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G represents  th  .sound  «,{ Gamma,  the  third  letter  of  the 
Greek  alph  .bet ;  bat  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  and  in 
the  alphabets  derived  from  the  Latin  (including  our  own), 
it  holds  the  place  which  Z  held  ia  the  different  Greek 
alphabet*.  The  history  of  this  remarkable  change  is  well 
known.  It  has  bccu  alrondy  stated  (see  letter  C)  that  ia 
the  6th  century  before  our  era,  the  distinction  between  the 
aV-aound  and  the  ^-sound  became  lost  et  Rome :  apparently 
the  surviving  sound  was  g  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the  symbol 
K  went  out  of  use,  being  retained  only  in  a  few  familiar 
abbreviations,  and  C  (which  was  the  Latinized  form  of  the 
Greek  Y)  remained.  Thus  in  the  column  of  Duillins  we 
find  C  representing  the  original  surd  in  caMreit,  cepet,  etc, 
bnt  the  sonant  in  macittratot,  Ueiom*,  eetet  (ie.,  geuit),  &c 
When,  ia  the  3d  century,  the  two  sounds  were  again  dis- 
tinguished, two  symbols  were  again  required ;  but  the  K 
was  not  token  again  to  represent  the  surd;  C,  the  old 
symbol  for  the  sonant,  was  put  to  that  use.  A  new  symbol 
was  therefore  necessary  for  the  sonant  o~-eonnd,  and  it  was 
found  by  modifying  C  into  G.  This  G  should  then  have 
replaced  C  ss  the  third  letter  of  the  alphabet,  where  it 
would  have  stood,  as  before,  between  B  and  D,  the  sonants 
of  the  labial  and  dental  classes  respectively.  But  this  was 
not  dona.  The  symbol  C  was  left  in  its  old  place  with  its 
new  value  of  k.  The  new  symbol  G  was  set  in  the  seventh 
place  of  the  alphabet,  which  had  been  vacated  by  Z,  the 
representative  of  a  sound  not  used  by  the  Romans  of  that 
day.  G  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  the  inscription  on  the 
tomb  .of  Scipio  Bar  betas.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
Spuria*  Carvilias. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sound  of  G  in  Latin,  as 
of  r  in  Greek,  was  always  the  sonant  guttural— which  we 
hear  in  got*,  Ac.  It  was  not  the  sonant  palatal,  which  it 
represents  in  gem  or  gin.  This  Bound  began  to  supplant  it 
about  the  6  th  century  of  our  era,  but  only  when  it  preceded 
«  or  i — the  two  vowels  which  require  a  position  of  the 
tongue  nearer  to  tho  palatal  than  to  the  guttural  consonant* 
We  find  this  change  of  sound  in  French  and  in  Italian.  In 
the  Latin  part  of  oar  vocabulary  there  is  naturally  tho  name 
weakening;  whereas,  in  words  of  English,  origin,  the 
original  guttural  is  generally  preserved,  even  before  *  or 
S  as  in  get  and  give.  Sometimes  it  has  been  weakened 
at  the  cud  of  a  word,  as  in  bridge  and  ridge,  which  were 
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originally  brigg  and  rigg,  and  are  still  so  in  the  north  ot 
England.- 

It  is  noteworthy  how  a  ©--sound  made  its  appearance  in 
French  at  the  beginning  of  words  which  originally  began 
with  the  w-sound.  An  example  is  guerre,  a  borrowed  word 
from  the  Teutonic;  we  see  it  in  Old  High  German  as  werro, 
a  quarrel.  The  Gauls  apparently  found  a  difficulty  in  pro- 
ducing the  initial  German  sound,  and  (there  being  no 
difference  in  the  position  of  the  back  of  the  mouth  for  g  and 
to,  except  that  the  passage  between  the  back-palate  and  the 
tongue  is  entirely  closed  for  g,bat  left  slightly  open  for  *») 
they  did  not  keep  the  w>  pure,  but  sounded  a  g  before  it 
by  unintentionally  closing  the  oral  passage  for  a  moment. 
The  name  thing  is  seen  in  guarir,  which  corresponds  to 
Gothic  varjan;  in  gar  ant,  which  we  have  in  English  tear- 
rant ;  garnir  corresponds  to  Anglo-Saxon  wamian.  In  a 
few  instances  the  word  so  modified  seems  to  have  been 
originally  Latin,  as  gatne,  a  sheath,  the  Latin  vagina. 

This  French  change  has  led  to  a  curious  result  in 
England  Many  words  were  introduced  by  the  Norm  una 
into  England  in  their  French  form,  which  were  already 
existent  there  in  their  Teutonic  form.  Thus  we  have  such 
pairs  as  wiie  and  guile,  wise  and  gvue,,  warranty  and 
guarantee,  wager  and  gage,  and  many  others.  It  is  strange 
that  in  so  many  cases  each  of  the  pair  of  words  should  have 
remained  in  use,  and  with  so  little  change  of  meaning. 

GABELENTZ,  Hans  Conon  von  der  (1807-1874),  a 
distinguished  linguist  and  ethnologist,  born  at  Altenburg, 
October  13,  1807,  was  the  only  son  of  Hans  Karl  Leopold 
von  dor  Gabelentz,  chancellor  and  privy-councillor  of  the 
duchy  of  Altenburg.  From  1821  to  1825  he  attended  the 
gymnasium  of  bis  native  town,  where  he  had  Matthias  (the 
eminent  Grecist)  for  teacher,  and  Hermann  Brockhaus  and 
Julius  Lobe  for  schoolfellows.  Hore,  in  addition  to  ordinary, 
school-work,  he  carried  on  the  private  study  of  Arabic  and 
Chinese ;  and  the  latter  language  continued  especially  to  , 
encage  his  attention  during  his  undergraduate  coarse,  from 
1825  to  1828,  at  the  universities  of  Leipsicand  Cbttingen. 
In  1830  he  entered  the  public  service  of  the  duchy  of 
Altenburg,  where  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  privy-councillur 
in  1843.  Four  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  postof 
"  landmarschall  "  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Weimar,  end  in 
1848  he  attended  the  Frankfort  parliament,  and  represented 
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tLo  Saxon  duchies  on  the  commUsion  for  drafting  an  im« 
perial  constitution  for  Germany.  In  November  of  the  same 
year  he  became  president  of  the  Alteuburg  mini* try,  but 
he  resigned  office  in  the  following  August  From  1851  to 
1868  be  was  president  of  the  second  chamber  of  the  duchy 
of  Altenbarg ;  but  in  the  latter  year  he  withdrew  entirely 
from  public  life,  that  he  might  give  undivided  attention  to 
bin  learned  researches.  He  died  on  his  estate  of  Lcmnitz, 
in  Saxe- Weimar,  on  the  3d  of  September  1874.  In  the 
course  of  his  life  he  is  said  to  have  learned  no  fewer  than 
eighty  languages,  thirty  of  which  he  spoke  with  fluency  and 
elegance.  But  he  was  less  remarkable  for  hia  power  of 
acquisition  than  for  the  higher  talent  which  enabled  him 
to  turn  hie  knowledge  to  the  genuine  advancement  of 
linguistic  science.  Immediately  after  quitting  the  uni- 
versity, he  followed  up  his  Chineeo  researches  by  a  study 
of  the  Finno-Tataric  languages,  which  resulted  in  the  pub- 
lication of  his  Eli:  men*  de  la  Grammaire  Mandekoue  in 
1832.  In  1837  he  became  one  of  the  promoters,  and  a 
joint-editor,  of  the  Zeiitchrifi  fiir  die  Evade  de*  Morom- 
land**,  and  through  this  medium  he  gave  to  the  world  his 
Venuek  eiuer  morel winieeke*  Grammatik  and  other  valuablo 
contributions.  His  GrundtUg*  der  tyrjdniecAen  Grammatik 
appeared  in  1841.  In  conjunction  with  his  old  school 
friend,  Julius  Lobe,  the  Ge'nnanist,  he  brought  out  a  com- 
plete edition,  with  translation,  glossary,  and  grammar,  of 
TJ  lfilaa's  Gothic  version  of  the  Bible  (Loipsic,  1843-46);  and 
from  1B47  he  began  to  contribute  to  the  Zeii*ekrt/t  der 
deuttchen  morgen la nducken  Ge&tlltchaft  the  fruit*  of  his 
researches  into  the  languages  of  thoSuahilia,  the  Samoyeds, 
i  Aimaks,  the  Forrnosana,  and  other  widely- 


1852)  contain  Dyak,'  Dakota,  and  Kiriri  grammars  ;  to 
tbe.^e  were  added  in  1857  a  Gramwuatik  u.  Wisrtcrimek  der 
Ka**ia*praeke,  and  in  1860  a  treatise  in  universal  gram- 
mar (Ucber  da*  Patrimiwi).  In  1664  he  edited  the 
Ifancbou  translations  of  the  Chinese  See-shu,  b  ho -king, 
'  and  Shi-king,  along  with  a  dictionary;  and  in  1873  he 
completed  tho  work  which  constitutes  his  most  important 
contribution  to  philology.  Die  mrlane*i*rke»  Spracken  nach 
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*iek  umd  mil  den  malaiiech  polfneutehem  Spracken  untertucki 
(Loipste,  1860-78).  It  treats  of  the  language  of  the  Fiji 
Islands,  New  Hebrides,  Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia, 
Ac,  and  shows  their  radical  affinity  with  the  Polynesian 
class.  He  also  coatributed  most  of  thB  linguistic  articles 
in  Pierer's  Com<er*atioiu-LacieotL 

GABII,  an  old,  and  at  one  time  important,  city  of  Letiom, 
on  the  Via  Prseuesthui,  or  road  to  Pneneste,  between  12  and 
13  miles  K  of  Rome.  Long  before  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
Qabii  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Latin 
eities ;  and,  according  to  an  old  tradition  noticed  by 
Diouysiusand  Plutarch,  Romulus  and  Remus  were  educated 
there.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  regal  period  of  Home 
Qabii  maintained  its  ground,  and  it  only  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Tarquiu  the  Proud  through  a  stratagem  contrived  by  hii 
son  Sextus,  who  was  afterwards  skin  by  the  inhabitant*/ 
when,  on  the  expulsion  of  hia  family  from  Rome,  he  sought 
refuse  in  the  town.  After  this  period  Gabii  always  appears 
in  history  as  the  ally  or  dependent  of  its  mora  powerful 
neighbour,  and  it  gradually  fell  into  such  a  state  of  decay 
as  to  become  a  proverb  of  desolation — Gabii*  dctertior. 
The  fame  of  its  cold  sulphurous  waters  gave  new  life  to  tho 
place  in  the  reign  of  Tibe-rins  ;  and  -the  eraj>eror  Hadrian, 
one  of  whoee  favourite  residences  was  not  far  distant,  at 
TivolL  appears  to  have  been  a  very  liberal  patron,  building 
a  toirn-hoRfto  (Curia  jElia  Augmta)  and  an  aqueduct, 
the  3d  century  Gabii  practically  disappears  from 
y,  though  its  «  bishops  "  continue  to  be  mentioned  in 
till  the  close  of  the  9th.  The 


principal  relic  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  mined  temple  (pro- 
bably of  Juno)  on  a  hill  now  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the 
medhuval  fortress  of  Castiglione.  It  is  a  hexastylo  struo 
tare  of  uncertain  date,  uniting  the  characteristics  of  Greek 
and  Italian  architecture ;  but  the  fragments  of  the  pillars 
are  not  sufficient  to  show  whether  it  belonged  to  the  Ionic 
or  the  Corinthian  order.  Its  length  is  about  48  English 
feet  Since  1792,  when  explorations  were  commenced  by 
the  Prince  Borghese,  a  large  number  of  minor  antiquities 
havo  been  discovered  at  Gabii,  and  the  sites  of  the  fornm 
and  a  theatre  have  been  ascertained.  The  statues  and 
busts  are  especially  numerous  and  interesting ;  besides  tho 
deities  Venus,  Diana,  Nemesis,  <fec,  they  comprise  Marcus 
Agiippa,  Tiberius,  Gcruianicus,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero, 
Trajan  aad  Plotina,  Hadrian  and  Subina,  Aureliua  An- 
toninus, L.  Septimiua  Severus,  Septimius  Geta,  Got- 
dianna  Pius,  Ac  The  inscriptions  relate  mainly  to  local 
and  municipal  matters.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gabii 
wero  valuable  and  extensive  quarries  of  an  excellent  build- 
ing atone,  known  as  the  lapi*  Gabinu*,  which  was  largely 
used  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a  hard  and  compact  variety 
of  volcanic  tufa,  and  closely  resembled  the  lapit  Albatt***, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  superior.  The  name  of  ductus 
Gabinu*  was  given  by  the  Romans  to  a  peculiar  method  of 
girding  tho  toga,  with  one  end  thrown  over  the  head  and 
the  other  fastened  round  the  waist,  which  was  employed  by 
the  founder  of  a  new  town,  or  by  the  consul  when  he 
*'  declared  war  in  the  name  of  th 
himself  to  death  for  his  country. ' 


Bm  CUmptni,  Manuvuuim  Vetera  (which  contains  a  plan  and 

Novation  ot  th*  tooinie);  GaUatti,  OeMi  anlita  cittk  M  Sabmm 
I  eceprrta,  1767;  Fca,  LttUrt  topra  la  tcoptrta  dtlit  ronni  iella  cUta 
I  ifi  Galw,  1762;  Visconti,  Jfonumenti  Qafrini  dtlla  tilia  Pinciana, 

Home,  1797,  new  edition,  Milan,  1834 ;  Gell,  Home  and  it*  rlcinitf • 


Roma  amtxea.  An 

with  the  dimiUr  building  at 
the  Anna! i  dell,  inilil.  di  COi 


Nibby,  Comtvmi  di  Moma ;  and  t'anina,  ttteria  $  lopofraphst*  di 

of  th*  tempi*  of  Juno 


contributed  by  Abekea  to 
,  arc*.,  Rome,  1841. 

GABLER,  Geoko  Akeasas  (1786-1853),  a  Gannaa 
philosophical  writer  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  was  born  at 
Altdorf,  in  Bavaria,  where  his  father  was  professor,  on  the 
80th  of  July  1786.  In  £804,  when  his, father  was  trans- 
lated to  Jena,  he  accompanied  hira  to  that  university,  whore 
he  complotcd  hie  studies  in  philosophy  and  law,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  tho  hearers  and  disciples  of 
HegoL  After  holding  successive  educational  appointments 
at  Weimar,  Nuremberg,  and  A bach,  he,  in  1817,  became 
one  of  the  masters  in  the  gymnasium  at  Baireuth.  In  1821 
he  was  appointed  rector,  and  in  1 830  general  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  In  1827  ho  brought  out  the  first  volume 
of  a  LekrbtuA der  pkilo^phvtcken  Prvptdeutik aU  £i*deitu»o 
rur  Wiuentekajt,  in  which  his  design  was  to  give  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  which  he  himself 
regarded  as  fitted  to  give  "alisolute  satisfaction  to  the 
I  faculties  of  thinking  and  knowing."  In  1830  he  succeeded 
|  Hegel  in  the  Berlin  chair.  His  other  works  were  a  t routine 
De  term  philo*ophi<x  erya  rrh'jionem  Chrittianam  pieiat* 
(183G),  and  Lie  HegeVeche  PKUotophU,  a  defence  of  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  against  Trendelenburg,  which 
published  in  1843.  Ue  died  at  TepUta, 
1S63. 


18. 


GABLER,  JoHAtfS  Ttnurv  (1763-1836),  a  learned 
Protestant  theologian  of  tlie  school  of  Griesbach  and  Eich- 
horn,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-tho-Main,  June  4,  1753. 
He  had  already  acquired  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  ancient  languages  and  their  literatures,  aa  well  as  with 
tho  philosophy  of  Wolf  and  the  theology  of  Baumgarteu, 
when,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  he  entered  the  umversityof 
Jeua  ae  a  dNinity  student.  In  1776  he  was  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  theological  pursuit*,  when  the  arrival  of 
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been  Bueccaaively  ropeteut  in  Gottingcn  and  teacher  in  the 

E-  schools  of  Dortmund  (Westphalia)  and  Altdorf 
ria),  he  waa,  in  1793,  appointed  aeoond  professor  of 
gy  in  the  university  of  the  last-named  city,  whence 
ha  was  translated  to  a  chair  in  Jena  in  180V    At  Altdorf 
(1791-93)  a  new  edition,  with  introduction 


he  published 

and  notes,  of  Eichhorn/s  UrguckidUe  ,  this  was  followed, 


two  .years  afterwards,  by  a  supplement  entitled  Ntuer 
Verruck  tiler  die  wnataitche  Scktifi/athytgetchiehlt.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  several  original  works  which  were  charac- 
terized by  much  critical  MBBsataj  and  which  had  consider- 
able influence  on  the  coarse  of  German  thought  on  theo- 
logical and  biblical  questions.  From  1798  to  181 1  he  was 
editor  of  the  Theologitdu*  Journal,  first  conjointly  with 

He  died  £^??*£Zr^u\  J^^6™"*8 

GABLOXZ,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Bohemia,  is 
situated  in  a  hilly  country  on  the  river  Neiese,  about  6} 
miles  S.E.  of  Reichenborg.  It  possesses  a  Catholic  and  a 
Protestant  church,  a  city  school,  a  hospital,  and  a  fine 
new  town-house.  Its  principal  industry  is  the  manufacture 
of  glass,  the  export  of  which  reaches-  aa  annual  value  of 
over  6  milljon  guilders.  It  has  also  net  and  cloth  factories. 
The  population  in  1869  was  6752. 

GABOON  RIVER,- or  Bio  ds  QabXo,  colled  Olo' 
M j  iong we  by  the  Mpongwe  natives,  and  Aboka  by  the  Fan, 
ia,  in  reality,  not  a  river  but  an  estuary  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  It  lies  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  disem- 
boguing ia  0*  21'  25"  N.  let  and  9'  21'  23"  W.  long. 
At  the  entrance,  between  Cape  Joinville,  or  Santa  Clara,  on 
the  N.,  and  Cape  Pangara,  or  6andy  Point,  on  the  S.t  it 
has  a  width  of  about  18  English  miles.  It  maintains  a 
breadth  of  about  7  miles  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  inland, 
when  it  contracts  into  what  ia  known  more  correctly  as  the 
Bio  Olambo,  which  is  not  more  than  2  or  3  miles  from  bank 
to  bank.  Two  rivers,  the  Nkomo  or  Como  and  tho  Mbokwa 
or  Bokoe,  discharge  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bio 
Olambo,  both  taking  their  rise  in  the  country  of  the  Sierra 
dal  Crystal  The  former,  which  far  exceeds  the  other  in 
the  length  of  its  course,  has  its  head  waters,  according  to 
M.  Genoyer  (1862),  in  that  part  of  the  range  which  is 
known  to  the  natives  as  Anenguenpala,  or  tho  "  Water-jug" 
Mr  Winwood  Reade  reached  the  rapids  in  18G2,  and  Mr 
R.  R  N.  Walker,  one  of  tho  traders  in  the  Gaboon,  has 
ascended  for  about  30  miles  up  the  river,  which  had  atill  2 
fathoms  of  wator.  Captain  Barton,  who  in  1870  sailed  up 
the  Mbokwa  as  far  as  Tippet  Town  or  Muyyan,  a  little  way 
beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Londo,  found  it  there  "some 
50  feet  broad,"  with  a  tidal  rise  of  nearly  7  feet.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  other  streams  that  fall  into  tho 
Gaboon,  but  only  two  are  worthy  of  special  mention,— the 
Rcmboa,  which,  rising  like  the  Nknmo  and  Mbokwa  in  the 
Sierra  del  Crystal,  enters  the  estuary  at  its  south-east  corner, 
and  the  Eko  or  Cob  it,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  right 
hand  affluents.  Though  the  whole  estuary  is  studded  with 
islands,  reefs,  and  shoals,  none  of  tho  islands  are  of  great 
extent  except  Coniquet,  or  King's  Isle,  at  tho  mouth  of  the 
Cohit,  and  Embeoeh,  or  Parrot  Island,  in  the  middle  of  the 


r  principal 
the  Fan,  tl 


,  tribes  in  the  country  of  the  Galr.cn  are  the 
Fan,  the  Bakalai,  and  the  Boulotm  The  first  of 
i  tribes,  usually  called  Gabon*  or  fjoooncw  by  French  writers, 
iv  distributed  along  both  banks  of  the  "  river,"  occupying  the 
villages  of  Kringcr,  Quabon,  Louis,  Libreville,  and  Glass  on 
the  right  side,  and  those  of  George  Town  and  Denis  on  the  left 
According  to  Captain  Hurt  on,  they  are  now  one  of  tho  mc«t 
civilized  of  African  tribes,  displaying  a  keen  Interest  in  trade, 
and  gnat  eaee  and  urbanity  of  manner.  There  are  three  grades 
or  quasi -castas  among  them— 1st,  those  of  pure  blood,  who  re- 
joice in  the  UUeof  Ongwi  Ktye  or  "sons  of  the  aoir" ;  2d, 
Use  children  of  freeman  by  slaves;  and,  3d,  the  slaves  themselves. 

,  and  polygamy  is  the  rule,  but  the  women 


hold  a  position  of  considerable  social  influence,  and  maintain  a  secret 
society  of  their  own.  The  men  are  excellent  makers  of  canoes,  and, 
within  tho  present  generation,  they  have  learned  to  build  boats  of 
considerable  sire  after  the  European  model.  From  childhood  both 
sexes  tire  habitna]  smokers  of  tobacco  or  hemp— the  tobacco  being 
imported  from  America,  although  it  might  bo  readily  cultivated  ia 
the  country.  A  baptismal  me,  almost  identical  with  the  Christian 
ceremony,  is  administered  to  the  new-born  child.  The  language  of 
the  Mpongwa  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries. As  early  as  1847  they  published  a  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary at  New  York ;  and  in  1869  the  American  Bible  Society  brought 
out  a  Mpongwa  translation  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Genesis,  part 
of  Exodus,  and  the  Acts.  The  language  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  the  Scchwana,  the  Zulu,  tc,  and  is  characterized,  ears  Captain 
llorton,  by  inflexion,  by  systematic  prefixes,  a  complex  alliteration, 
and  the  almost  unparalleled  flexibility  of  the  verb,  which  can  be 
modified  in  several  hundred  differ* ut  ways.  M.  Gatteloup  describes 
it  as  "'  richs,  criard,  image,  et  compHque."  It  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Pahouins,  the  Bakalai,  and  the  Bonlousss  a  kind  of  commercial 
lingua  frtmm,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the  dominant  language  of 
the  coast,  if  it  does  not  give  way  before  English  or  French,  which 
have  both  become  familiar  in  a  corrupted  form  to  a  large  number  of 
the  maritime  population. 

The  Fan,  whose  nans  appears  under  the  various  forms  of  Fan  we, 
Pan  we,  Phaourn,  and  Paooen,  are  new  comers  to  the  Gaboon 
district,  having,  it  is  said,  appeared  there  for  the  first  time  in  1612. 
They  are  described  as  of  maun  height,  chocolate  complexion,  and 
remarkably  regular  features.  Their  reputation  as  cannibals  is  evi- 
dently well  founded ;  but  they  seem  to  partake  of  human  flesh  rather 
as  a  ceremonial  observance  than  as  an  ordinary  mesas  of  nourish- 
ment, and  both  Winwood  h>ede  and  Captain  Burton  apeak  ia 
favourable  terms  of  their  general  characteristics.  They  are  skilful 
workers  in  iron,  and  manufacture  cross-bows  which  discharge 
poisoned  darts  40  or  60  yards.  Tattooing  is  practised  by  both 
sexes,  and  tho  women  often  stain  tho  whole  body  red  or  yellow.  The 
tribe  has  come  very  little  into  contact  with  Europeans,  but  it  is 
moving  towards  the  coast,  sad  will  probably  before  long  be  the 
dominant  race  in  the  Gaboon. 

The  Gaboon  was  early  visited  by  the  Portuguese  explorers,  and  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  slave  trade.  It  was  wot  how- 
ever, till  well  on  in  the  present  century  that  Europeans  made  any 
more  permanent  settlement  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tha 
main  to  nance  of  their  commerce.  Jn  1839  Captain  Bouet  of  the 
"  Halouine  "  obtained  for  France  the  right  of  residence  on  the  left 
beak,  and  in  1843  be  secured  better  positions  st  Louis  and  Quaben 
on  the  right  bank.  The  chief  establishment,  called  Le  Plateau,  at 
Libreville,  was  founded  ro  1845,  end  gradually  acquired  consider- 
able importance.  In  1867  the  troops  numbered  about  1000,  and 
the  civil  population  about  5000,  while  the  official  reports  about  the 
same  date  claimed  for  the  whole  colony  aa  area  of  8000  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  186,000.   A  Urge  building  with  arcades  at  Libre- 


ville served  as  Government  house,  and  there  were  preUy  extensile 
warehouse,  a  hospital,  and  a  small  dockyard,  as  well  as  gardens, 
and  a  nursery  for  coffee  plants  and  fruit  trees.  At  some  little 
distance  olf  a  convent  was  founded  in  1844  by  Mgr.  Beesiemx.  In 
consequence  of  tha  war  with  Germany  the  colony  was  practically 

.bliahmcnt  at  Libreville  is  now 


abandoned  in  1871,  and  the  esta 
maintained  only  as  a  coaling  dei-ot. 


There  are  numerous  English 


trading  ports  along  the  shores  of  the  estuary,  as  st  Glass  Town  snd 
Olemi;  and  even  when  the  French  influence  was  at  its  greatest 
almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Gaboon  was  in  English  hands. 
The  chief  articles  of  export  are  ivory  and  beeswax ;  to  which  may 

be  added  caoutchouc,  ebony,  and  camwood.  Mission  stations  are 
maintained  by  French,  English,  American,  Germsn,  and  Portuguese 

(societies. 

BowdHch.  Wuta/hM  Ctrpt  CSnsf  CmlH  ts  A*a«!mf.  4c .  WIS:  F  Boost 

H.IUamet,  OtKr.  hii/Iimi  dtl  tiln  dt  I  A/rifUt  Octiintalt,  1»4«;  Pls.srS 
••  R.H*rt  a4dr»*«<  •  M.  Moetacaln  4.  la  Reque."  I«  S«m*s  IMT; 
J  U  Wilton.  Wnnn  Afrtta.  1SSS:  Wkaarwd  Resoe,  *>.ae*  A/nta.  lk«; 
Anna/a  do  rt>ip«.  ISM;  Pu  Cruilllu.  Joymry  Jo  ^iSa^-Wt  1«*T ;  - 
d  une  Carte."  la  B«A  dt  fa  *x  f«*  l*e»;  Call  " 
eefeaftt/f,  IVi;  Bunsn.  IW  TWae  a»  c<w*(»  ia**.  1 
dt  tt  iim.  otofr.  **  Madrid,  IK*. 

GABRIEL  (^OT?1  •*•<••.  «"an  of  C(>d>  ra/VW  is  tha 
name  of  the  heavenly  messenger  (see  Angel)  who  was  sent 
to  Daniel  to  explain  the  vision  of  tho  ram  and  the  he-goat, 
and  to  communicate  tho  prediction  of  the  Seventy  Weeks 
(Dan.  viiL  16 ;  ix.  21).  He  was  also  employed  to  announce 
tha  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Zechariab,  and  that  of 
the  Messiah  to  tho  Virgin  Mary  (Luko  i.  19,  26).  Both 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  generally  speak  of  him  aa 
an  archangel — a  habit  which  is  readily  accounted  for  whet} 
Luke  L  19  is  compared  with  Rev.  viiL  2,  and  olao  with 
Tobtl  xii.  15.  Iu  tho  apocryphal  Book  of  Enoch  (c.  ix.)  be 
of  us  uue  of  "  tho  fuur  great  archangels,"  Michael, 


is  spoken  i 
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Uriel,  and  Suriel  or  Raphael  being  the  other  three.  His 
name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Jewish  literature  of  the  later 
pust-Biblical  period.  Thus,  according  to  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrase of  Pseudo-Jonathan,  tbo  man  who  showed  the  way  to 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  15)  was  no  other  than  Gabriel  in  human 
form ;  and  in  Deut  xxxiv.  6  it  is  affirmed  that  he,  along 
with  Michael,  Uriel,  Jophiel,  Jephcphiah,  and  the  Metatron, 
buried  the  body  of  Moses.  In  the  Targum  on  2  Chr.  xxxiL 
21  he  is  named  as  the  angel  who  destroyed  the  host  of 
Sennucherib ;  and  in  similar  writings  of  a  still  later  period 
he  is  spoken  of  as  tbo  spirit  who  presides  over  fire,  thunder, 
the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  similar  processes. 
In  the  Koran  great  prominence  is  given  to  his  function  as 
the  medium  of  divine  revelation,  and,  according  to  tbo 
Mahometan  interpreters,  he  it  is  who  is  referred  to  by  the 
appellations  "Holy  Spirit"  and  "Spirit  of  Truth."  He  it 
specially  commemorated  in  the  calendars  of  the  Greek, 
Coptic,  and  Armenian  churches. 

GAD  p|)  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  means  "lack"; 
hence,  in  the  Phoenician  and  Babylonian  cultus,  the  god  of 
luck,  who  is  mentioned  in  Isa,  Ixv.  11  (where  for  "that 
troop"  should  be  read  "Gad"),  and  whose  name  appears 
in  several  names  of  places,  such  as  Baal-Gad  (Josh,  xi.  17, 
xii.  7) ;  possibly  also  in  Dibon-Uail,  Migdol-Gad,  and 
Nahal-Gad.  Gad  was  the  name  given  by  Leah,  the  wife  of 
Jacob,  to  the  patriarch's  seventh  son,  the  first-born  of 
Zilp&h,  her  maid;  see  Gen.  xxx.  11,  where  the  Hebrew 
K'tib  is  1)9,  and  the  K'ri  H  The  former  is 

adopted  by  the  LXX,  and  rightly  rendered  b/  rvxg  (Vulgate 
feliciter);  the  latter  reading  is  adopted  in  the  Targums  and 
Poahito,  which  translate  "luck  is  come,"  and  by  the 
Samaritan  and  Ven.,  which  interpret  the  expression  as  mean- 
ing "  a  troop  (or  army)  is  come."  This  last  rendering  has 
doubtless  been  influenced  by  Gen.  xlix.  19,  where  the  namo 
ia  played  on  as  if  it  were  ""^l,  "a  plundering  troop"; 
"  Gad,  a  plundering  troop  shall  plunder  him,  but  ho  shall 
plunder  at  their  heels."  Of  the  personal  history  of  Gad 
nothing  is  related  According  to  Gen.  xlvL  16,  he  had 
seven  sons  when  he  went  down  to  Egypt  along  with  Jacob ; 
and  in  Num.  xxvL  15  these  appear  as  seven  families,  one  of 
the  names,  however,  being  changed  (Orai  for  Ezbon).  At 
.the  Exodus  the  tribe  numbered  45,650  fighting  men  (Num. 
i.  25) ;  but  they  declined  to  40,500  during  tho  forty  years' 
wandering  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxvi.  18).  During 
the  subsequent  period  the  fortunes  of  this  tribe  were  very 
closely  connected  with  those  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben.  At 
the  division  of  tho  country  a  portion  in  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory  was,  at  their  special  request,  allotted  to  them  by 
Moses  (Num.  xxxiL  33),  and  this  arrangement  was  carried 
out  by  Joshua ;  but  considerable  difficulty  arises  when  the 
attempt  is  made  to  define  tho  precise  limits  of  the  district 
thus  assigned.  It  is  certain  that  Gad  never  extended 
further  west  than  the  Jordan ;  but  in  different  passages  we 
find  its  northern,  eastern,  and  southern  boundaries  stretched 
as  far  as  to  the  Sea  oj  Galilee,  Salkah  in  the  desert,  and  tbo 
river  Arnon  respectively.  In  the  book  of  Numbers  (xxxii. 
34)  the  cities  of  Gad  appear  to  lie  chiefly  to  the  south  of 
Hcshbon ;  in  Joshua  xiii.  24-28  they  lie  almost  wholly  to 
the  north ;  while  other  texts  present  discrepancies  that 
are  not  easily  reconciled  with  either  passage.  That  Gad, 
at  one  time  at  least,  hold  territory  as  far  south  as  Pisgah 
and  Nebo  would  follow  from  Deut  xxxiii.  21,  if  the 
rendering  of  tho  Targums,  revived  by  Ewald  and  Diestel, 
were  to  be  accepted— "  and  be  rooked  out  the  first  part  for 
himself,  because  there  was  the"  portion  of  the  buried  law- 
giver ;"  it  is  certain,  however,  that,  at  a  late  period,  this 
tribe  was  localized  chiefly  in  Gilead,  in  the  district  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Jcbel  Jilnd.  Possibly  some  cities 
were  common  to  both  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  perhaps  others 
■ore  than  once  changed  hands.    Both  tribes  were  pastoral 


and  warlike ;  but  tho  latter  seems  to  have  excelled  in  bravery 
and  forco  of  character,  and  indeed  there  arc  indication* 
that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  had  been  absorbed,  or  become  eat? 
tinct,  at  a  somewhat  early  date.  David's  men  of  Gad  (I 
Chr.  xii.  8)  are  famous,  and  Jephthah  and  Elijah  seem  t* 
have  belonged  to  that  tribe.  It  followed  Jeroboam  in  the 
great  revolt  against  the  house  of  David ;  and  a  genealogy, 
as  at  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  is  given  in  1  Chr.  v.  11-16, 
where  the  names  are  in  every  case  different  from  those  in 
Numbers.  The  tribe  was  "carried  into  captivity"  bar 
Tiglath  Pileaer  in  the  8th  century  b.c.  (1  Chr.  26 ;  comp. 
2  Kings  xv.  29),  and  at  this  point  it  wholly  disappears  from 
hiBtory. 

GAD  is  also  the  name  of  a  "  prophet"  or  "seer,"  who  waa 
probably  a  pupil  of  Samuel  at  Naioth,  and  a  companion  of 
David,  to  whom  he  early  attached  himself.  It  is  not  knows) 
to  which  tribe  he  belonged  He  ia  first  mentioned  im 
1  Sam.  xxii.  5  as  having  joined  David  while  he  was  "in  tits) 
hold ;"  and  he  afterwards  became  a  member  of  his  regal 
court,  where  he  seems  to  have  held  an  official  position, 
being  occasionally  designated  as  "  the  king's  aeer."  '  Ha 
assisted  in  organizing  the  musical  service  of  the  "  house  of 
of  God  "  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25),  and  also  wrote  a  "  book  of  the 
acts  of  David,"  which  is  referred  to  in  1  Chr.  xxix.  29. 

GADAMES,  GbadXkes,  or  Rbadambs,  the  chief  tuwa 
of  an  oasis  of  the  same  name,  in  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
which  belongs  to  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  not  far  from  the 
frontier  of  Algeria.  According  to  Dr  Rohlfs,  the  last 
form  of  the  word  more  correctly  represents  the  Arabic 
pronunciation  ;  but  the  other  forms  are  more  usual  in 
European  books.  The  whole  oasis  is  surrounded  by  a 
dilapidated  wall  varying  in  height  from  12  to  20  feet,  and 
it  requires  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  make  the  circuit  of 
the  enclosure  at  an  ordinary  walking  space.  In  the  town 
proper  the  streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  and  they  are 
usually  covered  in  overhead  to  keep  out  the  heat  Ita 
public  buildings  comprise  six  mosques  and  seven  schools  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  inhabitants  can  read 
and  write,  and  that  those  who  cannot  pay  for  their  children 
are  allowed  to  send  them  to  school  free  of  charge.  The 
Gadamsi  merchants  have-  been  known  for  centuries  as 
keen  and  adventurous  traders,  And  their  commercial  esta- 
blishments are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  more  important 
cities  of  northern  and  central  Africa,  such  as  Kano,  Katsema, 
Timbnctoo.  Gadames  itself  is  the  centre  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  caravan  routes,  and  it  is  calculated  that,  on  an 
average,  about  30,000  laden  camels  enter  its  markets  every 
year.  At  the  time  of  Richardson's  visit  in  184"5  the  total 
population  was  estimated  at  3000,  of  whom  about  500  were 
slaves  and  strangers,  and  upwards  of  1 200  children ;  but  it 
now  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  7000  or  even  10,000. 
The  natives  are  mainly  of  Berber  descent  although  their 
blood  has  from  generation  to  generation  been  mingled  with 
that  of  Negro  slaves  from  various  parts  of  Africa.  It  is 
evident  from  the  remains  that  are  still  extant,  that  the 
oasis  of  Gadames  was  formerly  inhabited  by  people  whosa 
architecture  was  of  Roman  origin ;  and  it  is  not  utilikoly 
that  the  Romans  themselves  may  have  been  attracted  to 
the  spot  by  the  presence  of  tho  warm  springs  which  still  rise 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  spread  fertility  in  the  sur- 
rounding gardens.  An  identification  has  been  made  with 
Cydamus,  a  town  mentioned  by  Pliny.  See  Largeau  in 
Bull,  de  la  tot.  gbyjr.  ck  Paris,  1877. 

GADARA,  an  ancient  city  of  Syria",  in  the  Dccapolia, 
about  6  miles  S.E.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Hieromax.    The  site,  now  called  Um  Kcis,  is  marked 
by  extensive  ruins,  which  are  quite  in  keeping  with  tk« 
I  bUleinenU  of  Josephus  and  Polybius  that  Gadara  was  thi 

I capital  of  Pcroea,  and  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortifies* 
places  in  the  country.    Tho  walls  can  stiU  be  traced  in  » 
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circuit  of  about  2  miles ;  one  of  the  principal  streets — a 
via  recta,  or  ftraigbt  street — has  evidently  been  bordered 
oa  both  sides  by  colonnades;  and  two  theatres  are  the  must 
noticeable  of  the  ruined  edifices.  The  cliffs  round  the  town 
are  full  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  and  by  a 
♦nrious  irony  of  fate  these  chambers  of  the  dead  are  the 
only  places  where  a  living  inhabitant  of  Oadara  is  to  be 
found  According  to  Josepbus,  Oadara  was  a  Greek  city, 
and  it  appears  at  least  not  improbable  that  it  was  a  foreign 
settlement.  The  name  does  not  occur' in  the  Scriptures ; 
but  in  the  New  Testament,  the  phrase  "  the  country  of  the 
Gadarcnes"  is  used  more  than  once,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  vicinity  of  the  town  was  the  scene  of  the 
healing  of  the  demoniacs  by  the  Saviour,  recorded  in  Matt, 
viii,  Mark  v.,  and  Luke  viil  Josephus  informs  us  that 
Gadara  was  captured  by  Antiochus  in  218  B.C.,  and,  about 
20  years  afterwards,  stood  a  ten  months'  siege  by  Alexander 
JaniuBua,  It  was  twice  taken  by  Vespasian,  though,  on 
the  first  occasion,  the  Jewish  inhabitants  offered  a  stout 
resistance.  At  a  later  period  it  recovered  from  the  injuries 
he  inflicted,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Syria ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Mahometan 
conquest  that  it  fell  again  into  decay.  Its  archteon  or 
prefecture  is  mentioned  in  the  Midraah  Rabba  (circa  278) 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  According  to  Dr  O.  Bhu  the 
town  was  also  known  as  the  Arabian  Antioch.  To  the 
literary  student  it  is  interesting  an  the  birthplace  of 
Meleager  the  anthologist. 

Sea  Porter  in  Jour*,  of  Sacred  Literature,  vol.  vL ;  Jaurn.  Asia- 
tifiu,  1867,  p.  191 ;  ZtitseK  d.  J>.  it  org.  Qe*.,  16C9. 

G  ADDL  Four  painters  of  the  early  Florentine  school- 
father,  son,  and  two  grandsons— bore  this  name. 

1.  Gaddo  Gaddi  (1239  to  about  1312)  was,  according  to 
Talari,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cimabue,  and  afterwards  of 
Giotto.  He  was  a  painter- and  mosaist,  is  said  to  have 
executed  the  great  mosaic  inside  the  portal  of  the  cathedral 
•f  Florence,  representing  the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and 
■nay  with  mora  certainty  be  credited  with  the  mosaics  inside 
the  portico  of  the  basilica  of  8.  Maria  Maggiore,  Rome,  re- 
lating to  the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  that  church ;  their 
date  is  probably  130&  In  the  original  cathedral  of  St 
Peter  in  Rome,  he  also  executed  the  mosaics  of  the  choir, 
and  those  of  the  front,  representing  on  a  colossal  scale  God 
she  Father,  with  many  other  figures ;  likewise  an  altarpiece 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence ;  these  works 
mo  longer  exist.  It  is  ordinarily  held  that  no  picture  (as 
distinct  from  mosaics)  by  Gaddo  Gaddi  is  now  extant 
Messrs  Crowe  A  Cavalcaselle,  however,  consider  that  the 
mosaics  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore  bear  bo  strong  a  resemblance 
in  atyle  to  four  of  the  frescos  in  the  upper  church  of  Assisi, 
representing  incidents  in  the  life  of  St  Francis  (frescos  2, 
S,  4,  and  especially  5,  which  shows  Francis  stripping  him- 
self, and  protected  by  the  bishop),  that  thoso  frescos  like- 
wise may,  with  considerable  confidence,  be  ascribed  to  Gaddi 
Some  other  extant  mosaics  are  attributed  to  him,  but  with- 
out fall  authentication.  This  artist  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  very  large  fortune,  which  continued  increasing,  and  placed 
bis  progeny  in  a  highly  distinguished  worldly  position. 

3.  Taddeo  Gaddi  (about  1300-1366,  or  later),  son  of 
Gaddo,  was  bom  in  Florence,  and  becumo  one  of  Giotto's 
most  industrious  assistants  for  a  period  (as  usually  stated) 
of  24  years.  This  can  hardly  be  other  than  an  exaggera- 
tion; it  is  probable  that  he  began  painting  on  bis  own 
account  towards  1330,  when  Giotto  went  to  Naples. 
Taddeo  also  traded  as  a  merchant,  and  had  a  branch  esta- 
blishment in  Venice.  He  was  a  painter,  mosaist,  and  archi- 
tect Be  executed  in  fresco,  in  the  Baroncelli  (now  Giugoi) 
chapel,  in'  the  Florentine  church  of  S.  Croce,  the  Virgin 
and  Child  between  Four  PropheU,  on  the  funeral  monument 
at  the  entrance,  and  on  the  walla  various  incident*  in  the 


'  legend  of  the  Virgin,  from  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from 
the  Temple  up  to  the  Nativity.  In  the  subject  of  the  Pre- 
sentation of  tho  Virgin  in  the  Temple  arc  the  two  heads 
traditionally  accepted  as  portraits  of  Gaddo  Gaddi  and 
Andrea  Tafi ;  they  cannot,  a\  any  rate,  be  portraits  of  those 
artiste  from  the  life.  On  the  ceiling  of  the  same  chapel  are 
the  Eight  Virtues.  In  the  museum  of  Berlin  is  an  altar- 
piece  by  Taddeo,  the  Virgin  and  Child  and  somo  other  sub- 
jects, dated  1334 ;  in  the  Naples  Gallery,  a  triptych,  dated 
1 336,  of  the  Virgin  enthroned  along  with  Four  Saints,  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus,  and  his  Deposition  from  tho  Cross ;  in 
the  sacristy  of  &  Pietro  a  Megognano,  near  Poggibonsi,  an 
altarpiece  dated  1355,  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned  amid 
Angels.  A  series  of  paintings  partly  from  the  life  of  S. 
Francis,  which  Taddeo  executed  for  the  presses  in  S.  Croce, 
are  now  divided  between  the  Florentine  Academy  and  the 
Berlin  Museum;  the  compositions  are  taken  from  or 
founded  on  Giotto,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  Berlin  authorities 
have  ascribed  their  examples.  Taddeo  also  painted  some 
frescos  still  extant  in  Pisa,  besides  many  in  S.  Croce  and 
other  Florentine  buildings,  which  have  perished.  He 
deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  siwceasors  of 
Giotto;  >t  may  be  said  that.he  continued  woiaing  up  the 
material  furnished  by  that  great  painter,  with  comparatively 
feeble  inspiration  of  his  own.  His  figures  are  vehement  in 
action,  long  and  slender  in  form ;  his  execution  rapid  and 
eomewhat  conventional  To  Taddeo  are  generally  ascribed 
the  celebrated  frescos — those  of  tho  ceiling  and  left  or 
western  wall — in  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli,  in  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  Florence ;  this  is,  however, 
open  to  considerable  doubt,  although  it  may  perhaps  be 
conceded  that  the  designs  for  the  ceihng  were  furnished  by 
Taddeo.  Dubious  also  are  the  three  pictures  ascribed  to 
him  in  the  London  National  Gallery.  Aa  o  moaalst,  he  ha3 
left  some  work  in  the  baptistery  of  Florence.  As  an  archi- 
tect, he  supplied  in  1 336  Che  plans  for  the  present  Ponte 
Vecchio,  and  those  for  the  original  (not  the  present)  Ponto 
&  Trinita ;  in  1337  he  was  engaged  on  the  church  of  Orson- 
Michele ;  and  he  carried  on  after  Giotto's  death  the  work 
of  the  unrivalled  Campanile. 

3.  Aonolo  Gaddi,  born  in  Florence,  was  the  son  of 
Taddeo ;  the  date  of  his  birth  has  been  given  as  1326,  but 
possibly  1350  is  nearer  the  mark.  Ho  was  a  paiutcr  and 
mosaist,  trained  by  his  father,  and  a  merchant  as  well;  in 
middle  age  he  settled  down  to  commercial  life  in  Venice, 
and  he  added  greatly  to  the  family  wealth.  He  died  iu 
October  1396.  His  paintings  show  much  early  promise, 
hardly  sustained  as  he  advanced  in  life.  One  of  the 
'earliest,  at  S.  Jaoopo  tra'  Fossi,  Florence,  represents  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Another  probably  youthful  per- 
formance is  the  series  of  frescos  of  tho  Pieve  di  Prato — 
legends  of  the  Virgin  and  of  her  Sacred  Girdle,  bestowed 
'upon  St  Thomas,  and  brought  to  Prato  in  the  11th  century 
by  Michele  dei  Dagomari ;  the  Marriage  of  Mary  is  one  of 
the  best  of  this  series,  the  later  compositions  in  which  have 
suffered  much  by  renewals.  In  &  Croce  he  painted,  in 
eight  frescos,  the  legend  of  the  Cross,  beginning  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  giving  Seth  a  branch  from  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  and  ending  with  the  Emperor  Heraclius  car- 
rying the  Cross  as  he  enters  Jerusalem;  in  this  picture 
is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  himself.  Aenolo  composed 
his  subjects  better  than  Taddeo ;  he  had  more  dignity 
and  individuality  in  the  figures,  and  was  a  clear  and  bold 
colourist;  the  general  effect  is  laudably  decorative,  but 
the  drawing  is  poor,  and  the  works  show  best  from  a 
distance.  Various  other  productions  of  this  master  exist, 
and  many  have  perished.  Cennino  Cennini,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  treatise  on  painting,  was  one  of  his  pupil*. 

4-OiovAJfJn  Gaddi,  brother  of  Agnolo,  was  also  a  painter 
of  promise.    Ho  died  young.  (w  it.  a.) 
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GJJDIATCH,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a  district  in 
the  government  of  Poltava,  situated  on  the  elevated  bank* 
of  the  Chun  and  the  Peel,  73  miles  N.N.W.  of  Poltava,  in 
50*  2?  N.  lat  and  34°  C  E.  long.  It  is  a  plain  wood-built 
town,  with  four  Greek  churches  and  two  synagogues,  deriv- 
ing its  main  importance  from  its  four  annual  fairs,  one  of 
which,  lasting  for  three  weeks,  was,  up  to  1857,  heU  at  the 
Hermitage  of  the  Transfiguration  (Skeet  PreobrazkauJa). 
In  I860  die  population  was  72C3,  1213  of  the  number 
being  Jews.  According  to  W.  Struve's  Calendar  for  1878, 
it  wis  8425.  Gadiatch  was  the  place  whore  the  assembly 
was  convoked  by  the  hetman  Yigofski  in  1658,  for  the 
publication  of  the  treaty  contracted  between  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Poles.  During  tho  hetmaoate  it  had  fortifications 
of  which  traces  are  still  extant,  ranlrod  as  a  garrison  town, 
and  was  tho  residence  of  the  hetman.  At  first  it  was 
included  in  tho  military  district  of  Luben,  but  after  1 650  in 
the  district  to  which  it  gave  its  name.  Along  with  13  large 
villages  it  was  bestowed  by  the  empress  Elizabeth  ou  Couut 
Razumofski,  but  it  was  afterwards  purchased  from  him  by 
the  empress  Catharine  II.  In  1771  the  town  and  district 
were  incorporated  with  the  province  of  Kieff,  and  in  1802 
they  obtained  their  present  position  in  the  government  of 
Pultowa, 

Q  AD  WALL,  a  word  of  obscure  origin,1  the  common 
English  namo  of  the  Duck,  called  by  LLnnseus  Atuu  tiirprrt, 
hot  considered  by  many  modem .  ornithologists  to  require 
removal  from  the  genus  Atuu  to  that  of  ChauM<i*mtu  or 
CUnorhyncha$*<A  either  of  which  it  is  not  only  the  typical 
but  the  sole  species.  Its  geographical  distribution  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  th?  common  Wild  Duck  or  Mallard 
(se«  Duck,  voL  viL  p.  605),  since  it  is  found  over  the 
greater  part  of  tho  Northern  Hemisphere ;  but,  save  in 
Iudia,  where  it  is  said  to  be  perhaps  the  most  plentiful 
species  of  Duck  during  the  cold  weather,  it  a  hardly  any- 
where so  numerous,  and  both  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  the  British  Islands  it  is  rather  rare 
than  otherwise.  Its  habits  also,  so  far  as  they  huve  been 
observed,  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Wild  Duck ;  but  its 
appearance  on  the  water  is  very  different,  its  small  head, 
flat  back,  elongated  form,  and  elevated  stem  rendering  it 
recognizable  by  the  fowler  even  at  such  a  dwUnce  as 
binders  him  from  seeing  its  very  distinct  plumage.  In 
coloration  the  two  sexes  agree  much  more  than  is  tho  case 
with  any  of  the  European  Freshwater  Ducks  (Anatinas) — 
one  only,  the  Ana*  marmorata,  excepted ;  hut  on  closer 
inspection  the  drake  exhibits  a  delicate  ash-coloured  breast, 
and  upper  wing-coverts  of  a  deep  chestnut,  which  are  wholly 
wanting  ju  bis  soberly  clad  partner.  She,  however,  has,  in 
common  with  him,  some  of  the  secondary  quills  of  a  pure 
white,  presenting  a  patch  of  that  colour  which  forms  one  of 
the  most  readily  perceived  distinctive  characters  of  the 
species.  Tho  Gadwall  is  a  bird  of  some  interest,  since  it 
is  one  of  the  few  that  have  been  induced,  by  the  protection 
afforded  them  in  certain  localities,  to  resume  the  indigenous 
position  they  once  filled,  but  had,  through  tho  draining  and 
reclaiming  of  marshy  lands,  long  since  abandoned.  In 
regard  to  the  present  species,  this  fact  is  due  to  the  efforts 
if  the  late  Mr  Andrew  Fountaine,  on  whose  property*  in 

1  Webster  gives  the  etymology  ffad  teeli— go  about  well.  Dr  R.  O. 
Latham  lug^vwts  that  It  is  taken  from  the  syllables  oimdInI,  of  tba 
Latin  futrqutdvla,  a  TaaL  Tba  (palling  "  Gadwall  seam*  to  be 
Bret  found  in  Willnghby  in  107*3.  ™-d  hoi  bean  generally  adopted  by 
later  writsn  ;  but  Merrett,  in  lo67,  baa  "  Omddcl"  [Pinax  JUrum 
naturaliun  lir itinnicamm,  p.  loO),  saying  that  it  vu  so  called  by 
Urd-dealar*.  Tbs  synonym  "  Gray,"  given  by  WUlnghby  and  Kay, 
is  doubtluis  derived  from  tho  general  colour  or  the  species,  and  ha»  iti 
analogue  In  tba  Icelandic  Qrdumd,  applied  xlmoet  indifferently,  or  with 
■ome  dintingnunins;  epithet,  to  the  female  of  any  of  the  Freeh  water 
Dncka,  and  eapwially  to  both  aexca  of  the  pmaent,  in  which,  ea,*tated 
fa  tlw  text,  then  is  cony>aratir&lj  liUla  Oi&ira&c*  of  riuniige  in  L>raio 
sod  Dock. 


West  Norfolk  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  tho 
Gadwall  has  now,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  annually  bred  in 
constantly  increasing  numbers,  so  thst  it  may  again  be 
accounted,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  an  inhabitant 
of  England ;  and,  as  it  has  been  always  erteemed  one  iA 
the  best  of  wild  fowl  for  the  table,  the  satisfactory  result 
of  its  encourage  meat  by  this  gentleman  ia  not  to  be 
despisad,  (a.  K.) 

GAELIC  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.  Until 
recently  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  family  of  languages  to 
which  the  Gaelic  belonged ;  indeed,  with  many  scholars  tho 
imprcasiou  exUted  that  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  branch, 
and  that  its  relations  must  all  bo  traced  among  some  one  or 
other  of  its  varieti**  This  view  arose  very  much  from  the 
neglect  with  which,  the  language  had  been  treated  by 
scientific  men.  Comparative  philology  ia  itself  a  modern 
subject  of  study.  Naturally,  in  its  progress,  the  more 
prominent  languages  came  first,  while  the  more  obscure  wars 
passed  over  as  of  comparatively  subordinate  importance. 
Tho  study  is  one  so  comprehensive,  and  requiring  so  large 
an  amount  of  acquirement  of  various  kinds,  that  it  is  no 
real  reproach  to  modem  scholarship  that  the  study  of  suck 
languages  as  the  latter  should  have  been  postponed  ia 
favour  of  that  of  languages  more  generally  known.  Their 
turn,  however,  gradually  came,  and  no  one  cau  complain 
now  that  they  have  not  received  the  attention  of  very  cooa- 
petent  scholars.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  higher  class  of 
scholarship  has  been  nurtured  anywhere  than  iu  the  study 
of  tho  Celtic  languages,  as  exhibited  by  such  men  as  Zeuss, 
Dieffenbach,  Ebel,  Whitley  Stokes,  the  Chevalier  Nigra, 
Henri  Gntdos,  and  others  who  have  devoted  their  strength, 
to  their  oxpositioa  The  result  has  been  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  fact  that  this  class  of  languages  belongs 
to  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan  stock,  and  is  closely  rohuod 
to  tho  classical  branch  of  three  tongues. 

The  first  who  brought  real  scholarship  to  hear  upon  the 
question  of  the  family  to  which  the  Celtic  dialects  belonged 
wss  Dr  Cowles  PritcWrd.  His  EaiUm  Origin,  of  tie  Celtm 
Nation*  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value,  distinguished  by  fas 
erudition,  and  the  sound  judgment  it  displays.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  whom  Britain  has  produced  hi 
the  field  of  comparative  philology.  No  doubt  it  is  with  the 
Welsh  ho  chiefly  dealt,  but,  in  discussing  such  questions  as 
he  had  to  deal  with,  it  mattered  little  which  of  the  Celtic 
tongues  was  made  nse  of.  Many  writers  followed  Dr, 
Pritchard,  and  there  ie>  now,  as  has  been  said,  no  question 
about  the  Aryan  source  of  the  Celtic  languages.    It  is  not 

grammatical  structure  and  the  idioms  correspond  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  question  is  put  beyond  a  doubt ;  while, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  common  vocables,  there  is  little 
that  is  analogous  between  th©  Celtic  and  the  Semitic 
bngaages. 

The  territory  once  occupied  by  the  Celtic  race  is  a  ques- 
tion of  mnch  interest  Now  they  are  confined  within  well- 
known  limits.  On  the  European  continent  they  occupy  that 
part  of  France  usually  called  Brittany,  the  most  westerly 
portion  of  tho  country  terminating  in  Cape  Finisterre.  They 
occupied  this  territory  so  early  as  the  days  of  Julius  Caesar, 
although  it  has  been  said  that  they  were  emigrants  from 
Britain  at  a  later  period.  The  topographical  terms  given; 
by  Caesar  hi  describing  the  Boman  invasion  all  indicate 
that  the  language  of  tho  natives  of  Brittany  used  then,  and 
for  a  long  time  before,  was  as  mnch  Celtic  as  it  is  now. 
Opposite  to  Brittany  lies  British  Cornwall,  a  region  with  a 
Celtic  tongue  until  about  100  years  ago.  The  two  Cora- 
walls — one  in  Britain  and  -the  other  in  France— terminated, 
one  on  each  side,  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Celt.  The? 
dialects  spoken  in  these  stood  in  the  closest  relationship.- 
To  the  north  of  this  lies  the  greatest  of  all  tba  modern  tmd 
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tiotw  of  the  Cimbrioo  Ceus.    Wales,  occupied  by  about  a 
million  inhabitants,  is  nearly  Celtic,  and  use*  the  ancient 
tongue  of  Wales,  Cumbria,  and  Strethcryde.    Acrora  the 
ae*»  from  Wale*  Ilea  the  Isle  of  Mao,  where  the  Gaelic 
branch  of  the  Celtic  held  sway,  and  does  to  soma  extent 
at        Id  Ireland  the  Gaelic  also  prevailed,  sad  is  still 
spoken  by  about  a  million  people.    And  lastly,  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  about  300,000  people  still  use,  less  or 
nore,  the  old  Gaelic  tongue  of  Scotland.    Thus  Brittany, 
Wales,  Man,  western  Ireland,  and  tba  Scottish  Highlands 
are  now  tho  territory  of  the  Celtic  languages.    That  tbey 
pneo  occupied  a  wider  sphere  is  beyond  a  doubt  There 
•re  traces  of  the  tongue,  in  one  form  or  other,  to  be  found 
all  along  southern  Europe.    Topography  is  a  valuable 
source  of  evidence,  and  one  that  will  be  made  to  serve  pur- 
poses it  has  never  served  as  yet ;  and  it  furnishes  us — in 
Italy,  France,  Switasrlaud,  Spain,  and  Portugal— with  relies 
which,  like  animal  fossils  dug  from  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
speak  unmistakably  of  what  formerly  existed  there.  How 
far  the  Gaelic  form  of  Celtic  speech  prevailed  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  or  whether  it  existed  alongside  of  the  Cimbrie  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.   Bat  the  name  Gallia  is  significant 
as  applied  to  France ;  and  it  is  a  suggestive  fact  that,  to 
this  day,  the  Bretons  call  Francs  Gaul,  as  distinguished 
y,  and  in  like,  manner  call  the  French 
language  Gallic,  as  distinguished  from  the  Breton.  In 
Scotland  the  Gaelic  and  Cimbrie  races  long  dwelt  together, 
distinct  and  yet  nearly  related.    When  they  separated, 
either  as  to  race  or  'anguage,  is  not  easily  settled.  There 
are  indications  on  the  Continent  which  rather  throw  doubt 
on  the  idea  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  divergence 
took  place,  after  the  settlement  of  the  race  in  Britain,  and 
farther  inquiry  as  to  these  indications  is  essential  ere  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  can  bo  reached.    But  within  the  his- 
toric period  the  two  races  existed  side  by  side  in  Scotland, 
the  Cimbrie  occupying  the  region  called  Strathclyde,  with 
their  separata  government  and  laws,  and  the  Gael  at  least 
occupying  the  Dalriadic  kingdom  of  Argyll    The  people 
call  ad  by  the  Romans  Picts  occupied  the  north  and  east  of 
Scotland.    That  these  were  the  same  people  with  the 
Dalriadic  Scots  is  somewhat  questionable.   Tost  they  were 
closely  related  to  them  is  beyond  doubt,  but  that  they  had 
linguistic  and  other  peculiarities  is  manifest.    Their  topo- 
graphy proves  it,  being  different  from  that  of  either  Wlaad 
or  Argyll,  and,  so  far  as  the  historic  relations  of  both  are 
concerned,  they  indicate  a.  state  of  chronic  war.  For 
centuries  there  were  mutual  raids  of  Scots  on  Picts,  and 
Picts  on  Scots,  until  finally,  under  Kenneth  MacAlpine, 
king  of  Dalriada,  the  Picts  were  overcome  in  the  year  8*3, 
and  they  and  the  Scote  became  united  under  one  monarchy. 
The  tradition  is  that  the  Picts  were  annihilated, — meaning, 
in  all  likelihood,  their  power, — and  there  arose 'one  great 
united  kingdom.    The  united  people  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  the  Gaelic  language 
has  come  down  from  them  to  us,  influenced  as  to  structure 
by  the  dialect  spoken  and  written  by  the  victors. 

The  Gaelic  language,  as  now  in  use  in  Scotland,  resembles 
closely  in  its  structure  both  the  Irish  and  the  Manx.  They 
form  one  family,  and  yet  it  has  its  own  distinctive  features. 
Irish  scholars  maintain  that  it  is  a  modern  snd  corrupt 
ohaboot  of  the  Irish,  and  account  in  this  way  for  these 
peculiarities.  They  say,  for  example,  that  the  absence  of 
the  present  tense  in  the  Gaelic  verb  is  a  mere  instance  of 
decay,  and  proves  the  modern  character  of  the  dialect.  But 
the  Welsh  is  no  modern  and  corrupt  form  of  Irish,  bnt  an 
ancient  distinct  tongue,  so  far  back  as  history  carries 
ua  And  yet  it  wants  the  present  tense,  indicating  that 
this  peculiarity  is  distinctive  of  some  of  the  Celtic  tongues, 
aad  that  what  is  cited  as  a  proof  of  recency  may  in  reality 
be  •  proof  of  priority.  The  present  tense  may  be  called  an 


Irish  addition  made  to  the  verb  in  the  process  of  culture. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty  in  proving  from  any  literary  remains  existing  that  the 
present  Scottish  form  of  the  language  is  of  great  antiquity. 
All  the  literary  relics  that  have  come  down  to  us  are 
written  in  what  is  usually  nlled  the  Irish  dialect.  -The 
present  tense  is  in  universal  use,  as  well  by  Scottish  as  by 
Irish  writers.  This  sreee  from  the  identity  of  the  Irish  and 
Scottish  churches.  The  dialect  in  which  all  theological 
treatises  were  written  was  one,  aad  this  dialect  extended 
from  the  clergy  to  bards,  and  sennachies,  and  medical  men. 
There  is  not  a  page  of  Gaelic  written  in  any  other  dialect 
before  the  middle  of  lsst  century.  But  as  in  other  coun- 
tries there  wss  both  a  spoken  and  a  written  dialect  in  use, 
so  in  both  Scotland  snd  Ireland  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  dialect  in  use  among  the  people  as  their  common  speech, 
and  another  used  -by  their  scholars,— the  former  varying 
according  to  locality,  aad  the  latter  being  identical  through- 
out Some  of  the  features  that  distinguish  the  Gaelic 
language,  partly  in  common  with  the  other  Celtic  tongues, 
and  partly  not,  are  the  following  r— 

1.  The  aspiration  of  consonant*.  This  is  accomplished  by  tba 
Chang*  of  m  into  v,  of  b  BwtS  »,  of  d  into  y,  of  f  into  a  broad  y,  of 
P  into  /,  and  «  aad  I  into  A  A*  appearing  in  the  initial  artieuli- 
tion*  this  present?  a  peculiar  diffi.- ulty  to  tho  learner  of  Gaelio.  Ha 
ha*  been  accustomed,  in  learning  other  tongue*,  to  obaervt  tba 
change*  raqturad  by  inflexion,  and  other  requirement*  of  correct 
grammatical  atrsetur*.  But  he.  ha*  not  been  familiar  with  change* 
in  the  initial  letters  of  word*.  In  English  these  letters  Barer 
undergo  any  change;  but  in  Oeelio  ha  mast*  with  aach  changes  at 
once.  He  finds  mac,  a  son,  becoming  in  certain  circumstances  vac, 
ami  he  is  ready  to  doubt  whether  both  form*  belong  to  the  sameword. 
To  make  the  difficulty  sa  little  formidable  a*  possible  to  the  reader,  the 
authors  of  the  Gaelic  orthography  fell  upon  the  method  of  using  the 
latter  A, which,  though  hardly  a  letter  in  Gaelic,  aad  never  need  to 
begin  a  word,  is  now  used  more  than  any  other  latter.  The  Irish 
use  a  dot  Tho  use.  of  the  A  serve*  to  preserve  to  the  reader  the 
original  form  of  the  word.  Heaps  mac  become*  by  aspiration,  or 
adoucutemnt  as  the  French  call  it,  mhac,  pronounced  vac  Then* 


Initial  change*  of  certaia  consonants  era  mad*  for  tho  «**rpos*  of 
euphony,  to  which  Gaelis  makes  large  sacrifices,  and  also  Car  tha 
purpose  of  distinguishing  gender.  An  aspiration  converts  the 
feminine  into  the  masculine,  and,  via  versa.  An  ttann  is  the  head, 
masculine,  a'  that  the  foot,  feminine.  8o  a  r Ac*  la  his  met,  a  ant  Is 
her  foot ;  a  dteana  is  his  head,  •  cassus  i*  her  head,  th«  pronoun 
undergoing  no  change,  although  its  gender  U  indicated  by  the 
There  are  other  purpose*  served  by  aspiration  of  consider  - 
The  Gaelic  learner  make,  a  lavge  acquisition  when 
ha  master*  the  principle*  of  aspiration,  sad  inquirers  into  th« 
characters  of  the  language  will  cess*  to  blame  the  teqsaaey  with 
which  A  appear*  in  Gaelic  writing  whan  they  ootn*  to  sea  how  ua* 
portant  a  purpose  ft  serve*. 

2.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Gaelic  language  i*  to  fee  (bund,  as 
already  said,  in  the  want  of  a  present  tens*  in  the  verb.  The 
verb  "  to  do  "  is  dean,  the  theme  of  the  verb  being  in  the  tmpcra- 
tive  mood.  There  is  no  tense  expressing  simply  1  do,  tit*  form  in 
uso  being  I  am  doing,  tAa  mi  a'  dcanamL  The  Irish  aay  dcanaim, 
I  do,  but  that  is  not  the  Scottish  form  or  the  expression.  In  this 
Gaelic  is  not  only  at  one  with  several  of  the  Celtic  branches, 
but  with  some  of  the  Semitic  tongue*.  And  it  baa  this  farther  in 
common  with  these  last,  that  the  future  is  used  to  express  present 
time.  This  occurs  frequently  In  the  Gaelic  version  of  the  Rible, 
where  we  have  an  H  a  chrtidtat  asm*  a'  Mhac,  he  thst  will 
believe  in  the  Son,  for  he  that  believeth.  And  yet  occasional!*  a 
true  present  tense  appesrs  in  Gaelic  : — an  eJvtn*  tsat  sinf  1  to 
vou  hear  that!  cluinnidh,  I  do  hear  it;  am  /ate  (hu  tint  Do 
you  are  that!  (hi,  I  do  see  it  In  tho**  case*  and  some  o 
there  ia  no  doubt  a  distinct  present  tense.    The  case*  are,  how 


present  1 

few,  and  occur  in  peculiar  circumstance -a. 

I.  Another  feature  peculiar  to  Gaelic  is  that  there  is  no  real 
infinitive  in  the  verb.  The  infinitive  in  use  is  a  noun  which  may 
appear  cither  in  the  form  of  a  participle  or  an  infinitive,  according 
to  the  effect  of  the  preceding  preposition.  I  am  going  to  strike, 
tka  mi  'doi  da  bhualadk,  I  am  going  to  striking ;  I  am  striking.  (As 
mi  a'  bualadK,  I  am  at  striking, — the  preposition  do,  to,  ia  the  one 
case  giving  the  noun  the  force  of  an  infinitive,  and  tho  preposition  aw 
or  a",  at,  giving  the  same  noun  the  force  of  a  participle.  The  Garlic 
infinitive  is  thus  identical  with  the  Latin  gerund,  and  is  one  of  the 


point*  where  the  classical  snd  the  < 

In  the  article  Cxltio  Literati  re  reference  is  made 
to  some  of  those  esses  in  which  the  Irish  dialect  of  the 
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year  1819,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh,  and,  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  number  of  them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe 
that,  under  the  letter  "  I "  alone,  they  reach  the  number  of 
382  in  the  first  edition  of  the  book.  A  large  number  of 
these  proverbial  layings  escaped  the  notice  of  Mr  Mackintosh, 
and  additions  were  made  in  the  second  edition,  while 
some  of  the  very  best  are  not  recorded  even  yet  Prover- 
bial sayings  in  English  are  represented  vby  sayings  of  a 
different  kind  in  Gaelic,  having  the  Bamo  meaning.  "There 
is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  "  is  represented 
Vy  It  It  dmne  an  ni  a  tkliugta*  e,  aeh  eh*  lei*  am  at  a 
ekayaineat  «,  *  What  a  man  swallows  is  his  own,  but  not~ 
what  he  chews."  M  It  never  rains  but  it  pours  "  is  repro- 
sacted  by  An  uair  a  tktid  a*  ekaiUeach  '*  a  rnith,  thetd  i 
V»  a  deann-ruilh,  "  When  the  old  woman  takes  to  running, 
she  rnns  with  a  will."  M  Sour  grapes  " — if  ionium  a'  bhaird 
rit  a'  chaiateal,  cha  It'id  wu  fkrim  do'n  chai*(«fil  bhrrun,  eha 
ieid\  cAa  Itig  iad  arm  mi,  "The  bard's  oath  to  the  castle, 
'•I  wont  go  to  the  vile  castle ;  no,  they  won't  let  me  in/" 
The  Gaelic  proverbs  are  full  of  interest,  and  add  much  to 
the  power  of  either  speech  or  writing  when  skilfully  nsed 

SyevJaehdan,  or  Tale*  0/  Firtion. — These  at  one  time 
abounded  in  the  Highlands,  and  had  much  in  common  with 
the  tales  collected  and  published  by  Grimm  and  Dasent, 
from  the  German  and  -the  Norse.  Until  lately,  these  tales 
were  entirely  oral,  aud  .were  little  known  beyond  certain 
portions  of  the  West  Highlands.  ■  Recently  they  have  been 
collected,  tranidated^and* edited,  with  peculiar  care  and  skill, 
by  Mr  J.  F.  Campbell,  in  four  8vo  volumes.  This  is  a 
real  addition  to  Gaelic  literature,  and- Mr  Campbell  has  laid 
every  friend  of  that  literature  under  obligation.  One  real 
Herri ce  it  has  dono  in  preserving  for  ua  admirable  specimens 
of  the  must  idiomatic  and  popular  forms  of  the  Gaelic- 
language.  We  have  it  there  as  used  by  the  tellers  of 
popular  tales  among  the  people  for  generations.  Whence 
many  of  these  tales  have  come  it  is  bard  to  say,  but  tales 
have  been  collected  in  the  small  islands  south  of  Barrs, 
where  the  people  seldom  tread  the  soil  of  even  their  main 
island,  containing  ideas  and  forms  of  thought  which  never 
could  have  originated  there,  and  the  preservation  of  which, 
ia  such  a  locality,  is  a  remarkable  fact.  Are  they  relics  of 
a>  higher  civilization  existing  in  ages  long  gone  byl  It  is 
remcrkable  that  the  Thomas  the  Rhymer  of  Lowland 
tradition  is  well  known  in  the  traditions  of  the  Highlands, 
and  that  stories  of  bim  related  on  the  borders  in  broad 
Scotch  are  related  in  the  Highlands  in  Oaelic  as  tales  of 
great  antiquity. 

Clan  Ilutory. — A  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  Gaelic 
Oel  t  consists  of  clan  history.  The  clan  system  does  not 
item  to  be  very  ancient.  In  all  probability  it  dates  from 
the  period  when  the  Gaelic  kingdom  of  Scotland  ceased  to 
exist  It  has  been  already  said  to  date  from  the  era  of 
charters.  But  the  two  eras  are  pretty  nearly  identical 
Down  to  the  reign  of  Malcolm  III  the  Gaelic  kingdom 
appears  to  have  been  to  a  large  extent  homogeneous.  There 
were  no  elements  in  it  but  what  were  Celtic,  as  it  never 
really  embraced  within  it  the  Scandinavian  sections.  Then 
the  land  was  governed  by  its  maormort  and  toiteacht,  men 
who  represented  the  central  governing  power.  It  would 
seem  that  when,  in  the  reign  of  David  I.,  the  kingdom 
became  largely  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman,  the  Gaelic 
people  became  estranged  from  their  native  kings,  and 
gathered  themselves  in  sections  under  the  sway  of  their  own 
chiefs  ;  and  hence  came  chiefs  and  clans,  instead  of  a  king 
and  hb  subjects  forming  a  united  nation.  The  change  was 
a  serious  one  for  the  Gaelic  people,  as  they  never  became 
again  what  thoy  had  been  before.  Clan  names  appear  at 
as  early  period,  and  in  soma  form  or  other  must  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  the  Sazonised  kings ;  but  not 
eas  of  the  great  clans  of  Highland  history— the  Macdonalds, 


lio  n 

the  Macleans,  the  Campbells,  the  Macleods,  the  Mackenzie*,' 
the  Mackintoshes,  or  others — appears  atelL  In  the  book  c4 
Deer,  supposed  to  be  of  the  11th  or  12th  century,  the 
names  of  two  clans — the  clan  Morgan  and  the  clan  Cunan— 
appear ;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  these  represent 
any  clan  existing  now,  although  clan  Morgan  is  said  to  be 
the  old  name  of  the  Mackays  of  Strathnaver.  „  But  the 
names  in  that  interesting  record  are  for  the  most  pari*  purely 
patronymic,  and  do  not  indicate  any  connexion  with  existing 
clans.  The  fact  is  that,  till  very  recently,  the  dan  name  was 
conGned  to  the  chief,  Is  records  of  old  deeds  and  processes 
at  law  serve  to  show. 

The  Gaelic  historical  literature  of  one  kind  or  another  u 
of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  of  relics,  written  and 
traditions),  of  the  old  sennachies  or  family  historians.  In 
certain  sections  of  the  country  the  local  traditions  are  full 
of  the  stories  of  old  feuds,  and,  thongh  not  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on,  contain  usually  an  element  of  truth.  In  Suther- 
land the  feuds  of  the  Suthcrlands  and  the  Mackays,  in  Lewii 
those  of  the  Mackenzie*  and  Macleods,  in  Skye  the  feuds 
of  the  Mi-cods  and  the  Macdonalds,  in  eastern  Inverness 
shire  thoie  of  the  Mackintoshes  and  Cummings,  in 
Lochaber  those  of  the  Mackintoshes  and  the  Camera  1  is,  in 
Perthshire  those  of  the  Campbells  aud  the  Macgregora,  and 
others  in  other  quarters  are  largely  related.  Native 
accounts  of  the  clans  were  sometimes  committed  to  writing, 
a  specimen  of  which  appears  in  the  transactions  of  the  lona 
Club.  For  a  good  deal  of  what  is  historical  regarding  tho 
Highlands,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  Irish  Annals,  which 
occasionally  refer  to  events  occurring  in  Scotland. 

MS.  Literature. — The  written  Gaelic  literature  was  at 
its  earlier  period  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  Ireland  that  it 
is  not  easy  in  every  instance  to  distinguish  them.  The 
early  church  of  both  countries  was  one,  and  the  early  litera- 
ture was  tho  offspring  of  the  early  church.  The  very  first 
notices  we  have  of  the  church,  whether  among  the  mission 
institutes  of  Ireland  or  in  lona,  indicate  the  existence  and 
extensive  cultivation  of  a  native  literature.  The  transcrip- 
tion or  translation  of  portions  of  tho  Scriptures  is  shown  to 
have  been  one  of  the  frequent  exercises  of  the  early  mis- 
sionaries, and  they  all  learned  to  write  the  same  dialect  and 
rruxko  use  of  the  same  letters.  Many  of  the  MSSL  written 
in  lona  may  be  credited  to  Ireland,  and  vtc*  versa ;  and 
writings  found  in  Continental  libraries  may  be  presumed  to 
have  been  tho  work  of  Scottish  as  truly  as  of  Irish  writers. 
The  early  treatises,  and  glosses  upon  Latin  treatises,  on 
theological  and  other  subjects  still  existing  in  the  early 
Gaelic  dialect  are  numerous,  and  have  afforded  matrrials 
for  the  acute  and  masterly  criticism  of  Zeuss,  De  Nigra, 
Stokes,  and  others ;  arid  these  are  accompanied  by  treatises 
on  grammar,  history,  medicine,  astrology,  metaphysics, 
poetry,  and  similar  subjects,  which  are  of  much  interest 
Most  of  these  remains  are  found  in  tho  collections  iu  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  and  in  the  library  of  the  Irish  Royal 
Academy;  but  there  are  numerous  remains  in  the  Edinburgh 
Advocates'  Library,  which  prove  at  least  that  there  were  in 
Scotland  persons  who  valued  aud  collected  this  literature 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  thero  were  many  contributor* 
to  it  as  well. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  Gaelic  writing,  which  can  be 
pronounced  to  be  Scottish  beyond  any  question,  is  the  Book 
of  Deer,  said  already  to  be  a  work  of  the  11th  or  1  "Jtb 
century.  The  book  itself  consists  of  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  written  in  Latin.  The  Gaelic  portion  consist* 
of  historical  references,  with  notices  of  grants  of  lan>1 
beslowed  on  the  old  monastery  of  Deer,  in  Aberdeenshire 
These  references  and  notices  arc,  for  the  most  part,  writter 
on  the  margin.  They  show  that,  at  the  time  tho  look  **na 
written,  the  Gaelic  language  was  used,  both  for  sjwasiu^  and 
writing,  ia  Mm  district  arouud  Deer,  where  it  is  now  <i«- 
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in  the  topography.  There  is  not  a  shade  of 
difference  between  the  language  of  the  Book  of  Deer  and  the 
language  of  the  Irish  writings  of  the  same  age.  The 
following  specimen  of  the  notices  of  grants  of  land  may  be 
interesting  : — Donehad  mac  mec  bead  mee  hided  dorat  acliad 
madchor  docriU  aeu*  drottan  aeutdocholuimalle  in*6re  gobrdd 
maleehi  aaucSmgell  acusgille  eritt  mac  fingvmi  inndienati 
itUettet,  <tc.  "  Duncan,  son  of  Mac  Beth,  son  of  Idid,  gave 
Achod  Madchor  to  Christ,  and  to  Droetan,  and  to 
ColumeiUe,  in  freedom  for  ever;  Maleehi,  and  Comgal!, 
and  Gilchrist,  son  of  Fingon,  witnesses  in  proof  of  it"  The 
notice  of  grants  continue  in  similar  form,  being  records  kept 
within  the  monastery  of  what  had  been  given.  The  Book 
of  Deer  is  a  work  .of,  much  interest  to  the  Gaelic  scholar, 
and  bis  best  thanks  are  dne  to  the  Spalding  Club  and  the 
late  Dr  John  Stuart  for  the  excellent  volume  they  have 
published,  containing  all  that  ii  interesting  in  the  original, 
with  a  fall  and  learned  account  of  it 

Of  the  period  immediately  after  the  Book  of  Deer  there 
are  several  MS.  remains  of  Scottish  Gaelic  writing  in 
existence.  There  is  the  Glennmson  MS.  in  the  Edinburgh 
Advocates*  Library,  inscribed  with  the  date  1238,  and  con- 
taining several  interesting  fragments.  Here  we  find  the 
famous  lay  of  Deirdre  or  Darthulo,  connected  with  the  story 
of  the  sons  of  Usaoth.  The  whole  character  of  this  MS.  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Irish  MSS.,  and  yet  it  is  manl 
fesily  a  Scottish  work.  There  are  lives  of  saints  preserved ; 
one  of  these,  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  is  the  life  of  St 
Findchua.  Mr  Skene,  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  PicU  and 
Scott,  gives  transcripts  of  several  important  MSS.,  as  the 
Duan  Albanach,  or  poetical  accounts  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
recited^by  the  royal  bard  at  the  coronation  of  Malcolm 
Kenmore.  This  was  copied  from  an  Irish  MS.,  but  is 
manifestly  a  Scottish  composition.  The  bards  of  "both 
Ireland  and  Scotland  often  crossed  the  Irish  Channel,  and 
their  works  were  well  known  on  both  sides  of  it 

The  14th  and  15th  centuries  were  a  period  of  revival  of 
literature  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Celts 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  felt  the  impulse.  This  was  a 
period  of  much  writing  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland.  The 
remains  that  exist  are  of  a  varied  kind,  and  are  numerous, 
especially  those  of  the  15th  century.  Of  this  century  is 
the  only  Gaelic  charter  that  we  posses?,  which  is  printed, 
with  a  translation,  in  the  National  Record*  of  Scotland, 
Of  this  age  also  are  numerous  medical  MSS.  Some  of 
these  belonged  to  the  famous  family  of  Beatons,  hereditary 
physicians  to  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  contain  accounts 
of  such  remedies  as  were  believed  at  the  time  to  have 
ofneacy  in  the"  cure  of  disease.  Others  are  metaphysical 
treatises,  while  others  deal  with  what  were  looked  upon  as 
the  great  and  important  mysteries  of  astrology.  Of  this 
period  also  are  moat  of  the  written  genealogies  that  remain. 
The  remarkable  thing  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Gaelic 
languago  bears  tho  marks  of  cultivation  at  the  time.  In 
both  medicine  and  metaphysics  words  are  found  to  express 
the  most  abstract  ideas,  which  could  .not  be  understood  by 
the  modern  Highlander.  As  has  already  been  said,  some 
of  these  writings  are  translations  from  Arabic  writers,  as 
Averrocs,  Avicenna,  Iacobus  de  Forlivio,  and  others.  The 
state  of  learning  at  the  time  in  the  Highlands  was  not 
behind  that  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  clergy  and 
the  physicians,  and  even  the  bards,  were  possessed  of  real 
iaarntng,  and  have  left  evidence  of  it 

The  16th  century  was  the  period  of  two  important  addi- 
tions to  Gaelic  literature.  The  first  of  these  was  what  is 
called  "The  Dean  of  Lismore's  book,"  a  collection  of 
poetical  pieces,  and  an  obituary,  chiefly  of  the  M*Greger 
ehiefs,  made  about  the  year  1512.  Tho  work  has  recently 
been  transcribed,  translated,  and  edited,  with  notes  by  the 
Rev.  Dr  M'Lauchlan.  and  an  introduction  and  additional 


notes  by  Mr  W.  F.  Skene.  The  work  is  one  which  has 
helped  to  settle  several  interesting  questions  connected 
with  Gaelic  literature.  It  makes  clear  that,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  dean  of  Lismore  of  1512,  there  was  much  in' 
common  between  the  Celtic  scholars  and  bards  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  Scotland,  while  the  latter  were  striking  out  a 
course  for  themselves,  in  laying  aside  the  Irish  letter  and 
orthography,  and  in  using  the  Saxon  letter  and  an  ortho- 
graphy almost  purely  phonetic.  The  dean  of  Lismore's  boo* 
is  a  substantial  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  Gaol. 
The  same  century  furnished  us  with  another  important 
addition  in  the  translation  of  the  prayer-book  usually  called 
"John  Knox's  Liturgy"  into  Gaelic,  by  John  Carswell,  tho' 
bishop  of  the  Isles.  This  is  the  first  Gaelic  book  that  ever 
was  printed,  and  bears  the  date  of  1567.  Titers  was  till 
very  recently  only  one  complete  copy  of  this  work  in  exist- 
ence, that  in  the  library  of.  the  duke  of  Argyll ;  but  no«r.' 
tho  book  has  been  reprinted,  edited  by  Dr  M'Lauchlan/ 
who  has  given  an  English  translation,  and  such  notices  of 
the  life  of  Carswell  as  very  scanty  materials  would  permit1 
This  book  is  printed  in  the  Roman  letter.  The  publication1 
of  Carswell's  Gaelic  prayer-book  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  of  its  publication  the  Highlanders  could 
read  Gaelic,  and  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  dialect 
then  iu  use  among  scholars  both  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  . 

Of  the  17th  century  not  many  ■remains  exist  Calvin's 
Catechitm  was  published  about  the  beginning  of  the  century, 

I  probably  translated  by  Carswell,  and  published  long*  after 
hi  i  death.  A  copy  is  now  hardly  to  be  found.  But  two 
important  contributions  were  made  towards  the  close  of  the 

|  century.  The  one  of  these  was  the  metrical  translation  of 
the  Gaelic  Psalms,  executed  both  by  the  synod  of  Argyll 
and  the  Rev.  Robert  Kirke  of  Balquhidder ;  and  .the  other 
was  on  edition,  in  the  Roman  letter,  of  Bedell's  Irish  Bible 
for  the  nse  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  The  first  fifty 
of  the  psalms  by  the  synod  were  published  in  1650,  and  the 
whole  psalter  was  completed  in  1694.  Kirke  published  his 
version  in  1684.  Both  are  highly  creditable  performances, 
and  Kirke  is  entitled  to  special  commendation,  inasmuch  as 
the  Gaelic  language  was  acquired  by  him  after  he  was  settled 
in  the  Highlands.  Kirke's  version  of  the  Iriih  Bible  for 
the  use  of  the-  Highlanders  was  published  in  1690.  The 
New  Testament  is  that  of  O'Donnell.  This  work  is  accom- 
panied by  a  glossary  including  the  words  in  the  Irish  Bible 
not  generally  in  use  in  the  Highlands.  The  book  was  for 
a  time  used  in  Highland  churches,  but  tho  Irish  Bible,  in 
the  Irish  letter,  was  well  known  and  read  in  the  Highlands — 
both  in  churches  and  in  families. 

The  18th  century  was  productive  of  large  additions  to 
Gaelio  literature,  partly  due  to  an  awakening  of  religions 
life,  partly  to  the  Jacobite  rising,  and  partly  to  the  progress 
of  literary  culture.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  Lhuyd 
produced  his  Vocabulary,  accompanied  by  a  few  interesting 
Gaelic  compositions  from  the  Highlands.  About  the  same 
time,  the  synod  of  Argyll  executed  a  translation  of  the 
Confession  of  r'aitb  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms. 
These  were  published  in  1725.  M'Donald's  Vocabulary 
appeared  in  the  year  1741.  It  is  the  first  attempt  at  any. 
thing  like  a  vocabulary  of  the  Gaelic.  It  is  of  little  value 
except  as  being  the  first  book  in  which  the  orthography 
approached  to  that  of  the  modern  Gaelic.  During  this 
century  several  famous  Gaelic  bards  nourished.  M'Donald, 
the  author  of  the  Vocabulary,  filled  the  country  with 
Jacobite  and  other  songs.  The  former  are  of  a  violent 
character,  indicating  keen  partisanship  with  the  exiled 
Stuarts.  Mlntyre  of  Glenorchy,  commonly  called  Duncan 
Ban,  flourished  about  the  same  period,  and,  though  he  was 
a  Jacobite  at  first,  this  appeared  less  in  his  compositions 
than  in  M'Donald's.  His  hunting  and  other  descriptive 
are  admirable.  M'Kay  or  Calder,  usually  callod  Rob 
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»be  Reay  bard,  flourished  about  the  mine  time,  and  bos  left 
numerous  admirable  pieces  of  Gaelic  poetry.  •  Others  were 
also  successful  composers,  such  as  William  Ross  of  Oairloch, 
and  the  religious  poet  of  the  Highlands,  Dougal  Buchanan. 
And  towards  the  dose  of  the  century  was  published  QillieYs 
Collection  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  one  of  the  best  collections  we 
possess,  containing,  as  it  do  j,  many  authentic  pieces  of 
Ossian  ie  poetry  taken  down  when  the  old  clan  system  was 
still  in  force  in  the  Highlands  to  a  larger  extent  than  now. 
But  the  18th  century  was  distinguished  by  two  works  of 
special  interest,  in  different  departments.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  Gaelic  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  second  was 
Macphorson's  Ouian.  The  former  was  executed  chiefly  by 
the  Rev.  James  Stewart,  of  Killin,  and  his  son  the  Rev.  Dr 
John  Stewart,  of  Luss, — two  eminent  scholars,  who  .had  nil 
the  soundness  of  judgment  necessary  for  such  a  work.  This 
translation  of  the  Bible  has  been  most  popular  in  the  High- 
lands and  throughout  the  British  Monies  where  the  Gaelic 
is  still  spoken.  The  Gaelic  learn  .-  cannot  .do  better  at  the 
outset  than  master  the  Gaelic  Bible.  Macpherson's  Ossian 
appeared  about  the  same  time,  but  not  in  Gaelic.  It 
appeared  first  in  English  dress.  This  was  the  only  mode 
of  making  the  general  public  acquainted  with  it-  Mac- 
pherson's first  small  volume  of  fragments  appeared  alto- 
gether in  English;  it  would  have  been  well  if  both  the 
original  and  the  translation  had  been  published  simultane- 
ously. The  only  part  of  the  Gaelic  that  was  published 
before  1818  was  what  is  called  a  "  Specimen  of  the  Original 
of  Temora,"  given  with  the  other  poems  in  Engli.sh.in  1762. 
The  opinions  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  Macpherson's 
Ouian  are  as  various  as  ever,  and  yet  considerable  progress 
bos  been  made  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  which  all  parties 
are  prepared  to  acknowledge.  If  has  been  established  that 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  have  been  known  and  written 
down  in  the  Highlands  for  300  years,  that  many  of  them 
have  been  handod  down  by  tradition,  that  these  were 
fragments  referring  to  certain  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  Gaelic  race,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  make  it 
improbable  that  such  poems  as  those  translated  by 
Macpherson  could  have  existed.  Farther,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Highlanders  at  once,  whether  they  knew  the  pieces  or 
not  as  given  by  Macpherson,  recognized  them  ai  in  a  style 
familiar  to  them,  and  as  relating  to  persons  and  events  with 
which  they  were  familiar.  That  Mac  hereon  found  materials 
for  hia  work  in  the  Highlands  is  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it 
seems  quite  as  manifest  that  he  used  very  considerable 
liberties  with  them  in  order  to  serve  his  object  of  producing 
a  great  Gaelic  epic  poem  or  poems.  In  1818  the  full 
Gaelic  version  was  printed,  long  after  the  death  of  James 
Macpherson.  The  Poem*  of  Ouian,  as  collected,  and  trans- 
lated, and  edited  by  Mncpherson,  are  a  valuable  and  inter- 
esting addition  to  Gaelic  literature,  and  enter  largely  into 
the  history  of  the  modern  literature  of  Europe.  The  Saxon 
may  have  his  doubts  about  Ossian,  and  may  have  little 
scruple  or  delicacy  in  stating  them,  but  the  Gael  knows 
more  about  Ossian  than  he  does  about  Milton,  and  is  more 
familiar  with  his  heroes  than  with  those  of  Homer. 

The  19th  century  has  seen  many  large  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  Gaelic  Celt  It  has  shared  in  the 
general  progress  of  learning,  and  with  this  it  has  risen  in 
the  estimation  of  the  scholars  of  Europe.  Grammars  and 
dictionaries  have  been  compiled;  magazines  of  various  kinds 
have  been  started  and  carried  on  for  a  time  with  much 
rigour;  collections,  such  as  Mackenzie's  Beauties  of  Gaelic: 
Poetry,  have  been  made;  and  auch  provisions  have  been  laid 
op  for  the  future  as  to  secure  an  ample  aupply  of 
materials  for  the  scholars  of  a  coming  age.  That  appears 
to  be  the  special  work  laid  upon  the  scholar}  of  the  present 
time.  They  have  to  collect  materials  and  commit  them  to 
writing,  and  to  describe  the  peculiarities  that  are  distinctive 


of  a  living  language,  for  the  nse  of  thou  wbo  hereafter  can 
only  study  it  as  ens  ting  in  books,  where  emphasia,  and  tone, 
and  accent  are  altogether  unknown,  and  where  the  com- 
ments and  expositions  of  living  men,  familiar  with  the 
langnago  and  the  literature  from  their  childhood,  are  alto- 
gether awarding.  For  that  the  Gaelic  language  is  in  a  state 
of  decay  is  manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  observer.  And 
the  decay  is  twofold,  being  both  within  and  without 
Within,  the  vocabulary  is  waning,  and  English  words  are 
coming  into  use.  Gaelic  idioms  are  fu  like  manner  disap- 
pearing, and  English  idioms  replacing  them ;  while  from 
without,  under  the  influence  of  education,  immigration, 
steamboats,  railways,  and  other  modem  devices,  English  is 
rapidly  finding  its  way  into  the  land,  and  pushing  the 
ancient  tongue  out  of  it  When  this  process  is  completed, 
a  change  will  befall  the  people  too,  for  there  ia,  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  close  relation  between  the  character  of  a 
language  and  the  character  of  the  "eople  who  ose  it ;  so 
that,  when  the  Gaelic  disappears,  many  of  the  features  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Highland  character  will  disappear  along 
with  it  In  some  respects  this  will  be  cause  of  regret ;  in 
others  perhaps  it  will  not 

At  the  close  of  the  article  Celtic  LrrzxATtrxa  a  list  is  given  of 
the  existing  MS.  remains  of  Gaelic  literature.  It  may  interest 
readers  and  aid  students  of  Gaelie  to  furnish  here  a  list  of  some  of 
the  more  important  printed  books  in  the  language.  They  arc  as 
follows":— 

Fragments  in  Report  of  Highland  Society  on  Ouian ;  Fragments 
in  Chronicle*  of  Piets  and  Scots;  The  Book  of  Deer;  The  Book  of 
the  Dean  of  Lxsmore ;  Carsewell's  Prayer  Book ;  Bedell's  and 
O'Donell's  Bible;  The  Gaelic  Psalter,  various  editions;  The  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  and  Catechisms ;  Lhuyd's  Vocabulary;  IP  Donald's 
Vocabulary;  Ossian' s  Poem*;  Smith's  Scan  Dana;  Gillies'*  Collection 
of  Poems;  slacdonald's  Poems;  M'lntyre's  Poems;  Bob  Ponn's 
Poems;  Dougal  Buchanan's  Hymns;  M'Callum's  Collection  of 
Poetry  ;  The  Gaelic  Bible;  Stewart's  Collection  of  Poems;  Tamer's 
Collection  of  Poems;  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  Jx'orth,  edited  by  Rose; 
The.  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry,  M  'K^nzie;  Grant's  Hymns;  M  In  tosh's 
Gaelic  Proverbs;  Stewart's  Gaelic  Grammar;  Munro's  Gaelic  Gram- 
mar ;  Highland  Society's  Gaelie  Dictionary;  Armstrong's  Gaelie 
Dictionary;  H'Alpin's  Gaelic  Dictionary;  Highland  Tales,  collected 
and  edited  by  J.  F.  Campbell;  Leabhar  na  Feiun,  by  J.  F. 
Campbell;  An  Duanaire,  by  D.  C.  M'Pheraon;  An  Tcaehdairt 
Gaelach,  by  Rev.  DrM'Lcod;  An  Fhiauis,  by  Rev.  Dr  Mackay; 
An  Gaidheal,  a  magazine;  numerous  translations  from  the  English, 
chiefly  religious  works;  Connell's'  Astronomy ;  M'Kcnrie's  Ihitory 
of  Scotland ;  besides  many  others.  (T.  M'L.) 

GAETA,  at  one  time  the  "  Gibraltar  of  Italy,"  a  strongly- 
fortified  seaport  town  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  peninsula  forming  the  N.W.  boundary  of  the 
Gnlf  of  Gaeta,  with  a  station  on  the  railway  40  miles  N.W. 
of  Naples.  The  citadel  occupies  the  heights  of  the  pen- 
insula, and  the  town  atretches  below  in  a  long  thin  line 
To  the  east  lies  the  harbour,  one  of  the  safest  on  the  whole 
coast  with  a  depth  of  about  Iff  feet  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  the  churches,  the  conventual  build- 
ings (of  which  the  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  the  Fran 
ciBcaus  and  the  Benedictines),  the  hospital,  and  the  found- 
ling asylum.  In  the  cathedral,  which  was  founded  or 
partially  built  by  Barbamssa,  are  several  objects  of  historical 
iutcrest : — the  body  of  St  Erasmus  (the  St  Ermo  or  Elmo, 
whose  "  fires"  are  familiar  to  the  Mediterranean  sailor);  the 
standard  presented  by  Pope  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of  Austria, 
the  hero  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto ;  and  a  baptismal  font 
from  the  ruins  of  Formia?,  which  had  formerly  been  an  altar 
to  Bacchus,'  and  still  bears  the  Greek  inscription  SaAnW 
AfV«"«  eVofyrc.  Among  the  larger  remains  of  Roman 
Gaeta  are  a  temple  and  an  aqueduct ;  and  the  circular  Torre 
dOrletndo,  which  crowns  the  height  above  the  citadel,  is,  -in 
reality,  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  as  is  distinctly 
proved  by  a  well-preserved  inscription.  Tho  suburbs  ol 
Gaeta,  called  Castellona,  Mola  di  Oacta,  and  Del  BorgO,  are 
larger  than  the  town  itself,  nml  form  a  separate  commune 
under  tho  name  of  Formia  fsee  Fokmia).    The  population 
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of  the  town  ia  1671  was  7193,  and  of  the 
include*  Anatola,  18,385. 

Gaeta  is  identified  with  Ceiate,  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  about 
whose  origin  and  tame  very  different  acoonnta  are  offered  by  the 
rations  Greek  and  Roman  writer*.  Virgil  makes  it  the  burial-place 
of  Caiota  Uie  none  of  .+'m-«,  while.  Strabo  connects  the  name  with 
a  Lacoaian  weed  signifying  a  oarer  a.  In  Cicero's  time  the  harbour 
of  Oaieta  was  a  porim  etHkerrimms  et  pltnimimut  navfuwi,  and  it 
wiu  afterwords  greatly  improved  by  Antoninus  Pius.  As  a  town, 
the  Roman  Caieta  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to  any  great 
development  or  importance.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  it 
ime  a  republic,  or  free  town,  under  the  Byzantine  government, 
.  it  was  also  the  residence  of  the  imperial  pastor  far  Sicily.  A 
lo  increase  of  its  population  and  power  resulted  from  the 
I  of  the  neFghbouring  town  of  Formiss  by  the  Arabs,  in 
In  the  9th  century  Pope  John  VIII.  bestowed  the  ftef  on 
l'aadolf,  count  of  Capua;  but  in  877  Duke  Docibflia  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  Arabs  against  the  Capaans,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  11th  century  we  find  the  people  of  Gaeta  exerciting  their  rights 
for  the  election  of  their  dukes.  At  a  later  period  the  fief  became 
an  apanage  of  the  princes  of  the  successive  dynasties  of  Naples. 
The  capture  of  the  town  by  Pedro,  brother  of  the  king  of  Aragon, 
in  1435,  was  fallowed  by  the  erection  of  the  fortress  to  which  so 
much  of  it*  subsequent  importance  was  doe.  •  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  and  Charles  V.  both  added  to  the  strength  of  its  defences. 
In  1707  the  citadel  was  taken  by  storm  by  the  Austrian  general, 
Daun,  after  a  three  months'  siege  .  and  in  1714  it  was  forced  to  capi- 
tulate, after  a  fire  mouths'  siege,  by  the  allied  array  under  Charles, 
afterwards  king  of  Naples.  In  1 806  it  was  brilliantly  defended 
against  the  French,  under  Maseehs,  by  Prince  Louis  of  Hcsku- 
Philippathal,  who  was,  however,  severely  wounded  and  obliged  to 
leave  the  fortress  to  its  fata.  Popo  Pius  IX.  found  an  asylum  in  the 
svornor's  palace  at  Oaeta  in  1848,  and  remained  there  till  $ep- 
1849.  In  1861  it  afforded  a  last  Point  of  defence  far 
i  II.  of  Naples,  who  capitulated  to  the  Piedroontese  on  lath 
it.  Gaeta  ha*  given  the  name  of  Gaclani  to  a  fatuous 
family,  about  whose  original  connexion  with  the  town  there 
are,  however,  various  accounts;  aad  Antonio  di  Gaeta,  one  of  the 
great  Benedictine  missionaries  to  Africa  in  the  17th  century,  bears 
the  mark  of  his  origin. 

ice  Roftctfo,  Brtn  detcriziotu  AtVt  com  pik  uoUAUi  di  Oatts,  reprint od  by 
Anuiaio  Hutlfeo*,  u  Niplc*.  "it  ISM  j  "  OcscMcste  too  Oku,'  In  OaUr.  mUit. 

GJ5TULIA,  or  the  land  of  the  Gmtnli,  an  ancient 
district  of  somewhat  uncettain  limits  in  northern  Africa. 
It  may  be  roughly  said  to  Lave  been  bounded  on  the  N\  by 
Mauretania  and  Numidia,  E.  by  the  country  of  the  Gara- 
mantes,  S.  by  the  basin  of  the  Niger,  end  W.  by  the 
Atlantic ;  but  the  frontiers  must  have  been  of  a  very  un- 
certain and  shifting  character.  The  Gastulisns,  who,  accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  mentioned  by  Sallust,  were  one  of  the  two 
great  aboriginal  races  of  northern  Africa,  appear  to  have 
retreated  inland  before  the  encroachments  of  the  Numidiaus 
and  Muurotantaus,  but  continued  to  make  incursions  over 
a  wide  ht retch  of  country.  Ethnographically,  they  were 
quite  distinct  from  the  negro  races,  and  indeed  probably 
belonged  to  the  great  Berber  race,  which  still  forms  so 
important  an  element  in  the  population  of  North  Africa. 
Their  southern  tribes  having  mingled  with  negro  tribes, 
acquired  the  distinctive  title  of  Melano-Gsstuli  or  Clack 
Geetulians.  A  warlike,  roving  people,  they  bestowed  great 
attention  on  the  rearing  of  horses,  and,  according  to  Strabo, 
had  1 00,000  foals  in  the  course  of  a  year.  They  were  clad 
in  skins,  lived  on  flesh  and  the  milk  of  their  cows,  marcs, 
and  camels,  and  took  almost  no  advantage  of  the  valuable 
productions  of  their  country.  It  was  not  tfll  the  Jugurthine 
war  that  they  became  familiar  to  the  Romans  ;  but  after- 
wards their  name  occurs  with  great  frequency  in  Latin 
poetical  literature,  and,  indeed,  the  adjective  Gsetulian  be- 
cama  little  more  than  a  synecdoche  for  African.  Allusions 
are  more  particularly  made  to  Gtetulian  purple,  which  was 
obtained  from  the  murex  of  the  African  coast  In  the 
Jugurthine  war  some  of  the  Gtetulian  tribes  assisted  the 
Numtdian  king  with  a  contingent  of  horse ;  but  during  the 
civil  war  Grsar  found  among  them  very  serviceable  allies 
in  his  coutest  with  Juba.  Augustus,  having  made  Numidia 
a  Roman  province,  affected  to  assign  a  portion  of  the 
Gtetuliau  territory  to  Juba  as  a  compensation;  but  the 


and  it  was  not  till  a  severe  defeat  had  been  inflicted  on  < 
by  Gossius  Lentulus  that  they  consented  to  reoognizo  their 
gratuitous  sovereign.  By  his  victory  Lentulus  acquired  the 
title  of  Gsetulicu*.  Ibn  Said  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  Ibn  Khaldun  at  the  end  of  the  14th,  Leo  Afri- 
canus  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  and  Marmol  about 
sixty  years  later,  are  all  quoted  by  M.  Vivien  de  St  Martin 
in  hi*  U  Jford  d<  VAfriq**,  18G3,  as  mentioning,  a 
mountainous  country  called  Gozuic,  Gutxula,  or  Gnezula 
in  the  south  of  Morocco.  He  is  disposed  further  to  iden- 
tify the  Gsntalians  with  the  Godala,  who,  according  to  Ibn 
Said,  occupied  the  maritime  portion  of  the  great  desert, 
and  are  referred  to  by  other  Arabian  geographers  as  the 
Djoddala;  and  it  is  even  possible,  be  thinks,  that  their 
name  survives  in  that  of  the  Ghedala  between  Cape  Blanco 
and  the  Lower  Senegal  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
Beni  Guechtula  in  the  Algerian  province  of  Bougie  on  the 
other. 

GAGE, Thomas  (1721  -1787),  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
second  son  of  the  first  Viscount  Gage,  was  born  in  England 
in  1720.  He  entered  the  army  at  au  early  age,  became  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  44th  regiment  of  foot  in  1750,  was 
made  major-general  and  governor  of  Montreal  in  1761,  and 
in  1763  succeeded  Amherst  in  the  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  America.  In  1774  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
Massachusetts;  and  in  that  capacity  was  entrusted  with 
carrying  into  effect  the  Boston  Port  Act.  In  this  political 
crisis,  by  his  hesitancy  in  adopting  measures  against  the 
leaders  of  the  insurrectionary  party,  and  contenting  him- 
self with  fortifying  Boston,  he  enabled  the  Americans  to 
mature  their  plans  in  comparative  security.  The  battle  at 
Lexington,  in  which  a  detachment  sent  by  him,  on  the  18th 
April  1775,  to  destroy  the  cannon  and  ammunition  at 
Goncord  was  defeated,  inaugurated  tlve  American  revotn- 
tionary  war.  On  the  1 2th  June  he  proclaimed  martial  laav, 
and  proscribed  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  offering 
pardon  to  all  the  other  rebels  who  should  return  to  their 
allegiance  ;  but  the  result  of  these  measures  was  at  onco  to 
exasperate  and  encourage  the  Americans.  Although  Gage 
gaiued  the  nominal  victory  of  Bunker's  Hill  (June  17),  he 


to  raise  the  siege  of  Boston ;  and  being  shortly 
afterwards  superseded  by  Geueral  Howe,  he  sailed  for 
England.    He  died  in,  1787. 

GAGERN,  Hans  Chiustoph  Ernst,  Babon  von 
(1766-1852),  a  German  ststesman  and  political  writer,  was 
born  at  Kleinniederhcim,  near  Worms,  January  25,  1706. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Leipsie 
and  Gottingen,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  prince  of 
Orange-Nassau,  whom  in  1791  he  represented  at  the  im- 
perial diet.  Ho  was  afterwards  appointed  ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  decree  of  Napoleon,  for- 
bidding all  persons  born  on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine  to 
serve  any  other  power  than  France,  compelled  him  to  n  sign 
his  office.  He  then  retired  to  Vienna,  and  in  1812  he 
endeavoured  to  promote  insurrection  against  Napoleon 
in  Tyrol.  On  the  failure  of  this  attempt  be  left  Austria 
and  joined  the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian  army.  When 
the  prince  of  Orange  became  king  of  the  Netherlands,  Baren 
Gagern  was  appointed  his  prime  minister,  and  in  1815  he 
represented  him  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  the  Netherlands  a  considerable  aggrandise- 
ment of  territory.  From  1816  to  1818  he  continued  to  be 
Nctherland  ambassador  St  the  Germau  diet,  where,  while 
endeavouring  to  promote  German  unity,  he  also  advocated 
the  adoption  of  measures  which  should  secure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  states.  In  1820  ho  retired  with  a 
pension  to  his  estate  of  Hornau,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  but, 
as  a  member  of  the  first  chamber  of  the  states  of  the  grand 
J  duchy,  he  continued  to  take  an  active  sliare  in  the  promo- 
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tion  of  measures  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  He  retired 
from  public  life  in  1848,  and  died  at  Hornan,  22d  October 
1852.  Three  of  the  sous  of  Baron  Gagem  have  atuiuixi 
considerable  eminence — oae  as  a  soldier,  and  two,  who  aro 
Ml  living  (1879),  as  politician.. 

Hto  BcUctpaJ  works  m—Di$  HesultaU  der  SUUngackidkU,  < 
vol*..  1 808-1622;  Du  XaiianaioatkieJiU  irr  DfutteKtn,  Viwina, 
1812;  2d  ed.  in  S  Tola,  Frankfort,  1B25-M;  Mem  JrMmt  o» 
dsr  Pt>1itik,  4  Tola,  Stuttgart,  18SS-3I;  Jtniji  dtt  nilrmAU, 
Lrfpsic,  1640;  and  Oimlimtion,  Leipsie,  1847. 

GA1LLAC,  the  capital  of  an  arrondiasement  in  the 
department  of  Tarn,  France,  is  aitoated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tarn,  13  miles  W.  of  Albi.  It  possesses  two 
churches  of  the  13th  century,  a  com m anal  college,  a 
hospital,  a  theatre,  and  a  military  prison.  Its  industries 
include  the  manufacture  of  wine  casks,  leather,  brandy, 
bricks,  and  various  kinds  of  coarse  cloth;  and  it  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  coru,  vegetables,  dried  plums,  and  vine, 
the  white  and  red  wines  of  the  arrondissement  having  a 
Ugh  reputation.  Gaillac  was  in  existence  in  the  7th 
century.  It  was  captured  by  the  English  ia  1280,  and  its 
archives  were  taken  to  London.  Even  at  that  time  it  was 
famed  for  its  wines,  which,  under  the  name  of  Pro  du  Coq, 
were  exported  to  England  and  Holland.  The  population 
is  1876  was  6099. 

GAILLARD,  Gabriel  Titan*  (1726-1806),  a  French 
historian,  was  born  at  Oatel,  Picardy,  in  1726.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  but  after  finishing  his  studies  adopted 
the  literary  profession,  ultimately  devoting  his  chief  atten- 
tion to  history.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  and  he  was  also  .one  of  the  original 
members  of  tbe  Institute.  For  forty  years  ha  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  the  minister  Malesberbe*.  He  died  at 
St  Firmin,  near  Chantilly,  13th  February  1806.  Qaillard 
ia  painstaking  and  impartial  in  his  statement  of  facta,  and 
his  style  is  correct  ana  elegant,  but  tbe  anity  of  his  narra- 
tive is  BOtu«what  destroyed  by  digressions,  and  by  bin 
method  of  treating  war,  politics,  civil  administration,  and 
ecclesiastical  affairs  under  separate  Leads. 

His  most  important  work  is  his  Huttnn  it  Is  ricoUtt  it  la 
Fra»et  ti  it  CAxqUUtti,  in  11  vols.,  1771-1777;  and  lunoug  hi* 
other  works  may  be  mentioned  Es*ii  <h  r/Uionque  /ranaute,  & 
Fumg*  it*  jetnut  dtmoittilrt,  1745,  oftsn  rpprintrd,  and  in  1822 
with  a  life  of  th*  anthor;  HwUnrt  d»  Mart*  de  Bmtrgogiu,  1757; 
UiaLairt  it  iVaafvu  /.,  7  ToU  1774-1779;  Exttoin  in  fraruiet 
fttcrtiln  tutrt  Charlt*  Y.  4  >Va*fOU  /.,  8  ?0k.,  1777;  Uiioirc 
tU  dutrUmafnt,  2  voU,  1782 ;  Hutoirt  it  la  rivaliU  it  la  Franet 
at  it  lEtpaane,  8  vols.,  1801;  Dictiotnairt  hUtoriaut,  8  vols., 
1789-1804,  making  part  of  ths  EiteycloptdU  mtthoiiqw,  and 
MUar^t*  litUrair-:*,  containing  U.nor*  on  Charloa  V.,  Henry  IV., 
I>~*rica,  CoraaiUa,  U  Fontaine,  Malesacrbes,  «ad  others. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  market-town  and  port  of  Lincoln- 
shire, is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  21  miles 
above  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  H umber,  and 
16  miles  N.W.  of  Lincoln.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
well  paved  street  running  parallel  to  the  river,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  a  fine  atone  bridge  of  three  arches.  The  parish 
church,  a  fine  building  in  the  Grecian  style,  was  rebuilt  in 
1748,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  old  tower,  which  belongs 
to  the  12th  century.  Holy  Trinity  church,  built  in  1843, 
has  annexed  to  it  an  ecclesiastical  district  taken  out  of  the 
old  pariah  of  Gainsborough.  The  old  hall,  supposed  to 
have  been  partly  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  ia  a  curious  oak- 
timber  framed  building,  forming  three  Hides  of  a  quadrangle, 
and  having  a  tower  78  feet  high.  It  has  been  restored, 
and  part  of  it  converted  into  a  corn  exchange  and  assembly 

in  1569  by  a  charter^  ^^t^r^^^^l^^tx^A^Al, 
a  town  hall,  a  county  court-house,  a  literary  institute,  s 
temperance  hail,  s  savings-bank,  and  a  provident  dispensury. 
Sttij -building  is  carried  on,  and  there  are  manufactories  of 
Unseed  cake,  ropes,  malt,  and  tobacco,  with  breweries  and 
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iron  and  brass  foundries.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can 
come  up  to  the.  town.  The  population  in  1871  was  7564, 
and  since  that  date  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  Tboxab  (1727-1788),  a  painter 
famous  for  tbe  truth  and  elegance  of  his  portraits,  and  for 
tbe  simple  beauty  of  his  landscapes,  was  born  at  Sudbury, 
Suffolk,  in  the  year  1727.  His  father,  who  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  woollen  crape-maker  in  that  town,  was  of  a 
respectable  character  and  family,  and  was  noted  for  his 
skill  in  fencing  ;  his  mother  excelled  in  flower-painting,  and 
encouraged  her  son  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  There  were 
■be  children  of  the  marriage.  At  ten  years  old,  Gains- 
borough had  sketched  every  fine  tree  and  picturesque 
cottage  near  Sudbury,  and  at  fifteen,  having  filled  his  task- 
bocks  with  caricatures  of  his  schoolmaster,  forged  his 
father's  handwriting  to  get  a  holiday,  and  sketched  the 
portrait  of  a  man  whom  he  bid  detected  in  the  act  of  rob- 
bing his  father's  orchard,  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent 
of  his  genius  in  London,  under  such  advantages  as  Hayman, 
the  historical  painter,  and  the  academy  in  St  Martin's 
Lane,  could  afford.  Three  years  of  study  in  the  metropolis 
were  succeeded  by  two  years  of  idleness  in  the  country. 
Here  he  fell  in  love  with  Margaret  Burr,  a  young  lady  of 
many  charms,  including  sn  annuity  of  £200,  married  her 
after  a  abort  courtship,  and,  at  tbe  age  of  twenty,  became 
a  householder  in  Ipswich,  his  rent  being  £6  a  year.  The 
annuity  was  reported  to  come  from  Margaret's  real  (not  her 
putative)  father,  who  was  one  of  the  exiled  Stuart  princes,  or 
else  the  duke  of  Bedford.  At  Ipswich,  Gainsborough  tells 
us,  he  was  "  chiefly  in  tbe  face-way,"  though  his  sitters  were 
not  so  numerous  as  to  prevent  him  from  often  rambling 
with  his  friend  Joshua  Kirby  (president  of  the  Society 
of  Artisbj)  on  the  banks  of  the  Orwell,  from  painting  many 
landscapes  with  an  attention  to  details  which  his  later  works 
never  exhibited,  or  from  joining  a  masteal  elnb,  and  enter- 
taining himself  and  his  fellow-townsmen  by  giving  concerts. 
But  as  he  advanced  in  yean  he  became  ambitious  of 
advancing  in  reputation.  Bath  was  then  the  general  resort 
of  wealth  and  fashion,  and  to  that  city,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year-  1759,  he  removed  with  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  the  only  issue  of  their  marriage,  His  studio  in 
the  circus  was  soon  thronged  with  visitors ;  ho  gradually 
raised  his  price  for  a  lulf-lenrrth  portrait  from  5  to  40 
guineas,  and  for  a  whole-length  from  8  to  100  guineas. 
Among  his  sitters  at  this  period  were  the  suthors  Sterne 
and  Richardson,  and  the  actors  Quin,  Henderson,  and 
Garrick.  Meanwhile  he  contributed  both  portraits  and 
landscapes  to  the  annual  exhibitions  in  London.  He 
indulged  hir  taste  for  music  by  learning  to  play  the 
viol-di-gnmba,  the  harp,  the  hautboy,  the  violoncello. 
His  house  harboured  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish musicians.  He  Imunted  the  green-room  of  Palmer's 
theatre,  And  painted  gratuitously  the  portraits  of  many 
of  the  actors.  He  gave  away  his  sketches  and  landscapes 
to  any  one  who  had  taste  or  assurance  enough  to  ask 
for  them;  and  in  the  summer  of  1774,  having  already 
attained  a  position  of  great  prosperity,  he  took  his  depar- 
ture for  tbe  metropolis,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Bchomberg 
House,  Pall  Mall,  a  noble  mansion  still  standing,  for  which 
the  artist  paid  £300  a  year. 

Gainsborough  had  not  been  many  months  in  London  ere 
be  received  a  summons  to  tbe  palace,  and  to  the  eud  of  his 
career  he  divided  with  West  the  faronr  of  th?  court,  and 
with  Reynolds  the  favour  of  the  town.  Sheridan,  Burke, 
Clive,  Blackstone,  Hurd,  were  among  the  number  of  tLi'se 
who  sat  to  him.  But  in  London  as  iu  Hath  his  lnnd>cnpes 
were  exhibited,  were  commended,  won  the  pood  opinion 
of  Waljfolo  tbe  fastidious  and  Wolot  the  surly,  and  were 
year  after  year  returned  to  him,  '  till  they  stood,"  says  Sir 
William  Beechcy,  "  rauged  in  long  lines  from  his  hall  to  his 
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painting-room.':  GeinsDoroogh  was  a  memW  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  bat  in  1784,  beiog  dissatisfied  with  the  position 
assigned  oa  the  exhibition-walla  to  his  portrait  of  the  three 
princesses,  he  withdrew  that  and  bis  other  pictures,  and  he 
never  afterwards  exhibited  there.  In  February  1788,  while 
witnessing  the  trial  of  Warren  Heatings,  he  felt  an  extra- 
ordinary chill  at  the  back  of  his  neck ;  this  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  cancer  (or,  as  some  say,  a  malignant  wen)  which 
proved  fatal  on  2d  August  of  the  same  year.  . 

Gainsborough  was  tall,  fair,  and  handsome,  generous, 
impulsive  to  the  point  of  capriciousness,  easily  irritated, 
not  of  bookish  likings.  Tho  property  which  he  left  at  his 
death  was  not  large.  One  of  his  daughters,  Mary,  had 
married  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  was  aubiect  to  fits  of 
mental  aberration. 

Gainsborough  and  Reynolds  ranV  side  by  side  as  the 
greatest  portrait  painters  of  the  English  school.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  stands  the  higher  of  the  two, 
although  Reynolds  may  claim  to  have  worked  with  a  nearer 
approach  to  even  and  demonstrable  excellence.  In  grace, 
spirit,  and  lightness  of  insight  and  of  touch,  Gainsborough 
is  peculiarly  eminent  His  handling  was  slight  for  the 
most  part,  and  somewhat  arbitrary,  but  in  a  high  degree 
masterly ;  and  his  landscapes  and  rustic  compositions  aro 
-not  leas  gifted  than  his  portraits.  Among  his  finest  works 
are  the  likenesses  of  Lady  Ligonier,  the  duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Master  Buttall  (the  Blue  Boy),  Mrs  Sheridan 
and  Mrs  Tickell,  Orpin  the  parish-clerk  (National  Gallery), 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Graham  (Scottish  National  Gallery),  his  own 
portrait  (Royal  Academy),  Mrs  Siddons  (National  Gallery) ; 
also  the  Cottage  Door,  the  Market  Cart,  the  Return  from 
Harvest,  the  Woodman  and  his  Dog  in  a  Storm  (destroyed 
i»y  Ore),  and  Waggon  and  Horses  passing  a  Brook  (National 
Gallery).   He  made  a  vast  number  of  drawings  and  sketches. 

In  1788  Philip  Thickness*,  lieut -governor  of  Landgusrd  Fort, 
who  had  been  active  in  promoting  Gainsborough's  fortunes  at 
starting,  but  was  not  on  good  terms  with  him  when  he  left  Bath, 
gave  to  the  world  A  Sketch  of  the  Lift  and  fainting*  of  Thomas 
Oainsf/orouyh;  in  1620  Allan  Cunningham  published  a  memoir  of 
him  in  his  Lit** of  the  PainUr) ;  and  iu  18J6  there  appeared  A  Lift 
of  Thomas  Qairutorvugh,  R.A.,  by  O.  W.  Fulcher. 

GAISSIN,  Gajcyn,  or  Haibcix,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  the 
head  of  a  district  in  Podolia,  178  miles  E.  of  Eamenetz 
I'oilolski  or  Podoliau  Kamenetz,  in  48*  39'  N.  lat  and 
29*  23'  E  long.,  near  the  river  Sop,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  mainly  supported  by  agriculture.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  an  orthodox  church,  a  synagogue 
and  four  Jewish  chapels,  and  a  towp  hospital.  In  1860  the 
population  was  10,100,  of  whom  1663  were  Jews.  In  the 
St  Petersburg  Calendar  for  1878  the  total  is  given  as  9417. 
Gaissin  dates  from  about  1600  :  in  one  of  the  Acts,  of  1615 
it  is  stated  that  Hoyszyn  or  Gaissin  was  founded  with  royal 
privilege  by  the  ban  Swierski  about  1 5  years  before.  In 
1659  King  John  Casimir  of  Poland  bestowed  it  on  Maximus 
Buliga  the  Zaporogian  chief.  It  obtained  Magdeburg  rights 
:n  1744  or  1745 ;  and  in  1796,  after  the  incorporation  of 
Podolia  with  Russia,  it  was  made,  a  district  town. 

GAIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  jurist.  Of  his  personal 
history  very  little  is  known.  It  is  impossible  to  discover 
jven  his  full  name,  Gains  or  Cuius  being  merely  a  personal 
uame  (pnenomen)  very  common  in  Rome.  From  internal 
evidence  in  his  works  it  may  be  gathered  that  he  flourished 
in  the  reigns  of  the  emperors  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Coinniodua.  Hie  works  were  thus 
composed  between  the  years  130  and  180,  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  empire  was  most  prosperous,  and  its 
government  the  beak  Moat  probably  Gaius  lived  in  some 
provincial  town,  and  hence  we  find  no  contemporary  notices 
of  his  life  or  works.  After  hie  death,  however,  his  writiugs 
Fere  recognized  aa  of  great  authority,  and  the  emperor 


Valentinian  named  him,  along  with  Papinian,  Ulpiao, 
Modestin,  and  Paulus,  as  one  of  the  rive  jurists  whose 
opbions  were  to  be  followed  by  judicial  officers  in  deciding 
cases,  Tho  works  of  these  jurists  accordingly  became  most 
important  source-s  of  Roman  law. 

1'esides  the  Institute*,  which  are  a  complete  exposition) 
of  the  elements  of  Roman  law,  Gaius  was  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  Edict*  of  the  Magistrates,  of  Commentarie* 
on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  on  the  important  Lex  Fapia 
Poppora,  and  several  other  works.  His  interest  in  the  auti- 
qui  ties  of  Roman  law  is  apparent,  and  for  this  reason  his 
work  is  most  valuable  to  the  historian  of  early  institutions. 
In  the  disputes  between  the  two  schools  of  Roman  jurists 
he  generally  attached  himself  to  that  of  the  Sabinians,  who 
were  said  to  be  followers  of  Ateius  Capito,  of  whose  life  we 
have  some  account  in  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  snd  to  advo- 
cate a  strict  adherence  as  far  as  possible  to  ancient  rules, 
and  to  resist  innovation.  Many  quotations  from  the  works 
of  Gaius  occur  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian,  and  so  acquired  a 
permanent  place  in  the  system  of  Roman  law;  while  a 
comparison  of  the  Institute*  of  Justinian  with  thoso  of 
Gaius  shows  that  the  whole  method  and  arrangement  of  the 
later  work  were  copied  from  that  of  the  earlier,  and  very 
numerous  passages  are  word  for  word  the  same.  Probably, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  period  of  three  centuries  which 
elapsed  between  Gaius  and  Justinian,  the  Institute*  of  the 
former  had  been  the  familiar  text-book  of  all  students  of 
Roman  law. 

Unfortunately  the  work  was  lost  to  modern  scholars, 
until,  in  1816,  a  manuscript  was  discovered  by  Niebuhr  at 
Verona,  in  which  certain  of  the  works  of  St  Jerome  were 
written  over  some  earlier  writings,  which  proved  to  be  the 
lost  work  of  Gaius.  The  greater  part  of  the  palimpsest 
has,  however,  been  deciphered  by  Tarious  German  scholars, 
and  the  text  is  now  fairly  complete. 

This  discovery  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  on  portions  of 
the  history  of  Roman  law  which  had  previously  been  most 
obscure.  Much  of  the  historical  information  given  by 
Gaius  is  wanting  in  the  compilations  of  Justinian,  and,  in 
particular,  the  account  of  the  ancient  forms  of  procedure  in 
actions.  In  these  forms  can  be  traced  "  survivals  "  from  the 
most  primitive  times,  which  provide  the  science  of  compara- 
tive law  with  valuable  illustrations,  which  may  explain  the 
strange  forms  of  legal  procedure  found  in  other  early  systems. 
Another  circumstance  which  renders  the  work  of  Gains 
more  interesting  to  the  historical  student  than  that  of 
Justinian,  is  that  Gaius  lived  at  a  time  when  actions  were 
tried  by  the  system  of  formulas,  or  formal  directions  given 
by  the  pnetor  before  whom  the  case  first  came,  to  the  judex 
to  whom  he  referred  it  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  terms 
of  these  formula)  it  is  impossible  to  solve  the  most  interest- 
ing question  in  the  history  of  Roman  law,  and  show  how 
the' rigid  rules  peculiar  to  the  ancient  law  of  Rome  were 
modified  by  what  has  been  called  the  equitable  jurisdiction 
of  the  pnetors,  and  made  applicable  to  new  conditions,  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  notions  and  the  needs  of  a 
more  developed  society.  It  is-  clear  from  evidence  of  Gaius 
that  this  result  was  obtained,  not  by  an  independent  set  of 
courts  administering,  as  in  England  until  recently,  a  system 
different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  courts,  but  by  the  mani- 
pulation of  the  formulae.  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the 
work  was  complete,  and  the  formulary  system  had  disap- 
peared. 

Tho  Institute*  of  Gaius  are  divided  into  four  books — the 
first  treating  of  persons  and  the  differences  of  the  status  they 
may  occupy  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  the  second  of  things, 
and  the  modes  in  which  rights  over  them  maybe  acquired, 
including  the  law  relating  to  wills ;  the  third  of  intestate 
succession  and  of  obligations ;  the  fourth  of  actions  and 
their  forma. 
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There  r.ro  term!  car*fuTJy  pre  pared  editions  of  the  Institute*;  the 
«r»t  «u  that  of  Goachen,  published  in  1820.  During  the  next 
6fty  year*  more  then  twonty  new  editions  appeared.  A  list  of 
these,  and  of  the  various  treatises  on  Gains,  is  given  in  tits  preface 
to  Booking's  edition.  The  most  complete  Euglish  edition  is  that 
of  Mr  Posts,  which  includes  beside  the  text  au  hnglish  trauslation 
and  copious  commentary.  A  comparison  of  tho  early  forms  of 
actions  mentioned  by  Gains  with  those  used  by  other  primitive 
societies  will  be  found  in  Sir  H.  Maine's  Early  Institution*,  cap.  9. 
For  further  information  see  It  Olaason,  £tude,*ur  Oaiut  H  rur  U 
;>u  ri*}*yn-U,idi.  . 

OA  LA  BAT;  Oallabat,  or  Mstemj^e,  a  town  in  the 
frontier  district  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  near  on«  of  the 
wee  tern  sub-tributaries  of  the  Atbara,  about  100  miles  W. 
of  Gondar,  in  13°  N.  let  and  36°  E.  long.  Host  of  the 
houiaa  are  built  in  the  Abyssinian  style,  with  conical  roofs 
of  grass,  and  the  place  would  be  of  little  importance  if  it 
were  not  the  staplo  market  for  the  exportation  of  Abyssinian 
produce  across  the  Egyptian  frontier.  Beeswax,  coffee, 
cotton,  and  hides  are  the  principal  articles  of  legitimate 
trade;  but  as  recently  at  least  aa  1873  the  traffic  in  slaves 
was  quite  as  important  a  department  of  its  commerce.  The 
town  and  district  form  a  small  ethnographical  island,  beiug 
peopled  by  a  colony  of  Tokrooria  from  Darfur,  who,  finding 
the  spot  a  convenient  resting  place  for  their  fellow-pilgrims 
on  their  way  to  Mecca  and  back,  obtained  permission  from 
the  king  of  Abyssinia  to  make  a  permanent  settlement.  They 
are  an  industrious  race,  and  grow  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cotton.  When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  was  at  Qalabat  in  1862, 
the  sheikh  refused  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt ;  but  when  De  Cosaon  passed  through  in  1873, 
the  Egyptians  had  a  camp,  with  a  strong  stone  wall,  on  the 
top  of  a  bill  commanding  the  town,  and  acted  as  masters 
of  the  place.  The  population  of  the  town  and  district, 
which  have  an  area  of  about  40  squaro  miles,  is  estimated 
at  20,000.  Qalabat  i*  the  proper  name,  and  Metemme.  is 
re  illy  the  native  word  for  a  capital. 

G  ALAN  GAL,  formerly  written  "galingale,"  and  some- 
times "garingal,"  rhizoma  aalangas  (Arabian,  £~hoHnjan;1 
German,  GalgatUuntrtcl;  French,  Racine  de  Galanga),  is  an 
aromatic  stimulant  drug.  Leaser  galangal  root,  radix 
galaugct  minorit,  the  ordinary  galangal  of  commerce,  is  the 
dried  rhizome  of  Alpinia  offianarum,  Hance,  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Eingiberactae,  growing  in  the  Chinese 
island  of  Hainan,  where  it  is  cultivated,  and  probably  also 
in  the  woods  of  the  southern  provinces  of  China.  The 
plant  is  regarded  by  Dr  Hance  aa  closely 'hUied  to,  but  as 
perfectly  distinct  from,  the  Alpinia  calcarata  of  Boacoe,  the 
rhiiome  of  which  is  sold  in  the  bazaars  of  some  parts  of 
India  aa  a  sort  of  galangal  Its  stems  attain  a  length  of 
about  4  feet,  and  its  leaves  are  slender,  lanceolate,  and  light 
green,  and  have  a  hot  taste;  the  flowers  are  ebracteato, 
white  with  red  veins,  and  in  simple  racemes  ;  the  roots  form 
dense  masses,  sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  and 
the  rhizomes  grow  horizontally,  and  are  \  inch  or  leas  in 
thickness.  The  drug  occurs  in  short,  cylindrical,  or  some- 
what tuberous,  often  forked  pieces,  which  have  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  externally  are  reddish-brown  and  marked 
with  fine  longitutional  striatums,  and  with  transverse  rings 
showing  the  points  of  attachment  of  Bcalcs  or  leaves,  and 
internally  are  of  a  light-brown,  becoming  darker  at  the 
centra.  It  has  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  resembling  that  of 
mingled  ginger  and  pepper.  On  analysis  it  yields,  among 
other  constitutenU,  much  starch,  an  essential  oil  of  the 
composition  CMHla,HsO  (Vogel),  and  a  crystalline  body, 
kampferid  (Brandes).  Greater  or  Java  galangal,  roo*«r 
galangos  majoru  (French,  Galanga  de  Clnde),  the  rhizome 

'  Apparently  derived  from  the  Chinese  Kav-liong-Kianc,  it, 
Kaoliang  ginger,  the  term  spplied  by  the  Chinese  to  gaUnjta),  after 
the  prefecture  Kaa-chau  fu  in  Canton  province,  formerly  called  Kau- 
kent  (ess  F.  Porter  Bsjith  ContrO,  to  Ms  Materia  UcJUx  .  .  .  of 
China,  p.  »,  1871). 
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of  Alpinia  Galanga,  Willd,  is  a  drug  rarely  now  imported 
into  Europe.  It  is  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo  (ed  Yule,  ii. 
p.  217)  and  Qarciaa  da  Horta  as  a  product  of  Java,  and  the 
latter  distinguishes  it  from  the  Chinese  or  lesser  galangal, 
from  which  it  is  known  by  its  larger  size,  orange-brown 
exterior,  and  feebler  and  less  aromatic  odour.  The  seed- 
capsules  of  Alpinia  Galanga  are  believed  to  bo  what  are 
termed  "gulanga  cardamoms,"  which  have  the  properties 
of  cardamoms  and  ginger  combined,  and  in  China  are  used 
for  various  medicinal  purposes,  (Bee  Hanbury,  Science 
Paper*,  pp.  107-9,  and  252,  253,  1876 ;  and  F.  P.  Smith, 
ip.  cit.)  Galangal  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  Arabian  physicians.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  writings  of  Ibn  Kburdadbab,  an  Arabian  geographer 
who  flourished  in.  the  latter  half  of  the  9th  centary,  and 
"  galletignr  "  (galingale  or  galangal)  is  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  an  Anglo-Saxon  receipt  for  a  "wen  salve"  (see  O. 
Cockayne,  Saxon  LtecAdonu,  vol.  iii.  p.  13).  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  at  present  in  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  central 
Russia,  galangal  was  in  esteem  in  Europe  both  as  a  medi- 
cine and  a  spice,  and  in  China  it  is  still  employed  as  a 
therapeutic  agent  Its  chief  consumption  is  in  Russia, 
where  it  ifl  UBed  as  a  cattle-medicine,  and  as  a  .flavouring 
for  liqueurs.  By  the  Tartars  it  is  taken  with  tea  (see 
Hanbury,  op.  cit,  p.  374).  The  exports  of  galangal  from 
Shanghai,  in  China,  amounted  in  1869  to  370,000  ff>, 
value  £3046,  16a.  9d  Chinese  or  lesser  galangal  was  in 
past  times  commonly  known  as  "Cyperus  Babylonicu*,1* 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  tubers  of  plants  of  the  genus 
Cypcrue,  which  apparently  served  as  a  substitute  for  it*  (e/. 
Fuchs,  Op.  Didactic*,  pars  ii  p.  28,-  1604,  foL;  and 
Avicenna,  ed  Plempii,  lib.  ii.  p  297,  1658,  foL).  Gerarde 
(The  Herbatt,  p.  28,  1597)  terms  the  species  Cyperut  longut 
"  English  galingale." 

Sec  I'harm.  Jownv,  ser.  L,  vol.  xir.  p.  241,  and  ser.  UL,  vol. 
Ii.  p.  248;  Pereira,  Materia  Mediea,  il.  pt.  i.,  p.  257,  4th  ed.,  ' 
185/;  O.  Berg,  Anal'.'misrlicr  Allot  tvr  Pharnuizeutuchtn  ll'aartn- 
tunde,  p.  37,  taf.  xix.,  Berlin,  1S86;  H.  Yule,  The  Book  of  Ser 
Marco  Polo,  voL  iL  pp.  181,  182,  tie.,  1871 ;  H.  P.  Hance,  "On 
the  Source  of  the  Radix  Qalangee  minorit  of  Pharmacologist*," 
Jovm.  Linn.  Soc,  Botany,  toI.  xiii,  1878,  p.  1;  Pliickiger  and 
Hanbury,  Pkarmaeographia,  1874,  and  the  above  quoted  Science 
Paper*  of  the  latter  author,  pp.  370-875;  Bentlsy  and  Trim  en, 
Medicinal  Plant*,  pt.  xixi,  tab.  271 ;  and  Hietoire  dee  Drogue*, 
voL  iL,  7th  ed.,  1874. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS,  an  archipelago  of  five  larger 
and  ten  smaller  lalajfla,  situated  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  exactly 
under  the  equator,  about  500  or  600  miles  W.  of  Ecuador. 
They  were  discovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century  by  the  Spaniards,  who  gavo  thorn  their  present 
name  from  the  numerous  galnpago  or  giant  tortoises  they 
found  there.  The  larger  members  of  the  group,  several  of 
them  attaining  an  elevation  of  3000  to  4000  feet,  are 
Albemarle  (75  miles  long  and  15  broad),  Nnrborough, 
Indefatigable,  Chatham,  and  James  Islands.  The  total 
area  is  estimated  at  2250  square  miles. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  craters,  a  few  of  them  still 
active,  "  in  size  from  mere  spiracles  to  huge  caldrons  several 
miles  in  circumference,"  to  bo  found  throughout  the  islands, 
gives  evidence  that  the  archipelago  has  been  the  result  of 
volcanic  action.  It  stands  in  very  deep  water,  and  Mr 
Darwin  thinks  that  it  has  never  been  nearer  to  tbe  mainland 
than  it  is  now,  nor  have  its  members  been  at  any  time 
closer  together.  None  of  the  islands  are  inhabited,  with 
the  exception  of  Charles,  Chatham,  and  Albemarle,  which, 
since  1829,  have  been  used  by  the  Government  of  Ecuador 

'Alexander  Neckam,  an  English  author  (1157-1217),  "T»  or 
"eyperoe,"  in  hit  poem  fx  Lawhhm  iKnncc  Sapimtw  (•*«  Wright'* 
edition  of  bU  work*,  p.  478,  Ixmdoo,  18G3)  — 

"  Hydro|>icii»  laudat  type  nun,  villous,  stomarhu*qu*, 
II amor  skcendiu.  calculu*,  at<rae  lien." 
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as  a  penal  settlement  for  political  offenders,  who  find  an 
easy  subsistence  on  the  bananas,  Indian  corn,  and  sweet 
potatoes  which  readily  grow  in  the  black  fertile  mnd  of  the 
higher  parts,  and  on  the  large  herds,  now  become  wild,  of 
cattle,  swine,  and  goats.  The  principal  settlement,  founded 
by  General  Vilamil  in  1832,  is  situated  in  Charles  Island, 
and  bears  the  name  of  La  Floreana,  in  honour  of  Floris,  the 
president  of  Ecuador.  At  one  time  it  contained  200  or  300 
inhabitants ;  but  when  the  United  States  steamer  Haasler" 
visited  the  Galapagos  in  1871,  there  were  little  more  than 
•  dozen.  In  1872  about  2000  cattle  had  perished  in  the 
island.  Tho  archipelago  was  formerly  a  frequent  resort  dt 
Teasels  in  quest  of  turtle ;  and  it  is  still  visited  by  parties 
from  Guayaquil  in  quest  of  a  species  of  mass,  which  is  sent 
to  the  English  market  under  the  name  of  orekilta. 

Though  the  islands  are  under  the  equator,  the  climate  Is 
not  intensely  hot,  as  it  is  tempered  by  cold  currents  from  the 
Antarctic  Sea,  which,  having  followed  the  barren  coast  of 
Peru  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco,  bear  off  to  the  N.W.  towards  end 
through  the  Galapagos.  Very  little  rain  falls,'  except 
daring  the  short  season  from  November  to  January.  The 
clouds  indeed  hang  low,  and  the  nights  are  misty,  bat  this 
benefits  those  districts  only  which  attain  a  height  of  over 
800  or  1000  feet  and  enter  the  moist  upper  air ;  so  that 
there  alone,  and  chiefly  on  the  side  from  which  the  winds 
oftenest  blow,  is  there  anything  like  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  low  grounds  are  entirely  parched  and  rocky,  present- 
ing merely  a  few  thickets  of  Peruvian  cactus  and  stunted 
shrubs,  and  t  shore  as  uninviting  ns  it  well  can  be. 

The  greatest  interest  attaches  to  the  study  of  all  the 
oceanic  islands,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  origin  and 
development  of  their  fauna  and  flora  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  tho  genesis  of  species.  The 
Gulap-igos  archipelago  possesses  in  this  respect  a  rare 
advantage  from  its  isolated  situation,  and  from  the  fact  that 
ite  history  has  never  been  interfered  with  by  any  aborigines 
of  the  human  race,  and  that  it  is  only  very  lately  that  the 
operation  of  man  or  of  animals  introduced  by  his  meann 
have  disturbed,  and  that  to  a  very  limited  extent  only,  the 
indigenous  life.  Many  of  the  mure  remarkable  animal  and 
vegetable  forms  are  confined  to  one  islet  of  the  group,  and 
are  represented  on  the  others  by  allied  but  different  species. 
Of  the  indigenous  gigantic  tortoises  there  are  five  species 
at  present  known,  each  of  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  a 
different  island,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  others  have 
become  extinct.  There  are  two  species,  one  terrestrial,  the 
other  marine,  of  a  peculiar  genus  of  lizard.  Nearly  all  the 
land  birds  are  peculiar  to  the  archipelago,  and  of  these 
more  than  half  belong  to  peculiar  genera.  The  flora  of  the 
Galapagos  is  most  remarkable ;  it  differs  by  upwards  of  one 
half  of  its  species  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  globe.  Both 
the  fauna  and  flora  indicate  aflinity  with  the  South 
American  continent ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  distribu- 
tion can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition  that  species 
wore  transported  to  the  islands  by  some  accident  at  very 
rare  and  remote  intervals,  and  have  become  changed  through 
natural  selection 'under  the  now  conditions  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  That  there  should  be  so  few  species 
common  to  the  different  islands  is  accounted  for  by  their 
separation  from  each  other  by  deep  channels  scoured  by 
rapid  currents,  the  direction  of  which,  and  of  the  winds, 
rarely  violent  in  this  region,  does  not  favour  inter-migration. 
Many  of  the  islands  are  yet  but  imperfectly  known. 

For  more  detailed  information  tho  following  works  may  be  con- 
salted '.—Darwin,  Voyag*  of  On  Btaglt;  O.  Salvin,  "On  the  avi- 
fauna of  the  Galapagos  Arclilp.,"  Tram.  Zool.  Soc.,  part  ix.,  1870, 
p.  447;  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  "On  the  Vegetation  of  the  Gal  Arch.," 
Trnm.  Un.  Soc.,  vol  xx.  p.  285;  Dr  A.  Giinther,  "  Description 
of  the  living  and  ettinct  races  of  Gigantic  Tortoises  of  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands,"  PhiL  Trans.,  vol  clxv.  p.  261;  A.  R.  Wallace, 
O'f'.yraj.hj.yt! '  DUiribuiitm  of  Animal*;  VUlaviccocio,  Qoojrafia  dt 
la  Hep.  d<i  i^aAw.  1863. 


GALASHIELS,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  manufactur- 
ing town  of  Scot  land,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Gida, 
about  a  mile  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tweed,  and 
33  miles  south  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  partly  ia 
Roxburghshire  and  partly  in  Selkirkshire,  bnt  for  al 
judicial  purposes  it  is  held,  by  special  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1867,  as  entirely  within  the  county  of  Selkirk. 
The  "forest-steading  Galashiels"  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  shortly  after  tho  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
when  it  was  the  occasional  residence  of  th^  Douglass,  who 
at  that  time  held  the  ofltce  of  keeper  of  Ettrick  forest.  Ia 
1599  it  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony,  when  it  con- 
tained 400  inhabitants.  For  the  next  200  years  G  alaahiels 
a  mere  village,  as  the  population  in  1778  had  only 
to  600.  At  that  time,  however,  we  nod  Ha  inhab- 
engaged — though  in  a  limited  way — in  those  menu- 
factures  by  which  it  has  since  so  greatly  prospered.  There 
|  wore  30  looms  and  3  waulk  (or  fulling)  mills  j  and  the 
!  cloth  manufactured  was  a  coarse  woollen  texture  which  sold 
at  from  Is.  6<L  to  2a.  a  yard.  In  1790  the  quantity  oi 
wool  used  annually  was  '2<J  LG  stones,  and  the  *aluo  of  goods 
about  £1000.  In  the  same  year  the 
erected,  and  edvantago  taken  of  tin  Gals 
water  as  a  motive  power;  and  from  this  time  forward  the 
woollen  trade  in  Galashiels  underwent  steady  progress,  until, 
in  1879,  the  town  contains  about  20  factories  with  100  seta 
of  carding  engines,  using  annually  220,000  stones  of  wont, 
and  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  .£760,000. 

The  wool  chiefly  used  is  imported  from  Australia  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  manufacture  was  at  one  time  of 
a  more  diversified  character  than  now,  and  embraced  tweeds, 
shawls,  tartans,  die,  but  it  is  now  almost  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  production  of  tweeds.  Tho  Galashiels  manufacturers 
havo  long  boon  united  in  a  corporation  called  by  their  name, 
which  was  instituted  in  1777,  and  of  which  the  minutes 
during  the  whole  intervening  period  are  Still  preserved.  .Ia 
addition  to  its  woollen  trade  Galashiels  has  also  a  large 
skinnory,  capable  of  manufacturing  into  leather  35,000  skins 
per  week.  In  recent  years  the  external  aspect  of  the  town 
has  been  very  much  improved  by  the  erection  of  several 
handsome  public  buildings,  and  the  introduction  of  abetter 
style  of  architecture  for  shops  and  dwelling-houses.  It  was 
mado  a  parliamentary  burgh  in  1868,  and  unites  with 
Hawick  and  Selkirk  in  returning  a  member  to  parliament, 
Municipally,  it  ie  governed  by  a  provost,  four  bailies,  and 
ten  councillors.  In  1876  an  Act  was  passed  for  tho  extern- 
sion  of  the  burgh  snd  the  introduction  (since  effected)  of  • 
water  supply.  As  significant  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
Galashiels  it  may  bo  mentioned  that,  while  adM  the 
population  was  only  64)21,  in  1871  it  was  9678,  and  that 
of  the  extended  burgh  is  now  estimated  to  be  nearly 
15,000 ;  while  the  annual  assessable  rental,  which  in  1864 
was  £ 2 1, 000,  is  now  £49,000. 

GALATIA,  afterwards  called  also  Gallo-Grjicu,  i» 
ancient  geographv,  an  inland  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  E.  by 
Pontus,  8.  by  Cappadocia  and  Lycaonia,  W.  by  Phrygia. 
The.'to  boundaries,  howover,  varied  at  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  Gelatin.  The  river  Halys  flowed  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  the  centre  of  the  provioeft,  the  eastern  half 
of  which  was  watered  by  tributaries  of  that  stream,  while 
the  Sangarins  and  its  affluents  traversed  the  western  half. 

Galatia  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  province 
of  Phrygia;  after  its  separation  it  was  occupied  by  thrso 
Gallic  tribes,  who  still  continued  distinct  in  thr  time  of 
Strabo— the  Trocmi,  who  dwelt  in  tho  east,  the  Trtceages 
in  the  centre,  and  the  Tolistohogii  in  the  west  Each  of 
these  tribes  was  subdivided  into  four  parts,  and  these  were 
ruled  over 'each  by  a  tetrareh  of  its  own.  The  power  of 
the  tetrarcba  was.  limited  by  a  senate  of  300,  before  which 
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also  all  capital  case*  were  tried.  M'mur  offences  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  tctrarchs  and'  special  judges 
sppointed  by  them.  The  three  tribes  all  spoke  the  same 
though  in  coarse  of  time  they 
,  their  original  language  was  still  in  uao 
them  aa  late  as  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  physical  characters  of  Oalotia  are  in  great 
similar  to  those  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Phrygia  and 
Lycacmia,  the  whole  region  being  an  elevated  plateau  or 
table-land,  no  part  of  wikieh  is  lees  than  2000  feet  aboro  the 
sea,  while  the  greater  part  exceeds  3000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  southern  portion,  towards  Lycaonia,  ia  the  most  level, 
and  ia  an  almost  perfect  plain,  passing  gradually  into  the 
expanse  of  salt  desert  which  occupies  the  frontier  lands  of 
the  two  provinces.  The  rest  of  the  country  consists  for 
the  most  part  of  vast  undulating  downs,  affording  excellent 
pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  and  capablo  of  producing  good 
crops  of  corn,  though  at  present  iu  great  part  uncultivated, 
and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  wood.  Towards  the  frontiers 
of  Bithynia  it  becomes  more  broken,  and  is  intersected  by 
numerous  valleys,  aa  well  as  by  several  detached  ranges  of 
lull?,  none  of  them,  however,  attaining  to  any  considerable 
height  or  importance.  The  lofty  range  of  the  Ala-dagh 
(0000-7000  feet),  though  frequently  termed  the  Galatian 
Olympus,  is  not  properly  included  within  tho  limits  of  the 
province,  but  forma  in  part  the  natural  boundary  which 
separates  it  from  Bithynia.  From  its  elevated  position,  the 
climate  of  Galatia  ia  naturally  one  of  considerable  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  and  while  the  summers  are  burning  hot, 
the  winters  at  Angora  are  more  severe  than  at  Paris,  and 
the  snow  often  lies  on  the  ground  for  a  month  together. 

The  only  towns  of  importance  in  Galatia  were  Tarium, 
the  capital  of  lie  Trocmi,  a  small  town  which  speedily  fell 
into  decay ;  Ancyra,  the  capital  of  the  Tectosages,  which 
the  Romans  became  the  capital  of  the  country,  and 
i  ever  since  retained  its  importance  as  one  of  the  principal 
of  Asia  Minor  (see  Amcoba)  ;  and  Peasinus, 
town  of  the  Tolistobogii,  where  a  splendid  temple  was 
crated  to  Agdistis,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  divinity  who 
was  worshipped  at  Borne  under  the  title  of  Bhea  or  Cybele. 
Galatia  took  its  name  from  a  body  of  Gauls  who  inradu!  Asia 
t  the  year  J77  B.a  They  had  formed  part  of  the  army 
Ireeca  under  Brennoa,  but  baring  quarrelled  with 
.  had  Uft  his  standard,  and  march  log  into  Thrace 
rr  fsnerala  of  their  own  choice,  advanced  to  Byzantium,  whence 
they  were  invited  by  Kicotaedea,  king  of  BiLhyuja,  to  cross  into 
Asia,  and  help  him  in  his  struggle  against  his  brother  Zipwrca. 
After  performing  the  required  services,  they  turned  their  arm  a 
ajrainst  their  employer,  and  raraged  the  west  m  half  of  Asia  Minor. 
Their  sorcees  allured  other  hordes  of  thair  countrymen,  who  readily 
took  service  with  the  Asiatic  kings  in  their  wan  agsiaal  each  other. 
No  Oriental  prince  waa  found  able  to  check  them,  until  Attains, 
king  of  Pcrgamus,  defeated  them  fat  a  great  battle,  239  B.C.,  and 
compelled  them  to  arttlo  in  that  part  of  the  country  which  after 
them  waa  called  Galatia.  They  still  remained  independent,  how- 
ever, and  peeved  a  formidable  foe  to  the  Bomans  iu  their  wars  with 
Aatiochua,  It  was  found  necessary  to  direct  a  special  amy  again  at 
them,  under  Cn.  Man  Has,  and  the  result  of  um  campaign  (180  s.c.) 
was  their  complete  subjugation  to  tho  power  of  Rome.  Galatia  was 
M  at  this  time  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  but  (be  GaaJa  with 
still  allowed  to  retain  their  own  government  under  their  totrarchs. 

-  gradually  gave  way,  arid  the  whole  country 
of  one  ruler.  The  first  of  these  sole 
.  a  contemporary  of  Cicero  an<l  Oseer,  who, 
b  return  for  the  assistance  which  he  gave  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
•xaiast  Mitiiridatea,  was  rewarded  with  a  part  of  Pont  us  and  Armenia 
Minor,  and  waa  styled  king  by  the  senate.  It  was  afterwards 
united  with  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  and  several  adjoining  district*,  under 
a  kiog  named  Amyntas,  at  whose  death,  in  23  B.C.,  Galatia  became 
a  Roman  province.  Theodosius  the  Great  subdivided  it  for  pur* 
poses  of  government  into  Galatia  Prima,  of  which  Ancyra  was  the 
antal,  and  Galatia  Seen  ode,  with  Peasinus  for  its  chief  town. 
The  antiquities  of  Galatia  have  in  recent  times  hern  made  the 
m'  Ject  of  special  investigation  by  a  French  rommisnion  composed  of 
MM.  Perrot,  Gmllaume,  sad  Del  Set,  and  the  result  of  their  labours 
published  in  2  vols,  fed.,  Paris,  1872  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
these  of  Angora,  they  are  not  of  much  general  interest 


OALATIANS,  ErtaxLB  to  th*.  r>»>*ii.— Although 
"Galatia,"  as  a- united  kingdom  under  Amyntas,  included 
Pistdia,  as  well  as  portions  of  Lycaonia  and  Paatphylia,  and 
when  constituted  a  Roman  province  waa  further  enlarged  so 
that  it  extended  f.omTaurua  to  the  Euxiae  (PtoL,  v.  11, 'it  may 
with  aafoty  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  name  »  never  used 
in  the  New  Testament  except  ia  it*  older  colloquial  sense  as 
equivalent  to  "Gallogrsecia"  or  "  Eastern  Oaul*  (TaAAtar) 
eosa,  Appian,  D»  BAl.  Civ.,  it.  49),  the  country  of  those  Galli 
(PA^rct,  FaAartu,  K«Ar«u)  whose  migrations  and  final  terri- 
torial limits  have  already  been  indicated  in  the  preceding 
article.-    On  this  assumption,  the  history  of  the  formation 


of  the  Christian  "  churches  of  Galatia"  is  very  obscure.  Ik 
is  obvious  enough,  from  the  epistle  itself,  that  thoy  liad  been 
planted  by  Paul ;  bat  when,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
«e  are  nowhere  explicitly  informed  In  the  Acta  of  the 
Apostles  we  read  that,  accompanied  by  Silas,  he  set  out  on 
what  is  generally  known  as  his  second  missionary  journey 
soon  after  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  which  may  be  dated 
approximately  as  having  occurred  about  the  year  52  a.k- 
After  having  traversed  "  Syria  "  and  "  Cilicia,"  strengthen- 
ing the  churches,  they  "  passed  through  Phrygia  and  the 
region  of  Calatia  (rrjv  TaXartK^r  x<"Pa»').  heing  forbidden 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia ;  and  after 
they  were  come  to  Mysia,  they  assayed  to  go  into  Bithynia, 
but  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  suffered  tbem  not."*  The  languago 
here  employed,  even  if,  as  Wieseler  argues,  it  implies  that 
preaching  was  engaged  in,  can  hardfy  be  said  to  suggest  of 
itself  that  churches  had  been  formed  on  the  route,  but 
rather  appears  to  hint  at  a  forced  and  rapid  mordi. 
Acta  xviii.  23,  however,  indlcatca  that  "disciples"  at 
least  bad  been  made,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the 
narrative  of  the  ActJ  many  important  passages  in  the 
eventful  public  Hfe  of  the  apostle  have  been  pasted  with 
even  leas  explicit  allusion.  Combining  then  the  meagre 
facta  Which  that  narrative  in  this  instance  affords  with 
inferences  derived  from  incidental  expressions  made  use  of 
in  the  epUtlo  itself,  we  conjecture  the  apostle  to  have  been 
detained  by  ifl-health  (see  Gal  iv.  IS,  "because  of  bodily 
weakness"),  probably  in  the  vestern  district  of  Galatia 
(that  of  the  Tolistobogii),  though  not  at  the  capital  Pessinua 
itself,  but  nearer  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Mysia  ;  and  there, 
in-  the  vpoo-fuyai  or  synagogues,  to  have  addressed  hist 
to  Jews,4  proselytes,  and  as  many  of  the  native 


1  See  Strabo,  zii.  p.  658  (where  the  worth  are  tV  r£»  faAerrfw 
ml  r«A ;|iwmIit  XrypJini*);  ami  compare  Pliny  < II.  V ,  ».  ?.'•». 
who  oontinii«e  to  di<iincujeh  Lycaonia  Dora  Galatia.  The  Inter 
historian  Mcnaon  also  incidentally  mentions  that  the  Galata*  bad 
taken  possession  of  tV  sflp  roAjsrtsr  ■eAoesiirsjr.  Eet.au  (Sana* 
Paid,  p.  «)  and,  latterly,  ilanarath  (.V7tteA«  ZrittadiUktt,  tt. 
2S«?>,  however,  nphoM  the  theory  Dial  Paul  whew  he  sees  the  ward 
Galatia  Intents  the  Roman  province,  and  that  hjr  the  Gabstrans  we  are 
to  understand  chief*  the  Ckriatiaaa  of  Anlioek,  Icoaisuu,  Deibe. 
and  Lystra.  Their  arjuaieata  are  drawn  from  the  ordinal v  vs>«t 
lojuendi  of  Paul  (by  Asia,  Macedonia,  Achaia  he  uranaMy  means  ti  n 
provinces  bearing  these  names);  from  the  analogy  of  1  Pet  L  1,  where, 
nil  tho  districts  mentioned  happeti  to  be  "  mrosincet" ;  from  such  con- 
.ideratioos  sa  the  innccaaaihiht*-  of  Galatia  proper;  froea  infereaeea 
based  on  Acta  xviii.  23,  Gai  U.  5,  and  othei  Uita;  aad  from  tho 
admittedly  perplexing  fact  that  nnloss  the  churches  of  Drrbe,  Lystra, 
Ac,  be  regarded  as  Galatian,  we  are  left  m  ttrnorsirce  of  the  names, 
localities,  and  histories  of  the  churches  addressed.  But,  a»  has  been 
seen,  the  ancient  stnu  /nTisei*rf1  appears  on  the  whole  to  Use  tU«- 
reganled  the  Roman  division  of  uiosiaees  in  this  caae  at  least ;  ■ore- 
over,  Icoaium  was  never  a  part  of  the  Unman  G&latia;  ami  in  any 
case  there  would  hate  been  aa  inappropriatcneas  in  sddresiUi* 
Lrcaonlant  am)  PUidinne  by  a  title  so  rich  in  ethuolo(;ii_al  ei~l 
historical  suggestion  aa  that  of  "  Galatisna  "  ia. 

»  The  full  consideration  of  the  ehro>u.K*y  of  this  pariod  of  s-rreJ 
hiatory  must  be  postponed  to  the  article.  I'sru 

*  So  Acts  0*1  6,  7,  according  to  tho  old.  t  texts.  See  LachmsuiD. 
TW>ead«.f,  Tree.  Ilea. 

«  For  the  fact  of  the  preTaiWe  of  Jews  in  Gulstia  rrfer*n.-e  rnsr  U 
made  to  tho  M m-unenta".  Aricyiaauin  (Jo-ph..  AnL.  awA.  C  tl  <U*. 
xii.  3.  4):  con.pan-  I  Pet  i.  1. 
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pagan  population  as  could  be  induced  to  hoar.  The 
Galotians,  although  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another 
they  atiU  continued  to  make  use  of  their  ancient  dialect, 
were  quite  ablo  to  understand  the  then  almost  universally 
diffused  Greek  ^  and  some  of  them,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,*  almost  immediately  began  to  receive  Paul'a 
doctrine  with  favour  and  even  with  enthusiasm  (GaL  iv. 
14).  How  long  this  visit  continued  we  are  not  told ;  but 
most  of  the  chronological  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it 
cannot  have  lasted  more  than  sis  months,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably came  to  an  end  within  a  much  shorter  interval 
Resuming  the  journey  .by  Mysia  and  the  Troad,  Paul  and 
bis  companion  preceded  to  "Macedonia"  and  "Aohaia," 
spending  in  the  latter  province  at  least  eighteen  months,  and 
finding  no  opportunity  of  revisiting  Galatta  for  a  space  ok 
at  least  three  years.  During  this  interval  several  causes 
'  must  have  been  quietly  but  constantly  working  with  a 
tendency  to  alienate  the  Galatian  converts  from  the  new 
'*  gospel  of  the  uncircumcision"  (ruayytXtov  T75  SxpofivertUxt, 
il  7),  and  induce  them  to  that  conformity  with  certain 
*  parts  of  Jewish  ceremonial  which  was  even  at  that  time 
described  by  the  word  "  Judaizing  "  (wv&aitttv,  GaL  ii.  14), 
Even  among  those  whose  leanings  were  towards  the  spiritual 
religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jewish  habits  of  thinking 
and  feeling  could  never  fail  to  assert  themselves  with  con- 
siderable Btrength;  and  thcro  wero  also  elements  peculiar  to 
the  old  pagan  religion  of  the  district  which  were  fitted  to  pre- 
dispose even  the  heathen  mind  towards  that  ceremonialism 
and  "  making  a  fair  show  in  the  flesh "  (t&irpotrwinpraA  *V 
crafiKt)  which  the  apostle  deprecated.*  How  or  when  these 
tendencies  had  first  begun  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
way  ot  deliberate  rebellion  against  the  teachings  which  Paul 
had  left  behind  bim,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  pure  conjec- 
ture ;  but  it  would  appear  that,  even  if  the  revolt  had  been 
originated  by  Palestinian  Jews,  it  had  at  least  been  fomented 
by  other  agitators  who  were  Gentiles  by  birth  (v.  12 ;  vi. 
1 3) ;  nor  does  it  seem  improbable  that  they  had  begun  their 
work  very  soon  after  the  time  of  the  apostle's  first  visit 
The  second  visit,  mentioned  in  Acts  xviii  23,  which  must 
have  taken  place  about  55  a.d.,  and  have  occupied  very 
little  time,  appears  to  have  been  on  the  whole  a  pleasant 
one ;  the  apostle  was  etill  received  with  due  respect  (iv. 
12, 18),  and  may  well  have  left  Galatia  with  the  impression 
that  the  disciples  had  been  "strengthened"  by  him,  and 
that  they  "  were  running  well "  (v.  7).  But  shortly  after 
his  departure  tidings  reached  him  that,  though  the  influence 
of  the  Judaizers  had  for  the  tinio  been  neutralized  by 
his  presence,  it  had  begun  to  reassert  itself  with  greater 
force  than  ever  almost  immediately  after  he  had  gone,  and 
that  his  disciples  had  been  so  "bewitched"  that,  after 
"  having  begun  in  the  spirit,"  they  were  now  endeavouring 
to  be  "  made  perfect  by  the  flesh."  Ho  also  learned  that 
the  reactionary  doctrines  had  beou  supported  by  a  suggestion 
that  he  himself  was  no  teacher  of  independent  authority, 
but  merely  a  subordinate,  and  that  a  treacherous  one,  of  the 
original  apostles  and  pillars  of  the  church,  whose  "  gospel " 
was  emphatically  "of  the  circumcision."  Immediately  on 
receipt  of  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  the  present  epistle. 

Content*. — It  consists  of  three  parts,  in  which  the 
personal,  the  doctrinal,  and  the  practical  elements  respect- 


1  See  Jerome's  often-quoted  Prot.  inXpUt.  GaL,  "Oalatos,  execpto 
■ermine  Graco  quod  omnia  orient  loquitur,  propriam  Ungue.ni  eandem 
habere  quant  Treviro*."  Philologist*  have  hardly  any  doubt  of  the 
essentially  Celtic  character  of  this  dialect;  though  many  German 
theologian*  atiU  maintain  it  to  have  been  Teutonic.  See  Ughtfoot 
(Qalatiani),  and  Grimm  in  the  Studie:  u.  Kriti&en  for  1876. 

*  That  there  were  any  Jew»  among  Paul'*  convert*  here  baa  some- 
time* been  doubted,  but  unreasonably.  See  Gal.  lit,  23,  25;  it.  3. 
It  teems  probable,  however,  that  the  Gentile*  were  in  the  majority. 

»  Gaiatia,  and  particularly  Peseloua,  wa»  famed  for  it*  worship  of 
Cybeta.    8«e  Ury,  xxxviii.  18;  Strabo,  xlL  p.  £67. 


ively  predominate.  (1.)  After  an  expression  of  surprise 
at  the  instability  displayed  by  his  Galatian  converts,  the 
author  proceeds  to  establish  the  divineness  of  his  message 
by  an  historical  proof  of  the  wholly  divine  character  of  his 
commission  to  be  its  messenger.  He  urges  that  he  had 
received  his  apostleship  directly  from  God ;  and  that,  far 
from  proceeding  from  men,  it  had  been  tardily,  and  so  far 
reluctantly,  acknowledged  by  them  only  after  it  had  become 
an  altogether  patent  and  undeniable  fact.  «fii*  first  visit 
to  Jerusalem  had  been  three  years  after  his  conversion.  If 
it  had  not  resulted  in  his  recognition  aa  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  apostles,  it  at  least  had  not  led  to  hi* 
taking  any  position  of  subordination ;  while  on  his  secoDd 
visit  to  Jerusalem  he  had  met  the  apostles  and  deliberated 
with  them  on  terms  of  undisputed  parity.  On  the  third  oc- 
casion of  his  coming  into  contact  with  an  apostolic  person 
so  distinguished  as  Peter,  he  had  openly  withstood  him  and 
vanquished  bim  in  argument,  thereby  even  establishing 
a  superiority.  (2.)  He  proceeds  to  state  and  defend  the. 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  in  the  crucified  Chriat. 
After  alluding  to  it  as  a  truth  already  established  in  their 
Christian  consciousness  (iii.  1-6),  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
tho  mono  truth  had  been  embedded  in  the  whole  Old 
Testament  revelation,  and  was  capable  of  being  deduced 
from  the  entire  course  of  the  past  history  of  the  churcli. 
The  religion  of  Abraham  had  been  a  religion  of  faith,  and 
his  justification  had  not  been  a  justification  by  works  (iii 
6-18).  Hie  law  which  came  later  is  misunderstood  if  it 
be  regarded  as  superseding  the  promise  which  hod  been 
the  foundation  of  the  religion  of  the  patriarch.  Its  relation 
to  the  promise  was  manifestly  of  a  subordinate  and  tem- 
porary kind.  To  regard  it  as  having  been  otherwise  would 
be  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  a  liagar  and  an  Ishmael 
could  ever  have  taken  that  place  in  the  family  which 
belonged  of  inalienable  right  to  Sarah  and  to  Isaac  fiii 
19 — iv.  31).  (3.)  He  exhorts  to  a  continuance  in  the  life 
of  faith  which  in  also  the  life  of  freedom,  and  warns  against 
any  relapse  under  the  yoke  of  Judaism  (v.  1-12).  He 
explains  that  Christian  freedom  is  a  freedom  conditioned 
by  morality  (v.  13 — vi.  10),  and  concludes  with  a  recapitula- 
tion and  the  benediction. 

'  Genuineneu,  Dale,  and  Place. — The  genuineness  of  this 
epistle  lias  never  been  disputed.  The  external  evidence  is 
remarkably  clear  and  continuous,  wbile  the  internal  has 
been  such  as  to  satisfy  even  the  most  negative  school  of 
modern  criticism.4  Its  autographic  character,  also,  is 
inferred  by  many,  including  Ililgenfeld,  Holzmann,  and 
other  moderns,  from  the  expression  used  in  vi  11;  but  it 
is  at  least  possible  that  the  word  fypai^o.  may  refer  only  to 
vi  11-18.  The  question  as  to  its  date  has  given  occasion 
for  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  apostle  wrote  immediately  after  he  had  heard  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  the  Galatian  churches,  and 
that  this  change  occurred  "  soon  "  (radius)  after  his  second 
visit  These  facts  favour  a  date  not  much  later  than  55 
a.d.  Further,  a  comparison  of  the  epistle  to  the  Galatian* 
with  those  to  the  Romans  and  Corinthians  results,  on  the 
whole,  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  the  earliest  of 
the  four,  or  at  all  events  not  much  later  than  the  latest,  to- 
other words,  not  later  than  59  a.D.  It  is  probably  idle  to 
attempt  to  fix  the  date  much  more  precisely.  The  reference 
in  I  Cor.  xvi.  1,  which  may  mean  either  that  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Gelations  hod  been  until  then  uninterrupted, 
or  that  they  had  been  already  restored,  have  determined  the 
critics,  according  to  the  interpretation  adopted,  in  placing 
it  either  early  in  the  Ephesian  sojourn  or  late  in  tbo 
Corinthian.  The  majority  of  the  moderns  is  in  favour  of 
the  former  date  (55-57  O.D.),  but  the  latter  still  continues 

•  The  only  dbtenting  voice  w  been  that  of  Bauer  (1861V. 
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to  find  support e rs.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
theory  of  Re&an  and  Hauarath,  which  leads  them  to  assign 
this  epistle  to  the  period  of  the  second  missionary  journey. 
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Apart  from  the  considerations  which  hare  been  indicated  in 
a  preceding  note,  this  view  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
raises  new  and  gratuitous  difficulties  in  connexion  with  the 
history  and  chronology  of  the  Acts;  it  has  accordingly 
met  with  comparatively  little  acceptance.  According  to 
soma  older  writers,  anch  as  Michaelia,  Koppe,  Borger,  the 
f opposed  absence  of  any  reference- to  the  council  of  Jeru- 
salem implies  a  very  early  date;  English  readers,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  familiar  with  the  statement  derived  from 
some  of  tho  later  Greek  MSS.,  and  supported  by  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions,  as  well  as  by  the  weighty  authority  of 
Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Theodorot,  that  the  epistle  was 
"  written  from  Rome."  This  view  has  been  advocated  in 
modern  times  also  by  C.  Schrader ;  but  the  general  verdict 
will  probably  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  for  some  time  been, 
adverse  to  a  theory  which  would  group  this  among  the 
letters  of  the  captivity  rather  than  among  those  of  an 
oarlier  period. 

On  the  relation  of  Galatians  to  the  book  of  the  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  see  vol  i.  pp  124,  125. 

LiUralurt. — For  on  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the 
patristic  commentaries  on  this  epistle  reference  may  be  made  to  an 
excursus  by  Bishop  Lightfoot  (Saint  PauTe  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
1805,  2d  ed.  1874).  Those  belonging  to  the  Reformation  period 
are  sufficiently  well  known,  particularly  Lather's,  Calvin's,  and 
Rexa's.  Of  modem  English  commentaries  the  most  exhaustive  is 
that  of  Dr  Lightfoot,  already  referred  to;  bat  those  of.  Ellicott 
(1854),  Jowett  (1B55),  and  Alford  (1857)aro  also  of  great  value. 
In  Germany  one  of  the  latest  is  that  of  Wleseler  (Commmtar  Uber 
d*n  Qalattrtrruf,  1859);  and  among  those  who  preceded  him  in  this 
field,  Winer  (Pauli  ad  Oalaiat  Epistola  lot.  versa  et  perpetua  anno- 
Indent  illustrala,  1829,  4th  ed,  1859),  Usteri  (Comm.  fl.  d.  Qalater- 
brUf,  1839),  Racket*  (1888),  Olshaasen  (1840),  Do  Wette  (1845, 
3d  ed.  1864),  Meyer  (1861,  6th  ed.  1870),  Hilgenfeld  (1852),  and 
Ewald  (Die  Sendsehreioen  dtt  ApoeU.lt  Paulut  Mberttt*  und  erklarl. 
If 57)  are  all  worthy  of  particular  mention.  Windischmann's 
Comvuntetr  (1843)  is  an  able  and  learned  exposition  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  point  of  view,  8ce  also  Holsten  (InhaJt  u.  Oedan- 
krnoang  dtt  Br.  a.  d.  Oa Utter,  1869),  Hofmann  (Die  heiligc  Sehrifl 
Jfeuen  Testament!  vutamtnenh&ngcnii  autaelrgt,'  1 863),  Brandea  (D. 
Ap.  P.  Sendxhreilxn  a.  i.  Qalater,  1869),  Sanday  (in  vol.  iii.  of 
the  Speaker's  Commentary),  and  Venn  (Oa  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians, 1878).  Much  help  in  the  interpretation  of  the  epistle  is 
to  be  derived  from  the  various  works  on  the  apostle  Paul  and  the 
apostolic  period  of  church  history;  also  from  those  on  Now  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  snch  as  Hilgenfelds  (EM,,  1875)  sad  Bleek'a 
{BinL,  1875).  (J.  &  BL) 

Q  A  I. ATTN  A,-  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  and 
carcondario  of  Lecco,  on  the  road  from  Otranto  to  Taranto. 
It  still  preserves  its  ancient  walls  and  towers,  and  possesses 
an  interesting  Franciscan  church  and  monastery  (St 
Catharine's),  founded  in  the  Hth  century  by  Raimondo 
Orsini  del  Balzo,  prince  of  Taranto.  The  frescos  with 
which  the  church  is  richly  decorated  are  of  no  small  his- 
torical value.  For  a  long  time  the  inhabitants  were  attached 
to  the  Greek  Church.    In  1871  they  numbered  7873. 

GALATZ,  or  Gala.cz,  a  town  and  port  of  Roumania, 
principality  of  Moldavia,  chief  town  of  the  district  of 
Covurlin ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  (there  2J00O  feet 
wide),  between  the  mouths  of  the  Pruth  and  Sereth,  about 
85  miles  from  the  Bulina  mouth  of  the  Danube,  and  130 
miles  N.E.  of  Bucharest,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
rail,  1st  45°  26'  12"  N.,  long.  28°  3'  K.  ,Galats  is  said  to 
h  are  got  its  name  from  a  colony  of  the  same  Galatians  who 
invaded  Asia  Minor  in  278  b.c,  though  this  seems  doubt- 
ful. The  town  stands  on  a  level  plateau,  and  consists 
erf  two  portions,  an  old  and  a  new.  The  former,  which 
sa  nearest  to  the  river,  is  irregularly  and  badly  built,  with 
crooked  streets  paved  with  wood,  some  of  them  being 
r  sewers.  This  part  of  the  town  is  liable  to  be  fl  coded, 
i  in  the  greater  part  of  Roumania,  the  sanitary  oon- 
The  new  town,  which  has  rapidly  extended 


during  the  past  few  years,  is  built  on  the  rising 
towards  the  north-west  It  is  partly  paved,  is  mut«  . 
open  and  comfortable  than  the  old  town,  and  contains  i 
of  the  public  buildings,  -consulates,  Ac.  Galatx  is  now 
to  a  considerable  extent  lighted  with  gas,  and  some  time 
ago  a  regular  system  of  water-works  was  commenced  to 
supply  the  town  with  purified  and  filtered  water.  There 
are  several  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  churches,  educa- 
tional, institutions,  a  hospital,  a  quarantine  building,  &c. 
In  the  church  of  St  Mary  is  the  tomb  of  Maxeppa, 
said,  however,  to  have  been  rifled  of  its  contents  by  the 
Russians.  Galatx  is  the  seat  of  the  international  com- 
mission instituted  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  1856,  to  insure 
the  free  navigation  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube;  and 
by  the  treaty  of  Berlin,  1878,  Roumania  is  to  be  repre- 
sented on  this  commission,  which  exercises  its  duties 
as  far  as  Galatx  independently  of  all  territorial  rights. 


Galatx  has  been  a  favourite  place  for  crossing  the  Danube 
with  military  expeditions  since  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  though  during  the  war  of  1877-78  the  Russians 
did  not  adopt  it  except  for  parties  of  reconnaissance. 
There  are  very  few  strictly  Roumanian  industries  carried 
on  at  Galatx.  There  are  several  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  aud 
breweries,  extensive  cooperage  works,  and  soap  and  candle 
manufactories  to  a  small  extent ;  light  wines  are  also  made. 
Galatx  is  an  important  free  port,  and  shares  with  Ibraila 
most  of  the  trade  of  the  lower  Danube.  The  navigation  of 
the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  improved  that  steamers 
of  850  tons  can  sail  up  to  Galatx.  There  are  French, 
Austrian,  Russian,  and  British  steamboat  companies  that 
carry  on  a  regular  trade  with  Galatx,  and  attempts  have 
been  made  by  the  municipality  to  construct  soud  stono 
wharfs.  For  the  traffic  generally  much  inconvenience  is 
felt  from  want  of  adequate  quay  and  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  now  that  Roumania  is  an  independent  state,  im- 
provements may  be  made  in  this  and  other  directions.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  ships  unload  at  Sulina  and  send 
their  cargoes  up  to  Galatx  in  lighters.  The  river  is  gene- 
rally frozen  over  for  a  few  weeks  during  winter. 

The  staple  article  of  export  from' Galatx  is  grain<of  various  kinds, 
of  which  largo  quantities  are  grown  in  all  the  districts  aitusted  on 
the  Danube.  In  1876  281  sailing  ships,  157  steamers,  and  873 
lighters,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  258,891  tons,  cleared  from  the 
port  of  Galatx.  The  lighten  had  a  total  of  102,564  tons,  while 
of  tho  remainder  13  sailing  ships  and  70  steamers  of  49,779  tons 
were  British.  In  the  same  year  the  principal  articles  of  export 
were— wheat,  813,673  qrs.;  maixe,  423,775  qrs.;  barley,  160,443 
qrs.;  oats,  421,457  qrs.;  rye,  167,840  qrs.;  flour,  391,657  ort; 
fir  planks,  766,869;  besides  considerable  quantities  of  linseed,  rape 
seed,  beans,  and  small  quantities  of  millet,  wool,  hides,  ehsese,  snd 
dried  prunes.  Of  wheat  SO00  qrs.  went  to  Britain  snd  19,549  to 
Holland;  maize,  71,500  qrs.  to  Britain,  21,000  to  Malta;  .rye, 
58,485  qrs.  to  Holland;  bsrley,  37,347  qrs.  to  Britain.  The  total 
value  of  exports  from  Galatx  in  1876  was  £1,216,621,  beiflfe  s  con- 
siderable increase  over  1876.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  return 
of  exports  by  rail,  though  Galatx  is  now  connected  with  the  general 
European  railway  system.  The  imports  for  1876  were  valued 
roughly  at  £1,750,000,  among  which  manufactured  goods  figured 
st  £354,000;  sugar,  £117,000;  coal,  £112,000;  iron,  £80,000; 
caviare,  £66,000;  oil.  £65,000;  rice,  £68,000;  coffee,  £32,000; 
leather,  £28,000;  sacking,  £29,000;  sosp,  £26,000.  Galatx  ist  > 
cease  to  \x>  a  free  port  on  1  Sib  January  1880,  after  which  import 
duties  will  be  imposed.  Constant  steam  communication  is  train- 
•tween  Galatx  and  Constantinople,  and  regular  lines  of 
sail  from  London,  Liverpool,  snd  Hull.  There  is  a  Briti.h 
>  at  Galatx.  The  population  in  1873  was  estimated  at 
80,000 ;  if  this  is  correct,  it  has  more  than  doubled  itself  in  ten 
years  ;  it  wss  only  8000  in  1835. 

GALBA,  Skbvius  Sulpicius  (3  b.c-69  a.d.),  a  Roman 
emperor.  He  came  of  a  noble  family,  being  sixth  in 
direct  descent  from  the  great  orator  of  the  same  name, 
though  unconnected  either  by  birth  or  adoption  with  the 
line  of  the  first  six  Co-sara.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
growing  power  of  the  pra'torians  aud  the  discontent  of  the 
provincials,  weary  of  Nero's  rule,  and  bcuinuitig  to  a^rt 
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tlteir  independence.  As  Tacitus  justly  remarks,  the  death 
of  Nero  divulged  that  secret  of  the  empire,  that  emperors 
could  be  made  elsewhere  than  at  Home.  From  the  little 
we  know  of  his  earlier  years  he/eppears  as  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  gifts  and  even  fascination — a,  strange  contrast 
to  his  weak  and  unlovable  old  age.  His  biographer, 
Suetonius,  relates  that  both  Augustus  and  Tiberias 
pheeied  to  him  his  future  rise.  The  story  is 
though  in  part  borne  oat  by  Tacitus,  and  rests  on  the 
authority  of  a  credulous  gossip,  who  inserts  an  omen  or  a 
prodigy  at  every  turn  of  his  hero's  fortunes;  but  it  helps  to 
show,  what  we  learn  from  other  sources,  that  while  still  a 
youth  he  was  regarded  as  ono  who  was  capable  of  great 
things.  He  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  empress 
Agrippina,  and  refused  the  rich  legacy  of  Livia  Augusta. 
Rising  through  the  various  grades  of  office  to  the  consulship 
in  53  ajk,  he  acquired  &  high  and  well-merited  reputation 
both  as  a  general  &ud  an  administrator  in  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  of  Africa,  and  of  Spain,  which  be  successively  held. 
For  the  first  half  of  Nero's  reign  he  lived  in  retirement,  til), 
ia  61,  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  the  province  of 
Hispania  Tarraconeusia. 

The  fert  years  of  his  rule  were  marked  by  rigorous  div 
which  sometimes  degenerated  into 
We  are  told  how  he  nailed  the  hand  of  a  cheating 
to  his  bench,  and  how,  when  a  guardian 
who  bad  murdered  his  ward  appealed  to  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship, he  allowed  him  the  honour  of  a  higher  gallows.  It  ia 
tnie  that  during  the  later  period  of  his  administration  ho 
was  indolent  and  apathetic,  whether  it  was  that  be  sought 
to  elude  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
felt  the  crowing  infirmities  of  age.  Yet  his  career,  taken 
as  n  whole,  shows  the  justice  of  the  common  judgment,  as 
reported  by  Tacitus,  that  all  would  have  pronounced  him  fit 
for  empire  had  he  not  been  emperor  indeod.  In  the  hpring 
«»f  Gd  Oulba  was  holding  an  assembly  at  New  Carthage 
when  tho  news  reached  him  of  the  iusurrocticro  in  Ganl.  The 
appeal  of  Yindex  urging  him  to  assume  the  championship 
of  the  oppressed  human  race  placed  Oalba  in  an  awkward 
dilemma,  and  his  decision  was  prompted  not  so  much  by 
ambition  as  by  {oar  of  Nero,  whom  he  knew  to  be  plotting 
bis  death.  The  fall  and  suicide  of  Vindex  renewed  his 
notation,  when  the  news  that  Nyniphidius  Submits,  the 
prefect  of  the  pnetorians,  had  declared  in  his  favour,  and 
by  large  promises  in  his  name  carried  the  troops  with  him, 
revived  hit  spirits.  Before,  he  had  only  dared  to  call  him- 
self the  minister  of  the  senate  and  Roman  people ;  he  now 
assumed  the  title  of  Ciosar,  and  marched  straight  for  Rome. 

At  first  he  was  welcomed  by  the  senate  and  the  party  of 
order,  but  he  was  never  popular  with  the  soldiers  or  the 
people,  and  he  soon  forfeited  the  regard  even  of  hUfew  buj>- 
portere.  He  was  ruined  by  his  virtues  no  less  than  by 
bis  vices.  To  the  pnetorians  who  claimed  their  promised 
largess  he  replied  that  he  chose  his  soldiers  and  would 
not  buy  them.  The  mob  was  disgusted  at  the  moroseness 
and  niggardliness  of  a  prince  who  hated  all  display,  and 
rewarded  a  popular  singer  with  a  paltry  present  of  five 
denarii.  But  the  respectable  classes  had  graver  causes  of 
discontent.  Tli  y  soou  found  that  the  government  was 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  three  favourites — two  of  thoni 
officers,  arid  one  a  freedman  who  had  followed  Galbn  from 
Spain.  Thus  the  worst  abuses  of  the  last  reign  were  revived, 
without  any  of  its  brilliance  and  gaiety. 

Galba  was  first  made  aware  of  the  general  discontent  by 
an  outbreak  among  the  legions  of  Germany.  He  sought  to 
avert  the  rising  storm  by  an  act  which,  if  better  timed  and 
performed  in  a  more  popular  way,  might  have  saved  him. 
He  adopted  as  his  coadjutor  and  successor  Piso  Frugi 
Liciniauus,  a  man  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour.  The 
speech  in  which  ho  announced  to  Piso  his  election  has  a 


genuine  ring,  and  convinces  us  that  his  choice  was  wise  and 
patriotic ;  but  by  the  populace  it  was  attributed  solely  to 
fear,  and  the  pnetorians  were  indignant  at  it  because  un- 
accompanied with  the  usual  donative.  When  the  elements 
of  a  revolution  are  all  in  train  a  leader  ia  not  far  to  seek. 
Salvius  Otho,  a  disappointed  candidate  for  the  office  of  Piso, 
entered  into  communication  with  the  discontented  pne- 
torians, and  was  by  them  adopted  as  their  emperor.  Two 
soldiers  from  the  ranks  undertook  to  transfer  the  empire  of 
Rome,  and  actually  transferred  it.  Gains,  on  his  way  to 
meet  the  rebels,  was  met  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  and 
butchered  near  the  Lac  us  Curtius.  A  common  slave  severed 
the  bald  head  from  the  body,  and  thrusting  it  inside  hit 
taga  presented  the  bloody  offering  to  Otho.  Thus  perished, 
unwept  and  unpitied,  a  man  who,  had  he  died  a  proconsul 
instead  of  an  emperor,  would  havo  left  as  fair  a  fame  as  any 

GALBANUM  (Hebrew,  Chtlbtnak;  Greek,  goX/Unf),  a 
gutn-resin,  believed  to  be  the  product  of  Ftrxda  gidbamjiua, 
Boiss.  ct  Bahse,  and  F.  rubrieanlu,  Boies.,  indigenous  Ut 
Persia,  and  perhaps  also  of  other  umbelliferous  plants. 
From  the  stems  of  these  it  is  said  to  exadc  as  a  milk-whits 
juice,  which  is  rendered  yellow  by  exposure  to  light  and  air. 
It  occurs  usually  in  hard  or  soft,  irregular,  more  or  less 
translucent  and  shining  lumps,  composed  of  agglutinated 
drops  or  tears,  or  occasionally  in  separate  team,  and  is  of 
a  light-brown,  yellowish,  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  and  has 
a  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  a  peculiar,  somewhat  musky 
odour,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1*212.  Exposed  to  cold,  it 
becomes  brittle,  and  may  be  reduced  to  powder  (Pereira)  ' 
To  separate  the  vegetable  and  other  imparities  commonly 
present  in  it,  gelbauum  is  melted  at  100'  C.,  and  strained. 
On  analysis  100  parts  yield  about  65  of -resin  soluble  in 
ether  and  alkaline  liquids,  20  to  25  of  gum,  and  about  7 of 
volatile  oil.  The  last  furnishes  a  colourless  crystallixable 
substance,  umbflli/rrrme,  CgUjOj,  which  may  be  recognixed 
by  its  formation  of  a  blue  colour  with  ammonia,  destroyed 
by  acids.  Qalbanum  oil  has  been  shown  by  J.  Kachler 
(see  Jown.  Chtm.  Soc;  xxiv.,  1871,  p.  258)  to  contain  a 
colourless  limpid  oil,  boiling  at  160°  to  165°  C,  and  a  blue 
oil,  of  boiling  point  240*  to  250"  C,  varying  in  quantity  with 
the  temperature  of  distillation,  which  is  isomeric  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  and  identical  with  the  oil  of  Matricaria 
CkamnmiUa,  L.  Galbannm  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  drugs. 
In  Exodus  xxx.  34  it  is  mentioned  as  a  sweet  spice, 
to  be  used  in  the  making  of  a  perfunre  for  the  taber- 
nacle. Hippocrates  employed  it  in  medicine,  and  Pliny 
{Nat  But.,  xxiv.  13)  ascribes  to  it  extraordinary  curatrva 
powers,  concluding  bis  account  of  it  with  the  assertion  that 
"the  very  touch  of  it  mixed  with  oil  of  apondyliuro  is 
sufficient  to  kill  a  serpent.*  By  Arabian  and  Persian 
authors  it  was  termed  l<araid,  the  plants  producing  it  being 
known  as  kinneh  and  naftel  (Royle,  Man.  of  Jf<C.  Me  J.). 
Avicenoa  extols  the  drug  for  its  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  and 
various  other  virtues,  and  as  an  antidote  "for  all  poisons." 
In  Chinese  writings  galbannm,  0-yti,  is  not  met  with  as 
a  distinct  drug  (F.  Porter  Smith).  It  is  now  administered 
for  its  antispasmodic,  expectorant,  and.  stimulant  properties. 
As  an  antispasmodic  it  is  considered  inferior  to  osafcetids, 
but  superior  to  ammonia  cum,  which,  however,  is  more  effi 
cacious  as  an  expectorant  in  asthma.  Gal  ban  um  (German, 
Muiterhart)  has  been  supposed  to  have  a  stimulating  effect 
upon  the  uterus,  and  has  beon  given,  combined  with  salts 
of  iron,  in  amenorrhea,  and  also  is  recommended  in  hysteria 
and  neuralgia  accompanied  by  uterine  affections.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  pilula  atafostufa  eompotila  of  pharmacy, 
and  in  a  plaster,  emplatlrum  galbani,  which  has  been  found 
serviceable  in  cases  of  indolent  tumours  and  chronic  arthritic 
swellings.  Galbannm  is  imported  to  some  extent  from  the 
Levant,  but  chiefly  from  India,  through  Bombay 
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8«e  Waring,  Manual  of  Pitulieal  Tlttrayeulki,  3d  ed.,  1871,  p. 
£11;  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury,  Pharmaeegraphia,  p.  285,  1874; 
Bentlcy  and  Trimen,  Medicinal  Plant*,  No.  128. 

GALE,  TiisopmLUS  (1628-1678),  a  distinguished 
divine,  wu  born  in  1628  at  King's  Teignmouih,  in  Devon- 
shire, of  winch  place  his  fatter  waa  vicar.  In  1647  ha  waa 
entered  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1649,  and  M .  A.  in  1652.  In  1650  be  was 
made  fellow  and  tutor  of  bis  college.  He  remained  five 
years  at  Oxford,  discharging  actively  the  duties  of  tutor, 
and  waa  then  appointed  to  a  church  at  Winchester.  After 
the  restoration  be  refused  to  submit  to  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, and  waa  ejected  from  his  pariah;  In  1 662  he  accepted 
the  post  of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Lord  Wharton,  whom  be 
accompanied  to  the  college  of  Caen,  in  Normandy.  Ho  re- 
tained to  England  in  1665.  and  spent  some  years  in  literary 
work.  The  latter  portion  of  bis  life  ba  passed  in  London 
as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  John  Howe,  a  dissenting  minister, 
who  had  charge  of  an  important  church  in  Holborn,  Gale 
succeeded  Rowe  in  1677,  and  died  in  the  following  year. 

Hi*  principal  work,  Tlu  Court  of  the  Gentile*,  which  appeared  in 
parts  in  1669,  1671,  and  1678,  is  a  arrange  storehouse  of  miscellaneous 
philosophical  learning.  It  resembles  the  Intellectual  System  of 
Cod  worth,  though  very  inferior  to  that  work  both  in  general  con- 
struction and  in  fundamental  idea.  Gale's  endeavour  is  to  prove 
that  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  Gentiles  ia  a  distorted  or  mangled 
reproduction  of  Biblical  truths.  Just  as  Cudworth  referred  the 
Democritesn  doctrine  of  atoms  to  Hosea  as  the  original  author,  so 
Gals  tries  to  enow  that  the  various  systems  of  Greek  thought  may 
da  traced  back  to  biblical  sou  roe*.  Like  most  of  ths  learned  works 
of  the  17th  century,  the  Court  of  the  Gentile*  ia  chaotic  and  unsys- 
tematic, while  its  erudition  ia  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the 
complete  absence  of  any  critical  discrimination.  The  other  writings 
of  dale  are — The-  ItUa  of  Jantenlm,  1669;  Theophilut,  or  a  Dit- 
emerse  of  the  Saixi'e  Amity  vith  Ood  in  Chritt,  1671 ;  Anatomy  of 
Infidelity,  1(73 ;  Idea  Theologian,  1878  ;  Pkiloeojihia  OeneraHe,  1676. 

GALE,  Thomas  (1636-1702),  an  eminent  classical 
scholar,  waa  born  at  Scruton,  Yorkshire,  in  1636.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at-  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  In  1666  be 
was  appointed  regiua  professor  of  Greek,  in  1672  head- 
master of  St  Paul's  School,  in  1676  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  also  prebendary  of  St  Paul's,  and  in  1697  dean 
of  York.  He  died  at  York  in  1702.  Gale  published  a 
collection  of  Oputcula  hfytholoyica,  Ethica,  ft  Fhyriea,  and 
editions  of  several  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  but  his  fame 
rests  chiefly  on  his  collection  of  old  works  bearing  on  early 
English  history,  entitled  Hutoria  Anglican*  Scriptora  and 
Historiae  Britanniecr,  Saxoniece,  Anglo- Demicw,  Seriptoru 
XV.  He  ia  the  author  of  the  inscription  on  tho  London 
Monument  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  accused  of 
having  originated  the  great  Are. 

GALEN,  CmurroKB  Berhharb  taw  (180O-1C78), 
prince-bishop  of  Munster,  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family  in  Westphalia,  and  was  born  15th  October  1600. 
After  attending  the  Jesuit  collage  at  Munster,  and  the 
universities  of  Cologne,  Mainx,  Lou  vain,  and  Bordeaux,  he 
waa  engaged  in  several  diplomatic  missions.  Subsequently 
he  became  colonel  in  the  army  of  the  elector  Ferdinand  of 
Bavaria,  and  took  port  in  campaigns  against  the  French  and 
Swiss.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  he  waa  chosen  prince- 
biahop  of  Munster,  bat  scarcely  bad  he  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing the  internal  prosperity  of  his  territories,  and  freeing 
them  from  foreign  invaders,  when  an  insurrection  arose  in 
the  city  which  he  was  unable  completely  to  subdue  till  1661. 
In  1664  he  was  chosen,  along  with  the  margrave  Frederick 
of  Baden,  joint  administrator  of  military  affairs  of  the 
llheuish  alliance  in  its  war  against  the  Turks.  After  the 
peace  that  followed  the  victory  of  St  Gotthard,  he  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Charles  II.  of  England  against  the  Nether- 
lands;  but  through  the  intervention  of  Louis  XTV.  an 
arrangement  was  made  in  1666  by  which  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  vacated  all  the  territories  of  Galon,  with 


the  exception  of  the  town  of  Borkela  In  1672,  in 
junction  with  -France,  Galen  renewed  hostilities 
the  Netherlands,  but  in  the  same  year  suffered  a 
defeat  at  Coevorden,  and  although,  along  with  the  French, 
general  Turonne,  ho  afterwards  obtained  several  successes, 
he  concluded  a  peace  in  1674,  by  which  he  resigned  all  the 
advantages  he  bad  gained.  In  the  following  year  be 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  against  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden, 
and  in  1676  captured  Stade,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Bremen,  after  which  he  took  possession  of  thst  duchy  and 
of  several  places  in  the  duchy  of  Verden.  Subsequently  he 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  East  Friealand,  and  only 
consented  to  evacnate  that  territory  on  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.    He  died  at  Ahans,  19th  September  1678. 

The  Vie  de  Chrittmh*  Bernard  de  Galen,  Matte  He  itUutter,  was 
published  st  Bouca  in  1679;  1.  Ab.  Alma's  De  til*  et  nous  gettit 
Ch.  Bern,  de  Galen  appeared  st  Koeafvld  in  2  vols,  ia  1694,  an 


abridgment  of  this  work  at  Munster  in  1790,  and  a  I 
abridgment  at  Ulm  in  1804 ;  and  Tot-king's  Gewhiehte 
IMruter  unlet  Galen  was  published  at  Munster  in  1865. 

GALEN,  or  Galewus,  Claudius,  called  Gallien  by 
Chaucer  and  other  writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  moat 
celebrated  of  ancient  medical  writers,  was  born  at  Pergamus, 
iu  Mysia,  'about  130  A.D.  His  father  Nicon,  from  whom 
he  received  bis  early  education,  is  described  as  remarkable 
both  for  excellence  of  natural  disposition,  and  for  mental 
culture;  his  mother,  on  tho  other  hand,  appears  to  have 
been  a  second  Xanthippe.  In  146  Galen  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  in  about  his  twentieth  year  be  left 
Pergamus  for  Smyrna,  in  order  to  place  himself  under  the 
instruction  of  the  anatomist  and  physician  Pelops,  and  of 
the  peripatetic  philosopher  Albinus.  He  subsequently 
visited  other  cities,  and  in  158  returned  from  Alexandria 
to  Pergamus.  In  164  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  Rome. 
There  he  healed  Eadomus,  a  celebrated  peripatetic  philo* 
aopber,  and  other  persona  of  distinction ;  and  ere  long,  by 


incurring  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  his  fellow-practitioners. 
Leaving  Rome  in  168,  be  repaired  to  his  native  city,  whence 
he  waa  soon  aent  for  to  Aquileia,  in  Venetia,  by  the 
emperors  Lucius  Verns  and  Marcus  Aurelius.  In  170  he 
returned  to  Roma  with  the  Utter,  who,  on  departing  thence 
to  conduct  the  war  on  the  Danube,  having  with  difficulty 
been  persuaded  to  dispense  with  his  personal  attendance, 
appointed  him  medical  guardian  of  his  son  Commodua.  Tn 
Rome  Galen  remained  for  some  years,  greatly  extending  his 
reputation  aa  a  physician,  and  writing  some  of  his  most 
important  treatises.  It  would  appear  that  he  eventually 
betook  himself  to  Pergamus,  after  spending  acme  time  at 
the  island  of  Lemnoa,  where  he  learned  the  method  ot 
preparing  a  certain  popular  medicine,  the  "  terra  leninm " 
or  "aigillata."  Whether  he  ever  revisited  Rome  is  un 
certain,  as  also  are  tho  time  and  place  of  his  death,  Ac 
cording  to  Snides,  be  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  or  in  the 
year  200,  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severua.  If,  however, 
wo  are  to  trust  tho  testimony  of  Abul-faraj,  one  of  his 
Arabian  biographers,  bis  decease  took  place  in  Sicily,  when 
he  was  in  bis  eightieth  year.  Galen  was  one  of  the  most 
venmtilo  and  accomplished  writers  of  his  age.  He  com 
posed,  it  is  said,  nearly  500  treatises  on.  various  subjects, 
including  logic,  ethics,  and  grammar.  Of  the  publiabed 
works  attributed  to  him  83  are  recognixed  as  genuine,  19 
are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  45  are  cotifes«odly  spnrions, 
19  are  fragments,  and  15  are  notes  on  tho  writings  of 
Hippocrates. 

Galen,  who  in  his  youth  was  carefully  trained  in  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  an  unusually  prolific  writer  on  logic. 
Of  tho  numerous  commentaries  and  original  treatises,  a 
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catalogue  of  which  is  given  in  Lis  work  Dt  Propriis  Libru, 
one  only  has  come  down  to  us,  the  treatise  on  Fallacies  in 
dictione  (ftpX  tut  koto  t^v  \t{a>  voffuafiarnty).  Many 
.points  of  logical  theory,  however,  are  discussed  in  his 
medical  and  scientific  writings.  His  name  is  perhaps 
best  known  in  the  history  of  logic  in  connexion  with  the 
fourth  syDogistic  figure,  the  first  distinet  statement  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  him  by  Averroea  There  isvno  evidence 
from  Galen's  own  works  that  he  did  make  this  addition  to 
the  doctrines  of  syllogism,  and  the  remarkable  passage 
quoted  by  M.  Minas  from  a  Greek  commentator  on  the 
A  ttalytries,  referring  the  fourth  figure  to  Oaten,  clearly  shows 
that  the  addition  aid  not,  as  generally  supposed,  rest  on  a 
new  principle,  but  was  merely  an  amplification  or  alteration 
of  the  indirect  moods  of  the  first  figure  already  noted  by 
Theophrastus  and  the  earlier  Peripatetics. 

In  1844  M.  Minoides  Minas  published  a  work,  avowedly 
from  a  MS.  with  the  superscription  Galenus,  entitled 
TaXi^oS  EUraywyif  AtaXorrunjt.  Of  this  work,  which  con- 
tains no  direct  intimation  of  a. fourth  figure,  and  which  in 
general  exhibits  an  astonishing  mixture  of  the  Aristotelian 
and  Stoic  logic,  Prantl  speaks  with  the  bitterest  contempt. 
Ho  shows  domouatratively  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
writing  of  Galen's,  and  ascribes  it  to  some  one  or  other  of 
the  later  Greek  logicians.  A  full  summary  .of  its  contents 
will  be  fonud  in  the  1st  voL  of  the  Geschichtt  der  Logik 
(591-610),  and  a  notice  of  the  logical  theories  of  the  true 
Galen  in  the  same  work,  pp.  059-677. 

There  have  been  numerous  Uiaes  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  Galen 'a 
works,  am o nfj  the  editors  or  illustrators  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
Jo.  Bspt  Opiso,  N.  Leonicenua,  L.  Fuchs,  A.  Lac  ana,  Ant  Musa 
Brassavolus,  Aug.  Gadaldinua,  Conrad  Geaner,  Sylvius,  Coroariua, 
Joannes  Muntanus,  Joannes  Caioa,  ThotDM  Linacre,  Tbeodoro 
GoaUton,  Caspar  Hoffman,  Rene  Chartier,  Haller,  and  Kuhn.  Of 
Latin  translations  Choulant  mentions  one  in  the  16th  and  twenty- 
two  in  the  following  century.  The  Greek  text  was  edited  at  Venice, 
in  1625,  0*  vols.  fol. ;  at -Basel,  in  1538,  5  vols.  fol. ;  at  Paris,  with 
Latin  version  by  R*n<5  Chartier,  in  1639,  and  in  1879,  18  vobw  foL; 
add  at  Leipsie,  in  1821-38,  by  CL  G.  KUhn,  consider*!  to  bo  the  best, 
SO  vols.  8to.  An  epitome  in  Euglish  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galea,  by  J.  R.  Coxe,  wu  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1846. 

Further  details  as  to  the  Ufa  and  an  account  of  the  anatomical 
knowledge  of  Galen  Kill  bo  found  in  the  art.  AXATOMY,  toI.  i 

8a,  802-804.  See  also  Bene  Chartier"*  Life,  in  his  edition  of 
aim's  works;  T$.  F.  J.  Floy,  Dictionnairt  Historiqu*  d*  la 
XMecin*,$.  v.  "  Galien,"  torn.  L,  1778 ;  F.  Adams's  "Commentary" 
In  his  Medical  Works  of  Paalus  AStjiaeta,  London  and  Aberdeen, 
1834;  J.  Kidd,  "A  Cursory  Analysis  of  tho  Works  of  Galen,  bo  far 
as  they  relate  to  Ana  torn  v  imd  Physiology,"  Trans.  Provincial  Med. 
and  .Surg.  Assoc,  vL,  1837,  pp.  299-338  ;  0.  V.  Daremberg,  Hc- 
pnitwr%  its  Connaissanees  d»  Galien.  sur  t ' Anatvr.-.ie,  la  Phyxivhyie, 
d  la  Palhologi*  du  Systems  Nervtux  (These  pour  le  Doc  to  rat  en 
Medecine),  l'aris,  1841 ;  and  J.  K.  Gasquet,  "  The  Practical 
Mtdichu  of  Galen  and  his  Time,"  The  British  em*  Fortiya  Medico- 
Ohirurgical  Rev.,  ?oL  xi,  1867,  pp.  472-488. 

GALENA,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital  of  Jo 
Daviess  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  Fever  or  Galena 
river,  6  miles  above  its  junction  with,  tho  Mississippi,  2nd 
on  tb»  northern  division  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad, 
180  miles  W.N.W.  of  Chicago.  The  city  winds  around 
the  baso  of  rocky  limestone  bluffs,  which  spring  rather 
abruptly  from  the  river  on  both  aides,  and  the  streets  rise 
above  one  another,  and  are  connected  by  flights  of  steps. 
It  is  the  commercial  depot  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  dis- 
trict, but  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  species  of  lead 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  the  mines  of  which  sur- 
round it  in  all  directions,  underlying,  more  or  less  densely; 
an  area  of  over  1,500,000  acres.  In  these  mines  copper  is 
also  found  in  combination  with  the  galeua.  In  the  earlier 
years  tho  produce  of  tho  mines  found  its  way  by  water  to 
8t  Louis,  but  in  1829  the  first  load,  3000  lb,  was  conveyed 
overland  to  Chicago.  In  1816  the  yield  reached  its  highest 
point  of  50,000,000  D> ;  in  1852  it  was  40,000,000;  and 
in  1877  only  3,300,000.  This  diminution  is  due  to  the 
absence  of  tha  expensive  appliaucca  necessary  for  deep  ] 


mining.  Meanwhile  xine  ore  has  been  discovered,  of  which 
12,000,000  lb  were  mined  in  1877.  The  lumber  produce 
is  also  considerable,  averaging  7,000,000  feet  annually. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  German-English  normal 
school,  the  high  school,  and  the  building  in  which  are 
included  the  custom-house  and  post-office.  Galena  has  an 
iron-foundry,  flour-mills,  woollen  mills,  saw  and  planing 
mills,  besides  furnaces  and  manufactories  for  lead,  sine,  cop- 
per, and  furniture.  Mining  commenced  m  1820,  and  in  1822 
the  United  States  began  to  grant  leases  of  the  mjneral  lands. 
The  first  street  was  laid  out  in  1826;  village  government 
was  legalised  in  1837,  and  a  city  charter  granted  in  1839. 
Population  in  1850,  6004 ;  in  1860,  8196 :  and  in  1870, 
7019,  of  whom  2473  were  foreigners. 
'GALESBUBG,  a  city  of  the  United  States,  the  capital 
of  Knox  county,  Illinois,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Burlington  and  Peoria  branches  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton, and  Quincy  Railroad,  163  miles  WAW.  of  Chicago, 
and  is  the  centre  of  a  farming  district  of  great  fertility. 
It  baa  several  extensive  manufactories  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, besides  carriages  and  waggons,  and  also  contains 
the  machine-shops  and  car-works  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. It  is  the  seat  of  two  colleges,  Knox  College  (Con- 
gregational), founded  in  1841,  and  Lombard  University 
(Unive realist),  founded  in  1852,  to  both  of  which  female 
students  are  admitted.  Population  in  1860,  4953;  and 
\n  1870,  10,158,  of  whom  3136  were  fore  ignore. 

GALIANI,  Ferdi.vajtdo  (1728-1787),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated,  if  not  one  of  the.  soundest,  political  economists 
of  Italy,  was  born  at  Chieti  on  the  2d  of  December  1728. 
For  his  early  education  and  opportunities  of  advancement 
in  life  he  was  less  indebted  to  his  parents  than  to  bis 
urrclo,  Monsignor  Celesrino  Galiani.  By  his  care,  and  at 
hiB  expense,  Galiani  received  the  best  education  which  Naples 
and  Rome  conld  then  furnish,  becoming  qualified  for  an 
ecclesiastical  career  at  a  time  when  a  clever  abW  might  hope 
to  fill  with  profit  and  reputation  important  offices  in  the 
state  as  well  as  in  the  church.  Galiani  gave  early  promise 
of  distinction  as  an  economist,  and  even  more  as  a  wit.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  produced  two  works  by  which 
his  name  became  widely  known  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  hia 
own  Naples.  His  taste  for  economic  studies  had  been 
developed  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  Genovesi  and 
Intieri,  and  prompted  the  composition  of  his  Trattato  delta 
Jfotuta,  in  which  many  aspects  of  the  question  of  exchange 
are  set  forth,  tiways  with  a  special  reference  to  the  state  of 
confusion  then  presented  by  the  whole  monetary  system  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government  Galiani's  fame  as  a  humorist 
dated  from  die  appearance  of  the  Raceolta  in  Morie  dtl  Boia, 
a  work  as  popular  in  Italian  literary  circles  during  the  last 
century  as  tho  Rejected  Addresses  and  hem.  Gaultier  Ballad* 
have  been  in  onr  own.  In  this  volume  Geliani  parodied 
with  exquisite  felicity,  in  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  death 
of  the  public  hangman,  the  style  of  the  most  pompons  and 
pedantic  Neapolitan  writers  of  the  day.  Galiani's  political 
knowledge  and  social  qualities  now  pointed  him  out  to  the 
discriminating  eye  of  Charles  III.,  and  his  liberal  minister 
Tanucci,  as  one  eminently  fitted  to  serve  the  Government  as 
a  diplomatist  in  France.  He  was  therefore  attached  in  the 
character  of  secretary  to  the  Neapolitan  embassy  at  Paris. 
Tluther  he  repaired  in  1759,  at  a  time  when  a  change  in 
,  the  relations  between  the  courts"  of  Paris  and  Vienna  was 
about  to  exercise  an  influence  on  the  course  of  the  Seven 
Tears'  War,  when  the  different  Bourbon  courts  were  engaf  ed 
in  a  common  action  against  the  Jesuits,  and  when  economic 
science  held  a  foremost  place  in  the  speculations  of  the  most 
eminent  French  writers.  Galiani  is  chiefly  remembered  by 
posterity  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  these  economic  dis- 
cussions. His  Dialogues  sur  Us  lies,  though  published  after 
I  his  return  to  Naples,  produced  on  its  appearance  a  great 
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Impression,  and  has  again  and  again  furnished  to  future 
controversialists  arguments  more  specious  than  solid  agninat 
the  liberty  of  exporting  corn.  The  criticism  of  Voltaire, 
that  Galiani's  volunio  united  the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  the 
wit  of  Moliere,  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  decisive  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  the  treatise ;  out  it  may  be  viewed  as  a 
tolerably  fair  teat  of  the  regard  in  which  it  was  held  by 
Galiani's  contemporaries.  Ualiani  returned  to  Naples  after 
a  ten  years'  residence  in  Paris,  where  bis  reputation  as  a 
wit  had  long  surpassed  that  of  an  economist  or  a  statesman. 
Until  his  death  at  Naples,  on  October  30, 1787,  he  kept  up 
with  his  old  Parisian  friends  a  correspondence,  of  which  the 
tone  on  his  side  can  only  be  compared  to  the  wailing  and 
howling  sent  forth  by  Ovid  during  his  banishment  to  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Absence  from  Paris  was  with  him 
the  synonym  of  social  and 'literary  death. 

To  tho  commoa  editions  of  Guli&ni  which  sre  found  In  fjreat 
public  libraries  mujtt  be  lulded  the  e*suy  recently  published  at 
Naples,  L'AbaU  Onliani,  by  Alberto  Marghieri,  1878,  sad  the 
copious  extract*  from  his  correnpondenco  with  TaDUCci,  likewise 
published  Tory  recently  in  tho  now  series  of  ViesSMtt's  L'Ardavio 
St&rvo,  Florence,  1878. 

Q ALICIA,  in  German  Oalizim,  and  in  Polish  Italia,  a 
Cfownjand  of  Austria  which  comprises  the  old  kingdoms  of 
Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  tho  duchies  of  Auschwitz  and  Zator, 
and  the  grand -duchy  of  Cracow.  Towards  the  N.  and  E. 
it  has  an  extensive  and  irregular  frontier  conterminous 
with  the  Russian  empire;  in  the  S.W.  it  meets  the 
Hungarian  .territory  along  the  ridge  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains;  it*  western  borders,  which  are  of  small  ex- 
tent, touch  both  Austrian  and  Prussian  Silesia;  and  in 
the  S.  it  is  bounded  by  the  province  of  Bukowina,  which 
was  separated  from  it  in  1849.  As  its  area  is  30,299 
square  miles,  or  more  than  10,000  square  miles  greater  than 
that  of  Bohemia,  it  is  the  largest  of  all  the  crown-lands  of 
Austria.  The  population  in  1869  was  5,418,016,  which 
showed  an  increase  since  1857  of  785,150.  Of  the  whole 
2,660,518  were  males,  and  2,757,498  females.  The  density 
was  greatest  in  the  circles  of  Biala,  Tarnow,  and  Cracow, 
and  least  in  the  circle  of  Radworna,   In  1876  the  total 


6,000,326. 

About  a  third  of  the  whole  area  of  Galicia  is  occupiod  by 
the  Carpathians,  and  tho  greater  proportion  of  tho  remainder 
con  lists  of  the  terraces  by  which  the  mountain  system 
gradually  sinks  down  to  the  great  eastern  plains  of  Russia. 
Only  a  very  small  district  near  the  Vistula  can  properly  be 
described  as  lowland.  The  two  most  prominent  summits 
of  the  Galician  Carpathians  are  the  Rabin  Gora  or 
Women's  Mountain,  5648  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  Waxmundska,.  7189.  Of  the  famous  massif  of 
the  Tatra,  hardly  a  fourth  -  is  within  the  Galician  bound- 
aries. 

By  its  rivers  Galicia  belongs  partly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Baltic  and  partly  to  the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea.  *  The 
Dunajec,  the  San,  and  the  Premaza,  tributaries  of  the 
Vistula,  are  the  navigable  streams  of  the  western  region  ; 
and  the  Dniester,  which  is  the  principal  river  of  the  east, 
is  navigable  as  far  as  Cxartoria,  There  are  few  lakes  in  the 
country  except  mountain  tarns ;  but  considerable  morasses 
exist  about  the  Upper  Dniester,  tho  Vistula,  and  tho  San, 
and  the  ponds  or  dams  in  the  Podolian  valleys  arc  estimated 
to  cor  or  an  area  of  208  square  miles.  Of  the  35  mineral 
■priugs  which  can  bo  counted  in  Galicia,  the  most  fre- 
quented are  Konopowka,  south  of  Tarnopol,  and  Lubian  and 
Sklo,  west  of  Lemberg.  The  last  is  a  good  examplo  of  the 
intermittent  class.  The  Galician  climate  is  exceedingly 
severe,  tho  range  of  temperature  being  nearly  145*.  In 
July  and  August  the  mean  temperature  is  66*  or  67* 
Fahr. ;  in  March  it  is  32°  or  33s.  Winter  is  long,  and  the 
snowfall,  which  of  tens  begins  in  the  early  part  of  October, 
is  very  abundant.    At  Cracow  the  annual  orecipitation  is 


about  23  inches,  and  at  Lemberg  about  28.  Rather  i 
than  6  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  Galicia  is  unproductive. 
Forests  occupy  upwards  of  4  million  acres,  but  they  are  so 
badly  managed  that  in  some  districts  straw  has  to  be  used 
as  foal ;  1,550,128  acres  are  devoted  to  pasture,  8,486,358 
are  under  tillage,  and  3,007,024  are  under  gardens  and 
meadows.  Barley,  oats,  and  rye,  are  the  prevailing  cereals ; 
but  wheat,  maize,  and  leguminous  plants  are  also  cultivated, 
and  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops  are  of  considerable  im- 
portance. In  1873  the  whole  crop  of  cereals  amounted  to 
9,878;563  bushels ;  and  there  were  2,016,326  bushels  of 
pulse,  and  65,581,331  bushels  of  potatoes.  In  1869  tho  num- 
ber of  horses  in  the  crown-land  was  695,610 ;  of  asses  and 
mules,  about  2000;  of  cattle,  2,070,572  ;  sheep,  966,763 ; 
goats,  35,826 ;  and  swine,  734,572.  The  stocks  of  bees 
were  upwards  of  257,490,  and  the  yearly  produce  of  honey 
and  wax  is  about  18,300  and  7166  cwt  respectively.  In 
West  Galicia  there  are  mines  of  coal,  ironstone,  and  cine 
ore  ;  and  in  Eastern  Galicia  a  certain  quantity  of  lignite  it 
obtained.  The  irou  ore  is  poor,  containing  only  10  or  11 
per  cent  of  metal ;  and  in  1873  the  out-put  did  not  exceed 
108,546  cwt  Salt  is  procured  both  from  mines  and  from 
suit-springs  in  sufficient  abundanco  to  make  it  an  article  of 
export  to  Russia.  The  great  factory  at  Kaluas  for  the 
making  of  potash  was  closed  in  1875,  the  company  having 
failed ;  and  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  petroleum  springs 
of  East  Galicia  languishes  for  lack  of  capital  Cracow  is 
the  centre  of  the  iron  manufacture,  but  it  is  of  compara- 
tively small  development  Tile  works  are  very  numerous ; 
stoneware  is  produced  in  a  few  establishments;  and  the 
glass  works  number  about  15.  In  1874  there  were  237 
breweries,  598  distilleries,  and  3746  mills, — no  fewer  than 
3524  of  tile  mills  being  driven  by  water  and  172  by  wind. 
Cigars  are  manufactured  at  Monasteryska  and  Witiniki, 
Cracow,  Jupielnica,  and  Zablotow.  The  textile  industries 
are  for  the  moat  part  very  slightly  developed,  but  the  linen 
trade  employs  11,255  looms.  Railway  traffic  is  rapidly 
increasing.  There  is  a  large  transit  trade  down  the  river 
Dniester  to  Russia  by  means  of  light  hosts  bnilt  at 
Zuravero,  Halicz,  Marianpol,  At,  which  are  usually  broken 
up  for  firewood  when  they  reach  Odessa  ;  and  all  the 
navigable  streams,  both  north  and  south,  are  used  for  the 
t  run»port  of  wood  from  the  forests.  Large  quantities  of 
Galician  timber  thus  find  their  way  to  Dantzic,  Stettin, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin.  The  country  is  divided  into  the 
eight  districts  of  Lemberg,  Zloczow,  Tarnopol,  Stanislawow, 
Suuibor,  Pnemyal,  Tarnow,  and  Cracow,  which  altogether 
comprise  74  administrative  circles.  There  are  in  all  £3 
towns/ 230  market  villages,  and  11,000  hamlets,  the  most 
populous  places  being  I<emberg,  87,109 ;  Cracow,  49,835  ; 
Tarnow,  21,779;  Tarnopol,  20,087;  Brody,  18,890; 
Kolomiya,  17,679;  Drohibiex,  16,888;  PrxemysL  15,185 ; 
Stanislau,  14,479;  Sambor,  11,749,  Jaroalau,  11,166; 
Rxeszuow,  10,090  ;  and  Sciatyn,  10,305.  The  chief  town 
is  Lemberg,  which  is  the  Beat  of  the  royal  imperial  lieuten- 
ancy or  K.  K.  StatthaltereL  According  to  the  laws  of 
1861  the  diet  of  Galicia  consists  of  the  three  archbishop, 
(those  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  ami 
Armoniau  Catholic  Churches),  the  three  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  the  rectors  of  the  universities  of  Lemberg  and 
Cracow,  44  representatives  of  the  larger  landowners,  4 
representatives  of  tho  capital,  3  representatives  of  the 
chambers  of  trade  aud  industry,  16  from  the  towns  and 
wins  trial  centres,  and  74  from  the  rural  communes.  Sixty- 
three  members  are  sent  to  the  imperial  diet,  of  whom  20 
represent  the  landowners  13  the  towns,  27  the  rural  com- 
munes, and  3  the  chambers  of  trado,  Ac.  The  two  principal 
nationalities  in  Galicia  are  tho  l'oios  and  the  Rntheniuiis— 
the  former  predominating  in  the  west  and  the  latter  in  ths 
oast    The  Poles  who  inhabit  the  Carpathians  an 
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guished  as  Goraltans  (from  gor,  a'mountain),  and  those  of 
the  lower  regions  a*  Mature*  and  Cracoviaks.  The 
Rutheuian  highlanders  bear  tho  name  of  Huzulians. 

Oalicia  (or  Italics)  took  its  rise  along  with  the  neighbouring 
principality  of  Lodomeria  (or  Vladimir)  in  the  count  of  the  12th 
century — the  Mat  of  th«  ruling  dynasty  being  H  alios  or  Halitch,  a 
town  in  tho  present  diatrict  of  Rtauislawow  at  the  conflnence  of  the 
Lukev  with  the  Dniester.  Disputes  between  the  Galirisa  and 
Lodoraerien  houses  led  to  the  interference  of  tho  king  of  Hungary, 
Beta  III.,  who  in  1100  assumed  tho  title  of  Rem  Galaiice,  and 
appointed  hia  eon  Andrcae  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom.  Polish 
assisfanco,  however,  enabled  Vladimir  the  former  possessor  to  expel 
Andreas,  and  in  1198  Roman,  prince  of  Lodomeria,  made  himself 
raaater  of  Galicia  also.  On  hi*  death  in  1106  tho  struggle  between 
Poland  and  Hungary  foT  supremacy  in  the  country  was  resumed ; 
but  in  1215  it  wse  arranged  that  Daniel,  son  of  Roman,  should  be 
inverted  with  Lodomeria,  and  Koloraan,  son  of  tho  Hungarian  kinR, 
with  Oalicia.  Kotoman,  however,  was  expelled  by  slstlabuT  of 
Novgorod;  sod  in  hia  turn  Andreas,  MstislafTs  nominee,  was 
expelled  by  Daniel,  of  Lodomeria,  a.  powerful  prince,  who  by  a 
flexible  policy  euccceded  in  maintaining  his  position.  Though  in 
1235  he  had  recognized  the  overlordship  of  Hungary,  vet,  when 
he  found  himself  hard  pressed  by  the  Mongolian  general  Beta,  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Innocent  IV.  end  accepted  the  crown  of 
Oalicia  from  the  hand*  of  a  papal  legato ;  and  again,  when  Inno- 
cent disappointed  hia  expectation,  h*  returned  to  his  former  con- 
nexion with  the  Greek  Church.  On  the  extinction  of  hi*  line  in 
1810  Casimir  III.  of  Poland  incorporated  Oalicia  and  Lrmbsrg;  on 
Cuimir's  death  in  1877  Louis  the  Great  of  Hungary,  in  accordance 
with  previous  treaties,  became  king  of  Poland,  Oalicia,  and  Lodo- 
meria ;  and  In  1382,  by  the  marriage  of  Louis's  daughter  with 
Ladislaos  II.,  Cslicla,  which  ho  had  regarded  as  part  of  his  Hun- 
garian rather  than  of  his  Polish  possessions,  became  definitively 
assigned  to  Poland.  On  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  in  1772,  the 
kingdom  of  Oalicia  and  Lodomeria  come  to  Austria,  and  to  this  was 
added  the  district  of  New  or  West  Oalicia  in  17M ;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Vienna  in  1809  West  Oalicia  and  Cracow  were  surrendered 
to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  in  1810  part  of  East  Galicia,  in- 
clnding  Ternopol,  was  made  orer  to  Russia.  This  letter  portion  was 
recovered  by  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  and  the  former  cams 
back  on  the  suppression  of  the  independence  of  Cracow  in  1848. 
Within  the  short  period  sines  1880  great  advances  have  been  made 
In  many  ways  In  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country  and  in  the  education  of  the  people;  and  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  kingdom  is  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
several  of  iU  larger  towns. 

Sua  LIB  da  LUUnWh,  •  Deoerlptlov  dn  t*»la  de  1*  Oalkle  *  de  Is  FedoUe." 
In  Uduoirn  <U  ta  *xtit4  pMofCitu  dt  Franc;  tans  I.,  rnim.  I*,  IMS  *4i 
Schmeden  Otatr.-itatirt.  Uei^Hckl  OaHitni,  Lambert,  lSWi  Llpp,  WlaSrj- 
u<f  ff,nM$wr*a!t*UM  OaUtUnt,  Pngre*.  18701  ZeUicka.  "Ola  pollt.  sad 
s«l»l<-n  Zuatlnda  rtsllilani,"  In  Cturriltit,  1870;  «  I>|«  Rntheuer  In  Gallilen,'' 
In  Hit  Ol0Ut,  UTOi  PMst,  Stitut  MUU*U.  Star  As  ftrMJMMu  OalUixu. 
Lembetit,  IS74|  Orlirtptrterium  dtt  XSnifrtUAl  Oalutn  mi  Wowmm 
(^fflcUt),  Vienna.  1174;  Zellcke.  -  Me  deotacben  Kotonlra  In  Oall.len,-  ta  fin 
iftum  Atlth,  1S7S|  Krlb  ta  Jmhrt^Ukt  At  K.  Ont.  lUich,  Amlmlt.  1ST*; 
-  CaIl.irfurt.ol.rtus  la  Gallilea,"  In  Jhit  AuHmd,  187S  Rrt.is.  saU*  aketcrH-a 
OfOatlclan  Ufa  hire  btea  glttn  by  Sacner-atMocn,  wlioee  works  are  watl  kao.u 
as  >  ranee  sod  Germany.  A  rich  lUaraturo  on  tna  anbjact  exists  ta  Pottah. 

OALICIA  (GalbBcia  or  Callascia,  KaXXauua,  KoXoWa), 
an  ancient  kingdom,  coantthip,  or  province  in  the  N.W. 
angle  of  Spain,  now  divided  into  the  provinces  of  Corufia, 
Iitigo,  Orense,  and  Pontevedra,  lies  between  41°  51'  and  43° 
47'  N.  lat,  6*  50'  and  9°  16'  W.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  6.  by  the  Portttgueee  provinces  of  Entre  Douro  o  Minho 
and  Tras  oa  Montea,  and  on  the  £.  by  Lcnn  and  the 
Aaturias.  The  greatest  length  is  about  125  miles,  greatest 
breadth  115  miles;  area,  11,222  square  miles  ;  population 
(1667),  1,937,792.  Oalicia  ia  traversed  from  E.  to  W.  by 
a  continuation  of  the  great  Pyrenean  and  Cantabrian  chain  ; 
and  its  surface  is  further  broken  by  two  apurs  from  that 
system,  which,  running  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  en- 
close the  basin  of  the  Mitio.  Tho  average  elevation  of  tho 
province  is  considerable,  and  the  maximum  height  (6593 
feet)  is  reached  in  tho  Pena  Trevinca  on  the  east  border  of 
Orense.  The  principal  river  ia  tho  Miflo  (Portuguese, 
Minho;  Latin  Minivs;  so  named,  it  is  aaid,  from  tho 
minium  or  vermilion  found  in  its  bed),  which,  rising  near 
Mondofledo,  within  20  miles  of  the  northern  coast,  after  a 
course  of  170  miles  in  a  south  and  south- west  direction, 
enters  the 'Atlantic  near  the  port  of  La  Ouardia,  It  ia 
nnvigabte  by  email  vessels  on  tho  lower  part  of  its  course. 
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Of  the  numerous  affluents  of  the  Miho,  the  most  important 
are— on  the  left  the  SU,  which  rises  among  the  lofty  moon- 
tains  between  Leon  and  Aaturias,  and  on  the  right  the  Tea, 
which  rises  on  the  eastern  flank  of  Monte  Fono.  Among 
other  rivers  having  a  westerly  direction  may  be  mentioned 
the  Tambre,  the  UIlo,  and  the  Leres  or  Ler,  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  by  estuaries  or  ria$  called  respectively  Ria 
Muro* y  Noya„Ria  Aroea,  and  Hia  Pontevedra,  The  livers 
of  the  northern  Tenant,  such  as  the  Eume,  the  Juvw,  and 
the  Mero,  are,  like  those  of  the  Aaturias,  for  the  most  part 
•hort,  rapid,  and  subject  to  violent  floods.  The  const-line 
of  Oalicia,  extending  to  about  240  miles,  is  everywhere  bold 
and  deeply  indented,  presenting  a  large  number  of  secure 
harbours,  in  this  respect  forming  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
neighbouring  province.  The  Eo,  which  bounds  Oalicia  on 
the  east,  has  a  deep  estuary,  the  Kivadeo,  which  offers  a 
■afo  and  commodious  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  water  at  ebb- 
tide. Further  to  tbo  west  is  Vivero  Bay,  1  mile  wide  and 
3  in  length,  affording  good  anchorage  throughout,  with  from 
6  to.8  fathoma  of  water.  The  Bia  del  Yarquero  f  Varee 
is  of  a  similar  character;  while  the  harbour  of  Ferrol  (see 
Ferkol)  ranks  among  the  best  in  Europe.  On  tho  opposite 
side  of  Betansoa  Bay  (the  piyat  Aa/sijV  or  Portus  Magnus  of 
the  ancients)  is  the  great  port  of  Cor  una  /see  Coeunka). 
The  principal  port  on  the  western  coast  of  Galicia  ia  that 
formed  by  the  deep  and  sheltered  bay  of  Vigo,  which  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  500  tone  to  a  distance  of  16  miles 
from  the  ocean;  but  there  are  also  good  roadsteads  at 
Oorcnbion  under  Capo  Fiuisterre,  at  Marin,  and  at  Carril. 
The  climate  of  the  Ualician  coast  is  mild  and  equable,  but 
the  interior,  owing  to  the  great  elevation  (the  town  of 
Lugo  is  upwards  of  1900  feet  above  the  sea  level),  has 
a  wide  range  of  temperature.  The  rainfall  is  exceptionally 
large,  and  enow  liea  on  some  of  the  loftier  elevations  for  a 
conaidemble  portion  of  the  year.  The  soil  is  on  the  whole 
fertile,  aud  the  produce  very  varied.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  timber  is  grown  on  the  high  lands,  and  the  rich 
valley  pastures  support  large  herds  of  cattle,  while  the 
abundance  of  oak  and  chestnut  favours  the  rearing  of 
swine.  In  the  lowland  districts  good  crops  of  maite,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  as  well  as  of  turnips  and  potatoes,  are 
obtained.  The  fruit  also  is  of  excellent  quality  and  in  great 
variety,  although  the  culture  of  the  vine  ia  limited  to  some 
of  the  warmer  valleys  in  the  southern  districts.  The 
dehesasor  moorlands  abound  in  game,  and  fish  are  plentiful 
in  all  the  streams.  The  mineral  resources  .of  tho  province, 
which  are  considerable,  were  known  to  some  extent  to  the 
ancients.  Strabo  speaks  of  its  gold  and  tin,  and  Pliny 
mentions  the  gemma  Gallalca,  Mines  of  load,  tin,  copper, 
and  iron  pyrites  continue  to  be  wrought,  though  under 
considerable  disadvantages,  and  chiefly  by  foreign  capitalists. 
Galicia  ia  also  remarkable  for  the  number  of  itaaulphur  and 
other  warm  springs,  the  most  important  of  which  are  those 
at  Lugo  and  those  from  which  Orense  is  said  to  take  its 
namo  (Aquas  in  entes). 

Ethnologically  the  Oalicians  (Gall  egos)  are  allied  to  the 
Portuguese,  whom  they  resemble  in  dialect,  in  appearance, 
and  in  habits  more  than  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula.  The  men  are  well  known  all  over  Spain,  and 
also  in  Portugal,  as  hardy,  honest,  and  industrious,  but  for 
the  most  part  somewhat  unskilled,  labourers ;  indeed  the 
word  Oallego  has  come  to  be  almost  a  synonym  in  Madrid 
for  a  "  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water."  Agriculture 
engagca  the  greater  part  of  the  resident  population,  both 
male  and  female ;  other  industries  are  little  developed,  and 
the  fisheries  are  not  extensive.  There  are  a  few  linen  end 
cotton  factories  in  the  larger  towns,  Tho  principal  exports 
arc  livo  cuttle,  preserved  meats,  eggs,  bones,  mineral  ore, 
fish  oil,  salt  fisL  (ospecially  sordines),  chestnuts  and  other 
nuts,  grain  (especially  mauio),  and  potatoes.    The  first-men- 
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is  tho  most  considerable;  the  exports  to 
England'  from  Cortina  alone  having  mounted  in  1875  to 
17,000  head,  at  an  average  value  of  XI 3.  The  chief  im- 
ports arc  coal,  iron,  tobacco,  and  manufactured  good*. 
Apart  from  the  few  carreteras  reales  or  royul  roads,  which 
are,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Peninsula,  unexceptionable,  the 
means  of  internal  communication  in  Galicia  are  decidedly 
defective.  The  only  railways  are  those  betwixt  Lugo  and 
Coruna  (61  miles),  and  betwixt  Santiago  and  Carril  (24i 
miles).  Another  line,  from  Vigo  to  Oreuse,  has  been  in 
course  of  construction  for  some  time,  and  it  is  also  proposed 
to  connect  Lugo  with  Astorga.  Galicia  has  10  cities  and 
115  towns.  The  capital  is  Santiago,  which  is  also  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  a  population  of  29,000.  Lugo,  Tuy,  Mon- 
doiiedo,  Orenso,  arc  also  episcopal  sees.  The  largest  city  ia 
Coruiia,  the  seat  of  the  eudiencia  (population  about  40,000). 
The  others  are  Ferrol,  Vigo,  Betanroe,  and  Pontevedra. 

Gallwcia,  the  country  of  the  CalUici  or  Gallaiul,  seems  to  have 
been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  earlier  geographers.  Accord- 
iag  to  Eratosthenes  the  entire  population  of  the  peninsula  were  at 
one  time  called  Galatx.  The  region  properly  called  by  their  name, 
sounded  on  the  8.  by  tho  Douro  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Navia,  was 
fret  entered  by  the  Roman  legions  under  Drcins  Junius  Brutus  In 
137-6  a.c.  (I. ivy,  lv.,  lvk,  Epit.)\  but  the  final  subjugation  cannot 
be  placed  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  the  Antonio ea, 
possibly  ereu  under  Hadrian,  Qalljecia  and  Asturia  were  erected 
into  a  separate  Provinda  Ctosaris,  having  been  regarded  previously 
aa  merely  a  portion  of  I.usitanis.  On  the  j<*rtition  of  Spain,  which 
followed  the  successful  invasions  of  the  Suoiana,  Alans,  and  Van- 
eUls,  GallsKia  feU  to  the  lot  of  the  first  named  (4 1 1  a.  d.  ).  After  an 
independent  subsistence  of  nearly  300  years,  the  Silurian  kingdom 
was  annexed  to  the  Yislgothlc  dominions  under  Leovigild  in  690. 
la  713  it  was  occupied  by  the  Moore,  who  in  turn  were  driven  out 
mt  it  about  the  year  1 31  by  Alphonso  1.  of  Asturias  and  his  brother 
Froela.  Daring  the  0th  and  10th  centuries  it  was  the  subject  of 
dispute  between  mors  than  one  count  of  Galicia  and  the  sow  rain, 
and  its  coasts  were  repeatedly  ravaged  by  the  Norsemen.  When 
Ferdinand  I.  divided  hi*  kingdom  among  his  sons  in  1063,  Galicia 
sra*  the  portion  allotted  to  Garcia,  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Ten 
years  afterwards  it  waa  forcibly  rraunexca  by  Oareln's  brother 
Alphonso,  and  thenceforward'  it  remained  an  integral  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Castile  or  of  Leon.  The  honorary  title  of  count  of 
Oaiici*  has  frequently  been  borne  by  younger  sons  of  tho  Spanish 
sovereign.  In  the  patriotic  struggles  of  1808  the  junta  of  Galicia 
took  an  important  part.  For  administrative  purposes  the  ancient 
province  has  since  18-13  been  divided  into  four,  namely,  Coruha, 
Lago,  Ore  use,  and  Pontevedra. 

GALILEE  (roAtAoio,  W?,),  the  moat  northerly  of  the 
tree  provinces  into  which  Palestine  waa  at  the  Roman 
period  divided,  waa  bounded  on  the  E  by  the  Jordan,  on 
the  S.  by  Samaria,  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.W.  by  Pbreuicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Leon  to*,  the 
extreme  length  being  about  CO  miles,  the  extreme  breadth 
SO,  and  the  area  1000  square  miles.  The  Galilee  thus 
defined,  however,  though  doubtless  the  Galilee  of  Herod's 
totrarchy  and  of  Utter  centuries,  was  hardly  that  of  ordinary 
parlance  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Josephna 
him*elf,  while  substantially  giving  these  boundaries  (B.  J., 
Hi.  3,  1,  and  elsewhere),  yot  incidentally  in  one  place  speaks 
of  Upper  Galilee  as  constituting  the  whole  of  Galilee  proper 
[A. it.  xx.  6,  1), end  elsewhere  in  giving  Xaloth  (Ikssl)  and 
Dabaratta  (Deburieh)  aa  boundary  towns,  seems  to  exclude 
from  Galilee  the  plain  of  Kad  radon.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  history  of  Israel,  tho  word  ^'?|  or  n^fy,  moaning  a 
circle,  waa  hardly  a  proper  name  at  all,  but  was  applied  to 
several  districts  with  considerable  generality.  Thus  in 
Josh.  xiii.  2  and  Joel  iv.  4  reference  ia  mode  to  the 
"borders"  or  " coasts "  (Oeliloth)  of  the  Philistines.  In 
Josh.  xxii.  10,  11,  however,  the  "Gcliloth"  of  Jordan 
mnoi  the  plain  of  Jordan  referred  to  in  Ezekiel  xlvii.  8  as 
"the  eastern  Gelilah"  (compare  Josh,  xviii.  7);  while  in 
Joah.  xx.  7,  xxi  32,  hag-Oalil  denotes  the  north  portion 
of  the  territory  of  Naphtali  westward  of  Merom,  where 
i,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge,  lay.  Here  were 
the  twenty  "  worthless"  cities  which  Solomon  gave 


to  Hiram  (1  Kings  ix.  11 ;  2  Chr.  viiL  2)  ;  and  here,  nofc 
withstanding  the  conquests  made  successively  by  Joshua, 
several  of  the  judges,  David,  and  Solomon,  the  population 
seems  to  have  retained  a  prevailingly  etbnio  character; 
for  even  in  Isaiah's  time  "the  land  of  Zebulun  and 
the  land  of  Naphtali "  is  called  "  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles* (lea.  ix,  1>  'After  the  deportation  by  Tiglath  Pileeer 
(2  Kings  xt.  29),  in  which  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  chiefly 
Israelites  were  carried  away,  this  ethnic  character  would 
most  probably  be  intensified  and  extended  rather  than 
diminished  cither  in  area  or  in  amount ;  and  already  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  accordingly,  we  find  the  word  appar- 
ently used  in  a  considerably  wider  sense  than  in  earlier 
times  (1  Mace.  v.  14,  15,  x.  30 ;  ef.  Tob.  i.  8).  The  later 
extension  of  the  designation  cannot  be  more  particularly 
traced,  bat  we  know  with  considerable  exactness  what  the 
limits  were  at  the  time  of  the  Talmudiata.  The  southern 
boundary  was  defined  by  the  towns  of  Bethshean  (BeisAn), 
Ginaea  (Jenin),  Caphar  Uthcni  (Kefr  Aden),  and  by  the 
ridge  of  Carmel ;  on  the  east  the  Jordan  formed  the  limit; 
while  on  the  west  and  north  the  line  ran  from  Carmel  to 
Accho  (Akka),  and  thence  ascended  eastwards  by  a  great 
valley  just  south  of  Achzib  (es  Zlb)  extending  8  miles,  past 
Kabartha  (el  Kabry),  Gathin  (Jathun),  and  Beth  Zanita 
(Zucinlta),  to  Gelila  (JeUl),  where  it  turned  north  near 
M'alia,  probably  the  Melloth  which  Josephus  notices  as  on 
his  boundary  (B.  J.,  iii  3,  1).  From  Melloth  it  ran  IS 
miles  north  to  Kaoia  and  Aiya  (probably  Kanah  and  'Aiya), 
and  then  appears  to  have  run  east  along  a  high  ridge  by 
Berii  and  Tirii  (Beri&s  and  Ttrcb),  and  thence,  after  a 
course  of  5  miles,  it  trended  north-east  by  Tifni  (Tibnln). 
Sifneta  (Safcd  el  fiattikh),  Ailahitba  ('Atahtth),  and  Anient 
(Almon),  arriving  thus  at  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Leontea. 
Turning  east  it  passed  Migdol  Kherub  (el  Khurbeh)  and  the 
"hollow  of  Aynn"  (Merj  'AyQn),  past  Takra  (unknown) 
to  Tortalga  ("  the  snowy  mountain,"  or  Hermon),  and  to 
Kisrtn  and  the  bounds  of  Iitir —  that  is,  to  Osarea  Philipid 
(now  BAnias),  and  thus  to  beyond  Jordan  The  boundary 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee  was  natural,  being  marked 
on  the  east  by  the  town  of  Caphar  Hananva  (Kcfr  'Anlu), 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  high  ridge  which  formed  the 
actual  line ;  Bersobe,  on  the  same  boundary  (Josephus,  B. 
J.,  iii.  3,  1),  is  not  as  yet  known. 

Low&  Galilee— The  whole  of  Galilee  presents  country 
more  or  less  disturbed  by  volcanic  action.  In  the  lower 
division  the  hills  are  all  tilted  up  towards  tho  east,  and 
brood  streams  of  lava  have  flowed  over  the  plateau  above 
the  sea  of  Galilee.  In  this  district  the  highest  hills  are  only 
about  1800  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho  ridge  of  Nazareth  rises 
north  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  north  of  this  again 
is  the  fertile  basin  of  the  Buttauf,  separated  from  the  sea- 
coast  plains  by  low  hills.  Esst  of  the  Buttauf  extends  tho 
basaltic  plateau  called  el  Ahma  ("the  inaccessible"),  rising 
1700  feet  above  the  sea  of  Galilee.  North  of  the  Buttauf 
is  a  confused  hill  country,  the  spurs  falling  towards  a  broad 
valley  which  lies  at  jthe  foot  of  tho  mountains  of  Upper 
Galilee.  This  broad  valley,  running  westwards  to  the  coast, 
is  the  old  boundary  of  Zebulun— the  valley  of  Jiphthah  cl 
(Josh.  xix.  14).  The  great  plain  of  Esdraeton  is  of  trian- 
gular form,  bounded,  by  Oilboa  on  the  east  and  by  the  ridge 
which  runs  to  Carmel  on  the  west  It  ia  14  miles  long 
from  Jenin  to  the  Nazareth  hills,  and  has  a  mean  measure- 
ment of  9  miles  east  and  west  It  rises  200  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  hills  on  both  sides  being  some  1500  feet  higher. 
The  whole  drainage  is  collected  by  the  Kishon,  which  runs 
through  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
plain,  descending  beside  tho  ridge  of  Csrmel  to  the  sea. 
The  broad  valley  of  Jcrrecl  on  tho  east,  descending  towards 
the  Jordan  valley,  forms  the  gate  by  which  Pslestine  is 
entered  from  beyond  Jordan.    M»uut  Tal«ir  stands  isolated 
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in  the  plain  at  the  north-east  comer,  and  rather  further 
south  the  conical  hill  called  Neby  Dub;  rises  between  Tabor 
and  Gilboe.  The  whole  of  Lower  Galilee  is  well  watered. 
The  Kishon  is  fed  by  springs  from  near  Tabor  and  from  a 
copious  stream  from  the  west  side  of  the  plain  of  Eedraelon. 
North-west  of  Nazareth  is  Wady  el  Melek,  an  open  ralley 
fall  of  springs.  The  river  Belos,  just  south  of  Acre,  rising 
in  tho  sea-coast  marshes,  drains  the  whole  valley  of  Jiphthah- 
el.  On  the  east  the  broad  valley  of  Jesreel  is  full  of 
magnificent  springs,  many  of  which  are  thermal  The 
plains  of  Esdraelon,  and  the  Buttauf,  and  the  plateau  of  el 
Ahma,  are  all  remarkable  for  the  rich  basaltic  soil  which 
covers  them,  in  which  corn,  cotton,  maize,  sesame,  tobacco, 
millet,  and  rarioos  kinds  of  vegetable  are  grown,  while 
ind  igo  and  sugar-cane  were  cultivated  in  former  times.  The 
Nazareth  hills  and  Gilboa  are  bare  and  white,  but  west  of 
Nazareth  Is  a  fine  oak  wood,  and  another  thick  wood 
spreads  over  'he  northern  slopes  of  Tabor.  The  hills  west 
of  the  great  plain  are  partly  of  bare  white  chalk,  partly 
covered  with  dense  thickets.  The  mountains  north  of  Die 
Buttauf  are  rugged  aud  covered  with  scrub,  except  near  the 
villages,  where  fine  olive  groves  exist.  The  principal  places 
of  importance  in  Lower  Galilee  are  Nazareth  (10,000 
inhabitants),  Sepphoris  (now  Seflurieh),  a  large  village 
standing  above  the  Buttauf  on  the  npurs  of  tht  southern  hills, 
and  Jetrfn  (En  Gannim),  a  flourishing  village,  with  a  palm 
garden  (3000  inhabitants).  The  ancient  capital,  Jezreel 
(Zerin),  is  now  a  miserable  village  on  a  precipitous  spur  of 
Gilboa ;  north  of  this  are  the  small  mud  hamlets,  Solam 
(Shunem),  Endur  (Endor),  Nein  (Nain) ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  plain  is  tho  ruin  of  Lejjua  (the  Legio  of  the  4th 
century,  which  was  then  a  place  of  importance).  In  the 
hills  north  of  the  Buttauf  is  Jefftt,  situated  on  a  steep  hill- 
top, and  representing  the  Jotapata  defended  by  Joseph  us. 
Kefr  Kenno,  now  a  flourishing  Christian  village  at  the  foot 
sf  the  Nazareth  hills,  south  of  the  Buttauf,  represents  the 
probable  site  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  the  ruin  K&na,  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  same  plaiu,  represents  the  site  pointed  out 
to  the  pilgrims  of  the  12th  and  13th  centuries. 

Upper  Galilee. — The  mountains  are  tilted  np  towards  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  drainage  of  the  district  is  towards 
the  north-west  On  the  south  the  rocky  range  of  Jebel 
Jermuk  rises  to  4000-  feet  above  the  sea ;  on  the  east  a 
narrow  ridge  2800  feet  high  forms  tho  watershed,  with 
steep  eastern  slopes  falling  towards  Jordan.  Immediately 
west  of  the  watershed  are  two  small  plateaus,  covered  with 
basaltic  debris,  near  el  Jish  and  Kodes.  On  the  west  are 
rugged  mountains  with  deep  intricate  valleys.  The  main 
drains  of  the  country  are — first,  Wady  el  'Ayun,  rising  north 
of  Jebel  Jermuk,  and  running  north-west  as  an  open  valley, 
and  secondly,  Wady  el  Abj&r,  a  rugged  precipitous  gorgi 
running  north  to  join  the  Loon  tea.  The  district  is  well 
provided  with  springs  throughout,  and  the  valleys  are  full 
of  water  in  the  spring  time.  Though  rocky  and  difficult, 
Upper  Galilee  is  not  barren,  the  soil  of  the  plateaus  is  rich, 
and  tho  vino  flourishes  in  tho  higher  hills,  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kefr  Birim.  The  principal  town  is  Safed, 
perched  on  a  white  mountain  2700  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
ha>  a  population  of  about  9000,  including  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Moslems. .  It  is  one  of  the  four  Bacred  cities  in  Pales- 
tine revered  by  the  Jews,  to  which  nationality  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  belong.  Among  the  smaller  towus  we 
may  notice  Meirun,  near  Safed,  a  place  also  much  re- 
vered by  the  Jcwb  as  containing  the  tombs  of  Hillel, 
Shammai,  and  Simon  bar  Jochai  A  yearly  festival  of  most 
curious  character  is  here  celebrated  in  honour  of  these  rabbis. 
The  site  of  Hazor,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Galileo  in 
Biblo  times,  has  also  been  lately  recovered.  It  was  situated, 
according  to  Jdsephus,  ubove  tits  Lake  Semechonitis  (Bahr 
el  Huleb),  and  the  name  Hudlreli,  identical  with  the  Hebrew 


Hazor,  nas  been  found  by  the  survey  party  in  1877  apply- 
ing to  a  mountain  and  ,»lain,  near  an  ancient  ruin,  in  the 
required  position.  The  little  village  of  Kades  represents 
the  once  important  town  of  Kadesh  Naphtali  (Josh,  xix, 
37).  The  ruins  are  here  extensive  and  interesting,  but 
belong, apparently  to  the  Greek  period. 

The  population  of  Galilee  is  mixed.  In  Lower  Galilee 
the  peasants  are  principally  Moslem,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Greek  Christians  round  Naiareth,  which  is  a  Christinu 
town.  In  Upper  Galilee,  however,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
Jews  and  Maronites,  Druses  and  Moslems  (natives  ur 
Algcrine  settlers),  while  the  slopes  above  the  Jordan  are 
inhabited  by  wandering  Arabs.  The  Jews  are  engaged  in 
trade,  and  the  Christians,  Druses,  and  Moslems  in  agricul- 
ture; and  the  Arabs  are  an  entirely  pastoral  people. 

•The  principal  products  of  the  country  are  com,  wine,  oil, 
and  soap  (from  the  olives),  with'every  species  of  pulse  and 
gourd. 

The  antiquities  of  Galilee  include  cromlechs  and  rode 
stone  monuments,  rock-cut  tombs,  and  wine  presses,  with 
numerous  remains  of  Byzantine  monasteries  and  fine 
churches  of  the  time  of  the  crusades.  There  are  also  re- 
mains of  Greek  architecture  in  various  places,  but  the  most 
interesting  buildings  are  the  ancient  synagogues.  These  have 
not  been  found  in  other  parts  of  Palestine,  but  in  Galilee 
eleven  examples  are  now  known.  They  are  rectangular,  with 
the  door  to  the  south,  and  three  rows  of  columns  forming 
four  aisles  east  and  west.  The  architecture  is  a  peculiar  and 
dobased  imitation  of  classic  style,  attributed*  by  architects 
to  the  2d  century  of.  our  era.  The  builder  of  the  examples 
at  Kefr  Birim,  el  Jish,  and  Moirfln  is  known  to  have  been 
the  famous  Simeon  bar  Jochai,  who  lived  about  160  A.D., 
and  built  24  synagogues  in  Galilee.  The  similarity  of  style 
renders  it  probable  that  the  other  examples  at  Tell  Hum, 
Kerazeh,  Nebartein,  Umm  el  'Amed,  and  Sufsif  were  also- 
his  work.  Both  at  el  Jish  and  at  Kefr  Birim  there  are  two 
synagogues,  large  and  small  At  Irbid,  above  Tiberias,  is 
another  synagogue  of  rather  different  character,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Babbi  Nitai.  Traces  of  syna- 
gogues have  also  been  found  on  Carme),  and  at  Tireh,  west 
of  Nazareth.  It  is  curious  to  find  the  representation  of 
various  auimals  in  relief  on  the  lintels  of  these  buildings. 
Hebrew  inscriptions  also  occur,  and  the  carved  work  of  the 
cornices  and  capitals  is  very  rich.  These  synagogues  were 
erected  at  a  time  when  the  Galilean  Jews  were  flourishing 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  when  Tiberias  was  the  central 
seat  of  Jewish  learning  end  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

In  the  12th  century  Galilee  was  the  outpost  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and  its  borders  were  strongljF 
protected  by  fortresses,  tho  magnificent  remains  of  which 
still  crown  the  most  important  strategical  points.  Toron 
(now  Tibntn)  was  built  in  1 104,  the  first  fortress  erected  by 
the  cznsaders,  and  standing  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains 
of  U^per  Galilee.  Beauvoir  (Kaukab,  built  in  1 182)  stood 
on  a  precipice  above  Jordan  south-west  of  the~Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  guarded  tho  advance  by  the  valley  of  Jezreel ;  and  about 
the  same  time  Chateau  Neuf  (Hunin)  was  erected  above  the 
Huleh  lake,  Belfort  (esh  Shnklf),  on  the  north. bank  of 
the  Leon  tea,  the  finest  and  most  important,  dates  somewhat 
earlier ;  and  Montfort  (Kalat  el  Kurn)  stood  on  a  narrow 
spur  north-cast  of  Acre,  completing  the  chain  of  frontier 
fortresses.  The  town  of  Rani  as,  with  its  castle,  formed  also 
a  strong  outpost  against  Damascus,  and  was  the  scene,  in 
common  with  the  other  strongholds,  of  many  desperate 
encounters  betweon  Moslems  and  Christians.  Lower  Galilee 
was  the  last  remaining  portion  of  the  Holy  Land  held  by  the 
Christians.  In  1250  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order 
owned  lands  extending  round  Acre  as  far  east  as  the  Sea  of 
I  Galilee,  and  including  Safed.  These  possessions  were  lost 
I  in  1291,  on  the  fall  of  Acre.  (c  e.  a) 
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GALILEE,  Thk  Ska  op,  with  its  surroundiug  shores,  de- 
serves a  more  special  description  than  that  given  of  the  rest 
of  the  district,  as  being  the  part  of  Palestine  which  most 
interests  modern  students  and  travellers.  The  lake  was 
also  called  the  Sea  of  Chine  ereth  or  Chinneroth,  and  the 
Lake  of  Gennesaret  or  Tiberias ;  and  by  Pliny  it  is  said  to 
ice  called  Lake  of  Tarichea.   la  form  it  is  pear- 


Sea  of  Galilee 


shaped,  12}  English  miles  in  length,  and  7k  at  its  greatest 
width.  The  level  is  now  known  to  be  682'5  feet  below  the 
llediterraaean.  The  water  is  fresh  and  clear,  and  large 
'i  of  fish  abound  in  it.    The  formation  of  the  lake  basin 


ster  than  the  Chalk  period,  and  was  due  to  a 
of  the  strata,  which  appears  to  have  been  sud- 
isn  and  violent,  and  probably  accompanied  by  extensive 
volcanic  eruptions  from  three  centres  east,  west,  and  north 
•f  the  lake.  The  district  has  always  been  liable  to  volcanic 
disturbance  and  to  earthquakes.  In  1837  Safed  and 
Tiberias  were  destroyed  by  earthquake,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hot  springs  round  the  lake  was  then  observed  to 
rise  considerably  for  a  time. 

The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  best  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
western  precipices,  and  presents  a  desolate  appearance.  On 
the  north  the  hills  rise  gradually  from  the  shore,  which  is 
fringed  with  oleander  bushes  and  indented  with  small  bays. 
The  ground  is  here  covered  with  black  basalt.  On  the 
west  the  plateau  of  el  Ahma  terminates  in  precipices  1700 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  over  these  the  black  rocky  tops 
called  "  the  Horns  of  Hattln  "  are  conspicuous  objects.  On 
the  south  is  a  broad  valley  through  which  the  Jordan  flows. 
On  the  east  are  furrowed  and  rugged  slopes,  rising  to  the 
great  plateau  of  the  Jaulin  (Gaulonitis).  The  Jordan 
enters  the  lake  through  a  narrow  gorge  between  lower  hills. 
A  marshy  plain,  2}  miles  long  and  1}  broad,  called  el 
Batihah,  exists  immediately  east  of  the  Jordan  inlet 
There  is  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  a  small  plain 
el  Ghuweir,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  large 


valleys.  It  measures  3  J  miles  along  the  shore,  and  is  1  mile 
wide.  This  plain,  naturally  fertile,  but  now  almost  uncul- 
tivated, it.  recognized  to  be  the  plain  of  Gennesarcth, 
described  by  Josephui  (B.  J.,  iii.  10,  8).  The  ahores  of  the 
lake  are  of  fine  shingle.  On  the  east  the  hills  approach  in 
one  place  within  40  feet  of  the  water,  but  there  is  generally 
a  width  of  about  $  of  a  mile  from  the  hills  to  the  beach 
On  the  west  the  flat  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  has  an 
average  width  of  about  200  yards.  A  few  scattered  palms 
dot  the  western  shores,  and  a  palm  grove  is  to  be  found  near 
Kefr  Harib  on  the  south  east  Thermal  springs  are  found 
on  each  side  of  the  lake,  with  an  average  temperature  of 
about  80*  Fahr.  The  hot  baths  sjuth  of  Tiberias  include 
seven  springs,  the  largest  of  which  has  a  temperature  of 
137*  Fahr.  The  plain  of  Gennesareth,  with  its  environs, 
is  the  best  watered  port  of  the  lake-basin.  North  of  this 
plain  are  the  five  springs  of  et  TAbghah,  the  largest  of  which 
was  enclosed  about  a  century  ago  by  Aly,  son  of  Dhahr 
el  'Amr,  in  an  octagonal  reservoir,  and  the  water  led  off  by 
an  aqueduct  52  feet  above  the  lake.  The  TAbghah  springs, 
though  abundant,  are  warm  aud  brackish.  At  the  north 
end  of  the  plain  is  'Ain  et  Ttneh  ("spring of  the  fig-tree"), 
also  a  brackish  spring  with  a  good  stream ;  south  of  the 
plain  is  'Ain  el  B&rdeh  ("the  cold  spring"),  which  is 
sweet,  but  scarcely  lower  in  temperature  tlian  the  others. 
The  most  important  spring  remains  still  to  be  noticed, 
namely,  'Ain  el  Madiweroh  ("the  round  spring"),  situated 
1  mile  from  the  south  end  of  the  plain  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  The.  water  rises  in  a  circular  well  32  feet  in 
diameter,  aud  is  clear  and  sweet,  w'th  a  temperature  of  73* 
Fahr.  The  bottom  is  of  loose  sand,  and  the  fish  called 
coracinua  by  Josephus  (B.  J.,  iii.  10,  8)  is  here  found  in 
abundance.  Dr  Tristram  was  the  first  explorer  to  identify 
this  fish,  and  points  out  that  it  could  not  exist  in  the  other 
springs.  We  are  thus  able  to  identify  the  "round  spring" 
with  the  fountain  of  Capharnaum,  which,  according  to 
Josephus,  watered  the  plain  of  Gennesareth.' 

The  principal  sites  of  interest  round  the  lake  may  be 
enumerated  from  north  to  west  and  from  south  to  east 
Kcr&zeh,  the  undoubted  site  of  Choraziu,  stands  on  a  rocky 
spur  900  feet  above  the  lake,  2  miles  north  of  the  shore. 
Foundations  and  scattered  stones  cover  the  slopes  and  the 
flat  valley  below.  On  the  west  is  a  rugged  gorge.  In  the 
middle  of  the  ruins  are  the  remains  of  a  synagogue  of  richly 
ornamental  style  built  of  black  basalt  A  small  spring 
occurs  on  the  north.  Tell  Hum  is  an  important  rain  on  the 
shore  south  of  the  last  mentioned  site.  The  remains  consist 
of  foundations  and  scattered  stones  (which  in  spring  aro 
concealed  by  gigantic  thistles)  extending  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  shore.  Tho  foundations  of  a  fine  synagogue, 
measuring  75  feet  by  57,  and  built  in  white  limestone,  have 
been  excavated.  A  conspicuous  building  has  been  erected 
close  to  the  water,  from  the  fragments  of  the  Tell  Hum  syna- 
gogue Since  the  4th  century  Tell  Hum  ho*  been  pointed 
out  by  all  the  Christian  writers  as  the  site  of  Capernaum,  but 
the  fatal  objections  to  such  an  identification  are— (1)  the 
great  distance  from  the  fountain  of  Capharnaum,  and  (2)  the 
fact  that  Jewish  tradition  preserves  another  site.  The  ruins 
at  Tell  Hum  are  not  of  necessity  as  old  as  the  tune  of 
Christ  The  name  Hum  means  "  black,"  and  is  probably 
connected  with  the  surrounding  black  basalt  The  place 
seems  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  uuder  the  titles 
Caphar  Ahim  and  Caphar  Tanhumin  (see  Ncubauer's  Gtog. 
TaL,  p.  220).  Minyoh  is  a  ruined  site  ot  the  north  end  of 
the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  24  miles  from  the  lost,  and  close 
to  the  shore.  There  are  extensive  ruins  on  flat  ground, 
consisting  of  mounds  and  foundations,  with  traces  of  a  wall 
once  surrounding  the  site.  Masonry  of  well-dressed  stones 
has  also  been  here  discovered  in  course  of  excavation.  Near 
the  ruins  are  remains  of  an  old  khan,  which  appears  to  have 
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been  built  io  the  Middle  Ages  ;  and  above  this  a  curioua 
hillock,  with  aa  arti6cial  rock-platform,  called  el  'Oreimeh, 
M  the  little  knolL*  Immediately  to  the  north-east  a  preci- 
pice projects  to  the  lake,  and  the  aqueduct  from  the  Tabghah 
spring  is  led  to  aa  anciont  rock-cut  channel,  which  seems  to 
hare  been  once  intended  for  a  road  in  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
In  the  17th  century  Quareamins  speaks  of  this  place, 
Minyeh,  as  the  sits  of  Capernaum.  In  the  14th  Isaac 
Chela  was  apparently  shown  the  same  site  aa  containing  the 
tomb  of  Nahum,  and  aa  being  the  "  city  of  the  Minai."  The 
"  Minai,"  or  "sorcerers,"  are  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  and 
by  this  titlo  the  Jews  stigmatized  the  early  Christians ;  and 
these  "Minai"  are  called  in  one  passage  of  the  Talmud 
"  sons  of  Capernaum."  Thcro  is  thus  a  cloee  connexion 
between  this  Minyeh — named  from  the  Minai — and  the 
town  of  Capernaum.  The  position' of  the  site  is  also 
suitable  for  that  of  Capernaum,  being  in  the  plain  of 
Genneeareth,  two  miles  from  the  "round  spring,"  or 
fountain  of  Cepharnaum.  No  other  site  of  any  importance 
exists  in  the  plain  of  Geunesareth.    See  Oapbbnato. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Genneaareth  is  the  Undisputed  site 
of  the  New  Testament  town  of  Magdala.  A  few  lotus  trees 
and  some  roek-eut  tombs  are  here  found  beside  a  miserable 
mud  hamlot  on  the  hill  elope,  with  a  modern  tomb  homo  or 
kvbbeh.  Passing  beneath  rugged  cliffs  a  recess  in  the  hills 
is  next  reached,  where  stand*  Tabartya,  the  ancient  Tiberias 
or  Rakkatb,  containing  3000  inhabitants,  more  than  half  of 
whom  are  Jews,  .The  walls,  flanked  with  round  towers, 
and  now  partly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1837,  were 
built  by  Dhahr  el  'Amr,  as  was  the  serai  or  court-house. 
The  two  mosques,  now  partly  ruinous,  were  erected  by  his 
eons.  There  are  remains  of  a  crusading  church,  snd  the 
tomb  of  the  celebrated  Maimonides  is  ahown  in  the  town, 
while  Rabbi  Akiba  and  Rabbi  Meir  lie  buried  outside.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  including  granite  columns  and 
traces  of  a  sea-wall  with  towers,  stretch  southwards  a  milo 
beyond  the  modern  town.  An  aqueduct  in  the  cliff  once 
brought  water  a  distance  of  9  miles  from  the  south. 

Kerak,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  is  an  important 
site  on  a  'peninsula  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  lake, 
by  the  Jordan,  snd  by  a  broad  water  ditch,  while  on  the 
north-west  a  narrow  neck  of  land  remains.  The-  plateau 
thus  enclosed  is  partly  artificial,' and  banked  up  50  or 
00  feet  above  the  water.  A  ruined  citadel  remains  on  tho 
north-west,  and  on  tho  east  was  a  bridge  over  the  Jordan ; 
broken  pottery  and  fragments  of  sculptured  stone  strew  tho 
site.  The  ruin  of  Kerak  answers  to  the  description  given 
by  Joaephua  of  tho  city  of  Taricheae,  which  lay  30  stadia 
from  Tiberias,  the  hot  baths  being  between  the  two  cities. 
Tarichen  was  situated,  as  is  Kerak,  on  the  ahore  below  the 
cliffs,  and  partly  surrounded  by  water,  whilo  before  the  city 
was  a  plain  (the  Ghur).  Pliny  farther  informs  us  that 
Tarichero  was  at  tho  south  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Smnabruh,  a  ruin  on  a  spur  of  the  billa  close  to  the  last- 
mentioned  site,  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Sinnabris,  where 
Vespasian  (Joseph,  B.  J.,  iii.  9,  7)  fixed  his  camp,  advanc- 
ing from  Scytbopolis  (Beis&n)  on  Tarichen  and  Tiberias. 
Sinnabris  was  30  stadia  from  Tiberias,  or  about  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ruin  now  existing. 

The  eastern  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  have  been,  loss 
fully  explored  than  the  western,  and  the  sites  are  not  so 
perfectly  recovered.  The  town  of  Hippos,  one  of  the  cities 
of  Decapolis,  was  situated  30  stadia  from  Tiberias,  and  60 
stadia  from  Gadara  (Umm  Keis).  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  town  Susitba,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  is  the  same 
place,  and  tho  name  Susyeh  seems  to  have  existed  cast  of 
the  Sea  of  Oalilee  at  a  lato  period.  Susitha  from  "sua," 
meaning  "horse,"  is,  etymologically  at  least,  suggestive 
of  the  Greek  "  hippos."  The  site  is  at  present  unknown. 
Kalat  el  Hosn  ("  castle  of  the  stronghold  ")  is  a  ruin  on  a 


rocky  spur  opposlto  Tiberias.  Two  Urge  ruined  buildings 
remain,  with  traces  of  an  old  »lreet  and  fallen  columns  and 
capital*.  A  strong  wall  once  surrounded  the  town ;  a 
narrow  neck  of  Knd  exists  On  the  east  where  the  rock  has 
been  scarped.  Ruy^ed  valleys  encloso  the  site  on  the  north 
and  sonth;  broken  sarcophagi  and  rock-cut  tombs  are 
found  beneath  the  ruin.  This  site  answers  to  the  de- 
scription Josephus  gives  of  Gambia,  an  important  fortreh» 
besieged  by  Vespasian  (Beil  JtuL,  iv.  1,  1).  Geraa,  an 
insignificant  ruin  north  of  the  last,  is  thought  to  represent 
the  Genua  or  Gorges*  of  the  4th  century,  situated  east  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  projecting  spur  of  hill  south  of  this  ruin 
is*  conjectured  to  be  the  place  where  the  swine  "ran 
violently  down  a  Bteep  place"  (Matt,  viil  32).  The  site 
of  Bethaaida  Julias,  east  of  Jordan,  is  also  unknown.  It 
has  ( ecu  supposed  (and  the*  theory  is  supported  by  even 
so  important  an  authority  as  Reland).  that  two  separate 
placea  named  Bethsiida  ar&  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa-  ■ 
meut.  The  grounds  for  this  conclusion  are,  however,  very 
insufficient;  and  only  one  Bethaaida  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus.  It  was  near  tho  Jurdnn  inlet,  on  Ihe  east  side 
of  the  river,  and  nnder  its  later  Greek  name  of  Julias,  it  is 
mentioned,  w  ith  Hippos,  by  Pliny.  The  cite  usually  pointed 
out  is  the  ruin  of  et  Tell,  north  of  the  Batihah  plain;  the 
remains  are,  however,  modern  and  insignificant.  Just  south 
of  the  same  plain  is  a  ruined  village^lled  Mesjaidlyeh,  the 

meaning.  This  is  the  site  pointed  out  by  Vandevelde,  aad 
it  is  possible  that  the  course  of  Jordan  has  shifted  west- 
wards, and  that  the  old  mouth  is  marked  by  the  two  creeks 
running  into  the  ahore  on  the  east,  io  which  case  the  site 
of  Mea'aidiyeh  might  be  accepted  as  the  Bethaaida  of  the 
gospels,  which  appears  to  have  been  east  of  Jordan. 

LiUniurt. — The  moat  important  works  on  the  subject  of  Galilee 
and  the  Sea  of  Ualiied  are  -  the  following:— Robinson's  Biblical 
fiaxarc/i** ;  Stanley's  Sinai  and  PaItMin4 ;  Tristram's  Laud  of 
Jrrtul ;  Warren  and  Wilson's  JUeovtiy  of  Jertualtm ;  Couder's  Tcni 
Work  in  Paltttind ;  and  the  Utaunrt  of  th«  Survtg  of  PaUstia* 
(shoots        8,  &}.  {C.  R.  C) 

GALILEO.  Galileo  Galilei  (1564-1642),  one  of  the 
earliest  and  greatest  of  experimental  philosophers,  was  born 
at  Pisa,  February  18,  1564.  His  father,  Vincenso,  was  an 
impoverished  descendant  of  a  noble  Florentine  house,  which 
had  exchanged  the  surname  of  Bonajuti  for  that  of  Galilei, 
on  the  election,  in  1343,  of  one  of  it*  member*,  Galileo  de* 
Bonajuti,  to  the  college  of  the  twelve  BuonuomiuL  The 
family,  which  was  fifteen  times  represented  in  the  signoria, 
and  in  1445  gave  a  gonfalonier  to  Florence,  flourished  with 
the  repnblio  and  declined  with  its  fall  Vincenso  Galilei 
was  a  man  of  better  parts  than  fortune.  Ho  was  a  com- 
petent mathematician,  wrote  with  considerable  ability  oe 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished amongst  hi*  contemporaries  for  the  grace  and 
skill  of  his  performance  upon  the  Into  By  his  wife,  Giulia 
de*  Ammannati  of  Pistoja,  he  had  two  sons,  Galileo  and 
Michelangi&lo,  and  two  daughters,  Virginia  and  Livis. 
From  his  earliest  childhood  Galileo  was  remarkable  for 
intellectual  aptitude,  a*  well  as  for  mechanical  invention. 
His  favourite  pastime  was  the  construction  of  toy-machines, 
not  the  less  original  and  ingenious  that  their  successful 
working  was  usually  much  hindered  by  theacarcity  of  suit- 
able materials.  His  application  to  literary  studios  was 
equally  conspicuous.  In  the  monastery  of  Valtombro.^i, 
near  Florence,  where  bin  education  was  principally  con- 
ducted, he  not  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  tho  best 
Latin  authors,  but  acquired  a  fair  command  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  thus  laying  the  foundatiou  of  the  brilliant  and 
elegant  style  for  which  his  writings  were  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished. From  one  of  the  monk*  he  also  received 
instruction  in  logic,  according  to  the  system  then  in  vogue  ; 
but  the  futilities  of  the  science  revolted,  while  its  subtleties 
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failed  to  interest  his  understanding,  and  be  *u  toon 
permitted  to  abandon  a  study  so  distasteful  to  bim.  A 
document  published  by  M.  Set  mi  in  18C4  proves  tliat  bo 
was  at  this  time  so  far  attracted  towards  a  religions  life  as 
to  have  joined  the  novitiate  of  the  order ;  but  hia  father, 
who  bad  other  designs  for  bim,  seised  the  opportunity  of 
aa  attack  of  ophthalmia  to  withdraw  bim  permanently  from 
the  care  of  the  mo  oka!  Having  had  personal  experience  of 
the  unretnuoerative  character  both  of  music  and  of  mathe- 
matics, he  desired  that  his  soo  should  apply  himself  to  the 
more  profitable  study  of  medicine,  and,  not  without  some 
straining  of  his  alender  resources,  placed  him,  before  he  bad 
completed  his  eighteenth  year,  at  the  university  of  Pisa. 
He  accordingly  matriculated,  November  6,  1581,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  attendance  at  the  lectures  of  the 
celebrated  physician  and  botanist,  Andres  Cesslptuo. 

The  natural  gifts  of  the  young  student,  not  leas  multi- 
farious than  those  of  an  earlierj'necau  prodigy,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  seemed  at  this  time  equally  ready  to  develop  in 
any  direction  towards  which  choice  or  hazard  might  incline 
them.  In  musical  skill  and  invention  bo  already  viod  with 
the  best  professors  of  the  art  in  Italy ;  hia  personal  taste 
would  have  led  him  to  choose  painting  aa  his  profession, 
sod  one  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  hia  day,  Lodovico 
Cigoli,  owned  that  to  his  judgment  and  counsel  be  was 
mainly  indebted  for  the  success  of  his  works;  his  wit  and 
eloquence  gave  promise  that  he  would  one  day  add  to  tho 
literary  glories  of  his  country  ;  while  his  mathematical  and 
mechanical  genius  only  awaited  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
full  display  and  development.  In  1663,  while  watching 
the  vibrations  of  the  great  bronse  lamp  still  to  be  seen 
(winging  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedra?  of  Pisa,  he  observed 
that,  whatever  the  range  of  its  oscillations,  they  were 
invariably  executed  in  equal  times.  The  experimental 
verification  of  this  fact  led  bim  to.the  important  disco  s-ery 
of  the  iaockronism  of  the  pendulum.  He  at  first  applied 
the  new  principle  U>  pulse-measurement,  and  more  than 
fifty  years  later  turned  it  to  account  in  the  construction  of 
an  astronomical  dock.  Up  to  this  time  be  ° was  entirely 
ignorant  of  mathematics,  his  father  having  carefully  held 
him  aloof  from  a  study  which  he  rightly  apprehended  would 
lead  to  hia  total  alienation  from  that  of  medicine.  Acci- 
dent, however,  frustrated  this  purpose.  A  lesson  in 
geometry,  given  by  Ostilio  Ricci  to  the  pages  of  the  grand- 
Jocal  court,  then  temporarily  resident  at  Pisa,  chanced  to 
have  Galileo  for  an  uaseeu  listener;  his  attention  was 
riveted,  his  dormant  genius  was  roused,  and  he  threw  all 
his  energies  into  the  new  pursuit  thus  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented to  him.  With  Ricci's  assistance,  he  rapidly  mastered 
die  elements  of  the  science,  and  eventually  extorted  his 
father's  reluctant  permission  to  exchange  Hippocrates  and 
Galen  for  Euclid  and  Archimedes.  In  158G  he  was  with- 
drawn from  the  university,  through  kick  of  moans,  before 
he  bad  taken  a  degree,  and  returned  to  Florence,  where  his 
family  habitually  resided.  We  next  hear  of  him  as  lectur- 
ing Lsfore  the  Florentine  Academy  on  the  site  and  dimen- 
sions of  Dante's  Inferno',  and  he  shortly  afterwards  pub- 
lished an  essay  descriptive  of  his  invention  of  tho  hydro- 
statical  balance,  which  rapidly  made  his  name  known 
throughout  Italy.  His  first  patron  was  the  Marcheso 
GuiduUIdo  del  Monte  of  Pesaro,  a  man  eminent  for  his 
acienufic  attainments,  as  well  aa  influential  by  his  family 
connexions.  At  his  request  he  wrote,  in  1588,  a  treatise 
on  tho  centre  of  gravity  in  solids,  wbirh  obtained  fur  bim, 
tog.iiber  with  the  title  of  "  the  Archimedes  of  bis  time," 
the  honourable  though  not  lucrative  poet  of  mathematical 
lecturer  at  the"  Pisan  university.  During  the  ensuing  two 
years  (1589-91)  he  carried  on  that  remarkable  aeries  of 
experiments,  by  which  be  established  the  firat  principles  of 
dynamical  science,  and  by  which  he  earned  for  himself  the 


nndying  hostility  of  the  bigoted  Aristotelians  of  that  day. 
From  toe  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  be  afforded  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  the 'University  ocular  demonstration 
of  the  fal  school  1  of  the  Peripatetic  dictum  that  heavy  bodies 
fall  with  velocities  proportional  to  their  weights,  and  with 
unanswerable  logic  demolished  sllthe  time-honoured  maxims 
of  the  schools  regarding  the  motion  of  projectiles,  and 
elemental  weight  or  levity.  But  while  he  convinced,  be 
failed  to  conciliate  his  adversaries.  The  keen  sarcasm  of 
hia  polished  rhetoric  was  not  calculated  to  soothe  the 
susceptibilities  of  men  already  smarting  .under  the  depriva- 
tion of  their  most  cherished  illusions.  He  seems,  in  addi- 
tion, to  have  compromised  his  position  with  the  grand  ducal 
family  by  tho  imprudent  candour  with  which  hecondemued 
a  machine  for  clearing  the  port  of  Leghorn,  invented  by 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  an  illegitimate  eon  of  Cosmo  L 
Princely  favour  being  withdrawn,  private  rancour  was  freo 
to  show  itself,  lie  was  publicly  hissed  at  his  lecture,  and 
found  it  prudent  to  resign  bia  professorship  and  withdraw 
to  Florence  in  1591.  Through  the  death  of  his  father  in 
July  of  that  year  family  cares  and  responsibilities  devolved 
npon  him  as  eldest  son,  and  thus  his  nomination  to  the  chair 
of  niathematicnatthenniversityof  Padua,  secured  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Marchess  Quidubaldo  with  the  Venetian  senate, 
was  welcome,  as  affording  a  relief  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ment, no  less  than  as  opeoing  a  field  for  scientific  distinction. 

His  residence  at  Padua,  which  extended  over  a  period  of 
eighteen  years,  from  1692  to  1610,  was  a  course  of  unin- 
terrupted prosperity.  His  appointment  was  three  times 
renewed,  on  each  occasion  with  expressions  of  the  highest 
esteem  on  the  part  of  the  governing  body,  and  his  yearly 
salary  was  progressively  raised  from  180  to  1000  florins. 
His  lectures  were  attended  by  persons  of  the  highest  dis- 
tinction from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  such  was  the  charm 
of  his  demonstrations  that  a  ball  capable  of  containing  2000 
people  had  eventually  to  be  assigned  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  overflowing  audiences  which  they  attracted.  His 
ingenious  invention  of  the  proportional  compasses — an 
instrument  still  used  in  geometrical  drawing — dates  from 
1597  ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  constructed  the  first 
thermometer,  consisting  of  a  bulb  and  tube  filled  with  air 
and  water,  and  terminating  in  a  vessel  of  water.  In  this 
instrument,  the  rosults  of  varying  atmospheric  pressure  were 
not. distinguishable  from  the  expansive  and  contractive 
effects  of  heat  and  cold,  and  it  became  an  efficient  measure 
of  temperature  only  when  Rinieri,  in  1646,  introduced  the 
improvement  of  'hermetically  sealing  the  liquid  in  glass. 
The  substitution,  in  1670,  of  mercury  for  water  completed 
the  modern  thermometer. 

Galileo  seems,  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  have 
adopted  the  Copernican  theory  of  the  solar  system,  and  was 
deterred  from  avowing  his  opinions— as  is  proved  by  his 
letter  to  Kepler  of  August  4,  1597 — by  the  fear  of  ridicule 
rather  than  of  persecution.  The  appearance,  in  September 
1604,  of  a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Serpentorius, 
afforded  him  indeed  an  opportunity,  of  which  be  eagerly 
availed  himself,  for  making  an  ouslaught  upon  the  Aristo- 
telian axiom  of  the  incorruptibility  of  the  heavens ;  but  be 
continued  to  conform  bis  public  teachings  in  tho  main  to 
rtolemaio  principles,  until  the  discovery  of  a  novel  and 
potent  implement  of  research  placed  at  his  command  start- 
ling and  hitherto  unsuspected  evidence  as  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  mutual  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Galileo 
was  not  the  original  inventor  of  the  telescope.'  That 

1  Th»  word  teUteapt,  from  t()A».  fur,  <r*»W«,  to  view,  vu  inTpnfi*! 
by  iHtiiiicianoa,  sn  sinlnont  Greek  tcholsr,  at  the  rr<|a««t  of  I'  r  a 

C'e»i,  president  of  ibo  I>vnc?an  Acndeniy.  It  ra  u»e«l  by  Gnlilo  >  u 
»arly  ««  1612,  but  wts  not  intxrxlurrd  Into  EnRlish  nntil  muoh  hur. 
In  1055  tho  word  tt!nrope  »a»  imerUtl  in  UufprtU's  Myrtrnu  of 
Astronomy,  aa  *  trrm  squiring  explsnatioa,  trunk  or  cylind-  "  t  -.i-tf 
coi»:uuntr  uwl  icatc*d. 
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honour  must  bo  assigned  to  Hans  Lippershey,  on  obscure 
optician  of  Middleburg,  who,  on  the  21st  of  October  1608, 
offered  to  the  states  of  Holland  three  instruments  by  which 
the  apparent  size  of  remote  objects  was  increased  But 
here  his  glory  ends,  and  that  of  Galileo  begins.  The 
rumour  of  the  new  invention,  which  reached  Venice  in 
April  or  Hay  1 609,  was  sufficient  to  aet  the  Italian  philo- 
sopher on  the  track ;  and  after  one  night's  profound 
meditation  on  the  principles  of  refraction,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  telescope  of  threefold  magnifying  power.  Upon 
this  first  attempt  he  rapidly  improved,  until  he  attained  to 
a  power  of  thirty-two,  and  his  instruments,  of  which  he 
manufactured  hundreds  with  his  own  hands,  were  soon  in 
request  in  every  part -of  Europe,  Two  lenses  only — a  plano- 
convex and  a  plano-concave — were  needed  forthe  composition 
of  each,  and  this  simple  principle  is  that  still  employed  in 
the  construction  of  opera-glasses.  Galileo's  direction  of  hia 
new  instrument  to  the  heavens  formed  an  era  in  the  history 
of  astronomy.  Discoveries  followed  npon  it  with  astound- 
ing rapidity  and  in  bewildering  variety.  The  Siderev$ 
X  and  us,  published  at  Venice  in  the  early  part  of  1610, 
contained  the  first-fruits  of  the  new  mode  of  investigation, 
which  were  sufficient  to  startle  and  surprise  the  learned  on 
both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  mountainous  configuration  of 
the  moon's  surface  was  there  first  described,  and  the  so- 
called  "phosphorescence"  of  the  dark  portion  of  our 
satellite  attributed  to  its  true  cause— namely,  illumination 
by  sun-light  reflected  fr  om  the  earth.1  All  the  time-worn 
fables  and  conjectures  regarding  the  composition  of  the 
Milky  Way  were  at  once  dissipated  by  the  simple  statement 
that  to  the  eye,  reinforced  by  the  telescope,  it  appeared  ns 
a  congeries  of  lesser  stars,  while  the  great  nobuho  were 
equslly  declared  to  be  resolvable  into  similar  elements. 
But  the  discovery  which  was  at  once  perceived  to  bo, moat 
important  in  itself,  and  most  revolutionary  in  its  effects, 
was  that  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  first  seen  by  Galileo 
January  7,  1610,  and  by  him  named  Sidera  •Mtdicea,  in 
honour  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Cosmo  II.,  who  had 
been  his  pupil,  and  was  about  to  become  . his  employer.  An 
illustration  is,  with  the  general  ruu  of  mankind,  more 
powerful  to  convince  than  on  argument;  and  the  cogency 
of  the  visible  plea  for  the  Copernican  theory  offered  by  tl;o 
miniature  system,  then  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to  view, 
was  recognizablo  in  the  triumph  of  its  advocates,  as- well 
as  in  the  increased  acrimony  of  its  opponents. 

In  September  1610  Galileo  finally  abandoned  Padua  for 
Florence.  Hia  researches  with  the  telescope  had  been  re- 
warded by  the  Venetian  senate  with  the  appointment  for 
life  to  his  professorship,  at  an  unprecedentedly  high  salary. 
His  discovery  of  the  "  Medicean  Stars  "  was  acknowledged 
by  hia  nomination  (July  12,  1610)  as  philosopher  and 
mathematician  extraordinary  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany. 
The  emoluments  of  this  office,  which  involved  no  duties 
save  that  of  continuing  his  scientific  labours,  were  fixed 
at  1000  scudi;  and  it  was  the  desire  of  increased  leisure, 
rather  than  the  promptings  of  local  patriotism,  which 
induced  him  to  accept  an  offer,  the  first  suggestion  of 
which  had  indeed  come  from  himself.  Before  the  close 
of  1610  the  memorable  cycle  of  discoveries  begun  in 
the  previous  year  was  completed  by  the  observation  of 
the  anaatcd  or,  as  it  appeared  'to  Galileo,  triple  form 
of  Saturn  (the  ring-formation  was  first  recognized  by 
Huygcns  in  1655),  of  the  phases  of  Venus,  and  of  the 
spots  upon  the  sun.  Although  his  priority  in  several  of 
these  discoveries  hRS  been  contested,  inquiry  has  in  each 
ca»e  proved  favourable  to  bis  claims.  In  the  spring  of  161 1 
he  visited  Rome,  and  exhibited  in  the  gardens  of  the 
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Quirinal  Palace  the  telescopic  wonders  of  the  heavens  u 
the  most  eminent  personages  at  the  pontifical  court  iin- 
couraged  by  the  flattering  reception  accorded  to  him,  be 
ventured,  in  his  Letters  on  the  Solar  Sjwtt,  printed  at  Rome 
in  1613,  to  take  up  a  mora  decided  position  towards  that 
doctrine  on  the  establishment  of  which,  as  he  avowed  in  a 
letter  to  Belisario  Vinta,  secretary  to  the  grand-duke,  "  all 
his  life  and  being  henceforward  depended."  Even  in  the 
time  of  Copernicus  some  well-meaning  persons  had  sus- 
pected a  discrepancy  between  the  new  view  of  the  solar 
system  and  certain  passages  of  Scripture — a  suspicioa 
strengthened  by  the  anti-Christian  inferences  drawn  from 
it  by  Giordano  Bruno ;  but  the  question  was  never  formally 
debated  until  Galileo's  brilliant  discoveries,  enhanced  by 
his  formidable  dialectic  and  enthusiastic  zeal,  irresistibly 
challenged  for  it  the  attention  of  the  authorities.  Although 
he  earnestly  deprecated  the  raising  of  the  theological  issued 
and  desired  nothing  better  than  permission  to  pursue  un- 
molested his  physical  demonstrations,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  the  discussion  onco  set  on  foot,  he  threw  himself  into 
it  with  characteristic  impetuosity,  and  thus  helped  to  pre- 
cipitate a  decision  which  it  was  his  ardent  wish  to  avert 
In  December  1613  a  Benedictine  monk  named  Benedetto 
Castclli,  at  that  time  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Pisa,  wrote  to  inform  Galileo  of  a  recent  discus- 
sion at  the  grand-ducal  table,  in  which  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  defend  the  Copernican  doctrine  against  theological  1 
objections.  This  task  Castelli,  who  was  a  steady  friend  and 
disciple  of  the  Tuscan  astronomer,  seems  to  hare  discharged 
with  moderation  and  success.  Galileo's  answer,  written, 
as  he  said  himself,  currente  ealamo,  was  an  exposition  of  a 
formal  theory  as  to  the  relations  of  physical  science  to  Holy 
Writ,  still  further  developed  in  an  elaborate  apology  ad- 
dressed by  him  in  the  following  year  (1614)  to  Christina 
of  Lorraine,  dowager  grand-duchess  of  Tuscany.  Not 
satisfied  wit  th  explaining  adverse  texts,  he  met  his  Oppon- 
ents with  unwise  audacity  on  their  own  ground,  and  endea- 
voured to  produce  scriptural  confirmation  of  a  system  which 
to.the  ignorant  many  soemcd  an  incredible  paradox,  and  to 
the  scientific  few  was  a  beautiful  but  daring  innovation. 
Tiip  rising  agitation  on  the  subject  which,  originating  pro- 
bably with  the  Bincere  upholders  of  the  integrity  of  Scrip- 
ture, was  fomented  for  their  own  purposes  by  the  rabid 
Aristotelians  of  the  schools,  was  heightened  rather  than 
allayed  by  these  manifestoes,  and  on  the  fourth  Sunday  of 
the  following  Advent  fonnd  a  voice  in  the  pulpit  of  Santa 
Maria  Novella.  Padre  Caccini's  denunciation  of  the  new 
astronomy  was  indeed  disavowed  and  strongly  condemned 
by  hia  superiors;  nevertheless,  on  the  5th  of  February 
1615,  another  Dominican  monk  named  Lorini  laid  Galileo'* 
letter  to  Castelli  before  the  Inquisition. 

Cardinal  Robert  Bellarmine  was  at  that  time  by  far  the 
most  influential  member  of  the  Sacred  College.  He  was  a 
man  of  vast  learning  and  upright  piety,  but,  although  per- 
sonally friendly  to  Galileo,  there  is  no  doubt  that  bo  sa« 
in  his  scientific  teachings  a  danger  to  religion.  The  year 
1615  seems,  however,  to  have  becu  a  period  of  suspense. 
Galileo  received,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  between 
Cardinals  Bellarmine  and  Del  Monte,  a  semi-official  warning 
to  avoid  theology,  and  limit  himself  to  physical  reasoning. 
"  Write  freely,"  he  was  told  by  Monsignor  Dini,  "but  keep 
outside  the  sacristy.*  Unfortunately,  he  had  already  com- 
mitted himself  to  dangerous  ground.  In  December  ho  re- 
paired personally  to  Rome,  full  of  confidence  that  the  weight 
of  his  arguments  and  the  vivacity  of  his  eloquence  could 
not  fail  to  convert  the  entire  pontifical  court  to  Ids  views. 
Ho  was  cordially  received,  and  eagerly  listened  to,  but  his 
imprudent  ardour  served  but  to  iniure  his  cause.  On  the 
21th  of  February  1616  the  consulting  theologians  of  the 
Holy  Office  characterized  the  two  propositions — that  the  sun 
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it  immovable  in  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  that  the  earth 
has  a  diurnal  motion  of  rotation — the  first  as  "  absurd  in 
philosophy,  and  formally  heretical,  because  expressly  con- 
trary to  Holy  Scripture,'  and  the  second  as  "open  to  the 
name  censure  in  philosophy,  and  at  least  erroneous  as  to 
faith.  "  Two  days  later  Galileo  was,  by  command  of  the  pope 
(Paul  V.),  summoned  to  the  palace  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine, 
and  there  officially  admonished  not  thenceforward  to  M  hold, 
teach,  or  defend  "  the  condemned  doctrine.  This  injunction 
he  promised  to  obey.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  issued  a  decree  reiterating,  with  tho 
omission  of  the  word  "  heretical,''  the  censure  of  the  theo- 
logians, suspending,  tuque  eorripatvr,  the  great  work  of 
Copernicus,  De  Rtvolutiombu*  orbium  eaUftium,  and  ab- 
solutely prohibiting  a  treatine  by  a  Carmelite  monk  named 
Foscarini,  which  treated  tho  same  subject  from  a  theological 
point  of  view.  At  tho  same  time  it  was  given  to  be  under- 
stood that  the  now  theory  of  the  solar  system  might  be  held 
fjc  hypottuti,  and  the  trivial  verbal  alterations  introduced 
into  the  Polish  astronomer's  book  in  1620,  when  the  work 
of  revision  was  completed  by  Cardinal  Gaetani,  confirmed 
this  interpretation.  This  edict,  it  is  essential  to  observe, 
of  which  the  responsibility  rests  with  a  disciplinary  con- 
gregation in  no  sense  representing  the  church,  was  never 
confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  was  virtually  repsaled  in  1757 
under  Benedict  XIV. 

Galileo  returned  to  Florence  three  months  later,  not  ill- 
pleased,  as  his  letters  testify,  with  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
Rome.  Ho  brought  with  him,  for  the  refutation  of 
calumnious  reports  circulated  by  his  enemies,  a  written 
certificate  from  Cardinal  Bellarmine,  to  the  effect  that  no 
abjuration  had  been  required  of  or  penance  imposed  upon 
him.  During  a  prolonged  audience,  ho  had  received  from 
the  pope  assurances  of  private  esteem  and  personal  protec- 
tion ;  be  trusted  to  his  dialectical  ingenuity  to  find  tho 
means  of  presenting  his  scientific  convictions  under  the 
tmusparent  veil  of  an  hypothesis.  Although  a  sincere 
Catholic,  he  seems  to  have  laid  but  little  stress  ou  tho  secret 
mliuonition  of  the  Holy  Office,  which  his  sanguine  tempera- 
ment encouraged  him  gradually  to  digmiss  from  his  mind. 
He  preserved  no  written  memorandum  of  its  terms,  and  it 
was  represented  to  him,  according  to  his  own  deposition  in 
IG33,  solely  by  Cardinal  BeUarmine's  certificate,  in  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  glossed  over  rather  than  ex- 
pressly recorded.  Fur  seven  yean,  however,  during  which 
ne  led  a  life  of  studious  retirement  in  the  YiUa  Segni  at 
Belloeguardo,  near  Florence,  ho  maintained  an  almost  un- 
broken silence.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  in 
public  with  his  Sagyiatore,  a  polemical  treatise  written  in 
reply  to  the  Libra  Attrauomica  of  Padro  Grassi  (under  tho 
i«cudonym  of  LoUrio  Sarsi),  the  Jesuit  astronomer  of  the 
Collegio  Romano.  The  subject  in  debate  was  the  nature 
of  comets,  the  conspicuous  appearance  of  three  of  which 
bodies  in  the  year  1618  furnished  the  occasion  of  the 
controversy.  Galileo's  views,  although  erroneous,  sinco  be 
held  comets  to  be  mere  atmospheric  emanations  reflecting 
fanlight  after  the  evanescent  fashion  of  a  halo  or  a  rainbow, 
were  expressed  with  such  triumphant  vigour,  and  embel- 
ashod  with  snch  telling  sarcasm*,  that  his  opponent  did  not 
venture  upon  a  reply.  The  Saggiaiore  was  printed  at  Rome 
in  October  1623,  by  the  Academy  of  the  Lincei,  of  which 
Gilileo  was  a  member,  with  a  dedication  to  the  new  pope, 
Urban  VIIL,  and  notwithstanding  some  passages  containing 
a  covert  defence  of  Cope rni can  opinions,  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  the  ecclesiastical,  no  less  than  by  the  scion' 
tine  authorities  Everything  seemed  now  to  promise  a 
close  of  unbroken  prosperity  to  Galileo's  career.  Maffoo 
Bar  ben  ni,  his  warmest  friend  and  admirer  in  the  Sacred 
College,  was,  by  the  election  of  August  8,  1623,  seated  on 
pootiQcal  throne;  and  the  marked  distinction  with 
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which  he  was  received  on  bis  visit  of  congratulation  to 
Borne  in  1624  encouraged  him  to  hope  for  the  realization 
of  his  utmost  wishes.  He  received  every  mark  of  private 
favour.  The  pope  admitted  him  to  six  long  audiences  in 
the  course  of  two  mouths,  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  to 
the  grand-duke  praising  tho  great  astronomer,  not  only  for 
bis  distinguished  learning,  butalso  for  his  exemplary  piety, 
and  granted  a  pension  to  his  son  Vincenxo,  which  was  ailen 
wards  transferred  to  himself,  and  paid,  with  some  irregu- 
larities, to  the  end  of  his  life.  But  on  tho  subject  of  the 
decree  of  1616,  the  revocation  of  which  Galileo  had  hoped 
to  obtain  through  his'  personal  influence,  he  found  him  in- 
exorable. Nevertheless,  the  sanguine  philosopher  trusted, 
not  without  reason,  that  it  wonld  at  least  be  interpreted  in 
a  liberal  spirit,  and  his  friends  encouraged  his  imprudent 
confidence  by  eagerly  retailing  to  him  every  papal  utterance 
which  it  was  possible  to  construe  in  a  favourable  sense.  To 
Cardinal  Hohenzollern  Urban  was  reported  to  have  said 
that  the  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  had  not  been  and 
could  not  be  condemned  as  heretical,  but  only  as  rash  ;  and 
in  1630  the  learned  Dominican  monk  Campanella,  wrote  to 
Galileo  that  the  pope  had  expressed  to  him  in  conversation 
his  disapproval  of  the  prohibitory  decree.  Thus,  in  the  full 
anticipation  of  added  renown,  and  without  any  misgiving 
as  to  ulterior  consequences,  Galileo  set  himself,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Florence,  to  complete  bis  famous  but  ill-starred 
work,  the  Dialogo  dei  due  Mauinti  SUttmi  del  Jfouda. 
Finished  in  1630,  it  was  not  until  January  1632  that  it 
cm  u  rged  from  the  presses  of  Landini  at  Florence.  The  book 
was  orginaBy  intended  to  appear  in  Rome,  but  unexpected 
obstacles  interposed.  The  Lyncean  Academy  collapsed  with 
the  death  of  Prince  Federigo  Cesi,  its  founder  and  presi- 
dent; an  outbreak  of  plague  impeded  communication 
between  tho  various  Italian  cities;  and  the  imprimatur 
was  finally  extorted,  rather  than  accorded,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  private  friendship  and  powerful  interest.  A  tumult 
of  applause  from  every  part  of  Europe  followed  its  publica- 
tion; and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  language  a 
book  in  which  animation  and  elegance  of  style  are  so  hap- 
pily combined  with  strength  and  clearness  of  scientific  ex- ' 
I  position.  Three  interlocutors,  named  respectively  Salviati, 
Sagredo,  and  Simplicio,  take  part  in  the  four  dialogues 
of  which  the  work  is  composed.  The  first-named  ex- 
pounds the  views  of  tho  author ;  the  second  is  an  eager  and 
intelligent  listener;  the  third  represents  a  well-meaning 
but  obtuse  Peripatetic,  whom  the  others  treat  at  times  with 
undisguised  contempt.  Salviati  and  Sugredo  took  their 
names  from  two  of  Galileo's  early  friends,  the  formers  learned 
Florentine,  the  latter  a  distinguished  Venetian  gentleman; 
Simplicio  ostensibly  derived  his  from  tho  Cilician  com- 
mentator of  Aristotle,  but  the  choice  was  doubtless  insti- 
gated by  a  sarcastic  regard  to  the  double  meaning  of  the 
word.  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  insinuated  that 
Galileo  intended  to  depict  the  pope  himself  in  the  guise  of 
the  simpleton  of  the  party ;  this  charge,  however,  was  not 
only  preposterous  in  itself,  but  wholly  unsupported  by 
intrinsic  evidence,  and'  Urban  was  far  too  sagacicus  to 
give  auy  permanent  credit  to  it. 

It  was  at  once  evident  that  the  whole  tenor  of  this  re- 
markable work  was  in  flagrant  contradiction  with  the  edict 
passed  sixteen  years  before  its  publication,  as  well  as  with 
the  author's  personal  pledge  of  conformity  to  it  The 
ironical  submission  with  which  it  opened,  and  the  assumed 
indetenninntion  with  which  it  closed,  were  hardly  intended 
to  mask  the  vigorous  assertion  of  Copernican  principles 
which  formed  its  substance.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
however,  that  the  argument  upon  which  Galileo  maiuly 
relied  as  furnishing  a  physical  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  new  theory  rested  on  a  misconception.  The  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tides,  ho  asserted-  wore  a  visible  effect  of  the  terrea- 
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they  resulted  from  the  ine- 
quality of  the  absoluto  velocities  through'  space  of  the 
various  parte  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by  the  motion 
of  rotation.  To  this  notion,  which  took  its  riee  in  a  con- 
fusion of  thought,  he  "attached  capital  importance,  and  he 
treated  with  acorn  Kepler's  suggestion  that  a  certain  occult 
attraction  of  the  moon  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the 
phenomenon.  The  theological  censures  which  the  book  did 
aot  fail  to  incur  wen  not  alow  in  making  themselves  felt 
fownrds  the  end  of  August  the  salo  was  prohibited ;  on  the 
1st  of  October  the  author  was  cited  to  Bom*  by  too 
Inquisition.  He  pleaded  his  age,  now  close  upon  seventy 
years,  his  infirm  health,  and  the  obstacles  to  travel  caused 
by  quarantine  regulations;  but  the  pope  was  sternly  indig- 
nant at  what  he  held  to  be  his  ingratitude  and  insubordina- 
tiou,  and  a->  excuse  was  admitted.  At  length,  on  the  13th 
of  February  1633,  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  Niccolini, 
the  Tuscan  ambassador  to  the  pontifical  court,  and  there 
abode  in  deep  dejection  for- two  mouths.  From  the  12th 
to  the  30th  of  April  he  was  detained  in  the  palace  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  he  occupied  the  apartments  of  the  fiscal, 
and  was  treated  with  unexampled  indulgence.  On  the 
30th  he  was  restored  to  the  hospitality  of  Niccolini,  his 
warm  and  generous  partisan.  The  accusation  against  him 
was  that  he  had  writton  in  contravention  of  the  decree  of 
1616,  and  in  defiance  of  the  command  of  the  Holy  Office 
communicated  to  him  by  Cardinal  Bellarmino;  and  his 
defence  consisted  mainly  in  a  disavowal  of  his  opinions, 
tad  on  appeal  to  his  good  intentions.  '  On  the  21st  of 
Jane  be  was  finally  examined  under  menace  of  torture;  but 
ho  eontinuod  to  maintain  his  assertion  that,  after  its  con- 
demnation by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  he  had  never 
held  the  Copernican  theory.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
documents  relating  to  this  memorable  trial,  there  can  no 

not  carried  into  execution,  but  that  it  waa  never  intended 
that  it  should  be.',  On  the  22d  of  Jane,  In  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Galileo  read  his  recantation, 
sad  received  his  sentence.  He  was  condemned,  as  "  vehe- 
mently suspected  of  heresy,"  to  incarceration  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  tribunal,  end  by  way  of  penance  was  enjoined  to 
recite  once  a  week  for  three  years  the  seven  penitential 
psalms.  This  sentence  waa  signed  by  seven  cardinals,  but 
did  not  receive  the  customary  papal  ratification.  The 
legend  according  to  which  Galileo,  rising  from  his  knew 
after  repoating  the  formula  of  abjuration,  stamped  on  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed,  E  pur  n  macro/"  is,  as  may 
readily  be  supposed,  entirely  apocryphal.'  .The  earliest 
ascertained  authority  for  it  is  the  seventh  edition  of  an 
Historical  Dictionary,  published  at  Caen 'in  1789.  It 
teems  probable  that  Galileo  remained  in  the  custody  of  the 
Inquisition  from  the  21st  to  the  24th  of  Jane,  on  which  day 
he  was  retagated  to  the  Villa  Medici  oa  the  Trinith  do' 
Monti.  Thence,  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  was  permitted  to 
depart  for  Siena,  where  he  spent  several  months  in  the 
house  of  the  archbishop,  Ascanio  Piccolomlni,  one  of  his 
numerous  and  trusty  friends.  It  waa  not  until  December 
that  his  earnest  desire  of  returning  to  Florence  was  realized, 
and  there,  io  the  Villa  Martellini  at  Arcetri,  he  spent  the 
remaining  eight  years  of  hie  life  in  the  strict  retirement 
which  was  the  prescribed  condition  of  hia  comparative 
freedom. 

Domestic  afflictions  combined  with  numerous  and  painful 
iofirmitira  to  embitter  his  old  age.  His  aintor-in-law  and 
her  whole  family,  who  came  to  live  with  him  on  hia  return 
from  Rome,  perished  shortly  afterwards  of  the  plague ;  and 
on  the  1st  of  April  1634  died,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  of 
her  father,  his  eldest  and  beat-beloved  daughter,  a  nan  in 
the  convent  of  San  Matteo  at  Arcetri.  Galileo  was  nover 
■tarried*  but  by  a  Venetian  woman  named  Marina  Gaiuba 


he  had  three  children — a  son  who  married  and  lefi  i 
ants,  and  two  daughter*  who  took  the  veil  at  an  early  age 
Notwithstanding  this  etain  on  the  morality  of  his  early  Ufa, 
which  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  regularity 
of  his  subsequent  conduct,  Galileo's  general  character  was 
.  ens  which  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  approached 
him.  .  His  prodigious  mental  activity  continued  undimin- 
ished to  the  last,  nor  were  his  latter  years  the  least  profit 
able  to  science  of  hia  long  and  eventful  career.    In  1G34 


he  completed  \^Dv£yhi  ddleSuouSdeim,  in  which  h. 

mature  meditations  on  the  principles  of  mechanics.  This 
in  many  respects  his  moat  valuable  work,  waa  printed  bi 
the  Elzevirs  at  Leyden  in  1633,  and  excited  admiration 
equally  nniverwl  and  more  lasting  than  that  accorded  to 
his  astronomical  treatises.  His  last  telescopic  discovsry- 
that  of  the  moon's  diurnal  and  monthly  li  orations — was 
rasde  in  1637,  only  a  few  months  before  his  eyes  were  fet 
ever  closed  In  hopeless  blindness.  ■  It  was  in  this  conditio 
that  Milton  found  him  when  he  visited  him  at  Arcetri  is 
1 638.  '  But  the  fire  of  his  genius  was  not  even  yet  extract 
He  continued  Ids  scientific  correspondence  with  nnbrcksa 
interest  and  undiminished  logical  acumen  ;  he  thought  MM 
the  application  of  the  pendulum  to  the  regulation  of  clock 
work,  which  Hnygens  successfully  realized  seventeen  yean 
later ;  and  he  was  engaged  in  dictating  to  his  disciple* 
Vlviani  and  Torricelli,  bis  latest  ideas  on  the  theory  el 
impact  when  he  was  seized  with  the  slow  fever  which 
in  two  months  brought  him  to  the  grave.  On  the  8th 
January  1642  he  closed  his  long  life  of-  triumph  aae 
humiliation,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  day  of  his  birth 
with  that  of  Michelangelo's  death  was  paralleled  by  the 
coincidence  of  the  year  of  his  death  with  that  of  the  1 
of  Isaac  Newton. 

The  direct  services  which  Galileo  rendered  to  i 
are  virtually  summed  up  in  his  telescopic  discoveries. ' 
the  theoretical  perfection  of  the  science  he  contributed  littk 
or  nothing.  •  He  pointed  out  indeed  that  the  so-called 
"  third  motion,"  introduced  by  Copernicus  to  account  foi 
the  constant  parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis,  was  a  superfluoot 
complication.  But  he  substituted  the  equally  unnecessary 
hypothesis  of  a  magnetio  attraction,  and  failed-  to  perceive 
that  tho  phenomenon  to  be  explained  was,  in  relation  fr< 
absolute  space,  not  a  movement,  but  the  absence  of  move- 
ment. The  circumstance,  however,  which  most  sorioush 
detracts  from  his  scientific" reputation  is  his  neglect  of  tfc« 
discoveries  made  during  his  life-time  by  the  greatest  of  his 
contemporaries'  Kepler's  first  and  second  laws  were  pub- 
lished in  16&9,  and  his  third  ten  Tears  later.  By  these 
momentous  inductions  the  geometrical  theory  of  the  solai 
system  was  perfected,  and  a  hitherto  nnimogined  symmetry 
was  perceived  to  regulate  the  mutual  relations  of  its  mem- 
bers. But  by  Galileo  they  were  passed  over  in  silence,  ht 
his  Dialooo  dei  Mattimx  Sittemi,  printed  not  less  than 
thirteen  years  after  the  last  of  the  three  laws  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  the  epicycles  by  which  Copernicus,  adhcrisg 
to  the  ancient  postulate  of  uniform  circular  motion,  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  to  theory  tho  irregularities  of  the 
planetary  movoments  were  neither  expressly  adopted  nor 
expressly  rejected ;  and,  after  exhausting  all  the  apologies 
offered,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  this  grave 
defection  from  the  cause  of  progress  had  no  other  motive 
than  the  relactanco  of  the  Florentine  astronomer  to  accept 
discoveries  which  he  had  not  originated, — this  not  through 
vulgar  jealousy,  of  which  he  was  incapable,  but  through  a 
certain  unconscious  intellectual  egotism,  not  always  un- 
known to  the  greatest  minds. '  His  name,  however,  is  justly 
associated  with  that  vast  extension  of  the  bounds  of  the 
visible  universe  which  has  rendered  modern  sstronomy^ tho 
most  sublime  of  sciences,  and  his  telescopic 
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ire  not  Ices  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  which  directed, 
than  for  the  inspiration  which  prompted  them.  With  the 
rare  instinct  of  genius,  he  seized  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  phenomena  presented  to  his  attention,  and  his 
Inferences,  except  when  distorted  by  polemical  exigencies, 
bate  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  modern  investigations. 
Of  his  two  capital  errors,  regarding  respectively  the  theory 
•f  the  tides  and  the  nature  of  comets,  the  first  was  iusidi- 
■osly  recommended  to  him  by  his  passionate  desire  to  find 
•  physical  confirmation  of  the  earth's  doable  motion  j  the 
•econd  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  rebutting  an  anti- 
Oopemican  argument  founded  on  the  planetary  analogies  of 
those  erratic  subjects  of  the  sun.  Within  two  yean  of 
Choir  first  discovery,  he  had  constructed  approximately 
accurate  tables  of  the  revolutions  of  Jupiter's  sak'llitos,  and 
he  proposed  their  frequent  eclipses  as  a  means  of  determin- 
ing longitudes,  not  only  on  land,  but  at  sea.  This  method, 
em  which  he  laid  great  stress,  and  for  the  facilitation  of 
which  he  invented  a  binocular  glass,  and  devised  some 
skilful  mechanical  contrivances,  was  offered  by  him  in  1616 
to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
Tuscany,  but  in  each  case  unsuccessfully ;  and  the  close  of 
his  life  was  occupied  with  prolonged  but  fruitless  negotia- 
tions on  the  same  subject  with  the  states-general  of  Holland. 
The  idea,  though  ingenious,  has  been  found  of  little 
practical  utility  at  sea,  where  the  method  founded  on  the 
observed  distance  of  the  moon  from  a  known  eUr  is  that 
ewually  employed. 

A  aeries  of  careful  observations  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  principal  appearances  revealed  by  modern  instru- 
ments in  the  solar  apota.  He  pointed  oat  that  they  were 
limited  to  a  certain  defined  rone  on  the  Bun's  surface;  he 
Aoted  the  faeulm  with  which  they  are  associated,  the 
penumbra  by  which  they  are  bordered,  their  slight  proper 
■totion?,  and  their' rapid  changes  of  form.  He  inferred 
from  the  regularity  of  their  general  movements  the  rotation 
•f  the  sun  on  its  axis  in  a  period  of  little  less  than  a  month 

Sie  actual  period  is  25d.  7b.  46m.) ;  and  he  grounded  on 
e  varying  nature  of  the  paths  apparently  traversed  by 
them  a  plausible,  though  inconclusive,  argument  in  favour 
of  the  earth's  annual  revolution.  Twice  in  the  year,  he 
observed,  they  seem  to  travel  across  the  solar  disk  in 
straight  linos;  at  other  times,  in  curves.  These  appear- 
ances  he  referred  with  great  acuteness  to  the  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  son's  axis  of  rotation  to  the  plane  of  tho  ecliptic. 
Thus,  when  the  earth  finds  herself  in  tho  plane  of  the  sun's 
equator,  which  occurs  at  two  opposite  points  of  her  orbit, 
tho  spots,  travelling  in  circles  parallel  with  that  plane, 
aecessarily  appear  to  describe  right  lines ;  bat  when  the 
earth  is  above  or  below  the  equatorial  level,  tho  paths  of 
the  spots  open  out  into  carves  tamed  downward*  or  up- 
wards, according  to  the  direction  in  which  they  are  seen. 
The  explanation,  however,  of  this  phenomenon  is  equally 
consistent  with  the  geocentric  as  with  the  heliocentric  theory 
of  the  solar  system  The  idea  of  a  universal  forco  of 
gravitation  seems  to  havo  hovered  around  tho  borders  of 
this  great  man's  mind,  without  ever  fully  entering  it.  He 
perceived  the  analogy  between  tho  power  which  holds  the 
ssoon  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  and  compels 
Jupiter's  satellites  to  circulate  round  their  primary,  and  the 
attraction  exercised  by  the  earth  on  bodies  at  its  surface  j1 
but  he  failed  to  conceive  the  combination  of  central  force 
with  initial  velocity,  and  was  disposed  to  connect  the  revolu- 

*  The  passage  it  raffldcatij  remarkable  to  deaervt  quotation  in  tba 
original: — "La  parti  delta  Tor*  baano  tal  propaationa  al  oantro  di 
aaas,  cb«  qnondo  rlla  cingiaaee  taogo,  1«  detts  partf,  ben.  he  luntese 
e>!  globo  i»l  tempo  delta  itmtaifoni  di  aaao,  lo  irgqirebbero  per  tutto ; 
■empio  di  do  aia  il  aeguito  perpetno  delta  Hedlcee,  encore  he  acparata 
amtLBuAnwate  da  Giove.  L  Utaaao  si  o>t»  dire  deJla  Lana,  obbiigats 
%mVOr  1» Terra,"— JJW^y*  dri  Mtsr.mi  SnUmi,  OtornaU  terra,  p. 
Bl  of  JLiWsVe  edition. 


tions  of  the  planets  with  the  axial  rotation  of  the  sum 
Tide  notion,  it  is  plain,  tended  rather  towards  Dc&cartes's 
theory  of  vortices  than  towards  Newton's  theory  of  gravita- 
tion. More  valid  instances  of  the  anticipation  of  modem 
discoveries  may  be  found'  in  his  prevision  that  a  small 
annual  parallax  would  eventually  be  found  for  Bonis  cf  the 
fixed  stars,  and  that  extra-Satumian  planets  would  at  somo 
future  time  be  ascertained  to  exist,  and  in  his  convictiou 
that  light  travels  with  a  measurable  although,  in  relation 
to  terrestrial  distances,  infinite  velocity. 

The  invention  of  the  miscroscope,  attributed  to  Galileo 
by  his  first  biographer,  Yinceuo  Viviani,  does  not  in  truth 
belong  to  him  Such  an  instrument  was  made  as  early  as 
1590  by  Zacharias  Jensen  of  Middleburg;  and  although 
Galileo  discovered,  in  1610,  a  means  of  adapting  his  tele- 
scope to  the  examination  of  minute  objects,  he  did  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  compound  microscope  until 
1624,  when  he  saw  one  of  Drebbel'a  instruments  in  Rome, 
and,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  immediately  introduced 
some  material  improvements  into  its  construction. 

The  most  substantial,  if  not  the  moat  brilliant  part  of 
his  work  consisted  undoubtedly  in  his  contributions  towards 
the  establishment  of  mechanics  as  a  science.  Some  valu- 
able but  isolated  facts  and  theorems  were  previously  dis- 
covered and  proved,  but  it  was  he  who  first  clearly  grasped 
the  idea  of  force  as  a  mechanical  agent,  and  extended  to 
tho  external  world  the  conception  of  the  invariability  of  the 
relation  between-  cause  and  effect.  From  the  time  of 
Archimedes  there  had  existed  a  science  of  equilibrium,  but 
tho  science  of  motion  began  to  exist  with  Galileo.  It  rs 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  final  triumph  of  the  Copcraican 
system  was  doe  in  larger  measure  to  his  labours  in  this 
department  than  to  his  direct  arguments  iu  its  favour. ,  The 
problem  of  the heavena  is  essentially  a  mechanical  ono  ;  and 
without  the  mechanical  conceptions  of  the  dependence  of 
motion  upon  force  which  Galileo  familiarized  to  men's 
minds,  that  problem  might  have  remained  a  sealed  book 
even  to  the  intelligence  of  Newton.  The  interdependence 
of  motion  and  force  was  not  indeed  formulated  into  definite 
laws  by  Galileo,  but  his  writings  on  dynamics  are  every- 
where suggestive  of  those  laws,  and  his  solutions  of  dyna- 
mical problems  involve  their  recognition.  The  extraor- 
dinary advances  made  by  him  in  this  branch  of  knowW-e 
were  ow  ing  to  his  happy  method  of  applying  mathematical 
analysis  to  physical  problems.  As  a  pure  mathematician 
he  was,  it  is  true,  surpassed  in  profundity  by  mors  than  ons 
among  bis  pupils  and  contemporaries ;  and  in  the  wider 
imaginative  grasp  of  abstract  geometrical  principles  he 
cannot  be  compared  with  Format,  Descartes,  or  Pascal,  to 
say  nothing  of  Newton  or  Leibnitx,  Still,  even  in  the 
region  of  puro  mathematics,  his  powerful  and  original  mind 
left  notable  traces  of  its  working.  Ho  studied  the  proper- 
ties of  the  cycloid,  and  attempted  the  problem  of  its 
quadrature  earlier  than  Morsonne ;  and  in  the  "  infinitesi- 
mals," which  he  was  ono  of  the  first  to  introduce  into  geo- 
metrical demonstrations,  was  contained  the  fruitful  germ  of 
the  differential  calculus.  But  the  method  which  was 
peculiarly  his,  and  which  still  forms  tho  open  rosd  to  dis- 
coveries in  natural  science,  consisted  in  tho  combination  of 
experiment  with  calculation — in  the  transformation  of  the 
concrete  into  the  abstract,  and  the  assiduous  comparison  ?f 
results.  The  first  fruits  of  the  new  system  of  investigation 
was  his  determination  of  the  laws  of  falling  bodies.  Con- 
ceiving that  the  simple >t  principle  is  the  luuel  likely  to  bo 
true,  he  assumed  as  a  postulate  that  bodies  fulling  freely 
toward}  tho  earth  descend  with  a  uniformly  accelerated 
motion,  and  deduced  thence  the  principal  mathematical  con- 
sequences, n»  that  the  velocities  acquired  are  in  the  direct, 
and  the  «pacc3  traversed  in  the  duplicate  ratio  uf  tho  times, 
I  counted  from  the  beginning  of  motion;  finally,  he  proved. 
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by  observing  tne  limes  of  descent  of  bodies  falling  down 
long  inclined  planes,  that  tbe  postulated  law  was  tbe  true 
law.  Even  here,  he  waa  obliged  to  take  for  granted  that 
the  Telocitioa  acquired  in  descending  from  the  same  height 
along  planes  of  every  inclination  are  equal ;  and  it  was  not 
wntil  shortly  before  his  death  that  he  found  the  matho- 
natical  demonstration  of  this  not  very  obvious  principle. 

Tho  first  law  of  motion-*-that  which  expresses  the  prin- 
ciple of  inertia — is  virtually  contained  in  the  idea  of  uni- 
formly accelerated  velocity.  .  The  recognition  of  the 
second — that  of  the  independence-  of  different  motions — 
must  bo  added  to  form  the  true  theory  of  projectiles.  This 
was  done  by  Galileo.  Up  to  his  time  it  was  universally 
hold  in  the  schools  that  the  motion  of  a  body  must  cease 
with  the  impulse  communicated  to  it,  but  for  the  "reaction 
•f  the  medium  "  which  helps  it  forward.  Oaliloo  showed, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  nature  of  motion  once  impressed 
is  to  continue  indefinitely  in  a  uniform  direction,  and  that 
the  effect  of  the  medium  is  a  retarding,  not  an  impelling  one. 
Another  commonly  received  axiom  was  that  no  body  could 
be  affected  by  more  than  one  movement  at  one  time,  and  it 
was  thus  supposed  that  a  cannon  ball,  or  other  projectilej 
move*  forward  in  a  right  line  until  its  first  impulse  is  ex- 
hausted, when  it  falls  vertically  to  the  ground.  In  the 
fourth  of  Galileo's  dialogues  on  mechanics,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  path  described  by  a  projectile,  being  the  result  of 
tho  combination  of  a  uniform  transverse  motion  with  a 
uniformly  accelerated  vertical  motion,  must,  apart  from  tbe 
resistance  of  the  air,  be  a  parabola.  The  establishment  of 
the  principle  of  the  composition  of  motions  formed  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  the  most  formidable  of  the  arguments 
used  against*  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  we  find  it 
accordingly  triumphantly  brought  forward  by  Galileo  in  the 
second  of  his  dialogues  on  the  systems  of  the  world.  It 
was  urged  by  anti-Copernieans  that  a  body  flung  upwards 
or  cast  downwards  would,  if  the  earth  were  in  motion,  be 
left  behind  by  the  rapid  translation  of  the  point  from  which 
it  started ;  Galileo,  however,  proved  that  the  reception  of  a 
fresh  impulse  in  no  way  interfered  with  the  movement 
already  impressed,  and  that  the  rotation  of  the  earth  was 
insensible,  because  shared  equally  by  all  bodies  at  its  sur- 
face. His  theory  of  the  inclined  plane,  combined  with  his 
satisfactory  definition  of  "momentum,"  led  him  towards  the 
third  law  of  motion.  We  find  Newton's  theorem,  that 
"action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  opposite,"  stated  with 
approximate  precision  in  his  treatise  Delia  Seiema 
Meccanicoj  which  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  de- 
livered during  his  professorship  at  Padua ;  and  the  same 
principle  is  involved  in  the  axiom  enunciated  in  the  third 
of  his  mechanical  dialogues,  that  "the  propensity  to  fail  of 
a  body  is  equal  to  the  least  resistance  which  suffices  to 
support  iU"  The  problems  of  percussion,  however,  did  not 
receive  a  definitive  solution  until  after  his  death. 

Bis  services  were  uo  less  conspicuous  in  the  statical  than 
in  the  kinetical  division  of  mechanics.  lie  gave  the  first 
direct  and  entirely  satisfactory  demonstration  of  equilibrium 
on  an  inclined  plane,  reducing  it  to  the  lever  by  a  sound 
and  ingenious  train  of  reasoning;  while,  by  establishing  the 
theory  of  "  virtual  velocities,"  be  laid  down  the  fundamental 
principle  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lagrange,  contains  the 

Eeucral  expression  of  tho  laws  of  equilibrium.  He  studied 
rith  attention  the  still  obscure  subject  of  molecular  co- 
hesion, and  little  has  been  added  to  what  he  ascertained  on 
the  question  of  transverse  strains  and  the  strength  of  beams, 
brought  by  him  for  the  first  time  within  tho  scope  of 
mechanical  theory.  In  his  DUcorto  itUorno  alle  cose  che 
ttanno  tu  Faequa-,  published  in  1612,  he  used  the  principle 
of  virtual  velocities  to  demonstrate  the  more  important 
theorem?  of  hydrostatics,  deducing  from  it  the  equilibrium 
Of  fluid  in  a  siphon,  and  proved  against  tho  Aristotelians 


that  the  floating  of  solid  bodies  In  a  liquid  depends  not  upoa 
their  form,  but  upon  thjeir  specific  gravities,  relative  to  suck 
liquid. 

In  order  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  stride  made 
by  Galileo  in  natural  philosophy,  it  would,  bo  necessary  to 
enumerate  the  confuted  and  erroneous  opinions  prevailing 
on  all  such  BubjccU  in  his  time.  His  best  eulogium,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  consists  in  the  fallacies  which  he  exposed. 
The  scholastic  distinctions  between  corruptible  and  incor- 
ruptible substances,  between  absolute  gravity  and  absolute 
levity,  between  natural  and  violent  motions,  if  they  did  not 
wholly  disappear  from  scientific  phraseology,  ceased  thence- 
forward to  hold  the  place  of  honour  in  the  controversies  of 
the  learned.  Discarding  these  obscure  and  misleading 
notions,  Galileo  taught  that  gravity  and  levity  are  relative 
terms,  and  that  all  bodies  are  heavy,  even  those  which,  like 
the  air,  are  invisible ,  that  motion  is  tho  result  of  force, 
instantaneous  or  continuous  ;  that  weight  is  a  continuous 
force,  attracting  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  that,  in 
a  vacuum,  all  bodies  would  fall  with  equal  velocities;  thai 
the  "  inertia  of  matter"  implies  the  continuance  of  motion, 
as  well  as  the  permanence  of  rest ;  and  that  the  substance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  equally  "corruptible"  with  that 
of  the  earth.  These  simple  elementary  ideas  were  emin- 
ently capable  of  development  and  investigation,  and  were 
not  only  true,  but  the  prelude  to  further  truth  ;  while  those 
they  superseded  defied  inquiry  by  their  vagueness,  and 
baffled  it  with  their  obscurity.  Galileo  was  a  man  born  in 
dne  time.  Ho  was  superior  to  his  contemporaries,  bnt  not 
isolated  amongst  them.  He  represented  and  intensified  a 
growing  tendency  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  It  waa 
beginning  to  be  suspected  that  from  Aristotle  an  appeal  lay 
to  nature,  and  some  were  found  who  no  longer  treated  the 
ip*e  dixit  of  the  Staginte  as  the  final  authority  in  matters 
of  science.  A  vigorous  bnt  ineffectual  warfare  had  already 
been  waged  against  the  blind  traditions  of  the  schools  by 
Earn  us  and  Telesios,  by  Patricias  and  Campanella,  and  the 
revolution  which  Galileo  completed  had  been  prepared  by 
his  predecessors.  Nevertheless,  the  task  which  he  so 
effectually  accomplished  demanded  the  highest  and  rarest 
quality  of  genius.  He  struck  ont  for  himself  tho  happy 
middle  path  between  the  a  priori  and  the  empirical  systems, 
and  exemplified  with  brilliant  success  the  method  by  which 
experimental  science  has  wranted  from  nature  so  many  of 
her  secrets.  His  mind  was  an  eminently  practical  one.  He 
concerned  himself  above  all  with  what  fell  within  the  range 
of  exact  inquiry,  and  left  to  others  the  larger  but  less 
fruitful  speculations  which  can  never  be  brought  to  the 
direct  test  of  experiment  Thus,  while  far-reaching  but 
hasty  generalizations  have  had  their  day  and  been  forgotten, 
his  work  has  proved  permanent,  because  he  made  sure  ol 
its  foundations.  His  keen  intuition  of  truth,  his  vigour  and 
yet  sobriety  of  argument,  his  fertility  of  illustration  and 
acuteness  of  sarcasm,  made  him  irresistible  to  his  antag- 
onists ;  and  the  evanescent  triumphs  of  successful  contro- 
versy have  been  succeeded  by  the  lasting  applause  of 
posterity. 

The  first  complete  edition  of  Gslileo's  writings  was  published  at 
Florence  (18i2-1858),  in  16  8vo  vols.,  by  the  Societi  Editrice  Fior- 
entioa,  under  the  able  supervision  of  Signer  Eugenio  Albiri.  Besides 
the  works  already  enumerated,  it  contains  the  hitherto  ineditod 
SrrmoMS  de  Sfotu  Ovarium,  composed  at  Pisa  botween  1589  and 
1691 ;  his  letters  to  his  friends,  with  many  of  their  replies,  as.  well 
as  several  of  tho  essays  of  his  scientific  opponents ;  his  private  com- 
ments on  tho  Orlando  Furioso,  of  which  ho  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  and  on  the  Oemsalemmt  Liberate^  of  which  he  Was  (in 
equally  persistent  depredator;  some  stanzas  and  sonnets  of  no  great 
merit,  together  with  tho  sketch  of  a  comedy ;  finally,  a  reprint  of 
Viviani's  Life,  with  valuable  notes  and  corrections.  The  original 
documents  from  the  archives  of  the  Inquisition,  relating  to  tfw. 
events  of  1816  and  16341,  recovered  from  Paris  In  1846  by  the  efforts 
of  Count  Rossi,  and  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  were  to  a  IbuiU-d 
extent  made  public  by  Monsigntr  Marino-Marini  in  18W.  and 
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Don  unrcsnrcilly  by  M.  ITenri  de  1'fipioois,  in  an  emy  entitled 
"Galilee,  ton  frock*,  so  Condemnation,"  published  in  1807  in 
the  Amw  des  Questions  Historiquts.  He  was  followed  by  M.  Karl 
von  Cebler,  who,  in  an  able  and  exhaustive  but  somewhat  pre- 
judiced work,  Qalileo  Qalilei  und  die  RimiscM  Curie  (Stnttgnrt, 
1876),  sought  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  a  document  of  prime 
importance  in  the  trial  of  16S3.  He  has,  h  owcvcr,  been  victoriously 
answered  by  Signor  Domenico  Bcrti,  in  //  Processo  originate  di 
Qalileo  Galilei  (Rome,  1870),  and  by  M.  de  1*R  pinois,  with  Lea 
Piicta  du  Prods  d*  OaliUe  (Rome,  Paris,  1677).  The  touching 
letters  of  Galileo's  eldest  daughter,  Sister  Maria  Celeste,  to  her 
father  were  printed  in  1804  by  Professor  Carlo  Arduini,  in  a  pub- 
lication entitled  La  Primogtnila  di  Galileo  Galilei.  See  also  M. 
Th.  Henri  Martin's  excellent  biography,  Galilie,  Its  Droits  de  la 
Science  et  la  ifeihodc  dee  Sciences  Phytiquet,  Paris,  1868 ;  and  the 
anonymous  Private  Life  of  Qalileo,  London,  1870.      (A.  M.  C) 

OALITCH,  or  Ualicz,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  the  head 
of  a  district  in  the  government  of  Kostroma,  80  miles  N.E. 
of  Kostroma,  in  57*  15'  N.  lat.  and  42*  56'  E.  long.,  on 
the  low  south-eastern  ahoro  of  Galitch  Lake.  Among  its 
public  buildings  are  a  hospital,  a  poorhouse  opened  in  1855, 
about  15  churches,  and  a  convene  of  the  third  class.  The 
chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  manufacture  of 
leather  and  gloves ;  and  the  fisheries  of  the  lake  yield  about 
30,000  rubles  per  annum,  and  give  employment  to  about 
400  fishermen,  whose  rights  are  secured  by  ancient  charters. 
At  the  annual  fair  a  considerable  trade  is  done  in  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  earthenware,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
In  1860  the  population  was  6536  ;  but  in  the  St  Petersburg 
Calendar  for  1878  it  is  given  at  5C20. 

OALL,  Fbakz  Joseph  (1758-18281,  anatomist,  physio- 
logist, and  founder  of  phrenology,  was  born  at  Tiefenbrunn 
near  Pforzheim,  Baden,  on  the  9th  of  March  1758.  After 
completing  the  usual  literary  course  at  Baden  and  Brachial, 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Hermann  at  Strasburg, 
whenc<  attracted  by  the  names  of  Van  Swietcn  and  Stoll, 
he  removed  to  Vienna  in  1781.  Having  received  his 
diploma,  he  began  to  practise  as  a  physician  there  in  1785 ; 
but  his  energies  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  problems  which,  even  from  boyhood,  had 
been  occupying  his  attention.  At  a  comparatively  early 
period  he  had  formed  a  generalisation  which  he  believed 
to  be  a  sound  one,  that  in  the  human  subject  at  least  a 
powerful  memory  is  invariably  associated  with  prominent 
eyes;  and  further  observation  had  enabled  him,  as  ho 
thought,  also  to  define  the  external  characteristics  indicative 
of  special  talents"  for  painting,  music,  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  Following  out  these  researches,  he  gradually  reached 
the  strong  personal  conviction,  not  only  that  the  talents 
and  dispositions  of  men  are  dependent  upon  the  functions 
el  the  brain,  but  also  that  they  may  be  inferred  with  perfect 
exactitude  and  precision  from  the  external  appearances  of 
the  skull.  Gall's  first  appearance  as  an  author  was  made 
in  1791,  when  he  published  the  first  two  chapters  of  a 
(never  completed)  work  entitled  Ph Uosoph isch-medicinische 
Untersuehungen  Uber  Natur  u.  Kunsl  itn  kranien  ti.  gesvnden 
Zustandt  det  Me hk hen.  The  first  public  notice  of  his 
inquiries  in  cranioscopy,  however,  was  in  the  form  of  a 
familiar  letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  which  appeared  in 
Wieland's  Deuttcher  Her  cur  in  1798 ;  but  two  years  before 
this  Gall  had  commenced  giving  private  courses  of  phreno- 
logical lectures  in  Vienna,  whose  his  doctrines  soon  attracted 
general  attention,  and  met  with  increasing  success  until, 
in  1802,  they  were  interdicted  by  the  Government  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  dangerous  to  religion.  This  step  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities  had  the  effect  of  greatly  stimu- 
lating public  curiosity  and  increasing  Gall's  celebrity.  In* 
March  1805  ha  finally  left  Vienna,  in  company  with  his 
friend  and  associate  Spnrzheim,  and  made  a  tour  through 
Germany,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lectured  in  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  and  several  of  the  university  towns. 
These  expositions,  which  he  knew  how  to  make  popular 
end  attractive,  were  much  resorted  to  by  the  public,  and 
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excited  considerable  controversy  in  the  scientific  world. 
Ho  had  almost  reached  the  zenith  of  his  fame  when,  in 
1807,  he  repaired  to  Paris  and  established  himself  there  is 
a  medical  practitioner,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his 
activity  as  a  lecturer  and  writer.  In  1808  appeared  hi-* 
Introduction  au  court  de  phytiologie  du  eerveau,  which  wo* 
fullowcd  in  1809  by  the  Recherches  sur  le  syttime  nerveux 
en  general,  el  tur  eclui  du  cervtau  en  partimlier  (originally 
laid  before  the  Institute  of  France  in  March  1808),  and  in 
1810  by  the  first  instalment  of  the  Analomie  et  Physiologic 
du  systems  nerveux  en  general,  et  du  cerveau  en  particulier, 
atcc  det  obtervationt  tur  la  possibilite  de  reconnoitre  plutiers 
ditpotitiont  intelleetuelles  et  morales  de  Vhomme  et  det 
animaux  par  la  configuration  de  leurt  tetes.  The  Recherches, 
and  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Anatomic,  bear  the  conjoint 
names  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim.  The  latter  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1819,  and  appeared  in  a  second  edition  of  six  8vo 
volumes  shortly  afterwards  (1822-25).  In  1811  he  replied 
to  a  charge  of  Spinozism  or  atheism,  which  had  been 
strongly  urged  against  him  in  certain  quarters,  by  a  treatise 
entitled  Det  dispositions  innees  de  r&me  et  de  Pesprit,  which 
he  afterwards  incorporated  with  his  greater  work.  In  1819 
he  became  a  naturalized  French  subject,  but  his  efforts  two 
years  afterwards  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  although  supported  by  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire,  were 
unsuccessful.  In  1823  he  visited  London  with  the  intention 
of  giving  a  series  of  phrenological  lectures,  but  was  dis- 
appointed of  tho  reception  he  had  anticipated,  and  speedily 
abandoned  his  plana  He  continued  to  lecture  and  practise 
in  Paris  until  the  beginning  of  1828,  when  he  was  disabled 
by  an  apoplectic  seizure.  His  death  took  placeat  Montrouge 
near  Paris,  on  the  22d  of  August  1828.  The  Analomie  has 
been  translated  into  English  by  Lewis  (Boston,  U.S.,  1835). 

GALLAND,  A»toi»i  (1646-1710),  Orientalist  and 
archaeologist,  the  first  European  translator  of  the  Arabian 
ATights,  was  born  in  1646  at  Rollot,  in  the  department  of 
Somme.  The  completion  of  his  school  education  at  Noyon 
was  followed  by  a  brief  apprenticeship  to  a  trade,  from 
which,  however,  he  soon  escaped,  to  pursue  his  linguistic 
studies  at  Paris.  After  having  been  employed  for  some 
time  in  making  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manuscripts  at 
the  Sorbonne,  he  was,  in  1670,  attached  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Constantinople ;  and  in  1673  he  also  accom- 
panied his  chief  (De  Nointel)  to  Syria  and  the  Levant, 
where  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  copy  a 
groat  number  of  inscriptions,  and  also  to  sketch,  in  some 
cases  even  to  remove,  historical'  monuments.  After  a 
brief  visit  to  France,  where  his  collection  of  antiquitiea 
attracted  some  attention,  Galland  returned  to  the  Levant 
in  1676 ;  and  in  1679  ho  undertook  a  third  voyage,  being 
commissioned  by  the  French  East  India  Company  to  collect 
for  the  cabinet  of  Colbert ;  on  the  expiry  of  this  commission 
he  was  instructed  by  the  Government  to  continue  his 
researches,  and  had  the  title  of  "  antiquary  to  the  king  " 
conferred  upon  him.  During  his  prolonged  residences 
abroad  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic, 
Turkish,  and  Persian  languages  and  literatures,  which, 
on  his  final  return  to  France,  enabled  him  to  render 
valuable  assistance  to  Thevenot,  the  keeper  of  the  royal 
library,  and  to  D'Herbelot  After  their  deaths  he  lived  for 
some  time  at  Caen  under  the  roof  of  Foucault  the  intendaht, 
himself  no  mean  archaeologist ;  and  there  he  began  the 
publication  (1704-17)  of  Les  Mille  et  Unt  Xvits,  a  trans- 
lation which  excited  immense  interest  during  the  time  of 
its  appearance,  and  which  is  still  the  standard  French 
translation  (last  edition  1872).  In  1701  Galland  had  been 
admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1709 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Arabic  in  the  Collet-'  do 
France.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  poit 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  February  17,  1715. 
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TUsidca  a  number  ol  meritorious  arch«ological  works,  especially 
in  the  department  of  numismatics,  lie  also  published  ■  compilation 
from  the  Arabic,  Permian,  and  Turkish,  entitled  Paroles  rtmar- 
mablu,  bam  mate  rf  maxima  dtt  Oriental*  (1694),  and  a  translation 
from  an  Arabic  manuscript,  Dt  Tortgine  st  iu  progrit  in  Caffi 
(1699).  The  former  of  these  works  appeared  in  an  Lnghsh  trans- 
lation la  1795.  Hi*  Conies  et  Fabtes  Ituiitnncs  de  Ilidsal  tt  dt 
was  published  after  his  death  (172<).  Among  his  numer- 
ous unpublished  manuscripts  are  said  to  be  included  a  translation 
of  the  Koran  and  a  Turkish  dictionary. 

GALLARATE,  a  flourishing  town  of  Italy,  the  head  of 
•  circle  in  the  province  of  Milan,  situated  on  the  railway 
23  mile*  N.W.  of  Milan  at  the  junction  of  the  line  running 
N.  to  Varese.  It  has  a  technical  school,  and  carries  on 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen.  In  the  Middle' Agee 
it  ia  mentioned  as  Galoratum  and  Glareatam,  and  especially 
in  the  10th  century  it  appears  to  havo  been  a  strongly 
fortified  and  important  place.    Population  in  1871,  7076. 

GALLAS,  or  more  correctly  Galla,  a  powerful  race 
of  eastern  Africa,  scattered  over  the  wide  region  which 
extends  for  about  1000  piles  from  the  interior  of 
Abyssinia  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Sabacki, 
in  3*  12"  of  S.  latitude.  Almost  nothing  has  been  de- 
finitely ascertained  aboat  the  early  homes  and  migrnti  ins 
of  the  race;  but  it  appears  to  have  occupied  tho  southern 
portion  of  its  present  territory  for  nearly  four  centuries  at 
least  According  to  Lndolf  and  Brace,  the  Galla  invaders 
first  crossed  the  Abyssinian  frontiers  in  the  year  1537. 
The  Galla*  of  Gojam  (a  district  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  river  Abai)  tell  how  their  lavage  forefathers  came  from 
the  south-east  from  a  country  on  the  other  side  of  a  bahr 
(lake  or  river),  and  the  Yedju  aud  Raia  Galls  also  point 
towards  tho  east  a  nil  commomorato  tho  passage  of  a  bahr. 
Among  the  southern  Gollos  tradition  appears  to  be  mainly 
concerned  with  tho  expulsion  of  the  race  from  the  country 
now  occupied  by  the  Somali  It  is  usually  maintained 
that  the  Gsllas  are  ethnographically  of  Semitic  affinity, 
and  find  their  nearest  kinsmen  in  the  Somali,  the  Dankaii. 
end  the  Abyssinians ;  bat  M.  Lejesn  is  of  opinion  that 
they  rather  belong  to  the  Aryan  race,  and  this  is  so  far 
supported  by  their  physiological  character  iFtiee.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  they  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  negro  typo ;  the  "  musculation  "  of  the  arms,  thighs, 
and  calves  is  altogether  different,  and  they  have  none  of 
the  fetor  developed  by  the  negro  skin ;  their  frame  is  large 
and  powerful,  their  complexion  •  very  dark .  brown,  their 
brow  broad  and  lofty,  their  eyes  deep-sunk  and  lively,  and 
their  features  not  unfrequently  of  a  regular  and  finely-shaped 
description.  Of  the  Semitic  affinity  of  the  language  their 
is  no  question,  and  according  to  the  usual  classification  it 
belongs  to  Jhe  same  Semitico-Hamitic  gronp  as  the  Somali, 
•he  Saho,  and  the  Dankaii.1 

The  Gallas  are  for  the  most  part  still  in  the  nomadic  an  J  pastoral 
stage  ;  though)  M  wo  advance  northwards  into  Abyssinia,  wc  find 
them  more  and  man;  assimilated  ft)  the  settled  and  agricultural  in- 
habitants of  that  kingdom.  Among  tho  southern  tribes  it  is  said 
that  about  7  or  8  beau  of  cattle  are  kept 'for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  ;  and  among  the  northern  tribes,  as  neither  nan  nor  woman 
ever  thinks  of  going  any  distance  on  foot,  the  number  of  hones  is 
very  large.  The  ordinary  food  consists  of  flesh,  blood,  milk,  butter, 
and  honey,  the  last  being  considered  of  so  mnch  importance  by  the 
southern  Gallas  that  a  rude  system  of  bee-keeping  is  in  vogue,  and 
th«  husband  who  fails  to  furnish  his  wifo  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
honey  may  bn  excluded  from  all  conjugal  rights.  This  last  fact  is 
one  of  those  which  indicate  the  comparatively  high  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Galla  women,  who,  moreover,  havo  the  right,  but  rarely 
granted  in  a  savage  sut*  of  society,  of  refusing  an  unacceptable 
offer  of  marriage.  In  the  south  monogamy  is  the  rule,  but  in  the 
north  the  number  of  a  roan's  wives  is  limited  only  by  bis  wishes  and 
his  wealth.   Each  tribe  has  its  own  beiitch  or  sultan,  who  enjoys 

'  The  similarity  to  the  Semitio  was  pointed  out  by  Banfey  in 
eettin  j.  OeUKrtt  Anstigen,  1848,  In  a  review  of  Tutschek's  lexicon 
sad  grain  mar  (1844,  1846).  Farther  details  la  regard  to  its  vocabu- 
larv  and  structure  will  be  found  in  Lottaer'l  paper  in  the  Trnnsnciions 
of  (ft*  Philological  Society,  London,  1860-61,  and  in  the  A'ovara 
Heist,  1887.    Krajrf  had  published  a  grammar  as  early  as  1840. 


tbo  strange  privilege  of  being  the  only  merchant  for  his  people,  hot 
in  nil  public  concerns  mast  Uke  tho  advice  of  the  fs'.hers  of  families 
assembled  in  council.  The  greater  proportion  of  tho  tribes  are  still 
pagan,  worshipping  a  supreme  god  W«ka,  and  the  subordinate  got 
and  goddess  Oglia  and  Atilia,  whom  favour  is  secured  by  stcrilioss 
of  oxeu  and  sheep.  'With  a  strange  liberality  of  sentiment,  they 
say  that  at  s  certain  time  of  the  year  Waks  leave*  them  sad  goes 
to  attend  to  the  wants  of  their  enemies  the  Somali/whom  also  be 
has  crested.  Some  tribes,  sod  notably  the  WoUo-Gaila,  have  beta 
converted  to  Mahometan  Urn,  and  very  bigoted  adherents  of  the 
prophet  they  ere.  In  the  norths  kind  of  tup^rncialCbriatianizatioa 
has  token  place,  to  the  extent  at  least  that  the  people  are  familiar 
with  the  names  of  Jlarcmnia  dt  Mary,  Balawotd  or  .Jesus,  Girgis 
or  St  George,  etc;  but  to  all  practical  intents  paganism  is  still  m 
fore*.  The  serpent  is  a  special  object  of  worship,  the  northern 
Gallas  believing  that  he  is  the  author  of  tha  human  race.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  the  men  find  employment  in  the  Abyssinian 
armies,  and  ia  comparison  with  their  neighbours  are  brave  and  w af- 
file e.  The  total  number  of  the  GuIIjui  was  estimated  by  -  Kmpf  at 
from  six  to  eight  millions,  and  Piowdeo  mentions  individual  tribes 
that  could  bring  into  the  field  20,000  or  30,000  horse.  Among  the 
more  important  tribes  in  the  south  (the  name  in  each  instance  being 
compounded  with  Galla)  are  the  Bamatte,  the  Kukatta,  th*  Buola, 
the  Aurora,  the  Wadjole,  tho  llani,  the  Arrar,  and  the  K»ui« 
Galla  ;  the  Borani,  a  very  powerful  tribe,  may  be  considered  to  mark 
the  division  between  north  and  south  ;  and  ia  tha  north  m  find 
the  Amoro,  th*  Jarso,  the  Too  lams,  the  Walk),  the  Am  baas  il,  tha 
Arijo,  and  the  Azobo  Galla. 

See  Beka,  "On  the  Origin  of  th*  G alias,"  In  Tram,  of  Ft*. 
Aaoc,  1847;  Krepf.,  Travels  .  ...  in  Eastern  Africa, 
I860;  D'Abbadie,  Dourn  Am  t*  Haute-filhijpie,  1868;  Brenner, 
"  Forschungen  in  Oit-Afrika,"  ia  Peterroann's  UitiKHiungen,  1  £fi8; 
Plowden,  Travels  in  Abyssinia  and  the  OaUa  Country,  1868  ;  and 
a  paper  by  Louis  Land*  in  Ssvus  dm  Deux  Honda,  1878. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

ALBERT  G  A  IJ.AT1N  was  born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Jam. 
29, 1761.  Hie  father,  Jean  Gallatin,  was  of  an  iiltutriuea 
family  and  claimed  descent  from  A.  Atiliua  Callatinus,  a  K*»- 
m*n  consul  of  the  third  eentoxy  before  Christ.  This  claim  is 
not  substantiated,**  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred  years  lie*  be- 
tween the  lion i an  consul  and  the  first  authentic  Gallatin  was* 
lived  in  Savoy  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Thia  Gallatin  was  at 
that  time  of  autocratic  blond,  with  titles  of  nobility  ;  so  (Just 
the  family  most  have  been  of  considerable  importance  for  a* 
least  a  century  before.  In  1510  the  family  came  to  Geneva, 
identified  themselves  with  John  Calvin  and  a  republican  forsa 
of  government,  gave  up  their  titles,  and  in  large  measure  their 
fortunes,  but  they  still  held  to  the  purity  of  their  blood  and 
wen'  |)owerfnl  factor*  in  the  social  and  political  life  of  Switaar- 
bud.  They  were  a  numerous  family  and  the  little  government 
did  not  afford  employment  for  the  talenfii  of  all  of  them,  so  thaw 
took  service  under  different  kings,  won  distinction,  and  lost  their 
lives  in  gallant  nation;  and  became  great  civic  potentates  ha 
foreign  cities.  Their  personal  friends  were  men  whom  acci- 
dent or  talent  made  famous,  such  ss  Voltaire  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse. 

Albert's  father,  Jean  Gallatin,  married  Sophie  Albertino 
Rolas  du  Bosey,  of  RoOe,  and  died  in  1765,  when  Albert  was 
but  fonr  years  of  ai?o.  Has  mother  followed  in  1770,  thus  leav- 
ing the  boy  an  orphan  at  the  early  age  of  nine,  with  an  invalid 
sister  five  years  older.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  oast 
of  his  mother'*  intimate  friends,  Catherine  1'ictet,  seeing  that 
young  widow  overwhelmed  with  the  care  of  her  husband's 
business  and  of  her  sick  daughter,  took  Albert  into  her 
own  household.  After  hie  mother's  death,  he  became  virtually 
her  own  child,  beside  bring  the  heir  of  hi*  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Gallatin,  and  the  favorite  at  a  wealthy  uncle,  Alphouae 
Roles,  of  Nolle.  He  had  a  right  to  export  a  fortune  from  these 
three  ix-oplc  and  was  ]>opular  and  beloved  by  all  his  friends 
and  relative*;  his  education  was  carefully  supervised  by  his 
foster  mother,  Mile.  Motel.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  warn 
sent  to  boarding  school  and  afterwards  to  an  academy,  gradu- 
ating in  1779.  No  expense  was  spared  in  bis  education.  His 
small  property  was  so  frugally  managed  that  by  the  time  he 
reached  bis  majority  bis  father's  debt*  had  all  been  paid  from 
the  income.  About  this  time  both  his  uncle  and  gramlfatb<* 
died  insolvent,  and  Albert's  patrimony  was  so  small  that  ha 
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i  Armrn  almort  entirely  on  his  own  lesouice*.  Yet, 
the  distinction  of  his  family,  and  the  saental  Bcsquisitioris  he 
1  in  college,  he  was  on  tiie  road  tooaeetasand  could 

dtjr  of  his  birth. 


i  returned  to  Mlk.  Pictet 
occupied  himself  aa  tutor  to  her  youag  nephew,  Isaac 
let.  He  often  visited  his  grandmother,  who  urged  him  to 
oiter  the  service  of  the  Landgrave  of  Heme,  but  a  military  life 
kni  but  little  attraction  for  him.  Daring  this  year  he  visited 
Yoltabw;  and  widened  his  acquaintance  among  the  many 
learned  and  di(*ii>triii»4ied  men  who  made  Geneva  their  hum*. 
He  breathed  this  halmv  atmosphere  of  learning  and  was  filled 
with  ambitious  dreams  and  at  the  name  time  with  a  noble  dis- 
aouragemcnt.  It  aeemod  to  the  youth  that  where  there  was  ao 
much  intellectual  and  moral  worth  in  the  market,  distinction 
•ould  be  difficult  to  obtain.  This  together  with  hi*  laea  of 
fortune  and  a  quarrel  with  his  grandmother  on  account  of  his 


I  to 
efHe«e, 


•a tyrant,"  aa 


i  him  resolve  on  a  course  of  action,  which  lost  a 
the  little  arena  of  Genera  and  gained  Albert 
Gallatin  for  the  larger  potitieal  field  whieh  Che  young  and 
growing  errv eminent  of  the  United  Ntntes  afforded. 

He  made  silent  preparations  far  hie  departure,  and  carrving 
nth  bun  such  btuall  r*»)urc*»  an  he  could  command,  aconm- 
nviietl  by  his  college  friend  lleiu-i  Serre,  he  departed  from 
Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1780^  leaving  behind  him  the  city  of 
his  ancestry,  his  influential  friends,  congenial  society  and  pern- 
lige,  and  emigrated  to  America.  Ha  was  but  nineteen  years  of 
age  whea  he  thus  took  his  fortunes  in  hu  own  hand*  and  out 
'  off  from  the  assistance  of  his  grandmother  and  Mile. 
He  regretted  this  step  near  the  close  of  his  life  in«pite 
•f  his  wonderful  successes,  and  aaid  that  he  had  advised  only 
one  man  to  emigrate,  Jean  Bodollet,  who  afterwaads  joined  him 
m  America,  and  that  he  was  sorry  for  hating  done  so.  Ho  was 
frond,  shy  and  reticent.  He  was  moved  by  political  ideab 
and  rilled  with  a  spirit  of  adventure  and  leadership.  For 
aianv  years  these  traits  of  Albert  Gallatin  s  character  controlled 
hi*  ntiona.  They  explain  the  appareut  perversity  with  which 
be  aluuidoiied  hi*  friends  and  prospects.  Jle  departed  secretly 
from  fear  that  he  would  be  restrained,  should  his  plans  become 
known.  This  waaa  weak  and  unworthy  excuse,  as  he  after- 
wards acknowledged,  for  although  his  friends  opposed  him  they 
would  gladly  have  furnished  him  with  the  necessary  equip- 
ment fur  hi*  journey  to  the  New  World,  if  he  had  only  da- 
ta* ml  to  them  his  intention  to  go.  The  two  young  men  started 
with  the  small  sum  of  166  louis  d  or.  The  cost  of  their  pas- 
-V  reduced  the  litde  amount  to  about  $400,  all  of  which  be- 
longed to  Gallatin.  The  friends  in  Geneva  strove  in  every 
way  to  smooth  the  path  to  success  for  these  young  men,  and 
wrote  letters  of  introduction  for  them  to  influential  people  in 
Am  erics,  but  Gallatin  disliked  large  citiflR.  where  bis  learning 
would  have  given  him  an  immediate  foothold,  and  di*daluing 
all  theac  helps  struck  out  into  the  wooded  wilderness  of  Maine, 
lie  had  courage,  endurance,  ho|»o  and  discipline  of  a  high 
■t,  else  he  would  have  fallen  back  on  the  "cushion  of  eir- 
which  was  always  held  invitingly  befuru  him.  He 
I  his  letters  of  introduction.  Mile.  Pictet  wrote  him 
long  letters  telling  how  she  mourned  his  loss,  but  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  tell  her  of  his  hardships  and  did  not  write  to  her  for  n 
whole  year. 

In  1 T - L,  after  untold  privations  in  the  woods,  and  a  failure 
so  trade,  he  obtained  a  French  class  in  Harvard  College. 
Rot  New  England  asceticism  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate  were 
unfriendly  to  the  Gallic  youth.  Ilia  life  in  Boetou  wan  unpro- 
ductive and  unsatisfactory,  and  he  finally  cut  himself  loose  from 
il  and  pluuge<l  into  the  freer  air  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
I 'err  he  f.  >und  his  natural  element.  He  engaged  in  land  »pee- 
alui'n  and  local  politics,  married  a  Mint  Sophia  Allegro  and 
•ruled  down  in  a  country  where  it  needed  energy  to  live.  Here 
he  w  mild  have  developed  naturally  into  a  provincial  |>otentate 
and  wealthy  land  owner  on  a  large  plantation,  hod  his  voting 
•He  not  died  a  few  months  after  marriage.   To  this  aad'evant  | 


if  probably  due  his  suWeqoeiw  career.    He  was  driven  i 

excitement  of  polities  by  his  grief  and  loneliness.  Soon  his  i 
origin  and  at i -liinnents brought  him  forward  rapidly  taai 

settlement.   The  tunes  needed  such  men.    Independence  hud 
been  wrested  from  England,  but  (he  government  had  not  yet 
led.   The  constitution  was  before  the 


adoption.  Gallatin  belonged  to  the  anti-Federalist,  the  minor- 
ity party,  and  was  thus  one  of  the  men  who  helped  draft  some 
of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution.  He  could  not  speak 
Knelisa  plainly,  and  ww  hampered  in  delate,  but  the  clear 
force  of  his  reasoning,  united  with  his  grasp  of  the  situation,  at 
once  brought  him  to  the  front  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  carried  him  to  ( .'ougros.4.  The  iiupression  he  made 
on  public  men  is  to  be  explained  only  by  his  intellect  and  in- 
tegrity, because  he  was  not  a  man  to  whom  many  people  ever 
became  warmly  attached.  He  was  tall  and  strong,  with  a 
severe  cast  of  countenance  and  cold  manner,  and  disdained  to 
conciliate  any  one.  He  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  ] 
lican  party  in  Pennsylvania.  He  came  into  enllbion 
Alexander  Hamilton  at  this  time  on  account  of  the  exeW  on 

ing  necessity  for  money  in  order  to  carry  on  the  govern  mem. 
The  tax  was  unpopular,  as  any  tax  was  bused  to  be  with  a  peo- 
ple who  had  just  successfully  eusisted  taxation,  but  Ilamiitoo 
forced  the  excise,  and  subsequent  events  proved  his  wisdom  in 
having  done  so.  (iallatin  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  oppo- 
nents of  Hamilton's  scheme,  and,  thus,  while  fighting  on  purely 
legal  grounds,  identified  bimst'lf  with  a  lawless  element  and 
was  thus  practically  at  war  both  with  the  Federalists  and  with 
his  own  constituents.  His  own  force  and  integrity  kept  bin 
erect  and  compelled  the  respectful  attention  of  ' 
throughout  this  trying  period,  when  he  stood  the  i 
to  which  a  man  in  public  life  can  be  subjected.  He  received  a 
singular  proof  of  this  confidence  in  him  by  being  chosen  to  rep- 
resent Pennsylvania  in  Congress  by  a  vote  of  both  parties  The 
Federalists  being  hi  a  powerful  majority  annulled  his  election 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  the  leader  of  the  Irwurrectloiiisu 
and  retired  him  to  private  life.  At  the  rise  of  the  "  whiskey 
rebellion"  by  the  arrd -Federalists  he  risked  his  life  to  face  a  mob 
of  his  own  constituents  and  denounced  them  La  unqualified 
terms,  and  by  his  prompt  action  turned  (his  movement  into  a 
ridicidous  affair.  He  had  made  a  mistake  in  his  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  population  and  hastened  to  oppose  the  re- 
bellion. In  history  there  will  always  be  some  doubts  expressed 
as  to  Gallatin's  part  in  the  whole  proceeding,  and  iu  the  opinion 
of  most  people  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  first  reajat- 
to  the  government.  But  at  the  time  he  came  out  of  the 
with  a  spotless  reputation,— the  only  western  anti- 
Federalist  who  did  so.  Shortly  afterwards  lie  was  again  elected 
to  the  House  or  Representatives.  His  previous  mistake  in 
gauging  his  constituency  seems  to  have  been  the  only  time  in  a 
lung  public  career  when  lie  was  not  endowed  with  a  keen  fac- 
ulty for  feeling  the  public  pulse.  This  quality  was  fult  by  all 
public  men  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  had  instant 
efTert  when  he  returned  to  tongresK  He  became  the  leader  of 
the  Kepubliean  ]>arty  at  onee  and  held  his  place  easily  during 
the  six  years  he  remained  in  the  House.  There  was  no  one 
else  who  compared  with  him  in  intellectual  ability,  foresight 
judgment,  moderation  or  convincing  speech,  though  many 
surpassed  him  in  eloquence.  He  was  always  dignified  and 
calm,  never  descending  to  personalities,  but  carrying  tin 
point  by  sheer  force  of  reason.  For  op]mncnts  he  had 
John  Marshall,  Griawold,  Bayard,  Harper,  Dana  and  other 
distmguishod  men.  He  had  besides  to  contend  against  aa 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English  and  bad  pronunciation.  Hie 
ultima' urns  were  the  result  of  hard  study.  He  informed  him- 
self of  the  minutest  details  and  depended  upon  his  grasp  of  s 
subject  more  than  his  command  of  words.  In  his  own  party, 
aa  possible  rivals  ior  the  foremost  place,  there  were  only  Mad'i- 
son  and  Livingston;  both  great  men,  but  not  p>«s<wed  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  parliamentary  leadership.  lie  wasnevei 
a  radical  Kepubliean,  but  maintained  an  equilibrium  between 
two  parties  on  an  individual  platform.   He  often  ex  prowed 
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views  at  variance  with  those  of  his  party,  so  he  affiliated  with 
all  men,  on  Rome  points  maintaining  only  his  opposition  to 
strong  governments,  when  he  identified  himself  with  the  Re- 
publicans. 

He  filled  the  position  In  Congress  of  financier  for  his  party 
and  succeeded  in  modifying  the  radical  measures  of  Hamilton 
and  improving  the  financial  schemes  of  the  government.  His 
leadership  laid  him  open  to  all  the  bitter  personal  attacks  of 
the  time,  but  he  was  never  betrayed  into  retorts  of  the  same 
kind,  so  that  the  assaults  of  his  opponents  loot  their  point. 
His  was  always  the  important  speech  of  the  opposition.  His 
only  mistakes  were  when  he  gave  up  his  individual  judgment 
in  loyalty  to  his  party.  When  the  Republicans  began  to  be  de- 
serted by  their  leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  still  steady,  he  stood 
alone,  and  then  when  quarrels  split  the  opposition  he  carried 
the  Republicans  into  power.  When  the  country  was  in  peril 
from  the  growing  power,  it  was  Gallatin  and  Jetleraon  who 
averted  the  calamity.  The  year  1S01  was  carried  through 
without  disaster,  because  these  two  men  were  at  the  helm.  The 
"war  party"  was  crushed. 

When  Jefferson  came  into  power,  Gallatin,  and  Madison 
with  him,  formed  a  triumvirate  which  ruled  the  United  States 
for  twelve  years.  Gallatin  look  the  treasury  portfolio  at  a  time 
when  Hamilton's  brilliant  policy  needed  modification.  Debt 
was  accumulating,  and  expenditures  were  greater  than  the  coun- 
try could  bear.  It  took  a  wise  mind  and  a  firm  hand  to  pilot 
the  finances  of  the  country  into  a  safe  port.  K*  venue  must  be 
increased,  internal  taxes  must  be  reduced.  The  navy,  however, 
demanded  a  greater  sum  for  maintenance.  Gallatin  strove  for 
freedom  from  debt  and  opposed  war  with  the  Barbary  States. 
After  six  years'  work  with  the  debt  nearly  out  of  sight,  foreign 
wars  broke  out  and  crippled  Glalatin's  plana.  He  fought  the 
sympathy  with  Napoleon  and  urged  peace  with  England  at  any 
cost-  At  this  time,  this  opposer  of  strung  governments  became 
the  champion  of  some  of  the  most  oppressive  laws  which  have 
ever  been  framed,  and  failed  in  his  efforts.  He  was  not  sus- 
tained by  Jefferson,  and  though  retaining  his  place  in  the  cab- 
inet tinder  Madison,  he  had  new  difficulties  to  encounter.  A 
strong  faction  had  grown  up  against  him  in  Congress,  headed 
by  Senator  Smith,  of  Maryland.  Every  measure  of  <  ■aJlatinV 
was  frustrated.  The  bank  was  defeated,  the  foreign  policy 
overthrown  and  the  legislative  power  of  the  government 
weakened.  Bonaparte  did  the  rest,  and  thus  the  war  of  1812 
with  England  was  precipitated.  At  Gallatin's  instance  Robert 
Smith,  brother  of  Senator  Smith,  was  dismissed  from  the  cabi- 
net, and  Gallatin  was  master  of  the  situation.  Then,  for  the 
only  time  in  his  life,  this  staunch  Swiss  weakened,  and  made 
such  reports  of  the  finances  of  the  country  as  strengthened  the 
war  party.  His  object  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  these  false  reports  did  incalculable  harm 
and  finished  the  work  which  ended  in  a  three  years'  war  with 
England.  But  he  took  the  finances  up  with  a  strong  hand  after 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  resigned  from  the  treasury,  and  head- 
ing a  commission,  bombarded  English  diplomats  and  compelled 
peace.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  he  went  to  I'aris  an  American 
Minister  to  France,  a  position  which  he  held  for  seven  years. 
After  having  been  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  the  country  has 
seen,  he  became  a  diplomat  second  only  to  Franklin.  In  Paris 
he  was  surrounded  by  the  most  distinguished  society  of  Europe, 
and  did  much  to  effect  the  stability  of  American  commerce. 
In  1823  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  after  returning 
from  amission  to  England,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  by  John 
Quiney  Adams,  he  retired  to  private  life. 

This  versatile  man  then  turned  his  attention  to  Indian  eth- 
nology, he  being  the  first  student  of  the  subject  who  ever  con- 
tributed any  scientific  knowledge  to  it-    When  more  than 


eighty  years  old  he  appeared  as  an  opposer  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  of  the  war  with  Mexico. 

Gallatin  was  an  idealist  in  Civil  Service.  His  thought  was 
that  employes  of  the  government  should  be  trained  to  the  work 
and  then  have  permanent  positions,  taking  no  part  In  politics. 
1 1  was  the  opposite  of  the  Jackson  policy,  which  afterward  car- 
ried everything  before  it.  Jetferaon  was  infected  by  the  spoils 
system  and  failed  to  support  Gallatin.  Another  idea  of  his 
was  good  management  of  the  navy  and  in  this  also  he  was  de- 
feated. He  held  his  place  in  the  cabinet  against  all  opposition 
of  Jefferson  to  his  policy  and  plans  and  bore  the  attacks  of 
Duane  and  I.eit  without  aid  from  his  chief.  Yet  that  Jeffer- 
son was  able  to  defend  him,  was  proved  by  his  treatment  of 
Burr  and  Randolph.  Gallatin  Iwlieved  in  simplicity  of  gov- 
ernment, no  debt,  no  taxes— and  saw  his  plans  again  defeated 
by  war.  But,  though  all  his  theories  failed,  one  after  another 
his  methods  prevailed,  and  carried  the  party  through  a  perilous 
period. 

In  religion  Gallatin  was  a  Oalvinist  of  a  severe  type.  He  was 
austere,  having  no  Gallic  lightness  of  character. 

He  married  a  Sarah  Nichelson  for  a  second  wife  and  left 
three  children.  In  his  home  life  he  was  tender  and  loving  but 
never  indulgent  He  had  the  characteristics  of  the  Scotch  and 
of  the  Puritans.  He  was  reticent,  cool  and  tenacious,  with 
severe  morals.  He  stood  unmoved  amid  storms  of  invec- 
tives. 

Though  he  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  Hamilton,  he  had 
sterling  qualities  which  were  needed  by  the  times.  He  evinced 
cool  judgement,  rather  than  brilliancy,  for  the  conduct  of 
affairs. 

He  died  in  1849,, busy  with  private  and  public  attain  to  the 
last  day  of  his  life. 

AlTnotUTIKS. —  The  Life  of  Albert  GoMatin,  by  H.  Adams; 
Writing*  of  Albert  Gallatin,  by  H.  Adams;  Albert  GaUalin,  by 
II.  ( '.  I.odge. 

GALLE,  or  Point  de  Gallic,  a  town  and  port  in  the  south- 
ern province  of  Ceylon,  on  the  south-western  coast,  about  72 
miles  S.  of  Colombo,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  good  car- 
riage road.  It  was  made  a  municipality  in  1805,  and  divided 
into  the  five  districts  of  the  Fort,  Callowelle,  Galopiadde,  Hir- 
inibure,  and  (lumbal walla.  The  fort,  which  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  circumference,  commands  the  whole  harbour,  but  is 
commanded  by  a  range  of  hills.  Within  its  enclosure  are  nut 
only  several  Government  buildings,  but  an  old  church  erected 
by  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  a  mosque,  a  Weslevan 
chapel,  a  hospital,  and  a  considerable  number  of  houses  occu- 
pied by  Europeans.  The  old  1  Hitch  building  known  as  the 
queen's  house  or  governor's  residence,  which  dated  from  the 
year  l'W7,  was  in  such  a  dilapidated  state  that  it  was  sold  by 
Governor  Gregory  in  1873.  Elsewhere  there  are  few  build- 
ings of  individual  note,  but  the  general  style  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture is  pleasant  and  comfortable,  though  not  pretentions. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  features  of  the  place  is  the  profu- 
sion of  trees,  even  within  the  town,  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
shore— suriyas,  palms,  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bread-fruit  trees. 
The  ramparts  towards  the  sea  furnish  fine  promenades.  In  the 
harbour  deep  water  is  found  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  outer 
roads  are  spacious;  but  the  south-west  monsoon  renders  en- 
trance difficult,  and  not  unfroquently  drives  vessels  from 
their  moorings.  Galle  is  an  important  point  on  the  line*  of 
communication  between  Calcutta  and  Australia,  and  lie- 
tween  Suez  and  Singapore.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  Memgcritx  Maritime*,  and  the 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  agencies  at  the 
port.  The  trade  is  mainly  in  the  productions  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  of  which  in  1873  there  was  shipped  11,477  ewta. 
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of  cocoa-nut  oil,  10,083  cwts.  of  cinnamon,  23,377  cwta.pf 
plumbago,  and  22,932  cwu  of  coir.  Cotton  goods  are  the 
principal  import,  143,410  pieces  being  the  amount  for  1873. 
The  inhabitants  of  Halle  are  of  very  mingled  origin,  com- 
prising not  only  Singhalese  European  reaiduuta  and  Eurasian 
half-castes,  who  are  locally  denominated  "  Burghers,"  as 
being  mainly  the  descendants  of  the  old  Dutch  settlers, 
but  also  "  Moors "  or  "  Moormen  "  (that  is,  Arabians  or 
eemi-Arabians),  Hindus,  Parseos,  people  from  the  Corc- 
mandel  coast,  and  Maldivians.  The  Moors  are  largely 
engaged  as  kpidaries  and  workers  in  tortoise-shell;  and  the 
urgency  of  the  itinerant  vendors  is  one  of  the  inevitable 
plagues  of  the  European  visitor  to  the  town.  According 
to  the  returns  of  1871,  the  total  population  of  the  munici- 
pality was  47,059,  distributed  in  8979  families,  occupying 
7496  houses,  and  consisting  of  24,294  males  and  22,765 
females. 

Oalle,  according  to  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  is  the  Terahish  of  Solomon; 
but  of  this  opinion  there  is  no  proof,  even  if  it  were  cerUio  that 
the  Jewish  floot*  visited  the  Ulaoa  of  Ceylon  at  all.  The  place  U 
mentioned  by  none  of  the  Greek  or  La  tin  geographers,  nnleaa  the 
identification  with  Ptolemy's  Arinm  Promontonom  or  Cape  of  Birds 
be  a  correct  one.  It  i»  hardly  mentioned  in  the  "native  chronicles 
1887,  and  Ihn  Batnta^to  the  middle  of  the  14th  century, 


distinctly  states  that  Kali,— that  is,  Galle,— was  a  $mdll  town.  It 
was  not  till  t)i«  period  of  Portuguese  occupation  that  it  rose  to  im- 
portance. When  the  Dutch  succeeded  the  Portuguese  they  greatly 
■trenRlhened  the  fortifications,  which  had  b«;n  Timorously  defended 
against  their  admiral,  Koaten ;  aod  under  their  rule  the  place  had 
the  rank  of  a  oommandancy.  In  the  marriage  treaty  of  the  infanta 
of  Portugal  with  Charles  IL  of  England  it  wu»  agreed  that  if  the 
Portuguese  recoTcred  Ceylon  they  were  to  hand  over  Galle  to  the 
English ;  but  as  the  Portuguese  did  not  recover  Ceylon  the  town 
was  Left  to  Call  into  English  hands  at  the  conquest  of  the  island 
in  1790.  The  name  Galle  U  derirod  from  tho  Singhalese  galla, 
equivalent  to  rock ;  but  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  settlers,  being 
better  fighters  than  philologists,  connected  it  with  the  Latin  galtut 
a  cock,  sad  the  image  of  a  cock  was  carved  as  a  symbol  of  the  town 
in  the  front  of  the  old  Government  house. 

GALLIC  ACID,  trioxybenxoio  add,  or  dioxysalicylic 
acid,  C3,H40,  +  H,0  or  C.H^OH^CCHOH)  +  H.O,  the 
aciJum  galticum  of  pharmacy,  is  a  substance  discovered  by 
Bcheele,  which  exists  as  such  in  the  leaves  of  the  bear  berry, 
in  pomegranate  root-bark,  aud  in  tea,  in  gall-nuts  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  3  per  cent.,  and  in  other  vegetable  productions. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  keeping  moist  and  exposed  to  the 
sir  for  from  four  to  six  weeks,  at  a  temperature  of  20° 
to  35*  G,  a  paste  of  powdered  gall-nuts  and  water,  and 
removing  from  time  to  time  the  mould  which  forms  on  its 
surface ;  the  pasta  is  then  boiled  with  water  for  twenty 
minutes  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  gallic  acid;  this  is 
filtered  through  calico,  and  the  deposit  of  acid  it  affords  on 
cooling  is  drained-  by  press  ore  between  folds  of  bibulous 
paper,  and  purified  by  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  by  ro- 
crystallication  at  about  27"  C.,  and  washing  of  the  cry  stals 
with  ice-cold  water.  The  production  of  the  acid  appears 
to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  the  galls  of  a  ferment  This 
is  not  contained  in  Chinese  gall  nuts,  which  consequently 
require  the  addition  of  yeast  or  of  common  galls  to  deter- 
mine the  decomposition  of  their  tannin  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  gallic  acid  (see  C.  H.  Viedt,  LHngler'i  PdyU 
Jour*.,  ccxvL,  1875,  p.  454).  Powdered  gall-nuts,  contain- 
ing 43  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid,  were  found  by  M.  Saoc  to 
yield  50'4  per  cent,  of  pure  dry  gallic  acid  (Compi.  liend., 
hrxii.,  1 87 1,  p.  766).  Gallic  acid  is  most  readily  obtained  by 
boiling  with  weak  solution  of  acids  the  tannin  procured 
from  oat -gal k  by  means  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  chunges 
which  take  place  in  this,  as  in  the  first  described  mode  of 
preparation,  apparently  consist  in  the  splitting  np  of  tannin, 
or  gallo-tannic  acid,  which,  according  to  aome  experiments, 
is  a  glucoaide  of  tannic  acid,  of  the  formula  C3<H«0„,  to 
give  with  two  molecules  of  water  two  molecules  of  digallic 
or  tannic  acid,  CMHM0«,  sad  glucose,  CH..O,.  The  former 
tody,  which  may  be 


of  gallic  acid,  C0H.2(OH)..CO(OH).O.CO.(OH),C4Ht, 
by  the  assimilation  of  a  molecule  of  water  is  thon  con- 
verted into  two  molecules  of  gallic  acid  (sec  Armstrong, 
Organic  Chemistry,  p.  304,  1874).  Gallic  acid  may  be 
produced  by  h  eating  an  aqueous  solution  of  diiuJo- 
salicylic  acid  with  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  by  acting 
on  dibromosalicylic  acid  with  moist  silver  oxide,  and  by 
other  chemical  methods.  It  crystallizes  in  white  or  pale 
fawn-coloured  acicular  prisms  or  silky  needles,  and  is 
aolublo  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  100  parte  of  cold,  and 
3  of  boiling  water,  is  without  odour,  and  has  an  astringent, 
acidulous  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction.  Dried  at  100°  C. 
it  loses  95  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  water;  at  about 
200° C.  it  melts;  and  at  210  to  215°  it  is  resolved  into 
carbon  dioxide  and  pyrogallol,  C^H^Oll)^.  With  ferric 
salts  its  solution  gives  a  deep  blue  colour,  and  with  ferrous 
salts,,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  an  insoluble,  blue-black, 
ferroso-ferrie  gallate.    Bases  of  the  alkali  metals  give  with 


it  four  series  of  salts ;  these  are  stable  except  in  alkaline 

and  te 


solutions,  in  which  they  absorb  oxygen 
Solution  of  acid  calcium  carbonate  becomes- with  gallic  acid, 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  of  a  dark  blue  colour.  Unlike 
tannic  acid,  gallic  acid  does  not  precipitate  albumen  or  salts 
of  the  alkaloids,  or,  except  when  mixed  with  gum,  gelatin. 
Salts  of  gold  and  silver  are  reduced  by  it,  slowly  in  cold, 
instantaneously  in  warm  solutions,  hence  ita  employment 
in  photography.  With  phosphorus  oxychloride  at  120"  O. 
gallic  acid  yields  tannic  acid,  and  with  concentrated 
sulpbi/iic  acid  at  100°,  rufigallic  acid,  CI4H,Or  Phos- 
phorus perchloride,  and  also,  after  several  hours,  solution 
of  arsenic  acid  near  the  boiling  point  (J.  Lowe,  quoted 
Cfu-m.  JViriM,  xix.,  1869,  pv4V),  convert  it  into  ttlagic  acid, 
C14H80,+  H20,  a  substance  which  occurs  in  gall-nuts,  in 
tho  external  membrane  of  the  episperm  of  the  walnut  ^T. 
Ll  Phipson,  Chem.  tfetes,  xx.  p.  116),  and  probably  many 
plants,  and  composes  the  u  bezoar  stones "  found  in  tltf 
iutcHtines  of  Persian  wild  goats.  Gallic  acid  may  be  estl 
mated,  after  removal  of  tannic  acid  by  gelatin,  by  means 
of  permanganate  of  potassium,  with  which  it  evolves  carbon 
dioxide,  and  (F.  Jean,  Compt.  Raul,  lxxxii ,  1676,  pp. 
982-4),  by  means  of  iodine  in  the  uresence  of  an  alkaline 
carbonate. 

Gallic  acid  has  boon  advantageously  employed  as  an 

internal  medicinal  agent  in  scarlatinal  albuminuria,  b  which 
its  effect  appeara  to  be-due  to  an  astringent  and  tonie 
action  on  the  inflamed  capillaries  of  the  kidneys;1  in  other 
forms  of  albuminuria ; 1  in  cases  of  chylurii,  in  which, 
as  not  causing  nausea  and  headache,  it  is  preferable  to 
tannic  acid,4  and  in  pyrosis,  diarrhoea,  some  forms  of 
dysentery,  and  tabes  and  rickets,  and  atonic  states  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  of  the  body  generally.  In  checking 
the  night-sweata  of  phthisis  it  has  been  found  of  especial 
service.'  As  a  hemostatic,  when  administered  internally, 
it  has  proved  of  value  in  luematemesis,  ep  is  tax  is,  fungus 
hieaiatodea,5  monorrhagia,4  and  more  particularly  in 
hematuria.  Gallic  acid  has  been  highly  recommended  in 
hemoptysis,'  in  which,  however,  ergot,  from  its  not  oc- 
casioning griping  and  constipation,  or  interfering  with  a 
liberal  use  of  milk,  has  been  found  a  tetter  rem  oily.1  It 
maybe  given  in  considerable  quantities  without  any  evil 
consequences.    The  effects  of  too  large  a  dose  are  to  rendei 

>  flro.M  Rtltvptet,  UxilL,  1876,  11*.  .,.„,, 

»  Ur.<ft\  1873,  it  680;  Med.  Tim*,  1553.  ll  55 .and  1851  t 
594  ;  according  to  Parkea  (A,  1851,  U.  pp.  28,  SO),  ferric  chloride 
in  »i:i.en.ir  to  it  ai  a  me-un  of  redr.cltiK  U  "  allumrn  in  nephritis. 

»  Bn.ce  Jones,  JM  Tim*.,  1852,  U.  858,  and  1853.  «•  «»4. 

«  7*.  1854  1  &94;  and  lint  and  Far.  Mrd.-Chxr.  H'v.,  lt'T 
t  104?  •         **«•**.  ls:>8»  *7a* 
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the  pulse  hard  and  wiry,  and  to  produce  pallor,  a  whizzing 
sound  in  tho  oars,  dizziness,  and  faintness.  Ita  administra- 
tion in  a  case  of  Bright'a  disease  described  by  Dr  Bence 
Jtuica  was  followed  by  epilepsy  (see  Med.  Timet,  1853,  ii. 
495).  As  a  topical  styptic  application,  gallic  is  inferior  to 
tannic  acid.1  With  glycerin  it  is  combined  to  form  the 
pharmaceutical  preparation  glyeeri»utn  acidi  gaUid. 

GALLIENUS,  P.  Licinjus  (218-268),  Roman  emporor, 
son  of  the  emporor  Valerian,  was  bom  about  216.  From 
253  to  260  he  reigned  conjointly  with  his  father,  and  gave 
proof  of  both  bravery  and  ability,  especially  in  the  defeat 
near  Milan  of  300,000  Alioianni,  with  a  force  of  only 
10,000  Romans.  When,  however,  his  father  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  260, 
Oallienos  made  no  effort  to  obtain  his  release,  or  to  with- 
stand the  incursions  of  the  invaders  who  threatened  the 
empire  from  all  sides.  Ha  occupied  part  of  his  time  in 
dabbling  in  literature,  science,  and  various  trifling  arts,  hot 
gave  himself  np  chiefly  to  excess  and  debauchery.  His 
generals  rebelled  against  him  in  almost  every  province  of 
the  empire,  and  this  period  of  Human  history  came  to  be 
callod  the  reign  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  although  in  reality  the 
usurpers  numbered  only  nineteen.  Gallienus  vras  killed  at 
Milan  in  268  while  besieging  Aureolas,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  IUyrian  legions. 

GALLINULE.   See  Moobhem. 

GALLIO,  Justus  Anx-sus,  proconsul  or  "  deputy"  of 
Achaia  at  the  time  of  the  apostle  Paul's  first  visit  to 
Corinth  (53  A.D.),  was  the  son  of  M.  Anna* us  Seneca,  a 
Roman  equos  and  rhetorician,  and  was  born  at  Cordova 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Hia  mother's 
name  was  Helvia;  and  L.  Annssus  Seneca,  tho  philosopher, 
and  L.  Annaius  Mela,  the  geographer,  were  his  full  brothers, 
his  own  proper  name  being  Marcos  Annssus  Novatus. 
After  be  had  received  a  careful  education  from  his  father 
at  Cordova,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  L.  Junius  Gallio,  a  rhetoricisn  of  some  repute,  who  ulti- 
mately adopted  him,  thus  conferring  the  name  by  which  he 
is  usually  known.  The  terms  on  which  be  lived  with  his 
kindred  and  with  the  world  are  well  illustrated  in  the 
epithet " dulcis  "  applied  to  him  by  Statins  (SHv.,  ii.  7, 32), 
and  by  Seneca  {Nat.  Qu.,  4  prof. — "  nemo  mortalinm  nui 
tarn  dulcis  est  quam  hie  omnibus  *).  It  is  probable  that 
Gallio  shared  the  misfortunes  of  his  brother  when  the  latter, 
having  incurred  the  enmity  of  Messalina,  was  banished  to 
Corsica ;  and  that  both  returned  together  to  Rome  when 
Agnppma  had  selected  Seneca  to  be  tutor  to  Nero.  To- 
wards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Gallio  received  the 
proconsuls  hip  of  the  newly  constituted  senatorial  province 
of  Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  12),  but  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pelled by  ill  health  to  raugn  the  post  within  a  few  years 
(Pliny,  H.  N.,  xxxL  33  ;  Seneca,  £p.  dr.).  In  the" fifth 
year  of  Nero  wo  hear  of  him  as  having  been  again  in  Rome 
(Dio  Casaius,  1st  20,  21),  and  .on  the  same  authority  we 
learn  that  ho  finally  became  one  of  tho  last  victims  of  that 
emperor  (lxii.  25).  The  statement  of  Jerome  in  the 
chronicle  of  Eusebius,  that  Junius  Gallio  "  f rater  Senecai, 
egregius  declamator,  propria  so  manu  interfecit,"  appears 
to  be  founded  on  a  confusion  of  names.  Seneca's  works, 
De  Ira  and  Be  Pita  Btata,  are  dedicated  to  Gallio,  who 
himself  appears  to  have  written  some  treatises  in  natural 
history  (Sen.,  yV  Q  v.  11).  Compare  Tacitus.  Ann.,  xv. 
73  ;  xvi.  17 ;  Dio  Cassius,  \x.  35. 

GALLTPOLI,  the  ancient  KaAWroAif,  a  seaport  town 
of  Turkey  in  European  the  province  of  Kumili  and  vilayet 
of  Edimch,  at  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Straits  of 

1  On  the  therapenUa  of  pOllo  add  soe  further  R,  Nantes  "Clinical 
1858  TJ«         °f  5*5!?  *£ld  ta  ytrina  flJ"««."  Time*, 
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Dardanelles,  on  a  narrow  peninsula  ISO  miles  8.W.  of 
Constantinople,  and  90  miles  due  S.  of  Adrianople,  in 
40°  24'  N.  lai  and  26*  40'  30*  E.  long.  Nearly  op- 
posite is  Lapsaki  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  channel, 
which  is  here  about  2  miles  wide.  The  town  of  Gal li poo 
presents  a  miserable  aspect;  the  streets  are  narrow,  the 
houses  mostly  of  wood  and  ill  built,  though  there  are  a 
few  bettor  structures  near  the  harbour,  and  the  Anglo- 
French  occupation  of  1853-6  led  to  some  improvement* 
The  only  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  large,  crowded, 
and  well-furnished  bazaars,  with  leaden  domes.  There 
are  several  mosques,  none  of  thorn  remarkable,  and  many 
interesting  Roman  and  Byzantine  remains,,  especially  a 
magazine  of  tho  emperor  Justinian,  a  square  castle  end 
tower  attributed  to  Bajaaet  I.,  and  some-  tumuli  on  the 
south,  said  to'be  the  tombs  of  the  Thracian  kings.  Ibe 
lighthouse,  built  on  a  cliff,  has  a  fine  nppearanco  as  seen 
from  the  Dardanelles.  GeUipoli  is  the  residence  of  a 
captain-pasha  and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop.  It  has  two 
good  harbours,  and  is  the  principal  station  for  the  Turkish 
Meet  From  its  position  as  the  key  of  tho  Dardanelles,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  allied  French  and  English  armies  in 
1854.  Then  the  isthmus  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  between  it  and  Boulair,  was  fortified  with  strong 
earthworks  by  English  and  French  engineers  mainly  on  the 
lines  of  the  old  works  constructed  in  1357,  when  the  Turks 
first  crossed  over  into  Europe,  nearly  100  years  beforo  they 
gained  possession  of  Constantinople.  These  fortifkaticwe 
were  renewed  and  enlarged  in  January  1878,  on  thai 
Russians  threatening  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople 
The  peninsula  thus  isolated  by  the  fortified  positions  has 
the  Gulf  of  Soros  on  the  N.W.,  and  extends  some  50  miles 
to  the  S.W.  The  guns  of  Gallipoli  command  the  DarcU 
nelles  just  before  the  strait  joins  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
The  town  itself  is  not  very  strongly  fortified,  the  pro* 
cip«l  fortifications  being  further  down  the  Dardanelles, 
where  tho  passage  is  narrower.  The  district  of  Gallipofl 
is  exceedingly  fertile  and  well  adapted  for  agriculture  ; 
a  great  variety  of  crojie  are  raised,  but,  previous  to  tbt 
war  of  1877-8,  nearly  all  progress  was  stopped  on  ac 
count  of  the  maladministration  of  the  Turkish  authoritiea 
Nevertheless  considerable  quantities  of  the  various  cerea.li 
were  exported,  besides  wine,  oil,  skins,  cotton,  sheep,  (fee, 
much  of  the  trade  being  transit.  The  principal  imports  art 
manufactured  goods,  coal,  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  soap,  iron.  The 
line  of  railway  between  Adrian ople  and  the  Egean  Sea  has 
been  prejudicial  to  the  transit  trade  of  Gallipoli,  and  several 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  concessions  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  that  would  connect  this  part  with  ths 
Turkish  railway  system.  There  is  little  industry  iu  Gallipoli, 
though  previous  to  the  war  attempts  had  been  made  to 
extend  and  improve  the  manufacture  of  silk  thread  and  silk 
goods,  and  Boms  little  business  wag  dona  in  the  construction 
of  coasting  vessels.  Steamers  to  and  from  Constantinople 
call  regularly  at  Gallipoli.  Widely  different  estimates 
have  beeu  given  of  the  population  of  the  town :  it  is 
probably  somewhere  about  25,000  or  30,000. 

GALLIPOLI,  an  important  seaport  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Lecce,  and  about  25  miles  N.E.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  beautifully  situated  on  a  rocky  islet  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  conoected  by  a  long  atone 
bridge  of  twelve  arches  with  the  suburb  of  Lisxa  on  the 
mainland.  The  town  is  well  built  and  fortified,  and  has  a 
castle  erected  by  Charles  L  of  Anjou,  a  large  cathedral,  a 
gymnasium,  and  an  episcopal  seminary.  It  is  chiefly  noted 
for  its  extensive  cisterns  cut  in  the  solid  rock  for  containing 
the  olive  oil  collected  from  all  parts  of  Poglia;  but  it  has  be- 
sides a  productive  tunny  fishery,  and  manufactures  muslins, 
cotton  stockings,  and  woollen  goods.  The  harbour  has  bees 
improved  since  1855  by  a  new  mole,  but  the  entrance  is  stiU 
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samswhat  dangeroul  In  1873  there  entered  350  Teasels 
witli  a  total  tonnage  of  66,652  tons,  281  being  Italian  and 
29  British.  The  principal  export*  are  oil  (of  which  9628  tons 
were  shipped  in  1875),  wine,  oats,  and  cotton  seed;  and  the 
imports,  feh  from  Norway,manufactured  goods  from  France, 
petroleum  from  the  United  States,  staves  from  Austria, 
and  wheat  and  barley  from  Greece  and  Turkey.  The  popu- ' 
lotion  of  the  town  in  1671  was  7576,  and  of  the  commune 
9B5L  Gallipoli  preserves  the  name  and  almost  certainly 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Callipolis,  the  "Beautiful 
(Sty,"  founded,  according  to  Dionysiua,  by  a  Spartan  named 
Lcncippus  and  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Tarentum. 

GALLIUM,  so  called  in  honour  of  France  (Gallia), 
symbol  Ga,  atomic  weight  69*9,  a  metal  discovered,  August 
77,  1875,  by  M.  Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  in  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  zinc-blende  from  Pierrefitte  in  the  valley  of 
Argeles,  Hautes  Pyrenees,  and  since  found  to  exist  in  blende 
from  several  other  localities,  notably  in  that  of  the  mines 
of  Lad  rich  and  Apfel  at  Bensberg,  on  the  Rhine,  which 
contains  nearly  18  milligrammes  per  kilogramme.  Its 
density  and  approximate  atomic  weight,  and  other  of  its 
characters,  were  predicted  by  Mendeljeff,  in  accordance  with 
his  law  that  tho  properties  of  tho  elementary  bodies,  as  also 
the  constitution  and  properties  of  their  combinations,  aro 
periodic  functions  of  their  atomic  weights  (see  article 
CHrjnsTRY,  vol  v.  p.  543,  coL  2).  Gallium  may  be  pre- 
pared by  a  process  the  chief  features  of  which  are  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ore,  which  contain*  the  metal  in  only  very 
minute  quantity,  with  tine;  the  removal,  from  a  hydro- 
chloric acid  eolation  of  tho  gelatinous  precipitate  thereby 
pruduced,  of  various  foreign  metals  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide ;  the  fractionation  of  the  residual  liquid  with 
sodium  carbonate,  gallium  being  thrown  down  before  zinc 
by  that  reagent;  the  formation  of  a  sulphate  from  the  re- 
sultant precipitate ;  and,  lastly,  the  electrolysis  of  a  potash 
solution  of  the  purified  oxide  obtained  therefrom,  the  metal 
appearing  on  the  negative  platinum  electrode.  Solid 
gallium  is  greyish-white,  of  octahedral  crystallization,  and 
remarkably  hard  and  resistant  even  at  a  temperature  little 
below  its  melting  point,  and  is  but  slightly  malleable  and 
flexible,  though  thin  plate3  of  it  will  bear  bending  several 
times  withont  breaking.  It  melts  when  held  in  the  fingers, 
Us  point  of  fusion  being  30""15  a  (86°*27  Fahr.).  The 
braid  metal  is  of  a  silvery  white  colour,  and  adheres  to 
gkw,  forming  a  mirror  resembling  that  of  mercury.  It 
exhibits  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  phenomenon  of  super- 
fasion,  but  when  some  degrees  below  its  melting  point 
cry* tall i7X-a  immediately  if  a  small  fragment  of  the  solid 
metal  attached  to  a  platinum  wire  be  inserted  into  it.  At 
24°*5  C.  (76°1  Fahr.)  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid 
metal  is  5*956,  and  of  the  liquid  6*069;  the  specific  heat 
of  the  former  between  12°  and  23*  0.  is  0*079,  giving 
atomic  heat  5  *52,  aud  that  of  the  latter  between  119°  and 
106*  a  is  0*0802  (Berthelot,  CtmpL  Send.,  lxxxvi 
786-7).  At  a  red  heat  in  air  gallium  is  not  perceptibly 
volatilized.  It  is  little  affected  by  cold  nitric  acid,  but 
du^olves  reAdily  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  with  potash  solution 
it  liberates  hydrogen.  It  furnishes  a  deliquescent  and  very 
soluble-  chloride,  GaCl3  or  GOjClg,  a  corresponding  bromide 
sad  iodide,  and  an  ammoniogallic  alum.  Its  oxide  is  more 
soluble  in  ammonia  than  is  alumina.  In  basicity  it  holds 
a  place  intermediate  between  aluminium  and  indium.  It 
is  precipitated  by  alkaline  carbonates  and  barium  carbonate, 
bat  not  by  hydrogen  sulphido  and  ammonium  sulphide  in 
the  absence  of  ziuc.  Gallium  affords  two  brilliant  linos  in 
tha  violet  part  of  the  spectrum. 

Sm  L  de  Hoiabandraa,  in  Chemical  Jv>»*,  1877,  L  pp.  148,  157, 
HJT;  also  L.  de  Boisbandmi  and  E.  Juogfl««h,  Compt.'  RcntL, 
IrrrrL,  pp.  476-478  and  r>77-57»,  and  Jour*.  Pkarnu  Ckim,,  mr. 
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GALLOWAY,  Thomas  (1796-1851),  a  Scottish  : 
matician,  was  born  at  Symington,  in  the  upper  ward  of 
Lanarkshire,  26th  February  1796.  After  receiving  such 
education  as  tho  Bchools  of  bin  own  and  adjoining  parishes 
could  give,  he  entered  in  1812  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  specially  iu  mathematics. 
In  1823  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  military  college  of  Sandhurst,  and  on  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Leslie  in  1832  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  the  vacant  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed 
actuary  to  the  Amicable  Life  Assurance  Office,  the  oldest 
institution  of  that  kind  in  London,  and  in  this  situation  ht 
remained  till  his  death,  November  1,  1851.  Galloway  wa« 
a  voluminous  though*  for  the  moat  part,  an  anonymous 
writer,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
principal  scientific  societies  of  London.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  seventh  edition  of  tho  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  and  also  wrote  several  scientific  papers  for  the 
Edinburgh  and  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  His  Encyclo- 
pedia article  "  Probability  "  was  published  separately. 

GALLS.  In  animals  galls  occur  mostly  on  or  under  the 
akin  of  living  mammals  and  birds,  and  are  produced  by 
Acaridea,  and  by  dipterous  insect*  of  the  genus  Gletru*. 
Signor  Moriggia1  has  described  aud  figured  a  horny  excres- 
cence, nearly  8  inches  in  length,  from  the  lieck  of  the  human 
hand,  which  was  caused  by  Acartu  domesliats.  What  are 
commonly  known  as  galls  are  vegetable  deformities,  or 
excrescences,  due  to  parenchymatous  hypertrophy,  and, 
according  to  the  definition  of  L&caze-Dutbiers,  comprise 
"all  abnormal  vegetable  productions  developed  on  plants  by 
the  action  of  animals,  more  particularly  by  insects,  what- 
ever may  be  their  form,  bulk,  or  situation."  For  the  lame 
of  their  makers  the  galls  provide  shelter  and  sustenance. 
The  exciting  canso  of  the  hypertrophy,  in  the  case  of  the 
typical  galls,  appears  to  be  a  minute  quantity  of  some 
irritating  fluid,  or  virus,  secreted  by  the  female  insect,  and 
deposited  with  her  egg  in  the  puncture  made  by  her  ovi- 
positor in  the  cortical  or  foliacoous  parts  of  plants.  This 
virus  causes  the  rapid  enlargement  and  subdivision  of  the 
cells  affected  by  it,  so  as  to  form  the  tissues  of  the  galL 
Oval  or  larval  irritation  also,  without  doubt, -plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  formation  of  many  galls.  Though,  as 
Lacaxe-Duthiers  remarks,  a  certain  relation  is  necessary 
between  the  "stimulus0  and  the  "supporter  of  the  stim- 
ulus," as  evidenced  by  the  limitation  in  tho  majority  of 
cases  of  each  species  of  gall-insect  to  some  one  vegetable 
structure,  still  it  must  be  the  quality  of  the  irritant  of  the 
tissues,  rather  than  the  specific  peculiarities  or  the  part  of 
the  plant  affected,  that  principally  determines  the  nature  of 
the  gall  Thus  the  cliaractcri«tics  of  the  currant-gall  of 
Spathegxutar  baeearvm,  L.,  which  occurs  alike  on  the  leaves 
and  on  the  flower-stalks  of  the  oak,  are  obviously  due  tb  the 
act  of  ovipoaition,  and  not  to  th^  functions  of  the  parts 
producing  it;  the  bright  red  galls  of  the  saw-fly  Ncmatui 
gaUieota  are  found  on  four  different  species  of  willow,  Salix 
fragilit,  8.  alba,  8.  edprea,  and  S.  cinerea  f  and  the  galls  of 
a  Oyniptd,  Biorhiza  apt  era,  usually  developed  on  tho  rootlets 
of  the  oak,  -have  been  procured  also  from  the  deodar.* 
Often  the  gall  bears  no  visible  resemblance  to  the  struc- 
tures out  of  which  it  is  developed;  commonly,  however, 
outside  the  larval  chamber,  or  gall  proper,  and  giving  to  the 
gall  iU  distinctive  form,  are  to  be  detected  certain  more  or 
leas  modified  special  organs  of  the  plant  The  gall  of 
CeciJomyia  ttrobilina,  formed  from  willow-buds,  is  mainly 
a  rosette  of  leaves  the  stalks  of  which  have  had  their  growth 
arrested.    The  small,  smooth,  seed -shaped  gall  of  the 
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American  Cynipt  teminaitrr,  Harris,  according  to  Mr  W.  F.  j 
Bossett,1  is  the  petiole,  and  its  terminal  tuft  of  woolly  hairs 
the  enormously  developed  pubescence  of  the  yontig  oak-leaf. 
The  moss-like  covering  of  the  "bedegoars"  of  the  wild  rose, 
the  galls  of  a  Cynipid,  RhodiUt  rotas,  represents  leaves  which 
have  boon  developed  with  scarcely  any  parenchyma  between 
their  nbro-vaacular  bundles;  and  the  " artichoke-galls "  or 
"oak-strobile,"  produced  by  Apkitothrix  gemma,  L.,  which 
insect  arrests  the  development  of  the  acorn,  consists  of  a 
cupule  to  which  more  or  less  modified  leaf-scales  are  attached, 
with  a  peduncular,  oviform,  inner  galL*  Mr  E.  Newman 
held  the  view  that  many  oak-galls  are  psendobalani,  or  false 
acorns :  "  to  produce  an  acorn  lias  been  the  intention  of  the 
oak,  but  the  gall-fly  has  frustrated  the  attempt."  Their 
formation  from  bnds  which  normally  would  have  yielded 
leaves  and  shoots  is  explained  by  Partitt  as  the  outcome  of 
an  effort  at  fructification  induced  by  oviposition,  such  as 
has  been  found  to  result  in  sevoral  plants  from  injury  by 
insect  agency  or  otherwise.'  Galls  vary  remarkably  in  size 
and  shape  according  to  the  species  of  their  makers.  The 
polytlwlamous  gall  of  Aphiltkhrix  rwiicit,  found  on  the 
roots  of  old  oak-trees,  may  attain  the  size  of  a  man's  fist ; 
the  galls  of  another  Cynipid,  Andricut  occidtut,  Techek,* 
which  occurs  on  the  male  flowers  of  Querent  ttuxliflora,  is 
3  millimetres,  or  barely  a  line,  in  length.  Many  galls  are 
brightly  coloured,  as,  for  instance,  the  oak-leaf  hairy  galls 
of  Spathtgatter  tricolor,  which  are  of  a  crimson  hue,  more 
or  less  diffused.according  to  exposure  to  light  The  variety 
of  forms  of  galls  is  very  great  Some  are  like  urns  or  cups, 
others  lonticular.  The  "knoppern"  galls  of  Cynipt potyeera, 
Oir.,  are  cones  having  the  broad,  slightly  convex,  upper 
surface  surrounded  with  a  toothed  ridge.  Of  the  Ceylonese 
galls  "some  aro  as  symmetrica]  as  a  composite  flower  when 
in  bud,  others  Biuooth  and  spherical  like  a  berry;  some 
protected  by  long  spines,  others  clothed  with  yellow  wool 
formed  of  long  cellular  hairs,  others  with  regularly  tufted 
hairs."*  The  characters  of  galls  are  constant,  and  as  a  rule 
exceedingly  diagnostic,  even  when,  as  in  the  case  of  ten 
different  gall-gnats  of  an  American  willow,  Salix  knm.UU, 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  tell  the  full-grown  insects  that 
produce  them  from  one  another.  In  degree  of  complexity 
of  internal  structure  galls  differ  considerably.  Some  are 
monotbalamous,  and  contain  but  one  larva  of  the  gall-maker, 
whilst  others  are  many-celled,  and  numerously  inhabited. 
The  largest  class  are  the  unilocular,  or  simple,  external 
galls,  dividod  by  Lacaze-Duthiers  into  those  with  and  those 
without  a  superficial  protective  layer  or  rind,  and  composed 
of  hard,  or  spongy,  or  cellular  tissue.  In  a  common  gall-nut 
that  authority  distinguished  seven  constituent  portions  :— 
ais ;  a  subdermk  cellular  tissue ;  a  spongy  and  a 
layer,  composing  the  parenchyma  proper;  vessels 
which,  without  forming  a  complete  investment,  underlie  the 
parenchyma ;  a  hard  protective  layer ;  and  lastly,  within 
that,  an  alimentary  central  mass  inhabited  by  the  growing 
larva* 

Galls  are  formed  by  insects  of  several  orders.  Among 
the  Hymenopteraare  the  gall-wasps  (Cynipt  and  its  allies), 
which  infect  the  various  species  of  oak.  They  are  small 
insects,  having  straight  antennas,  and  a  compressod,  usually 
very  short  abdomen,  with  the  second,  or  second  and  third 
iegments  greatly  developed,  and  the  rest  imbricated,  and 
s  on  dealing  the  partially  coiled  ovipositor.    The  transforma- 

1  Be*  In  Proe.  Bntom.  She.  of  London  for  tJu  year  1878,  p.  rri. 
■  Soe  A.  M  iller,  Gardner's  ChronicU,  1871,  pp.  1108  sod  1618 ; 
ud  E.  A.  Fiteb,  Entomologist,  xi.  p.  129. 
1  Entemologitt,  vi.  pp.  276-8,  839-40. 

*  Vsrhandl.  d.  woolog.-teL  Ott,  in  Wien,  xxi.  p.  799. 

1  Darwtn,  Variations  of  Animal*  and  Piantt  under  Domestication, 
i.  p.  282. 

*  "  Recherchee  poor  ierrir  a  1'HUtolre  de*  Qallea,"  Ann.  da  Sei. 
.Tat.,  xix.  pp.  293  «•* 


tions  from  the  larval  state  are  completed  within  the  gall, 
out  of  which  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  tunnels  its  way, — 
usually  in  autumn,  though  sometimes,  as  has  been  observed 
of  some  individuals  of  Cynipt  Kollari,  after  hibernation. 

The  phenomena  of  development  In  Cynipt  and  associated  genera 
present  many  features  of  interest.  If  ot -fewer  than  12,000  living 
specimens  of  C.  Kollari,  Gir.  (C.  Ugnioola,  Hart.),  from  Devonshire 

Sills,  were  examined  by  the  late  Mr  Frederick  Smith,7  of  the  British 
[use am,  and  proved  to  be  all  females,  aa  also  were  the  flies  obtained 
in  two  aacccaaive  years  from  some  of  these  by  breeding  cm  isolated 
oak  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  same  observer 
detected  among  about  1200  flies  of  the  gregarious  species  Aphilothrix 
(Cynipt)  radios  not  a  single  male.  In  many  thousands  of  Cjnipid*. 
representing  28  species,  llartig  failed  to  discover  any  male.  Von 
Sehlectcndal,  on  the  other  hand,  between  24 th  April  and  lit  May 
1871,  from  three  galls  of  RhodiUt  rota,  L.,  obtained  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  bred  only  2  females  and  32  males.  These  males  were  of 
the  normal  coloration  and  shape;  but  some  which  appeared  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  May,  when  the  females  were  in  larger  numerical  pro- 
portion, were  varieties  of  three  lands,  partly  resembling  tbe  femaha 
in  coloration.1  Walsh'  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  galls  of  tbe 
American  Black  Oak,  that  their  growth  commences  in  May,  and  is 
completed  in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  near  the  middle  of  Jane  about 
s  fourth  of  them  yield  both  male  and  female  fully  developed  gall- 
flies of  the  species  Cynipt  rpongifiea,  Osten-Sacken.  In  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  galls  the  fame  do  not  attain  their  papal  condition 
till  more  than  two  months  later,  and  the  flies  they  produce,  which 
appear  about  October,  are  all  females.  This  autumnal  brood  has 
been  experimentally  ascertained  to  cause  the  generation  of  oak- 
apples  in  the  following  spring  on  trees  not  previously  infected.  Mr 
W.  F.  Basse tt"  considers  that  most,  if  not  all,  species  of  Cynipt 
are  double-brooded,  and  that  one  of  the  two  broods  consists  of 
females  only.  "There  are,"  he  remarks,  "• 
spwiee,  that  we  may  reasonably  sopr«*e  each 
of  the  equally  numerous  doable-Rendered 
ships  have  not  yet  been  observed.1' 

Among  the  commoner  of  the  galls  of  the  Cynipid®  are 
the  "  oak-apple  "  or  "  oak-sponge  "  of  Andrietu  terminalit. 
Fab.;  the  "currant"  or  "berry  galls"  of  Spaihegatter 
baccarum,  L.,  above  mentioned ;  and  the  "  oak-spangles " 
of  Nrurvterut  Untiadarit,u  Oliv.,  genorally  reputed  to  be 
fungoid  growths,  until  the  discovery  of  their  true  nature  by 
Mr  Frederick  Smith ;"  and  the  succulent "  cherry-galls  "  of 
Dryophanta  tcvtellarit,  Oliv.  The  "  marble  "  or  "  Devon- 
shire woody  galls "  of  oak-buds,  which  often  destroy  the 
leading  shoots  of  young  trees,  are  produced  by  Cynipt 
Kollari,'13  already  alluded  to.  They  were  first  introduced 
into  Devonshire  about  the  year  1847,  had  become  common 
near  Birmingham  by  1866,  and  two  or  three  years  later 
wore  observed  in  several  parts  of  Scotland. 14  They  contain 
about  17  per  cent  of  tannin.1*  On  account  of  their  regular 
form  they  have  been  used,  threaded  on  wire,  for 
ornamental  baskets.  The  largo  purplish  Mecca  or  T 
galls, '«  produced  on  a  species  of  oak  by  Cynipt  intana, 
Westw.,  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  the  Dead 
Sea  fruit,  mad-apples  (mala  imana),  or  apples  of  Sodum 
(poma  todontitiea),  alluded  to  by  Joseph  us  and  ©then), 
which,  however,  are  stated  by  K  Robinson  (Bibi.  Rettttrehet 
in  Pale/tine,  vol.  L  pp.  522-4,  3d  ed.,  1867)  to  be  the 
singular  fruit  called  by  the  Arabs  'Other,  produced  by  the 
Atdepiat  gigantea  or  procera  of  botanists.  What  in  Cali- 
fornia are  known  as  "  flea  seeds"  are  oak-galls  made  by  a 


so  many  one-gendered 
i  to  be  the  progenitor 


'  Zoologist,  xix.,  1881,  pp.  7380-3. 

*  Jahretbcr.  des  Vereins  f.  Natnrt.  zu  Zxridau,  1871,  p. 

•  American  Entomologist,  L,  1888,  p.  103. 

10  Proe.  KnUm.  Soc.  of  London  for  At  year  1873,  p.  xv. 

"  According  to  Dr  Adler,  alternation  of  fenerations  takes  place  be- 
tween If.  UntietUarit  and  Spathtgasitr  buctarum  (see  E.  A.  Ormcr^l 
£»t-  mologitt,  xt  p.  34). 

"  See  Wctwood,  Introd.  to  At  Jiod.  Classif.  of  Imedt,  11, 
p.  130. 

u  For  figures  ami  descriptions  of  insect  and  gall,  see  , 

iv.  p.  17  ;  vii.  p.  241 ;  ix.  p.  68  ;  xi.  p.  181. 
**  Scottish  Naturalist,  i .  1871,  p.  116,  Ave. 

u  Yin  en,  Joum.  dt  Pharm.  tt  de  Chin.,  xxx.,  1856,  p.  290 ; 
"  Enfflidi  Ink-Galls,"  Pharm.  Joum.,  2d  ser.,  iv.  p.  620. 
"  See  Poreira,  Materia  Mtdica,  vol.  iL  pt  1  p.  847  ;  Pharwu 
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species  of  Cynipt ;  in  August  they  become  detached  from 
the  leaves  that  bear  them,  and  are  caused  to  jump  by  the 
spasmodic  movements  of  the  grab  within  the  thin-waUed 

gall-cavity.1 


r»  !-*  Aleppo  "Nil"  Rill;  », 


,  ditto  In  section,  shoeing  ccotral  cavity  tor 
t;  d,  Uie  mm  r 


j  or  oak-galls,  the  Aleppo,  Turkey, 
Levant  galls  of  commerce  (German,  Gallapftl,  Levantisehe 
OaiUn;  French,  A'oix  dt  Oalle),  an  produced  on  Querent  in- 
ftdoria,  a  variety  of  Q.  Lusilanica,  Webb,  by  Cynips  (OiploUpis. 
Latr.)  tinetoria,  L.,  or  C.  (fallen  tinctorict,  Olir.  Aleppo  calls 
fgalla;  haleptnses)  are  brittle,  hard,  spherical  bodies,  §  -  (•inch  in 
diameter,  ridged  and  warty  on  the  upper  half,  and  light  brown 
to  dark  greyish-yellow  within.  What  are  termed  "  bine,  " 
black,"  or  "green  galls  contain  the  insect;  the  inferior  "white" 
galls,  which  are  lighter  coloured,  and  not  so  compact,  heavy,  or 
astringent,  are  gathered  after  its  escape  (sec  fig.  1).  Less  valued 
are  the  galls  of  Tripoli  (Taraplus  or  Tarabulus,  whence  tho  name 
"Tareblous  galls").  The  meat  ss teemed  Syrian  galls,  according 
to  Fercira,  are  those  of  Mosul  on  the  Tigris.  Other  varieties 
ef  nut-galls,  besides  the  above  mentioned,  are  employed.ir.  Earope 
for  vanoos  purposes.  Commercial  gall-nuts  have  yielded  on 
saaJriis  from  26  (H.  Davy)  to  77  (Buchncr)  per  cent  of  tannin 
(see  V i n '•  n ,  loe.  etX),  with  pallia  and  ellagic  acids,  ligneous  fibre, 
water,  and  minute  Quantities  of  proteids,  chlorophyll,  resin,  free 
•agar,  sad,  in  the  cells  around  the  inner  shelly  chamber,  calcium 
oxalate.  Oik-galls  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides 
(L  146),  and  other  ancient  writers,  including  Pliny  (AW.  Nisi., 
IvL  9,  10;  xxiv.  6),  sceording  to  whom  thoy  may  be  produe-.i 
"in  a  single  night"  Their  Insect  origin  appears  to  have  oecn 
entirely  unsuspected  until  within  comparatively  recent  times, 
though  Pliny,  indeed,  nukes  the  observation  that  a  kind  of  gnat  is 
produced  in  certain  excrescences  on  oak  leaves,  Bacou  describe* 
osk-apples  as  "  an  exudation  of  plants  joined  with  putrefactio' 
Potnet'  thought  that  gall-nuts  were  tho  fruit  of  the  oak,  r.  j  a 
similar  opinion  obtains  among  the  modern  Chinese,  who  apply  to 
them  the  term  Mu*hi/Ussr,  or  "  fruits  for  the  foodlcss."*  Hippo- 
erates  administered  gall-nuts  for  their  utringent  properties,  and 
Pliny  (Sat,  Hut.,  xxir.  5)  recommends  them  as  a  remedy  in 
enactions  of  the  gums  and  uvula,  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  and 
some  dozen  mora  complaints.  The  drug  has  been  used  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers,*  but  appears  to  be  adapted  only 
for  their  mildest  phases.*  In  India  it  is  given  also  in  chronic 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  gonorrhoea,  and  several  other  diseases.*  In 
British  pharmacy  gall-nuts  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  two 
astringent  ointments  ungueitum  galliz  and  unyuffUum  galla  cum 
•jno,  and  of  the  tinctura  gallm,  snd  also  as  a  source  of  tannin  and 
of  gallic  acid  (?.  r. ).    They  have  from  very  early  times  been  resorted 


to  as  a  means  of  staining  the  hair  of  a  dark  colour,  end  the*  are  the 
base  of  the  tattooing  dye  of  the  Somali  women. 7  On  the  Continent 
they  are  employed  in  tanning.  With  respect  to  the  technical  appli- 
cation of  gall-nuts,  see  further  Blasting,  vol.  iii.  p.  808,  Dteino, 
vol  viL  p.  670,  end  Ink.  In  consequence  of  the  increased  consum 
tion  in  dyeing 


dyeing  of  sumach,  myrobali 


'Se»a  B.  Stretch  and  C.  D. 
Mat.  Sciences,  iv.  pp.  265  snd  268. 

•  A  Complete  History  qf  Drugs  (t™. 

•  r.  Porter  Smith,  Contrib.  Uncords  tits  Mat. 
p.  100,  1871.  «  Cullen,  Mat  Med.,  U.  p.  49,  1789. 

J  E.  J.  Waring,  Pharm.  erf  India,  p.  483,  1868. 

•  Z.  J.  Waring,  Remarks  on  .  .  .  Bataar  Medicines  .  .  .  of  India, 
8d  ' 


p.  169,  Load.,  174B." 
Medica  .  .  .  of  China, 


'  *-  f.  Barton,  first  Footsteps  in  B.  Africa,  p.  178,  1868. 


stances,  the  British  Importations  of  gall-nuts  have  on  the 

declined  considerably. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  galls  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1877  were  as  follows :— From  Germany,  1963  cwta,, 
X7759  ;  Turkey,  W20  ewta,  £20.712  ;  Egypt,  1702  cwts.,  £6244 ; 
China,  11,748  cwU,  £32,716;  British  India  (Bombay  and  Seinde), 
2181  cwta,,  £2230  ;  other  countries,  2411  ewta,  £7176  ;  total, 
26.425  cwta.,  of  the  value  or  £76,834,  against  16.884  cwta,  value 
£04,704,  in  1876. 

The  gall  making  Hymenoptera  include,  beaides  the  Cyni-. 
pida  proper,  certain  species  of  the  genua  Eurytoma  (I so- 
soma,  Walsh)  and  family  Chalcididae,  e.g.,  E.  hordei,  the 
"joint-worm  of  the  United  States,  which  produces  galla 
on  the  stalks  of  wheat;8  also  various  members  of  the 
family  TeHlhredinidae,  or  saw-flies.  The  larvae  of  the  latter 
usually  vacate  their, galls  to  spin  their  cocoons  in  the  earth, 
or,  as  in  tho  case' of  AthcUia.  abdominalu,  Klg.,  of  the 
from  their  shelter  to  feed  for  i 


days  on  the  leaves  of  the  gall-bearing  plant 

The  dipterous  gall-formers  include  the  gall-midges,  or 
gall-gnats  (Cecidomyidae),  minute  slender-bodied  insects, 
with  bodies  usually  covered  with  long  hairs,  and  the  wings 
folded  over  the  back.  Some  of  them  build  cocoons  within 
their  galls,  others  descend  to  the  ground  to  become  pupa;. 
The  true  willow-galla  are  the  work  either  of  these  or  of  saw- 
flies.  Their  galls  are  to  be  met  with  on  a  great  variety  of. 
plants  of  widely  distinct  genera,  e.g.,  the  ash,  maple,  horn- 
beam, oak,»  grape-vine,10  alder,  gooseberry,  blackberry,  pine, 
juniper,  thistle,  fennel,  meadowsweet,11  cemmon  cabbage, 
and  cereals.  la  the  northern  United  States,  in  May, 
"  legions  of  these  delicate  minute  flies  fill  the  air  at  twilight, 
hovering  over  wheat-fields  and  shrubbery.  A  strong  north- 
west wind,  at  such  times,  is  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
farmer."13  Other  gall-making  dipterous  flies  are  members 
of  the  family  Trypelvdex,  which  disfigure  the  seed-heads  of 
plants,  and  of  the  family  ilycetophilidce,  such  as  the  species 
&iara  tilicola,"  Low,  the  cause  of  the  oblong  or  rounded 
green  and  red  galls  of  theyoung  shoots  and  leaves  of  the  lima. 

Galla  are  formed  also  by  hemipterous  and  homoptcrous 
hnucU  of  the  families  Tingidce,  Psyllidte,  Coccidce,  and 
Aphidae.  Coccus  pinirortieu  causes  the  growth  of  patches 
of  white  fl'tccuknt  and  downy  matter  on  the  smooth  bark 
of  young  trees  of  tho  white  pine  in  America.14  The  galls 
of  examples  of  the  last  family  are  common  objects  on  lime- 
leaves,  and  on  the  petioles  of  the  poplar.  An  American 
Aphid  of  the  genus  Pemphigus  produces  black,  ragged, 

brauches  of  the  hickory. 

fho  Chinese  galls  of  commerce  ( Jt'oo-pei-tsse)  ars  Stated  to  be 
produced  by  Aphis  Chinenxis,  Bel),  on  Rhus  semialata,  llarr.  {K. 
Bueki-amrfa,  Koxb.),  sn  Anscardiaccous  tree  indigenous  to  N. 
India,  Chins,  and  Japan.  They  are  hollow,  brittle,  irregularly 
pyriform,  tubereulated  or  branched  vesicles,  with  thin  walls,  cove 

Mto  ehalk-1 


externally  with  •  grey  down,  and  internally  with  a  white  ( 
matter,  and  insect-remains  (see  fig.  2).    The  escape  of  the  Insect 
takes  place  on  the  spontaneous  bursting  of  the  walls  of  the  vesicle, 
probably  when,  after  viviparous  (thelytokous)  reproduction  for 
several  i 


•  A.  8.  Packard,  Jun.,  Quids  to  the  Study  of  Insects,  p.  206,  Salem, 
1870. 

•  On  the  Cecldomyids  of  Quercvs  Cerris,  see 
xl.  p.  14. 

«  See,  on  Ceeidomyia  oenephUa,  Von 
tootoj.-boL  Oes.  in  Wien,  xxv.,  801-10. 

11  See  Entomologist's  Month.  Mag.,  iv„  1868,  p.  233  ;  and  for 
figure  and  description,  Entomelortt,  xi.  p.  13. 

11  A.  S.  Packard,  jun.,  Our  Cemmon  Insects,  p.  203,  Salem,  TJ.S-, 
1873.    On  the  Hes-im  fly.'CVnifomvia  destrw.tcr,  Say,  the  May  brood 
of  which  produces  swellings  immediately  above  the  joints  of  barley 
I  Asa  Fiteh,  The  Ilesrian  Fly,  Albany,  1847,  re- 


atWkad  by  it,  see  . 

printed  from  Trans.  Xcw  York  State  Agrie.  St.,  vol  vi. 

'»  J.  Winnertx,  Beting  cu  einer  Monograpkie  ' 
Vienna,  1S67. 

"An  lY.cn.  First  and  See^d  Rep.  en  the  Saxiout  

of  the  BtaUofAem  ret*.  P.  W7.  Albuny,  1856. 
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arc  gathered  before  the  front*  wt  in,  and  are 

the  insects.1 


to  kill 

by  Viedt«  yielded  72  per  eent  of  tannin, 
thiui  Aleppo  gall*.    Several  other  varieties  of 
galls  aro  produced  by  Aphides  on  species  of  Pistaia. 

*L  J.  Lichtensteia  has  established  the  fact  thai  from  the  egg  of 
the  Aphis  of  Pistachio  galls,  Anvpleura  tentisei,  is  hatched  an 
apterous  insect  (the  gall-founder),  which  gives  birth  to  young 
Aphides  (emigrants),  and  that  these,  having  acquired  wings,  fly 
to  the  roots  of  certain  grasses  (Bromu*  tttrilis  and  Iiordeum  vulgar/]. 
and  by  budding  underground  give  rise  to  several  geDerations  of 


■  g»C  (Titli  ntlurml  aUe) .  f,  Jlito,  brakes,  ibowLag  tMn-w»H*<l 
caTity ;  t,  Japuiew  (alt  (natural  rise). 

apterous  insects,  whence  finally  cornea  a  winged  brood  (the  pupi- 
fcra).  These  last  issuing  from  the  ground  fly  to  the  Pistachio,  and 
as  it  deposit  their  papa.  Fiom  the  pupa*,  again,  are  developed 
sexnal  individuala,  the  females  of  which  lay  fecundated  eggs  pro- 


ductive of  gall-founders,  thus  recommencing  the  biological  cycle  (see 
OompL  Xend.,  Nov.  18,  1878,  p.  782,  quoted  in^nn.  and  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,  1879,  p.  174). 


Of  other  insects  which  bave  boon  recognized  as  gall- 
makers  there  aro,  among  the  Coleoptera,  certain  Curculionida 
(gall- weevils),  and  species  of  the  exotio.  Sagridce  and 
Lamiadae,  and  an  American  beetle,  Saperda  inOrnata 
(Cerambydda;),  which  forms  the  pseudo-galls  of  Salix 
longifolia  and  Poputus  angulata,  or  cottouwood  Among 
the  Lepidoptera  are  gall-forming  species  belonging  to  the 
Tineidce,  jBgertida;,  Tortricida,  and  Pterophoridce.  The 
larva  of  a  New  Zealand  moth,  Morova  tub/ascttili,  Walk. 
(Caeoeciagallicolem),  of  the  family  Drepanulidae,  causes  the 
atom  of  a  creeping  plant,  on  the  pith  of  which  it  apparently 
subsists,  to  swell  up  into  a  fusiform  gall* 

Mite  galls,  or  acaroeecidia,  are  abnormal  growths  of  the 
leaves  of  plants,  produced  by  microscopic  Acaridea  of  the 
genu3  Phytoptut  (gall-mites),  and  consist  of  little  tufts  of 
hairs,  or  of  thickened  portions  of  tho  leaves,  usually  most 
hypertrophied  oo  tho  upper  surface,  so  that  the  lower  is 
drawn  up  into  the  intenor,  producing  a  bursiform  cavity. 
Mite-galls  occur  on  tho  sycamore,  pear,  plum,  ash,  alder,  vine, 
mulberry,  and  many  other  plants ;  and  formerly,  e.g.,  the 
gall  known  as  Erineum  quercinum,  on  the  leaves  of  QuercuM 
(Jerris,  were  taken  for  cryptogamic  structures.  The  lime-leaf 
"nail -galls"  of  Pkytoptus  tilice  closely  resemble  the  "trumpet- 
k-alla"  formed  on  American  vines  by  a  species  of  Cecidomyia.* 
Certain  minute  Nematoid  worms,  as  Angxtillnla  scandens, 
which  infests  the  ears  of  wheat,  also  give  rise  to  galls. 
Besides  the  larva  of  tho  gall-maker,  or  the  householder, 


1  Ses  E.  Doubledsy,  Pharm,  Jour*.,  1st  ear,  vol.  vii.  p.  310  ; 
and  Pereira,  ib.,  vol.  iii.  p.  877. 
1  bingler's  Polyt  Jour*.,  ccxvi  p.  453 ;  ef.  supra  Gallic  Acid. 
1  For  ligure  and  description  tux  Zoology  of  the  Erebvs  and  Terror, 
tt.  pp.  4«,  47,  1844-76. 

'On  the  mite-galls  and  their  makere,  see  F.  Low,  "  Beitrage  rur 
Katurgesch.  der  Gellmilben  {Phytoptus,  Duj.V  VerhandL  d.  wolog.. 
boL  Ou.  in  Wit*,  xxlv.,  1874,  pp.  2-18,  with  plate  ;  and  "  Ueber 
MlU>engallen  (Acarocecidien)  der  Wiener-Oegcnd,  ib. ,  pp.  495-50S  ; 
Andrew  Murray,  Economic  Entomology,  Aptrra,  pp.  831-374,  1876  ; 
aad  F.  A.  W.  Thornae,  Aeltert  tmd  neut  BevUchtungen  fiber  PhyUpto- 
~  .  1877. 


are  termed  guest-flies  or  cuekoo-flies.  Thus  the  galls  of 
Cynips  and  its  allies  are  inhabited  by  members  of  other 
cynipidoous genera,  atSynerout,  A mNynotm, and 6'ynopkrm; 
and  tho  pinc-cone-liko  gall  of  Salix  strobiloides,  as  Walsh 
boa  shown,8  is  mode  by  a  large  species  of  Cecidomyia,  which 
inhabits  the  heart  of  the  mass,  tho  numerous  smaller  ced- 
domyidoua  lame  in  its  outer  part  being  mere  inquilincs. 
In  many  instances  the  lodgers  are  not  of  the  same  order  of 
insects  as  the  gall-makers.  Some  saw-flies,  for  example,  are 
inquilinous  in  the  galls  of  gall-gnats,  and  some  gall-gnats  in 
the  galls  of  saw-flies.  Again,  galls  may  afford  harbour  to 
insects  which  are  not  essentially  gall-feeders,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Curculio  beetle  Conotrachdiut  nenuphar,  Hbat,  of 
which  ono  brood  eats  the  fleshy  part  of  the  plum  and  peach, 
and  another  lives  in  the  "  black  knot "  of  the  plum-tree,  re- 
garded by  Walsh  as  probably  a  true  cecidomyidoua  gall 
The  same  authority  (loc.  eit,  p.  650)  mentions  a  willow-gall 
which  provides  no  leas  than  sixteen  insects  with  food  and  pro- 
tection ;  these  aro  preyed  upon  by  about  eight  others,  so  thai 
altogether  some  twenty-four  insects,  representing  eight 
ordera,  are  dependent  for  their  existence  on  what  to  the  com- 
mon observer  appears  to  be  nothing  but  "  an  unmeaning 
mass  of  leaves."  Among  the  numerous  insects  parasitic  on 
the  inhabitants  of  galls  are  hymenopterous  flies  of  the  family 
Proctotrypidce,  and  of  the  family  Chalcidida,  e.g.,  Callimome 
regius,  the  larva  of  which  preya  on  the  larvae  of  both  Cynips 
glutinota  and  its  lodger  Synergus  facialis.  The  oak-apple 
often  contains  the  larvas  of  Braconida  and  Ichneumon  idee, 
which  Von  Schlochtcndal  (loc.  tup.  ciL,  p.  33)  considers  to 
be  parasites  not  on  the  owner  of  the  gall,  Andricue  termin- 
al is,  but  on  inquilinous  Tortricida.  Birds  are  to  be  in- 
cluded among  the  enemies  of  gall-insects.  Oak-galls,  for 
example,  aro  broken  open  by  the  titmouse  in  order  to  obtain 
the  grub  within,  and  the  "button  gills"  of  Nevroterm 
nttmitmati*,  OU  v.,  aro  eaten  by  pheasants. 

On  galls  and  their  makers  and  inhabitants  see  further — J.  T.  C. 
RaUcburg.  Vie  Forst-InsetUn,Di.  iii  pp.  63*?.,  Berlin,  1644 ;  T.  W. 
Harris,  /week  injurious  to  Vegetation.,  Boston,  U.S.,  2d  ed.,  185*; 
a  L.  Koch,  DUPflanzenldumAphiden,  Nun-mbcrg,  1S64;  T.  HartW, 
Die  Familicn  der  BlaUtcetpe*  und  Eokvxspen,  Berlin,  1-rd; 
Walsh,  "  On  the  Insects,  Coleopterous,  Hymenopterous,  and  Pip- 
t«rous  inhabiting  the  Galls  of  certain  specie*  of  Willow,"  Prm, 
En>.  Soc  Philadelphia,  iii,  1863-4,  pp.  (43-644,  and  vi.  18C6-J, 
pp.  223-288 ;  T.  A.  Uarahall,  "  On  somo  British  Cvnipidss,"  SnU 
Mouth.  Mag.,  iv.  pp.  6-8,  Ac ;  IL  W.  Kidd  and  Albert  Mullet, 
'.'  A  List  of  Gall-Bearing  British  Plants,"  it.,  v.  pp.  118  and  Ut ; 
fl  L.  Mayr,  Die  mUttleuropitischen  Eirhengallcn  in  Wort  und  BUd, 
>•  <na,  1870-71,  and  the  translation  of  that  work,  with' notes,  in  the 
Entomologist,  vols.  vii.  *a.  ;  also,  by  the  same  author,  "  Die  Eis- 
miethlerderidtUlraropiuachen  Eichengallen,"  Vcrhandl  d.  toola^- 
iof.  Oes.  in  Wien,  xxii.  pp.  669-726;  and  "Die  europauehen 
Torymidco,"  »'*.,  xxiv.  pp.  63-142  (abstracted  in  Cistula  EnUmn- 
logica,  L,  Loud.,  1869-76);  F:  Low.  "Beitrage  xur  Kenntniss  65sr 
Oallmuckcn,"  ib.,  pp.  143-162,  and  321-  328  ;  J.  E.  von  Bcrges- 
stamm  and  P.  Low,  "Synopsis  Cecidomyidarum,"  ib.,  xxvi  pf> 
1-104  ;  Penis,  Ann.  Soe,  Enlon.  de  France,  4th  aer.,  voL  x.  pfc 
176-185 -,  R.  Oatcn-Sacken,  "On  the  North  American  CecidomyidiB, 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  voL  vi,  1867,  p.  17»J 
E.  L.  Taschenberg,  Eniouwlogit  fur  Qartner  und  OarUn/rcundsn, 
Leipsic,  1871  ;  J.  W.  H.  Traill,  "  Scottuh  Galls,"  SoUxsh  Xasm- 
ro/ut,I,18:i,pp.l23,Ac.;  Albert  Muller,  "  BriUsh GaU  Insectsv 
The  Entomologist's  Annual  for  1872,  pp.  1-22;  B.  Altum,  Forst- 
zoologie,  iu.,  "  Insccten,"  pp.  250  *?.,  Berlin,  1874;  J.  H.  Kalten- 
bach.  Die  Flame*  FeMe  aus  der  Class*  der  Insccten,  Stuttg.,  1874; 
A-  d'Arbois  de  Jubainville  and  J.  Vesque,  Les  Maladies  det  Flanies 
Caltitiis,  pp.  98-105,  Paris,  1878.  (F.  tL  R) 

OALLUPn,  Pasqualb  (1770-1846),  a  distinguished 
Italian  philosopher,  was  born  on  2d  April  1770,  at  Tropea, 
in  Calabria.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  after  completing 
his  education  at  tho  academy  of  Tropea  and  the  university 
of  Naples  he  entered  the  public  service,  and  was  for  many 
years  employed  in  the  oflice  of  the  administration  of  finance* 
Altogether  opart  from  academic  influences  he  pursued  his 
favourite  f  tudiea,  and  it  was  not  till  he  had  reached  tho  agB 

•  Pr-K.  EntomoL  Soc.  Philadelphia  A"-,  1864,  p.  649. 
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of  sixty,  and  had  become  wideJj  known  by  bis  writings  on 
philosophy,  that  he  was  called  to  a  chair  in  the  university 
of  .Naples.  This  chair  he  held  till  his  death  in  November 
1846.  Gallappfs  first  work  was  an  essay  od  analysis  and 
synthesis  (Siitl"  Analita  t  sulfa  Sintesi)  published  in  1807. 
This  was  followed  by  ths  important  Saggio  fllosofico  villa 
critica  della  eonoteenta,  in  6  volumes,  published  from  1819 
to  1833.  In  the  Lettere  jUowftcAe  tulU  intend*  della 
jHotona  relativamente  ai  principi*  delle  conotctHte  kumaua, 
da  Cartetio  nso  a  KatU,  1827,  by  which,  through  the  trans- 
lation into  French  (by  M.  Peiaae,  1844)^  ha  is  best  known 
to  foreigners,  Qalluppi  traces  his  own  philosophical  de- 
velopment from  the  empiricism  of  the  18th  century  writers 
through  ths  Kantian  criticism  to  his  final  speculative  view, 
one  in  many  respects  resembling  the  doctrines  of  the  Scotch 
by  Hamilton.  His  systematic 
!  difUoeofia  (4  vols.  1832),  was  long  used  as  a 
for  instruction  in  the  Italian  colleges.  Of  other 
nay  be  mentioned  the  Letioni  di  logica  *  di 
wutafinca  (1832-3,  6  vols.,  1842);  the  Filotafla  ddla 
VUcmta  (3  vols.,  1832-1842,  incomplete);  and  the  Sloria 
Mia  FUooofla  (1842),  of  which  only  the  first  volume  was 
published.  Gailuppi,  though  in  many  respects  Kantian, 
eaa  hardly  be  said  to  have  taken  up  fully  the  speculative 
significance  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Beaton.  He  accepts  the 
Kantian  demonstration  of  the  necessary  unity  of  couscious- 
aoun  as  the  indispensable  factor  in  knowledge,  regards  our 
knowledge  of  the  ego  as  knowledge  of  substance,  maintains 
that  in  external  perception,  or,  as  he  pnts  it,  in  sensation, 
we  are  directly  cognisant  of  the  real  thing,  and  holds  that 
the  existence  of  the  unconditioned  is  given  in  knowledge  as 
correlate  of  the  conditioned,  but  rejects  en- 
priori  element  which  is  the 
of  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  cognition, 
judgments,  according  to  him,  are  ultimately  identical — a 
selic  of  the  empiricism  of  Condillac  which  is  totally  irre- 
concilable with  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  philosophy. 
On  the  other  hand,  Qalluppi  exaggerates  the  place  and  im- 
portance of  the  moral  recson ;  with  Kaat  be  finds  u  jective 
troth  in  the  ideas  of  desert  and  duty,  and  admits  that 
ethical  judgments  are  a  priori,  without  endeavouring  to 
explain,  in  accordance  with  his  theoretical  views,  how  such 
judgment*  are  at  all  possible. 

A  good  view  of  GelloppT.  plsce  in  Italian  philosophy  is  given  in 
Ferri.  £*Mii  tur  Widoin  <U  la  Phil,  en  Mali,  au  XIX™  Slide, 
vol  L,  Paris,  1869.  8eo  also  V.  Botta,  in  Uobcnreg's  History  of 
Phil.  (Eng.  transl.,  vol.  IL,  appendix  ii.);  Prof.  Bsrsellotti,  "  Philo- 
sophy In  Italy,"  ia  Mimd,  October  1878. 

GALLTTS,  C.  CoEirajtm,  a  Roman  poet,  orator,  and 
politician,  was  born  of  humble  parents  at  Forum  Jnlii 
(Frejus),  in  Gaul,  about  the  year  66  B.C.  At  sn  early  age 
he  removed  to  Rome,  whore  he  was  tanght  by  the  same 
'  as  Virgil  and  Vsrius.  In  political  life  he  espoused 
>  of  Octavianus,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
feet  of  Egypt  Eis  conduct  in  this  position 
him  into  disgrace  with  Augustus,  and 
dreading  the  exposure  of  his  arrogance,  extortion,  and 
cruelty,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  himself  on 
his  sword,  in  the  year  26  u.r.  Gallns  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  among  his  contemporaries  as  a  man  of  intellect. 
Ha  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  Virgil,  Ovid, 
Varius,  Asinius  Follio,  and  others,  and  on  account  of  his 
four  books  of  elegies  Ovid  claimed  for  him  the  first  place 
among  the  elegise  poets  of  Rome.  His  fame  au  an  orator 
was  hardly  inferior  to  his  renown  as  a  poet ;  but  as  not 
a  fragment  of  his  composition  has  descended  to  our  times, 
we  have  no  means  of  judging  the  worth  of  his  literary 
pretensions,  and  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the  some- 
what partial  estimate  of  his  personal  friends. 

■M  Ch.  C.  Volker,  Commrntatin  <U  C.  Oalli  VU*  si  Scriptit, 
part  Im  Bona,  1840  ;  part  U..  Elharftld,  1844. 


GALT,  Joan  (1779-1839),  a  Scottish  novelist,  was  bom 
at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  on  slay  2,  1779.  He.  received  hss 
early  education  at  Irvine  and  Greenock,  and  read  largely 
from  one  of  the  public  libraries  while  serving  as  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  office.  His  first  compositions  appeared  in  the 
Greenock  Advertiier  and  the  Scott  Magazine.  In  1804  hq 
went  to  settle  in  London,  where  ho  continued  to  work  at  s 
poem  on  the  Battle  of  Urge,  which  was.  published  anony- 
mously. After  unsuccessful  attempts  to  succeed  in  business. 
Gait  left  for  the  Continent,  and  tnet  Byron  and  Sir  Johi 
Hobhouse  at  Gibraltar,  with  whom  he  had  a  tour  in  th| 
Mediterranean.  He  remained  abroad  for  three  years,  and 
then  returned  to  London.  His  early  works  are  the  Life 
and  Adminitlration  of  Waitey,  Voyage*  and  TraveU,  Letter* 
from  the  Levant,  the  Life  of  Benjamin  Wet,  Historical 
Picture*,  the  Wandering  Jew,  and  a  volume  of  dramas; 
but  he  first  showed  his  real  power  ia  The  Ayrshire  Legatee*, 
which  appeared  in  Blackwood**  Maganne  in  1820.  This 
was  followed  in  1821  by  his  masterpiece — The  Annal*  of 
the  Paruh  ;  and,  at  abort  intervals,  Sir  Andrew  Wylie,  Th» 
Entail,  The  Steam-Boat,  and  The  Provost  were  published. 
These  are  all  in  his  happiest  manner,  and  are  unsurpassed 
as  studies  of  Scottish  character.  His  next  works  were 
Ringan  Gilhaite,  a  story  of  the  Covenanters ;  The  Spaexeife, 
which  relates  to  the  times  of  James  I.  of  Scotland ;  Hothda*, 
a  novel  founded  on  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;  The  Omen, 
which  was  favourably  criticized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  sad 
The  Latt  of  the  Laird*,  another  picture  of  Scottish  life. 
In  1826  he  visited  America  for  the  second  time,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  establishment  of  the  Canada  Company — an 
undertaking  which  involved  him  in  great  difficulties,  and 
ultimately  proved  disastrous  to  bis  worldly  prospects.  It 
is  pleasant  to  remember  that,  although  Gait's  connexion 
with  Canada  was  unfortuate  for  himself,  bis  youngest  son, 
Sir  Alexander  Gait,  has  had  a  distinguished  career  there, 
and  was,  for  some  time,  finance  minister  of  the  colony.  In 
1827  Gait  founded  Guelpli  in  Upper  Canada,  passing  on 
his  way  the  township  of  Gait  on  the  Grand  River,  named 
after  him  by  the  Hon.  William  Dixon.  In  1829  be  re- 
turned to  England  commercially  a  ruined  man,  and  devoted 


ie*  of  the  Study.  In  1834  appeared 
'itceUanie*,  dedicated  by  permission 


himself  with  great  ardour  to  literary  pursuits,  of 
the  first  fruit  was  Lawrie  Todd— one  of  his  best  novels. 
Tljcn  came  Southcnnan,  a  tale  of  Scottish  life  in  the  times 
of  Queen  Mary.  In  1830  he  was  sppointed  editor  of  the 
Courier  newspaper — a  post  he  soon  relinquished.  His 
untiring  industry  was  seen  in  the  publication,  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, of  a  Life  of  Byron,  Live*  of  the  Player*,  Bogle 
Corbet,  Stanley  Buxton,  The  Member,  The  Radical,  Eben 
Ertkine,  The  Stolen  Child,  his  Autobiography,  and  a  collec- 
tion* " 

his  Literary  Life  < 

to  .William  IV.,  who  sent  the  author  a  present' of  £200. 
As  soon  as  this  work  was  published  Gslt  retired  to 
Greenock,  where  he  lingered  on  in  bad  health  till  bis  death 
on  the  11th  of  April  1839. 

Gait,  like  almost  all  voluminous  writers,  was  exceedingly 
unequal.  His  masterpieces  are  The  Ayrnhire  Legatee*,  The 
Annal*  of  the  Parish,  Sir  Atvdrew  Wylie,  The  Entail,  The 
Provost,  and  Lawrie  Todd.  The  Ayrshire  Legatee*  gives, 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  exceedingly  diverting  letters, 
the  adventures  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Pringle  and  his  family  in 
London.  The  letters  are  made  the  excuse  for  endless  tea- 
parties  and  meetings  of  kirk  session  in  the  rural  parish  of 
Garnock.  The  Annals  of  the  Parish  are  told  by  the  Rev. 
Micah  Bolwhidder,  Gait's  finest  character.  This  work  is  a 
splendid  picture  of  the  old-fashioned  Scottish  piutor  and  the 
life  of  a  country  parish ;  aud,  in  rich  humour,  genuine 
pathos,  and  truth  to  nature,  it  is  unsurpassed  even  by  Scott. 
Like  his  other  Scotch  novels,  it  is  a  fine  specimen  oi  the 
homely  graces  of  the  Scottish  dialect,  and  (MBssjrtiM  much 
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vigorous  Doric  phraseology  fat  passing  out  of  use  even  in 
Country  districts.  In  this  norel  Mr  Gait  used,  for  the  firrt 
time,  the  term  "  Utilitarian,"  which  has  since  become  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  John  Stuart  Mill 
and  his  followers  (see  AnnaU  of  the  Parish,  chap,  xxxv., 
and  a  note  by  Mr  Mill  in  Utilitarianism,  chap.  iu).  In  Sir 
Andrew  Wylie  the  hero  entered  London  as  a  poor  lad,  but 
achieved  remarkable  success  by  his  shrewd  business  quali- 
ties. The  character  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but  exces- 
sively amusing.  The  Entail  was  read  thrice  by  Byron  and 
Scott,  and  is  the  best  of  Oalt's  longer  novels.  Leddy 
Grippy  is  a  wonderful  creation,  and  was  considered  by 
Byroo  equal  to  any  female  character  in  literature  since 
Shakespeare's  time.  The  Provott,  in  which  Provost  Pawkie 
tells  his  own  story,  portrays  inimitably  the  jobbery,  bicker- 
ings, and  selfseeking  of  municipal  dignitaries  in  a  quaint 
Scottish  burgh.  In  Lawrie  Todd  Gait,  by  giving  us  the 
Scot  in  America,  has  accomplished  a  feat  which  Sir  Walter 
never  attempted.  This  novel  exhibits  more  variety  of  style 
and  a  greater  love  of  nature  than  his  other  books.  The  life 
of  a  settler  is  depicted  with  unerring  pencil,  and  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  imaginative  power  much  more  poetical  than 
any  of  the  author's  professed  poems. 

Gait's  humour  is  broader  and  more  contagious  than 
Scott's ;  and  his  pictures  of  the  sleepy  life  of  old  Scottish 
towns  are  unrivalled  in  literature.  He  is  generally  called 
an  imitator  of  Scott ;  but  the  Annali  of  the  Parish  existed 
in  MS.  before  Waverley  was  published.  As  Gait  is  pre- 
eminently an  illustrator  of  west-country  Scottish  life,  his 
range  may  be  said  to  be  narrower  than  Scotf  s ;  but  within 
it  he  is  supreme. .  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  im- 
mense services  which  Gait  has  rendered  alike  to  the  history 
of  the  manners  and  to  the  history  of  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  people. 

Por  farther  information  about  Gait,  see  hia  Autobiography  \  The 
Literary  Lift  of  John  Oalt ;  and  a  biographical  memoir  by  hia 
friend  the  late  I>r  Moir  of  linittlburtfh,  infixed  to  The  Annals  of 
the  Parish.  (T.  OL) 

GALOIS,  Evabistb  (181 1-1832),  an  eminently  original 
and  profound  French  mathematician,  born  26th  October 
1811,  killed  in  a  duel  May  1832.  A  necrological  notice 
by  his  friend  M.  Auguste  Chevalier  appeared  in  the  Revue 
Encyclopedias,  September  1832,  p.  744 ;  and  his  collected 
works  are  published,  Lionville,  t  xi.  (1846),  pp.  381-444, 
about  fifty  of  these  pages  being  occupied  by  researches  on 
the  resolubility  of  algebraic  equations  by  radicals.  But 
these  researches,  crowning  as,  it  were  the  previous  labours 
of  Lagrange,  Gauss,  and  Abel,  have  in  a  sign?!  manner 
advanced  the  theory,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they 
are  the  foundation  of  all  that  has  since  been  done,  or  is 
doing,  in  the  subject.  The  fundamental  notion  consists  in 
the  establishment  of  a  group  of  permutations  of  the  roots  of 
an  equation,  such  that  every  function  of  the  roots  invariable 
by  the  substitutions  of  the  group  is  rationally  known,  and 
reciprocally  that  every  rationally  determinable  function  of 
the  roots  is  invariable  by  the  substitutions  of  the  groups ; 
some  further  explanation  of  the  theorem,  and  in  connexion 
with  it  an  explanation  of  the  notion  of  an  adjoint  radical, 
is  given  under  Equation,  No.  32.  As  part  of  the  theory 
(but  the  investigation  has  a  very  high  independent  value 
as  regards  the  Theory  of  Numbers,  to  which  it  properly 
belongs),  Galois  introduces  tho  notion  of  the  imaginary 
roots  of  an  irreducible  congruence  of  a  degree  superior  to 
unity ;  ».«.,  such  a  congruence,  F(x)  ~  0  (mod.  a  prime 
number  p),  has  no  integer  root ;  but  what  is  done  Js  to 
introduce  a  quantity  i  subjected  to  the  condition  of  verify- 
ing the  congruence  in  question,  F(»')=l  (mod.  j>),  which 
quantity  »  is  an  imaginary  of  an  entirely  new  kind,  occupy- 
ing in  the  theory  of  numbers  a  position  analogous  to  that 
rf  -  »J —\  in  algebra. 


GALUPPI,  Baldassarrb  (1700-1785),  a  musical  coat 
poser,  was  born  in  1706,  in  the  island  of  Burano,  near  Venice. 
His  fathor,  a  barber  by  profession,  was  a  musical  amateur, 
and  prepared  his  son  for  the  music  school  of  Venice  called 
Conservatorio  degl'  Incurabili,  where  the  great  Lotti  became 
hh  master.  His  first  opera,  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  a  failure ;  but  his  comic  opera  named  Dorinda,  produced 
seven  years  later,  was  a  great  success,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  youthful  composer's  fame.  He  was  a  proline 
writer,  and  no  less  than  seventy  of  his  operas  are  enumer- 
ated, none  of  which,  however,  have  kept  the  stage.  Some 
of  theso  were  written  for  London,  where  Galuppi  resided 
between  1741  and  1744,  bat  his  masterpiece  in  tragic  opera 
was  produced  at  St  Petersburg  in  1766.  The  composer 
had  been  induced  by  liberal  offers  to  accept  a  position  as 
imperial  conductor  of  music,  and  to  leave  his  native  country 
for  Russia,  where  he  lived  in  high  honour  at  the  court  of 
the  czar,  and  is  said  to  have  in  return  done  much  for  the 
progress  of  his  art  in  Russia  by  introducing  amongst  other 
tilings  Italian  church-music.  In  1768  ho  left  Rossis,  and 
resumed  his  position  as  organist  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in  1762,  and 
which  had  been  kept  open  for  him  during  his  absence.  He 
died  in  1785,  and  left  50,000  lire  to  the  poor  of  Venice. 
His  best  comic  opera  bears  the  title  II  vumdo  delta  luna. 
The  libraries  of  Dresden  and  Vienna  preserve  several  of  his 
operas  in  MS.  At  Vienna  also  some  of  his  works  of  sacred 
music  may  be  found.    Others  are  in  Paris  and  Rome. 

GALVANI,  Lmot  (1737-1798),  an  eminent  Italian 
physiologist,  after  whom  galvanism  received  its  name,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  September  9,  1737.  It  was  his  wish  in 
early  life  to  enter  the  church,  but  by  his  parents  he  was 
educated  for  a  medical  career.  At  the  university  of  Bologna, 
in  which  city  he  practised,  he  was  in  1762  appointed  publis 
lecturer  in  anatomy,  and  soon  gained  repute  as  a  skilled 
though  not  eloquent  teacher,  and,  chiefly  from  his  researches 
on  the  organs  of  hearing  and  geni to-urinary  tract  of  birds, 
as  a  comparative  anatomist.  His  celebrated  theory  of 
animal  electricity  he  enunciated  in  a  treatise,  "De  virions 
electricitatis  in  inotu  musoulari  commenterins,"  published  in 
the  8th  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute  of  Sciences 
at  Bologna  in  1791,  and  separately  at  Modena  in  tho  follow- 
ing year,  and  elsewhere  subsequently.  The  statement  has 
frequently  been  repeated  that,  in  1786,  Galvani  had  skinned 
some  frogs  to  make  broth  for  his  wife,  who  was  in  delicate 
health ;  that  the  leg  of  one  of  those,  oo  being  accidentally 
touched  by  a  scalpel  which  had  lain  near  an  electrical 
machine,  was  thrown  into  violent  convulsions ;  and  that  it 
was  thus  that  his  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  relations 
of  animal  functions  to  electricity.  From  documents  in  tho 
possession  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  however,  it  appears 
that  twenty  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  Com- 
mentary  Galvani  was  already  engaged  in' investigations  aa 
to  the  action  of  electricity  uponxjhe  muscles  of  frogs.  Tho 
observation  that  tho  suspension  of  certain  of  these  animals 
on  m  iron  railing  by  copper  hooks  caused  twitching  in  the 
muscles  of  their  legs  led  him  to  the  invention  of  his  metallic 
arc,  the  first  experiment  with  which  is, described  in  the  third 
p*rt  of  the  Commentary,  wherein  it  is  registered  September 
20,  1786.  The  arc  he  constructed  of  two  different  metals, 
which,  placed  in  contact  the  one  with  a  ryerveand  tho  other 
with  a  muscle  of  a  frog,  caused  contraction  of  the  latter. 
In  Galvani's  view  the  motions  of  the  muscle  were  tho  result 
of  the  union,  -by  means  of  tho  metallic  arc,  of  its  exterior 
or  negative  electrical  charge  with  positive  electricity  which 
proceeded  along  the  nerve  from  its  inner  substance.  Volta, 
on  tho  other  band,  attributed  them  solely  to  the  effect  of 
electricity  having  its  source  in  the  junction  of  the  two  dis- 
similar metals  of  the  arc,  and  regarded  the  nerve  and  muscle 
simply  as  -conductors.  _  Galvani  in  one  of  hia  memoir* 
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Recorded  tbe  observation  that  muscular  contractions  ma;  be 
caused  in  a  prepared  frog  merely  by  bending  back  the  legs 
and  bringing  them  into  contact  with  the  lumbar  nerves*  as 
also  when  a  nerve  ia  touched  at  two  different  points  with  a 
morsel  of  muscle  taken  from  a  living  frog,  phenomena  not 
satisfactorily  explicable  on  the  theories  of  Volte;  bnt  after 
tha  death  of  the  Bologna  professor  very  little  was  heard  of 
animal  electricity  till,  in  1827,  the  study  of  theaubject  was 
resumed  by  Nobili.  On  Oalvani's  refusal,  from  religions 
'scruples,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public on  its  establishment,  he  was  removed  from  his  pro- 
fessorship. Deprived  thus  of  the  means  of  livelihood,  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Giacomo,  where  he  soon 
fell  into  a  feverish  decline.  The  republican  Government, 
ia  consideration  of  his  great  scientific  fame,  oventually,  but 
too  late,  determined  to  reinstate  him  in  his  chair  at  the 
university  of  Bologna.  He  died  December  4,  1798.  A 
qdarto  edition  of  his  worka  was  published  at  Bologna  in 
1841-42,  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of 
that  city,  under  the  title  Opere  edite  ed  intdile  del  pro/eeeore 
Luigi  Galvani. 

See  Volta,  "An  Account  of  torn*  DiBeoTcrios  made  by  Mr  Gab 
Ttai,  of  Bolo|?n«,"  ia  Phil.  Traiu.,  17M,  pp.  10-44  ;  J.  L.  Alibert, 
Eloyijt  Storico  4i  Luigi  Oaltnni,  Traduziont  dal  Fran-reM.  Bolog., 
1802,  fo!.;  A.-ajro,  ia  "Alexandre  Volta,"  ffiuma  Completes,  ed. 
tlsrral,  t.  L  p.  1 M,  1854 ;  and  H.  M.  Need,  JIanuaJ  of  Electricity, 
eaap.  x.;  also  EutcraiciTT,  vol  viii  p.  »,  coL  1,  and  Volta. 

GALVANISM.   See  Electricity  and  Physiolooy. 

GALVANOMETER,  an  instrument  used  for  indicating  or 
measuring  currents  of  electricity,  wherein  advantage  ia  taken 
of  tbe  force  exerted  by. such  currents  on  movable  magnets 
in  their  neighbourhood.*  When  a  galvanometer  is  used 
for  indicating  merely,  without  measuring,  it  Is  sometimes 
called  a  gal  vanoscope.  If  we  consider  only  such  instruments 
a*  have  come  into  actual  use,  this  definition  is  strict  enough 
for  practical  purposes.  If  we  were  to  consider  all  the 
instruments  that  have  been  or  might  bo  made,  some  would 
come  under  the  definition  whose  resemblance  to  the  modern 
galvanometer  would  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  electromagnetic  balance  of  B 80006^* 
which  consists  of  two  bar  magnets  hung  from  the  scale  pans 
>f  a  delicate  balance  each  in  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  bobbin 
tf  wire — one  being  over,  the  other  under  its  corresponding 
wbbin  (see  fig.  1).    The  north  poles  of  both  magnets  hang 


Fig.  1. 

downwarJs,  and  the  current  to  be  measured  is  sent  round 
the  bobbin,  so  that  each  of  the  magnets  is  repelled. 
Weights  are  put  into  the  left-hand  .scale  until  equilibrium 
ia  the  original  position  is  restored.  The  weight  thus  added 
i»  proportional  to  the  current  strength,  so  long  as  the 
induced  magnetism  of  the  magnets  can  be  neglected  This 
instrument  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  a  complete  galvanometer  of  moaern  construction  the 
bUwing  piru  nuy  occur :— (1)  the  coil  or  multiplier,  (2) 

'  For  another  definition  «*e  the  srtiele  _ 
For  •  brief  history  of  the  construction 
•»  art.  BLtcTRjcrrr,  toL  Till.  p.  18. 
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the  needle  or  movable  magnet  or  magnets,  (3)  the  astatiaing 
apparatus,  (4)  the  deflecting  or  adjusting  magnet,  (5)  the 
graduation  or  reading  apparatus,  (6)  the  damping  apparatus, 
(7)  accompanying  the  galvanometer,  as  a  piece  of  auxiliary 
apparatus,  wo  may  also  have  a  box  of  shunts.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  a  more  minute  enumeration  of  parts,  but  the 
above  will  serve  our  present  purpose.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  not  always  that  each  of  the  above  organs  is  represented 
separately ;  eomo  may  bo  wanting  in  certain  cases,  and  the 
functions  of  two  or  more  may  be  combined. 

1.  The  multiplier  or  coil  consists  of  a  ring  shaped 
channel  of  elliptical,  rectangular,  or  circular  shape — usually 
the  last,  the  cross  section  being  in  general  rectangular. 
Into  this  is  wound,  as  closely  and  regularly  as  possible,  a 
quantity  of  silk-covered  wire.  The  material  chosen  for  the 
wire  is  usually  copper,  which  should  be  as  soft  as  posaibk 
in  order  to  secure  high  conductivity.  White  silk  is  preferred 
for  the  insulating  covering,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from 
iron,  though  this  is  for  most  purposes  a  needless  refinement. 
Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  wire  is  dry  when  it  is 
wound.  It  is  usual,  in  order  to  secure  and  render  perman- 
ent the  insulation,  to  steep  the  whole  coil  in  melted  paraffin  ; 
after  this  has  been  done,  there  is  little  risk  of  loss  of  insula 
tion,  provided  the  layerg  have  been  carefully  tested  during 
the  winding.  The  idea  of  the  multiplier  in  sensitive 
galvanometers  is  to  bring  the  greatest -number  of  coils  of 
wire  within  the  least  possible  distances  of  the  magnet  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  tbe  insulating  covering  should  be 
as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  good  insulation;  this  considera- 
tion assumes  great  importance  when  coils  of  very  fine  wire 
have  to  be  wound.  After  the  wire  has  reached  a  certain 
fineness  the  proportion  of  space  occupied  by  insulating 
matter  is  so  great  that  further  reduction  of  the  section  of 
the  wire  simply  increases  the  resistance  without  enabling 
us  to  pack  more  turns  into  the  same  space.  In  general  tbe 
section  of  the  wire  ought  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
use  which  the  galvanometer  is  intended  to  serve.  The 
following  ideal  case  will  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend 
the  principle  which  regulates  the  choice  of  multiplier 
under  given  circumstances.  Suppose  the  dimensions  of  tbe 
channel,  and  the  whole  Space  which  the  wire  is  to  fill,  to  be 
given,  and  the  whole  external  resistance  also  given,  then  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  section  of  the  wire'  ought  to  be 
chosen  so  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  shall  be 
equal  to  the  external  resistance.  The  case  contemplated 
here  ia  that  where  we  have  a  simple  external  circuit;  many 
cases  can  be  reduced  to  this  at  once,  and  we  shall  consider 
below  a  more  complicated  case  of  considerable  practical 
importance.  Theoretically  the  section  of  the  wire  ought  to 
vary  with  the  distance  of  the  winding  from  the  axis  of  the 
coil  The  law  is  that  the  diameter  of  the  win  in  each  layer 
ought  to  be  proportional  to  the  linear  dimension  of  that 
layer.  This  is  sometimes  roughly  carried  out  in  practice 
by  winding  the  outer  layers  of  thicker  wire  than  the  inner.* 
The  proper  form  of  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  coil 
depends  on  the  use  for  which  the  instrument  is  destined, 
and  will  be  more  properly  discussed  when  we  describe 
particular  instruments.  In  a  certain  class  of  galvanometers 
called  differential,  the  wire  on  the  coil  is  wound  double,  so 
that  two  cor  rente  can  be  sent  through  aide  by  side  in  the 
same  or  in  opposite  directions. 

2.  The  needle  consists  of  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel, 

'  In  this  and  all  that  follows  the  silk  corning  U  either  neglected  ot 
ia  snppoeed  to  eary  in  thklcneu  »i  the  diameter  of  tbe  wire. 
*  Tbe  cross  section  of  tbe  coil  it  not  a  natter  of  indifference  ia 


•ensitira  galvanometers  ;  bnt  the  question  is  hardly  of  sufficient 
Unportince  to  need  dlecueslon  here.  Information  on  the  subject 
will  be  fonnd  In  W.  Weber's  EleetrotiynamueAe  tfaatbutimmungen, 
Thl.  ii;  H.  Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.,  1699  ;  MuweU'e  Electricity  anS 
Magnetism,  vol.  Ii.  sec.  714  Jeakin's  Electricity  cmd  Mag 
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wbich  should  be  as  hard  as  possible.  Watch-spring  ateel  is 
sumetimea  used,  and  file  steel  ia  recommended  by  some 
authorities.  The  hardness  U  important  for  two  reasons, — 
in  the  first  place,  to  ensure  that  the  permanent  magnetism 
of  the  needle  ahall  not  alter.  Tbia  is  of  amall  importance 
where  permanent  deflections  are  to  be  observed,  provided 
we  can  bo  sure  that  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  axis  does 
not  alter.  In  the  second  place  tbe  induced  magnetism  ia 
less  in  hard  than  in  soft  steel,  though  not  so  modi  less  as 
somo  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Tho  best  way  of 
avoiding  induced  magnetism  would  be  to  make  the  needle 
spherical  in  form;  the  advantage  thus  gainod,  however, 
would  in  mo.nt  cases  be  counterbalanced  by  other  defects. 

The  form  of  the  needle  has  been  much  varied  by  different 
constructors.  In  the  earlier  instruments  they  were  made 
very  long,  and  were  suspended  like  compass  needles  by  means 
of  a  jowelled  cup  playing  on  a  stoel  point  We  have  heard 
on  good  authority  that  for  some  purposes,  such  as  mounting 
tangent  galvanometer  needles,  this  method  of  suspension,  if 
carefully  carried  out,  really  answers  very  welL  By  far  the 
>  usual  mode  of  suspension,  however,  ia  by  means  of  a 
silk  fibre,  or  by  a  bundle  of  aueh  fibres.  Weber  in- 
troduced the  use  of  heavy  magnets  whose  moment  of  inertia 
and  time  of  oscillation  were  great  For  many  purposes 
each  needles  have  great  advantages — where,  for  instance, 
the  time  of  oscillation,  the  logarithmic  decrement,  or  the 
extent  of  swing  of  the  needle  has  to  be  observed.  Where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  galvanometer  ia  to  be  need  merely  as 
an  indicator,  particularly  in  detecting  transient  currents,  a 
light  needle  of  small  moment  of  inertia  should  be  used. 
Continental  constructors,  no  doubt  unduly  influenced  by  a 
reverence  for  Weber's  methods,  have  failed  to  realize  this; 
nnd  we  have  seen  few,  if  indeed  any,  instruments  by  them 
really  well  suited  for  measuring  resistances  with  the 
Wheotatone'a  bridge.  This  principle  has  been  carried 
farthest  in  the  galvanometers  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  in 
some  of  wbich  toe  needle  with  all  its  appurtenances  weighs 
littlo  over  a  grain. 

In  some  galvanometers  (e.g.,  certain  telegraphic  rending 
instruments)  the  needle  is  movable  about  a  horizontal  axis, 
aud  is  weighted  so  as  to  be  vertical  in  its  undisturbed  posi- 
tion. Owing  to  the  friction  at  tbe  points  where  the  axis 
is  supported,  this  method  of  suspension  is  useless  for  sensi- 
tive instruments. 

3.  When,  as  is  usual,  the  galvanometer  magnet  is  mov- 
able in  a  horizontal  plane,  the  force  which  balances  the 
electromagnetic  force  of  the  current  in  the  multiplier  is  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic  force.  Each 
of  these  forces  is  proportional  to  the  magnetic  moment  of 
the  galvanometer  needle,  and  consequently  the  ratio  of  the 
forces,  on  which  depends  the  magnitude  of  tbe  deflexion  of 
the  needle,  is  independent  of  tbe  magnetic  moment  of  tbe 
needle.  We  cannot  therefore  increase  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  galvanometer  by  simply  increasing  the  magnetic 
moment  of  the  needle.  Tbe  action  of  tho  earth  can,  how- 
ever, bo  counteracted,  and  the  needle  rendered  more  or  less 
jttaiic  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways. 

One  way  ia  to  fix  on  the  same  axis  of  suspension  two 
parallel  magnets,  whose  magnetic  moments  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal,  and  wbich  are  turned  opposite  ways.  The 
whole  system  is  suspended  eo  that  one  of  the  magnets  swings 
inside  the  multiplier  and  the  other  over  it,  as  in  fig.  2. 
Tn  more  modern  instruments,  such  as  those  constructed  by 
Messrs  Elliot  Brothers,  the  multiplier  consists  of  two  equal 
coils  placed  one  vertically  over  the  other,  each  enclosing  ono 
of  the  magnets  of  the  astatic  system,  as  in  fig.  3.  Another 
method  is  to  place  a  magnet,  or  a  system  of  magneto,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  galvanometer,  so  as  to  counteract  the 
earth's  force.  In  general,  one  magnet  will  suffice,  placed 
vertically  under  or  over  the  galvanometer,  in  the  magnetic 
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meridian,  its  north  pole  of  coarse  pointing  north.  Fan 
convenience  this  magnet  should  be  mounted  on  a  vertical 
graduated  rod,  with 

In  adjusting  the  sensi 
tiveness  of  the  galvano- 
meter, it  will  be  useful  to 
recollect  that  the  coupla 
tending  to  bring  the 
needle  back  to  its  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  varies 
directly  as  the  asjwixe  of 
the  number  of  oscilla- 
tions which  the  needle 
executes  in  a  given  time 
when  no  current  ia  pass- 
ing through  the  multi- 
plier.1 As  the  astatizing 
magnet  is  brought  nearer  Jig-.  2. 

and  nearer  to  the  galvanometer,  tne  oscillations  of  tbe  needle 
will  be  seen  to  become  slower  and  alpwer,  till  at  hut  the 
equilibrium  becomes  unstable,  and  the  needle  I 
through  180* ;  after  which,  on  causing 
the  magnet  to  approach  still  farther, 
the  rapidity  of  oscillation  increases. 
If  tho  damping  be  very  strong,  and  the 
mirror  very  light,  an  intermediate  stage 
called  the  aperiodic  State  is  paused 
through. 

4.  The  normal  position  of  the  magnetic 
axis  of  the  needle,  when  no  current  is 
passing,  is  parallel  to  the  windings  of 
tho  multiplier.  It  is  particularly  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  in  this  position 
when  the  galvanometer  is  being  used ' 
as  a  measuring  instrument,  and  it  its 
advisable  in  any  case,  since  this  is  the 
position  in  which  for  a  given  current  the. 
electromagnetic  action  on  the  needle  is  greatest  The  final 
adjustment  might  of  course  be  made  by  moving  the  multi- 
plier, but  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  move  the  needle,  a 
magnet  being  used  for  the  purpose  Sometimes  the  astatiz- 
ing magnet  is  used,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  much  weaker 
magnet  for  the  fine  adjustment,  suspended  like  the  ostatizcr 
on  a  vertical  axis,  having  a  vertical  motion  and  a  motion  of 
rotation.  It  is  better  still  to  use  a  magnet  placed  with  its 
axis  in  the  axis  of  tbe  multiplier,  so  that  it  can  be  slid 
backwards  and  forwards  at  pleasure.  We  have  seen  twe 
such  magnets  placed  side  by  side,  with  their  north  and 
eouth  and  their  south  and  north  poles  together ;  this  gives 
a  differential  adjustment  which  is  very  convenient.  The 

I  main  advantage  of  placing  magnets  in  this  way  is  that  we 
can  alter  the  direction  of  the  lines  of  force  with  a  minimum 
I  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  magnetic  field 

5.  The  graduation  or  reading  apparatus  in  the  older 
instruments  consisted  of  a  pointer  or  index  fixed  to  the 
magnet  (very  often  it  was  the  magnet  itself),  playing  over 
a  circular  graduation  centred  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
axis  of  rotation  of  the  needle.  Tho  mirror  method  of  read- 
ing which  prevails  in  most  modern  instruments  was  origin- 
ally suggested  by  Poggendorff,  and  carried  out  in  practice 
by  Gauss  and  Weber.  A  mirror  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
macnet,  so  that  tho  reflecting  face  passes  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible through  tbe  vertical  axis  of  rotation  of  the  needt?. 
Tbe  glass  of  the  mirror  should  be  very  thin,  otherwise  a 
greater  or  less  correction  for  its  thickness  will  be  necessary. 
In  the  fuhjertiw  method  of  reading,  a  scale  is  fixed  befi>n 
the  mirror,  which  is  usually  piano  (it  must  bo  well  made  U 


1  This  it  not  exactly  trim  whern  there  U 
I  sufficient  lor  crdinary  purposes. 
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be  of  an  v  use),  tad  the  image  of  the  scale  is  observed  by 
means  of  a  telescope  fixed  over  or  under  the  eentre  of  the 
Wo.  The  seek  divisions  are  seen  to  pats  the  wires  of  the 
tekssope,  end  if  t>  circular  scale  be  Med,  whose  centre  is  in 
ike  axes  of  sas  pension  of  the  mirror,  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  on  the-  cross  wires  in  any  two  positions  of  the 
magnet  is  a  measure  of  twice  the  deflection  of  the  magnet. 
A  correction  ia  necessary  when  a  straight  scale  is  awed.  The 
reader  who  has  occasion  to  aee  the  method  will  find  prac- 
tical instructions,  with  tables  of  corrections,  iu  Wiedemann's 
GWoanimw,  lid.  ii.  sec.  181  Maxwell's  JZUxtridry 
and  Magnetism,  voL  ii.  sec  460  a?o»  In  the  e&ctute 
saetbod,  which  is  more  usually  practised  in  this  country,  the 
mirror  is  concave,  and  refloats  the  imago  of  a  fixed  illumin- 
ated slit  (often  furnished  with  a  vertical  wire  where  greater 
accuracy  is  desired)  upon  a  graduated  scale.  The  readings 
are  proportional  to  double  the  deflexion  of  the  needle,  or 
to  the  tangent  of  the  double  deflexion,  according  as  the 
scale  is  circular  or  straight. 

6.  By  damping  is  meant  the  decrease  of  the  extent  of  the 
Mediations  of  the  galvanometer  needle  arising  from  the 
dissipation  of  energy  through  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
action  of  currents  induced  in  neighbouring  metallic  circuits, 
the  viscosity  of  the  suspension  fibre,  and  so  on.  There  is 
always  more  or  less  damping  swing  to  the  first  two  causes, 
and  possibly  the  third ;  but  in  many  cases,  where  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  oscillations  should  subside  very  quickly,  the 
damping  is  purposely  increased.  Iu  the  older  instruments 
the  damping  arrangement  consisted  of  masses  of  copper 
surronnding  the  magnet  This  is  carried  to  the  extreme  in 
Wiedemann's  tangent  galvanometer,  where  the  needle  is 
ring  shaped,  and  swings  in  a , ring-shaped  cavity  not  much 
larger  than  itself,  iu  the  heart  of  a  mass  of  copper.  In  the 
tieed-beat  galvanometers  of  Sir  William  Thomson  the 
magnet  with  its  attached  mirror  is  enclosed  in  a  flat  cell, 
in  which  it  can  just  move  freely  to  the  required  extent 
The  dampiug,due  to  the  pumping  of  the  air  backwards  and 
forwards  round  the  edges  o(  the  mirror,  is  so  great  that  the 
needle  swings  off  to  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  remains 
there  without  oscillating  at  all.  The  same  result  is  attained 
in  Varley's  construction  by  immersing  the  needle  in  a  cell 
filled  with  liquid. 

7.  The  box  of  shunts  ia  simply  a  set  of  resistances; 
generally  there  are  three, — Jth,  v',th,  and  s4vtn  °*  *be 
resistance  of  the  multiplier  When  it  is  required  to  reduce 
the  sensibility  of  the  galvaaomoter,  the  terminals  of  one  of 
these,  nay  the  ,\'.b,  are  connected  with  the  terminals  of  the 
multiplier ;  w«  thus  have  a  multiple  arc  in  place  of  the 
galvanometer,  and  the  current  is  divided  between  its 
branches  in  the  ratio  of  their  conductivities,  so  that  one- 
huadredth1  of  the  whole  current  Hows  through  the  galvano- 
meter. By  means  of  such  a  box  as  we  have  described,  we 
can  therefore  send  through  the  galvanometer  the  whole  of 
any  current,  or  the  tenth,  hundredth,  or  thousandth  part. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  introduction  of  the  shunt 
diminishes  the  whole  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  circuit. 
In  most  cases,  however,  this  is  of  little  moment;  where 
necevtaxy,  the  alteration  may  be  either  compensated1  or 
allowed  for. 

Sensitive  G at mnomettrs. — Tn  galvanometers  of  this  class 
ever;,  thing  is  disposed  so  as  to  bring  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  turns  of  wire  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
needle.  The  needle  is  therefore  made  as  small  and  compact 
s»  possible,  and  the  windings  embrace  it  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible, the  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  coil  being  reduced  to 
a  minimum.    The  astatic  multiplier  (fig  4)  is  an  instru- 


ct of  this  kind  which 


coil  is  of  flat,  rectangular  shape,  with  a 
opening  just  large  enough  to  allow  one  of  ths 
the  astatic  system 
to  swing  freely. 
The  other  magnet 
swings  over  a  gra- 
duated circle  placed 
on  the  top  of  the 
caO,  and  serves  also 
as  an  index  Some- 
a  mirror  aud 


for  the  index  and 
graduated  circle. 
The  sole  on  which 
the  coil  stands  ia 
movable  on  a  fixed 
piece  which  can  be 
levelled  by  means 
of  three  screws.  A 
graduation  is  often 
furnished  to  mea- 
sure the  angle  of 
rotation  of  the  coil 
about    a   vertical  *.— Astatic  multiplier, 

axis;  this  is  useful  when  the  galvanometer  haa  to  be 
graduated  or  corrected  for  the  toraion  of  the  fibre. 

In  the  galvanometers  of  Sir  William  Thomson,  which  era 
the  most  sensitive  hitherto  constructed,  the  central  opening 
of  the  coil  is  circular,  being  just  large  enough  to  allow  f re*» 
play  to  a  small  concave  mirror  a  centimetre  or  so  in 
diameter.  Usually  the  coil  is  wound  in  two  halves,  which 
cau  be  screwed  together  with  a  septum  between  them,  in 
which  is  placed  the  arrangement  for  suspending  the  mirror 
and  magnets.  In  dead-beat  instruments  the  coil  is  often 
wound  in  a  single  piece,  and  the  mirror  is  arranged  im  a 
celt,3  glazed  back  and  front,  and  fitted  into  a  tube  wf ' 
slides  into  the  core  of  the  coiL 

Fig.  5  represents  a  very  com 


The 


1  SW  art.  ELlcraiCITT,  p.  43. 

•  £  g-,  ia  above  cim  by  introducing  into  the  galvanometer  circuit 
Aths,  rYstk*.  lYiVfc*.  w.pscUwlr  of  the  reebtaace  of  tb«  multiplier. 


Flu.  5.—  Farra  of  Thomson's  Galvanometer. 


galvanometer,  the  oniy  specimen  of  ita  xrnd  we  have  i 
The  peculiarity  of  its  construction  consists  in  the  connexion 
between  the  scale  and  the  galvanometer,  which  save*  much 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  instrument  It  was  constructed 
by  Elliot  Brothers  for  the  British  Association  Committee 
en  Electrical  StscJaris.  Such  a  galvanometer  as  this,  pro- 
vided with  a  high  and  low  resistance  coil,  would  meet  all 
the  wants  of  most  laboratories. 

In  another  form  called  the  marine  galvanometer,  the 
mirror  is  strung  on  a  fibre  stretched  between  two  fixed 
points.    In  order  to  keep  the  needle  from 


•  TbU  arrangement  It  that  a.!  -Pled  by  While  of  CUafow  In  the 
JvaaoneUra  mad*  br  him  after  Sir  Wm.  Tbomeoo'e  pattern. 
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by  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  its  centre  of  gravity  is  carefully 
adjusted  bo  as  to  be  in  the  axis  of  suspension.  The  mirror 
■  euciosed  in  a  narrow'  cell  which  just  allows  it  room  to 
deflect  to  the  required  extent,  and  damps  the  oscillation  so 
effectually  that  the  instrument  is  "  dead  beat"  In  order 
to  destroy  the  directive  action  of  the  earth,  the  inconveni- 
ence of  which  in  a  galvanometer  for  use  on  board  ship  is 
obvious,  the  case  of  this  galvanometer  is  made  of  thick  soft 
iron,  which  completely  encloses  the  whole,  leaving  only  a 
small  window  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  ray  of  light 
by  means  of  which  the  motions  of  the  mirror  are  read: 
a  flat  horse-shoe  magnet  placed  on  the  top  of  the  case 
still  farther  overpowers  the  earth's  force  and  directs  the 
mirror. 

All  these  galvanometers  may,  of  coarse,  be  wound  double 
and  used  differentially.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  small 
auxiliary  compensating  coil  is  often  need  to  correct  the 
inequality  of  the  magnetic  fields  due  to  the  two  seta  of 
windings.  This  auxiliary  coil  is  usually  mounted  on  a 
spindle  in  the  axis  of  the  main  coil,  and  can  be  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  till  a  current  passing  through  it 
and  one-set  of  windings  iu  one  direction,  and  through  the 
other  set  of  windings  in  the  other  direction,  does  not 
sensibly  deflect  the  mirror. 

The  astatic  arrangement  described  above  (p.  51,  fig.  4) 
is  often  adopted.  A  galvano- 
meter of  this  construction  by 
Elliot  Brothers  is  shown  in  fig. 
6.  It  may  be  questioned,  how- 
ever, whether  for  ordinary 
purposes  the  additional  sensi- 
bility thus  gained  compensates 
for  the  increased  complexity, 
and  cost  of  the  instrument 

Standard  Qalvanometen.— 
When   galvanometers  are  in- 
tended for  measuring  currents, 
there  must  be  some  law  con- 
necting the  indications  of  the 
needle  with  the  strength  of  the 
current  in  the  multiplier.  It 
is  therefore  of  great  importance 
that  slight  variations  in  the 
position  of  the  magnet  should 
not  introduce  large  or  irregular 
(incalculable)  variations  into  the  J^. 
indications  of  the  instrument,  ytj 
Accordingly  in  standard  instru- 
ments  the  windings  are  much     Fw.6. — Elliot's  Astatic 
farther  removed  from  the  mag-  Galvanometer, 
net  than  in  sensitive  galvanometers,  and  in  the  best  forma 
the  multiplier  is  so  disposed  that  it  produces  a  uniform 
field  of  magftetic  force  around  the  needle. 

The  earliest  forms  of  standard  galvanometer  were  the 
tangent  and  sine  compasses  invented  by  Pouillet  The 
first  of  these  consists  simply  of  a  single  vertical  coil  of 
wire,  with  a  magnet  suspended  at  its  centre,  whose 
deflexion  may  be  read  in  any  of  the  various  ways  already 
described.  If  the  length  of  the  magnet  be  very  small,  the 
field  in  its  neighbourhood  may  be 


and  the  electromagnetic  couple  will  be  propor- 
to  cost?,  6  being  the  deflexion  from  the  plane  of 
tho  windings.  If  the  windings  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,1  the  couple  due  to  the  earth's 
action  tending  to  bring  the  magnet  back  to  its  position  of 
equilibrium  will  be  proportional  to  sin  6,  hence  the  current 
etrength  will  be  proportional  to  tan  0. 


1  This  can  be  done  most  easily  by  me*n«  of  &  mi 
u  multiplier  and  adj <uUd  so  s*  to  be  parallel  to  the 


mirror  attached  to 


If  the  multiplier  be  movable  about  a  vertical  axis  through" 
angles  which  can  be  measured  in  any  way,  the  instrument 
may  be  used  as  a  sine  compass.  The  current  is  applied 
and  the  multiplier  turned  round  after  the  magnet  until 
the  axis  of  the  latter  is  again  parallel  to  the  windings. 
The  current  strength  is  now  clearly  proportional  to  sin  0, 
where  9  is  the  deflexion  of  the  multiplier  from  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  When  tho  instrument  is  used  in  this  way, 
the  needle  being  always  brought  into  the  same  position 
relative  to  the  windings,  the  uniformity  of  the 
field  is  a<cnatter  of  indifference,  and  there  ia  no 
for  the  needle  to  be  short 

Geugain  attempted  to  improve  the 
by  suspending  the  magnet  ex- 
ceutrically  at  a  point  in  the 
axis  of  the  coil  distant  from 
the  centre  by  half  the  radius  of 
the  coiL  This,  however,  ia  in 
reality  the  reverse  of  an  im- 
provement1 

A  real  advance,  however,  was 
made  by  Helmholtx,  who  placed 
two  equal  parallel  and  vertical 
coils,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
magnet,  each  at  a  distance  from 
it  equal  to  half  the  common 
radius.  In  fig.  19,  at  the  end 
of  his  second  volume,  Maxwell 
gives  a  diagram  of  the  lines  of 
force  due  to  two  equal  parallel 
circular  circuits,  from  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  magnetic 
field  at  the  centre  of  such  an 
arrangement  of  currents  is  vory 
approximately  uniform.  This 
approximation  may  bo  carried 

still  farther  by  adding  a  third  Fio.  7.—  Galvanometer  designed 
coil  parallel  to  the  two  others,  bT  Professor  M&i wetl- 
and equidistant  from  them.  n»  »ire>  woand  to  two  peniw 
In  some  examples  of  Helm- 
holtz's  galvanometer  the  wind- 
ings are  arranged  on  a  conical 
surface,  so  that  the  ratio  of  tho 
radius  of  each  to  the  distance 
of  its  plane  from  the  centre  of 
the  magnet  shall  be  2  : 1.  Ia 
reality  this  is  unnecessary,  pro- 
vided the  ratio  of  the  depth 
and  breadth  of  the  usual  rect- 
angular channel  be  properly 
adjusted  (see  Maxwell,  vol.  il 
sec.  713).  Fig.  7  represents 
a  galvanometer  of.  the  kind 
described. 

Reduction  of  Galvanometer  Indications. — When  the  position  of 
•very  layer  of  wire  in  the  multiplier  is  known  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  and  the  multiplier  arranged  so  a*  to  produce  a  sensibly 
uniform  field,  the  electromagnetic  action  per  unit  of  current  can  M 
calculated  for  every  position  of  the  magnet  In  this  case  tho 
galranometer  is  an  absolute  instrument.  When  we  possess  one 
absolute  instrument  it  is  easy  to  evaluate  the  indications  of.  sny 
other  in  sbsolute  measure  by  means  of  it ;  we  have  only  to  pass  the 
same  current  through  both  galvanometers  in  scries  and  compare  th* 
readings.  The  best  way,  however,  to  construct  a  standard  galvano- 
meter is  to  provide  for  uniformity  of  field  in  the  core  of  the  multiplier, 
and  find  the  resultant  electromagnetic  force  for  unit  current,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  constant  of  the  instrument,  by  comparison  with  a  pair 
of  equal  standard  coiMof  large  dismeter  (18  in.  to  24  in.).  These  are 
arranged  vertically  on  the  same  axis,  the  distance  between  them 
being  equal  to  the  mean  radius,  just  as  in  Helmholtx's  galvanometer. 
Tbs  galvanometer  to  be  tested  is  placed  symmetrically  between  the 


cut  In  a  cylindrical  bloc* 
of  hard  wood,  each  an  Inch  brosd 
and  an  Inch  deep.  The  radlai  of 
the  bottom  at  each  channel  It  oo» 
Inch,  and  the  distant*  between 
them  ia  halt  an  Inch.  Ths  cylin- 
drical perforation  In  the  cor*  of 


ths  multiplier  Is  11  toe*  In  dls- 
aoean  I 
to  s*l»g  freely  without 


to  allow  in* 


Into 


meter— large  enough 

-  Irs  . 
Irregular  air  currents.  Sc. 
the  ends  of  tho  core  axs 
ed  two  caps  containing  * 
piece  of  plans  parallel  glass  and  s 
plano-oueTei  lens  respectUe  ly.  lbs 
former  for  subjective,  the  istter 
for  obfsctlre  reading.  By  means 
of  a  slit  and  screw  la  th*  stesa 
which  supports  the  Instrument,  s 
heilsentsl  bar  can  be  Bied  parallel 
to  the  aaie  of  the  multiplier.  Oa 
this  a  dvaectlng  magnet  can  be 
mounted,  so  that  ths  galvanometer 
can  bo  need  as  a  r 


71*.  71*. 
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th.  whole 
multiple  are  U  then 
formed,  ODe  branch 
of  which  cod  taint  the 
ceil*  and  the  other 
the  galvanometer,  so 
thit  the  magnetic 
•etions  opiwsc.  each 
otbec  The  retiet- 
of  tho  two 
ire  then 
edjoited  tiU  the  gal. 
vinometer  needle 
give*  no  indication 
vben  a  current  ie 
ant  through  the 
multiple  arc  The 


and  the  axe*  of  all  the  coil*  coincident 

a  * 


If  R  and 


Fig.  8. 


be      reaittanee*  in  the  branch©*  oontaining  the  galvanometer 


and  coils  respectively,  then  tho 

iaerf:8}  eo  that 
former  is  known. 


tb4t  of  the  coils  i 


of  the  galvanometer  fc  to 
the  Utter  is  calculated1  the 


The  constant  of  the  galvanometer  G  being  known,  the  value  of  a 
carrcat  producing  a  deflexion  >  it  given  in  absolute  measure  by 

l-»taa., 

H  being  the  horizontal  component  of  the  earth's  msgnetin  fores. 

Ia  many  casee  it  la  none  is* it  to  correct  for  the  toraion  of  the  sus- 
ptnJing  fibre,  file  value  of  this  correetion  la  easily  found  by 
turning  the  multiplier*  through  BO"  either  way,  and  observing  how 
far  the  neclle  follow,  it  The  readcrwill  find  all  necessary  detail 
in  Jlaxwcll,  Tol.  iL,  sees.  452,  743. 

In  all  cases  where  great  accuracy  ia  required,  it  is  advisable  to 
indwtt*,  or,  aa  it  is  sometime*  said,  to  calibrate  the  galvanometer, 
that  U,  to  compare  the  electromagnetic  couple  exerted  by  the  multi- 
plier when  tho  needle  is  deflated  through  an  angle  t  with  that 
when  the  needle  is  parallel  to  the  windings.  It  la  easy  to  see  that 
this  mar  he  done  by  means  of  the  arrangement  described  above  for 
Ending  the  constant  of  a  galvanometer.  If  tho  object  simply  is  to 
-alibrato  the  galvanometer  without  reducing  its  indications  to 
d«oInte  measure,  the  standard  coils  may  be  replaced  bv  a  single 
ceil  of  sufficient  magnetic  moment  pUced  in  the  axia  of  the  muttl- 
of  calibration,  which  is  simpler,  and  in 
y,  although  possibly  more  laborious, 
be  understood  from  fig.  9.    The  reaistanco  a  la  equal  to  the 


Fig.  ». 

resistance  of  tho  galTsnometar,  and  they  .... 
changed.    By  adjusting/ the  ratio  of  the  enrrenta  in  the  brand 
of  the  multiple  arc  may  be  varied  as  we  please,  and  by  vary  in 


he  rapidly  inter- 
hea 

f  * 


tin  one  of  the  branches  can  always  be  brought  to  a 
strength,  any  that  which  produces  unit  deflexion  of  the 
galvanometer  needle.  We  can  thus,  by  repeatedly  Interchanging  a 
and  b,  romi»re  the  deflexions  produced  by  a  aeries  of  current*  whose 
strengths  are  given  moltiplea  of  the  standard  strength.  If  the 
faXperiruenter  ha?  two  gixlvanoin 
as  v  of  course  be  avoided. 

0*  the  Urn  of  th*  GalvanomgUr. — We  may  add  a  few 
the  different  uses  to  which  a  galvanometer  may  be  put 

•/  OurrtnU. — Ons  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  sees  of  a 
er  is  to  indicate  the  current*  tent  through  "telegraph 
cables.   In  the  case  of  submarine  cablet,  where  the  current* 
very  feeble,  dead-beat  galvanometers-  of  Thomson's  or 
Variey's  construction  are  used. 

When  s  current  is  to  bo  detected  which  produces  a  very  small  or 
qnife  insensible  permanent  deflexion,  the  following  process,  called  the 
method  of  multiplication,  is  sometimes  used.  The  period  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  needle  ia  first  found ;  then,  the  needle  wing  st  rest  or 
oaly  swinging  through  a  very  small   re,  the  current  is  applied 

■  See  for  such  calculation*  Maxwell,  vol.  II-,  chap*,  si  v. -and  xv. 
»  Or  the  piece  to  which  the  fibre  ie  attached.  If  It  Is  not  rigidly 
attached  to  tbo  multiplier. 


t!ir"«igh  bilf  the  period  of  oscillation  so  ta  to  urge  the  needle 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  going,  then,  intermitted  for  half  a 
period,  then  ipplied  (gain,  and  «w  on.  If  a  current  in  the  supposed 
direction  really  exist,  the  oscillation*  of  the  magnet  will  gradually 
increase,  until  the  energy  supplied  by  the  intermittent  action  of  the 
current  ia  equal  to  that  watted  by  th*  damping  of  the  needle. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  is  more  effective  the  smaller  the 
damping  of  the  needle ;  it  leads  .to  no  advantage  whatever  with  • 
dead-beat  instrument 

Resistaitet  Measuring— In  comparing  resistances,  sensitive  gal- 
vanometers of  Sir  William  Thomson's  construction*  are  by  far 
the  most  convenient}  the  dead-beat  arrangement  hvtaaeutial  for' 
rapid  work. 

If  a  differential  galvanometer  of  given  dimensions  be  used  (see 
art  Elbctwoitt,  p.  44),  and  if  the  resistance  of  the  battery  ia 
negligible  compared  with  tho  other  resistances  u*ed,  th*  wire  with 
which  it  ia  wound  should  be  chosen  so  that  it*  resistance  U  one- 
third  of  the  resistance  to  be  measured.* 

It  it  shown  in  the  art  Electbioity  (p.  44)  that,  in  arranging  a 
Wheat  stone's  bridge  to  measure  a  given  resistance,  all  the  arms  of 
the  bridge  and  the  battery  and  galvanometer  should  have  equal 
resistances.  At  a  rale,  all  these  are  not  at  our  disposal.  If  the 
resistanoea  of  the  arm*  and  of  the  battery  are  given,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  -the  galvanometer  (of  given  dimensions)  ia  at  our  disposal, 
then  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  ought  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  multiple  are  which  remains  between  the-  terminals  of  th* 
galvanometer  when  the  batterv  is  disconnected  from  the  bridge,' 
This  may  be  deduced  at  once  from  the  expression  given  In  vol  vil«. 
p.  <4. 

Again,  the  reaistanco  to  be  measured  and  the  battery  and  galva- 
nometer resistance  being  given  we  may  inquire  what  ia  the  best 
arrangement  of  the  arms  of  the  bridge. 

Differentiating  the  expression  given  in  voL  viiL 
respect  to  y  and  a,  we  get 

Bo-rMir».f(r,<it+0)R-ota+B)| , 

BO-»MV-»{»Vt+B)K-B<lt+0)} ; 
the  solution  of  which  is  obviously 


p.  44 


i- 


whenoe  we  have  8=  a/M-jfe'tV  T-  '  jffi  • 
determining  the  resistances  of  the  disposable  arms. 

It  appears  that,  when  Band  Q  are  given,  the  resistance  or  the 
arm  opposite  to  the  resistance  to  bo  measured  ought  always  to  be 
the  geometric  mean  between  B  and  0.* 

In  a  certain  class  of  observations  a  needle  with  largo  moment  of 
inertia  is  need.  The  methods  in  use  are  mostly  due  to  Gauss  and 
Weber.  For  an  account  of  these  methods  the  reader  It  referred  to 
Maxwell,  chap.  xvi.  He  should  alto  consult  a  paper  by  Du  Hoi* 
Reymond  in  MonaUber.  d.  Berl.  Mad.,  1890-70.  (O.  CB.) 

GALVESTON. 

GALVESTON,  the  largest  and  most  extensively  wmmer 
rial  city  of  the  Slate  of  Texas,  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, ia  situated  340  miles  west  of  the  month  of  the  South 
Pass  of  the  Mhwssippi  River,  on  Galveston  Island,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Bav  of  Galveston  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  I*, 
ia  situated  in  latitude  29°  18'  north,  and  04°  47'  west  long; 
rude.  It  is  about  two  miles  from  the  northeast  comer  of  tho 
island,  which  projection  ie  known  as  Fort  Point  It  is  a  port 
of  entry,  and  the  principal  seaport  city  of  the  State-  Galveston 
is  the  county  seat  of  Galveston  county,  of  which  the  largest 
portion  is  on  the  main  land,  separated  from  the  city  and  inland 
by  East  and  West  Bay*.  The  land  is  low  and  sandy  and  lie* 
quite  level.  The  island  it  long  and  narrow,  extending  parallel 
with  the  shore,  in  a  north  eastrrlv  and  southwesterly  direction, 
for  the  distance  of  28  miles,  having  an  average  width  of  about 
two  miles. 

Excellent  opportunities  are  found  for  turf  bathing  on  the 
beach,  and  for  most  beautiful  drives  during  the  periods  of  low 
tide-  Bolivar  Peninsula  runs  out  from  the  main  land  to 
within  two  miles  of  Fort  Point,  and  at  the  head  of  the  penin- 
sula is  Bolivar  Point  lighthotlee.  The  Galveston  harbor  is  the 
best  on  the  coast  line  of  Tex  a*.  It  has  more  than  twelve  and 
three-fourths  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide.  This  bar 
stretches  arrow  the  entrance  to  the  hay  and  has  been  formed 
and  maintained  by  the  sand  moved  by  the  constant  undertow 
of  waves  and  currents. 

Trinitv  River  flows  into  the  northern  end  of  the  bay,  and 
San  Jacinto  River  and  Buffalo  Bayou  empty  into  it  a  little 
further  south.  The  mean  rise  and  fall  nf  the  tide  it  a  little 
tides  rite  as  high  i 
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and  fall  two  feet  below  the  mean  low-water  mark.  Under  the 
InDnenee  of  heavy  winds  and  storms,  the  rise  has  been  a*  high 
m  nine  feet. 

The  harbor  at  Galveston,  having  a  depth  at  its  entrance  at 
Che  present  rime  of  nearly  fourteen  feet,  is  the  best  harbor  on 
the  entire  gulf  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Bio  (J  ramie.  It  is  also  believed  to  be  the  one  most  susceptible 
of  such  improvements  as  would  constitute  a  harbor  of  the  first 
class.  Its  superiority  to  the  other  porta  of  Texas  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  coast  survey  charts  and  by  the  Tact  that  the 
principal  railroads  of  this  State  extend  toUalveslou  or  connect 
with  railroads  terminating  at  that  point  The  value  of  rail- 
road properties  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  Millions  of  dollars.  This  large  ex|ienditure  of  private 
capital  in  supplving  means  of  internal  transportation  in  Texas, 
expresses  faith  in  the  resources  of  this  State,  and  emphasize* 
the  importance  of  securing  for  it  a  first-class  seaport.  Such 
expenditure  stands  also  as  the  strongest  indorsement  of  any 
practical  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object.  The 
proposed  improvement  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  (Talves- 
ton  would  constitute  a  connecting  link  between  this  great 
system  of  internal  transportation  and  the  ocean,  nature's  great 
tree  highway  of  commerce.  If  the  proposed  depth  of  thirty 
feet  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Galveston  can  be  secured, 

and  most  accessible  first- 
gas,  New  Mexico 
Territory '  and  the  Territory  of 
of  the  States  and  Territories  adjoining 
just  mentioned.  The  central  portions  of  the  hW  of 
i  are  about  equidistant  from  Chicago  and  Galveston.  If 
of  Galveston  shall  be  so  improved  as  to  admit  the 
entrance  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  the  various  railroads 
connecting  this  city  with  A  r  Lai.  (as,  Western  Missouri,  Western 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  will  be- 
come active  competitors  with  the  railroads  extending  east, 
not  only  with  respect  to  trade  with  Kurope,  but  also  with 
respect  to  the  trade  between  the  area  referred  to  and  the  chief 
Atlantic  seaports. 

The  coast  line  of  Texas  from  Sabine  Pass  to  the  Bio  Grande, 
measures  about  375  statute  miles.  In  this  distance  there  arc 
four  points  which  are  now  receiving  the  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  view  to  harbor  improvement,  viz:  Sabine  I 'ass 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line;  Rrasos  Santiago  at  the 
wurtern  extremity ;  Galveston,  66  miles  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity, and  Aransas  Pass;  138  miles  from  the  western  ex- 
treruitv.  The  area  of  water  in  the  Galveston  harbor,  24  feet 
dee,.,  m  1.3CM  acres,  30  feet  deep,  463  acres,  and  a  consider- 
able acreage  of  40  and  50  feet  depth. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  natural  advantages  which  created 
Galveston  and  made  her  the  principal  port  of  the  State  still 
exist  to  maintain  her  pre-eminence. 

Ttie  old  south  Jetty  has  been  built  up  to  a  height  of  five  feet 
above  mean  low  tide  to  a  distance  of  4,580  feet  seaward,  and  eou- 
1  with  the  shore  by  a  wall  of  ordinary  riprap  1.1 0U  feet  lone, 
g  gradually  downward  to  the  level  of  lbs  grouud.  which  Is 
it  six  Inches  above  mean  low  tide.  The  work  of  extending 
>  Jetty  seaward  was  continued  until  July  17,  isss,  when  it  was 
susi*nded  for  lack  of  fund*.  Additional  fund.i  having  been 
provided  In  the  River  and  Harbor  act  of  August  11.  loaf,  work 
was  res u mod  October  15,  1888,  under  a  uew  coulract.  dated  Octo- 
ber 1.1,  ISBS.  During-  the  year  a  shore  branch  s.fH  feet  long  was 
constructed  to  connect  the  former  work  with  the  relatively  hlirh 
around  upou  which  Galveston  la  built.  The  object  of  this  work 
H  twofold,  vli :  to  furnish  a  secure  anchorage  point  for  the  south 
■tty,  and  also  to  improve  the  Galveston  channel.  The  total 


tsugth  of  the  railway  upon  the  rr.-t  of  the 
built  upon  the  trestle  In  advance  of  II 


,:*75  feet, 
the  year 


Doework,  is  V 

That  Iwval  of  mesui  low  tide  was  five  Inches  higher  for 
18K-  than  the  level  fixed  for  that  plane  lu  1K7S. 

The  number  of  steam  vessels  entered  at  the  port  of  Galveston 
for  the  year  ending  June  *Xh,  1*87,  was  I5v;  number  of  Mil 

els  entered  was  StW.  Total  number  of  vessels frtfl.  The  ton- 


nage of  all  vessels  was  440,711  tons.  The  total  value  of  their  cargo 
was  tSTJWt.SOO.  and  they  curried  ::.O0O  passengers.  The  number  of 
Steam  vessels  cleared  was  »•*.  The  numberof  sail  Teasels  cleared 


wasSMS.   Tola!  huinl.e.r  of  Vessels. 4W. 

The  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  was  444.S01  tons,  valued  at 
1TS>74.701.  The  majority  of  vessels  draw  Siteen  to  twenty  fee* 
Of  water  when  fully  loaded. 

lu  addition  to  these  there  Is  a  large  number  of  small  sehoon- 
jrs.  drawing  five  feet  or  leas,  engaged  In  the  coasting  trade. 

The  first  settlement  of  Galveston  was  made  to  1*17.  From  1817 
to  1*31  it  had  been  the  haunt  of  the  famous  pirate  lie,  who 
was  dually  dislodged  from  the  Island  in  the  latter  year.  The  city 
Is  handsomely  laid  out  upon  ground  which  lies  very  even, 
elevated  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Its  streets  are 
broad,  and  elegant;  those  running  parallel  with  the 
ated  aa  avenue,  and^se  -  ^^^^ 


beginning  on  the  bay  front,  and  the  itrecti  are  numbered  First, 
Second,  etc.    The  public  building,  coutalnlng  the.  poet-office 

aud  United  States  court  bouse,  stands  at  the  cronalug  ol  Joth 
street  and  avenue  "  F."  The  avenues  between  this  building  and 
the  bay  are  devoted  to  shipping;  nud  wholesale  huslncv*,  ren.il 
stores,  shops,  restaurants,  hotel*,  banks  aud  offices.  Broadway, 
or  avenue  "J."  U  the  most  beautiful  residence  avenue  or  l.a!ve«- 
ton,  and  Is  considered  the  M.  LUarUs  ol  the  city.  I.Ike  some 
other  southern  cities.  Galveston  has  beeti  laid  out  upon  a  gener 
oils  plan.  Avenue  "J"  Is  1j0  Jut  aide.  An  esplanade  36  leel 
in  width  runs  through  the  middle,  and  it*  sidewalks  are  If  feet 
wide  on  either  side.  The  next  street  In  (mini  of  width  is  Hath 
street,  which  Is  l'JO  feet  wide.  All  the  otiier  streets  ure  wo  feet 
wide  and  the  avenues  are  70  feet  wide;  all  have  sidewalk"  16  feet 
la  width.  A  shell  road  runs  from  the  bay  to  the  bench,  which  la 
called  Fremout  street.  It  la  a  favorite  resort,  as  well  as  the 
beach,  for  driving.  The  streets  are  not  paved,  though  the  side 
walks  In  the  center  of  the  city  are  paved  either  w  lib  concrete  or 
asphalt,  or  laid  with  brick  or  tile. 

Galveston  has  a  number  of  churches  and  schools  of  varloui 
kinds,  au  opera  house  and  seven  public  halls.  There  are  two 
libraries,  two  theaters,  three  market  places  and  fourleeu  hotels  of 
various  grades.  In  the  line  of  public  buildings  Galveston  has  a 
poHiomce, custom  house, and  L'ulted  Stales  court  house,  a  county 
court  house,  a  county  and  city  prison  and  a  city  hall.  The 
churches  number  15.  and  the  schools,  of  all  kinds.  So.  It  is  also 
the  see  of  the  bishop  of  the  Koniau  Catholic  Church  for  that 
diocese.  Galveston  has  several  foundries,  flour  and  planing  mills 
and  machine  shops.  The  wharves  are  good,  aud  there  are  seveial 
ship  building  yards,  and  col  ton  presses.  Papers,  daily  and  weekly, 
aa  well  as  bi-weekly  and  tri-weekly.  are  published.  There  are  lao 
railroad  bridges  across  West  Hay— one  two  miles  long— connect- 
ing the  Island  with  the  main  laud. tint  no  highway  bridges  have  as 
yet  been  built.  Cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil  form  the  | 
the  foreign  exports,  which  exceeded  »17, 
elgu  Imports  for  the  same  year  reached 

The  following  Is  a  statement  for  1878. 
from  duties  on  liupor 
"  hospital  tax,"  etc. 

Faoat—  Imports. 

Jan.  1, 1878,  to  Dec.  81, 1878  |48jiio6  51 

Jsn.  1, 187»,  to  Dec.  S],  1879  13X.S43  51 

Jan.  1, 1880,  to  Feb.  13, 1S80    24,1%  65 

Probable  amount  of  collection*  during  the  year  endln 
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The  value  of  Import-  from  foreign  countries  for  the  years  1877 
and  1878  was  $1,35<, 488  and  81,357.488  rcais-i- lively.  These  Imports 
consist  mainly  of  coffee,  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  and  Iron 

Galveston  has  railway  communications  with  alt  parts  of  the 
country,  and  by  lines  of  steam  ships  with  Liverpool,  New  York, 
New  Orleans, and  the  ports  of  Texas  as  far  as  the  Mexican  boun- 
dary. These  vessels  engage  to  a  large  extent  In  direct  trade  with 
(irent  liritaln  and  the  continent  of  Kurope,  In  the  coffer  trade  w  ith 
Klo  Janeiro,  aud  In  the  West  ladies  and  Mexican  trade.  There 
are  six  cotton  presses,  with  warehouse*  and  yards  occupying  more 
than  40  acres  of  ground  and  storing  u.ore  than  l«ijuisj  bales  of 
cotton.  There  are  ten  miles  of  street  rnllroarls  In  the  city,  one 
savings  hank  and  national  banks  w  ith  n  capital  ol  mure  than  ItsaV 
000,  aud  a  paid  up  capital  ol  +J0u,uuo.  Galveston's  taxable  values 
Were  yjl  .immm.i  ;n  Isxj  Uulve-don  ha<  nit',  i  pc:i  \:.itt.-d  l.vnni 
epidemic  disease  since  the  yellow  fever  scourge  of  186;.  In  other 
respects  It  Is  considered  a  most  healthful  city,  poaaessfn*  i  de- 
lightful ellmate,  aud  iu  every  way  is  an  Inviting  city  to  live  In, 
anordlug  abundant  opportunities  for  business  and  pleasure. 

Tin- following  table  shows  the  rainfall,  temperature  and  baro- 
metric pressure: 


Yeas. 

Rain 
Fall. 

Highest 
Temper- 
ature. 

Lowest 
Temper- 
ature. 

Mean 

Temper- 
ature. 

Mean  Bar. 
Pressure. 

1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

Ii'. in. 

7o.:.y 

4JW 
•7.47 

«r 

40' 
lKr> 
81)' 

09.6" 
70.9' 
A*  .7' 
70-*> 

80.068  in. 
S9.SW  » 

The  population  for  1850  waa  4,177.  In  the  next  ten  years  It 
nearly  doubled,  so  that  the  census  for  I860  shows  a  population  of 
tor  1870. 18.818:  for  i»  \  t  I 131. 

Galveston  is,  without  a  doubt,  destined  to  become  one  of  the 
most  Important  shipping  porta  of  the  I'nlted  States.  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  great  railroad  linns  running  Into  the  Interior  and 
Northwest,  and  under  proper  management  will  afford  a  cheaper 
outlet  for  that  great  country  than  the  overland  railroad  route. 
The  great  demand  now  is  for  improves!  harbor  facUIUos.  TBS 
people  of  Texas  and  Galveston  recognize  this  demand,  and  at 
their  esnsuat  instigation  the  government  Is  taking  hold  of  the 
matter  with  vigor.  An  Improved  harbor  1s  all  that  la  required. 
Nature  has  done  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  furnishing 
shelter  and  protection  aud  abuudancv  of  apace.  The  competition 
thai  au  excellent  harbor  would  encourage,  would  build  up 
still  more  rapidly  this  already  fs»t  growing  city  of  our  Southwest 

This  competition  would  assert  itself  not  only  In  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  products  of  the  interior  by  way  of  Ualveeton.  but  also, 
and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  and  more  beuellclally.  la  the 
regulating  influence  which  it  would  exert  over  the  rates  charged 
by  all  the  cast  and  west  railroads  extending  from  Chicago  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  magnitude  of  the  advantages  which 
would  t>e  thus  afforded  to  the  commercial  and  Vwlustrlal  Inter- 
ests of  the  country,  it  Is  impossible  accurately  to  compute  or  even 
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UM      .i.oaie'v  estimate  but  the  great  importance  of  such  ad  van - 
,i  »  .a  clearly  apparent.   In  view  of  the  vast  ares  of  country,  the 


enbaerved  by  (be  proposed  Improvement  In 
ton,  and  by  lb«  Iwi  that  aueb  I  in 


e-.    -mrri-NI  and  industrial  interests  of  which  would  be  directly 

'  -) the  harbor  nf  ll.lin' 
nt  would  also,  throinrh 
com  petition,  directly  benefit  a  verv  lanre  proportion  of  the  »  hole 
country.  It  appears  proper  to  characterise  that  project  a*  a  work 
of  great  national  lni|>ortance. 

About  fl, 5»»t,000  were  waited  by  the  government  prior  to  the 
year  lisv.,  in  some  teutntlve  engineering  experiments.  The  nrna- 
eat  plans  nud  estimates  were,  adopted  In  l-^.nt  which  tinie  Maior 
O.  if.  F.-n*t  waa  first  asslmied  in  charge  of  the  work.  1'nder  his 
management  the  channel  <le)*th  upon  the  outer  bar  waa  found  to 
be  13'.,  feet  an  J  that  upon  the  inner  bar  HI  feet,  both  at  mean  low- 
tide,  w  hlch  waa  in  l-oth  cases  an  Increase  of  ti  inch.--,  durlue  the 
year  l>w  The  diatauce  inMosstbe  outer  bar  from  H  feet  Inside  to 
fcfeet  outside  has  diminished  from  U.IOO  to  IS.SUO  fe.t.  a  differ- 
ence of  >*si  feet  or  about  <  per  rent.  The  distance  from  I*  feel  In. 
aide  u,  In  feet  outside  has  diminiahed  from  7,11*  feet  to  fl.310  feet, 
a  difference  of  Mil  feet  or  nearly  12  percent.  The  old  tnattreas 
Jetty,  built  previous  to  the  year  lhxi.  baa  continued  to  deteriorate. 
The  average  depth  over  the  outer  5.1100  feet  of  It  was  tell  feet. 

Of  ibla  work  Captain  Eads  says:  "A  lex  chniiuel  Ihnii  thirty 
feet  aliould  not  lie  contemplated,  luaamucb  aa  cheap  freights  re- 
quire v,!«el«  ol  deep  draft,  and  there  In  no  reason  w  by  such  works 
should  uot  l«e  constructed  at  tlatvcstoti  aa  would  ploi'e  her  har- 
bor within  the  reach  of  the  largest  carriers  now  coutemplalcd. 
At  leant  twenty  feet  could  he  relied  on  within  two  year*  after  the 
work  1*  liexim.  and  about  two  or  three  feet  each  year  thereafter 
until  the  thlrte  feet  is  obtained.  The  deepening  would  conlluue 
slowlv  under 'tidal  action  for  several  years  thereafter,  and  I 
ahould  expect  It  to  reach  at  least  thirty-five  or  i-wihlr  forty  feet 
before  a  permanent  regimen  would  be  established  through  the 
channel.  1  have  estimated  the  necessary  wor\s  at  Oalveston  to 
eecure  a  perinanenl  channel  thirty  feel  deep  at  seven  and  three- 
ouartcrs  millions  of  dollars." 

Whv  the  government  Is  directing  Its  attention  to  Galveston  and 
iaalvestou  harbor  instead  ol  the  other  ports  of  Texaa  may  be 
read  IN  understood  from  the  government  estimates  made  In  lh&6. 
The  channel  depth  over  the  bar  at  that  time  waa: 

Sabine  Pass  8_  feet 

Galveston  

Aransas   

braxoa  cvanllago  

— at)  measured  at  mean  low  tide.  Foreign  vessels  which  now  visit 
the  Texas  coast  draw  about  twenty  feet,  and  to  accommodate 
tbem  there  should  not  bo  leas  than  twenty  feet  depth  of  channel 
over  the  bar.  It  can  be  obtained  by  suitable  Improvements  at 
Bablue.  Galveston,  and  Aransas,  but  uot  at  Brazos  Santiago.  For 
s  anchorage,  these  vessels  require  about  twentv-four  feet  in  the 
at.  The  area  of  water  twenty-four  feet  deep  Is,  at 

Sabine   H*  acree 

Galveaton  ••  1^0*  seres 

A rauaaa .■■■•••••••••»•.*•-••••■«••••■••■••  •    e»  acres 


.  n  tees 


The  Improvements  designed  to  furnish  twenty  feet  depth  over 
the  bar  at  these  places  have  been  begun.  To  complete  tbem 
there  remains  to  be  appropriated,  for 

Sabine   $3,379,000  00 

Galveston   V ..»«'.»»>  'JO 

Aransas   1.471, UW  00 

Dividing  these  numbers  by  the  number  of  acres  of  deep  water, 
are  find  the  coat  per  acre  to  reach  the  anchorage  la.  for 


Pahine  

Galveston. 
Aransas  ,. . 

The  depth  of  twenty 
vcr  thi 


....... 


|23,790  00 
1.6*7  II 
34A1A  17 


feet  over  the  bar,  which  la  sufficient  to 
«  pressing  needs  of  Texas,  Is  not  suffl- 
commc 


answer  the  most  Imm 

clent  Ui  admit  many  large  commercial  veaaels  and  ships  of  war 

To  accommodate  these  au  extension  of  the  Improvements  at  Gal 

"  ptl 


thirty  feet  at 
amount  mentioned  above. 


reslon  Is  contemplated,  designed  to  give  a  depth  of 
j  coat  of  four  millions  additional  to  the  amount  men ... 
No  thlrty-fcot  channel  over  the  bar  has  been  protected  at  cither  oi 
»b«  other  places    The  area  of  water  thirty  feet  deep  Is,  at 
Sabine  ■ 


The  vast  country,  that  presents  a  front  to  the  sea  of  three  hun- 
dred end  twenty-six  rallee.and  of  which  Galveston  la  the  only 
outlet  Uietean  be  ulilUed  for  the  accotn  modal  Ion  uf  large  vessels, 

as  the  n-rtlncates  of  experienced  men  who  have  been  engaged  In 
tbe  rousting;  trade  for  yeara  will  evidence,  demands  from  the 
general  government  some  recognition  ol  Its  1ui;-ortan .:■«  to  the  com- 
weree  of  tbe  world.  The  resource*  of  the  State  are  but  partially 
sjevrloped.  It*  population  and  t. reductions  are  Increasing  with 
eai-h  »uceeedlng  year,  and  the  time  must  Inevitably  rome  when 
TVvaswill  assunie  grander  proporllous  In  all  tbe  essentials  that 
can  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  mankind.  Its  climate  (•  salu- 
brious and  Is  b. ended  with  all  tbe  blessings  and  benefits  that  can 
b.  Ih  stow  -d  by  fertile  'and*. 

OALWAY,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of 
Counaught,  in  tha  extrcmo  west  of  Ireland,  between  52* 
S4  and  33'  43'  N.  lat,  and  V  57'  and  10*  20'  W.  long. 
It  is  bounded  on  tlto  N.  by  Mayo  and  Roscommon ; 
£.  by  Roscommon,  King's  Coanty,  and  Tipperary ;  S.  by 
Clare  and  tbe  Bay  of  Galway;  and  \V.  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  area  comprises  2447  aquare  miles,  or 
l,5G*>,3-">4  acres,  of  which  90,230  are  under  water. 

Surface, — The  couaty  ie  naturally  divided  by  Lougt. 


Corrib  into  two  great  divisions.  The  eastern,  which  com- 
prehends all  the  county  except  the  four  western  baronies, 
rests  on  a  limestone  base,  and  is,  generally  speaking,  a  level 
champaign  country,  but  contains  large  quantities  of  wot  bog. 
I'm  southern  portion  is  partly  a  continuation  of  the  Golden 
Vale  of  Limerick,  so  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  partly 
occupied  by  tho  Sliovebaughty  Mountains.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  division  contains  rich  pasture  and  tillage 
ground,  beautifully  diversified  with  hill  and  dale.  Some 
of  the  intermediate  country  is  comparatively  uncultivated, 
but  forms  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep  Tho  western 
division  of  the  county  has  a  substratum  of  granite,  and  ia 
barren,  rugged,  and  mountainous.  It  is  divided  into  the 
three  districta  of  Conneraara,  Jar-Connauglit,  and  Joyce's 
Country ;  the  name  of  Connemara  is,  however,  often 
applied  to  the  whole  district.  Its  highes.  mountains  are 
the  grand  and  picturesque  group  of  Binabola,  or  the 
Twelve  Pins,  which  occupy  a  spaces  of  about  25  square 
miles,  the  highest  elcvatiou  being  about  2400  feet  Much 
of  this  district  is  a  gently  sloping  plain,  from  100  to  300 
feet  above  sea-level.  Joyce's  Country,  further  north,  is  an 
elevated  tract,  with  flat-topped  hills  of  from  1300  to  2000 
feet  high,  and  deep  narrow  valleys  lying  between  them. 

Coast. — Galway  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a  very  extended  line  of 
sea-coast,  in  Jen  ted  by  numerous  harbours,  which,  however,  are  rarely 
used  except  by  a  few  coasting  and  Ashing  vessels.  Commencing  at 
tbe  coast  of  Mayo  in  the  north  are  the  Killeries,  two  bays  which 
separate  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo.  Tbe  first  bay  on  tbe 
western  coast  capable  of  accommodating  large  ships  i*  Ballynakill, 
sheltered  by  Freaghillaun  or  Heath  Island.  Next  in  succession  is 
Cleggan  Ray,  having  lulthboffin  in  its  offing.  Streamstown  is  a 
narrow  inlet,  within  which  are  the  inhabited  islam!  <  of  Omey,  Tur- 
hot,  end  Iniahturk.  Ardbcar  harbour  divides  itself  into  two  inlets, 
tbe  northern  'terminated  by  the  town  of  Clifden,  with  excellent 
anchorage  opposite  tbe  castle  ;  the  southern  inlet  has  also  good 
anchorage  within  the  bar,  and  has  a  good  ulmon.fis.herv.  Mannin 
Bey.  though  large,  is  much  exposed,  and  but  little  frequented  by 
shipping.  Prom  Slyne  Head  the  coast  turns  esstwsrd  to  Round- 
stone  Iky,  which  has  its  entrance  protected  by  the  islands  of 
lnisbnee  and  Iaishlacken.  Next  in  order  is  Birterbuy  Bvy,  studded 
with  islets  and  rocks,  but  deep  and  sheltered.  Kilkenin  Bay,  the 
largest  on  this  coast,  has  s  most  productive  kelp  shore  of  nearly  100 
miles  ;  its  month  is  but  8  miles  broad.  Between  Corumna  Island 
and  the  mainland  it  Greatinan'e  Bay?  and  close  to  it  Cottello  Bay, 
the  moat  eastern  of  those  in  Connemara.  Tho  whole  of  the  coast 
from  Greatntaa's  Bay  eastward  is  comprehended  in  the  Bay  of  Gal- 
way, the  entrance  of  which  is  protected  by  the  three  limrston* 
islands  of  Aran— Inishmore  (or  Aranmore),  Iniahmann,  snd  Initbeer. 

Jtivfrt. — The  rivers  aro  few,  and,  except  the  Shannon,  are  of 
small  extent  The  Suck,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
county,  rises  in  Roscommon,  and  pasting  by  Ballinaaloe,  unites  with 
the  Shannon  at  Shannon  bridge.  Tbe  Shannon,  which  rises  at  the 
foot. of  Cuilcagh  in  the  county  of  Cavan,  forms  the  south-eastern 
boundary  of  the  county,  and  passing  Shannon  Harbour,  Benagher, 
Meclick,  snd  Portumna,  swells  into  the  great  exransa  of  water 
called  Lough  D«rg,  which  skirts  the  county  as  far  as  tbe  villsge  of 
Mount  Shannon.  The  Ctaregalway  flows  southward  through  tbe 
centre  of  the  county,  snd  enters  Lough  Corrib  some  4  miles  above 
the  town  of  Galwny.  The  Baliynahincb,  considered  one  of  tbe  best 
talmon-ftshing  riv-rs  in  (  ■  nnsiight,  rises  in  the  Twelve  Pins,  passes 
through  Ballynahinch  Lake,  and  after  a  short  but  vapid  course  fall* 
into  liirturbuy  Bay. 

Lai  as. — Tho  Lukes  are  numerous. .  Lough  Corrib  extend*  from 
Galway  town  north wania  over  3o,&00  acrea,  with  a  coast  ol  Cwmilea 
in  extent.  It  has  now  b-cn  midc  navigable  to  Lough  Mask  (which 
lies  chiefly  in  Mayo  coun'y)  snd  to  tha  sea  at  Galway.  The  lake 
is  studded  with  many  islands,  tome  of  them  thickly  inhabited. 


Near  it  is  Lough  Rota,'  which  rtcetvsa  a  large  supply  of  water  1 
streams,  but  has  no  viaibto  outlet.    The  distri.  t  to  the  »  tst  of 


Lough  Corrib  contains  in  all  about  130  lakes,  about  2S  of  tliem  I 
than,  s  mile  in  >r..-.h.  Lough  Rea,  at  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
is  more  remarkable  for  acentc  beautv  than  for  extent  Iletidea 
these  perennial  lake*,  there  tre  several  low  tracts,  called  furloughs, 
which  ar*  covered  with  water  during  a  gteat  t<art  of  the  year. 

Gcvlmy  and  MintraU. — The  boundary  line  between  the  limestone 
and  granitic  district  is  easily  discernible  by  the  diminution  of  the 
verdsnthua  which  distinguishes  the  latter.  The  high  road  from 
Galway  to  Oughterard  neaily  marki  the  division.  A. I  the  ceiintry 
to  the  north  and  esd  of  thi-,  limit  ii  limestone,  all  to  tbe  sr-uth  and 
west  granite,  tin  [  ting  some  detached  masse  of  primitive  limestone 
between  OugliU-mid  ami  t'lu'Jtx,  ami  soiui.  scattered  portioni  of 
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other  mineral*,  of  great  variety  of  appearance.  The  component 
ruck  of  Binabol*  U  quartz,  is  gtucral  distinctly  stratified,  or  at  leaat  | 
schistose.  The  position  of  its  bed*  i*  varions.  Towards  the  vest-  ' 
era  shore  they  are  •vertical,  easily  splitting  by  intervening  mica 
[dates,  and  affording  good  building  stone.  Limestone  occurs  in 
some  places  along  the  loot  of  these  mountains.  Bound  the  base  of 
this  group  are  also  gneiss  and  mica  slate,  with  bands  of  hornblende 
and  primitive  mica.  Along  the  north  side  of  Lough  Comb  to 
BallynakiU  the  mica  slate  and  hornblende  rise  into  mountains,  and 
the  Limestone  disappears.  From  Lough  Mask  to  the  Killerie*  is  a 
transition  country  of  greenstone  ana  gnuwscke  alate  covered  by 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  conglomerate.  The  hill  of  Olan,  on  the 
shore  of  Lough  Comb,  exhibits.*  in  a  small  compass,  all  the  for- 
mations which  occur  in  the  district.  The  western  end  is  quarts, 
the  north-eastern  aide  mica  slate  ;  the  middle  is  penetrated  by  beds 
of  mica  slate,  containing  hornblende  and  granular  mica  covered  by 
thick  .beds  of  pyritous  greenstone.  On  the  south  and  east  are 
granite  and  syenite,  which  runs  under  the  sandstone  conglomerate 
towards  Oughterard,  and  this  again  passes  under  the  not*  lime- 
stone, which,  beyond  Lough  Corrib,  occupies  the  greater  part  of 
Coanaught  and  Leinster.  Along  the  borders  of  the  floU  limestone 
Is  a  series  of  vast  caverns,  usually  traversed  bv  subterranean  rivers. 
A  fine  gritstone,  highly  valuil  'or  making  millstone*,  is  raised  near 
Dunmore.  Crystalline  sand,  of  a  superior  quality  for  scythe  boards, 
i  at  Lough  Contra.  Lead,  tine,  copper,  sulphur,  and  bismuth 
overed  in  various  part*  of  the  western  division  of  the 
was  raised  at  Woodford,  and  smelted  until  the 
exhausted.  The  mountains  of  Slicvebaughty,  which 
separate  Galway  from  Clare,  are  siliceous.  In  Connemara  there  is 
abundance  of  green  variegated  marble  called  serpentine ;  and  a 
beautirul  black  marble,  without  spots  or  flaws,  and  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  is  obtained  near  Oughtarard.  Mineral  spas,  mostly 
chalybeate,  are  abundant. 

ClimaU  and  Ayricultwr*. — The  climate  is  mild  and  salubrious, 
but  variable,  and  violent  winds  from  the  wast  an  not  uncommon. 
Frost  or  suow  seldom  remains  long  on  the  western  coast,  and  cattle 
of  every  description  continue  unhoused  during  the  winter.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  county  produces  the  best  wheat  Oats  are  fre- 
quently sown  after  potatoes  in  moorish  soils  less  adapted  for  wheat, 
the  flat  shores  of  the  bays  afford  larg*  supplies  of  seaweed  for  man- 
are.  Limestone,  gravel,  and  marl  are  to  be  had  in  most  other  part*. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  manure  for  potatoes  cannot  be  had, 
the  usual  practice  is  to  pare  and  bum  the  Burface.  In  many  places 
on  the  sea-share  fine  early  potatoes  are  raised  in  deep  sea-sand,  man- 
ured with  sea-weed,  and  the  crop  is  succeeded  by  barley.  Those 
part*  of  the  eastern  district  less  fitted  for  grain  are  employed  in 
■asturagc.  Heathy  sheep-walks  occupy  a  very  large  tract  between 
Monlvca  and  Gal  way.  An  extensive  range  from  Athenry,  stretch- 
ing to  Galwsy  Bay  at  Einvarra,'  is  alio  chiefly  occupied  by  sheep. 

The  total  area  under  crop  in  1878  was  2l4,fi85  acres,  as  compared 
with  235,168  in  1858.    The  foUowing  table*  show  the  acres  under 
the  principal  eropa,  and  also  the  numbers 
animal*,  during  those  years  :— 


Wliest 

Oat*. 

Barter, 
Pease.  Ac. 

Potatoes. 

Turnip*. 

Other 
Green 
Crops. 

Slid 

Oarer. 

UTS 
18*3 

4,4t* 

*a.»s 

B3.S40 

8,003 
U,7»l 

M,«M 
48,184 

14,041 
18,788 

8,810 
10,784 

75  JW 
4V» 

Horses. 

Aims. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Ma*. 

float*. 

Poultry. 

1*79 

1st* 

M.WS 
S6.9IS 

14,884 
1I.7H 

1»,«7 

SM.7T8 
4«,«0 

J7.JM 
41,408 

low 

1S.C33 

7si.u« 

410,189 

According  to  the  return*  or  1876-6,  the  total  valoe  of  land, 
axelosive  of  the  town  of  Gal  way,  was  £487,686, 15*.,  and  the  aver- 
age value  per  acre  was  6*.  11  jd.,  as  compared  with  6s.  9tL  for  the 
province,  and  18*.  3d.  for  the  whn)#  or  Ireland.  The  county  was 
divided  among  1286  proprietors,  of  whom  882,  or  27  per  cent.,  held 
leae  than  one  sere.  The  following  possessed  more  than  40  000  acres, 
vix:— ■ Blehard  Berridge,  159,  f  38  ;  Marqula  of  Clanricarde,  40,025  ; 
Lord  D.insr.ndle,  3.1,5*8  ;  Allan  Potlok,  29,866  ;  Lord  Clonbrock, 
28,248  j  Sir  Thomas  J.  Burke,  25.258  ]  Earl  of  Clanearty,  23,896. 
'  Manu/acutrts.—  Manufactures  are  not  carried  ou  beyond  the  de- 
mand causc-1  by  tbe  domestic  consumption  of  the  people.  Coarse 
friezes,  flannels,  and  blanket*  are  made  in  all  parts,  ana  sold  largely 
in  Galway  and  Longhre*.  Connemara,  has  been  long  celebrated  for 
It*  hand-knit  woollen  stockings.  Coarse  linen,  of  a  narrow  breadth, 
called  handle  linen,  is  also  made  far  home  consumption.  A  linen- 
weaving  factory  h*«  bcuti  established  at  Oughterard.  The  manufac- 
ture of  Kelp,  formerly  a  great  source  of  profit  on  the  western  shores, 
is  still  carried  on  to  some  extent.  Feathers  and  sea-fowls'  eggs 
are  brought  in  great  qnanttties  from  the  Msmlr.  of  Aran,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  puffin*  and  other  sea-fowl  that  frequent  the  clttfa  Ash- 


ing affords  occupation  io  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but  from  want 
of  capital  is  not  prosecuted  with  sufficient  vigour.  In  1877  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  was  461.  with  1104  men  and  58  boy*. 

Populaiian. — The  county  include*  one  parliamentary  borough, 
Galway  ;  and  three  townships,  Balliuasloe  (part  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  county  of  Roscommon),  4169  ;  Loughrta,  8072  ;  and 
Tuam,  4223.  The  largest  of  the  villages  are  Govt,  1778;  Clifden, 
1818 ;  Athenry,  1194  ;  Headford,  870 ;  Oughterard,  861 ;  and  Eyro- 
court,  747.  The  population  in  1831  was  414,684  ;  in  1851. 
821,684 ;  and  in  1871,  248,458,  of  whom  122,496  were  male*  and 
125,  B62  females.  In  1871  the  number  of  Catholic*  was  239,902. 
and  of  Protestants  8556,  of  -whom  7464  were  Episcopalians  and 
016  Presbyterian*.  Of  persons  live  years  and  upwards  178,381 
were  illiterate,  a  proportion  of  669  percent;  and  30,239  could 
speak  Erse  only,  as  com  (  an  d  with  41,672  in  1861.  Emigration  from 
this  county  has  drafted  off  a  very  Urge  number  of  it*  inhabitants. 
From  the  lit  of  May  1861  to  81st  December  1877  there  were  104,681 
emigrants,  or  an  annual  average  of  3950. 

Rcjrrettniaticm  and  Administration; — Two  in  embers  of  parliament 
are  returned  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Galway  borough.  There 
are  in  the  county  88  petty -session*  district*,  and  part  of  another. 
Quarter-sessions  are  new  at  Ballinasloe,  Clifden,  Galway,  Gort, 
Loughrea,  Oughterard,  Portunn.*,  and  Tuam.  There  *ro  five 
poor-law  unions  wholly  within  the  county,  Galway,  Longhrcs, 
Mount  Bellow,  Portumna,  and  Tuam  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  Clifden, 
Oort,  and  Oughterard;  and  parte  of  five  others— Ballinaslor,  Ballin- 
robe,  Glennamaddy,  Roscommon,  and  8carriff.  The  county  la 
within  the  Dublin  military  district,  and  there  are  barrack  station* 
at  Loughrea,  Dunmore,  Portumna,  Galway,  Oort,  and  Oughterard. 
It  ia  divided  into  18  baronies. 

Antiqxtititi. — Amongst  these  are  the  rouna  tower*  of  Ardrahsn, 
Ballygaddy,  Kilbannon,  Kilmawluagh,  Meelick,  and  Murrougli. 
Jtaths  are  numerous,  and  several  cromlechs  sre  still  to  be  seen  in 
good  preservation.  The  ruin* of  monastic  building*  are  also  numer- 
ous. That  of  Knockmoy,  about  6  miles  from  Tuam,  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  1180  by  Cathal  O'Cobdot,  waa  adorned  with  rude 
fresco  paintings,  still  discernible,  which  were  consideml  valuable  a» 
being  the  best  authentic  representations  existing  of  ancient  Irish 
costumes.  Ancient  castles  and  square  towers  of  the  Anglo-Kormsn 
settlers  are  frequently  met  with  ;  some  havo  been  Vrpt  in  repair, 
but  the  greater  number  are  in  rains.  The  castle  of  Tuam,  built  in 
1161  by  Roderick  O'Connor,  king  of  Ireland,  at  the  period  of  the 
English  invasion,  is  said  to  have  Deen  the  first  building  of  til  is  de- 
scription of  stone  and  mortar  in  Ireland.  The  remain*  of  a  round 
castle,  a  form  of  building  Tery  uncommon  in  the  military  architec- 
ture of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  between  Gort  and  Kilmacdusg. 

Galway,  the  county  town,  and  a  parliamentary  borough, 
is  also  a  county  in,  itself,  with  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
extend  iog  two  miles  on  every  side  except  the  south.  It 
stands  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Galway,  on  both 
sides  of  the  lira  Corrib,  which  connects  Lough  Corrib 
with  the  sea.  The  space  within  the  walls  formed  an  oral 
of  about  3426  square  perches.  Some  'of  the  streets  are 
Tery  narrow,  and  contain  several  curious  specimens  of  old 
buildings,  chiefly  in  the  antique  Spanish  style,  being  square, 
with  s  court  in  the  centre,  and  a  gateway  opening  into  the 
street.  The  finest  of  these  is  the  pile  of  buildings  known 
as  Lyneh's  Castle,  .  Daring  the  last  few  years  many  largo 
shops  have  been  built  in  the  principal  streets,  and  several 
handsome  residences  have  been  erected  in  the  suburbs. 
St  Nicholas  church  is  the  most  remarkable  building  in  the 
town.  It  is  cruciform,  162  feet  long  by  126  broad,  with 
a  steeple  rising  over  the  nave,  and  the  side  aisles  separated 
from  the  centre  by  Gothic  pillars.  .  It  contains  several 
antique  monuments.  Tho  exchange,  near  the  church,  eon- 
sifts  of  an  open  corridor,  90  feet  long  by  28  broad,  with  a 
front  of  arches  supporting  an  upper  story,  in  which  are 
apartments  for  holding  the  local  courts,  and  for  other  publio 
purposes.  St  Augustine's  church  (Roman  Catholic),  an 
edifice  in  the  First  Pointed  rtyle,  was  erected  in  1850.  The 
county  court-house  is  an  elegant  and  commodious  building ; 
near  it  are  the  county  and  town  prisons. .  The  town  also 
contains  a  county  infirmary,  a  union  workhouse,  a  fever 
hospital,  three  monasteries,  five  nunneries,  and  two  barracks. 
A  grammar-school  Is  in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town.  Queens  College,  built  of  beautiful  grey  limestone,  is 
an  elegant  and  extensive  quadrangular  structurein  theTudor 
Gothic  style.  Near  the  college  is  a  national  school.  The 
shiooing  trade  of  Galway  has  for  some  time  been  gradually 
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increating.  In  1877  the  number  of  British  vessels  that 
entered  the  port  was  153,  with  a  tonnage  of  30,034 ;  of 
foreign  Teasels  33,  with  a  tonnage  of  16,166.  The  number 
of  British  Teasels  that  cleared  was  136,  with  a  tonnage  of 
29,827 ;  of  foreign  Tassels  27,  with  a  tonnage  of  13,225. 
The  chief  articles  exported  are  agricultural  produce,  wool, 
and  marble.  There  are  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  a  paper  miU,  a 
tannery,  and  several  flour  milk ;  and  a  company  has  recently 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  iodine  and  marine 
salts  from  seaweed.  The  salmon  fishery  is  of  considerable 
value.  Gal  way  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  and 
the  maritime  suburb  of  Claddagh,  inhabited  almost  entirely 
by  fishermen  and  their  families,  who  have  acquired  or  re- 
tained certain  peculiar  usages  and  habits  of  their  own. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Gal  way  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  at  which  time  it  was  under  the  pro- 
tection of  O'Flaherty,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  district 
to  the  west.  On  the  extinction  of  the  native  dynasty  of  the 
O'Connors,  the  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  De  Burgos, 
the  head  of  a  branch  of  which,  under  the  name  of  M'Wilham 
Eigbter,  long  governed  it  by  magistrates  of  tos  own  appoint- 
ment.  After  it  had  been  secured  by  walls,  which  began  to 
be  built  in  1270,  it  became  the  residence  of  a  number  of 
enterprising  settlers,  through  when  it  attained  a  position  of 
much  commercial  celebrity  Of  these  settlers  the  principal 
families,  fourteen  in  number,  were  known  as  the  tribes  of 
Gal  way.  They  were  of  Norman,  Saxon,  or  Welsh  descent, 
and  became  so  exclusive  in  their  relationships  that  dispen- 
sations were  frequently  requisite  for  the  canonical  legality  of 
marriages  amoug  thorn.  The  town  rapidly  increased  from 
this  period  in  wealth  and  commercial  rank,  far  surpassing  in 
this  respect  the  rival  city  of  Limerick.  Richard  IL  granted  it 
a  charter  of  incorporation  with  liberal  privileges,  which  was 
confirmed  by  his  successor.  It  had  the  right  of  coinage  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  bnt  there  is  no  evidenco  to  show  that  it 
exercised  the  privilege.  Another  charter,  granted  in  1545, 
extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  port  to  the  islands  of  Aran, 
permitted  the  exportation  of  all  kinds  of  goods  except  linens 
and  woollens,  andconfirmed  all  the  former  privileges.  -Largo 
numbers  of  Cromwell's  soldiers  are  said  to  have  settled 
in  the  town  ,-and  there  are  many  traces  of  Spanish  blood 
among  the  population.  Its  municipal  privileges  were  ex- 
tended by  a  charter  from  James  L,  whereby  the  town,  and 
a  district  of  two  miles  round  in  every  direction,  were  formed 
into  a  distinct  county,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  a 
right  of  choosing  its  own  magistrates.  During  the  civil 
wars  of  1641  the  town  took  part  with  the  Irish,  and  was 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  Charles 
Coote ;  after  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  mostly 
driven  out,  and  their  property  was  given  to  adventurers  and 
soldiers,  chiefly  from  England.  On  the  accession  of  James 
IX  the  old  inhabitants  entertained  sanguine'  hopes  of  re- 
covering thoir  former  rights.  But  the  successes  of  King 
William  soon  put  an  end  to  their  expectations ;  and  the 
town,  after  undergoing  another  siege,  again  capitulated  to 
the  force  brought  against  it  by  General  GinkelL  In  the 
beginning  of  tho  present  century  the  walls  were  thrown 
;lown,  and  buildings  erected  on  their  site. 

Galway  is  governed  by  a  high  sheriff,  a  recorder,  local 
magistrates,  and  a  board  of  24  commissioners  elected 
triennially.  The  area  of  the  municipal  borough  is  955 
acres.  The  population  in  1861  was  16.967,  and  in  1871 
15,597,  of  whom  14,424  were  Roman  Catholics.  The 
parliamentary  buruugh  has  an  area  of  22,493  acres,  and  a 
population  of  19,843. 

OA  MA,  Vaaoo  da  (<-.  1460-1524),  tho  celebrated  Portu- 
guese navigator  and  discoverer,  was  born  at  Sines,  a 
imall  sea-town  in  the  province  of  Alemtejo.    No  one  will  I 
deny  that  his  name  deservedly  stands  high  in  tho  roll  of 
Cat*!  heroes ;  yet  c  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  owes  | 
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the  brilliancy  of  his  reputation  to  his  country's  illustrious 
poet,  Lniz  de  Camoens,  by  whom  his  discoveries  in  India  and 
their  results  have  been  assigned  the  foremost  place  in  the 
great  national  epic  Ot  Lutiada*.  Of  Vasco's  early  history 
little  is  known.  His  descent,  according  to  the  NobUiario 
of  Antonio  de  Lima,  is  derived  from  a  noble  family  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  year  1 166;  but  the  line  cannot  bo  t  raced 
without  interruption  farther  back  than  the  year  1280,  to 
one  Alvaro  da  Gam  a,  from  whom  was  descended  Estevao  da 
Oama,  Alcaide  M6r  of  Sines,  whose  third  son,  the  subject 
of  this  notice,  was  born  probably  about  the  year  1460. 
About  this  period  died  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator, 
son  of  Joao  L,  who  had  spent  his  life  in  fostering 
tho  study  of  navigation,  and  to  whose  intelligence  and 
foresight  must  be  traced  back  all  the  fame  that  Portugal 
gained  on  the  seas  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Ex- 
plorers sent  out  at  his  instigation  discovered  the  Western 
Isles,  and  unknown  regions  on  the  African  coast,  whence 
continually  cSme  reports  (which  by  and  by  affected  Da 
Gama's  history)  of  a  great  monarch,  "  who  lived  east  of 
Benin,  350  leagues  in  the  interior,  and  who  held  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  dominion  over  all  the  neighbouring 
kings,"  a  story  which  tallied  so  remarkably  with  the 
accounts  of  "  Prester  John  "  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
Peninsula  by  Abyssinian  priests,  that  Joio  IL  steadfastly 
resolved  that  both  by  sea  and  by  land  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  reach  the  country  of  this  potentate.  In  the  hope 
of  making  this  discovery,  Pedro  Covilham  and  Affonso  de 
Payva  were  despatched  eastward  by  land ;  while  Bartho- 
lomcu  Dias,  in  command  of  two  vessels,  was  sent  westward 
by  sea.  Neither  of  the  landward  travellers  ever  retained 
to  his  country;  but  Covilham,  who,  in  his  fruitless  search 
for  a  .mythical  sovereign,  reached  the  Malabar  coast 
and  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  sent  back  to  Lisbon, 
along  with  the  tales  of  the  rich  lands  ho  had  visited,  this 
btelugonce,  "  that  the  ships  which  sailed  down  the  coast 
of  Guinea  ought  to  be  sure  of  reaching  the  termination  of 
the  continent  by  persevering  in  a  course  to  the  south."  King 
Joao  was  now  seized  with  an  ardent  desire  of  reaching  these 
eastern  countries  by  the  route  indicated  by  Covilham.  That 
there  was  in  truth  such  an  ocean  highway  was  con  finned 
by  Dias,  who  shortly  after  returned  (in  1487)  with  the 
report  that  when  sailing  southward  he  was  carried  far  to 
tho  east  by  a  succession  of  fierce  storms,  past — as  he  dis- 
covered only  on  his  return  voyage — what  he  perceived  to  be 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  African  continent,  and  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  fearful  weather  he  had  encountered, 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Cape  of  Storms,  an  appellation 
which  to  tho  king,  who  was  then  elated  with  high  hopes 
of  enriching  his  kingdom  by  the  addition  of  eastern  posses- 
sions, appeared  so  inauspicious  that  he  changed  it  to  that 
of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  state  of  Joao's  health,  how- 
ever, and  concerns  of  state,  prevented  the  fitting  out  of  the 
intended  expedition;  and  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later, 
when  Manoel  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  that  the  pre- 
parations for  the  great  voyage  were  completed,— hastened, 
doubtless,  by  Columbus's  discovery  of  America  in  the  mean- 
while. For  the  supreme  command  of  this  expedition  the 
king  selected  Vasco  da  Gam  a,  who  had  in  his  youth  fought  in 
tho  wars  against  Castile,  and  in  his  riper  years  gained  dis- 
tinction as  an  intrepid  mariner.  The  fleet,  consisting  of 
four  vessels  specially  built  for  this  mission,  sailed  down  the 
Tagus  on  the  8th  July  1497,  after  prayers  and  confession 
made  by  the  officers  and  crews  in  tho  presence  of  the  king 
and  court,  in  a  small  chapel  on  the  site  where  now  stands 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  do  Belem,  afterwards  built  to  cum. 
memorate  tho  event  Four  months  later  it  cast  anchor  in 
St  Helena  Bay,  Sonth  Africa,  rounded  the  Cape  in  safety, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  reached  Melinda. 
Thence,  steering  eastward,  under  the  direction  of  a  pilot 
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ibtained  from  Indian  merchants  met  with  at  this  port,  Gama 
arrived  at  Calicut,  on  the  .Malabar  coaat,  on  the  20th  May 
1498,  and  set  up,  according  to  the  custom  of  hia  country,  a 
marble  pillar  as  a  mark  of  conquest  and  a  proof  of  hia  dis- 
covery of  India.  His  reception  by  the  zamoriu,  or  ruler  of 
Calicut,  would  have  in  all  probability  been  favourable 
enough,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jealousy  of  the  Moorish 
traders  who,  fearing  for  their  gains,  so  incited  the  Hindus 
igainst  the  new  comers  tliat  Gama,  after  escaping  from 
enforced  detention  on  shore,  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way 
out  o(  the  harbour.  Having  seen  enough  to  assure  him  of 
tho  great  resources  of  this  new  country,  he  returned 
home  in  September  1499  with  a  glowing  description  of  it 
The  king  received  him  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
created  him  a  noble,  and  ordered  magnificent  ffitee  to  be 
held  in  nis  honour  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, "  for  he  had  brought  back  (not  without  severe  loss 
in  ships  and  in  men)  the  solution  of  a  great  problem, 
which  was  destined  to  raise  his  couutry  to  the  acme  of 
prosperity."  Iu  prosecution  of  Gama's  discoveries  another 
fleet  of  13  ships  was  immediately  sent  out  to  India  by 
Manocl,  under  Alvarez  Cabral,  who,  iu  sailing  too  far  west- 
ward, by  accident  discovered  Brazil,  and  on  reaching  his 
destination  established  a  factory  at  Calicut  The  natives, 
again  instigated  by  the  Moorish  merchants,  rose  up  iu  arms, 
and  murdered  all  whom  Cabral  had  left  behind.  To  avenge 
this  outraga  a  powerful  armament  of  ten  ships  was  fitted  out 
at  Lisbon,  the  command  of  which  w  us  at  first  given  to 
Cabral,  but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Gama  on  his 
urgent  petition  ;  for, "  Sire,"  he  said,  "  the  king  of  Calicut 
arretted  me  and  treated  mo  with  contumely,  and  because  I 
did  not  return  to  avenge  myself  of  that  injury  he  has  again 
committed  a  greater  one,  on  which  account  I  feel  in  my 
heart  a  great  desire  and  inclination  to  go  and  make  great 
havoc  of  him."  In  tho  beginning  of  1502  the  fleet  sailed, 
and  on  reaching  Calicut  Gama  immediately  bombarded  the 
town,  enacting  deeds  of  inhumanity  and  savagery  too 
horrible  to  detail,  and  equalled  only  by  tho  tortures  of  the 
Inquisition.  Gama  was  naturally  "  very  disdainful,  ready 
to  anger,  and  very  rash;"  but  do  peculiarities  of  disposi- 
tion— nothing  whatever — can  excuse  such  acts  as  his, 
which  have  justly  loft  a  stain  on  his  character  that  neither 
time  nor  the  brightness  of  his  fame  as  a  navigate/ 
can  in  the  slightest  degree  obliterate.  From  Calicut  he 
proceeded  in  November  to  Cochin,  "doing  all  the  harm  he 
could  on  the  way  to  all  that  he  found  at  sea,"  and  having 
made  favourable  trading  terms  with  it  and  with  other  towns 
on  the  const,  ho  returned  to  Lisbon  in  September  1503, 
with  richly  laden  ships.  He  and  bis  captains  weio  welcomed 
with  great  rejoicings;  "but  to  Dom  Vasco  the  king  gav* 

Ci  favours,  and  all  his  goods  free  and  exempt ;  he  granted 
the  anchorage  dues  of  India,  made  him  admiral  of  its 
seas  for  ever,  and  one  of  the  principal  men  of  his  kingdom." 
Soon  after  his  return  Vasco  retired  to  hh  residence  iu  Evora, 
and  for  twenty  years  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  either 
from  pique  at  not  obtaining,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  so  high 
rewards  as  he  expected,  or  because  he  had  in  Borne  way 
offended  Manoel.  During  this  time  the  Portuguese  con- 
quests increased  in  the  East  and  were  presided  over  by 
successive  viceroys.  The  fifth  of  these  was  so  unfortunate 
that  Gama  was  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  Manoel'a  suc- 
cessor, Joao  Id.,  created  count  of  Vidigueira,  and  nominated 
viceroy  of  India,  an  honour  which-  in  April  1524  he  left 
Lisbon  t*  fill.  Arriving  at  Goa  in  September  of  the  same 
year,  he  immediately  Bet  himself  to  correct  vvith  vigour  and 
firmness,  the  many  abuses  and  evil  practices  which  had 
crept  in  under  the  rule  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  not 
destined,  however,  to  prosecute  far  the  reforms  ho  had 
inaugurated,  for,  on  the  Christmas-«vo  following  hia  arrival 
he  died,  while  at  Cochin,  after  a  short  illness,  and  was 


buried  in  the  Franciscan  monastery  there.  Tn  1538  Lin 
body  was  conveyed  to  Portugal  and  entombed  in  the  town 
of  Vidigueira,  of  which  he  was  count  with  all  the  pomp  and 
honour  due  to  one  who  had  been  the  king's  representative. 

The  important  discoveries  of  Vasco  da  Gama  had  the 
immediate  result  of  enriching  Portugal,  and  raising  her  to 
one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
and  by  degrees  the  far  greater  one  of  hastening  the  coloni- 
sation and  civilization  of  the  East  by  ooening  iu  < 
to  the  great  Western  ] 


For  further  Information  the  following  works  maybe  consulted?— 
The  Three  Voyages  of  Vasco  da  Oaiita  and  hi*  VicereyoJty,  by 
Gaspar  Correa  (Hakluyt  Society);  Calcoc*(ic,  Calicut),  A  hutch 
ttarralirc  of  the  Third  Voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  written  by  some 
unknown  seaman  of  the  expedition,  printed  at  Antwerp  about  1501, 
reprinted  in  facsimile,  with  introdoriion  and  tranelation,  by  J. 
Ph.  Berjcan,  London,  1875;  Discoveries  of  Prime  Henry  0/  Portugal, 
by  R.  H.  Major ;  The  Lutiadt  of  Camoens;  Cooley,  History  of 
Maritime  Discovery;  Barros,  Decodes ;  Alvaro  Yelho,  Rotein  da 
tiagan  que  cm  deseobrimento  da  India  ptlo  cabo  de  BSa  EsjcraroM 
fez  dom  Vasco  da.  Oama  m  1170,  the  manuscript  ef  which  is  pre- 
served at  Coimbrs,  and  a  translation  of  which  by  Ferdinand  Denis 
rosy  be  found  in  E.  Charton's  Voyageurs  Ancient  el  ilodenus,  voL 
10,1858  i  Cutun  Lede,  Hisloria  do  Dcscobrbtumto  da  India. Coimbrs, 
1551  (largely  baaed  on  Alvaro  V (loo's  MSS.).  (H.  O.  P.) 

GAMALIEL  rStfbft  vs.,  God  is  a  rewarder,  Ta^oM^ 
a  Hebrew  proper  name,  which  occurs  more  than  once  in 
the  Old  Testament  (Numb.  L  10;  u.  20),  is  repeatedly 
met  with  in  the  history  of  later  Judaism.  Of  tho  persons 
designated  by  it  the  moat  important  are  enumerated 
below: — 

1.  Gamaliel,  or  Rabban  Gamliel  the  elder,  as  he  is 
invariably  called  in  the  Talmud  to  distinguish  him  from 
hia  grandson,  Rahbau  Gamaliel  or  Gamlibl  of  Jabneb 
(Jamnia),  was  the  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  the  grandson 
of  Rabbi  HilleL  Of  his  biography  little  is  known  beyond 
the  facts  that  early  in  the  1st  century,  he  lived  and  taught 
in  Jerusalem,  where  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  for  some  time  hia 
pupil ;  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which 
body  he  successfully  counselled  to  moderation  in  their 
treatment  of  the  followers  of  Jesus.1  He  appears  to  have 
died  before  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The  Talmudista 
speak  of  him  as  having  enjoyed  tho  confidence  of  Cypres, 
the  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  as  having  been  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim  during  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
Claudius;  bnt  the  latter  representation  at  least  is  cer- 
tainly unhistorical,  aa  may  be  learned  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  from  Josophos,  where  it  is  invariably  the  high 
priest  who  presides  over  the  council.  Gamaliel  the  elder 
is  also  represented  by  Jewish  tradition  as  having  in  some 
respects  modified,  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
divorce  and  marriages  of  widows,  and  as  having  made  some 
new  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  calendar ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  last  statement  he  has  been 
mistaken  for  Gamal  iel  of  Jabneh.  The  fact  that  be  i» 
spoken  of  in  the  records  of  Judaism  aa  having  been  tho 
first  of  the  Beven  "  rabbans  "  (rabban  being  a  honorific  form 
of  the  title  rabbi)  is  of  itself  almost  conclusive  against  the 
late  and  otherwise  improbable  Christian  tradition  to  the 
effect  that  he  ultimately  became  a  Christian  and  received 
baptism  at  the  hands  of  Peter  and  John  (Clm.  Recog.,  L 
65 ;  Photius,  cod.  171,  p.  199).  Compare  Ewald,  Gach. 
d.  7.  Isr.,  vi  256  so.;  Derenbourg,  HitL  dt  TaUtfine,  p» 
239  *7?.;  SchQrer,  NTliche  ZeUgttch.,  p.  458. 

2.  Gamaliel  of  Jabneh  ranks  with  his  grandfather, 
Gamaliel  the  elder,  as  one  of  the  seven  great  rabbans  of 
the  Talmudista  His  father  also  was  named  Simeon. 
On  the  death  of  Rabbi  Johanan  ben  Zacai,  Gamhel 

to  succeed  him  as  head  of  the  famous  school 


and  others 

the 
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vbieb.  had  transferred  itself  to  Jamuie  or  Jabuoh  shortly 
before  tbe  destructiots  of  Jssusalcm.  For  a 
j^riod  after  that  event  Jabnch  became  in 
toe  metropolis  of  Judaism,  and  (iamliel,  as  head  of  the 
siipronw  judicial  and  legislative  body  which,  sat  there, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  fir»t  nasi  or  "  princo.''  of  tho 
rabbinical  period.  An  interesting  accoout  of  his  position 
an  legislator  will  be  found  in  chapter  xx.  of  De  ran  bo  org's 
jfittoire  v*  Palestine.  As  repreeeoting  the  Jewish  nation 
and  the  Jewish  faith,  he  visited  Rome  ia  tho  autumn  of  W 
and  tha  Telnmd  abounds  with  references  to  the  iaci- 
dents  of  that  journey.  Oamliel  was  the  friend  of  Kabbi 
Akiba,  and  the  naster  of  Aquila  (the  "  Oakeloe "  of  tha 
Babylonian  Talmud).  He  died  about  115  A.D.  (see  Ewald, 
Ufck.  d.  V.  Itr.,  vii  388). 
S.  A  third  Gamaubx,  son  of  Jebmlah-he>Nssi,  ia  Ben- 
in Aboth,  ii.  '2,  as  having  specially  insiUed  on  tho 
ity  of  corabining  with  the  stady  of  tho  law  some 
active  employment  in  order  to  the  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
moral  tone. 

GAMBIA,  Gambia,  Ba  Dram  a,  or  Finu,  an  important 
i itrr  of  Western  Africa,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  about 
13"  W  N.  kt  Its  Bources  are  in  the  central  plateau  of  the 
Pnta  Jaflon  highlands,  a  tract  of  conn  try  about  240  mihn 
inland,  which  abo  contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Senegal, 
the  Faleme,  the  Rio  Grande,  and  soma  tributaries  of  the 
Xiger.  Flowing  almost  due  N.  for  the  first  1! 00  miles  of 
ita  coarse,  ii  terns  somewhat  abruptly  to  the  W.,  and  con- 
tinues in  that  direction  through  a  country  of  great  fertility. 
Steamers  can  proceed  np  the  river  as  far  as  Yaba  Tenda  ; 
the  channel  remains  navigable  for  boats  300  miles  from 
the  mouth  to  the  falls  of  Barraeonda  ;  and  above  the 
falls  it  is  again  navigable,  as  was  shown  by  Governor 
Macdonneu*a  expedition  in  1861,  for  at  least  1€0  miles 
farther.  The  principal  affluent  ia  the  Neries,  which,  coming 
from  the  north,  joins  the  main  stream  about  30  or  33 
miles  above  the  falls.  At  Fattatenda,  a  short  distance 
below  the  falls,  the  river  has  a  breadth,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  of  abcVst  320  feet,  with  a  depth  of  from  13  to  20 
feet-  In  the  rainy  season  it  risea  from  20  to  60  feet,  and 
the  whole  country  downwards  to  the  sea  is  laid  under 
water,  and  receives  a  rich  alluvial  deposit 
.  The  British  colony  of  Gambia  comprises  a  <»Dsidera61e 
territory  mainly  on  the  left  bank  at  the  month  of  the  river, 
Elephant's  Island  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
Marartby's  Island  still  further  inland.  The  whole  area 
under  British  authority  is  21  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion in  1831  was  stated  at  3693,  in  1861  at  6939,  and  in 
1871  at  14,190  (7306  malei  and  6884  females).  In  the 
13  years  from  I860  to  1874  the  total  gross  revenue  was 
£268,232,  making  an  annual  average  of  £17,802;  and  the 
gross  amount  of  public  expenditure  in  the  same  period  was 
£255,291,  making  an  annual  average  of  £17,019,  or  a 
total  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £2941.  In 
1862, 1863,  and  1864  the  liabilities  exceeded  the  assets  by 
£3638,  £4817,  and  £5492  respectively,  but  there  is* no 
funded  debt.  The  Gambia  settlement,  which  formerly 
cost  the  imperial  revenue  from  £20,000  to  £25,000  per 
annum,  now  provides  for  its  own  defence, — an  armed  police 
force,  recruited  mainly  from  the  Mahometan  tribe  of  the 
Huusaas,  having  been  substituted  since  1869  for  tho  im- 
perial troops.  The  parliamentary  grant,  which  had  averaged 
about  £4200  per  annum  from  1860  to  1867,  was  re- 
ducad  to  £1500  in  1868,  and  finally  withdrawn  in  1871, 
and  all  expenses  are  met  by  the  local  revenue.  The 
Gambia  district  was  originally  united  with  Sierra  Leone 
oo  the  dissolution  of  the  African  Company  in  1822;  in 
1843  it  was  made  a  separata  colony,  the  first  governor 
being  Henry  Frowd  Seagram;  in  1868  it  was  reunited 
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a  town  on 
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1  trator.    The  capital  of  the  colony  is  '. 
the  eastern  side  of  St  Mary's  Island. 

St  Mary's  Island  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the 
south  side,  close  to  the  mainland,  from  which  it  ia  sepa- 
rated by  a  stretch  of  mangrove  swamp  ami  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  river  called  Oyster  Creek.  It  is  about  15  miles  ia 
length  by  leas  than  a  mflo  in  breadth,  and  consists  of  a 
slightly  elevated  plain  of  sandy  soil,  which  in  the  dry  i 
becomes  a  bed  of  hot  and  shifting  dust.  '  There  are  t 
ally  not  many  trees  on  the  island,  though  a  1 
palms,  papawa,  willows,  bananas,  oleanders,  aud  guavas 
manage  to  maintain  a  precarious  uaisteuce.  The  Barbados 
pride,  however,  flourishes  luxuriantly  (Captain  Hewitt). 
Bathnrst  is  on  the  whole  a  well-built  town,  tha  principal 
material  employed  being  a  dirty  red  sandstone,  coated  with 
whitewash.  It  lies  about  12  or  14  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  rivor.  The  market  house  ia  built  of  iron,  and  tha 
market  place  was  planted  with  trees  in  1869.  Besides 
the  Government  house  and  tha  bar  racks  there  ia  a  hospital 
founded  by  General  MacdonneU,  a  court-house,  and  an 
Episcopal  church  completed  about  18C9.  Tbe  population 
of  the  town  is  of  a  very  motley  description,  including, 
bebidea  the  white  officials,  and  traders  to  the  number  of 
about  60,  half-castes  of  all  shades,  liberated  negroes, 
Jolloffs,  Barns,  and  other  local  tribes.  The  part  of  tho 
mainland  immediately  contiguous  to  St  Mary's  ia  known  as 
British  Combo,  an  area  of  about  6  miles  long  by  from  2  to 
3  miles  brood  having  been  secured  bv  treaty  with  tho  king 
•  of  Combo  in  1833. 

M'Carthy's  Island  lies  abont  180  or  200  miles  above  St 
Mary's,  It  ia  about  5 h  mile*  in  length  and  1  in  breadth. 
There  are  two  or  three  "  factories,"  a  considerable  trading 
town,  peopled  pertly  by  liberated  African*,  a'fort,  a  Meth- 
odist church,  and  a  sohoolhouse.  Thongrt  this  was  dm  last 
spot  actually  b  British  possession,  it  was  long  understood 
by  Gambia  traders  that  they  were  under  British  protection 
much  farther  up  tbe  stream;  but,  according  to  the  de- 
spatches of  Lord  Carnarvon  in  1877,  they  must  proceed 
at  their  own  risk  as  soon  as  they  advance  beyond  British 
territory.  St  James's  Island,  which  was  the  seat  of  tho 
British  factory  in  the  18th  century,  is  about  17  miles  from 
St  Mary'a  It  still  bears  traces  of  European 
but  is  gradually  being  washed  away  by  the  river. 

Tho  chief  exports  are  ground  nuts,  wax,  hides,  ivory,  gold  durt, 
palm'oil,  and  gam  arable ;  but  even  these  are  obtained  in  quantities 
that  look  ridicule,  nary  small  when  the  natural  richness  of  the 
country  through  which  tha  Gambia  flows  is  considered.  At  the 
close  of  tbe  18th  century  only  two  or  three  ships  wen  employed  in 
the  trade  :  in  1889  no  fewer  than  330  merchant  vessels  visited  tha 
river;  and  in  1871  75  British  and  194  foreign  vessels  entered,  with 
a  total  tonnage  of  61,853  tons.  Daring  the  foar  rainy  months, 
from  July  to  October,  the  native  trader  convey*  his  employer's  rice 
or  com  up  the  river,  and  receives  in  exchange  tbe  psgnes  or  country 
cloths  ;  in  November  he  barters  these  same  cloths  lor  ground  nuts* 
hides,  and  wax  ;  and  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  till  the  rainy  season 
comes  round  again,  he  supplies  the-  natives  with  arms,  powder,  mm, 
Madras  handkerchiefs,  and  other  European  productions.  Thi> 
French  traders,  however,  who  are  gradually  getting  a  lata*  share  of 
the  commerce  into  their  hands,  nave  introduced  the  custom  of 
money  transactions,  and  the  innovation  is  well  received  by  tha 
native*- 

The  trade  in  around  nuts  is  of  oomparntiroly  rvcent  development. 
Ia  1834  the  value  exported  was  only  £838;  in  1837  it  tea  chad 
£8053,  and  in  1810  no  leas  than  £15,200.    In  I860  the  value  was 

£79,611,  and  in  1861  £101,060.  The  average  quantity  between 
1850  and  1*60  eras  11,196  tons;  between  1870  and  1877  it  was  14,000 
tons.  The  supply  it  greatly  affected  by  the  political  state  of  the 
country  in  which  the  nut*  are  grown.  Host  of  the  necessary  bllasvt 
is  performed  by  the  tribo  of  the  Scra-Woullis,  who  come  dowa  from 
tho  interior  in  great  numbers,  and  return  home  when  tliey  have 
earned  what  fh«y  desire.  The  French  markers  are  the  principal 
destination  of  the  nuts.  American  traders  deal  mainly  in  hidts^ 
horns,  and  beeswax;  and  tbo  honey  in  chi-  fly  puntutsed  for  the 
German  market.  The  Kimiaii  Catlings  maintain  a  rniwuoa  and  a 
small  convent  in  the  l!.itnMa,  and  the  WisU'.jhh  hare  long  had  a 
Tho  latter  lure  done  groat  service  to  **u^i»>» 
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in  the  colony,— their  10  schools,  as  far  back  as  1860,  being  attended 
by  1273  scholars.  It  was  not  till  1869  that,  even  at  Bathurat, 
a' Government  school  wm  established;  but  there  are  now  several 
aclxioU  in  connexion  with  the  Episcopal  church.  Tho  Roman 
Catholics  began  the  erection  of  •  large  schoolhouta  in  1873. 

The  Gambia  was  visited  by  the  Carthaginian  explorer  Han  no, 
and  it  became  early  kuown  to  the  Portuguese  discoverers ;  bat  it 
w.ns  not  till  1618  that  English  traders  began  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  this  quarter.  In  that  year  a  company  was  formed  for  the 
exploration  of  the  river.  Kichard  Thompson  was  sent  out  in  the 
"Catherine,"  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Kassan,  a  Portuguese  trading 
tow  n,  but  he  nover  returned,  and  his  fate  is  not  known.  Two  years 
afterwards,  Richard  Jobson  advanced  beyond  thefxlls  of  Barraconda ; 
ami  be  was  followed,  about  40  years  later,  by  Vermuyden,  a  Dutch 
iiurcbauL  In  1723  Captain  tjtibbs  was  sent  out  by  the  African 
Company  to  verify  Vermuyden's  reports  of  gold  ;  he  proceeded  60 
miles  above  the  falls.  The  treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783  assigned 
the  right  of  trade  in  the  Gambia  to  Britain,  reserving  the  single 
port  of  Albredii  for  the  French  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  assigned 
the  Senegal  to  France,  and  reserved  the  |M>rt  of  Portcndic  for  the 
British.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1851  this  arrangement  was 
re-esublished,  and  it  remained  in  force  till  1857,  when  an  exchange 
of  possessions  was  effected,  aud  the  Gambia  became  a  purely  British 
river.  In  1870  theie  was  a  proposal  to  transfer  the  colony  to  the 
French  ;  but  it  led  to  nothing  more  than  a  voluminous  diplomatic 
correspondence. 

See  Astley's  Colltction,  vol  iL ;  B.  R.  Maiden's  Report  to  the 
Government  in  1841 ;  T.  E.  Poole,  Lift  in  Sierra  Leon*  and  the 
Gambia,  1850;  I*.  BoreL  Koyagta  la  Gambit,  1865;  and  the  Par Ua- 
mentary  Paper,  relating  to  Her  Majesty's  Colonial  Possessions. 

GAMBIER,  Gambib,  or  Pale  Catechu.   See  Catechu. 

GAMBIER,  Jajus,  Barox  (1756-1833),  English  ad- 
miral, was  born  on  the  13th  October  1756,  at  the  Bahamas, 
of  which  Lis  father,  John  Oambier,  was  at  that  time  lieu* 
tenant-governor.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1767  as  a  mid- 
shipman on  board  tho  "Yarmouth,"  under  the  command  of 
bis  uncle;  and,  his  family  interest  obtaining  for  him  rapid 
promotion,  he  was  raised  in  1778  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  and  appointed  to  the  "Raleigh,"  a  fine  32-gun 
frigate.  At  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  placed  on  half-pay; 
but,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  commaud  of  the  74-gun  ship 
"Defence,"  under  Lord  Howe;  and  in  ber  he  had  an 
honourable  ahare  in  the  action  off  Ushaot,  on  the  1st 
June  1794.  In  recognition  of  his  services  on  this  occa- 
sion, Captain  Gambicr  received  the  gold  medal,  and  was 
made  a  colonel  of  marines;  the  following  year  he  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  appointed  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty.  In  this  office  he  continued 
for  six  years,  till,  in  February  1801,  he,  a  vice-admiral  of 
1799,  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  "  Neptune,"  of  98  guns, 
as  third  in  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  under  Admiral 
Cornwall  is,  whore,  however,  he  remained  for  but  a  year, 
when  ho  was  appointed  governor  of  Newfoundland  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  ships  on  that  station.  In  May 
1804  he  returned  to  the  Admiralty,  and,  with  a  short  inter- 
mission in  1806,  continued  there  during  tho  naval  adminis- 
tration of  Lord  Melville,  of  his  uncle,  Lord  Barham,  and 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.  In  November  1805  he  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  admiral ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1807,  whilst 
still  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  be  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  ordered  to  the  Baltic,  which,  in  concert 
with  the  army  under  Lord  Cathcart,  reduced  Copenhagen, 
and  enforced  the  surrender  of  the  Danish  navy,  consisting  of 
nineteen  ships  of  the  line,  besides  frigates,  sloops,  gunboats, 
and  naval  stores.  This  service  waa  considered  by  the 
Government  as  worthy  of  special  acknowledgment;  the 
naval  and  military  commanders,  officers,  seamen,  and 
soldiers  received  tho  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  Admiral  Gambier  waa  rewarded  with  a  peerage. 

In  tho  spring  of  the  following  year  be  gave  up  his  seat 
at  tho  Admiralty  on  being  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet ;  and  in  that  capacity  be  witnessed  tho 
partial,  and  preventod  th*  total,  destruction  of  the  French 
flfict  in  Basque  Roads,  on  the  12th  April  1809.    It  is  in 


connexion  with  this  event,  which  might  have  been  as 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  British  navy  as  it  is  in  the 
life  of  Lord  Dundonald  (see  Duxdomald),  that  Lord 
Gambier's  name  is  now  best  known.  A  court-martial, 
assembled  by  order  of  a  friendly  Admiralty,  and  presided 
over  by  a  warm  partisan, "  most  honourably  acquittod  "  him 
on  the  charge  "  that,  on  the  12th  April,  the  enemy's  ships 
being  then  on  fire,  and  the  signal  having  been  made  that 
they  could  be  destroyed,  he  did,  for  a  considerable  time, 
neglect  or  delay  taking  effectual  measures  for  destroying 
them;"  but  this  decision  was  in  reality  nothing  more  than  , 
a  party  statement  of  the  fact  that  a  commander-in-chief,  a ' 
supporter  of  the  Government,  is  not  to  be  condemned  or 
broken  for  not  being  a  person  of  brilliant  genius  or  daunt- 
less resolution.  No  one  now  doubts  that  the  French  fleet 
should  have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  might  have  been, 
had  Lord  Gambier  had  the  talents,  the  energy,  or  the 
experience  of  many  of  his  juniors.  He  continued  to  hold 
the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet  for  the  full  period  of 
three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time — in  1811 — he  was 
superseded.  In  1814  lie  acted  in  a  civil  capacity  as  chief 
commissioner  for  negotiating,  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States;  for  his  exertions  in  which  business,  ha 
was  honoured  with  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In 
1830  he  was  raised  to  the  high  rank  of  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
and  he  died  19th  April  1833. 

Although  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attain  the  very 
highest  service  rank,  Lord  Gambier  is  assuredJy.not  one  of 
those  admirals  whose  memory  the  British  navy  treasures  or 
idolizes.  His  predilection  was  for  a  life  on  shore;  and 
during  the  great  war  he  so  utilized  his  family  interest  that 
he  remained  for  nearly  half  the  time  a  member  of  the 
Admiralty.  And  whether  afloat  or  ashore,  lie  had  neither 
the  genius  nor  me  strength  of  mind  fitted  for  high  command 
or  high  office.  Personally  he  was  a  man  of  earnest,  almost 
morbid,  religious  principle,  and  of  undoubted  courage ;  but 
the  administration  of  the  Admiralty  has  seldom  given  rise 
to  such  flagrant  scandals  as  during  the  time  when  Lord 
Gambier  was  a  member  of  it ;  and  through  the  whole  war, 
the  self-esteem  of  the  navy  suffered  no  such  wound  as  during 
Lord  Camb  er's  command  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

The  so-called  Jfemorialt,  Perianal  and  Historical,  of  Admiral 
Lord  Oambier,  by  Lad,  Chatterton  (1861),  has  no  historical  value. 
The  lifo  of  Lord  Oambier  is  to  be  read  in  Marshall's  Royal  Naval 
Biography,  in  Ralio'a  Naval  Biography, .  in  Lord  Dundonald's 
Autobiography  of  a  Staman,  in  the  Minute*  of  the  Courts-Martial, 
and  in  the  general  history  of  the  period. 

GAMBOGE,  tho  drug  Cambogia,  a  gum-resin  procured 
from Gareinia  MortUa,  Desroua,  var.  ptdicellata,  a  dioecious 
treo  with  leathery,  laurel-like  leaves,  small  yellow  flowers, 
and  usually  square-shaped  and  four-seeded  fruit  (see  R. 
Jamie,  Pharm.  Jovrn.,  3d  ser.,  vol  iv.  p.  802),  a  member  of 
thie  natural  order  Guttiferat,  and  indigenous  to  Camboja 
(see  Cambodia,  voL  iv.  p.  725),  and  parts  of  Siam  and  of 
the  south  of  Cochin  China,  formerly  comprised  in  Cam- 
bojan  territory.  The  juice,  which  when  hardened  con- 
stitutes gamboge,  is  contained  in  the  bark  of  the  tree, 
chiefly  in  numerous  ducts  in  its  middle  layer,  and  from  this 
it  is  procured  by  making  incisionB,  bamboo  joints  being 
placed  to  receive  it  as  it  exudes.  Gamboge  occurs  in 
commerce  in  cylindrical  pieces,  known  as  pipe  or  roll 
gamboge,  and  also,  usually  of  inferior  quality,  in  cakes 
or  amorphous  masses.  It  is  of  a  dirty  orange  exter 
nally ;  is  hard  and  brittle,  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  and 
reddish-yellow,  glistening  fracture,  and  affords  a  brilliant 
yellow  powder ;  is  odourless,  and  has  a  taste  at  first  slight, 
but  subsequently  acrid  ;  forms  with  water  an  emulsion ; 
and  consists  of  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  gum  soluble  in 
I  water,  and  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  a  resin,  gambogie  acid, 
j  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  according  to  Johnston, 
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of  the  formula  C^H^O^  together  with  moisture  about  5  | 
per  cent.,  and  a  trace  of  ligneous  fibre.  Its  commonest 
adulterations  are  rice-flour  and  pulverized  bark.  Some 
quantity  of  gamboge  is  shipped  from  Kftmpot  in  Camboja, 
but  the  principal  places  of  export  are  Bangkok  in  Siam,  and 
Saigon  in  Cochin  China.  Gamboge  is  a  powerful  hydra- 
gogue  purgative,  less  drastic  only  than  elatetium  and  croton 
oil.  Like  aloes,  it  appears  to  exert  its  chief  influence  on 
the  lower  bowel  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Ckir.  Rev.,  i.,  1653, 
p  128),  and  in  combination  with  compound  colocynth  pill 
it  has  been  recommended  by  Dr  Symouds  as  one  of  tho 
most  efficient  purgatives  in  torpor  of  the  colon.  The 
researches  of  Christison,  Pnbo,  and  Daraszkiewicz  go  to 
prove  that  gambogic  acid  alone  is  less  cathartic  than  the 
same  weight  of  gamboge ;  according  to  the  last-mentioned 
experimenter  and  Schaur,  the  presence  of  bile  in  theintcstines 
is  requisite  for  the  development  of  its  action.  In  cerebral 
affections,  as  apoplexy,  when  great  debility  is  not  present, 
gambogo  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable  counter-irritant 
purgative.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  anthelmintic, 
but  appears  to  be  dovoid  of  any  specific  influence  on 
entozoa.  Some  authorities  regard  it  as  decidedly  diuretic 
in  action.  By  Christison  and  others  it  has  been  found 
highly  serviceable  in  dropsy.  Abetlle  (quoted  in  Brit,  and 
For.Med.-Ckir.Rev.,\%M,\l  p,  279)administereditforthat 
disease,  in  alcoholic  solution,  in  divided  doses  of  6  grains  per 
diem,  increased  by  2  grains  daily,  and  given  two  hours  prior 
or  subsequent  to  meals.  With  the  relief  of  the  dropsy  he 
observed  that  tho  patient's  toleration  of  these  large  quantities 
ceased  As  gamboge  is  apt  to  occasion  vomiting  and  grip- 
ing, it  is  usually  administered  in  combination  with  milder 
remedies.  It  is  an  ingredient  of  the  pilula  cambogias  coin- 
potiia  of  pharmacy.  In  overdoses  it  acts  as  an  acrid  poison, 
provoking  violent  eincais  and  catharsis,  and  abdominal 
pain,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  ulceration  and  morti- 
fication of  the  intestines,  eventuating  in  death  Gamboge 
is  used  as  a  pigment,  and  as  a  colouring  matter  for 
varnishes.  It  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  into 
Europe  by  merchants  from  the  East,  at  the  close  of  the 
1 6  th  century.  Bontius,  writing  in  the  year  1 658,  mentions 
it  atader  the  name  of  gidtagtmou,  a  word  derived  by  Rost 
from  the  Malay  gutdh,  gum,  and  Javanese  jamu,  medicinal. 
By  the  Chinese  gamboge  (tang-hwang  and  thii-htcang)  is 
understood  to  be  "  scrpent-bezoar,"  n  substauco  vomited  up 
by  serpents,  or  the  product  of  a  species  of  ratan,  analogous 
to  the  tabasheer  of  the  bamboo  (F.  P.  Smith,  Contrib.  to- 
ward* the  Mat  Med.  .  .  of  China,  1871).  Varieties  of 
gamboge  are  yielded  by  Garcinia  Morttla,  Desroua,  a 
native  of  8.  India  and  Ceylon,  and  by  the  Indian  species 
6.  pietoria,  Boxb.,  and  G.  travancorica,  Beddome. 

Bee  Chrirtlson,  "Obi.  on  s  new  variety  of  Gambog«  from 
MjK.re."  Pharm.  Jour*.,  nr.  L  vol  vl.  pp.  60  09,  and  "On 
th.  Gamboge  Tr«  of  Sinm,"  vol  X.  p.  835;  F.  Mason,  »  On 
the  Osmbogs  ot  \h»  TenaMerim  Provinces,"  ib.,  vol.  vii.  p.  898  ; 
Percint,  Materia  Medico,  vol  iL  pt  IL;  D.  Hsnbury,  "On  the 
Specie*  of  Qarcinia  which  •ffords  Gamboge  in  Siam,"  Trans.  Linn, 
tic,,  zxiv.,  1864,  487-490 ;  E.  J.  Waring,  Man.  ef  PraeL  Thera- 
fcuiia,  8d  s<L,  1871  ;  I.  I*  de  Lanfoian,  "Btaae  sar  Is  Genre 
GsrcinU  (ClusiK-<=e»)  et  sur  l'OrigJne  et  I«s  Propel  etc*  4*  Is  Gomms 
Gul'r ,"  Coll.  des  Thiu*  soulenuei  a.  la  Font  Iti  dr  Midline  de  Paris, 
187J,  voL  X.,  No.  68;  FliicVigrr  Mid  Haiit.ury,  rharmaa-yraphia, 
1874  ;  H.  C.  Wood,  A  Trtatiee  on  Therapeutic*,  1874;  Beatley  snd 
TrimcD,  Medicinal  Plant*,  pt.  xxx.,  pi.  88. 

GAME  LAWS.  This  expression  is  applied  in  England 
to  a  series  of  statutes  of  modern  date,  establishing  a  peculiar 
kind  of-f  roperty  in  wild  animals.  These  statutes,  it  is 
veil  known,  are  regarded  with  great  dislike  by  a  large  and 
important  section  of  the  people— partly  on  account  of  their 
alleged  injurious  economic  effects,  and  partly  on  account  of 
thsir  harsh  and  exceptional  character.  It  will  be  well  to 
state  first  the  principles  of  tho  common  law,  and  then  to 
show  how  far  they  have  been  superseded  by  recent  legislation. 
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I  By  the  very  nature  of  the  ease,  wild  animals  cannot  be 
|  made  the  subject  of  that  absolute  kind  of  ownership  which 
is  generally  signified  by  the  term  property.    The  substan- 
tial basis  of  the  law  of  property  is  physical  possession,  the 
actual  power  of  dealing  with  things  as  we  see  fit,  and  we 
can  have  no  such  power  over  animals  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Accordingly,  the  common  law  recognised  nothing  like  pro- 
perty in  wild  animals,  until  tbey  had,  as  it  were,  been  re- 
duced into  possession.    Wild  animals  reclaimed  or  confined 
become  property,  but  the  moment  they  escape  from  con- 
finement the  property  is  gone,  and  the  rights  of  the  owner 
are  lost.    Even  bees,  which  might  well  be  described  as 
domesticated  and  not  wild  animals,  do  not  become  property 
until  they  are  hived.    "  Though  a  swarm  lights  on  any 
tree,"  says  Bracton,  "  I  have  no  more  property  therein  than 
I  have  in  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  thereon.*  The 
owner  of  a  confined  animal  which  escapes  does  indeed  retain 
his  property  while  he  is  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  ;  i.e.,  no 
other  person  can,  in  the  meantime,  establish  a  right  of  pro- 
perty against  him  by  capturing  the  animal,  just  as  a  swarm 
of  bees  "which  fly  from  and  out  of  my  hive  are  mine  so 
long  as  I  can  keep  them  in  sight,  and  have  power  to  pursue 
them."    Again,  the  law  recognized  a  right  in  wild  animals 
propter  impotentiam,  i.e.,  when  they  were  young  and  unable 
to  move  from  place  to  place.    With  these  exceptions  wild 
animals  were  ret  ntdlitu,  capable  of  being  made  the  pro- 
perty of  any  person  reducing  them  into  possession,    A  prior 
right  to  acquire  property  in  such  animals  was,  however, 
allowed  to  the  owner  (or  occupier)  of  the  soil    Thus  it  is 
said  that  "  if  A  starts  a  hare  in  the  ground  of  B,  and  hunts 
it  and  kills  it  thera,  the  property  continues  all  the  while 
in  R"   B  is  said  to  have  a  right  of  property  in  the  wild 
animals  on  his  land  ratione  soft.    But  "  if  A  starts  a  hare 
on  the  ground  of  B,  and  hunts  it  into  the  ground  of  C  and 
kills  it  there,  the  property  is  in  A,  and  not  in  B  or  C." 
Thai  is  to  say,  the  so-called  property  in  wild  animals  ratione 
soli  consists  in  this,  that  if  one  of  them  is  started  and  killed 
by  a  trespasser  it  belongs  to  the  owner  (or  occupier)  of  the 
soil.     If  the  animal  goes  to  another  man's  land  this 
inchoate  right  is  transferred  to  the  other  man.   And  the 
inchoate  right  of  the  owner  becomes  an  actual  right  of  pro- 
perty only  when  the  animal  is  both  started  and  killed  by 
the  trespasser  on  the  sam  e  man's  land.    Such  right  as  the 
owner  has  belongs  to  the  occupier  when  the  land  is  given 
without  reserve  to  a  tenant  for  a  term. 

These  principles,  it  will  be  observed,  apply  to  all  wild 
animals,  and  no  distinction  is  made  between  game  and  other 
animals.  The  laws  of  the  forest,  however,  established  in 
derogation  of  the  common  law  a  different  kind  of  property 
in  certain  classes  of  wild  animals.  For  an  account  of  these 
see  Fobe8T  Law  (voL  ix.  p.  408).  The  forest  code  affected 
definite  districts  of  tho  country,  and  the  right  which  they 
protected  was  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting  the  animals  of 
the  forest  within  those  districts. 

The  game  laws  as  above  defined  have  virtually  taken  the 
pisce  of  the  forest  laws.  The  latter  protected  the  privilege 
of  the  king  and  his  favourites  to  hunt  certain  animals  in 
certain  districts ;  tho  former  havo  extended  and  protected 
the  right  of  an  owner  of  the  soil  to  the  chase  of  certain  ani- 
mals on  his  own  estate.  The  means  adopted  have  been  to 
make  trespass  (in  itself  only  a  civil  wrong)  a  criminal  offence 
punishable  with  great  severity,  and  to  restrict,  by  a  system  of 
licences,  the  right  as  well  of  killing  as  of  selling  game.  The 
principal  Acts  are  1  &  2  William  IV.  c.  32  (the  Game,  Act), 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  69  (the  Night  Poaching  Act),  23  &  24  Vict 
a  90  (Game  Licences  Act),  and  tho  Hares  Killing  Act,  11 
A  12  Vict,  c  29.  The  Game  Act  repeals  a  large  number 
of  statutes  on  the  subject,  most  of  them  passed  in  the  18th 
century.  Game  is  defined  to  include  "hares,  pheasants, 
partridges,  grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game,  and 
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the  aeme  definition  is  found  in  the  Night 
Poaching  Act.  A  close  time  is  fixed  ."or  certain  birds  of 
game;— 3or  partridges  from  1st  February  to  1st  September; 
pheisante,  1st  February  to  1st  October;  black  game,  10th 
December  to  20th  August ;  grouse,  10th  December  to  12th 
August ;  bustard,  1st  March  to  1st  September ;  and  the 
possession  of  such  game  after  10  days  in  dealers,  and  40 
days  in  other  persons,  from  the  expiration  of  the  season  is 
made  illegal.  The  Act  makes  no  difference  in  the  effect  of 
a  game  certificate  (now  "  game  licence ") ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  licence  authorizes  the  holder  to  kill  game,  Bubject  to 
the  law  of  trespass  as  modified  by  this  Act  A  temporary 
section  reversed,  as  to  all  existing  leases,  the  presump- 
tion of  law  that  the  game,  unless  specially  reserved,  be- 
longs to  the  tenant;  bat  the  presumption  remains  as  to 
nil  future  leases.  But  when  the  game  has  been  reserved  to 
tho  landlord,  or  any  assignee  of  bis,  then  the  occupier  shall 
be  punished  for  killing  it,  or  for  authorizing  any  other 
person  to  do  so.  This,  section  no  doubt  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact' that  the  law  of  trespass,  which  is  the 
pivot  of  the  Game  Act,  could  not  be  made  to  include  the 
case  of  a  farmer  shooting  game  on  his  own  ground;  but  it 
is  open  to  the  ramark  that  in  effect  it  conTerts  a  mere  breach 
of  contract  into  a  crime.  Persons  holding  game  certificates 
s)  may  sell  game  to  persons  licensed  to  deal  therein, 
i  sections  of  the  Act  define  the  penalties  to  which 
i  killing  or  selling  game  without  a  licence  shall  be 
subject,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  it  is  a  punishable 
offence  even  to  buy  game  except  from  a  licensed  dealer. 

The  section  relating  to  trespass  (§30  of  the  Game  Act) 
enacts  that,  "if  any  person  whatsoever  snail  commit  any 
trespass  by  entering  or  being  in  the  day  time  upon  any 
land  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,  oa  woodcocks,  snipes, 
quails,  landrails,  or  conies,1  such  person  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  forfeit  and  pay  such 
earn  of  money,  not  exceeding  two  pounds,  as  to  the  justice 
shall  seem  meet,  together  with  the  costs  of  the  conviction ;" 
and  that  if  any  persons,  to  the  number  of  five  or  more 
together,  shall  commit  any  trespass  by  entering  or  being  in 
the  day  time  upon  any  land  in  search  of  or  pursuit  of  game 
or  woodcocks,  Ac,  "  each  shall,  on  conviction,  forfeit  a  sum 
not  exceeding  five  pounds.  The  leave  of  tho  occupier  shall 
be  no  defence  when  the  game  belongs  to  the  landlord  or 
other  persoue ;  and  by  §  31,  trespassers  in  pursuit  of  game, 
kc,  may  be  required  to  learo  the  land,  to  tell  their  names 
and  abedos,  and  if  they  refuse  may  be  arrested.  The  owner 
of  the  right  of  shooting  may  take  from  them  any  ganio 
found  in  their  possession.  The  sections  against  trespassers, 
however,  do  not  include  any  person  hunting  or  coursing 
upon  any  laud  with  hounds  or  greyhounds."  This  act 
applies  only  to  England. 

The  Poaching  Acts  are  still  more  severe.  The  Night 
Poaching  Act  enacts  that,  "  if  any  person  shall,  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  by  night  unlawfully  take  or  destroy  any 
game  or  rabbits  in  any -land,  whether  open  or  enclosed,  or 
shall  by  night  unlawfully  enter  or  be  on  any  land,  whether 
open  or  enclosed,  with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or  other  instru- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  destroying  game,  such  offender 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  be  committed  for  the  first  offence  to  the  common  gaol 
or  house  of  correction  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three 
months,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour,  and  ak 


the  expiration  of  such,  r  «riod  shall  find  sureties"  for  his  not 
so  offending  again.  For  a  second  offence  the  punishment 
is  six  months  with  hard  labour,  Sec,  with  one  year's  further 
imprisonment  in  default  of  sureties  a  third  offence  is  a 
misdemeanour,  and  tho  punishment  is  penal  servitude  for 


not  more  than  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  not  i 
than  two  years.  A  Inter  Act,  7  *  8  Viet  c.  29,  §1,  applies 
the  penalties  to  the  unlawful  taking  or  destroying  game  on 
a  highway  by  night  "  Night "  is  declared  to  commence  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset  and  to  coodndo 
at  the  beginning  of  the  met  hour  before  sunrise.  Finally, 
ths  Peaching  Prevention  Act  (S3  k  86  Viet  a  114)  gives 
power  to  *  constable,  any  highway,  Street,  or  public 
I>leoe,  to  search  any  person  whom  he  may  have  good  cause 
to  suspect  of  coming  from  any  land  where  he  shall  have 
been  unlawfully  in  search  or  pursuit  of  game,  or  any  per- 
sons aiding  or  abetting  such  person,  and  having  in  his 
possession  any  game  unlawfully  obtained,  or  any  gun,  part, 
of  gun,  or  nets  or  engines  used  for  the  killing  or  taking' 
:  game ;  and  also  to  stop  and  search  any  cart  or  other  con- 
'  veyance  in  or  upou  which  such  constable  or  peace  officer 
shall  have  good  cause  to  suspect  that  any  such  game,  or  any 
such  article  or  thing,  is  being  carried  by  any  such  person." 
If  any  such  thing  be  found  the  constable  is  to  detain  it, 
and  apply  for  a  summons  against  the  offender,  summoning 
him  to  appear  before  two  justices,  where,  on  conviction,  he 
may  be  fined  not  more  than  i!5,  and  shall  forfeit  the  game, 
guns,  &c,  found  in  his  possession.  This  Act  is  available 
by  night  as  well  as  dsy.  It  should  be  noted  in  all  cases 
where  ths  unlawful  taking  or  destroying  of  game  is  men- 
tioned, that  such  taking  is  mado  unlawful  only  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Acts  relating  to  certificate*,  or  by  the  law 
relating  to  trespass.  A  person  provided  with  a  certificate 
can  still  kill  game  whore  ho  pleases,  unless  he  commits  a 
tresjiasa — the  only  exception  being  that  of  the  tenant  whose 
landlord  has  reserved  the  game  in  bis  lands.  Thus  it  may 
be  inferred  that  a  poacher  provided  with  a  certificate  could 
not  be  brought  within  ths  limits  of  the  Act  relating  to 
poaching  on  highways. 

Game  certificates  are  now  regulated  by  S3  k  24  Vict  c.  90. 
Section  4  enacts  that  "  any  person,  before  he  shall  in  Great 
Britain  take,  kill,  or  pursue,  or  aid  or  assist  in  any  manner 
in  the  taking,  killing,  or  pursuing,  by  any  means  whatever, 
or  use  any  dog,  gun,  net,  or  other  engine  for  the  purpose  of 
taking,  killing,  or  pursuing  any  game,  or  any  woodcock, 
Butpo,  quail,  landrail,  or  any  coney,  or  any  dear,  ehall  take 
out  a  proper  licence  to  kill  game  under  this  Act* — subject 
to  a  penalty  of  £20..  There  are,  however,  certain 
tions  and  exemptions.    As  to  licences  to  deal  in  i 


exempt 
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from  the  justices  of  ths  peace  under  the  provisions  of  1  k 
2  Will.  IV.  a  32,  and  2  *  3  Vict  c  36,  shall  annually  and 
during  the  continuance  of  such  licence,  and  before  ho  shall 
be  empowered  to  deal  in  game  under  such  licence,  obtain  a 
further  licence  to  deal  in  game  under  this  Act  and  only 
those  who  have  obtained  licence  from  the  justices  shall  be 
licensed  under  the  Act,  »  «,,  by  the  Inland  Revenue.  By 
1 1  k  13  Vict  c.  39  any  occupier  or  owner  having  the  right 
of  killing  game  may,  by  himself  or  by  any  porson  author- 
ized by  him  in  writing,  kill  hares  without  paying  duty  or 
taking  out  licence. 

Most  of  the  Acts  cited  above  apply  to  Scotland  as  well 
aa  England,  and  wheu  they  do  not  there  are  special 
enactments  for  Scotland  Laving  substantially  tho  same 
effect  The  more  important  statute*  specially  affecting 
Scotland  are  the  13  Geo.  IIL  c.  84,  which  fixes  a  close 
time  for  killing,  selling,  buying,  <fcc.,  muirfowl,  heathfowl, 
partridge,  and  pheasant ;  the  2  k  3  Will  IV.  c.  68  (the  Tres- 
pass Act);  tho  11  k  12  Vict  c  30  (Hares  Killing  Act); 
and  the  40  k  41  Vict  c  28.  The  last  is  to  some  extent  a 
departure  from  the  general  policy  of  the  gamo  laws,  being 
an  attempt  to  provide  compensation  to  tenants  for  damage 
caused  by  game.  In  effect  it  will  be  found  to  belong  to  Uk* 
class  of  "  permissive  "  statutes.  The  important  section  »C 
the  4th 
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"  Where,  nnder  any  lease  mmle  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act,  or  where,  by  presumption  of  eomanon  law,  upon 
an  j  land  occupied  under  a  lease  nude  subsequently  to  the  com- 
inducement  of  this  Act,  the  lessor  shall  reserve  or  retain  the  sole 
right  of  hunting,  killing,  or  taking  rabbits,  hares,  or  other  game, 
|tr  any  of  them,  the  lmee  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  the 
<iim&gs  done  to  his  crops  in  each  year  by  the  rabbits  and  hares,  or 
other  gams,  to  which  the  lessor  may  hare  reserred  or  retained  the 
Whole  right,  in  ezeeas  of  such  sum  as  may  hare  been  set  forth  In 
the  leue  u  the  amount  of  annual  damagB  for  which  it  is  agreed  no 
eon>[«n<uiUon  shall  be  due;  and  if  ao  such  sum  shall  be  set  forth, 
then  in  excess  of  the  eum  of  forty  shillings." 

Scotch  law,  differing  in  this  respect  from  English  law, 
infers  that,  when  the  lease  contains  no  stipulations  as  to 
game,  tha  landlord  reserves  the  right  of  killing  gain 8  to 
himself.  The  Act  contains  provisions  for  settling  claims  of 
damage  cither  by  arbitration  or  by  action  at  taw.  Leases 
made  before  the  Act  are  not  to  be  affected  thereby.  The 
old  Act  of  1621,  "anetit  hunting  and  haulking,  "  is  cited  in 
the  schedule  of  the  last-mentioned  Act ;  it  "ordaines  that 
no  man  hunt  nor  hauls: at  any  time  hereafter  who  hath  not 
•>  plough  of  land  in  heritage,  under  the  pain  of  XI 00."  It 
is,  of  course,  practtcally  obsolete.  (k.  B.) 

GAMES.  The  public  games  of  Greece  and  Rome  ware 
athletic  contests  and  spectacles  of  various  kinds,  generally 
connected  with  and  forming  part  of  a  religious  observance 
Probably  no  institutionexercised  a  greater  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  national  character,  and  producing  that  unique  type 
of  physical  and  intellectual  beauty  which  we  see  reflected  in 
Greek  art  and  literature,  than  the  public  contests  of  Greece, 
for  them  each  youth  was  trained  in  the  gymnasium,  they 
(were  the  central  mart  whither  poet,  artist,  and  merchant 
«ach  brought  his  wares,  and  the  common  ground  of 
union  for  every  member  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  is  to 
Greece  then  that  we  must  look  for  the  earliest  form  aud 
the  fullest  development  of  ancient  games,  and  we  propose 
in  the  present  article  to  treat  principally  of  the  Greek 
dyi^r*.  The  shows  of  the  Roman  circus  and  amphitheatre 
were  at  best  a  sliadow,  and  in  the  later  days  of  the  empire 
a  travesty,  of  the  Olympia  and  Pythia,  aud  require  only 
a  cursory  notice.  "  Corruptio  optimi  fit  pessima.  From 
the  noblest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the  Greek  Olympia,  tho 
downward  coarse  of  public  games  can  be  traced,  till  we 
the  ignoblest,  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  of  whose 
a  may  still  form  a  faint  picture  from  its  last  sur- 
vival, the  Spanish  bull-fight 

The  earliest  games  of  which  we  have  sny  record  are  those 
fet  the  funeral  of  Pa  trod  us,  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
twenty-third  Iliad.  They  are  noticeable  both  as  showing 
that  the  beliaf  that  the  dead  would  be  appeased  or  gratified 
by  the  earns  exhibitions  which  pleased  them  in  life  was  a 
common  heritage  of  Greeks  and  Romans  from  their  Aryan 
prugenitora,  and  as  already  including  all  the  distinctive 
competitions  which  we  and  in  historical  times,— the  chariot- 
nee,  archery,  boxing,  wrestling,  and  putting  the  weight 
Each  of  the  great  Grecian  games  was  held  near  somo  shrine 
or  consecrated  spot,  and  is  connected  by  myth  or  legend 
with  some  hero,  demigod,  or  local  deity. 

The  Olympian  games  were  the  earliest,  and  to  the  last  they 
remained  the  mo6t  celebrated  of  the  four  national  festivals. 
Olympia  was  a  naturally  enclosed  spot  in  the  rich  plain  of 
Elis,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rocky  heights  of  Kronos, 
and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Alpheus  aud  its  tributary 
the  Kladeus.'  There  was  the  grcve  of  Alt  is,  in  which  were 
ranged  the  statues  of  the  victorious  athletes,  and  the  temple 
of  Olympian  Zeus  with  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the 
god,  the  niasterpi  ece  of  l'hidiaa  There  liercules  (so  ran  the 
legend  which  Pindar  has  introduced  in  one  of  his  finest  odes), 
when  he  had  conquered  Elis  and  slain  its  Icing  Augeas,  conse- 
crated a  temenos  and  instituted  games  in  honour  of  his  vic- 
tory. A  later  legend,  which  probably  embodies  historical 
fact,  tells  how,  when  Greece  was  torn  by  dissensions  and 


which  Olympia 
1  as  the  Rreat 


ravaged  by  pestilence,  Iphitus  inquired  of  the  oracle  for  help, 
and  was  bidden  restore  the  games  which  had  fallen  into  de- 
suetude; and  there  was  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  suspended 
in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia,  a  bronze  disk  whareon 
were  inscribed,  with  the  regulations  of  the  games,  the  names 
of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus.  From  this  we  may  safely  infer 
that  tho  games  wore  a  primitive  observance  of  tho  Eloiaos 
and  Pisauj,  and  first  acquired  their  celebrity  from  the 
powerful  concurrence  of  Sparta.  In  776  a.  a  the  Eleians 
engravod  the  name  of  their  countryman  Corcebus  as  victor 
in  the  foot  race,  and  thenceforward  we  have  an  almost  un- 
broken list  of  tho  victors  in  each  succeeding  Olympiad  or 
fourth  recurrent  year.  For  the  next  fifty  years  no  names 
occur  but  those  of  Eleians  or  their  next  neighbours.  After 
720  B.C.  we  find  Corinthians  and  Megareans,  and  later  still 
Athonians  and  oxtra-Pelopo&noeians.  Thus  what  at  first 
was  nothing  more  than  a  village  bout  became  a  bond  of 
union  for  all  the  branches  of  the  Doric  race,  and  grew  in 
time  to  be  the  high  feast  to  which  every  Greek  gathered, 
from  the  mountain  fastnesses  of  Thesaaly  to  the  remotest 
colonies  of  Cyrene  and  Marseilles.  It  survived  even  the 
extinction  of  Greek  liberty,  and  had  nearly  completed  twelve 
centuries  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  decreo  of  the 
Christian  emperor  Theodoeius,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign. 
The  last  Olympian  victor  was  a  Romanized  Armenian  named 
Varastsd. 

Let  us  attempt  to  call  up  the 
in  [ita  palmy  days  must  havi 
festival  approached.  Heralds  had  proclaimed  throughout 
Greece  the  truce  of  God,  which  put  a  stop  to  all  warfare, 
and  ensured  to  all  a  safe  conduct  during  the  sacred  month. 
So  religiously  was  this  observed  that  the  B  par  tans  chose  to 
risk  the  liberties  of  Greece,  when  the  Persians  were  at  the 
gates  of  Pylas,  rather  than  march  during  the  holy  deya 
Those  white  tents  which  stand  out  against  the  sombre  grey 
of  the  olive  groves  belong  to  the  Hellanodicm,  or  ten  judges 
of  the  games,  chosen  on*  for  each  tribe  of  the  Eleians. 
They  have  been  here  already  ten  months,  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  their  duties.  All,  too,  or  most  of  tho  athletes  must 
have  arrived,  for  they  have  been  undergoing  the  indispens- 
able training  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Altia  But  along 
the  "  holy  road  "  from  the  town  of  Elis  there  are  crowding 
a  motley  throng.  Conspicuous  in  the  long  train  of  pleasure- 
eeekers  are  thu  Otwpoior  sacred  deputies,  clad  in  their  robes 
of  office,  and  bearing  with  them  in  their  carriages  of  state 
offerings  to  tho  shrino  of  the  god.  Nor  is  there  any  lack 
of  distinguished  visitors.  It  may  be  Alcibiades,  who,  they 
say,  has  entered  no  less  than  seven  ohariota ;  or  Gorgias, 
who  lias  written  a  famous  <ViS<t^u  for  the  occasion ;  or  the 
sophist  Hippias,  who  boasts  that  all  he  bears  about  him, 
from  the  sandals  on  his  feet  to  the  dithyrambs  he  carries  in 
his  hand,  are  his  own  manufacture ;  or  Action,  who  will 
exhibit  his  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  Alexander  and 
Roxana— the  picture  which  gained  him  no  lees  a  prise  than 
the  daughter  of  the  Hellanodices  Praxonides ;  or,  in  an 
earlier  age,  tho  poet-laureate  of  the  Olympians,  Pindar 
himself.  Lastly,  as  at  the  mediaeval  tournament,  there 
are  "store  of  ladies  whose  bright  eyes  rain  influence;" 
matrons,  indeed,  are  excluded  on  pain  of  death,  but 
maidens,  in  accordance  with  Spartan  manners,  are  admitted 
to  the  show. 

At  daybreak  the  athletes  presentee  tnemselves  in  the 

Bouleuteriou,  where  the  presidents  were  sitting,  and  proved 
by  witnesses  that  they  were  of  pure  Hellenic  descent,  and 
had  no  stain,  religious  or  civil,  on  their  charirter.  Laying 
their  hands  on  tho  bleeding  victim,  they  swore  that  they 
h<*d  duly  qualified  themselves  by  ten  months'  continuous 
training  in  the  gymnasium,  and  that  they  would  use  no 
fraud  or  guile  in  the  sacred  "Contests.  Thence  they  pro- 
to  tha  stadium,  wuere  they  stripped  to  the  skin  and 
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anoln'cd  themselves.  A  herald  proclaimed — "Let  the  I 
runners  put  their  feet  to  the  line,"  and  called  oa  the 
spectators  to  challenge  any  disqualified  by  blood  or 
character.  If  no  objection  was  made,  they  were  started  by 
the  note  of  the  tram  pet,  running  in  heats  of  four,  ranged 
in  the  places  assigned  them.by  lot.  The  presidents  seated 
near  the  goal  adjudged  the  victory.  The  footrace  was  only 
one  of  twenty-four  Olympian  contests  which  Pausanias 
enumerates,  though  we  must  not  suppose  that  these  were 
all  exhibited  at  any  one  festival.  Till  the  77th  Olympiad 
all  was  concluded  in  one  day,  bat  afterwards  the  feast  was 
extended  to  five.  The  order  of  the  games  is  for  the  most 
part  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but,  roughly  speaking,  the 
historical  order  of  their  institution  was  followed.  We  will 
now  describe  in  this  order  the  most  important. 

(1.)  The  foot  race.  For  the  first  13  Olympiads  the 
Spofxot,  or  single  lap  of  the  stadium,  which  was  200  yards 
long,  was  the  only  contest^  The  ouauAov,  in  which  the 
course  was  traversed  twice,  was  added  in  the  14th  Olympiad, 
and  in  the  15th  the  ooJUxot,  or  long  race,  of  7,  12,  or, 
according  to  the  highest  computation,  24  laps,  over  3  miles 
in  length.  We  are  told  that  the  Spartan  Lad  as,  after 
winning  this  race,  dropped  down  dead  at  the  goal  There 
was  also,  for  a  short  time,  a  race  in  heavy  armour,  which 
Plato  highly  commends  as  a  preparation  for  active  service. 
(2.)  Wrestling  was  introduced  in  the  18th  Olympiad.  The 
importance  attached  to  this  exercise  is  shown  by  the  very 
word  palastra,  and  Plutarch  calls  it  the  roost  artistic  and- 
canning  of  athletic  games.  The  practice  differed  little  from 
that  of  modern  times,  save  that  the  wrestler's  limbe  were 
anointed  with  oil  and  sprinkled  with  sand.  The  third 
throw,  which  decided  the  victory,  passed  iuto  a  proverb, 
and  struggling  on  the  ground,  such  as  we  see  in  the  famous 
statue  at  Florence,  was  not  allowed,  at  least  at  the  Olympia, 
(3.)  In  the  same  year  was  introduced  the  ThmBXav,  a'  com- 
bination of  the  five  games  enumerated  in  the  well-known 
pentameter  ascribed  to  Simonides  :  

&A/M>  w»»«t«fifr,  llexcr,  Uorra,  riAlfr. 

Only  tho  first  of  these  calls  for  any  comment    The  only 
leap  practised  seems  to  have  been  the  long  jump.  The 
leapers  increased  their  momentum  by  means  of  iXr^ptv  or 
dumb-bells,  which  they  swung  in  the  act  of  leaping.  By 
the  help  of  them,  and  of  the  spring-board,  enormous  dis- 
tances were  covered,  though  the  leap  of  55  feet  with  which 
Phayllus  is  credited  is  simply  incredible.   It  is  disputed 
whether  a  victory  in  all  five  contests,  or  in  three  at  least, 
was  required  to  win  the  irtyratikov.   (4.)  Boxing  was 
added  in  the  23d  Olympiad.     Tho  rules  .were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  modem  ring,  except  that  the 
boxer's  fists  and  wrists  were  armed  with  straps  of  leather. 
The  force  of  the  blow  was  thereby  increased ;  but  no  arm 
eo  terrible  as  tho  oeatus  of  the  Romans  can  ever  have 
been  admitted  in  Greek  contests,  seeing  that  the  death 
of  an  antagonist  not  only  disqualified  a  combatant,  but  was 
severely  punished.   In  the  pancratium,  a  combination  of 
wrestling  and  boxing,  the  use  of  those  straps,  and  even  of 
the  clenched  fiat,  was  disallowed.    (5.)  The  ehariot-raee 
had  its  origin  in  the  23d  Olympiad.    It  was  held  in  the 
hippodrume,  a  race-course  1200  feet  long  by  100  broad,  laid 
oat  on  the  left  side  of  the  hill  of  Kronos,   The  whole 
circuit  had  to  be  traversed  twelve  times.    In  the  centre  near 
the  further  end  was  the  pillar  or  goal  (the  spina  of  the 
Romans),  round  which  the  chariots  had  to  turn.    "  To  shun 
the  goal  with  rapid  wheels"  has  been  well  selected  by 
^lilton  as  the  most  graphic  feature  of  tho  Olympian  games. 
So  dangarous  inde  ed  was  the  manoeuvre  that,  according  to 
Pausanias,  a  mysterious  horror  attached  to  the  spot,  and 
horses  when  they  passed  it  would  start  in  terror  without 
visible  cause,  upsetting  the  chariot  and  wounding  the  driver. 


The  number  of  chariots  that  might  appear  on  the  course  at 
once  is  uncertain.  Pindar  (PytL,  v.  46)  praises  Axeeailaoa 
of  Cyrene  for  having  brought  off  his  chariot  uninjured  in  a 
contest  where  no  fewer  than  forty  took  part  The  large 
outlay  involved  excluded  all  bat  rich  competitors,  and 
even  kings  and  tyrants  eagerly  contested  the  palm.  Thus 
in  the  list  of  victors  we  find  tho  names  of  Cylon,  the 
would-be  tyrant  of  Athens,  Pausauiaa  the  Spartan  king, 
Archelaua  of  Macedon,  Oelon  and  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  and 
Theron  of  Agrigcntum.  Chariot-races  with  mules,  with 
mares,  with  two  hones  in  place  of  four,  were  successively 
introduced,  bat  none  of  these  present  any  special  interest. 
Races  on  horseback  date  from  the  33d  Olympiad.  As  the 
course  was  the  same,  success  must  have  depended  on  skill 
as  much  as  on  swiftness.  Lastly,  there  were  athletic  con- 
tests  of  the  same  description  for  boys,  and  a  competition  of 
heralds  and  trumpeters,  introduced  in  the  93d  Olympiad. 

The  prizes  were  at  first,  as  in  the  Homeric  times,  of  some 
intrinsic  valno,  but  after  the  6th  Olympiad  the  only  prize 
for  each  contest  was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  which  was  cut 
with  a  golden  sickle  from  the  kallistephanos,  the  sacred  tree 
brought  by  Hercules  "  from  the  dark  fountains  of  later  in 
the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  to  be  a  shelter  common  to 
all  mon  and  a  crown  of  noble  deeds"  (Pindar,  OL,  ill  18). 
Greek  writers  from  Herodotus  to  Plutarch  dwell  with  com- 
placency on  the  magnanimity  of  a  race  who  cared  for  no- 
thing but  honour  and  were  content  to  struggle  for  a  corrup- 
tible crown.  But  though  the  Greek  games  present  in  this 
respect  a  favourable  contrast  to  the  greed  and  gambling  of 
the  modern  race-course,  yet  to  represent  men  like  Milon  and 
Damoxenus  as  actuated  by  pure  love  of  glory  is  a  pleasing 
fiction  of  the  moralists.  The  successful  athlete  received  in 
addition  to  the  immediate  honours  very  substantial  rewards. 
A  herald  proclaimed  hie  name,  his  parentage,  and  hie 
country;  the  Hellanodica?  took  from  a  table  of  ivory  and 

Sid  the  olive  crown  and  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  in  hie 
nd  a  branch  of  palm ;  as  he  marched  in  the  sacred  revel 
to  the  temple  of  Zeus,  his  friends  and  admirers  showered  in 
his  path  flowers  and  costly  gifts,  singing  the  old  song  of 
Archilochus,  ryveXX*  icaAA&utt,  and  his  name  was  canonized 
in  the  Greek  calendar.  Fre.'h  honours  and  rewards  awaited 
him  on  his  return  home.  H  he  was  ajo  Athenian  he 
received,,  according  to  the  law  of  Solon,  500  drachmae,  and 
free  rations  for  life  in  the  Prytanenm ;  if  a  Spartan,  ho  had 
as  his  prerogative  the.  post  of  honour  in  battle.  Poets  like 
Pindar,  Simonides,  and  Euripides  sung  his  praises,  and 
sculptors  like  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  were  engaged  by  the 
state  to  carve  his  statue.  We  even  read  of  a  breach  in  the 
town  walls  being  made  to  admit  him,  as  if  the  common  road 
were  not  good  enough  for  such  a  hero ;  and  there  are  well- 
attested  instances  of  altars  being  built  and  sacrifices  offered 
to  a  successful  athlete.  No  wonder  then  that  an  Olympian 
prize  was  regardod  as  the  crown  of  human  happiness. 
Cicero,  with  a  Roman's  contempt  for  Greek  frivolity, 
observes  with  a  sneer  that  an  Olympian  victor  receives  more 
honours  than  a  triumphant  general  at  Rome,  and  tells'  the 
etory  of  the  Rhodian  Diagoraa,  who,  having  himself  won  the 
prize  at  Olympia,  and  seen  his  two  eons  crowned  on  the 
same  day,  was  addressed  by  a  Laconiah  in  these  words : — ■ 
"  Die,  Diagoraa,  for  thou  hast  nothing  short  of  divinity  to 
desire."  Alcibiados,  when  setting  forth  his  services  to  I'* 
state,  puts  first  his  victory  at  Olympia,  and  the  prestige  lie 
had  won  for- Athens  by  hie  magnificent  display.  But 
perhaps  the  moat  remarkable  evidence  of  the  exaggerated 
value  which  the  Greeks  attached  to  athletic  prowess  is  a 
casual  expreseion-whioh  Thocydides  employs  when  describ- 
ing the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Brasidas  at  Scioue.  The 
Government,  he  says,  voted  him  a  crown  of  gold,  and  the 
multitude  flocked  round  him  and  decked  him  with  garland*, 
astKwgh  he  were  am  atMeU. 
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The  above- description  of  the  Olympian  games  will  serve  ' 
generally  for  the  other  great  festivals  of  Greece.    Without  ' 
entering  on  any  detailed  account  of  these,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  glance  at  tho  most  prominent  characteristics 
of  each. 

The  PyiAiau  games,  second  ouly  to  the  Olympian  in  im- 
portance, were  founded  after  the  first  Sacred  War  out  of 
tho  spoils  of  Cirrha,  695  B.a  Originally  a  local  festival 
held  every  eighth  year  in  honour  of  the  Delphic  god, 
with  no  other  contests  bnt  in  the  harp  and  the  paean— in 
fact  a  sort  of  Greek  Eisteddfod— they  developed  into  a 
common  iyvv  for  all  Greece  (so  Demosthenes  calls  them), 
with  all  the  gtmes  and  races  of  Olympia,  from  which  they 
were  distinguished  only  by  their  musical  and  poetical  com- 
petitions. They  were  held  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Amphietyones  in  the  autumn  or  first  half  of  every  third 
Olympian  year.  The  prizes  wore  a  wreath  of  laurel  and  a 
palm. 

The  Nemean  games,  originally  a  wariike  gathering  and 
review,  were  held  in  honour  of  Nemean  Zeus  at  the  grove 
of  Nemea,  between  Cleona*  and  Phlius,  in  the  second  and 
fourth  year  of  each  Olympiad.  They  date  from  about  573 
B.C.    The  prize  was  a  chaplet  of  parsley. 

The  Isthmian  games,  founded  a  little  earlier  than  the 
Nemean,  partook  at  first  of  the  nature  of  mysteries.  They 
were  held  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
in  honour  of  Poseidon  in  the  first  and  third  year  of  each 
Olympiad.  Their  prize  was  a  wreath  of  pine  leaves.  The 
importance  of  the  Isthmian  games  in  later  times  is  Bhown 
"by  the  fact  that  Flamininus  chose  the' occasion  for  proclaim- 
ing the  liberation,  of  Greece,  196  B.G.  That  at  a  later 
anniversary  (67  A.D.)  Nero  repeated  the  proclamation  of 
Flamininus,  and  coupled  with  it  the  announcement  of  his 
own  infamous  victory  at  Olympia,  shows  alike  the  hollow- 
neas  of  the  first  gift  and  the  degradation  which  had  befallen 
tho  Greek  games,  the  last  faint  relic  of  Greek  worth  and 


be  Ltuli  Publici  of  the  Romans  included  feasts  and 
theatrical  exhibitions  as  well  as  the  public  games  with  which 
alone  we  are  concerned.  As  in  Greece,  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  religion.  At  the  beginning  of  each  civil 
year  it  was  the  duty  of  the  consuls  to  vow  to  the  gods 
games  for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  expenses 
'were  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  Thus,  at  no  cost  to  them- 
selves, the  Roman  public  were  enabled  to  indulge  at  the 
same  time  their  religions  feelings  and  their  love  of  amuao- 
ment  Their  taste  for  games  naturally  grew  till  it  became 
a  passion,  and  under  the  empire  games  were  looked  upon 
by  the  mob  as  one  of  the  two  necessaries  of  life.  The 
«edil?s  who  succeeded  to  this  duty  of  the  consuls  were  ex- 
pected to  su  pplement  the  state  allowance  from  their  private 
purse.  Political  adventurers  were  not  slow  to  discover  so 
ready  a  road  to  popularity,  and  what  at  first  had  been  ex- 
clusively a  state  charge  devolved  upon  men  of  wealth  and 
ambition.  A  victory  over  some  barbarian  horde  or  the 
death  of  a  relation  served  aa  the  pretext  for  a  magnificent 
display.  Rat  the  worst  extravagance  of  private  citizens 
was  eclipsed  by  the  reckless  prodigality  of  the  Caesars,  who 
squandered  the  revenues  of  whole  provinces  in  catering  for 
the  mob  of  idle  sight-seers  on  whose  favour  their  throne 
depended.  Rut  though  public  gwnca  played  aa  important 
a  part  in  Roman  as  in  Greek  history,  and  must  be  otudied 
by  the  Roman  historian  as  an  integral  factor  in  social  and 
political  life,  yet,  regarded  solely  as  exhibitions,  they  are 
comparatively  devoid  of  interest,  and  we  eympelhize  with 
Pliny,  who  asks  his  friend  how  any  man  of  sense  can  go 
day  after  day  to  view  the  same  dreary  round  of  fights  and 
races. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  the  different  feelings  which  tbe 
gam*,  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  excite.    The  Greeks  at  their 


best  were  actors,  the  Romans  from  first  to  last  were  specta- 
tors. It  is  true  that  even  in  Greek  games  the  professional 
element  played  a  large  and  ever-increasing  part  As  early 
as  the  6th  century  B.C.  Xenophanes  complains  that  the 
wrestler's  strength  is  preferred  to  the  wisdom  of  the  philo- 
sopher, and  Euripides,  in  a  well-known  fragment,  holds  up 
to  scorn  the  brawny  swaggering  athlete.  Rut  what  in 
Greece  was  a  perversion  and  acknowledged  to  be  such,  the 
Romans  not  only  practised  but  held  up  as  their  ideal  No 
Greek,  however  high  in  birth,  was  ashamed  to  compete  in 
person  for  the  Olympic  crown.  The  Roman,  though  little 
inferior  in  gymnastic  exercises,  kept  strictly  to  the  privacy 
of  the  palaestra ;  and  for  a  patrician  to  appear  in  public  aa 
a  charioteer  is  stigmatized  by  the  satirist  as  a  mark  of 
shameless  effrontery. 

Roman  games  are  generally  classified  as  fixed,  extra- 
ordinary,  and  tweu*;  but  for  our  present  purpose  they  ma? 
bo  more  conveniently  grouped  under  two  heads  according 
to  the  place  where  they  were  held,  viz.,  the  circus  or  the 
amphitheatre 

For  the  Roman  wurld  the  circus  was  at  once  a  political 
club,  a  fashionable  lounge,  a  rendezvous  of  gallantry,  a 
betting  ring,  and  a  playground  fur  the  million.  Juvenal, 
speaking  loosely,  says  that  in  his  day  it  held  the  whole  of 
Rome ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  precise  statement 
of  P.  Victor,  that  in  the  Circus  Maximns  there  were  seats 
for  350,000  spectators.  Of  the  various  Ludi  Circeneet  it 
may  be  enough  here  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most 
important,  the  Ludi  itagni  or  ifaximi. 

Initiated  according  to  legend  by  Tarqninius  Priscus,  the  Ludi 
Magni  were  originally  a  votive  feast  to  Capitoline  Jupiter,  premised 
by  the  general  when  it  took  the  field,  and  performed  on  his  return 
from  tho  annual  campaign.  They  thus  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  military  srx-cUele,  or  rather  a  review  of  the  whole  burgee*  force, 


which  marched  in  solemn  proeeaaion  from  the  Capitol  to  the  forum 
and  thence  to  the  circus,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine.  First  cams  the  sons  of  patricians  mounted  on  horseback, 
naxt  the  rest  of  the  burghers  ranged  according  to  their  military 
classes,  after  them  the  athletes,  naked  tare  for  the  girdle  round 
their  loins,  then  the  company  of  dancers  with  the  harp  and  flute 
players,  next  the  priestly  college!  bearing  censers  and  other  aacred 
instruments,  and  lastly  the  simulacra  of  the  gods,  carried  aloft  on 
their  shoulder*  or  drawn  in  ears.  The  games  themselves  were  four- 
fold:—(1)  the  chariot  race  ;  (2)  the  lu£u  Trout ;  <S)  the  military 
review ;  and  (4)  gymnastic  contests.  Of  these  only  the  first  two  call 
for  any  comment.  (1.)  The  chariot  employed  in  the  circus  was  the 
two-wheeled  war  car,  at  first  drawn  by  two,  afterwards  by  four,  and 
more  rarely  by  three  horses.  Originally  only  two  chariots  started 
for  tho  prize,  but  utnlsr  Caligula  we  read  of  aa  many  as  twenty-four 
heata  run  in  the  day,  each  of  four  chariots.  The  distance  traversed 
was  fourteen  times  the  length  of  the  circus  or  nearly  five  miles. 
The  charioteers  were  apparently  from  the  first  professionals,  tl 
the  Stigma  under  which  the  gladiator  lay  never  attached  to 
calling.  Indeed  a  successful  driver  may  compare  in  popularity  and 
fortune  with  a  modern  jockey.  The  drivers  were  divided  into  com- 
panies distinguished  by  the  ooloura  of  their  tunics,  whence  arose 
the  faction  of  the  circus  which  assumed  such  importance  under  the 
later  emperors.  In  republican  times  there  were  two  factions,  the 
white  and  the  red ;  two  more,  the  green  and  the  blue,  wes 


under  the  empire,  and  for  a  short  tiro*  in  Domttiec  t  rnjjn  there 
were  also  the  gold  and  tbe  purple.  Even  in  Jovrnsd's  day  party 
spirit  ran  so  high  that  a  defeat  of  the  green  «nu  looked  upon  as  a 
second  Cannss.  After  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  to 
Constantinople  these  fictions  of  the  circus  were  made  the  bsrio  of 
political  cabals,  and  frequently  resulted  in  sanguinary  tumults, 
such  as  the  famous  Klka  revolt  (632  A.D.),  in  which  80,000  citisens 
lost  their  lire*.  (2.)  The  Ludus  Troias  was  a  sham  fight  on  horse, 
back  in  which  the  actors  were  patrician  youths.  A  spirited 
description  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  5th  J&neid.     See  also 

ClKCUS. 

The  two  exhibitions  wo  aht.ll  next  notice,  though  occasionally 
given  in  tho  circus,  belong  more  properly  to  the  amphitheatre. 
Vtnatia  was  the  baiting  of  wild  animals  who  were  pitted  either  with 
one  another  or  with  men — captives,  criminals,  or  trained  hunters 
called  Uel&arii.  The  first  certain  instance  on  record  of  this  amuse- 
ment is  in  160  B.O.,  when  II.  Fulviua  exhibited  lions  and  tigers  in 
the  arena.  The  taste  for  these  brauUdns;  spectacles  grew  apace, 
and  the  most  distant  provinces  were  ranaached  by  generals  and 
to  supply  the  areas  with  rare 
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•ad  crocodilea.  "  Bulla  provided  tor  a  angle  snow  100  liona,  uid 

0«itnlmn  banters.  J  alius  <,**ur  enjoys  trie  aouoltul  honour  ot 
ruveoting  the  bull-fight  At  the  ijisiiguration  of  the  Colosseum 
(000  wild  and  4000  Urns  beasts  wen  killed,  and  tc  commemorate 
Trajan's  Dacian  victories  there  was"  a  butchery  of  11,000  beasts. 
The  nawnachia  was  a  sea  fight,  either  in  the  arena,  which  was 
Hooded  for  the  occasion  by  a  system  of  pipes  and  sluices,  or  on  an 
artificial  lake.  The  rival  fleets  were  manned  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  criminals,  who  often  fought  till  one  side  was  exterminated.  In 
the  sea  fight  on  Lake  Fudnua,  arranged  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
100  shins  and  10,000  men  were  engaged. 

Bat  the  special  exhibition  of  the  amphitheatre  was  the  mumu 
jlmdiatorium,  which  dates  from  the  funeral  game*  of  Marcus  and 
Decimns  Brutus,  given  in  honour  of  their  father,  964  8.0.  It  was 
probably  borrowed  from  E trails,  and  a  refinement  on  ths  common 
savage  custom  of  slaughtering  slaves  or  captives  on  the  grave  of  a 
warrior  or  chieftain.  Nothing  so  clearly  brings  before  us  the  vein 
of  coarseness  and  inhumanity  which  runs  through  the  otherwise 


aahia  pasmoo  for  _ 

Ws  can  fancy  how  Pericles,  or  even  Alcibiados,  would  have  loathed 
a  spectacle  that  Augustus  tolerated  and  Trajan  patronized.  Only 
'  of  Oreeoe  we  hear  of  weir  introduction  into 


Athens,  and  thoy  wore  then  admitted  rather  oat  of  oompLimeat  to 

iths 

is  prohibitions  from 


the  conquerors  t 


aquerors  titan  from  any  love  of  the  sport  In  spite'of  numer- 
obibitions  from  Constantino  downwards,  they  continued  to 
flourish  oven  ss  lata  as  St  Augustine.  To  a  Christian  martyr,  if  we 
may  credit  the  story  told  by  Theodorot  and  Cassiodorua,  belongs  the 
honour  of  their  final  abolition.  In  the  year  404  Telsmochus,  a 
monk  who  had  travelled  from  the  East  on  this  sacred  mission, 
rushed  into  the  arena  and  endeavoured  to  separata  the  combatants. 
Be  was  instantly  despatched  by  the  pnetor's  orders ;  but  Honorius, 
on  hearing  ther^port,  i»^«ian  edk^abolishiug  the  games,  which 


GAMES,  O AMINO.  Looking  here  at  these  m  thetr 
legal  aspects,  it  will  he  seen  that  from  very  early  times  the 
law  of  England  has  attempted  to  exercise  some  control 
over  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  people — particularly 
those  involving  an  element  of  gambling.  Certain  games 
were  either  prohibited  altogether,  or  reserved  for  people  of 
some  position  in  society.  The  Act  S3  Henry  VI 1 1.  c.  9, 
increasing  the  severity  of  still  older  enactments,  deals  with 
the  whole  subject  in  great  detail,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  reason  assigned  for'  prohibiting  unlawful 
games  was  that  they  interfered  with  other  exercises  more 
useful  to  the  state.  The  Act  is  entitled  a  "Bill  for  the 
maintaining  artillery  and  the  debarring  unlawful  games ;  * 
and  it  recites  that,  since  the  last  statutes,  "crafty  persons 
have  invented  many  and  sundry  new  and  crafty  games  and 
plays,  » loggettiog  in  the  fields,  slide-thrift,  otherwise  called 
shore-groat,  as  well  within  the  air  of  London  as  elsewhere 
i»>  many  other  and  divers  parts  of  this  realm,  keeping  houses, 
plays,  and  alleys  for  the  maintenance  thereof,  by  reason 
whereof  archery  is  sore  decayed,  and  daily  is  like  to  be 
more  and  more  minished,  and  divers  bowyers  and  fl etchers, 
for  lack  of  work,  gone  and  inhabit  themselves  in  Scotland 
and  ether  places  out  of  this  realm,  there  working  and  teach- 
ing their  science,  to  the  pursuance  of  the  same,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  estrange rs  and  detriment  of  this  realm." 
Accordingly  penalties  are  declared  against  all  persons  keep- 
ing houses  for  unlawful  games,  and  all  persons  resorting 
thereto.  It  is  further  provided  that  "  no  manner  of  artificer 
or  craftsman  of  any  handicraft  or  occupation,  husbandman, 
apprentice  labourer,  servant  at  husbandry,  journeyman  or 
servant  of  artificer,  mariners,  fishermen,  watermen,  or  any 
serving  man,  shall  play  at  the  tables,  tennis,  dice,  cards, 
bowls,  clash,  coyting,  loggetting,  or  any  other  unlawful  game 
out  of  Christmas  under  the  pain  of  xxa,  to  be  forfeit  for 
every  time ;  and  in  Christmas  to  play  at  any  of  the  said 
games  in  their  masters'  houses  or  in  their  master*'  presence ; 
and  also  that  no  manner  of  person  shall  at  any  time  play 
at  any  bowl  or  bowls  in  open  places  out  of  his  garden  or 
orchard"  (§  16).  The  social  evils  of  gambling  (impover- 
ishment, crime,  neglect  of  divine  service)  are  incidentally 
alluded  to  in  the  preamble,  but  only  in  connexion  with  the 
main  purpose  of  the  statute— the  maintenance  of  archery. 


Blackstoue,  commenting  on  this  and  subsequent  statutes, 
declares  that  "  the  principal  ground  of  modem  complaint  is 
ths  gambling  in  high  life"  (vol  iv.  c.  13),  and  he  cites  toe 
various  statutes  which,  up  to  his  time,  had 


against  this  pernicious  vice.  Some  of  these  went  so  far 
to  make  the  mere  winning  or  losing  of  money  at  play  a 
criminal  offence.  By  the  Act  18  Geo,  II.  a  34  (repealed 
by  8  and  9  Vict  c  109),  if  any  man  be  convicted  upon 
information  or  indictment  of  winning  or  losing  at  play 
or  by  betting  at  any  one  time  £10  or  £20  within 
24  hours,  he  shall  be  fined  five  times  the  sum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  parish.  And  the  evil  of 
gambling,  is.,  betting  or  wagering,  is  the  ostensible  object 
against  which  the  later  statutes  on  gaming  are  directed. 
A  bet  or  wager  was,  however,  at  common  law  as  valid  as 
any  other  kind  of  contract,  and  the  distinction  between 
bets  depending  on  gaming  and  bets  depending  on  other 
contingencies  was  long  retained,  and  has,  in  fact,  not  yet 
entirely  disappeared.  Besides  the  Act  last  mentioned,  the 
Acta  9  Anne  c  14,  2  Geo.  LL  c  28,  and  13  Geo.  IL  c.  34 
prohibited  particular  games. 

The  modern  statutes  are  the  following — 8  and  9  Vict  e. 
109,  16  and  17  Vict  a  119,  and  17  and  18  Vict  e.  38. 

The  8  and  9  Vict  c  109  (Act  to  amend  the  kw  relating 
to  games  and  wagers)  repeals,  inter  alia,  so  much  of  the 
old  law  of  Henry  VIII.  as  makes  it  unlawful  to  play  at  any 
mere  games  of  skill  And  it  provides  that,  to  prove  any 
house  to  be  a  common  gaming-house,  it  "  shall  be  sufficient 
to  show  that  it  is  kept  or  used  for  playing  therein  at  any 
unlawful  game,  and  that  a  bank  is  kept  there  by  one  or 
more  of  the  players  exclusively  of  the  others,  or  that  the 
chances  of  any  game  played  therein  are  not  alike  favourable 
to  all  the  players,  including  among  the  players  the  banker 
or  other  person  by  whom  the  game  is  managed,  or  against 
whom  the  other  players  stake,  play,  or  bet."  Q ambling,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  still  in  this  definition  connected  with 
some  kind  of  game ;  the  later  Act,  16  and  17  Vict  c.  119 
(for  the  suppression  of  betting-houses),  enacts  that  any 
house  used  for  the  purpose  of  "  betting  with  persons  resort- 
ing thereto"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  common  gaming- 
house. To  return  to  the  former  Act  it  provides  that  proof 
that  the  gaming  was  for  money  shall  not  be  required,  and 
that  the  presence  of  cards,  dice,  and  other  instruments  of 
gaming  shall  be  prima  fad*  evidence  that  the  house  was 
used  as  a  common  gaming-house.  The  keeping  of  houses 
for  the  game  of  billiards  is  to  be  authorised  under  licence 
from  the  justices  to  be  granted  at  the'  general  licensing 
sessions,  and  the  conditions  are  in  general  the  same  as  to 
time  of  opening,  <tc,  as  those  of  the  victuallers'  licences. 
Any  persons  winning  money  by  cheating  at  any  game  or 
wager  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  obtaining  money  by  false 
pretences.  The  16  and  17  Vict  c.  119,  besides  bringing 
betting-houses  within  the  statutory  definition  of  gaming- 
houses, makes  ita  specific  offence  to  publish  advertisements, 
handbills,  placards,  Ac.,  showing  that  any  house  is  kept  or 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  betting.  With  reference  to  the 
definition  of  betting-house  in  this  statute,  "a  place  opened, 
kept,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  tht  owner,  occupier,  etc., 
tkvtof,  betting  with  persons  resorting  thereto,"  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  was  avowedly  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
hitting  houses  open  to  all  and  sundry,  as  distinguished  from 
large  but  legally  private  betting-clubs  like  Tattersall'a  The 
reason  for  this  distinction,  of  course,  is  that  the  former  are 
frequented  mainly  by  a  poorer  class  of  persons,  who  cannot 
afford  the  luxury  of  gambling,  and  will  be  tempted  by  their 
loasee  to  defraud  their  employers.  The  Act  of  17  and  18 
Vict  gives  additional  facilities  for  enforcing  the,  preceding 
Acta,  and  increases  the  severity  of  the  penalties.  The 
keeper  of  a  gaming-house  may  bo  fined  up  to  £60  and  costs, 
and  on  default  of  payment  may  be  sent  to  gaol  for  twelva 
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months.  Finally,  the  Vagrant  Act,  1673  (36  and  37  Vict 
c  38),  contains  the  following  clause  :  "  Every  person  play- 
ing or  betting  by  way  of  wagering  or  gaming  on  any  street, 
"  |  highway,  or  other  open  and  public  place,  or  in  any 
»  to  which  the  public  have,  or  are  .permitted  to 
ea,  at  or  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming, 
I  any  coin,  card,  token,  or  other  article  used  as  an  instru- 
ment or  means  of  gaming,  at  any  game  or  pretended  game 
nf  chance,  shall  be  deemed  a  rogue  and  vagabond."  The 
original  Act  of  1868,  of  which  this  is  an  amendment,  was 
passed  to  repress  the  practice  of  playing  pitch  and  toss  iu 
the  streets,  which,  it  seems,  had  grown  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  nuisance  in  the  colliery  districts. 

The  general  result  of  all  these  enactments  may  be  briefly 
:-ULtJ  thus.  Apart  from  statute,  no  games  are  unlawful 
in  themselves.  Games  were  originally  made  unlawful  in 
the  interest  of  the  more  useful  military  exercises  which  they 
threatened  to  supplant  The  prohibition  has  been  retained 
and  extended  on  account  of  the  vice  of  gambling,  and 
severe  penalties  have  been  enacted  against  houses  at  which 
persons  can  play  unlawful  games.  Betting-houses  in 
general  were  brought  within  the  definition  of  gaming-houses, 
and  finally  betting  or  gaining  was  prohibited  in  any  public 
It  must  be  admitted  that  these  distinctions  axe 


t  .Lice, 


on  a  most  invidious  principle.    Practically  gambling 
is  forbidden  to  the  poor  and  connived  at  in  the  rich. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  games,  as  such,  are  lawful  under 
these  various  statutes,  and  what  are  unlawful  t  The  author 
of  an  excellent  and  """""g  little  work  on  Gaming  and 
GamtsUrt'  Lam,1  gives  the  following  as  the  result  of  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  Acts.  The  following  are 
lawful  gam  es : — backgammon,  bagatelle,  billiards,  boat-races, 
bowls,  chess,  cricket,  croquet,  curling,  dominoes,  draughts, 
fives,  football,  footraces,  golf,  knurr  and  spell,  putting  the 
■tone,  quoits,  rackets,  rowing,  skittles,  tennis,  whist,  wrest- 
ling. The  following  are  doubtful — boxing,  cudgel-playing, 
and  single-stick.  The  following  are  absolutely  unlawful — 
aee  of  hearts,  basset  dice  (except  backgammon),  hasard, 
lotteries  (except  ert-unioQ  lotteries),  Pharaoh  (or  faro), 
boulet  (or  roly  poly).  Aa  Act  of  Geo.  II.,  which  pro- 
hibited horse-racing  for  prises  under  £50  value,  has  since 


now  to  the  civil  aspects  of  the  case, 
i  gaming,  ve.,  simple  wagering  or 
I  law  illegal,  and  the  Act  of  Anne  did  not 
other  than  gaming  wagers.  In  fact  ti>°  courts  were  con- 
stantly being  called  upon  to  enforce  contracts  by  way  of 
wagwe,  and  were  as  constantly  exercising  their  ingenuity  to 
discover  excuses  for  refusing.  A  writer  on  the  law  of  contracts1 
discovers  here  the  origin  of  that  principle  of  "public  policy" 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  English  law.  Wagering 
contracts  were  rejected  because  the  contingencies  on  which 
they  depended  tended  to  create  interests  hostile  to  the 
common  weah  A  bet  on  the  life  of  the  emperor  Napoleon 
was  declared  void  because  it  gave  one  of  the  parties  an 
interest  in  keeping  the  king's  enemy  alive,  and  also  because 
it  gave  the  other  an  interest  in  compassing  his  death  by 
unlawful  means.  A  bet  as  to  the  amount  of  the  hop-duty 
pnblio  policy,  because  it  tended  to  expose  the 
of  the  king's  revenue  to  all  the  world.  A  bet 
two  hackney  ooachmen,  as  to  which  of  them  should 
be  selected  by  a  gentleman  for  a  particular  journey,  was  void, 
iecanse  it  tended  to  expose  the  customer  to  their  impor- 
tunities. When  no  such  subtlety  could  be  invented,  the 
law,  however  reluctantly,  was  compelled  to  enforce  the 
fulfilment  of  a  wager.  Now,  however,  by  the  Act  8  and  9 
Vict  c.  109,  cited  tupra,  all  agreements  by  way  of 
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are  void,  and  money  lost  on  them  cannot  be  recovered  by 
action  at  law.  There  still  remains,  as  hinted  above,  a  dis- 
tinction between  gaming  and  other  wagers.  The  6  and  6 
WilL  IV.  c.  41  treats  securities  (t.g.,  promissory  notes) 
given  for  money  lost  at  gaming  as  being  given  for  an  illegal 
consideration ;  under  the  8  and  9  Vict  c  109,  securities 
given  for  betting  are  held  to  be  given  for  a  void,  or  for  no 
consideration.  Thus  a  third  person,  coming  into  possession 
of  a  note  given  for  a  bet  would  have  to  prove  that  he  gave 
value  for  it  if  the  bet  was  a  gaming  bet  under  the  statute 
of  Anne ;  if  it  was  not  a  gaming  bet  he  would  be  presumed 
to  have  given  consideration  for  it  until  it  was 
proved  that  he  had  not 

The  8  sad  9  Vict  c  109  exempts  all 
contributions,  or  agreements  to  subscribe  or  contribute, 
towards  any  plate,  prize,  or  sum  of  money  to  be  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  any  lawful  game.  (a.  a.) 

GANDERS  1IEIM  (in  Eberhard's  Chronicle,  Gandersem), 
a  town  of  Germany  at  the  head  of  a  circle  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  situated  on  the  Gande,  a  sub-tributary  of  the 
Weser,  about  48  mike  S.W.  of  Brunswick.  It  is  a  small 
place  numbering,  according  to  the  census  of  1875,  only  2454 
inhabitants;  but  it  carries  on  the  manufacture  of  linen, 
cigars,  beet-root  sugar,  and  beer,  and  possesses  not  only  an 
old  palace  built  by  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  in  the  16th 
century,  but  an  abbey  which  ranks  among  the  most  famous 
in  Germany. 

The  abbey  of  Qanderaheim  was  founded  in  856,  according  to 
Eberhard's  Chronicle,  by  the  duke  Ludolf  of  Saxony  and  his  wife 
Ode,  who  WBaeVei  to  u«  sew  domicile  the  sans  whoa  they  had 
shortly  before  established  at  Drunshaosen.  Their  own  daughter 
ILathumoda  was  the  first  abbess,  who  was  succeeded  on  her  death 
by  her  sister  Gerberga.  Under  Gerberge's  government  King 
Lotria  III.  granted  a  privilege,  by  which  the  oflee  of  abbess 
was  to  continue  in  the  daoal  family  as  long  aa  aay  member  was 
found  competent  and  willing  to  accept  the  same.  Otto  III.  gave 
the  abbey  a  market,  a  right  of  toll,  and  a  mint;  and  after  the 
bishop  of  Hildesheun  and  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  had  long 
contested  with  each  other  about  its  supervision.  Pope  Innocent 
III.  declared  it  altogether  Independent  of  both.  The  abbey  was 
ultimately  recognised  aa  holding  directly  of  the  empire,  and  the 
abbass  hail  a  vets  in  the  diet  as  a  member  of  the  Rhenish  bench  of 
bishops.  The  conventual  estates  wen  of  great  extent,  and  among 
the  feudatories  who  could  be  summoned  to  the  court  of  the  ebbeas 
were  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  king  of  IVnseie.  Protestantism 
was  introduced  in  1646,  and  Magdalene,  the  last  Homes  Catbolio 
abbess,  died  in  1&80 ;  bat  Protestant  abbesses  wen  appointed  to  the 
foundation,  and  continued  to  enjoy  their  imperial  privileges  till 
1802,  when  Oandenheun  was  incorporated  with  Brunswick.  The 
last  abbess  was  a  princess  of  the  ducal  house,  and  kept  her  rank 
till  her  death.  The  memory  of  (Hndcraeeua  will  long  be  pi  assured 
by  its  literary  memorials.  Hroswitha,  the  author  of  the  famous 
ecclesiastical  dramas,  was  a  member  of  the  sisterhood  in  the  9th 
ccptury ;  and  the  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Eberhard  of  Gandersheim 
ranks  as  in  ell  probability  the  earliest  historical  work  composed  is 
Low  German.  The  Chronicle,  which  contains  an  account  of  the 
first  period  of  the  monastery,  is  edited  by  Wkland,  in  itanummla 
Otrm,  kittorica  (Vernacular  section,  vol.  ii.,  1877),  end  has  been 
the  object  of  a  special  study  by  Paul  Hssse,  Gottingen,  1871  See 
also  "Axil  vita  Ilsihnmodss  abbattsasi  Gandershemensis  prima?, " 
in  J.  G.  von  Eckhsrt's  Fstenm  menuncnkrtn  fuaUrmio,  telpeie, 

)17»0 ;  and  Hess,  MitUlmltm-Ud*  B**dfk**l~  AeeaWweasra*. 

(MM 

(i  AND  LA,  an  ancient  wall -encircled  city  of  Spain,  ia 
the  province  and  archbishopric  of  Valencia,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  fertile  huerta  or  garden  of  Gandia,  about  3 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Alcoy.  Its  most  promi- 
nent buildings  are  a  large  collegiate  church,  a  college  of  the 
Escaslss  Pies,  and  a  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Gandia  There 
is  some  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district  especislly  ia 
fruit ;  and  linen  and  silk  are  manufactured  to  a  limited 
extent  St  Francis  de  Borgia  or  Bona,  third  general  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  was  duke  of  Gandia,  and  spent  some  years 
of  his  life  there.  Population  about  7000. 
GANDO,  a  kingdom  of  north-western  Africa  in  the  Sudan, 
npriaing  that  part  of  the  territory  watered  by  the  Quorra 
Niger  which  extend,  from  the  Birni  end  Say  in  the  N. 
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to  Idda  in  the  8.  It  was  established  by  the  Ful&h  or 
Fulatah  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Houssa  kingdom  of 
Katcheita  by  the  death  in  1817  of  Sbeik  Othman  dan  I 
Foddie.  The  political  unity  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom  is  with  difficulty  maintained,  and  the  process  of 
disintegration  has  begun.  Among  the  separate  districts  or 
provinces  are  Libtako  in  the  north,  Yaga,  Saberma,  Gurma, 
Dendima,  a  great  part  of  Yoruba  with  the  town  of  Ilori, 
Yauri,  part  of  Nupo  or  Nyffe,  and  part  of  Borgu.  The 
chief  town  is  Gando,  situated  on  the  Sckoto,  the  first  con- 
siderable affluent  of  the  Niger  from  the  east,  not  far  from 
the  town  of  Sokoto,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  powerful 
kingdom  of  that  name.  Rabba,  Eggs,  Busah,  Igbegbo, 
and  Bids  are  among  the  more  important  towns.  The  wholu 
Gando  territory  is  estimated  at  81,500  square  miles,  and 
its  population  at  5,800,000.  See  Barth's  Travel*  in  Central 
Africa,  and  Baikie,  "Journey  from  Bida  to  Kano,"  in 
Jwm.  Roy.  Geog.  Soe.,  1867. 

GANGANELLL    See  Clement  XIV. 

GANGES,  a  river  of  northern  India,  formed  by  the 
drainage  of  the  southern  ranges  of  the  Himalayas.  This 
mighty  stream,  which  in  its  lower  course  supplies  the  great 
river  system  of  Bengal,  rises  in  the  Garhwal  state,  and  falls 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal  after  a  course  of  1500  miles.  It 
i»auc«,  under  the  name  of  the  Bhagirathf,  from  an  ice  cave 
at  the  foot  of  an  Himalayan  snow  bed  near  Gangotri, 
10,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  During  its  earlier 
passage  through  tins  southern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas,  it 
receives  the  Jahnavi  from  the  north-west,  and  subsequently 
the  Alaknanda,  after  which  the  united  stream  takes  the 
noma  of  the  Ganges.  Deo  Prayag,  their  point  of  junction, 
is  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  as  is  also  Gangotri;  the 
source  of  the  parent  stream.  At  Sukhi  it  pierces  through 
the  Himalayas,  and  turns  south-west  to  Hardwar,  also  a 
place  of  great  sanctity.  It  proceeds  by  a  tortuous  course 
through  the  distriots  of  Dehra  Dun,  Saharanpur,  Muiaff- 
aruager,  Bulandshahr,  and  Farrukhabad,  in  which  last  dis- 
trict it  receives  the  Rarnganga.  Thus  far  the  Ganges  has 
been  littlo  more  than  a  series  of  broad  shoals,  long  deep 
pools,  and  rapids,  except,  of  course,  during  the  melting  of  the 
snows  and  throughout  the  rainy  season.  At  Allahabad,  how- 
aver,  it  receives  the  Jumna,  a  mighty  sister  stream,  which 
takes  its  rise  also  iu  the  Himalayas  to  the  west  of  the  sources 
of  the  Ganges.  The  combined  river  winds  eastwards  by 
south-east  through  the  North-Western  Provinces,  receiving 
the  Gumti  and  the  Gogra,  The  point  of  junction  of  each  of 
these  streams  has  more  or  less  pretension  to  sanctity.  But 
the  tongue  of  land  at  Allahabad,  whero  the  Jumna  and  the 
Ganges  join,  is  the  true  Prayag,  the  place  of  pilgrimage,  to 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  devout  Hindus  repair  to 
wash  away  their  sins  in  the  sacred  river.  Shortly  after 
passing  the  holy  city  of  Benares,  the  Ganges  enters  Be  bar, 
and  after  receiving  an  important  tributary,  the  Son,  from 
the  south,  passes  Patna,  and  obtains  another  accession  to  its 
volume  from  the  Gandak,  which  rises  in  Nepal  Further 
to  the  east,  it  receives  the  Kusi,  and  then,  skirting  the 
Rajmahal  hills,  turns  sharpty  to  the  southward,  passing  near 
the  site  of  the  ruined  city  of  Gaur.  By  this  time  it  has 
approached  to  within  240  miles,  as  the  crow  flies,  from  the 
sea.  About  20  miles  further  on,  it  begins  to  branch  out 
on  the  level  country,  and  this  spot  marks  the  commence- 
ment of  the  delta,  220  miles  in  a  straight  line,  or  300  by 
the  windings  of  the  river,  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal  The 
main  channel  takes  the  name  of  the  Padrua  or  Padda,  and 
proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  past  PAbnA  to 
Goalaudi,  above  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Jomuna  or 
main  stream  of  the  Brahmaputra.  The  vast  confluence  of 
waters  rushes  towards  the  aca,  receiving  further  additions 
from  the  hill  country  on  the  east,  and  forming  a  broad 


the  Bay  of  Bengal  near  Noikhili.  This  estuary,  however, 
is  only  the  largest  and  most  easterly  of  a  great  number  of 
mouths  or  channels.  The  most  westerly  is  the  Hugli  or 
Hoogbly  which  receives  the  waters  of  a  number  of  distribu- 
tary channels  that  start  from  the  parent  Ganges  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Murshidabad.  Between  the  Huglt  on  the  west 
and  the  Meghna  on  the  east  lies  the  delta.  The  upper 
angle  of  it  consists  of  rich  and  fertile  districts,  such  as 
Murshidabad,  Nadiya,  Jcssor,  and  the  24  Parganaa.  But 
towards  its  southern  base,  resting  on  the  sea,  the  country 
sinks  into  a  series  of  great  swamps,  intercepted  by  a  net- 
work of  innumerable  channels.  This  wild  waste  is  known 
as  the  Sundarbans,  from  the  Bundari  tree,  which  grows  in 
abundance  in  the  sea-board  tracts.  The  most  important 
channel  of  the  Ganges  for  commerce  is  the  Hugli,  on 
which  stands  Calcutta,  about  00  miles  from  the  mouth. 
Beyond  this  city,  the  navigation  is  conducted  by  native 
craft,— the  modern  facilities  for  traffic  by  rail,  and  the 
increasing  shoals  in  the  river,  having  nut  an  end  to  the 
previous  steamer  communication,  which  plied  until  about 
1860  as  high  up  as  Allahabad.  Below  Calcutta  im- 
portant boat  routes  through  the  delta  connect  the  Hugh 
with  the  eastern  branches  of  the  river,  both  for  native  craft 
and  steamers.  The  Ganges  is  essentially  a  river  of  great 
cities:  Calcutta,  Monghyr,  Patna,  Benares, and  Allahabad, 
all  lie  on  its  course  below  its  junction  with  the  Jumna ; 
and  the  ancient  capitals,  Agra  and  Delhi,  are  on  the 
Jumna,  higher  up.  The -catchment  basin  of  the  Ganges 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  length  of  about  700  miles  of 
the  Himalayan  range,  on  the  S.  by  the  VindhyA  mountains, 
and  on  the  E.  by  the  ranges  which  separate  Bengal  from 
Bnrmah.  The  vast  river  basin  thus  enclosed  embraces 
432,480  square  miles.  The  flood  discharge  of  the  Ganges 
at  Rajmahal,  after  it  has  received  all  its  important  tribu- 
taries, was  formerly  estimated  at  1,350,000  cubic  feet  pec 
second.  According  to  the  latest  calculations,  the  length  of 
main  stream  of  Ganges  is  1540  miles,  or  with  its  longest 
affluent,  1680;  breadth  at  true  entrance,  20  miles;  breadth 
of. channel  in  dry  season,  1  \  to  2 J  miles;  depth  in  dry 
season,  30  feet;  flood  discharge,  1,800,000  cubic  feet  per 
second ;  ordinary  discharge,  207,000  cubic  feet ;  longest 
duration  of  flood,  about  40  days  The  average  descent  of 
the  river  from  Allahabad  to  Benares  is  6  inches  per  mile; 
from  Benares  to  Calcutta,  between  4  and  6  inches ;  from 
Calcutta  to  the  sea,  1  to  2  inches.  Great  changes  take 
place  from  time  to  time  in  the  river  bed,  which  alter  the 
face  of  the  country.'  Extensive  islands  are  thrown  up,  and 
attach  themselves  to  the  mainland,  while  the  river  deseits 
its  old  bed  and  seeks  a  new  channel,  it  may  be  many  miles 
off.  Such 'changes  are  so  rapid  and  on  so  vast  a  scale,  and 
the  corroding  power  of  the  current  on  the  bank  so  irresis- 
tible, that  in  Lower  Bengal  it  is  considered  perilous  to  build 
any  structure  of  a  large  or  permanent  character  on  toe 
margin.  Many  decayed  or  ruined  cities  attest  the  changes 
in  the  river  bed  in  ancient  times;  and  within  our  own 
times  the  main  channel  which  formerly  passed  Rajmahal 
has  turned  away  from  it,  and  left  the  town  high  and  dry. 
7  miles  from  the  bank. 

GANG  I,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  and 
circondario  of  Cefalo,  about  22  miles  inland  from  tho  town 
of  Cefalu.  It  occupies  the  slope  of  a  hill  on  the  southern 
flanks  of  the  Nebrode  or  Monte  Marone,  and  the  ridge  of 
the  hill  is  crowned  by  a  striking  fortress  with  three  towers, 
only  one  of  which,  however,  is  entire.  The  inhabitants, 
who  in  1871  numbered  12,921,  cultivate  grain  and  manu. 
farture  cheese  iu  sufficient  quantities  to  maintain  a  moder- 
ate trade.  Gangi  Vetere  or  Old  Gangi,  in  the  vicinity,  is 
identified,  according  to  a  conjecture  of  Cluverius,  with  the 
ancient  Enguium  or  Engyum.  The  foundation  of  Enguium. 
ascribed  by  Diodorua  Siculus  and  Plutarch  to  a  Cretan 
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settlement,  and  Plutarch  relates  that  relics  of  Moriones  and  I 
Uly»»cs  were  exhibited  in  his  time  in  the  town.-  Having 
sided  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  »aved  from  the  vengeance  of  Marcellus  by  the  entreaties 
of  •  certain  Nicias.  At  the  close  of  the  republic  it  was  a 
municipal  town,  with  considerable  colebrity  on  account  of 
the  temple  of  the  Groat  Mother,  as  Cicero  calls  her. 

GANGOTRI,  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindu  pilgrimage, 
situated  among  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  iu  the  state  of 
Garhwal,  on  the  Ganges,  which  is  here  not  above  15  or  20 
yards  broad,  with  a  moderate  current,  and  not  in  general 
above  3  feet  deep.  The  course  of  the  river  runs  N.  by 
£.  ;  and  on  the  bank  near  Gangotri  there  is  a  small  templo 
about  8  or  10  feet  high,  in  which  are  two  images  represent- 
ing the  Oanges  and  Bbagiratbi  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  river 
adjoining  the  temple  is  divided  off  by  the  Brahmana  into 
three  basins,  where  the  pilgrims  bathe.  One  of  these 
portions  is  dedicated  *to  Brahma,  another  to  Vishnu,  and 
the  third  to  Siva.'  The  pilgrimage  to  Gangotri  is  considered 
efficacious  in  washing  away  the  sins  of  the  devotee,  and 
ensuring  him  eternal  happiness  in  the  world  to  come.  Tho 
water  taken  from  this  sacred  spot  is  exported  by  pilgrims 
to  India,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  It  is  drawn  under  the 
inspection  of  a  Brahman,  to  whom  atrifiing  sum  is  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  taking  it,  and  the  vessels  are  then  sealed. 
The  elevation  of  the  temple  above  the  sea  is  10,319  feet 
Iiong.  78*  59*  E,  lat  30°  59'  N. 

QANGPUR,  a  tributary  stats  of  Chutia  Nagpur,  Bengal, 
situated  between  21s  47'  5"  and  22°  32'  20  N.  lat,  and 
80°  10'  15"  and  85*  34'  35"  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  LohArdaga  district  and  Jasbpur  state ;  on  the  E.  by 
Singbhum  district ;  on  the  S.  by  Bonai  and  Bamra  states 
mnd  Sambalpur  district ;  and  on  the  W.  by  Raipur  district. 
Gangpur  state  consists'  of  a  long  undulating  table-land  about 
700  feet  above  the  sea,  eloping  downwards  from  the  higher 
plateau  of  Chutia  Nagpur  to  the  N.,  and  dotted  with  de- 
tached ranges  and  isolated  peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  2240 
feet  The  area  is  2 4 84  square  miles.  The  chief  products  are 
rice,  sugar-cane,  oil-seeds,  and  tobacco,  besides  lac,  tatar  silk, 
resin,  and  catechu,  yielded  by  the  jungles.  Diamonds  aud 
gold  are  occasionally  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  lb.  Coal  is 
known  to  exist,  but  is  not  worked.  The  population  in  1872 
numbered  73,637,  vis.,  37,751  males  and  35,886  females. 
Of  the  total  population  45,208,  or  61*3  per  cent,  belong  to 
various  aboriginal  hill  tribes,  such  as  llbuiyas,  Urtons,  Ac; 
9843,  or  13'4  per  cent,  are  setni-Hinduized  aborigines ; 
18,349,  or  24*9  per  cent,  are  Hindus;  and  231  are  Ma- 
hometans. The  state  yields  the  raja  an  estimated  annual 
revenao  of  £2000,  and  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  British 
Government  of  X50. 

GANGRENE.    See  Mortification. 
OANILH,   Cujum.es   (1758-1836),  *  distinguished 
political  economist  was  born  at  Allanche  in  Cental,  on  the 
6th  January  1758.    He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
law,  and  practised  as  avocat.    During  the  troubled  period 
which  culminated  in  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  on  14th 
July  1789,  he  came  prominently  forward  in  public  affairs, 
and  was  one  of  the  seven  members  of  tho  permanent  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  which  sat  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
He  was  imprisoned  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  was 
only  released  by  the  counter-revolution  of  tho  9th  Ther- 
midor.    During  the  first  consulate  he  was  called  to  the 
tribunate,  but  was  excluded  in  1802.    In  1815  he  was 
elected  deputy  for  Cantal,  and  finally  left  the  chamber  on 
its  dissolution  in  1823.    He  died  in  1836.    Ganilh  is  best 
known  as  the  moat  vigorous  defender  of  the  mercantile 
school  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Adam  Smith  and  tho 
English  economists.    His  works,  though  interesting  from 
the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  these  peculiar 
opinions  are  presented,  do  not  now  possess  much  value  for 


the  student  of  political  economy.  The  most  important  are 
the  treatises,  Dee  Syetiniet  <T£conomU  Politique  (1st  ed„ 
1 809 ;  2d  ed.,  1821, 2  vols.),  in  which  the  rival  doctrines  of 
economics  are  stated  and  compared,  and  Thcorie  de 
CEconomie  Politique,  fondi  inr  let  faite,  which  •  introduces 
largely  the  element  of  statistical  detail.  Other  works  are— 
Ettai  politique  turle  rtvenu  public  de*  peuplrs  de  Cantiqttiti 
etdu  moyen  C>ge  (2  vols.,  1st  od.,  1806;  2d  ed.,  1823); 
De  la  legislation  (1817);  and  Dictiomaire  Amdyiiqne 
cCEconomie  Politique  (1st  vol.,  1826) — "a  work,"  says 
Blanqui,  "  unworthy  of  him."  A  considerably  higher 
estimate  of  Ganilh'a  merits  than  that  given  by  Blanqui  mill 
be  found  in  Kants's  laborious  Ge*ehiehtliek»  Entmdu  d. 
National-tEkoHomik  (sec.  85,  pp.  698,  599)l 

GANJAM,  a  district  of  Madras,  situated  between  18* 
18'  and  19°  40'  30*  N.  lat,  and  between  83°  61'  30"  and 
19'  40'  30"  E  long,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Purl  district 
in  Orissa ;  on  the  E.  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  S.  by 
Vitagapatam  district  and  on  the  W.  by  the  estates  of 
Kalahandi,  Patna,  and  Jaipur.  The  district  is  exceedingly 
mountainous  and  rocky,  but  is  interspersed  with  open 
valleys  and  fortile  plains.  Pleasant  grove?  of  trees  in  the 
plains  give  to  the  scenery  a  greener  and  less  Indian  appear- 
ance than  is  usually  met  with  in  the  districts  to  the  south. 
The  mountainous  tract  known  as  the  Maliyaa,  or  chain  of 
the  eastern  ghdti,  has  an  average  height  of  about  2000  feet, 
— its  principal  peaks  being  SingMrAj  (4,976  feet),  Mahen- 
dragiri  (4923),  and  Deodanga  (4534).  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Rushikuliya  (with  its  tributary  the  Mahanadi),  the 
Vamsadari,  and  the  Languliya ;  besides  numerous  mountain 
streams  and  torrents.  The  sea  and  river  fisheries  afford  a 
livelihood  to.  a  considerable  section  of  the  population.  The 
hilly  region  abounds  in  forests  consisting  principally  of  *dl, 
with  satin-wood,  ebony,  and  sandal-wood  in  smaller  quanti- 
ties.   The  district  abounds  in  game  both  large  and  small. 

Ganjam  formed  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Kalinga. 
Its  early  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Gajapati  dynasty  ascended  the  throne  .of  Orissa, 
that  this  tract  became  oven  nominally  a  part  of  their 
dominions,  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  rising 
Mahometan  power  was  long  kepi  at  bay ;  and  it  was  not 
till  nearly  a  century  after  tho  first  invasion  of  Orissa  that  a 
Mahometan  governor  was  sent  to  govern  tho  Chikakol 
Sarkars,  «vhich  included  the  present  district  of  Ganjam.  In 
17&3  Chikakol,  with  the  Northern  Sarkars,  were  made  over  t 
to  the  French  by  Salabat  Jang  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
French  auxiliaries.  In  1759  Mosulipntam  was  taken  by 
an  English  force  sent  from  Bengal,  and  the  French  were 
compelled  to  abandon  Ganjam  and  their  other  factories  in 
the  north.  In  1765  the  Northern  Sarkars  (including  Gan- 
jam) wore  granted  to  tho  English  by  imperial  firman,  and 
in  August  1768  an  English  factory  was  founded  at  Ganjam, 
protected  by  a  fort  The  present  district  of  Ganjam  was 
constituted  in  1802.  In  the  earlier  years  of  British  rule 
considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  administering  the 
district  The  country  was  continually  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion and  disturbance ;  and  on  moro  than  one  occasion, 
the  refractory  largo  landholders  had  to  be  coerced  by  means 
of  regular  troops.  In  1816  Ganjam  was  overrun  by  the 
Pindaris ;  and  in  1836  occurred  the  Gumsur  campaign, 
when  the  British  first  came  into  contact  with  the  aboriginal 
Kandbs,  the  suppression  of  whose  practice  of  human  sacri- 
fice was  successfully  accomplished.  A  potty  rising  of  a 
section  of  the  Kandhs  occurred  in  1865,  which  was,  how- 
ever, suppressed  without  tho  aid  of  regular  troopa 

Th«  census  of  1872gives  the  *fA  nt  squ»r*  milc«.  including 
3359  xiunrc  miles  occupied  by  the  Miliyi  or  mountain  trsion,  and 
tli<i  jmpnlution  at  77SU12  miles  «nd  74f*.»?«  fcrnnW— total, 
1,520  (with  45«2  Tiling,  nn<l  341.404  hoiw<),  .1  .fitted  thns 
according  K>  religion  :-llii;du%  1.513, «73 ;  llahomctflfn,  492«; 
ChriitUns.  1043  -  BuddhisU  or  Jam*.  45;  "oilier*."  5ti«.  Tfts 
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Jews*  are  the  aboriginal  tribes  Inhabiting  ti* 
~~  Of  the  plain*  population  two- third*  an  estimated aa  belong- 
ing to  the  Urugi  race,  the  remainder  being  mostly  Telegus.  Of 
the  plain*  country,  with  an  area  of  6141  square  miles,  or  3,290,240 
acres,  about  one- third  la  under  cultivation,  one-third  cultivable, 
and  c«e-third  waste.  A  eonaj  -r .:  -  extent  of  land  is  under  eul ti- 
ded red  from  this  tract. 
J  exipomd.^^  The  othor 

—J  (said  to  be  tha  beat  in  lnd»)T  tobacco,  indigo,  chilics"1kc." 
Holding*  are  small,  and  tbo  peasantry  are  generally  poor  and  in 
debt  to  the  village  money-lender.  Fire  towns  contain  a  population 
exceeding  6000  :— Berhampur,  21,670  ;  Parla  Kimiui,  16,953  ;  Chi- 
kakol,  16,687;  BAruvi,  67S9;  Takkali  Kaghunai.dapuram,  620«. 
Oanjam  town,  the  former  administrative  headquarters  of  the  dis- 
trict, haa  a  population  of  only  4163.  The  mean*  of  internal  com- 
munication consist  of  681  miles  of  road  in  the  plains,  and  843  miles 
of  bill  roads,  besides  a  short  tidal  canal  9  miles  long,  connect- 
ing the  ChilkA  lake  with  the  Rushikuliya  river.  Salt  manufacture 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  yielding  about  £200,000  annually.  The 
revenue  has  rapidly  increased  of  late  years,  having  advanced  from 
4316,198  in  1860-«1  to  £338,706  in  1876-76.  The  chief  receipt* 
■re  the  salt  and  land  revenue,  which  yielded  £196,396  and  £11 7,348 
respectively  in  1876-76.  Tha  expense  of  admin Utering  the  district 
amounted  to  £23,970  in  1860-61,  and  to  £28,1x3  in  1876-76.  For 
the  protection  of  person  and  property  there  were,  in  1876-76,  27 
magisterial  and  IS  civil  and  revenue  courts.  Murder  is  unusually 
prevalent  in  Oanjam,  no  less  than  26  cases  having  occurred  in  1875. 
Education  is  backward,  only  about  3-3  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  the  plains  bane  able  to  read  and  write.  In  1875  there  were  S54 
Government  or  aided  school*  in  the  plain*,  attended  by  6909  pupils, 
besides  17  school*  in  the  fclls,  with  860  pupils. 

GANNAL,  JxAtr  Nicola*  (1791-1852),  a  distinguished 
French,  technical  chemist,  was  born  at  Sarre- Louis,  July  28, 
1791.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  placed  in  a  druggist's 
establishment,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
manipulation*  In  1 808  he  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  French  army,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1812  he 
witnessed  the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow.  After  the 
downfall  of  the  empire  he  obtained  a  situation  at  the  Ecolo 
Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  acted  as  chemical 
assistant  to  The'nard.  Having  commenced  research  in 
industrial  chemistry,  he  devised  a  method  for  the  refining 
of  borax,  by  which  the  price  of  that  salt  was  reduced  from 
6  francs  to  60  centimes  per  ftu  He  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  printing  the  use  of  elastic  rollers,  wliich  he  formed 
of  a  mixture  of  gelatin  and  sugar,  and  his  process  for  the 
melting  of  tallow  and  hardening  it  with  acids  prepared 
the  way  for  the  manufacture  of  wax-candles.  In  1823  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  making  of  glue  and  gelatin.  His 
experiments  with  the  latter  substance  demonstrated  the 
incorrectness  of  the  opinion,  hold  by  Darcet  and  others,  that 
it  possessed  highly  nutritive  properties.  He  obtained  one 
of  the  Montyon  prises  of  the  Institute  in  1827  for  the  em- 
ployment of  chlorine  in  the  treatment  of  catarrh  and  phthisis, 
and  again  in  1835  for  his  discovery  of  the  efficacy  of  injec- 
tions of  solutions  of  acetate  and  chloride  of  aluminium  in 
preserving  anatomical  preparations.  Turning  his  attention 
next  to  embalmment,  he  showed  that  it  could  be  accomplished 
without  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  with  greater  economy 
than  after  the  old  methods,  by  injecting  into  one  of  the 
carotid  arteries  solutions  of  aluminium  salts.  Gannal  died 
at  Paris  in  1852.    The  following  are  among  his  works  :— 

,„£«  Chlorsc-nployi  tmmut  Remeds  contrt  la  Phthist  pulnumairs, 
1832,  8vo  ,  Sur  la   Qilatint,  1834  and  1836,  2  pta.  8vo;  Sur  la 


Conservation  det  Partus  animate,  1836,  fv*VjsWft»'.'  .".  *wt 
T  Application  (Tun  sounuu  System*  d"  Inhumation  dans  Us  Cimi- 
tierts,  1842,  4to  ;  Histoirs  its  EmbaumemsnU  tt  ds  la  Preparation 
its  Piiets  d'Analomit  normals,  1837  and  1341,  8vo  ;  M.  Gannal  et 
£  H  DocUur  Pasquier,— a  pamphlet  relative  to  the  embalmment  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans,  in  wt.ich  Gaunal's  process  was  not  employed, 
1842,  8vo ;  and  Lsttre  A  Vlnstitut,  1848  and  Aauvtlls  LeUrt  aux 
Mtdecins,  1844,  on  embalming,  8 to. 

GANNAT,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Allier,  is  situated  on  the  Andelot, 
an  affluent  of  the  Allier,  33  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Moulins. 
The  vicinity  is  very  pleasant,  but  the  town  is  badly  built 


and  the  streets  are  crooked  and  narrow.  It  possesses  a 
tribunal  of  primary  instance,  a .  hospital,  and  a  secondary 
school^  There  are  limeworks,  tanneries,  cutleries,  and  some 
trade  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  cattle.  The  town  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  and  what  remains  of  its  old 
castlo  is  now  used  as  a  prison.  The  church  of  Saints-Croix 
possesses  a  choir  in  the  pure  Anvexgne  style  of  the  1 1th 
century,  and  also  some  fine  paintings.  The  population  in 
1876  was  6042. 

GANNET  (Anglo-Saxon,  ganot)  or  Solan  Goose,1  the 
Peleeanus  bassanus  of  Linnaeus  and  the  Sula  bastana  of 
modern  ornithologists,  a  largo  sea-fowl  long  known  as  a 
numerous  visitor,  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  to  the  Bass 
Rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  to  certain 
other  islands  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  of  which  four  are  in 
Scottish  waters — namely,  Aitsa  Craig,  at  the  month  of  the 
Firth  of  Clyde  ;  the  group  known  collectively  as  St  Kilda ; 
Suleskerry,  some  40  miles  north-east  of  the  Butt  of  Lewis; 
and  the  Stack  and  Skerry,  about  the  same  distance  west- 
ward of  Stromness.  It  appears  also  to  have  two  stations 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  Skellig  Islands  and  the  Stags 
of  Broadhaven,  and  it  resorts  besides-  to  Lnndy  Island  in 
the  Bristol  Channel— its  only  English  breeding  place. 
Further  to  the  northward  its  settlements  are  Myggcns?s,  the 
meet  westerly  of  the  Faroes,  and  various  small  islands  oil 
the  coast  of  Iceland,  of  which  the  Vestmannaeyjar,  tha 
Reykjanes  Fuglasker,  and  Grimsey  are  the  chief.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  appears  to  have  but  five 
stations,  one  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  four  rocks  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  On  all  these  seventeen  places  the 
bird  arrives  about  the  end  of  March  or  in  April  and  departs 
in  autumn  when  ita  young  are  ready  to  fly;  but  even 
during  the  breeding-season  many  of  the  adults  may  be  seen 
on  their  Ashing  excursions  at  a  vast  distance  from  their 
home,  while  at  other  times  of  the  year  their  range  is  greater 
still,  for  they  not  only  frequent  the  North  Sea  and  the 
English  Channel,  but  stray  to  the  Baltic,  and,  in  winter, 
extend  their  flight  to  the  Madeiras,  while  the  members  of 
the  species  of  American  birth  traverse  the  ocean  from  the 
shores  of  Greenland  to  the  Gulf'of  Mexico. 

Apparently  as  bulky  as  a  Goose,  and  with  longer  wings 
and  tail,  the  Gannct  weighs  considerably  less.  The  plum- 
age of  the  adult  is  white,  tinged  on  the  head  and  neck  with 
buff,  while  the  outer  edgo  and  principal  quills  of  the  wing 
are  black,  and  some  bare  spaces  round  the  eyes  and  on  the 
throat  reveal  a  dark  blue  skin.  The  first  plumage  of  tha 
young  is  of  a  deep  brown  above,  but  paler  beneath,  and 
each  feather  is  tipped  with  a  triangular  white  spot  The 

1  The  phrase  ganoUs  bceS  (Gurnet  *  bath),  a  periphrasis  for  the  sea, 
occurs  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  in  reference  to  event*  which 
took  place  976  A.D.,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Cunningham,  whose 
learned  treatise  on  this  bird  (fei's,  1866,  p.  1)  nearly  exhaust*  all 
that  can  be  said  of  ita  history  and  habits.  A  few  page*  farther  on 
(p.  13)  this  writer  remarks: — "The  name  Gannet  Is  intimately  con- 
nected with  our  modem  English  Gander,  both  words  being  modifica- 
tions of  the  ancient  Britixh  '  gan '  or  '  gan*,'  which  la  the  same  word 
with  the  modern  Gernuu<  'Oans,'  which  In  its  turn  corresponds  with 
the  old  High  German  '  Kan*,'  the  Greek  vV,  the  Latin  anstr,  and 
tha  Sanskrit  '  hansa,'  all  of  which  possess  the  same  signification,  vis., 
a  Goose.  The  origin  of  the  names  Solan  or  Soland,  Sulan,  Sula,  and 
Haf-sula,  which  are  evidently  all  closely  related,  is  not  so  obvious. 
Martin  [Voy.  St.  Kilda]  informs  us  that  1  some  imagine  that  the  word 
Solan  comes  from  the  Irish  Souler,  corrupted  and  adapted  to  the 
Scottish  language,  cm'  oculis  irretorlis  e  longinquo  respiciat  pradam.' 
The  earlier  writers  in  general  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  solea,  in 
consequence  of  the  bird's  supposed  habit  of  hatching  its  egg  with  its 
foot ;  and  in  a  note  intercalated  into  Ray's  description  of  the  Solan 
Goose  in  the  ediUon  of  his  Itineraries  published  by  the  Bay  Society, 
and  edited  by  Dr  Lankester,  we  are  told,  though  no  authority  for  tha 
statement  is  given,  that  '  the  Gannet,  Sula  alba,  should  be  writtea 
Solent  Goose,  »'.«,,  a  channel  goo**.'"  Tlrreon  an  editorial  note 
remarks  that  this  last  statement  appears  to  Have  be  n  a  nidation  of 
Yamll's,  and  that  it  seems  at  least  as  possible  that  the  ' 
took  ita  name  from  the  bird. 
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ne»t  u  a  shallow  depression,  either  on  the  ground  itself  or 
on  a  pile  of  turf,  gra«,  and  seaweed — which  hut  is  often 
conveyed  from  a  great  dwtanfffi  The  single  egg  it  contains 
has  a  white  shell  of  the  same  chalky  character  as  a  Cor- 
((TolTi.p.407).  The  young  are  hatched  blind  and 


Gannet,  or  Solan  Goose. 

naked,  bnt  the  slate-coloured  skin  with  which  their  body  is 
covered  is  soon  clothed  with  white  down,  replaced  in  dae 
time  by  true  feathers  of  the  dark  colour  already  mentioned. 
The  mature  plumage  is  believed  not  to  be  attained  for 
tome  three  years.  Towards  the  end  of  summer  the  majority 
of  Ganneta,  boih  old  and  young,  leave  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  breeding-place,  and,  betaking  themselves  to  the  open 
sh,  follow  the  shoals  of  herrings  and  other  fishes  (the 
presence  of  which  they  are  most  useful  in  indicating  to 
a)  to  a  great  distance  from  land.  Their  prey  is 
invariably  oaptured  by  plunging  upon  it  from  a 
height,  and  a  company  of  Gunnels  fishing  prenents  a  curious 
and  interesting  spectacle.  Flying  in  a  line,  each  bird,  when 
it  cornea  over  the  shoal,  closes  its  wings  and  dashes  per- 
pendicularly into  the  waves,  whence  it  emerges  after  a  few 
seconds,  and,  shaking  the  water  from  its  feathers,  mounts  in 
a  wide  curve,  and  orderly  takes  its  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
string,  to  repeat  its  headlong  plunge  so  soon  as  it  again 
finds  itself  above  its  prey.1 

1  Th*  Large  number  of  Ganui'U,  and  the  Tut  quantity  of  Sab  they 
*•**,  nas  been  frequently  anininlrertod  upon,  but  tha  computationa 
m  (US  bo*  po*nt  »n  perbap*  fallacious  It  eeemt  to  be  certain  that 
day*  fiahee,  and  herring  In  partlfular,  ware  at  leant  aa 
is  now,  If  not  mora  ao,  notwithatanding  that  OanneU  ware 
eroua.  Thoae  frequenting  the  Baaa  were  reckoned  by  Mac- 
gtnirrey  at  20,000  In  1831,  while  in  1809  they  were  computed  at 
12.CO0,  allowing  a  decrease  of  two-flftha  In  38  yean.  On  Ailta  in 
1 849  than  were  enppoeed  to  be  aa  many  at  on  the  Bail,  bnt  their 
"amber  vaa  estimated  at  10,000  in  1877  (JUport  on  th*  Herring 
of  Scotland,  1878,  pp.  zxv.  sad  171), — being  a  diminution  of 
•as-eixt*  in  eight  year*,  or  nearly  twice  aa  great  aa  ou  the  Hub. 


Structurally  the  Gnnnet  presents  many  pointa  worthy 
of  note,  such  as  its  closed  nostrils,  its  aborted  tongue,  and 
its  toes  all  connected  by  a  web — characters  which  it  pos- 
sesses in  common  with  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
group  of  birds  (Steganopodes)  jto  which  it  belongs.  But 
remarkable  still  is  the  system  of  subcutaneous  air-cells, 
of  larga  site,  pervading  almost  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  communicating  with  the  lungs,  and  capable  of 
being  inflated  or  emptied  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  This 
peculiarity  has  attracted  the  attention  of  several  writers— 
Montagu,  Professor  Owen  (Pro*.  Zool.  Soe.,  1831,  p.  90), 
and  Macgillivray ;  but  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  Gannet  is  still  to  be  desired. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  Gannet  is  represented  by- 
two  nearly  allied  but  somewhat  smaller  forms— one,  Stda 
taptn*i$,  inhabiting  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  the  other, 
&  ttrrator,  the  Australian  seas.  Both  much  resemble  the 
northern  bird,  but  the  former  seems  to  have  a  perman- 
ently black  tail  and  the  latter  a  tail  the  four  middle  f  eat  hers 
of  which  are  blackish-brown  with  white  shafts. 

Apparently  inseparable  from  the  Ganneta  generically  are 
the  smaller  birds  well  known  to  sailors  aa  Boobies  from 
the  extraordinary  stupidity  they  commonly  display.  They 
differ,  however,  In  having  no  median  stripe  of  bare  akin 
down  the  front  of  the  thtoat;  they  almost  invariably  breed 
upon  trees,  and  are  inhabitants  of  warmer  climates.  One 
of  them,  S.  cyanop$,  when  adult  has  much  of  the  aspect  of 
a  Gannet,  but  8.  pitcator  is  readily  distinguishable  by  its 
red  legs,  and  S.  leueogatter  by  tta  upper  plumage  and  neck 
of  deep  brown.  These  three  are  widely  distributed  within 
the  tropics,  and  are  in  some  places  exceedingly  abundant. 
The  fourth,  S.  variegata,  which  seems  to  preserve  through- 
out its  life  the  spt  tted  suit  characteristic  of  the  immature 
S.  bassana,  has  a  much  more  limited  range,  being  as  yet  only 
known  from  the  coast  of  Peru,  where  it  is  one  of  the  birds 
which  contribute  to  the  formation  of  guana        (a.  k.) 

GANS,  Edwakd  (1798-1839),  a  distinguished  jurist, 
was  born  at  Berlin,  on  the  22d  March  1798.  Bis  father,  a 
banker  in  Berlin,  was  of  Jewish  descent.  He  was  educated 
first  at  Berlin,  then  at  GOtUngen,  and  finally  at  Heidelberg, 
where  he  met  Thibaut,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  md  Hegel,  by 
whom  ho  was  much  attracted.  He  attended  Hegel's  lectures 
at  Berlin  and  became  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles 
of  the  Hegelian  philosophy.  In  1825  he  travelled  for  some 
months  in  England  and  France,  and  on  his  return  was 
named  professor  extraordinarius  at  Berlin.  At  this  period 
the  historical  school  of  jurisprudence  was  coming  to  the 
front,  and  Gans,  already,  from  his  Hegelian  tendencies, 
predisposed  to  treat  law  historically,  applied  the  method  to 
one  special  branch  of  legal  relations— the  right  of  succession. 
His  great  work,  Erlrteht  in  *eeUgt»:hichtlichen.  Entwllung 
(4  vols.  1825,  1825, 1829,  and  1835),  is  still  of  permanent 
value,  not  only  on  account  of  its  extensive  survey  of  facts, 
but  through  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  general 
theory  of  the  slow  evolution  of  legal  relations  is  presented. 
In  1830,  and  again  in  1835,  Gans  visited  Paris,  and  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  knot  of  brilliant  writers 
and  lecturers,  Cousin,  Villemain,  Michelet,  and  Quinet,  who 
then  made  Paris  tho  centre  of  literary  culture  and  criticism. 
The  liberality  of  his  views,  especially  on  political  matters, 
drew  upon  Gans  the  displeasure  of  the  Prussian  Government, 
and  in  1835  his  course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the 
Ia?t  fifty  years,  afterwards  published  (Vorlttungrn  iibtr  <J. 
Getchichte.  d.  Irtzten  fUnfzxg  Juhre),  was  prohibited.  He 
died  at  Berlin  in  1839.  In  addition  to  the  works  above 
mentioned,  there  may  be  noted  the  treatise  on  the  right  of 
po&casion  (Ueber  die  GrunJ/jgt de*  B<*ir:r*,  1829),  aportion 
of  a  systematic  work  on  the  Roman  civil  lnw  (Sy»trm  drr 
ROmisfhen  Civil-rtthtt,  1827),  and  a  collection  of  his 
miscellannous  writings  {Trrmitrhtt  Schriftm,  1832).  Gsna 
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edited  Uie  PhUtuophie  der  Getehiehte  in  Hegel's  Werlte,  aad 
contributed  an  admirable  preface. 

See  on  the  life  and  work«  of  Cans,  jSerw  <fe  Zfciw  J/bsdet ,  Deo. 
1839. 

GANSBACHER,  Johamk  Baptist  (1778-1844),  e 
musical  composer  of  repute,  was  born  in  1778  at  Sterling 
in  Tyrol.  His  father,  a  schoolmaster  and  teacher  of  music, 
undertook  his  son's  early  education,  which  the  boy  con- 
tinued under  various  masters  till  1802,  when  he  become 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abbato  Voglor.  To  his  con- 
nexion with  this  artist  and  with  his  fellow  pupils,  more 
perhaps  than  to  his  own  merits,  Gansbacher's  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  music  is  due;  for  it  was  during  his 
second  stay  with  Vogler,  then  (1810)  living  at  Darmstadt, 
that  he  became  acquainted  with  Weber  and  Meyerbeer,  who 
had  also  been  attracted  by  the  abbate's  reputation,  and  the 
close  friendship  which  sprang  up  among  the  three  young 
musicians,  and  was  dissolved  by  death  only,  has  become 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  their  art.  But  although 
Gknsbacher  owes  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  to  this 
circumstance,  he  wss  himself  by  no  means  without  merit. 
He  creditably  filled  the  responsible  and  difficult  poet  of 
director  of  the  music  at  St  Stephen's  Cathedral,  Vienna, 
from  1823  till  his  death  (July  13, 1844) ;  and  his  com  posi- 
tions betray  the  musician  of  high  gift  and  accomplishment. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  church  music,  not  less  than  17 
masses,  besides  litanies,  motets,  offertories,  dec,  being 
amongst  the  number.  He  also  wrote  several  sonatas,  a 
symphony,  and  one  or  two  minor  compositions  of  a  dramatic 
kiud. 

GANYMEDE  (Greek,  Taw/iifiift,  Latin,  G<t>iy7nedes) 
affords  a  typical  example  of  the  manner  in  which  myth- 
making  continued  as  a  living  process  through  the  whole  of 
Greek  history.  In  the  thought  of  the  primitive  Indo- 
Gcrmanic  race,  occupied  with  the  simplest  cares  of  living, 
a  very  frequent  subject  was  naturally  the  rain ;  and  their 
thought  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  form  of  mythology. 
As  the  rain  descends  to  earth  it  is  the  chief  blessing  to 
men,  whilo  in  the  clouds  it  gladdens  the  dwellers  there. 
Hence  arises  the  idea  of  a  drink  for  the  gods — the  soma  of 
the  Hindus,  the  meth'of  the  Norsemen,  and  the  nectar  of 
the  Greeks — which  plays  tuch  an  important  part  in  the 
Rig  Veda,  the  Edda,  and  the  Homeric  poetry.  The 
guardian  and  giver  of  the  divine  drink  occurs  in  many 
forms,  sometimes  as  a  bird,  sometimes  as  a  divine  being. 
Just  as  the  eagle  brings  nectar  to  Zeus  in  Crete,  so  Odin 
takes  the  form  of  an  eagle  to  steal  the  meth  from  Guttung 
for  the  use  of  the  gods.  The  same  divinity  that  in  heaven 
distributes  the  drink  to  the  gods  is  on  earth  the  genius 
that  presides  over  the  due  supply  of  water.  Hence  among 
the  Greeks  Ganymcdo,  as  this  genius  is  called,  exists  in 
heaven  as  tho  Aquarius  of  the  zodiac  (Hyginus,  fab.  224), 
while  on  earth  he  is,  as  Pindar  (fr.  267  [110])  tells  us,  tho 
genius  of  the  fountains  of  tho  Nile,  which  was  par  excel- 
lence the  life-giving  and  fertilizing  river  of  the  earth 

But  tho  form  under  which  the  Ganymedo  myth  most 
commonly  appears  has  its  origin  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Crete.  Homer  (//.,  xx.  232)  sayB  that  Ganymede  was  a 
son  of  Tros,  and  that  the  gods  on  account  of  his  beauty 
carried  him  off  to  heaven  to  dwell  among  the  immortals 
and  pour  out  the  wine  for  Zeus.  The  Little  Iliad  again 
makes  him  the  son  of  Laomedon,  and  says  that  Zeus 
gave  his  father  a  golden  vine  in  exchange  for  him.  In 
the  Trojan  Ganymede  there  is  not  much  trace  left  of  the 
old  kindly  genius  who  distributes  the  blessing  out  of  the 
clouds.  We  may  indeed,  when  wo  remember  that  the 
Greeks  admired  personal  beauty  as  almost  divine  (c/  HdU, 
t,  47),  bo  able  to  see  in  this  translation  the  good  geniua 
returning  alive  to  heaven  after  his  sojourn  on  earth,  an  idea 
that  oqciir*  in  tho  mythology  of  almost  every  race.  But 


,aow  he  seems  rather  to  represent  the  evertaHtnu  j  octh  and 
beauty  that  attend  on  tho  gods,  and  to  be  tlie  mole  counter- 
part of  Hebe,  who  was  worshipped  in  Phliut  under  the  name 
Ganymcda  (Paosanias,  iL  13).  More  and  more  the  myth 
grows  away  from  its  earliest  form,  and  as  Greek  manners 
altered  the  darkest  side  of  their  social  system  attached 
itself  to  it.  Through  the  Ionian  Greeks  the  Asiatic  custom 
of  secluding  women  had  spread  to  the  mother  country 
and  superseded  the  old  heroic  manners.  The  presence  of 
women  at  meal-times,  customary  in  the  time  of  Homer  ((ML, 
iv.  221),  was  now  discontinued.  Beautiful  young  male 
slaves  waited  at  banquets,  and  the  feeling  grew  that  the  gads 
also  observed  this  custom.  Ganymede  was  now  conceived 
as  the  favourite  of  Zens.  So  early  as  the  Hymn  to  Aphrodite, 
Zeus  himself  carries  off  Ganymede  on  account  of  his  beauty ; 
aud  Theoguis  (about  500  B.C.)  speaks  of  the  love  of  Zeus 
for  Ganymede  as  a  well-known  tale.  In  Crete  especially, 
where  the  love  of  boys  was  systematized  and  legalized,  and 


from  which  the  habit  spread  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  does 
the  myth  find  nourishment  and  growth  On  the  one  hand, 
Zeus  was  represented  to  have  himself,  in  the  form  of  an 
eagle,  carried  off  Ganymede ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
said  that  Minos,  the  primitive  ruler  and  lawgiver  of  Crete, 
had  been  the  ravisher  of  Ganymede.  In  this  way  it  was 
attempted  to  give  dignity  and  antiquity  to  a  borrowed 
and  loathsome  custom.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  habit 
spread  all  over  Greece  makes  the  mythical  embodiment 
of  it  fill  an  important  place  in  the  painting,  sculpture, 
and  literature  of  Greece  in  its  decline.  Thus  it  comes  that 
the  name  which  once  denoted  the  good  geniua  that  gives 
the  best  gifts  to  man  was  adopted  in  the  vulgar  Latin 
under  the  form  Catamitua  to  signify  the  most  degraded  of 
men  (on  this  subject  v.  Bottiger,  Ktmtt-Mythol.,  iL  35,  61). 

It  is  significant  that  in  Greek  art  not  one  very  early  re- 
presentation of  th«  myth  occurs  (Overlook,  Kuntt-Afytho- 
logie,  p.  515);  out  in  the  middle  and  later  periods  it 
becomes  a  favourite  subject  Two  moments  especially  are 
represented — (1)  Ganymede  carried  off  by  tho  eaglo,  where 
the  eagle  is  sometimes  Zeus's  messenger,  but  at  other  times 
obviously  Zeus  himself,  as  is  shown  by  the  sensual  passion 
apparent  in  both  figures  (Jahn,  Arehatolog.  Beitr&ge,  p. 
20),  and  (2)  Ganymede  feeding  or  caressing  the  eaglo. 

Beddca  Prcller'*  and  Jacobi't  elaborate  works,  »e«  Kufcn,  If  emit- 
IcunJX  da  Fevers  ;  Braun,  Naturgetck.  dcr  Sitgt ;  Hartnng,  Religion 
v.  Myth,  der  Orieehtu  ;  Schwartz,  Unprwug  der  Myth.;  and  on 
til*  derivation  of  the  name  *cc  Kuhn's  Zcitseh.,  ii.  and  v. 

GAP  (the  ancient  Vapincum),  a  town  of  France,  capital 
of  an  arrondisscment  and  alio  of  the  department  of  H antes 
Alpes,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luye,  46  miles 
S.E.  of  Grenoble.  It  stands  in  a  wide  valley  about  2400 
feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  over  which  tower  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  vicinity  are  fine  walnut  avenues  and  vine- 
yards, but  the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
houses,  is  badly  built  and  has  a  somewhat  m 
ance.  The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral, 
containing  the  tomb  of  the  celebrated  Constable  de  Lesdi- 
guieres,  the  court-house,  the  town-hall,  the  bishop's  palace, 
I  tho  barracks,  and  the  theatre.  In  1866  a  statue  in  black 
marble  was  erected  in  front  of  the  barracks  to  Baron  de 
Ladoucette,  a  former  prefect  of  the  Hautes  Alps.  Gap  is 
the  scat  of  a  court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a  com- 
munal college,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  public  library,  and  a 
museum  of  antiquities,  natural  history,  botany,  and  geology. 
The  manufactures  comprise  woollen,  linen,  and  silk  goods, 
leather,  and  dressed  skins.  In  the  vicinity  are  some  marble, 
quarries,  which  were  known  to  tho  Romans.  The  town 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  in  the  4  th  century,  and  its 
bishops  were  for  a  long  period  styled  princes  and  count*  of 
Gap.    In  former  times  it  suffered  greatly  from  the  " 
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turns  of  the  Lombards  and  Moors,  from  the  plague,  and 
from  earthquakes  ;  and  in  1692  it  was  almost  burned  to  the 
ground  by  Duke  Victor  Amadous  of  Savoy.  The  population 
in  1876  was  7249. 

GARAT,  DoamnQtTK  Joseph  (1749-1833),  was  born 
at  Bayonne,  8th  September  1749.  After  receiving  a  good 
education  under  the  direction  of  a  relation  who  was  a  curt, 
he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  introductions  to  the 
most  distinguished  writers  of  the  time,  and  became  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Encyclopidie  Mithodique  and  the  Mereurt 
de  Franc*.  He  gained  considerable  reputation  by  an  eloge 
oo  L'Hdpitol  in'  1778,  and  was  afterwards  three  times 
crowned  by  the  Academy  for  elogca  on  Suger,  Montausior, 
and  Fontenelle.  In  1785  he  was  named  professor  of 
history  at  the  Athens um,  where  his  lectures  enjoyed  an 
equal  popularity  with  those  of  Labarpe  on  literature. 
Being  chosen  a  deputy  to  the  states-general  in  1789,  he 
rendered  important  service  to  the  popular  cause  by  his 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  contributed  to 
the  Journal  de  Parte.  Possessing  strongly  optimist  views, 
a  mild  and  irresolute  character,  and  indefinite  and  change- 
able conviction*,  he  played  a  somewhat  undignified  part  in 
the  great  political  events  of  the, time,  and  became  a  pliant 
tool  in  carrying  out  the  designs  of  others.  Be  succeeded 
Dan  ton  as  minister'  of  justice  in  1792,  aod  in  this  capacity 
liad  entrusted  to  liixn  what  he  called  the  commiuio*  afrwtc 
of  communicating  to  Louis  XVL  his  sentence  of  death.  In 
1 793  he  became  minister  of  the  interior,  And  during  the 
lteigo  of  Terror  he  was  imprisoned,  but  he  received  his  liberty 
after  the  revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  and  was  named 
minUter  of  public  instruction,  In  17S8  he  wai  appointed 
ambassador  to  Naples,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Ancients.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  18th  Brumaire,  he  was  chosen  a  senator  by 
Napoleon  and  created  a  count  During  the  Hundred  Days 
be  was  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and 
strongly  opposed  the  recall  of  the  Bourbons.  In  1803  he 
rt-aa  chosen  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  but  after  the 
rt!»t  .> ration  of  Louis  XVIIL  his  name  was,  in  1816,  deleted 
from  the  list  of  members.  After  the  revolution  of  1830  he 
was  namod  a  member  of  the  new  Academy  of  Morel  and 
Political  Science.  He  died  at  TJstarits  near  Bayonne, 
April  25, 1853.  His  writings  are  characterised  by  elegance, 
grace,  and  variety  of  style,  and  by  the  highest  kind  of 
rhetorical  eloquence  ;  but  his  grasp  of  his  subject  is  super- 
ficial, and  as  his  criticisms  have  no  root  in  fixed  and  philo- 
sophical principles  they  are  not  unfrcquontly  whimsical  and 
inconsistent  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  elder 
brother  Dominique  (1735-1799),  who  was  also  a  deputy  to 
the  states-general. 

The  works  of  Oust  ioolade,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Coniidiraiioiu  rur  la  Hrivlution  /ranfais<,  Paris,  17*3;  Jtimoirts 
mr  Itt Revolution-,  on  Expos*  de  mcx  eonduiU,  1706  ;  Mrmoira  tur 
la  trie  de  M.  Soard,  ntr  tte  icritt,  el  fur  U  fCVIIt***  Hide,  1820  ; 
slops*  o«  JoaWt,  BJeber,  and  Dessix ;  taversl  notices  of  distin- 
guished persona  ;  and  •  large  number  of  articles  in  periodicals. 

GARAT,  Ptebsx-Jeaw  (1764-1823),  one  of  the  moat 
famous  singers  of  his  time,  nephew  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  TJstarits,  25th  April  1764.  Gifted  with  a  voice  of  ex- 
ceptional timbre  and  compass,  he  devoted  himself,  from  an 
early  age,  to  the  cultivation  of  his  musical  talents.  On 
account  of  his  manifesting  a  distaste  for  the  legal  profession, 
for  which  his  father  wished  him  to  study,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  allowance,  but  he  obtained  through  the  patronage  of  a 
friend  tho  office  of  secretary  to  Comte  d'Artois,  and  was 
afterwards  engaged  to  give  musical  lessons  to  the  queen  of 
France.  After  the  Revolution  he  became  a  professional 
singer,  and  on  account  of  a  song  which  he  had  composed  in 
reference  to  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  he  was 
thrown  into  prison.  On  regaining  his  liberty  he  went  to 
Hamburg,  where  he  at  once  achieved  extraordinary  success ; 


and  by  his  subsequent  appearances  in  Paris,  and  his  visit* 
to  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Russia,  he  made  for  himself 
a  reputation  as  a  singer  unequalled  by  any  other  of  his  own 
time.  He  was  a  keen  partisan  of  the  composer  Qluck  in 
opposition  to  HandeL  On  the  institution  of  the  Conserva- 
toire do  Musique,  he  became  its  professor  ot  singing.  He 
is  also  the  composer  of  a  number  of  songs,  many  of  which 
have  considerable  merit    He  died  1st  March  1823. 

GARAT,  Jiwoa  (1812-1853),  Hungarian  poet  and 
author,  was  born  10th  October  1812,  at  SiegwArd,  in  the 
county  of  Tolna.  From  1823  to  1828  <he  studied  at 
Funfkirchen,  aod  subsequently,  in  1829,  at  the  university 
of  Pesth.  Hero,  having  become  acquainted  with  the 
.works  of  the  best  German  authors,  he  devoted  himself  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  in  1834  brought  out  an  heroic  poem, 
in  hexameters,  under  the  title  Ceatdf.  After  this  he  issued 
in  quick  succession  various  historical  dramas,  among  which 
the  most  successful  were  Arbbez,  Omdgk  IUma,  and  Bdthori 
Erisebet,— the  first  two  published  at  Pesth  iu  1837,  and  the 
lost  in  1840.  From  1833  to  1836  Garey  was,  moreover,  • 
associated  with  the  literary  journal  Rrgtlo  (Taleteller),  and 
in  1837  assisted  in  the  editorship  of  the  periodical  Riijto- 
tatok  (Sketches).  At  the  beginning  of  1838  he  removed  to 
Preaburg,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  editing 
the  political  journal  HirnSk  (Herald).  He  returned  to  Pesth 
in  1839,  when  he  was  elected  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1842  he  wo* 
admitted  into  the  Kisfaludy  Society,  of  which  he  became 
second  secretary.  Garay  enriched  Hungarian  literature 
with  numerous  lyrical  poems,  ballads,  and  tales.  The 
first  collection  of  his  poems  was  published  at  Pesth  in 
1843 ;  and  his  prose  tales  appeared  in  1845,  under  the  title 
of  Tollrajeok  (Sketches  with  the  Pen).  His  historical  ballads 
and  legends,  styled  Arpddoi  Pesth,  1847  (2d  ed.  1848), 
showed  him  to  be  a  master  in  the  art.of  ballad  writing 
Some  of  his  lyrical  poems  also  are  excellent,  as.  for  example, 
Baialoni  Kagylbk  (Shells  from  the  Balaton  Lake),  Pesth, 
1848.  His  legend  Bemydi  Zebfia,  Pesth,  1847,  as  also  his 
poetical  romance  Frangepdn  Krulofni  (Christopher  Prangs- 
pan'a  Wife),  Pesth,  1846,  gained  the  prise  of  the  Kisfaludy 
Society.  His  lost  and  most  famous  work  was  an  historical 
poem  in  12  cantos,  with  the  title  Sztnt  Ldedb  (Saint  Ladis- 
laos),  Eger,  1852  (2d  ed.  Pesth,  1853, 3d  ed  18631  In  1848 
Garay  was  nominated  professor  of  Hungarian  language  and 
literature  to  the  university  of  Pesth,  but  in  the  following  year 
f  he  resigned  that  pott  In  1850  he  became  enfeebled  in 
health,  and  at  length  unfit  for  further  literary  efforts. 
After  about  four  years'  illness,  he  died  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber 1853,  in  great  want,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his 
age.  A  collectivo  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  at 
Pesth  the  year  after  his  death  by  F.  Ney  (2d  ed  1860),  and 
several  of  his  poems  have  beon  translated  by  Kertbeny. 

Soe  Ouray  J&not  to*  kiHUnuinpri,  Sd  ed.,  Pesth,  fteo  ;  sad 
Diehlungen  rem  Jvham%  Gamy,  2d  ed.,  Vienna,  1856. 

GARBO,  RATFAZIXI50  del  (1466—1524),  a  Florentine 
painter.  His  real  name  was  Pfiffuello  Capponi ;  Del  Garbo 
was  a  nickname,  bestowed  upon  him  seemingly  from  the 
graceful  nicety  (garbo)  of  his  earlier  works.  He  was  a 
scholar  of  Filippino  Lippi,  with  whom  he  remained  till 
1490,  if  not  later.  He  showed  great  facility  in  design,  and 
excited  hopes  which  the  completed  body  of  his  works  fell 
short  oft  He  married  and  had  a  large  family ;  embarrass- 
ments and  a  haphazard  manner  of  work  ensued ;  and  finally 
he  lapsed  into  a  very,  dejected  and  penurious  condition. 
,  Three  of  his  best  tempera  pictures  are  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  ; 
one  of  the  Madonna  standing  with  her  Infant  between  two 
niusicianangels,  is  particularly  attractive.  We  may  also 
name  the  oil-painting  of  the  Resurrection  done  for  the 
church  of  Monte  Oliveto,  Florence,  now  in  the  academy  of 
the  same  city,  ordinarily  reputed  to  be  Raffacllino's  master- 
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piece:  the  ceiling  .of  the  Caroila  ChapelTo  f£e  church  of 
the  Minerva,  Home;  and  a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Louvre,  which  is  a  production  of  much  merit,  though 
with  somewhat  over-studied  grace.  Angelo  Allori  was  his 
pupil. 

GARCAO,  Pedro  Axtonio  Cobjiea  (1724-1772), 
Portuguese  lyric  and  dramatic  poet,  was  born  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon  on  the  24th  of  April  1724.  Almost 
nothing  of  his  biography  is  known  except  that  he  lived  a 
life  of  quiet  domesticity  and  learned  leisure,  in  a  rural 
retreat  at  Font^Santa  near  the  capital,  till  about  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  whan  he  was  imprisoned  on  an  obscure  charge 
which  is  believed  to  have  arisen  out  of  some  expressions  in 
his  writings  that  had  given  offence  to  a  despotic  Government 
After  languishing  in  confinement  for  eighteen  months,  he 
was  released  by  death  on  the  10th  of  November  1772.  His 
works,  which  include  sonnets,  odes,  satires,  and  epistles, 
as  well  as  dramatic  pieces,  were  published  for  the  first  time 
in  a  collected  form  in  1778  (Obrat  poetica*  de  P.  A.  C. 
Garfao),  and  are  regarded  by  the  Portuguese  as  having 
unrked  a  period  of  revival  in  their  national  literature. 
While,  however,  in  an  age  of  great  degeneracy  he  succeeded 
in  exhibiting  purity  and  refinement  of  taste,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  have  given  any  indications  of  an  original  or  power- 
ful genius.  His  dramas  are  confessedly  imitations  from 
foreign  models ;  while  his  odes,  epistles,  and  satires,  which 
have  earned  for  him  the  title  (shared  by  Ferreira)  of  "  the 
Portuguese  Horace,"  at  once  reveal  the  source  of  their 
inspiration.  His  endeavour,  moreover,  occasionally  to  ap- 
proach the  classic  style  more  nearly  by  substituting  quantity 
for  rhyme  can  hardly  be  regarded  a3  very  successful. 

GARCIA,  Manoel  (1775-1832),  fir,  in  full,  Manuel 
Garcia  del  Popolo  Vicente,  was  born  in  1775  at  Seville.  Ho 
began  artistic  life  as  chorister  at  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  and 
simultaneously  studied  music  under  tho  best  masters  of  his 
native  city.  At  tho  age  of  seventeen  he  made  his  debut  on 
the  stage  at  Cadiz,  in  au  operetta  of  his  own  composition. 
Soon  afterwards  ho  appeared  at  Madrid  in  bis  twofold 
capacity  of  singer  and  composer.  His  reputation  being 
thus  established,  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  appeared 
for  the  first  time,  in  1808,  in  Peer's  opera  Grimida.  Here 
also  ho  was  received  with  great  applause,  his  stylo  of  sing- 
ing being  especially  appreciated.  This  he  further  im- 
proved by  careful  study  of  the  Italian  method  i*  Italy  itself, 
where  he  continued  his  successes.  His  opera,  The  Caliph 
of  Bagdad,  was  favourably  received  at  Naples  in  1812, 
but  his  chief  successes  were  again  duo  to  his  perfection 
as  a  vocalist.  In  1824  he  went  to  London,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  America  (1825)  with  a  company  of  excellent 
artists,  amongst  whom  were  his  son  Manoel  and  his 
daughter  Maria,  better  known  under  her  subsequent  name 
of  Malibran.  He  extended  his  artistic  tour  as  far  as  Mexico, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe  in  order  to 
retire  from  public  lifo,  when  he  was  robbed  of  his  well- 
earned  wealth  by  brigands  on  his  way  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Puttied  Retain  in  Paris  he  soon  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  teaching,  jledied  in  1852. 
His  method  of  teaching  was  unsurpassed,  and  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  singers  of  the  early  part  of.  the  century 
were  amongst  his  pupik.  He  also  wrote,  an  excellent  book 
on  the  art  of  singing  called  Jfelodo  di  canto.  Amongst 
his  pupils  were  his  children  (already  mentioned),  who,  as 
well  as  his  daughter  Paulina,  worthily  continued  his  name 
in  the  musical  world. 

GARCILASO  DE  LA  VEGA  (1505-1536),  soldier  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Toledo  in  1503.  His  father,  Garcilaso 
(Garcias  Leso  or  Garcilasso)  de  la  Vega,  was  counsellor  of 
state  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  for  some  time  their 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  by  his  mother  he  was 
descended  from  the  illustrious  house  of  Guzman.    At  the 


age  of  seventeen  he  received  a  military  appointment  es  a 
"  contino"  or  guardsman  to  Charles  V.,  and  in  that  capacity 
took  part  in  the  war  against  the  insurgent  comuneros.  hiving 
been  present  at  tho  battle  of  Olias  near  Toledo,  where  he 
received  a  wound  in  tho  face.    Ho  afterwards  served  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  gained  great  distinction  by  his  bravery, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525.    His  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  household  of  Queen  Eleanor,  which  took 
place  in  the  following  year,  suspended  only  for  a  very  short 
time  his  activity  in  military  and  diplomatic  employments ; 
ho  took  part  in  the  repulse  of  the  Turks  from  Vienna  in 
1529,  was  present  at  the  splendid  ceremonial  connected 
with  the  coronation  of  the  emperor  at  Bologna  in  1530, 
and  was  charged  with  a  secret  mission  to  Paris  in  autumn 
of  the  samo  year.    In  1531  he  accompanied  the  duke  of 
Alva  to  Vienna,  where,  for  having  been  in  some  way  privy 
to  the  clandestine  marriage  of  his  nephew  to  ono  of  the 
ladies  of  the  court,  he  was  imprisoned  for  some  months  on 
on  island  in  the  Danube.    It  was  during  this  captivity  that 
he  composed  the  fine  "cancion"  commencing  "Con  un  manso 
ruido  de  agua  corriente  y  clara."   Released  and  restored 
to  favour  in  June  1532,  he  at  once  went  to  Naples  on  the 
staff  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  the  newly-appointed  viceroy, 
by  whom  ho  was  twice  sent  on  public  business  of  importance 
to  Barcelona,  in  1533  and  in  I  §34.    After  having  accom- 
panied the  emperor  on  his  Tunis  expedition  in  1535,  where 
he  fought  bravely  and  received  two  severe  wounds,  ho  was 
employed  as  a  confidential  agent  at  Milan  and  Genoa  in 
negotiations  connected  with  the  proposed  invasion  of  Pro- 
vence, and  afterwards  joined  the  expedition  itself  when  it 
took  the  field.    Being  with  Charles  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Frejua  during  the  retreat  from  Marseilles,  Garcilaso  de 
la  Vega  was  ordered  to  silence  a  small  fort  at  the  village  of 
Muy,  which  had  been  harassing  the  movements  of  the  army. 
In  the  successful  discharge  of  this  duty  he  received  a  wound 
on  the  head  which,  twenty-one  days  afterwards,  at  Nice, 
proved  fatal  (October  14, 1536).    His  literary  remains,  few 
in  number,  but  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  poetry  and  general 
literature  of  his  native  country,  were  committed  to  the 
charge  of  his  friend  Boscan,  who  was  preparing  them  far 
I  publication  along  with  his  own  when  death  overtook  him  in 
|  1540.    The  volume  ultimately  appeared  at  Barcelona  in 
1543,  and  has  often  been  reprinted.    Garcilaso's  share  in, 
it  consists  principally  of  threw  tploga*  or  pastorals,  which 
the  Spaniards  regard  as  among  the  finest  works  of  the  kind 
in  their  language,  and  which  for  sweetness  of  versification  and 
delicacy  of  expression  take  a  high  rank  in  modern  European 
literature.    In  addition  to  the  pastorals,  there  pre  thirty- 
seven  sonnets,  five  canciones,  two  elegies,  and  an  epistle  in 
versi  ecioltt,  in  all  of  which  the  influence  of  Boscan  is  plainly 
felt,  as  well  as  that  of  tho  Italian  models  whom  both  poets 
avowedly  imitated,  Petrarch,  Bembo,  Alios  to,  and  Sannaxaro. 
The  poems  rapidly  gained  a  wide  popularity ;  and  within 
a  century  of  their  appearance  they  had  been  edited  and 
commented  on  as  classics  by  Sanchez,  Herrera,  and  Tauiayo 
de  Vargas.    "  Imitated  by  Lope  do  Vega  in  e-ery  possible 
way,  praised  more  and  cited  ,of  tener  than  any  other  poet  by 
the  genius  of  Cervantes,  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  has  come 
down  to  us  enjoying  a  general  national  admiration  such  as 
is  given  to  hardly  any  other  Spanish  poet,  and  to  none  that 
lived  before  his  time  •  (ticknor).    An  English  translation  of 
hie  works  was  published  by  Wiffcn  in  1823. 

GARCILASO  INCA  DB  LA  VEGA  (1540-1616), 
historian  of  ancient  Peru,  was  born  atCuzco  in  1540.  His 
father  was  a  cadet  of  tho  illustrious  family  of  La  Vega,  who 
had  gone  to  Peru  in  the  suite  of  Pedro  de  Alvaredo,  soon 
after  the  conquests  of  Pizarro;  his  mother  was  of  the 
Peruvian  blood-royal,  a  circumstance  of  which  he  was  not 
a  little  proud,  as  giving  a  right  to  the  title  which  he  claimed 
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by  invariably  subscribing  himself  "Inca."  In  1S60  be 
removed  to  Spain,  and,  having  entered  the  military  service, 
was  engaged  in  tbe  wars  aguitist  tbe  Moors  and  Turk*. 
Disappointed  in  the  inadequate  recognition  of  his  services  by 
the  crown,  he  retired  while  still  a  young  man  into  private 
life  at  Cordova,  where  he  gave  himself  to  literature,  and 
produced  the  learned  historical  work  by  which  he  is  now 
Known,  the  Comeatario*  Realet  gut  tralan  dd  Origtn  de  loe 
facets,  reyet  yuefaeroM  del  Peru,  de  »u  Idolatria,  Leyee,  drc  ; 
con  la  IlitUiria  general  de  Peru.  The  first  part  was  pub- 
lished in  1609,  and  the  second  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1616.  His  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  language  and  traditions  of  his  maternal  ancestors 
gave  his  work  an  altogether  peculiar  value.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, the  source  from  which  all  subsequent  writers  on  the 
■abject  have  most  largely  drawn,  and  still  continues  to  be 
tbe  chief  original  authority  upon  ancient  Pern.  An  inac- 
curate Eoglich  translation  was  published  by  Sir  Paul  Rycaut 
in  1683.  There  is  also  a  French  translation,- which  was 
published  in  1727. 

GARD,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  consisting 
of  part  of  the  old  province  of  Languedoc,  is  bounded  N.  by 
tbe  departments  of  Lozure  end  Ardeche,  E.  by  the  Rhone, 
which  separates  it  from  Vaucluse  and  Bouchesnlu-Rhone,  8. 
by  Herault  aod  the  Mediterranean,  and  W.  by  Aveyron, 
It  lies  between  43'  27'  25"  and  44'  27'  20"  N.  1st,  and 
between  3*  15'  39"  and  4"  W  44"  E.  long!  The  western 
and  northern  districts  of  the  department  are  occupied  by 
the  range  of  the  Cevennes,  which  on  the  frontier  of  Lozisre 
etuin  a  height  of  5120  feet.  The  wjiole  of  this  region  is 
celebrated  for  its  fruitful  valleys,  its  gorges,  its  beautiful 
streams,  its  vices,  and  its  chestnut,  mulberry,  and  other 
fruit  trees,'  with  which  the  mountains  are  often  clothed  to 
their  summits.  From  the  Cevennes  the  lend  gradually 
declines  to  the  Rhone  and  Mediterranean.  The  southern 
portion,  which  extends  to  the  sea,  aod  was  probably  at  one 
time  covered  by  it,  is  a  low  plain  with  numerous  lakes  and 
m^rslies.  Besides  the  Rhone,  which  bounds  the  department 
on  tbe  £.,  and  the  Ardeche,  the  lower  porti  on  of  which 
farms  part  of  its  boundary  on  the  N.,  the  principal  rivers 
are  the  Case,  Oard,  Yidourle,  and  Herault.  The  most 
northern  of  these  is  the  Cise,  which  rises  in  the  Cevennes, 
and  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  in  an  E.S.E.  direction 
falls  into  tbe  Rhone  below  Bagnols.  The  Oard,  or  Qardon, 
from  which  the  department  takes  its  name,  is  also  an 
aiil  u  en t  of  the  Rhone,  and  rising  in  the  Cevennes  from 
several  source*,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  department,  having 
a  length  of  about  60  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  (lows  through  a  aucceasion  of  deep  mountain  gorges,  and 
from  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Cevennes  is  subject 
to  inundations,  which  often  cause  great  damage.  Its  waters 
not  unfreqaently  rise  18  or  20  feet  in  a  few  hours,  and  its 
bed  is  sometimes  increased  in  width  to  nearly  a  mile.  The 
Yidourle  flows  in  a  S.S.E.  direction  from  its  source  near 
Le  Vigau,  and  after  a  course  of  about  50  miles  falls  into  the 
sea.  Beluw  Souamieres  it  forms  tbe  western  boundary  of 
the  department  The  Huranlt  has  its  source  and  part  of  its 
cuu r*e  in  this  department  Tbe  Canal  do  Beaucaire  extends 
from  tbe  Rhone  at  the  town  of  that  name  to  Aigues  Morn*, 
which  communicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  meaus  of 
tbe  Oraad-Roabiue  canal  Tbe  climate  is  generally  very 
mild  but  is  rather  changeable,  and  cold  and  violent  storms 
ef  wiod  are  not  uncommon.  Tbe  department  is  rich  in 
minerals,  which  constitute  one  of  the  chief  Bources  of  its 
wealth.  Iron,  coal,  and  argentiferous  lead  mines  are  ex- 
sly  worked ;  and  manganese,  tine,  and  antimony  are 
Great  quantities  of  salt  are  obtained  from  the  salt 
i  along  tbe  coast.  The  eypsum  and  other  quarries 
a  considerable  number  of  workmen.  Tbe  fisheries 
ere  veer  productive.    Tbe  manufactures  are  extensive,  and 


include  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  ironware,  hats 
gloves,  paper,  leather,  earthenware,  and  glass.  The  chief 
grain  crops  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  aud  barley.  Let.  tils,  pease, 
and  potatoes  are  also  grown.  Gard  is  famed  for  its  cattle, 
its  breed  of  small  horses,  and  its  sheep,  the  wool  of  which 
is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  principal  truit  trees  ore  tba 
olive  aud  mulberry.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated, 
and  yields  excellent  red  and  white  wines.  Gard  is  divided 
into  the  arrondissements  of  Nlmes,  Alais,  Uses,  and  Lo 
Vigan,  with  38  cantons  and  347  •  communes.  The  chief 
town  is  Nttnes.  The  total  area  is  2256  square  miles,  and 
the  population  in  1866  was  429,747,  and  in  1876  423,804. 

OARD  A,  Lake  or,  the  Italian  Laco  di  Gard*.  and 
ancient  Benaeue,  the  largest  and  most  eastern  of  the  great 
lakes  of  northern  Italy.    It  is  enclosed  by  Alpine  ridges 
on  both  sides,  except  towards  the  south,  where  it  widens 
out  into  the  Lombard  plain.    The  northern  extremity 
belongs  to  the  Austrian  district  of  Tyrol,  while  the 
remainder  is  divided  between  the  two  old  Italian  pro- 
vinces of  Venetia  and  Lombardy.    The  length  of  tbe 
lake  is  about  38  miles;  its  width  varies  from  2  or  3  miles 
in  the  north  to  1 1  or  12  in  the  south ;  and  its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  135  square  miles.    The  ordinary  elevation  of  the 
surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  320  feet,  but  this  is 
increased  by  3  or  5  feet  by  the  melting  of  the  Alpine  snows 
at  the  beginning  of  summer.    The  greatest  depths  are  about 
900  or  1000  foet.    At  the  northern  extremity  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Sarca,  a  comparatively  small  Tyrolesc  stream, 
and  at  the  south-eastern  corner,  at  Peschicra,  its  surplus  is 
conveyed  by  the  Mincio  to  the  Pa    Navigation  on  the  one 
hand  is  frequently  rendered  dangerous  by  sudden  bursts  of 
storm,  whilo  on  the  other  hand  it  ia  facilitated  by  the 
two  regular  winds  called  the  Ora  or  Andar  and  the  Sover, 
of  which  the  former  blows  from  the  south  from  midday  to 
midnight,  and  tbe  latter  from  the- north  from  midnight  to 
midday.    Especially  in  its  southern  quarters,  the  lake  is 
very  rich  in  fish,  the  more  important  species  being  tbe 
salmon-trout,  the  carpione  [Salmo  punetatve),  the  trout,  the 
sardina  (A lama  vulgaris),  the  eel,  and  tbe  orvole.  The 
principal  towns  and  villages  along  the  Riviera  or  western 
aide  of  the. lake  are— Desenranq,  in  the  south ;  Solo,  with 
4500  inhabitants;  Maderno,  with  1500  inhabitants;  Tos- 
colano,  with  2000,  famous  for  its  paper-mills,  introduced 
in  1386 ;  Gorgnano,  with  4000 ;  Ltmone :  and  Riva,  at  the 
northern  extremity,  with  about  6000.   Proceeding  couth 
along  the  eastern  side  we  find  Torbole,  Malcesine,  Torri, 
Oarda,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  lake,  Lacize,  and 
Peschiera.    Desenzano  and  Torri  are  the  chief  seats  of  the 
fish  trade.    Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Desenzano  to  Riva, 
and  from  Riva  to  Peschiera.    The  scenery  of  the  Garda 
is  not  so  fine  as  that  d  the  Lake  of  Como,  but  it  is 
remarkable  for  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation,  especially 
on  the  beautiful  promontory  of  Sirmione,  which  projects 
from  the  southern  shore,  and  still  contains  the  rums  of  the 
villa  once  inhabited  by  Catullus.    The  lemon  ripens  its 
fruit  at  several  places  round  the  lake,  though  the  trees 
require  to  be  carefully  covered,  and  even  artificially 
warmed,  during  the  frosts.    Tbe  whole  number  is  estimated 
at  about  18,000,  and  each  may  produce  about  1000 


The  lake  was  well  known  to  the 
Dd  its  stoma  ant  described  by  Virgil  in  the  familiar 

"  Fluetiliu  rt /rrraitw  «utttrpr>u. 


In  severs!  ancient  inscriptions  the  n«inf  ffcrwrnrs  rxvurs ;  anj 
gome  utittqtttrice  on  no  mors  authority  tin w  t^ijijiwd  that  them 
ID u &t  hiTo  ln*n  a  town  of  its  own  nam*  on  the  l  ikr.  Ai-f  w.ing  to 
a  not  imi'roW^e  hjpotkein  there  was  furta<  rlv  a  iiavijtibli-  ■  I.  mnrl 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  IWnarui ;  avA  we  know  Dr.m  in.sr.ri I'd 
utoncs  preserved  in  the  Musoo  Filarmom*  of  Pc*.  hiera  (the 
ancient  Ardelica)  that  a  rich  corporation  <>f  -hii^wncrs  exuted  ia 
U«  town  {CeUefium  naxinUarivrum  Ardtltcenn*,*).  .  If  «uch  • 
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pas.igc  to  the  sea  w»»  available  in  the  later  Roman 
ft  l--i»t  liar*  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century ;  for 
e  Venetian*  wished  to  bring  their  vessel*  from  the 


period,  it  must 
th 


Umi  in  1438  tb. 

Adige.  to  the  lake  thoy  conveyed  them  overland  from  the  neighbour 
hood  r,f  Mori  to  Torbole.  This  Herculean  undertaking  wa*  propose 
by  Blaaio  de  Arboribus  and  Niixrto  Sorbolo,  and  it  wa*  successfully 
accomplished  at  a  cost  T>f  15,000  ducats.  A*  early  at  1 827  a  steam- 
boat of  28  horse- power,  the  "  Arcidnca  Baaieri,"  was  launched  on 
the  lake  at  Dcaenzano  by  a  Milan  company  ;  and  in  1834  it  waa 
jujHTseiled  by  another,  of  18  horse-power.  In  1830  Francesco 
MouUgni  of  Riva  built  a  boat,  the  "  Manubrio,"  the  machinery  of 
which  was  moved  by  8  horses  going  round  and  round  on  the  deck  ; 
but  in  1830  he  gave  it  up  as  unprofitable.  In  1873  there  were  four 
steamboat*  on  the  laku  in  tho  service  of  the  railway  company  of 
Upper  Italy,  besides  thirty-one  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
about  400  tons,  aud  about  600  tuning  boats.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment also  mrintalnoil  four  gunhoats  at  Poschiera. 

See  Dal  Pozco,  Logo,  rorleaa,  «  Saeea  di  Oarda  «  Gard/mna., 
Verona,  1878 ;  Volta  Serafi.no,  De^raiom  (Ul  Lag®  di  Oarda, 
1828  ;  Ereolani,  Ouida  aX  Logo  di  Oarda,  Milan,  1848  ; 
//  Laao  di  Oarda,  Milan,  1873. 


GARDAIA,  or  Ghabdata  (in  tho  local  documents 
Taghardeit),,a  town  of  North  Africa  in  the  Algerian  Sahara, 
situated  on  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  Wadi  Mezab,  on  the 
route  between  Morocco  and  Tripoli,  about  36  miles  W.N. W. 
of  Wargla,  in  32*  28'  N.  lat,  and  4°  39'  R.long.,  at  a 
height  of  1755  feet  above  the  sea-level  Gardaia  is  well 
built  of  limestone,  and  defended  by  a  basttoned  wall  pierced 
with  aevan  gates.  There  is  a  Jewish  quarter  inhabited  by 
about  200  families  who  hold  a  large  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  town  in  their  hands ;  but  the  principal  inhabitants 
are  the  Benl  Mezab,  who  speak  the  awal  dorruab,  a  dialect 
of  the  Berber  language  slightly  raodifiod  by  Arabic. 
According  to  native  accounts  the  town  was  founded  in  052 
of  the  Hegira.  In  modern  times  the  Turks  under  Raiss 
Sal  ah  Bey  attempted  to  subjugate  the  inhabitants,  but  their 
invasion  was  successfully  repulsed.  Aghrctn  Baba  Said,  a 
small  ruined  town  to  the  west  of  Gardaia,  is  the  fortified 
post  in  which  the  Beni  Mezab  took  rofugo.  At  the  time  of 
Duveyriera  visit  in  1859,  Gardaia  paid  a  tribute  of  45,000 
f  rancs  to  the  French.  The  population  is  estimated  at  from 
13,000  to  14,000. 

GARDELEGEN  (formerly  Gabdbleben  and  Gajrdlb- 
bbh),  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  government  district  of 
Magdeburg,  Prussian  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Milde,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Magdeburg.  The  in- 
habitants are  employed  in  agriculture,  linen  and  woollen 
manufacture,  button-making,  calico-printing,  and  brewing. 
The  chief  buildings  are  the  hospital  founded  in  1285,  and 
the  higher  borough,  school  The  population  in  1875  was 
6389. 

Oardelegen  is  a  place  .of  great  antiquity.    In  633  it  wm  destroyed 

S'  Dei-van,  duke  of  the  Wends,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  924  by  King 
snry  I.  For  a  long  time  it  was  the  seat  of  a  line  of  margravo 
princes.  It  remained  a  free  town  until  1476.  It  suffered  considc  r- 
ably  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1775  it  waa  burned  by  the 
French.  On  the  neighbouring  h*ath  Margrave  Louis  I.  gained 
in  1343  a  victory  over  Otto  the  Wild  of  Brunswick. 

GARDENING.    See  Horticulture. 

GARDINER,  a  city  of  the  United  States  in  Kennebec 
county,  State  of  Maine,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kennebec  and  Cobosse  rivers,  10  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Augusta. 
The  water-power  of  the  Cobosse  river  is  much  utilized  for 
manufactures,  and  the  town  has  saw-mills,  paper-mills,  iron 
foundries,  a  woollen  factory,  a  tannery,  a  pottery,  and 
manufactories  of  sashes  and  blinds,  and  is  the  headquarters 
of  the  ice-business  on  the  Kennebec  tit  is  connected  with 
Pittston,  on  the  other  side  of  tho  river,  by  a  bridge  900 
feet  in  length.    The  population  in  1870  was  4497. 

GARDINER,  Colonel  James  (1687^1745),  a  Scottish 
soldier,  was  born  at  Camden -in  Linlithgowshire,  January 
10,  1687.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  Scottish 
regiment  in  the  Dutch  service,  and  was  afterwards  present 
at  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  where  he  was  wounded.  He 


i  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  classics,  especially 
i  Greek.  He  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  canon  and 
rhich  subjects  he  attained  so  great  a  proficiencr 
rould  dispute  his  pre-eminence.    He  received 


subsequently  served  in  different  cavalry  regiments,  aud  in 
1730  waa  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
in  1743  to  that  of  colonel.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans,  September  1,1745.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  described  iu  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Wavertey.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  distinguished  for  his  recklessness  and 
profligacy,  but,  in  1719,  a  supernatural  vision,  as  he  re- 
garded it,  led  to  his  conversion ;  and  from  that  time  he 
lived  a  life  of  great  devoutness  and  of  thorough  con- 
sistency with  his  Christian  profession.  His  life  was  written 
by  Dr  Philip  Doddridge. 

GARDINER,  Stephex  (1483-1555),  bishop  of  Win 
Chester  and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  was  born  at  Bury 
St  Edmunds  in  1483.    He  is  believed  to  have  been  th* 
illegitimate  eon  of  Dr  Wood vi lie,  bishop  of  Salisbury 
brother  of  Elizabeth  Woodville,  queen  of  Edward  IV.  1 
so,  he  lost  his  father -when  he  was  only  one  year  old ;  bvi 
his  education  seems  to  have  been  carefully  provided  for.   H  » 
was  sent  to  Cambridge  and  studied  at  Trinity  Hall,  where 
he  i 
in 

civil  law,  in 
that  no  one 

the  degroe  of  doctor  of  civil  law  in  1520,  and  of  canon  lav 
in  the  following  year.    Ere  long  his  abilities  attracted  the 
notice  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  made  him  his  secretary,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  is  said  to  have  been  with  him  at  Mon 
Park  in  Hertfordshire,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  celebratec" 
treaty  of  the  More  brought  Henry  VH1  and  the  FreneN 
ambassadors  thither.    It  is  stated,  and  with  great  probe 
bility,  that  this  was  the  occasion  on  which  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to, the  king's  notice,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  Henry's  service  till  three 
years  later.    In  that  of  Wolsey,  he  undoubtedly  acquired 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  foreign  politics,  and  in  1527 
he  and  Sir  Thomas  More  were  named  commissioners  on  the 
part  of  England  in  arranging  a  treaty  with  the  French 
ambassadors  for  the  support  of  an  army  in  Italy  against 
tho  emperor.    That  year  he  accompanied  Wolsey  on  his 
important  diplomatic  mission  to  France,  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  which  are  SO  graphically  described  by 
Cavendish.    Among  the  imposing  train  who  went  with  the 
cardinal — including,  as  it  did,  several  noblemen  and  privy 
councillors— Gardiner  alone  seems  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  real  heart  of  the  matter  which  made  this  embassy 
a  thing  of  such  peculiar  moment    Henry  was  then  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  cement  his  alliance  with  Francis  I.,  and 
gain  his  co-operation  as  far  as  possible  in  the  object  on 
which  he  had  secretly  set  his  heart — a  divorce  from 
Catherine  of  Aragon,     In  the  course  of  his  progress 
through  France  he  received  orders  from  Henry  to  send 
back  his  secretary  Gardiner,  or,  as  he  was  called  at  court, 
Master  Stevens,  for  fresh  instructions;  to  which  he  was 
obliged  to.  reply  that  he  positively  could  not  spare  him 
as  he  was  the  only  instrument  he  had  in  advancing  the 
king's  "secret  matter."   Next  year  Gardiner,  though  still 
nominally  in  the  service  of  Wolsey,  was  sent  to  Italy  along 
with  Edward  Fox,  provost  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
to  promote  tho  same  business  with  the  pope.    His  de- 
spatches on  this  occasion  are  still  extant,  and  whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  cause  on  which  he  was  engaged,  they  cer- 
tainly give  a  wonderful  impression  of  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  he  discharged  bis  functions.    Here  his  perfect 
familiarity  with  the  canon  law  gave  him  an  .advantage  over 
all  with  whom  he  had  to  negotiate.    Clement  VII.,  who 
was  then  at  Orvieto,  and  had  just  recently  escaped  from 
captivity  at  St  Angelo  at  the  handB  of  the  imperialists,  did 
not  wish  to  offend  the  king  of  England,  but  was-still  more 
in  dread  of  the  emperor.     He  only  desired  to  temporize. 
But  Gardiner  would  not  allow  him  to  take  refuge  in  an 
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evasive  policy.  What  was  to  be  thought,  he  said,  of  a 
spiritual  guide  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  show  the 
wanderer  his  way  t  The  king  and  lords  c!  England  would 
he  driven  to  thiuk  that  God  had  taken  away  from  the  Holy 
See  the  key  of  knowledge,  and  that  pontifical  laws  which 
were  not  clear  to  the  pope  himself  wight  as  well  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames. 

In  short,  it  was  owing  to  Gardiner's  vigorous  advocacy 
that  the  celebrated  commission  was  issued  to  Cardinals 
Wolsey  and  Campeggio  to  try  the  cause  in  England.  After 
obtaining  it  he  was  recalled,  but  early  in  the  following  year, 
1529,  as  Campeggio  delayed  proceeding,  he  was  sent  once 
more  to  Borne.  This  time,  however,  his  efforts  ware  un- 
availing. The  pope  would  make  no  further  concessions, 
and  would  not  even  premise  not  to  revoke  the  cause  to 
Rome,  as  he  did  very  shortly  after.  Gardiner's  services, 
however,  were  fully  appreciated.  He  was  appointed  the 
king's  secretary.  He  had  been  already  some  years  arch- 
deacon of  Taunton,  and  the  archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  was 
added  to  it  in  March  1529;  which  two  years  later  he  re- 
signed for  tliat  of  Leicester.  In  1530  he  was  sent  to 
Cambridge  to  procure  the  decision  of  the  university  ns  to 
the  unlawfulness  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother's 
wife,  in  accordance  with  tho  new  plan  devised  for  settling 
the  question  without  the  pope's  intervention.  In  this  he 
•ucceeded,  though  not  without  a  good  deal  of  artifice,  more 
creditable  to  his  ingenuity  than  to  his  virtue.  In  November 
1531  the  king  rewarded  him  for  his  services  with  the 
bishopric  of  Winchester,  vacant  by  Wolsey  a  death.  The 
promotion  was  unexpected,  and  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
pressions from  the  king  which  made  it  still  more  honour- 
able, ai  showing  that  if  he  had  beep  in  some  things  too 
•ubserviont,  it  was  from  no'abject,  self-seeking  policy  of  his 
own.  Gardiner  had,  in  fact,  ere  this  remonstrated  boldly 
with  his  sovereign  on  somo  points,  and  Henry  now  reminded 
him  of  the  fact.  "I  have  often  squared  with  yon, 
Gardiner,"  he  said  familiarly,  "  but  I  love  yon  never  the 
worse,  as  the  bishopric  I  give  will  convince  yon."  It  must 
bo  owned,  however,  that  his  next  distinguished  service  was 
not  a  very  creditable  one ;  for  be  was,  not  exactly,  as  w 
is  often  said,  one  of  Cranmer's  assessors,  but,  according  to 
Cranmer's  own  expression,  "assistant"  to  him  as  counsel  for 
the  king,  when  the  archbishop,  in  the  absence  of  Queen 
Catherine,  pronounced  her  marriage  with  Henry  null  and 
Toid  on  the  23d  May  1533.  Immediately  afterwards  he 
was  sent  over  to  Marseilles,  where  an  interview  between  the 
pope  and  Francis  L  took  place  in  September,  of  which  event 
Henry  stood  in  great  suspicion,  as  Francis  was  ostensibly 
his  moat  cordial  ally,  and  had  hitherto  maintained  the 
justice  of  his  cause  in  the  matter  of  tbe  divorce.  Here  he 
intimated  the  appeal  of  Henry  VIII.  to  a  general  council  in 
case  the  pope  should  venture  to  proceed  to  sentence  against 
him  He  also  made  a  like  appeal  in  behalf  of  Cranmer. 
Next  year  he  and  other  bishops  were  called  upon  to  vindi- 
cate tbe  king'o  new  tide  of  "Supreme  Head  of  the  Church 
of  England."  The  result  was  his  celebrated  treatise  De 
Vera  Obedient  ia,  the  ablest,  certainly,  of  all  the  vindications 
of  royal  supremacy.  In  1 535  he  had  an  unpleasant  dispute 
rrith  Cranmer  about  the  visitation  of  his  diocese.  During 
the  next  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  various  ecibiutsies  in 
France  and  Germany.  He  was  indeed  so  mnch  abroad 
that  ho  had  little  influence  upon  the  king's  councils.  But 
in  1539  be  was'  mnch  concerned  in  the  drawing  up  and 
pacing  through  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  severe  statute  of 
the  Six  Articles,  which  led  to  the  resignation  of  Bishops 
Latimer  and  Shaxtou  and  the  persecution  of  the  whole 
Protestant  party.  In  1540,  on  tbe  death  of  Cromwell,  earl 
of  Essox,  ho  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  A  few  years  liter  he  attempted,,  in  concert 
with  others,  to  fasten  a  charge  of  heresy  upon  Archbishop 


Cranmer  m  connexion  with  the  Aet  of  the  Six  Articles  ; 
and  but  for  tho  personal  intervention  of  the  king  he  would 
probably  have  succeeded  He  was,  in  fact,  the  ugh  he  had 
supported  the  royal  supremacy,  a  thorough  opponent  of  the 
Reformation  in  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  even  repented  his  advocacy  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  He  certainly  had  not  approved  of  Henry's 
general  treatment  of  the  church,  especially  during  the 
ascendency  of  Cromwell,  and  he  was  frequently  visited  with 
storms  of  royal  indignation,  which  he  schooled  himself  to 
bear  with  patience.  In  1544  a  "elation  of  his  own,  named 
German  Gardiner,  whom  he  employed  as  his  secretory,  was 
put  to  death  for  treason  in  reference  to  the  king's  supremacy, 
and  his  enemies  insinuated  to  the  king  that  he  himself  was 
of  his  secretary's  way  of  thinking.  But  being  warned  of 
his  danger  he  sought  an  interview  with  Henry,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  all  injurious  imputations. 
That  he  was  party  to  a  design  against  Queen  Catherine 
Parr,  whom  tho  king  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  com- 
mitting to  the  Tower,  rests  only  upon  the  authority  of  Fose, 
and  seems  a  little  doubtful  It  is  certain,  however,  that  his 
name  war.  omitted  at  the  last  in  Henry  VllL's  will,  though 
the  king  was  believed  to  have  intended,  making  him  one  c-f 
his  executors. 

Under  Edward  VL  Gardiner  was  completely  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  the  dominant  party  both  in  ecclesiastical  and 
in  civil  matters.  The  religious  changes  he  objected  to 
both  on  principle  and  on  the  ground  of  their  being  moved 
during  the  king's  minority,  and  he  resisted  Cranmer's 
project  of  a  general  visitation.  His  remonstrances, 
however,  were  met  by  his  own  committal  to  the  Fleet, 
and  the  visitation  of  his  diocese  was  held  during  his  im- 
prisonment. Though  soon  afterwards  released,  it  was  not 
long  before  he  was  called  before  the  council,  and,  refusing 
tc  give  them  satisfaction  on  some  points,  was  thrown  into 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  during  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  reign,  a  period  slightly  over  five  years.  During  this 
time  he  in  vain  demanded  his  liberty,  and  to  be  called 
before  parliament  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  His  bishopric 
was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  Dr  Poynet,  a  chaplain  of 
Cranmer's  who  had  not  long  before  been  made  bishop  of 
Rochester.  At  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  the  duko  of 
Norfolk  and  other  state  prisonore  of  high  rank  were  in  the 
Tower  along  with  him ;  but  the  queen,  on  her  first  entry 
into  London,  set  them  all  at  liberty.  Gardiner  was  restored 
to  his  bishopric  and  appointed  lord  chancellor,  and  he  set 
the  crown  on  the  queen's  head  at  her  coronation.  He  also 
opened  her  first  parliament,  and  for  some  time  was  her 
leading  councillor.  He  was  now  called  upon,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  to  undo  not  a  little  of  the  work  in  which  he  had 
been  instrumental  in  his  earlier  years, — to  vindicate  the 
legitimacy  of  the  queen's  birth  and  the  lawfulness  of  her 
mother's  marriage,  to  restore  the  old  religion,  and  to 
rcuaut  what  he  himself  had  written  touching  the  royal 
supremacy.    At  least  this,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the 

I  time  when  he  wrote,  if,  as  we  are  told,  he  really  did  write, 
a  Palinodia  or  retractation  of  his  book  De  Vera  Obediential, 

;  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  now  extant,  so  that 
how  far  he  had  changed  his  sentiments  we  cannot  very  well 
judge.  '  That  he  should  have  really  changed  them  to  somo 
extent  is  not  at  all  unnatural ;  and  in  relation  to  the  divorce 
of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  we  may  well  believe  that  it  was 
his  earlier  and  not  his  later  action  that  ever  troubled  his 
conscience.  Yet  as  to  the  royal  supremacy,  it  seems  that  he 
would  have  advised  Queen  Mary  to  retain  it;  but  her  own 
desire  was  so  great  to  give  up  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to 
the  popo  that  he  could  not  press  the  msttcr.  A  less 
agreeable  task  which  fell  to  him  was  the  negotistion  of  the 
queen's  marriage  treaty  with  Philip,  to  which  ho  shared  the 
general  repugnance,  though  he  could  not  oppose  her  will 
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In  executing  it,  howeVer,  he  took  care  to  moke  the  t 
as  advantageous  for  England  as  possible,  and  to 
express  provision  that  the  Spaniards  should  in  nowise  be 
allowed  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
After  the  coming  of  Cardinal  Pole,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  the  realm  to  the  see  of  Rome,  his  influence  suffered  some 
eclipse,  though  he  still  remained  in  high  favour.  How  far 
he  was  responsible  for.  the  persecutions  which  afterwards 
arose  is  a  debated  question.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  sat 
in  judgment  on  Bishop  Hooper,  and  on  several  other  Pro- 
tectants whom  he  condemned  to  tho  flames.  But  being 
placed  on  a  commission  along  with  a  number  of  other 
bishops  to  administer  a  severe  law,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  could  very  well  have  acted  otherwise.  On  the  bench  lie 
is  said  to  have  used  every  effort  to  indnce  tie' accused  to 
make  concessions  and  accept  a  pardon  ;  and  a  remarkable 
instance  of  his  clemency  is  recorded  by  the  church  historian 
Fuller,  who,  notwithstanding  his  prejudices,  acknowledges 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  preserving  one  of  his  own 
from  Jhe  persecuting  zeal  of  other*.  It  would 
r,  that  when  he  saw  the  results  of  the  cruel 
proceedings  against  heretics,  he  very  soon  got  tired  of  them. 
The  persecutions  raged  with  the  greatest  vehemence  during 
his  absence  at  the  Calais  peace  conferences  in  1555,  and 
when  he  came  back  he  declared  he  would  have  no  farther 
hand  in  them,  so  that  those  afterwards  apprehended  in  bis 
diocese  were  removed  into  that  of  London  in  order  to  be 
adjudged  to  the  flames.  In  October  1555  he  again  opened 
parliament  as  lord  chancellor,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  he  fell  ill  and  grew  rapidly  worse  till  the  12th 
November,  when  he  died  about  the  age  of  seventy-two. 

Perhaps  no  celebrated  character  of  that  age  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  ill-merited  abuse  at  tho  hands  of  popular 
historians.  That  his  virtue  was  not  equal  to  eve^  trial 
may  be  admitted,  but  that  he  was  anything  like  the  morose 
and  narrow-minded  bigot  he  is  commonly  represented  there 
is  nothing  whatever  to  show.  He  hoe  been  callod  ambitious, 
turbulent,  crafty,  abject,  vindictive,  bloodthirsty,  and  a  good 
many  other  things  besides,  not  quite  in  keeping  with  each 
other;  in  addition  to  which  it  is  roundly  asserted  by  Bishop 
Burnet  that  he  was  despised  alike  by  Henry  and  by  Mary, 
both  of  whom  made  use  pf  him  as  a  tooL  How  sr-h  a 
mean  and  abject  character  submitted  to  remain  6ve  years 
in  prison  rather  than  change  his  principles  is  not  very 
clearly  explained  ;  and  as  to  his  being  despised,  we  have 
seen  already  that  Henry  711 L,  at  least,  did  not  consider 
him  dsspicable.  Tho  truth  is,  there  is  not  a  single  divine 
or  statesman  of  that  day  whose. coarse  throughout  was  so 
thoroughly  consistent  He  was  no  friend  to  the  Reforma- 
tioo,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  at  least  a  conscientious  opponent 
In  doctrine  he  adhered  to  the  old  faith  from  first  to  lost 
while  as  a  question  of  church  polity,  tho  only  matter  for 
consideration  with  him  was  whether  tho  new  laws  and 
ordinances  were  constitutionally  justifiable. 

His  merits  as  a  theologian  it  is  unnecessary  to  discuss; 
it  is  as  a  statesman  and  a  lawyer  that  ho  stands  conspicuous. 
But  his  learning  even  in  divinity  was  Car  from  commonplace. 
The  manual  set  forth  in  1543  by  royal  and  parliamentary 
authority,  entitled  A  necessary  Dodrint  and  Erudition  for 
any  Christian  Man,  was  chiefly  from  his  pen ;  and  at  a 
later  date  ho -was  the  author  of  various  tracts  in  defence  of 
the  Real  Presence  against  Cranmer,  some  of  which,  being 
written  in  prison,  were  published  abroad  under  a  feigned 
name.  Controversial  writings  also  passed  between  him  aud 
Bucer,  with  whom  he  had  several  interviews  in  Germany, 
when  he  was  there  as  Henry  VIII. 's  ambassador. 

He  was  a  friend  of  learning  in  every  form,  and  took  great 
interest  especially  in  promoting  the  study  of  Greek  at 
Cambridge.  He  was,  however,  opposed  to  the  new  method 
of  pronouncing  the  language  introduced  by  Sir  John  Cheke, 


and  wrote  letters  to  him  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith  upon  the 
subject,  in  which,  according  to  Ascham,  his  opponents 
showed  themselves  the  better  critics,  but  he  the  auperioi 
genius.  In  his  own  household  he  loved  to  take  in  young 
nniversity  men  of  promise ;  and  many  whom  he  thus 
encouraged  became  distinguished  in  after  life  as  bishops, 
ambassadors,  and  secretaries  of  state.  His  house,  indeed, 
was  spoken  of  by  Leland  as  the  seat  of  eloquence  and  the 
special  abode  of  the  muses. 

He  lies  buried  in  his  own  cathedral  at  Winchester,  where 
Lis  effigy  is  still  to  be  seen.  (J.  OA.) 

GARE-FOWL1  (Icelandic,  Gnrfugl ;  Gaelic,  Gearbhul), 
the  Anglicized  form  of  the  Hebridean  name  of  a  largr 
sea-bird,  formerly  a  visitor  to  certain  remote  Scottish  islands, 
4he  Great  Auk  of  most  English  book-writers,  and  the 
At -a  impenni*  of  Linnanu.  Of  this  remarkable  creature 
mention  has  been  already  made  at  some  length  (Birds,  vol 
iil  pp.  73  i,  735),  but  since  the  species  has  a  mournful 


Oare-Fowl,  or  Great  Auk. 

history  and  several  egregious  misconceptions  prevail  con 
cerning  it,  a  few  more  details  may  not  be  unacceptable, 
particularly  as  many  of  them  have  been  hitherto  conflned 
to  works  not  easily  accessible  to  the  general  reader,  and  the 
presumed  extinction  of  the  bird  gives  it  especial  interest 
In  size  it  was  hardly  less  than  a  tame  Goose,  and  in  appear- 
ance it  much  resembled  its  smaller  and  surviving  relative 
the  Razor-bill  (Aha  torda)  ;  but  the  glossy  black  of  its  bead 
was  varied  by  a-  largo  patch  of  white  occupying  nearly  all 
the  sjmcy  between  the  eye  and  the  bill,  in  place  of  the  Razor- 
bill's thin  white  line,  while  the  bill  itself  bore  eight  or  more 
deep  transverse  grooves  instead  of  the  smaller  number  and 
the  ivory-like  mark  possessed  by  the  Bpecies  last  named. 
Otherwiso  the  coloration  was  similar  in  both,  and  there  is 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Garc-fowl's  winter-plumage 
differed  from.that  of  the  breeding  season  just  as  is  ordinarily 

1  The  name  Tint  ap)*an,  and  in  this  form,  in  the  Atttntnt  of  Ilirli 
[3t  KUd*]  and  Ro»a,  Ac,  hj  the  Lord  KrgUter.  Sir  George  M'Kentie, 
of  Tarbat,  printed  hy  I'iukerton  in  tin  Colieetitm  of  Voyage*  tt>  & 
Travel*  (iii.  J>.  730),  "and  then  in  SiMiaM's  Scotia  Illuttrata  (K>$»JL 
Martin  toon  after,  in  his  Voyage  to  St  Kitda,  spelt  it"Galrfuwk" 

'  Prof.  Owen  has  adopted  the  form  "Garfowl." 

1  letm,  any  precedent  authority. 
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ibe  caw  in  other  members  of  the  family  Aleidx  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  moat  striking  characteristic  of  the  Gare- 
fowl,  however,  was  the  comparatively  abortive  conditioo  of 
its  wings,  tho  distal  portions  of  which,  though  the  bird  was 
just  about  twice  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  Razor-bill,  were 
utmost  exactly  of  tk:  same  size  as  in  that  species — proving, 
if  more  direct  evidence  were  wanting,  its  inability  to  fly. 

The  must  prevalent  misconception  concerning  the  Care- 
fowl  is  one  which  has  been  repeated  so  often,  and  in  books 
of  such  generally  good  repute  and  wide  dispersal,  that  a 
successful  refutation  seeins  almost  hopeless.  This  is  the 
action  that  it  was  a  bird  possessing  a  very  high  northern 
range,  and  consequently  to  be  looked  for  by  Antic  explorers. 
How  this  error  arose  would  take  too  long  to  tell,  bat  the 
fart  remains  indisputable  that,  setting  aside  general  asser- 
tions resting  on  no  evidence  worthy  of  attention,  there  is 
bat  a  single  record  deserving  any  credit  at  all  of  a  single 
example  of  the  species  having  been  observed  within  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  this,  according  to  Prof.  Bernhardt,  who 
bos  the  beat  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  is  open  to 
grave  doubt1  It  is  clear  that  the  older  ornithologists  let 
their  imagination  get  the  better  of  their  knowedgo  or  their 
judgment,  and  their  statements  have  been  blindly  repeated, 
by  most  of  their  successor*. .  Another  error  which,  if  not 
10  widely  spread,  is  at  least  as  serious,  since  Prof.  Owen 
(Ene/tcL  Brit,  ed.  8,  xvii  p.  176;  Palceontatogy,  p.  400) 
tuts  unhappily  given  it  .countenance,  is  that  this  bird  "has 
not  been  specially  bunted  down  like  the  dodo  and  dinomis, 
bnt  by  degrees  has  become  more  scarce."  Now,  if  any 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  testimony  of  former 
observers,  the  first  part  of  this  statement  is  absolutely 
untrue.  Of  the  Dodo  all  we  know  is  that  it  flourished  in 
Mauritius,  its  only  abode,  at  the  time  the  island  wes  dis- 
covered, and  that  some  200  years  later  it  had  ceased  to 
exist — the  mode  of  its  extinction  being  open  to  conjecture, 
and  a  strong  suspicion  existing  that  though  indirectly 
dee  to  man's  acts  it  was  accomplished  by  his  thoughtless 
agents  (PkiL  Traits.,  1869,  p.  354).  The  extinction  of  the 
Bimornis  lies  beyond  tho  range  of  recorded  history.  Sup- 
posing it  even  to  have  taken  place  at  the  very  latest  period 
as  yet  suggested— and  there  is  much  to  be  urged  in  favour 
of  such  a  supposition — little  but  oral  tradition  remains  to 
tell  us  hbw  its  extirpation  was  effected.  That  it  existed 
after  New  Zealand  was  inhabited  by  man  is  indeed  certain, 
and  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  proved  fact  that 
the  early  settlers  (of  whatever  race  they  were)  killed  and 
ate  M oas.  But  evidence  that  the  whole  population  of  those 
birds  was  done  to  death  by  man,  however  likely  it  may 
seem,  is  wholly  wanting.  The  contrary  is  the  case  with  the 
Oare-fowL  In  Iceland  there  is  the  testimony  of  a  score  of 
witnesses,  taken  down  from  their  lips  by  one  of  the  most 
careful  naturalists  who  ever  lived,  the  late  John  Wolley, 
that  the  latest  survivors  of  the  species  were  caught  and 
killed  by  expeditions  expressly  organized  with  the  view  of 
supplying  the  demands  of  caterers  to  the  various  museums 
of  Europe.  In  like  manner  the  fact  is  incontestable  that 
its  breeding-stations  in  the  western  part  of  the  Atlantic 
were  for  three  centuries  regularly  visited  and  devastated 
with  the  combined  objects  of  furnishing  food  or  bait  to  the 
ishermen  from  very  early  days,  and  its  final  extinction, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Bonnycastle  ( Xarf o vndland  in 
1812,  L  p.  232)  was  owiug  to  "tho  ruthless  trade  in  its 
?gg*  sad  akin."  No  doubt  that  one  of  the  chief  stations  of 
this  specie*  in  Icelandic  waters  disappeared,  as  has  been 
before  said  (Birds,  loc  cit.\  tlirough  volcanic  action— 

"A  land,  of  old  uphciven  from  tho  abyas 
By  fire,  to  sink  iuto  the  abysa  again"— 

*  tpediara  is  in  lbs  Mutual  of  Copenhagen;  the  doabt  Ilea  as 
to  tfc*  locality  where  It  w*»  obUiiwd,  whether  at  DUco.  which  ia 
wftUo,  or  at  the  KUlurnla,  which  ii  without,  the  Arctic  Circto. 


and  that  the  destruction  of  the  old  Gcirfuglosker  drove 
Bomo  at  least  of  the  birds  which  frequented  it  to  a  rock 
nearer  the  mainland,  where  they  were  exposed  to  danger 
from  which  they  had  in  their  former  abode  been  compara- 
tively free;  yet  on  this  rock  (Eldey- fire-island)"  they  were 
"  specially  hunted  down"  whenever  opportunity  offered,  until 
the  stock  there  was  wholly  extirpated  in  1844,  and  whether 
any  remain  elsewhere  must  be  deemed  mart  doubtfuL 

A  third  misapprehension  is  that  entertained  by  Mr  Gould 
who,  in  his  Birds  of  Great  Britain,  says  that  "formerly  this 
bird  was  plentiful  in  all  the  northern  parte  of  the  British 
Islands,  particularly  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  however,  its  fate 
appears  to  havo  been  sealed ;  for  though  it  doubtless  existed, 
and  probably  bred,  up  to  the  year  1830,  its  numbers 
annually  diminished  until  they  became  so  few  that  the 
species  could  not  hold  its  own." 

Now  of  the  Orkneys,  we  know  that  Low,  who  died  in 
1795,  eays  iu  hia  posthumously-published  Fauna  Orcadauis 
tluit  he  could  not  find  it  was  ever  seen  there;  and  on 
Bullock's  visit  in  1812  he  was  told,  says  Montagu  (Orn 
Diet  Ayp.),  that  one  male  only  had  mode  its  appearance  for 
a  long  time.  This  bird  he  saw  and  unsuccessfully  hunted, 
but  it  was  killed  soon  after  his  departure,  while  its  mate 
had  been  kDled  just  before  his  arrival,  and  none  have  been 
seen  there  since.  As  to  the  Hebrides,  St  Kilda  is  the  only 
locality  recorded  for  it,  and  the  last  example  known  to  have 
be?n  obtained  there,  or  in  its  neighbourhood,  was  that  (^iven 
to  Fleming  (Edwb.  Phil.  Jottrn.,  x.  p.  96)  in  1821  or  1822, 
having  been  some  time  before  captured  by  Mr  Macle'.kn  of 
Glass.  That  the  Gore-fowl  was  not  plentiful  in  either 
group  of  islands  is  sufficiently  obvious,  as  also  ia  the  impoa 
sibility  of  its  continuing  to  breed  "  up  to  the  year  1830." 

But  mistakes  like  these  are  not  confined  to  British 
authors.  As  on  the  death  of  au  ancient  hero  myths 
gntliered  round  his  memory  as  quickly  as  clouds  round  (hi 
setting  sun,  so  have  stories,  probable  as  well  as  impossible, 
accumulated  over  the  true  history  of  this  species,  and  it 
behoves  the  conscientious  naturalist  to  exercise  more  than 
common  caution  in  sifting  the  truth  from  the  large  mass  ol 
error.  Americans  heve  asserted  that  the  specimen  which 
belonged  to  Audubou  (now  at  Vassar  College)  was  obtained 
by  him  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  though  there  is 
Macgillivmy's  distinct  statement  (Brit.  Birds,  v.  p.  359) 
that  Audubon  procured  it  in  London.  The  account  given 
by  Degland  (Orn.  Eurap.,  it  p.  529)  in  1849,  and  repeated 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  work  by  M.  Gerbe,  of  its  extinction 
in  Orkney,  is  so  manifestly  absurd  that  it  deserves  to  he 
quoted  in  full:—  "II  setrouvaiten  a&sez  grand  nombre  il  y 
a  one  quinzaine  d'annles  aux  Orcades ;  roais  le  ministre 
presbyterien  dans  le  Mainland,  en  offrant  one  forte  prime 
aux  personnes  qui  lui  apportaient  cet  oiscau,  a  eUi  cause  do 
aa  destruction  sur  oes  1108."  The  same  author  claims  the 
species  as  a  visitor  to  the  shores  of  France  on  the  testimony 
of  Hardy  (Annuaire  Xormand,  1841,  p.  296),  which  he 
grievously  misquotes  both  in  his  own  work  and  in  another 
place  (Jfaumannia,  1855,  p.  423),  thereby  misleading  an 
anonymous  English  writer  (iVof.  /list.  Rec,  1665,  p.  475) 
and  numerous  German  readers. 

Since  tho  former  notice  of  this  species  in  the  general 
article  Brans  (vttvpra),  tho  only  important  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  it  that  has  appeared  is  a  paper  by  Mr 
John  Milne,  published  in  Tkg  Field  newspaper,  and  since 
reprinted  for  private  circulation.  This  p-utleiran  vi^tcd 
Funk  Island,  one  of  the  former  resorts  of  tho  Garefow),  oi 
"  Penguin,"  as  it  was  there  called,  in  the  Newfoundland 
seas,  a  place  where  bones  had  before  been  obtained  by 
Stuvitz,  and  natural  mummies  so  lately  as  1863  end  1SG4. 
Landing  on  this  rock  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  he  brought  off 
a  rich  cargo  of  its  rcmaiua,  belonging  to  no  fewer  than  fifty 
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birds,  soma  of  them  in  size  exceeding  any  that  had  before 
been  known.  His  collection  baa  since  been  dispersed,  most 
of  the  specimens  finding  their  way  into  various  public 
museums  in  this  country. 

A  literature  by  no  means  inconsiderable  hu  grown  np  respecting 
tho  G« re-fowl.  Neglecting  works  of  general  bearing,  few  of  which 
are  without  many  inaccuracies,  the  following  treatises  may  be 
especially  mentioned: — J.  J.  S.  Steenstrnp,  "  Et  Bidragtil  Geir- 
fuglcna  Naturhistorie  og  ssarligt  til  Kundskaben  «m  dens  tidligero 
Udbredningakreds,"  Naturh.  Form*  Fidensk.  Meddelelser  [Copen- 
hagen], 1855.  p_  88 ;  E.  Charlton,  "On  the  Great  Auk."  Trans. 
Tyncside  Nat  Field  Club,  iv.  p.  Ill;  "Abstract  of  Mr  J.  Wolley'a 
Researches  in  Iceland  respecting  the  Gore-fowl,"  Ibis,  1801,  p.  874; 
W.  Preyer,  "  Oebor  Plautus  impennis,"  Journ.  fitr  On.,  1862,  pp. 
110,  837  ;  K.  E.  von  Beet,  "  Uobsr  das  Aussterben  dcr  Thierarten  in 
physiologUcher  nnd  nicht  phyaiologischer  Hinsicht,"  BulL  de 
VAead.  Imp.  de  St  Pttersk,  vi.  p.  818;  R.  Owen,  "Description  of 
the  Skeleton  of  the  Great  Auk."  Trans.  Zoo!.  Soc.r.  p:  817  ;  "  The 
G*re  .(owl  and  its  Historians,  Nat.  Hist.  Rev.,  r.  p.  467 ;  J-  H. 
Gurney,  jnn.,  "On  the  Great  Auk,"  Zoologist,  2d  ser.  pp,  1442, 
1639;  H.  Reeks,  "Great  Auk  in  Newfoundland,"  to.,  op.  tit.,  p. 
1884  ;  V.  Fatio,  "Bar  l'Alcs  impennis,"  Bull.  Soe.  On.  Suisse, 
ti.  pp.  1,  80,  147  ;  "On  existing  Remains  of  the  Gsre-fowl,"  Ibis, 
1870,  p.  286;  J.  Milne,  "Relics  of  the  Great  Auk,"  Field,  27 
March,  3  and  10  April  1878.  Lastly,  reference  cannot  be  omitted 
to  the  happy  exercise  of  poetic  fancy  with  which  the  late  Prof. 
Kiogsley  was  enabled  to  introduce  the  chief  facts  of  tho-Garcfowl's 
extinction,  (derived  from  one  of  the  above-named  papers)  into  his 
charming  Water  Babies.  (A.  N.) 

OARESSIO,  GiRESflO,  or  Garezzo,  in  Latin  Garexiun, 
a  town  of  Italy  about  18  miles  S.E.  of  Mondovi,  in  the 
valley  of  thff  Tararo.  The  Roman  remains  which  are  dis- 
covered from  time  to  time  bear  witness  to  its  high  antiquity ; 
during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  marquisate, 
which  in  1909  was  sold  to  the  Spinola  family,  and  its 
double  walls  gave  it  some  importance  as  a  defensible  posi- 
tion. Besides  a  castle,  it  possesses  three  old  monastic 
buildings,  one  of  which,  the  Carthusian  convent  of  Caaotto, 
is  an  edifice  of  much  magnificence.  Population  in  1870 
nearly  7000. 

GAR-FI8II  is  the  name  given  to  a  genua  of  fishes 
(Belont)  found  in  nearly  all  the  temperate  and  tropical 
seas,  and  readily  recognized  by  their  long,-  slender,  com- 
pressed and  silvery  body,  and  by  their  jaws  being  pro- 
duced into  a  long,  pointed,  bony,  and  sharply-toothed  beak. 
About  fifty  species  are  known  from  different  parte  of  the 
globe,  some  attaining  to  a  length  of  4  or  5  feet  One 
species  is  common  on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  well  known 
by  the  names  of  "  long-nose,"  "  green-bone,"  Ac.  The  last 
name  is  given  to  those  fishes  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
green  colour  of  their  bones,  which  deters  many  people  from 
eating  them,  although  their  flesh  is  well  flavoured  and 

{torfectly  wholesome.   The  Skipper  (Sambcretax)  and  Half- 
>eak  (fl emir hampf tut),  in  which  the  lower  jaw  only  is 
prolonged,  are  fishes  nearly  akin  to  the  gar-pikes.  Seo 

ICHTHYOLOOY. 

OARGANEY  '  (North  Julian,  GaryaneHo),  or  Summer- 
Tbal,  the  Amu  qvenpudula  and  A.  circia  of  Linnajus  (who 
made,  as  did  Willughby  and  Ray,  two  species  out  of  one), 
and  the  type  of  Stephens's  genus  Querquedtda.  This  bird 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Anatida,  and  has  gained  its 
common  English  name  from  being  almost  exclusively  a 
summer-visitant  to  this  country,  where  nowadays  it  only 
regularly  resorts  to  breed  in  some  of  the  East-Norfolk  waters 
called  Broads,  though  possibly  at  one  time  found  at  the 
same  season  throughout  the  great  Fen-district  About  the 
same  size  as  the  common  Teal  (A.  crecca),  the  male  is 
readily  distinguished  therefrom  by  its  peculiarly-coloured 
head,  the  sides  of  which  are  nutmeg-brown,  closely  freckled 


'  The  wotd  was  introduced  by  Willnghby  from  Gesner  (Orn.;  lib. 
Hi.  p.  127),  but,  though  generally  adopted  by  authors,  seem*  never  to 
have  become  other"  than  a  book-name  In  English,  the  bird  being  in- 
variably known  in  the  parts  of  this  island  where  it  la  indigenous  as 
"8ummer-T«sV 


with  short  whitish  streaks,  while  a  conspicuous  white  curved 
line  descends  backwards  from  the  eyes.  The  upper  wing- 
coverte  are  bluish-grey,  the  scapulars  black  with  a  white 
ahaft-stripe,  and  the  wing-spot  {tpecvhtm)  greyish-green 
bordered  above  and  below  by  white.  The  female  closely 
resembles  the  hen  Teal,  but  possesses  nearly  the  same  wing- 
spot  as  her  mate.  In  Ireland  or  Scotland  the  Garganey  is 
very  rare,  and  though  it  is  recorded  from  Iceland,  more 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  occurrence  there  is  needed.  It 
has  not  a  high  northern  range,  and  its  appearance  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  is  casual  Though  it  breeds  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  in  nono  can  it  bo  said  to  be  common  ;  bnt  it  ranges 
far  to  the  eastward  in  Asia — even  to  Formosa,  according 
to  Swinhoe — and  yearly  visits  India  in  winter.  Those 
that  breed  in  Norfolk  arrive  somewhat  late  in  spring  and 
make  their  nests  in  the  vast  reed-beds  which  border  the 
Broads — a  situation  rarely  or  never  chosen  by  the  Teal. 
The  labyrinth  or  bony  enlargement  of  the  trachea  in  the 
male  Garganey  differs  in  form  from  that  described  in  any 
other  Drake,  being  more  oval  and  placed  nearly  in  the 
median  line  of  the  windpipe,  instead  of  on  one  side,  as  is 
usually  the  case.  ■ 

GARHWAL,  a  district  of  British  India,  in  the  KumAon 
division,  under  the  juried ietion  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  situated  between  29s  16' 
15"  and  31°  5'  30"  N.  lat,  and  78°  18'  45"  and  80"  8'  K. 
long,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Chineso  Tibet,  on  the  E. 
by  Kumion  district,  on  the  S.  by  Bijnor  district,  and  on 
the  W.  by  Independent  Garhwal  or  Tehri.  Garhwal  dis- 
trict consists  almost  entirely  of  rugged  mountain  ranges 
running  in  all  directions,  and  separated  by  narrow  valley*, 
which  may' almost  be  described  as  gorges  or  ravines.  The 
only  level  portion  of  the  district  consists -of  a  narrow  strip 
of  waterless  forest,  between  tho  southern  slopes  of  the  hills 
and  the  fertile  plains  of  Rob  ilk  baud.  The  highest  moun- 
tains are  in  the  north  of  the  district,  the  principal  peaks 
being  Nanda  Devi  (25,661  feet),  Kamet  (25,413),  Irconl 
(23,382),  Dunagiri  (23,181),  Badrinath  (22,901),  and 
Kedarnath  (22,853).  The  Alaknanda,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  Ganges,  receives  with  its  affluents  the  whole 
drainage  of  the  distriot  The  river  is  regarded  as  of 
peculiar  sanctity,  and  is  annually  resorted  to  by  thousands 
of  devout  Hindus.  At  Deoprayag  the  Alaknanda  joins 
the  Bhagirathi,  and  thenceforward  the  united  streams  bear 
the  name  of  the  Ganges.  Navigation  is  impracticable  in 
all  the  rivers,  owing  to  the  velocity  of  their  currents,  and 
the  existence  of  shoalB  and  rapids.  Cultivation  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  employed  for  purposes  of  irrigation  ;  but  out  of  a  total 
estimated  area  of  5500  square  miles  in  1872,  only  209 
were  returned  as  under  cultivation.  Agriculture,  however, 
is  carried  on  with  great  skill  and  industry,  by  terracing 
out  the  hill  sides.  Wheat,  rice,  and  mandud  are  the  staple 
crops,  the  surplus  produce  being  exported  to  Tibet.  Tea 
planting  is  also  carried  on  under  European  supervision. 

The  census  of  1872  disclosed  a  population  in  the  Garhwal  dis- 
trict of  310,288  (116,745  males  and  154,537  females),  distributed 
among  3944  villages  and  57,293  houses.  The  Hindus  numbered 
308,398,  or  no  less  than  99 '3  per  cent  of  the  population,  the 
Mahometans  1799,  and  Christians  85.  The  two  great  Hindu 
temples  of  B*drinath  and  Kedarnath,  which  lie  hidden  among  the 
recesses  of  the  snowy  range,  attract  large  numbers  of  pilgrims, 
who  considerably  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  district  No  place 
in  Garhwal  contains  as  many  as  6000  inhabitants.  Srinsgar  is 
the  largest  town,  but  the  administrative  headquarters  is  at  Psuni. 
Trade  Is  principally  carried  on  with  Tibet,  by  way  of  the  Miua 
and  Kiti  passes,  sheep  and  goats  being  used  as  beasts  of  burden. 
The  chief  exports  are  grain,  gur,  cloth,  and  tobacco ;  the  imports 
salt,  borax,  wool,  cold,  and  precious  stones.  Good  hill  roads,  from 
10  to  12  feet  in  width,  intersect  the  district  in  every  direction,  the 
total  length  being  about  1O0O  miles.  Tito  land  revenue  in  1875 
amounted  to  £9555.  Only  a  small  force  of  regular  police  is 
I  stationed  st  headquarters,  and  there  is  little  crime  of  any  kind. 
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.tain  valleys 

than  it.  the  pUin  districts"  beneath  them.  In  1876  73  schools 
afforded  education  to  3609  pupils. 

Uarhwal  originally  consisted  of  63  petty  chieftainships,  each 
chief  with  his  own  independent  fortress  i.yarh).  Between  400  and 
600  years  ago,  one  of  these  chiefs,  Ajai  Pal,  ruler  of  Chandpur, 
reduced  all  the  minor  principalities  under  his  own  sway,  and 
founded  the  Oarhwil  kingdom.  He  and  his  ancestors  ruled  over 
Uarhwal  aoi  the  adjacent  state  of  Tehri,  in  an  uninterrupted  line 
till  1803,  when  the  Gurkhas  invaded  Kurnaon  and  Garhw&l  driving 
Prithiman  Sah,  the  Gnrhwal  chief,  into  the  plain*.  For  twelve 
the  Gdrkhas  ruled  the  country  with  a  rod  of  iron,  until  a 
of  encroachments  by  them  on  British  territory,  led  to  the 
_  ^th  Nrpil  in  1814.  At  the  termination  of  the  campaign, 
Garhwil  and  Kumion  were  ooDverted  into  British  districts,  while 
the  Tehri  principality  was  restored  to  Pridhiman  Sah,  whose 
Grandson  still  holds  it.  8inos  the  annexation.  Garhwal  has  rapidly 
id  vanced  in  material  prosperity.  Cultivation  has  rapidly  increased, 
and  the  spread  of  tea-culture  has  opened  the  country  to  British 
c  anital  and  enterprise,  which  are  converting  this  long  harassed  tract 
into  an  important  and  wealthy  district 

GARLIC  (Greek,  o-*o>ocW ;  Latin,  Allium  ;  Italian, 
Aglio ;  French,  Ail ;  German,  Knoblauch),  Allium  tatitmm, 
Linn.,  a  bulbous  perennial  plant  of  the  tribe  Hyacinthineat 
of  the  natural  order  Liliaeeat,  indigenous  apparently  to  the 
south  of  Europe  and  to  the  East,  having  entire,  obscurely 
keeled  leaves,  a  deciduous  apathe,  a  bulbiferous  globose 
umbel,  and  whitish  flowers,  with  exsert  pistil  and  stamens. 
The  bnlb,  which  is  the  only  part  eaten,  has  membranous 


in' the  axils  of  which  are  10  or  12  doves,  oi 
bulb*    From  those  new  bulbs  can  be  procured  by  planting 
out  in  February  or  March.    The  bulbs  are  best  preserved 
hung  in  a  dry  place.    If  of  fair  size,  twenty  of  them  weigh 
about  1  lb.    To  prevent  the  plant  from  running  to  leaf, 
Pliny  (Nat.  Hut.,  xix.  34)  advises  to  bend  the  stalk  down- 
ward, and  cover  with  earth  ;  seeding,  he  observes,  may  be 
prevented  by  twisting  the  stalk    Garlic  is  cultivated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Shallot  (q.  v.).    It  is  stated  to 
I  Live  been  grown  in  England  before  the  year  1548.  The 
percentage  composition  of  the  bulbs  is  given  by  Mr  E. 
Solly  (Tram.  Hort.  Soc.  Loud.,  new  ser.,  iii'p.  60)  as 
water  84*09,  organic  matter  13  33,  and  inorganic  matter 
153, — that  of  the  leaves  being  water  87*14,  organic  matter 
11-27,  and  inorganic  matter  1*59.    The  bulb  has  a  strong 
and  characteristic  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste,  and  yields  an 
offensively  smelling  oil,  essence  of  garlic,  identical  with 
allylic  sulphide  (C,Hj),S  (see  Hofmann  and  Cahours, 
Jour*.  Ckem,  Soc,  x.  p.  320).    This,  when  garlic  has 
been  eaten,  is  evolved  by  the  excretory  organs,  the  activity 
of  which  it  promotes.    From  the  earliest  times  garlic 
has  been  used  as  an  article  of  diet    It  formed  part  of 
the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  (Numb,  xi  5),  and  of 
the  labourers  employed  by  Cheops  in  the  construction  of 
his  pyramid,  and  is  still  grown  in  Egypt,  where,  however, 
the  Syrian  is  the  kind  most  esteemed  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus,  ii.  125).    It  was  largely  consumed  by  the 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  soldiers,  sailors,  and  rural  classes 
(<•/.  Virg.,  Ed.,  ii.  11),  and,  as  Pliny  tells  us  (JIT.  H.,  xix. 
32),  by  the  African  peasantry.    Galen  eulogizes  it  as  the 
rustic's  theriae  (see  F.  Adams's  Paulut  Jlgintla,  p.  99), 
and  Alexander  Neckam,  a  writer  of  the  1 2th  century  (see 
Wright's  edition  of  his  works,  p.  473,  1863),  recommends  it 
as  a  palliative  of  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  field  labour.   "  The 
people  in  places  where  the  simoon  is  frequent,"  says 
Elphinstone  (An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  p. 
140,  1815),  "eat  garlic,  and  rub  their  lips  and  noses 
with  it,  when  they  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
to  prevent  their  suffering  by  the  simoon."    "  O  dura 
me-wornm  ilia,"  exclaims  Horace  (Epod.,  iiL),  as  he  re- 
cards  his  detestation  of  the  popular  esculent,  to  smell  of 
which  was  accounted  a  sign  of  vulgarity  (ef.  Shakespeare, 
C*nW.,  iv.  6,  and  Meat,  for  2lea$..  iil  2).    In  England 
gtrlic  is  seldom  used  except  ss  a  seasoning,  but  in  the 
southern  countries  of  Europe  it  is  a  common  ingredient  in 
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dishes,  and  is  largely  consumed  by  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation. Garlic  was  placed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  on  the  piles 
of  stones  at  cross-roads,  as  a  supper  for  Hecate  (Theophras- 
tua,  Character*,  Asio-x&ufiovia--) ;  and  according  to  Pliny 
garlic  and  onions  were  invocsted  as  deities  by  the  Egyptians 
at  the  taking  of  oaths.  The  inhabitants  of  Pelusium  in 
Lower  Egypt,  who  worshipped  the  onion,  are  aaid  to  have 
held  both  it  and  garlic  in  aversion  as  food  Garlic  possesses 
stimulant  and  stomachic  properties,  and  was  of  old,  as  still 
sometimes  now,  employed  as  a  medicinal  remedy.  Pliny 
(y.  H.,  xx.  23)  gives  an  exceedingly  long  list  of  complaints 
in  which  it  was  considered  beneficial.  Dr  Sydenham  valued 
it  as  an  application  in  confluent  smallpox,  and,  says  Cnllcn 
(Mat.  Mtd.,  it  p.  174,  1789),  found  some  dropsies  cured 
by  it  alone.  The  volatile  oil  has  proved  efficacious  in  in- 
digestion, and  in  some  stages  of  bronchitis,  especially  in  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease  in  infanta,  also  in  chronic  colds, 
and  as  a  rubefacient  and  nervine  tonic ;  and  poultices  of  the 
pounded  pulp  are  recommended  for  the  convulsions  and 
suffocative  catarrh  of  infanta  (Wood,  Treat  on  Therapeutic*, 
p.  451,  1874).  With  lemon-juice  garlic  has  also  been  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  diphtheria  (Brit,  and  For.  Med.- 
Chir.  Rev.,  1860, 1  p.  281 X  The  wild  "  Gww.Garlie"  and 
"  Field  Garlic  "  of  Britain  are  the  Linnean  species  Allium 
vineale  and  A.  oleraeeum  respectively. 

See  Phillips.  Bid.  of  Culinary  r«j 
Materia  Jfediea,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.;  M'l 
voL  it,  1856,  p.  29. 

GARNET  (German,  Granat;  French,  Grenat),  a  mineral 
the  name  of  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  granatum,  the 
pomegranate,  or,  as  Lydgate  calls  it,  "garnet  appille"  (see 
HaUiwell,  Did.,  i  p.  392),  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
its  granular  varieties  to  the  seeds  of  that  fruit  Several 
sorts  of  garnets,  with  other  stones,  seem  to  have  been*  in- 
cluded under  the  terms  SvOpa$  and  carbunculus,  employed  by 
Theophrestus  and  Pliny.  Garnet  occurs  in  crystals,  mostly 
dodecahedral  or  trapeiohedrol,  very  rarely  octahedral,1  uf 
the  isometric,  regular,  or  cubical  system,  also  in  pebbles  and 
grains  (as  in  alluvial  deposits),  and  massive,  with  a  granular 
or  coarse  lamellar  structure.    It  varies  in  diaphaneity  from 
transparent  to  nearly  opaque ;  is  red,  red-brown,  or  black 
in  colour,  less  frequently  white,  yellow,  pink,  or  green ; 
has  a  vitreous  to  resinous  lustre,  a  white  streak,  dodeca- 
hedral cleavage,  hardness  of  6  5  to  7*5,  specific  gravity  of 
315  to  4*30,-*  and  an  uneven  sub-conchoidal  fracture ;  and 
is  brittle  and  sometimes  friable,  or,  in  the  compact  crypto- 
crystalline  varieties,  tough.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  a 
brown,  green,  or  black  (often  magnetic)  glass,  which  hydro- 
chlorio  acid  decomposes,  with  the  separation  of  gelatinous 
silica.   Previous  to  melting,  the  mineral  is  but  little  effected 
by  the  add    The  least  fusible  forms  are  the  lime-iron 
gamete.    It  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Church  that, 
although  unaffected  by  exposure  to  a  full  red  heat  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  iron  garnet  may  by  fusion  have  its 
specific  gravity  lowered  from  4*059  to  3*204.    By  almost 
complete  fusion  a  specimen  of  almandine  garnet  examined 
by  him  bad  its  specific  gravity  increased  from  4  103  to 
4*208.    Long-continued  ignition  effected  only  a  slight 
increase  in  the  density  of  various  specimens  of  lime  garnet 
(see  Journ,  Chem,  Soc,  voL  xvii.  p.  388).    Garnets,  which 
through  the  isomorphism  of  their  constituents  are  extremely 
variable  in  chemical  composition,  are  silicates  of  the  general 
formula  R",R*Y  Si,Olt,  or  SR'O.R-WSSiO,,  in  which 
R"  -  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and  manganese,  and  R"- 
aluminium,  iron,  and  chromium.    Occasionally  rarer  metals 


1  See  Mas  Baner,  "  TJeber  die  selleneren  Krystallfrnmen  <1«  f.r*. 
nets,"  Zafch*.  Atr  dcut.  gtotog.  Qu.,  Dd.  xxr,.,  1174,  pp.  119-37. 


pi  L 

•  On  the  specific  gravity  of  severs*  vsrieties  of  Wraet,  lee  Prof. 

•yicalMao.,  new  ser.,  vol.  ii.,  1375.  p  SSI. 
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are  present  ;  yttrium,  for  instance,  has  been  found  in 
garnets  from  BreTig,  Norway.  Three  principal  groups  hare 
been  recognized,  called,  according  to  their  chief  etsqttioxide 
basic  components,  alumina,  iron,  and  chrome  garnets,  which 
have  the  genera)  formula  R"(AlrSi,Ol2,  K"3Fe2.6i,01j,  and 
R"aCr2.8i3012,  respectively.  These  are  further  classed,  by 
the  predominance  of  one  or  other  of  their  contained  pro- 
toxides, into  numerous  subordinate  groups,  as  lime-alumitia 
garnet,  CajAlj.SljO,,,  e.g.,  groasularite,  topazolite,  and 
easonite ;  magnesia-alumina  garnet,  comprising  pyrope,  the 
typical  specimens  of  which  contaiu  a  small  percentage  of 
chromium ;  iron-alomina  garnet,  e.g.,  almandite,  common 
garnet  in  part,  and  allochroite;  manganese-alumina  garnet, 
as  spessartito  and  romanzovite ;  iime-iron  garnet,  which 
includes  andradite,  melanite,  or  black  garnet,  which  may 
be  titaniferous,  as  at  Frascati,  and  pyreneite,  aplome, 
and  common  garnet  m  part;  lime- magnesia-iron  garnet 
(CaMgJjFej.SijO,,,  or  bredbergite;  and  lime-chrome  garnet, 
or  ouvarovite.  Colophonite,  a  yellow-brown  to  honey-yel- 
low or  almost  pitch-black  mineral,  with  a  resinoua  lustre, 
commonly  considered  to  be  a  lime-iron  garnet,  according 
to  Wichmann  and  Des-Cloiseaux  must  be  regarded  as  for 
the  most  part  granular  vesnvian. 


Garnet  is  a  wide-iproad  mineral,  sad  is  feend  in  micaceous, 
talcose,  chloride,  and  hornblendio  schists,  and  in  syenitic  gneiss, 
syenite,  granite,  dolomite,  and  crystalline  limestone  ;  some  timet  as 
pyrope,  in  serpentine  ;  also  in  felspar-porphyry,  and  in  volcanic 
rocks.  In  Cornwall  -it  is  met  with  chiefly  m  greenstone,  or  in 
close  proximity  thereto.  It  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  rock 
eklopte.  Grossularite,  a  greenish  to  grsy-groen  garnet,  is  found 
at  Rezbanya  in  Hungary,  and  the  Wilui  river.  Siberia ;  toperobta 
and  essonita  at  Musao,  Piedmont,  the  lattar  aura  in  Ceylon,  Pied- 


it  «ad  Elbe;  nyropo  in  Bohemia,  and  at  Zoblitz  in  Saxony: 
almandite  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  Brazil,  and 


ndite  in  Ceylon,  Pago,  Brazil,  aid  Greenland.  Bpeaavti'te 
ia  obtained  at  Haddaan,  Ct,  and  elsewhere  ;  saclaaite  in  Vaauviaa 
and  other  lavas  ;  aplome  at  Breitenbrann  and  Schwarzenberg  in 
8axony ;  the  fine  green  garnet  onvarovite  chiefly  at  Saranorskaja, 
1*  versta  from  Bisaenik  in  the  Urals,  and  at  New  Idria  in  California  ; 
and  white  garnet  in  the  Urals.    Xameroos  other  localities  for 
garnet  might  bo  mentioned.    Precious  garnet,  almandite- or  alman- 
dine  (so  termed,  it  ia  said,  from  being  cut  at  Alabanda  in  Carta, 
whence  tho  appellation  alabandieu*  employed  by  Pliny),  eesonito 
or  cinnamon-stone,  grosiularite,  groseularia,  or  gooeebcrry  stone, 
and  pyrope.  or  Bohemian  garnet  are  the  varieties  of  tho  mineral 
employed  as  genu.    They  are  shaped  by  means  of  garnet  powder 
or  emery  on  a  copper  wheel,  and  polished  on  lead  with  tripolL 
Carbuncles  are  almadina  garnets  out  en  cabocJum  •  when  of  large 
size,  and  free  from  black  spots,  they  rosy  ha  worth  as  much  ss  £20 
apiece.    The  deep  red  or  precious  garnet  often  has  a  density  close 
to  that  of  the  ruby,  for  which  atone  it  has  been  sold.    The  Syriam 
or  Pegu  garnets,  possibly  the  amelhi/ftiiontas  of  Pliny  (Nat.  Mitt., 
xxxvit.  25),  commonly  designated  amethystine  or  oriental  garnets, 
vary  ia  colour  from  a  deop  red  to  a  violet-purple,  and  may  occur  3 
inches  in  diameter.    They 'are  usually  cut  with  four  largo  and 
four  small  facets,  and  may  fetch  very  high  prices,  a  single  speci- 
men, of  a  fiery-red  hue,  measuring  1  inch  by  -ft  inch,  having  been 
sold  for  £40,  and  another,  of  octagonal  form,  for  £140.   Pyrope  is  a 
dark  hyacinth-red  to  blood-red  gem,  mnch  esteemed  in  Austria, 
Transylvania,  and  Turkey.  Viewed  by  transmitted  light  it  appears  of 
a  yellowish-red  tint,  mors  especially  at  the  edges.    Easonite,  yellow 
to  hyacinth-red  in  colour,  is  a  softer  and  moro  fusible  garnet  than 
the  other  kinds  used  in  jewellery.    It  is  commonly  called  hyacinth, 
and  has  fluently  been  mistaken,  as  also  sold,  for  true  hyacinth  or 
jacinth,  which  is  a  zirconium  silicate,  and  may  be  distinguUhed  by 
Us  density  of  4-05-475,  that  of  easonite  being  about  S'60-3-66. 
The  garnet  was  much  used  as  a  jewel  in  ancient  times.  Antique 
intaglios  on  garnet  are  recognized  by  their  usually  fragmentary 
condition,  due  to  their  brittlctjesa,  aud  by  a  softness  of  colour,  im- 
parted  to  them  by  time,  which  defies  imitation  by  even  the  ablest 
ertista  (Oaateliani).   The  bust  of  Hadrian  in  the  OdWakbi  museum, 
the  Venus  Cenetrix  in  the  cabinet  of  Abbe  Pullini  at  Turin,  and 
the  representation  of  Ririus  on  the  celebrated  Marlborough  stone, 
are  among  tho  finer  examples  of  engraving  in  garnet  Garnet 
where  abundant,  has  been  used  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores.  For 
poli.hing  purposes  it  ia  sometimes  substituted  for  emery.  The 
large  dull-coloured  "  carbunculns  of  India,"  according  to  Pliny 
{I.e.),  used  to  be  hollowed  out  into  vessels  that  would  hold  as  much 
as  a  pint    Garnet  has  been  obtained  as  a  furnace-product,  and 
"•horwise  artificially.    What  is  known  as  "white  garnet"  is  the 
al  lcticitc. 

Biachof,  CAcwieal  Geology,  vol.  ii.  chap,  xxxiii.,  and  vol 


iii.  p.  344  ;  C.  F .  Kings.  Hdb.  d.  BdeUteinkunde,  Lelnsic,  i860  • 
Emanuel,  Diamond*  and  Pneitnu  bloats,  8d  ed.,  1867,  A.  Schrsuf, 
Hdb.  d.  Sdeiiteinkunde,  Vienna,  1809;  A.  Castellani,  Onu,  1871; 
J.  D.  Dana,  A  Suttem  of  Mineralogy,  »'h  ed.,  pp.  S65-72,  New 
York,  1674 ;  C.  F.  Neumann,  WemrnU der  kfineraXogU,  10th sd.,  by 
Dr  F.  Hrkel,  pp.  M2-6,  Lsipaic,  1877.  On  so-called  garneta  from 
the  river  Bobrowske,  Urals,  see  Church,  Mineral*,,  Mag.  ii.,  1879, 
p.  191.  <.**.  H.  B.) 

GAUNTER,  Germain  (1754-1821),  an  able  writer  on 
political  economy,  was  bora  at  Auxerre,  on  8th  November 
1764.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  and  obtained  when 
young  the  office  of  prontrtur  at  Cfaatelet  He  acted  for 
some  time  as  'secretary  to  Mme.  Adelaide,  aunt  of  Loo  is 
XVL,  and  by  his  fine  presence  and  manners  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  and  power  at  court  Gn  the  calling  of 
the  states- general  be  was  named  as  deputy  for  Chatalet,  and 
in  1790  he  appears  to  hare  been  a  member  of  the  mon- 
archical club  in  Paris.  After  1792  he  withdrew  to  the 
Pays  de  Vend,  and  did  not  return  till  1 795.  Ia  public  life, 
however,  he  seems  to  have  been  singularly  fortunate.  Id 
1797  he  was  on  the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Directory  ;  in 
1800  he  was  prefect  of  Seine  et  Oise ;  in  1804  he  was  made 
senator;  and  from  1609  to  1811  he  acted  as  president  of 
the  senate.  After  the  restoration  he  obtained  a  peerage,  and 
on  the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.,  after  the  Hundred  Days,  he 
became  minister  of  state  and  member  of  privy  council  He 
died  at  Paris,  4th  October  1821.  Gamier  was  somewhat 
advanced  in  years  before)  he  began  to  take  any  interest  in 
political  economy ;  his  previous  efforts  in  literature  had  been 
of  an  altogether  different  kind.  At  court  he  was,  when 
young,  noted  for  his  facile  power  of  veese-writing,  and  he 
translated  Mrs  Radoliffe  and  Mrs  Montague. 

Gamier  is  bast  known  by  his  admirable  translation,  with  notes 
and  introduction,  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nation*  (1st  ed  1805,  3d  ed. 
1822),  and  by  his  Hlstoirt  de  la  Mtmnaie  (1  vols.,  1819),  which 
contains  mnch  sound  and  wall-arranged  material.  His  Abrtgi  aVs 
Principe*  de  i'£eon  I'dti.  (1790)  is  a  very  clear  and  inatructlvt 
manual.  Of  high  value  also  is  the  Deeeriptio*  giagraphique,  phf- 
tiqu*,  et  politifue  du  diparte  menl  de  SeineHOi**  (1822),  drawn  n* 
from  his  instructions.  Other  works  are  Ue  (a  Propria*-  (1792),  and 
Bittoire  de*  Banjua  tf£*eompit  (1808). 

GARNISH,  Makdb  Joseph  Fraw^ois  (1839-1673), 
usually  called  Francis  Gamier,  a  French  officer  aod  exp 
was  born  at  St  Etienne,  July  25, 1839,  and  perished  by  i 
aination  in  Tong-king,  December  7, 187J  He  entered  the 
navy,  and  after  voyaging  in  Brazilian  waters  and  the  Pacific 
he  obtained  a  post  uq  the  staff  of  Admiral  Charner,  who 
from  1860  to  1662  was  campaigning  in  Cochin-China. 
After  bo  me  time  spent  in  France  he  returned  to  the  East, 
and  in  1652  he  was  appointed  inspector  of  the  natives  in 
Cochin  China,  and  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the 
town  of  Cho-len  orShoJen.  It  wasat  Garnier's  i 
that  the  Marquis  de  Chasseloup-Laubat  < 
a  mission  through'  Laos  to  Tibet,  but  as  he  was  not  con- 
sidered old  enough  to  be  put  in  command,  the  chief  authority 
was  entrusted  to  Captain  Doudart  de  Lagree.  In  the  course 
of  the  expedition — to  quota  the  words  of  Sir  Roderick 
Murchisou  addressed  to  the  youthful  traveller  when,  in 
1870,  he  was  presented  with  the  Victoria  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  of  London — from  Cratieh  in  Cam- 
bodia to  Shanghai  5392  miles  were  traversed,  and  of  these 
3625  miles,  chiefly  of  country  unknown  to  European 
geography,  were  surveyed  with  care,  and  the  positions 
fixed  by  astronomical  observations,  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  observations  being  taken  by  Gamier  himself.  Volun- 
teering to  lead  a  detachment  to  Talifu  the  capital  of  Sultan 
Suleiman,  the  sovereign  of  the  Mahometan  rebels  in  Yunnan, 
he  successfully  carried  out  the  more  than  adventurous 
enterprise.  When  shortly  afterwards  Lagree  died,  Gamier 
naturally  assumed  the  command  of  tho  expedition,  and  he 
conducted  it  in  safety  to  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  and  thus  to 
the  Chinese  coast.  On  his  return  to  France  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.    Tho  preparation  of  his  narrative  wjj> 
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i ntemrpted  by  tbe  Fran  cu-G  crrnan  wur,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  he  served  as  principal  staff  officer  to  the  admiral 
in  command  of  the  eighth  "sector."  His  experiences 
daring  the  siege  were  published  anonymoBsly  in  the  feuil- 
leton  of  Le  Tempt,  and  appeared  separately  as  Le  Siege  de 
Paritjourual  tTvn  vfider  de  marine,  187 1.  Returning  to 
Cocb  in-China  he  found  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
country  unfavourable  to  farther  exploration,  and  accordingly 
he  went  to  China,  and  in  1 673  followed  the  upper  course 
of  the  Yang-tze-Kiang  to  the  waterfalls.  He  was  next  com- 
missioned by  Admiral  Duprt,  governor  of  Cochin-China,  to 
Tong-king  to  found  a  French  protect  urate  or  a  new  colony. 
On  November  20,  1873,  he  took  Hanoi,  the  capital  of 
Tong-king,  and  on  December  7th  he  was  slain. 

Tbe  narrative  of  the  principal  expedition  appeared  in  1878,  as 
Vowij!  (Trj-plomtim  en  Indo-Ohine  ifftclni prndant  Its  anntes  I860, 
1867,  tt  1888,  jmblU  earn  la  dirttUon  He  M.  Franeii  Gamier,  arte 
U  ameouri  de  M.  Dtlmperte  tt  de  MM.  Jouiert  tt  Tkertl,  a  vols. 
An  account  of  tins  Yang-Uc-Kiang  from  Gaminr'a  pen  is  given  in 
tbe  Bulletin  de  la  Hoe.  de  Giog.,  1874.  Hi*  Chronijue  royale  dm 
Catnbotiy  n as  reprinted  from  the  Journal  Asiatimie  ia  1872.  See 
0cm»  mghtacuft,  1874,  for  a  memoir  by  Colonel  Vole. 

GAROFALO,  Bsuvsirnro.    See  Trsio. 

GARONNE,  the  ancient  Garuwtna,  a  river  of  southern 
France,  which  rises  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees  not  far  from 
the  massif  of  Maladetta,  flows  through  the  fine  gorge  called 
the  Val  d'Aran,  partly  loses  itself  under  the  calcareous  rocks 
that  form  the  gulf  of  Cledes,  enters  France  near  the  Pont 
da  Roi,  and  proceeds  in  a  general  north-west  direction  till 
it  fails  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Rafts  can  be  sent  down  the 
river  from  tbe  Spanish  frontier ;  boats  can  pass  with  the 
stream  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saint  to  Toulouse ;  from 
Toulouse  downwards  regular  navigation  with  boats  can  be 
maintained ;  and  seafaring  vessels  can  sail  up  as  far  as 
Castets,  32  miles  above  Bordeaux.  At  Bee  d'Ambes,  near 
tho  confluence  of  the  Dordogne,  the  river  widens  out  to  a 
breadth  of  from  2  to  4  miles,  and  takes  the  name  of  the 
Gironde.  This  estuary  presents  an  almost  uninterrupted 
succession  of  islands  and  banks,  which  divide  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  branches,  and  render  the  navigation  somewhat 
difficult.  At  tbe  mouth  stands  the  famous  tower  of 
Cordouan,  which  dates  from  1584—  1C10,  and  ranks 
as  one  of  the  finest  lighthouses  on  the  coast  of  France. 
The  currant  at  Toulouse,  when  tbe  water  is  at  its  lowest, 
amounts  to  1271  cubic  feet  per  second,  but  in  tho 
ordinary  state  of  the  river  it  is  5297  cubic  feet  During 
ordinary  flood  it  rises  about  25  feet ;  but  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  in  1855  and  1856,  this  increases  to  28  or  even 
30  feet,  and  as  the  banks  of  tbe  river  are  low  the  inunda- 
tions are  very  extensive.  The  principal  affluents  on  the 
right  are  the  Sal  art,  the  Aruige,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  the  Dropt, 
and  tbe  Dordogne ;  and  on  the  left  the  Neste,  the  Bougo, 
the  Save,  the  Gimone,  the  Gers,  the  Boise,  and  the  Ciron. 

GARONNE,  Haute-,  or  Uppkb  Gabqnxz,  is  one  of  tbe 
frontier  departments  in  the  south  of  France,  being  con- 
tinuous with  Spain  along  the  line  of  the  Pyrenees.  To  the 
N.  lies  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Qaronne,  to  the  E.  are 
thoso  of  Tarn,  Aude,  and  Ariege,  and  to  the  W.  those  of 
Gers  and  Hautes-Pyrenees.  Tbe  form  of  the  department 
is  very  irregular.  Its  greatest  length  is  99  miles  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  56  miles; 
but  toe  area  only  amounts  to  629,000  hectares,  or  2428 
English  square  miles.  The  northern  portion  is  a  fertile  but 
mountainous  stretch  of  country,  with  continual  interchange 
of  hill  and  Talley  nowhere  thrown  into  striking  relief ; 
while  towards  the  south  the  land  rises  gradually  to  the 
Pyrenees,  which  there  attain  a  height  of  upwards  of 
1 1,000  feet  All  the  streams  by  which  the  department  is 
watered — the  Neste,  tbe  Salat,  the  Lent,  the  Loguo,  the 
Touche,  *c — belong  to  the  system  of  the  river  from  which 
it  tikes  its  name.    Except  iu  the  mountainotu  region  the 


climate  is  mild,  the  mean  annual  temperatuie  being  rather 
bighet  than  that  of  Paris.  The  rainfall,  which  aver- 
ages 23  inches  at  Toulouse  and  26  at  St  Gaudens,  is 
distributed  over  125  days.  The  winds  are  often  violent. 
Thick  forests  of  oak,  fir,  and  pine  exist  in  the  mountains, 
and  famish  timber  for  shipbuilding.  The  arable  land 
(360,241  hectares,  or  890,207  acres)  is  well  adapted  for  the 
cultivation  of  wheat,  mpize,  and  other  grain  crops ;  and 
tbe  produce  of  cereals  is  generally  much  more  than  is 
required  for  the  local  consumption.  Oats,  buckwheat, 
barley,  flax,  colza,  and  potatoes  are  all  grown;  fruit  is 
plentiful,  and  about  54,000  L.-ctares,  or  133,441  acres,  are 
occupied  by  vineyards,  though  the  wine  ia  only  of  medium 
quality.  As  pasture  land  is  abuadaut,  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  ow:.ng 
to  the  mountainous  character  of  the  southern  region  asses  and 
mules  are  favourite  beasts  of  burden,  and  may  be  estimated 
at  24,000  in  number.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  coal  are  among 
the  minora!  productions,  as  well  as  marble,  both  white  and 
variegated,  granite,  freestone,  lime,  and  slate.  The  mauu- 
factures  are  various  though  not  individually  extensive,  and 
include  iron  and  copper  utensils,  earthenware,  wootteo, 
cotton,  and  linen  goods,  leather,  paper,  watches,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  Ac.  Railway  communication  is  fur- 
nished by  the  line  from  Bordeaux  to  Cette  which  passes  by 
Touloose,  and  there  sends  off  branch  lines  leading  to  Albi, 
Auch,  Foix,  St  Giron,  and  Bagneres  de  Lnehon.  The  Canal 
du  Midi  traverses  the  department  for  32  miles.  There  are 
four  arrondis&oments — Toulouse,  Villefranche,  Muret,  and 
St  Gaudens,  subdivided  into  89  cantons  ond  585  com- 
munea.  Tbe  chief  town,  Toulouse,  contained  120,208 
in  1875  ;  bat  there  is  no  other  town  of  even  5000  inhabi- 
tants m  the  department,  tbe  largest  being  St  Gamv-i is 
with  4067.  The  population  of  Hantc-Qaronne  in  1801 
was  405,574,  including  the  arrondissement  of  Gastel- 
sarrasin  with  60,515  inhabitants,  which  was  detached  io 
1806  ;  in  1851  it  was  461,610,  and  in  1875,  477,730. 

GARRICK,  David  (1716-1799),  the  greatest  actor  of  his 
age,  and  the  most  successful  of  English  theatrical  managers, 
was  descended  from  a  good  French  Protestant  family  of  Bor- 
deaux which  bad  settled  in  England  on  the  revocation  of  tho 
edic'.  of  Nautes.  His  father,  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  was  on 
a  recruiting  expedition  when  his  celebrated  son  was  born  at 
Hereford  on  February  19,  1716-17.  The  captain  usually 
resided  at  Lichfield  on  half  pay,  but  in  order  to  benefit  hie 
large  family,  he  accepted  an  offer  to  proceed  on  service  to 
Gibraltar,  in  pi  ace  of  a  brother  officer  who  was  desirous  of 
returning  to  England  This  kept  him  many  years  absent 
from  home,  and  the  letters  written  to  htm  by  "  little  Davy,'* 
acqaainting  him  with  the  doings  at  Lichfield,  are  highly 
interesting  memorials  of  the  future  Roscius.  In  his  nine- 
teenth year,  after  receiving  a  good  education  at  tbe  grammar 
school  of  Lichfield,  David  was  sent  to  the  establishment  at 
Edial,  opened  in  June  or  July  1736  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
his  senior  by  seven  years.  The  Edial  academy  was  shut  io 
about  six  months,  and  on  the  2d  of  March  1736-7  master 
and  pupil,  Johnson  and  Garrick,  left  Lichfield  for  London, 
the  one  to  commence  tbe  study  of  the  law,  and  the  other  to 
try  his  tragedy  of  Irene — Johnson,  as  he  afterwards  said, 
"with  twopence  halfpenny  in  his  pocket,"  and  Garrick 
"with  three-halfpence  in  his."  Seven  days  afterwards, 
however,  Garrick  was  entered  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  after 
remaining  for  a  few  months  in  London,  be  resided  for 
some  time  with  Mr  Colson,  a  distinguished  teacher  at 
Rochester  afterwards  Lucasian  (  professor  at  Cambridge). 
Captain  Garrick,  who  had  relumed  from  Gibraltar, 
died  about  a  month  after  his  sun's  arrival  in  £ond«-:i. 
Soon  afterwards  a  rich  undo,  a  wino  merchant  at  Lisbi  u, 
in  his  will  loft  David  a  sum  of  £1000,  and  he  ami  hi* 
brother  entered  into  partnership  as  wine  mnrchante  m 
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Loudon  and  Lichfield.  The  concern  was  not  prosperous — 
though  Foote'e  assertion  that  he  had  known  Oarrick  with 
three  quarts  of  vinegar  in  the  cellar  calling  himself  a  wine 
merchant  need  not  be  taken  literally— end  before  the  end 
of  1741  he  had  spent  nearly  half  of  his  £1000.  His 
passion  for.  the  stage  completely  engrossed  him ;  he  tried 
his  hand  both  at  dramatic  criticism  and  at  dramatic 
authorship,  and  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stago 
late  in  1740-1,  incognito,  as  harlequin  at  Goodman's  Fields, 
where  Woodward,  being  ill,  allowed  him  to  take  his  place 
during  a  few  scenes.  When  the  manager  of  the  same 
theatre,  GirTard,  took  a  party  of  players  to  Ipswich,  Garrick 
accompanied  them,  and  there  made  bis  first  essay  as  an 
actor  under  the  name  of  Lyddal,  in  the  part  of  the  black 
Aboan  (in  Southeroe's  Oroonoko).  His  success  on  the  pro- 
vincial boards  determined  his  future  career.  On  the  19th 
of  October  1741  he  made  his  appearance  at  Goodman's 
Fields  in  the  character  of  Richard  III.,  and  gained  the  mo9t 
enthusiastic  applause.  His  staid  and  sedate  brother,-  and 
his  sisters  at  Lichfield,  were  scandalized  at  this  derogation 
from  the  provincial  dignity  of  the  family ;  and  Garrick, 
greatly  distressed  at  the  shock  they  had  received  by  the 
intelligence  (which,  however,  he  expected),  hastened  to  give 
up  his  interest  In  the  wine  company.  Each  night  added  to 
his  popularity  on  the  stage.  He  was  received  by  the  best 
company  iu  town.  While  his  Richard  was  still  calling  forth 
general  admiration,  he  won  new  applause  in  Lear  and  Pierre, 
as  well  as  in  several  comic  characters  (including  that  of 
Bares).  Glover  ("  Leonidas")  attended  every  performance ; 
Lytteltou,  Pitt,  and  several  other  members  of  parliament 
had  shown  him  the  greatest  civility.  From'December  2d 
be  appeared  in  his  own  name.  Pope  went  to  see  him  thrice 
during  his  first  performances,  and  pronounced  that  "that 
young. man  never  had  his  equal  as  an  actor,  and  he  will 
never  have  a  rival."  Before  next  spring  he  bad  supped  with 
"  the  great  Mr  Murray,  counsellor,"  and  hoped  to  do  so  with 
Mr  Pope  through  Murray's  introduction,  while  he  was  dining 
with  Halifax,  Sandwich,  and  Chesterfield.  "There  are  a 
dozen  dukes  of  a  nigbt  at  Goodman's  Fields,"  writes  Horace 
Walpole.  The  Lying  Valet  being  at  this  time  brought  out 
with  success,  the  honours  of  dramatic  author  were  added 
to  those  of  the  stage.  His  fortune  was  now  .made,  and 
while  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane 
resorted  to  the  law  to  make  Giffard  close  his  little  theatre, 
Garrick  was  engaged  by  Fleetwood  for  Drury  Lane  for  the 
season  of  1742.  In  the  meantime,  having  very  advantage- 
ous terms  offered  him  for  performing  in  Dublin  during  part 
of  the  summer,  he  went  over  to  that  city,  where  he  found 
the  same  homage  paid  to  his  merit  which  he  had  received 
from  his  own  countrymen.  From  September  1742  to 
April  1745  he  continued  at  Drury  Lane,  after  which  be 
again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  remained  there  the  whole 
season,  as  joint-manager  with  Sheridan,  in  the  direction  and 
profits  of  the  theatre-royal  in  Smock  Alley.  From  Dublin 
he  returned  to  England,  and  fulfilled  a  short  engagement 
in  1746-7  with  Rich  at  Covent  Garden.  This  was  his  last 
series  of  performances  as  a  hired  actor;  for  in  the  close  of 
that  season  Fleetwood's  patent  for  the  management  of 
Drury  Lane  expired,  and  Garrick,  in  conjunction  with  Lacy, 
purchased  the  property  of  the  theatre,  together  with  the 
renovation  of  the  patent,  and  in  the  winter  of  1747  opened 
it  with  a  strong  company  of  actors,  the  prologue  for  the 
occasion  being  written  by  bis  old  preceptor  Johnson. 

For  a  time,  at  least,  "the  drama's  patrons  "  were  content 
with  tho  higher  entertainment  furnished  them ;  in  the  end 
Garrick  had  to  "  please  "  them,  Kko  most  other  managers, 
by  gratifying  their  love  of  show.  Garrick  was  surrounded 
by  many  players  of  eminence ;  and  he  had  the  art,  as  he 
was  told  by  Miss  Clive,  "of  contradicting  the  proverb  that 
one  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  by  doing  what  is 


infinitely  more  difficult,  making  actors  and  actresses  without 
genius."  The  naturalness  of  his  own  acting  was  its  great 
charm.  As  Churchill  says  in  the  Rotciad,  which  remains 
the  chief  literary  monument  of  Garrick's  pre-eminence 
among  his  fellows,  he  who  is  "  pleased  with  Mature,  must 
be  pleased  with  thee."  -Booth,  Quin,  and  the  old  tragedians 
were  remarkable  for  a  style  of  stately  declamation,  sonorous, 
and  often  graceful  and  impressive,  but  wanting  the  versa- 
tility and  rapid  changes  of  passion  that,  when  exhibited  by 
Garrick,  at  once  captivated  the  audience.  "It  seemed," 
said  Rhhard  Cumberland,  "as  if  a  whole  century  had 
been  stepped  over  in  the  passage  of  a  single  scene ;  old 
things  were  done  away,  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought 
forward,  bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined  to  dispel 
the  barbarisms  of  a  tasteless  age,  too  long  superstitiously 
devoted  to  the  illusions  of  imposing  declamation."  Garrick's 
French  descent  and  his  education  may  have  contributed  to 
give  him  the  vivacity  of  manner  and  versatility  of  concep- 
tion which  distinguished  him  as  an  actor ;  and  nature  had 
given  him  an  eye,  if  not  a  stature,  to  command,  and  a 
mimic  power  of  wonderful  variety.  The  list  of  his  charac- 
ters in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  is  large,  and  would  be 
extraordinary  for  a  modern  actor  of  high  rank ;  it  includes 
not  less  than  seventeen  Shakespearean  parts.  As  a 
manager,  though  he  committed  some  grievous  blunders,  he 
did  good  service  to  the  theatre  and  signally  advanced  the 
popularity  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  of  which  not  less  than 
twenty-four  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  bis  man- 
agement. Many  of  theso  were  not  pure  Shakespeare ;  but 
not  every  generation  has  the  same  notions  of  the  way  in 
which  he  is  beat  honoured.  He  purified  the  stage  of  much 
of  its  gross n ess,  and  introduced  a  relative  correctness  of 
costume  and  decoration  unknown  before. 

After,  about  the  year  1745,  escaping  from  the  chains  of 
an  unre turned  passion  for  the  beautiful  but  reckless  actress 
"Peg"  WofRngton,  Garrick  bad,  in  1749,  married  Made- 
moiselle Violette  (Eva  Maria  Veigal),  a  German  lady  who 
bad  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  court  of  Vienna  as  a 
dancer,  and  was  patronized  in  England  by  the  countess  of 
Burlington.  This  lady  Garrick  called  "  the  best  of  women 
and  wives," and  he  lived  most  happily  with  her  in  his  villa 
at  Hampton  (acquired  by  him  in  1754,  and  adorned  by  the 
famous  Shakespeare  temple),  whither  he  was  glad  to  escape 
from  his  house  iu  Southampton  Street.  Their  union  was 
childless,  abd  Mrs  Garrick  survived  her  husband,  living  in 
great  respect  until  1822.  Having  sold  the  moiety  of  his 
theatre  for  £35,000,  Garrick  took  leave  of  the  stage  by 
playing  a  round  of  his  favourite  characters— Hamlet,  Lear, 
Richard,  Lusignan,  and  Kitely,  as  the  graver ;  Archer,  Abel 
Drugger,  Sir  John  Brute,  Benedick,  Leon,  and  Don  Felix, 
as  those  of  a  lighter  cast.  He  ended  the  series  with 
Don  Felix  (in  The  Wonder)  on  June  10,  1776.  But  he 
was  not  long  to  enjoy  bis  opulent  and  well-earned  repose, 
for  he  died  in  Lendon  on  the  20th  of  January  1779.  He 
was  buriedin  Westminister  Abbey  with  im  posing  solemnities, 
and  amidst  an  unexampled  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks. 
Johnson,  whose  various  and  not  always  consistent  criticisms 
on  Garrick  are  scattered  through  the  pages  of  Bos  well, 
spuke  warmly  of  the  elegance  and  sprightliness  of  his  friend '« 
conversation,  as  well  as  of  his  liberality  and  kindness  of 
heart ;  and  his  death,  which  came  upon  him  unexpectedly, 
"  eclipsed,"  Johnson  said,  "  the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  im- 
poverished the  public  stock  of  harmless  pleasure."  But  the 
most  accurate  and  discriminating  character  of  Garrick, 
slightly  tinged  with  satire,  is  that  drawu  by  Goldsmith  in 
his  poem  of  Retaliation.  As  a  literary  man  Garrick  was 
very  happy  in  his  epigrams  and  slight  occasional  poems. 
He  had  the  good  taste  to  recognize,  and  the  spirit  to  make 
public  his  recognition  of,  the  excellence  of  Gray's  Ode*  at  a 
time  when  they  were  either  ridiculed  or  neglected.  His 
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dramatic  pieces  {The  Lying  Void,  LeOie,  The  Guardian, 
Mitt  in  ker  Teens,  Irish  Widoie,  and  his  alterations 
and  adaptation  of  old  plays,  which  together  fill  four  volumes, 
evinced  his  knowledge  of  stage  effect  and  bis  appreciation 
of  lively  dialogue  and  action ;  but  ho  cannot  be  said  to 
bave  added  one  new  or  original  character  to  the  drama,  He 
was  joint  author  with  Colman  of  The  Clandettine  Marriage, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  his  famous  part  of 
Lord  Oglcby.  Tho  excellent  farce,  High  Life  beUw  Stain, 
appears  to  have  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Garrick,  and  to 
b«  by  Townley,  a  clurgyman.  As  a  matter  of  course  he 
wrote  many  prologues  and  .epilogues. 

Garrick's  correspondence  (published,  with  a  short  memoir  by 
Bnaden,  in  S  vol*.  4to),  sod  the  notices  of  him  in  the  memoirs  af 
Hannah  Mora  and  Madame  D'Arblay,  and  above  all  in  Boswell's  Life 
mf  Joknto*,  bear  testimony  to  his  general  worth,  and  to  his  many 
fascinating  qualities  aa  a  friend  and  companion.  The  earlier 
biographies  of  Oarrick  are  by  Arthur  Mnrpby  (2  vols.  1801)  and 
by  the  bookseller  Tom  Davits  (2  vols.,  4th  ed.,  1805V,  the 
latter  a  work  of  some  merit,  bat  occasionally  inaccurate  and  con- 
rased  as  to  dates.  Mr  Percy  Fitzgerald's  Lift  (2  vols.  1808)  is 
full  and  Bprited.  A  charming  essay  on  Garrick  appeared  in  the 
J«'y  "A*-  (R  CA.-A.  W.  W.) 


GARRISON. 

WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON,  whose  name  is  inevita- 
bly identified  with  the  struggles  which  led  up  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  State*,  was  bom  in  Newburv- 
port,  Mass.,  December  10,  1805.  Every  surrounding  of  his 
youth  contributed  to  the  development  of  sturdy  and  sterl- 
ing qualities  of  character.  His  birthplace  had  been  the  scene 
of  heroic  deeds,  and  had  echoed  to  the  voices  of  religious 
martyrs.  His  father  was  a  sea-captain  of  great  bravery  and 
ability,  and  his  mother  belonged  to  the  persecuted  sect  of  Bap- 
tists, so  that  he  took  in  the  ideas  of  courage  in  personal  danger 
and  hate  of  oppression  almost  with  his  earliest  food.  It  was  a 
period  so  near  the  Revolutions  in  America  and  France  that 
love  of  liberty  and  patriotism  still  moved  the  best  minds  to 
consideration  of  the  questions  of  the  day  which  were  con- 
cerned in  problems  of  the  government  and  rights  of  the 
people.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  with  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  ringing  in  his  ears,  with  his  heroic  and  ascetic 
ancestry  and  his  superior  mental  endowments,  he  should  see 
the  injustice  of  slavery,  and  early  array  himself  against  such 
an  institution,  and  be  enabled  to  speak  with  a  voice  of  thunder 
in  the  cause  of  those  in  bondage. 

But,  like  many  another  leader,  he  had  to  come  up  through 
the  ranks.  Long  hours  of  the  day,  while  still  a  child  in  years 
and  strength,  he  sat  with  great  thoughts  indefinitely  forming 
in  his  brain,  but  trying  conscientiously  to  learn  the  trade  of 
shoemaker,  to  which  his  mother  had  apprenticed  him.  This 
was  so  distasteful  to  him  that  he  next  tried  cabinet  making, 
and  then  the  art  of  printing,  a  trade  that  fascinated  him  at 
first,  and  afterwards  afforded  him  the  means  of  supplying  the 
lack  of  college  education.  As  he  picked  up  the  small  pieces 
of  lead  he  learned  to  spell,  to  form  sentences  of  his  own,  and 
the  power  of  wonts  to  convince  and  convict.  The  papers  on 
which  he  worked  as  a  printer  contained  many  anonymous 
articles'  written  in  the  composing  stick  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison.  He  had  his  own  views,  even  then,  on  all  the  political 
and  ethical  questions  of  the  day,  and  expressed  them  in 
articles  for  his  own  pn|ier,  "  The  Newburyimrt  Herald,'"  and  for 
various  |«ipcn>  published  in  Boston.  After  mastering  the 
printers  trade  he  launched  his  little  boat-"  The  Free  1 W  "- 
in  his  native  town;  but,  probably  because  its  tone  was  too  high 
it  was  not  patronised,  and  the  ambitious  young  enthusiast  had 
to  .itwuidon  both  his  paper  and  his  town  and  seek  a  wider  field 
in  Boston  with  "The  National  Philanthropist."  This  was  the 
1  to  teach  the  evils  of 


abstinence.  He  was  but 
and  the  custom  of  serving 


and  preach  the  new  gospel  of  total 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time, 
wine  on  the  table  was  followed  in  the  best  of  houses,  so  that 
he  must  have  had,  even  so  young,  a  finely  developed  taste  for 
the  martyrdom  of  espousing  unpopular  causes.  That  he  was 
to  be  a  radical  in  all  the  ideas  he  ever  advanced  was  forecast 
in  the  motto  he  chose  for  his  paper — "  Moderate  drinking  is 
the  down-hill  road  to  drunkenness." 

The  political  situation  at  this  time,  lft'iH,  seemed  to  young 
Mr.  Garrison  to  demand  the  election  of  John  Qmnev  Adams 
as  President,  and,  with  the  ardor  already  characteristic  of  him, 
he  bent  all  his  energies  to  this  purpose.  Going  to  Benning- 
ton, Vt,  he  started  a  ennifiaign  \m\kt  sup]M>rting  Mr.  Adams, 
but  did  not  neglect  his  "total  atwtinence "  evangelizing,  and 
found  room  in  his  large  heart  and  brain  for  still  another  idea; 
no  less  a  one  than  the  emancipation  of  the  slave.  The  col- 
umns of  the  little  "Journal  of  the  Times,"  under  Garrison's 
editorship,  and  Benjamin  Lundy's  "Genius  of  Universal  Eman- 
cipation," published  in  Baltimore,  were  the  only  mediums  for 
the  dissemination  of  these  ideas  in  the  country.  But  the  mes- 
sage sent  out  by  them  wag  uncompromising,  and  caused  no 
little  discussion  among  public  men.  Already  it  was  whis|>ered 
around  that  this  (iarrison  was  an  uncomfortable  man  to  have 
about;  that  he  threatened  to  upset  tilings,  and  confused  pre- 
conceived ideas. 

it  was  inevitable  that  Garrison  and  Benjamin  Ijundy  should 
come  together,  and  that  an  ideal  partnership  should  be  formed. 
Mr.  Lundy  was  a  Quaker,  simple-minded,  full  of  zeal  and  un- 
selfish devotion,  and  with  a  serene  conviction  that  he  was 
following  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  He  travelled,  lectured 
and  edited  his  little  sheet,  which  appeared  but  once  a  month, 
and  carried  the  light  of  liberty  into  the  very  capilol  and  con- 
fused  and  confounded  the  law-makers,  who  held  slaves  in  the 
very  seat  of  liberty.  After  the  inauguration  of  Adams,  Mr. 
Garrison  went  to  Baltimore,  assumed  the  editorship  of  "The 
Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  and  immediately  began  to 
Issue  the  paper  weekly.  He  also  changed  its  tone,  making  it 
radical  and  aggressive.  He  demanded  immediate  emancipa- 
tion of  all  slaves,  and  would  aerejK  no  compromise.  He 
preached  that  if  slavery  was  wrong,  it  was  fundamentally 
wrong,  and  should  be  abolished  at  once,  Mr.  Lundy's  teach- 
ing looked  to  the  gradual  freeing  of  the  slaves;  he  believing 
that  to  be  the  only  way  to  accomplish  the  result  to  the  injury 
of  no  one  concerned.  But  Mr.  Garriscm,  from  the  first  moment 
of  conviction,  had  gut  at  the  root  of  the  matter :  the  system  was 
wrong,  and  the  very  laws  of  the  Creator  demanded  that  it 
should  be  righted  —  not  some  other  time,  but  now.  So  the 
paper  appeared  expressing  both  the  radical  views  of  Mr.  (iar- 
rison and  the  conservative  ones  of  Mr.  Lundy,  each  signing  his 
own  articles.  Garrison's  forcible  arguments  and  unqualified 
demands  made  an  instant  impression,  and  created  some  alarm. 
Almost  under  the  windows  of  Mr.  Garrison's  office  was  the 
great  slave  market  of  Baltimore,  and  his  alteram**  in  the  pa- 
per struck  blows  directly  on  the  auctioneer's  block,  and  were  a 
menace  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  city. 

As  an  immediate  result  Mr.  (iarrison  was  exceedingly  un- 
popular, and  »as  feared  and  hated  at  the  same  time.  The 
converts  that  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Lundy's  mild  doctrine 
were  timid,  and  were  frightened  into  withdrawal  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  pa|>er  by  the  aggressive  policy  of  this  new  agitator. 
Even  the  most  anient  and  faithful  adherents  of  the  abolition 
idea  were  not  ready  to  admit  the  feasibility  of  immediate 
emancipation,  and  considered  Garrison's  ultraism  the  rankest 
nonsense  and  folly,  believing  he  would  defeat  his  own  object  bv 
his  radical  doctrines. 

But  that  Mr.  (iarrison  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  public  sentiment  that  slumliered,  and  needed  only  to  be 
awakened  by  his  clarion  voice  was  amply  proven.  Within  a 
few  months  abolition  was  discussed  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other.   This  audacious  man  had  to  be  stopped,  and  op- 
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port  unity  tu  found  in  a  libel  suit,  Instituted  by  Mr.  Francis 
Todd,  a  domestic  sla  ve  trader,  whom  Garrison  haddenuneiatod. 
He  wh  found  guilty,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  was 
sent  to  jail  abandoned  by  his  half-hearted  adherents. 

In  the  Month  exultation  was  open,  and  in  the  North  he  was 
considered  a  fanatic  But  during  his  imprisonment,  and  be- 
cause of  it,  he  gained  the  friendship  of  John  G.  Whittier  and 
other  men  who  afterwards  became  noted  abolitionists.  On  his 
release  from  prison  the  partnership  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Lundy  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  with  the  warment 
admiration  on  both  sides  that  strengthened  into  a  lifelong 
friendship.  After  a  course  of  lectures  throughout  northern 
cities,  in  all  of  which  he  was  coldly  received  except  by  the  free 
colored  people  and  a  few  individuals,  mostly  qttakers,  he  de- 
cided to  begin  the  publication  of  a  new  paper,  to  be  culled 
"The  Liberator,"  in  Boston.  This  threatened  the  cotton  traffic, 
and  arrayed  the  commercial  interests  and  consequently  the 
press,  and?  in  most  instances,  the  pulpit  against  him. 

That  "1  he  Liberator"  was  feared  by  the  slaveholder  improved 
by  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  it  In  Georgetown,  I).  (X,  it 
was  made  a  penal  ofleuae  to  receive  a  copy  »f  the  seditious  pa- 
per from  the  post  office,  and  vigilance  committee*  were  funned 
ui  various  localities  to  detect  and  prosecute  people  who  distrib- 
uted it  In  the  North  public  sentiment  waa  apathetic,  though 
the  converts  made  were  men  who  were  capable  of  carrying  on 
the  crusade  in  case  Garrison's  voice  were  hushed. 

In  1831  Mr.  Garrison  was  instrumental  in  forming  the  New 
Vnpland  Anti-slaverv  Society,  composed  of  twelve  members. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  college  for  colored 
people  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mr.  Garrison,  in  the  spring  of 

1833,  went  to  England  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  English 
abolitionists,  of  which  Wilberforeo  was  the  most  distinguished 
member.  When  he  returned  he  organised  the  National  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  the  movement  having  grown  sufficiently  »trong 
to  warrant  such  a  proceeding.  This  society  convened  in  Pit  ila- 
delvhia  in  December,  1833,  and  had  delegates  from  eleven 
different  (Hates.  John  G.  Whittier,  Garrison  and  the  Rev. 
•Samuel  J.  May  were  the  most  distinguished  men  present,  or 
rather  the  ones  who  afterwards  became  so.  A  constitution 
drafted  by  Garrison  was  adopted  by  unamimous  vote  and 
signed  by  all  the  delegates,  sixty-two  in  number.  It  was  a 
document  filled  with  strong  conviction  and  high  and  definite  I 
purpose  fully  stated,  and  was  one  calculated  to  make  all  thought- 
ful people  consider  the  subject  without  predjudice;  yet  such 
was  the  violence  of  opposition  to  the  abolition  movement  that 
it  was  received  with  abuse  and  ridicule.    But  the  next  year, 

1834,  was  made  memorable  by  the  freeing  of  800,000  slaves  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  The  American  press  and  pulpit  pre- 
dicted the  direst  results  from  thin  proceeding,  but  the  joy  of 
the  abolitionist*  was  unbounded  when  the  great  event  was  ac- 
complished without  bloodshed,  and  nearly  a  million  blacks 
made  the  equals  in  rights  with  white  men.  Necessarily  this 
occurrence  brought  new  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  anti-slavery 
party,  notably  from  among  the  students  of  Lane  University, 
Cincinnati,  of  which  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  was  the  head.  But 
the  eminent  preacher,  although  practically  converted  to 
abolition,  failed  to  sustain  his  pupils  m  their  open  espousal  of 
such  an  unpopular  cause. 

The  history  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  is  the  history  of  the 
struggle  to  free  the  slaves,  and  from  the  time  he  published  I 
"The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation"  until  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  was  signed,  the  events  of  his  life  followed 
the  progress  of  public  sentiment  and  were  inextricably  bound 
up  in  it 

With  1835  began  the  pro-slavery  moh&  In  the  same  vear 
the  Southern  press  grew  aggressive  and  threatening.  The  fives 
of  Abolitionists  were  in  danger,  and  Garrison  was  attacked  in 
Boston,  and  was  confined  in  prison  over  night  tosave  him  from 
the  violence  of  a  "  respectable  mob."  This  event  and  the  out- 
rages that  followed  culminating  in  the  Alton  tragedy,  made 
many  powerful  friends  for  the  Abolitionists. 

The  division  in  the  American  Anti-slavery  Society  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  appointment  of  a  woman  on  the  business  com- 
mittee. This  was  led  by  Mr.  Lewis  Tappan.  Its  effect  was  to 
cripple  the  gociety  by  having  the  forces  divided.  The  press, 
too,  took  advantage  of  it  to  heap  obloquy  ou  the  head  of  Mr. 
Garrison.  The  worst  effect  on  Mr.  Garrison  personally  was 
the  alienation  from  him  of  men  with  whom  he  had  work'od  for 


years  in  harmony,  particularly  Mr.  Arthur  Tappan,  who  had 
secured  his  release  from  prison  in  Baltimore.  Another  friend, 
Mr.  Rogers,  editor  of  the  "  Herald  of  Freedom,"  fell  away  from 
him  about  the  same  time  for  a  personal  difference ;  but  these 
troubles  and  obstacles  only  drove  him  on  more  relentlessly,  for 
abolition  had  clarified  his  soul  for  tbe  one  purpose  for  which 
h«  existed.  He  refused  to  affiliate  with  the  Liberty  party,  a 
political  body  which  grew  out  of  the  discusrions  that  were  cur- 
rent His  policy  was  non-retistanee  and  aimed  at  converting 
the  great  body  of  existing  parties  on  a  moral  ground.  He 
fought  strenuously  against  the  Anti-da  very  Society's  using 
their  growing  strength  for  political  preferment  For  this  also 
he  alienated  manv  who  were  at  one  with  him  on  every  other 
point  It  seemed'  as  if  he  were  almost  as  much  alone  as  in  the 
beginning,  and  was  destined  to  remain  to  the  end  the  single 
voice  Lifted  np  against  the  individual  sin  of  owning  slaves,  un- 
trammeled  by  any  other  consideration.  It  was  by  the  moral 
sentiment  of  the  country  that  he  hoped  to  eliminate  slavery, 
and  to  this  idea,  lie  and  the  small  band  who  clung  to  him  re- 
mained faithful  throughout  the  conflicting  agitations  which 
followed.  They  allied  themselves  to  no  political  party,  yet 
out  of  them  grew  first  the  Liberty  party,  then  the  Free  Soil  and 
lastly  the  Republican,  which  absorbed  all  these  ideas  into  a 
triumphant  culmination  of  the  common  cause.  Garrison 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  in  this  moral  agitation  were 
always  at  the  head  and  front — the  color  bearers  of  the  move- 
ment, and  the  target  for  scorn  and  vituperation.  But  moral 
sentiment  was  growing  rapidly. 

In  1844  Garrison  took  a  stride  forward  in  attacking  the  Con- 
Htitution  of  the  United  States  for  its  authoriiing  the  slave 
traffic.  This  created  great  consternation  at  the  time,  but  the 
North  was  growing  accustomed  to  bombardments  of  all  sorts 
from  Garrison,  directed  against  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
was  being  gradually  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  '61. 

The  secession  of  the  Southern  States  and  formation  of  the 
Confederacy  changed  his  views  on  the  subject  of  freedom  by 
violence.  He  saw  that  the  purpose  of  disunion  was  tbe  per- 
petuity of  slavery,  and  that  only  by  war  could  such  a  calamity 
be  averted.  To  aim  and  his  teachings  b  due  the  fact  that  the 
North  realized  this  and  that  the  moral  sentiment  was  ready,  in 
the  emergency,  to  rise  and  meet  the  occasion. 

With  tie  agitations  of  the  fifties,  which  culminated  in  the 
Civil  War,  Mr.  Garrison  had  but  little  actively  to  do-  His 
voice  had  ever  been  lifted  apiitiKt  violence,  and  he  preached  at 
the  individual  sinner,  awakening  approval  of  the  ay-stem  at  a 
time  when  the  war  with  Mexico,  the  admission  of  California, 
the  free-soil  movement  in  Kansas  and  the  operations  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  law  were  stirring  animosities  to  the  point  of 
bloodshed.  The  moral  sentiment  had  been  roused  to  resistance 
against  the  encroachments  of  slave  territory.  He  saw  the  effect* 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  the  Drerf  Scott  Decision,  and 
John  Brown's  Raid,  the  compromises  to  avert  war  and  one 
year  before  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  saw  Abraham  Lin- 
coln inaugurated  by  a  party  pledged  to  protect  the  owner*  of 
slaves  in  the  rights  of  property.  But  he  never  deviated  una 
iota  from  his  precepts  and  practices.  He  was  still  hoping  for 
the  extermination  of  slavery  by  creating  such  a  moral  sentiment 
that  it  could  not  exist  longer. 

After  the  war  began  by  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  he 
changed  his  views  and  saw  that  bloodshed  had  been  forced  by 
the  South  and  urged  the  North  to  light,  though  he  himself 
never  took  up  arms.  He  could  not  do  so  consistently,  and 
forever  deplored  the  necessity  for  our  terrible  internecine 
strife. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  seemed  to  have  been  bom  for  a 
public  life.  His  work  for  the  good  of  mankiud  overshadows 
his  private  character.  But  that  he  fulfilled  his  domestic  duties 
with  equal  faithfulness  is  well  known.  In  his  early  manhood 
he  married  Miss  Helen  Benson,  daughter  of  George  Benson,  of 
Brooklyn,  Connecticut  She  was  a  noble  woman  and  sacrificetl 
ease  and  comfort  to  help  her  husband  in  a  cause  with  which  she 
thoroughly  sympathized.  He  lived  in  Boston  until  1864,  and 
then  removed  to  a  more  retired  life  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts. 
After  a  stormy  life  he  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  peace  with  his  wife 
and  children/surrounded  by  loving  friends  and  solaced  for  all 
his  hardships  by  the  approval  of  a  nation  which  delighted  to 
honor  him. 

There  were  seven  children  in  this  household,  five  reaching 
maturity.   The  eldest  was  named  George  Thompson,  in  honor 
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of  the  great  Knglish  emancipator,  who  won  mobbed  with  Mr.  Gar- 
rison while  trying  to  lecture  in  Boston  on  the  unpopular  canst*. 
The  charge  that  Mr.  Damson  was  an  infidel  was  never  thought 
of  in  hi*  early  years,  hut  was  brought  out  a*  a  last  resort  by  the 
enemies  of  abolition,  who  sought  to  throw  discredit  upon  his 
teachings,  lie  never  made  any  distinct  statement  of  hut  re- 
ligious views,  lie  had  one  thin*;  to  do,  which  was  no  simple 
aud  direct,  and  no  in  accord  with  divine  light,  that  he  had  no 
time  fur  self-analysis  or  for  troubling  about  splitting  die  hairs 
of  creed*.  lie  was  condemned  for  doing  what  every  minister 
in  the  North  did  during  the  war — pleading  the  cause  of  the 
slaves  on  the  Sabbath  day.  In  this  be  affiliated  more  nearly 
with  the  Quakers,  with  whom  he  was  ehwclv  associated  during 
, marry  ream  of  his  Ufa,  than  with  other  religionists.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  dial  as  a  body  the  Quakers  at  this  time  wore  flu-  in 
advance  of  the  <nthodox  churches  in  the  recognition  of  the  sin 
of  slavery,  and  m.wt  of  Mr.  Garrison's  active  follower!)  were 
from  this  sect.  It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  he  came  to  be  mure 
and  more  closely  allied  to  these  people  in  belief  and  practice, 
though  ha  always  contended  that  it  was  not  the  word  of  God 
which  was  at  fault,  but  the  preachers'  interpretation  of  it,  and 
that  any  sanction  of  sUrery  came  not  front  live  Bible  but  from 
the  L>evil.  He  had  to  come  at  last  to  the  opiuiou  that  the 
churches  were  falling  away  from  their  true  [>osition  and  he 
dared  not  !*irav  his  own  mission  for  a  perverted  church.  As 
he  jrot  further  from  church  organizations  he  churned  that  he 
grew  nearer  to  God.  He  felt  in  spite  of  all  church  opposition 
that  truth  and  justice  would  eventually  triumph.  Still  his  pure 
aud  lofty  purpose  did  not  save  him  from  the  charge  of  inhdel- 
ity  and  further  persecutions  on  that  account.  But  in  spite  of 
th:«,  his  teachings  crept  finally  into  the  churches  and  influenced 
the  ntterinirs  from  the  pulpits.  He  thus  spurred  up  the  lagging 
orthodoxy  of  the  day  and  brought  the  Christian  churches  into 
unity  with  the  purposes  of  t  tod. 

For  his  views  on  other  questions  Mr.  Garrison  believed  in 
the  freedom  of  speech  aud  the  press  and  in  the  fearless  inquiry 
into  all  ethical  and  intellectual  problems.  He  admitted  that 
many  men  might  be  sincere  aud  right  in  their  beliefs  though 
differing  widely  from  each  other.  Necessarily  many  new  ideas 
found  welcome  in  his  heart  and  brain  which  were  formulated 
into  a  sort  of  eclectic  creed  of  his  own  that  embraced  even 
some  of  the  tenets  of  spiritualism.  He  was  an  '*  intklel "  be- 
cause ho  refused  to  be  labelled  or  claimed  by  any  denumiiuv- 
ti'-n.  Before  his  death  an  eminent  preacher  said  of  him  :  "  It 
would  be  a  serious  charge  against  Christianity  to  say  that  it  is 
so  narrow  as  to  exclude  surb  mtsj  as  Mr.  tiarrimm." 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  ( iarrison  was  the  recipient  of 
the  grvatot  lionors  which  could  oe  bestowed  Upon  him,  but  |x-r- 
haps  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Charleston,  where  he  met  the 
frevdmen  for  whom  he  had  labored  so  long,  was  the  crowning 
joy  of  his  life.  "The  Liberator"  which  had  existed  since  1H31 
was  discontinued  In  ItWo,  having  served  its  purpose  anil  having 
no  further  excuse  for  existence.  He  refusod  to  belong  to  sjiv 
anti-slavery  society  after  the  war,  Haying  that  slavery  was  ended, 
aw'iiativNi  was  ended,  and  urged  that  the  energies  of  sym|«- 
thiiers  should  be  turned  to  the  new  tpjustion  that  bad  sprung 
anchisement  and  employment  of  die  freed- 
r,  the  last  m^mrt^n0tn''T,,e  m°cn,'or"  he  polished  the 


Mr.  Garrison  was  never  an  orator  In  the  rhetorical  sense  of 
the  term,  but  he  was  so  much  in  earnest  and  his  words  were  so 
accurately  chosen  because  ot  his  integrity  of  character  that  he 
always  impressed  his  hearers  as  being  an  eloquent  man.  His 
writings  have  a  same  convincing  quality.  In  person  he  inspired 
profoundost  respect  and  admiration  in  those  who  met  him,  even 
if  they  differed  radically  from  the  views  he  held.  They  always 
thought :  "Here  is  a  uian  who  is  terribly  in  earnest,  whose  in- 
tellect compels  attention."  His  benevolence,  was  so  large  that 
all  his  life  up  to  sixty  years  of  age  had  been  spent  in  unremun- 
crative  toil,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  I'nion,  he 
was  a  |«oor  man.  The  sum  of  £30,000  was  raised  and  presented 
to  him  in  1868  as  •  testimonial  of  the  valne  of  his  services  to 
the  cause  of  abolition,  thus  making  him  secure  of  a  modest  com- 
petence in  his  old  age.  His  heart  was  very  tender  for  the  help- 
less, especially  for  children  and  animal*,  aud  hi*  ruspect  for 
women  profound. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Garrison  lived  a  quiet  life, 
going  to  England  for  his  health  in  1867,  and  to  visit  two  of 
bis  children  who  were  in  Paris.  The  attention*  of  people  of 
note  were  showered  abundantly  upon  bum.  A  breakfast  was 
given  in  his  honor  in  St.  James'  Hall  in  Ixmdon,  at  which  the 
most  distinguished  men  iu  England  were  present. 

The  great  emancipator  died  May  24,  18<  9,  aged  74  years,  at 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  surviving  his  wife  three  years  and 
leaving  four  children  living.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
at  Forest  Hills. 

<  >f  his  writings  a  book  of  sonnets  and  other  poems,  some  of 
which  were  written  while  in  prison  in  Baltimore,  appeared, 
and  a  volume  of  lectures  and  pa|)ers  on  Emancipation  was  is- 
sued in  1852.  Several  histories  of  his  life  have  been  written, 
one  by  a  lifelong  friend  and  co-laborer  and  another  by  hi* 
children. 

AirrHORITTM. —  W'm.  Llnyd  Garrixon,  Story  of  His  Life  Told 
by  His  Children;  Mm  <y  <V  i>o»,by  I*  P'.  Broekett;  Oorrv 
sun  ami  the  Anli-Siatxn,  M'xemenl,  bv  Oliver  Johnson. 

GART  EB,  Ordkr  <">f  to  e.  See'  Km  iu  bthood. 

GARTH,  Sir  Samvei.  (16707-1719),  a  physician  and  poet 
of  the  age  of  Anne,  was.  born  of  a  good  Yorkshire  family,  in 
1670,  it  is  said,  but  more  probably  at  an  earlier  date.  He  was 
a  studeut  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  resided  until  he 
was  received  into  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1691.  In  1696 
be  beonme  a  prominent  supporter  of  die  new  scheme  of  pro- 
viding dispensaries  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  |>oor,  as  a  protection 
against  the  greed  of  the  apothecaries.  This  labor  having  ex- 
posed him  to  the  animosity  of  many  of  his  own  profession,  and 
psfierially  of  the  last  named  body,  he  published  in  1 1)1*9  a 
mock  heroic  poem,  Thf  IHtptnmry,  in  six  cantos,  which  had 
an  instant  success,  passing  through  three  editions  within  the 
veer,  (htrth  became  the  leading  physician  of  the  Whigs,  as 
Radclide  was  of  the  Tories.  In  1 7 H  be  was  knighted  by  George 
I.,  and  he  died  on  the  18th  of  January  171K-1711>.  Garth  was 
a  wealthv  man,  leaving  estates  in  Warwickshire,  Oxfordshire, 
and  Bitratinghaanahire.  I  Ic  wrote  little  besides  his  best  known 
work  Tkt  I>upen*aty,  and  Clarrmont,  a  moral  epistle  in 
In  1717  he  edited  a  translation  of  Ovid  s  Meta* 
self  supplying  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the 
The  subject  of  his  mock  heroic  epic  is  treated  in  a 
style ;  and  even  in  his  own  day  Garth  was  accused  of  '■ 
and  ]»overty  of  thought. 


GAS  AND  GAS-LIGHTING 


A  LL  arttftctid  light  is  obtained  as  a  result  either  of  com. 
j\_  bastion  or  ot  incandescence ;  or  it  Ought  be  more 
acrurate  to  classify  illuminating  agents  as  those  which  emit 
hebt  as  a  result  of  chemical  action,  and  those  which  glow, 
from  the  presence  of  a  largo  amount  of  beat,  without  thereby 
giving  rise  to  any  chemical  change.  The  materials  whence 
artificial  light  of  the  nature  of  flame  has  been  derived  are 
principally  bodies  rich  in  carbon  end  hydrogen.  Wax, 
fats,  and  oils,  on  exposure  to  e  certain  amouut  of  heat, 
undergo  destructive  distillation,  evolving  inflammable 
gases ;  and  it  ia  really  such  gaees  that  ere  consumed  in 
the  burning  of  lamps  and  candles,  the  wicks  bringing 
small  proportions  of  tits  substances  into  a  sufficient  beat. 


Wood  and  coal  also,  when  distilled,  give  off  combustible 
gases  j  and  ordinary  gaa-liguting  only  differs  from  illumina 
tion  by  candles  and  lamps  in  the  gas  being  stored  up  and 
consumed  at  a  distance  from  the  point  where  it  is  generated 
Inflammable  gas  is  formed  in  great  abundance  within 
the  earth  in  connexion  with  carbonaceous  deposits,  such  as 
coal  and  petroleum;  and  similar  accumulations  not  unfre- 
quently  occur  in  connexion  with  deposits  of  rock-salt ;  the 
gases  from  any  of  these  sources,  escaping  by  meati3  of  lis 
sures  or  seams  to  the  open  air,  may  be  collected  and  burned 
in  suitable  arrangements.  Thus  the  •'eternal  fires"  ol 
Baku,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  winch  have  bee* 
known  as  burning  from  remote  oges,  are  duo  to  gaseous 
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GAS 


hydrocarbons  issuing  from  and  through  petroleum  deposits. 
In  the  provinoe  of  Szechi 

beds  of  rock-salt  at  a  depth  of  1500  or  1600  feet:  beins 


linen  in  China,  gas  is  obtained  from 


brought  to  the  surface,  it  is  conveyed  in  bamboo  tubes  and 
used  for  lighting  as  well  as  for  evaporating  brine ;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Chinese  used  this  naturally  evolved  gas  as 
an  illuminant  long  before  gas-lighting  was  introduced  among 
European  nations.  At  a  salt  mine  in  the  comitat  of 
Marmaro  in  Hungary,  gas  is  obtained  at  a  depth  of  about 
120  feet,  and  is  used  for  illuminating  the  works  of  the  mine. 
Again  at  Fredonia  (New  York  Stats)  a  natural  emission  of 
gas  was  discovered  in  a  bituminous  limestone,  over  the  orifice 
of  which  a  gasholder  has  been  erected,  and  thus  about  1000 
cubic  feet  of  a  gas  composed  of  marsh  gas  and  hydride  of 
ethyl  has  been  made  available  for  illumination.  In  the  city 
of  Erie  (Pa.)  there  We  13  gas-wells,  each  yielding  from 
10,000  to  30,000  feet  per  day,  the  gas  escaping  from  one 
of  them  at  a  pressure  of  200  lb  per  square  inch.  At 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  co.,  New  York,  there  is  a  spring  which 
yields  daily  no  less  than  800,000  feet  of  gas  of  an  illumin- 
ating power  equal  to  141  candles.  The  city  of  East 
Liverpool  (Ohio)  is  entirely  illuminated,  and  to  a  large 
estent  heated,  by  gas-wells  which  exist  in  and  around  the 
town.  The  light  is  of  extraordinary  brilliancy,  and  is  so 
abundant  and  free  that  the  street  lamps  are  never  extin- 
guished, and  much  of  the  manufacturing  steam-power  of  the 
town,  which  embraces  22  potteriee,  giving  employment  to 
2000  hands,  is  derived  from  the  gas.  The  first  "  well,"  450 
feet  deep,  was  opened  in  1859,  and  up  to  the  present  year 
(1879)  neither  it  nor  any  of  those  tapped  at  later  dates 
show  any  sign  of  failing,  In  many  other  parts  of  America 
similar  gas-wells  exist ;  and  several  such  natural  jeta  of  gas 
have  been  observed  in  England. 

By  general  consent  the  merit  of  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  artificial  gas  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  and  the 
name  most  honourably  connected  with  the  beginning  and 
early  stages  of  gas-lighting  is  that  of  a  Scotchman — Robert 
Murdoch.  But  previous  to  Murdoch's  time  there  occur 
numerous  suggestive  observations  and  experiments  as  to 
inflammable  air  and  its  sources.  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1667  the  existence 
of  a  "  burning  spring  "  in  the  coai  district  of  Wigan  is 
noticed  by  Thomas  Shirley,  who  traced  ita  origin  to  the 
underlying  coal.  In  the  same  Transactions  for  1739  is 
printed  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  who 
died  in  1691,  in  which  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  details  a 
series  of  experiments  he  made  in  distilling  coal  in  a  retort, 
showing,  not  only  that  he  had  observed  the  inflammable 
gases  evolved,  but  that  he  collected  and  stored  them  for 
some  time  in  bladders.  Jn  Dr  Stephen  Hales's  work  ou 
Vegetable  Staticks,  published  in  1726,  more  precise  state- 
ments are  made  as  to  the  distillation  of  coal,  be  having 
obtained  from  158  grains  of  Newcastle  ooal  180  inches  of 
inflammablo  air.  In  1787  Lord  Dundonald,  in  working  a 
patented  process  for  obtaining  coal-tar,  experimented  with 
the  gas  evolved  in  the  process,  and  occasionally  used  it  for 
lighting  up  the  hall  of  Culross  Abbey.  None  of  these 
observations,  however,  led  to  distinot  practical  results;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  year  1792  that  Robert  Murdoch,  then 
residing  at  Redruth  in  Cornwall,  began  the  investigations 
into  tho  properties  of  gases  given  off  by  various  substances 
which  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of  coal-gas  as  an 
illuminating  agent  In  1 797  he  publicly  showed  the  system 
he  had  matured,  and  in  1798,  being  then  employed  in  the 
famous  Soho  (Birmingham)  workshop  of  Boulton  St  Watt,  he 
fitted  up  an  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  in  that 
establishment,  with  which  it  was  partly  lighted  Thereafter 
the  apparatus  was  extended,  and  the  gas  manufactured  by 
it  was  introduced  to  other  neighbouring  workshops  and 
Among  others  who  helped  most  materially  to 


develop  the  infant  art  in  England  were  Dr  Henry  of 
Manchester,  and  Mr  Clegg,  who,  succeeding  Mr  Murdoch 
at  Boulton  ii  Watt's,  introduced  many  improvements  in 
gas  manufacture,  and  ultimately  became  the  most  skilful 
and  famous  gas  engineer  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  1 S01  M.  Lebon  introduced  gas  distilled  fsom  wood 
into  his  own  house  in  Paris,  and  the  success  of  his  experi- 
ment attracted  so  mnch  notice  and  comment  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  impression  that  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the 
invention.  Lebon's  experiment  came  under  the  notice  of 
Mr  F.  A  Winsor,  who  took  op  the  subject  with  a  real  and' 
unwearying  patience  which  led  to  a  recognition  of  tha 
advantages  of  the  system,  and  the  breaking  down  of  tha 
powerful  prejudice  which  existed  in  England  against  tho 
innovation.  In  1803,  through  Winsor's  efforts,  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  was  lighted  with  gas;  but  it  was  not 
till  1610  that  ho  succeeded  in  forming  a  public  company 
for  manufacturing  gas,  and  in  obtaining  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke  Company.  In  1813 
Westminster  Bridge  was  first  lighted  with  gas,  and  in 
the  following  year  the  streets  of  Westminster  were  thus 
illuminated,  and  in  1816  g<vs  became  common  in  London. 
So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  this  new  mode  of  illumination 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  after  its  introduction  it 
was  adopted  by  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  kingdom,  for 
lighting  streets  as  well  as  shops  and  public  edifices.  In 
private  houses  it  found  its  way  more  slowly,  partly  from  an 
apprehension  of  danger  attending  its  use,  and  partly  from 
the  annoyance  which  was  experienced  in  many  cases 
through  the  careless  and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
service  pipes  were  at  first  fitted  up. 

Soubces  or  Gab. 

Artificial  gas  is  now  distilled  from  a  variety  of  substances, 
among  which  are  coal,  shale,  lignite,  petroleum,  turf,  wood, 
resins,  oils,  and  fats ;  and  it  is  also  prepared  by  carburetting 
or  impregnating  with  volatile  hydrocarbons  other  non- 
luminiferous  gases.  Of  the  very  numerous  systems  of  gas- 
making  which  have  been  proposed  since  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  none  can  compete  for  general  purposes  with  the 
ordinary  coal-gas  process,  when  a  supply  of  the  raw  material 
can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  expense. 

Coal-Gas, — Coals,  varying  greatly  as  they  do  in  chemical 
constitution,  differ  also,  as  might  be  expected,  as  widely  iu 
their  value  and  applicability  for  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Taking  the  leading  varieties  of  coal  to  be  included  unde~ 
anthracite,  bituminous  coal,  and  lignite  or  brown  coal,  wt 
find  that  it  is  the  class  bituminous  coal  alone  that  yieldr 
varieties  really  serviceable  for  gas-making.  Anthracite  may 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  coke  from  which  the  volatile  con- 
stituents have  been  already  driven  off,  and  the  more 
anthracitic  any  coal  is,  the  less  is  it  capable  of  yielding  gas. 
Lignite  also  is  rarely  used  for  distillation,  owing  to  the  large 
proportion  of  oxygen  and  the  amount  of  water  in  its  com- 
position. Of  the  bituminous  coals  again,  it  is  only  the 
caking  or  pitch  coals,  and  the  canncl  or  parrot  coals,  that 
are  in  practice  used  in  gas-works.  These  also  vary  within 
veryvwide  limits  in  their  gas-making  value,  not  only  from 
the  great  difference  among  them  in  yield  of  gas,  but  alsoda 
the  illuminating  value  of  the  gas  they  evolve.  Aa  a  rule 
the  coala  which  yield  the  largest  percentage  produce 
also  the  most  highly  illuminating  qualities  of  gas.  The 
cannel  coals,  which  are  specially  recognized  as  "gas-coal," 
are  most  abundantly  developed  in  Scotland  and  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  tho  fact  of  the  unequalled  qualities  of  Scotch 
cannel  and  of  the  allied  substance,  bituminous  shale,  for  gas- 
making,  has  had  the  effect  of  rendering  illumination  by  gas 
much  more  general  and  satisfactory  in  Scotland  than  in  any 
other  country    It  is  only  a  vory  imperfect  valuation  of  any 
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gas-coal  that  can  be  made  from  chemical  analysis,  the  really 
sutiafaetory  teet  being  actual  experiment  According  to  H. 
Fleck,  the  coal  most  available  for  gos-makiog  should  contain 
to  every  100  parta  of  carbon  6  parU  of  hydrogen,  of  which 
4  parts  are  available-  for  forming  hydrocarbon  compounds. 
It  is  desirable  that  coal  used  for  distillation  in  gas  retorts 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  free  from  sulphur,  that  in  the 
case  of  coking  coal  the  amount  of  ash  should  be  small,  and 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  should  also  be  low,  since  that  cle- 
ment abstracts  hydrogen  to  form  injurious  witery  vapour. 
The  amount  of  ash  present,  however,  in  the  best  forms  of 
Scotch  cannel  is  large ;  and  consequently  the  resulting  coke, 
if  the  residue  can  be  so  called,  is  of  comparatively  little  value. 
Unless  coal  can  be  stored  in  sheds  which  protect  it  from  the 
weather,  it  ought  to  be  used  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
raised,  rain  and  sunshine  being  detrimental  to  its  gas-mak- 
ing qualities.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  chemical 
analysis  and  gas-yielding  properties  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
and  typical  examples  of  coal  for  gas-making : — 

Composition  of  Coal*  used  in  Oat-Jfaking. 
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Products  of  the  Distillation  of  \  ton  of  Coal. 
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•mall  fragments  of  bituminous  coal,  luted  over  with  clay 
and  placed  in  a  bright  fire,  immediately  smoke  is  Been  to 
issue  from  the  stalk  which  projects  beyond  the  fire.  The 
atnoko  soon  ceases,  and  if  a  light  is  then  applied  to  the 
orifice  of  the  stalk,  the  issuing  gas  burns  with  a  bright, 
'  '  flame,  while  a  proportion  of  a  black,  thin,  tarry  liquid 
Tout  from  the  stalk.  After  the  combustion  ceases  there 
is  left  in  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  a  quantity  of  char  or  coke. 
This  simple  operation  is,  on  a  small  scale,  an  exact  counter- 
part of  the  process  by  which  the  destructive  distillation  of 
»al  is  accomplished  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillatory  process  classed  in  the  gas-works  as 
gas,  tar,  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  with  a  solid  residue  of 
x>ke,  are  in  themselves  mixtures  of  various  definite  chemical 
impounds  ;  and  as  may  be  evident  from  the  following  list, 
hese  substances  -are  very  numerous  and  oomp'ex : — 
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The  proportions,  however,  and  even  tho  nature  of  these  pro- 
ducts of  distillation  are  greatly  modified  by  the  temperature 
at  which  the  distillation  is  effected,  a  low  red  heat  yield- 
ing a  small  proportion  of  non-condensible  gas  but  a  large 
amount  of  heavy  hydrocarbon  oils,  whence  the  distillation 
of  shales  and  coal  in  the  paraffin  manufacture  is  conducted 
at  a  low  red  beat.  By  excessive  heat,  on  the  other  hand, 
tho  compounds  evolved  become  simpler  in  their  chemical 
constitution,  carbon  is  deposited,  pure  hydrogen  is  given 
off,  and  the  gain  in  amount  of  gas  produced  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  poverty  in  illuminating  properties. 

Of  the  gases  and  vapours  which  pass  out  of  the  retorts  in 
a  highly  heated  condition,  some  portion,  consisting  of  tarry 
matter  and  ammoniacal  liquor,  precipitates,  almost  immedi- 
ately by  simple  cooling,  and  other  injurious  constituents 
must  be  removed  by  a  system  of  purification  to  which  tha 
gaseous  products  are  submitted.  What  thereafter  passes 
on  as  ordinary  gas  for  consumpt'on  still  contains  some 
percentage  of  incombustible  matters — aqueous  vapour, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  The  combustible 
portion  also  is  separable  into  two  classes,  viz.,  non-luminous 
supporters  of  combustion,  and  tho  himiniferous  constitu- 
ents,— the  former  embracing  hydrogen,  marah  gas  (light 
carburetted  hydrogen),  and  carbonic  oxide,  while  the  letter 
includes  the  hydrocarbon  gases  acetylene,  ethylene  (olefiant 
gas  or  heavy  carburetted  hydrogen),  propylene,  butyleue, 
and  vapours  of  the  beuzol  and  naphthalin  series 

Formerly  it  was  the  habit  to  regard  the  proportion  of 
heavy  carburetted  hydrogen  (ethylene  and  its  homologues) 
as  the  measure  of  the  illuminating  power  of  a  gas.  It  has, 
however,  been  pointed  out  by  Berthelot  that  the  proportion 
of  such  compounds  in  some  gas  of  good  luminous  qualities 
is  exceedingly  small ;  and  in  particular  he  cites  the  case  of 
Paris  gas,  which,  according  to  his  analysis,  contains  only  a 
mere  trace  of  acetylene,  ethylene,  and  other  hydrocarbons, 
with  3  to  3-5  per  cent,  of  benzol  vapours.  Subsequent  ex- 
periment* of  Dittmar  have-proved  that  a  mixture  of  pure 
othylene  and  hydrogen  burnt  in  the  proportion  of  3  volumes 
of  hydrogen  to  1  of  ethylene  yields  littlo  more  light  than 
ordinary  marsh  gas,  while  benzol  vapour  to  the  extent  of 
'only  3  per  cent  in  hydrogen,  gives  a  brilliantly  luminous 
flame.  Frankland  and  Thorno  have  more  recently  deter 
mined  the  illuminating  power  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
in  van 


vapour  burnt  for  1  hour  i 
following  results : — 
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Thus  it  is  highly  prubable  that  the  illuminating  value  of 
coal-gas  depends  much  more  on  the  presence  of  benzol 
vapour  than  on  the  proportion  of  the  heavy  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons, and  the  estimation  of  benzol  in  the  gas  is  -a  point 
which  has  hitherto  been  comparatively  neglected.  In  view 
of  the  inference  thut  tho  presence  of  benzol  vapour  is  so 
intimately  related  to  illuminating  power,  the  fact  observed 
by  Dittmar  that  water  readily  and  largely  dissolves  it  out 
of  any  gas  mixture  is  of  great  consequence.  When  ben- 
zolated  hydrogen  containing  6  per  cent,  of  benzol  vapour 
was  shaken  up  with  water,  the  percentile  of  tho  vapour 
was  found  on  analysis  to  bo  reduced  to  le-s  than  2. 
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The  average  eompoairirn  of  the  gas  supplied  to  London 
is,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr  Letheby,  thus  s( 
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Cannel  gas  is  now,  however,  supplied  only  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  and  to  certain  of  the  Government  offices. 

MaXPFACTTJHE  OF  COAL-GAS. 

The  series  of  operations  connected  with  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  coal-gas  embrace  the  process*)  of  dis- 
tillation, condensation,  exhaustion,  scrubbing  or  washing, 
purification,  measuring,  storing,  and  distribution  by  the 
governor  to  the  mains,  whence  the  consumers'  supply  is 
drawn.  In  connexion  with  consumption,  pressure  of  the 
giw,  measurement  of  the  amount  consumed,  and  the  burners 
and  other  arrangements  for  lighting  are  the  most  important 
con&idcratiotm. 


Site  and  Arrangement  of  Worit. — The  choice  of  a  site 
for  a  gaa  establishment  is  necessarily  conditioned  »y  local 
circumstances ;  but  the  facta  that  a  considerable  ares  is  re- 
quired, end  that,  at  best,  the  works  do  not  improve  the 
amenity  of  any  neighbourhood,  are  important  considerations. 
A  central  position  with  respect  to  the  area  to  be  supplied 
ia  certainly  desirable,  but  in  the  cirru  instances  it  is  seldom 
to  be  obtained  Of  even  greater  consequence  for  a  large 
work  is  ready  access  to  »  railway  or  other  means  of  trans- 
port ;  end  most  of  the  great  establishment*  are  now  con- 
nected by  Hiding  with  lines  of  railway,  whereby  coeds,  itc, 
aro  delivered  direct  from  the  waggons  to  the  store  or  retort- 
house,  and  in  too  same  way  the  coke  and  residual  prod  acts 
are  removed.  Where  the  arrangement  ia  practicable,  it  is 
also  desirable  that  the  works  should  be  crrctcd  at  the  lowe«t. 
level  of  the  area  to  be  snpjdied,  since  coal  gas,  beLig  speci- 
fically lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  acquires  a  certain 
amount- of  pressure  as  it  rises  in  pipes,  which  pressure 
facilitates  its  distribution,  and  it  ia  much  easier  to  control 
than  to  beget  pressure.  In  the  planning  of  works,  regard 
must  be  given  to  economy  of  space  and  to  labour-earing 
arrangements,  so  that  the  cost  of  manual  labour  may  be 
minimised,  and  operations  proceed  in  an  orderly,  methodical, 
and  easily-controlled  manner.  The  accompanying  ground 
plan  of  gas-works  (fig.  1)  has  been  kindly  fnmished  by 
Mr  Jamss  Hislop  of  Glasgow,  a  gas  engineer  of  known  sk.ll 
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Fio.  1.— Ground-Plan  of  Oas  Winks 
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and  experience;  and  while  it, shows  arrangements  of  the 
most  approved  character,  it  will  also  enable  the  reader  to 
recognize  the  position  of  the  various  erections  and  apparatus 
as  they  follow  each  Other,  and  as  they  will  now  bo  described. 

JUtoiii. — Retorts  for  destructive  distillation  of  coal  are 
formed  of  cast  iron,  clay,  brick,  or  wrought  iron.  Various 
shapes  have  been  adopted  in  the  construction  of  these 
vessels ;  nor  have  their  forms  been  more  varied  than  the 
modes  in  which  they  have  been  disposed  in  the  furnaces. 
In  many  instances  they  have  been  constructed  of  a 
cylindrical  shape  varying  in  length  and  diameter.  Those 
first  employed  were  of  iron,  with  the  axis  vertical,  but 
experienco  soon  showed  that  this  position  was  extremely 
inconvenient,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  which  it  occasioned 
in  removing  the  coke. 

The  retorts  were  therefore  next  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  as  being  not  only  more  favourable  to  the  most 
"  distribution  of  tho  heat,  but  better  adapted  to 


the  introduction  of  the  coal  and  the  subsequent  removal  of 
the  coke.  At  first  the  heat  was  applied  directly  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  retort ;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that  the 
high  temperature  to  which  it  was  necessary  to  expose  it,  for 
the  perfect  decomposition  of  the  coal,  proved  destructive  to 
tho  lower  side,  and  rendered  it  useless  long  before  the  upper 
part  had  sustained  much  injury.  The  next  improvement 
was,  accordingly,  to  interpose  an  arch  of  brickwork  between 
it  and  tho  furnace,  and  to  compensate  for  the  diminished 
intensity  of  the  beat  by  a  more  equally  diffused  distribution 
of  it  over  the  surface  of  the  retort  This  was  effected  by 
causing  tho  flue  of  tho  furnace  to  return  towards  the  mouth 
of  the  retort,  and  again  conducting  it  in  an  opposite  direc 
tion,  till  the  heated  air  finally  escaped  into  tho  chimney. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  so  long  as  iron  retort* 
were  in  use,  but  on  the  general  adoption  of  clay  retorts 
tho  furnaces  were  constructed  to  allow  the  fire  to  ph»y  freely 
around  them. 
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TLe  cylindrical  form  of  retort  a  (fig.  2)  was  long  in  favour 
oa  account  of  its  great  durability,  bat  it  is  not  H  well  fitted 
forrapidde-        ^  .  _  _ 

composition  tfvsJUhA  <C2o^i  iLnOatTPst) 
of  the  coal  >kSJ»'  ^jfejfc-g^' 
as  the  ellip-  ^ 
tical  6,  or  ~ 
the  flat-bottomed  or  D-ahaped  retorts  d,  which  are  now 
principally  in  use.  Retorts  are  also  made  of  a  rectangular 
section  with  the  corners  rounded  and  the  roof  arched. 
Elliptical  retorts  are  varied  into  what  arc  called  ear-shaped 
or  kidney -shaped  c,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  set  retorts  of 
different  forms  in  the  same  bench,  for  the  convenience  of 
filling  up  the  haunches  of  the  arch  which  encloses  them. 

The  length  of  single  retorts  varies  from  6  to  »  feet,  but  they 
are  now  in  some  cases  mado  19  J  foot  in  length  and  12A 
inches  in  internal  diameter,  these  being  charged  from  botfi 
ends. 

Every  retort  is  famished  with  a  separate  mouthpiece, 
usually  of  cast  iron,  with  a  socket  6  (fig.  3)  for  receiving  the 
stand-pipe  or  ascen- 
sion-pipe, and  there 
w  a  movable  lid 
to  the 
together 
with  an  ear-box 
cast  on  each  side  of 
the  retort  for  re- 
reiving  the  cars 
which  support  the 
lid.  Fig.  3  shows 
a  form  of  mouth- 
pi  oca  attached  to 
the  retort  a,  and 
also  the  method  of 
screwing  the  lid  to  the  mouthpiece.  That  part  of  the  lid 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  edge  of  the  mouthpiece 
has  applied  to  it  a  lute  of  lime  mortar  and  fire  clay,  and 
when  the  lid  is  screwed  up,  a  portion  of  this  lute  oozes  out 
round  the  edges  and  forma  a  gas-tight  joint 

Except  for  small  works,  where  the  manufacture  is  int:r- 
mittont,  and  where,  consequently,  the  retort  heat  has  to  be 
got  up  frequently,  iron  retorts  are  now  little  used.  Clay 
retorts,  which  at  present  are  in  most  general  use,  wear  cut 
quickly ;  they  very  frequently  crack  so  seriously  on  the  first 
application  of  heat  that  they  must  be  removed  from  the 
'  before  being  used  at  all,  and  in  scarcely  any  case 
ey  in  action  perfectly  free  from  cracks.  Numerous 
mpU  have  been  made  to  introduce  retorts  built  of  brick  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  making  and  keeping  the  joints  air- 
tight has  proved  a  serious  obstacle  to  their  use.     In  the 


carbonise  500  tons  cannel  coal,  or  2000  tana  per  oven  of 
four,  without  any  repairs  whatever.  Decayed  bricks  may 
be  removed  from  these  retorts  and  sew  ones  inserted,  and 
when  thoroughly  repaired  they  are  again  equal  to  new. 
Thus  the  durability  of  each  retort  is  so  great  »■>»«*■  they  are 
calculated  to  cost  about  Jth  of  a  penny  per  1000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  generated,  as  against  Id.  in  the  case  of  moulded 
retorts,  and  7A  with  iron  retorts,  for  the  same  production 
of  gas.  In  the  Hislop  retort  the  arched  bricks  are  made 
plain,  without  groove  or  rebate  joints — being  thus  stronger, 
more  readily  put  together,  and  also  cheaper.  Carbon  does 
not  collect  so  rapidly  on  brick  retorts  as  on  those  of  clay, 
the  bricks  being  harder  pressed  and  better  burned.  On 
first  lighting  brick  retorts,  a  charge  of  i 
mixed  niftkds  them  perfectly  gftfr tight 
Retort  SettiMg.—A.  furnace  or  bed  «' 
of  a  group  or  setting,  heated  by  a  separate  fire.  The 
furnace  is  lined  with  the  most  refractory  fire  bricks,  and 
while  the  whole  brickwork  is  made  of  such  strength  and 
solidity  as  ensures  the  safety  of  the  retorts,  the  internal 
construction  is  so  planned  that  the  heat  has  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  direct  play  on  the  retorta  the  number 
of  retorts  to  one  furnace  varies  from  1  to  15,  from  4  to 
7  being  the  number  most  commonly  adopted ;  and  these  are 
variously  arranged  to  bring  them  all  as  close  to  the  furnace 
heat  aa  practicable.  In  some  retort-houses  the  furnaeea  are 
built  in  two  stages  or  stories,  from  the  upper  of  which  the 
retorts  are  charged  and  drawn,  while  at  the  lower  level  the 
glowing  coke  is  removed  and  quenched.  The  whole  range 
of  furnaces  constitutes  the  retort  bench,  having  a  common 


the  retorts  is  broken  into 
thereby.    Figs.  5  (elevation 


The, 

1  lb  in  weight  or 
and  6  (section)  illustrate  the 


4.— Hulop'n  Brick  Rstort 

brick  retort  made  of  Glenboig  Star  fire-clay,  according  to 
the  plan  of  Mr  James  Hislop,  it  is  claimed  that  the 
difficulty  is  surmounted,  and  that  both  the  retort  and  it* 
setting  present  great  advantage  and  economy.  These 
brick  retorts  (fig.  4)  are  Q -shaped,  9  feet  long  and  with 
diameters  of  22  and  13 J  inches,  set  four  in  an  oven  to  one 
onarched  furnace,  iu  in  ng.  7,   hach  retort  will,  it  is  affirmed, 


FlO.  5.  —  Elevation  of  HUlop's  On  Roiort  Fornmc*. 

retort  setting  and  arrangement  of  furnace  and  flues  adopted 
by  Mr  Hislop  for  his  brick  retorts,  in  which,  by  the  use  of 
centre  blocks,  as  seen  in  the  open  front  illustration  (fig.  7), 
the  necessity  for  internal  arching  is  avoided. 

Retort  furnaces  are  commonly  fired  or  Luted  with  a 
portion  of  the  coke  which  forms  one  of  the  bye-prodttctl  of 
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the  gas  manufacture ;  bat  in  works  where  sh&le  and  rich 
cancel  coals  aro  distilled,  common  coal  most  bo  used  in  the 

furnaces.     At  the  I  Try  Gas  Works  of  the 


•ft'" 


Fio.  6. -Section  of  Retort  I3«l  on  line  A  A  cf  fig.  5. 

Paririenne  (T£cl<ii)  a<je  et  de  Chiuffage  ■  par  It  Gai,  the 
retorts  are  heated  by  gas  on  a  method  modified  from  the 
regenerative   gas  furnace.     Sectional  illustra- 

rTH—1 


Rotort  Solving  in  Hiolop't  Furnace. 


tions  of  a  retort  setting  on  this  plan,  and  a  description  of 
the  various  arrangements  connected  with  the  regenerators 
and  the  controlling  of  the  air  and  gas  cui-rcnts,  will  be 
found  in  the  article  Furnace,  vol.  ix.  pp.  846,  817. 

Ordinarily  the  work  of  charging  and  drawing  the 
*etorts  is  accomplished  by  manual  labour,  by  meaus  (.imply 
of  shovels  for  charging,  and  long  iron  rake*  for  drawing  the 
spent  c'aarge.  In  the  larger  works  it  ia  usual  to  charge  the 
retorts  with  a  scoop  semi-cylindrical  in  form,  made  a  little 
shorter  than  the  retort,  and  of  such  a  diameter  that  it  can 


with  ease  be  pushed  in  and  overturned  within  the  retort 
The  scoop  deposits  the  coal  neatly  over  the  sole  of  the 
retort,  and  of  course  the  lid  is  much  more  quickly  replaced 
than  can  be  done  with  shovel  charging.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  purely  mechanical 
means  of  feeding  retorts,  hitherto  with  indiffertut  success,— 
such  devices  as  a  travelling  endless  sole  and  a  rotating  sole 
having  been  tried  without  good  effect  A  charging  machine 
and  a  drawing  machine,  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  have 
been  introduced  by  Mr  Foulis,  the  engineer  of  the  Glasgow 
Corporation  Gas  Works,  but  after  prolonged  trial  both  in 
Glasgow  and  in  Manchester,  these  have  not  yet  proved  satis 
factory  in  action.  In  West's  patent  the  charging  is  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  a  small  waggon  within  the  retort 
which  distributes  the  charge  evenly  and  uniformly 
Neither  baa  it  however,  met  general  acceptance. 

The  retorts  are  kept  at  a  bright  red  heat,  and  for  coal 
with  a  high  percentage  of  volatile  matter  a  higher  tempera- 
tare  is  ltiquiaite  than  is  needed  for  coal  leas  rich  in  gas.  As 
the  retorts  in  one  setting  are  necessarily  subject  to  some- 
what different  amounts  of  heat  the  charges  in  those  nearest 
the  furnace  fire,  and  consequently  most  highly  heated,  most 
be  drawn  more  frequently  than  the  others,  as  otherwise  the 
quality  of  the  gas  would  be  deteriorated,  and  a  large  pro. 
portion  of  sulphur  compounds  would  be  given  off  from  the 
overburnt  coke. 

In  drawing  a  charge  the  lid  is  first  slightly  opened  and 
the  escaping  gas  lighted,  to  prevent  an  explosion  or  "  rap" 
chat  would  otherwise  ensue.  The  gas  is  prevented  from 
escaping  outward  by  the  ascension  pipe  dipping  into  the 
hydraulic  main  as  afterwards  explained ;  but  in  some  cases 
special  valves  are  fitted  on  the  ascension  pipe  to  prevent  a 
back  rushing  of  the  gas.  A  carbonaceous  deposit  forma  on 
the  Bides  of  the  retorts,  which  requires  to  be  periodically 
removed  by  *'  scurfing  "  with  chisels,  or  burning  it  off  with 
free  admission  of  air  or  steam. 

The  Hydraulic  Main. — From  the  retorts  the  gas,  after 
its  production,  ascends  by  means  of  pipes  called  ascension- 
pipes  B  (figs.  5  and  6)  into  what  is  termed  the  condens- 
ing or  hydraulic  main  HH,  which  ia  a  large  pipe  or  long 
reservoir  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  supported  by 
columns  in  front  of  the  brick-work  which  contains  the  re- 
torts A.  This  part  of  a  gas  apparatus  is  intended  to  serve 
a  twofold  purpose : — first  to  condense  the  tnr  and  some 
mmoniacal  liquor,  and  secondly,  to  allow  each  of  the  re- 
torts to  be  charged  singly  without  permitting  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  the  others,  at  the  time  that  operation  is  going  on, 
to  make  its  escape.  To  accomplish  these  objects  one  end 
of  the  hydraulic  main  is  closed  by  a  flange ;  and  the  other, 
where  it  is  connected  with  the  pipes  for  conducting  the  gas 
towards  the  tar  vessel  and  purifying  apparatus,  has,  crossing 
it  in  the  inside,  a  partition  occupying  the  lower  half  of  the 
area  of  the  section,  by  which  the  condensing  vessel  is  always 
kept  half  full  of  liquid  matter.  The  stand-pipes  are  con- 
nected by  a  flange  with  a -dip-pipe  C,  arising  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  condensing  main  HH,  and  as  the  lower  end  of 
U  dips  about  2  inches  below  the  level  of  the  liquid  matter, 
it  is  evident  that  no  gas  can  return  and  escape  when  the 
mouthpiece  on  the  retort  is  removed,  until  it  has  forced  the 
liquid  matter  over  the  bend,  a  result  which  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  making  it  of  a  suitable  length.  The  tax  which 
-  deposited  in  the  hydraulic  main  overflows  at  the  partition, 
and  is  carried  by  a  pipe  to  the  tar  well. 

Condensation. — The  gas  as  it  passes  on  from  the  hydraulic 
n.ain  is  still  of  a  temperature  from  130°  to  140"  Fahr.,  and 
c  onsequently  carries  with  it  heavy  hydrocarbons,  which,  aa 
it)  temperature  falls,  would  be  deposited  It  is'  therefore 
a  first  consideration  in  ordinary  working  to  have  theee 
c  indensable  vapours  at  onee  separated,  and  the  object  of 
the  condenser  is  to  cool  the  gas  down  to  a  temperature 
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■early  that  of  the  aurrouuding  atmosphere, 
trivances  employed  for  the  purpose  of  coi 
all  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  object  would  be 
best  attained  by  causing  the  gas  to  travel  through  a  great 
extent  of  pipes  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  winding 
through  it  like  the  worm  of  a  still,  or  ascending  upwards 
downwards  in  a'  circuitous  manner.    An  improvement 


on  this  form  of  condenser,  and  one  now  in  general  use,  is 


represented 


series  of  upright 


1 


Fig.  8. 

connected  in  pairs  at  the  top  oy  semicircular  pipes 
\\  e,  and  terminating  at  the  bottom  in  a  trough  X  Y  con- 
taining water,  and  divided  by  means  of  partitions  in  such  a 
way  that,  as  the  gas  enters  the  trough  from  one  pipe,  it 
passes  up  the  next  pipe  and  dowu  into  the  next  partition, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  condenser.  The  cooling  power 
of  this  air  cood sneer,  n  it  is  called,  is  sometimes  assisted 
by  allowing  cold  water  to  trickle  over  the  outer  surface  of 
the  pipas.  Annnlur  tubes  for  condensing  are  also  used,  in 
which  the  gas  is  exposed  to  a  much  greater  cooling  surface, 
and  in  some  large  works  the  condensers  are  cooled  by  a 
current  of  water.  In  passing  through  the  pipes  the  gas  is 
considerably  reduced  in  temperature,  and  the  tar  and  am- 
moniacal  liquor  condense,  the  tar  subsiding  to  the  bottom  of 
the  troughs,  and  theammoniacal  liquorfioating  on  the  surface. 
In  course  of  time  the  water  in  the  trough  is  entirely  displaced 
by  these  two  gaseous  products,  and  as  they  accumulate  they 
pass  off  into  the  tar-tank,  from  which  either  liquor  can  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  pump  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The 
New  York  Gas  Lighting  Company  employ  a  multitubular 
condenser,  consisting  of  two  sets  of  eight  boxes,  each  con- 
100  tubes  3  inch**  diameter  by  15  feet  long, 
each  set  of  tubes,  up  one  and  down  another,  the 

while  it 


gas  travels,  cooled  by  an  external 
traverses  the  240  feet  of  piping  in  the 


The  practice  of  condensation  and  separation  of  tarry 
by  rapid  cooling  is  condemned  by  Mr  Bowditch  and 
many  eminent  authorities  on  the  ground  that  thereby  a 
proportion  of  light  hydrocarbons  are  thrown  down  with  the 
heavier  deposit,  which  on  another  method  of  treatment 
would  form  part  of  the  permanent  gas  and  materially  enrich 
its  quality.  A  system  of  treating  gas  has  accordingly 
l  introduced  by  Messrs  Aitken  Ai  Young,  in  which  the 
gas,  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  is  carried  from  the  retorts 
into  an  apparatus  termed  an  analyser,  which  consists  of  an 
enclosed  series  of  trays  and  chambers  arranged  in  vertical 
series,  in  principle  like  a  Coffey  still,  the  lower  portion 
of  which  is  artificially  heated.  In  action  the  analyser 
separates  the  heavier  carbonaceous  part  of  the  tarTy  matter 
in  the  lower  part  or  chambers,  and  as  the  gas  gradually 
ascends  from  one  tray  or  tier  to  another,  it  is  at  once  cool- 
ing and  depositing  increasingly  lighter  fluids,  while  it  is 
meeting  and  being  subjected  to  the  purifying  action  of  the 
light  hydrocarbons  already  deposited.  Thus  on  entering 
the  analyser  it  meets,  at  a  high  temperature,  heavy  tar 
deposits,  and  it  passes  out  of  the  apparatus  cooled  down  to 
nearly  atmospheric  temperature  after  being  in  contact  with 
the  lightest  fluid  hydrocarbons. 

Exhamtion. — To  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  gas  con- 
siderable obstructions  are  interposed  in  connexion  with  its 
further  purification  and  storing  in  the  gas-holders,  and  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that,  were  it  not  artificially  pro- 
pelled, there  would  be  a  pressure  in  the  retort  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  resistance  the  gas  meets  with  in  its  onward  pro- 
gress. The  relief  of  this  back  pressure  not  only  improves 
the  quality  of  the  gas,  but  also  increases  its  amount  by  about 
10  per  cent  Among  the  numerous  methods  of  exhaustion 
which  have  -been  proposed  since  the  operation  was  first 
introduced  in  1839,  there  are  several  rotary  exhausters,  hav- 
ing more  or  lens  of  a  fan  action,  and  recently  an  apparatus 
on  the  principle  of  a  Giffard's  injector  has  been  intro- 
duced, chiefly  in  Continental  works.  A  most  efficient  form 
is  found  in  the  piston  exhauster,  a  kind  of  pumping  engine 
with  slide  valves,  which  exhausts  the  gas  in  both  the 
upward  and  the  downward  strokes  of  its  piston.  The  action  of 
the  exhauster  is  controlled  by  a  governor,  which  passes  back 
a  proportion  of  the  gas  when  the  apparatus  is  working  too 
fast  for  the  rate  of  production  in  the  retorts ;  and  "  pass 
by"  valves  are  arranged  to  carry  the  gaa  onward  without 
passing  through  the  exhauster  should  it  cease  to  work  from 
accident  or  any  other  cause. 

Purification.—  The  operations  embraced  under  this  head 
have  for  their  cbject  the  removal  from  the  gas  of  am- 
monia, sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  carbonic  acid  as  the 
main  impurities,  with  smaller  proportions  of  other  sulphuric 
and  of  cyanogen  compounds. 

The  agencies  adopted  are  partly  mechanical  and  partly 
chemical,  the  separation  of  the  ammonia  being  first  effected 
in  the  "  scrubber,"  from  which  the  gas  passes  on  to  complete 
its  purification  in  the  ■  purifiers.'  *h  early  times  the  purify- 
ing was  performed  in  a  single  operation  by  the  use  of  milk 
of  lime  in  the  wet  purifier,  a  form  of  apparatus  still  in  us* 
where  wet  purifying  u  permissible. 

The  Wet  Purifier. — This  apparatus  was  supplied  with  a 
cream  of  lime  and  water,  but,  although  it  was  a  mo*t 
efficient  purifying  agent,  the  ammonia  now  of  so  much  value 
was  lost  by  it*  use,  and  the  "  blue  billy,"  as  the  saturated 
liquid  holding  the  impurities  was  termed,  created  an  intol- 
erable nuisance,  and  could  be  in  no  harmless  way  got  rid 
of.  Except  in  email  works,  wet  purifying  is  not  now 
practised. 

The  Scrubber. — The  object  sought  in  an  ordinary 
acrubber  is  to  cause  a  large  amount  of  gas  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  ot 
once  to dissolve out  auiojouiucai  ga^s,  which  arc  exceeu...yly 
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soluble  in  water,  to  obtain  a 


liquor  from 
to 


Kig.  9.—  Ilialops  8crnbber— Sectional  Elevation. 


prevent  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  from  being  acted  on, — they 
being  also  soluble  in  water.    The  ordinary  form  of  scrubber 


Fig.  10.—  Hislop's  Scrubber— Plan. 

consists  of  a  tower  or  hollow  column,  vertically  divided  into 
♦two,  and  filled  with  coke,  &C.    The  gas  passes  up  or 


and  down  the  other,  and  from  the  top  a  constant  small 
stream  of  weak  ammoniacal  liquor  trickles  down.  Such  a 
eorabber,  it  ia  stated,  is  subject  to  clogging  by  deposits  of 
tar,  and  equally  efficiout  work  ia  done  without  that  draw- 
back by  an  apparatus  in  which  perforated  iron  platea  occupy 
the  place  of  the  coke,  and  ia  the  Livesey  scrubber  layer* 
of  thin  deal  beards  are  employed.  These  boards  are  set  in 
tiers  perpendicularly,  slightly  crossing  each  other,  with 
about  A  of  an  inch  between  each  tier.  Anderson's  washer 
is  a  form  of  scrubber  recently  introduced,  in  which  the 
interior  is  occupied  with  a  series  of  rotating  whalebone 
brushes,  which  dip  into  troughs  of  ammoniacal  liquor,  and 
in  their  revolution  meet  and  agitata  the  gas  in  iU  passage 
upwards  through  the  tower  or  column.  The  scrubber 
shown  in  section  and  plan  in  figs.  9  and  10  ia  a  form 
introduced  by  Mr  James  HiBlop.  It  contains  10  tiers  of 
trays  of  cast  iron,  perforated  with  j-inch  holes  at  a  distance 
*of  2  inches  from  centra  to  centre.  The  gas  passes  upwards 
through  these,  meeting  in  its  course  a  shower  of  ammoniacal 
liquor  pumped  up  and  distributed  by  the  rose  arrange- 
ment shown  in  fig.  9.  The  bottom  part  of  the  scrubber, 
to  the  height  of  the  first  course  of.  plates,  is  filled  with 
liquor,  which  is  repumped  till  it  reaches  the  strength  de- 
sired for  the.  manufacturer  of  ammonia  sulphate. 

The  Purifier*. — The  ordinary  lime  purifier,  by  which 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  are  abstracted 
from  the  gas,  consists  of  a  large  rectangular  vessel  seen  in 
section  in  fig.  1 1.   Internally  it  ia  occupied  with  rangea 


Fm.  M.-««oUmi  of  Ltan*  Purifier. 

of  wooaen  trays  or  sieves  A,  made  in  the  form  of  grids  ot 
I  inch  wood,  with  about  half  an  inch  between  the  baca 
These  are  covered  with  eliptitly  moistened  slaked  limt 
B  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches,  and  from  three  to  six 
tiara  of  such  sieves  are  ranged  in  each  purifier.  The  gaa 
enters  at  the  bottom  by  a  tube  C,  the  month  or  inlet  being 
protected  from  lime  falling  into  it  by  a  cover  D,  and  it 
forces  its  way  upward  through  all  the  trays  till,  reaching  the 
lid  or  cover  E,  it  descends  by  an  internal  pocket  F  to  the 
exit  tube  G,  whieh  leada  to  the  next  purifier.  The  edges 
of  the  lid  dip  into  an  external  water  seal  or  late  H 
whereby  the  gas  is  prevented  from  escaping.  The  purifi  en 
arts  generally  arranged  in  sea  of  four,  three  being  in  use, 
through  which  the  gas  passe*  in  succession  while  the  fourth 
ia  being  renewed ;  and  to  control  the  course  of  the  gai 
among  the  purifiers,  the  following  ingenious  arrange 
valves  and  pipes  was  devised  by  M 


meat  of 
(%  12). 

It  has  a  cover  fitting  within  it  in  such  a  way  at  to  eomnmnicaU 
with  the  pipe  a  and  cither  of  the  four  inlet  pipes,  and  also  to  com- 
municate lietween'  otifl  of  the  outlet  pipes  and  the  pipe  h,  which 
carrie*  off  the  purified  gaa.  The  inlet  pipes,  b,  d,  /,  admit  the  g*» 
from  the  central  case  to  the  bottom  of  the  purifiers;  and  the  outlet 
pipes,  c,  t,  g,  return  the  gaa  from  the  purifiers  back  to  the  caae, 
after  it  has  pa*aed  up  through  the  layers  of  lime,  and  descended  at 


the  back  of  a  partition  plato  in  each  purifier  to  the  outlet  pipes  at 
the  bottom,  a  is  the  main  inlet  pipe  for  conveying  tbe  gas  fvsse 
the  scrubber  or  the  condenser,  ana  h  is  ths  main  outlet  pipe  tor 
conveying  the  gas  to  the  gasholder.  The  central  cylinder  contain* 
water  to  the  depth  of  10  inches,  and  the  ten  pipes  rise  up  through 
the  bottom  to  the  height  of  12  inches,  so  that  the  mouth  of  each  is 
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i  ladies  above  the  surfxes  of  the  water. 


The  cover  which  fits  into 
thTcyiicilrr  U  4  feet  3  inches  In  diameter,  and  U  divided  iito  fi»* 
narts  the  first  of  which.  1,  fits  orer  the  inlet  pipe  a,  and  oveT 
•  of  the  into*  tittm.9  leaditur  to  the  purifiers.  ■  The 


3,  and  5  fit 


separated  in  an  uncomMned  form,  2FeS+ SO  -  FW,Os  +  29 
The  mixed  material  can  be  again  employed  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  gas,  and  th*  ™o<*»  mav  be  reneatod  until  the 


powers  of  the  mixture.    The  a 
panics  the  gas  is  retained  by 
gradually  accumulate*  in  the  mixta  re.  For 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  unaffected  by  this  treatment, 
the  gaa  next  paaeoa  on  to  a  dry  lime  purifier. 

The  gaa  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  passed  o» 
through  the  station  meter  to  register  the  amount  made  tad 
stored  in  the  ge*4older*.  At  thU  etage  it  may  be  interest 
iag  to  compare  the  composition  of  the  gas  aa  it  exists  ; 
different  stages  of  the  manufacture,  as  these  show  t 
of  the  successive  purifying 
feet,  the 


Taking  1000  cubic 


Fig.  It. 

 an  inlet  and  aa  outlet  pipe,  while  one  parti- 

twm.  4.  fits  orer  one  outlet  pips  from  one  purifier,  and  orer  the 
pipe  A,  which  leads  to  the  gas-holder.  la  fig.  It  the  arrangement 
ii  inch  ei  to  open  a  commarii  cation  between  the  •inlet  pipe  a  and 
the  putiner  A.  How  supposing  the  gas  to  hare  paised  from  the 
scrubber  into  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  its  only  means  of  escape 
it  to  pus  down  the  pi|«  b  into  the  purifier  A,  where  it  ascends 
through  the  layers  of  lime,  and  passing  over  the  top  of  a  dividing 
plate,  descend*  sad  escapes  from  the  bottom  of  the  purifier  by  the 
ripe  e  bask  to  the  cylinder.  Here  its  only  means  of  escape  ts  by 
the  pipe  at,  which  conducts  it  to  tbo  purifier  B.  in  which  it  ascends 
and  descends  as  before,  returning  by  the  pipe  e  to  the  cylinder, 
whence  it  proceeds  by  the  pips/into  the  purifier  C,  then  along  the 
pipe  j,  which  is  shut  off  from  communication  with  any  pipe  except 
V  by  which  it  is  eoneeyed  sway  to  the  gas-holder.  By  this 
arrangement  the  three  purifiers  A  B  C  are  being  worked,  while  a 
fourth  purifier  D  is  being  emptied  and  recharged  with  lima 
When  it  is  found,  on  testing  the  gas,  thst  the  lime  is  unfit  for  its 
office,  the  purifier  A  is  thrown  cut  of  work,  snd  D  is  brought  In. 
The  frame  ts  then  shifted  so  aa  to  bring  the  triangular  division  1 
orer  if,  by  which  means  BCD  will  be  the  working  purifiers,  and 
A  will  be  throws  out  of  use.  1a  this  way,  by  shifting  the  frame 
round  its  osntn  ever  sash  of  the  four  outlet  pipes,  any  three  of  the 
purifiers  can  be  brought  into  action. 

The  " oxide"  method  of  purifying  the  gaa,  originally 
introduced  by  M.  Laming,  and  shortly  afterwards  patented 
by  Mr  Hi: Is,  is  now  largely  used  in  ordinary  gas-works.  It 
is  based  upon  the  property  of  the  hydrsted  oxide  of  iron  to 
<iecompoae  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  apportion  of  the  sulphur 
forming  a  sulphide  with  the  iron.  Quicklime  is  also  used 
to  separate  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  mixed 
with  -sawdust  or  cinders  (breexs)  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  this  mixture  is  placed  in  the 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gaa  has  passed 
it,  the  purifiers  are  opened,  and  the  mixture  ia 
i  air,  wader  which  new  condition  it  combines 
fitted  for  use  in  the  puri- 
ne mr  in  these  opera- 
mixture  of  hydrated  oxide  of 
vOed  hydrogen,  forming  ferrous 
sulphide  and  water,  and  liberating  sulphur,  thna: — 
Pe/)l  +  8Hf8-2Fe8  +  S  +  3H,0.  The  ferrous  sulphide, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  its  sulphur  is 
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Thjs  GathhelJer.—lhti,  which  ia  frequently  designated 
the  gasometer,  though  incorrectly,  since  it  does  not  in  any 
way  measure  gas,  but  simply  stores  it  for  cuusuropt^"' 
MhU  of  two  portions  the  "tank"  T  (fig.  13) 
'•'  holder"  O.  The  tank  is  a  cylindrical  pit,  sun 
a  central  core,  which  is  usually  covered  with  concrete  c  at 
top,  and  has  its  aides  built  of  masonry  or  brick-work,  p,  b. 
The  tank  is  water-tight,  and  is  filled  to  a  high  level  witL 
above  which  project  two  tubes  m  m,  one  being  the 


^Formerly  gas-holders  were  made  of  heavy  plate  iron, 
"  by  angle-iron  and  stays,  and  of  so  great  a 
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weight  as  to  require  a  complex  system  of  equilibrium  chsins 
and  counterbalancing  weight*  to  relieve  tho  gaa  from  the 
great  pressure  to  which  it  would  otherwise  bu  subjected. 
They  sre  now  made  so  light  that  they  require  to  be  loaded 
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in  order  to  supply  the  required  pressure,  and  their  rise  and 
fall  are  regulated  by  means  of  gaide-rods  t  i  round  the  tank. 
For  economy  of  space  holders  in  which  different  segments 
"telescope"  over  each  other  are  now  much  employed. 
This  form  of  holder  consists  of  two  or  even  three  separate 
parts, — the  upper  having  tho  form  of  the  common  gas- 
holder, and  the  other  being  open  at  the  top  as  well  as  the 
bottom.  They  are  connected  by  the  recurred  upper  edge  of 
the  lower  fitting  into  a  channel  which  runs  round  the  bottom 
of  the  upper,  whereby  the  entire  structure  is  rendered  air- 
tight at  the  line  of  junction. 


of  great  capacity 

are  now  erected  in  connexion  with  Urge  works.  The 
Imperial  Company  in  London  possesses  two,  at  Bromley 
and  Hackney,  telescopic  in  form, — the  outer  segment 
measuring  200  fset  in  diameter  by  35  feet  deep,  and  the 
inner  197  feet  by  35.  These  holders  are  each  capable  of 
storing  2  million  cubic  feet  of  gas,  which  at  sp,  gr.  480 
would  weigh  73  tons.  A  still  larger  holder  is  at  the 
Fulham  station  of  the  Oas  Light  Company,  it  being  223 
feet  in  diameter  and  rising  66  feet,  with  a  capacity  equal 
to  3  million  cubic  feet. 

The  Governor. — An  efficient  control  of  the  pressure  of  the 
gas,  along  its  whole  course  from  ths  gas-holder  to  the  point 
of  consumption,  is  an  object  of  great  importance  for  the 
avoiding  of  leakage,  for  equal  distribution,  and  for  supply- 
ing tho  burners  at  that  pressure  which  yields  the  largest 
illuminating  effect  Uncontrolled  pressure  may  aupply 
certain  levels  in  a  proper  manner,  but  will  leave  low- 
lying  districts*  insufficiently  supplied,  while  the 
in  high  districts  will  be  excessive.  The  variations  from 
simple  difference  of  level  may  bo  very  great  Thus,  with 
a  pressure  of  1  *7  inch  at  tho  Leith  works,  the  gas  would  be 
delivered  in  some  parts  of  Edinburgh  at  a  pressure  of  4*5 
inches.  The  varying  consumption  from  dusk  onwards  also 
greatly  affects  unregulated  pressure.  To  control  and  correct 
these  and  other  irregularities  and  disturbances  governors 
are  now  used,— at  the  works  or  station  for  delivering  the 
gas  to  the  mains,  in  districts  to  correct  variations  owing 
to  level,  and  beyond  the  consumers'  meters  for  controlling 
house  supply ;  while  in  certain  forms  of  -  burners  a  regulat- 
ing apparatus  is  also  inserted.  The  principle  on  which 
all  governors  are  based  consists  in  causing  the  gas  by  its 
own  pressure  to  act  on  some  form  of  sensitive  surface 
which  opeus  or  closes  a  valve  or  aperture  iu  proportion  to 
the  variations  of  pressure  exerted  on  it  Fig.  14  is  a  dia- 
grammatic section  of  the  common  form  of  station  governor. 

The  court*  of  the  gas  is  indicated  by  arrows,  &  being  ths  inlet 
and  «  the  outlet  pipe ;  e  is  a  valve  of  conical  form  fitted  to  the  aeat 
i  and  raised  or  depressed  by  the  weight / 
working  By  a  cord  over  a  pulley ;  oft  i* 
the  bell  or  holder, — a  cylindrical  vessel 
of  sheet  iron  which  rises  and  falls  in 
the  exterior  vessel  aa,  in  which  water  is 
contained  to  the  level. represented.  Ths 


ag  at  d, 

valve,  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  inverted 
vessel  M,  which  it  thus  partially  raises, 
and  escape*  by  e.  If  the  pressure  from 
the  holder  be  unduly  increased  or  di- 
minished, the  buoyancy  of  bb  will  be  in* 
creased  or  diminished  in  like  proportion, 
and  the  valve  being  by  this  means  more 
or  less  closed,  the  quantity  of  gas  escap- 

S at  «  will  be  unaltered.    And  not 
will  the  governor  accommodate 
f  to  the  varying  pressure  of  the 
holder,  but  also  to  the  varying  quantities 
of  gas  required  to  escape  at  <  for  tho 
supply  of  tho  burner*.    Thus,  if  it  were 
necessary  that  lest  gas  should  pass  through     rm"  J*  ~~  Sfclio1>  01 
»,  In  consequence  of  the  extinction  of  a  uovemor. 
portion  of  the  lights,  the  increased  pressure  thus  produced  at  the 
holder  would  raise  the  governor,  and  partially  shut  the  valve, 
leaving  just  sufficient  aperture  for  th*  requisite  supply  of  gas. 

Numerous  improvements 


station  governor.  In  the  form  invented  and  manufactured 
by  D.  Bruce  Peebles,  the  bell  or  holder  is  enclosed  in  a 
gas-tight  case  or  chamber,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  inlet 
gas  flows  in  and  out  of  this  chamber  above  the  holder. 
The  pressure  of  this  small  quantity  of  gas  is  regulated  by 
passing  it  through  a  small  separate  governor;  and,  acting  on 
the  outer  aurface  of  the  holder,  this,  in  a  very  delicate  and 
sensitive  manner,  performs  the  duty  of  weights  in  the  older 
forms  of  governor.  Ad  arrangement  similar  in  principle  is 
applied  to  the  district  governor  by  Bruce  Peebles,  the 
minimum  day  pressure  being  secured  by  means  of  a  stopcock 
or  screw- valve  on  the  apparatus,  and  the  maximum  night 
pressure  is  controlled  by  a  small  subsidiary  governor.  The 
principle  of  the  small  governor,  which  thus  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  regulating  large  flows  of  gas,  will  be  ex- 
plained under  consumers'  governors,  the  apparatus  being 
shown  in  section  in  fig.  18  below. 

Supply  Pipes.— The  street  main  and  service  pipes  are 
tubes  of  malleable  or  of  cast  iron,  the  gauge  of  which 
must  be  arranged  according  to  the  quantity  of  gas  to  be 
supplied,  the  length  it  has  to  travel,  and  the  pressure  under 
which  it  is  carried  forward  Practical  gas-engineers  posses 
elaborated  tables  of  data  for  the  regulation  of  the  size  of 
their  various  supply  pipea  Notwithstanding  the  utmost 
care  and  accuracy  in  the  laying  and  fitting  of  street 
mains,  leakage  at  joints  is  a  constant  source  of  annoyance. 
Under  the  moat  favourable  conditions  there  is  a  discrepancy 
of  from  7  to  8  per  cent  between  the  gas  made  and  the 
amount  accounted  for  by  consumption,  and  the  greater  part 
of  that  loss  is  due  to  leakage  in  street  pipes.  To  convey 
the  gas  from  the  main  pipes  and  distribute  it  in  houses, 
pipes  of  lead  or  of  block  tin  are  generally  used.- 

Consumer*' tfetert, — Of  these  there  are  twoforms  in  actual 
use,  the  "  wet "  and  the  "  dry."  The  former,  the  invention 
of  Mr  Clegg,  is  represented*  in  the  two  sections  (figs.  15  and 
16),  where  ee  represents  the  outside  case,  ha»ing  th»>  torrx 


Fig.  16.  Fig.  lfl. 

of  a  flat  cyclinder;  a  is  the  inlet  tubo  and  b  the  outlet  pipe ; 
c,  o~are  two  pivots,  and  A  a  toothed  wheel  fixed  upon  the 
pivots  and  connected  with  a  train  of  wheel-work  to  register 
its  revolutions.  The  pivots  are  fixed  to  and  support  a 
cylindrical  drum-shaped  vessel  ddd,  having  openings  e, 
e,  e,  internal  partitions  */,  e/,  ef,  ef,  and  a  centre  piece  ////. 
The  machine  is  filled  with  water,  which  is  poured  in  at  h 
up  to  the  level  of  t ;  and,  on  gas  being  admitted  under  a  small 
pressure  at  a,  it  enters  into  the  upper  part  of  the  centre 
piece,  and  forces  its  way  through  such  of  the  openings  /  as 
are  from  time  to  time  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  By 
its  action  upon  the  partition  which  curves  over  the  opening 

a,  a  rotatory  motion  is  communicated  to  the  cylinder, — the 
gas  from  the  opposite  chamber  being  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pelled by  one  of  the  openings  e,  and  afterwards  escaping  at 

b,  as  already  mentioned.  We't  meters  work  easily,  and, 
when  well  set  and  properly  supplied  with  water,  measure 
the  gas  with  much  accuracy.    But  excess  o 
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•>(  water  impairs  their  measuring  power,  which  mtfy  also 
he  affected  by  the  meter  being  lifted  off  the  level.  The 
freezing  of  the  water  also  frequently  occasions  trouble,  and 
the  action  of  the  water  on  the  gas  passing  through  it  by 
dissolving  oat  part  of  the  valuable  illuminating  hydrocar- 
bons on  the  one  hand,  and  diffusing  watery  vaponr  through 
it  on  the  other,  doubly  affects  its  illuminating  power. 

The  dry  meter  is  freo  from  the  defects  joat  mentioned,  bat 
does  not  pass  the  gas  with  such  steadiness  as  the  wot  meter. 
The  ordinary  dry  meter  consists  of  an  oblong  box  enclos- 
ing two  measuring  cylinders,  with  leather  sides  which  con- 
tract and  expand  as  they  are  being  emptied  and  filled,  on 
the  principle  of  ordinary  bellows.  The  pressure  of  the 
gas  entering  this  meter  is  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  operation, 
and  by  a  system  of  valves  the  one  cylinder  is  in  process  of 
filling  as  the  other  is  being  emptied  through  the  service 
pipe.  The  chambers  communicate  by  means  of  lever  arms 
with  a  crank  which  tarns  a  train  of  wheels  in  connexion 
with  the  indicator  dials  on  the  face  of  the  machine. 

Contumrr,'  Governor.—  In  order  to  consume  gas  in  a 
perfectly  uniform  and  economical  manner,  it  is  essential 
that  the  pressure  at  the  burners  should  be  always  in- 
variably the  same.  That  pressure  is  liable,  however,  to 
variation  from  a  number  of  causes,  such  as  fluctuation  in 
the  number  of  lights  in  use,  either  in  the  house  or  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  the  application  or  withdrawal  of  pressure 
at  the  works'  governor.  And  as  all  good  burners  are  fitted 
with  regard  to  a  fixed  standard  quality  and  pressure  of  gas 
to  be  consumed,  if  this  is  not  maintained  the  conditions 
of  maximum  illuminating  power  are  lost  A  consumers' 
governor  secures  uniformity  of  pressure  at  all  the  burners 
supplied  by  the  pipe  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  governor  is  identical  with  that  of  the  station 
governor  already  described,  increased  pressure  in  both 
cases  causing  the  orifice  through  which  the  gas  escapee  to 
be  contracted..  The  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
this  contraction  of  orifice  is  effected  are  various.  In 
some  instances  they  are  in  direct  contact  with  the  Separate 
burners,  while  other  governors  are  applied  to  the  supply 
pipes  of  a  whole  establishment  They  are  separable  into 
pressure  governors,  whioh,  like  the  station  governors,  give  a 
constant  or  uniform  pressure  under  all  variations  of  con- 
sumption, and  volumetric  governors  which  pass  a  constant 
volume  or  amount"  of  gas  under  rJl  variations  of  pressure. 

Of  pismire  governors  the  forms  d«ri*ed  by  Sugg  and  Bruce 
r.  ■  les  u«  ^extensive  n8e^  the  Ut^um"PJf^eT^^fi^D°^ 


7TO.  17. — 8 egg's  Consumer*'  Governor. 

i  at  the  inlet,  and,  following  the  course  Indicated  by 
s  arrows,  po-tnes  through  the  regulating  piste  of  the  governor  into 
the  gas-holdor,  sod  thence,  by  the  opening  provided  for  it,  it 
reaches  tie  outlet  The  gas-holder  has  suspended  from  a  disc  in 
the  crown  a  half-ball  valve,  which  closes  or  opens  the  opening  in 
the  regulating  plate  a;  the  gas-holder  rises'  or  falls.  A  weigh  t  placed 
an  the  top  of  the  holder  fixes  the  pressure  required  to  raise  it  As 
a  consequence,  if  the  premure,  of  ttie  gss  on  the  inlet  is  greater  than 
that  required  to  lift  the  holder,  then  the  Utter  rises,  carrying  the 
half -hall  valve  with  it,  till  such  time  as  the  opening  left  between 
Ha  sides  of  the  valve  of  the  regulating  piste  is  sufficient  to  allow 


the  passage  of  ths  necessary  quantity  of  gss  to  balance  the  holder. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  at  the  inlet  falls  below  that 
required  to  lift  the  holder,  the  fall  opening  of  the  regulating  piste 
sllows  all  the  gas  there  is  to  pass  through  the  governor  to  th* 
burners.  Where  a  very  perfect  control  is  desirable,  the  parte  of 
the  governor  are  made  in  duplicate,  sad  a  double  control  is  thus 
eatsbliahed.  With  certain  structural  differences  the  action  of  the 
(fig.  18)  is  the  same.    The  gss  enters  at  1, 


out  at  3  into  the  pipe  leading  to  ths  burners  To  aiijoat 
the  governor  ths  brass  cap  8  is  unscrewed,  and  the  weights  i  taken 
off  or  put  on  until  the  desired  pressors,  of  say  6-tenths,  at  the 
burners  is  obtained,  when  the  brass  cap  is  again  screwed  to  ita 
place.  The  weights  now  keep  the  valve  6 
open  so  long  ss  6  -tenths  pressure  is  not  ex- 
ceeded in  the  main ;  but  any  variations  in 
the  main  above  that  pressure  act  st  once  on 
the  diaphragm  6,  ana  partly  close  or.  o\ 
the  valve,  thus  maintaining  under  all 
cumstencea  a  steady  outlet  pressure. 

Of  volumetric  governors  the  best  known  i» 
Oiroud'a  glycerin  rheometer,  which  consists 
of  a  closed  cylindrical  casing  containing  a 
very  light  metal  dome  or  ball  dipping  into 
a  circular  channel  filled  with  glycerin.  la 
the  upper  part  of  the  dome  is  s  am  all  orifice 
through  which  ths  gas  passes,  and  on  its  top 
is  fixed  a  conical  valve  which  works  in  a  seat 
at  the  top  of  the  casing. '  As  the  pressure 
from  the  supply  side  rises  or  falls,  the  bell 
responsively  moves  nn  or  down,  opening  or 
closing  by  ths  conical  valve  the  orifice  by 
which  the  gas  passes  outward ;  and  so  deli- 
cately is  this  compensation  adjusted  that  the 
gas  passed  is  ths  same  in  amount  however 
different  the  •  pressure.  Bruce  Peebles  has 
invented  a  simple  end  inexpensive  form  of 
volume  trio  governor  (fig.  19),  in  which  the 
use  of  glycerin  is  dispensed  with.  It  consists 
of  a  conical  dome  resting  on  a  needle-pointed 
stud,  the  cone  having  sn  orifice  at  C,  and 
there  is  besides  a  variable  consumption 
channel  st  the  aide  ABA,  which  can  he  r^0-  ",— „ 


controlled  by  the  external  screw.  As  soon 
as  the  stopcock  is  opened  the  ni  fills  the  i 
sod  momentarily  closes  the  valve;  hut,  finding  its  wsy  by  the 
vertical  passage,  or  through  the  -hole  C,  in  the  cone,  it  reaches 
the  chamber  above  the  cone.  The  cone  is  therefore  now  surrounded 
by  gas  at  the  aame  pressure,  sod,  having  nothing  to  support  it, 
"alls,  and  lets  gas  pass  to  the  burner.  But  this  only  takes  place  to 
sn  extent  that  allows  s  differential  pressure  to  be  established  suffi- 
cient to  support  the  cone,  which  is  then  equilibria  ted  between  two 
pressures  I  and  the  difference  between  these  two  pressures  remains 
constant  however  much  the  initial  pressure  of  the  gas  may  vary, 
unless,  of  course,  it  gets  so  low  ss  not  to  be  able  to  raise  the 


 — The  quest  inn  of  the  arrangements  by  which 

the  maximum  illuminating  power  may  be  developed  in 
the  consumption  of  gas,  being  one  which  principally  affects 
individual  consumers,  has  not  received  the  attention  which 
their  importance  merits.  As  a  role,  gas-fitters  are  ignorant 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  economical  nse  of  gas, 
and  are  often  prejudiced  by  the  assertions  of  certain 
inventors;  and  thus  it  happens  that,  owing  to  defective 
fittings,  unregulated  pressure,  and  imperfect  burners,  an 
enormous  loss  of  illuminating  power  is  suffered.  In  their 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1869,  the  referees  under  the) 
City  of  London  Ges  Act  state,  of  a  ," 
examined  by  them,  that 
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and  SSftfSB  M  U  mnmi»        —  -Tri^y  greet, 

toincd  the  facts  by  careful  eipenment  They  ■!«  found  the  kinds 
or  burners  in  common  use  are  extremely  dcsecuVs,  thereby  entaiUno 

3 on  the  public  .  heavy  pecuniary  low,  as  W.U  a.  other  ad- 
vantages. In  order  to  eaaruine  this  important  matter  more  fulir 
the  referee*,  with  the  r«sdy  penrnesien  ol  the  proprietor*,  inspected 
several  large  establishments  in  the  city,  where,  owing  to  ths  prevel. 
ence  or  night  work,  an  unusually  large  amount  of  gas  was  consumed, 
l  ho  inspection  in  every  cue  confirmed  the  apprehensions  which  the 
Ih.JT  i  forni«,1/r«n  mwlliMiB  of  the  burners  which 
they  had  procured  from  the  leading  gas-fitting  establishments.  In 
the  officer  of  two  of  the  leading  daSy  newepaper*  (es^thlisbruenta 
winch  consume  more  gas  than  any  other),  they  found  that  the 
burners  principally  in  use  gave  only  £5  per  cent  of  light  compared 
with  the  Sugg-ULheby  burner,  or  with  Leoni'a  JUberi  Crutch 
.^e.K  V  ft1  ,)rr,°f  la«t-ia»»*<i  *****  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  very  bad  burners  employed  in  these  offices.  Tested 

EghttfTsnTy  thesTto  "rfe'T  hO**  *°W  \vntt'  ^  of 
percent,  of  whatlTo'oU^able  rrom*tho  g^^•',  bet™"X  4,1  'nd  49 

InaroinmuiucaiiontothePhiloe^^ 
in  1874  Dr  Wallace,  tbe  official  gas  examiner  of  that  city, 
dealing  with  the  rich  canncl  gas  of  a  minimum  iUuaniuatiiig 
power  of  25  candles  there  supplied,  estimated  that  there  is 
in  ordinary  consumption  a  loss  of  40  per  cent,  of  illumtimt- 
mg  power  which,  under  favourable  circumstances,  might 
be  obtained,  and  that  in  practice,  while  not  more  than  16- 
candlo  power  is  procured,  from  20  to  23-candle  tUuiaination 
ought  to  be  readily  obtainable. 

This  Universal  wasteful  misuse  of  gas  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  economy,  although  the  aggregate  pecuniary 
loss  must  be  very  gnat.  It  affecto  in  no  email  dag  roe  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  consumers  of  gas ;  the  products 
of  com  bust  ion  of  the  purest  gas  vitiate  the  atmospbora, 
and  overheat  the  apartments  in  which  it  is  burned. 
Moreover,  the  light  frwn  gas  properly  burned  is  much 
steadier  and  purer,  and  less  trying  to  the  eyesight,  than 
that  wastefuUy  consumed. 

The  priacipal  circumstances  which  demand  attention  in 
the  fitting  of  burners  are  the  average  pressure  and  illumin- 
ating power  of  the  gas  to  be  consumed.  How  pressure 
may  be  controlled  has  already  been  shown  in  connexion  with 
governor*.  The  quality  or  illuminating  power  of  gas  has 
a  most  important  bearing  on  the  nature  of  burners  propor 
for  use,  so  that  a  clear  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
common  coal-gas  and  cannel-gas,  the  burners  for  the  one 
kind  being  quite  nnsuitod  for  the  other  variety.  The 
maximum  amount  of  light  is  obtained  from  any  gas  just  at 
that  point  where  the  flame  is  on  the  verge  of  smoking,  and 
the  conditions  under  which  14-candle  gas  would  bo  per- 
fectly consumed  would,  with  26  or  30-cendfe  gas,  produce 
a  large  amount  of  smoke.  Indeed,  tbe  richer  gas  is,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  fn  developing  its  full  illuminating 


1  in  a  much  thinner 
or  stream  than  is  proper  in  the  case  of  poor  gas, 
which  requires  less  access  of  air  for  its  complete  lumini- 
ferous  combustion.  The  opening  or  slit  in  burners  used  for 
common  gas  is  therefore  much  larger  than  in  those  devoted 
to  the  consumption  of  cannel-gas. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  burners  in  use — Argand 
and  flat-flame  burn  era.  The  Argand  burner  in  its  usual  form 
is  useful  only  for  common  or  low  illuminating  power  gas,  and 
it  has,  in  the  hands  of  various  inventors,  especially  by  Mr 
William  Sugg  of  London,  been  so  improved  that  for  amount 
and  steadiness  of  light  it  leaves  little  further  improvement 
to  be  hoped  for.  The  common  Argand  consists  of  an  annular 
tube  with  a  circle  of  small  holes  pierced  in  the  end  of  the 
ring.  It  thus  produces  a  circular  or  tubular  flame,  which 
requires  to  be  protected  with  a  glass  chimney,  by  which  the 
admission  of  air  is  regulated.  The  burner  made  by  Sugg 
iu  1869,  known  as  the  Sugg-Letheby,  or  Sugg's  No.  1,  is 
the  standard  burner  adopted  for  the  United  Kingdom  in 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the 


huropeaa  states.  At  the  time  it  wm  made,  the  Sugg  No. 
1  was  esteemed  the  best  known  baroer,  but  since  that  time 
Mr  Sugg  has  perfected  his  London  Argand,  whereby  with 
London  gas  results  equal  to  about  2  candles  better  than 
the  standard  are  obtained.  Fig.  20  is  a  sectional  view  d 
Sugg's  London  Argand  with  the  latest  imt 

At  the  print  at  which  the  gar  enters  is  a 
screwed  to  fit  the  usual  three-eighth  thread 
factorers  of  all  kinds  of  gas 

fittings  to  receive  the  burner. 
This  Is  drilled  through  its 
length,  and  slightly  trumpeted 
at  the  top  e*  as  to  fit  the  cone, 
shaped  piece  of  metal  projecting 
from  the  roof  of  the  inlet  chaav- 
bt  r  B.  The  outside  of  the  appex 
portion  of  "the  nose-pteoe  A  is 
screwed  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
inlet  chamber  B,  and  thus,  by 
an  adjustment  of  this  screw  by 
means  of  paper  washers  put  ou 
the  shoulder  at  AB,  it  is  possible 
to  enlarge  or  decrease  the  area  of 
the  peerage  through  which  the 
gas  has  to  pass  in  order  to  eapply 
three  tubes  (two  of  which,  C  and 
p,  only  are  shown  in  the  draw- 
>n3>.  by  which  it  is  farther  con- 
ducted to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber £.  This  chamber  is  made 
of  steatite,  a  material  which  is 
capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  heat  or  damp,  and  Is  a 
good  non-conductor  of  beat.  It 
is  pierced  with  a  number  of  hole*, 
se  arranged  as  regards  site  and 
number  that  the  quantity  of 
gas  the  burner  Is  required  to 
consume  shall  pass  out  at  an  Insj*prw_ 

pressure.    This  is  iu  order  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere, 


FM.  xO.-eagg's  1 
Burner. 

ifvpreciable  or  tbe  least  possible 


slowly  ascending  through  the  centre  opening  F  taw 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  air  cone  O.  and  the  outside  of  the  com- 
bustion chamber  E,  shall  combine  with  the  burning  gas  by  natural 
affinity  oaly,  leaving  the  nitrogen  to  pass  freely  out  st  tbe  top  of 
the  name.  Hi;  one  of  the  three  springs  which  saw  intended  to 
k«P  the  chimney  glass  steady  in  its  place.  J  J  ass  two  of  three 
stubs  or  rusts  for  a  screen,  globe,  or  moon;  and  K  is  a  peg  to 
steady  the  current  of  air  which  passes  up  tha  centre  opening  R 

With  the  view  of  computing  in  iUuminating  power  with 
the  electric  light,  Mr  Sugg  has  recently  devised  a  modified 
form  of  Argand  burner  calculated  to  yield  a  huge  muminat- 
ing  power  by  increased  but  still  economical  conatun  ption  of 
gas.  These  burners  are  made  of  two  or  more  concentric 
Argand  rings,  the  outer  being  of  large  diameter,  and  in 
operation  they  give  out  a  targe  solid,  white,  steady  flame. 
With  London  gas,  a  two -ring  burner  consuming  19  feet 
per  hour  yields  80-candle  light;  3-ring  burners  which 
consume  23  feet  give  100  candles;  4-riag  burners  fed 
with  45  feet  of  gas  gave  an  uluimnation  equal  to  200 
candles. 

As  regular  pDMian  is  essential  for  the  psoper  use  of  these 
burners,  a  serf-acting  governor  is  frequently  fitted  to  them. 
The  pressure  at  which  the  best  results  are  obtained  with 
London  gas  is  about  7  inch.  In  a  series  of  experiments 
with  Argand  burners  made  by  Mr  John  Pattinsou  of 
Newcast!e-on-Tyne  the  following  results  were  obtained-— 


Sugg's  Loudon  Argand 
Sugg's  Improved  Lon- 
don Argand  , 
Saber's  Argand 
Common  Argand 
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Flat-flame  burners,  or  burners  which  spread  their  flame 
in  a  broad  thin  sheet,  are  of  two  principal  kinds  known 
respectively  as  "fiahtail"  (fig,  24)  and  "  batwing"  (fig. 
K)  burners.  Tiie  fishtail  or  union  burner  has  two  orifices 
drilled  in  its  surface, 
which  are  inclined  to- 
wards each  other  at 
an  angle  of  90*,  so 
that  the  issuing  cur- 


the  flame  in 
a'  broad  sheet.  The 
gas  in  the  batwing 
issues  from  a  narrow 
slit  cut  right  across 
the  surface.  In  tho  rma-  n>  22.— Flat- flame  Barn«r». 
best  forma  of  all  kinds  of  burners  now  in  use  steatite  or 
(pottery)  tops  are  employed.  In  Sugg's  Christiania 
the  nut  is  circular,  and  the  light  issues  in  two  thin 
sheets  which  coalesce  in  their  opper  luntioiferoua  part,  pro- 
ducing a  most  beneficial  result  when  common  gas  is  con- 
sumed. The  common  metal  and  steatite-tipped  burners  iu 
use  permit  the  current  of  gas  to  strike  against  their  orifices 
without  any  control  or  regulation,  but  in  the  numerous 
patented  forma  of  both  fishtail  and  batwing  jets  certain 
medianical  obstructions,  or  small  governors,  are  inserted, 
which  break  or  retard  the  current.  Screws,  wire  gauze, 
calico,  cotton  wool,  iron  filings,  and  constriction  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  burner  ar>  all  devices  in  use.  Of  all  these 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  effective  is  the  plan  on  which 
the  Bronner  burner  is  constructed,  which  is  simply  to  have 
the  opening  at  the  lower  part  of  the  buraer  smaller  than 
the  upper  orifice.  For  different  qualities  and  pressures  of 
gaa  the  Bronner  burner  presents  a  great  variety  of  combina- 
tiona  by  having  several  distinct  sizes  of  lower  constriction 
which  can  be  adjusted  to  a  Urge  number  of  tip 
Thus,  with  six  distinct  openings  at  each  end,  3G 
tiona  can  be  made,  Aa  Argand  burners  are  not  suited  for 
measuring  the  illuminating  power  of  rich  cannel-gas,  flat 
flame  burners  have  to  be  employed ;  and  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament  under  which  the  Glasgow  Corporation  supplies 
gas,  it  is  provided  that  "all  the  gas  supplied  by  the  corpora- 
tinu  ahall  be  at  least  of  such  quality  as  to  prodnca  from  a 
union  jet  burner,  caiabli)  of  consuming  5  cubic  feet  of  gaa 
per  hour  under  a  pressure  equal  to  a  column  of  water  '6  of 
an  inch  in  height,  a  light  equal  in  intensity  to  the  light 
produced  by  25  sperm  caudlua  of  6  in  the  pound,  burning 
120  grains  per  hour." 

Dr  Wallace,  in  a  enminn  mention  on  the  "  Economical  Coin  bus. 
tioa  at  Coal-Gas"  (/Vac.  Phil.  See.  Okttfoie,  voL  is.),  tabulate*  an 
<  it':. live  aerica  of  experiment*  made  with  flat-tlarae  burner*  of 
▼snows  sizes  with  about  23-candl«  gas  at  different  decrees  of  pressure. 
The  general  remit  of  these  experiments  shows,  that,  to  obtain  the 
highest  luminiflToos  effect  with  bamers  of  small  aperture,  a  low 
pr  assure  of  gas  (not  more  than  "6  inch)  mast  be  maintained,  although, 
aa  the  size  of  the  jet  increases  within  certain  limits,  the  pressure 
may  be  iacrraeed  with  favourable  results.  With  9  sizra  of  Bray's 
rr,ruhator  fuBtul  (a  barner  having  an  obstruction  eonsftting  of  a 
.tonal*  fold  of  cotton  cloth)  Dr  Wallace 


results,  calculated  to  6  cubic  feet  par  hoar  : — 
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The  mm  nsed  in  the  f-mch  experiments  was  ST'72-candle 
staadari,  for  the  I -inch  series  it  was  89  05,  and  for  tho  1  finch 
sat  it  was  28  61-candio.  With  30  combinations  of  Bronner  burners 
Dr  Wallace  obtained .  from  23  2-carjdle  gaa  at  1  inch  ,we*sure  an 
avsrssTe  of  »7,  and  at  JJ-iv  h  25-8-candle  power,  most  of  the 
ccnnbinatioa*  firing  fairly  equal  results. 

Of  all  barner*  toe  ordinary  fishtails,  no  they  are  tac  inott  fn-- 


the  series  of  experiments  by  Mr  Pattiasew  of  Newcastle  already 

quoted.  The  orparinuuili  were  made  with  14'10-caadle  \ 
which  it  must  bo  remembered  17'SS-caadla  power  was  dav 
Sugg's  improved  London  ArgnnJ  : — 


Fishtail,  So.  3,  steatite  top  . 

metal  top.... 


ii 


Wo.  4,  steatite  top 
No- 5.  „ 


„      no.  o,  „ 

Batwing,  metal  top  

Fishtail,  Bray's,  ifo.  4  
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From  these  experiments  it  appears  that  there  sra  burners  in  com- 
mon use  which.  consuming  the  some  amount  of  gas,  differ  in  light- 
siring  effect  from  3  75  to  J  J  ti  J -candles,  one  ginng  more  than  three 
times  aa  much  light  as  the  other  ;  and  if  we  take  tits  best  Argsad 
burner  into  accoant,  the  range  of  variation  is  from  3*75  to  17  SO, 
or  aa  one  to  fire  nearly.  Another  important  deduction  from  these 
observations  is  that  large-sized  burners  as  a  rale  give  much  mors 
illuminating  power  than  tho  smaller  sixes.  Thus  a  be 
7  feet  of  gaa  per  hour  will  almost  invariably  diatri 
than  two  each  burning  3  3  feet. 

Qa*  T«$tinq. — The  universally  recognised  and  practised 
method  of  valuing  gas  is  by  comparing  its  light  with  that 
yielded  by  a  standard  light,  which  ran  be  obtained  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  an  unvarying  intensity.  In  making  such  a 
photometric  comparison  it  is  essential  that  the  conditions 
under  which  tho  lights  to  be  compared  are  burned  shall  be 
uniform,  and  that  the  materials  be  consumed  at  a  definite 
rate.  The  standard  recognized  by  legislative  authority  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  the  burning  of  a  sperm  candle 
6  to  the  tti.  consuming  at  the  rate  of  120  grains  of  sperm 
per  hour,  compared  with  gas  burning  at  the  rate  of  6  cubw 
feet  per  hour.  The  burner  prescribed  for  common  gas  is 
the  Sugg-Letheby-Argand,  in  Acta  of  Parliament  defined  aa 
a  1 5-huled  Argand  with  a  7-inch  glass  chimney ;  and  for  rich 
cannel-gas  a  union' or  fiahtail  jet  passing  5  feet  per  bonr  is 
employed.  The  apparatus  employed  for  making  the  com- 
parison is  generally  the  Bunsen  photometer,  or  some  modi- 
fication of  that  instrument ;  and  the  ratio  of  comparative 
illumination  ia  established  by  the  well-known  principle  that 
the  intensity  of  light  diminishes  iu  inverse  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance  from  its  source  The  Bunsea  phctc^ 
meter  consists  of  a  bar  of  wood  96  inches  long,  with  a 
candle  bolder  at  one  end  and  at  tho  other  the  standard  gaa 
burner.  A  balance  for  weighing  the  candle  as  it  bums,  aa 
indexed  meter  for  the  gas,  and  a  clock  are  also  provided. 
The  bar  is  graduated  from  the  centre  to  each  end,  and  on 
it  is  sat  a  eliding  holder  into  which  a  screen  of  prepared 
paper  is  placed.  The  screen  is  so  prepared  that  a  spot  or 
disc  is  more  opaque  than  tho  remainder  of  the  paper,  tin  that 
when  light  passes  through  it  from  one  side,  that  particular 
spot  is  seen  distinctly  darker  than  the  rest  When,  how- 
ever,  equal  amounts  of  light  fall  on  it  from  both  tides  the 
spot  disappears,  and  the  whole  surface  presents  it  uniform 
appearance.  Therefore,  with  both  candle  and  gas  burning 
under  the  stipulated  conditions  in  a  darkened  chamber,  by 
moving  the  screen  on  tho  graduated  bar  from  tho  one  light 
and  towards  the  other  till  the  dark  spot  on  the  paper  die- 
appears,  the  comparative  illuminating  power  of  the  light  ia 
ascertained  by  the  position  of  the  screen  on  the  graduated 
bar,  or  lry  a  simple  arithmetical  calculation.  Thus,  the 
lights  being  100  inches  apart,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
experiment  the  screen  is  20  inches  from  the  candle  and  80 
from  tho  gas  jet,  since  80J  ia  10  times  20J,  the  gaa  is  16- 
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Comparison*  of  the  quality  of  gas  are  also  made  by  the 
jet  photometer,  an  apparatus  which  depends  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  gas  of  uniform  quality  burned  at  invariable 
pressure,  through  a  email  orifice,  yields  a  flame  of  uniform 
height  If  the  Same  is  to  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  height 
the  pressure  in  the  pipes  must  increase  as  the  quality  of 
the  gas  decreases.  The  jet  photometer  forms  a  ready  and 
convenient  means  of  ascertaining  any  variations  in  the 
quality  of  gas  supply ;  but  it  is  not  available  for  purposes 
of  comparison. 

Analysis  of  gas  does  not  yield  so  satisfactory  evidence 
of  its  illuminating  value  as  photometric  comparisons,  but 
various  methods  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  lumini- 
ferous  defines  contained  in  any  gas  are  occasionally  prac- 
tised. The  absorption  of  the  heavy  hydrocarbons  by 
chlorine  or  by  bromine,  and  Dr  Fyfe's  durability  tost,  are 
of  theoretical  rather  than  practical  importance. 


ammoniacal  liquor,  and  gas-tar,  all  of  which  are  sources  of 
income  in  the  gas  manufacture.  Indeed  the  value  of  these 
product*  has  increased  so  rapidly  of  lata  years,  and  they 
now  form  the  basis  of  manufactures  of  such  consequence, 
that  the  residual  products  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  and  they  will  certainly  play  no  small 
part  in  determining  the  future  maintenance  of  gas-lighting 
in  the  face  of  other  competing  systems.  The  change  in  the 
valuation  of  ammonia  and  tar  liquors  is  well  illustrated  by 
the  circumstance  that,  during  the  year  18*8,  the  corpora- 
tion of  Bradford  was  offered  £10,000  per  annum  for  these 
products,  which  about  eight  years  previously  had  been 
disposed  of  for  a  yearly  payment  of  £800. 

Coke  is  a  substance  which  varies  much  in  value,  according 
to  local  circumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  coal  distilled. 
When  shale  is  used,  there  remains  in  the  retorts  an  aahy 
residue  which  is  absolutely  worthless ;  and  the  colco  t>f 
cannel  coal  is  also  comparatively  of  little  value,  owing  to 
the  amount  of  ash  it  yields.  Indeed,  in  8cotch  works 
where  ashy  cannel  alone  is  distilled,  the  retorts  have  to  be 
partly  fired  with 'common  coaL  The  coke  obtained  from 
the  distillation  of  caking  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
high  value,  and  after  a  supply  is  Bet  aside  for  heating  the 
retorts  there  generally  remains  from  65  to  85  per  cent  of 
the  whole  amount  to  be  disposed  of  by  sale. 

Ammoniacal  liquor  is  more  abundantly  produced  by  the 
distillation  of  cannel  than  by  common  eoa\  from  18  to  33 
of*  ammonia,  as  sulphate,  being  obtained  from  each  ton 
of  cannel  distilled,  as  against  about  16  »  derived  from 
ordinary  coal.  -  Gas  liquor  is  now  almost  the  sole  source 
of  ammonia,  which,  among  other  purposes,  is  very  largely 
employed  as  an  agricultural  fertilizer 

Tar  liquor  yields  by  destructive  distillation  a  wide  rango 
of  products  possessing  a  great  and  increasing  industrial 
value.  The  cannel  coals,  and  ether  varieties  rich  in  volatile 
matter,  are  also  the  kinds  which  yield  the  largest  propor 
tion  of  tar.  In  the  distillation  of  coal-tar,  after  some  am- 
moniacal and  watery  vapours  have  been  given  off,  trftre  is 
distilled  over  a  proportion  of  highly  volatile  fluid  hydrch 
carbons  which  consist  principally  of  benzol;  and  afterwards 
a  large  amount  of  a  light  oil,  known  as  coal  naphtha  (also 
a  mixture  of  various  hydrocarbons),  is  obtained.  At  this 
point  the  residue  in  the  retort  is  called  artificial  asphalt, 
and  as  such  is  a  commercial  article ;  but  if  the  heat  is  forced, 
and  the  distillation  continued,  a  large  amount  of  "heavy  " 
or  "  dead  oils  "  is'  obtained,  and  the  msss  left  in  the  still  is 
"  hard  pitch."  The  heavy  oils  are  a  mixture  of  naphthalin, 
phenol  ^carbolic  acid),  crtsol  (cresylic  acid),  and  anthracene, 
eta.  The  benzol  obtaiued  in'  the  first  stage  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  the  basis  of  aniline  and  its  various  dyes ;  naphtha 
is  used  as  a  solvent,  and  for  lighting  and  other  purposes ; 
carbolic  acid,  in  addition  to  its  employment  as  an  anti- 


i  the  basis  of  many  valuable  dyes ;  anthracene 
forms  the  source  of  the  now  most  important  dye,  artificial 
alizarin ;  and  most  of  the  substances  have  other 
tioas  of  minor  importance. 

The  relative  position  and  value  of  the  various  products 
of  the  gas  manufacture  is  exhibited  by  the  following  con- 
densed statement  of  the  position  and  operations  of  the 
various  London  gas  companies  during  the  year  1875  :— 

Total  capital  of  the  companies   £12,616.009 

Capital  called  op   11,006,68» 

Total  trim  rental   2,606, 81  <i 

Coetofcoal  

Receipts  for  coke  and 

,,     for  tar   

„  for 





a.......  .......... 


1.466,407 

492,927 
162,151 
1 11,961 

Ou  produced   .%  14,668,133  thousaail  feet 

Ou  aold  13,622,689      „  „ 

Coal  cerbonixed  (4  per  cent,  cannel)          1,605,000  tone. 

Coke  produced,  84  bushels  per  ton   1,417,064  chaldrons. 

Coke  uatd  u  fuel  in  retort*,  81  percent,    440,685  „ 

Coke  sold,  69  per  cent   976,099  „ 

Avenge  yield  of  gee  per  ton  of  coal    9,892  cubic  feet 

Gas  vbok  Sources  other  than  "Coal 

Petrolenm^Gat. — Petroleum  being  a  substance  obtained 
in  great  abundance,  notably  in  America,  is  used,  not  only 
directly  as  an  illuminating  agent,  but  also  for  the  production 
of  gas  ;  and  as  an  enricherof  common  coal-gas  it  is  applied 
at  several  works  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  Its  prepara- 
tion is  effected  by  distilling  it  first  at  a  low  temperature 
into  a  rich  vapour,  which,  when  passed  into  highly  heated 
retorts,  is  converted  into  permanent  gas  of  an  illuminating 
power  about  five  times  greater  than  common  gen,  and  which 
is,  moreover,  absolutely  free  from  ammonia,  sulphur  com- 
pounds, and  carbonic  acid.  On  account  of  its  great  rich- 
ness, petroleum-gas  must  be  consumed  in  special  burners 
of  very  fine  aperture,  at  a  rate  varying  from  5  to  2  feet' per 
hour.  * 

Oil-Gat. — In  tho  early  Btag?3  of  gaa  manuiacture  many 
attempts  were  made  to  substitute  gas  distilled  from  inferior 
oils  for  coal-gas.  The  oil  was  distilled  by  allowing  it  to 
percolate  into  highly  heated  retorts,  in  which  a  quantity  of 
coke  or  a  like  porous  solid  wss  placed,  and  the  distillate 
was  a  richly  luminiferons  gaa  free  from  hurtful  impurities. 
Although  oil  in  this  form  yields  a  convenient  and  powerful 
illuminant,  its  direct  combustion  is  much  more  economical; 
and  as  all  oik)  and  fats  are  highly  valuable  for  many 
purposes  besides  illumination,  they  cannot  compete  with 
gas  coal  as  a  source  of  gas.  Nevertheless  the  New  York 
Has  Light  Company  manufactured  oil-gas  exclusively  from 
1824  till  1828,  and  sold  their  product  at  $10  per  1000  feet 
The  distillation  of  suint  from  wool  washing,  and  of  re- 
covered spent  eoap,  are  examples  of.  the  application  of 
oleaginous  substances  for  gas-making. 

Rerin-Ga*. — In  its  treatment  and  results  resin,  as  a 
source  of  gas,  is  very  similar  to  oil  It  yields  a  pure  gas 
of  great  illuminating  power,  and  for  twenty  years  (1828-48) 
it  was  supplied  in  New  York  at  $7  per  1000  feet  Previous 
to  the  civil  war  of  1861-65  it  was  a  good  deal  need  on 
tho  European  continent 

Wood-Ga*. — The  original  experiments  of  Lebon,  it  will 
be  remembered,  wore  made  with  wood-gas,  bnt  he  failed  to 
obtain  from  his  product  an  illuminating  power  that  would 
compare  with  that  of  coal-gas.  Lebon'e  failure  was  io  later 
years  shown  to  arise  from  distilliug  at  a  temperature  which 
gave  off  chiefly  carbonic  acid  with  non-luminous  carbonic 
oxide  and  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  leaving  in  the  retort 
a  tar  which  the  application  of  a  higher  heat  would  bsve 
resolved   into   highly  luminiferons  gases  and  vapours. 

devised  a  system  of 
of  the  low  hest 


Pettenkofer,  who  pointed  out  the  fact, 
woodgas  making  in  which  the  prodn 
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distillation  were  volatilized  by  passing  through  a  range  of 
red-hot  pipes ;  but  now  it  is  found  that  ordinary  retorts, 
properly  heated  and  fed  with  small  charges,  answer  perfectly 
well  for  the  operation.  Wood-gas,  owing  to  its  high  specific 
gravity  and  the  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide  it  contains, 
must  be  buniod  at  considerable  pressure,  in  specially  con- 
structed burners  with  a  large  orifice.  It  is  largely  used  in 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Russia,  where  wood  is  more 
easily  obtained  than  coal.  It  was  used  at  Philadelphia  gas- 
works in  1856,  where  it  was  affirmed  to  be  cheaper  and  of 
greater  luminosity  than  coal-gas. 

Peai-Oat  is  evolved  under  circumstances  the  same  as 
occur  in  connexion  with  the  wood-gas  manufacture,  but  the 
amount  of  moisture  contained  in  peat  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  its  successful  use  in  this  as  in  most  other  directions. 
Earnest  and  persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  use  peat 
as  a  source  of  gas,  but  these  have  met  but  little  commercial 
success.  To  a  limited  extent  it  is  used  in  various  German 
factories  which  happen  to  be  situated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  extensive  peat  deposits; 

Carburetttd  Gas. — Under  this  head  may  be  embraced  all 
the  methods  for  impregnating  gaseous  bodies  with  vapours 
of  fluid  or  Bolid  hydrocarbons.  The  objects  aimed  at  in 
the  carburetting  processes  are — (1)  to  increase  the  illuminat- 
ing power  of  ordinary  coal-gas ;  (2)  to  render  non-lnminous 
combustible  gases,  such  as  water-gas,  luminiferous ;  and 
(3)  so  to  load  non-combusdble  gases  with  hydrocarbon 
vapour  as  to  make  the  combination  at  once  luminiferous  and 
a  supporter  of  combustion.  The  plans  which  have  been 
proposed,  and  the  patents  which  have  been  secured  for 
processes  of  carburetting,  coming  under  one  or  other  of 
these  heads,  have  been  almost  endless ;  and  while  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  failed  to  obtain  commercial  suc- 
cess, they  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  there  is  still  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  much  to  increase  the  effect  and  cheapen 
the  coat  of  production  of  gas.  Further,  although  for  ex- 
tensive use  none  of  the  gas-making  plans  can  compete  with 
coal-gas  manufacture,  some  of  them  ere  of  much  value  for 
private  establishments,  country  houses,  factories,  and  similar 
places,  where  connexion  with  coal-gas  works  cannot  bo 
obtained. 

The  carburetting  of  common  coal-gas  with  the  vapour  of 
benzol  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  gas  tar  was  originally 
suggested  by  Lowe  as  early  as  1832,  and  subsequently  by 
the  late  Charles  Mansfield,  who  showed  that  by  passing  gas 
over  sponge  saturated  with  benzol  a  very  great  addition 
was  made  to  the  illuminating  power ;  and  he  introduced  an 
apparatus  by  which  common  gas  could  thus  be  benzolized 
at  a  point  very  near  the  burner.  The  facta,  however,  that 
benzol  is  a  highly  inflammable  liquid,  that  the  benzolized 
gas  varied  in  richness  owing  to  the  gas  taking  up  much 
mora  be ti col  when  the  carburetter  was  newly  charged  than 
it  did  afterwards,  and  consequently  that  it  often  produced  a 
smoky  flame,  and  that  sulphur  compounds  accumulated  in  the 
carburetter,  as  welt  as  the  trouble  connected  with  charging 
the  apparatus,- all  combined  to  prevent  the  extensive  intro- 
duction of  the  process.  In  later  times  the  value  of  benzol 
for  aniline  manufacture  and  other  purposes  would  have  been 
a  serious  bar  to  its  use.  Mr  Bowditch  introduced  the  use 
of  a  heavier  hydrocarbon — a  mixture  of  naphthalin  with 
cymol — which  he  called  carbolin,  and  which  possesses  the 
advantage  of  giving  off  no  inflammable  vapour  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  is,  moreover,  a  substance  for  which  no 
commercial  demand  exists.  The  carburetting  appliance  had 
to  be  placed  in  immediate  proximity  to  tho  burners,  and 
either  heated  by  them  direct,  or  by  a  small  subsidiary  jet, 
as  the  vapour  of  naphthalin  solidifies  on  a  very  small  fall  of 
temperature  and  chokes  up  pipes.  Carburetting  by  means 
of  a  solid  block  of  naphthalin  introduced  into  a  gas-tight 
box,  and  partly  volatilized  by  a  strip  of  copper  passing  from 


the  burner  flame  into  the  box,  has  recently  been  proposed, 
and  is  now  being  carried  into  effect  with  every  prospect 
of  great  increase  of  illuminating  power,  and  consequent 
economy,  by  the  Albo-Carbon  Light  Company. 

The  efforts  to  introduce  carburetted  water-gas  have  been 
numerous  and  persistent;  and  the  sanguine  statements 
of  the  various  inventors  have  led  to  the  loss  of  much 
capital  through  experiments  undertaken  on  a  great  scale 
which  have  always  resulted  unfavourably.  The  whole  of 
the  proposed^  processes  depended  on  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  passing  it  over  highly-heated  surfaces  in  pre- 
sence of  glowing  charcoal,  whereby  free  hydrogen,  carbonic 
oxide,  and  carbonic  acid  gases  are  produced,  the  carbonic 
acid  being  eliminated  by  a  subsequent  process  of  purifi- 
cation. The  combustible  gas  so  obtained  was  in  earlier 
experiments  charged  with  luminiferous  hydrocarbons  by 
being  passed  into  a  retort  in  which  coal,  resin,  or  oil 
was  being  distilled,  as  in  Selligue'a  and  other  processes; 
or,  as  in  White's  hydrocarbon  process,  both  steam  and  coal 
were  treated  together  in  a  special  form  of  retort  Since 
the  introduction  of  American  petroleum,  however,  moat 
methods  of  carburetting  water-gas  have  been  by  impregnat- 
ing it  with  the  vapour  of  gasolin,  the  highly  volatile 
portion  of  petroleum  which  comes  over  first  in  its  distilla- 
tion for  the  preparation  of  "kerosene"  lamp  oil.  Water-gas 
has  been  proposed,  not  only  as  an  illuminating  agent,  but 
at  least  as  much  as  a  source  of  heat;  but  tho  heat  expended 
in  the  decomposition  of  water  is  much  greater  than  can  in 
practice  be  given  out  by  the  resulting  gases. 

Several  of  the  processes  introduced  for  rendering  ordinary 
atmospheric  air  at  once  combustible  and  luminiferous,  by 
saturating  it  with  the  vapour  of  gasolin,  have  been  so  satis- 
factory that  this  air-gas  is  now  largely  used  both  in  America 
and  Europe  for  lighting  mansions,  churches,  factories,  and 
small  rural  districts.  The  general  principle  of  the  air- 
machines  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description 
of  the  "  sun  auto-pneumatic  "  apparatus  (Hearson's  patent), 
which  is  in  extensive  use  throughout  Great  Britain. 
Hearson's  machine  is  cylindrical  in  form  (fig.  23),  and  is 


Fio.  23.  — Sun  Auto-Tneumatic  Apparatus. 

surmounted  by  two  turrets.  Internally  the  cylinder  is 
divided  into  two  compartments  by  a  transverse  portion,  one 
being  occupied  by  a  rotary  blower,  an  apparatus  similar  in 
construction  to  the  drum  of  a  water-meter,  and  the  other 
by  an  elevator  or  dipper  wheel,  the  function  of  which  is  to 
raise  gasolin  into  the  blower  chamber,  where  the  gaaolio 
must  be  maintained  at  a  constant  leveL    The  blower  and 
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ike  elevator  mechanism  are  set  in  operation  by  being 
Mounted  on  a  spindle  which  passes  through  and  outside 
the  cylinder,  and  is  turned  either  by  a  weight  attached 
to  a  length  of  steel  wire  or,  where  convenient,  by  hydraulic 
power.    The  turrets  contain  (1)  a  gas-hclder  which  sup- 

ees  gas  while  the  machine  is  being  wound  up,  should  any 
lit  be  then  barning,  and  (2)  a  gOTernor  to  regulate  the 
pressure  of  the  issuing  gas.  The  apparatus  works  only 
when  gas  is  being  burned,  and  moves  in  proportion  to  the 
demand  on  it  up  to  its  limit  of  production.  There  is 
therefore  no  necessity  for  storing,  as  iudeed  would  be  im- 
practicable with  this  form  of  carburetted  gas.  The  function 
of  the  blower  is  not  only,  by  its  revolution,  to  press  forward 
the  gas  into  the  supply  pipes,  but  also  to  carburet  the  air 
by  exposing  continually  renewed  thin  films  of  the  liquids 
to  its  influence  on  the  moist  metallic  surfaces.  The  revolu- 
tion of  the  blorer,  moreover,  maintains  an  unceasing 
agitation  in  the  gasoliu,  vaporizes  the  liquid  in  an  equal 
and  uniform  manner,  and  keeps  the  entire  volume  at 
the  same  temperature  throughout.  The  quantity  of 
gasolin  operated  on  being  comparatively  large,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  decreases  only  slowly,  and  is  in  ordinary 
conditions  sufficiently  recouped  from  the  external  air  to 
keep  it  in  good  workiog  order  throughout  any  length  of 
time. 

If.  Tessis  du  Mot  ay.  who  for  many  years  advocated  a 
saodified  system  of  lime-light,  latterly  abandoned  that 
system  in  favour  of  a  form  of  carburetted  gas.  His  system 
necessitates  two  seU  of  pipes  and  a  special  form  of  burner,— 
•ne  pipe  supplying  ordinary  coal-gas  or  highly  carburetted 
hydrogen,  and  the  other  leading  in  a  supply  of  oxygen, 
whereby  s  powerful,  steady,  white  light  is  maintained  at 
the  burner.  Philippe  of  Cologne  has  also  utilised  oxygon 
in  s  comparatively  pure  state  for  burning  in  a  lamp  with 
a  wick  s  mixture  of  heavy  hydrocarbons,  which  in  common 
air  would  burn  with  a  very  smoky  flame. 

Other  sources  of  gas,  such  as  tar,  and  even  fjecal  matters, 
have  been  proposed  ;  and  many  modified  forms  of  gaseous 
illumination  have  been  brought  forward  whicli,  even  to 
m  here,  would  occupy  space  out  of  proportion  to  their 
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Tho  processes  involved  in  the  preparation,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  coal-gas  still  remain  essentially  the 
same  as  when  die  system  was  first  elaborated  ;  but  in  all 
details  of  the  industry  numerous  improvements  have  been 
introduced,  resulting  in  marked  economy  and  efficiency  of 
the  system.  In  the  meantime  new  applications  of  import- 
ance have  been  found  for  coal-gas  in  connexion  with  heating 
and  cooking,  and  as  a  motive  power  in  gas-engines. 
Further,  collateral  industries  have  been  superadded  to  the 
gas  manufacture,  which  in  themselves  are  of  such  value 
and  importance  that,  were  the  distillation  of  coal  as  a  source 
of  artificial  light  to  cease,  it  would  certainly -continue  to  be 
practised  as  a  source  of  the  raw  materials  of  the  coal-tar 
colours,  and  of  carbolic  acid,  <kc.  Wore  coal-gas  to  cease 
to  be  made  primarily  and  principally  for  artificial  illumina- 
tion, and  to  become  more  a  heating  and  cooking  agent,  or 
were  it  to  fall  into  the  position  of  being  a  mere  collateral 
product  of  the  manufacture  of  tar,  it  is  certain  that  the 
manufacturing  processes  would  be  very  materially  modified. 
Costly  cannel-gas,  with  its  high  illuminating  power,  is  no 
better  suited  for  a  gas  engine  than  common  gas  ;  and  for 
heating  purposes  a  much  greater  yield  of  gas  might  be 
obtained,  which,  in  burning,  would  evolve  more  heat  than 
is  sought  in  making  illuminating  gas.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  fact  that  illumination,  heat,  motivo  power,  and 
dye  stuff*  are  all  obtained  by  mcaus  of  the  manufacture  as 
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dealing  with  rival  systems  of  artificial  lighting. 

Throughout  the  whole  experience  of  gas  manufactory  the 
efforts  of  inventors  have  been  directed,  not  only  to  improve 
the  manufacture  of  coal-gas,  but  also  to  supersede  its  ordi- 
nary processes,  and  to  supplant  it  by  gas  yielded  by  other 
raw  materials  or  by  new  systems  of  illumination.  The 
persistent  efforts  which  hare  been  mode  to  improve  coal-gas, 
and  the  success  which  many  of  the  plans  exhibit  in  their 
exjwrimental  stage,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
cesses  and  results  of  the 

of  much  improvement  When  it  is  considered  how  i 
ingly  small  is  the  total  proportion  of  illuminants  in  coal-gas 
to  the  bulk  of  the  materials  dealt  with,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  modifications  of  processes  may  be  devised 
whereby  a  great  increase  of  lighting  effect  might  be  practi- 
cally available,  and  at  the  same  time  a  greater  percentage 
of  the  total  heatrgiving  power  of  the  coal  secursd  for 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes.  Not* 
the  confessed  imperfections  of  the  system  of  coal , 
ing,— the  evil  odours  which  attach  to  tho 
yet  more  offensive  exhalations  given  off  from  streets 
through  which  the  main-pipes  are  lad,  the  destructive 
accidents  which  occasionally  occur  from  gas  explosions, 
and  the  heat  and  sulphurous  fumes  evolved  during 
its  combustion, — not  one.  of  the  nnmarons  substitute* 
which  have  been  proposed  has  been  able  to  stand  in 
competition  against  it  in  any  large  town  or  city  where 
ooal  b  a  marketable  commodity.  As  against  the  system  of 
electric  lighting,  which  is  now  being  brought  into  competi- 
tion with  it,  the  ultimate  fate  of  gas  may  be  different  It 
may  be  regarded  as  already  demonstrated  that  for  busy 
thorough  fares — almost,  it  may  be  said,  for  open-air  lighting 
generally — and  for  large  halls  and  enclosed  spaces,  electric 
lighting  will,  in  the  near  future,  supersede  gas.  The 
advantages  of  the  electric  light  for  such  positions  in  bril- 
liancy, penetration,  and  purity  are  so  manifest  that  its  use 
most  ultimately  prevail,  irrespective  of  the  question  of  com- 
parative cost,  and  of  the  fact  that  municipalities  sad  wealthy 
corporations  have  an  enormous  pecuniary  stake  in  gas- 
property.  That  the  electric  light  will  be  equally  available 
for  domestic  illumination  is,  however,  not  yet  so  certain ; 
and  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  a  current  msy  be  sub- 
divided practically  without  limit,  that  the  supply  can  adapt 
itself  to  the  demand  with  the  same  ease  that  the  pressure 
of  gas  is  regulated,  and  that  the  lights  can  be  raised  and 
lowered  equally  with  gas-lights— till  these  and  other  con- 
ditions are  satisfied,  the  disuse  of  gas-lighting  is  still  out 
of  sight  Should  these  conditions,  however,  be  estisfied, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  gas-lighting  will  enter  on  a 
period  of  severe  competition  and  struggle  for  existence ; 
and  in  the  end  tho  material  which  at  one  time  was 
regarded  as  a  most  troublesome  and  annoying  waste— 
the  gas-tar — will,  in  all  probability,  exercise  a  decisive 
influence  on  tho  contiuuanco  of  the  gas  manufacture. 
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GAiJCOIGNE,  George  (<-.  1035-1577). 

i  of  Elizabethan  poetry,  was  born  about  1535— as  is 
eved,  in  Westmoreland.  He  was  the  eon  and  heir  of  Sir 
JohnGascoigno.  H»  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  was  admitted 
to  Gray's  Inn  in  1555.  Hi*  youth  was  unsteady,  and  bis 
father  dicinheritcd  him  la  15G5  he  nod  written  bis  tragi- 
comedy of  The  Glass  of  Government,  not  printed  until  1576. 
In  1566  Lin  first  published  veraes  were  prefixed  to  n  book 
eelled  TAs  JWnrA  Littleton,  and  he  brought  out  oo  the  stage 
of  Greys  Ina  two  very  remarkable  dramas,  S*ppot**, 
the  earliest  exiting  English  play  in  prose,  and  Joeastn,  tho 
fast  attempt  to  natanOixo  the  Greek  tragedy.  Of  the 
Utter  only  the  secoud,  >hird,  and  fourth  acts  were  from 
his  hand.  Soon  after  tliia  be  uianied.  Iu  1572  there 
was  published  A  I!undr«>i  tumlry  Flutters  lound  up  in  one 
twnall  Pont,  a  pirated  collection  of  Goacoigns's  lyrics,  bo 
having  started  in  March  of  that  year  to  icrve  as  n  volunteer 
under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Ho  was  wrecked  est  the  coast 
oi  Holland  and  nearly  lost  hi*  life,  but  obtained  a  cap tain's 

>nsid*rable  military  reputation, 
however,  with  a  Udy  in  the  Hagne,  nearly  cc*t 
hem  his  life.  He  regained  his  position,  and  fought  wall  at 
the  sieg?  of  Mjddleburg,  but  was  captured  under  the  wulh 
of  Lcyden,  and  sent  back  to  England  alter  au  imprisonment 
of  four  mouths.  In  1 575  he  issued  an  authoritative  edition 
of  his  poems  under  the  name  of  Poties.  In  the  summer  of 
the  same  year  he  devised  a  poetical  entertainment  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  then  visiting  Kenilworth;  thisseriea  of  msequea 
was  printed  in  1576  at  Tht  Prinuly  PUa*«r».  Later  on 
M  1575  be  greeted  the  queen  at  Woodstock  with  Us  Tale 
of  Htvttttt,  and  presented  her  on  next  New  Year's  day  with 
the  MS.  of  the  nam  a  poem,  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  He  completed  in  1576  his  two  most  important 
works,  The  Complaint  of  Phtlnmene,  and  The  gietl  Glow, 
the  first  of  which  had  occupied  him  since  1562  ;  they  were 
vrinted  in  a  single  volume.  Later  on  in  the  sane  year  he 
published  A  deiioaU  Diet  for  dainty-mouthed  Drunkard*. 
He  fell  into  a  decline  and  died  at  Stamford  on  tho  7th  of 
October  1577.  We  are  indebted  for  many  particulars  of 
his  life  to  a  rare  poem  published  in  the  same  year  by 
George  Whetstone,  and  entitled  A  Eemembraate  of  (he  Weil- 
tmpU/yed  Lift  and  Godly  End  of  Getnye  Gascoigne,  Eequire. 
lu  his  poem  of  The  Ste#l  Glate,  in  bliuik  verse,  Gaseoigno 
introduced  the  Italian  style  of  satire  into  oar  literature, 
lie  *a»  a  great  innovator  in  point  of  metrical  art,  and  ho 
prefixed  to  the  work  in  question  a  prose  essay  on  poetry, 
whioh  contains  some  very  valuable  suggestions.  His  great 
claim  to  remembrance  was  well  summed  up  in  the  nuxt 
generation  by  Thomas  N&ah,  who  remarked  ia  hie  preface, 
to  Greene's  Memaphon,  that  "  Master  Gascoigne  is  not  to 
bo  abridged  of  his  deserved  esteem,  who  first  beat  the  path 
to  that  perfection  which  our  best  poets  atpired  to  since  hid 
departure,  whereto  he  did  ascend  by  comparing  tho  Iuliuu 
with  the  English."  The  works  of  Ga-icoigno  wen;  oolloctud 
is  1587,  and  partly  republished  in  1810  and  1821.  Tho 
boss  modem  edition  of  the  principal  poems  is  that  edited, 
with  full  bibliographical  notes,  by  E.  Arber  in  1868. 
GASCOIGNE,  Su  Willi  a*,  was  chief -justice  of 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  Both  history  and 
lition  testily  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
lawyers  who  in  timet  of  doubt  and  danger  have  asserted 
the  principle  that  the  head  of  the  state  is  subject  to  law, 
and  that  Lbo  traditional  practice  of  public  officers,  or  the 
expiated  voice  of  tho  nation  in  parliament,  and  not  the 
will  of  the  monarch  or  any  part  ofa  the  legislature,  mu»t 
guide  the  tribunals  of  the  country.  The  judge  was  a 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Yorkshire  family.  The  dote  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from  the  Year  Books 
th»t  he  practised  as  an  advocate  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
ILL  and  Richard  IX    On  the  banishment  of  Henry  of 
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Gascoigne  was  appointed  one  of  hie  attorneys, 
and  soon  after  Henry's  accession  to  the  tbrcme  was  made 
chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Aftir  tho 
suppression  of  tho  rising  in  the  north  in  1406,  Henry 
eagerly  pressed  th«jutk;n  U>  pronounce  sentence  upon  .Scrop*?, 
tho  archbishop  of  York,  and  the  earl  marshal  Thomas 
Mowbray,  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  revolt.  The 
judtro  absolutely  refused  to  do  so,  asserting  the  riaJit  of  the 
prisoners  to  be  tried  by  their  peers.  Although  both  were 
afterward*  executed,  the  ehiof-ju&tiee  had  no  pert  in  tho 
transaction.  The  often  told  tele  of  his  committing  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  prkon  has  of  course  been  doubted  by 
modern  critics,  out  it  is  both  picturesque  and  characteristic. 
Tho  judge  h.ul  directed  tho  punishment  of  one  of  tho  prince '* 
riotous  companions,  and  the  prioco  who  was  pm=ont  and 
enraged  at  the  sentence  struck  or  pmwly  insulted  thj 
judge.  Gascoigne  immediately  committed  hrm  to  prison, 
using  firm  and  forcible  language,  which  brought  him  to 

encc  to  the  sentence.  The  king  is  said  to  have  approved 
of  the  act,  but  there  appears  to  be  good  ground  for  the 
supposition  that  Gascoigne  was  removed  from  his  post  or 
resigned  aoon  after  the  accost  ion  of  Henry  V.  He  died  iu 
14 1  "J,  aud  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hare  wood  iu 
Yorkshire.  Some  biographies  of  the  judge  have  stated  thai 
he  died  in  1412,  but  this  is  clearly  disproved  by  Fo&»  kt 
his  Lives  of  tht  Judge* ;  and  although  it  ia  clear  thai 
Gascoigua  did  not  bold  office  long  under  Henry  V,  it  is  not 
ttbaolntely  impoto.bie  that  toe  seeae  in  the  fifth  act  of  the 
second  part  of  Shakespeare's  Jlent  ylV.  has  some  historical 
basis,  and  that  tho  judge's  resignation  was  voluntary. 

GASCON Y,  an  old  province  in  tho  &W.  of  France, 
nearly  identical  with  tlie  M 'ovempopulaiiia  or  Atjuitamci 
Teriia  of  the  Romans.  Its  original  boundaries  cannot  ba 
stated  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  it  included  what  are  now 
the  departments  of  Landea,  Gem,  and  Hautea-Pyreucea,  and 
parts  of  thoso  of  Hante-Garonne  and  Aricge.  Its  capiul 
was  Auch.  About  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  there  was 
an  incumen  into  this  region  of  Yatton*  or  Vavput  from 
Spain,  but  whether  of  a  hostile  kind  or  not  ia  uncertain  ; 
but  as  the  original  inhabitants,  in  common  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  Aquitaine  were  eko  Yasquet,  it  is  probable  that 
tho  province  owes  its  name  Gascony  less  to  this  now 
incursion  than  to  the  fact  that  it*  inhabitants  continued 
so  long  to  maintain  their  independence.  In  603  they 
suffered  defeat  from  the  Franks  and  were  compelled  to  pay 
tributt,  but  they  continued  to  bo  governed  by  their  own 
hereditary  dukes,  and  gradually  extended  the  limits  of  their 
dominions  to  the  Garonne.  The  province  was  overrun  by 
Charlemagne  but  never  completely  subdued,  and  in  873  it 
formally  renounced  the  authority  of  the  French  king* ;  but 
through  the  extinction  ti  the  male  hue  of  hereditary  dukcx 
of  Gascony  in  1054  it  came  into  the  posetwsion  of  the 
dukiis  of  (iuitnne  (or  Aquitaine),  with  which  province  it» 
hktory  wa<»  from  that  time  identified  (see  AqlitaMa  and 
Guiknne). 

GASKELL,  Eluabbtb  Clbohorn  (1810-1865),  one  of 
tho  most  diBtinguiabod  of  England's  women-novelists,  was 
bom  at  Cbeyne  Row,  Chelsea,  September  29,  1810.  She 
was  the  second  child  of  William  Stevenson,  of  whom  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Annual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  1830.  Mr  Stevensou,  who  began  life  as  classical  tutor 
in  the  Manchester  Academy,  and  preached  also  at  Dobianc. 
near  that  town,  afterwards  relinquished  his  ministry  and 
became  a  farmer  in  East  Lothian ;  and  later,  on  tho  failure 
of  bis  farming  enterprises,  he  kept  a  boarding-house  for 
students  in  Drummond  Street,  Edinburgh,  where  he  also 
became  editor  of  the  Scots  Magazine,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Jicvim:  At  the  time  of  hi* 
daughter's  birth  Mr  Stevenson  had  been  appointed  Keeper 
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of  the  Records  to  the  Treasury,  and  «u  Hviog  in  Chelsea, 
a  till  a  diligent  contributor  to  various  periodicals  of  the  day. 
Mrs  Stevenson,  Mrs  Gaakoll'a  mother,  was  a  Miss  Holland, 
of  Srfadlobridge  in  Cheshire,  an  aunt  of  the  late  Sir  Henry 
HoKaud.^She-  died  at  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  who  was 
in  a  manner  adopted,  when  she  was  only  a  month  old,  by 
ker  mother's  sUter,  Mrs  Lamb    This  lady  had  married  a 
wealthy  Yorkshire  gentleman,  bat  a  few  months  after  her 
marriage,  and  before  the  birth  of  her  child,  discovered  that 
her  husband  was  insano,  and  fled' from  him  to  her  old  home 
in  the  little  market  town  of  Knutsford,  in  Cheshire,  Mrs 
Lamb's  own  daughter  having  died,  Bhe  transferred  all  her 
&ffvction  to  the  little  Elisabeth,  between  whom  and  her 
there  existed  through  life  the  strongest  bond  of  affection. 
During  Elizabeth's  childhood  at  Kuuteford  Bhe  waa  visited 
now  and  then  by  her  sailor-brother ;  bat  while  Bhe  was  still 
a  girl  he  went  to  India,  where  ho  somewhat  mysteriously, 
sad  without  any  apparent  motivo,  disappeared,  end  all 
further  trace  of  him  was  last    She  was  afterwards  sent  for 
about  two  yearn  to  a  school  kept  by  a  Miss  Byerloy  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  on  leaving  school  went  for  a  time 
to  lire  with  her  father,  who  had  married  again.    Under  hia 
guidance  she,  continued  Iter  -studies,  reading  with  him  in 
history  and  literature,  and  working,  chiefly  by  herself,  at 
Latin,  Italian,  and  French,  in  all  of  which  she  was  in  later 
life  proficient.    Having  tenderly  nursed  her  father  in  his 
lust  illness,  Bhe  returned  to  her  aunt  at  his  death  in  1829  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  visits  to  Newcastlo, 
London,  and  Edinburgh,  she  continued  to  lira  at  Knutsford 
till  her  marriage.    She  had  at  this  time  a  reputation  for 
great  beauty ;  and  even  in  later  life  her  eiquisitely-ehapcd 
soft  eyes  retained  their  light,  and  her  smile  its  wonderful 
sweetness.    Her  marriago  to  the  Rov.  William  Gaskell, 
M.A.,  of  Cross  Street  Chapel,.  Manchester,  took  place 
August  SO,  1832,  at  Knutsford  church;  and  during  the 
earlier  years  of  her  married  life  Mrs  Gaakell  lived  very 
qnietly  in  Manchester,  surrounded  by  a  few  intimate  and 
*  friends,  and  devoting  all  her  time  and  abilities  to 
of  a  necessarily  frogal  household.    Among  these 
that  with  Miss  Catherine  Winkworth  and  her 
.  j  was  perhaps  the  longest  and  most  cherished.  From 
the  first,  although  she  never  visited  the  poor  as  a  member 
-of  any  organized  society,  she  sought  by  all  means  in  her 
power  to  relieve  the  misery  which,  in  a  town  like 
Manchester,  she  was  constantly  witnessing.    She  gave  the 
most  devoted  help  and  tender  sympathy  to  such  cases  of 
individual  distress  as  came  under  her  notice.    She  assisted 
Mr  Travers  Madge  in  his  missionary  work  amongst  tho 
poor,  and  was  the  friend  and  helper  of  Thomas  Wright,  the 
prison  philanthropist.    She  also  made  several  individual 
friendships  among  poor  people,  and  knew  personally  ono  or 
two  types  of  the  Chartist  workiug-man.    She  was  specially 
interested  in  the  young  working-women  of  Manchester,  and 
for  some  years  hold  a  weekly  evening  class  at  her  own  houso 
for  talking  with  them  and  teaching  them.    Of  Mrs  0  ask  ell 'a 
seven  children,  two  were  still-born,  and  another,  her  only 
son,  born  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  her  four  living 
daughters,  died  at  the  age  of  ten  months.    The  death  of 
this  baby  is  said  to  hare  been  the  cause  of  Mrs  Gaskell's 
beginning  to  write,  when  she  was  urged  by  her  husband  to 
do  so,  in  order  to  turn  her  thoughts  from  her  own  grief. 
She  began-  by  writing  a  shortpaper  called  "  An  Account  of 
Clopton  Hall,"  for  William  Howitt's  Visilt  to  Remarkable 
I'lacts.    This  was  followed  by  one  or  two  short  stories,  such 
as  tho  "  Sexton's  Hero,"  for  the  People's  Journal ;  and  then 
she  wrote  Vary  Barton,  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life.  On 
its  completion,  she  sent  it  to  one  publisher  in  London  who 
rejected  it  unread,  and  then  to  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall, 
who,  after  keeping  tho  manuscript  for  a  year  without 
to  her  accepting  the  novel  for 


publication,  and  offering  the  authoress  £  100  for  the  copy 
right.  The  appearance  of  Mary  Barton  in  1648  caused 
great  excitement  in  Manchester,  and  a  strong  partisanship 
was  felt  for  and  against  its  anonymous  author.  After  it» 
publication  Mm  Gaskell  paid  several  visits  In  London, 
where  she  made  many  friends,  among  whom  we  may  men- 
tion Dickens,  Forster,  Mrs  Jameson,  Lord  Houghton,  Mrs 
Stowe,  Ruskin,  and  Florence  Nightingale.  Her  friendship 
with  Charlotte  Bronte  also  dates  from  about  this  time, 
when  the  two  authoresses  met  at  the  bouse  of  Sir  James 
and  Lady  Kay  Shuttloworth,  near  Bowness,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  Mrs  Gaskell  received  her  first  impressions  of  the 
aby  "little  lady  in  a  black  silk  gown,-  who  afterwards  be- 
came  personally  her  dear  friend,— although,  from  a  literary 
Joint  of  view,  they  oould  hardly  help  being  rivals,— and 
the  atory  of  whose  life,  when  it  was  ended,  Mrs  Gaskell 
was  destined  to  write  with  such  consummate  care  and  tender 
appreciation.  But  Mary  Barton  was  to  prove  only  tho 
first  of  a  series  of  scarcely  less  popular  publications,  which 
appeared  eithor  independently  or  in  periodicals  such  as 
Household  Word*.  It  was  followed  in  1850  by  The  Moor- 
land Cottage.  .Cranford  and  Ruth  appeared  in  1853 ; 
North  and  South,  in  1865 ;  The  IAJe  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  in 
1857 ;  Round  the  Sofa,  in  1859 ;  Right  at  Last,  in  1860 ; 
Sylvia's  Lovers,  in  1863 ;  and  Cousin  Fhtllit  and  Wives  and 
Daughter i,  in  1865. 

Daring  those  years — years  of  increasing  worldly  pro- 
sperity and  literary  distinction — Mrs  Gaskell  often  went 
abroad,  chiefly  to  Paris  and  Rome,  but  once  for  a  long  visit 
to  Heidelberg,  and  once  also  to  Brussels,  to  collect  infor- 
mation about  Charlotte  Bronte's  schooldays.  In  Paris  her 
genius  was  warmly  appreciated  ;  and,  while  she  was  a  guest 
among  them,  Guitot,  Montalembert,  and  Odillon  Barret  vied 
in  doing  hor  honour.  Of  her  visits  in  England  some  of  the 
pleesantest  were  to  Oxford,  where  she  counted  among  her 
friends  Mr  Jowett  and  Mr  Stanley  (dean  of  Westminster). 
At  other  times,  when  she  waa  busy  writing  one  of  hex 
novels,  she  would  leave  home  with  one  or  two  of  her 
children,  and  carry  her  manuscript  to  some  quiet  country 
place,  where  she  could  write  undisturbed.  When  she  was 
at  home,  although  she  was  enthusiastically  interested  in  the 
political  questions  of  the  day,  and  her  warm,  impulsive 
nature  made  her  ready  at  any  time  to  give  parsonal  help 
and  sympathy  where  it  seemed  to  bo  needed,  Mrs  Gaskell 
refrained  from  taking  active  part  in  public  movements  or 
social  reforms,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  great  sewing-school 
movement  in  Manchester  at  the  timo  of  the  cotton  famine 
in  1862.  Her  life  was  thoroughly  literary  and  domestic. 
She  read  much :  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper,  and  Scott  were 
the  favourite  authors  of  her  girlhood;  in  later  life  she 
admired  Ruskin  and  Macaulay  extremely,  and  delighted  in 
many  old  French  memoirs  of  the  time  of  Madame  de  Sevignd, 
whose  life  she  often  planned  to  write.  It  is  remornl>ortd 
of  her  that  one  day,  when  she  was  reading  George  Eliot's 
first  and  anonymous  story  Amos  Barton,  she  looked  up  and 
said,  "  I  prophesy  that  the  writer  of  this  will  be  a  great 
writer  some  day."  The  prospect  of  the  awful  cotton  famine 
in  Manchester  in  1862  set  Mrs  Gaskell  anxiously  thinking 
what  could  be  done  to  relieve  the  coming  distress,  and  she 
decided,  u  without  any  suggestions  from  others,  on  a  plan 
of  giving  relief  and  employment  together  to  the  women 
mill-hanas,  which  was  an  exact  prototype  of  the  great 
system  of  relief  afterwards  publicly  adopted,  namely,  the 
sewing-schools."  When  these  were  formed,  Mrs  Gaskell 
"  merged  her  private  scheme  in  the  public  one,  and  worked 
most  laboriously  in  the  sewing-school  nearest  her  home" 
This  was  but  three  years  before  her  death.  Still  busy 
writing  her  novel  Wives  and  Daughters,  she  was  staying 
with  her  children  at  Holybourne,  Alton,  in  Hampshire, 
a  bouse  which  she  had  just  purchased  as  a  surprise  and 
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gift  to  her  buaband,  when  she  died  suddenly  of  tieftrt 
disease,  about  5  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening,  November 
12,  1665.  Her  remains  were  carried  to  tbe  churchyard 
of  tbe  Old  Presbyterian  Meeting-house  at  Knutsford, 
where  her  childhood  and  girlhood  had  been  spent,  and 
which  she  had  left  as  a  bride,  tbree-and- thirty  years  before. 
A  memorial  tablet  in  memory  of  Mrs  Gaskell  was  erected 

tion,  in  Cross  Street  Chapel, 
tribute  not  only  to  ber  genius,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  exercised,  but  to  the  "  tenderness 
and  fidelity"  of  the  wife  and  mother  who  had  lived  long 
amongst  them. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  Mrs  Gaskell'a  life,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  trace  tbe  sources  of  her  inspirations. 
Some  of  her  shorter  tales,  it  is  true,  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  merely  by  her  readings;  and,  carefully  as  she 
collected  their  materials,  these  are  the  least  satisfactory  of 
her  writings.  But  by  far  the  most  of  what  she  wrote  was 
founded  on  observation  and  experience,  Mrs  Gaskell  has 
reproduced,  with  alight  variations,  in  her  novel  North  and 
South,  tic  incident  in  her  father's  youth,  when  lie  and 
his  friend  and  fellow-student,  the  Rev.  George  Wicke  of 
Monton,  believing  it  wrong  to  be  "  hired  teachers  of  re- 
■  resigned  their  ministries  and  sought  a  livelihood 
The  beautiful  story  in  "  Mary  Barton  "  of  the 
who  brought  the  baby  from  London  to 
is  a  version  of  an  anecdote  about  Mrs  GaskeU's 
own  infancy,  of  her  being  taken,  to  Knutsford,  after  ber 
mother's  death,  by  a  friend  who  chanced  to  be  travelling 
that  way.  The  little  county  town  of  "Cranford* — with 
its  population  of  widows  and  maiden  ladies,  and  its  horror 
of  the  masculine  portion  of  society — is  Knutsford,  so  long 
Mrs  GaskeU's  home.  In  Cranford  every  character,  if  not 
every  incident,  is  real ;  and.  the  pathetic  little  story  of 
Poor  Peter  can  have  been  suggested  only  by  the  disap. 

of  that  sailor  brother  who  used  to  visit  Mrs 
in  her  girlhood,  and  whose  mysterious  loss  also 
aost  have  interested  her  always  afterwards  in  "  disappear- 
ances " — the  title  of  one  of  her  papers  in  Household  Word*. 
Pleasant  months  spent  at  Morecambe  Bay  and  Silver- 
dele  initiated  her  in  the  mysteries  of  rural  and. farm  life. 
Her  visits  to  France  were  the  origin  of  her  tales  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  French  refugees  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  The  Edinburgh  of  her  girlhood  appears  in  one 
or  two  of  her  stories,  briefly  but  vividly  sketched.  Her 
schooldays  at  Stratford-on-Avon  are  remembered  in  Lou  the 
Witch ;  and,  if  only  in  a  little  story  like  the  visit  to 
Heppenheim,  we  can  trace  ber  excursions  from  Heidelberg 
along  the  broad,  white  Bergstrasse.  But  it  is  most  o?  all 
in  Mary  Barton,  a  story  of  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  the 
poor  in  Manchester,  whom  she  had  had  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  that  Mrs  Gaskell  gave  ber  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  to  the  world.  Her  severest 
critic,  Mr  W.  R  Greg,  admits  Mrs  GaskeU's  knowledge  of 
her  subject,  but  objects  to  the  impression  left  by  the  novel 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  inaccurate  and  harmful, 
"  Were  Mary  Barton,"  he  says,  «♦  to  be  only  read  by  Man- 
chester men  and  master  manufacturers,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  serviceable,  because  they  might  profit  by  its 
suggestions,  and  would  at  once  detect  its  exaggerations 
and  mistakes ;"  but  on  the  general  pubUe  he  fears  its 
effect  will  be  "mischievous  in  the  extreme."  One 
doubts  whether  a  calm  solution  of  a  great  economic  diffi- 
culty, such  ss  that  which  Mrs  GaskeU  treats  of,  could 
ever  be  given  in  a  novel ;  and  certainly  the  warm-hearted, 
impulsive  authoress  of  Mary  Barton  had  no  such  aim 
in  view.    It  is  probable  that  she  wrote  without  any 


rank  so  high  in  the  literature  of  fiction  as  it  does.  It 
is  no  work  of  occasion,  the  chief  interest  of  which  departs 
when  the  occasion  itself  is  over.  It  is  a  thoroughly  artistic 
production,  and  for  power  of  treatment  and  intense  interest 
of  plot  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  It  is  as  the  authoress  of 
Mary  Barton  that  Mrs  Gaskell  wfll  be  remembered  Of 
her  other  works,  Ruth-vt  singularly  inferior  to  its  predeces- 
sor ;  but  North  and. South,  which  takes  tbe  side  of  the 
master  manufacturers,  as  Mary  Barton  did  that  of  the  men, 
has  been  scarcely  less  popular  with  the  public  Perhaps 
the  two  best  of  Mrs  GaskeU's  productions,  each  in  its) 
own  way,  are  the  exquisitely  humorous  Cranford  and 
Can  flu  PhUlii,  which  has  been  fitly  called  an  idyll  in  prose. 
Wipe*  and  Daughter*,  even  in  its  uncompleted  state,  is 
artistically  almost  faultless,  and  full  of  a  quiet  restful 
beauty  entirely  its  own.  George  Sand  was  a  great  admirer 
of  this  novel,  and  Mrs  GaskeU's  family  stUl  cherish  a  saying 
of  hers  about  it :— "It  is  a  book,"  she  once  said  to  Lord 


she  no  doubt  had,  but  she  was  far 

Had  it  not  been  so.  Mary 


Houghton,  "  that  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  inno- 
cent girl,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would  rivet  the  attention 
of  the  most  blase  man  of  the  world."  Her  one  work  which 
is  not  a  novel — her  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte — it  is  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly,  either  as  a  biography  proper,  or  as 
a  narrative  written  with  the  consummate  skUl  of  the 
novelist.  Some  people,  indeed,  have  thought  that  Mrs 
GaskeU  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  biographer  in  pub- 
lishing so  many  details  of  Miss  Bronte's  domestic  and 
private  life  ;  but  the  case  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  char- 
acter of  Charlotte  Bronte's  writings  made  it  advisable  that 
her  reader,  in  order  properly  to  understand  her,  should  be 
admitted  to  some  of  the  hitherto  hidden  facts  of  her  short, 
sad  life.  Mrs  GaskeU,  knowing  and  esteeming  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  the  character  of  friend,  daughter,  and  wife,  hoped 
in  some  degree  to  justify  to  the  world  the  morbid,  unhealthy 
tone  which  pervaded  her  genius ;  and  surely,  if  any  hand 
was  to  draw  the  curtain,  none  could  have  done  it  more 
tenderly  than  that  of  her  friend.  (».  M.) 

GASSENDI,  Pierre  (1592-1655),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  French  philosophers,  was  born  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parentage  at  Champtercier,  near  Digne,  in  Provence, 
on  the  22d  January  1592.  At  a  very  early  age  he  gave 
indications  of  remarkabls  mental  powers,  and  at  tbe  instance 
of  his  uncle,  the  cure  of  bis  native  village,  he  was  sent  to 
the  college  at  Digne.  He  made  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  showing  particular  aptitude  for  languages  and 
mathematics,  and  it  is  said  that  at  tho  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
invited  to  lecture  on  rhetoric  at  the  college.  He  cannot  have 
retained  this  post  for  any  length  of  time,  for  soon  afterwards 
he  entered  the  university  of  Aix,  to  study  philosophy  under 
Fesaye.  In  1613  he  was  oalled  to  the  college  of  Digne  to 
lecture  on  theology;  Four  years  later  he  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  theology  at  Avignon,  and  in  1617  bo 
took  orders  as  a  priest  In  the  same  year  he  was  called  to 
the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Aix,  and  seems  gradually  to  have 
withdrawn  from  theological  study  and  teaching 

At  Aix  he  lectured  principally  on  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy, conforming  as  far  as  possible  to  the  orthodox 
methods.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  prosecuted  his 
favourite  studies,  physics  and  astronomy,  and  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  others  became  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  the  Peripatetic  system.  It  was. 
Indeed,  the  very  period  of  violent  revolt  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Aristotle,  and  Gassendi  shared  to  the  fuU  the 
practical  and  empirical  tendencies  of  the  age.  He,  too, 
began  to  draw  up  in  form  his  objections  to  the  Aristotelian 
phUosophy,  but  did  not  at  first  venture  to  publish  them. 
The  portion  shown  to  his  friends  Peiresc  and  Oautier, 
however,  was  so  vehemently  approved  by  them  that  in 
1624,  after  he  had  left  Aix  for  a  canonry  at  Grenoble,  he 
printed  the  first  part  of  his 
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aavertut  A  rittoteieo*.  A  fragment  of  the  second  book  was 
published  later  (1659),  but  the  remaining  fire,  requisite  to 
complete  the  work,  wera  never  computed,  Gaaseodi  appar- 
ently thinking  that  after  the  Ditenmone*  Peripatetioae  of 
Patricias  little  field  was  left  for  his  labours. 

The  Exereiiationet  on  the  whole  seem  to  hare  excited 
more  attention  than  they  deserved.  Tbey  contain  little 
or.  nothing  beyond  what  had  been'  already  advanced 
against  Aristotle  by  the  more  vigorous  of  the  Humanists,  by 
Valla  and  Vives,  by  llamas  and  Bruno.  The  first  book 
expounds  clearly,  and  with  much  vigour,  the  evil  effects  of 
the  blind  acceptance  of  the  Aristotelian  dicta  on  physical 
and  philosophical  study;  but,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many 
of  the  an  ti- Aristotelian  works  of  this  period,  the  objections 
do  not  touch  the  true  Aristotelian  sy steal,  and  in  many 
instances  show  the  usual  ignorance  of  Aristotle's  own 
writings.  The  second  book,  which  contains  the  review  of 
Aristotle's  dialectic  or  logic,  is  throughout  JUmiat  in  tone 
and  method. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Paris  in  1628,  Gossendi  travelled 
for  gome  yuara  in  Flanders  and  Holland  with  his  friend 
Lnillier,  During  this  time  he  wrote,  at  the  instance  of 
Mersenne,  his  -examination  of  the  mystical  philosophy  of 
Robert  Fludd  (Eputolica  diuertatio  in  qua  praeipua  pritu 
dpia  pJiilwophue  Ho.  Ftvddi  deteyvntur,  1631),  an  essay  on 
parhelia  (EpUtolade  Parhdii*),  and  some  valuable  observa- 
tions on  the  transit  of  Mercury  which  liad  been  foretold  by 
Kepler.  He  returned  to  France  in  1631,  and  two  years 
later  received  the  appointment  of  provost  of  the  cathedral 
church  at  Digue.  Some  years  were  then  spont  in  travelling 
through  Provence  with  the  duke  of  AngoulOme,  governor  of 
the  department.  The  only  literary  work  of  this  period  is 
the  Life  of  Peirete,  which  has  been  frequently  reprinted, 
and  was  translated  into  English.  In  1642  he  was  again 
engaged  by  Mersenne  in  controversy,  on  this  occasion 
against  the  celebrated  Descartes.  His  objections  to  the 
fundamental  propositions  of  Descartes  were  published  in 
1642  ;  they  appear  as  the  fifth  in  the  series  contained  in 
the  works  of  Descartes.  In  these  objections  Gaaseudi's 
already  great  tendency  towards  the  empirical  school  of 
■peculation  appears  mora  pronounced  than  iu°  any  of  his 
other  writings.  In  1645  he  was  invited  by  the  archbishop 
of  Lyons,  brother  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  College  Royal  at  Paris.  He  accepted 
due  post,  and  lectured  for  many  years  with  great  success. 
In  addition  to  some  controversial  writings  on  physical 
questions,  there  appeared  during  this  period  the  first  of  the 
works  by  which  he  is  best  knowu  in  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy. "He  evidently  found  himself  more  in  harmony  with 
Epicurus  than  with  any  other  philosopher  of  antiquity,  and 
had  collected  much  information  regarding  the  Epicurean 
system.  In  1647  Luillier  persuaded  him  to  publish  some 
of  his  works,  which  took  the  form  of  the  treatiae  De  Vila, 
ifor&ut,  et  Docirina  Epicuri  libri  or  to.  The  work  was  well 
received,  and  two  years  later  appeared  his  commentary  on 
the  tenth  book  of  Diogenes  Laortius  (De  Vila,  Moribut,  H 
Plaekit  Epiouri,  »«u  Animadvenitmt*  in  X.  lihrum  Diog. 
Laer.).  In  the  same  year  the  more  important  Syntagma 
philosophies  Epicuri  was  published. 

In  1648  Gossendi  had  been  compelled  from  ill-health  to 
give  up  bis  lectures  at  the  College  Royal.  He  travelled  for 
some  time  in  the  south  of  France,  spending  nearly  two 
years  at  Toulon,  the  climate  of  which  suited  him.  In  1653 
he  returned  to  Paris  and  resumed  his  literary  work,  pub- 
lishing in  that  year  his  well-known  and  popular  lives  of 
Copernicus  and  Tycho  Brahe.  The  disease  from  which  he 
suffered,  lung  complaint,  had,  however,  established  a  firm 
hold  on  him  His  strength  gradually  failed,  and  ho  died 
at  Paris  on  the  24th  October  1655,  In  the  sixty-third  year 
of  his  age. 


His  collected  works,  of  which  the  most  important  ia 
the  Syntagma  Philotophieutn  (Opera,  i.  end  ii.),  were 
published  in  1655  by  Monttnort  (6  vols.  foL,  Lyons). 
Another  edition,  also  in  6  folio  volumes,  was  published  by 
Averanius  in  1727.  These  volumes  sufficiently  attest  the 
wide  extent  of  his  reading  and  the  versatility  of  hb  powers. 
The  first  two  are  oecnpied  entirely  with  his  Syntagma 
Philotophieum  ;  the  third  contains  his  critical  writings  on 
Epicurus,  Aristotle,  Descartes,  Fludd,  and  Lord  Herbert, 
with  some  occasional  pieces  on  certain  problems  of  physics ; 
the  fourth,  his  Institutio  Attronomiea,  and  his  Commentani 
de  Rebut  CeUstibut ;  the  fifth,  his  commentary  on  the  tenth 
book  of  Diogenes  Laertrua,  the  biographies  of  Epicurus, 
Peireae,  Tyeho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  Peurbach,  and  Regio- 
moiit.inins  with  some  tracts  on  thevalue  of  ancient  money, 
on  the  Roman  calendar,  and  on  the  theory  of  music,  to  all 
which  is  appended  a  large  and  prolix  piece  entitled  Kotiiia 
Bcdetim  DimiemU;  the  sixth  volume  contains  his  corre- 
spondence. The  Lite*,  especially  those  of  Copernicus,  Tyeho, 
and  Peiresc,  have  been  justly  admired.  That  of  Peiresc  has 
been  repeatedly  printed ;  it  has  also  been  translated  into 
English.  Oaesendi  was  one  of  the  first  after  the  revival  of 
letturs  who  treated  the  literature  of  philosophy  in  a  lively 
way.  His  writings  of  this  kind,  though  too  laudatory  ana 
somewhat  diffuse,  have  great  merit ;  i hey  abound  in  those 
anecdotal  details,  natural  yet  not  obvious  reflexions,  and 
vivacious  turns  of  thought,  which  made  Gibbon  style  him, 
with  some  extra vggance  certainly,  though  it  was  true  enough 
np  to  Gassendi's  time — **  le  meilleur  philosopbe  des  littera- 
teurs, et  le  meilleur  litterateur  des  philosophes." 

Gasseudi  will  always  retain  an  honourable  place  in  the 
history  of  physical  science.  He  certainly  added  little 
original  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  but  the  clearness 
of  his  exposition  and  the  manner  in  which  he,  like  his 
greater  contemporary,  Bacon,  urged  the  necessity  and  utility 
of  experimental  research,  were  of  inestimable  service  to  the 
cause  of  science.  To  what  extent  any  place  can  be  assigned 
htm  in  the  history  of  philosophy  is  more  doubtfuL  His 
anti-Aristotelian  writing  has  been  already  noticed.  The 
objections  to  Descartes — one  of  which  at  least,  through 
Descartes'a  statement  of  it,  has  become  famous — have  no 
speculative  value,  and  in  general  are  the  outcome  of  the 
crudest  empi  riciem.  His  labours  on  Epicurus  have  a  certain 
historical  value,  but  the  inherent  want  of  consistency  in  the 
philosophical  system  raised  on  Epicureanism  is  snch  as  to 
deprive  it  of  all  genuine  worth:  Along  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  empiricism  (nikd  in  intAlrttv  quod  nan  priv*  fun-it 
in  tenru)  we  find  him  holding  doctrines  absolutely  irrecon- 
cilable with  empiricism  in  any  form.  For  while  he  main- 
tains constantly  his  favourite  maxim  "  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  intellect  which  baa  not  been  in  the  senses,"  and 
while  he  contends  that  the  imaginative  faculty,  "phan- 
tasia,"  is  the  counterpart  of  sense,  that,  as  it  has  to  do  with 
material  image*,  it  is  itself,  like  sense,  material,  and  essen- 
tially the  same  both  in  men  and  brutes,  be  at  the  same 
time  admits  that  the  intellect,  which  he  affirms  to  be  im- 
material and  immortal — the  most  characteristic  distinction 
of  humanity — attains  notions  and  truths  of  which  no  effort 
of  sensation  or  imagination  can  give  us  the  slightest  ap- 
prehension (Op.,  ii.  383).  He  instances  the  capacity  of 
forming  "general  notions;"  the  very  conception  of  uni- 
versality itself  (to.,  384),  to  which  he  says  brutes,  who 
partake  as  truly  as  men  in  the  faculty  called  "phantasia," 
never  attain ;  the  notion  of  God,  whom  ho  says  wo  may 
imagine  to  be  corporeal,  but  understand  to  bo  incorporeal ; 
and  lastly,  the  reflex  action  by  which  the  mind  makes  its 
own  phenomena  and  operations  the  object*  of  attention. 

The  Syntagma  PMtotophiatm,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
eclectic  systems  which  unite,  or  rather  place  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, irreconcilable  dogmas  from  various  schools  of  thought. 
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It  k  divided,  according  to  tho  usual  fashion  of  the  Epicure- 
ans, into  logic  (which,  with  Gassendi  as  with  Epicurus,  is 
truly  canonic),  physics,  and  ethics.  The  logic,  which  con- 
tains at  least  one  praiseworthy  portion,  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  science,  is  divided  into  theory  of  right  appre- 
hension (bene  iuiaginari),  theory  of  right  judgment  (bene 
proponere),  theory  of  right  inference  (bene  oolligere),  theory 
of  fight  method  (bene  ordinart).  The  first  part  contains  the 
specially  empirical  positions  which  Gassendi  afterwards 
neglects  or  leaves  out  of  account  -  The  senses,  the  sole 
source  of  knowledge,  are  supposed  to  yield  us  immediately 
cognition  of  individual  things;  phantasy  (which  Gassendi 
takaa  to  be  material  iu  nature)  reproduces  these  ideas ; 
understanding  compares  these  ideas  which  are  particular, 
and  frames  general  ideas.  Nevertheless,  ho  at  the  Riinie 
time  admits  that  the  senses  yield  knowledge — not  of 
things— but  of  qualities  only,  and  holds  that  we  arrive  at 
the  idea  of  thing  or  substance  by  iuduation.  Uu  holds  that 
the  true  method  of  research  is  the  analytic,  rising  from 
lower  to  higher  notions ;  yet  he  sees  clearly,  and  admits, 
that  inductive  reasoning,  as  conceived  by  Bacon,  rests  on  a 
general  proposition  not  itself  proved  by  induction.  Ue 
ought  to  hold,  and  in  disputing  with  Descartes  he  did 
apparently  hold,  that  the  evidence  of  the  is  the  only 

convincing  evidence ;  yet  he  maintains,  and  from  his 
special  mathematical  training  it  was  natural  be  should 
maintain,  that  the  evidence  of  reason  is  absolutely  satis- 
factory. The  whole  doctrine  of  judgment,  syllogism,  and 
method  is  a  mixture  of  Aristotelian  and  llamist  notions. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Syntagma,  the  physics,  there 
is  more  that  deserves  attention  ;  but  here,  too,  appears  in 
the  most  glaring  manner  the  inner  contradiction  between 
GaasendTar fundamental  principles.  While  approving  of  the 
Kpicurean  physics,  be  rejects  altogether  the  Epicurean 
negation  of  God  and  particular  providence.  He  states  the 
various  proofs  for  the  existence  of  an  immaterial,  infinite, 
supreme  Being,  asserts  that  this  Being  in  the  author  of  the 
visible  universe,  and  strongly  defends  the  doctrine  of\be 
foreknowledge  and  particular  providence  of  God.  At  tho 
same  time  he  holds,  in  opposition  to  Epicureanism,  ths 
doctrine  of  an  immaterial,  rational  soul,  endowed  with  im- 
mortality and  capable  of  free  determination.  It  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  assent  to  the  supposition  of  Lange 
(Greek,  dee  Materialiimne,  3d  ed.,  L  233),  that  all  this 
_  Hjrtion  of  Gassendi's  system  contains  nothing  of  his  own 
opinions,  but  is  solely  introduced  from  motives  of  self- 
defence.  The  positive  exposition  of  atomism  has  much 
that  is  attractive,  but  the  hypothesis  of  the  color  vitalie,  a 
npecies  of  anima  mundi  which  is  introduced  as  physical 
explanation  of  physical  phenomena,  does  hot  seem  to  throw 
much  light  on  the  special  problems  which  it  is  invoked  to 
solve.  Nor  is  his  theory  of  the  weight  essential  to  atoms 
m  Wing  due  to  an  inner  force  impelling  them  to  motion 
in  any  way  reconcilable  with  his  general  doctrine  of  me- 
chanical causes. 

In  the  third  part,  the  ethics,  over  and  above  the  discussion 
on  freedom,  which  on  the  whole  is  indefinite,  there  is  little 
b-yond  a  milder  statement  of  the  Epicurean  moral  code. 
The  final  end  of  life  is  happiness,  and  happiness  is  harmony 
of  soul  and  body,  tranguMU-u  animi  et  indolentia  corporis. 
Trobably,  Gassendi  thinks,  perfect  happiness  is  not  attain- 
able in  this  life,  but  it  may  be  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  Syntagma  is  thus  an  essentially  unsystematic  work, 
and  clearly  exhibits  the  main  characteristics  of  Gassendi's 
genius.  He  was  critical  rather  than  constructive,  widely 
read  and  trained  thoroughly  both  iu  languages  and  in 
science,  but  deficient  in  speculative  power  and  original  force. 
Even  in  the  department  of  natural  science  he  shown  the 
■  steadfastly  to  retain  principles  and  to  work 
,  ne  wavers  between  the  systems  of  Brahe  and 


Copernicus.    That  his  revival  of  Epicureanism  had  an  im- 

'  'nking  of  the  17th 
any  real  importance 
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portaut  influence  on  the  geteral  thinking  of  the  17th 
century  may  be  admitted ;  that  it  has  any  re 


may 

in  the  history  of  philosophy 

Gassendi's  lib  is  giTcn  by  Sorbites  in  the  first  collected  edition 
of  the  works,  by  Bugvrel,  Vie  <U  Oauendi,  1737  (2d  id.,  1770),  and 
by  Damiron,  Afimoire  eur  Gaeeendi,  1839.  Au  abridgment  of  his 
philosophy  was  given  by  his  friend,  the  Celebrated  traveller,  Bcmicr 
(Abrtgi  it  la  r/uloeejMe  de  Qaeeendi,  8  vol*.,  1G78  ;  2d  ed.,  7  Tola, 
1684).  The  inCSt  complete  surreys  of  his  work  aecm  to  bo  thocs 
of  Buhle  .{OtschUhte  dcr  mucin  I'hiietophie,  iii.,  1,  $7-222), 
and  Uannron  {Mtmoirts  pour  ecrtir  <t  Vlhitoive  <tt  rhklttoyhic 
ok  17""  SiicU.)  See  also  Kitter,  Geeekichle  der  J'kihtcphie,  x. 
5«3-571;  Feoerbacb,  Ocech.  d.  new.  Phil,  von  Bacon  hi  X/nnna, 
127-150.  (B.  AI>.) 

GASTEIN,  a  beautiful  and  picturesquo  valley  in  the 
Austrian  duchy  of  Salzburg,  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
springs.  It  is  a  side  valley  of  the  upper  Salxach  valley, 
and  is  about  25  miles  long  and  1 J  miles  broad.  It  has  an 
elevation  of  between  3000  and  3500  feet  Behind  it,  'to 
the  south,  tower  the  mountains  Malnitz  or  Nassfetd-Tauern, 
7620  feet  high,  and  the  Ankogel,  10,700  feet  high,  and 
from  the  right  and  left  of  these  mountains  two  smaller 
ranges  run  northwards  forming  its  two  side  walla  The  river 
Ache  traverses  the  valley,  and  near  Wildbad-Gastein  forms 
two  magnificent  waterfalls,  the  upper,  the  Kesselfall,  200 
feet,  and  the  lower,  the  Barenfall,  280  feet  in  height ;  and 
near  these  falls  another  called  the  Schleierfall,  250  feet  high, 
is  formed  by  the  stream  which  drains  the  Pockhart-See.  The 
principal  villages  are  Bbckstein,  Hof-Gastein,  and  Wildbad- 
Gastein,  and  the  population  of  the  whole  valley  is  about 
3800.  Hof-Gastein,  with 'a  population  of  about  1000, 
possesses  gold  and  silver  mines  which  in  the  16th  century 
yielded  1 1 B0  lb  of  gold  and  9500  lb  of  silver  annually. 
They  are  now,  however,  much  neglected  and  many  of  the 
old  mines  are  covered  by  glaciers.  The  village  contains  a 
military  hospital,  and  in  the  open  plats  there  is  a  bust  of 
the  emperor  Francis  I.  who,  in  1828,  caused  a  conduit  of 
upwards  of  5  miles  long  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  the  mineral  waters  thither  from  Wildbad. 
Wildbad,  the  principal  watering-place,  is  visited  by  upwards 
of  3000  persons  annually,  and  among  its  visitors  is  the  pre- 
sent emperor  of  Germany.  The  thermal  springs,  which  were 
known  as  early  as  the  7th  century,  issue  from  the  granite 
mountains,  and  have  a  temperature  of  117*  Fabr.  They 
are  made  use  of  in  cases  of  nervous  affections,  general 
debility,  and  skin  diseases  ;  but  the  reason  of  their  efficacy 
is  somewhat  mysterious,  as  chemical  analysis  discovers 
only  a  slight  difference  in  the  ingredients  from  those  of 
ordinary  spring  water.  The  village  is  formed  chiefly  of 
wooden  bouses  rising  above  one  another  in  terraces.  A 
number  of  stone  houses  have,  however,  been  built  of  late ; 
and  there  are  several  fine  villas,  one  of  which  was  con- 
structed by  the  archduke  John  of  Austria,  and  has  a 
botanical  garden. 

The  baths  of  Gastrin  first  came  into  fsme  throngh  a  snccessful 
visit  paid  to  them  by  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  in  H3«.  The 
»alley  from  the  11th  century  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  FeitsUin,  and 
on  the  extinction  of  their  line  in  1219  it  oniric  into  possession  of 
Bavaria,  whence  it  passed  in  1297  by.  purchase  to  S.\lzbur(r.  A 
tld  at  WildU  l  Ostein  in  Anj.ni*t  1  SfiS.  betwi 


convention  was  held  i 

the  ein|*it>r  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  and  King  William  of  Prussia, 
at  which  an  arrnnRcinent  was  signed  in  reference  to  thfc  relations  of 
AuiUia  sud  Prussia  to  Schleswig-Holsteiu  and  Lauruburg  (see 

Tin-  principal  books  on  Gr)»te?n  are  Rei«snrher,  i>r  Knr<vr(  Wild- 
had-Oaslein,  1806  ;  Bunzel,  Itad-Gnetrin,  1872  ;  HoniRvhcig.  CWWa, 
1S73  ;  and  A  Mvnth  at  <;,istan,  London,  n.d. 

OATAKER,  TnoMA*  (1574-IC>4),  a  learned  English 
divine,  was  born  in  London. in  1!>M,  and  educated  at 
St  John's  Colics,  Cambridge.  From  IfiOl  to  1611 
he  held  the  appointment  of  preacher  to  the  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  which  he  roMiitud  on  obtaining  the  rectory 
of  Holhc  rhitlie.    In  1042  he  was  ch^cn  a  number  of  the 
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Af-sembly  of  Divine*  at  Westminster.  The  parts  of  the 
Assembly's  annotations  upon  the  Bible  which  were  executed 
by' him  are  those  on  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Lamenta- 
tions. At  Westminster  he  disapproved  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Covonant,  and  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Episco- 
pacy. He  was  also  one  of  the  forty-seven  London  clergymen 
who  disapproved  of  the  trial  of  Charles  L  He  died  in  1654. 
His  principal  works,  besides  some  volumes  of  sermons,  are 
— On  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Lott,  1616,  a  curious  treatise 
wliich  gave  riso  to  much  controversy ;  Distertatio  de  Stylo 
Novi  Tettamenti,  1648;  Cinnut,  rive  Advertaria  Misctl- 
latum,  in  quibut  Sacra  Script  urat  primo,  deinde  aliorvm 
Scriptorum,  loci*  aliquant  multit  lux  reddilur,  1651,  to 
whidfa  was  afterwards  subjoined  Advertaria  Potthuma ;  and 
his  edition  of  Mar  cut  Antoninus,  which,  according  to 
Hallam,  is  the  "  earliest  edition  of  any  classical  writer  pub- 
lished in  Englaud  with  original  annotations,"  and  for  the 

?»riod  at  which  it  was  written  possesses  remarkable  merit, 
be  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Utrecht 
in  1668. 

GATCHINA,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St 
Petersburg  and  district  of  Tsarskoselo,  29  miles  W.  of  St 
Petersburg,  in  59°  34'  N.  lat  and  30*  6'  E.  long.  It  is 
situated  in  a  flat,  well-wooded>  and  partly  marshy  district, 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  two  lakes,  distin- 
guished as  the  White  and  the  Black.  Among  its  more  im- 
portant bailings  arc  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  founded 
in  1770  by  Prince  Orion",  and  executed  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  Italian  architect  Rinaldi,  the  four  Greek 
churches,  the  Protestant  church,  a  foundling  asylum,  a 
military  orphanage  founded  in  1 803  by  Maria  Feodorina, 
a  school  for  horticulture,  a  public  hospital  for  1500  patients, 
founded  by  Paul  I.,  an  asylum  for  the  families  of  twenty 
blind  men,  end  another  for  fifty  poor  peasants.  In  one  of 
the  Greek  churches  are  preserved  several  relics  originally 
brought  from  Rhodes  to  Malta  by  the  grand-master  Lille 
Adam ;  and  the  so-called  priory  is  shown  where  the  knights 
of  Malta  assembled  under  -  the  mastership  of  the  emperor 
Paul  I.  Gatchina  is  a  junction  on  the  railway  between  St 
Petersburg  and  Warsaw,  but  .  its  trade  is  of  no  great 
development  Among  the  few  industrial  establishments 
is  a  porcelain  factory.  The  inhabitants  in  1860  num- 
bered 9184,  of  whom  2255  were  members  of  the  National 
Church,  1431  Protestants,  162  Catholics,  and  00.  Jews. 
By  18C7  the  total  had  sunk  to  8337 ;  but  according  to 
the  St  Petersburg  Calendar  for  1878  it  has  again  risen  to 
8890. 

GATES,  Horatio  (1728-1806),  an  American  general, 
was  born  at  Maldon  in  Essex,  England,  in  1728.  He 
entered  the  English  army  at  an  early  age,  rod  soon  obtained 
considerable  promotion.  He  was  severely  wounded  while 
accompanying  General  Braddock  in  his  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion against  the  French  settlements  on  the  Ohio  in  1755, 
and  be  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  jlartinico  in 
January  1762.  After  the  peace  of  1763  he  purchased  an 
estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  resided  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1775,  when  he  was  named 
by  congress  adjutant-general.  In  1776  ho  was  appointed 
to  command  the  army  on  Lake  Champlain ;  but,  his  conduct 
there  not  having  been  approved  of,  he  was  superseded  in  the 
following  spring;  yet  in  August  he  was  sent  to  oppose 
General  Burgoyne,  whom  he  totally  defeated  on  the  1 6th 
of  October,  and  compelled  to  surrender  his  whole  army,— 
an  achievement  which  was,  however,  largely  due  to  the 
previous  manoeuvres  of  Schuyler,  whom  Gates  superseded. 
After  obtaining  the  chief  command  in  the  southern  districts, 
Gates  was  totally  defeated  at  Camden,  in  South  Carolina, 
by  Lord  Cornwallis,  on  the  16th  of  August  1780.  On  this 
account  he  was  superseded  by  General  Greene;  but  an 
investigation  into  his  conduct  terminated  in  acquitting  him 


fully  and  honourably  of  all  blame,  on  the  ground  that  his 
defeat  had  been  unavoidable  in  the  disorganized  state  of 
the  army  under  his  command.  After  this  he  again  retired 
to  his  Virginian  estate,  whence  he  removed  to  New  York 
in  1800.  On  his  arrival  be  was  immediately  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  then.elected  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature.  Before  his  departure  from  Virginia  he 
granted  emancipation  to  his  slaves,  accompanying  their 
manumission  with  a  provision  for  those  who  needed  assist- 
ance.   He  died  on  the  10th  of  April  1806. 

GATE.SH KAD,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  England,  county  of  Durham,  is  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle,  of  which 
it  practically  forms  a  part,  being  united  with  it  by  three 
bridges.  The  town  consists  of  two  principal  and  nearly 
parallel  streets,  from  which  others  diverge  in  various  direc- 
tions. A  great  fire  which  occurred  in  1854  was  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  the  carrying  out  of  improvements  in  the  old 
part  of  the  town,  and  it  is  now  much  leas  crowded  than  for- 
merly. In  the  suburbs  there  are  a  considerable  number  of 
fine  mansions.  The  parish  church,  recently  restored,  is  au 
ancient  cruciform  edifice  surmounted  by  a  lofty  tower ;  and 
several  of  the  other  churches  and  chapels  are  handsome 
buildings.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Methodists,  the 
Congregationalista,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  and  Roman 
Catholics  are  all  represented.  The  town  possesses  a  fine 
cemetery,  a  well  laid  out  public  park,  a  new  town-hall,  a 
grammar  school,  .a  hospital  (St  Edmund's)  for  fifteen  in- 
digent persons,  a  reformatory,  a  mechanics,'  institute,  and 
a  dispensary.  There  are  largo  iron  works  (including 
foundries  and  factories  for  engines,  boilers,  chains,  and 
cables),  shipbuilding  yards,  glass  manufactories,  chemical, 
soap,  and  candle  works,  brick  and  tile  works,  breweries  and 
tanneries.  The  town  also  contains  the  principal  depot  of 
the  North-Eastern  Railway,  with  large  stores  and  loco- 
motive works.  Extensive  coal  mine*  exist  in  the  vicinity; 
and  at  Gateshead  Fell  are  large  quarries  for  grindstones, 
which  are  much  esteemed  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  Urge  number  of  Bo  man  relics  round  at  Gateshead  would 
seem  to  intricate  that  it  wis  originally  an  outwork  of  the  Bom&u 
station  at  Newcastle.  The  name  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1060, 
and  in  1104  the  bishop  of  Durham  granted  to  its  burgesses  equal 
privileges  with  those  of  Newcastle.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  see 
of  Durham  in  1652,  an  Act  was  passed  for  uniting  the  town  to  th« 
borough  of  Newcastle,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of  the 
bishopric  it  was  again  placed  under  that  jurisdiction,  being  governed, 
from  1317  to  1665,  with  the  exception  of  that  short  intermission, 
by  a  bailiff  nominated  by  the  bishop.  From  1665  to  1826,  when 
it  became  a  municipal  borough,  it  was  governed  by  two  stewards, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants.  Gateshead  returns  on*  member  to 
parliament  The  population  of  the  municipal  barough.  which  in 
1861  was  33,587,  was  48,627  in  1871. 

•OATH,  one  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
Its  site  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  4th  century,  but 
the  name  is  now  lost  Eusebius  (in  the  Onot&atticon) 
places  it  near  the  rood  from  Eleutheropolis  (Beit  Jibrfn)  to 
Diospolis  (Ludd)  about  6  Roman  miles  from  the  former. 
The  Roman  road  between  these  two  towns  is  still  traceable, 
and  its  milestones  remain  in  places.  East  of  the  road  at 
the  required  distance  rises  a  white  cliff,  almost  isolated,  300 
feet  high,  and  full  of  caves.  On  the  top  is  the  little  mud 
village  of  Tell-es-S&fi  ("  the  shining  mound  "),  and  round  it 
are  the  mounds  which  mark  the  site  of  the  crusading  castle 
of  Blanchegarde  (Alba  Cuetodia),  built  in  1144.  Tell- 
es  Safi  was  known  by  its  present  name  as  far  back  as  the 
12th  century,  but  it  appears  probable  that  the  strong  site 
here  existing  represents  the  ancient  Oath.  The  cliff  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  valley  of  Elah,  and  Gath  appears 
to  have  been  near  this  valley  (1  Sam.  xvii.  2,  52).  The 
name  Gath,  meaning  a  a  winepress,"  designates  several  other 
places  in  Palestine. 
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GATTV,  Mas  Alfred  (1609-1873),  daughter  of  tbe 
Tier.  Dr  Scott,  chaplain  to  Lord  Nelson,  was  bora  at 
Burnham,  Essex,  in  1809.  In  1839  Margaret  ScoU  was 
married  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  D.D.,  Ticar  of  Ecclesfield 
near  Sheffield,  sub-dean  of  York  *athedral,  and  the  author 
of  various  works  both  secular  and  religious.  In  1842  she 
|*ibli*bed  in  association  with  her  husband  a  life  of  her 
father,  the  Bev.  Dr  Scott  >  but  her  first  independent  work 
was  Tine  Fairy  Godmother  and  other  Tata,  which  appeared 
in  1891.  This  was  followed  in  1855  by  the  first  of  five 
volumes  of  Parabla  from  Nature,  the  last  being  published 
in  1871.  It  is  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Aunt  Judy,  as 
a  pleasant  aud  instructive  writer  for  children,  that  Mrs 
Gatty  is  most  widely  known.  Previous  to  commencing 
Aunt  Judy'i  ifa§azine  in  May  1866,  she  had  brought  out 
Aunt  Judy'i  Tale*  and  Aunt  Judy'i  Letter*;  and  among  the 
other  children's  books  which  she  subsequently  published, 
were  Aunt  Judy'i  Soug  Book/or  Children  and  The  Mother'* 
Book  of  Poetry.  Besides  other  excellences  her  children's 
books  are  specially  characterised  by  wholesomeneas  of 
sentiment  and  cheerful  humour.  Uer  miscellaneous  writ* 
ings  include,  in  addition  to  several  volumes  of  tales,  The 
Old  Folk*  from  Home,  an  account  of  a  holiday  ramble  in 
Ireland;  The  Travel*  and  Adventure*  of  Dr  Wolff  the 
Mi**umary,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  her  husband ; 
Jtritith  Sea  Weed* ;  "Waifi  and  Stray*  of  Natural  Hittory; 
A  Book  of  Emblem* ;  and  The  Book  of  SuH-J)ial*.  She 
died  October  3,  187& 

GAUDEN,  Johh  (1605-1662),  the  reputed  author  of 
the  Eikon  Basilike,  was  born  in  1605  at  Mayfield  in  Essex, 
of  which  parish  his  father  was  vicar.    He  was  educated  at 
Bury  St  Edmunds,  and  afterwards  at  St  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    He  obtained  'about  1630  the  vicarage  of 
Chippenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  rectory  of  Bright- 
well  in  Berkshire.    At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  domestic  chaplain  to  Robert  Rich,  secood  earl  of 
Warwick,  one  of  tbe  parliamentary  leaders,  and,  being 
selected  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1640, 
was  presented  with  a  silver  tankard  for  his  discourse.  In 
1641  he  was  appointed  by  the  parliament  to  the  deanery 
of  Bocking,  in  Essex.    Ha  became  master  of  the  Temple 
in  1659,  in  succession  to  Dr  Ralph  Brownrigg,  bishop 
of  Exeter,  and  after  the  Restoration  in  November  1660 
was  appointed  to  the  same  diocese.    Betwoen  1642, 
the  date  of  his  first  printed  work,  aud  1660  he  published 
some  thirteen  or  more  books,  of  which  number,  however, 
only '  one  appeared  prior  to  the  execution  of  the  king.  Soon 
after  his  appointment  to  the  see  of  Exoter,  he  privately  laid 
claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  Eikon,  Batilike,  a  work  com- 
monly attributed  at  the  time  to  Charles  I.    This  claim 
Gauden  put  forth  in  a  correspondence  with  tho  Lord 
Chancellor  Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  earl  of  Bristol, 
from  21st  December  1660  to  31st  March  1662.    The  letters 
of  Oauden  among  them  have  been  published  in  Dr  M  sty's 
Review  in  1782,  aud  again  in  the  Appendix  to  vol  iii.  of 
the  Clarendon  Paper*.    In  the  year  1693  a  Mr  Arthur 
North  of  London,  who  had  married  a  sister  of  Dr  Gauden's 
clAu^bter-ui-law,  published  a  series  of  letters  which  he  had 
found  among  his  sister-in-law's  papers,  and  which  added 
materially  to  the  strength  of  the  bishop's  claim.  They 
consisted  of  the  other  side  of  the  correspondence  referred  to 
above,  vhc,  a  letter  from  Secretary  Sir  Edward  Nicholas  to 
Oauden  in  January  1660-1,  two  from  the  bishop  to  Chancellor 
Hyde  in  December  1661  and  the  duke  of  York  in  January 
1 661-2,  «nd  one  from  Hyde  to  the  bishop  in  March  1661-2. 
These  .letters,  however,  have  been  regarded  with  consider- 
able suspicion  by  late  writers  on  the  subject,  and  have  even 
I***]  pronounced  to  be  forgeries  by  some,  who  have  pointed 
o«t  that  the  two  letters  written  by  Gauden  himself  to 
darcolon  and  tho  duke  of  York  were  found  in  the  biahoi>"» 


house,  not  among  tbe  papers  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  directed.  The  letter  also  from  Clarendon  to  Gauden, 
though  written  nine  months  after  his  obtaining  bit  earldom, 
is  signed  Edward  Hyde,  a  blundering  anachronism  which 
points  to  tbe  unskilful  hand  of  a  forger.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  claims  of  Charles  L  and  Dr  Gauden  was  dis- 
cussed at  great  length  and  with  considerable  ability  and 
ingenuity  from  1824  to  1829  by  Dr  Christopher  Words- 
worth, matter  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  on  behalf  of 
the  king,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  on  the  side  of  Dr  Gauden. 
Fresh  evidence,  however,  has  lately  turned  up  in  the  shape 
of  letters  and  papers  of  Charles  IL  and  his  ministers, 
written  soon  after  the  execution  of  the  king,  which  go  far 
to  invalidate  if  not  entirely  destroy  the  claim  of  Dr  Gauden, 
aud  prove  that  those  persons  to  whom  he  most  confidently 
appealed  in  support  of  his  pretensions  were  the  strongest 
upholders  of  the  king's  authorship  at  the  time  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  the  work.  In  1662,  on 
the  death  of  Brian  Duppa,  bishop  of  Winchester,  Dr 
Gauden  applied  to  be  translated  from  Exeter  to  that  see, 
but  his  claims  were  set  aside  in  favour  of  George  Morley, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  and  the  vacancy  thus  created  was  filled 
by  the  bishop  of  Exeter.  He  only  lived  four  months  after 
this  last  promotion,  and  dying  on  20th  September  1662, 
was  buried  in  Worcester  Cathedral.  His  will  is  preserved 
in  the  Prerogative  Office  of  Canterbury. 

He  left  a  widow,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Russell  of 
Chippenham,  who  after  her  husband's  death  wrote  a  letter 
to  her  son  John  on  the  subject  of  the  king's  book,  and 
enclosed  in  it  a  narrative  of  the  whole  claim.  This  was 
published  with  tho  correspondence  meutioncd  above  by  Mr 
North  in  1693.  She  also  erected  a  monument  to  the 
bishop's  memory  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  representing  him 
with  the  Eikon  Banlike  in'  his  hand. 

GAUDICHAUD-BEAUPRfi,  Charles  (1789-1854),  a 
French  botanist,  was  born  at  AngoulGme,  September  4, 
1789.  He  studied  pharmacy  first  in  the  shop  of  a  brother- 
in-law  at  Cognac,  and  then  under  Professor  Robiquet  at 
Paris,  where  from  Deefontaines  and  L.  C  Richard  ho 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  botany.  In  April  1810  he  was 
appointed  dispenser  in  the  military  marine,  and  from  July 
1811  to  the  end  of  1814  he  served  a»  Antwerp,  In 
September  1817  be  joined  the  corvette  "Urania,"  as  phar- 
maceutical botanist  to  the  circumpolar  expedition  com- 
manded by  De  Freycinet  (see  voL  ix.  p.  777).  The  wreck 
of  the  vesseron  tbe  Falkland  Isles,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1819,  deprived  him  of  more  than  half  the  botanical  collec- 
tions be  had  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world  In 
1830-33  be  visited  Chili,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  and  in  1 836-' 
37  he  acted  as  botanist  to  "  La  Bonite"  during  its  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.  His  theory  accounting  for  the 
growth  of  plants  by  the  supposed  coalescence  of  elementary 
"phytons"  involved  him,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
in  much  controversy,  with  his  fellow-botanists,  more  espe- 
cially M.  do  MirbcL    He  died  January  16,  1854. 

Besides  his  Jtotanufu*  du  Voyage  atUour  du  MmtU,  attult 
pendant  U$  AmUu>\$»6-1831,  4  vol*.  foL,  with  plates,  which 
included  several  previous  works,  tiondichaud-Px-iiupre  wrote 
"  Lettre*  sur  rorgnncpMphje  et  Is  fhys&logie,"  Arek.  de 
Botanunu,  ii,  1833  ;  41  Recherche*  sjeVraka  em  l'Orffanogrnphie," 
Jtc.  (pme  essay,  1935),  J/ent.  de  CAcadimut  da  Scvnca,  t  viii., 
and  kindred  treatise*,  besides  memoirs  on  the  potato-Might,  ths 
multiplication  of  bulbous  plants,  the  increase  in  diameter  of  dicoty- 
ledonous vegetables,  and  Other  subjects ;  and  Refutation  it  Unite* 
Ut  Ubjatfums  amtrt  let  nouveaux  Principe*  Pkyeiologunu,  1862. 
See  Bioyraphie  UnivrrtcUt,  t,  xvi,  185(5. 

GAUERMANN,  Frirdricb  (1807-1862),  an  Austrian 
painter,  son  of  the  landscape  painter  Jacob  Gauermann 
(1773-1843),  was  born  at  Wiesenbach  near  Gutenstein,  in 
Lower  Austria,  20th  September  1 807.  It  was  the  intention 
of  his  father  that  ha  should  devote  himself  to  agriculture, 
but  the  exaroule  of  an  elder  brother,  who,  however,  .diodi 
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early,  fostered  his  inclination  toward*  art,  and  though  he 
had  enjoyed  no  special  instruction  his  first  attempts  at 
so  successful  that  his  father  was 


to  permit  him  to  choose  a  profession  which 
much  to  accord  with  his  natural  bent.  Under 
his  father's  direction  he  began  studies  in  landscape,  and  he 
also  diligently  copied  the  works  of  the  chief  masters  in 
animal  painting  which  were  contained  in  the  academy  and 
court  library  of  Vienna.  In  the  summer  he  mado  art  tours 
in  the  districts  of  Styria,  Tyrol,  and  Salxbnrg.  Two  animal 
pieces  which  he  exhibited  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1824 
were  regarded  as  remarkable  productions  for  his  years,  and 
led  to  bis  receiving  commissions  in  1625  and  1826  from 
Prince  Metternich  and  Caraman,  the  French  ambassador. 
His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his  picture  The 
Storm,  exhibited  in  1829,  and  from  that  time  his  works 
were  much  sought  alter  and  obtained  correspondingly  high 
prices.  His  Field  Labourer  was  regarded  by  many  as  the 
most  noteworthy  picture  in  the  Vienna  exhibition  of  1364, 
and  his  numerous  animal  pieces  have  entitled  him  to  a  place 
in  the  first  rank  of  painters  of  that  class  of  subjects.  The 
peculiarity  of  his  pictures  is  the  representation  of  human 
and  animal  figures  in  connexion  with  appropriate  landscapes 
and  in  characteristic  situations  so  as  to  manifest  nature  as 
a  living  whole,  and  he  particularly  excels  in  depicting  the 
free  life  of  animals  in  wild  mountain  scenery.  Along  with 
great  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  bis  art,  his  works 
exhibit  patient  and  keen  observation,  free  and  correct  hand- 
ling of  details,  and  bold  and  clear  colouring  He  died  at 
Vienna,  7th  July  1862.  Many  of  his  pictures  have  been 
engraved,  and  after  bis  death  a  select  ion  of  fifty-three  of  his 
works  wss  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  the  Austrian  Kunii- 
verei*  (Art  Union). 

GAUGE,  in  the  mechanical  arts,  is  the  namo  applied 
to  a  great  variety  of  instruments,  of  which  the  .object 
may  be  broadly  stated  to  be  the  affording  of  in- 
creased facilities'  for  comparing  any  two  dimensions  or 
distances.  Wherever  it  is  necessary  for  this  to  be  done 
with  a  degree  of  accuracy  unattainable  by  such  means  as 
the  ordinary  measuring  rule  affords,  or  for  the  samo 
dimensions  to  be  frequently  measured  with  a  maximum 
of  speed  and  certainty,  there  will  the  hand-craftsman  at 
once  avail  himself  of  some  form  of  gauge.  At  the  present 
day  a  due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  gauges  is  of  growing 
importance  to  the  mechanician,  since  they  enable  him  greatly 
to  improve  the  "  fit "  of  the  several  portions  of  his  machinery, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  labour  expended  in  fitting  is 
materially  reduced.  Indeed  the  system  of  making  all 
similar  parts  **  to  gauge,"  so  that  in  any  number  of  machines 
they  are  interchangeable,  is  now  effecting  more  than  any 
other  single  cause  for  tho  improvement  and  cheapen- 
ing of  mechanical  substitutes  for  manual  labour. 

The  gauges  which  come  within  the  province  of  this 
article  differ  in  two  main  particulars,  according  as  they 
refer  the  measurements  which  can  be  made  by  them  to 
some  definite  and  established  standard  of  length,  or  take 
cogniiance  only  of  an  arbitrary  or  haphaxard  one.  The 
obvious  advantage  of  being  able  to  record,  and  at  any  time 
again  obtain  with  certainty,  the  thickness  of  a  plate  of  metal, 
or  any  other  gauged  dimension,  would  have  led  one  to  sup- 
pose that  for  all  exeept  mere  temporary  purposes  tho  gaugcB 
used  would  invariably  be  of  the'  first  kind — Standard 
Gauges,  as  we  shall  distinguish  them.  But  the  fact  is  un- 
happily far  otherwise,  at  least  as  regards  the  important 
manufactures  of  shectmetal  and  wire  (which  cannot  be  easily 
measured  without  some  form  of  gauge),  the  result  being  that 
the  thickness  and  diameters  of  these  are  expressed  by  vari- 
ous complicated  and  irregular  series  of  numbers  and  letters, 
which  have  no  reference  either  to  each  other  or  to  any 
standard  system  of  measurement.    Of  these  arbitrary 


series  the  B.W.G.  or  Birmingham  Wire  Gauge  may  be 
taken  as  the  typo.  The  largest  site  of  which  it  takes 
account  is  known  as  No.  0000,  after  which  come  000,  00, 
0,  and  then  the  numerals  from  1  to  36,  which  last  is  the 
smallest  six*.  It  is  frequently  used  for  gauging  the  thick- 
ness of  sheet  metal  as  well  as  for  wire,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Birmingham  Plate  Gauge,  which  has  an 
equally  arbitrary  series  of  -  its  own,  consisting  of  the  same 
numbers  (from  1  to  36)  need  in  the  reverse  manner,  the 
low  numbers  being  the  small  sizes.  Other  arbitrary  wire 
gauges  also  tend  to  add  to  the  general  confusion,  amongst 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Lancashire  Gauge,  which  takes 
an  alphabet  and  a  half,  in  addition  to  the  numerals  up  to  80, 
for  expressing  the  Biases  of  steel  wire  which  are  referred  to 
it,  but  which  nevertheless  does  not  apply  to  "  music  wire," 
or  "  Aeedle-wire,"  or  sundry  other  special  kinds  of  wire, 
which  are  favoured  with  separate  gauges  of  their  own. 
Of  late  years  cartful  comparisons  have  more  than  once  been 
independently  made  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  standard 
value  of  these  incongruous  systems,  but  the  discrepancies 
in  the  results  only  prove  what  might  have  been  predicted, 
viz.,  that  errors  have  crept  in,  and  that  I " 
to  be  alike  differ  amongst  themselves,  whilst  there 
no  satisfactory  means  of  rectifying  these  errors.  Their 
gradual  and  entire  abolition  therefore  seems  to  be  the  only 
chance  of  real  improvement,  and  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Standard  Gauge  originally  suggested  by 
8ir  J.  Whitworth,  which  is  now  largely  employed,  may  soon 
entirely  supersede  them.  In  this  system  the  sixes  are 
directly  referred  to  the  English  imperial  standard  of  le 
each  being  expressed  by  the  number  of 
of  an  ineh  which  it  contains.  Thus  No. 
wire  "036 of  an  inch  in  diameter.  •  Under  the  old 
this  might  have  been  either  No.  20,  No.  62.  No.  3,  or 
No.  18. 

Examples  of  some  of  the  usual  forms  of  gauges  are  given 
below.  For  wire  the  simplest  gauge  consists  of  a  steel  plate 
with  a  series  of  holes  drilled  through  it,  each  hole  being 
numbered  according  to  the  series  to  which  the  gauge  re- 
fers. By  means  of  the  Notched  Gauge  (fig.  1)  sheet  metal 
can  be  gauged  by  a  similar  mode  of  obtaining  a  more  or 
less  accurate  fit  Rough  gouges  on  tha  same  principle  axe 
constantly  employed  also  in  workshop  practice  for  i 
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they  serve  tho  purpose  well  enough  so  long  as  the  object  is 
a  mere  comparison,  without  taking  account  of  the  amount 
of  any  minute  difference  which  may  exist.  When  a  measure- 
ment of  such  differences  is  required,  or  direct  reference 
to  a  standard  systemr  recourse  must  be  had  to  some 
form  of  gauge  provided  with  means  for  enlarging  them 
sufficiently  to  be  readily  recognixable.  Sliding  or  Calliper 
Gauges,  such  as  fig.  3,  fulfil  this  requirement  by  having 
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the  graduated  scale  affixed  to  one  of  their  arms  and.  a 
vernier  in  connexion  with  the  other.  A  V-gauge,  which, 
instead  of  a  series  of  notches  round  its  edge,  has  only  one 
lung  taperiog  notch,  by  the  graduations  of  which  the 
diameter  of  any  wire  that  will  enter  it  can  be  read  off,  is 
eimpte  and  tolerably  efficient  So  also  is  the  kindred 
arrangement  (fig.  8),  in  which  a  wire  or  plate  can  be 
inserted  between  a  fixed  pin  and  the  edge  of  a  revolving 
cam  with  graduated  face.  Bnt  perhaps  on  the  whole  the 
best  and  handiest  form  is  the  Micrometer  Gauge  (fig.  2), 
which,  by  meaus  of  a  micrometer  screw  with  a  divided  head , 
measures  to  the  one-thousandth  part  of  an.  inch,  and  in 
careful  hands  can  render  visible  even  smaller  fractions. 
Gauges  consisting  of  two  arms  jointed  together  like  pincers 
are  also  used  in  certain  trades,  minute  differences  in  the 
width  of  the  jaws  being  magnified  and  rendered  visible  on 
a  graduated  arc  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  arms. 

For  special  purposes  gauges  of  many  other  forms  are 
employed,  some  of  which  are  of  much  greater  delicacy,  but 
thwe  cannot  be  described  here.  The  only  others  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned  are  those  of  -which  the  Plug  and 
Collar  Ganges  (fig  4)  are  the  type,  seta  of  which  are  now 
to  be  found  in  almost  all  mochanical  workshops  where  the 
valne  of  staudard  dimensions  is  recognized.  Each  gives 
only  the  one  external  or  internal  dimension  for  which  it  is 
tuaie,  but  it  give.?  that  with  the  highest  attainable  accuracy, 
so  that  by  carefully  preserving  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  these  for  rcterenco,  and  using  them  in  COD  junction 
measuring  machines,  the  most  minute  differences  can 
assured  and  noted  in  terms  of  the  standard,  to  that 
;  ahn»  can  at  any  future  time  be  again  obtained  with- 
out appreciable  error.  (a  p,  &  a.) 

OAUllATI,  a  town  ia  Kamrup  district,  Assam,  the  chief 
town  of  the  province,  situated  on  the  left  or  south  bonk 
of  the  Brahmaputra,  lot  26*  11'  18"  N.,  long  91°  47'  26"* 
E.  Gauhatt,  which  is  the  most  populous  town  ia  the 
Brahmaputra  valley,  was  the  seat  of  the  British  administra- 
tion of  Assam  up  to  1874,  when  the  headquarters  were 
removed  to  Shillong  in  the  Khati  hills,  67  miles  distant, 
with  which  it  ia  conneotcd  by  an  excellent  cart  road. 
Gauhata  is  an  important  centre  of  river  trade,  and  the 
largest  sent  of  commerce  in  Assam.  A  regiment  of  native 
infantry  is  permanently  cantoned  there.  Two  much  fre- 
quented  places  of  Hindu  pilgrimage  are  situated  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  the  temple,  of  Kamlkhya  on  a  hill  2 
miles  west  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  island  of  UmAnAnda 
ia  the  mid-channel  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Population 
(1872),  11,492;  municipal  revenue,  £2727. 

GAUL,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  country 
lying  bctwesn  the  Rhino  and  the  Pyrenees.  When  the 
O  reeks  first  became  acquainted  with  the  south-west  of 
i  they  applied  to  the  whole  of  it,  in  a  somewhat  vague 
e~  the  term  Celtice  (A  K«Atuci5),  calling  its  inhabitants 
Celt*  (KiAraO.  Later  we  find  Oalatia  (TaXaria)  and  Gallia 
(TaAA/aV,  with  the  corresponding  Oalati  ( FaXarot)  and  Oolli 
(IM&Aot),  used  as  nearly  synonymous  with  the  earlier  uanu-. 
The  shorter  of  these  two  forms  the  Romans  adopted ;  and 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  Cesar*.*  well  knomi  Cvmmeniarirs, 
we  have  our  lint  definite  aoeount  of  the  limits  of  the 
fountry  and  its  divisions,  as  then  understood.  According 
to  this  authority,  Gaul  was  in  his  day  divided  among  three 
)ieople«,  more  or  ks*  distinct  from  ono  another,  the  Aquitani, 
the  Gauls,  who  called  tcem*elvea  Celts,  and  the  Bergs'. 
The  first  of  these  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
Garnmna  (Garonne)  ;  the  second  from  that  river  to  the 
Seqnana  (Seine)  and  its  chief  tributary  the  Matrons  (Marnc), 
reaching  eastward  presumably  as  far  as  the  Rhenus  (Rhine); 
and  the  third  from  this  bounding  lino  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
last-named  river,  thus  bordering  on  the  Germans.  By  im- 
'  recognizes  a  fourth  division,  the  Provincia, 


lying  to  the  Bouth  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhodanus  (Rhone), 
and  stretching  westwards  as  far  as  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  in 
the  basin  of  the  Garonne — a  portion  of  Gaul  that  had  been 
subdued  and  made  a  Roman  province  about  fifty  yean* 
before  Ceesar  entered  on  his  career  of  conquest  there.  By 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  a  ploiu  watered 
by  numerous  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  have  already  been 
mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  its  great  central  stream, 
the  Liger  or  Ligcris  (Loire).  Its  principal  mountain  rangt  i 
were  Cebenna  or  Gehenna  (Cevenoes)  in  the  south,  and 
Jam,  with  its  continuation  Voaeguor  Vogssns  (Vosges),  ia 
the  east  The  tribes  inhabiting  Gaul  ia  Cesar's  time,  and 
belonging  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  races  distinguished 
by  him,  were  numerous.  Prominent  among  them,  and 
dwelling  in  the  division  occupied  by  the  Celts,  were  the 
Helvetu,  the  Sequani,  and  the  jRdni,  in  the  basins  of  tho 
Rhodanus  and  its  tributary  the  Arar  (Safine),"who,he  says 
were  reckoned  the  three  most  powerful  nation*  in  all  Gaul  ; 
thu  Arvernt  in  the  mountains  of  Cebenna;  the  Senones  and 
Carnutes  in  the  basin  of  the  Liger;  the  Veneti  and  other 
Armoriean  tribes  between  the  nioutlis  of  the  Liger  and 
Sequana.  Tho  Ncrvii,  Bellovaci,  Suessionca,  Rcmi,  Morini, 
Mcnapit,  and  Adualici  were  Belgic  tribes;  the  Tarballi 
and  others  were  Aquiuni ;  while  the  Allobroges  inhabited 
the  north  of  the  Provincia,  having  bean  conquered  in 
121  a.a 

The  ethnological  relations  of  Cesar's  three  great  Gallic 
races  have  given  rise  to  much  discussion.    Greek  writers, 

who,  in  consequonce  of  the  planting  of  the  colony  of 
Masailia  (Marseilles)  on  its  southern  coast  at  so  early  a 
period  as  COO  B.C.,  had  gained  some  knowledge  of  Goal 
be/ore  the  Romano,  speak  of  Ha  inhabitant*  as  Liguriaas  , 
and  it  ia  certain  that  a  people  of  this  name  occupied 
at  one  time  the  coast-lino  of  Europe  from  the  western 
slopes  of  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  Rhone.  By  many 
these-  Ligurians  are  regarded  as  having  once  spread  them- 
selvea  .over  a  much  wider  area,  peopling  extensive  tracts 
of  Europe  &a  well  as  Northern  Africa.  Subsequently, 
another  race,  coming  probably  across  the  Pyrenees  from 
Spain,  subdued  south -western  Gaul  and  ruled  as  far  north 
as  the  Garonne — the  Basques  of  tho  two  slopes  of  theso 
mountains  remaining  to  our  own  day  their  lineal  represen- 
tativea.  Later  still,  bnt  at  a  date  which  history  does  not 
venture  to  fix,  one  of  those  great  waves  of  population  that 
are  believed  to  have  rolled  in  succession  from  east  to  west 
brought  into  northern  and  central  Gaul,  it  may  be  at  an 
interval  of  ccuturie*,  the  two  great  branches  of  the  Celtic 
race,  the  Gedhelic  or  Gaelic  and  the  Cymric— the  one  re- 
presented in  Britain  by  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Highlanders, 
the  other  by  the  Welsh.  Reading  Cajsar's  brief  statements 
by  tho  light  thus  afforded,  ethnologists  now  generally  bold 
that  his  Aquitooi  wore  Iberians,  largely  intermingled  with 
intrusive  Gauls ;  that  hi*  Gauls  belonged  to  the  Gaelic 
division  of  the  Celtic  race,  and  his  Beiges  to  the  Cymric 
(both  of  them,  however,  being  affected  by  the  presence  of 
I  races  whose  territory  they  had  overrun,  and  the  latter  by 
the  addition  of  a  German  element  derived  from  their  prox- 
imity to  tho  Rhine);  and  that  the  natives  of  the  Provincia 
were  Ligurians,  with  so  large  an  intermixture  of  Celts  as  to 
make  the' latter  the  dominant  race.  Neither  the  Groek 
colony  of  Massilia,  nor  those  colonies  sent  out  by  it,  can  bo 
supposed  to  have  seriously  affected  the  Gaulish  nation  from 
tho  point  of  view  we  are  now  discussing.  It  was  in  a 
different  manner,  as  a  civilixing  agency,  that  they  made 
their  presence  felt 

Such,  it  would  appear,  was  Gaul  ethnologically  when 
made  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  by  J ulius  Qesor  shortly 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era;  and,  as  has 
often  been  remarked,  such  in  the  main  it  is  stilL  Some 
recent  scientific  inquiren  find  grounds,  however,  for  cou- 
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eluding  that  the  opinion,  ho  prevalent  not  only  in  England 
but  in  France  itself,  that  the  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics of  the  modem  Frenchman  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
ancient  Gauls,  is  only  in  part  well  founded.  The  Gauls, 
they  say,  like  the  Romans  after  them,  were  strong  enough 
to  impose  their  language  on  a  race  or  races  they  had  sub- 
jugated ;  but  in  the  attempt  to  absorb  them  they  themselves 
hare  suffered  and  continue  to.  suffer  so  much  that  the  day 
may  yet  come  when  the  older  race  will  all  but  regain  its 
superiority.  Slowly  but  surely,  according  to  the  researches 
of  M.  Roget,  Baron  do  Belloguet,  the  blue-eyed,  fair-haired, 
long-headed  Celt  has  for  many  generations  been  giving  place 
throughout  France,  in  a  direction  proceeding  from  south  to 
north,  to  a  more  ancient,  dark-eyed,  black-haired,  round- 
headed  man — a  similar  phenomenon  being  also  noticeable 
among  the  Germans. 

Northern  Italy,  in  consequence  of  an  Intrusion  of  Gauls 
at  some  early  date,  received  from  the  Romans  the  name  of 
Gallia  .Ciaalpiui  or  Citerior,  to  distinguish  it  from  Gaul 
proper,  called  also  Gallia  Transalplna  or  Ulterior.  After- 
wards when  the  Roman  element  gained  the  upper  hand, 
Togata  was  sometimes  substituted  for  Cisalpina ;  while  iu 
contradistinction,  Gallia  Braccata  was  applied  to  the  Pro- 
Tincia  from  tho  braecctOT  trousers  worn  by  the  natives,  and 
Gallia  Comata  to  the  rest  of  the  country,  from  the  inhabi- 
tanU  wearing  their  hair  long.  The  Gaulish  emigrations 
into  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Britain  on  the  other, 
scarcely  come  under  the  present  article ;  still  less  can  we 
refer  here  to  the  inroads  of  that  restless  race  into  various 
parts  of  eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia,  But  it  may 
be  remarked  in  passing  that  so  extensive  were  the  con- 
quests of  the  Gauls  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  before  our  era,  their  empire,  if  much  less  com- 
pact, was  scarcely  less  extensive  than  that  of  Rome  in  her 
palmiest  days. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  Caesar  little  attention 
could  bo  paid  to  Gaul  by  the  ruliog  powers  at  Rome ;  but 
in  27  B.C.  Augustus,  now  master  of  the  Roman  world,  took 
measures  to  Romanize  it  thoroughly.  The  old  division  into 
four  provinces  was  retained,  and  made  subservient  to  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Tho  Provincia,  however,  received 
the  name  of  Gallia  Narbonnensis,  from  the  Roman  town 
of  Narbo  (Narbonne) ;  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  were 
extonded  to  the  Liger ;  what  remained  of  Caesar's  Gauls 
were  constituted  the  province  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  so 
named  from  its  capital,  the  new  settlement  of  Lugdunum 
(Lyons) ;  and  the  northern  division  was  called  Gallia  Belgica. 
This  arrangement  rcmainod  nearly  unchanged  till  tho  4th 
century,  when  the  four  provinces  were  broken  up  into 
seventeen,  each  with  a  capital  and  a  number  of  other  towns 
of  more  or  less  importance,  the  names  of  which  may  be 
found  iu  tho  larger  geographical  and  historical  works 
that  treat  of  the  period.  While  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  Gaul  often  played  no  mean  part  in  tho  con- 
tests that  took  place  for  the  imperial  purplo ;  and  it  was 
during  one  of  these  that  Claudius  Civil  is,  a  Romanized 
Gaul,  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  achieve  the  independence 
of  his  country.  His  efforts,  however,  were  not  supported 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  tho  movement  was  crushed 
by  Vespasian.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  event  of  those 
centuries  was  the  insurrection  of  the  Bagaudae  or  peasant 
banditti,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Ruined  and  driven 
to  despair  by  the  exactions  of  the  imperial  treasury,  men 
scoured  the  country  in  marauding  bands,  plundering  whole- 
sale. Though  tho  revolt  was  suppressed,  the  lesson  it  ought 
to  have  taught  Rome  was  unheeded,  and  thus  the  seeds  of 
future  troubles  remained  in  the  soil.  In  the  declining  days 
of  tho  empire  Gaul  became  a  prey  to  the  Visigoths  in  the 
south,  tho  Burgundians  in  the  east,  and  the  Franks  in  the 
north-east.    When  order  had  arisou  out  of  the  confusion 


I  that  ensued,  the  country  was  found  to  have  taken  nnder  9 
new  name  a  still  more  conspicuous  place  in  the  political 
system  of  Europe. 

What  is  known  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Gauls  will 
be  found  under  Druidism  (vol  viL  p.  477),  and  brief  notices 
of  their  institutions  and  customs,  as  well  as  some  particulars 
regarding  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  them,  are 
given  in  the  article  France  (vol.  ix.  p.  527). 

See  Dora  Martin,  La  Religion  it*  Oauloit,  Paris,  1727,  2  vols. 
4tx>;  Pelloutier,  Jditt,  del  CelUt,  Pari*,  1771,  2  vols.  4to ;  D. 
Schirpfhnus,  findieia:  Celtiat,  Stnuburg,  1754,  4 to ;  Amedeo 
Thierry,  Hi*.  At*  Oauloit.  Paris,  1828,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  Henri  Mtrtin, 
Kid.  it  France,  vol  i.,  Paris,  8vo;  Walckenaer,  OiograpM*  An- 
rien7u  histoHgue  tt  compare*  da  Qaulc*  Citalpint  tt  Traiualpitu, 
Paris,  1839,  3  voU.  8vo:  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Grieehtn  uni 
Jlt/mer,  vol.  ii.,  pt  ii.,  Weimar,  183- ;  Holtzrasn,  KeUtn  und 
Qervxancn,  Heidelberg,  1855,  8voj  Article  "G»1H»"  (by  O.  Long), 
in  Dr  W.  Smith'i  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,  vol. 
i,  London,  1869,  8vo ;  Roget,  Baron  d«  Belloguet,  Bthnage^ie 
Oauloit,  Paris,  1868-1875,  4  vols.  8vo ;  E.  Desjardini,  QeograpJ.U 
hulorijxu  tt  administrative  de  la  Oault  Romaine,  Paris,  1877,  4 
vols.  8vo.  (J.  M'D.) 

GAUNT,  John  op.   See  Lancaster,  Duki  op. 

GAUR,  or,  more  commonly,  Govr,  the  name  of  a  medi- 
i  teval  city  in  Bengal,  of  which  the  scattered  relics  cover  a 
large  area  iu  the  district  of  Malda,  commencing  not  far 
south  of  the  modem  civil  station  of  that  name. 

The  name  Gaur  is  a  form  of  the  ancient  Gauda  (meaning 
the  country  "of  sugar"),  a  term  which  was  applied  to  a 
large  part  of  modern  Bengal,  and  specifically  to  that  part  in 
which  these  remains  lie.  We  have  the  names  of  dynasties, 
and  partial  lists  of  the  kings  of  these  dynasties,  which  bore 
the  title  of  Gaurethara,  lord  of  Gaur,  or  Gauda,  before  the 
first  Mahometan  invasion.  The  last  of  these  dynasties, 
that  of  the  Senas,  or  of  the  Vaidyas,  superseded  its  pre 
decesnor,  the  dynasty  of  the  Piles,  about  the  middle  of  tho 
1 1th  century.  The  most  eminent  of  this  dynasty,  by  namo 
Lakshmanasena,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
is  alleged  in  inscriptions  to  have  extended  his  conquests  to 
Kanauj  (in  the  Doab),  to  NcpauL,  and  to  the  shores  of 
Orissa ;  and  this  king  is  said  by  tradition  to  have  founded 
tho  royal  city  in  Gauda  which  in  later  days  reverted  to  a 
form  of  this  ancient  name  (Gaur),  but  which  the  founder 
called  after  his  own  name  LaJahmanavati,  or  as  it  sounded 
in  the  popular  speech  Lakhnaoti.  The  fifth  from  this  king, 
according  to  Lassen's  (more  or  less  imperfect)  list,  Laksh- 
raaniya  (e.  1160-1198),  transferred  the  royal  residence  to 
Navadvipa,  hod.  Nadiya  (on  the  Hoogly  river  70  miles 
above  Calcutta),  possibly  from  apprehension  of  the  rising 
tide  of  the  Mahometan  power ;  but  here  it  overtook  him. 
Nadiya  was  taken  about  1198-99  (the  precise  date  is  dis- 
puted) by  Mahommed  Bakhtiyar  Khilji,  the  general  of  the 
slavo  king  Kutbuddin  Aibak  of  Delhi,  who  became  esta- 
blished as  governor  of  Bengal,  and  fixed  his  capital  at 
Lakhnaoti.  Here  he  and  his  captains  are  said  to  have 
founded  mosques,  colleges,  and  monasteries,  Lakhnaoti 
continued  for  the  most  part  to  be  the  seat  of  the  rulers  who 
governed  Bengal  and  Behar,  sometimes  as  confessed  dele- 
gates of  the  Delhi  sovereigns,  sometimes  as  practically 
independent  kings,  during  the  next  140  years.  From 
about  the  year  1338,  with  the  waning  power  of  the  Delhi 
dynasties,  tho  kingdom  of  Bengal  acquired  a  substantive 
independence  which  it  retained  for  more  than  two  centuries. 
One  of  tho  earliest  of  the  kings  during  this  period,  by  namo 
Iliyas  (Eliaa)  Shah,  whose  descendants  reigned  in  Bengal 
with  brief  interruptions  for  nearly  150  years,  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  to  Pandua  (t.  1350),  a  place  about 
1 6  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Gaur,  and  to  the  neighbouring  fortress 
of  Ekdala,  a  place  often  named  in  Mahometan  notices  of 
tho  history  of  Bengal  down  to  the  16th  century.  At 
Pandua  several  kings  in  succession  built  mosques  and 
I  shrines,  which  still  exhibit  architecture  of  an  importance 
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-unrraal  in  Bengal  proper.  After  aome  occasional  oscilla- 
tion tbe  residenco  was  again  (c  1446)  transferred  to  Gaur, 
by  which  name  the  city  i*  genurally  known  thenceforward, 
that  of  Lakhnaoti  disappearing  from  history.  Tbe  24th 
and  last  of  those  whom  history  recognises  as  independent 
kings  of  Bengal  was  IfahmudShah  (1533-4  to  1538-9).  In 
his  time  the  city  more  than  once  changed  hands,  during  the 
struggles  between  the  Afghan  Sher Shah  and  tbe  (so-called) 
*•  Great  Moghul"  Uumayun,  son  of  Baber;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion (1537-8),  when  Sher  Shah  was  operating  against  Oanr, 
we  first  hear  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  inner  waters  of  Bengal. 
A  party  of  that  nation,  who  had  been  sent  with  presents  to 
tbe  court  of  Oanr,  had  been  detained  as  prisoners  by  the 
suspicious  Mahniiid.  But  in  the  straits  arising  during  his 
resistance  ttt  Sher  Shah,  the  Frank  prisoners  were  able  to 
render  him  good  service 

Mahmud  was  followed  by  several  Pathan  adventurers,  who 
temporarily  held  the  provinces  of  the  delta  with  more  or 
leas  assertion  of  royal  authority.  One  of  these,  Suleiman 
Kirani  (1564-5),  abandoned  Gaur  for  Tanda,  a  place  some- 
what nearer  the  Ganges.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ralph  Fitch, 
the  earliest  of  English  travellers  in  India,  who  calls  it 
"  Tanda  in  the  land  of  Gouren,"  standing  a  league  from  the 
Oan yea  Mu'nlm  Khan,  Khankhan&n,  a  general  of  Akbar'a, 
when  reducing  these  provinces  In  1570,  was  attracted  by 
the  old  site,  and  resolved  to  re-adopt  it  as  the  seat  of  local 
government.  But  a  great  pestilence  (probably  cholera) 
broke  out  at  Gaur,  and  swept  away  thousands,  the  general- 
in-chief  being  himself  among  the  victims-  On  his  death 
the  deprived  Pathan  prince,  Dadd,  set  up  his  standard 
again,  lint  ho  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Akbar  in  a 
battle  at  Rajmahl,  and  taken  prisoner.  After  him  no  other 
assumed  the  style  of  king  of  Bengal.  Tanda  continued  for 
a  short  time  to  be  the  residence  of  the  governors  under  the 
"Great  Moghuls,"  but  this  was  transferred  successively  to 
Rajmahl  and  Dacca,  in  repeated  alternation,  and  finally  to 
Moornbeclabad.  Gaur  cannot  have  been  entirely  deserted, 
for  the  Nawab  Shuja-uddin,  who  governed  Bengal  1725- 
1 739,  built  a  new  gate  to  the  citadel.  But  in  history  Gaur 
is  no  longer  heard  of,  till  its  extensive  remains  attracted  the 
cariosity  of  the  English, — tbe  more  readily  as  the  northern 
end  of  the  site  approaches  within  4  milec  of  the  important 
factory  that  was  known  as  English  Bazar  (among  tbe 
natives  as  Angresabad),  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  of 
bricks  from  the  ruins,  and  which  is  now  the  nucleus  of  the 
civil  station  of  Malda. 

The  first  specific  notice  of  the  city  of  Ganr,  from  actual 
knowledge,  is  contained  in -the  Persian  history  called 
Tabaqdt-i-Xdrirt,  which  has  been  partially  translated  in 
Elliot's  History  of  India  (ed.  by  Doweon),  and  is  in  course 
of  complete  translation  by  Major  H.  G.  Raverty.  The 
author,  Minhaj-i-Sarij,  visited  Lakhnaoti  in  1243,  but  the 
only  particular  regarding  the  city  that  he  mentions  is 
that  uhiyis-uddln  'Iwaz,  the  fourth  Mahometan  ruler  of 
Lakhnaoti  (who  called  himself  sultan,  and  according  to 
this  writer,  struck  coin  in  his  own  name),  besides  found- 
ing mosques,  Ac,  carried  embanked  roads  across  the  low 
country  east  and  west  of  the  city  for  a  space  of  ten  days' 
journey.  These  works  in  part  still  exist.  "Radiating 
north,  south,  and  east  of  the  city,  ....  embankments  are 
to  be  traced  running  through  the  suburbs,  and  extending  in 
certain  directions  for  30  or  40  miles  "  (Ravenshaw,  p.  3) 

The  extent  of  ground  over  which  the  remains  of  Ganr 
are  spread  is  astonishing;  and  a  large  part  of  it  would 
appear  to  be  still,  as  when  described  a  century  ago,  covered 
with  dense  wood  or  with-  rank  jungle  of  grass  and  reeds, 
though  in  later  years  cultivation  has  somewhat  extended 
mver  the  site.  What  may  be  called  the  sito  of  Gaur  proper 
is  a  space  of  an  oblong  form,  extending  from  north  to  south 
7|  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  1*  to  2  miles.  This 
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area  is  washed  on  one  of  its  long  sides  (the  western)  by  s 
stream  called  the  Bbagirathi,  which  undoubtedly  occupies 
a  former  bed  of  the  Ganges  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Bhagirathi  further  south,  contributing  to  form  the  Hoogly 
on  which  Calcutta  stands).  Roughly  parallel  to  the  eastern 
side,  but  at  a  distance  varying  from  2  to  6  miles,  runs  the 


CJurt  of  Gitir  an  1  lt«  Environ* 


river  Mahananda,  whilst  extensive  Bwamps  and  sheets  of 
water  are  interposed  between  this  river  and  the  city.  The 
extensive  area  of  which  we  apeak  has  been  defended  on 
north,  west,1  and  south,  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  whilst  on 
the  east  side  there  is  a  double  embankment  of  great  size, 
with  two  ditches  of  immense  width,  and  in  some  parts  three. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  from  the  descriptions  in  what  degree 
these  latter  great  works  were  intended  respectively  for 
defence  or  for  protection  from  floods ;  but  the  latter 
must  have  been  the  main  purpose.  The  Ain-i-Akbari  (c 
1590)  alludes  to  the  fact  that "  if  the  earthen  embankment 
broke,  the  town  was  under  water."  The  position  of  the 
city,  midway  between  two  rivers  of  deltaic  character,  is  low, 
and  any  rise  in  those  rivers  would  raise  the  level  of  the 
marshes.  Still  the  mass  of  these  banks,  as  much  as  200 
feet  thick  at  base,  and  40  feet  in  height,  is  greater  than  any 
present  exposure  to  flood  seems  sufficient  to  explain.  It 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Ganges,  since  the 
foundation  of  Gaur,  has  flowed  to  the  eastward,  in  what  is 
now  the  bed  of  the  Mahananda.  If  this  were  so,  the 
massive  character  of  tho  embankments  would  be  more 
intelligible.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  positive 
testimony  to  this  circumstance,  which  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed to  exist,  depended  on  a  mistaken  reading  of  tbe  pass- 
age, referred  to  above,  of  the  Tabaqdt-i-XdtirL 


1  Thin  mi  to  according 'to  Buchanan";  bat  Mr  lUrcmhuw  aajs 
"  Uvd  wmtrrn  f»r»  it  now  o|*n,  and  probnli!y  »)«vjiy»        «o,  hivting 
b«n  woll  protected  by  the  Ganges  ....  whiih  rati  under  iti  w*lla 
The  plans  ait  uliow  an  nofantawnf  00  thU  aide,  and  Crng!it<m  flires  a 
.action  of  It,  30  feet  bi2b. 
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These  greut  embankments  have  been  originally  faced 
throughout  with  masonry,  whilst  the  crest  shows  numeroaa 
traces  of  edifices ;  but  the  whole  of  the  earthworks  are  oow 
overgrown  with  dense  jungle.  The  Ganges  now  flows  at  a 
distance  varying  between  &  and  12  milos  to  the  west  of  the 
enclosed  area  of  the  city,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
than  in  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  occupation  the  great 
river  washed  its  western  wall,  where  now  the  Bhagirathi 
flows. 

On  this  side,  near  the  southern  end,  stood  the  citadel  or 
.royal  fortress,  stretching  for  a  mile  along  the  river  bank, 
and  marked  out  by  the  remains  of  a  huge  rampart  of 
irregular  truce,  180  feet  wide  at  the  base,  and  once  faced 
with  masonry,  with  numerous  circular  bastions.  Sbapoless 
masses  of  ruin  fill  the  interior.  The  palace  itself  formed 
a  rectangular  inner  enclosure  of  2100  feet  by  750,  girt  by 
a  splendid  brick  wall,  18  feet  thick  at  bottom,  8 J  feet 
thick  at  top,  and  42  feet  in  height  To  the  northward  the 
western  embankment  is  prolonged  far  beyond  the  northern 
limit  of  the  city,  and  about  3  miles  north  of  the  latter 
we  encounter  a  vast  line  of  earthwork  stretching  from  the 
prolongation  just  mentioned,  in  an  irregular  carve  eastward 
and  then  south-eastward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Mahananda 
river,  in  all  for  more  than  6  miles.  This  also  was  probably 
intended  chiefly  as,  a  defence  against  inundation  of  the 
suburbs.  A  huge  excrescence  protruding  from  the  line,  and 
overgrown  with  forest  trees,  encloses  an  area  of  nearly  a 
square  mile,  which  tradition  points  out  as  the  palace  of  one 
of  the  Sena  kings.  Still  north  of  this,  and  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kalindri  river,  some  3  miles  further,  are  found 
traces  of  ancient  Hindu  buildings. 

Turning  again  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Gaur,  for  6 
or  7  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city  there  seems  to  have  ex- 
tended, still  under  the  protection  of  a  western  embankment, 
a  continuous  chain  of  suburbs.  In  the  northern  portion,  at 
least,  of  these,  "prostrate  domes,  mingled  with  carved  lintels 
end  innumerable  bricks,  are  seen  lying  in  confusion  on  all 
sides,  and  show  how  dense  has  been  the  population" 
(Uave&sbaw,  p.  26).  Thus  from  north  to  south,  the  wbolo 
extent  of  ground  bearing  indications  of  urban  occupancy  is 
hardly  less  than  20  miles.  We  may,  however,  feel  confident 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Delhi,  these  traces  comprehend  a 
space  within  which  the  royal  city  occupied  various  localities 
in  various  ages.  Traditions,  collected  by  Dr  Francis 
Buchanan,  placed  the  residence  of  the  older  Sena  kings  on 
the  sites  at  the  extreme  north  near  the  Kalindri.  The 
southern  part  of  the  fortified  area  of  Qaur,  with  the  citadel 
and  palace,  was  evidently,  as  we  shall  see  from  the  dates  of 
the  buildings,  the  seat  of  the  later  kings  who  immediately 
preceded  the  absorption  of  Bengal  into  the  Moghul  empire 
in  the  last  half  of  tho  16th  century.  The  exact  side  occu- 
pied by  Mahommed  Bakhtiyar  Khilji  and  his  successors 
does  nut  seem  to  have  been  determined. 

Throughout  tho  interior  length  of  Qaur  ran  embanked 
roads,  whilst  the  whole  area  is  thickly  dotted  with  excavated 
tanks  of  all  sizes,  up  to  the  great  Sdyar  DigW,  (or  "  Ocean 
Tank  "),  a  rectangular  sheet  of  water  measuring  little  short 
of  a  mile  by  half  a  mile.  This  vast  work  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  the  Hindu  age.  The  former  existence  of  six 
ghauts  of  masonry  can  be  traced  on  its  banks,  which  are 
densely  wooded  to  the  water's  edge.  Numerous  excavated 
channel*  also  ran  in  every  direction,  the  earth  from  which 
appears  to  have  served  to  raise  the  inhabited  surface.  The 
remaining  buildings  of  importance  are  scattered  at  wide 
intervals  over  the  area,  but  tho  soil  is  throughout  covered 
with  fragments  of  brick,  dec.,  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  the  former  density  of  population.  But  Oaur  has 
repeatedly  been  a  quarry  of  building  material.  The  old 
Lakhnaoti  was  robbed  to  build  the  medieval  capital  of 
Paudui.  and  the  later  Gaur  probably  to  build  Rajmahl. 
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whilst  in  more  recent  times  their  brick  and  atone  were 
transported  as  merchandise  to  Malda,  Moorshedabad, 
Hoogly,  Rungpore,  and  even  (as  regards  the  more  valuable 
kinds  of  stone)  to  Calcutta.  In  the  revenue  returns  of 
Bsngal,  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  Company,  there 
was  an  entry  of  an  annual  levy  of  8000  rupees,  as  "  Qaur 
brick  royalty,"  from  landholders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Guur  who  had  the  exclusive  right  of  dismantling  its  remains. 
The  bricks  of  Gaur,  Benntll  says,  are  of  extraordinary 
solidity  of  textnre  and  sharpness  of  edge.  The  facilities) 
which  the  site  affords  for  water  carriage  during  tho  rainy 
season  greatly  aided  this  systematic  spoliation.  That  no 
Hindu  buildings  remain  from  the  earlier  cities  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for  by  this  process  of  destruction. 

We  have  quoted  a  Mahometan  visitor  to  Gaur  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  The  next  such  mention  per- 
haps occurs  in  the  travels  of  the  Venetian  Nicolo  Conti,  who> 
somewhat  early  in  the  14th  century  ascended  the  Ganges 
15  days'  voyage  to  a  city  of  great  size  and  wealth  called 
Cenwve.  On  both  banks  of  the  stream  were  most  charming 
villas,  and  plantations,  and  gardens.  The  name  looks  like 
8hahr-i-nao,  which  we  know  from  coins  to  have  been  the 
name  of  a  royal  city  of  Bengal  about  1380-85,  and  which 
Mr  Ed.  Thomas  believes  to  havo  been  merely  that  given 
to  one  of  the  re-foundations  of  Gaur.  A  more  detailed 
and  certain  account  is  given  by  Do  Barros,  when  describ- 
ing the  adventures  of  the  Portuguese  party  in  1537-38, 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above  (dec.  iv.  liv.  ix. 
cap.  L):— 

"  The  chief  city  of  this  kingdom  (of  Bengala)  is  called  Court. 
It  is  situated  on  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  is  aaid  to  be  three 
of  our  leagues  in  length,  and  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants. 1  On 
the  one  sloe  it  baa  the  river  for  its  defence,  and  on  tha  landward 
faces  a  trail  of  stone  and  lime  of  great  height,  besides  having, 
where  the  river  comes  not,  a  great  ditch  full  of  water,  In  which 
great  boats  can  awins.  The  streets  ore  broad  and  straight,  and  tho 
main  streets  havo  trees  planted  in  rows  along  the  walls,  to  give 
shade  to  the  passengers.  And  the  population  is  so  great,  and  the 
streets  to  thronged  with  theconcourse  and  traffic  of  people,  especially 
of  such  2*  come  to  present  themselves  at  the  king's  court,  that  they 
cannot  force  their  way  past  one  another,  and  thna  such  as  hap  to 
fall  among  the  horsemen,  or  among  tha  elephants  which  are  ridden 
by  tho  lords  and  noblemen,  arc  often  killed  on  tha  spot,  anr> 
crusht  d  under  the  feet  of  those  beasts.  A  great  part  of  the  boorea 
of  this  city  are  stately  and  well  wrought  buildings." 
I  The  earliest  detailed  notice  of  the  ruins  that  we  hear  of  is  n 
MS.  one,  by  Mr  Reuben  Burrows,  tho  mathematician  (1787), 
which  is  quoted  by  the  editor  of  Creighton's  drawings  as 
being  in  the  India  Library.  Bennell  gives  some  account 
of  the  ruins  in  his  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  HindxuUM  (1788), 
and  the  plan  of  them  is  roughly  laid  down,  on  n  small  scale, 
in  his  Bengal  Atlas  (No.  15).  Mr  Henry  Creighton,  who 
for  many  years  managed  an  indigo  factory  among  the  rains 
(1786-1806),  made  many  drawings  of  them,  with  notes  and 
a  detailed  map,  on  a  large  scale.  Dr  Buchanan  states  thut 
engravings  from  Creighton's  drawings  had  been  published 
by  a  Mr  Moffat  in  Calcutta  before  the  compilation  of  his 
own  statistical  work.  Of  this  we  have  seen  no  copy.  It 
is  probably  the  same  as  "tho  set  of  eight  views  of  the  rains 
of  Gour  and  Rajmehal,"  which  is  advertised  in  the  Calcutta 
GaseUe,  6th  December  1798  (see  Saton-Karr'B  Selection*, 
vol  iii.  p.  529).  A  work,  however,  was  published  in 
London  in  1817,  from  the  materials  left  by  Mr  Creighton, 
called  the  Jluint  of  Gour  Detcribed,  Ate.;  and  this  contained 
the  most  accessible  data  on  the  subject  till  Mr  Ravonshaw's 
work.  There  is  in  tho  India  Office  a  MS.  volume  (1810) 
by  Major  William  Franckliti  of  tho  Bengal  army,  containing 
notices  of  tho  remains  and  translations  of  a  good  many 

1  So  in  Da  Barros,  Lishon  edition  of  1777,  vol  viii.  p.  458, 
"duicntosmilviiirbos."  But  in  tho  English  version  of  Fariay  Soma's 
Atia  ParluTMSa  by  Stevem  (1C93),  i.  p.  417,  a  paj*.i*o  abri.lgeil  from 
lfc>  Bammhtu  "one  million  ami  two  liundml  tboiiMti.l  families.'  The 
last  word  is  probably  a  tiiiitrausUti<i».  but  the  «,//„».  teums  reo,uir*J 
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inscriptions.  The  MS.  purports  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  maps  and  drawings,  but  these  are  not  now  forthcoming. 
L>r  Francis  Buchanan  has  described  the  remains,  with  his 
usual  somewhat  dry  precision,  in  his  statistical  surrey  of 
northern  Bengal  and  Dehor,  executed  between  1809  and 
1816,  but  only  published,  with  a  title-page  that  bears  the 
name  of  Montgomery  Martin,  and  no  reference  to  the  real 
author,  in  1838  (Eastern  India,  Ac,  vol.  iii.  pp.  68  if.). 

ifj 


i  a  Bliort  cliapter,  containing  the  on], 
critical  account  of  the  architecture  of  Gaur,  in  his  History 
o/  Indian  Architecture,  Lastly,  since  the  graator  part  of 
this  article  was  compiled,  there  has  been  published  a 
splendid  volume  (Gaur :  tit  Ruin*  and  Inscription*,  4to) 
from  the  photographs  and  notes  of  the  late  J.  A.  Kaveu- 
shaw  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Before  concluding  wo  may  indicate  a  few  of  the  most 
notable  remaining  buildings; 

1.  On*  of  the  meat  pleasing  remains,  as  regards  architectural 
icsifm,  is  s  minaret  or  tower  of  stone  and  brick,  standing  imme- 
diately west  of  the  citadel.  It  is  84  feet  in  height  sad  21  in 
diameter  at  the  base.  For  two-thirds  of  the  height  the  form  is 
that  of  s  12-sided  polygon,  and  shore  that  circular,  the  two  forma 
being  dirided  by  a  bold  cornice.  There  is  now  no  inscription 
attached,  but  tradition  assigns  it  to  Firox  Shah,  and  a  native  history 


of  Bengal  compiled  in  the  last  century  attributes  it  specifically  to  a 
kin*  of  that  name,  who  reigned  1488-1490.    Mr  Ferguason  indee-d 
I  the  architecture  to  belong  to  an  earlier  period  ;  and  it  is 


1488-1490.  Mr  Fergusson  indeed 
ong  to  sn  earlier  period  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  researches  of  Mr  K  Thomas  id  coins,  and  of 
the  lste  Mr  Henry  Blochmsnn  in  lspidsry  inscriptions,  hare 
recently  established  the  existence  of  •  Sing  Shsmsuddin  Firoi, 
whoae  coinage  at  Lokhnaoti  shows  his  reign  to  hare  extended  from 
1302  to  1318.  If  the  work  be  really  due  to  this  prince,  it  is  by  much 
the  oldest  building  of  importance  "ow  remaining  at  Gaur.  But 
the  point  is  rery  doubtful. 

2.  The  Ddkhit  DartMsa,  or  Oste  of  Entrance,  is  the  northern 
gate  of  the  crude!  It  is  a  noble  structure,  though  entirely  built 
of  small  bricks.  The  tunnel  under  the  rampart  is  112  feet  long  by 
14  wide,  and  the  height  of  the  archway  is  34  feet.  An  inscription 
copied  by  Franckhn  ascribes  the  work  to  Birbak  Shih,  and  the 
erection  to  14*8.    The  grandiose  palace  wall  is  bciiered  to  be  of  the 


5.  The  Lattan(l),  or  tnc  PairUtd  Sftisjul,  a  quadrangular 
in  the  southern  part  of  tho  city,  cased  inside  and  out  with  bricks 
beautifully  enamelled  in  blue,  green,  and  white.  It  is  covered  by 
•tie  Urge  dome.    The  work  is  ascribed  to  1470-1481. 

4.  The  Tdnli-Pdra  Mxsjid.  or  Mosque  of  the  Weaver's  Quarter. 
This  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  Karenshaw's  photograph 
Iciicates  it  to  hare  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
Qatar.  The  niched  panels  in  carved  brickwork  which  adorn  its 
piers  are  very  rich  and  delicate.  It  is  also,  if  an  inscription  siren 
by  Froncklin  be  justly  assigned  to  it,  the  work  c*  Yusuf  Shah, 
1476-78. 

6.  The  Sows  Sfasjid,  or  Golden  Mosque.  This  is  probably  the 
facet  important  structure  remaining  st  Gaur.  It  stands  in  the  city 
to  the  north  of  the  citadel,  within  a  spacious  court  enclosed  by  a 
atone  walL  The  material  is  described  ss  a  dark  grey  stone, 
approaching  to  black,  with  sculpture  in  beautiful  flower-wom 
The  mosque  measures  180  feet  by  to,  and  the  interior  architecture 
consists  of  massive  intersecting  arcades,  each  intersection  being 
covered  by  a  dome,  of  which  domes  there  were  44  altogether.  In 
•pit*,  of  the  extraordinary  solidity  of  the  building  it  appears  to  have 
suffered  greatly  sinee  Krancklin  described  it  in  1810.  The  date  is 
fixed  by  an  inscription  which  existed  in  his  time  to  1525. 

8.  Tombs  of  Shah  Husain  (d.  1521),  and  of  his  son  Nasrat  Shah, 
the  builder  of  No.  6  id.  1683-34).  Of  the  tombs  themselves 
nothing  remains,  and  their  materials  are  said  to  hare  been  carried 
so  Fort  William  in  the  last  century.  In  Croighton 's  time,  though 
the  tomb  of  Husain  Shah  rras  already  gone,  there  remained  a 
beautiful  edifice  which  hod  formed  the  gateway  of  the  enclosure, 
laced  with  brick  work  richly  moulded,  and  gioied  with  blue  and 
White.  Of  Shah  Hussin  (reigned  1494-1 621)  fir  Blochmsnn  says, 
"  Whilst  the  names  of  other  Bengal  Icings  scarcely  ever  occur  in 
iMff"*",  and  remain  even  unrecognized  in  the  geographical  names  of 
the  country,  tho  name  of  Husain  Shah  the  Good '  is  still 
remembered  from  the  frontier  of  Orisa  to  the  Brahmaputra  "  (Prec 
At.  Sx.  Bengal,  1873,  p.  291). 

7.  The  mosque  of  the  Qadam  Raril,  or  Footstep  of  the  Prophet, 
so  named  from  a  representation  of  Mshomet's  footmark  in  stone 
which  wss  formerly  enshrined  there.  Tho  work  of  Nasrat  Shah, 
1630. 

We  thus  sec  that  all  the  buildings,  with  the  very  doubtful 


of  the  15th  century.  If  the  age  of  the  architecture  is  dis- 
appointing, the  better  knowledge  of  details  which  we  derive 
from  Mr  Ravenshaw's  book  enhances  oar  appreciation  of  it. 
The  buildings  are  in  brick,  in  stone,  and  in  both  combined. 
Excepting  the  great  gateways,  they  lack  height  enough  for 
statelinoas;  the  character  is  rather  decorated  solidity.  The 
facades  generally  present  a  series  of  pointed  arches,  with 
very  massive  piers  between,  which  are  sometimes  compli- 
cated polygons,  but  more  usually  rectangular ;  tho  mould- 
ings have  little  relief,  but  the  surfaces  aro  adorned  with 
panels  filled  with  beautiful  "  embossed  brick-work."  These 
seem  to  bo  rich  floral  patterns  moulded'  in  terra  cotta,  and 
probably  finished  with  the  chisel.  The  curvilinear  roof, 
imitated  from  the  use  of  tho  bamboo,  of  which  Mr  Fergusson 

KJr.s  as  an  unploaaing  characteristic  of  architecture  in 
gal,  is  little  seen  in  Gaur,— almost  the  only -indication 
of  it  beiug  a  alight  upward  camber  in  the  upper  lines  of  the 
facade,  in  which  the  versed-sine  is  about  J^th  of  the  chord. 
In  some  of  the  buildings  groat  brilliance  has  been  produced 
by  the  profuse  use  of  encaustic  tiles  in  bright  colours.  The 
art  of  making  these  exists  now  in  India  nowhere  nearer 
than  in  Sind  ,  but  indeed  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta, 
or  of  ordinary  brick  of  the  superior  character  which  Bennell 
attributes  to  Gaur,  is  equally  a  lost  art  in  Bengal.  Where 
the  facing  is  entirely  of  stone,  as  in  the  Great  Golden 
Mosque,  and  in  a  entailer  one  bearing  the  same  name,  the 
ornamentation  seems  imitated  from  the  terra-cotta  work ; 
the  relief,  however,  is  much  less,  owing  probably  to  the 
hardness  of  the  material  What  this  material  is,  or  whence, 
is  not  quite  clear.  The  older  accounts  speak  of  black  and 
other  marbles ;  Buchanan  and  later  writers  of  "  black 
hornblende,"  "  potstona,"  and  what  not ;  Mr  Ravenshaw, 
in  the  case  of  one  building,  of  "granite  and  marbles." 
The  black  stone  is  probably  basalt  from  the  Kajmahl  hills, 
but  more  precise  information  is  desirable. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  notice  briefly  the  other  neighbour- 
ing sites  occupied  as  capitals,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
appendages  of  Gaur. 

Pandua,  commonly  called  Parruah  or  Porruak,  was  so  occupied, 
with  occasional  intervals,  for  nearly  a  century.  Its  ruins  and  tanks 
extend  over  a  narrow  area  of  nearly  6  miles  in  length,  which  is  now 
more  of  a  wilderness  than  even  the  site  of  Gaur.  The  high  road  from 
Malda  to  Dinajpore  passes  through  it  from  end  to  end,  but  the 
forest  which  besets  the  ruins  is  so  den  so  on  both  sides,  and  sc 
infested  with  tigers,  that  single  travellers  shun  the  road  by  night. 
Mr  Itarcnshaw  employed  a  gang  of  200  men  to  clear  the  jungle  for 
his  photographs,  but  cr&n  then  could  only  get  partial  views.  The 
buildings  exhibit  the  same  general  character  ss  st  Oanr,  bot  most  of 
them  are  older,  and  seem  (for  most  of  them  aro  absolutely  overgrows 
and  penetrated  by  jungle-growth)  to  show  the  style  in  a  freer  and  punt 
form.  Many  of  tlirm  also  contain  fragments  of  older  Hindu  build- 
ings, very  probably  pillaged  from  old  Lakhnaoti.  -By  far  the  finest 
snd  most  important  building  in  tho  whole  Gaur  group  of  cities,  end 
indeed  in  Bengal,  is  the  Adina  mosque  at  Pandua,  standing  close  to 
the  high  road.  It  is  a  quadrangular  cloister  of  two  stories,  measur- 
ing externally  600  feet  bv  300,  of  brickwork  faced  throughout  nith 
"black  hornblende."  T'be  cloisters  are  divided  by  pillars  into  inter 
aecting  aisles,  snd  each  intersection  has  been  covered  by  a  dome. 
Of  these  domes  there  hare  been  originally  370,  but  moat  have  fallen. 
According  to  Buchanan's  description  the  carved  windows  havr  k™ 
borrowed  from  Buddhist  struutures,  but  judging  from  the  j*  <  rdrsw- 
ingswhich  he  gives. and  from  the  photographs  of  Mr  Ravensriawm.de. 
under  great  difficulties,  the  combination  hns  been  cirrvd  out  w.:ri 
good  artistic  effect.  The  edifice  must  no  doubt  be  monotonous.  1  It 
from  what  we  can  see  ia  far  from  deserving  tho  Cond-munii'  u  v. 1  i  it 
Buchanan  passes  op  it.  Tho  Adina  is  the  work  of  Sikand*r  Sii  in, 
the  sou  of  Iliyis  (13.ri*-lS9ti),  and  his  tomb  is  in  an  s  linnet  of  the 
There  is  a  curious  notice  of  it  in  Valentin's  (hutch;  EaH 
India  (r.  p.  1C9). 

Ekddlah,  which  was  the  fortified  retreat  of  the  kings  «ho  ruled 
st  Pandua,  has  been  lately  identified  by  Mr  E.  V.  Wcuiuaroti  as 
■till  bearing  the  nsmo,  near  Chtraman,  in  the  Dinajpore  di  triet, 
about  20  miles  north  of  Pandua.  It  stands  on  high  jrmund  rising 
like  an  island  out  of  the  inundated  plain  j  it  exhibits  traces  of 
emKinkments  and  hiiildfncfs,  aud  is  about  5  miles  distant  Inm  one 
sClhs  aneient  embanked  ru.  ds  running  towards  I'sndua  and  llaur. 
Tanda,  the  last  city  of  the  liaur  group  oci  Upiael  as  a  c*|jul.  sloed 
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.«-  f«w  miles  west  of  the  citadel  of  Giar,  us  may  be  gathered  from 
Kennell  and  Buchanan.  Dr  Hunter  {Ifew  Statiei.  Ace.  of  Bengal, 
■vii.  p.  65)  say*  its  very  site  has  not  been  accurately  determined. 
It  is  possible  that  it  may  hare  been  cut  away  by  the  waters  of  the 
«~Jaoges,  a  branch  of  which  has  flowed  near ;  but  Buchanan  had 
■evidently  visited  it,  and  Creighton  marks  the  rampart  roughly  in 
hi*  map  of  Gftur.  Jannatdbdd  was  a  name  given  by  Humayun  to 
«T,*ar ;  and  other  names  of  royal  cities  appear  on  coins,  such  as 
J-'irtadbdd,  HutainaMd,  Shakr-i-nao,  fcc,  which  are  probably 
names  officially  attached  to  new  foundations  of  portions  of  the  great 
<J»uv  group  of  cities,  but  which  gained  no  popular  currency. 

In  addition  to  the  works  quoted  in  this  article,  the  papers  of  Mr 
C  Thomas  and  Mr  H.  Blochmann  in  the  journals  of  the  Koyal  and 
Itengal  Asiatic  Societies  have  been  consulted  (H.  Y.) 


GAUSS,  Caal  Friedrich 


i  (1777-1855),  an  eminent 
bora  of  humble  parents  at 


Brunswick,  April  23,  1777,  and  was  indebted  for  a  liberal 
education  to  the  notice  which  his  talents  procured  him  from 
the  reigning  duke.  His  name  became  widely  known  by 
the  publication,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year  (1801),  of  the  Dis- 
qnuitione*  Arithmetics.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Gbttingen  observatory,  an  offico  which  he  retained 
to  his  death :  it  is  said  that  he  never  slept  away  from 
tinder  the  roof  of  his  observatory,  except  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  Humboldt  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  natural  philosophers  at  Berlin.  In  1809  ho 
published  at  Hamburg  his  Theoria  Mot  us  Corporum  Code*- 
tium,  a  work  which  gave  a  powerful  impulso  to  the  true 
methods  of  astronomical  observation ;  and  his  astronomical 
workings,  observations,  calculations  of  orbits  of  planet.?  and 
comets,  Sec,  are  very  numerous  and  valuable.  Ho  continued 
his  labours  in  the  theory  of  numbers  and  other  analytical 
subjects,  and  communicated  a  long  series  of  memoirs  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gbttingen.  His  first  memoir 
on  the  theory  of  magnetism,  lutensitas  tit  magnetica 
ierrcstrii  ad  mcntvram  absolutam  revocata,  was  published  in 
1833,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  proceeded,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Wilhelm  Weber,  to  invent  new  apparatus  for 
observing  the  earth's  magnetism  and  its  changes ;  the  in- 
struments devised  by  them  were  the  declination  instrument 
and  the  bifilar  magnetometer.  With  Weber's  assistance  he 
erected  in  1833  at  Gdttingen  a  magnetic  observatory  free 
from  iron  (as  Humboldt  and  Arago  had  previously  done  on  a 
smaller  scale),  where  he  made  magnetic  observations,  and 
from  this  same  observatory  he  sent  telegraphic  signals  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  thus  showing  the  practicability  of  an 
electromagnetic  telegraph.  He  further  instituted  an  asso- 
ciation (Magnetische  Yerein),  composed  at  first  almost  en- 
tirely of  Germans,  whose  continuous  observations  on  fixed 
term-days  extended  from  Holland  to  Sicily.  The  volumes 
of  their  publication,  Retaliate  aut  der  Beobachtungen  det 
Magnelitchen  Vcreint,  extend  from  1836  to  1839  ;  and  in 
those  for  1838  and  1839  are  contained  the  two  important 
memoirs  by  Gauss,  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  Erdmagnet- 
i*mu»,  and  the  Allgemeine  Lehrt&lse — on  the  theory  of 
forces  attracting  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the 
distance.  The  instruments  and  methods  thus  due  to  him 
are  substantially. those  employed  in  the  magnetic  observa- 
tories throughout  tho  world.  He  co-operated  in  the  Danish 
in  i  Hanoverian  measurements  of  an  arc  and  trigonometrical 
operations  (1821-48),  and  wrote  (1843,  1846)  the  two 
memoirs  Ueber  Gegenttiinde  der  hohern  Geodasie.  Connected 
with  observations  in  general  wc  have  (1812-26)  the  memoir 
Theoria  combinations  observationum  erroribu*  minimi* 
obnoxia,  with  a  second  part  and  a  supplement.  Another 
memoir  of  applied  mathematics  is  the  Dioptrische  Unter- 
tuchungen,  1840.  Gauss  was  well  versed  in  general  litera- 
ture and  the  chief  languages  of  modern  Europe,  and  was  a 
member  of  nearly  all  the  leading  scientific  societies  in 
Kurope.  He  died  at  Gbttingen  early  in  the  spring  of  1855. 
The  centenary  of  his  birth  was  celebrated  (1877)  at  his 


native 


sntenary  M  I 
place,  Bruns 


wick. 


Gauss's  collected  works  have  been  recently  published  by 
the  Royal  Society  of  Gbttingen,  in  7  vols.  4td,'  Gbtt, 
1863-71,  edited  by  E.  J.  Scheriog, — (1)  the  Disquititume* 
Arithmetical,  (2)  Theory  of  Numbers,  (3)  Analytit,  (4) 
Geometry  and  Method  of  Leatt  Square*,  (5)  Mathematical 
Phytic*,  (6)  Atti-onomy,  and  (7)  the  Theoria  Mot  a*  Corporum 
Coelertium,  They  include,  besides  his  various  works  and 
memoirs,  notices  by  him  of  many  of  these,  and  of  works  of 
other  authors  in  the  Gutting en  gelehrte  Arueigen,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  previously  unpublished  matter,  Nock- 
latt,  Of  the  memoirs  in  pure  mathematics,  comprised  for 
tho  most  part  in  vols,  ii.,  iiL,  and  iv.  (but  to  these  must  be 
added  those  on  Attraction*  in  vol  v.),  it  may  be  safely  sai.t 
there  is  not  one  which  has  not  signally  contributed  to  the 
progress  of  the  branch  of  mathematics  to  which  it  belongs, 
or  which  would  not  require  to  be  carefully  analysed  in  u 
history  of  the  subject  Running  through  these  volumes  in 
order,  we  have  in  the  second  the  memoir,  Summatio  quarun- 
dam  terierum  lingularium,  the  memoirs  on  the  theory  of  bi- 
quadratic residues,  in  which  the  notion  of  complex  numbers 
of  tho  form  a  +  hi  was  first  introduced  into  the  theory  of 
numbers;  and  included  in  the  NacMau  are  some  valuable 
tables.  That  for  the  conversion  of  a  fraction  into  decimals 
(giving  the  complete  period  for  all  the  prime  numbers  up 
to  997)  is  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary  love  which  Cause 
had  for  long  arithmetical  calculations ;  and  the  amount  of 
work  gone  through  in  the  construction  of  the  table  of  the 
number  of  the  classes  of  binary  quadratic  forms  must  also 
have  been  tremendous.  In  voL  iii.  wo  have  memoirs  relat- 
ing to  the  proof  of  the  theorem  that  every  numerical  equa- 
tion has  a  real  or  imaginary  root,  the  memoir  on  the 
Ifypergeomelric  Scriet,  that  on  Interpolation,  and  the  memoir 
Determinate  Attractions— iu  which  a  planetary  mass  is 
considered  as  distributed  over  its  orbit  according  to  the  time 
in  which  each  portion  of  the  orbit  is  described,  and  the 
question  (having  an  implied  reference  to  the  theory  of 
secular  perturbations)  is  to  find  the  attraction  of  such  a  ring. 
In  tho  solution  the  value  of  an  elliptic  function  is  found  by 
means  of  the  arilhmeiico-geonutrical  mean.  The  Nachla** 
contains  further  researches  on  this  subject,  and  also  re- 
searches (unfortunately  very  fragmentary)  on  the  lemniscatc- 
function,  Sic,  showing  that  Gauss  was,  even  before  1800, 
in  possession  of  many  of  the  discoveries  which  have  made 
the  names  of  Abel  and  Jacobi  illustrious.  In  vol.  iv.  we 
have  the  memoir  Allgemeinei  Aujlotung,  on  the  graphical 
representation  of  one  surface  upon  another,  and  the  Dit- 
quititionet  generalet  circa  luperjlcie*  curva*.  And  in  voL  v. 
we  have  a  memoir  On  the  Attraction  of  Homogeneou*  Ellip- 
soid*, and  the  already  mentioned  memoir  AllgemeiHe  Lchr- 
tdtte,  on  the  theory  of  forces  attracting  according  to  the 
inverse  Bquare  of  the  distance.  (a.  ca.) 

GAUSSEN,  Francois  Samuel  Robert  Loms  (1790- 
1663),  a  Protestant  theological  writer  of  some  repute,  was 
born  at  Geneva  on  the  25th  of  August,  1790.  His  father 
Georges  Marc  Gaussen,  a  member  of  the  council  of  two  hun- 
dred, was  descended  from  an  old  Languedoc  family  which 
had  been  scattered  at  the  timo  of  the  religious  persecutions 
in  France.  At  the  close  of  his  university  career,  Louis  was 
ordained  in  1816  to  the  ministry  of  the  Swiss  Reformed 
Church  at  Satiguy  near  Geneva,  where  he  formed  intimate 
relations  with  J.  E.  Cellcricr,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the 
pastorate,  and  also  with  the  members  of  the  dissenting  con- 
gregation at  Bourg-de-Four  (Eglise  du  temoignage),  which 
had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the  preaching  of 
the  Haldanes  in  1817.  In  1S19  he  published  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Cellerier  a  French  translation  of  the  Second 
Helvetic  Confession,  with  a  preface  expounding  the  views 
he  had  reached  upon  the  nature,  use,  and  necessity  of  con- 
fessions of  faith;  and  in  1830,  for  having  discarded  tho 
official  catechism  of  his  church  as  being  insufficiently 
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txpKcit  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  origiual  sin,  and  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  he  was  censured  and  suspended  by  his 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  In  the  following  year,  for  having 
taken  part  in  the  formation  of  a  Societe  Evangelique,  which 
contemplated,  among  other  objects,  the  establishment  of  a 
new  theological  halt,  he  was  finally  deprived  of  his  charge. 
After  some  time  devoted  to  travel  in  Italy  and  England,  he 
returned  to  Geneva  and  ministered  to  au  independent  con- 
gregation until  1836,  when  he  became  professor  of  syste- 
matic theology  in  the  college  which  he  had  helped  to  found. 
This  post  he  continued  to  occupy  until  1857,  when  he 
retired  from  the  active  duties  of  the  chair.  His  death 
occurred  at  Lea  Grottes,  Geneva,  on  the  18th  of  June  1663. 
His  best  known  work,  entitled  La  TkeopiuuttU  ou  Pteint 
Inspiration  det  Saintet  Ecritvre*,  an  elaborate  defence  of  the 
doctrine  of  "plenary  inspiration,"  was  originally  published 
at  Paris  in  1840,  and  rapidly  gained  a  wide  popularity  in 
France,  as  also,  through  translations,  in  England  and 
America.  It  was  followed  in  1860  by  a  supplementary 
treatise  on  the  canon  {Le  Canon  det,  Saintet  Ecritur**  au 
dou'ile point  de  vne  de  la  Science  et  dela  Foi),  which,  though 
also  popular,  has  hardly  b  jen  so  widely  read.'  Gaussen  was 
also  the  author  of  two  published  series  of  sermons,  of  an 
exposition  of  Daniel,  and  of  a  variety  of  occasional  publi- 
cations of  a  missionary  or  polemical  character.  His  lectures 
on  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Jonah,  and  Luke  were  pub- 
lished posthumously. 

GAUTIER,  Tbeophile  (1911-1872),  was  bora  at 
Tarbea  in  the  year  1811.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  that  town,  and  afterwards  at  the  College  Charle- 
magne in  Paris,  where  it  does  not' appear  that  he  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself,  though  in  later  life  his  remark- 
able literary  faculty  and  instinct  enabled  him  to  give  to 
much  of  his  work  an  air  of  scholarship  and  almost  of 
erudition.  He  Tery  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  older  French  literature,  especially  that  of  the  16th  and 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  This  atudy  qualified 
trim  well  to  take  part  in  the  romantic  movement,  and 
enabled  him  to  astonish  Saintc Bauve  by  the  phraseology  and 
style  of  some  literary  essays  which,  when  barely  eighteen 
years  old.  he  put  into  the  great  critic's  hands.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  introduction  ho  at  once  earns  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  groat  romantic  cenade,  to  which,  as  to  Victor 
Hog  i  in  particular,  he  was  also  introduced  by  his  gifted 
but  ill  starred  schoolmate  Gerard  de  Nerval  With  Gerard, 
Petrus  Borel,  Co  rot,  and  many  other  less  known  painters 
and  poets  whose  personalities  he  has  delightfully  sketched 
in  the  articles  latterly  collected  under  the  titles  of  Hittoire 
dm  Romantitme,  & c,  he  formed  a  minor  romantic  clique  who 
were  distinguished  for  a  time  by  the  most  extravagant 
eccentricity.  A  flaming  crimson  waistcoat  and  a  great  nmss 
of  waving  hair  were  the  outward  signs  which  qualified 
Gautier-  for  a  chief  rank  among  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
who  attended  the  rehearsals  of  Hernani  with  red  tickets 
marked  "Hierro,"  performed  mocking  dances  round  the  bust 
of  Racine,  and  were  at  all  time*  ready  to  exchange  word  or 
blow  with  the perrwput  and  gritAtrn  of.  the  classical  party. 
In  Oau tier's  case,  however,  whatever  they  might  be  in 
others,  these  freaks  were  not  inconsistent  with  real  genius 
and  real  devotion  to  sound  ideals'  of  literature.  He  began 
(like  Thackeray,  to  whom  he  presents  in  other  ways  some 
striking  points  of  resemblance)  as  an  artist,  but  soon  found 
that  his  true  powers  lay  in  another  direction.  His  first 
considerable  poem,  Alberts*  (1830),  displayed  a  good  deal 
of  the  extravagant  character  which  accompanied  rather  than 
marked  the  movement,  but  also  gave  evidence  of  uncommon 
command  both  of  language  and  imagery,  and  iu  particular 
of  a  descriptive  power  hardly  to  be  excelled.  The  promise 
Bias  given  was  more  than  fulfilled  In  bis  subsequent  poetry, 
•aicb,  in  consequent  of  its  small  bulk,  may  well  be 


noticed  at  once  and  by  anticipation.  The  ComSdie  de  la 
Mori,  which  appeared  soon  after  (1832),  is  one  of  the  most, 
remarkable  of  French  poems,  and  though  never  widely  read 
has  received  the  suffrage  of  every  competent  reader. 
Minor  poems  of  various  dates,  published  in  1840,  display 
an  almost  unequalled  command  over  poetical  form,  ata 
advance  even  over  Alberlvt  in  vigour,  wealth,  and  appro- 
priateness of  diction,  and  abundance  of  the  special  poetical1 
essence  which  is  so'  often  .absent  in  tho  most  finished 
poetical  work.  AU  these  good  gifts  reached  their  climax 
in  the  Emaux  et  C amies,  first  published  in  1856,  and  again, 
with  additions,  just  before  the  poet's  death  in  1872.  These 
poems  are  in  their  own  way  such  as  cannot  be  surpass**! 
Gautier's  poetical  work  contains  in  little  an  expression  oi 
his  literary  peculiarities.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the 
peculiarities  of  style  and  diction  already  noticed,  an  extra- 
ordinary feeling  and  affection  for  beauty  in  art  and  nature, 
and  a  Btrange  indifference  to  anything  beyond  this  range—* 
an  indifference  nearly  absolute,  and  which  has  doubtlese 
injured  the  popularity  of  his  work  to  almost  as  great  a> 
degree  -as  that  in  which  it  has  increased  its  special  excel- 
lence and  its  charm  to-  those  who  have  a  taste  for  it. 

But  it  was  not,  after  all,  as  a  poet  that  Gautier  was  to 
achi<  ve  either  profit  or  fame.  Thrown  as  he  was  into  circle* 
which  were  nothing  if  not  literary,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  attempt  all  literary  forms,  and  certain,  considering  hi*- 
powers,  that  he  should  be  successful  in  all  For  the  theatre , 
however,  be  had  but  little  gift,  and  bis  dramatic  effort*  (if 
we  except  certain  masques  or  ballets  in  which  his  exuberant 
nud  graceful  fancy  came  into  play)  are  by  far  his  weakest 
For  a  time  he  acted  as  secretary  to  Balzac,  but  found  this 
occupation  uncongenial  enough,  though  it  left  some  tracer 
iu  bis  independent  work.  His  first  novel  of  any  size,  and 
in  many  respects  his  most  remarkable  work,  was  Hade 
moiulU  dr.  Maupin  ( 1 835).  Unfortunately  this  book,  while? 
it  establishes  his  literary  reputation  on  an  imperishable 
basis,  was  unfitted  by  its  subject,  and  in  parte  by  ita  treat 
meet,  for  general  perusal,  and  created  even  ia  France  a 
prejudice  against  its  author  which  he  was  very  far  from 
really  deserving.  During  the  years  from  1833  onwards,  hit 
fertility  in  novels  and  tales  was  very  great.  Let  J  runt 
France  (1833),  which  may  rank  as  a  sort  of  prose  Alherius 
in  some  ways,  displays  the  follies  of  the  youthful  romantics 
in  a  vein  of  humorous  and  at  the  same  time  half  pathetic 
satire.  Fortunio  (1838)  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  class. 
Jettatura,  written  somewhat  later,  is  less  extravagant  and! 
mora  pathetic.  A  crowd  of  minor  teles  display  the  highest 
literary  qualities,  and  rank  with  MerimeVs  at  the  head  of 
all  contemporary  works  of  the  class.  First  of  all  must  be 
mentioned  the  ghost  story  of  La  iforte  Amoureust,  a  gem 
of  the  most  perfect  workmanship  For  many  years  Gautier 
continued  to  write  novels.  La  Belle  Jenny  (1864)  is  a  not 
very  successful  attempt  to  draw  .on  his  English  experience- 
but  the  earlier  Militona  (1847)  is  a  most  charming  picture? 
of  Spanish  life.  In  Spirit*  (1866)  he  endeavoured  to  enlist 
the  fancy  of  the  day  for  supernatural  manifestations,  and  a 
Roman  de  la  Momie  (1856)  is  a  learned  study  of  ancient 
Egyptian  ways.  His  most  remarkabla  effort  in  this  kind, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  was  Le  Capitaine  Fracas** 
(1863),  a  novel  of  the  school  of  Duma*  projected  nearly 
thirty  years  before.  This  book  contains  some  of  the  finest 
instances  of  his  literary  power. 

It  was,  however,  neither  in  poems  nor  in  novels  Uiat  tic- 
main  occupation  of  Gautier  as  a  literary  man  cousisted. 
He  was  early  drawn  to  the  more  lucrative  task  of  feuilleton 
writing,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  among  th» 
most  expert  and  successful  practitioners  of  this  art.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  MademoittlU  de  Sfavpin,  in  whicL 
he  had  not  been  too  polite  to  journalism,  he  became  irre 
vocably  a  journalist    The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  eithet 
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to  Paris  or  tn  travels  jo(  considerable  extent  to-  Spain,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Turkey,  England,  Algeria,  and  Russia, 
all  undertaken  with  a  more  or  less  definite  purpose  of  book 
making.  Uaring  absolutely  no  political  opinions,  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  second  empire,  and  received 
from  it  considerable  favour",  in  return  for  which,  however, 
ho  in  no  way  prostituted  his  pen,  but  remained  a  literary, 
man  pure  and  simple.  He  died  in  October  1872. 
Accounts  of  hh  travels,  criticisms  of  the  theatrical  and 
literary  works  of  the  day,  obituary  notices  of  bis  contem- 
poraries, and  above  all  art  criticism,  occupied  him  ui  turn, 
[n  the  last  department  he  has  never  bad  a  superior,  nor 
perhaps,  except  in  the  cases  of  Diderot  and  a  great  living 
English  critic,  an  eouul  It  has '  sometimes  been  deplored 
that  this  engagement  in  journalism  should  have  diverted 
GSauticr  from  the  performance  of  more  capital  work  in 
literature.  Perhaps,  however,  this  regret  springs  .from  a 
certain  misconception.  Gau tier's  power  was  literary 
power  pure  and  simple,  and  it  is  as  evident  in  his  slightest 
sketches  and  criticisms  as  in  Emavx  et  Camies  or  La  Movie 
Amovreuse.  On  the  other  hand,  bis  weakness,  if  he  had  a 
weakness,  lay  in  his  almost  total  indifference  to  the  matters 
which  usually  supply  subjects  for  art  and  therefore  for 
literature.  He  was  neithor  immoral,  irreligious,*nor  uuduly 
subservient  to  despotism,  but  morals,  religion,  and  politics 
(to  which  we  may  add  science  and  material  progress)  were 
matters  of  no  interest  to  him.  He  was  to  all  intents  a 
humanist,  ns  the  word  was  understood  in  the  15th  century. 
But  be  was  a  humorist  as  well,  and  thi3  combination, 
juioed  to  his  singularly  kindly  and  genial  nature,  saved  him 
from  some  dangers  and  depravations  as  well  as  some  absur- 
dities to  which  the  humanist  temper  is  exposed  As  time 
goes  on  it  may  be  predicted  that,  though  Gautier  may  not 
be  widely  read,  yet  his  writings  will  never  cease  to  bo  full 
of  indescribable  charm  and  of  very  definite  instruction  to 
men  of  letters.  Besides  those  of  his  works  which  have  been 
\lrcady  cited,  we  may  notice  Une  larme  du  Diable  (1839), 
i  charming  mixture  of  humour  and  tenderness;  Let 
Grotesques,  a  volume  of  early  criticisms  on  some  oddities  of 
17th  century  literature;  Citprices  et  Zigzags,  miscellanies 
dealing  in  part  with  English  life ;  Constantinople,  Voyage 
in  RnrsU,  Voyage  in  Espagne,  brilliant  volumes  of  travel ; 
Menagerie  Iiitime  (1869),  and  Tal-teaux  de  Siege  (1872).  bis 
two  latest  works,  which  display  his  incomparable  stylo  in 
its  quietest  but  not  least  happy  form.  (a.  s\.) 

GAUZE,  a  light,  transparent,  silken  fabric,  woven  in  an 
open  manner  with  very  fino  yarn.  It  is  said  to  havo  been 
originally  made  at  Gaza  in  Palestine,  wheuce  the  name.  In 
the  weaving  of  gauzo  the  warp  threads,  in  addition  to  being 
crossed  as  in  plain  weaving,  are  twisted  in  pairs  from  left 
to  right  and  from  right  to  left  alternately,  after  each  shot 
of  weft,  thereby  keeping  tho  weft  threads  at  equal  distances 
apart,  and  retaining  them  in  their  parallel  position.  The 
textures  are  woven  either  plain,  striped,  or  figured ;  and  the 
material  receives  many  designations,  according  to  its  appear- 
ance  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted.  A  thin 
cotton  fabric,  woven  in  the  same  way,  is  known  as  leno,  to 
listinguish  it  from  muslin  made  by  plain  weaving.  Silk 
gauzo  was  a  prominent  and  extensive  industry  in  the  west 
of  Scotland  during  the  second  half  of  the  18th  century,  but 
on  the  introduction  of  cotton  weaving  it  greatly  declined. 
In  addition  to  its  uso  for  drens  purposes  silk  gauze  is  much 
employed  for  bolting  or  sifting  flour  and  other  finely  ground 
subitauccs.  Tho  term  guu2e  is  applied  generally  to  trans- 
parent fabrics  of  whatever  fibre  made,  and  to  the  fine  woven 
wire-cloth  used  in  safety-lamps,  sieves,  window-blinds,  &c. 

G  A  VAUNT,  French  caricaturist,  was  born  at- Paris  in 
1801,  and  died  in  1860.  His  trad  name  was  Chevalier 
(Sulpi-c  Guillaumi!),  and  lie  w  said  to  have  taken  the  now 
de  plume  under  which  he  is  known  from  the  place  where  he 


made  his  first  published  sketch.  His  parents  were  poor,  and 
he  started  in  life  as  a  workman  in  an  engine-building  factory. 
At  the  same  time  ho  attended  the  free  school  of  drawing 
Here  his  natural  talent  was  doveloped,  and  he  acquired  that 
training  of  the  hand  without  which  an  artist  is  unable  to 
work  up  his  best  inspirations.  In  his  first  attempts  to  turn 
his  abilities  to  some  account  he  met  with  many  disappoint- 
ments, but  was  at  last  entrusted  with  the  drawing  of  somi 
illustrations  for  a  journal  of  fashion.  Gavarni  was  then 
thirty-four  years  of  age.  His  sharp  and  witty  pencil  gavt 
to  these  generally  commonplace  and  unartistic  figures  a  life* 
likeness  and  an  expression  which  soon  won  for  him  a  nasal 
in  fashionable  circles.  Gradually  he  gave  greater  atteutioi 
to  this  more  congenial  work,  and  finally  ceased  working  si 
an  engineer  to  become  the-  director  of  the  journal  La  Gent 
du  Monde.  His  ambition  rising  in  proportion  to  his  suo 
cess,  Gavarni  from  this  time  followed  the  real  bent  of  nil 
inclination,  and  began  a  aeries  of  lithographed  sketches, 
in  which  he  pourtrayed  the  most  striking  characteristics, 
foibles,  and  vices  of  the  various  classes  of  French  society 
The  letterpress  explanations  attached  to  his  drawings  wen 
always  short,  but  were  forcible  and  highly  humorous,  U 
sometimes  trivial,  and  were  admirably  adapted  to  tin 
particular  subjects.  The  different  stages  through  which 
Gayarni's  talent  passed,  always  elevating  and  refining  itself, 
are  well  worth  being  noted.  At  first  ho  eon  fined  himself  U 
tho  study  of  Parisian  manners,  more  especially  those  of  the 
Parisian  youth.  To  this  vein  belong  Its Lorettes, let  Adriees, 
let  Coulistet,  lea  fashionables,  let  GenlStkommei  bourgeois, 
let  Artiste*,  let  Dehardenrs,  Clicky,  Im  Etudiants  de  Paris, 
let  Balivemeries  Parisiennet,  let  Plaitirt  Champetres,  let 
Bait  masques,  le  Car  naval,  let  Souvenir*  du  Carnaval,  let 
Souvenirs  du  Bal  Chicard,  la  Vie  det  jeunts  kontnes,  let 
Palais  de  Paris.  He  had  now  ceased  to  be  director  ol 
Les  Gens  du  Monde ;  bnt  be  was  engaged  as  ordinary 
caricaturist  of  Le  Charivari,  and,  whilst  making  the  fortune 
of  tho  paper,  ho  made  his  own.  His  namo  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  his  illustrations  for  books  were  eagerly 
sought  for  by  publishers.  Le  Jvif  Errant,  by  Engine 
Sue  (1843,  4  vols.  8vo),  the  French  translation  of  Hoff- 
man's tales  (1843,  8vo),  the  first  collective  edition  of 
Balzac's  works  (Paris,  Houssinux,  1850,-20  vols.  8vo), 
Le  Diable  &  Paris  (1841-46,  2  vols.  4to),  Let  Francai* 
peintt  par  eux-mimes  (1840-43,  9  vols.  8vo),  the  collection 
of  Physiologies  published  by  Aubert  in  38  vols.  18 mo 
(1840-42), — all  owed  a  great  part  of  their  success  at  the 
time,  and  are  still  sought  for,  on  account  of  the  clever 
and  tolling  skotches  contributed  by  Gavarni  A  single 
frontispiece  or  vignetto  was  sometimes  enough  to  secure 
tho  sale  of  a  new  book.  Always  desiring  to-  enlarge  the 
field  of  his  observations,  Gavarni  soon  abandoned  his  onee 
favourite  topics.  -  He  no  longer  limited  himself  to  such 
types  as  tho  loretle  and  the  Puinian  student,  of  to  the 
description  of  the  noisy  and  popular  pleasures  of  the 
capital,  but  turned  his  -mirror  to  the  grotesque  sides  of 
family  life  and  of  humanity  at  large.  Let  Enfant*  terrible*. 
Us  Parents  temlAes,  Us  Fonrbtries  de  fevimes,  la  Politique 
des/emmes,  Us  Maris  veuges,  Us  Nuances  sentiment.  Its 
Hives,  les  Petit*  Jew  di  Societe,  Ui  Petit*  tualheur*  du 
bonheur,  le*  Impressions  de  menage,  Us  Interjectumt,  let 
Traductions  en  langue  milgairt,  let  Propot  de  Thomas 
Virelrxfue,  «fec,  were  composed  nt  this  time,  and  are  his 
most  elevated  productions.  But  whilst  showing  the  same 
power  of  irony 'as  his  former  works,  enhanced  by  a  deeper 
insight  into  human  nature,  they  generally  bear  the  stamp 
of  a  bitter  and  even  sometimes  gloomy  philosophy.  This 
tendency  was  still  more  strengthened  by  a  visit  to  England 
in  1849.  He  returned  from  London  deeply  impressed 
with  the  scenes  of  misery  and  degradation  which  he  had 
I  observed  among  tho  lower  classes  of  that  city.    In  the 
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midst  of  the  cheerful  atmosphere  of  Paris  he  had  been 
.truck  chiefly  by  the  ridiculous  aspect!  of  vulgarity  and  vice, 
and  be  had  laughed  at  them.  But  the  debasement  of 
human  nature  which  he  saw  in  London  appears  to  bare 
affected  him  so  forcibly  that  .from  that  time  the  cheerful 
caricaturist  never  laughed,  or  made  others  laugh  again. 
What  he  had  witnessed  there  became  the  almost  exclusive 
•object  of  his  drawings,  as  powerful,  as  imprewsive  as  e?er, 
but  better  calculated  to  be  appreciated  by*  cultivated  minds 
than  by  the  public,  which  had  in  former  years  granted  him 
so  wide  a  popularity.  Most  of  these  last  oompositioos 
appeared  in  the  weekly  paper  L'lllugt  ration.  In  1857  be 
published  in  one  volume  the  series  entitled  Matquei  and 
Vimtgt*  (1  vol  12mo),  and  in  I860,  about  two  years  after 
his  death,  his  last  artistic  work,  Lea  Douie  Moit  (1  voL  fol.), 
was  given  to  the  world.  Gavsrni  was  much  engaged,  dur- 
ing the  last  period  of  his  life,  in  scientific  pursuits,  and. 
this  fact  most  perhaps  be  connected  with  the  great  change 
which  then  took  place  in  his  manner  as  an  artist.  He  sent 
acvend  communications  to  the  Academie  des  Science*,  and 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  23d  of  November 
1866,  he  was  eagerly  interested  in  the  question  of  aerial 
navigation.  It  is  said  that  he  made  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  with  a  view  to  find  the  means  of  directing 
balloons  ;  but  it  seems  thit  he  was  not  bo  successful  in  this 
line  as  his  fellow-artist,  the  caricaturist  and  photographer, 
Nadar. 

Gavarni's  (Surra  ekoitie*  were  edited  in  1845  (4  vols.  4to) 
«ith  letterpress  by  J.  Jsain,  Th.  Oauticr,  and  Balzac,  followed  in 
1850  by  two  other  volumes  named  Pcrltt  a  I'aruru ;  and  some 
essays  in  prose  and  In  verse  written  by  him  were  collected  by  one  of 
his  biographers,  Ch.  Yrlsrte,  and  published  in  1869.  The  beole 
written  by  E.  and  J.  ds  Oonwurt,  Oaoarni,  ihomvu  et  Farurre 
(1873,  8vo),  most  be  mentioned  here.  J.  Clsretis  has  sl*o  de- 
voted to  the  great  French  caricaturist  s  cariom  and  interesting 


essay.  A  catalogue  rnisonnf  of  Gsakrni's  works  haa  been  published 
by  J.  Armelhault  and  B.  Bocher,  Paris,  1873,  8vo. 

GAVELKIND  is  a  peculiar  system  of  tenure  prevailing 
chiefly  in  the  county  of  Kent,  but  fonnd  also  in  other  parts 
of  England.  In  Kent  all  land  is  presumed  to  be  holden 
by  thU  tenure  until  the  contrary  is  proved.  It  is  more  cor- 
rectly described  as  socage  tenure,  subject  to  the  custom  of 
gavelkind.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  cuetom  are  the 
following.  (1.)  A  tenant  can  aliens  his  lands  by  feoffment 
at  fifteen  years  of  ago.  (2.)  There  is  no  escheat  on  attainder 
for  felony,  or  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  old  rhyme — < 

"  Tbe  father  to  the  bough, 
The  ion  to  the  plough." 

(3.)  Generally  the  tenant  could  always  dispose  of  his  lands 
by  will.  (4.)  In  case  of  intestacy  the  estate  descends  not  to 
the  eldest  son  but  to  all  the  sons  in  equal  shares.  "  Every 
bud  is  as  great  a  gentleman  as  the  eldest  son  is."  It  is  to 
this  remarkable  peculiarity  that  gavelkind  no  doubt  owes 
its  local  popularity.  The  4  &  5  Vict,  c  35,  for  commuting 
manorial  rights  iu  respect  of  lands  of  copyhold  and  custom- 
ary teours,  contains  a  clause  specially  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act  "  the  custom  of  gavelkind  as  the  same 
now  exists  and  prevails  in  the  county  of  Kent."  Gavelkind 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  tbe  customary 
law  of  England,  and  it  is  no  doubt  correctly  traced  to  the 
Saxon  land-law.  prevailing  before  the  Conquest  Its  sur- 
vival in  this  instance  in  one  part  of.  the  country  is  regarded 
as  a  concession  extorted  from  tho  Conqueror  by  the  superior 
bravery  of  the  men  of  Kent. 
GAYLVL.    See  Crooopilc. 

GAY,  Jons  (1688-1732),  one  of  tbe  most  eminent  of 
the  secondary  English  poets,  was  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
born  in  1688  at  Frithelstock,  near  Torrington,  where  his 
family  had  been  long  settled.  His  father  dying  when  the 
future  prvet  was  only  about  six  year*  of  age,  and  leaving 
r<mr  children,  tho  proepects  of  the  family  were  unpromising 


and  John,  after  receiving  his  education  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Barnstaple,  was  pnt  apprentice  to  a  silk  mercer 

I  in  London.  He  disliked  tbe  employment,  obtained  his 
discharge,  and  embarked  in  a  literary  life,  varied  only  by 
inc-sMirit  efforts  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  tbe  great  How 
he  live°d  top  to  his  twenty-second  year  is  not  stated.  In 
1710  he  published  his  puem  of  Wins,  an  enumeration  of 
the  charms  of  tho  "enlivening  grape,"  written  in  the  grave, 
mock  heroic,  and  minutely  descriptive  style,  which  he  after- 
wards displayed  with  greater  power  in  his  Trivia.  In 
1712  he  was  received  into  tho  household  of  the  duchesjf 
of  Monmouth  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.  Next  year 
ho  published  his  Rural  Sport*,  inscribed  to  Pope ;  and* 
this  seems  to  have  led  to  a  friendship  between  the  poets 
uninterrupted  and  sincere.  The  superiority  of  Pope  was 
freely  conceded.  There  could  be  no  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
Gay,  and  Pope  appears  to  have  exerted  himself  on  every 
occasion  to  serve  his  friend.  Gay's  ambition  was  limited 
to  a  life  of  ease,  fine-dressing,  and  a  luxnrious  tabic,  ir 
all  of  which  he  had  marvellous  success,  but  little  content 
ment  In  tbe  years  1713  and  1714,  besides  the  Xttrot 
8pori$,  he  produced  a  comedy.  The  Wife  of  Bath,  which  wa* 
acted  only  three  nights ;  The  Fan,  a  poem ;  and  Tht 
Shepherd' i  Week,  a  series  of  six  pastorals  drawn  frcro 
English  rustic  life.  Pope  is  believed  to  have  incited  hit 
friend  to  this  task  in  order  to  cast  ridicule  on  the  Arcadian 
pastorals  of  Ambrose  Philips,  who  had  been  lavishly  praised 
in  the  Guardian  (ignoring  the  claims  of  Pope)  as  the  first 
pastoral  writer  of  the  age,  and  the  true  English  Theocritus. 
Tho  malicious  wit  was  completely  successful,  but  Gay's 
ludicrous  pictures  of  the  English  swains  and  their  loves 
were  found  to  be  interesting  and  amusing  without  reference 
to  their  sarcastic  origin.  The  poem  was  popular,  and  the 
author's  reputation  considerably  advanced.  In  this  fortn 
•nate  year  Gay  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Hanover ;  but  the 
deetli  of  Queen  Anne,  August  1,  1714,  soon  put  an  end  to 
bis  hopes  of  permanent  official  employment.  He  then  tried 
the  drama,  and  produced  his  farce  of  What  d'ye  Call  it  i 
which  was  acted  with  little  success  in  February  1714-15 
In  1716  appeared  his  Trivia,  or  the  Arfof  Walking  the 
Street*  of  Lmidon,  a  poem  in  three  books,  for  which  he  ac- 
knowledged having  received  several  hints  from  Swift  II 
^  an  excellent  toieit  poem,  containing  graphic  and  humorous 
descriptions  of  the  London  of  that  period.  In  January 
1716-17  tho  comedy  of  Three  Hour*  after  Marriage  was 
brought  on  tbe  stage,  and  emphatically  condemned.  In 
this  piece  Gay  was  assisted  by  Popo  and  Arbuthnot  Pope 
is  distinctly  visible  in  his  allusions  to  Dennis  the  critic , 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  three  such  men  should  have  pro 
duced  a  play  so  dull,  unnatural,  and  gross.  Gay  was  taken 
to  Aix  by  Mr  Pulteney  in  1717.  In  1720  he  collected  his 
poems  and  published  thorn  by  subscription,  by  which  he  is 
said  to  have  realized  £1 000.  Secretary  Craggs  also  pre- 
sented him  with  some  South  Sea  stock  ;  and  Gay  called  in 
his  friends  to  advise  as  to  the  investment  .of  his  riches. 
Erasmus  Lewis,  according  to  Johnson,  advised  him  to  in- 
trust his  money  to  the  funds,  and  live  upon  the  interest; 
Arbuthnot  bade  him  intrust  it  to  Providence,  and  live  upon 
the  principal ;  while  Popo  directed  him,  and  w  is  seconded 
by  Swift,  to  purchaie  au  annuity.  This  wna  Pope's  own" 
prudent  system  ;  but  Gay,  like  many  others  wboa,-k  advice, 
followed  none,  but  took  his  own  way.  Jl*  enilwried  all  in 
South  Sea  stock  ;  and,  refusing  to  sell  out  before  the  bubble 
burst,  he  lost  tho  actual  principal  as  well  as  the  anticipated 
profit  The  calamity  overwhelmed  him ;  Li*  lif.i  was 
despaired  of ;  but  his  friends  exerted  tin- mc!vcs  to  cheer  and 
succour  the  desponding  bard.  Lord  Hurlingf.m  entertained 
him  for  mouths  in  his  princely  house  at  Chiswirk ;  and 

'  l>ope  Arbuthnot  and  tbv  ether  members  of  the  circle  wen. 
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unceasing  in  their  attentions.    By  the  beginning  of  1724 
be  hod  a  new  play  ready,  a  tragedy  called  the  Captives, 
which  •wan  patronized  by  the  Princess  (afterward  Queen) 
Caroline  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.    In  1726  he  published 
his  famous  Fifty-one  Fables  in  Verse.    His  next  work  was 
the  Beggar's  Opera,  performed  in  1727,  written  in  ridicule 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  which  for  a  time  it  drove  off  the 
English  stage.    Swift  suggested  the  subject,  aud  Pope  is 
believed  to  have  added  some  poignancy  to  the  satirical 
■ongs ;  but  Gay's  own  bonhomie  and  voluptuous  style  colour 
the  whole.    The  play  ran  to  the  end  of  the  season,  sixty- 
two  nights,  four  of  which  were  for  the  benefit  of  the  author, 
and  produced  to  him  the  handsome  sum  of  £693,  13s.  6d. 
The  same  year  he  sold  his  copyright  of  the  Opera,  with 
that  of  the  Fables,  for  90  guineas.    The  success  of  The 
Beggar's  Opera  induced  Oay  to  attempt  a  continuation  uf 
the  operatic  style.   He  wrote  another  piece,  Polly,  with  no 
satirical  design,  as  he  states ;  but  the  lord  chamberlain  pro- 
hibited its  representation.   The  poet  then  resorted  in  1729 
to  publication  by  subscription ;  his  friends  were  again  active 
— 'the  duchess  of  Qiieeusberry  even  bearding  royalty,  in 
resentment  of  the  refusal  of  the  licence;  and  Oay  must 
have  cleared  above  £1000  by  what  was  deemed  his  oppres- 
sion.   The  duke  of  Queensberry  received  Oay  into  his 
house,  and  the  duchess  treated  him  with  equal  respect  for 
his  talents  and  character.  This  clever,  beautiful,  and  eccen- 
tric woman — the  idol  of  the  poets— appear*  nowhere  to 
more  advantage  than  in  her  affectionate  patronage  of  Gay, 
and  her  long-cherished  regret  for  his  loss.    The  poet  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  December  4,  1732,  and  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Queensberry  honoured  his  remains  with  a  splen- 
did funeral  and  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.   A  week 
before  his  death  another  opera,  Achilles,  had  been  brought 
out  with  applause,  and  this,  with  a  new  volume  of  Fables, 
was  published  in  1733,  the  profits  going  to  his  sisters,  two 
widow  ladies,  who  inherited  by  the  poet's  death  no  loss  than 
XG000.   As  late  as  1743  appeared  the  posthumous  comedy 
of  The  Distrett  Wife,  and  the  farce  of  The  Rehearsal  at 
Gotham  in  1753.   Pope  and  Swift — always  ready  to  blamo 
the  court  and  courtiers,  though  far  from  averse  to  their 
society — have  censured  Mrs  Howard,  afterwards  countess 
of  Suffolk,  for  not  more  cealously  promoting  the  interests 
of  Gay  by  her  supposed  influence  with  the  king.   One  offer 
xas  made  to  the  poet, — the  situation  of  gentleman- usher 
to  the  Princess  Louisa,  a  child, — but  ho  declined  it  on 
account  of  his  being,  as  he  writes  to  Swift,  so  far  advanced 
in  life.    He  was  only  thirty-nine;  bnt  all  Gay's  friends 
seem  to  have  treated  the  offer  as  an  indignity.    When  the 
queen's  establishment  was  made  up  in  1727,  they  expected 
some  more  important  office  for  their  favourite  associate, 
though  it  is  not  catty  to  discover  what  appointment  about 
the  court  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  one  so  easy,  so 
natural,  and  helpless.  Mrs  Howard,  it  is  now  known,  had 
very  little  influence  with  her  royal  master.    The  real 
power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  and  the  philosophical 
Caroline  was  content  that  his  Majesty  (who  hated  bhottry 
and  bhainling,  and  looked  upon  poets  as  mechanics)  ehould 
possess  what  mistresses  he  pleased,  provided  that  the  state 
power  and  patronage  continued  with  herself  and  Walpole. 
But  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  man  could  have  acquired 
such  a  body  of  great  and  accomplished  friends  as  those 
which  rallied  round  Gay  and  mourned  his  loss,  without  the 
possession  of  many  valuable  and  endearing  qualities.  His 
poetry  is  neither  high  nor  pure ;  but  he  had  humour,  a  fine 
vein  of  fancy,  and  powers  of  observation  and  local  painting 
which  bespeak  the  close  poetical  student  and  the  happy 
literary  artist  (b.  ca.) 

GAY,  Marts  Francoisk  Sophie,  Madame  (1776-1852X 
daughter  of  M.  Nichault  de  Lavalette  (who  was  attached  to 
the  household  of  Monsieur,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII  ),  and 


of  Frances  ca  Peretti,  a  Florentine  lady,  was  bom  at  Pari* 
1st  July  1776.  Under  the  guidance  of  her  father,  a  man 
of  taste  and  culture,  she  received  a  very  careful  education. 
In  1793  she  was  married  to  M.  Liottier,  an  Axchnnce 
broker,  but  she  was  divorced  from  him  in  1799,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  married  to  M.  Gay,  receiver-general  of  the 
department  of  the  Roer  or  Ruhr.  This  union  brought  her 
into  more  intimate  relations  with  many  distinguished  per 
sonages  whom  she  had  previously  knowu ;  and  her  circle 
of  acquaintanceship  gradually  extended,  until  her  salon 
came  to  be  frequented  by  all  the  distinguished  litterateurs, 
musicians,  actors,  and  painters  of  the  time,  among  whom 
she  made  herself  remarked  by  her  beauty,  her  vivacity,  and 
her  sprightly  wit  tempered  by  fine  tact  and  genuine  amia- 
bility. Her  first  literary  production  was  a  letter  written  in 
1802  to  the  Journal  de  Paris,  in  defence  of  Madame  do 
Stael's  novel  DeljAin ;  and  in  the  same  year  she  published 
anonymously  her  first  novel  Laure  d'Etiell.  Leonie  d< 
Montbreuse,  which  appeared  in  1813,  is  considered  by 
Saiote-Beuve  her  best  work ;  but  Anatolie,  which  appearet. 
in  1815,  has  perhaps  a  higher  reputation.  These  am*, 
several  of  her  other  works,  amongst  which  may  be  specially 
named  Les  Salons  celibres,  possess  an  interest  beyond  their 
intrinsic  merits— chief  of  which  are  purity  and  elegance  of 
style — for  their  portraitures  of  French  society  especially 
during  the  period  of  the  directory  and  the  consulate,  and 
of  many  of  the  distinguished  personages  whose  intimacy 
she  enjoyed.  Madame  Gay  wrote  several  theatrical  piece*, 
which  had  considerable  success.  She  was  also  an  accont 
plished  player  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp,  and  composed 
both  the  words  and  music  of  a  number  of  romances.  For 
an  account  of  her  daughter  Delphine  Gay,  Madame  dc 
Girardin,  see  Girardin. 

BpsMss  the  works  already  mentioned,  nhe  is  the  anther  of  Les 
.Valhevrs  <Tun  nmant  Keureux,  1818 ;  Tkiobald,  episode  d*  la  gverrt 
de  Rossis,  1828  ;  Lt  Moqitcur  amoureux,  1830  ;  Vn  Mariage  sous 
V  Empire,  183S  ;  Seines  aujeune  dgt,  1933  ;  Phytuilogie  Hu  ridicule, 
1633;  La  Duehesse  dt  Ckdieaumux,  1834;  Souvenirs  duns  vieillt 
femme,  1834  ;  La  Content  d'Eynont,  1836 ;  Marie  de  Maneini, 
1840  ;  Marie-Louise  dOrUans,  1842  ;  EUenore,  1844-46 ;  Lt  Faxut 
Prire,  1845 ;  Le  Comt*  de  Ouiehe,  1845 ;  and  Le.  Mart  confident. 
1 849.  S««  Theophile  Cautier,  Portraits  Contemporains ;  sod  Sain  u 
Beuve,  Cauteries  du  Lundi,  voL  vi. 

GAT  A,  a  district  of  British  India  in  the  Patua  division, 
under  the  lieutenant-governor  of  Bengal,  situated  between 
24°  17'  and  25°  19'  N.  lat,  and  between  84*  4'  and  86'  JV 
E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Patna,  on  the  E.  by 
Monghvr,  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Haxaribagh,  and  on  the  W. 
by  Shahabad  districts.  Generally  speaking,  Gaya  consists 
of  a  level  plain,  with  a  ridge  of  prettily  wooded  hills  along 
the  southern  boundary,  whence  the  country  falls  with 
gentle  slope  towards  the  Ganges.  Eocky  hills  occasionally 
occur,  either  detached  or  in  groups,  the  loftiest  being 
Miner  hill  about  12  miles  SR  of  Gaya  town, -with 
an  elevation  of  1620  feet  above  sea-level.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  district  is  highly  cultivated ;  the  portions  to  the 
north  and  west  are  less  fertile;  while  in  the  south,  the 
country  is  thinly  peopled,  and  consists  of  hills,  the  jungles  on 
which  are  full  of  wild  animals.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Son,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Gaya  and  Sbai- 
abad,  navigable  by  small  boats  throughout  the  year,  and 
by  craft  of  20  tons  burden  in  the  rainy  season.  The  other 
rivers  are  the  Pfmpun,  Phalgu,  and  Jamna,  and  a  number 
of  smaller  streams.  Two  branches  of  the  Son  canal  system, 
the  eaatorn  main  canal  and  the  Patna  canal,  intersect  the 
district 

The  census  of  1872  takes  the  area  of  Gaya  district  at 
4718  square  mfloB,  and  returns  the  population  at  954,129 
males  and  995,621  females,— total,  1,949,750,  residing  in 
6530  villages  or  towns,  and  327,845  houses.  Classified 
ac-ording  to  religion,  there  arc  1,7*->9,8Q0  Hindus.  219,332 
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M jlio/netans,  2*03  Christians,  ond  31C  "ell  i  era."  Amongst 
tbc  higher  castes  thort.  is  an  unusually  large  proportion 
of  Br&bmans,  a  circumstance  duo  to  the  number  of  sacred 
place*  which  the  district  contains.  The  Gayiw&ls,  or  priests 
in  charge  of  the  holy  places,  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
pilgrims ;  but  they  are  not  pure  Brahmans,  and  are  looked 
down  upon  by  those  who  are.  They  live  an  idle  and  dis- 
solute life,  but  are  very  wealthy,  from  contributions  extorted 
from  the  pilgrims.  The  ruined  city  of  Buddh  Gayi,  about 
6  miles  south  Qf  Gay4  town,  marks  the  reaidenoe  of  Sakya 
Sinha,  the  founder  of  the  Buddhist  religion,  who  flourished 
in  the  G',h  century  ac,  and  an  ancient  tree  is  pointed -out 
as  the  identical  fig  tree  under  which  the  sage  sat  in  abstrac- 
tion for  five  years,  until  be  attained  to  the  state  of  Buddha. 
Another  place  pi  religious  interest  is  a  temple  of  great 
antiquity,  which  crowns  the  highest  peak  of  the  Barabur 
bills,  and  at  which  a  religious  fair  is  held  each  September, 
attended  by  from  10,000  to  20,000  pilgrims.  At  the 
foot  of  the  hill  are  numerous  rook  oaves  excavated  about 
200  a«:. 

Sever  towns  in  Gayi  district  contain  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants, 
viz.,  Gayi,  86,843 :  JalianabAd,  21,022,  Daudnagar,  10.068  :  Tikiri, 
HI 78  ;  f'herghati,  7033  ;  Hasua,  6119  ;  and  RajauH,  6012.  About 
four-fifths  of  the  surf  ice  is  cultivated.  ■  Rice  forms  the  great  agri- 
cultural staple,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  estimated  at  about 
900,000  acres,  yielding  an  outturn  of  over  400,000  tons.  Wheat 
occupies  about  170,000  acres,  producing  a  crop  of  60,000  tops,  of 
which  one-half  is  exported.  Oil  seeds  are  grown  on  about  35,000 
acres,  aid  opium  on  between  60,000  and  70,000  seres.  Cotton, 
angar-ceae,  chllics,  and  vegetables  are  also  grown.  Drought*  ar» 
com  moo.  and  in  the  famine  of  1866  Gayi  suffered  severely.  The 
scarcity  of  1873-74  did  not  affect  the  district  to  any  great  extent 
Manufacture*  consist  of  common  brass  utensils,  black  stone  orna- 
ments, pottery,  tatar  silk  oiotb.  Formerly  cloth-weaving  and 
p«per-making  were  important  manufactures  in  the  district,  but  these 
industries  bare  now  almost  entirely  died  out.  The  chief  exports  are 
food  grains,  oil  seeds,  indigo,  crude  opium  (sent  to  Patoi  for  manu- 
facture), saltpetre,  sugar,  blankets,  brass  utensils,  Ice.  The  imports 
are  salt,  piece  goods,  cotton,  timber,  bamboos,  tobacco,  lac,  iron. 
Miieee,  and  fruit*.  The  principal  trade  route  is  along  the  Pstni 
branch  road.  The  total  net  revenue  of  the  district  in  1876-77  was 
£  188,426,  or  which  £136,692  was  derived  from  the  land;  the  net 
civil  expenditure,  £23,878.  The  district  and  municipal  police  of 
■til  ranks  numbered  923,  besides  a  rural  force  of  6790  men  paid  by 
the  landholders  and  villagers.  The  number  of  schools  in  1873-74 
was  446,  attended  by  8139  pupil*.  The  climate  of  Gaya  is  dry  and 
healthy, — the  average  annual  temperature  being  about  80"  F.,  and 
average  annual  rainfall  85 '59  iaehea 

Gaya,  the  chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters  of 
the  above  district,-  situatod  on  the  bank  of  the  Phalgn  river, 
Int  24"  47*  15'  N.,  long.  85°  3'  10"  E  The  population  in 
1872  numbered  66,843 :— Hindus,  52,265  ;  Mahometans, 
14,444;  Christians,  134.  The  municipal  income  in  1871 
was  £2716,  and  the  expenditure  £2351.  The  town  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  parts,  adjoining  each  other;  the  part 
containing  the  residences  of  the  priests,  is  Gayi  proper; 
and  the  other,  which  is  the  business  quarter,  is  called 
Sihibganj.  The  civil  offices  and  residences  of  the  European 
.uhabitants  are  situated  here.  Gaya  derives  its  sanctity 
from  incidents  in  the  life  of  Buddha  connected  with  the 
adjoining  district  But  a  local  legend  also  exists  concern- 
ing a  pagan  monster  of  great  sanctity,  named- Gaya,  who 
wickedly  tried  to  save  sinners  from  deserved  perdition. 
Brahma  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Gayi  induced  him  to  lie 
down  in  order  that  a  feast  might  be  held  on  his  body ;  and 
once  down,  he  placed  a  large  stone  on  him  to  keep  him 
•.here.  The  tricked  demon  struggled  violently,  and,  in 
order  to  pacify  him,  Brahma  promised  that  the  gods  should 
:,ike  np  their  permanent  residence  in  him,  and  that  any  one 
who  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  spot  were  he  lay  should  be 
•lelivered  from  the  terrors  of  the  Hindu  place  of  torment 
This  may  possibly  be  a  Brahmauic  rendering  of  Buddha's 
life  and  work.  There  are  forty-five  sacred  spots  in  and 
around  town,  which  are  visited  by  from  100,000  to  200,000 
pilgrims  annually. 
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GAY  LUSSAC,  Joseph  Lovib  (1778-1850),  one  of  the 
moat  distinguished  of  modern  physicists  and  chemists,  was 
born  at  St  Leonard,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vienne, 
on  the  6th  of  December  1778.    Hit  father,  Antoine  Gay, 
who  was  procureur  du  roi  and  jndge  at  Pont-do-Noblac, 
had  added  to  the  common  family  name  the  distinctive  title 
Lussac,  from  a  small  property  he  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St  Leonard.    The  family  consisted  of  two  sous,  of  whom 
Joseph  Louis  was  the  elder,  and  three  daughters.  Intended 
for  the  bar,  young  Gay-Lussac  prosecuted  his  early  studies 
in  Latin  end  other  elementary  subjects  at  home,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Abl>e  Bourdeix  and  other  masters, 
until  1794,  when  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  worked 
very  bard  for  three  years  preparing  for  admission  to  the 
ficole  Polytechnique.     After  a  brilliant  examination  he 
was  received  into  this  institution  on  December  27,  1797, 
whence  on  the  22d  of  November  1800  he  was  transferred  to 
the  school  Des  Ponts  et  Chaussees.    Shortly  afterwards  he 
was  assigned  to  Berthollet,  whnhad  returned  from  Napoleon's 
Egyptian  expedition,  and  who  was  desirous  of  having  an 
able  student  from  the  ltcole  Polytechnique  to  aid  him 
in  his  researches.    The  results  expected  by  the  author  of 
the  Stalique  Cfa'mique  were  not  verified  by  hi3  assistant's 
experiments,  which  seem  to  have  been  recorded  without  auy 
consideration  of  the  theoriser's  feelings.    It  was  on  this 
occasion,  according  to  Arsgo,  that  Berthollet,  at  first  nettled 
to  find  that  his  ideas  were  not  confirmed,  delivered  himself 
as  follows :  "  Toung  man,  it  is  your  destiny  to  make  dis- 
coveries.  Ton  shall  be  henceforth  my  companion.  I 
wish— it  is  a  title  of  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  cause 
some  day  to  be  proud— I  wish  to  be  your  father  in 
.  science." 

Gay-Lussac  accordingly  entered  on  a  long  aeries  of  re» 
I  searches  upon  certain  physical  phenomena,  which  though  of 
constant  recurrence  in  experimental  inquiries,  had  np  to 
this  time  been  very  imperfectly  examined.  In  his  first 
memoir  (Ann.  fit  Chimie,  t  xliil,  1802)  be  shows  that 
different  gases  are  dilated  in  the  same  proportion  when 
heated  from  0*  to  80*  (Reaumur).  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  aware  of  Dalton's  experiments  on  this  aubject, 
which  were  indeed  y.ery  far  from  being  accurate;  but  bo 
states  in  a  footnote  that  "  le  cit  Charles 1  avait  remarque 
depuis  15  ans  la  meme  propriete  dans  ces  gas ;  maia, 
n'ayant  jamais  public  ses  resultats,  e'est  par  le  plus  grand 
hasard  que  je  lea  at  connus."  In  return  for  his  having 
thus  rescued  from  oblivion  the  remark  which  his  fellow- 
citixen,  probably  wisely,  did  not  think  worth  recording,  some 
recent  authors  have  changed  the  title  of  the  law  from  that 
of  Gay-Lussac  to  that  of  Charles.  The  investigations  re- 
corded in  this  memoir  were  followed  by  experiments  on  the 
improvementsof  thermometers  and  barometers,  on  the  tension 
of  vapours,  their  mixture  with  gases,  and  the  determination  of 
their  donsity,  evaporation,  bygrometry,  and  capillarity.  In 
courso  of  tbc&o  researches,  which  engaged  him  for, a  couple 
of  years,  he  acquired  not  only  dexterity  in  manipulation 
and  the  contrivance  of  experiments,  but  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  knowledge  of  physics.  During  the  interval,  in  the 
year  1802,  he  had  been  nominated  Fourcroy's  demonstrator 
at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  and  as  he  had  in  this  capacity 
to  lecture  frequently  for  the  professor,  he  was  beginning  to 
I  acquire  reputation  as  a  teacher  and  expounder  of  chemistry 
and  physics,  by  the  clearness,  precision,  and  care  which  his 
lectures  evinced.  In  1803-4  certain  results  respecting 
terrestrial  magnetism  had  been  obtained  during  two  balloon 
ascents,  which  appeared  of  so  much  interest  that  the  French 
Academy  was  desirous  of  having  them  repeated.  Through 
Berthollet  and  Chaptal  the  balloon  which  had  been  used  in 
Egypt  was  obtained,  and  fitted  up. with  various  inBtrumcnts ; 
the  observations  wore  entrusted  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Biot, 
1  The  inventor  of  \br  "  CUrlier*."  or  hydrogen  Ullooo. 
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who  made  their  first  ascent  from  the  garden  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire dea  ArU  et  Metiers,  on  August  24,  1804.  In  this 
ascent  an -altitude  of  4000  metres  was  attained,  but  unex- 
pected difficulties  were  encountered,  and  the  results  were 
not  decisive.  Not  satisfied  with  the  expedition,  Gay-Lussac 
got  a  larger  balloon  provided  with  every  requisite,  and  made 
an  ascent  by  himself  on  September  16  of  the  same  year. 
On  this  occasion  the  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of  7016  metres, 
so  .altitude  greater  than  any  which  hod  been  formerly 
reached,  and  surpassed  only  by  a  few  later  ascents.  At  this 
great  elevation  of  nearly  23,000  feet,  and  with  the  thermo- 
meter at  91*  C.  below,  freezing,  Gay-Lussac  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  making  observations  on  temperature,  on 
the  moisture  of  the  air,  on  magnetism,  and  other  points. 
He  observed  particularly  that  he  hod  considerable  difficulty 
in  breathing,  that  his  pulse  was  quickened,  and  that  by  the 
absence  of  moisture  in  the  air  his  moutli  and  throat  became 
so  parched  that  it  was  painful  to  swallow  ewn  a  piece  of 
tread.  The  experiments  on  magnetism  for  which  the  ascent 
was  primarily  made  were  imperfect,  but  they  led  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  magnetic  effect  at  all  attainable  elevations 
above  the  earth's  surface  remains  constant.1  Having  col- 
lected samples  of  air  at  different  elevations  he,  on  his  return 
to  Paris,  proceeded  to  analyse  them ;  and  in  conjunction 
with  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  whom  he  had  associated  with 
himself  In  this  investigation,  he  published  several  papers  on 
eudiometric  analysis  and  related  topical  The  memoir, 
which  was'  read  to  the  Institute  on  October  1,  1804,  con- 
tained the  germ  of  what  was  afterwards  Gay-Lussac*s  most 
important  generalisation.  The  authors  observed  that  when 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  combine  together  by  volume,  it  is  in 
the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  the  former  to  two  volumes 
of  the  latter.  Prior  to  this  the  numerous  experiments  on 
the  volume  composition  of  water  had  always  brought  out 
various  complicated  ratios,  though  approaching  the  simple 
one  more  or  less  closely.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1809, 
that  Qay-Lussac  announced  the  law  of  combination  by 
volume  in  its  general  form.  Shortly  after  these  investiga- 
tions were  completed,  Gay-Lussac  got  leave  of  absence  to 
accompany  Von  Humboldt  on  a  scientific  journey,  to  Swit- 
zerland, Italy,  and  Germany.  Provided  with  physical'  and 
meteorological  instruments,  they  left  Paris  March  12, 1805, 
and  travelled'  by  Lyons,  Chambery,  and. Mont  Cenia  to 
Genoa,  and  thence  to  Borne,  where  they  arrived  on  July  5. 
After  a  ohort  stay  at  Rome  in  the  residence  of  William  von 
Humboldt,  during  which  Gay-Lussac  made  a  few  chemical 
analyses,  they  departed  for  Naples  in  company  with 
Leopold  von  Bach,  afterwards  bo  eminent  as  a  geologist  . 
During  this-visit  Gay-Lussac  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing on  the  spot  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes. 
Vesuvius,  which  was  in  violent  action,  he  ascended  six 
times.  After  this  the  party  went  back  to  Borne,  and  then 
started  for  Florence  on  September  17,  1605.  A  few  days 
having  been  spent  there,  they  went  on  to  Bologna  and 
thence  to  Milan,  which  they  reached  on  October  I,  and 
there  they  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Volta,  The  party 
crossed  the  St  Gotthardon  October  14-15,  in  the  midst  of 
s  storm  which  prevented  their  seeing  anything,  and  after 
some  delay  reached  Gottingen,  where  they  .were  received 
with  much  attention  by  Blumenbach,  the  famous  naturalist. 
On  November  16  they  arrived  at  Berlin,  where  the  winter 
and  the  following  spring  were  spent  In  this  wayGay-Lussac 
became  acquainted  with  the  best  soctety  in  Berlin,  and  was 
especially  intimate  with  Klaproth  and  Ermau.  In  spring 
lie  hurriedly  returned  to  Paris.  The  death  of  an  Acade- 
mician had  left  a  vacant  place,  and  he  was  hopeful  that  he 
might  be  elected  to  fill  it   Arago  remarks  that  it  is  curious 


1  The  nam«ron<  til«crv»tiorn  ma-lo  in  U,\h  a^tal*  arc  recorded  in 
Uu»  /.jiu-W  -It  rhvt.ev*  for  lcsD*.  vol.  5». 


that  Gay-Lussac  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  be  on 
the  spot  to  ensure  success.  What  he  had  already  done  for 
science  might  have  been  considered  sufficient,  apart  from 
personal  considerations,  but  there  were  prejudices  which 
might  have  acted  unfavourably,  if  he  bad  not  been 
present  to  meet  them.  These  were,  however,  success- 
fully overcome,  and  he  entered  the  Academy  in  1806.  In 
the  following  year  was  inaugurated  the  Societe  d'Arcuetl, 
a  smalt  group  of  scientific  men  who  used*  to  anmble  fct 
Bertbollet's  house.  Gay-Lussac  was  on  original  member  of 
this  society,  which  is  of  interest  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
having  been  the  means  of  publishing  some,  papers  which 
have  since  proved  of  great  historical  interest.  The  results 
of  his  magnetic  observations  mode  along  with  Humboldt 
were  published  in  vol  i.  of  its  Mhnoire*  (1807);  and  voL 
ii.  (1809)  contains  the  important  memoir  on  gaseous  com- 
bination, in  which  he  pointed  out  that,  when  gases  combine 
with  one  another  by  volume  or  by  measure,  they  do  so  in 
the  very  simplest  proportions,  1  to  1, 1  to  2,  2  to  3,  and  so 
on,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  product  in  the  gaseous  state 
bfars  a  very  simple  ratio  to  that  of  the  constituents.  This 
law,  which,  along  with  Humboldt,  he  had  shown  to  bo  true 
of  water,  he  extended  to  several  other  gases,  and  he"  even 
deduced  from  the  vapour  density  of  compounds  that  of 
certain  elements,  more  particularly,  carbou,  mercury,  and 
iodine,  which  had  not  been  ascertained  by  direct  experiment 
It  would  take  too  much  space  to  give  in  detail  the  criti- 
cism which  the  enunciation  of  the  principle  evoked,  more 
particularly  from  Dal  ton,  who  would  not  accept  Goy- 
Lussac's  position,  and  afSnned  his  belief  that "  gases  do  not 
unite  in  equal  or  exact  measures  in  any  one  instance ;  when 
they  appear  to  do  so,  it  is  owing  to  the  inaccuracy  of.  our 
experiments.''1  There  was  at  that  time  the  difficulty  that 
the  specific  gravity  of  gases  and  vapours  had  been  imper- 
fectly determined,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  Gay- 
Lussac's  law,  that  the  specific  gravity  and  combining  weight 
of  elements  should  be  expressed  by  the  same  number, 
could  not  be  experimentally  sonfirmed  Moreover,  Dalton 
rested  combination  on  atomic  and  not  on  combining 
weights,  aud  the  numbers  he  employed  were  in  almost  every 
instance  very  different  from  those  which  more  accurate 
analysis  has  since  determined.  But  the  imperfect  character 
of  the  then  available  data,  and  the  amount  of  seemingly 
adverse  experimental  evidence,  only  throw  a  stronger  ligl^t 
on  the  genius  of  -Gay-Lussac  in  divining  a  low  which,  as 
science  has  progressed,  has  been  duly  confirmed,  and  which 
not  only  forms  the  most  important  control  of  the  combin- 
ing weight  of  chemical  substances,  but,  when  interpreted 
by  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  shows' that  the  physical  mole- 
cules (that  is  to  say,  the  portions  of  the  substance  which 
are  not  broken  up  into  smaller  parts  during  the  motion 
which  we  call  heat)  exist  in  equal  numbers  in  equal 
volumes  of  different  gases  at  the  same  'temperature  and 
pressure.  This  law,  which  has.  as  high  a  claim  as  tb* 
other  to  bear,  the  name  of  Gay-Lusaae,  is  also  sometimes 
deprived  of  that  honour,  and  called  the  law  of  Avogadro, 
who,  long  afterwards,  by  his  more  extended  researches, 
caused  the  importance  of  the  law  to  bo  recognized  by 
chemists. 

The  next  events  in  Gay- Lussac's  scientific  career  are  con- 
nected with  what  may  be  called  his  rivalry  with  Davy,  wba 
in  matter  of  age  (b.  December  17, 1778)  was  almost  exactly 
his  contemporary.  In  1808  -when  Davy,  having  isolated 
potassium  and  sodium,  was  awarded  Napoleon's  prise  for  the 
most  important  discover)'  in  voltaic  electricity,  the  emperor 
is  said  to  have  asked  how  it  was  that  these  discoveries  were 
made  abroad  and  Trench  prizes  were  carried  away.  Having 


*  Xar  ffstem  of  Chewirul  J'kitoiophy,  Manchester,  1810,  put  iL-. 
p.  551'. 
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been  informed  tl  at  there  was  no  battery  ot  power  equal  to 
that  used  by  Davy,  he  caused  a  very  large  one  to  be  made, 
and  presented  it  to  the  ficole  Polytechnique.  While  waiting 
for  it,  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  succeeded  in  preparing 
potassium  by  a  direct  chemical  action,  in  which  fused  potash 
was  brought  in  contact  with  red-hot  iron.  This  method 
enabled  chemists  to  prepare  the  alkali  metals  in  quantity, 
and  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  availed  themselves  of  it  to  j 
examine  the  properties  of  potassium  very  completely,  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  to  use  it  as  a  means  of  decomposing 
other  substances.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they  separated  | 
boron  from  boracic  acid,  an  element  which  was  also  prepared 
by  Davy  with  the  same  materials.  It  is  worth  notice  that 
Davy  admitted  tho  advantage  of  the  method  of  Gay-Lusaac 
and  Thenard,  though  he  seems  to  hava  subsequently  re- 
garded their  appropriation  of  tho  newly-discovered  metal  as 
oot  altogether  warranted.1  The  researches  with  the  groat 
battery  after  it  was  made  did  not  come  op  to  their  expecta- 
tions ;  the  power  fell  far  short  of  what  had  been  anticipated, 
and  they  confined  themselves  rather  to  an  examination  of 
tho  phenomena  presented  by  the  apparatus  itself,  than  to 
using  it  as  an  engine  for  effecting  important  decompositions. 

Iu  1809  was  published  the  second  investigation  parallel 
to  one  by  Davy,  namely,  upon  hydrochloric  (or,  as  it 
was  then  called,  muriatic)  acid,  and  chlorine,  then  called 
ozytnuriatic  acid.  Thia  memoir  was  read  to  the  In«titute, 
and  was  also  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoires 
tfArcueii.  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  describe  a  crowd  of  | 
reactions  they  bad  tried  for  determining  the  characters  of 
these  bodies.  They  pointed  out  differences  between  the 
muriatic  and  other  acids,  and  indicated  that  the  anomalies 
which  it  presented  were  explicable  cither  on  the  hypothesis 
of  water  being  an  essential  constituent  of  the  acid,  or  on 
that  of  the  oxymuriatic  acid  being  a  simple  gas.  At  the 
end  of  their  memoir,  however,  they  decided  in  favour  of 
oxymuriatic  acid  being  compound,  although  they  had  failed 
to  get  oxygen  from  it  by  heating  it  with  carbon.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  decision  seems  to  be  that,  while  they 
themselves  were  influenced  to  some  extent  by  Lavoisier's 
oxygen  theory  of  acids,  some  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Arcucil  Society,  such  as  Laplace  and  Bcrthollet,  were  keen 
Lavoisierians,  and  were  prepared  to  oppose  any  criticism 
which  might  lead  to  a  modification  of  the  great  Frenchman's 
opinion  on  so  vital  a  point.  To  admit  the  existence  of  an 
acid  without  oxygen  might  have  led  to  a  loss  of'tho  whole 
scientific  position  which  France  had  gained  by  Lavoisier's 
defeat  of  phlogiston.  Davy,  who  was  not  nnder  the  same 
influence,  declared,  as  tho  result  of  his  inquiries,  that  oxy- 
muriatic acid  gas  was  simple,  and  that  therefore  there 
may  be  acids  without  oxgyen.  Sometime  after,  Gay-Lussac 
and  Thenard  agreed  with  this  view,  which  they  could  do 
with  less  hesitation,  as  they  had  themselves  indicated  it  in 
t/ieir  own  memoir. 

Among  the  investigations  which  Gay-Lussac  under- 
took with  Thenard  in  the  years  1810-1811,  and  which 
ultimately  yielded  moit  valuable  results,  must  bo  men- 
tioned those  upon  organic  chemistry,  and  especially  upon 
too  analysis  of  fixed  organic  compounds.    Before  this  time 

»  Oay-Luasac  sad  Thenard  made  no  cUi-n,  of  count,  to  the  dU. 
tovrry  cf  potaulum  and  sodium,  though  xrvi-iu!  important  discoveries 
followed  from  their  experiment*.  Thus,  in  addition  to  boron,  they 
pot  tlfo  the  fluoride  of  boron  ;  and  by  the  r.ipid  combuition  of  tlio 
ilkJi  metal*  in  dry  oxygen  they  got  their  jwro*ii)«8,  by  meuu  of  whioh 
Thenard  inbaeqaenUy  prepared  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  At  firrt, 
however,  they  atem  to  have  tbonght  that  the  nlkali  raetali  contained 
hydrogen,  and  it  was  not  for  a  coople  of  yean  that  they  accepted 
Davy**  view  of  their  nimplleity.  Indeed,  about  this  time  there  appear, 
to  hare  been  eontiderablo  uncertainty  about  tho  elemental  character  of 
the  metal*,  it  being  thought  that  they  contained  hydrogen,  an  idea 
•tieh,  on  aecoaat  of  it*  retrograde  nature,  was  criticized  by  Davy  as  s 


tue  only  way  of  determining  the  composition  of  organic 
substances  was  to  explodo  them  with  oxygen,  and  as  this 
method  was  practicable  t..ily  in  the  case  of  bodies  which 
were  gaseous,  or  could  be  readily  volatilised,  the  great 
majority  of  fixed  organic  substances  still  remained  unex- 
amined. Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  introduced  the  plan  of 
adding  some  oxidizing  agent  to  the  substance  and  burning 
it  in  a  tube.  Tbey  used  chlorate  of  potassi  urn,  and  the 
products  of  combustion  were  collected  over  mercury.  The 
results  obtained  were  in  some  cases  very  accurate,  bat  the 
process  was  difficult  of  execution,  and  it  is  singular  that  the 
authors  should  have  preferred  it  to  combustion  with  oxide 
of  copper,  which  they  also  tried.  In  1815,  however,  Gay- 
Lussac  employed  the  latter  agent  for  the  examination  of 
cyanogen,  and  the  other  method  was  abandoned. '  The  final 
improvements  were  niado  soma  yeans  later  by  Liebig,  when 
working  in  Gay-Lussac's  laboratory.  By  their  original 
method  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard  determined  the  composition 
of  fifteen  organic  substances,  including  sugar,  starch,  gam, 
wax,  oil,  various  woods,  resin ;  mucic,  oxalic,  tartaric,  citric 
and  acetic  acids ;  and  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin,  and  casein. 
Gay-Lussac  succeeded  also,  in  1811,  in  obtaining  pore 
hydrocyanic  acid.  He  described  its  physical  properties,  but 
did  not  announce  anything  about  its  composition  till  1815, 
when  ho  published  his  celebrated  memoir  in  which  he 
described  cyanogen  as  a  compound  radical,  prussic  acid  as 
a  compound  of  this  radical  with  hydrogen  alone,  and  the 
prussiates  as  compounds  of  the  radical  with  metals.  He 
also  showed  how  to  prepare  free  cyanogen,  and  explained 
Bertbollet's  oxyprussic  acid  to  be  real  ry  chloride  of  cyanogen. 
The  proof  that  prussic  acid  contains  hydrogen  and  nc 
oxygen  was  a  most  important  support  to  the  hydrogen  acid 
theory,  while  the  isolation  of  the  radical  cyanogen  was  of 
equal  importance  for  the  subsequent  epoch  of  compound 
radicals  in  organic  chemistry. 

In  1813-14  Gay-Lussac  published  his  memoirs  on  iodine. 
This  was  tho  third  investigation  which  involved  a  rivalry 
with  Davy,  and  it  was  also  that  about  which  there  was  most 
feeling.  Courtois  had  discovered  the  substance  in  1811,  and 
hod  given  some  of  it  for  examination  to  Clement-Desonnes. 
He  had  only  published  a  brief  notice  of  it  when  Davy 
arrived  in  Paris,  having  obtained  express  permission  of 
Napoleon  to  pass  through  France  on  bis  way  to  Italy.  Davy 
a  few  fragments  of  this  curious  substance,  and  after  a 
examination  with  a  very  limited  portable  laboratory 
which  he  had  with  him,  perceived  its  analogy  to  chlorine, and 
drew  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  a  simple  body  of  similar 
character.  Gay-Lussac,  it  is  said,  having  heard  of  Davy's 
making  experiments  with  it,  went  off  to  Courtois,  got  a 
specimen,  and  proceeded  to  examine  it.  Ho  also  saw  its 
likoness  to  chlorine,  but  his  previous  decision  respecting 
that  body  hampered  him,  and  it  was  with  some  hesitation 
that  he  ultimately  acknowledged  its  elemental  character. 
Whether  or  not  Gay-Lnasac  was  actuated  by  the  motive 
ascribed  to  him  by  Arago— that  it  would  be  a  reflexion  on 
French  science  were  the  settlement  of  the  character*  of  this 
substance  to  be  left  to  a  foreigner  visiting  Paris — it  is  not 
necessary  to  enquire;  but  Davy  seems  to  have  felt  that  Gay- 
Lu&sac  was  competing,  and  not  altogether  fairly,  with  him. 
In  a  letter  to  Clement  be  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  work, 
and  lays  claim  to  tho  first  revelation  of  the  elemental  char- 
acter of  iodino,  and  again  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  hi* 
brother,  which  contains  a  short  review  of  the  JPorisian 
chemists  and  their  reception  of  him,  the  only  complaint  ho 
makes  is  that  Gay-Lu«sac  bad  played  him  a  trick  in  trying 
to  appropriate  the  discovery  of  the  character  of  iodine  and 
of  hydriodic  acid.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  this  claim 
on  Gay-Lussac's  part,  the  memoirs  remain  modi  I*  of  inves- 
tigation aud  description.  Davy  quite  freely  admitted  iLat 
full  light  might  be  expected        »he  subject  from  ita 
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•Saving  boen  taken  in  hand  by  so  able  and  accurate  a 
chemist  as  GayLussac. 

The  year  1815  saw  the  completion  of  the  research  on 
cyanogen  already  referred  to,  and  with  it  conclude*  the 
period  of  Gay-Lussac's  moat  important  discoveries.  Having 
now  attained  a  leading  if  not  the  foremost  place  among  the 
scientific  men  in  the  French  capital,  his  advice  was  often 
inquired  on  important  questions.  His  attention  was  thus 
tamed  in  part  from  purely  scientific  subjects  to  points  of 
practical  interest.  In  these  new'  fields,  however,  he  dis- 
played the  aatuo  powers  which  be  had  exercised  so  sedu- 
lously in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  truth;  in  fact  he  was  now 
to  introduce  and  establish  scientific  accuracy  where  there 
lad  been  previously  only  practical  approximations.  Thb 
most  important  of  these  later  discoveries  were  tho  method 
of  estimating  the  amount  of  real  alkali  in  potash  and  soda 
by  the  volume  of  standard  acid  required  for  neutralization  ; 
■the  mothod  of  estimating  the  amount  of  available  chlorine 
ia  bleaching  powder  by  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid ;  direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  tho  centesimal  alcoholometer,  published 
in  1824,  and  specially  commended  by  the  commission  of 
the  Institute  appointed  to  report  on  it,  as  displaying  all  tho 
accuracy  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  author;  and 
lastly,  the  perfecting  of  the  method  of  assaying  silver  by  a 
standard  solution  of  common  salt,  a  volume  on  which  was 
published  in  1833.  This  last  has  superseded  the  old 
method  of  assaying  silver  by  cupellation,  as  being  moro 
rapid,  mure  accurate,  and  easier  of  execution;  and  indeed 
.all  these  processes  are  so  complete  and  satisfactory,  and  are 
besides  so  identified'with  their  author's  name,  that  his 
reputation  is  secured  by  them,  quite  independently  of  his 
•earlier  work.  In  what  has  been  said  above,  only  the  more 
important  of  Gay-Lussac's  discoveries  have  been  alluded  to. 
To  eater  into  an  account,  however  brief,  of  all  hjs 
labours,  would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  allowed 
mere.  Indeed  the  list  of  his  papers  in  the  Royal 
Society's  cataloguo  amounts  to  148,  besides  those'  of  which 
ha  was  joint-author  with  Von  Humboldt,  Thenard,  Welter, 
«nd  Liebig ;  and  they  embrace  every  department  of  the 
/science  as  cultivuted  fifty  years  ago.  Among  ,  his  later 
researches  may  be  mentioned  those  on  fermentation,  and 
those  executed  by  Liebig  in  conjunction  with  him,  after  the 
young  German  chemist  had  gained  the  coveted  admission 
eo  Gay-Lussac's  private  laboratory  during  tho  years  1823- 
*2i.  The  latter  include  improvements  on  organic  analysis, 
sand  the  examination  of  fulminic  acid.  Gay-Lnssao'  con- 
tinned  his  work,  and  published  tho  results  in  the  Annalet 
tie  Ckimie,  of  which  he  had  been  joint-editor  for  some  thirty 
years,  up  till  almost  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris  on 
Way  0,  1850. 

Some  of  the  appointments  he  held  have  been  already 
referred  to.  After  having  acted  as  Fourcroy*a  demon- 
strator, he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  rtcole 
Polytechni  que.  From  1808  to  1832  he  was  professor 
o|  physics  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  he  only  resigned  that 
office  when  he  was  made  professor  of  chemistry  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plan  tea.  Besides  boiog  on  the  commission  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  and  tho  "  administration  "  of  gun- 
powder and  nitre,  he  was  appointed  ossayor  for  the  mint  in 
1829.  In  1831  ho  was  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies 
*a  member  for  Haute  Vienna,  and  finally,  in  1839.  entered 
the  chamber  of  peers. 

Gay-Lussac's  scientific  work  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
its  range  but  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  its  accuracy  of  detail, 
its  exporimontal  ingenuity,  its  descriptivo  clearness,  and  tho 
soundness  of  its  inferences.  Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  criticize 
his  own  results,  and  replace  them  by  others  more  accurate 
either  of  his  own  or  of  another's  discovery ;  he  improved 
and  invented  physical  and  chemical  apparatus  :  the  baro- 
xauter.  thermometer,  cathetometcr,  aleoholometcr,  and  tho 


burette,  which  still  bears  his  name,  all  bear  witness  to  Lie 
ingenuity  and  practical  skill.  He  devised  new  analytical 
methods ;  he  discovered  new  substances,  such  as  fluoride 
of  boron,  and  iodic,  hydrosulphocyanic,  diUiionic,  and 
hyposulpburous  acids;  he  enlarged  and  currecUd  the 
knowledge  of  those  already  discovered ;  he  examined  the 
physical  conditions  of  chemical  action ;  he  searched  into 
the  causes  of  chemical  combination  and  chemical  change. 
That  he  had  the  power  of  grasping  the  law  underlying  a 
few  facts  is  nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  memoir  oo 
gaseous  combination,  his  most  important  contribution  to 
science.  That  he  missed  the  opportunity  of  assigning  the 
chief  limit  to  Lavoisier's  hypothesis,  must  be  ascribed  partly 
at  least  to  the  influence  of  others.  Authority  decided  it. 
perhaps  against  his  secret  convictions. 

From  Arago's  and  other  notices  one  gathers  that  Gay- 
Lussac was  reticent,  patient,  persevering,  accurate  to 
punctiliousness,  perhaps  a  little  cold  and  reserved,  and  not 
unaware  of  his  great  ability.  But  he  was  also  bold  and 
energetic,  not  only  in  his  work,  but  equally  so  in  defence 
and  support  of  his  friends.  His  earliest  childish  adven- 
tures, as  told  by  Arago,  herald  the  fearless  aeronaut  and 
undaunted  investigator  of  volcanic  eruptions.  The  en- 
durance he  exhibited  under  the  laboratory  accidents) 
which  befell  him  shows  the  power  of  will  with  which 
he  could  face  the  prospect  of  becoming  blind  and  useless 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  science  which  was  his  very 
life,  and  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  orna- 
ments. It  was  only  at  the  very  end,  when  the  disease 
from  which  he  suffered  left  him  no  hope,  that  he  complained 
with  some  bitterness  of  the  hardship  of  leaving  this  world 
when  so  many  discoveries  were  making,  and  when  so  many 
more  were  likely  to  be  made. 

Tho  moro  important  of  Gay-Lussac's  papers  an  scattered  through 
jonrneb  difficult  of  access.  The  most  complete  list  of  them  ia  con- 
tained in  the  Royal  Society's  catalogue  of  scientific  papers ;  list* 
nro  also  given  at  the  end  of  Boefcrs  article  in  tho  Eiograpkit 
Qtntrale,  and  in  PoggendorfTa  Biogranhiseh-lHcrariKha  Hand. 
wOrterlmeK,  Leipsio,  1863.  Accounts  of  various  portions  of  Gay. 
Loose's  discoveries  and  views  will  be  found  in  such  works  a* 
Thomson's  Bittory  0/  Chtmittry,  vol.  iL,  London,  1880;  Kopp't 
Qachiehte  dcr  CAmi<Y  Btunswick,*  1643-47 ;  Kopp's  Entwiclcct- 
vng  <Ur  Chemie,  Munich,  1871  ;  Dumas,  Lemons  tur  la  rhiloxphtd 
Chimijue,  Paris,  1637,  and  reprinted  Paris,  1878 ;  Ladenburr, 
I'orlr&ye  aber  die  Knlmideeiungtgttch  ichU  der  Chemit,  Brunswick* 
1869;  Forbes,  A  Review  qf  the  Prcgrttt  tf  Mathematical  and 
Phimeal  Science  in  more  recent  timet,  Edinburgh,  1858.  The  chief 
authorities  for  the  life  of  Cay-Lussac  are  Arago  {(Euvrtt,  Pans, 
1856,  t  iii);  Biot  (AbttraeU,  Royal  Society,  vol.  v.,  184S-S0,  p. 
1013);  P.  A.  Cap(X«  Museum  ctllittnre  A'atunUe,  Paris,  1854. 
Pt  1,  p  137).  (J.  r.) 

GAZA,  an  ancient  city  of  Philistia,  close  to  the  sea  and 
to  tho  south  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  11  sbrew  ia 
moro  correctly  rendered  in  English  as  Azzah  (Dent  ii.  23), 
and  means  "strong."  The  modern  Arabic  form  of  the 
name  is  Ghazzeh,  The  town  .stands  on  an  isolated  hill  about 
100  feet  high,  and  has  now  a  population  of  1800  souls.  It 
is  divided  into  four  quarters,  the  eastern  suburb  consisting 
entirely  of  mud  bouses.  A  magnificent  grove  of  very 
ancient  olives  forms  an  avenue  4  miles  long  north  of  the 
city.  On  the  south-east  are  a  few  palms.  There  are  many 
lofty  minarets  in  various  parts  of  the  town,  and  a  fine 
mosque  built  of  ancient  materials.  A  12th  century  church 
towards  the  south  side  of  the  hill  has  also  been  converted 
into  a  mosque.  On  the  cast  is  shown  the  tomb  of  Samson 
(an  erroneous  tradition  dating  bock  to  the  Middle  Ages). 
The  aucicut  walls  are  now  covered  up  beneath  green  mounds 
of  rubhihb.  The  water  supply  is'  from  wells  sunk  through 
tho  sandy  soil  to  the  rock ;  of  these  there  art.  more  than 
twenty  —an  unusual  number  for  a  Syrian  town  The  land 
for  the  3  miles  between  Gaza  and  the  sea  consists  prin- 
cipally of  sand  dun**.  Thtre  is  no  natural  harbour,  but 
traces  of  mine  near  tue  shore  mark  the  site  of  the  old 
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Mnjuma  Gaxss  or  Port  of  Gaxi,  now  called  cl  Mineh,  which 
ia  the  6th  century  was  a  separate  town  and  episcopal  sec, 
under  the  title  Coustantia  or  Limena  Gaza.  In  the  7tli 
ceatury  there  were  numerous  families  of  Samaritaus  in 
Ooza,  but  they  became  extinct  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  Hashem,  the  father  of  Mahomet,  lies 
buried  in  the  town.  On  the  east  are  remain)  of  a  race- 
course, the  corner*  marked  by  granite  shafts  with  Greek 
inscriptions  on  them.  To  the  south  is  a  remarkable  hill, 
quite  isolated  and  bare,  with  a  small  mosque  and  a  grave- 
yard. It  is  called  el  MuntAr,  "  the  watch  tower,"  and  ia 
supposed  to  be  tho  mountain  "before  (or  facing)  Hebron," 
to  whith  Samson  carried  the  gates  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  3). 
The  bazaars  of  Gaza  are  considered  good.  Au  extensive 
pottery  exists  in  the  town,  and  black  earthenware  peculiar 
to  the  place  is  manufactured  there.  The  climate  is  dry 
and  comparatively  healthy,  but  tho  summer  temperature 
often  exceeds  110'  Fahr.  The  surrounding  country  is 
partly  coratand,  partly  waste,  and  is  inhabited  by  wander- 
ing Arabs.  From  the  5th  to  the  12th  ceutury  Gaza  was 
an  episcopal  see  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  even  as  lato  as 
the  4  th  century  an  idol  named  Mamas  was  worshipped  in 
tho  t-jwn. 

GAZA,  Tfieo  do  hits  (c  1400-1478),  ouo  of  the  leaders 
of  tho  revival  of  learning  in  ths  15tb  century,  was  born  at 
The.  Monica  about  the  year  1400.  On  the  capture  of  his 
native  city  by  the  Turks  in  1430  he  removed  to  Mantua, 
where  be  rapidly  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Latin 
under  the  teaching  of  Victorino  de  Feltre,  supporting 
himself  meanwhile  by  giving  lessons  in  Greek,  and  by 
copying  manuscripts  of  tho  ancient  classics.  About  1440 
he  became  professor  of  Greek  in  the  newly  founded  univer- 
sity of  Ferrara,  to  which  students  in  great  numbers  from  all 
jmrU  of  Italy  wore  soon  attracted  by  his  famo  as  a  teacher. 
He  had  taken  some  pait  in  the  councils  which  were  held  in 
Ferrara  (1438),  Florence  (1*39),  and  Siena  (1440),  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches ;  and  in  1 450,  responding  to  the 
invitation  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  ho  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
was  for  some  years  employed  by  bis  patron  in  making  Latin 
translations  from  Aristotle  and  other  Greek  authors.  From 
1450  to  1458  he  lived  at  Naples  under  the  patronage  of 
Alphonso  tho  Magnanimous ;  and  shortly  after  tho  latter 
date  he  was  appointed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to  a  benefico 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  whero  the  later  years  of  his  life  were 
•pent,  and  where  bo  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1478. 
Gaxa  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  his  learned  con- 
temporaries, but  still  higher  in  that  of  the  scholars  of  tho 
succeeding  generation.  His  Greek  grammar,  in  Greek 
(ypafifiarvnit  iitraywyijt  fHftkm  8),  first  printed  at  Venice 
in  1495,  and  nfterwards  partially  translated  by  Erasmus  in 
1621,  although  in  many  respects  defective,  especially  in  its 
syntax,  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of  sound  learning. 
His  translations  were  very  numerous,  including  tho  Pro- 
btemaia,  De  Hittorux  Animal ivm,  De  Partiinu  Animalium, 
and  De  Generation*  Animalium  of  Aristotle,  the  llitioria 
PlanCarum  and  De  Cautii  Plantarum  of  Theophrastus,  the 
Problemata  of  Alexander  Apkrodisias,  tho  De  Jnstrutndi*  I 
Adebus  of  iElian,  and  some  of  the  Iiomiliee  of  Chrysostom. 
lie  ulso  turned  into  Greek  Cicero's  De  Seneetutt  and 
Svmnivm  Scipionis, — with  much  success,  in  the  opinion  of 
J'-rasmus ;  with  more  elegance  than  exactitude,  occ.mling 
to  the  colder  judgment  of  modern  scholars.  He  was  tho 
author  also  of  two  small  treatises  entitled  De  Mentibut  and 
De  Origin*  Turcarum. 

GAZELLE.  *  See  Antelope. 

GAZETTE,  The  Londoh,  is  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
(rtivtmment,  and  is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday. 
It  contains  proclamations,  orders,  regulations,  and  other 
seta  of  state,  and  ia  received  as  evidence  thereof  in  leg^l 
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proceedings.  It  aL*o  contains  notires  of  proceeding*  in 
bankruptcy,  dissolutions  of  partnership,  Ac.  The  Bank- 
'ruptcy  Act,  1809,  requires  the  order  of  adjudication  to  re- 
published in  the  Gaxtu,  and  makes  the  Gaztttc  conclusive 
evidence  of  adjudication.  Other  statutes,  dealing  witl* 
special  subjects,  have  similar  provisions.  Unless  by 
virtue  of  snch  statutes,  the  Ga:eUe  is  not  evidence  of  any 
thing  but  acts  of  state.  The  Scotch  law  of  evidence 
would  appear  not  to  bo  to  striugeut.  Gazettes  ore  also 
published  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin. 

GEBER.  After  all  the  icsearch  and  criticism  that  have 
been  expended  on  this  tho  first  and  most  interesting 
personage  in  the  modern  history  of  chemistry,  little  it. 
definitely  known  about  bim,  and  about  the  origin  of  tb»r 
works  which  pass  under  his  name.  It  has  been  a  very 
general  tradition  to  regard  Gcbcr  as  an  Arabian,  but  until 
the  publication  in  recent  years  by  European  scholars  of  the 
works  of  Arabian  historians  and  bibliographers,  tho  pro- 
bable source  of  the  tradition  has  not  been  known.  It  eeem.i 
to  be  pretty  generally  believed  that  the  Geber  of  Westen  i 
Europe  is  the  same  as  the  person  who  is  called  in  full  Abu? 
Musa  Dschabir  (or  Jabir)  Ben  Haijan  Ben  Abdallah  el-Sufi 
eUTarsusi  el-Kufi,  who  was  reckoned  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  alchemists  by  the  Arabs,  and  who  is  mentioned  i» 
the  KUab-al-FikriH  (10th  cent),  by  Ibn  Khallikan  (13tN 
cent),  by  Hoji  Khalfa  (17th  cent.),  and  other  writers- 
If  this  be  correct,  Geber  must  have  flourished  in  the  8th» 
century,  for,  according  to  Haji  Khalfa,  Dschabir  Ben  Haijan 
died  in  the  160th  year  of  the  Hcgira,  which  cprrespoudB 
with  the  year  beginning  October  19,  776  a.d.  This  date 
is  incidentally  confirmed  by  other  writers,  though  there  are 
difficulties  arising  from  tho  date  of  his  teacher  Kalid  Ben 
Jezid,  and  his  patron  Dschaafar  essSadik.  '  His  birthplace 
was  Tarsus,  or,  as  others  say,  Kufa ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
resided  at  Damascus  and  at  Kufa.  This  account,  though 
apparently  the  most  trustworthy,  does  not  agree  with  the 
statements  of  D'Herbclot,  quoted  seemingly  from  native- 
sources,  that  Geber  was  born  at  Ho  mm  in  Mesopotamia, 
was  a  Sabrean  by  religion,  and  lived  in  the  3d  century  o» 
the  Hegira.  Nor  docs  it  agree  with  that  of  Leo  Africanos^ 
who  in  1 5 '26  gave  a  description  of  the  Alchemical  Society 
of  Fez,  in  Africa,  and  told  how  the  chief  authority  of  tlrat 
society  was  a  ccrtaiu  Geber,  a  Greek,  that  had  apostatized! 
to  Mahoiuelanisro,  and  lived  a"  century  after  Mahomet. 
Leo's  story  has  circulated  very  widely,  but  its  accuracy 
has  been  impugned  by  Kciske  and  Asseman,  and  the  work** 
of  both  Leo  and  D  llerbelot  have  been  rejected  as  autho- 
rities by  Wustenfeld.  Other  writers  have  tried  to  show 
that  Geber  was  a  native  of  Spain,  or  at  least  lived  at 
Seville,  but  this  has  probably  arisen  from  cohfu-iinjr 
Geber  the  chemist  with  other  persons  of  the  same  oi 
similar  name.  From  the  doubt  encircling  the  personality  cl 
Geber,  some  have  gone  the  length  of  questioning  whether 
such  a  person  ever  existed  but  in  name,  and  this  view  haw 
been  again  expressed  by  Stcinscbneider,  who  mentions 
"Abu  Musa  Dschabir  Ben  Haiyan,  commonly  called  GcW, 
on  almost  mythical  person  of  tho  earliest  period  of  Islam. 
I  renowned  as  an  alchemist."  While  Stcinschncider  here  ex- 
hibits notable  scepticism  with  respect  to  Dschabir's  vcry 
existence,  he  exhibits  equal  credulity  in  his  belief  that  tl»i>. 
mythical  Dschabir  is  identical  with  Other.  In  the  present 
state  of  tho  question  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
the  account  given  in  the  Fihrist,  and  admit  the  possibility 
of  Dschabir  and  Geber  bcin^  ono  and  tho  same.  Con 
Urination  of  this  view  is  to"  bo  sought  in  a  comparison 
of  the  works  ascribed  to  Geber  with  those  bearing  ih<- 
name  of  Dschabir.  The  latter  are  divisible,  into  tw< 
classes,  tho*u  mentioned  in  Arabic  l>iMt<>:.;rnpbies,  ,  and 
those  existing  in  manuscript  in  KuroptMii  libraries.  '  To 
Dschabir  is  assigned  the  aulLur^Lip  of  au  immensu 
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of  works  on  chemistry,  and  many  other  topics 
besides  Title*  of  500  of  those  are  given  in  the  Fihrist, 
and  have  been  reproduced  by  Hanimer-Purgstall,  but 
nothing  else  is  known  about  them.  Haji  Khalfa  also  enu- 
merates the  titles  of  several  alchemical  works  by  Dschabir, 
and  other  works  are  mentioned  by  other  writers.  Again 
Arabic  MSS.  on  alchemy  bearing  the  name  of  Dschabir 
Ben  Uaijan  exist  at  Lcyden,  at  Paris,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  elsewhere ;  but  theso  have  not  been  critically 
examined. as  to  their  date,  age,  authenticity,  contents,  Ac 
It  is  not  known  if  they  correspond  with  the  lists  already 
mentioned,  or  with  the  Latin  MSS.  or  the  printed  versions. 
The  Latin  MSS.  are  contained  in  the  Vatican,  at  Leyden, 
Oxford,  and  other  places.  Of  theso  the  Vatican  MS.  is  the 
alleged  basis  of  some  of  the  printed  editions;  and  the 
Bodleian  MSS.  have  been  described  by  W.  H.  Black,  but 
no  collation  of  the  text  of  these  writings  for  critical  pur- 
poses has  as  yet  been  made.  The  oldest  of  the  MSS.  dates 
from  the  14th  century  ;  but  if  the  works  ascribed  to  Roger 
Bacon,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  others  be  genuine,  Geber's 
name  and  writings  must  have  been  known  and  esteemed  at 
a  still  earlier  period.  The  works  which  purport  to  have 
been  written  by  Geber,  and  which  have  been  printed,  bear 
the  following  names  : — Summa  perfect  ionu  ;  Liber  ittvetti- 
galionit,  or  De  itive$tigatione  ptrfextionU ;  De  invention 
vertical* ;  Liber  Fornacum;  Testamentum.  None  of  the 
editions  appear  to  contain  the  whole  of  these  tractates ; 
there  are  usually  found  only  two  or  three  of  them,  but  the 
English  translation  contains  them  all  except  the  Testament, 
which  is  considered  spurious  by  some  writers.  The  printed 
editions  of  these  works  are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  all 
uncommon,  and  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  rare.  No 
approximately  complete  list  is  contained  in  any  biblio- 
graphy, and  very  few  writer*  have  seen  more  than  half  a 
dozen  at  most.  The  most  complete  catalogue  from  personal 
inspection  is  given  by  Beckmaun.  It  contains  twelve 
editions,  but  that  does  not  comprise  nearly  all  those  which 
ore  known.  While  some  of  the  editions  correspond  exactly, 
bciug  merely  reprints,  there  are  important  differences  among 
others.  What  light  these  variations  may  throw  upon  the 
origin  of  the  text  has  never  been  investigated.  A  critical 
edition  of  the  works  with  the  various  readings  would  bo 
necessary  before  deciding  thr.t  what  is  found  in  them  is 
really  Geber's,  and  dates  back  eleven  centuries.  It  may 
be  that  some  of  the  knowledge  of  chemistry  credited  to 
Geber  was  really  interpolated  at  a  later  date.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  the  account  given  of  the  various  acids, 
salts,  and  metals,  and  of  the  apparatus  and  operations, 
may  have  been  modified  or  extended.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  general  theory  that  runs  through  the  whole  of 
the  writings  is  in  all  probability  original.  The  theory  is 
that  the  metals  are  composed  of  the  same  elements,  and 
that  by  proper  treatment  the  less  perfect  can  be  gradually 
developed  into  the  more  perfect  metals.  This  theory  is 
very  clearly,  and  one  may  even  say  logically,  worked  out, 
and  it  was  the  leading  idea  in  chemistry  down  to  the 
16th  century  at  least.  In  carrying  out  this  theory  prac- 
tically, certain  materials  were  employed  and  were  subjected 
to  operations,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  about  them 


took   shape  by  degrees.     Though  subsequent 

ias  known,  Geber's  reputed  works  are  so 


added  to  what 

clear,  so  precise,  so  complete,  that  they  differ  in  a  most 
striking  manner  from  the  works  of  even  the  beat  writers 
in  the  later  alchemical  period,  and  make  it  difficult  to 
account  for  their  existence  at  all.  Older  writings  there 
are  none;  subsequent  writings  aa  clear  as  Geber's  do 
not  appear  until  far  more  was  known ;  the  unsolved 
problem  therefore  remains,  Who  was  Geber,  and  how  does 
it  happen  that  bis  works  stand  quite  alone  in 
literature! 


The  following  are  a  few  of  the  authorities  whiek  may  be  ( 
lted  :— Abulfeda,  Annala  Mosleinici,  Copenhagen,  1790,  with 
KrUke'a  note ;  Beckmaun,  GexhichU  der  krjliufungen,  1808,  v. 
272  ;  Black.  Catalogue  of  MSS.  bequeathed  to  the  Unimrity  of 
Oiford  by  Elial  Ashmole,  1845 ;  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotkequc  OrievtaU, 
Paris,  1697 ;  Haji  Klisilia,  Lexicon,  ed.  Fluegel,  London,  1835-58  ; 
Uamraer-PurgsUll,  LUeralurgachichtc  der  Arabtr,  Vienna,  1850; 


Ibn-Khallikan,  Biographical  Dictionary/,  by  De  Siane,  Pari*,  1843, 
vol.  1.  pp.  800-1;  KUabal  FihrM,  ed.  Flttccel,  1871-72  ;  Kopp, 
Beitrwje  xter  OesehiehU  der  C hemic,  Bruu«*kk,  1875,  part  uu 


Laboratory,  1867,  vol.  L  pn.  71-76;  Leo  Africans,  Africa;  lM- 
trriptw,  Leyden,  1632;  Steinichneider,  "Die  toxk-olofrischcn 
Schrtftra  der  Araber,"  in  Virchow'*  Archiv,  Berlin,  1871,  Bd.  62; 
Wurtenfcld,  GexhichU  der  Arabische*  Aerzte,  Gbttingen,  1840. 
Seo  also  article  AlXHXMT.  (J.  F.) 

GEBWEILER,  in  French  Guebwtiier,  a  town  of  the 
German  imperial  province  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  the- district 
of  Upper  Alsace,  situated  about  13  miles  south  of  Colinar, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Blumenthal  or  "  Vale  of  Flowers."  It 
communicates  by  a  branch  Une  with  the  railway  between 
IStrasburg  and  Basel.  Among  the  principal  buildings  are 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St  Leodgar,  dating  from  the 
12th  century,  the  Evangelical  church,  the  synagogue,  the 
town-house,  and  the  old  Dominican  convent  now  used  a*  a 
market  and  concert-halL  The  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching, 
and  dyeing  of  cotton  is  the  chief  industry,  but  woollen 
goods  and  silk  ribbons,  as  well  as  machinery,  are  also  manu- 
factured. Gebweiler  is  mentioned  as  early  as  774.  It 
belonged  to  the  religious  foundation  of  Murbach,  and  in 
1759  the  abbots  chose  it  for  their  residence.  At  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789,  however,  the  chapter  house  was 
laid  in  ruins,  and  though  the  archives  were  rescued  and 
removed  to  Colmar,  the  library  perished  in  -the  devastation. 
Population  in  1871,  11,104;  in  1875,  11,622. 

GECKO,  the  common  name  applied  to  all  the  species  of 
Gerkotidce,  an  extensive  family  of  lizards  belonging  to  the 
Pachyglossse,  or  "  thick-skinned  "  sub-order  of  Gray.  The 

8  inches  iu 


(Phytturut  plalurut). 

length  including  the  tail.  With  the  head  considerably 
flattened,  the  body  short  and  thick,  the  legs  not  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  body  drugging  somewhat  on  the  ground,  the 
eyes  large  and  almost  destitute  of  eyelids,  and  the  tail  short 
and  in  some  cases  nearly  as  thick  as  the  body,  the  geckoes 
altogether  lack  the  litheness  and  grace  characteristic  of  most 
lizards.  Their  colours  also  are  dull,  and  to  the  weird  and 
forbidding  aspect  thus  produced  the  foneral  prejudice 
against  those  creatures  in  the  countries  where  they  occur, 
which  has  led  to  their  being  classed  with  toads  and  snakes, 
is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed.  Their  bite  was  supposed  to 
be  venomous,  and  their  saliva  to  produce  painful  cutaneous 
eruptions  ;  even  their  touch  was  thought  sufficient  to  convey 
a  dangerous  taint  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this 
instance  the  popular  mind  was  misled  by  appearances.  The 
geckoes  are  not  only  harmless,  but  are  exceedingly  useful 
creatures,  feeding  on  insects  and  worms,  which,  owing  to 
the  great  width  -»f  their  oesophagus,  they  are  ontblcd  to 
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swallow  whole,  and  in  pursuit  of  which  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  enter  human  dwellings,  where  they  are  often  killed  on 
•wtpicien.  The  structure  of  the  toes  in  these  lizard*  form* 
their  most  characteristic  anatomical  feature.  These  organs 
are  flattened  out  into  broad  discs,  and  are  furnished  with 
transverse  lamellar  plates,  by  means  of  which  the  geckoes 
•re  enabled  to  run  with  ease  on  the  smoothest  surface,  and 
to  imitate  tho  fly  in  remaining  suspended  on  ceilings  or  on 
the  under  surfaces  of  leaves.  Most  of  tho  species  have 
nails  to  their  toes,  and  these  in  their  sharpness  and  retrac- 
tility bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  claws  of  feline 
animals.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits ;  but  when  not 
exposed  to  the  hot  sunshine  they  are  able  to  pursue  their 
prey  by  day.  They  hibernate ;  and  two  fatty  massea  in 
front  of  the  pubis  are  supposed  to  furnish  tho  means  of 
nourishment  daring  this  period.  Many  of  the  specie? 
possess  to  a  limited  extent  the  chameloon  faculty  of  chang- 
ing colour,  while  their  colouring  generally  may  bo  regarded 
as  protective;  a  few  Indian  forms  are  said  to  become 
luminous  in  the  dark.  The  geckoes  form  an  extensive 
faintly,  including  CO  genera  and  200  species,  found  through- 
out the  warmer  regions  of  the  .earth,  two  only  being 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  and  even  these  occur  also  in  the 
north  of  Africa.  Unlike  most  lizards,  they  are  found  in  the 
remotest  oceanic  islands,  a  fact  which  leads  Mr  Wallace 
(Geographical  Distribution  of  Animal*)  to  suppose  that 
they  possess  exceptional  means  of  distribution. 

GED,  Wojjam  (  t  -1749),  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  stereotyping,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  about  the  beginning 
of  tho  18th  century.  In  1725  ho  first  put  in  practice  the 
art  which  be  had  discovered;  and  some  years  later  ho 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  a  London  capitalist,  with  a 
view  to  employing  it  on  a  great  seal  a.  The  partnership, 
however,  turned  oat  very  ill ;  and  Ged,  broken-hearted  at 
his  want  of  success,  died  at  London,  October  19,  1749. 
The  only  books  which  ho  produced  by  means  of  stereotyp- 
ing were  two  prayer-books  for  the  university  of  Cambridge, 
and  an  edition  of  Saliust    See  Life  by  Nichols,  1781. 

OEDDES,  Alexander  (1737-1802),  a  learned  theo- 
logian, biblical  critic,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  born 
at  the  farm  of  ArradouL,  in  the  parish  of  Rath  van,  Banff- 
shire, Scotland,  on  tho  14th  of  September  1737.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  small  Boman  Catholic  semi- 
nary at  Scsdan  in  a  remote  glen  of  the  Banffshire  highlands, 
where  bo  remained  till  October  1758,  when  he  was  sent  to 
the  Scottish  College  in  Paris  for  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  Here  tj  considerable  acquirements  in  biblical 
philology  and  school  divinity  he  succeeded  in  adding  a 
good  knowledge  of  most  of  the  literary  languages  of  Europe. 
Returning  to  Scotland  after  an  absence  of  six  years,  he  for 
a  ehort  time  officiated  as  a  priest  in  Dundee,  bat  in  May 
1765  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  resident 
in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Traquair,  whore,  with  abund- 
ance of  leisure  and  the  free  use  of  an  adequate  library,  he 
made  further  progress  in  his  favourite  biblical  studies. 
After  a  second  visit  to  Paris  wkich  extended  over  some 
months,  and  which  was  employed  by  him  in  reading  and 
making  extracts  from  raro  books  and  manuscripts  in  the 
public  libraries,  be  in  1769  was  appointed  to  the  charge  at 
the  Catholic  congregation  of  Auchinhalrig  in  his  native 
county.  During  the  period  of  a  ten  years'  incumbency 
there  he  displayed  a  liberality  of  spirit  which  caused  con- 
siderable scandal  to  his  stricter  brethren  ;  and  the  freedom 
with  which  he  fraternized  with  hi*  Protestant  neighbours 
once  and  again  called  forth  the  rebuke  of  his  bishop  (Hay). 
Ultimately,  on  account  of  his  occasional  attendance  at  the 
parish  chnrch  of  Cullen,  where  his  friend  Buchanan  was 
minister,  he  was  deprived  of  his  charge  and  forbidden  the 
exercise  of  ecclesiastical  functions  within  the  diocese.  This 
happen*!  in  1779;  and  in  1780  he  went  with  his  friend 


Lord  Traquair  to  London,  where  he  spent  tho  rest  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  weeks  devoted  to  travel 
on  tho  Cuutin  ant.  Before  leaving  Scotland  he  had  received 
the  honorary  degrta  of  LL.D.  from  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  a  compliment  seldom  before  paid  to  any  Catholic, 
and  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  in  the  institution  of  which  he  tod  taken  a  very 
active  part.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  London  Gcddea 
received  an  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  chapel  of 
tho  imperial  ambassador,  which  he  held  until  the  chaplaincy 
was  suppressed  some  years  afterwards.  Having  been  intro- 
duced to  Lord  Petre,  to  whom  he  broached  Ids  long-cberiiJaed 
scheme  for  the  publication  of  a  new  Catholic  version  of  the 
Scriptures  on  tin  basis  of  the  Vulgate,  he  met  with  every 
encouragement  from  that  nobleman,  who  assigned  to  him 
an  annual  salary  of  £200,  and,  moreover,  undertook  to 
provide  the  needful  books.  Supported  also  by  such  scholars 
os  Kennicott  and  Lowth,  Gcddcs  in  1786  published  a  Pro- 

I  spectus  of  a  new  Translation  of  tkt  Holy  Bible,  from  corrected 
Tart*  of  the  Original*,  compared  teith  the  ancient  Versvm*, 
with  various  Reading*,  explanatory  Note*,  and  critieal 
Obtervations,  a  considerable  quarto  volumo,  in  which  the 
defects  of  previous  translations  were  fully  pointed  out,  and 
the  means  were  indicated  by  which  these  might  be  removed. 
It  attracted  considerable  notice  of  a  favourable  kind,  end 
led  to  the  publication  in  1788  of  Proposal*  for  Printing, 
with  a  specimen,  and  in  1790  of  a  General  Answer  to 
Queries,  Counsels,  and  Criticisms.  The  first  volume  of  the 
translation  itself,  which  entitled  The  Holy  Bible;  or  the 
Books  accounted  sacred  by  few*  and  Christians ;  otheneiss 
called  the  Boohs  of  the  Old  and  Nets  Covenants  ;  faithfully 
translated  from  corrected  Text*  of  the  Original*,  with  variout 
Beadings,  explanatory  Notes,  and  critical  Remarks,  appeared 
in  1792,  and  was  the  signal  for  a  storm  of  hostility  on  the 
part  of  both  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It  was  obvious 
cuongh — no  small  offentfe  in  the  eyes  of  some — that  as  a  critic 
Ceddes  had  identified  himself  with  Uoubigont,  Kennicott, 
and  Michaelis;  but  others  did  not  hesitate  to  stigmatize 
him  as  the  would-be  "corrector  of  tho  Holy  Ghost"  Three 
of  the  vicars-apostolic  almost  immediately  warned  all  the 
faithful  against  tho  "use  and  reception  "of  his  translation, 
on  the  ostensible  ground  that  it  had  not  been  examined  and 
approved  by  due  ecclesiastical  authority ;  and  by  his  own 
bishop  (Douglas)  he  was  in  1793  suspended  from  tho  exer- 
cise of  his  orders  in  the  London  district  The  second 
volume  of  the  translation,  completing  the  historical  books, 
published  in  1797,  found  no  more  friendly  reception ;  but 
this  circumstance  did  not  discourage  him  from  giving  forth 
in  1800  the  volume  of  Critical  Remark*  on  the  Jlebrett 
Saripturtt,  corresponding  with  a  A'ets  Trantlation  of  th* 
Bible,  containing  the  Pentateuch,  of  which  it  is  enough  to 
say  that,  while  fully  saturated  with  all  the  best  learning 
of  its  time,  it  presented  in  a  somewhat  brusque  and  in- 
judicious manner  the  then  novel  and  startling  views  of 
Eichhorn  and  his  school  on  the  primitive  history  and  early 
records  of  mankind.  Dr  Geddes  was  engaged  on  a  critical 
translation  of  the  lValma,  which  he  had  completed  down  te. 
the  118 Lh,  when  bo  was  seized  with  a  lingering  and  painful 
illness  which  ultimately  proved  fatal  on  tho  26th  of 
February  1802.  Although  for  many  years  he  had  been 
nnder  ecclesiastical  censures,  be  had  never  for  a  moment 
swerved  from  «  cuiid^tciit  profession  of  faith  as  a  Catholic  ; 
and  on  his  death-bed  he  duly  received  the  last  rites  cf  hip 
communion.  It  would  apiiear,  however,  that  the  report 
which  gamed  currency  that  before  hi»  death  bo  had  made 
recantation  of  his  "errors"  wa«  entirely  destitute  of  founda- 
tion in  fact.  In  his  lifetime  ho  enjoyed  the  friend-hip  of 
wereral  eininant  Continental  scholars,  and  his  death  was 
noticed  as  being  s  lois  to  science  in  the  Gtlehrte  Zeituny 

I  of  Gotha  and  in  other  foreign  journals. 
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Besides  pamphlet!  on  tbe  Catholic  and  slavery  questions,  aa  well 
aa  aerenif  fugitive  jeux  <fat<rti,  and  a  number  of  unsigned  article* 
in  the  Analytical  JUvietc.  Gcddea  a\so  published  a  metrical  tmn»- 
htioo  and  adaptation  or  Scltet  Satires  of  Horace  (1779),  and  a 
verbal  rendering  or  the  First  Book  of  Hie  Iliad  of  Homer  (1702). 
The  Memoirs  ofhia  life  and  writing*  by  hi*  friend  Dr  Mason  Good 
appeared  in  180S,  and  his  unfinished  work  on  the  Psalms  in  1807. 

GEELONG,  one  of  tho  leading  towns  in  Victoria,  coeval 
with  Melbourno  in  tho  history  of  Australian  settlement,'  is 
pleasantly  situated  on'Corio  Bay,  an  exUnsive  western  arm 
of  Port  Phillip,  45  miles  S.W.  of  Melbourne,  in  39*  8'  8. 
let.  and.  144'  21'  K  long.  The  town  slopes  to  the  bay  on 
the  north  side  and  to  the  BarwoQ  river  on  the  south,  and  its 
position  in'  this  respect,  as  well  as  the  shelter  it  obtains 
from  the  Bellarine  range  of  hills,  renders  it  the  healthiest 
town  in  the  oolony.  Its  streets  are  wido  and  laid  out  at 
right  angles,  and  there,  are  many  handsome  public  and 
private  buildings.  It  has  a  botanical  garden,  and  two  parks 
maintained  b;  the  municipality.  The  publio  buildings 
comprise  a  mechanics'  institute  (with  a  library  containing 
neirly  12,000  Tolumes),  a  public  library,  a  town  hall,  a  fire- 
brigade  establishment,  a  handsome  and  commodious 
hospital,  a  supreme  court,  and  orphan  and  benevolent 
asylums.  The  town  ia  supplied  with  water  from  largo  state, 
constructed  reservoirs  in  the  Brisbane  ranges,  some  25  miles 
distant  As  a,  manufacturing  centre  Geeloug  is  of  con- 
siderable importance.  It  contains  extensive  woollen  mills 
and  tanneries  on  tbe  Barwon  river,  and  paper  of  good 
quality  ia  largely  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Geelong 
harbour  lias  urea -and  depth  enough  to  hold  all  the  navies 
of  the  world.  The  bar  at  the  entrance  has  been  cut  (at 
an  expense  of  XCOOO)  to  admit  vessels  of  heavy  draught, 
and  some  of  the  largest  wool  ships  are  able  to  load  at  the 
wharves,  which  are  connected  by  railway  with  all  parts  of 
the  colony.  The  population  of  t'ao  city  proper  is  a  little  over 
12,000,  but  with  the  adjacent  boroughs  of  Geelong  West, 
Chilwell,  and  Newtown  the  total  is  increased  to  24,000. 

GEESTEiltfNDE,  a  seaport  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Hanover,  in  the  district  or  Landdrostei  of  Stade, 
situated,  as  the  namo  indicates,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Geeate, 
a  right-hand  affluent  of  the  estuary  of  the  Weser.  It  lies 
about  32  miles  N.  of  Bremen,  and  is  the  terminus  of  a 
railway  from  that  city.  The  interest  of  the  place  is  purely 
naval  and  csmmercial,  its  origin  dating  no  further  back  than 
1857,  when  the  construction  of  tho  harbour  was  commenced. 
Tiio  great  basia  opened  in  18C3  has  a  length  of  1765 
lish  feet,  a  breadth  of  410,  and  a  depth  of  nearly23, 
can  accommodate  24  or  25  of  the  largest  ships  of  the 
line  ;  an  1  the  petrrleum  basin  opened  in  1874  has  a  length 
of  820  fret  and  a  breadth  of  1 47.  To  tho  loft  of  tho  great 
basin  lies  a  canal,  which  has  a  length  of  1 3,380  feet  and  a 
breadth  of  155;  and  from  this  canal  there  strikes  off 
another  of  similar  proportions.  The  whole  port  is  protected 
by  powerful  forUikat.ous,  and  it  lies  outside  of  the  limit 
of  the  German  customs.  Since  18G4  the  trade  has  been 
almost  treb'.ed,  the  number  of  vessels  being  617  sea-going 
ships  entering  in  1875  and  upwards  of  2000  river  craft. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  of  the  town  are  ship- 
building yards,  foundries,  engineering  works,  and  steam 
mills.  The  population,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  was  3218 
in  1871,  and  3436  in  1875;  and  if  the  neighbouring 
commune  of  Geestendorf  "bo  included,  iho  total  for  1871 
was  0148,  and  for  1875  10,425. 

GEFLE,  Latinized  as  Gewtlia,  a  seaport  town  of  Sweden, 
at  the  head  of  the  Gefleborgl&n,  about  a  mile  from  tho  shoro 
of  tbe  gulf  of  Bothnia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gcflo-A,  50 
miles  E.  of  Fahlun,  and  about  the  same  distance  N.  of 
Upsala.  With  the  former  city  it  has  been  connected  by 
railway  since  1859,  and  with  the  latter  and  Stockholm  since- 
1874.  As  the  river  at  that  place  is  divided  into  throe 
:liaunels,  the  town  consists  of  four  portions,  communicating 


.with  each  other  by  wooden  bridges.  In  18C9  it  was  almost 
destroyed  by  fire,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt,  and  may  still  1„> 
reckoned  one  of  the  prettiest,  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  th; 
Imsiest,  of  Swedish  towns.  The  principal  buildings  are 
the  castle,  originally  founded  in  the  16th  century  by  King 
John  IIL,  butrebuilt  since  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1727 ; 
a  beautiful  council-house  erected"  by  Gustavus  111.,  who 
held  a  diet  in  the  town  in  1792;  a  hospital,  an  exchange, 
and  a  freemason's  lodge  in- the  Gothic  style.  An  orphan 
asylum,  a  gymnasium,  removed  to  Gcfle  from  Stockholm  in 
1668,  and  a  public  library  may  also  be  mentioned.  Pos- 
sessing an  excellent  harbour,  and  recently  restored  wharves 
to  which  large  vessels  have  easy  access,  Gcflo  is  the  great 
port  for  the  Palecarlian  district,  and  thus  ranks  in  Sweden 
next  to  Stockholm  and  Gottenburg,  It  has  about  100 
ships  of  its  owu,  and  carries  on  a  good  trado  in  the  export 
of  timber,  tar,  flax,  and  linen,  and  in  tho  import  of  grain, 
salt,  coal,  &c  fhe  manufactures  of  the  town  include 
sailcloth  and  linen,  tobacco,  leather,  iron  wares,  and 
machinery.    In  1873  the  population  was  16,265. 

GEIGER,  Abraham  (1810-1874),  one  of  the  ablest 
leaders  of  the  modern  Jewish  school  of  theology  and 
criticism,  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  May  24. 
1810.  After  receiving  from  his  father  and  uncle  the 
elements  of  an  ordinary  rabbinical  education,  bo  was  in  his 
eleventh  year  Bent  to  the  gymnasium,  whence  in  1829  he 
passed  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  Bonn.  As  a  student  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  both  in  philosophy  and  in  philology, 
and  at  tbe  close  of  his  course  wrote  on  the-  relations  ef 
Judaism  and  Mahometanism  a  prize-essay  which  was  after- 
words published,  in  1833,  under  the  titlo  Was  hat 
Moliammed  aus  dem  JvdetUhwn  itufgenomm.cn  1  In 
November  1832  he  went  to  Wiesbaden  as  rabbi  of  the 
synagogue  there,  and,  still  .pursuing  the  lino  of  scientiuc 
study  upon  which  he  had  entered  during  his  undergraduate 
course,  became  in  1835  one  of  the  most  active  promoters  oi 
the  Zeittchrifl  fitr  Jtidische  Theologie,  which  appeared  from 
1835  to  1830,  and  again  from  1842  to  1847.  In  1838  he 
removed  to  Brcslau,  whoro  he  continued  to  reside  for  the 
next  twenty-five  years,  and  where  ho  wrote  some  of  hi? 
most  important  works,  including  his  Lthr-  und  Ltsebuch  rwr 
Sprache  der  Afisehna  (1845),  his  StndUn  from  Miiimonyles 
(1850),  his  translation  into  German  of  tho  poems  of.  Judo 
ha- Levi  (Abu'l  Hassan)  in  1851,  and  the  Cnckrifi  vnd 
Uebersettungen  der  Bilel  in  ihrer  Alltar.gigluit  von  d*i 
innem  £niuickilung  da  Judentkums  (1857).  The  last 
named  work  especially  attracted  much  attention  at  the  lime 
of  its  appearance,  and  may  be  said  to  have  marked  a  new 
departure  in  the  methods  of  studying  the  records  of  Judaism. 
In  1863  Geiger  became  head  of  the  synagogue  of  his  native 
,  town,  whence  he  removed  in  1870  to  Berlin,  where,  in 
■  addition  to  his  duties  as  chief  rabbi,  he  took  tho  principal 
charge  of  the  newly  established  seminary  for  Jewish  science. 
2'he  Urf.hrift  was  followed  by  a  more  exhaustive  handling 
of  one  of  its  topics  in.  IX«  Saddiuder  uitd  fAarisder  (l&CS), 
mzi  by  a  moro  thoroughgoing  application  of  its  leading 
principles  in  an  elaborate  history  of  Judaism  {Das  Juden- 
thvtn  u.  Kins  GescJiiehte)  in  1865-71.  Geiger  also  contri- 
buted frequently  on.  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Syriac  sub- 
jects to  the  Zeitfchrijt  der  detUuhen  vwrgenlatvlitchen 
Geselltckaft,sa&  from  1862  until  his  death  (which occurred 
on  tlie  23d  of  October  1£74)  hs  w-s  editor  of  a  periodical 
entitled  Jiidische  Zcittdirift  ftir  WissenscAaft  und  Leben. 
Ho  also  published  a  Jewish  prayer-book  (Israel itischet 
Gebetbuch)  which  is  well  known  in  Germany,  besides  a 
variety  of  minor  monographs  on  historical  and  literary  suh 
jects  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  his  people.  An  All- 
genuine  Einleiiung  and  five  volumes  of  Naehgetastent 
Schrifien  were  edited  by  his  boo  L.  Geiger  in  1875. 
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GEISER.EKI5  Oobtaf  (1783^1847),  Sweden's  greatest 
historian,  was  born  at  Ransater  in  Varmland,  January  12, 
»'  783,  of  a  family  that  had  immigrated  from  Austria  in  the 
time  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  At  sixteen  he  left  Carlstad 
gymnasium  for  tiie  university  of  Upsala,  where  in  1803 
ho  carried  off  the  Swedish  Academy's  groat  prize  for  an 
Ayeminne  Ofver  RUafortta ndaren  Slen  Sture,  He  graduated 
in  1806,  and  in  1810  returned  from  a  year's  residence  in 
England  to  become  "doecnt"  in  his  university.  Soon 
afterwards  he  accepted  a  post  in  the  public  record  office  at 
Stockholm,  whore,  with  eleven  friends,  ho  founded  the 
n  Oothio  Society,"  to  whose  organ  Iduna  he  contributed  a 
number  of  prose  essays  and  the  songs  Manhem,  Vueingen, 
Den  title  kampen,  Den  title  tJcalden,  Odalbonden,  Kolar- 
ffown,  and  others,  whose  simplicity  and  earuestnoss,  warm 
feeling,  and  strong  patriotic  spirit  are  dearer  to  his  nation 
for  the  fine  moled iea  to  which  he  set  them.  About  tbo 
same  time  he  issued  a  volume  of  hymns  (1812),  of  which 
several  are  inserted  in  the  Swedish  Psalter.  Geijer's  lyric 
mu«o  was  soon  after  silenced  by  his  call  to  be  assistant  to 
Fant,  professor  of  history  of  Upsala  (181.*),  whom  he 
aacweded  in  that  chair  in  1817.  Tn  1824  he  was  elected 
to  the  Swedish  Academy.  A  single  volume  of  a  great  pro- 
jected work,  Sita  Hike*  HUfder,  itself  a  masterly  critical 
examination  of  the  sources  of  Sweden's  legendary  history, 
appeared  in  1825.  Geijer's  researches  in  its  preparation 
hac*  severely  strained  his  health,  and  ha  went  the  same 
year  on  a  tour  through  Donmark  and  part  of  Germany,  his 
impressions  from  which  are  rocsrded  in  his  Minnen  (1834). 
In  1832-36  he  published  three  volumes  of  his  Soauha /Met* 
kittoria,  a  clear  view  of  the  political  and  social  development 
of  Sweden  down  to  the  close  of  Queen  Christina's  reign. 
The  acute  critical-  insight,  just  thought,  and  finished  his- 
torical art  of  these  two  incomplete  works  of  Gcijer  entitle 
bin?  to  the  first  place  among  Swedish  historians.  His  chief 
oth*r  historical  and  political  writings  aro  his  Kort  tedening 
af  tfveriget  lUlsiaiid  oeh  af  de  forH&ntUe  handlande  pertoner 
unaUr  tidenfrin  Karl  XIL't  ddd  till  Guttaf  lll.'tantrdde 
af  rtgjeringen  (Stockh.  1838),  and  Feodalitm,  och  republi- 
kan-sm,  eft  lidrag  till  SamhalltforfaUningen*  hittoria 
(18*4 ),  which  led  to  a  controversy  with  the  historian  Fryzell 
regarding  the  part  played  in  history  by  tbo  Swodisb  aristo- 
crat v;  Geyer  also  edited,  with  the  aid  of  Schroder,  a  con- 
ti nation  of  Fant's  Serifttora  tveeicarum  •medii  cevi  (1818- 
25>-  and,  by  himself,  Thorild's  Samlade  tkrifUr  (1819-25), 
an*4  Konung  Gtulaf  Ill.'t  efterlemnade  Pappcr  (3-  vols. 
lb*3-45).  Geijer's-  academic  lectures,  of  which  the  last 
throe,  published  in  1845,  under  the  title  Om  var  tut*  tnre 
mv*MlUforh&Uandent  *  tynnerhtt  med  afteend*  p&  Foxhrnes- 
bwdrty  involved  him  in  another  controversy  with  Fryxcll, 
exercised  a  great  influence  over  his  studonts,  who  especially 
testified  to  their  attachment  after  the  failure  of  the  prosecu- 
tion fur  alleged  anti-Trinitarian  heresies  in  his  Thorild, 
tilliJea  en  philotophisk  tiler  ophilotophitk  Marine Ue  (1820). 
A  number  of  his  extempore  lectures,  recovered  from  notes, 
were  published  by  Ribbing  in  1850.  Failing  health  forced 
Geijer  to  resign  his  chair  in  1846,  after  whioh  be  removed 
to  Stockholm  for  tbo  purpose  of  completing  bis  Svxui* 
fnlkrtt  huloria,  and  died  there  23d  April  1847.  His 
Samlade  tkrifier  (13  vols.  1840-55;  new  ed.  1873-75) 
include  a  large  number  of  philosophical  and  political  essays 
contributed  to  reviews,  particularly  to  Literaturbladet 
(1838-39),  a  periodical  edited  by  himself,  whioh  attracted 
great  attention  in  it*  day  by  its  pronounced  liberal  views 
on  public  questions,  a  striking  contrast  to  those  be  bad 
defended  in  1828-30,  when,  as  again  in  1840-41,  he  re 
presented  Upsala  university  in  the  Swedish  diet 

Geijer's  style  is  strong  and  manly.  His  genius  bursts 
oat  in  sudden  flashes  that  light  up  the  dark  corners  of 
history    A  few  stroke*,  and  a  personality  stands  before  us 


instinct  with  life.  His  language  is  at  once  tho  scholar's  ant' 
the  poet's;  with  his  profoundest  thought  there  beats  it 
unison  the  warmest,  the  noblest,  the  most  patriotic  heart. 
Geijer  came  to  the  writing  of  history  fresh  from  researchu 
in  the  whole  field  of  Scandinavian  antiquity,  researches 
whose  first-fruits  aro  garnered  in  numerous  articles  in  Iduna 
and  his  masterly  treatise  Om  den  garni  a  norduta  folk- 
titan,  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  Sventla  folkvisoi 
which  he  edited  with  A.  A.  Afzelius  (3  vols.  1814-16). 
The  development  of  freedom  is  the  idea  that  gives  unity  tc 
all  his  historical  writings.  This  idea  is  not  subjective ;  he 
traces  it  in  the  darkest  annals  of  bis  country.  Sweden,  he 
repeats,  is  the  only  European  land  that  has  not  been  trod  bj 
foreign  armies,  that  has  never  accepted  the  yoke  of  serf  dom. 
There,  on  the  whole,  the  king  has  ever  been  the  people's 
faithful!  est  oily,  and  all  his  great  designs  for  the  country's 
external  and  internal  gain  have  been  carried  out  "by  the 
help  of  God  and  Sweden."  Throughout  life  Geijer  was 
what  he> professed  to  be,  a  seeker;  and  to  no  philosophic 
sjBtem  did  be  yield  absolute  allegiance.  Tet  his  writings 
mark  a  new  era  in  Swedish  history,  the  rise  of  a  "  critical 
school "  whose  aim  is  to  draw  the  truth  without  distortion, 
and  present  reality  without  a  foil 

For  Geijer's  biography,  see  his  own  J/7*«i«m()8JU),  wMrh  contains 
copious  extracts  from  hi*  letters  and  diaries ;  Malmstrom.  Min- 
ntstai  dfrtr  S.  O.  Otijer,  addressed  to  the  Upsal*  students,  June  8, 
1818,  and  printed  among  his  Tal  oca  esVutitta  afhandlingar  (1868), 
and  Orunddragtn  af  Srenska  vitUrhtUm  K&fdar  (lgfi<5-«8);  and  8. 
A,  Hollander,  Minnta.fi!.  O.  Otijtr  (1889). 

GEIKIE,  Walts*  (1795-1837),  a  Scotch  aubject- 
painter,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  November  9,  1795. 
In  his  second  year  he  waa  attacked  by  a  nervous  fever 
by  which  he  permanently  lost  the  faculty  of  bearing, 
but  through  the  careful  attention  of  bis  father  he  was 
enabled  to  obtain  a  good  education.  His  artistic  talent 
was  first  manifested,  while  he  was  still  very  young,  by 
attempts  to  cut  out  representations  of  objects  in  paper, 
and  to  draw  figures  with  chalk  on  floors  and  walls. 
Before  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of  a  master, 
he  had  attained  considerable  proficiency  in  sketching  both 
figures  and  landscapes  from  nature,  and  in  1812  he  waa 
admitted  into  tho  drawing  academy  of  the  board  of  Scotch 
manufactures,  where  he  made  very  rapid  progress  in  the 
nso  of  the  pencil.  He  first  exhibited  in  1815,  and  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  in  1831, 
and  a  fellow  in  1834.  He  died  on  the  1st  August  1837, 
and  was  interred  in  the  Greyfriars  Churchyard.  Edinburgh. 
Owing  to  his  want  of  feeling  for  colour  Gcikie  was  net  a 
successful  painter  in  oils,  but  he  sketched  in  India  ink  with 
great  truth  and  humour  the  scenes  and  characters  of  Scottish 
lower-class  life  in  his  native  city.  The  characteristics  he 
depicts  are  somewhat  obvious-  and  superficial,  but  his 
humour  is  never  coarse,  and  ho  is  surpassed  by  few  in 
the  power  of  representing  the  broadly  ludicrous  and  the 
plain  and  homely  aspocU-of  humble  lifo.  A  series  of  etch- 
ings which  exhibit  very  hi^h  excelK-  "*  were  published 
by  him  in  1839-31,  and  a  collection  o.'  eighty-one  of  tlit.ne 
was  republished  posthumously  in  1841,  with  a  biographical 
i&tfoduciie.u  by  Sir  Thorns  Dick  Liudcr,  JhX. 

GEILER,  or  GEYLF.R,  von  KAia^it  :.kro  Johajin 
(1445-1510),  one  of  the  greatest  of  tho  popular  preachers 
of  tho  15th  century,  waa  born  at  Schaffhausen,  March  16, 
1445,  but  from  1448  passed  hie  childhood  anJ  youth  at 
Kainersberg  in  Upper  Alsace,  from  which  place  his  current 
designation  is  dc.ivtd.  In  14u0  ue  enured  the  university  of 
Freiburg  in  Baden,  where,  after  graduation,  be  lectured  for 
some  time  on  the  Sentences  of  Pctrus  Lombardus,  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Alexander  Halensia,  and  several  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle.  A  living  interest  in  theological  subjects,  which 
had  been  awskened  within  him  by  tho  study  of  Genwo.  Ic*l 
1  in  1471  to  his  removal  to  the  university  of  Basel  at  th.-i! 
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period  a  centre  of  attraction  to  aome  of  the  most 
spirits  of  the  time.  Made  a  doctor  of  theology  in  1475, 
he  received  a  professorship  at  Freiburg  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  but  his  tastes  began  to  incliuo  him  more  strongly 
to  the  vocation  of  a  preacher,  while  his  fervour  and  elo- 
quence soon  led  to  his  receiving  numerous  invitations  to  the 
larger  towns.  Ultimately  he  accepted  in  1478  a  call  to  the 
cathedral  of  Strasburg,  where  he  continued  to  work  with 
few  interruptions  nntil  within  a  short  time  of  bis  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  10th  of  March  1510.  The  beautiful 
pulpit  erected  for  him  in  1481  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral, 
when  the  chapel  of  St  Lawrence  had  proved  too  small,  still 
beara  witness  to  the  popularity  be  enjoyed  as  a  preacher  in 
the  immediate  sphere  of  bis  labours,  and  the  testimonies  of 
Sebastian  Brandt,  Beatus  Renanus,  Rcuchlin,  Melanchtbon, 
and  others  who  survived  him,  abundantly  show  how  power- 
ful, how  healthy,  and  how  widespread  had  been  the  influ- 
ence of  his  personal  character.  His  sermons — bold,  incisive, 
abounding  in  quaint  illustrations,  nor  altogether  wanting 
in  instances  of  what  would  now  be  called  bad  taste — taken 
down  as  he  spoke  them,  and  circulated  (sometimes  without 
knowledge  or  consent)  by  his  friends,  told  perceptibly 
on  the  German  thought  as  well  as  on  the  German  speech  of 
his 


the  many  volumes  published  under  his  name  only 
two  appear  to  have  bad  the  benefit  of  hi*  revision,  namely,  Der 
Seeltn  Taradia  von  warn  und  tvliomnen  Tugewien,  and  that 
entitled  Dot  irrig  Sckaf.  Of  the  rat,  probably  tb«  brat  known  ia 
•  series  of  lecture*  on  his  friend  Sab.  jirendta  well-known  work 
the  Xaricuia  or  Speculum  fiituorum,  of  which  an  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  Strasbnrg  in  1611  nnder  tha  following  title  :—}taneula 
riv«  ip*culvr\  /ntiiornm  pra\ttantisrimi  tacrnrum  literarum  dcclorU 
J  omnia  Oeiler  Ktyenberjii  coneionatorU  Argentinenri*  in  sermonet 
juzta  turmarum  ttriem  ditisa  ;  tuu  figurit  Jam  tigfiita;  aUpt*  a 
Jaecio  CHhero  diligeider  eoliusta.  Compendia**  vital  ejutdem  de- 
•criptia  per  Beatum  XAenanum  SdctitUinum, 

Sea  Von  Amino*,  Offer'*  L*tu,  lekrrm,  md  PttMfftn  (IBM);  StSber.  Knai 
UUtarttn  M  lUUnin  mr  la  Vu  n  Itt  Strnmt  it  Qeiltr  (163i)i  u4  C.  Schmidt 
la  Bcnotft  Keat-Kncfti.,  I».  714  (1HH). 

GEISSLER,  Hctxnicn  (1814—79),  a  distinguished  prac- 
tical physicist,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Igelshieb  in 
Sexe-Meiningen,  Germany,  where  he  was  educated  as  a 
glass-blower.  After  many  years  spent  in  travelling  from 
city  to  city  in  the  exercise  of  his  craft,  he  settled  at  Bonn, 
where  he  speedily  gained  a  high  reputation,  not  only  for  his 
surpassing  skill  and  ingenuity  of  conception  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  physical  apparatus,  but  for  his  comprehensive  know- 
ledge, acquired  chiefly  in  later  life,  of  the  natural  sciences. 
With  Pliickor,  in  1852,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  con- 
trived instrument,  in  which  mercury  was  mode  to  compen- 
sate for  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  he  ascertained  tho 
maximum  density  of  water  to  be  at  3 '8°  C.  He  also  de- 
termined the  coefficient  of  expansion  for  ice  between  -  24* 
and  -  7°,  and  for  water  freezing  at  0°.  In  1869,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Vogelsang,  he  proved  the  existence  of  liquid  carbon 
dioxide  in  cavities  in  quartz  and  topaz,  and  later  ho  obtained 
amorphous  from  ordinary  phosphorus  by  means  of  the 
electric  current.  He  is  best  known  as  the  inventor  of  the 
sealed  glass  tubes  which  bear  hb  name,  by  means  of  which 
are  exhibited  the  phenomena  accompanying  tho  discharge 
of  electricity  through  highly  rarefied  vapours  and  gases  (see 
Electricity,  vol.  viii.  p.  64).  Among  other  apparatus 
contrived  by  him  are  his  vaporimotcr,  mercury  air-pump, 
balances,  normal  thermometer,  and  areometer.  From  the 
university  of  Bonn,  on  the  occasion  of  its  jubilee,  he  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  Ho 
died  on  the  24th  of  January  1879,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year 
•f  hw  aire.  See  A.  W.  Hofm&nn,  B<r.  d.  dent,  them,  Gts., 
1879,  p.  148. 

GEL  A,  an  ancient  city  on  the  sonth  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a 
river  of  the  some  name,  near  the  sito  of  the  modern 
Terranuova  between  Girgcnti  and  Csmerina.  Founded  by 
a  joint  colony  of  Cretans  and  Rhudians  (the  latter  mainly 


from  the  city  of  Lindus),  ft  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  power, 
and  by  582  B.C.  it  was  able  to  become  the  mother-city  of 
Agrigentuni,  by  which  it  was  however  destined  before  long 
to  be  surpassed.  The  most  important  among  its  rulers 
were  the  following : — Cleffnder,  who  subverted  the  oligarchy 
and  made  himself  despot  (505-498  B.C.) ;  Hippocrates, 
his  brother,  who  raised  Gela  to  its  highest  pitch  of  emi- 
nence (498-491  b.c.)  ;  Gelon,  who  immediately  succeeded 
Hippocrates,  and  rapidly  pursued  the  same  career  of  aggran- 
dizement till  in  485  B.C.  he  got  possession  of  Syracuse, 
and  gave  the  first  blow  to  his  native  city  by  removing  the 
seat  of  government  to  his  new.  conquest ;  and  finally  Hiero, 
the  brother  of  Gelon,  who  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in 
478  B.c.  The  decadent  Qela  was  laid  wast*  by  Phalam  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  yEschylus  diod  at  Gela  in  456 
B.C.;  and  it  was  the  birthplace)  of  Apollodorus,  a  conic 
poet  of  note. 

GELASIUS,  tho  name  of  two  popes. 

Cklasius  I.  succeeded  Felix  ELL  in  492,  and  confirmed 
tho  estrangement  between  tha  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of  the  name  of 
Acaciua,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  from  the  diptychs.  He 
was  also  tho  first  decidedly  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the 
papal  over  the  imperial  power,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
pope  to  the  general  councils.  He  is  the  author  of  D* 
duabtu  in  Chriito  naiuris  adverrut  Evtychen.  et  Netlorixm. 
Five  of  his  letters  have  also  come  down  to  us,  and  ho  ia 
most  probably  the  autlior  of  Liher  Sacrementorumt  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  1680;  but  the  so-called  DecretnmGeUsii 
de  libru  recipiendi*  et  no*  redpiendi*  is  evidently  a  forgery. 
Gelasiusdied  in  496,  and  was  canonized,  his  day  being  the 
18th  November. 

Gklasius  II.  (Giovanni  da  Gaeta)  was  of  noble  descent, 
and  was  born  at  Gaeta  about  1050.  He  received  his  theo- 
logical education  in  the  abbey  of  Monte  Casino,  and  after- 
wards held  the  office  of  chancellor  under  Urban  IL,  and  of 
cardinal-deacon  under  Pascal  IL  On  the  death  of  Pascal 
II.  he  was  elected  pope  by  the  cardinals,  18th  January 
1118,  and  when  his  person  was  seized  by  Cencius  Frangi- 
pani,  a  partisan  of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  he  was  almost 
immediately  set  at  liberty  through  the  general  uprising  of 
the  people  in  his  behalf.  The  sudden  appearance  of  the 
emperor,  however,  compelled  htm  to  leave  Rome  for  Gaeta, 
and  the  imperial  party  chose  an  anti-pope,  Burdinus,  arch- 
bishop of  Braga,  nnder  the  name  of  Gregory  VIII. 
Gelasius,  at  a  council  held  at  Capua,  fulminated  bulls  of 
excommunication  against  his  ecclesiastical  rival  and  the 
emperor ;  and  under  the  protection  of  the  Norman  princes 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  stayed  for  a  time 
in  partial  concealment,  but  having  barely  escaped  capture 
by  the  Frangipani  while  celebrating  mass  in  tho  church  of 
St  Praxede,  he  left  the  city,  and  after  wandering  through 
various  parts  of  Italy  and  France  died  in  the^abbey  of 
Clugny,  January  19,  1119. 

GELATIN.  When  intercellular  connective  tisane,  as 
met  with  in  ekin,  tendons,  ligaments,  and  the  fasciae  of  the* 
muscles,  of  which  it  forms  the  basis,  is  treated  with  water,1 
preferably  hot,  or  in  presence  of  dilute  acids,  for  somo 
time,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  in  cooling  solidifies  to 
a  jelly.  The  dissolved  substance  bears  the  name  of  Gtiatuf 
or  G I ulin. 

The  same  substance  is  obtained  when  the  matrix  of  bones 
is  submitted  to  similar  treatment,  after  previous  removal  of 
tho  lime  salts  by  means  of  mineral  acids.  Again,  when 
unoseified  cartilage,  as  for  instance  tho  bone-cartilages  of 
the  vertebrate  foetus,  is  treated  with  wpter  or  dilute  acids 
a  solution  is  obtained  which  nlso  gelatinizes  on  cooling. 
The  coagulation  in  this  case,  however,  is  due,  not  to  gelatin, 
but  to  a  closely  allied  substance  called  chondrin.    At  on* 
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time  it  was  supposed  that  in  each  of  these  three  cases  tho 
gelatinizing  materials  obtained  were  formed  by  the  hydra- 
tion or  by  a  physical  metamorphosis  of  a  different  substance 
pre-existing  in  the  respective  tissues,  to  which  tho  names 
collate*,  o&snn,  and  choitdnxreti  were  given  respectively — 
the  two  former  yielding  gelatin,  aad  the  last  chondrin. 

Farther  experiments  have  made  it  more  probable  that 
gelatin  and  chondrin  do  not  differ  essentially  from  their 
parent  tissues,  analyses  of  tendons  and  of  gelatin  or  isinglass 
{a  very  fine  form  of  gelatin  obtainable  from  tho  sturgeon) 
agreeing  within  the  range  of  experimental  error.  At  the 
tuns  time,  as  Foster  observes  in  the  cue  of  chondrin,  the 
fact  that  its  extraction  from  cartilage  requires  an  amount 
of  boiling  with  water,  much  more  than  would  be  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  same  amount  of  dried  product,  points  rather 
the  other  way.  Most  probably  the  change  which  occurs 
is  of  a  purely  physical  character. 

True  gelatigenous  tissue  occurs  in  all  ma  tare  vertebrates, 
with  the  single  exception,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  of 
that  iu  other  respects  anomalous  vertebrate,  Amphiaxut 
ia»eeolatw.  In  the  embryo  it  does  not  appear  till  late  in 
foetal  life,  chondrin  being  found  instead ;  and  the  change 
which  brings  gelatin  into  the  place  of  chondrin  is  effected, 
not  by  a  metamorphosis  of  the  latter,  but  by  its  removal, 
and  the  independent  formation  of  gelatin.  The  tissue  in 
question  was  believed  to  be  peculiar  to  VerUbraia  until 
Hoppe-Seyler  discovered  it  in  the  bodies  of  Octopitt  and 
Sepiola.  By  boiling  these  cephalopods  with  water  he 
obtained  large  quantities  of  gelatin  free  from  chondrin,  but 
in  an  extension  of  his  experiments  to  other  invertebrate*, 
«s  cockchafers  and  Anodon  and  Unto,  no  such  tissue  could 
be  detected.  Gelatin,  as  such,  is  not  met  with  in  any  of  the 
normal  fluids  of  the  body,  but  occurs  in  the  blood  in  cases  of 
leukhacmia. 

Various  qualities  of  impure  gelatin  are  prepared  on  the 
large  scale  by  boiling  np  tho  hides  of  oxen,  skins  of  calves, 
and  spongy  parts  of  horns;  from  any  of  the  crude  gelatins 
the  pure  substance  may  be  obtained  by  bleaching  with 
sulphurous  acid  and  steeping  repeatedly  in  warm  water, 
when  in  the  state  of  soft  jelly. 

Pore  gelatin  is  an  amorphous,  brittle,  nearly  transparent 
substance,  faintly  yellow,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  neutral 
to  vegetable  colours,  and  unaltered  by  exposure  to  dry  air. 
Submitted  to  analysis  it  exhibits  an  elementary  composi- 
tion agreeing  clowly  with  that  of  chondrin,  containing  in 
round  numbers  C  f>0,  H  7,  N  18, 0  +  S  24  par  cent;  whilst 
chondrin  contains  about  3  per  cent  less  nitrogen  f>.ud  more 
oxygen. 

Nothing  is  known  with  any  certainty  as  to  its  chemical 
constitution,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  formed  from 
albuminoids.  Besides  a  similarity  in  elementary  constitu- 
ents, it  exhibits  in  a  general  way  a  connexion  with  that 
targe  and  important  class  of  animal  substances  called  prtjteul*^ 
being,  likethem,  amorphous,  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies, 
and  giving  in  solution  a  left-handed  rotation  of  tie  plane 
of  polarization.  Nevertheless,  the  ordiuury  well -recognized 
reactions  for  proteids  are  but  faintly  observed  in  the 
case  of  gelatin,  and  tho  only  substances  which  at  once 
aad  freely  precipitate  it  from  solution  are  corrosive  sub- 
limate, strong  alcohol,  and  tannic  acid. 

According  to  Wanklyn,  gelatin  is  distinctly  differentiated 
from  such  substances  as  catein  and  albumin  by  a  marked 
difference  in  behaviour  when  treated  successively  with  boil- 
ing potash  and  alkaline  permanganate.  All  nitrogenous 
organic  substances  yield  large  quantities  of  ammonia  when 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  those  solutions;  but  whereas 
albuminoids  give  up  their  ammonia  at  two  successive  stages, 
one  of  which  is  achieved  by  the  action  of  potash  alone,  the 
other  on  the  subsequent  addition  of  permanganate,  gelatin 
yields  the  same  amount  altar  the  action  of  permanganate 


alone,  as  the  total  obtainable  by  the  successive  actions  ol 
the  two  reagents.  Now,  as  there  appear  to  be  good 
grounds  for  believing  the  uialccule  of  albuminoids  to  COD' 
tain  one  or  more  urea-residues,  and  as  urea,  and  presumably 
therefore  a  urea-residue,  would  yield  its  ammonia  to  potash 
alone,  Wanklyn  concludes  that  gelatin  differs  in  constitution 
from  albuminoids  by  containing  no  urea.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  Foster  observes,  the  behaviour  of  gelatin  as  a 
food  (see  below),  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  fat  used  by 
an  animal  fed  partly  on  it,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  nitro- 
gen abstracted  from  other  sources,  is  readily  intelligible  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  sputa  into  a  urea  and  a  fat  moiety. 

Although  gelatin  in  a  dry  state  is  unalterable  by  exposure 
to  air,  its  solution  exhibits,  like  all  the  proteids,  a  remark- 
able tendency  to  putrefaction ;  but  a  characteristic  featura 
of  this  process  in  the  case  of  gelatin  is  that  the  solution 
assumes  a  transient  acid  reaction.  The  ultimate  products 
of  this  decomposition  are  the  same  as  are  produced  by  pro- 
longed boiling  with  acid  (see  below).  It  has  been  found 
that  oxalic  acid,  over  and  above  the  action  common  to  all 
dilute  adds  of  preventing  the  solidification  of  gelatin  solu- 
tions, baa  the  further  property  of  preventing  in  a  Urge 
measure  this  tendency  to  putrefy  when  the  gelatin  is  treated 
with  hot  solutions  of  this  acid,  and  then  freed  from  adhering 
acid  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Gelatin  bo  treated  has 
been  called  nutagelatin. 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  Of  tho  marked  tendency  of 
gelatin  solutions  to  develop  ferment-organisms,  and  under- 
go putrefaction,  the  stability  of  the  substance  in  the  dry 
state  is  such  that  it  has  even  been  used,  and  with  some 
success,  as  a  means  of  preserving  perishable  foods.  The 
process,  invented  by  Dr  Campbell  Morfit,  consists  in  im 
pregnating  the  foods  with  gelatin,  and  then  drying  them 
till  about  10  per  cent,  or  less  of  water  is  present  Milk 
gelatinized  in  this  way  is  superior  in  several  respects  to 
the  products  of  the  ordinary  condensation  process,  more 
especially  in  the  retention  of  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
albuminoids. 

Gelatin  has  a  marked  affinity  for  water,  abstracting  it 
from  admixture  with  alcohol,  for  example.  Solid  gelatin 
steeped  for  some  hours  in  water  absorbs  a'  certain  amouut 
and  swells  up,  in  which  condition  a  gentle  heat,  as  that  of 
the  water  bath,  serves  to  convert  it  into  a  liquid ;  or  this 
may  be  readily  produced  by  the  addition  of  a  trace  of  alkali 
or  mineral  acid,  or  by  strong  acetic  acid.  In  the  last  case, 
however,  or  if  we  use  the  mineral  acids  in  a  more  con-1 
centrated  form,  the  solution  obtained  has  lost  its  power  of 
solidifying,  though  not  that  of  acting  as  a  glue.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  of  strong  aqueous  solutions  at  a  high,  or  of 
weak  solutions  at  a  lower  temperature,  the  characteristic 
properties  of  gelatin  are  impaired  and  ultimately  destroyed. 
After  this  treatment  it  acta  less  powerfully  as  a  glue, 
loses  its  tendency  to  solidify,  and  becomes  increasingly 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  nevertheless  the  solutions  yield  on 
precipitation  with  alcohol  a  substance  identical  iu  composi- 
tion with  gelatin. 

By  prolonged  boiling  in  contact  with  hydrolytic  agents, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid  or  caustic  alkali,  it  yields  quantities 
of  leucin  and  glyoro'l  (so-called  "sugar  of  gelatin,"  this 
being  the  method  by  which  glycocoU  was  first  prepared ), 
but  no  tyrotin.  .In  this  last  respect  it  agrees  with  its  nr-\r 
allies,  chondrin  oud  elu.^tin.  and  differs  from  the  great  1,-i.ciy 
of  proteids,  the  characteristic  solid  products  of  tlio  decom- 
position of  which  are  leucin  and  tyroain.  At  the  mpiw  imu 
the  formation  of  glycocoll  differentiates  it  from  chondrin, 
from  which,  moreover,  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  by 
its  non-prccipitability  by  acetate  of  loud. 

When  it  is  mixed  with  copper  sulphate  a  bright  •  u 
liquid  is  formed,  from  which  the  opper  cannot  Le  thrown 
down  free  of  organic  matter.    Addition  of  ootnsh  to  the 
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liquid  merely  changes  the  colour  from  green  to  violet,  which 
by  boiling  is  further  tor.  isformed  into  a  pole  red,  but  without 
any  precipitation  of  hydrate.  Hence  the  inapplicability  of 
Trommer's  sugar  test  in  presence  of  gelatin,  the  cuprous 
oxide  being  soluble  in  gelatin  solutions. 

Treated  with  strong  oxidizing  agents,  such  as  a  mixture 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash,  or  binoxido  of 
manganese,  it  exhibits  a  close  resemblance  in  behaviour  to 
casein,  formic  and  valerianic  acids  being  the  principal  pro- 
ducts, along  with  a  small  quantity  of  benzoic  aldehyde. 
When  solution  of  gelatin  is  mixed  with  chromate  of  potash 
alone,  it  forma  a  medium  very  sensitive  to  light,  which  con- 
verts it  into  an  insoluble  yellow  mass. 

As  bones  are  capable  of  yielding  one-third  of  their 
weight  of  solid  gelatin,  it  follows  that,  if  gelatin  had  a 
value  equivalent  to  albuminoids,  the  bones  of  an  animal 
would  contain  one-fifth  of  the  total  nutritive  material  in 
its  body.  Accordingly,  at  a  time  when  gelatin  was  in 
high  esteem  for  its  food-value,  recourse  was  had  largely 
to  this  source,  more  especially  in  France,  for  a  cheap 
nutritive  soup  for  soldiers,  pauper  establishments,  and 
hospitals.  To  prepare  such  a  soup  the  bones  may  be  either 
simply  boiled  »  water  under  pressure,  as  in  a  Papina 
digester,  or  without  pressure,  or  they  may  be  previously 
freed  from  salts  of  calcium  by  treatment  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  On  the  large  scale  the  crushed  bones  are 
submitted  to  the  combined  action  of  steam  at  high  pressure 
and  a  current  of  water  percolating  through  the  fragments. 
The  bones,  preferably  in  a  fresh  condition,  or  preserved  by 
thorough  drying  or  by  antiseptic  agents  such  as  brine,  are 
crushed  by  passing  them  between  solid  iron  cylinders 
grooved  longitudinally  and  kept  revolving.  They  are  then 
packed  into  a  cylindrical  cage,  which  can  be  lowered  into  a 
cylindrical  jacket  of  rather  larger  diameter  than  itself,  the 
whole  closing  with  a  well-fitting  lid.  A  pipe  for  the  en- 
trance of  water,  regulated  by  a  stopcock,  projects  from  the 
top  of  the  outer  cylinder,  and  is  connected  before  the  lid  is 
put  on  with  an  adjustable  nozzle,  through  which  the  water 
trickles  down  among  the  caged  bones.  Another  pipe  is 
connected  with  the  bottom  of  the  apparatus  for  the  pas- 
sage of  high-pressure  steam.  The  gelatin  solution  may 
be  removed  at  intervals  by  means  of  a  stopcock  at  the 
bottom.  The  quantity  of  water  percolating  through  the 
bones  is  carefully  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  steam,  so  as  to  produce  a  soup  of  nearly 
uniform  consistence. 

As  to  the  nutritive  value  of  such  s  soup  very  different  opinions 
here  been  enUrtained  at  different  times.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
first  French  Resolution,  when  the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
the  diet  of  soldiers  and  people  was  much  discussed,  that  attention 
b  £an  to  be  directed  to  gelatin  as  a  cheap  and  useful  food  ;  and  at 
that  time  such  men  as  Promt  and  B'Anct  were  trying  improved 
methods  of  extracting  it  from  bone.  The  discovery  of  nitrogen  as 
a  constituent  of  foods  generally  led  to  its  being  regarded  as  the 
special  criterion  of  food-valuo,  and,  as  this  element  was  found  to 
exist  in  large  proportion  in  gelatin,  the  percentage  of  gelatin 
extrac table  from  any  substance  was  held  as  determining  its  worth 
as  food. 

In  iao'2  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  to  investigate 
tl.o  encativu  rvpvrUd  that,  HuUmIi  it  might  Ui  a  ceiiniu  csieiii 
replace  flesh  in  soups,  yet  it  could  not  be  taken  as  the  measure  of 
food-value.  Meanwhile  experiments  on  men  end  dogs,  especially 
by  I>onn<5,  Gannal,  Edwards,  and  Balzac,  along  with  the  results  of 
h~pi'.2l  r?.'.:-'^i  at  St  Ar.toino  and  St  Louis,  ahovrcd  the  :^.pii.-4- 
tility  of  feeding  upon  gelatin  alone,  and  in  general  its  unsatisfactory 
character  as  a  food.  Acrordingly.a  second  commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Academy  in  1941,  who  reported  very  strongly  against  the 
use  of  gelatin  at  all  as  an  article  of  diet,  alleging  that,  besides  bHng 
valueless  itself,  it  actually  diminishes  the  value  of  otherwise  nutri- 
tious food ;  but  this  latter  part  of  the  indictment  was  overturned 
by  the  Netherlands'  commission  [Compt.  Jlrru'.,  1314).  It  emlc.;  tjy 
the  Academy  in  1850  declaring  that  gelatin  was  positively  injurious 
to  the  digestive  organs;  and  the  natural  result  of  this  extreme 
reaction  was  of  course  a  complete  cessation  of  its  use  as  food 

In  Germany,  Liebig  had  declared,  iu  his  Thicrchcmie  (1843),  that 


gelatin,  being  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  albumen,  could  not 
take  the  ii]a>*  of  albumen  as  food,  though  it  might  be  conceived  to 
be  useful  for  the  growth  of  gelatinous  tissue.  Boussinga-.il  t7> 
experiments  on  ducks  {Ann,  Chan.  Phyt.,  1846)  showed  that,  con* 
trary  to  what  should  happen  if  the  report  of  the  French  Academy 
were  true,  gelatin  did  not  pass  unaltered  into  their  feces,  but  that 
a  large  increase  of  uric  acid  was  found  in  their  urine,  a  result  which 
was  confirmed  by  Frcrichs  and  Bischoff,  who  found  in  the  urine  of 
dogs  fed  on  gelatin  large  amounts  of  urea— uric  acid  in  birds  and 
urea  in  mammals  being  the  characteristic  forms  in  which  nitrogen 
is  eliminated  from  the  system  of  theso  animals.  The  conclusion 
they  arrived  at  was  that  the  use  of  gelatin  as  a  food  was  limited  to 
its  power  of  undergoing  decomposition  in  the  body,  like  the  carbo- 
hydrates, to  yield  neat,  but  that  it  cannot  replace  the  other  nitro- 
genous constituents  of  the  body.  In  1853  Dr  Donders  of  Utrecht 
published  s  treatise  on  foods,  in  which  he  dealt  with  gelatin,  and 
expressed  opinions  that  have  pretty  much  held  their  gronnd  since, 
end  only  been  confirmed  in  detail  by  subsequent  investigators, 
large  quantities  of  gelatin,  he  says,  arc  detrimental  to  digestion. 
In  moderate  quantity  it  gets  decomposed  in  the  body,  sad  acts  aa  sv 
food  probably  by  diminishing  the  otherwise  necessary  amount  of 
albumen,  the  sole  use  of  which,  he  remarks,  is  not  merely  to  form 
tissues.  In  I860  Bischoff  and  Voit  published  the  result  of  their 
experiments  on  the  subject,  which  completely  established'  the  fact 
that  gelatin  can  take  the  place  of  albumen  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  a  way  that  fat  cannot,  so  that  the  body-weight  maintains  itself 
on  a  smaller  supply  of  albumen  and  that  gelatin  has  a  function 
therefore  of  a  higher  character  than  s  mere  beat-producer  like  starch 
and  sugar.  Iu  a  more  recent. memoir  by  Voit,  from  which  the 
previous  historic  ll  sketch  is  mostly  borrowed  (Ztittehryfl  fur 
Biologic,  viiL,  1872),  the  results  of  an  extensive  aeries  of  careful 
experiments  are  given,  in  which  the  same  conclusion  comes  out 
He  finds,  moreover,  that  the  saving  of  albumen  is  even  more  marked 
when  a  moderate  amount  of  fat  accompanies  the  gelatin,  but  that 
no  combination  of  fat  and  gelatin  can  replace  albumen  or  prevent 
the  animal  from  losing  flesh;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  s  dog  was 
fed  on  equal  porta  of  gelatin  and  fat  it  lost  more  flesh  than  when 
fed  on  gelatin  alone.  Fed  on  gelatin  alone,  it  after  s  time  evinced 
such  a  repugnance  to  the  food  that  it  would  rather  starve  than  feed; 
and,  if  it  was  induced  to  eat,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  were  the  results. 
The  time  which  gelatin  takes  for  its  complete  metamorphosis;  in 
the  body  is  far  loss  than  in  the  case  of  albumen,  never  exceeding 
24  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  time  all  its  nitrogen  may  be  found 
in  the  urine  and  feces. 

A  parallel  series  of  experiments  to  determine  how  far  gitalin 
could  replace  fats  or  carbohydrates  in  food  showed  that,  though  it 
could  not  be  substituted  for  them  to  any  large  extent,  it  iocs 
somewhat  diminish  the  atnqunt  of  fat  used  up.  As  Voit  put* 
it  at  the  end  of  his  paper,  gelatin  cannot,  any  more  than  ftra  ci 
carbohydrates,  take  the  place  of  that  moiety  of  albumen  whi<  h  h  - 
calls  the  organic  albumen, — the  part  which  goes  to  build  the  cgac« 
and  tissues;  it  cannot  produce  new  blood-corpuscles  to  replace 
those  that  are  worn  out,  or  form  muscles  or  any  tissues,  not  even 
the  gclatigenous.  What  it  is  capable  of  doing  is  to  act  as  a  t  I'.batt- 
tutc  to  some  extent  for  that  other  and  far  larger  part  of  the  olbomen 
of  food  which,  never  at  any  time  forming  part  of  any  Drm,  cir- 
MktM  in  the  blood,  and  is  carried  to  all  the  tissues,  on  j.-rgcing 
continual  metrjnorphoses. 

A  later  scries  of  experiments  by  Etxinger,  a  tmpl  or  Voit,  was 
undertaken  in  order  to  elucidate  the  action  of  the  digestive  fluids, 
on  gelntin  or  gelatigenotu  tissue.  Direct  expc lincr.U  showed 
that  these  substances  are  scarcely  altered  by  prolo-ii-td  contact  with 
a  dilute  (0~3  per  cent)  solution  of  hydrochloric  si  J  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  body.  But  when  gelatin  or  tissues  yielding  it, 
such  as  ligamentum  nudue,  tendons,  and  bone»  *ere  treated  at  the 
same  temperature  with  an  artificial  gastric  juic*  made  by  acidifying 
with  acid  of  the  above  strength  glycerin  extra  i  of  pigs'  stomach, 
a  large  quantity  of  these  substances  speedily  d  appeared  to  form  a 
solution  which  did  not  gelatinize.  The  solv.ion  thus  obtained 
exhibits  physical  and  chemical  characters  so  tjalogous  to  those  of 
the  peptones  formed  by  a  similar  process  from  albuminoids  that  it 
iiia  KM  called  by  some  authors  gclu(in-}* j4u»  •, 

In  a  quite  recent  research  by  Hofmeister  (Z<  iUchH/t /Or  PkytioL 
Cktm.t  li.  [5]  299, 18*8)  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  study  the  pro- 
duct formed  in  this  dig.  .  :i  transformation.  Taking  the  soluble 
gc:.;tin  obtained  by  proloi^cd  boiling  of  gelatin  in  rater  to  bt  the 
same  material  as  is  produced  by  too  action  of  gastric  juice,  the 
author  found  that  from  the  solutions  so  obtaii  ed  two  distinct  sub- 
stamps  could  be  separated,  one  preeipitablii  by  peichloride  of 
platinum,  which  he  calls  scmightlin,  and  the  other  not  so  prccipit- 
able,  and  also  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  which  he  calls  hcmicaltin. 
Scmiglulin  forms  definite  salts  with  platinum  and  copiicr,  analysts 
of  which  agree  pretty  well  with  the  formula  CnHaiNirOai  as  the 
simplest  expression  for  the  substance.  Similarly  the  coppcr-sult 
of  hemicollin  gave  results  indicating  for  lrmicollin  a  formula 
C47H7(>N,4Ov,  Both  of  these  substances  yield  leucin  snd  glycocoll 
when  treated  by  boiling  with  hydnv,hlorit  acid  and  stannous 
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calorics,  farther,  thli  aatW  eUtee  that,  aecoraing  to  hi*  | 
aualyaaa,  collagen  dUTen  from  «elstla  by  one  moli'cule  of  water, 
and  from  the  sum  of  tha  molecule*  of  eemiglutin  and  hemicollin  by 
three  molecules  of  vraur,  to  that  a  probable  empirical  formula  for 
gvlatin  would  be  CjtyHmNtjOa,  agreeing  pretty  fairly  with  the 
percentage  nam  ben  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article* 

Se*  Hnm-Snrler,  Mtdi  iltcb-ChmUtJU  fTtfortivSn^m,  1*S«  and  1S71.  an4 
l>  .t  PHtiloUfUtM  Cktmit,  ju»t  lii  VtiK  r nMlikciJ ;  UnwUo't  Handbook,  voL  i»IU, 
1471;  Vttu'l  Dictionary  at  Ckmittr%  TOl.  II.  For  ITlO  dlKMttoa  Ot  goiilLn. 
•M  Ctrl  V»u.  Z,U,-Mi,'l  fur  //(o(,Vi*  Till.  »7.  I»7»;  Euhi«er.  tea*  wm«. 
«.  84,  1874i  ml  for  eoMtltuiiun  of  collateD,'  liotmtltter,  tone*,  fir  Php.tl. 

Industrial  delation*  of  Gelatin. 

Glut. — Glue  is  a  form  of  gelatin,  which,  on  account  of  its 
impure  condition,  is  employed  onlyaa  an  adhesive  medium 
for  wood,  leather,  paper,  and  like  substances.  There  is, 
however,  no  absolute  distinction  between  glue  and  gelatin, 
as  they  merge  into  each  other  by  imperceptible  degrees ;  and 
although  the  dark-coloured  varieties  of  gelatin  which  are 
known  as  ordinary  glue  are  in  no  case  treated  as  food,  yet 
for  several  purposes  the  fine  transparent  kinds,  prepared 
«hiedy  for  culinary  use,  are  employed  ales  as  adhesive  agents. 
^Neither  again,  except  in  respect  of  its  source,  is  there  any 
^humioal  or  physical  distinction  between  these  two  sub- 
stances  and  isinglass  or  fish  glue,  and  therefore  the  prepara- 
tion and  industrial  applications  of  these  three  varieties  of 
-commercial  gelatin— glue,  gelatin,  and  isinglass— will  be 
here  noticed. 

The  gelatin-yielding  substances  in  the  animal  kingdom 
are  very  numerous,  comprising  the  skins  of  all  animals, 
tendons,  intestines,  bladders  and  fish  sounds,  bones,  horns, 
and  hoofs.  Chondrin,  the  substance  yielded  by  carti- 
laginous tissue,  which  is  simply  an  impure  variety  of 
gelatin  (see  above),  has  gTeatly  inferior  power  of  adhesion. 
In  the  preparation  of  ordinary  glue  the  materials  used  are 
the  parings  and  cuttings  of  hides  from  tan-yards,  the  ears 
of  oxen  and  aheap,  the  skins  of  rabbits,  hares,  cats,  dogs, 
and  other  animals,  the  parings  of  tawed  leather,  parchment, 
and  old  gloves,  and  many  other  miscellaneous  scraps  of 
animal  matter.  Taking  tan-yard  refuse  to  be  the  principal 
material,  it  is  first  steeped  for  some  weeks  in  a  pit  with 
lime  water,  and  afterwards  carefully  dried  and  stored.  Tho 
object  of  the  lime  steeping  is  to  remove  any  blood  and  flesh 
which  may  bo  attached  to  the  akin,  and  to  form  a  lime  soap 
-with  the  fatty  matter  it  contains.  So  prepared  the 
"  screws  "  or  glue  pieces,  as  they  are  termed,  may  bo  kept 
a  long  time  without  undergoing  change.  Before  being 
boiled,  the  glue  pieces  are  thoroughly  washed.  They  are 
then  placed  In  hemp  nets  and  introduced  into  an  open 
boiler,  which  has  a  false  bottom,  and  a  tap  by  which  liquid 
may  be  run  off.  The  boder  is  heated  by  direct  firing,  a  series 
<>f  boilers  being  arranged  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  obtain 
the  greatest  posaiblo  heating  effect  from  one  fire.  As  the 
boiling  proceeds  test  quantities  of  liquid  are  from  time  to 
time  examined  and  when  a  sample  is  found  on  cooling  to 
form  %  stiff  jelly,  it  is  ready  to  draw  off.  Usually  the  first 
boiling  occupies  about  eight  hours,  and  when  the  liquid  has 
iwen  drawn  off,  more  water  is  added  and  tha  boiling  process 
repeated.  In  this  way  the  gelatinous  matter  is  only  ex- 
hausted after  six  separate  boilings,  occupying  about  twodays, 
the  last  boiling  yielding  a  darker-colon  red  gluo  than  the 
first  It  is  essential  that  the  boiling outof  a  charge  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  is  necessary  for  yielding  a 
*uftkiently  stiff  gelatinous  solution,  as  it  is  found  that,  when 
the  liquid  is  long  exposed  to  a  heat  at  or  above  boiling  point, 
the  gelatin  loses  its  power  of  congealing.  From  tho  boiler 
the  sufficiently  concentrated  solution  is  run  to  a  tank  or 
"  setting  back,"  in  which  a  temperature  sufficient  to  keep  it 
fluid  is  maintained,  and  in  this  way  any  impurity  is  per- 
mitted to  subside.  The  gluo  solution  is  then  run  into 
wooden  troughs  or  coolers  about  C  feet  long  by  2  feet  broad 
and  I  foot  deep,  in  which  it  set*  to  a  firm  jelly.  When 


set,  a  little  water  is  run  over  its  surface,  ana  with  knives 
of  suitable  form  it  is  detached  from  the  sides  and  bottom, 
cut  into  uniform  slices  about  an  inch  thick,  and  squares  of 
these  are  placed  on  nets  stretched  between  upright  wooden 
frames  or  hurdles  for  drying.  The  drying'operatioo,  which 
requires  very  special  tare,  is  best  done  in  the  open  air; 
the  plastic  masses  must,  however,  be  protected  from  rain. 
Frost  and  strong  dry  beat  ore  equally  injurious,  and  tho 
beat  results  are  obtained  in  apriog  and  autumn  weather, 
when  the  glue  dries  in  from  twelve  to  eighteen  days.  When 
the  pieces  have  become  quite  hard  and  sonorous,  they  are 
washed  to  remove  dust  from  their  surface,  and  to  give  them 
a  glazed  or  polished  appearance.  A  good  quality  of  glue 
should  be  free  from  all  specks  and  grit,  and  ought  to 
have  a  uniform,  light  browniah-yellow,  transparent  appear- 
ance, and  it  should  break  with  a  glassy  fracture.  Steeped 
for  some  time  in  cold  water  it  softens  and  swells  up  without 
dissolving,  and  when  again  dried  it  ought  to  resume  its 
original  properties.  Under  the  influence  of  heat  it  entirely 
dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  thin  syrupy  fluid  with  a  not 
disagreeable  smell  The  adhesiveness  of  different  qualities 
of  glue,  on  which  quality  its  value  depends,  differs  con- 
siderably ;  and  there  are  several  methods  of  measuring  the 
comparative  value  of  commercial  samples,  the  most  reliable 
of  which  are  based  on  actual  experiment  Glue  is  also 
made  from  bones  by  first  boiling  them  to  remove  the  fatty 
matter  they  contain,  and  then  treating  them  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  till  they  become  quite  soft  and  translncent 
In  this  condition,  after  they  are  washed  and  the  acid 
neutralized,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  covered  vessel  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  ateam,  by  which  a  concentrated 
gelatinous  solution  is  first  obtained.  At  a  subsequent  stage 
the  whole  mass  is  boiled  by  direct  heat,  and  a  further 
quantity  of  glue  is  so  procured.  The  glue  yielded  by  bones 
has  a  milky  hue,  owing  to  the  phosphate  of  lime  it  carries 
with  it 

Commercial  (Mar**.— Gelatin,  as  a  commercial  product, 
is  prepared  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  followed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glue;  but  the  materials  used  are  selected 
with  great  attention  to  purity,  and  ths  various  operations 
are  carried  out  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and 
cleanlines.  In  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  spark 
ling  gelatin  of  Messrs  Cox  of  Gorgie,  near  Edinburgh, 
the  following  is  the  process  followed,  according  to  their 
patent  obtained  in  1841.  .Tho  shoulders  and  cheeks  of 
ox-hides  are  preferred,  but  other  parts  may  be  used. 
The  hide  and  skin  pieces  are  cleansed  in 'water,  cut  in 
small  ieces  by  a  machine,  and  reduced  to  pulp  in  a  pulp 
milL  The  pulp  is  pressed  between  rollers,  mixed  with 
water,  and  then  subjected  to  heat  varying  from  ISO"  to 
212"  F.,  whereby  gelatin  is  produced.  When  a  very 
pure  quality  is  required,  liquid  gelatin  is  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  ox  blood  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  160? 
or  170*,  and  further  heated.  The  albumen  of  the  blood 
becomes  coagulated,  and  rises  as  a  scum ;  the  heat  is  then 
withdrawn,  after  which  the  scum  is  removed  and  the  purer 
liquor  allowed  to  settle,  and  afterwards  it  is  run  into  coolers 
to  congeal  and  dry.  The  gelatin  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  to 
avoid  the  injury  caused  by  long  subjection  to  heat;  but  it 
may  also  be  dried  on  a  steam-heated  surface.  In  Nelson's 
process  the,  gelatin  is  extracted  by  steam  heat  from  hide 
pieces  which  have  been  submitted  to  the  bleaching  action 
of  sulphurous  acid.  The  strained  and  purified  product  is 
spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  marble  slab  till  it  partly  solidi- 
fies, when  it  is  cut  up  and  washed  to  free.it  from  all  traces 
of  acid  It  is  again  ^dissolved  at  the  lowest  possible  tem- 
perature, then  resolidified  and  dried,  in  thin  sheets  on  nets. 
Houze  of  Berlin  prepares  a  pure  transparent  gelatin,  having 
a  fine  meaty  flavour,  from  very  impure  materials,  bj  ir.ti 
mately  mixing  with  the  hot  sobtioa  of  impure  daik- 
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coloured  gelatinous  material' a  mixture  of  wood  charcoal  and 
animal  charcoal,  leaving  the  whale  together  for  some  hours, 
then  redissolving  and  straining  off  the  clarified  gelatin. 

Isinglass.— Isinglass  or  fish  glue,  in  its  raw  state,  is  the 
:.  '.-ininiing-bladder  or  sound  of  various  species  of  fish. 
The  sounds  undergo  no  other  preparation  than  careful  dry- 
ing, but  in  the  drying  they  are  variously  treated  and  made 
up,  so  thai  the  iainglaaa  comes  into  commerce  under  the 
names  of  "leaf,"  "staple,"  "book,"  "pipe,"  "lump,"  "honey- 
comb," and  other  designations,  according  to  its  form. 
The  finest  isinglass,  which  comes  from  Russia,  is  prepared 
by  cutting  open  the  sounds,  steeping  them  in  water  till  the 
outer  membrane  separates  from  the  inner,  then  washing  the 
latter  and  exposing  it  to  dry  in  the  air.  Russian  isinglass 
is  obtained  from  several  species  of  sturgeon  (A  cipenser),  found 
in  the  Volga  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Brazilian  isinglass, 
obtained  from  Brazil  and  Guiana,  is  the  produce  of  a  large 
fish,  Silurvs  parkerii,  and  probably  some  other  species;  and 
Manila  and  East  Indian  isinglass  are  yielded  by  species  of 
fish  not  yet  satisfactorily  determined.  The  sounds  of  the 
common  cod,  the  hake,  and  other  Gadidce  axe  also  used  as 
a  kind  of  isinglass.  The  principal  uses  to  which  isinglass  is 
applied  are  for  jellies  and  confections,  and  as  a  clarifying 
or  altering  medium  for  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquids. 
When  used  for  culinary  and  confectionery  purposes,  isinglass 
is  rolled  into  thin  sheets  and  cut  into  fine  shreds  to  facilitate 
its  solution.  For  clarifying  liquids  its  fibrous  structure  is 
of  great  value,  as  it  forms  a  fine  network  in  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  disseminated,  and  thereby  mechanically  carries 
down  all  the  minute  particles  which  render  the  liquid  thick 
and  turbid.  Isingla&s  dissolved  in  strong. acetic  acid  forms 
a  powerful  cement,  much  used  for  repairing  gloss,  pottery, 
and  similar  small  objects. 

Uses  of  0 elatin. — The  gelatin  derivable  from  bones 
enters  very  largely  into  human  food,  in  the  stock  for  soups, 
Ac,  and  as  prepared  gelatin,  "  calves  foot  jelly,"  and  isin- 
glass* In  addition  to  the  uses  already  alluded  to,  gelatin 
has  many  other  applications  in  the  arts.  It  is  employed  as 
a  ailing  agont  in  paper-making,  and  by  painters  it  is  also 
used  for  sizing  or  priming,  and  for  preparing  tempera 
colours.  Further,  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 'elastic 
moulds  of  undercut  work,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  inking 
rollers  for  printing.  Gelatin  treated  with  bichromate  of 
potash,  under  the  influence  of  light,  undergoes  a  remarkable 
chemical  and  physical  change,  whereby  it  is  rendered  en- 
tirely insbsorbent  of  and  insoluble  by  water.  The  change 
is  due  to  the  oxidizing  effect  of  the  bichromate ;  and  the 
circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  numerous  so-called 
carbon-processes  introduced  into  photography  by  Swan, 
Johnson,  Woodbury,  Albert,  Edwards,  and  others,  in  all  of 
which  an  image  is  produced  in  gelatin  oxidized  by  chromium 
compounds.  An  insoluble  glue  may  be  prepared  by  adding 
to  dissolved  glue,  just  before  using,  a  proportion  of  a  solu- 
tion of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  such  a  preparation  forms 
a  useful  waterproofing  medium.  Glue  may  be  kept  liquid 
at  ordinary  temperatures  by  the  addition  of  concentrated 
acetic  acid  or  of  weak  nitric  acid.  Dumoulin's  liquid  glue> 
which  possesses  powerful  adhesive  properties,  is  coirposed 
of  glue  in  the  proportion  of  2  lb  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
water  with  7  oz.  of  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1  '335)  added.  Mouth 
or  lip  glue  is  prepared  by  adaing  4  lb  or  thereby  of  sugar 
to  each  pound  of  dissolved  glue.  It  forms  solid  but  easily 
dissolved  cakes,  and  as  it  con  be  sufficiently  softened  by 
the  tongue,  it  is  for  many  purposes  extremely  convenient 
Transparent  gelatin,  brightly  coloured  by  dyeing  substances, 
and  cast  in  excessively  thin  sheets,  is  largely  used  for  orna- 
mental wraupinirs  for  bon-bons,  Ac. 

Various  adhesive  but  nOfl-gelatinous  substances  are,  on 
amount  of  their  properties,  known  commercially  as  glue,  and 


are  used  as  substitutes  for  ordinary  glue.  Thus  marine 
glue,  employed  in  shipbuilding  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
a  compound  of  india-rubber .  and  sheU-lac  dissolved  in 
coal-tar  naphtha  Glue  substitutes  are  also  prepared  from 
the  albuminoids  casein  and  gluten,  but  they  are  not 
likely  to  become  substances  of  any  considerable  commercial 
importance.  (j.  pa.) 

GELDERLAND,  Geldeejt.  See  Guelderland,  Go  el- 
dees. 

GELEE,  Claude.   See  Claude  op  Lorraine. 

GELL,  Sir  William  (1777-1836),  classical  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  was  bom  at  Hopton  in  Derbyshire  io 
1777.  After  the  usual  preliminary  education,  he  entered 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  taking  his  B.A.  degree  in 
1793,  and  afterwards  becoming  a  fellow.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission 
to  Greece :  and  on  his  return  in  1803  he  was  knighted.  In 
the  following  year  he  published  his  Topography  of  'Troy  and 
it*  Vicinity,  illustrated  and  explained  by  drawing*  and 
description*.  His  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca  was. 
published  in  1807.  In  1810  appeared  The  Itinerary  of 
Greece,  with  a  Commentary  on  Pausanias  and  Strabo,  and 
an  account  of  monuments  of  antiquity  existing  in  that  country. 
This  was  followed  in  1816  by  the  Itinerary  of  the  Morett, 
bring  a  description  of  the  routes  of  that  peninsula,  a  new 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea.  His  best  known 
work  is  I'ompeiana,  or  Observations  on  the  Topography. 
Edifices,  and  Ornament*  of  Pompeii,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Mr  J.  P.  Gaudy.  The  first  part  of  this  was 
published  in  1817-19,  and  was  translated  into  French  in 
1828;  the  second  part  appeared  in  1830-31.  It  was 
followed  in  1834  by  the  Topography  of  Rome  and  it* 
Vicinity.  In  Italy,  whither  he  had  retired  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  became  acquainted  with  Queen  Caroline,  and 
his  noble  and  disinterested  behaviour  during  her  trial  ex- 
hibits his  moral  character  in  a  very  favourable  light  The 
queen  showed  her  sense  of  his  co-operation  in  her  defence 
by  appointing  him  one  of  her  chamberlains  in  1820.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1836.  His  drawings,  representing  a 
very  large  series  of  views  of  classical  ruins  and  localities, 
and  executed,  if  not  with  much  artistic  skill,  yet  with  great 
detail  and  exactness,  are  now  in  the  print  room  of  the 
British  Museum.' 

GELLERT,  Christian  Xuecutegott  {1715-1769),. 
German  fabulist,  hymn-writer,  and  moral  philosopher,  was 
born  4th  July  1715  at  Hainchen,in  the  Saxon  Erzgebirge. 
Be  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leipsic,  where  in 
1751  he  was  appointed  an  extraordinary  professor  of  philo- 
sophy, a  position  which  he  occupied  till  his  death,  13th 
December,  1760.  He  wrote  a  romance,  Leben  der  rJtuxd. 
Grdjin  von  G  .  .  .  (2,  vols.,  Leipsic,  1746),  of  little  values, 
and  several  pastorals  and  comedies  of,  if  possible,  even  less. 
Hi*  best  works  were  his  Fabeln  und  Enuhlungen  and 
Geistliclu  Oden  und  Lieder. .  Both  are  marked  by  a  simple 
and  easy  directness  of  style.  The  latter  express  the  maxims 
of  a  liberal  piety,  and  were  received  by  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants with  equal  favour.  They  are  still  widely  popular 
in'Gcrmony.  .  The  best  known  is  the  hymn  entitled  "  Die 
Ebre  Qottes  aus  der  Natur."  -  Not  a  little  of  Gcllert's  fame 
is  due  to  the  time*  when  he  lived  and  wrote.'  The  German 
literature  of  the  period  was'  dominated  by  the  pedant 
Gottsched  and  his  school.  A  band  of  high-spirited  youth*, 
of  whom  Gellert  was  one,  resolved  to  free  themselves  from 
the  conventional  trommels  of  Buch  dictators,  and  be^an  thaf 
revolution  which  was  finally  consummated  by  Schiller  and 
Goethe.  Gellert's  share  in  the  attempt  was  enhanced  by  the 
excellence  of  his  personal  character,  his  gentle  piety,  and 
his  singular  knack  of  gaining  the  reverence  and  love  of 
youn^  people.    Part  o?  his  influence  was  also  doubtless 
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attributable  to  his  position  as  a  professor,  and  to  his  widely 
popular  lectures. 

im  GelWt'i  Saumtlich,  Wcrht  (first  edition,  10  vols.,  Leipric, 
1 769-74,  but  edition,  Berlin,  1607).  Hi*  SammtlUJu  FaUU  und 
KrzaJilungat  and  bis  Gtuilidu  Oden  vnd  Lieder  have  often  been 
published  separately  ;  the  latest  editions  being  those  of  Leipsic, 
1874,  and  Berlin,  1873.  8e«  translation  by  J.  A.  Marks,  GeUert's 
Fables  and  otMer  Potmt  ( London,  1851 V  Lares  of  Gellert  have  been 
writtea  by  J.  A.  Cramer  (Leipsic.  1774)  and  by  Doling  (2  vols., 
Lupdt,  183S). 

GELLIUS,  Aulub,  author  of  the  Node*  Atticae,  was 
bora  in  the  first  half  of  the  2d  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  most  probably  in  Rome,  and  died  about  180.  Nothing 
is  known  of  his  personal  history  except  from  incidental 
notices  in  his  own  book.  Ho  studied  grammar  and  rhetoric 
at  Borne  and  philosophy  at  Athens,  after  which  he  returned 
to  Borne,  and  held  there  a  judicial  office.  His  only 
work,  the  N octet  Altiea,  takes  its  name  from  having  been 
begun  during  the  long  nights  of  a  winter  which  he  spent 
in  Attica.  He.  afterwards  continued  it  at  Borne.  It  is 
compiled  out  of  an  "  Adversaria,"  or  common-place  book,  in 
which  he  had  jotted  down  everything  of  unusual  interest 
that  he  heard  in  conversation  or  read  in  books,  and  it  com- 


n  grammar,  geometry,  philosophy,  history,  and 
almost  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  work,  which 
is  utterly  devoid  of  sequence  or  arrangement,  is  divided  into 
twenty  books.  All  these  have  cciae  down  to  us  except  the 
eighth,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the  index.  The 
Node*  Attica  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  affords  into 
the  nature  of  the  society  and  pursuits  of  those  times,  and 
for  the  numerous  excerpts  it  contains  from  the  works  of 
loot  ancient  authors.. 

The  tditia  prinetps  of  Aulas  Gellias  appeared  at  Rome  In  1 469, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  many  others  in  various  cities  of  Italy, 
especially  Venice.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Gronovius 
(Leydea,  1708),  Lion  (Gottingeo,  1824-1825),  and  Hertz  (Leipsic, 
1&53).  Anlos  Gellius  has  been  translated  into  English  by  lie  loo 
(London,  1795);  into  French  by  the  Abbe  de  Verteuil  (Paris,  1776- 
80),  and  by  Victor  Verger  (Pans,  1820-30);  into  German  by. Walter* 
■tern  (Lamberg,  1785),  and  by  Weiss,  2  vols.  (Leipsic,  1876-76). 

GELON,  succeeded  Hippocrates  as  tyrant  of  Oela  in  491 
B.C.,  and,  by  supporting  the  plebs  of  Syracuse  in  their 
quarrels  against  the  aristocracy,  became  tyrant  also  of  that 
city  in  485  B.C  He  used  his  power  so  discreetly  that 
under  him  Syracuse  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
wealth  and  influence.  The  great  event  in  Gclon's  sub- 
sequent history  was  his  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  under 
Ilamilear  at  Himera,  acoording  to  tradition  on  the  same 
day  that  the  Greeks  defeated  Xerxes  at  Salamis,  480  B.C., 
the  result  of  his  victory  being  that  he  obtained  the  lord- 
•hip  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.  After  Qelon. had  thus  estab- 
lished bis  power,  he  made  a  show  of  resigning  it ;  but  his 
psoposaJ  was  rejected  by  the  multitude,  and  he  reigned 
without  opposition  till  his  death  478  nc  His  momory 
was  held  in  such  respect  that,  150  years  after  his  death, 
when  Timoleon  was  erasing  from  Sicily  every  vestige  of 
tbo  tyrants  that  had  once  reigned  there,  he  spared  the 
statues  of  Gelon.    See  Syracuse. 

GELS  EMI  UM,  a  drug,  consisting  of  the  root  of  Gel*- 
mium  (or  as  sometimes  less  correctly  called  Gtlteminum) 
"mj'-rrirnn,  a  climbing  shrub  of  the  natural  order 
Loganiaetae,  having  a  milky  juice,  opposite,  lanceolate 
-hiaing  leaves,  and  axillary  clusters  of  from  one  to  five 
large,  funnel-shaped,  very  fragrant  yellow  flowers,  whose 
perfume  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  wallflower. 
The  fruit  is  composed  of  two  separable  jointed  follicles, 
containing  numerous  flat-winged  seeds.  The  stem  often 
runs  underground  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  indis- 
7iminately  with  the  root  it  is  used  in  medicine.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  growing  on  rich  clay  soil 
by  the  side  of  streams  near  the  coast,  from  Virginia  to  the 
south  of  Florida.  In  the  United  States  it  is  commonly 
known  as  the  wild,  yellow,  or  Carolina  jessamine,  although 


in  no  way  related  to  the  true  jessamines,  which  belong 
to  the  Oleacete.  It  was  first  described  in  1640  by  John 
Parkinson,  who  grew  it  in  his  garden  from  seed  sent  by 
Trades  cant  from  Virginia;  at  the  present  time  it  is  but 
rarely  seen,  even  in  botanical  gardens,  in  Great  Britain. 

Tho  root,  on  analysis  by  Kollock  in  1855,  was  found  to 
contain  an  alkaloid  (now  called  GeUemine  or  GeUemia),  a 
dry  acrid  resin,  A  per  cent  of  a  Tolatile  oil  heavier  than 
water,  fatty  resin,  fixed  oil,  yellow  colouring  matter,  gallic 
acid,  starch,  albumen,  gam,  pectic  acid,  extractive  matter, 
lignin,  and  3-17  per  cent,  of  mineral  matter,  consisting 
chiefly  of  salts  of  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and 
silica.  The  leaves  and  flowers  were  found  to  contain  the 
same  ingredient*,  in  leas  quantity.  Eberle,  who  examined 
tho  root  in  1869,  states  that  the  central  woody  portion  of 
the  root  does  not  contain  any  alkaloid,  and  that  therefore 
the  bark  is  tbe  physiologically  active  portion.  In  addition 
to  tbe  above,  Wormloy,  in  1870,  discovered  in  the  root  a 
crystalline  substance  named  by  him  gelseminic  acid,  whose 
solution  in  alkalies  exhibits  a  powerful  blue  fluorescence. 
It  has,  however,  since  been  shown  by  Sonnenscbein  to  be 
identical  with  sesculin,  a  crystalline  glucoside  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  horse  chesnut,  A^aenlni  Hippoeailanuvi.  Tbe 
active  properties  of  gclsemium  root  have  been  proved  by 
Wormlcy  and  Bartholow  to  depend  upon  the  alkaloid 
getsemine  (CltH,9NO,),  which  in  the  pure  elate  is  a 
colourless,  odourless  solid,  not  yet  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form,  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform,  less  so  in 
alcohol,  and  very  sparingly  in  water,  except  in  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  having  an  intensely  persistent 
bitter  taste,  perceptible  in  a  solution  containing  only  iVto-** 
part  of  it  by  weight 

The  readiest  and  best  test  for  gelscmine,  detecting  the 
smallest  traces,  appears  to  be  the  cherry -red  colour  developed 
when  ceroso-ceric  oxide  is  added  to  its  solution  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  dose  of  the  alkaloid  is  from 
t\jth  to  j0th  of  a  grain ;  larger  quantities  are  poisonous, 
|th  of  a  grain  bavins;  proved  fatal  in  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
a  strong  cat 

The  pharmaceutical  preparation  known  as  gelsemin  con- 
sists chiefly  of  the  resin,  combined  with  uncertain  proper 
tions  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  root,  and  is  prepared 
by  precipitation  with  water  from  the  strong  tincture. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  root  were  discovered  by 
accident,  tho  infusion  having  been  administered  instead  of 
that  of  some  other  mot,  with  the  result  of  curing  the  fever 
for  which  it  was  taken.  It  was  then  experimented  upon 
by  the  American  eclectic  practitioners.  In  1852  Professor 
\V.  Proctor  called  the  attention  of  the  medical  profession  to 
its  valuablo  properties;  and  in  1864  it  was  placed  on 
approval  in  the  secondary  list,  and  in  1873,  so  rapidly  ha  t 
it  risen  in  favour,  in  the  primary  list  of  remedies  of  acknow 
ledged  value  in  the  United  States  pharmacopoeia.  It  ha* 
latterly  attracted  considerable  attention  iti  England  as 
a  remedy  for  certain  forms  of  facial  neuralgia,  especially 
those  arising  from  decayed  teeth,  or  involving  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve.  In  the  United  States  it  is  more  particularly 
valued  for  controlling  nervous  irritability  in  fevers  of  a 
malarial  type,  in  which  it  is  said  to  excel  every  other  know  n 
agent  The  physiological  action  of  the  drug  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  Bartholow,  Ott,  and  Ringer  and  Muml), 
from  whose  investigations  it  appears  that  it  has  a  paralysing 
action  on  the  motor  centres,  affecting  successively  tbe  third, 
fifth,  and  sixth  nerves,  its  fatal  action  being  duo  to  its  caus- 
ing paralysis  of  tho  respiratory  muscles,  and  thus  producing 
death  by  asphyxia.  Iu  large  doses  it  produces  alarming 
symptoms,  which  occasionally  terminate  fatally.  Tin 
appear  to  vary  slightly  in  different  cases,  but  tbe  more  pro- 
minent are  pain  in  tbe  forehead  and  in  the  eyeballs,  x;t Jdi- 
otosis,  a  feeling  of  JichlneM  in  tbe  tongue  klurrcd 
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pronunciation,  laboured  respiration,  wide  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  and  impossibility  of  keeping  au  erect  posture.  The 
mind  in  most  cases  remains  clear  until  shortly  before  death. 
The  earliest  and  most  prominent  symptom  of  a  fatal  or 
dangerous  dose  is  the  drooping  of  tho  eyelids,  which  indi- 
cates the  immediate  administration  of  stimulants,  for  when 
the  paralysis  of  the  tongue  which  ensues  extends  to  the 
epiglottis,  deglutition  becomes  impossible,  and  tho  epiglottis 
is  apt,  unless  the  sufferer  be  placed  in  a  forward  position 
to  flap  back  and  close  the  windpipe.  The  antidotes  which 
have  been  found  the  most  successful  are  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, brandy,  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  and  morphia. 
It  has  been  found  that  death  may  be  averted  by  keeping 
up  artificial  respiration  until  the  poison  is  eliminated  by 
the  kidneys. 

S<*  Eclectic  DUpemalory,  p.  185;  Pharnu  Journ.,  Sd  ser.,  vol. 
in. ;  by  llinger  and  Murreil,  be.  in  Lancet,  1873,  1875-78  ;  Halo, 
New  Eemtdiet,  p.  300 ;  Bsrthnlow,  Materia  Jfcdica,  p.  380 ; 
American  Journ.  Pharm.,  1865,  1870 ;  Proe.  Aner.  Pharm. 
Assoc.,  1873,  p.  852 ;  Practitioner,  1870,  p.  202 ;  Crovcr  Coe, 
Potitirt  Uediccd  Agents,  p.  114  ;  Hughes,  Pharmatedynamy,  vol. 
1.  p.  372 ;  SonncnsH)*in.  Beriehte  dcr  deuUch.  them.  </«.,  xi. 
1182  ;  Bentloy  and  Trimen,  JJcd.  PtanU,  vt  xix.  No.  181. 

OEMINIANI,  Francesco  (c  1680-1762),  a  celebrated 
violinist,  born  at  Lucca  about  1680.  Ho  received  lessons 
in  music  from  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  and  studied  the  violin 
under  Lnnati,  and  afterwards  nnder  Corelli.  In  1714  ho 
arrived  in  London,  where  his  performance  and  compositions 
attracted  much  attention.  He  was  taken  nnder  the  special 
protection  of  the  earl  of  Essex.  After  visiting  Paris  and 
residing  there  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  England  in 
1755.  In  1761  he  went  to  Dublin,  where  a  servant 
robbed  him  of  a  musical  manuscript  on  which  he  had 
bestowed  much  time  and  labour.  His  vexation  at  this  loss 
is  said  to  have  hastened  bis  death,  which  took  place  at 
Dublin  on  17th  September  1762.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  first-rate  violinist,  but  moat  of  his  compositions  are  dry 
and  deficient  in  melody.  His  Art  of  Playing  the  Violin  is 
a  good  work  of  its  kind,  but  his  Guida  Armonica  is  a 
miserable  production.  He  published  a  number  of  solos  for 
tho  violin,  three  seta  of  violin  concertos,  twelve  violin  trios, 
Tkt  Art  of  Accompaniment  on  the  Harpsichord,  Organ,  itc, 
Latent  for  the  I/arptiehord,  and  some  other  works.  His 
musical  opinions  had  no  foundation  in  truth  or  principle. 

GEMISTUS,  or  PLETHO,  Geomius,  held  high  office 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors  during  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century,  and  derived  his  name,  which  signifies  the 
Replete,  from  the  extraordinary  amount  of  his  erudition. 
He  is,  however,  chiefly  mcmorablo  for  having  been  the  first 
person  who  introduced  Plato  to  the  Western  world.  This 
took  place  upon  his  visit  to  Florence  in  1438,  as  one  of  the 
deputies  from  Constantinople  on  occasion  of  the  general 
council.  Cardinal  Bessarion  bocame  his  disciple ;  ho  produced 
a  great  impression  upon  Cosmo  de'  Medici;  and  though  not 
himself  making  any  very  important  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Plato,  he  effectually  shook  the  exclusive  domination 
which  Aristotle  had  exercised  over  European  thought  for 
eight  centuries.  He  promoted  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  as  far  as  possible,  but  his  efforts  in  this 
direction  bore  no  permanent  fruit.  Ho  probably  died 
before  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  most  important 
of  his  published  works  are  a  treatise  on  the  distinction 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  philosophers,  and  one  on 
the  religion  of  Zoroaster.  In  addition  to  these  he  compiled 
several  volumes  of  excerpts  from  ancient  authors,  and  wrote 
a  number  of  works  on  geography,  muBic,  and  other  Bubjects, 
many  of  which  still  exist  in  MS.  in  various  European 
libraries. 

GEMS  (Mfai,  gemma;),  engraved  with  design*,  whether 
a.iaoted  for  sealing  (o-<fo>ay«,  sigillum,  intaglio),  or  mainly 
for  artistic  effect  (imagines  ectyps.  cameo),  exist  in  a  very 


large  number  of  undoubtedly  genuine  examples,  extending 
from  the  mists  of  Babyloniau  antiquity  to  the  decline  of 
Roman  civilization,  and  again  starting  with  a  new  but  un- 
natural impulso  on  the  revival  of  art.  ■•  Apart  from  work- 
manship thoy  possess  the  charms  of  colour  deep,  'rich,  and 
varied,  of  material  unequalled  for  its  endurance,  and  of 
scarcity  which  in  many  instances  has  been  enhanced  by  the 
strangeness  of  the  lands  whence  thoy  came,  or  the  fortuity 
of  their  occurrence.  -  These  qualities  united  within  the  small 
compass  of  a  gem  were  precisely  such  as  were  required  in  a 
seal  as  a  thing  of  constant  use,  so  inalienablo  m  its  posses- 
sion as  to  become  naturally  a  personal  ornament  and  an 
attractive  medium  of  artistic  skill,  no  less  than  the  centra 
of  traditions  or  of  religious  and  legendary  u3.«ociations.  As 
regards  the  nations  of  classical  antiquity  all  seals  are  classed 
as  gems,  though  in  many  cases  the  material  is  not  such  as 
would  strictly  come  under  that  heading.  On  the  other 
hand,  gems  properly  so  called  were  not  always  seals.  Many 
of  tho  Babylonian  cylinders  could  not  have  been  so  cm- 
ployed  without  great  difficulty,  and  when  Herodotus  (i.  195) 
speaks  of  every  Babylonian  wearing  a  seal  (o-ey^yA),  >t  may 
have  been  in  most  cases  no  other  than  a  tali&man  having 
an  inherent  power  derived  from  the  subject  of  its  design, 
consisting  perhaps  mostly  of  figures  of  protecting  deities. 
Ho  adds  that  every  Babylonian  carried  also  a  staff  on  which 
it  was  unlawful  for  him  not  to  have  tho  figure  of  an  apple, 
a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  else,  as  his  badge  or 
liriotifLov,  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  having 
selected  somo  such  badge  for  his  staff  he  would  necessarily 
have  the  same  for  tbo  seal  with  which  ho  attested  his  name. 
But  if  that  had  been  the  case,  then  the  great  mass  of  exist- 
ing cylinders  could  not  have  been  seals  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
In  Greece  and  Rome  within  historic  times,  gems  were  worn 
engraved  with  designs  to  show  that  the  bearer  was  an 
adherent  of  a  particular  worship,  the  follower  of  a  certain 
philosopher,  or  the  attached  subject  of  au  emperor.  It 
cannot  bo  said  that  these  gems  may  not  have  been  used 
systematically  as  seals,  but  it  is  clear  that  «they  primarily 
served  a  different  purpose.  Again,  when  tho  sense  of 
personal  ornament  naturally  attaching  to  a  seal  increased, 
and  tho  resources  both  of  material  and  skill  wore  enlarged, 
the  process  of  engraving  gems  in  cameo,  that  is,  with  the 
design  in  relief  mostly  in  such  stones  as  by  their  differently 
coloured  layers  oould  be  made  to  present  a  variety  of  sur- 
faces, came  largely  into  fashion  (see  article  Cameo,  and  figB. 
1 8, 1 9  in  Plate  L ).  As  a  rule  these  cameos  are  of  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  there  are  excep- 
tions in  an  Egyptian  cameo  in  the  Louvre,  said  to  belong  to 
the  1 2th  dynasty,  about  3000  B.C.,  and  in  some  few  Etruscan 
scarabs,  which  havingdesigns  in  intaglio  on  the  face  have  also 
reliefs  engraved  on  the  back,  apparently  in  tho  same  archaic 
manner  of  art  as  the  intaglios.  Such  a  scarab  in  carnelian 
was  found  at  Orvieto  in  1874  in  a  tomb  along  with  vases 
dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  f*>th  century  b.g,  and  it 
will  bq  seen  from  the  engraving  of  this  gem  (Archdol.  Zeit., 
1877,  pi.  xi.,  fig.  3,  compare  figure  of  Siren  on  back  of 
scarab  engraved  iu  Wieseler,  Denkm&ler  dtr  alten  JCttutt,  No. 
752)  that,  while  the  design  on  the  face  presents  evidently 
tho  same  subject  which  occurs  on  a  scaraboid  found  in  the 
treasury  of  Curium  in  Cyprus  by  General  Cesnola  (see  his 
Cyprvt,  pi.  xxxix,  fig.  5,  p.  381),  the  half-length  figure 
of  a  Gorgon  on  the  back  seems  to  be  the  same  in  subject 
and  treatment  as  a  carnelian  fragment,  apparently  cut 
from  the  back  of  a  scaraboid,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
As  further  examples  of  the  same  rare  form  of  cameo,  the 
following  scaraboids  in  the  British  Museum  may  be  men- 
tioned : — (1)  a  carnelian  cut  from  back  of  a  scaraboid,  with 
head  of  Gorgon  surrounded  by  wings ;  (2)  carnelian  scara- 
boid :  Gorgon  running  to  left,  on  face  of  gem  an  intaglio  of 
Thetis  giving  armour  to  Achilles;  (3)  carnelian  scaraboid: 
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hi  ad  of  negro  in  profile,  on  face  an  intaglio  of  a  harp  ;  (4) 
steatite  acaraboid:  head  of  Achelous,  fall  face,  with  intaglio 
ol  cithariat  (Plate  L,  No.  13) ;  (5)  acaraboid  in  burnt  car- 
nelian :  head  of  Achelous,  full  face,  with  intaglio  of  Ajax 
currying  body  of  Patroclna ;  and  four  porcelain  scaraboida 
from  Camirua.  each  with  a  negro's  head  in  relief  on  the 
brick. 

In  gem  engraving  the  principal  modern  implement  is  a 
e  heel  or  minute  copper  disc,  driven  in  the  manner  of  a  lathe, 
t  id  moistened  with  olive  oil  mixed  with  emery  or  diamond 
J  oat  There  is  no  proof  of  its  use  among  the  ancients, 
>  ut  M.  Soldi,  a  practical  authority  on  the  subject,  believes 
Ihevue  Arth.,  1874,  xxviii.  p.  147)  that  it  was  known 
'  •eforo  the  time  of  Pliny,  whose  expression  fervor  trrtbramm, 
%a  applied  to  the  cutting  of  very  hard  stones,  would  fittingly 
iharuclcrlzo  the  rapid  movement  of  the  wheel  At  the 
same  time  these  words,  apparently  the  only  ancient  state- 
ment on  the  question,  may  equally  refer  to  tho  motion  of 
the  drill,  an  instrument  of  constant  use  in  antiquity,  which 
in  this  case  was  employed  to  drive  an  iron  tool  fitted  with 
a  diamond  point  or  splinter.  In  intaglios,  when  the  larger 
•paces  had  been  sunk  with  the  drill,  tho  design  was  worked 
out  in  detail  by  a  tool  with  a  diamond  point,  and  finally 
polished,  but  not,  it  would  appear,  to  the  extent  to  which 
polishing  is  carried  in  modern  work,  for  this  reason,  no 
doubt,  that  their  finer  tools  left  less  of  roughness  to  be 
smoothed  away.  Still  a  gem  highly  polished  in  the  interior 
of  the  design  need  not  he  taken  to  be  modern  on  that 
account,  since  it  is  known  that  many  genuine  ancient  gems 
Lave  been  rcpolished  in  modern  times,  and  since  it  is  not 
known  whether  ancient  engravers  may  not  sometimes  here 
resorted  to  excess  of  this  process ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
an  intaglio  dim  in  the  surface  of  its  design  is  not  necessarily 
antique,  since  modern  engravers  have  observed  this  peculi- 
arity, and  have  imitated  it  with  a  success  which,  were  there 
no  other  suspicions,  might  escape  detection.  Except  in  the 
hardest  stones,  much  of  the  ancient  gem  engraving  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  a  simple  copper  tool  duly  moistened  and 
supplied  with  emery  (vftipit  or  rpvptc,  naxium).  Tho 
Ethiopians  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  employed  a  flint  instru- 
ment, if  that  is  what  Herodotus  means  (viL  69)  when  he 
■ays  that  their  arrows  were  tipped  "  not  with  iron  but  with 
a  sharp  stone,  with  which  they  also  engrave  their  seals." 
With  such  a  tool  steatite  could  be  easily  engraved,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  among  vary  early  gems  this 
material  is  of  freqftent  occurrence,  while  in  the  later  art  of 
Greece  and  Rome  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist ;  aud  the 
inference  is  that,  when  processes  had  been  invented  to  cut 
harder  stones,  the  softer  substances  were  discarded.  Still 
it  would  not  be  correct  to  found  more  tlian  a  genoral  argu- 
ment as  to  the  comparative  ages  of  gems  on  the  ditfurcnt 
legrees  of  resistance  in  the  stones  themselves,  even  when 
dealing  with  the  works  of  one  nationality,  much  less  so  in 
t  review  of  ancient  gems  as  a  whole,  for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  decline  of  art  is  in  technical  matters  often 
viry  liko  its  infancy.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  from  pub- 
lished criticisms  how  certain  classes  of  rude  intaglios  have 
been  regarded  now  as  the  very  eadieet  eflbrta  of  the  art, 
now  as  debased ;  and  at  times  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between 
these  judgments.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  may 
ttftn  idle  to  inquire  where  the  infancy  of  the  art  wus  passed. 
One  thinks  in  Egypt,  which  otherwise  is  known  for  its 
intimate  skill  in  working  hard  stones.  Another  says 
Assyria,  which  doubtless  had  a  civilisation  as  remote  as  that 
of  Egypt,  but  haa  left  no  similar  evidence  of  the  mastery 
of  obdurate  substances.  The  architectural  and  tho  artistic 
remains  of  the  two  nations  present  this  broad  distinction, 
that  they  are  of  much  harder  material  in  the  one  case  than 
in  the  other,  whence  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that 
at  least  the  invention  of  the  pointed  tools  had  proceeded 
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i  Egypt,  though  of  course  if  the  idea  of  engravi  ng  gems 
nated  with  soft  stones  and  simple  implements  such  as 
flints,  that  origin  may  well  have  been  in  Assyria.  Possibly 
the  marked  difference  in  the  shape  of  the  gems  peculiar  to 
these  two  nations  bespeaks  little  contact  between  them  in 
this  matter.  The  favourite  shapes  in  Assyria  were  the 
cylinder  pierced  lengthways,  and  sometimes  fitted  with  a 
swivel  so  as  to  be  used  as  a  seal,  and  the  cone  also  pierced 
but* not  requiring  a  swivel,  since  the  design  was  cut  on  its 
base.  When  inscribed,  a  cylinder  generally  states  three 
things,— the  name  of  the  ownor,  his  father's  name,  and  the 
name  of  his  protecting  deity.  But  there  are  exceptions,  as 
for  example,  a  cylinder  in  the  Bibliotheque  at  Paris  in- 
scribed, "Alchaloum,  servant  of  Jehistukur,"  which  from 
the  Semitic  form  of  noma  "Alchaloum"  has  been  thought 
to  have  belonged  to  a  Jewish  captive  in  Babylon.  A 
cylinder  supposed  to  be  the  seal  of  Sennacherib,  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  not  inscribed.  Another,  purporting  to  be  the 
seal  of  Igli,  son  of  Uruck,  the  oldest  king  of  Assyria,  is  re- 
jected by  M.  Oppert  as  not  having  any  such  antiquity.  An 
agate  seal  from  Khorsabad  reads, "  Nipishi,  of  King  Tiglath 
PUeser,  king  of  Assyria,  son  of  Eaou  Liklikkus,  king  of 
Assyria."  But,  as  has  already  been  said,  many  of  the 
cylinders  could  net  have  been  employed  as  seals  without 
difficulty,  and  it  appears  to  result  from  the  most  recent 
study  of  the  designs  on  them  that  frequently  their  main 
fuuetion  was  to  act  as  talismans  in  the  system  of  magic 
generated  among  the  Chaldseans.  In  what  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  examples  the  design  is  sunk  by  a  pointed  tool  pushed 
backward  and  forward  in  long  straight  lines.  In  the  next 
stage  round  cavities  are  sunk  hero  and  there  in  the  design 
by  means  of  a  drill,  wheu  greater  depth  is  required,  while 
the  shallow  parts  are  worked  out  with  tho  pointed  instru- 
ment By  practice  in  utilizing  both  methods  the  Assyrians 
reached  whatever  skill  they  could  boast  In  this  branch  of 
art  The  materials  ate  hematite,  jasper,  calcedony,  sard, 
basalt,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  rock  crystal,  alabaster,  por- 
oelain,  quarts,  glased  clay.  Mr  King  classes  them  under 
four  periods,  beginning  as  early  as  2234  B.C 

In  Egypt  the  favourite  form  of  gem  was  a  scarab  (beetle), 
having  a  Dat  surface  underneath,  on  which  was  engraved  a 
hieroglyphic  design.  The  common  materials  are  green 
jasper  and  porcelain.  From  the  soft  nature  of  the  porcelain, 
and  from  the  atrict  adherence  to  the  scarab  shape,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  they  were  need  much  less  as  seals  than  as 
a  sort  of  badges  or  ornaments,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
finding  of  large  numbers  of  them  in  foreign  countries,  ss  at 
Camirua  in  Rhodes  and  in  Etruria,  where  the  hieroglyphics 
could  not  have  been  understood.  No  doubt  it  may  be  true 
that  these  specimens  had  been  manufactured  by  Phoenicians 
for  export  to  these  countries  merely  as  articles  of  ornament, 
but  had  the  originals  been  strictly  held  by  the  Egyptians  to 
be  seals,  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  dishonesty  in  the 
Phoenicians  to  reproduce  them  in  this  way.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  art  of  gem  engraving  was  not  confined  alto- 
gether to  scarabs,  as  may  be  seen  among  other  interesting 
exceptions  in  the  oblong  intaglio  of  green  jasper  in  the 
Louvre  (GaufU  ArehioL,  1878,  p.  41)  with adesign on  both 
sides,  representing  on  the  obverse,  as  known  from  the 
cartouche,  Thothmes  IL  (1800  e.c.)  slaying  a  lion,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  same  king  drawing  his  bow  against  his 
enemies  from  a  war  chariot  In  the  Louvre  also  is  an 
Egyptian  gem,  said  to  belong  to  the  12th  dynasty,  3000 
n.c.  But  uninteresting  in  themselves  as  are  the  scarabs  of 
Egypt,  they  have  this  accidental  importance  in  the  history 
of  gem  engraving  that  they  furnished  the  Phoenicians  with 
a  modol  which  they  first  improved  as  regards  the  intagli.. 
by  a  freer  spirit  of  design,  gathered  partly  from  Egypt  and 
partly  from  Assyria  (see  the  Phoenician  scarabs  from  Tharras 
in  Sardinia  and  from  Cyprus).    The  scarab  thus  improved 
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they  communicated  to  the  Etruscans,  under  whose  skilful 
hands  it  received  often  a  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  work- 
manship which  has  not  been  equalled  in  the  gems  of  any 
other  country.  The  best  specimens  are  due  to  tbo  influence 
of  Greek  art  ia»the  6th  century  B.c  or  somewhat  later. 
The  subjects  engraved  are  Greek  in  origin,  and  the  habit 
of  inscribing  the  names  of  the  subjocts  is  an  early  Greek 
habit,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Greeks  would  bo 
correct  in  the  naming,  while  the  Etruscan  artists  are  perhaps 
as  often  wrong  as  right  The  name  of  Tydcus,  for  instance 
(TYTE),  is  assigned  in  one  case  to  a  figure  scraping  himself 
with  a  strigil,  and  in  another  to  a  fallen  warrior,  who  other- 
wise would  be  identified  as  Capaneus.  Again  a  figure 
washing  his  hair  is  called  Peleus,  and  Achilles  sulking 
becomes  Theseus,  to  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  times 
past.  With  these  and  other  examples  it  should  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  cast  about  for  an  unusual  form  of  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  when  five  only  of  their  names 
are  found  besido  five  figures  on  what  is  the  moat  celebrated 
of  existing  scarabs — a  camclian  in  the  Berlin  Museum 
(Winckelmann,  Alte  DenhncUer,  No.  105).  Another  scarab 
of  first  importance  is  a  banded  onyx  in  Florence  represent- 
ing the  Salii  carrying  their  shields,  inscribed  AngHe  and 
Alee,    For  Etruscan  scarabs  see  Etkcria,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  640. 

While  the  Phoenicians  have  left  actual  specimens  to  Bhow 
with  what  skill  they  could  adopt  the  systems  of  gem  en- 
graving prevailing  at  their  time  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the 
Israelites,  on  the  other  hand,  hare  left  records  to  prove,  if 
not  their  skill,  at  least  the  estimation  in  which  they  held 
engraved  gems.  "The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  a  pen 
of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  "  ( Jorem.  rvii.  1 ). 
To  pledge  his  word  J ndah  gave  Tamar  his  signet,  bracelets, 
and  st.ttf  (Gen.  xxviii.  18);  whence,  if  this  passage  be  com- 
pared with  the  frequent  use  of  "seal*  in  a  metaphorical 
sense  in  the  Bible,  and  with  the  usage  of  the  Babylonians 
already  cited  from  Herodotus,  it  may  bo  concluded  that 
among  tho  Israelites  also  every  man  of  mark  at  least  wore 
a  signet.  Their  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  seals  in  Egypt 
and  Assyria  is  seen  in  tho  statement  that  Pharaoh  gavo 
Joseph  his  seal  as  a  badge  of  investiture  (Gen.  xlL  42),  and 
that  the  stone  which  closed  the  den  of  lionB  was  sealed  by 
Darius  with  his  own  signet  and  with  the  signet  of  his  lords 
(Daniel  vi.  17).  Then  as  to  the  stones  which  were  most 
prized,  Ezekiel  (xxviii.  13),  speaking  of  theprinco  of  Tyro, 
mentions  the  sardius,  topaz,  and  diamond,  the  beryl,  onyx, 
and  jasper,  the  sapphire,  emerald,  and  carbuncle,  stones 
which  again  occur  in  that  most  memorablo  of  records,  the 
description  of  tho  breastplate  of  the  high  priest  (Exodus 
xxviii.  16-21,  and  xxxix.  8).  Twelve  atones  grouped  in 
four  rows,  each  with  three  specimens,  may  be  arranged  on 
a  square,  measuring  a  palm,  not  a  span,  so  as  to  havo  tho 
rows  placed  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  If  they  are 
to  cover  tho  wholo  square,  then  they  must  be  cut  in  an 
oblong  form,  and  if  the  names  engraved  on  them  are  to  mn 
lengthwise,  as  is  tho  manner  of  Assyrian  cylinders,  then  the 
stouci,  to  bo  legible,  must  bo  grouped  in  four  horizontal 
rows  of  three  each.  There  is  in  fact  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  gems  of  tho  breastplate  were  in  any  other  form  than 
that  of  cylinders  such  as  abounded  to  the  knowledge  of  tho 
Israelites,  with  this  possibility,  however,  that  thoy  may 
have  been  cut  lengthways  into  half-cylinders  like  a  frag- 
mentary ouo  of  sard  in  tho  British  Museum,  which  has 
been  mounted  in  bronze,  and,  as  a  remarkable  excep- 
tion, has  been  set  with  three  small  precious  stones  now 
missing.  It  could  not  havo  been  a  sea!,  because  of 
this  setting,  and  becanso  the  inscription  is  not  reversed. 
It  reads :  "  Nabu  ....  [son  of]  Iddina-Ncrgal  (?).  .  .  .  son 
of  Nabu-zira-iddin  ....  Khi  (l)-su-ba  according  to 

Mr  Pinches..  Tho  names  of  tho  twelvo  tribes,  not  their 
standards,  as  has  been  thought,  may  havo  been  engraved 


b  this  fashion,  just  as  on  the  two  onyx  stones  in  uie  pie- 
ceding  verses  (Exodus  xxviii  9-11),  where  there  can  be  no 
question  but  that  actual  names  were  incised.  On  these  two 
stones  tho  order  of  the  names  was  according  to  primogeni- 
ture, and  this,  it  is  likely,  would  apply  to  tho  breastplate 
also.    The  accompanying  diagram  will  show  how  the  stones, 


iv  *ow 


Jewish  High  Priest's  Breastplate. 

supposing  them  to  have  been  cylinders  or  half  cylinders  may 
have  been  arranged  consistently  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
Septoagint  In  the  arrangement  of  Joscphus  the  jasper  is 
made  to  change  places  with  the  sapphire,  and  tho  amethyst 
with  the  agate,  while  onr  version  differs  partly  in  tho  ordei 
and  partly  in  the  names  of  tho  stones,  bnt  probably  in  all 
these  accounts  tho  names  had  in  some  cases  had  other 
meanings  than  those  which  they  now  earry.  From  tho  fact 
that  to  each  tribe  was  assigned  a  stone  of  different  colour, 
it  may  be  token  that  in  each  case  tho  colour  was  one  which 
belonged  prescriptively  to  the  tribe  and  was  symbolic,  as  in 
Assyria,  where  the  seven  planets  appropriated  each  a  special 
colour  (ace  Brandis  in  tho  Berlin  Ilermet,  1867,  p  259  *y., 
and  Do  Sacy,  Revue  Arehcologique,  1869,  and  compare  Bc- 
velation  xxi.  13,  where  tho  twelve  gates  are  grouped  in 
four  threes,  and  19,  20,  where  the  twelve  precious  stones  of 
tho  walls  are  given).  The  precious  stones  which  occur 
among  the  cylinders  of  tho  British  Museum  are  sard, 
emerald,  lapis  lazuli  (sapphire  of  tho  ancients),  agate,  onyx, 
jasper,  and  rock  crystal.  Both  JJlian  ( For.  Hist.,  iv.  34) 
and  Diodorus  (L  75)  speak  of  an  object  known  as  an  image 
of  truth  worn  round  the  neck  of  the  judge,  who  of  course 
was  a  priest,  in  ancient  Egypt ;  bnt  how  far  this  may  have 
suggested  or  corresponded  with  tho  Jewish  breastplate  if 
not  to  bo  made  out 

The  records  of  gem  engravers  in  Greece  begin  in  the 
island  of  Samos,  where  Mnosarchus,  the  father  of  the  philo- 
sopher Pythagoras,  earned  by  his  art  more  of  praise  than  of 
wealth.  Thence  also  caino  Theodorus,  who  made  for  Poly- 
crates  the  seal  of  emerald  (Herodotus,  iii.  41),  which,  ac 
cording  to  tho  carious  story,  wus  cast  in  vain  into  the  deep 
Ma  on  purpo-so  to  bo  last.  That  the  design  on  it  was  a 
lyre,  as  is  stated  in  one  authority,  is  unlikely,  now  that 
BenndorPs  ingenious  reading  of  Pliny  (Xat.  £fistv  xxxiv. 
83)  has  shown  that  tho  portrait  statue  of  Theodorus  made 
by  himself  was  in  all  probability  a  figure  holding  in  one 
hand  a  graving  tool,  and  in  the  other,  not,  as  previously 
supposed,  a  quadriga  so  diminutive  that  a  fly  could  cover 
it  with  its  wings,  but  «.  scarab  with  tho  engraving  of  a 
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quadriga  on  its  face  (ZeiUchrifl  f$r  die  OetUrrcieh.  Gyvt- 
wuuUa.,  1873,  pp.  401-411),  whence  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  this  scarab  in  fact  represented 
the  famous  seal  of  Polycratea  Shortly  after  600  b.c 
chare  tu  a  lav  of  Solon's  forbidding  engravers  to  retain 
impression*  of  the  seals  they  made,  and  this  date  would  fall 
in  roundly  with  that  of  Theodoras  and  Mnesarchua,  as  if 
there  had  in  fact  been  just  about  then  a  special  actirity  and 
unusual  skill  That  the  art  had  been  practised  perhaps  for 
several  centuries  before  in  Greece  is  probablo  from  the 
general  usage  of  sealing  implied  in  Solon's  law,  from  the 
extraordinary  degree  to  which  it  obtained  soon  after  his 
time,  and  from  the  influence  which  was  exercised  on  the 
Greeks  in  suck  matters  by  th?  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
Assyrians.  Yet  it  is  singular  to  find,  as  Pliny  points  out 
(xxxiii.  4),  no  direct  mention  of  seals  in  Homer,  not  oven  in 
tbe  passage  (Iliad,  vi.  166)  where  Bellerophon  himself 
aarries  the  tablets  on  which  were  written  tho  orders  against 
ki»  life.  Then  as  regards  the  rings  or  seals  of  Prometheus, 
af  Midas,  of  Minos  (which  liko  that  of  Polycrates  was 
thrown  into  the  sea  in  vain),  of  Phocua,  and  of  Orestes, 
the  legends  may  not  all  have  come  down  from  a  very  early 
period,  bnt  that  of  Phocus  can  at  least  bo  traced  back  to 
tbe  time  of  Polygnotus,  while  that  of  Prometheus  may  be 
taken  to  have  inspired  the  seal  (engraved  liev.  Arch.,  1878, 
pL  xx.)  on  which  tho  Titan  is  seen  bound  and  submitting 
to  the  vulture.  Or,  conversely,  such  a  gem  ma)'  have  sug- 
gested the  legend  of  the  ring  which  he  bore  as  proof  of  his 
former  punishment  There  is  no  need  to  put  it  much  later 
than.  600  a.e\,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  lentoid  gems 
which  of  late  years  have  been  found  in  small  numbers 
ehiofly  in  the  Greek  islands.  Two  more  of  them  from  the 
British  Mo  seam  collection  arc  engraved  in  PL  I.,  figs.  2  and 
3.  As  a  rule  the  materials  are  comparatively  soft,  most  fre- 
quently steatite  and  hsematite,  while  the  designs  consist 
mainly  of  animals  go  turned  and  twisted  as  to  cover  almust 
tho  entire  surface  of  the  gem.  Certain  exceptional  cases, 
srhero  tho  design  is  taken  from  legend  or  mythology,  may 
be  seen  in  tho  Jtemte  Ardirolopiqve,  1876,  pi.  xx.,  No*. 
1-3 ;  for  the  ordinary  subjects  see  Revue  Arch.,  1874, 
pi.  xiL;  Schliemann,  Myeence,  pp.  112,  202,  362;  Ccsnola, 
Cyprus,  pL  xxxvii.  9,  and  pL  xxxviiL  21,  23;  and  for  gold 
eigusts  with  designs  in  this  stage  of  art  see  Schliemann, 
Myeence,  p.  223 ;  Ccsnola,  Cyprus,  pL  xxxiv.  2 ;  and 
Btvue  Arch.,  1874,  pL  iv.,  No.  44,  in  which  volume  is 
an  interesting  article  on  early  engraved  gems  by  Connt 
Cobineau.  In  most  cases  the  designs  though  heraldic 
rather  than  natural,  with  a  prevalence  of  animal  forms 
perhaps  duo  to  notions  of  heraldry,  are  yet  so  singularly 
free  from  Egyptian  or  Assyrian  influence  that  they  must  be 
assigned  as  essentially  Greek  productions,  possibly  from  a 
period  when  Oriental  examples  had  lost  sway.  "  Not  to 
carry  the  image  of  a  god  on  your  seal "  was  a  saying  of 
Pythagoras ;  and,  whatever  bis  reason  for  it  may  have 
been,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  him  founding  a  maxim 
ea  his  father's  profession  of  gem  engraving  (Diogenes 
Lacrt.,  viii  1,  17). 

From  the  time  of  Theodoras  to  that  of  Pyrgoteles  in  the 
4th  century  B.C.  is  a  long  blank  ns  to  names,  but  net  alto- 
gether as  to  gems,  the  production  of  which  may  be  judged 
to  have  been  carried  on  assiduously  from  the  constant 
necessity  of  seals  for  every  variety  of  purpose.  Tho  refer- 
ences to  them  in  Aristophanes,  for  example,  the  lists  of 
them  in  the  ancient  inventories  of  treasures  in  Athens,  and 
tbe  number  of  them  found  by  General  Cesnola  in  the 
tri-asure  chambers  of  Curium  in  Cyprus  confirm  this  fre- 
quent nsagc  during  tho  period  in  question.  To  it  belong 
in  p  articular  tbe  inscribed  gems  mentioned  inAscn^oLooT 
(*..'..  it.  p.  353),  including  the  Woodhouso  intaglio  there 
figured  (p.  358),  which  may  be  referred  to  as  perhaps  the 


very  finest  example  of  Greek  gem  engraving  that  has  coma 
down  to  ns.  It  would  stand  early  in  the  6  th  century  b.g, 
a  date  which  would  also  suit  the  head  of  Eos  from  Ithome 
in  Messcnia  (PI.  L,  fig  14),  the  head  (fig.  5),  the  citharist 
(fig.  9),  while  the  scarabs  (figs.  6,  7),  though  apparently  of 
Etruscan  origin,  obviously  reflect  tho  character  of  archaic 
Greek  art,  as  far  as  c uncerns  the  shallow  cutting  nod  the 
delicate  execution  of  minute  details.  The  touch  which 
isolates  a  design  and  literally  arrests  the  eye  they  do  not 
possess,  but  by  comparison  they  render  it  more  distinct  as 
it  exists  in  the  Woodhouse  gem  already  mentioned,  and  in 
figs.  8,  10-13,  and  15  in  Plate  L,  all  of  which  may  be 
assigned  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.C.  Singularly 
beautiful  in  this  class  are  the  two  Cesnola  gems  (Cyprvt, 
pL  xxx ix.  figs.  1,  2),  the  latter,  simple  and  even  awkward 
in  ports,  yefon  the  whole  conceived  by  a  Greek  mind 
imbued  with  the  poetry  of  art,  while  the  former  is  rather 
a  triumph  of  fanltlcssness,  delicate  as  the  colour  of  the 
atone  on  which  it  is  engraved. 
I  By  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  every  element 
of  archaism  had  vanished ;  but  gems  of  this  period  are 
scarce,  except  in  the  collection  of  St  Petersburg,  which  has 
obtained  them  exclusively  from  tombs  in  tho  Crimea. 
Foremost  among  them  are  the  two  by  Dexamenus  of  Chios, 
the  one,  a  calcedony  with  the  figure  of  a  stork  flying,  and 
inscribed  in  two  Unas,  the  letters  carefully  disposed  above 
each  other,  AEEAMENOS  EIIOIE  XIOS  (Compte-rtndn  dt 
la  Commit*.  Arch.  St  Petersburg,  1861,  pL  vi.  fig.  10), 
and  the  other,  an  agate  with  a  stork  standing  on  one  leg, 
inscribed  AEEAMENOS  simply  (Compte-rendu,  1S65,  pi 
iii.  fig.  40).  A  third  gem,  apparently  by  the  same 
Dexamenus,  is  a  carnelian  belonging  to  Admiral  Soteriades 
in  Athens,  and  has  a  portrait  head,  bearded  and  inscribed 
AEHAMENOS  EIIOIE  (Compte-rendu,  1868,  pi  i.  fig  12;. 
Apart  from  the  splendour  of  their  workmanship,  those  three 
gems  are  interesting  for  the  variety  of  their  inscriptions. 
'  Thus  a  namo  standing  alone  in  the  nominative  case,  when 
it  does  not  describe  the  subject  of  the  design,  will  indicate 
the  artist.  Again,  when  the  nationality  of  the  artist  is 
added  it  should  follow  the  verb  as  a  rule,  which,  however, 
is  not  without  exceptions.  EIIOIE  for  EIIOIEI  is  an 
archaism.  Tho  design  of  a  stork  flying  occurs  on  an  agate 
scarab  in  the  British  Museum,  from  the  old  Cracherode 
collection,  and  therefore  beyond  all  suspicion  of  having  been 
I  copied  from  the  more  recently  discovered  Kertch  gem.  Tbe 
I  condition  of  the  surface  and  tlio  skill  of  execution  ore  both 
interesting.  Beckoned  among  the  best  of  tbo  Crimea  genu, 
and  that  is  equivalent  to  saying  among  the  best  of  all  gems,' 
are  the  following: — (1)  a  burnt  scsraboid  with  an  eagle 
carrying  off  a  hare ;  (2)  a  gem  with  scarab  border  and  tbo 
figure  of  a  youth  seated  playing  on  the  trigonon,  very  mncb 
resembling  the  Woodhouse  intaglio  (both  engraved,  Compte- 
rendu  1871,  pi  vL  figs.  16,  17);  (3)  a  scaraboid  with 
I  border  and  the  design  of  a  horse  running  at  speed,  with 
I  which  may  be  compared  a  carnelian  scamboid  in  the  British 
Museum  from  tho  old  Hamilton  collection,  and  again  on 
this  account  above  suspicion,  if  the  great  beauty  of  the  work 
were  not  alone  convincing ;  the  horse  is  hers  sitmg  by  a 
gadfly;  (4)  an  ovoid  calcedony,  mounted  on  a  chair  to  be 
worn  as  a  collar,  with  an  intaglio  of  a  Gorgon  (3  and  4  en- 
graved,  Cvmpterrndn,  1860,  pL  iv.  figs.  6  and  10).  In 
these,  and  in  almost  all  Greek  gems  belonging  to  this 
period  of  excellence,  the  material  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
consisting  of  agate,  calcedony,  or  carnelian,  just  as  in  tbe 
older  specimens.  Brilliant  colour  and  tranalucenry  are  as 
yet  not  a  necessary  element,  and  accordingly  tho  decern  is 
worked  out  solely  with  a  view  to  its  own  artistic  merit. 

At  this  stage  appears  the  namo  of  Pyrgoteles,  of  whom  it 
is  said  that  he  alone  was  permitted  to  engrave  the  portrait 
head    of  Alexander  the  Great.    The  portrait  b,  id  ot 
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Alexander  given  in  PL  L,  fig.  16,  is  not  likely  to  represent 
the  art  of  this  time,  bat  more  probably  belongs  to  the  ogc 
of  Augustus  who  used  thi3  design  as  a  seal  On  the  other 
hand  the  ancient  pastes  (figs.  20-22)  will  convey  a  notion 
of  the  gem  engraving  of  the  time  of  Alexander.  Still  it 
should  be  observed  that  one  of  the  special  difficulties  of  the 
subject  is  to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  gems  from  this 
period  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  artistic  activity  in  all  direc- 
tions. Possibly  not  a  few  belong  to  it  which  it  is  thought 
safer  to  class  as  Roman.  This  much  at  least  is  certain, 
that  Roman  art  altogether  was  a  prolongation,  hardly  a 
development,  of  the  Macedonian  art.  Those  Roman  en- 
gravers may  have  been  conscious  of  this  who  boldly  placed 
on  their  productions  the  names  of  celebrated  Greek  artists, 
as  for  instance  on  a  garnet  in  the  British  Museum,  having 
a  figure  perhaps  of  Jason  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Phidias  (*EIAIAS  EIIOEI) ;  others  elsewhere  profess  to 
be  the  work  of  Poly cle  tus  or  of  Scopas.  The  same  effrontery 
was  seen  in  sculpture,  and  unfortunately  has  revived  again 
in  the  gem  engraving  of  comparatively  recent  times,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  calcedony  intaglio  of  tho  head  of  Alexander 
the  Great  in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  clearly 
modtvn,  claims  to  be  tho  work  of  Pyrgotelea. 

From  literary  sources  are  known  the  engravers  Apolloni- 
das,  Chronius,  Tryphon,  Satyreius,  and  Dioscurides,  but 
the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  only  is  certain.  He  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  portrait  he  executed,  and  did 
not,  it  may  be  supposed,  inscribe  his  own  name  on  it  in 
full  On  the  other  hand,  if,  as  Pliny  states,  it  became  a 
custom  afterwards  to  seal  with  this  portrait  of  Augustus,  it 
would  be  natural  enough  to  place  on  the  copies  of  it  made 
for  that  purpose  the  name  of  Dioscurides.  With  this  view 
of  the  case  may  be  reconciled  two  gems  bearing  his  signature 
in  the  British  Museum— the  one  a  jacinth,  the  other  a 
sard — and  both  obviously  portraits  which,  though  more 
resembling  Julius  Caesar  than  Augustus,  might  yet  be  re- 
garded as  unsuccessful  portraits  of  the  latter.  Of  the  two 
the  jacinth,  which  is  from  the  Blscas  collection,  is 
doubted  by  Brunn ;  the  other  is  a  higher  class  of  work, 
and  yet  even  it  presents  some  difficulties  that  require  the 
theory  of  an  imitator,  most  probably  a  Roman  one.  The 
obtrusive  display  of  the  wreath  and  the  fringe  of  drapery 
round  the  bust  are  details  which,  apart  from  the  style  of 
workmanship,  are  objectionable.  That  the  name  of  this 
engraver  has  been  often  added  to  modern  gems  is  true 
enough,  and  in  some  cases  also  it  may  have  been  in  modern 
times  inscribed  on  perfectly  ancient  gems.  '  Even  among 
those  which  appear  to  be  in  all  respects  antique  there  are 
differences  in  the  spelling  and  form  of  the  letters  not  to  be 
accounted  for  if  they  had  come  from  his  hand,  but  intel- 
ligible if  they  had  been  made  by  ancient  copyists.  Abbre- 
viations such  as  AI02K  for  Dioscurides,  or  EfJIT  for 
Epityochanns,  are  always  suspicious.  ETHTYTXA,  on  a 
beautiful  cameo  of  the  young  Marcel  I  us,  might  seem  to  have 
bocu  abbreviated  by  the  accident  which  broke  off  the  lower 
part  of  tho  gem,  but  tho  inscription  does  nut  bear  examina- 
tion except  as  the  work  of  a  modern  hand.  Not  necessarily 
modern  is  the  inscription  AI02KOYPIA,  on  a  fragmentary 
amethyst,  with  a  bead  which  may  perhaps  have  been  meant 
for  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  portrait,  as  has  been  said, 
was  used  as  a  seal  by  Augustus,  and  may  have  been  exe- 
cuted for  him  by  Dioscurides.  It  is  possibly  ax  ancient 
copy  of  this  seal,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the 
original  artist  to  show  that  it  is  so.  With  regard  to  the 
question  whether  a  name  standing  in  the  genitive  case  may 
indicate  the  engraver,  the  evidence  is  affirmative,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  names  are  most  frequently 
Greek,  while  tho  owners  or  collectors  of  gems  in  Italy  were 
Romans.  Collecting  was  a  passion  with  wealthy  Romans, 
but  their  names  have  not  survived  on  gems.    Names  like 
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Aulus  or  Gnseus,  written  in  Greek  letters,  cannot  indicate 
a  Roman  of  position)  but  on  the  contrary  show  that  it  was 
to  the  naturalized  Greeks  that  the  IlomaoB  looked  for  their 
engravers.  When,  for  instance,  one  gem  reads  20A0NO2 
and  another  20AGN  EUOIEI,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
we  have  to  do  in  both  with  an  engraver  named  Solon,  if  the 
inscriptions  are  genuine.  The  former  occurs  on  a  gem 
found  with  jewellery  at  Pompeii  (BtJlet.  a"  I  rut  Arch.,  1863, 
p.  91 ),  so  that  if  the  other  examples  of  it,  e.g.,  on  the  Stroxzi 
Medusa  ia  the  British  Museum,  and  on  the  so-called  head 
of  Maecenas,  be  inventions  of  the  16th  or  17th  centuries, 
they  are  at  least  correct  in  reproducing  a  name  which  ia 
now  seen  on  one  undoubtedly  ancient  intaglio.  Obviously 
one  or  more  gems  so  inscribed  mast  liave  existed  in  the 
16th  or  17th  centuries,  and  this  fact  alone  of  the  existence 
of  several  gems  with  the  same  name  would  suggest  if  not 
actually  provo  thU  it  was  the  name  of  an  engraver.  The 
other  inscription,  50AGN  EUOIEI,  on  an  intaglio  of 
Diomedes  carrying  off  the  Palladium,  though  known 
since  tho  year  1660,  has  not  always  passed  unchallenged. 
Tho  Medusa  just  mentioned  is  a  gem  of  extraordinary  pre- 
tensions, but  very  unsatisfactory  when  compared  with  good 
Greek  work.  In  the  matter  of  names  the  evidence  as  to 
the  Greek  usage,  though  very  slight,  is  not  at  variance  with 
what  may  be  gathered  from  the  coins  where  the  names  of 
the  die-sinkers  appear  either  in  the  nominative  or  genitive 
case. 

In  the  discussions  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  proper  in  the 
way  of  engraven'  signatures,  frequent  reference  is  made  to 
the  inscription  EYTYXHS  AI02KOYPIAOY  AirEAI02 
EFJ,  which  occurs  twice— on  a  pale  amethyst  said  last 
century  to  belong  to  the  prince  of  Avella,  and  on  an 
amethyst  in  the  Marlborough  collection.  The  design  on  the 
two  is  identical,  consisting  of  a  helmcted  bust  of  Minerva 
in  full  face.  Unless  what  was  formerly  the  Avella  gem  ia 
now  the  gem  belonging  to  the  Marchese  Strossi  of  Florence, 
then  this  again  must  be  a  third  example  Professor 
Maskelyne  in  his  Catalogue  quotes  Mr  King  as  agreeing 
with  him  that  the  Marlborough  gem  (No.  81)  ia  not  a  copy 
as  Brunn  supposed,  but  may  be  regarded  as  an  original  work 
of  Eutyches  till  the  Avella  gem  be  proved  to  exist  elsewhere. 
But  Stephani  insists  on  the  inscription  being  a  modern  pro- 
duction, especially  on  account  of  the  contraction  Ell  for 
EnOIEl,  which  he  says  had  arisen  through  the  last  letters 
01E1  being  hidden  from  the  modern  copyist,  either  owing 
to  the  setting,  or  from  some  other  cause.  The  gem  which 
Cyriacua  of  Ancona  and  a  contemporary  of  Jus  saw  and 
described  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  bad  the  full 
inscription,  and  possibly  it  was  from  sd  inexact  impression 
of  it  that  the  Marlborough  gem  was  made  (Comple-remiu, 
1861,  p.  157).  Another  celebrated  Marlborough  gem  with 
the  head  of  the  dog-star  Sinus,  inscribed  TAIOS  EIIOIEI. 
is  condemned  by  Professor  Maskelyne  in  bis  Catalogue  (No. 
270),  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Apparently  meant  for  the  same 
engraver,  though  written  differently,  is  the  TNAIOS  on  tho 
beryl  in  the  British  Museum  with  the  head  of  Hercules,  a» 
to  which  Holder's  adverse  judgment  appears  to  be  entirely 
just  2KYAAE,  which  is  found  on  an  amethyst  head  of 
Pan  in  the  British  Museum  executed  with  wonderful  exact- 
ness of  detail,  is  not  disputed,  except  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
name  of  the  engraver  or  the]  owner.  Among  the  other 
names  which  have  been  more  or  less  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion are  those  of  Uyllus,  who  also  claims  to  be  a  son  of 
Dioscurides,  Epitynchanus,  Agathopus,  Euodns,  Felix, 
Mycon,  Allion,  Admon,  Onesos,  Protarchus,  and  Alexas. 

The  habit  of  gem  collecting  is  recorded  firrt  in  the  inrtauiw  of 
lameniaa,  •  musician  of  Cyprus,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  the 
4th  century  D.C.  But  though  Individ  mi'  collector*  are  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  time  of  Mithradates,  whoso  cabinet  was  carried 
on  to  Rome  by  Pompey,  still  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  ciiatrd, 
if  not  pretty  generally,  yet  in  atich  places  a*  Cyrene,  where  tho 
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jxuwioa  for  (rem*  wu  so  gre*>t  that  the  poorest  person  owned  one 
wortn  10  minis,  and  where,  according  to  Jilian  [Var.  Hilt.,  xii. 
c  80),  the  a  kill  in  engraving  wu  astonishing.  The  first  cabinet 
'.dactyliotheoa)  in  Rome  wu  that  of  Scaurus,  a  step  son  of  Sulla. 
Osetmr  it  amid  to  have  formed  aix  cabinets  for  public  exhibition,  and 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  all  men  of  refinement  were  supiiosrd  to 
be  judges  both  of  the  art  and  the  anility  of  the  stones.  To  this 
pretension  is  doubtless  due  most  of  the  existing  genu  engraved  oo 
large  beautiful  jacinths,  garnets,  sards,  beryls,  and  amethysts, 
leaving,  as  regards  purely  technical  skill,  nothing  to  be  desired. 
Except  in  portraiture,  and  in  grylli  or  conceits,  in  which  various 
things  are  combined  into  one,  often  with  much  skill,  the  subjects 
were  as  a  rule  only  variations  or  adaptations  of  old  types  handed 
down  from  the  Greeks.  When  new  and  distinctly  Roman  subjects 
occur,  such  as  the  finding  of  the  head  on  the  Capitol,  or  F»ustulus, 
or  the  she-wolf  with  the  twins,  b:'.h  the  stones  and  the  work- 
manship are  poor.  In  such  cases,  where  the  design  stirs  a  genuine 
national  interest,  it  may  happen  that  very  little  of  artistic  rendering 
will  be  acceptable  rather  than  otherwise,  and  mnch  more  is  this 
true  when  the  design  U  a  symbol  of  some  articlo  of  faith,  as  in  the 
early  Christian  gems.  There  both  the  art  and  the  material  are  at 
what  may  be  called  the  zero  of  engraving ;  that  is  to  say,  it  has 
reached  the  point  beyond  which  barbarousncss  or  folly  sets  in  The 
ujii.i1  subjects  on  the  early  Christian  gems  are  the  fish,  anchor,  ship, 
dor^  the  good  shepherd,  and,  according  to  Clemens,  the  lyre. 
Under  the  Gnostics,  however,  with  whom  there  was  more  of  specu- 
tV-lion  than  of  faith,  symbolism  was  developed  to  an  extent  which 
no  art  could  realize  without  the  aid  of  writing.  A  gem  was  to 
them  a  talisman  more  or  less  elaborate,  and  the  difficulty  is  to 
make  out  how  they  carried  them.  Many  specimens  cxUt,  but  none 
•bow  signs  of  mounting.  The  materials  are  usually  haamatite  or 
iaspar.  As  regards  the  designs,  it  is  clear  that  Egyptian  sources 
have  been  most  drawn  upon.  But  the  symbolism  is  also  largely 
associated  with  Mithraic  worship.  The  name  Abraxas  or  Abrasax, 
which,  from  its  frequency  on  these  gems,  has  led  to  their  being 
called  also  "Abraxas  gems,"  is,  when  the  Greek  letters  of  which  it 
la  composed  are  treated  as  Greek  numerals,  equal  to  385,  the  num- 
ber of  day*  in  a  year,  and  the  soma  is  the  case  with  MEiePAX 

More  interesting,  from  the  occasionally  forcible  portraiture  and 
the  splendour  of  some  of  the  jacinths  employed,  are  the  Sassanian 
gems,  which  as  a  class  may  be  said  to  represent  the  lost  stage  of 
true  gem  engraving  in  ancient  times.  In  the  middle  ages  and 
onwards  metal  stamps  were  found  more  serviceable  for  the  purpose 
of  sealing,  and  though  engraved  gems  still  continued  to  be  a  luxury 
of  the  great,  the  old  traditions  were  broken  through,  as  may  be 
•een,  for  example,  in  the  large  crystal  in  the  British  Museum  repre- 
senting Susanna  and  the  Elders,  made  by  order  of  the  French  king 
Lothair,  95  4-988.  With  the  revival  of  classical  taste*  under 
the  patronage  of  popes  and  princes  in  the  Cinqueceuto  period,  it 
tu  natural  that  this  branch  of  art  ahould  have  a  new  career  of 
activity,  which,  after  a  lapse  during  the  17th  century,  again  during 
the  lost  century  revived  under  an  even  greater  amount  of  encour- 
agement from  men  of  wealth  and  rank.  In  thi*  last  period  the 
names  of  engravers  who  succeeded  best  in  imitating  classical  design* 
were  Piehler  ( PL  I.,  fig.  28 ),  Natter,  and  the  Englishmen  Marchant  ( tig. 
29)  and  Burch.  Compared  with  the  Greek  gems  on  tho  same  plate, 
it  will  be  seen  that  what  at  first  sight  is  attractive  as  refined  and 
delicate  is  after  all  mere  pretence  of  refinement,  and  entirely  devoid 
of  the  ancient  spirit  The  success  with  which  modern  engraver* 
imposed  on  collectors  i*  recorded  in  many  instances,  of  which  one 
may  be  taken  as  an  instructive  type.  In  the  Bibliotheque  in  Pari* 
(Cliabouillct'a  catalogue,  No.  2337)  U  a  gem  familiarly  known  as 
the  signet  of  Michelangelo,  the  subject  being  a  Bacchanalian 
scene.  So  mnch  did  he  admire  it,  the  story  says,  that  he  copied 
from  it  one  of  the  group*  in  his  paintings  in  the  SUline  chapel. 
The  gem,  however,  fi  evidently  in  this  part  of  it  a  more  copy  from 
Michelangelo'*  group,  and  altogether  is  a  later  production. 

The  gems  engraved  in  Plata  I.  show  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  art  from  the  earliest  time*  down  to  last  century. 
They  an  all  in  the  British  Museum,  and  are  enlarged  to  about  n 
half  more  than  their  real  sue.     No.  1,  Porcelain  scarab,  from 
Camirns  in  Rhode* ;  No.  2,  Carnclian,  lentoid  gem,  from  Ialy.i&u.t, 
in  Rhode*:  No.  3,  Crystal,  lentoid,  also  from  lulyssus  ;  JSo.  4, 
Paste  scaraboid,  from  Tharraa,  in  Sardinia  ;  No.  5,  Carnelian,  head 
of  a  king ;  No.  6,  Crystal  scarab,  Gorgon  ;  No.  7,  Carnclian  scarab, 
Citharist ;  No.  8,  Sard,  female  figure  with  water  jar;  No.  9,  Steatite 
•caraboid,  Cithariat ;  Nos.  10-13,  Four  aides  of  an  amethyst, 
Mamada  ;  No.  14,  Agate,  Eos ;  No.  15,  Carnelian,  unknown  ;  No. 
18,  Carnelian,  head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  Helios  ;  No.  17, 
Said,  head  of  Zens;  No.  18,  Sardonyx  cameo,  Acta'on  ;  No.  19, 
Sardonyx  cameo,  head  of  Athena;  No.  20,  Paste,  Victory;  No. 
11,  Paste,  Msenad ;  No.  22,  Paste,  Victory  sacrificing  bull ;  No. 
13,  Agate  scaraboid.  Priest :  No.  24,  Amethyst,  head  of  Brutus  (t) 
from  Rhodes,  inscribed  C  .  I  .  Q.J  No.  25,  Jacinth,  Suasanian  per- 
trait ;  No.  28,  Gnostio  gem  ;  No.  27,  Christian  gem,  the  Good 
SLepherd;  No.  28,  Modern  gem,  by  Piehler;  No.  29,  Modern 
gva,  by  Marchant. 


Literature. — SeeM.  A.  Levy,  Sitgel  unJOrmmen,  with  three  plate* 
of  gems  having  Phoenician,  Aramaic,  and  old  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
Breslau,  1889  ;  and,  on  the  same  subject,  De  Vogue,  in  the  Rent* 
Arehiologique,  1888  (xvii.),  p.  432,  id.  14-18;  De  Saulcy,  in  the 
Rev.  Arch.,  1869  (xx.),  p.  101,  "  Recherche*  sur  le  costume  cbes 
les  Juifs;"  Victor  Ancessi,  L'Egypte  et  MoUe,  Paris,  1875,  giving  on 
plate  7  a  fanciful  restoration  of  an  Egyptian  breastplate  ;  Soldi,  in 
the  Rev.  Arch.,  1874  (xxviii.),  p.  147,  on  Babylonian  cylinder*; 
Count  Gobincan,  in  the  Rev.  Arch.,  1874  (xxvii.),  p.  Ill  and  p. 
179,  on  early  Oriental  gem  engraving.  Fr.  Ler.ormant,  in  the  Rev. 
Arch..  1874  (xxviii.),  pi.  12,  givesfive  examples  of  early  lentoid  gems, 
and  seven  more  gems  of  the  same  class  are  given  by  A.  S.  Murray 
in  the  Tier.  Arch.,  1878,  pi.  20.  On  Greek  and  Roman  gems  the, 
principal  authorities  are  holder.  Getammclte  Stkr\ften,  iii  and  v., 
and  Stephaui,  in  his  note*  to  these  volumes,  and  in  the  Cemptt- 
rtrulu  de  la  Commission  Imperial*  de  St  Pctertbourg,  1870-1,  p. 
215  and  pp.  221-224.  Opposed  to  them  is  Brunn,  in  his  Gesehicht* 
der  Oriechischen  Kiinstlcr  (1659),  ii.  p.  443,  where  a  full  discussion 
of  Greek  and  Roman  gems  will  bo  found.  See  also  K reuse, 
Pyrgetclet,  Halle,  1854,  and  Bolldlinc  <UIC  hit.  Rom.,  1831,  p. 
105  ;  1834,  p.  116  ;  and  1839,  p.  99.  In  England  the  autho- 
rity i*  C.  W.  King,  Antique  (Jemi,  2d  edit,  London,  1806; 
Handbook  of  Engraved  Genu,  1866 ;  Precious  Stones,  1865 ; 
Gnostic  Gems,  1S64  ;  and  appendix  on  ancient  gems  in  CesnolY* 
Cyprus,  which  give*  11  plate*  of  gem*.  Of  ipecial  interest 
as  regards  the  stone*  used  by  ancients,  and  valuable  as  a  criticism 
of  a  aingle  collection,  is  Prof.  Msakolyne's  Catalogue  of  th*  UarU 
borough  Collection,  privately  printed  in  1670.  This  collection  is  now 
the  property  of  Mr  Bromielow.  On  Abraxas  gems  see  Barzilai.  Qli 
Abraxi,  Trieste,  1873,  and  Matter,  Histoirt  du  Gnosticism*.  Am 
indispensable  book  of  reference  is  Rospe's  Catalogue  of  Tassie's 
large  series  of  Sulphur  Casts.  Among  catalogues  of  public  collec- 
tionsare  Tolkcn's  irerzeichnissd. preuo.  Gemmtn,  1835;  Chabouillet'* 
Catalogue  des  Cam  fee  et  Pierre*  Gravies  de  la  Biblicthiqu*  Imperial*, 
Paris,  1856;  and  Jansson's  Medcrlandsch-Rom.  Daktyliotheek,  Ley- 
den,  1844.  Older  works  are  generally  of  small  critical  value,  but 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — Winckelmann,  Description  de* 
Pierre*  Gravies  du  Feu  Baron  ds  Stosch,  Florence,  1760  ;  Visconti, 
Overt  Varit,  ii.  p.  115-386;  Maricttc,  TraM  des  Pierre*  Orotic* ; 
Millin,  Pierre*  Gravies,  and  Introduction  a  l" Etude  des  Pierre* 
Gravies,  Paris,  1796.  (A.  8.  M.) 

GEMSBOK  {Oryx  gattlla,  Gray),  a  specie*  of  antelope, 
abounding  on  the  dry  yet  fertile  plains  of  South  Africa, 
where  it  feeds  on  tho  bulbs  of  water-root  and  other  kinds 
of  succulent  vegetation,  by  means  of  which  the  antelopes 
of  those  regions  are  oblo  to  subsist  without  water  for 


Gcmsbok. 

months  together.  It  is  a  large  and  powerful  anitcnr, 
measuring  about  5  feet  in  length  and  over  3  feet  in  height 
at  the  shoulders.  Its  horns,  situated  t :»  the  same  plane 
with  its  forehead,  exceed  2  feet  in  length,  ore  almost 
straight,  and  are  obscurely  ringed  throughout  their  lower 
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half.  The  colour  of  the  upper' part  of  the  body  is  a  rusty 
grey,  and  of  the  tinder  part  white,'  while  these  arc  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  well-defined  black  band  on  each  aide. 
Toe-so  bands  unite  on  the  brcaat,  and  are  cootinaed  as  a  single 
black  band  until  reaching  the  lower  jaw,  when  they  again 
difiio  and  form  two  transverse  bands  on  the  bead,  termin- 
ating at  the  _i>ase  of  the  horns.  The  head  otherwise  is 
white,  as  also  are  the  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
thighs,  which  are  black.  The  striking  appearance  presented 
by  this  antelope  is  in  great  port  duo  to  the  absence  of  any 
blending  iu  the  different  colours  of  its  body.  The  goms- 
bok  avoids  the  woods,  living  on  the  open  plains  in  pairs 
or  in  small  groups  of  four  or  five.  Possessing  powerful 
weapons  ot  attack  in  its  long  epsar-like  horns,  and  with 
imple  courage  to  use  them,  this  animal,  especially  when 
wounded,  ia  a  formidiible  antagonist  both  to  man  and  to  tho 
numerous  beasts  of  prey  which  are  attracted  to  the  karroos 
of  the  Cape  by  the  presence  of  this  and  other  ruminant 
species.  It  is  said  to  defend  itself  not  unfrequently  with 
success  against  tho  lion.  Its  flesh  is  esteemed  as  a  delicacy, 
and  its  hide  forms  a  valuable  leather. 

GENDARMERIE,  a  body  of  troops  or  police  in  France, 
composed  of  gendarme*,  or  men-at-arms.  In  the  days  of 
chivulry  they  were  mounted  and  armed  cap-a-pie,  and 
attended  each  by  fivo  soldiers  of  inferior  rank  and  more 
lightly  armed.  They  wen  then  furnished  by  the  fiefs,  and 
marched  in  the  train  of  the  knights  and  esquires.  In  1 139 
this  feudal  gendarmerie  was  replaced  by  the  eompagnie* 
dordonnance  which  Charles  VIL  formed  when  the  English 
were  driven  out  of  France,  and  which  were  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  kingdom  for  preserving 
order  and  maintaining  the  king's  authority.  These  com- 
panies, fifteen  in  number,  were  composed  of  100  lances  or 
gendarmes  fully  equipped,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
at  least  three  archers,  one  ooutUtier  (soldier  armed  with  a 
cutlass)  and  one  varlH  (soldier's  servant).  The  atates- 
genoral  of  Orleans  (1439)  had  voted  a  yearly  subsidy  of 
1,200,000  livres  ia  perpetuity  to  keep  up  this  national 
soldiery,  which  replaced  the  bands  of  mercenaries  who  for 
about  a  century  had  made  France  their  prey.  The  number 
and  composition  of  the  eompagnie*  d'ordonnance  were 
changed  more  than  once  before  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This 
sovereign  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  found  only  eight 
companies  of  gendarmes ;  but  after  the  victory  of  Fleurus 
(1690),  which  hud  been  decided  by  their  courage,  ho 
increased  their  number  to  sixteen.  The  four  first  companies 
were  designated  by  the  names  of  Gendarme*  ecottait, 
Gendarme*  anglait,  Gendarme*  bourguignon*,  and  Gen- 
darnu*  fttmand*,  from  tbe  nationality  of  the  soldiers  who 
had  originally  composed  them ;  but  at  that  time  they  con- 
sisted entirely  of  French  soldiers  and  officers.  These  four 
companies  bad  a  captain-general,  who  was  the  king.  The 
fifth  company  was  that  of  the  queen ;  and  the  others  bore 
the  name  of  the  princes  who  respectively  commanded  them. 
This  organization  lasted  till  1787,  when  Louis  XVL  dis- 
solved it,  only  retaining  the  Gendarme*  ieostau  in  his  body- 
guard The  great  Revolution  swept  away  all  these  Institu- 
tions of  the  monarchy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
revival  of  the  Gendarme*  de  la  garde  at  the  Restoration,  tho 
word  gendarmerie  had  thenceforth  an  altogether  different 
meaning.  It  has  been  since  that  time  employed  to  denote 
■  military  police,  whose  duties  are  to  watch  over  the  public 
safety,  keep  order,  and  enforce  the  execution  of  the  laws. 
This  police  force  superseded  the  old  marechautsie. 

The  law  of  the  28th  Germinal,  An  VI.  07th  April  1707),  and 
tho  iv  .  J  ordinance  of  the  29th  October  1820,  organized  the  gen- 
darmerie, and  laid  down  tho  general  rules  that  are  still  in  force, 
dividing  it  into  legions  and  companies,  and  the  latter  into  hriiraHea. 
In  time  of  war  a  colonel  of  gendarmerie,  with  the  titlu  of  cr<tn«f- 
k,  is  attached  to  tho  army  with  a  detachment  of  gendarmes, 
-  tit*  Though  placed 


Em 


tinder  the  control  of  the  minister  of  war,  tli«  gendarmerie  is  a'ao  at 
the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  ai  a  police  fores,  of  taw 
minister  of  justice  as  swnu  to  (nurt  the  execution  of  judicial  aeas- 
tcDOM  and  polios  rcgttJitioDS,  and  also  of  the  minister  of  marine 
ami  colonies  for  eiifon-iug  his  authority  over  marine*  and  sailors  in 

.  (institute  *  special  corps  established  first  in  1602,  and  successively 


.  (institute  *  special  corps  established  first  in  lb02,  and  successively 
called  Otndarmtrit  rfs  Pari;  Gard*  royaU,  and  Gunk  municipal*. 
Suppressed  by  the  provisional  Government  in  1848,  the  Garde  do 
Paris  waa  soon  reorganized.  It  ia  now  coruixned  of  0  squadron*  id 
cavalry  and  '21  companies  of  infantry,  and  is  officially  styled  Garde 
ripublirain*  de  t^tn*.  Both  in  tbs  Oardt  rfyublicaxnt  and  is  tbe 
Icji'.nt,  tho  gendarmes  consist  lor  the  most  part  of  deterring 
soldiers  of  the  regular  army,  who  have  been  drafted  into  this  ser- 
vice, where,  with  othw  privileges,  they  bare  a  much  higher  rate 
of  pay  thin  tbs  soid.ers  of  the  Una.  Their  total  numbers  are 
about  40,000,  nude  up  of  tho  Garde  da  Paris  as  above,  31  pro- 
vincial legions,  1  legion  of  gendarmerie  mobile,  and  the  OtnaarjarU 
colonial*. 

Uussia  also  nas  a  gendarmerie,  a  secret  police  appointed  in  all 
towns  of  the  empire  to  watch  over  ltuaaian  subjects  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  and  to  report  to  the  chancery  office  such  information 
as  they  receive  from  their  detectives  sad  secret  amenta. 

For  the  history  of  the  old  French  gendarmerie  before  1766  see 
Cheruel,  Didwnnairc  h.  ittoriqu*  dr*  institution!  tie  la  Prune*,  2  vols., 
and  Laeroix,  Fit  miiitairt  *t  rtlifjietm  on  moytn  dgjt  ct  d  JV/'cxrue 
a>  la  JUnaiManee ;  and  for  tbe  present  gendarmerie,  Ritrroanu-ilum 
<U  U  Omdarmcrit,  1871,  and  Anrnnain  mHiiain,  1877. 

GENEALOGY.  BiUieaL— The  word  "genealogy* 
(ytyeaXoyux),  which  occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament 
(1  Tim  v  4 ;  Tit.  iii.  9;  compare  also  Heb  viL  3,  6)  in  the 
ordinary  concrete  sense  of  '•  pedigree"  or  "list  of  ancestors,'* 
is  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures,  but  only  in  Chronicles- 
Ezra-Nehemiah,  where  the  words  C*P!  and  &t*!$P,  which  arw 
peculiar  to  that  work,  are  invariably  rendered  "genealogy" 
and  "  to  reckon  by  genealogy."    This  translation,  however, 
is  of  somewhat  doubtful  accuracy;  for,  whatever  tbe 
original  meaning  of  the  root       may  have  been,1  therr 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  noun  and  the  vert 
connected  with  it  were  used'  in  later  Hebrew  simply  be 
denote  respectively  the  roll  and  the  act  of  registration1 
and  that  the  "book"  alluded  to  in  Neh.  vii.  5  (iu  A.  V. 
"  resnster  of  the  genealogy")  was  genealogical  only  in  to  fas 
as  the  individuals  registered  in  it  were  classified  according 
to  their  "houses,"*  "families,"  and  "tribes."   While  t 
catalogue  of  this  sort  was  admirably  fitted  to  be  a  per 
manent  record  of  tribal  relations  in  Israel,  as  those  subsistox 
at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  there  is  not  any  reason  tr 
suppose  that  it  made  any  attempt  to  trace  them  throu«rl 
previous  generations.1   The  scripture  genealogies,  proper!} 

1  According  to  Earald  (OeacA.  d\  V.  Ur.  i.  281,  </.  AIL  S63)  » 
meant  properly  "to  count"  In  tho  LXX.  the  Ilithpael  is  rendem 
differently  in  each  passage  where  it  occurs;  ly*na*.oy4\tn  1>  only  j»»> 
given.  In  Ezra  n.  62  the  translation  is  yprntpifr  «4tw->  ti  tutm*r>fy 
(Vulg.,  acripturarn  genealogiss  sua;);  in  Nch.  vii  64  it  is  -)^acJ|» 
Itan&r  rvt  ewotlas  (scripturam  suem  In  ceasu).  It  may  be  ad*  tat 
that  the  habit  of  taking  a  written  census  of  sections  of  the  populati  sa 
or  even  of  tbe  entire  nation,  was  obv  iou»ly  not  u nfnmilisr  to  Die  J«  «s 
This  appears  from  numerous  Indications  la  the  earlier  historical  boot* 
e.g.,  Num.  L  18,  where  the  word  (used  here  only)  is  vTflf}*!  »»  v  el 

lxxxvii.  6. 

'  'When,  for  example,  we  read  in  1  Cm*,  vii.  6,  7  that  Benjamin  i  *t 
three  sons  (Bel a,  Becher,  and  Jedlael);  in  vlU.  1.  2  that  be  had  ti 
{Bela,  Asbbel,  Aharah,  Nohab,  and  Kapha);  in  Numb.  xxvi.  38  sa  it 
that  he  had  live,  but  that  their  namea  were  Belah,  Aahbel,  Ahiram,  6  s> 
pham,  and  Bupham;  and,  finally,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21  that  they  numU  «m 
ten  "souls"  (Dels,  Becher,  Aahbel,  Gera,  Naaman,£hi,  «o*h,  Mupp  p, 
Huppim,  aiaO  Ard);  or  when  the  descendants  of  Beia  are  varioi  «1> 
given,  in  1  Chr.  vii.  7  as  Eiboo,  Vzii,  Uuiel,  Jerbnoth,  and  Iri  •  ia 
1  Chr.  viii.  8-5,  as  Adder,  Qera,  Ablhud,  Abisbua,  Naamen,  Aht  ah, 
Gera,  Shephupban,  and  Huram ;  and  in  Numb.  xxvi.  40  as  Ard  sd 
Naaman,  the  simple  explanation  (after  all  due  allowance  for  con  ip> 
tions  in  the  text  has  been  made)  seems  to  be,  that  in  tbe  course  6  • 
long  history  the  Betdamite  tribe  included  a  varying  number  of  faml  es 
or  elans  with  varying  names.  Simitar  instances  miiht  be  indeflnit  tf 
multiplied.  It  ought  to  lw  a-Med,  however,  that  crlticisin  has  not ;  ♦* 
by  any  means  completed  its  task  on  the  book  of  Chronicles  to  I'J  fien  a 
logical  bearings.  See  Wellhauscn.  tVrsrAieAfs  hratte,  I  880  *r/.,  18li 
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so  called,  are  ratber  to  be  sought  for  in  these  mijpl 
(A.  V.  "generations ; "  Gen.  ii.  4;  v.  1 ;  vi.  9  ;  x.  1,  <fcc  ;  3a, 
▼i.  16,  19,  Ac ;  Nora.  UL  1)  so  frequently  met  with  in 
some  othsr  canonical  books,  aud  ao  specially  characteristic 
of  the  first  hook  of  the  Pentateuch  as  apparently  to  have 
suggested  tc  the  Alexandrian  translators  its  distinctive  name 
of  -y&eo-ic.    These  login  with  the  antediluvian  period,  aud 
indeed  with  "the  generations  (or  genealogy)  of  the  heavens 
and  of  tho  earth."    The  descendants  of  Adam  are  traced 
through  the  lines  of  Cain  and  of  Beth  respectively  to  the 
seventh  and  to  tho  ninth  generation.    In  the  two  lists  the 
frequent  similarity  of  the  names  has  not  escaped  obscrva- 
tion;  nor  has  the  symmetry  of  the  numbers  (in  one  case,  a 
series  of  seven,  the  seventh  branching  into  three ;  ^n  the 
other  a  series  of  ten,  in  which  the  seventh  is  peculiarly 
prominent,  while  the  tenth  branches  into  three).   The  very 
ancicut  tradition  which  they  embody  is  not  at  present  so 
generally  believed  to  convey  actual  personal  history  as  once 
it  was,  but  by  thoso  who  view  them  as  more  or  less  ideal 
in  their  character  their  significance  baa  been  very  variously 
estimated, — some  seeing  In  them  the  survival  of  ancient 
myths,  perhaps  solar  in  their  character;  others  interpreting 
tbern  as  representing  successive  dynasties,  or  immigrations, 
or  stages  of  culture  within  a  given  area  in  prehistoric  times ; 
while  such  interpreters  as  Philo  allegorize  them  in  a  purely 
spiritual  sense.   The  same  differences  of  view  find  expres- 
sion when  the  genealogies  of  the  immediately  post-diluvian 
period  eome  to  be  considered.  In  Gen.  xt  a  series  of  nine 
derations  (or,  according  to  the  LXX.,  ten)  from  Shem  to 
is  given ;  tho  symmetrical  number  again  attracts 
j  and  in  the  list  some  names  at  least  can  be  identified 
as  having  belonged  to  special  nationalities ;  Arpbaxad,  for 
example,  is  probably  equivalent  to  tho  Arrhapochitis  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  1).   That  this  "genealogy"  was  in  intention 
ethnographical  rather  than  personal  finds  confirmation  from 
the  expansion  which  it  receives  iu  tho  very  interesting 
sketch  of  a  gcnealcxpa  universal  is  in  Gen.  x.,  where  the  sons 
of  Shorn,  besides  Arphaxad,  arc  said  to  have  been  Ehvm, 
Auhur,  Lud,  and  Aram,  while  from  Aram  were  descended 
Uz,  Hul,  C  ether,  and  Mash  or  Meshech  (compare  1  Chron. 
L  17) ;  and  again,  among  the  sons  of  Joktau,  the  (younger) 
brother  of  Peleg,  are  found  Haxarmaveth,  Sheba,  Opbtr, 
and  Havilah.  Throughout  Gen.  x,  indeed,  a  thorough  con- 
sciousness of  a  purely  ethnographical  purpose  is  manifest, 
and  in  many  instances  the  device  of  using  personal  names 
to  convey  ethnological  statements  is  entirely  dropped  (Gen. 
x,  13,  14,  16-18).   Historians  and  critics  are  not  yet 
entirely  at  one  as  to  the  view  which  ought  to  be  taken  of 
tho  genealogies  which  begin  with  Abraham.    As  is  well 
known,  theso  follow  the  line  of  Isaac,  but  give  also  the 
collateral  lines  of  Iahmacl  and  of  the  children  of  Ketureb, 
and  again  trace  tho  descendants  not  only  of  Jacob  but  also 
of  Esau ;  and  so  much  at  least  is  unanimously  held  that, 
even  if  strictly  historical  so  far  as  tho  children  of  Israel  arc 
concerned,  they  cannot  bo  supposed  to  bo  complete-  for  tho 
centuries  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt    There  seems  no 
reason  toMoubt,  however,  that  tho  distribution  into  tribes 
(ntap  or  cpje?)  families  (rfaqfa)  and  houses  (irVa^irj) 
lay  at  the  basis  of  the  organization  of  the  Israelites  from 
the  earliest  period  of  their  independent  national  life,  ao  that 
at  any  given  time  each  man  would  be  able  to  tell  what 
house  he  belonged  to,  what  other  bouses  belonged  to  the 
same  family,  and  what  other  families  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe  with  himself.  There  are  indications  of  repeated 
censuses,  in  which  the  people  were  systematically  enrolled 
for  fiscal  and  military  purposes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  said,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  evidence 
that  the  or  "  officers,"  ao  frequently  mentioned  in  the 

PenUUiuch,'  had  functions  at  all  corresponding  to  those  of 
a  heralds'  college,  if  indeed  it  can  be  regarded  as  made  out 


that  they  were  scribes  at  alL  The  statements  which  are 
continually  made  as  to  the  unbroken  continuity  and  exhaus- 
tive fulness  of  the  genealogical  records  of  the  twelve  tribe* 
of  Israel  are  not  bomo  out  by  any  sober  reading  of  the  facts 
of  history,  aa  these  have, come  down  to  us;  and,  erven  in  the 
case  of  the  Aaronic  and  Davidie  families,  there  ore  some 
circumstances  that  warn  against  too  absolute  confidence  in 
the  strict  literality  of  the  lists  which  have  reached  our 
hands.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  from  tho  beginning  of 
tho  post-exile  poriod  (Ezr.  ii.  62,  Neh.  viL  64)  great  im- 
portance was  attached  to  purity  of  lineal  descent  in  tho  case 
of  priests ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Joseph  us  (C<mt,  Ap.t  i. 
7)  members  of  the  priestly  caste  were  in  the  habit  of  prov- 
ing their  legitimacy  by  means  of  public  documents,  which 
he  refers  to  aa  bqntxrtai.  ScXroc  But  a  comparison  of  the 
pedigree  (whethor  official  or  personal)  of  Jehosadok  (1  Chr. 
vi  3-15 ;  cf.  Ezra  vii.  1)  with  the  enumeration  of  Aaron's 
successors  in  the  high  priesthood,  as  given  by  Josephus  and 
repeated  in  the  Seder  Olam,  suggests  that,  for  the  period 
preceding  the  captivity  at  least,  the  materials  for  a  com- 
plete list  must  have  been  somewhat  defective  That  in  the 
caso  of  the  house  of  David,  in  like  manner,  some  real  uncer- 
tainty fcxisted  would  seem  to  be  a  legitimate  inference,  not 
only  from  the  Chronicler's  obscurity,  but  also  from  the  not 
easily  reconcilable  discrepancy  between  the  genealogies  given 
in  Mat  i.  and  in  Luke  iii.  And  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact,  of  which  there  are  many  indications  in  tho 
New  Testament  (and  even,  though  more  faintly,  in  the 
Mishna),  that  among  the  Jews  the  consciousness  of  tribal 
distinctions  disappeared  very  -slowly.  When  Anna  is  repre- 
sented as  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  and  Elizabeth  as 
a  daughter  of  Aaron,  Paul  as  a  Benjamite  and 
as  a  Levite ;  or  when,  as  is  vouched  for  by  a  not  very  1 
tradition,  the  "desposyni"  in  the  time  of  Domitian  claimed 
to  have  the  royal  blood  of  David  in  their  veins,  it  would  ob- 
viously bo  just  as  rash  to  infer  (as  Jerome  seems  to  have 
done)  that  every  successive  link  in  the  long  series  of 
their  genealogies  was  accurately  known  to  the  persons 
themselves,  or  recognized  by  their  contemporaries,  as  it 
would  be  unscientific  altogether  to  ignore  the  presumption  # 
arising  out  of  the  very  fact  that  tribal  distinctions  were 
assorted.  With  reference  even  to  the  most  undisputed  of 
the  Biblical  genealogies,  it  is -important  to  remember,  in  the 
first  place,  that  in  them  phrases  implying  sonshipara  not  to 
be  interpreted  so  strictly  as  they  would  be  with  us;  and, 
secondly,  that,  in  order  to  aid  the  memory  by  means 
of  successions  of  symmetrical  numbers,  it  was  quite  usual 
to  manipulate  a  long  list  by  dropping  or  even  by  introducing 
names  at  discretion. 

C latticed. — A  passing  reference  only  is  needed  to  the 
intricate  genealogies  of  gods  and  sons  of  gods  which  form 
so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  classical  literature.  In  every 
one  of  the  numerous  states  into  which  ancient  Greece  was 
divided  there  were  aristocratic  families  who  we.  e  accustonu d 
to  claim  descent,  through  eponymous  heroes,  from  the 
primitive  deities.  Many, of  these  families  were,  as  families, 
undoubtedly  of  great  antiq'uty  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  historical  period ;  and  in  several  instances  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  conspicuous  and  separate  existeuce 
for  centuries.  The  element  of  family  pride  is  prominent 
in  the  poetry  of  the  Megarian  Tbeognia ;  and  in  an  in- 
scription belonging  to  the  2d  century  aa  wo  find  a  member 
of  the  Spartan  family  of  Gytheatea  represented  as  the 
th;rty-ninth  in  direct  descent  Uczi  the  Dioscuri  acd  the 
fo  y-first  from  Hercules.  Even  in  Athens,  long  after  the 
constitution  had  become  thoroughly  democratic,  sune  of  the 
clans  continued  to  be  known  as  nmrptfrn  ;  and  Alcibiadcs, 
for  example,  as  a  member  of  thb  phratria  of  the  Kurpieidie, 
traced  his  origin  through  many  generations  to  Eurysace*. 
who  was  represented  as  having  been  the  fust  of  thevfcaeid* 
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to  settle  in  Attica.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
inch  jH'digrees  as  this  were  very  seriously  put  forward  by 
those  who  claimed  them ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  almost 
along  the  whole  line,  they  were  unsupported  by  evidence. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Pollux  (viiL  111)  for  stating  that 
the  Athenian  ytvta,  of  which  there  were  thirty  in  each 
4>/>arpc'a,  were  organized  without  any  exclusive  regard  being 
had  to  blood-relationship;  they  were  constantly  receiving 
accessions  from  without ;  and  the  public  written  registers 
of  births,  adoptions,  and  the  like  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  with  such  caro  as  w  ould  have  made  it  possible 
to  verify  a  pedigree  for  any  considerable  portion  even  of 
the  strictly  historical  period  (see  Schoemann,  GrieckitcAe 
Alterihumer,  I  137,  338).1 

The  great  antiquity  of  the  early  Roman  (patrician)  gentea 
is  indisputable;  and  the  rigid  exclusiveoesa  with  which 
each  preserved  its  htreditalet  gentilitiag  or  sacra  genttlitta 
is  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  towards  the  close 
of  the  republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  patrician 
families  (Dionys.,  L  85).'  Tet  even  in  these  it  is  obvious 
that,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  resort  to  the  well-recognized 
practice  of  adoption,  while  there  was  every  guarantee  for 
the  historical  identity  of  the  family,  there  waa>  none 
(documents  apart)  for  the  personal  genealogy  of  the  indivi- 
dual. There  is  no  evidence  that  sufficient  records  of  pedi- 
gree were  kopt  .during  the  earlier  centuries  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth.  In  later  times,  it  is  true,  even  plebeian 
families  began  to  establish  a  prescriptive  right  (known  as 
the  jus  imaginum)  to  preserve  in  their  halb  the  busts  of 
those  of  their  members  who  had  attained  to  curule  office, 
and  to  exhibit  these  in  public  on  appropriate  occasions. 
Under  theso  imagines  roajorum1  it  became  usual  to  inscribe 
on  the  wall  their  respective  tituli,  the  relationship  of  each 
to  each  being  indicated  by  means  of  connecting  lines ;  and 
uita  arose  the  stemmata  gentilitia,  which  at  a  later  time 
btgau  to  be  copied  into  family  records.  In  the  case  of 
plebeian  families  (whose  stemmata  in  no  case  went  farther 
back  than  366  b. a), these  written  genealogies  were  probably 
trustworthy  enough ;  but  in  the  case  of  patricians  who 
went  back  to  ./Eneas, *  so  much  cannot,  it  is  obvious,  be 
*saia ;  and  from  a  comparatively  early  period  it  was  clearly 
recognized  that  such  records  lent  themselves  too  readily  to 
the  devices  of  the  falsifier  and  the  forger  to  desorve  much 
confidence  or  reverence  (Pliny,  h.  N.t  xxxv.  2  ;  Juv.  viiL 
1).  The  many  and  great  social  changes  which  marked  the 
dosing  centuries  of  the  Western  empire  almost  invariably 
militated  with  great  strength  against  the  maintenanco  of  an 
aristocracy  of  birth ;  and  from  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
dignity  of  patrician  ceased  to  be  hereditary. 

Modern. — The  passion  for  genealogizing,  which  has  been 
and  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  all  the  aristocracies  of 

1  All  the  earlier  Greek  historians  appear  to  bar*  constructed  tbeir 
nrraUvea  on  .  uumed  genealogical  bares.  The  four  book*  of  Hccattrtu 
»{  Miletus  dealv  itanectlTely  with  tbe  traditions  about  Deucalion,  about 
Hercules  and  tbe  Heraclidss,  about  the  early  settlemonta  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  about,  those  in  Aid*  Minor.  Tbe  works  of  Hetlanicna  of 
Lesbos  bora  titles  (AewtoAuerfia  and  .tbe  like)  wbicb  aufficlenlly 
explain  their  nature;  hia  disciple,  C-imutw  of  Sigeom,  was  the  author 
of  genealogical  histories  of  Trojan  I  eroes ;  Apollodorus  Athenienaia 
Made,  an  of  three  books  7«f«aAo-yii(i»  by  Acnsilaus  of  Argos; 
Pheracydes  of  Leros  also  wrote  yimaXoylai,  8ee  NUolai,  OrvKhi$<M 
LiUraturgttchichlt,  i.  254  *?. ;  Schubart,  Quasii.  gauxtL  hutoriecf, 
1832;  Marckscheffel,  De  Ornealogica  Oraxorum  poeri,  1840. 

1  The  chief  authority  on  this  subject  is  Polyblos  63). 

'  At  the  funeral  of  Drusns  the  images  of  jEneas,  of  tbe  Alban  kings, 
of  Romulus,  of  the  Sabine  nobles,  of  Attus  Clansus,  and  of  "  the  rest 
of  the  Claadians"  were  exhibited. — Toe.,  Ann.  ir.  9. 

4  Tbe  Roman  stcnimata  bad,  aa  will  be  seen  afterwards,  {  -eat 
Interest  for  the  older  modern  genealogists.  Reference  may  be  ii.ade 
to  OUndorp'a  Detcripiio  Ocnlu  Anionics  (1559);  to  the  Dtscriptio 
(/cutis  Julia  (1676)  of  the  una  author;  tnd  to  Hilbncr's  Tabelten. 
See  also  Ruperti «  Tcbulm  Uenealngicos  rive  tttmmata  nobiliu.  gent, 
/lorn.  (1794,  1811);  DrntnamTs  Grvhirhtt  Rmnt  (1834);  and  Becker's 
Uandbmh  d.  rim.  Alterlhk*<r,  voL  U. 


modern  Europe,  can  be  directly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
feudalism  and  the  principles  of  hereditary  privilege  which 
that  system,  in  its  later  phases  at  least,  so  peculiarly  en- 
couraged. Along  with  the  sharp  separation  <r»f  tho&o 
families  which  alone  were  regarded  aa  capable  of  holding  real 
property  or  filling  the  higher  offices  of  state,  or  indeed  of  en- 
gaging in  any  of  what  were  reckoned  as  the  more  ennobling 
pursuits  of  life,  arose  the  neecsaityforbeingabletodi'termine 
with  accuracy  who  were  and  who  were  not  the  person*  entitled 
by  birth  to  take  a  place  within  the  privileged  caste,  When, 
for  example,  the  practice  arose  of  holding  tournauents,  in 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  take  part  who  could  not  give 
evidence  of  gentle  descent,  the  necessity  for  the  p recessional 
gcDoalo^'ist  became  at  once  apparent.  It  was  not,  however; 
until  snout  tbe  end  of  the  15th  century  that  the  vanguard 
of  the  great  army  of  writers  upon  this  fertile  subject  began 
to  appear.  It  wa3  perhaps  natural  that,  finding  as  they  did 
the  gulf  of  separation  between  noble  and  baso  to  be  so  groat 
as  it  was,  they  should  have  leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
bad  existed  from  the  first;  at  all  events  their  knowledge 
and  their  ignorance  combined  to  support  them  in  their  con- 
jecture. As  they  forced  their  way  up  the  stream  of  timo, 
indeed,  tboy  were  met  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  by  a 
great  barrier — consisting  less  in  the  paucity  and  inaccessi- 
bility of  authentic  documents  than  in  what  orre  might  almost 
call  the  fatal  fact  of  the  absence  of  family  names.  Prior 
to  the  middle  of  the  11th  century  these  were  entirely 
unknown ;  the  documents  speak  merely  of  Eberhardus, 
Fridericus,  Ernestus,  and  the  like,  with  at  most  the  addition 
of  the  title.  About  1050  began  the  custom  of  using  sur- 
names, but  it  made  way  eo  very  slowly  that,  even  at  the  close 
of  the  12th  century,  it  had  not  diffused  itself  beyond  the 
ranks  of  the  higher  nobility,  and  throughout  tbe  1 3th  the  old 
habit  of  self-designation  by  the  Christian  name  merely  was 
still  exemplified  in  a  vast  number  of  instaoces.*  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  an  age  when  the  laws  of  evidence  were 
so  imperfectly  understood,  did  not  count  for  much  with  the 
courtly  genealogists  of  the  15th  and  following  centuries. 
The  insuperable  obstacle  which  barred  their  advance  along 
the  path  of  sober  research  only  furnished  them  with  a  pre- 
text for  all  the  sooner  making  their  escape  into  the  region 
of  imagination  and  conjecture,  where  no  impediments 
occurred  in  tracing  the  ascending  series  until  tbe  name  of 
the  first  created  person  was  reached.  Tbe  appended 
bibliography  will  help  to  make  clear  tbe  degrees  by  which 
genealogists  have  gradually  been  brought  to  confine 
themselves  to  the  limits  of  the  verifiable.  At  presort  if 
we  understand  by  a  genealogy  a  tabulated  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  exhaustive  statement  of  all  the  ramifications  of 
a  series  of  human  generations,  and  by  genealogical  science 
that  branch  of  history  which  aims  at  securing  fulness  and 
accuracy  in  the  acconnts  men  give  of  the  antecedents  of 
families  which  have  attained  to  distinction,  the  modem  gene- 
alogist cannot  but  be  conscious  that  be  occupies  a  compare 
tively  narrow  field,  and  one  from  which  the  larger  wterests 
of  mankind  are  daily  further  receding.  In  the  more  ancient 
meaning  of  the  word  genealogy  indeed,  when  i V  is  used  to 
denoto  that  grander  task  of  the  historian  which  consists  in 
tracing  the  origin,  not  of  privileged  families  or  cast&t  merely,' 
but  of  races  and  groups  of  races,  and  even  of  the  species 
itself,  tho  subject  is  one  that  has  an  ever  widening  and 
deepening  significance ;  but  in  this  sense  it  does  not  call  M 
treatment  apart  from  the  biological  sciences. 

Among  the  earliest  of  the  genealogists  of  modem  timea  may  bo 
mentioned  Benvennto  de  San  Oeorgio  (Mentisftrrati  ila><hitmum 
it  Prineipum  rrgicc  propaginis  tvecasionumque  stria,  151a),  Phili- 

*  Gattcrer,  Abrist  der  Genealegu,  see.  41  (1788).  According  to 
this  author,  there  is  only  one  class  of  cases  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
trace  a  pedigree  beyond  the  11th  century,— thoso  cases,  namely,  where 
a  family  happens  to  hare  established  a  fund  for  the  rielWeraare  of  tU 
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ten  Pingonius  (Arbor  gentiliiia  Sabaudur.  SaxMiotque  Domui, 
1521),  Gebwiler  {Epitome  rtyii  ae  retustistiuii  ortu*  Carol i  V.  ct 
Pcrdiuandi  I.  omniumque  Archidacum  Austrice  ct  Comitum  Hob*- 


burgensiun\,  1827),  Meyer  (Flandricarum  rerum  tomi  X.  de  origin*, 
ontiquitexte,  nobilitate,  ae  genealrjia  Comitum  Flandrice,  1531),  ana 

et  tree  puissant*  Princes 


Da  Koulay  (Otnealogie*  dee  tree' 
Us  Due*  de  Lorraine,  1547).  Gcorg  Runner's  Anfang,  Ursprung, 
and  Berkommen  de*  Thurniert  in  Teutecher  Nation  (1532)  was  also 
genealogical  in  its  character.  later  in  the  tame  century  several 
works  of  a  much  wider  scope  than  any  of  the  preceding  appeared, 
the  list  being  headed  by  Reincccius  or  Reineck  of  Helmstadt,  whose 
voluminous  compilations  include  a  Syntagma  d*  familii*  fu/z  in 
monarchies  tribu* prioribu*  rerum potita  sunt  (4  voli  fol.,  1574-60), 
and  an,  Hittoria  Julia  sen  Syntagma  heroicu m  (3  vola  foL ,  1 694-97) ; 


this  writer  waa  followed  by  Henninges  (Genealogiat  Saxonica,  1687, 
and  T  neat  rum  genealogicum- ostenlan*  omne*  omnium  cetatum 
famUia*  Monareharum,  Begum,  Ducum,  ilarchionum,  Principum, 
Comitum,  atque  illuttrium  Uerouin  ti  Htroinarum;  item  Philo- 
sophorum.  Orator  urn,  H ittoricoru  m  quciquot  a  eondito  munda  usque 
ad  furc  nostra  lempora  tixerunt,  1698),  Keusner  (Opus  geucalogicum 
qptholicuui  de  prascipui*  familii*  Imperalorum,  Regum,  Prineipum, 
Comitum,  Ac,  1589  92,  and  Stemma  Witlichindeum,  1592),  Eytiing 
or  Aitsingenu  (Paralipomena  quibus  Bavarica,  Turcica,  Anglica, 
JBtlgica,  it  Sohemica  imperalorum,  regum,  ducum,  marchionum, 
comitum,  atiorumque  Europa  procerum  atque  heroum  stemmata 
eontinentur,  1592),  and  sthera.  In  1580  Francois  de  Ruritrea 
published  at  Paris  the  Stemmala  Lothnringice  ac  Barri  ducum.  In 
which  he  professed  to  have  proved  the  direct  descent  of  the  princes 
of  Lorraine  from  Charlemagne ;  for  having  in  this  instance  indulged 
in  inconvenient  as  well  ss  unscrupulous  falsehood,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  thrown  into  the  Bastille,  from  which 
he  was  not  released  till  1583,  the  hook  meanwhile  having  been 
Tho  17th  century  was  extraordinarily  prolific  in 
jical  literature  |  In  England  it  produced,  amor, 
works,  Milles's  Catalogue  of  Honor  (1610)  and 
Baronage  [X67&-7 6);  of  Continental  writers  the  following  are  pro- 
bably the  most  worthy  of  notice : — Emmius  {Qenealogia  Universalis, 
1620),  Andre  Duchesne  (whose  writings  include  an  Histoire  Genia- 
logique  de  la  liaison,  de  Montmorency  tt  de  Laval,  1624,  and  an 
Hisoire  Genealogiqu*  de  la  Maison  de  Vergi,  1625),  Pierre  d' 
Holier  (Genealogie  de  la  Maison  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  1654),  Ritters- 
hnsius  (Genealogim  Imperalorum,  Begum,  Ducum,  Comitum,  atior- 
ustujue  Procerum  ab  anno  MCCCU,  1658,  and 
Hietorica  genealogiarum  praxipuorum  orbis  Chri*tiani 
1674,  continued  by  ImhofT  in  the  Spieilegium 
1633),  Spener  (Theatrum  nebilitaii* Europecat,  1668,  nnAInsignium 
Theoria,  1690),  Lohineier  (Historisch*  Stammtaftl*  der  kaiser- 
lichen,  Mniglichen,  und  fWrstlichen  Getchlechien,  16S0),  Aoseltne  de 
Sainte  Marie  (Histoire  Oinealogique  de  la  Maiton  de  France,  1694); 
bat  these,  along  with  those  of  Bucelin,  Dangeau,  Francois  Duchesne, 
Le  Labonrenr,  Mcncstrier,  Morgan,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names 
which  during  the  17th  century  became  associated  more  or  less 
worthily  with  this  branch  of  research.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Urquharts  of  Cromartie  given  by  Sir  T.  TJrquhert  in  his  Promp- 
tsuuy  of  Time  (1652)  may  perhaps  be  railed  an  extreme  specimen 
of  the  uncritical  methods  that  characterised  too  much  of  the  work 
of  the  genealogists  of  the  period.  FuU  bibliographies  down  to  this 
dale  are  given  by  J,  F.  Reimmenn,  Histona  littcraria  de  fati* 
etndii  genenlogici  apud  Hebrctoe,  Orceeoe,  Roman oe,  et  Germane*,  in 
ana  scriptore*  harum  gentium potissimi  enumerantur  tt  lotus  Geneeu 
logim  curtu*  ab  orbe  eondito  ad  nostra  usque  tempora  dedncUur 
(1702),  and  Historic  HUerarUt  exoteric*  et  acroamaiica-  particula, 
a  de  libri*  gtnealoqiei*  vulgatioribu*  et  rarioribus  commenlatio; 
acctdit  disquisitio  hietorica  de  necessitate  Seepticitmi  in  studio 
gnealogico  (1710);  also  by  Joh.  Hubncr,  Bibliothcea  genealogiea; 
ein  yerseiekniss  alter  alien  u,  neuen  genealogisehen  Backer  von  alien 
Satiate*  in  der  Welt  (1729).  To  the  18th  century  belong  the 
Peerage  (1709)  and  Baronetage  (1720)  of  Collins,  the  Oenealogitch* 
Tabetic*  (1725-1783)  of  Hrtbner,  which  in  part  were  further  eluci- 
dated by  Iymzen  (II  istorisch-genealogische  Untereuehungen  und 
ErUuitrungmdertrstenU  H&bnerisehen  Tabellen,  1756),  the  works 
of  J.  L  L,  Gebhardl,  especially  his  continuation  of  Lohmeier  and 
Der  Mohammedanitchen  und  Heidnisehe*  huh  en  Hduter  hittoritchs 
nnd  genealogische  Erliuterung  (1731),  and  those  of  Catterer  (Hand- 
bueh  der  Ocnealogie  und  Heraldih,  1761,  and  Abriss  der  Genealogie, 
1785),  the  latter  being  the  first  and  still  a  useful  manual  upon  the 
theory  of  genealogy.  Of  works  belonging  to  the  present  century, 
one  of  the  earliest  was  the  Allot  historique,  genialogique,  ehrono- 


loiurue  tt 
ctvateat,  b« 


(1803-4)  of  Le  Sage;  and  one  of  the 
ng  upon  the  general  subject,  was  the  famous  Beue- 
dictine  L  Art  de  verifier  le*  date*  (1820-38).    During  recent  years 


the  stricter  principles  of  criticism  which  havo  become  characteristics 
of  all  modern  historical  investigation  have  made  themselves  felt  in 
a  very  marked  manner  in  the  field  of  genealogical  research.  A  wise 
srwoticitm  has  been  increasingly  shown  with  regard  to  all  assertions 
wtieh  had  not  the  support  of  adequate  "  diplomatic  "  evidence ; 
aid  with  the  increased  desire  have  com*  enlarged  facilities  for  con- 


sulting ancient  documents,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  authentic 
reprints.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  improved  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  public  records,  and  tho  various  publica- 
tions of  the  record  commissioners,  haws  brought  the  'materials  for 
a  successful  prosecution  of  this  and  cognate  branches  of  antiquarian 
science  within  the  reach  of  every  zealous  student ;  and  although,  in 
current  Peerages,  assertions  which  probably  had  no  origin  but  in 
vanity,  and  certainly  btvo  no  evidence  except  that  of  long  unques- 
tioned tradition,  are  still  perpetuated,  such  statements  can  mislead 
none  except  the  very  nnaophisticated.  The  prineipal  and  almost 
the  only  sources  from  which  authentic  family  history  can  be  drawn 
are  such  documents  as  tho  Domesday  books;  the  chart ularies, 
leiger  books,  registers,  necrologies,  calendars,  and  chronicles  of 
the  various  monasteries,  records  which  convey  both  directly  and 
indirectly  a  vast  amount  of  information  as' to  the  pedigrees  of 
founders  and  patrons;  also  the  tournament  and  crusade  rolls  some- 
times found  in  these  establishments :  the  various  sorts  of  Chart* 
Antique,  such  as  title  deeds  and  enrolments  in  Chancery  and  other 
courts  of  justice ;  the  books  and  rolls  which  record  the  returns  to 
the  successive  inquisitions  tnsde  into  the  state  of  the  "  Knights' 
Fees  "  which  were  granted  st  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
the  Phvoita,  in  which  are  recorded  decisions  of  parliament  and  < 
courts;  tho  Rptuli,  including  charter  rolls,  patent  roll 
and  many  others;  the  lnquisitiones  Post  mortem 
inaccurately  termed  escheats;  the  records  of  heralds'  visitations; 
monumental  inscriptions,  coats  of  arms,  seals,  Ac.  Diceo  sources 
are  indicated  with,  considerable  fulness  and  discrimination  in 
Qrimaldi'a  Origine*  Geneatoyicat,  or  the  Source*  vhert  English 
Genealogie*  may  be  traced  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  Time 
(142S),  and,  after  him,  by  Sims  in  the  Manual  for  He  Genealogist, 
Topographer,  Antiquary,  and  Legal  Professor,  J  1 

The  earliest  printed  "  British  Peerage  "  was  that  of  Milles,  en- 
titled  Catalogue  of  Honor,  published  in  folio  in  1610 ;  but  Camden's 
Britannia  (1586)  also  contained  many  genealogiea  Among  recent 
works  the  best  known  are  those  of  J.  and  J.  B.  Burke  (A  Genealogical 
and  Heraldic  Dictionary  of  the  Peerage  and  Baronetage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  1822  ;  40th  cd.,  1877),  of  Lodge  (The.  Genealogy  of  the 
Existing  British  Peerage,  1832-33  ;  48th  cd.,  1879),  of  Dod,  and  of 
Debrett ;  but  the  number  of  publications  (inclusive  of  those  of  the 
London  Genealogical  and  Historical  Society)  which  have  been,  and 
continue  to  be,  issued  on  this  attractive  subject  is  very  great.  For 
a  bibliography  approaching  to  completeness  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  privately  printed  Catalogue  of  Works  on  the  Peerage  and 
Baronetage  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  prepared  by  Bir  0. 
O.  Young  (1827),  to  Moule's  Bibliothcea  Heratdica  (1822),  or  to 
Sims's  Manual  for  Genealogists.  In  sny  list,  however  brief,  the 
names  of  Dugdate  (The  Baronage  of  England,  1675-76)  and  of 
Collins  (4  Peerage  of  England,  1709;  The  English  Baronage,  ol 
which  only  the  first  volume  was  ever  completed,  1727)  deserve  a 
special  place.  •  The  works  of  Sir  R.  Douglas  on  The  Peerage  of 
Scotland  and  The  Baronage  of  Scotland  appeared  respectively  in 
1764  and  1796 ;  that  of  John  Lodge,  on  The  Peerage  of  Ireland,  in 
1754.  On  the  knightage  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  most 
accessible  writers  are  again  Burke  and  Dod ;  but  the  work  of  Sir 
N.  H.  Nicolas  (A  History  of  the  Order*  ef Knighthood  of  the  British 
Empire,  4  vola  fol.,  1842)  is  of  more  importance.  As  being  some- 
what of  an  innovation  in  genealogical  literature,  Burke's  work  on 
the  commoners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  mentioned 
here  (A  Genealogical  and  Heraldic  History  of  ths  Commoner*  ef 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  enjoying  territorial  possession*  or  high 
special  rank  but  uninvested  tcilh  heritable  honours,  1833-38). 

For  the  purposes  of  genealogical  research  in  the  United  States  of 
America  one  society  at  least  has  been  formed,  "  The  New  England 
Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,"  under  the  auspices  of  which 
an  annual  Register  is  published.  Among  numerous  other  publica- 
tions bearing  upon  this  subject  may  be  mentioned  J.  F.  Holgate's 
America*  Genealogy  (1861),  Whitmore's  American  Genealogy 
(IMS),  Webster's  Genealogy  (1877),  nnd  Thomas's  Genealogical 
Note*  (1878),  (J.  S.  BL.) 

QENELLI.  Oiovakni  BuoKATXNTtntA  (1798-1868), 
wm  born  at  Berlin,  «eptcmber  28,  1798,  and  Jicd  at 
Weimar,  November  13,  1868.  He  was  the  non  of  Janna 
Genelli,  a  painter  whoee  landscapes  are  still  preserved  in 

1  According  to  Grimaldi,  In  1823  there  were  294  peers,  exclusive  of 
the  royal  family.  Of  these  thirty-fire  claimed  to  have  traced  their 
descent  to  beyond  the  Conquest,  forty-nine  to  a  date  prior  to  the  year 
1100,  twenty-nine  to  the  12th  eentary,  thirty-two  to  the  13th,  twenty- 
six  to  the  14th,  seventeen  to  the  15lh,  twenty-six  to  the  16th,  and 
thirty  to  the  17th,  In  the  esse  of  forty-five  noblemen  no  satiofaetory 
conclusion  could  be  drawn  as  to  the  commencement  of  their  pedigree. 
The  pedigree  of '  the  Percys  is  one  i  f  the  m  Ttt  full  and  complete 
genealogies  of  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland  the  house  of  Mar  is  probably 
that  which  can  at  once  carry  its  nobility  to  the  remotest  period  (1093), 
and  authenticate  it  by  the  beat  evidence 
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the-  Sc III oss  at  Berlin,  ami  grandson  to  Jo3aph  Genelli,  a 
Human  embroiderer  employed  to  found  a  school  of  gobelins 
by  Frederick  the  Great.  Buenaventura  Genelli  first  took 
lessons  from  his  father  and  then  became  a  student  of  the 
Berlin  Academy.  After  serving  his  time  in  the  guards  he 
went  with  a  stipend  to  Borne,  where  he  lived  ten  years  a 
friend  and  assistant  to  Koch  the  landscape  painter,  a 
collciguo  of  Hahnel,  Reinhard,  Overbeck,  and  Fuhrich,  all 
of  whom  made  a  name  in  art  In  1830  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Dr  Hartel  to  adorn  a  villa  at  Leipek  with'  frescos, 
but  quarrelling  with  this  patron  he  withdrew  to  Munich, 
where  he  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  at  first,  though  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  acquiring  repute  as  an  illustrative  and 
figure  draughtsman.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
at  Weimar,  where  he  ended  his  days.  Genelli  painted  few 
pictures,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  find  his  canvasses  in  public 
galleries,  but  there  ore  six  of  hi«  compositions  in  oil  in  the 

colours,  as  well  as  designs  for  engravings  and  lithographs, 
reveal  an  artist  of  considerable  power  whose  ideal  was  the 
antique,  but  who  was  also  fascinated  by  the  works  of 
Michelangelo.  Though  a  German  by  birth,  his  spirit  was 
unlike  that  of  Overbeck  or  Fab  rich,  whose  art  was  reminis- 
cent of  the  old  masters  of  their  own  country.  He  seemed 
to  hark  back  to  the  land  of  his  fathers  and  endeavour  to 
revive  the  traditions  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Subtle  in 
thought  and  powerfully  conceived,  Li  a  compositions  are 
usually  mythological,  but  full  of  matter,  energetic  and  fiery 
in  execution,  and  marked  almost  invariably  by  daring  effects 
of  foreshortening.  Impeded  by  straitened  means,  the  artist 
seems  frequently  to  have  drawn  from  imagination  rather 
than  from  life,  and  much  of  his  anatomy  of  mnscle  is  in 
consequonco  conventional  and  false.  But  none  the  less 
Genelli  merits  his  reputation  as  a  bold  and  imaginative 
artist,  and  his  name  deserves  to  be  remembered  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  early  schools  of  Munich  and  Weimar. 

GENERATION,  a  term  in  general  biology  or  physiology 
synonymoas  with  the  Greek  /hoycWic  and  the  German 
Zmyunfj,  may  comprehend  the  whole  history  of  the  first 
origin  and  continued  reproduction  of  living  bodies,  whether 
plants  or  animals ;  but  it  is  frequently  restricted  to  the 
sexual  reproduction  of  animals.  The  subject,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  aspoct,  would  naturally  be  divided  into  tiie 
fallowing  branches,  vis.  : — (1)  the  first  origin  of  life  and 
living  beings,  (2)  non-sexual  or  agamic  reproduction,  and 
(3)  gamic  or  sexual  reproduction.  The  first  two  of  these 
topics  have  already  been  shortly  treated  of  in  the  articles 
Abiogexksis  and  Biology  ;  the  third  and  more  extensive 
division,  including  (1)  the  formation  and  fecundation  of 
the  ovum,  and  (2)  the  development  of  the  embryo  in 
different  animals,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  refer  to 
the  heading  Rhfbodcctios. 

GENESIS.    See  Pentatkuch. 

GENET  {GtntUa),  a  genus  of  carnivorous  mammals 
belonging  to  the  Vieerridct  or  family  of  civets.    It  contains 

six  species,  all  of  which  are  found  exclusively  in  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  the  common  genet  (Genetta  vulgaris), 
which  occurs  also  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  and  in 
Palestine,  where  Tristram  notes  it  as  occurring  on  Mount 
Cancel.  The  fur  of  this  species  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
thickly  spotted  with  black,  and  having  a  dark  streak  along 
the  back,  while  the  tail,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  body, 
is  prettily  ringed  with  black  and  white.  The  genet  is 
abundant  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Spain,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  banks  of  streams,  and  feeds  on  the  smaller  mam- 
mals and  on  birds.  In  the  vertically  slit  pupil  of  its  eyes, 
and  in  the  complete  retractility  of  its  claws,  it  approximates, 
along  with  the  other  species,  to  the  cats,  and  correspondingly 
differs  from  the  true  civets,  while  the  anal  pouch  which  is 
so  fully  developed  in  the  civet  exists  as  a  mere  depression 


in  the  present  genus,  and  contains  only  a  faint  trace  of  the 
highly  characteristic  odour  of  the  former.  In  south-western 
Europe  and  in  Africa  it  is  sought  after  for  its  soft  and 


Genet 

beautifully  spotted  fur,  while  in  Con  stentinople  it  has  been 

tamed  and  kept  like  a  cat  for  destroying  mice  and  other 

vermin. 

GENEVA  (in  French  Gmhe,  in  German  Gtnf,  in  classi- 
cal Latin  Geneva,  end  in  Low  Latin,  by  metathesis,  Gehenna 
or  Geveima),  a  city  and  canton  of  Bwitieriand, — the  can- 
ton being,  with  one  exception,  the  smallest,  and  the  city, 
without  exception,  the  largest  within  the  limits  of  the 
confederation. 

The  canton  of  Geneva  has  an  area  of  279  i  square  kilo-' 
metres,  or  107*8  sqnare  miles,  considerably  less  than  that  of 
Rutland,  the  smallest  of  the  English  counties,  and  thin 
includes  11  £  square  miloa  of  water-surface  belonging  to  the 
lake.  The  greater  part  of  its  frontier  is  conterminous  with 
France,  the  department  of  Haute-Savoie  lying  to  tiie  south, 
and  that  of  Ain  to  the  west  and  north ;  while  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  Swiss  canton  of  Vaud  (Waadt)  along  a  line 
of  not  more  than  3J  miles.  The  area  belongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone,  which  flows  for  about  4  miles  through  the 
canton,  and  then  for  nearly  2  miles  forms  the  boundary 
towards  Franca  With  the  exception  of  the  Arve,  the 
Rhone  tributaries  are  mere  mountain  streams,  of  which 
the  largest  is  the  London  in  tho  extreme  west  Market 
gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards  occupy  a  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  soil,  whose  apparent  fertility,  however,  is 
doe  not  so  much  to  its  natural  qualities  as  to  the  nobis 
industry  of  the  cultivators.  Besides  building  materials  such 
as  sandstone,  slate,  Sic,  the  only  mineral  to  be  found 
within  the  canton  is  bituminous  shale,  the  products  of 
which  can  be  used  for  petroleum  and  aophsdte  (see  Le* 
Guiements  bituminenx  du  canton  <U  Genive,  Paris,  .1877); 
While  Geneva  is,  as  has  been  stated,  almost  the  smallest  of 
the  Swiss  cantons,  the  size  of  the  city  makes  the  density  of 
its  population  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other.  In  1870 
it  had,  inclusive  of  etracgers,  93,239  inhabitants,  or  871  tc 
the  square  mile;  and  this  had  increased  by  1876  to  99,352 
inhabitants,  or  921  to  the  square  mile.  At  the  earlier  date, 
43,639  were  Protestants  and  47,868  Roman  Catholics,— the 
remaining  fraction  comprising  961  Jews,  and  771  of  various 
Christian  sects.   The  prevailing  language  is  French ;  but 
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in  1870  by  978 

bold*,  is  on  the  increase. 

The  city  of  Geneva  is  situated  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  tha  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name,  whence  | 

the  noble  current  of  the  Rhone  flows  westward  under  I  town  is  built  on  the  alluvi.il  flats  along  the  river.  But 


the  river  and  the  lake,  is  not  so  picturesque  as  that  of  i 
other  places  in  Switzerland.    Though  the  central  pla 
crowned  as  it  is  by  the  cathedral,  gives  a  certain  relief  to 
the  general  view  from  the  water,  a  large  proportion  of  t ho 


the  five,  bridges  by  which  the  two  halves  of  the  town  com- 
municate with  each  other.  To  the  south  lies  the  valley  of 
the  Arve,  which  unites  with  that  of  tho  Rhone  a  little  dis- 


what  Geneva  lacks  in  picturosqucness  it  uow  makes  up  in  i 
appearance  of  prosperity  and  comfort," — presenting  fins  quays, 
well -ordered  pleasure  grounds,  good  streets,  and  substantial 


turn  is 


the  Arve  the  grey  and  i  houses,  and,  in  tho  number  and  extent  of  its  modern  suburbs, 
like  a  wall,  -which 


rocks  of  the  Leaser  Salevo  rise  like  a  wall,  which  in   giving  evidence  that  its  prosperity  is  not  a  thing  of  the 
overtopped  by  the  distant  and  ethereal  snows  of  ,  Since  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  in  1848,  it  b* 

llanc  To  tha  north-west  the  eye  takus  in  the  long  pushed  eastward  to  Eiiux  Vives,  and  westward  into  Plain 
line  of  the  Jura,  with  a  pleasant  stretch  of  country  between  palais,  and  an  almost  continuous  succession  of  houses  link' 
it  and  the  lake.    The  actual  site  of  tho  town,  apart  from  [  it  on  tlio  snith  with  the  village  of  Carouga  beyond  the  Arve 


In  the  strict  sense  of  the  words,  Geneva  is  not  a  city  of 
great  buildings.  It  possesses,  indeed,  a  great  many  edifices, 
both  public  and  private,  which  may  fittingly  be  described 
as  handsome,  elegant,  or  even  beautiful,  but  it  has  almost  j 
nothing  to  which  the  memory  reverts  as  to  a  masterpiece  of 
architectural  art  Being  a  favourite  resort  for  wealthy 
foreigners  from  many  lands,  it  has  been  enriched  with  a 
countless  variety  of  hotels  and  villas,  many  of  which  are 
palatial  in  their  dimensions,  their  construction,  and  their 
environment,  and  its  principal  institutions  have  been  in- 
stalled in  buildings  not  unworthy  of  a  modern  capital ;  but 
none  of  these  things  compensate  for  the  absence  of  the 
grander  and  more  characteristic  legacies  of  the  Middle  Agea 
and  the  Renaissance.  The  artistic  blight  of  that  Calvinism 
• 1  ..:'u  was  too  sternly  enamoured  with  the  beauty  of  holi- 


n  ess  to  be  mindful  of  any  other  beauty  has  left  indelible 
effects  on  the  central  city  of  the  creed  ;  though  it  is  pro, 
bible  that  all  the  blame  does  not  lie  at  the  door  of  Calvinism, 
which  certainly  did  not  find  in  the  Genevese  a  people  whose 
aesthetic  faculties  bad  been  too  strongly  developed  in  th| 
previous  periods  of  their  history.  The  cathedral  itself  is 
a  second-rate  building ;  and  though,  as  Mr  Freeman 
remarks,  "  it  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  a  small  cathedra) 
whose  Btyla  and  plan  are  peculiarly  its  own,  and  which  has. 
undergone  only  very  few  alterations,"  its  main  interest  is 
moral  and  historical.  According  to  a  tradition,  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  true  as  false,  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Apollo ;  and  tho  present  building  is  the  third  church 
of  St  Peter  which  ha*  been  erected  on  the  spot.  As  a 
foundation  the  cathedral  is  said  to  date  from  tha  middle  at 
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the  10th  century ,  bat  (even  apart  from  document*  still 
extant  which  relate  to  the  works)  the  transition  from  the 
Romauesquo  to  the  Gothic  style  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
it  belongs  architecturally  to  the  12th  and  the  13th.  The 
most  glaring  alteration  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ts  the 
substitution  for  the  original  facade  (1749-1756)  of  a  portico 
with  Corinthian  pillars,  copied  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 
which,  while  effective  and  simple  enough  in  itself,  is  alto- 
gether ont  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  In  its 
general  plan  the  church  is  a  Latin  cross,  having  a  width  of 
about  65  feet  and  a  length  of  .187.  It  is  lighted  by  66 
windows,— thoso  of  the  choir  still  preserving  painted  glass 
of  the  15th  century,  and  some  of  the  others  being  filled  with 
modem  work  in  commemoration  of  the  jubilee  of  1866. 
Of  the  internal  decorations,  the  little  that  has  been  left 
comprises  portions  of  the  carved  stalls,  and  a  few  sepulchral 
monuments — most  of  them  removed  from  their  origiuol 
sites — Agrippa  d'Aabigne's,  Michel  Roset's,  Theodore  de 
Beza's,  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Rohan's,  cVc  Among  the 
older  secular  buildings  in  Geneva  are  the  Hotel  de  Villa, 
the  court-house,  and  the  arsenal  The  first,  which  is  popu- 
larly called  the  Maison  de  Viile,  or  Town  House,  is  situated 
to  the  west  of  8t  Peter's.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  1446, 
but  most  of  the  structure  dates  from  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  There  is  nothing  remarkable,  except  their 
plainness,  about  the  several-  halls  or  chambers — the  hall  of 
the  lost  footsteps,  the  chamber  of  the  great  council,  Ac 
The  Salle  de*  Fettint  is  now  known  as  the  Alabama 
Chamber,  in  memory  of  the  arbitration  decided  within  its 
walls  in  1872.  To  the  historian  the  building  is  interesting, 
not  only  for  its  associations,  but  for  the  magnificent  series 
of  archives  which  it  contains.  It  was  in  front  of  the 
house  that  the  works  of  Rousseau  were  publicly  burned  in 
1762.  (See  *Vbm  Deter,  du  HUd  de  VUle,  1877.)  The 
court-house  was  formerly  a  hospital,  and  has  been  appro- 
priated to  its  present  purpose  only  since  1858.  As  a 
building  it  dates  from  1709,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
Mansard  style  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Among  the  structures 
of  modern  date  the  most  noteworthy  ore  the  academic  or 
university  buildings,  the  Athcnoe,  the  Rath  museum,  the 
conservator!  am,  the  electoral  palace,  the  new  theatre,  the 
hall  of  the  reformation,  and  the  Russian  church.  The  first 
stone  of  the  academic  buildings  was  laid  in  1868.  They 
consist  of  three  blocks  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
occupy  an  excellent  position  near  the  botanic  gardens  in  the 
Promenade  of  the  Bastions.  The  Atheuee,  a  highly  orna- 
mental building,  was  founded  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
old  society  of  the  arts  by  the  wealthy  Geneves©,  J.  G. 
Eynard  41775-1863),  well  known  for  his  generous  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  Greek  independence.  It  was  in  1824  and 
1826  that,  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  the  sisters  of  the 
deceased  Simon  Rath  (1766-1819),  a  general  in  the  Russian 
aervice,  devoted  a  large  part  of  their  fortune  to  the  erection 
of  the  museum  which  preserves  the  name  of  the  family. 
The  building  is  in  the  Greek  style,  with  a  Corinthian  portico 
one.  a  flight  of  steps,  and  it  contains  a  collection  of  copies 
of  the  cardinal  masterpieces  of  ancient  art  and  valuable 
works  of  the  modern  Swiss  school.  The  conservator) um, 
whose  foundation  was  due  to  Bartholony,  a  Genevese 
financier,  owes  its  reputation  as  a  musical  school  to  Bovy 
Lysberg  (1821-1873).  The  Fol  museum,  famous  for.  its 
Greek  sud  Etruscan  vases,  occupies  the  old 
buildings  in  the  Qrand'  Rue. 


Among  the  larger  benevolent 


are  the  civic  hospital, 
a  lunatic  atrium,  •  deaf 


with  an  endowment  of  31  million 

sad  darnb  inttitnU,  and  an  orphanage  ;  and  upwards  of  200  dis- 
tinct societies  for  philanthropic  purposes  are  at  work  in  the  state. 

From  a  comparatively  early  date  the  Genevese  hare  given  consi- 
derable attention  to  education.  In  1 429  Francois  Vsreonnex  endowed 
and  restored  the  "  gnat  school,"  which  eon  tinned  to  flourish  till  the 
Befo'mation,  and  was  attended  by  numerous  foreign  popila,  An 


academy  and  college  were  established  by  Calvin  and  Baza  in  1668,  and 
soon  became  famous.  Sine*  1876  the  academy  has  ranked  as  a 
university,  baring  five  faculties, — a  scientific,  a  literary,  a  legal,  a 
theological,  and  a  medical.  Though  medical  teaching  was  long 
practised  in  Geneva  by  its  mors  eminent  physicians,  according  as 
circumstances  suggested,  there- was  no  regular  provision  for  this 
department  till  1874,  when  a  staff  of  IS  professors  and  10  prirat- 
docents  was  instituted.  An  anatomical  theatre  has  been  erected  by 
the  cantonal  hospital,  sad  a  materaity  hospital  and  a  volielinioue  or 
dispensary  are  supported  by  the  property  of  the  suppressed  religious 
corporations.  In  the  winter  session  of  1876-7  the  university  had 
142  regularly  enrolled  students  and  182  unattached  auditors  ;  and 
in  the  summer  session  the  students  numbered  166  and  the  auditors 
147.  Of  the  297  regular  students,  no  fewer  than  126  were  foreigners, 
and  only  106  were  Genevese  proper,  while  among  the  auditors  the 
proportion  of  foreigners  was  still  greater,  or  187  ss  compared  with  95. 
The  canton  of  Geneva  has  no  normal  school,  but  there  are  two) 
colleges  (one  in  the  town  and  one  at  Caronge),  a  gymnasium,  and  a 
high  school  for  girls,  and  in  those  institutions  the  training  of  teachers 
is  an  object  of  attention.  The  Genevese  college  had  11 34  pupils  in 
1878-7,-809  being  foreigners,  and  of  these  139  French.'  In  all 
the  primary  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Caronge, 
Plainpalais,  and  Faux  Vires,  the  mixed  system  is  in  vogue. 
Nearly  all  the  communes,  from  Lancy  in  1848  to  Plainpalais  in 
1877,  have  been  provided  with  educational  libraries,  the,  total 
number  of  the  books  in  1887  being  Upwards  of  20,000.  The 
"public  library,"  formerly  located  in  the  Rue.  Ardaine  and  now  in 
the  university  buildings,  is  an  sdmirsble  institution,  thoroughly 
deserving  the  title  of  public,  sS  its  books,  without  any  needless 
formality,  are  at  the  service  of  even  the  casual  reader.  The  first 
nucleus  of  the  collection,  which  now  numbers  shout  76,000  volumes, 
was  Boniyard'a  bequest  in  1688. 

As  early  ss  the  14th  century,  Geneva  was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  Industry 
silk  trade,  and  its  woollen  fabrics  were  largely  exported.  Four  times 
a  year  the  streets  of  the  town  were  filled  with  the  traffic  of  its  fairs, 
which  were  visited  by  the  merchants  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa, 
of  Francs  and  German  Switzerland.  la  this  16th  century  hats, 
ribbons,  velvets,  woollens,  and  gold  and  silver  piste,  were  among  the 
principal  products  of  Genevese  industry;  the  guild  of  armourers  or 
htaumier*  was  a  powerful  corporation;  and  watchmaking  was  already 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  under  the  influence  of  Charles 
Cnain,  who  had  settled  in  the  town  in  1687.  By  1688  there  were  100 
master  watchmakers  with  300  workmen,  and  80  master  jewellers  with 
200  workmen.  In  the  17th  century  the  ailk- trade  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  towards  its  close  calico-printing  was  introduced  by  the 
Faxy  family.  During  the  18th  century  the  number  of  wealthy  im- 
migrants from  Italy  gave  an  impetus  to  the  various  architectural 
in  u  u  a  tries,  but  st  the  same  time  the  political  troubles  tended  to  sea  ttes 
the  industrial  population.  Voltaire  introduced  a  number  of  Gene- 
vese watchmakers  to  Ferney  ;  the  French  sought  to  tasks  Versoix 
a  manufacturing  centre ;  and  the  Government  of  Savoy  established 
a  royal  watch  factory  at  Caronge.  Since  the  restoration  of  Centres© 
independence  in  1813  she  principal  industries  of  the  city  and 
canton  have  steadily  developed.  According  to  the  oensns  of 
1880,  there  were  618  master  watchmakers  and  jewellers  in  the  can- 
ton, and  the  number  of  workers  in  the  trade  wss  4876,  of  whom 
4004  were  men  and  872  women.  As  early  as  1827,  sbout  240  per- 
sons were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  boxes,  and  this 
number  had  by  1878  increased  to  at  least  1080  of  both  sexes,  cap- 


able of  turning  out  18,000  boxes  in  a  year.  Among  the  minor  in- 
dustries are  wood  and  ivory  carving,  ths  making  of  tools  and 
scientific  instruments,  iron-smelting  and  engineering,  and  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  soda  water,  and  varieus  chemical  stuff  a 


Banking  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large'  scale,  and  printing  and 
publishing  have  long  been  of  prime  importance  to  the  city.  Print- 
ing was1  introduced  in  1478  by  bteinschsben  of  SchweinFurth  ;  and 
by  1663  there  were  20  printing  establishments  in  ths  city.  Robert 
Stephen,  baring  fled  from  Paris,  was  received  a  citizen  of  Geneva 
in  1666  {  but  his  son  Henry  found  that  the  attentions  of  ths  consis- 
tory could  be  nearly  as  offensive  and  dangerous  as  those  of  the 
8orbonne,  and  the  great  printing  establishment  o»er  which  he  pre- 
sided cams  to  an  untimely  end.  For  details  on  ths  contributions 
made  by  Genevese  inventors  to  the  progress  of  tiu  various  arts,  the 
reader  may  refer  to  Elie- Francois  Wsrtinsnn's  interesting  brochure, 
flotice  Xutorique  mr  U§  invention?  fait»  A  Genet*,  Geneva,  1678. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  city  of  the  same  size  as  Geneva  which 
could  claim  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  a  greater  nnrnber 
of  eminent  men;  and  still  harder  perhaps  to  find  one  that  had  ex- 
tended its  hospitality  to  so  many  foreigners  or  distinction.  In  the 
roll  of  its  celebrities  the  first  place  is  due  to  J  ran  Jacques  Rousseau, 
who,  in  spits  of  its  treatment  of  him,  retained  considerable  affection 
for  "ma  republique."  The  bouse  in  which  he  was  born  occupied, 
the  site  of  No.  69  of  ths  present  fine  Bonasean.  Though  M.  Mare 
Monnier,  himself  s  Genr  resc,  has  found  materials  for  a  volume  on  Let 
poHtt  tU  Qentv*,  inch  names  a*  Mulhauser  {1806-71),  suthorof  the 
dramatic  poems  SempaeK  and  FkUibcti  BeriKeXur,  or  Petit  Sens 
(1792-1870),  whose  Bluett*  st  -Bestassst  <1846)  has  gone  through 
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of  editions,  hare  hardly  more  than  local  reputation. 
Tocpner,  the  humoristiov>ovclist,  haa  attained  a  wider 
ty,  which  H:»y  almost  be  called  European.  But  the  really 
i  Genevese  are  mostly  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the  sciences,  or  to  the  mora  utilitarian  forms  of  literature.  Amoug 
Uie  theologians  arc  Mcstrciat,  the  opponent  of  the  Jesuit* ;  Diodnti, 
the  translator  of  the  Bible ;  the  Tronebin*,  the  Turrettine*  (Kr. 
and  J.  A.),  Ed.  Diodati,  Felix  Neff.  Cesar  Malan,  and  Gaussen. 
Among  the  historical  writeis  may  be  mentioned  Boulscre,  Mallet 
(of  Scandinavian  celebrity),  De  Lolme,  Grciius,  Sismondi,  Picot, 
Chcrbuliez,  S-iyous,  Blavignac,  and  Calilfe  ;  and  among  the  philo- 
logists, Cramer,  Lcclerc,  Casaubon,  and  Spanheim.  To  the  medical 
sciences  belong  the  names  of  Jean  de  Cirro.  Espinc,  and  Charles  de 
la  Rive ;  and  to  the  physical  sciences  Bonnet,  Hubcr,  X>e  Luc,  De 
BatiMiire,  DeCandolle,  and  Pictet.  Prodier,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue 
of  Rousseau  on  the  island  in  the  Rhone,  Chapponiiierc,  Hornung, 
and  Calame  nni  the  best  known  of  the  modem  artist*. 

As  far  back  as  13:6  the  town  of  Geneva  is  said  to  have  contained 
6500  inhabitants,  and  this  by  1404  had  increased  toOtOO,  exclusive 
of  the  Bourg  de  Four  and  St  GervaU  outside  of  the  fortifications. 
In  1545  the  number  is  given  sa  12,500,  but  the  plague  and  other 
caiiM-s  had  reduced  it  to  11,000  by  1672.  After  tin1  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes  it  rose  to  16,934  in  1698,  no  fewer  than  3000 
refugees  having  sought  shelter  within  its  walls.  The  18th  century 
was  marked  by  a  steady  increase:  18,600  in  1711,  24,712  in  1782, 
and  26,140  in  1789.  In  1850  the  total  was  31.238,  of  whom  6717 
were  fiom  other  parts  of  Switzerland,  and  6513  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  census  of  .1870  gave  46,783,  or  including  the 
suburbs  of  Eaux  Vives  and  Ptainpaluis,  61,486.  The  noteworthy 
fact  about  this  increase  is  that  it  is  due  solely  to  immigration,  for 
the  Geaerese  families  are  for  from  prolific:,  sua  indeed  have  an  in- 
dubitable tendency  to  die  out  (GalifTc,  Venire  huioriqut,  1869). 

According  to  a  well-known  passage  in  Cassar's  Commentaries,  he 
found  Geneva  the  frontier  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  when  he 
crossed  the  bridge  which  even  then  spanned  the  river,  he  was  no 
longer  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges  but  in  that  of  the  Helve- 
tians.   How  long  the  little  oppidum  had  been  in  existence  before 
that  time  it  is  impossible  even  to  conjecture  s  that  the  spot  had  in 
Car  earlier  days  been  occupied  by  a  duster  of  crannogs  may  lio  ac- 
cepted as  rstlier  more  than  «  conjecture,  though  the  extensive 
formation  of  new  land  within  the  historic  period  has  completely 
buried  whatever  archaeological  evidence  might  otherwise  have  been 
available.    There  was  a  time  clearly  when  the  site  of  the  present 
lower  town  was  entirely  submerged,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake  and 
river  found  their  shores  along  the  edge  of  the  rocky  plateau  of  the 
upper  town.   The  Allobroges  were,  it  would  ap|-car,  a  Celtic  people, 
and  the  name  Geneva,  according  to  the  favourite  etymology  of  moderu 
investigators,  has  its  explanation  in  the  words  gen  and  ev,  the 
"issue  of  the  "waters."  For  several  centuries  of  the  Christian  era 
the  history  of  Geneva  remains  a  blauk,  but  remains  of  substructions, 
aqueducts,  canals,  inscriptions,  statues,  pottery,  bronzes,  arms, 
coins,  lux,  show  that  during  the  Roman  period  the  town  must  have 
been  a  large  and  flourishing  place,  extending,  if  M.  Galifla  is 
right,  over  the  plateau  of  the  Tranchees.  ■  Christianity  must  have 
been  early  introduced,  the  traditional  apostles  being  Dionysius  and 
Psracodua.    In  466  the  Celtic  town  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  German  Burgundiaus,  and  in  634  it  was  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  Franks.    To  Cha  rles  the  Fat  it  was  indebted  for  the 
right,  sanctioned  by  Pope  John  VIII.,  of  electing  its  bishops  from 
among  its  own  clergy.    Optaudus,  the  bishop  whose  election  led  to 
the  decision  of  this  point,  was  a  supporter  of  Rodolph  1.,  founder  of 
Tranajuran  Burgundy;  and  it  waa  at  Geneva  that  Conrad  the  Salic 
caused  himself  to  be  crowned  king  of  Burgundy  in  1033.  This 
accession  of  Conrad  proved  in  several  ways  of  moment  to  the  town  ; 
tor  to  him  was  due  the  first  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Savoy, 
and  from  him  was  derived  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  its  bishops. 
The  counts  of  Genevois — a  district  to  the  south  of  the  Genevan 
territory,  now  included  in  the  French  department  of  Haute  Savoie — 
were  partly  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  the  authority  they  had  previ- 
ously had  over  the  city  when  in  1070  they  saw  Guy  of  Faucigny 
Genevois,  a  member  of  their  own  family,  elected  to  the  episcopal  see. 
The  next  bishop,  however,  Hubert  or  Humbert  of  Grammont,  laid 
claim  to  all  the  rights  and  possessions  alienated  by  Guy;  and  at 
length,  in  1124,  by  the  "  Accord  ofSeyasel,"  the  count  of  Genevois 
recognised  the  bishop  as  his  superior  under  the  emperor.  Bishop 
Ardutius  (1135-1186)  had  again  to  oppose  the  encroachments  of  the 
counts ;  but  the  emperor  Barbarossa,  to  whom  he  appealed  at  the 
diet  of  Spires  (1153),  not  only  upheld  his  claims,  but  made  him 
prince  of  the  empire.    As  the  bishops  could  not  always  attend 
in  person  to  the  civil  concerns  of  bis  jurisdiction,  a  vidom  or 
vidomnc  (vie*  domiuus)  waa  appointed,  who  had  to  judge  according 
to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  city,  sad  in  difficult  matters 
waa  assisted  by  the  advice  of  three  or  four  citizens,  two  canons  of 
Geneva,  and  two  nobles  of  the  church.    During  the  bishopric  of 
isobert  of  Genevoia(1277-12S8),  the  Genevese  sought  protection  from 
the  encroachmenU  of  his  family  at  the  hands  of  the  count  of  Savoy, 
Amadeus  V. ;  and  os  Robert  a  death  a  contest  for  possession  of  the 


city  took  place  between  tne  count  and  the  new  bishop,  William  of 
Couflana  (1283-1294).  In  the  resulting  anarchy  the  citizens  learned 
to  act  for  themselves,  and  in  1289 and  1291  we  find  the  bishopcom- 

fdaining  of  certaiu  procurators,  syndics,  or  agents  of  the  city  who 
tad  acted  as  thief  magistrates  in  peace  end  war.    In  1293,  however,' 
the  syndicate  was  (for  tho  time)  abolished.    Between  the  count  of 
Genevois,  who  held  the  castle  at  Bourg  de  Four,  st  tho  corner  of 
the  city,  and  the  eouut  of  Savoy,  who  by  the  peace  of  Asti  in  1290 
had  secured  the  office  of  vidorune,  and  now  held  the  castle  of  the 
Island,  both  citizens  and  bishop  were  haul  bestead.    In  1320  the 
castle  of  Bourg  de  Four  was  demolished  by  Edward  and  Aymou,  sons 
of  the  count  of  Savoy.    'When  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  visited 
Geneva  on  his  way  to  Avignon  (1366),  Amadeus  V.,  the  "Green 
Count,"  obtained  tne  rank  of  imperial  vicar  over  the  old  kingdom 
of  Burgundy  and  over  the  city  of  Geneva;  but  William  of  »Iar- 
coesay,  who  was  bishop  from  1366  to  1377,  persuaded  the  emperor 
to  abolish  the  vicariate  by  a  bull  at  Frankfort  (1366),  and  by  • 
second  bnll  st  Prague  (1367)  to  cancel  all  rights  granted  to  the 
counts  of  Savoy  over  Geneva  and  its  territory;  and  in  1371  rope 
Gregory  XI.  caused  tho  count  to  withdraw  from  the  city  his  castellan* 
siid  judges.     The  year  1387  is  a  memorable  ore  in  Genevese 
history,  as  the  date  of  the  publication  by  Bishop  Adhemar  Fabri 
(1385-1388)  of  the  franchises  which  served  for  centuries  as  the 
Magna  Charts  of  the  city.1    By  the  purchase  of  the  couutship 
of  Genevois,  Amadeus  VII I.  became  possessor  of  all  the  country 
round  the  city;  and  elthough  he  accepted  investiture  from  the 
bishop  and  took  tho  oath  of  fealty,  his  ambition  was  simply  biding 
its  time.    On  the  visit  of  Sigismund  in  1456,  he  ws*  raised  to 
bo  duke  of  Savoy;  and  when  Pope  Martin  V.  shortly  afterward* 
passed  through  the  district,  besought  to  obtain  complete  jurisdiction 
over  the  city.  Jean  de  Pierrescise,  however,  appointed  bishop  st  the 
suggestion  of  the  duke,  who  hoped  to  find  in  him  an  easy  tool,  «  J 
no  sooner  occupant  of  the  sec  than  he  appealed  to  the  people, 
obtained  their  vote  against  the  alienation  of  tho  temporal  rights  of 
his  predecessors,  and  swore  in  return  for  their  support  to  maintain 
their  liberties,    In  1420  a  bull  of  the  emperor  Sigismund  formally 
declared  that  the  city  held  directly  of  the  rajiij.  But  by  a 


turn  of  events,  the  indefatigable  Amadeus  did  ultimately  1 
master  of  Geneva,—  not,  indeed,  by  wsy  of  conquest  or  through  the 
degradation  of  its  bishopric,  but  by  himself  succeeding  to  the 
bishop's  see.    During  the  greater  part  of  his  pontificate  as  Felix 
V.  he  resided  in  Geneva ;  and  on  his  resignation  the  council 
alloned  him  the  administration  of  the  bishoprics  of  Geneva  and 
Lausanne.    In  tho  latter  part  of  the  16th  Century,  amid  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  house  of  Savoy,  two  facts  deserve  special  notice  for 
their  effect  on  Geneva,   The  duke  Louis,  irritated  against  the  Gene- 
vese because  they  had  admitted  his  rebellious  son  Philip  of  Bresse 
within  their  walls,  caused  the  king  of  France,  his  son-in-law,  to  es- 
tablish a  fair  at  Lyons,  which  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  Its  traffic 
from  the  city  of  Lake  Leman;  and  Biahop  John  Louis  forming  an 
sllinnce  with  Charles  the  Bold,  the  Swiaa  (for  Genevs  was  still  the 
last  town  of  the  Allobroges)  inflicted  a  ransom  of  20,000  crowns,  i 
The  beginning  of  the  16th  century  brought  the  long  contest  be- 
tween Savoy  and  Genera  to  a  climax  and  a  close.  Into  the  struggle, 
interesting  as  it  is,  between  the  Mamelukes  (Mamelus)  or  ducal 
l*rty  and  the  Eidgnota  (Eidgenosseu)  or  patrols,  it  is  impossible  to 
enter.'  The  great  heroes  of  the  city  are  Philibert  Bertheher,  Pierre 
Levrier,  Francois  of  Bonivard,  the  prior  of  St  Victor,  and  Besencon 
Ungues.    To  their  patriotic  devotion  it  owed  its  ultimate  liberty,  and 
thaalliance*  with  Freiburg  and  Bfm.  which,  first  formed  in  IMP  era 
1626,  were  solemnly  renewed  in  1531.    Meanwhile  the  Reformation 
v>  as  ad vancing  in  Switzerland.    In  1532  Fare)  entered  the  city,  and 
in  1635  the  reformed  doctrine  was  officially  recognized  as  the  religion 
of  the  state.    In  October  1 636  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the  scene  -- 
John  Calvin,  then  about  25  years  of  age.    By  force  of  intellect  and 
strength  of  will  ho  soon  mode  himself  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
party,  and  proceeded  to  work  ont  his  ideal  of  government  and 
society.    \\  bile  it  rendered  homsge  to  many  of  the  noblest  elements 
of  human  nature,  to  purity,  to  honesty,  to  industry,  to  benevolence, 
this  ideal.had  grievous  defects  ;  it  forgot  especially  that  all  healthy 
moral  action  must  be  spontaneous,  and  that  in  regard  to  deeds  as 
well  as  men  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  confound  the  innocent  with 
tho  guilty.    Tho  moral  dictates  of  the  sternest  conscience  of  the 
cosimunity  were  to  be  the  binding  laws  of  every  citizen.    Religious . 
observances  were  no  longer  to  be  the  outcome  of  individual  piety, 
but  part  of  the  inevitable  routine  of  daily  life.    The  church  became 
the  state;  breach  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  was  crime;  innovation 
in  dogma  was  treason.  The  Genevese  as  a  people  appear  to  have  been 
naturally  religious:  in  the  old  pre- Reformation  times  they  had  been 
distinguished  for  their  liberality  and  kindness  to  tho  clergy,  their 
appreciation  of  a  good  preacher,  the  abundance  of  thfireontnbutiona 
for  mssses  and  prayers.    Under  the  guidance  of  Calvin,  this  religi- 
osity took  a  new  and  sterner  cast. .  But  a  certain  part  of  ths  citizens 
so  willing  to  relinquish  their  liberty,  and,  under  the  name 
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of  1.:  bertins  or  liberty  men,  they  contended  earnestly  against  the 
establishment  of  the  new  rogitue.  In  1633  they  were  ao  powerful 
that  the  (bur  syndics  were  chosen  from  their  ranks ;  and  they  had 
tin  satisfaction  of  seeing  Calvin  and  Farel,  on  23d  April,  expelled 
from  the  city  by  order  of  the  little  council,  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  the  two  hundred  and  the  council-general.  But  the  libertine  did 
■ot  know  how  to  rule ;  anarchy  and  licence  got  possession  of  the  city ; 
the  Catholic  party  recovered  ground.  .  Calvin  was  recalled,  and,  re- 
turning on  3d  September  1641,  at  once  re-established  his  system  in 
all  Its  vigour.  The  Libertin  party  again  revolted ;  sixty  of  their  num> 
bar  were  condemned  to  death,  and  four  who  failed  to  make  their  escape 
were  beheaded.*  In  1547  Jacques  Qrnet  was  executed  as  an  utterer 
ef  threats  against  the  dictator  and  a  possessor  of  impious  books  ; 
and  in  165S  Michel  Server. as  was  burned  alive.  To  the  historian  of 
Genera,  it  ia  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether  or  not  the 
main  guilt  ot  this  too  famous  crime  Ml  directly  and  solely  on 
Calvin  himself;  it  is  condemnation  enough  that  snch  a  deed  was 
possible  within  the  walla  of  a  city  where  his  fiat  and  his  veto  were 
equally  supreme.  And  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  very  reason  why  the  faggot  fire  in  which  Servo  tus  perished 
has  become  such  a  beacon  to  after  times,  while  the  smouldering 
embers  round  a  Dolet  or  a  Vanini  are  only  now  and  then  stirred  to  a 
fitful  glare,  is  that  Calvin  liad  made  Geneva  a  city  act  npon  a  hill, 
1  that  the  lurid  smoke  and  flame  showed  doubly  <" 
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r  light  of  his  wonderful  intellect  and  his  noble  life.  In  some  re- 
ts Geneva  was  never  greater  than  under  his  dictatorship.  It  was 
at  oace  the  moral  capital  of  the  half  of  Christendom  and  tho  great 
frontier  fortress  against  the  invasions  of  Rome.  Like  every  fortress 
city,  it  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  its  position,  and  the  penalty  was 
none  tho  leas  because  its  garrison  fought  with  spiritual  weapons,  and 
Its  martial  law  interfered  with  ,thc  liberties  of  the  mind,  in  1684, 
ifter  twenty-three  yean  of  snch  labours  as  few  men  could  rirsl, 
Oalvin  died,  and  his  body  was  laid  in  the  cemetery  of  P lain  pal ais; 
but  his  spirit  continued  to  live  in  the  constitution  he  had  founded. 
The  milder  character  or  his  successor,  Theodore  Ben,  allowed  free 
scope  to  the  other  members  of  the  Government,  and  the  democratic 
element  obtained  greater  prominence.  About  1684  Geneva  appeared 
for  a  timJ  in  danger  from  its  Catholic  neighbour*,  and  especially  from 
the  duke  of  Savoy;  but  though  this  prince  recovered  possession  of 
the  Chabloia,  the  Genevois,  and  the  country  of  Gex,  and  appointed 
t rancis  of  Sales  titular  bishop  of  Geneva,  no  direct  attempt  was 
made  against  the  independence  of  the  city.  The  year  1668  is  of  note 
lor  a  revision  of  tho  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Germain  Colladon, 
which,  while  retaining  in  the  main  the  Calvinistrc  framework,  practii 
Sally  placed  political  power  in  the  hands  or  a  few  principal  families. 
The  administration  nominally  consisted  of  the  syndicate  and  four 
wuncils — the  council  or  the  twenty-five,  the  council  or  the  sixty, 
die  council  of  the.  two  hundred,  and  the  council  general ;  but  the 
xwincil  ef  the  twenty-five,  usually  called  the  "little"  or  11  narrow 
council,"  managed  in  the  long  run  to  arrogate  the  direction  of  all 
public  affairs.  During  the  16th  century,  both  before  and  after  the 
Colladon  revision,  the  variety  of  affairs  which  were  considered 
ion  is  sufficiently  amusing.  It  was  at  once  the 
of  the  republic  and  the  high  court  and  the  police 
icd ;  and  it  accordingly  passed,  as  matter  of  course, 
i  the  consideration  of  matters  of  state,  in  which  the  potentates 
of  Burope  were  parties,  to  the  squabbles  of  market  women,  the  nse 
of  bad  eggs  in  cakes,  or  the  length  of  a  minister*  sermon.'  Its 
private  deliberations  were  kept  strictly  secret :  in  1401  the 
betrayer  of  any  of  its' transactions  was  judged  "infamous,"  and 
in  1630.it  was  added  that  his  tongue  should  be  pierced.  Torture 
'  as  a  legal  instrument  of  investigation,  and  the 
against  heresy  and  witchcraft  remained  unre- 
in 1670  the  city  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  Bern 
and  Holeuxe,  and  in  1684  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Zurich  ;  but 
these  agreements  proved  of  little  advantage,  and  in  the  conflicts 
which  were  always  being  renewed  with  the  dime  of  Savoy,  Genera  was 
left  to  hey  own  resources,  and  tho  accidental  assistance  of  Elizabeth 
of  England  or  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

At  length,  in  1602,  Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoy  determined  to  seize 
the  city  by  a  roup  de  main,  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  and  12th 

i  were  despatched  against  it. 
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already  mounting  the  walls  before  the  alarm  was  given.  But  once 
aroused,  the  Genevcae  were  not  long  in  turning  this  success  iuto 
discomfiture  and  rout,  and  when  morning  broke  the  city  was  once 
more  aafe,  and  a  joyous  crowd  heard  the  voice  of  the  aged  Beta  in  the 
cathedral  read  out  the  grand  old  Psalm,  "Vow  may  Israel  say.  If 
the  Lord  had  not  been  with  us. "  Such  is  the  famous  "  Escalade," 
the  Bannockburn  of  the  Uenevese,  which  has  since  been  celebrated 
with  all  possible  forms  of  celebration.'  By  the  treaty  of  St  Julian  in 
the  following  year  the  duke  of  Savoy  granted  the  Oeuevese  freedom  of 


bode,  restored  the  lends  of  St  Victor  and  fit  Peter,  and  promised  to 
build      mrtrees  siid  assemble  no  troops  within  .four  leagues  of  the 
wsy  ;  out  trie  ambitious  prince  made  one  more  attack  before  his 
death  m-16-JO.    During  the  rest  of  the  17th  century  the  history  oi 
Geneva  consists  mainly  of  dissensions  between  different  councils,  and 
between  the  governing  bodies  and  the  people  ;  but  amid  them  ail  the 
city  advanced  in  prosperity ,  especially  after  the  accession  to  its  popu- 
lotion  occasioned  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  14th 
century  brought  the  political  contest  to  a  head.    In  1707  Patio, 
advocate  and  member  or  the  two  hundred,  was  appointed  president 
or  a  commission  ehsrgcd  to  formulate  the  grievances  of  the  people. 
In  the  document  which  he  drew  np  be  maintained  the  sovereignty 
or  the  people,  the  equality  of  all  citizens,  sad  the  subordination  of 
the  magistracy  as  mere  executive  functionaries;  and  at  the  same  time 
demanded  that  the  council-general  sbou'd  meet  at  least  oace  a  year, 
and  not  only  when  the  syndics  chose.    The  councils  appeared  to 
yield,  but  shortly  afterwards,  supported  by  confederates  from  the 
oligarchical  cities  of  Bern  and  Zurich,  they  crushed  the  popular 
party,  and  caused  Patio  to  be  shot    How  sternly  they  were  dis- 
posed to  resent  interference  was  shown  in  1731  by  their  sentence  of 
perpetual  imprisonment  parsed  on  Micheli  Du  Crest  for  merely 
giving  expression  to  the  popular  opposition  to  the  new  system  of 
fortifications  carried  out  by  the  councils.    The  party  of  which  ho 
was  so  far  a  spokesman— known  as  the  ttjnuentantt — at  length,  in 
1734,  gained  a  decided  victory  in  the  genera]  council  of  1734.  By 
the  edict  of  1738,  though  the  whole  initiative  in  matters  of  legisla- 
tion was  left  in  the  hands' of  the  lesser  councils,  the  actujd  passing 
of  laws  and  fixing  of  taxes  were  entrusted  to  the  general  council, 
and  thirty  years  later  the  people  obtained  the  right  of  naming  tho 
half  of  the  council  of  the  two  hundred.    There  was  sn  important 
class  of  the  inhabitants,  however,  who  were  still  excluded  from 
political  righto — the  so-called  "  natives  "or  descendants  of  the  aliens 
who  had  settled  in  the  city;  and  this  class  continued  to  make 
known  its  discontent    At  length,  in  1782,  Bern,  Sardinia,  and 
France  Interfered  in  favour  of  the  aristocratic  party,  and  by  the  Act 
of  Pacification  the  most  important  reforms  in  a  liberal  sense  were 
again  abolished.    A  few  years  later,  and  France  was  under  a 
different  regime.    The  Revolution  at  Paris  was  followed  by  a 
revolution  at  Geneva.    A  new  constitution,  accepted  by  the 
National  Assembly  in  1704,  declared  the  political  equality  of  all  the 
Genevese ;  but,  by  a  curious  inconsistency,  the  national  commitbss 
of  finances  divided  them  again  into  aristocrats,  the  enghtis,  and  the 
patriots,  taxing  the  last  class  much  less  heavily  than  the  others, 
in  March  1796  it  was  agreed  that  Geneva  should  become  a  part  of 
the  French  republic,  and  on  ISth  June  the  French  authorities 
entered  the  city.    By  the  treaty  of  Paris  its  independence  was 
restored,  and  it  became  one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confedera- 
tion.   A  new  constitution  declared  all  the  citizens  equal,  and  placed 
the  legislative  power  in  the  hands  or  a  representative  council.  As 
no  one,  however,  otld  be  an  elector  who  paid  less  than  20  Swiss 
1  i  vre.%  or  about  23  shillings,  of  direct  taxes,  the  democratic  character 
of  the  system  was  considerably  modified.    It  was  not  till  1841  that 
any  great  change  was  effected,    m  the  early  part  of  that  year  the 
"  Third  of  March  Society"  was  formed  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  the  citizens,  and  in  October  the  Government  was  forced  by  a 
popular  demonstration  to  summon  a  constituent  assembly. 

The  legislative  power  for  the  canton  was  now  placed  in  a  grand 
council,  consisting  of  representatives  elected  in  the  ratio  of  1  to 
every  333  inhabitants ;  and  the  executive  power  in  a  council  ot  state 
consisting  or  IS  members  chosen  by  and  from  the  grand  council. 
At  the  same  time  the  city  received  a  communal  council  of  81  mem- 
bers, and  an  administrative  council  of  at  most  11  members.  But 
tho  new  constitution  was  not  allowed  to  work  long.  The  radical 
party  hod  been  gathering  strength,  especially  in  St  Gcrvals.  and  in 
1846  the  Government,  rinding  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  its 
opponents  by  force  of  arms  was  of  doubtful  result,  gave  in  its  re- 
signation. A  provisions!  Government,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
democrat  James  Fazy,  drew  up  a  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  people  on  24th  May  1847.  The  franchise  was  bestowed  even 
on  the  pauper  class  of  prolctaires,  and  the  election  of  the  council  of 
state  was  entrusted  to  the  council  general  or  collective  assembly  of 
citizens.  The  old  Protestant  church  of  Gcnevs  was  abolished,  and  a 
new  and  almost  creed  less  church  established,  the  government  of 
which  was  vested  in  a  consistory  elected  by  the  universal  suffrage  of 
'  Protestants  in  the  canton.  For  nearly  fifteen  years  the  radical  party 
continued  in  power  ;  and  under  its  hands  the  physical  condition  oil 
|  Geneva  was  rapidly  transformed,  and,  for  good  or  evil,  the  city  was 
!  brought  ss  much  as  possible  into  the  general  current  of  European 
irogress.  "  On  voudrait  f&iro  de  Geneve, "  sighed  the  uuusel  rative  Do 
e  Rive,  "la  plus  petite  des  grand'-*  villes,  et  pour  moi  je  prefers 

"  Cnforti 


>  See  -  U  Petit  Cornell 
»  V.  H.  Hammw.  U, 


'  In  ttmw 


,  Geneva.  1*77. 

«  it  rEKatvU,  Centra.  IM  | 


qu'elle  Teste  la  plus  grando  des  pctites  vil! 
tence  the  radical 


nrortunately  forita 

permanence  the  radical  uovernment  was  lavish  in  its  expenditure,' 
and  tho  finances  of  the  canton  oud  city  got  into  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. In  November  1&61  Foxy  was  not  returned  to  the  council  of 
state ;  in  1862  the  conservative  party  obtained  a  majority  in  the  great 
council ;  and  in  1863,  though  all  the  other  radical  candidates  for-the 
council  of  state  were  carried,  Fazy  himself  was  rejected.  The  attempt 
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 ■  the  election  of  hi*  opponaut  Cheneviere  led  to  a  conflict 

__j  the  partiee,  in  which  some  blood  w  (bed  ;  and  the  city 
iu  consequently  occupied  by  federal  forces,  and  the  matter  tub- 
rnitted  to  the  federal  council.  As  the  decree  was  in  favour  of 
Cheneviere,  Fair  retired  from  public  life.  The  "  independents,"  as 
±e  opponents  of  the  radicals  are  called,  came  into  power  in  1666,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  they  fully  maintained  their  position,  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Ultramontane  party. 
Their  principal  antagonist  vat  Mermillod,  the  vicar  of  the  bishop 
of  Freiburg,  who  was  declared  bishop  of  Geneva  by  the  pope, 
and  insisted  on  exercising  his  episcopal  functions  without  regard  to 
the  Government  In  February  1873  Hermillod  was  banished  by  the 
federal  council  of  Switzerland,  and  in  the  same  year  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  Oeneva  deprived  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state.  Fazy's  bill  for  the  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state  was  rejected  in  June  1874 ;  religious  cor- 
porations were  abolished  on  i8d  August,  and,  on  the  8«th  of  the 
same  month,  all  public  ecclesiastical  services  outside  of  the  churches 
were  forbidden.  The  cathedral  of  Geneva  was  handed  over  to  the 
Old  Catholics.  On  the  flth  of  November  1878  Fary  ilrcd,  and  two 
'lays  after  the  "conservative-democrat"  party  gained  a  vietorv  in 
'.he  elections  for  the  great  council.  ,  The  expelled  enrt-s  wore  now 
allowed  to  return,  and  in  December  the  council  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Sondes  tb*  older  weeks  of  Soon,  BeTunr,  He**,  *e,  »ad  at  Mimoint  it 
At  la  tor.  tnmUt  (Ckto.  tt  tVtrektti.  •*<■  S^miv-,  Ih.i.  Hit.  d* 

~    Mtttrimur  ptv  nut.  4*  o-r..«  nh--j-:;M.  and 
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Onew  (11*4);  J.  A.  Galls*.  Mtenuut  ptmr  Aster.  <fc  »  mas-aoj 
,V0«hw  9<h**I*,1<,»»  (t  vols  ,  Isie-iH);  ItlRsud.  Ke*»«tnrme*ti  rtl.it  la  e 
<o  muur^rtt  »  ««»« (l*««,  no  cd.  UM ;  ArtBWo.  a*,**  eeelet,  mi 


•eeiatiee  paueurt  (UUl).  sad  tu  ed&ej  n  <U  C, 

;  J.  B.  Q.  GallSe.  Oeuire  hiti.  et  fflnt*<W.  (ISSVi ;  Blsflgnae,  Armorial 
mi,  aad  hwUi  tur  Onem  (18T»-T«);  THoerrl.  //..;.  d,  <7e -rrt 

Flelet  He  So  kt.  Centre,  ortyix,  *<•  (1MS--IT).  »rj  Gtnirt  rmnutiHt 
OMjksVaa,  Omit,  m  eufftuf«M«,  Ac.  (la**).  K<> 
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Thorm*.  Ahreje  4e  r  uiti.  4t  Gtutm  (1*78);  AI'jmi  <lv  Uonv.l,  ■<> 
In  OmttoU  «<  d*t  TntrntU  (ISTS).  (II.  A.  W.) 

GENEVA,  Tub  Lakk  of  (the  Latin  Larut  Lemanui  or 
also  known  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  Lie 
LuMunete  or  Lake  of  Lausanne,  and  as  Mer  du  It  Lone  or 
Sea  of  the  Rhone),  is  the  largest  of  the  Swiss  Likes, 
ltving  on  area  of  578  sq.  kiL  or  223  sq.  miles.  Its 
general  form  is  that  of  a  crescent,  tho  northern  i-horo 
aeing  almost  the  arc  of  a  circle,  with  a.  radius  of  21 A  aides. 
The  eastern  end  of  tho  crescent  is  brood  and  rounded, 
while  the  western  tapers  towards  Geneva.  It.-;  maximum 
breadth,  between  Morges  and  Amphion,  is  8^  miles.  It  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  Great  and  Little  Luke,  by 
the  strait  of  Promouthoux,  which  is  not  much  more  than 
2  miles  across.  The  Great  Lake  is  39  miles  long,  with  a 
mean  breadth  of  6  miles,  and  the  Little  or  Western  Lake 
is  14  miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  rather  more  than 
2  mde*>  The  bottom  of  the  larger  basin  forma  a  wide 
valley,  which  gradually  deepens  from  200  to  325  feet  at 
the  foot  of  tho  slopes  to  a  maximum  of  1095  feet,  wliidi  it 
attains  between  Ouchy  and  Evian.  The  mean  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  lake  is  1230  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea. 
According  to  the  elaborate  soundings  made  in  1873  by 
M.  (Jut-jet,  engineer  of  tho  Federal  Topographic  Depart- 
ment, the  bottom  is  remarkably  free  from  inequalities, 
almost  all  traces  of  rocks,  erratic  blocks,  or  moraines, 
having  been  covered  over  by  a  regular  bed  of  extremely 
fine  arsillo-calcareous  mud,  which  can  be  moulded  and 
baked  like  potter's  clay.  Between  the  basin  of  tho  Great 
Lake  and  that  of  the  Little  Lake  there  runs  a  ridge  or  bar 

maximum  depth  of  the  lesser  basin  is  only  71  metres  or 
233  feet.  The  bottom  is  apparently  level,  but  it  presents 
numerous  erratic  blocks,  and  in  one  place  rises  to  a  con- 
siderable eminence,  known  to  the  Genevese  fishers  lb  the 
Haute  Monts.1  The  unusual  blueness  of  the  waters  of  the 
L-JUiao  has  long  been  remarked.    According  to  M.  Forel,* 

1  Farther  detail*  on  the  conformation  of  the  lake  will  be  found  In 
D«  la  Beche's  letter  to  Professor  Pietet,  published  in  Bibliotheqve 
VrdwtrttUt :  .Sciences  et  ArU,  t  1817;  in  M.  Cossets  Carte 
Hudrogr.  du  L,\c  fJman,  Issued  as  part  of  the  Topog.  Allot  der  Scbinetz, 
1  daserihod  in  ML  Un.  (Sci.  H  ArU),  L  lii..  1875.  and  in  a  JioU 


»av  U  OtrU  dm  Lac,  by  Ed.  Fictet,  in  the 
'  "Bt  de.  tar  lea  variation*  de  la  tro 
Uman,"  in  BM.  V*.  (Sc.  et  ArU),  1877. 
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the  transparency  b  yery  much  greater  in  winter  than 
summer,  the  extreme  limit  of  visibility  of  a  white  disk  on 
an  average  for  the  seven  winter  months  from  October  to 
Apnl  being  41  feet,  and  for  the  five  summer  months  21*6. 
This  arises  from  the  thermal  stratification  of  the  water 
keeping  in  suspension  a  greater  quantity  of  dost  and 
organic  particles  during  summer.  It  is  generally  in 
August  that  the  level  of  the  lake  reaches  its  highest  limit, 
between  4  and  5  feet  on  an  average  above  its  lowest 
limit,  which  is  usually  reached  in  March.  Beside*  this 
aaaswial  change,  due  to  differences  of  influx  and  removal 
of  water,  several  disturbances  of  level  of  a  less  obvious  kind 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Swiss  physicists.  Most 
remarkable  are  the  teichet,  or  "  movements  of  steady 
uninodal  oscillation,"  in  which  the  whore  mass  of  water 
in  the  lake  rhythmically  swings  from  ihore  to  shore. 
According  to  M.  Forel,*  there  are  both  longitudinal  and 
tram  verse  ctrfte*.  Their  effect  is  most  distinctly  seen  nt 
Geneva,  where  they  sometimes  raise  the  level  of  the  water 
from  4  to  6  feet.  They  are  not  improbably  due  to  seversl 
distinct  causes,  but  tho  most  efficient  would  appear  to  bo 
a  difference  of  barometric  pressure  in  different  parts  of  tho 


tsetse*  < 

lake.  In  the  co-stern  portion  of  the  Like  there  is  an 
irregular  but  violent  current  during  spring  and  autumn, 
calicd  Lurdcyro  or  La  Litre,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  subterrauean  affluents.  The  principal  winds  are  the 
Biae  from  the  north-east,  the  stormy  Bornand  that  rushes 
from  the  ravines  of  Savoy,  and  the  dry  south  wind,  known 
as  the  Sec  hard.  Leas  use  is  made  of  tho  lako  as  a  moons 
of  communication  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  along 
the  Swiss  shore,  but  the  lateen  sails  of  the  minor  craft 
still  brighten  the  landscape,  and  an  excellent  steam  service 
is  maintained  by  a  company  formed  in  1 873.  The  first 
steamboat,  the  "  William  Tell,"  was  introduced  on  the  lake 
in  1623 ;  and  the  first  saloon  steamboat,' the  k'Mont  Blanc," 
dates  only  from  1876. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  is  not  so  rich  in  fish  as  many  of 
tho  smaller  lakes  of  Switzerland.4  Comparatively 
success  has  attended  the  attempt*  of  Professor  " 
of  Lausanne  to  introduce  the  salmon,  which,  like  many 
other  fishes,  finds  the  Perte  du  Rhone  a  barrier  ' 


»  M.  Forel'*  numerous  studies  on  the  aabjeet  will  be  found  in  |ha 
BibHoUUque  r«iVr«//,>,ar.J  the  Bulletin  tUU  toe.  mud.  (Leueannr). 

*  According  to  G.  Luiie],  whoso  Uutoire  naturell*  drs  ;o,utu  tin 
tnunn  du  I.hnan,  (fJer.eva,  18741  hu  su j  cr»«Jfsl  the  valuable  memoir  nf 
Profesoor  Jaritie  in  the  Memoirft  de  In  fanitit  He  fiyr",  tome  iii. 
(1S25),  there  are  21  specias: — Perea  jflfWflfff*f.  [*{ OotttM pssVe,  L.; 
Lola  tSiiftini,  Cuv. ;  typrinuB  enrpio,  L. ;  l':prit\0}'tis  emratue,  L.  j 
Tinea  tttlyarU,  Cov. ;  Oo/ho  Jluti>iti!it,  Cuv.;  A&urnut  iuridtt, 
Horkel  ;  Alb,  Lipunrlutui,  1»  ;  Scantlnun  erythrt.j.Kll>  Buoap.  J 

Ijeucisrut  rutihit,  L.;  &/ualitu  cephalm,  Bonafr:  Phuxinui  l<rri», 
A(f. ;  Cooiiii  barbatula,  Lin.;  Corrymut  fern,  Juiuio  ;  Coreycuir* 
kiemalu,  J  urine;  Thymallut  vuliarii,  Nilmon  ;  Sumo  vmhla,  U; 
Truita  runaei/w,  G.U.,  Hsox  Ittctut,  L. ;  AwfuUt*  vulgtru,  Fleiulno; 
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the  tea  and  the  lake.  The  "fern"  {Cortgonut  /era)  is 
economically  the  most  important  species.  In  the  mud  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  there  exists  an  interesting  fauna,  of 
about  40  species,  mainly  belonging  to  the  lower  orders. 
Several  of  the  species,  as  Gammartts  arevi,  ere  found  1 000 
feet  below  the  surface,  in  the  reign  of  perpetual  darkness. 
Two  species  of  gastropods  of  the  genus  Limnamt  are 
worthy  of  special  note  as  possessing  developed  lung% 
though  they  live  at  a  depth  of  from  150  to  300 
feet1 

See  Rodolphe  Rev,  Geniv*  tt  Us  rives  du  Ltman,  8d  cd,  (Geneva, 
1876);  Egli,  Ta*chr>\btuK  Sehvxi-^risehtn  HeUistiks  (Zurich,  1875): 
Herbst,  Ikr  Qen/er  Set  und  seine  Uwgcbung  (Weimar,  1877). 

GENEVA,  a  post  village  of  Ontario  county,  New  York, 
U.S. ,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  north  end  of  Seneca  Lake, 
on  the  New  York  central  railway  and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
Ithaca  branch  railway,  52  miles  E  S.  E.  of  Rochester.  One 
of  its  chief  features  is  the  terraced  gardens,  which  extend 
from,  the  principal  street  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  there 
are  also  two  fine  parks.  Geneva  is  the  seat  of  Hobart  Free 
College,  which  is  under  Episcopalian  management,  and  has 
9  professors  and  about  50  students.  It  has  also  a  graded 
union  school,  attended  by  upwards  of  1000  pupils.  The 
prosperity  of  the  town  depends  chiefly  on  the  nurseries  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  extend  to  nearly  10,000  acres, 
and  from  which  plants  to  the  value  of  more  than  1 ,000,000 
dollars  are  shipped  annually.  There  are  also  marble- works, 
benching-werks,  and  iron-works.  A  daily  line  of  steamers 
plies  between  Geneva  and  Watkins  at  the  head  of  the  lake. 
The  population  ic  1870  was  5521. 

GENEVA  CONVENTION,  an  agreement  concluded  at 
tn  international  conference  which  was  held  at  Geneva  in 
1864,  nnder  the  presidency  of  General  Dufour  the  Swiss 
plenipotentiary,  for  the  purpose  of  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war.  The  credit 
of  originating  this  conference  must  be  given  to  two  citizens 
cf  Geneva,  Dunant,  a  physician,  who  published  a  startling 
account  of  what  he  had  seen  in  two  military  hospitals  on 
the  field  of  Solferino,  and  his  friend  Moynier,  chairman  of 
the  Geneva  society  of  public  utility,  who  took  up  the  idea 
of  "neutralising  the  sick  waggons,"  formed  associations 
for  its  agitation,  arid  at  length  pressed  it  upon  the  Govern 
monts  of  Europe,  most  of  which  sent  representatives  to 
the  conference.  The  convention  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  them  on  the  22d  August,  and  since  then  it  has 
received  the  adherence  of  every  European  power,  and  one 
Asiatic  (vis.,  Persia).  The  convention  consists  of  ten 
articles,  of  which  the  last  two  are  formal. 

The  others  provide  (1)  for  the  neutrality  of  ambulances  and 
military  hospitals  as  long  as  they  contain  any  rick;  (2)  for  that  of 
their  itaff;  (3)  that  the  neutrality  of  these  persons  snail  continue 
after  occupation  of  their  hospitals  by  the  enemy,  so  that  they  may 
stay  or  depart,  as  they  choose  ;  (4)  that  if  they  depart,  they  can 
take  only  their  private  property  with  tbetn,  except  in  case  of 
ambulances,  which  they  may  remove  entire  ;  (6)  that  a  sick  soldier 
in  a  house  shall  be  counted  a  protection  to  it,  and  entitle  its 
occupant  to  exemption  from  the  quartering  of  troops  and  from  part 
of  the  war  requisitions  j  (6)  that  wounded  men  shall,  when  cared, 
be  sent  back  to  their  own  country  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms 
during  the  rest  of  the  war ;  (7)  that  hospitals  and  ambulances  shall 
carry,  in  addition  to  the  flag  of  their  nation,  a  distinctive  and 
uniform  flag  bearing  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  and  that  their 
staff  shsll  wear  an  arm-badge  of  the  same  colours;  (8)  that  the 
details  shall  be  left  to  the  commanders. 

A  second  conference  was  held  at  Geneva  on  the  same 
subject  in  1868,  and  a  supplementary  convention  drawn  out, 
which,  though  not  formally  signed,  has  been  acquiesced  in 
by  all  the  signatories  of  the  original  convention,  except  the 
pope,  and  which,  while  still  unratified,  was  adopted  pro- 
visionally by  France  and  Germany  in  their  war  of  1870. 
It  consists  partly  of  interpretations  of  the  former  conven. 

1  For  details  sea  Forel's  contributions  to  the  Bulletin  de  la  toe  mu- 
at.  fc  SflL,  4c. 


tion,  and  partly  of  an  application  of  its  principles  to 
maritime  wars.    Its  main  provisions  are  these : — 

That,  when  a  parson  engaged  In  an  ambulance  or  hnspitsl 
occupied  by  the  enemy  desires  to  drpsrt,  the  commander-in-chief 
shall  fix  the  time  for  his  departure,  and,  when  he  desires  to  remain, 
that  he  be  paid  bis  full  salary  ;  that  account  shall  be  taken  in 
exacting  war  requisitions  not  only  of  actual  lodging  of  wounded 
men  but  of  any  display  of  charity  towards  them  ;  that  the  rule 
which  permits  cured  soldiers  to  return  home  on  condition  of  not 
serving  again  shall  not  apply  to  officers,  for  their  knowledge  might 
be  useful l  ;  that  hospital  ships,  merchantmen  with  wounded  oti 
board,  and  boats  picking  up  wounded  and  wrecked  men,  shall  be 
neutral ;  that  they  shall  carry  the  red-cross  flag  and  their  men  the 
red-cross  armlet ;  that  hospital  ships  belonging  to  Government  shall 
be  painted  whit*  with  a  green  stroke,  those  of  aid  societies  white 
with  a  red  strake  -  that  in  naral  wars  any  strong  presumption  that 
the  convention  is  being  abused  by  one  of  the  belligerents  shall  giro 
the  other  the  right  of  suspending  it  towarda  that  power  till  the 
contrary  is  proved,  and,  if  the  presumption  becomes  a  certainty,  of 
suspending  it  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

GENEVIEVE,  or  Gbkotsta,  St,  patroness  of  Paris, 
flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century.  She 
was  born  about  425  at  Nantcrre  near  Paris,  or  according 
to  another  tradition  at  Montriere ;  her  parents  were  called 
Severus  and  Gerontia,  but  accounts  differ  widely  as  to  their 
social  position.  According  to  the  legend,  she  was  only  in 
her  seventh  year  when  she  was  induced  by  Bishop  (after- 
words Saint)  Germain  d'Auxerre  to  dedicate  herself  to  the 
religious  life.  On  the  death  of  her  parents  she  removed  to 
Paris,  where  she  distinguished  herself  by  the  activity  of  her 
benevolence,  as  well  as  by  the  austerity  of  her  sanctity. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  tho  recipient  of  supernatural  re- 
velations, and  to  have  predicted  tho  invasion  of  the  Huns  ; 
and  when  Attila  with  his  army  was  threatening  the  city, 
she  gave  courage  to  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  by  ais 
assurance,  justified  by  subsequent  events,  to  the  effect  that 
tho  attack  would  come  to  nothing  (451).  In  tho  year  460 
she  caused  a  churob  to  be  built  over  the  tomb  of  St  Denis, 
where  tho  abbey  was  afterwards  raised  by  Dagopert 
L  Her  death  occurred  in  500,  or  according  to  another 
account  in  612,  and  her  remains  were  ultimately  laid  in  tho 
chapel  bearing  her  name,  which  lias  now  become  merged  in 
the  Pantheon  or  Eglise  St  Genevieve.  Charpentier  pub- 
lished in  1687  a  life  of  the  saint  based  upon  the  statements 
of  an  anonymous  author  who  is  alleged  to  have  written  her 
biography  only  eighteen  years  after  her  death.  Tho  legends, 
miraculous  and  other,  are  also  given  in  the  Bollandist  Acta 
Sanctorum  and  in  tho  great  work  of  Tillemont.  Her 
festival  is  celebrated  on  the  3d  of  January. 

The  "  Canonici  of  St  Genevieve,"  or  "  Canonici  of  the  congre- 
gation of  France,"'  constitute  a  religions  order  dating  from  1614,  in 
which  year  they  were  organized  by  Charles  r'eure,  a  reforming  monk 
belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St  Vincent  at  Senlis.  They  rapidly 
came  into  considerable  repute  ;  and  for  s  considerable  period  -he 
chancellor  of  the  Sorbonne  was  invariably  chosen  from  their  order. 
The  "  daughters  of  St  Genevieve"  were  constituted  in  1638  at  Paris, 
at  the  instance  of  a  pious  nun  of  the  name  of  Bloaaet,  but  sihee 
their  union,  in  1865,  with  the  order  "  of  the  Holy  Family,"  whose 
lady- foundress  was  called  Miramion,  they  have  been  best  known  as 
Mi  ram  (ones.  They  find  their  chief  employment  in  tending  the 
sick,  aud  in  the  education  of  girls. 

GENOA,  Gibolamo  (c.  1476-1551),  a  painter  and  archi- 
tect, was  born  in  U rhino  towards  1476.  At  the  age  of  ten 
he  was  apprenticed  to  the  woollen  trade,  but  showed  so  much 
inclination  for  drawing  that  he  was  sent  to  study  under  an 
obscure  painter,  and  at  thirteen  under  Luca  Signorelli, 
with  whom  he  remained  a  considerable  while,  frequently 
painting  the  accessories  of  his  pictures.  He  was  afterward* 
for  three  years  with  Pietro  Perugino,  in  company  with 
Raphael,  and  he  developed  a  similar  stylo  of  painting.  He 
next  worked  in  Florence  and  Siena,  along  with  Timotec 
della  Vite ;  and  in  the  latter  city  he  punted  various  com- 
positions for  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  the  leading  local  statesman 
of  the  time.  Returning  to  Urbino,  ho  was  employed  by  Duke 
Ouidobaldo  in  the  decorations  of  his  palace,  and  showed 
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extraordinary  aptitude  for  theatrical  adornment*.  TLeace 
he  went  to  Rome ;  and  in  the  church  of  S.  Caterina  da 
Siena,  in  that  capital,  ia  one  of  his  moat  distinguished  works, 
The  liesurrection,  remarkable  both  for  design  and  for  colour 
tog.  He  studied  the  Roman  antiquities  with  seal,  and 
measured  a  number  of  edifices;  this  practice,  combining 
with  his  previous  mastery  of  perspective,  qualified  him  to 
shine  as  an  architect.  Francesco  Maria,  the  reigning  dnko 
of  Urbino,  recalled  Geoga,  and  coniniissioned  him  to 
execute  works  in  connexion  with  his  marriage-festivities. 
This  prince  being  soon  afterwards  expelled  by  Pope  Leo  X., 
Geoga  followed  him  to  Mantua,  whence  he  went  for  a 
time  to  Pesaro.  The  duke  of  Urbino  waa  eventually 
restored  to  his  dominions ;  be  took  Oeuga  with  him,  and 
appointed  him  the  ducal  architect  As  he  neared  the  close 
of  his  career,  Qenga  retired  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city, continuing  Btill  to  produce  designs  in  pencil;  one,  of 
the  Conversion  of  St  Paul,  was  .particularly  admired.  Here 
he  died  on  the  11th  of  July  1551.  Gcnga  waa  a  sculptor 
and  musician  as  well  as  painter  and  architect;  and  he 
wrote  various  essays,  as  yut  unpublished,  on  the  arts. 
He  waa  jovial,  an  excellent  talker,  and  kindly  to  his 
friends.  His  principal  pupil  was  Francesco  MenzocchL 
His  own  eon  Bartolommeo,  (1518—1658),  also  a  pupil, 
became  an -architect  of  celebrity.  In  Gengu's  paintings 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  and  a  certain  peculiarity 
of  character  consonant  with  his  versatile,  lively,  and  Bocial 
temperament  One  of  his  leading  works  is  in  the  church 
of  St  Augustine  iaCesena, — a  triptych  in  oil-colours,  repre- 
senting the  Annunciation,  God  the  Father  in  Glory,  and  the 
Madonna  and  Child.  Among  his  architectural  labours  are 
the  church  of  the  Baptist  in  Pesaro,  one  of  the  finest 
edifices  in  that  neighbourhood ;  the  bishop's  palaco  at 
Sinigaglia  ;  the  facade  of  the  cathedral  of  Mantua,  ranking 
high  among  the  productions  of  tho  lGth  century  ;  and  a  new 
palice  for  the  duko  of  Urbino,  built  on  the  Mouto  Imperiale. 
Ho  was  also  concerned  in  the  fortifications  of  Pesaro. 

GEN  G  IS  K  HAN.   See  Jxkohiz  Khak. 

GEN  LIS,  St4ph1,hie-F£licit£  Ducrest  db  Sajnt- 
Aubix,  Coktbbsb  db  (1746-1830),  a  voluminous  French 
writer,  was  born  of  a  noble  hut  impoverished  Burguodian 
family,  at"  the  Chateau  de  Champcery,  near  Autun,  on  the 
25th  of  January  1746.  When  six  years  of  age,  she  was 
received  as  a  ennonesa  into  tho  noble  chapter  of  Alix,  near 
Lyons,  with  the  title  of  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Lancy,  taken 
from  the  town  of  Bourbon-Lancy,  of  which  her  father  was  at 
that  time  superior.  Her  entire  education,  however,  was  con; , 
ducted  at  home  under  the  eye  of  her  mother  by  an  accom- 
plished governess.  In  1758  she  removed  along  with  her 
mother  to  Paris,  where  her  skill  in  music  and  her  vivacious 
wit  speedily  attracted  attention  and  admiration.  Her 
mirriago  with  the  Comte  de  Genlis,  a  colonel  of  grenadiers, 
who  afterwards  became  marquis  of  Sillcry,  took  place  in 
her  sixteenth  year,  bnt  was  not  suffered  to  interfere  with 
t  rapidly  developing  tests  for  acquiring  and  imparting 
knowledge.  Some  years  later,  through  the  influence  of  her 
sunt,  Madame  de  Montessou,  who  had  been  clandestinely 
married  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  she  entered  the  Palais 
Koyul  as  lady-in-waiting  to  the  duchess  of  Chartres  (1770)  ;* 
end,  aftor  having  acted  with  great  energy  and  teal  aa  gnver- 
iitis  to  the  daughters  of  the  family,  ehe  waa  in  1781 
appointed  by  the  duke  to  the  responsible  office  of  "gouver- 
neur  "  of  his  sons,  a  bold  step  which,  though  it  led  to  the 
resignation  of  all  the  tutors  as  well  as  to  much  social 
scandal,  can  hardly  in  fairness  be  held  to  have  seriously 
prejudiced  the  intellectual  interests  at  least  of  thoao  com- 
mitted to  her  charge.  The  better  to  carry  out  her  theory 
of  education,  she  wrote  several  works  for  tho  use  of  her 
royal  pupils,  the  best  known  of  which  are  the  Tkc&trt 
dtiitaxivm  (1779-80),  a  collection  of  short  comedies  for 
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young  people,  and  Let  Aunaletde  la  Vert*  (1781).  When 
the  Revolution  of  178»  occurred,  Madame  de  GenlU  showed 
herself  not  unfavourable  to  the  movement,  and  is  said  to 
have  had  considerable  influence  on  the  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  but  the  fall  of  the  Giroudins  in  1793  compelled 
her  to  take  refuge  in  Switzerland  along  with  her  pupil 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans.'  It  was  in  this  year  that  her 
husband,  the  marquis  of  Sillery,  from  whom  she  had 
been  separated  since  1783,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Au 
"adopted"  daughter,  Pamela  Berkley  or  Siniius,  hud 
been  married  to  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  in  the  preceding 
December  (see  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Rue  of  Great  Famlie*. 
1872).  In  1794  Madame  de  Genlis  fixed  her  resi 
deuce  at  Berlin,  but  having  been  expelled  by  the  orders 
of  King  Frederick  William,  she  afterwards  settled  in 
Hamburg,  where  she  supported  herself  for  some  year* 
by  writing  and  painting.  After  the  revolution  of  18th 
Brumairs  (1799)  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
and  was  received  with  favour  by  Napoleon,  who  gave 
her  apartmonts  at  the  arsenal,  and  afterwards  assigned  her 
a  pension  of  6000  franca.  During  this  period  she  wrote 
largely,  and  produced  what  is  generally  considered  to  be 
her  best  romance,  entitled  MaJcmoisttle  de  Clermont.  At 
the  restoration  she  succeeded  in  odjueting  herself  once  more 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  and  continued  to  write  with 
all  her  former  diligence.  Her  later  years  were  occupied 
largely  with  literary  quarrels,  notably  with  that  which  arose 
ont  of  the  publication  of  the  Dtnert  dv  Baron  fHolbach, 
a  volume  in  which  she  set  forth  with  a  good  deal  of  sarcastic 
cleverness  the  intolerance,  the  fanaticism,  and  the  eccen- 
tricities of  tho  "  philosopher "  of  the  18th  ccnturv 
Madame  de  Genlis  before  her  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
31st  of  December  1830,  had  the  satisfaction  of  BeeiDg  her 
former  pupil,  Louis  Philippe,  seated  »n  tho  throne  of  France. 

The  numerous  works  of  Madame  de  Genlis  (which  considerably 
exceed  eighty),  comprising  pros*  ssd  poetical  corn  position!  on  a 
Tut  variety  of  subject*  and  of  various  degrees  of  merit,  owed  much 
of  their  success  to  adveatitioos  causes  which  have  Ions  ceased  to 
operate,  and  th«y  sis  now  bnt  little  read,  Tht  swiftness  with 
which  they  were  written,  their  very  multiplicity,  aitd  their  diffbse- 
ness,  all  forbid  us  to  look  in  them  for  thought  of  perennial  value  or 
literary  art  of  any  high  order.  They  are  useful,  however  (especially 
the  voluminous  lltmeirti),  aa  furnishing  material  for  history ;  and 
the  herself  can  hardly  pass  altogether  unnoticed  in  the  crowd  which 
thronged  the  atajre  of  public  life  ia  the  confused  and  busy  time  of 
tho  French  Revolution.  Mosrbf  her  writings  were  translated  into 
English  almost  as  so© a  as  they  were  published. 

GEtsNADICS.  Gcorgius  Scholari  or  Scbolarius,  better 
known  as  Gcunadiua,  a  learned  Greek  and  for  some  time 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  obtains  a  place, in  history 
through  the  important  part  played  by  him  in  the  contest 
between  Platonism  and  Aristoteliaoism  which  marks  the 
transition  from  mediaeval  to  modern  thought.  Extremely, 
little  is  known  of  his  life,  and  so  contradictory  are  some  of 
tho  accounts  bearing  on  detached  facts  in  it  that,  it  has 
often  been  supposed  there  were  two  writers  of  the  same 
name  living  at  the  same  period.  The  researches  of 
Renaudot  seem,  however,  to  render  it  approximately  certain 
that  all  the  historical  notices  we  possess  relate  to  one 
Scholariua,  and  that  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
accounts  is  due  largely  to  a  real  change  in  that  writers 
views.  Scholarius  first  appears  in  history  as  assisting  at 
the  great  council  held  in  1 438  at  Ferrara  and  Florence  with 
tho  object  of  bringing  about  a  union  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  (see  Ecacnvs  IV.,  Besss^ion).  At  the 
same  council  was  present  tho  eclubrnted  PlatonUt,  George 
Gemistus  Pletho,  tho  mo9t  powerful  opponent  of  the  then 
dominant  Aristoteliaoism,  and  consequently  the  special 
object  of  reprobation  toGenoadius.  In  church  matters,  as 
in  philosophy,  the  two  were  opposed, — Pletho  maintaining 
strongly  the  principles  of  the  Greek  Church,  and  being 
unwilling  to  accent  union  through  compromise,  Cennadius, 
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more  politic  aoJ  caution  J,  pressing  tlie  necessity  for  union, 
and  instrumental  in  drawing  up  a  form  which  from  iti 
vagueness  and  ambiguity  might  be  accepted  by  both  parties. 
It  would  seem  thut  at  Florence  Pletho  published  the 
work  on  the  difference  between  Aristotle  and  Plato  (see 
Gemistus)  which  afterwards  called  forth  n  reply  from 
Gennadius.  Of  this  reply  only  the  fragments  quoted  by 
Pletho  in  his  counter-argumeut  (Contra  Grmtrtdium)  have 
been  preserved.  They  show  that  Gennadius,  though  Aris- 
totelian throughout,  had  on  accurate  knowledge  of  Aristotle, 
and  was  more  moderate  than  soma  of  his  contemporaries, 
e.g.,  George  of  Trobuond,  The  next  appearance  of 
Gennadius  is  in  1453.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks,  Mahomet,  fioding  that  the  patriarchal  chair 
had  been  vacant  for  some  time,  resolved  to  elect  some  one 
to  the  office.  The  choice  fell  on  Schobtrius,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  layman.  While  holding  the  episcopal  office 
Gennadius  drew  up,  apparently  for  the  use*  of  Mahomet,  a 
symbol  or  confession  of  faith,  which  U  very  valuable  as  tho 
earliest  expression  of  the  principles  of  the  Greek  Church. 
He  also  at  this  time  had  tho  pleasure  of  condemning  to  the 
flames  the  great  work  of  his  old  opponent  Pletho,  the 
treatise  on  Law  (Nop**),  of  which  considerable  fragments 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  character  of  this  work  was 
accurately  apprehended  by  Gennadius  (see  Ida  Letter  to  the 
Exarch  Joseph,  in  Gass,  as  below),  and  bis  opposition  to  it 
is  intelligible.  After  a  short  period  of  office  at  Constanti- 
nople Oennadius  is  said  to  havo  resigned  the  episcopal 
dignity  and  to  have  retired  into  a  convent.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  unknown. 

The  fullest  account  of  hit  writing?  it  oitren  in  Cess  (Genxadiui 
ami  Pletho,  1844),  tbe  second  part  of  which  contains  Pletho'a 
Contra  Oinnadinm.  See  also  F.  Scholtze,  Oach.  der  Phil.  rf. 
Xavamuue,  i.,  1874.  A  list  of  the  known  writings  of  Gennadius 
is  given  in  Fabricius,  Bibliotkec*  Orttca,  ed.  Harless,  voL  xi. 

GENOA,  in  literary  Italian  Geneva,  in  the  local  dialect 
Zeiu,  in  Latin  and  German  Genua,  in  niediseval  Latin 
Janua,  and  in  French  Genet,  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Italy,  is  situated  in  what  was  formerly  known  as 
Liguria,  on  the  northern  coast  of  tho  Mediterranean  near  the 
middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Gonoa.  The  latitude  of  its  lighthouse 
is  44°  24'  16"  N.,~ond  its  longitude  8°  54'  15"  E.  By  rail 
Genoa  is  115  English  miles  N.E.  of  Nice  and  119  miles 
N.  W.  of  Leghorn.  The  city,  as  teen  from  the  sea,  is  "built 
nobly,"  and  deserves  the  title  it  has  acquired  or  assumed  of 
the  Superb.  Fioding  only  a  small  space  of  level  ground 
along  the  shore,  it  has  been  obliged  to  climb  the  lower  hills 
of  the  Ligurian  Alps,  which  afford  many  a  coign  of  vantage 
for  the  effective  display  of  its  architectural  magnificence. 
The  original  nucleus  of  the  city  is  that  portion  which  lies 
to  the  east  of  the  port  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  pier 
(Moh>  Vecchio).  In  tbo  10th  century  it  began  to  feel  a 
lack  of  room  within  the  limits  of  its  fortifications ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  middla  of  the  12th  century,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  extend  the  line  of  circumvallation.  Even  this 
second  circuit,  however,  was  of  small  compass,  and  it  was 
not  till  1320-30  that  a  third  line  took  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  modern  site  of  the  city  proper.  This  presented 
About  3  miles  of  rampart  towards  the  land  side,  and  can 
(till  be  easily  traced  from  point  to  point  through  tho  city, 
though  large  portions,  especially  towards  the  east,  have  been 
Aismantled.  The  present  line  of  circumvallation  dates  from 
I62G-1632,  the  period  when  the  independence  of  Genoa 
was  threatened  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Bisagno  in  the  east,  and  from  the  lighthouse  point  in 
tho  west,  it  stretches  inland  over  hill  and  dole  to  the  great 
fort  of  Sperone,  i.e.,  tho  Sjiur,  on  the  summits  of  Monte 
Peraldo  at  a  height  of  16,r>0  feet, — the  circuit  beiog  little 
less  than  12  miles,  and  all  the  important  points  along  the 
lino  being  defended  by  forts  or  batteries.  Of  course  a  large 
portion  of  the  enclosed  area  ia  open  country,  dotted  only 


here  and  there  with  houses  and  garden*.  There  are  eight 
gates  in  all, — the  moro  important  being  Porta Pila  and  Porta 
Komana  towards  tho  east,  aud  the  new  Porta  Lantcrna  or 
Lighthouse  Gate  to  the  west 

The  irregular  relief  of  its  site,  and  its  long  confinement 
within  the  limit  of  fortifications  width  it  had  outgrown, 
have  both  contributed  to  render  Genoa  a  picturesque  con- 
fusion of  narrow  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  which  it  would 
•almost  -squire  the  delicate  diminutives  of  Italian  to  name, 
varied  with  stairways  climbing  the  steeper  elopes,  aud 
bridges  spanning  the  deeper  valleys.  As  there  ore  large 
portions  of  the  town  which  are  quite  inaccessible  to  ordinary 
carriages,  and  many  even  of  the  more  important  streets  have 
very  little  room  for  traffic,  porters  and  chairs  take  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  placo  of  cabs,  and  goods  are  largely 
transported  by  means  of  mules.  In  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  the  Government  gave  commencement  to  a  system 
of  more  spacious  thoroughfares  than  had  previously  been  in 
vogue  by  laying  out  the  street  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  Via  Nuova ;  in  1606  the  Via  Balbi,  as  it  was  ultimately 
called  from  the  palaces  of  the  Balbi  family,  began  to  stretch 
westwards;  and  at  length,  about  1778,  a  connexion  between 
these  two  streets  was  effected  by  the  opening  np  of  Via 
Nuovissima.  The  line  thus  produced,  extending .  as  it 
does  from  the  Piazza  Fontane  Morose  westward  for  about 
a  mile  to  the  Piazza  Verde  is  still  the  route  most  in  favour 
with  the  fashionable  world  of  Genoa.  As  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  the  Via  Giulia  was  driven 
through  the  midst  of  the  small  street*  between  the  duca) 
palace  and  the  Porta  d'Arco ;  but  it  was  not  till  about  1823 
that  the  Via  Carlo  Felice  gave  free  route  between  the 
palace  and  the  Piazza  Fontane  Morose.  The  Via  Lorenzo 
and  the  long  line  of  street  which,  under  the  names  of  Carle/ 
Alberto,  S.  Benedetto,  and  Milauo,  runs  round  the  port  to 
its  western  extremity,  also  belong  to  this  century.  The 
spacious  Via  Roma,  running  east  from  Via  Carlo  Felice  to 
meet  the  Via  Assarotti,  ha*  been  built  since  1870;  and  tho 
area  of  the  Piazza  Cavour  was  only  "boat  the  same  time 
cleared  of  the  old  houses.*'  The  great  public  promenade  of 
Acquasola  already  mentioned  woe  laid  out  by  the  architect 
Carlo  Barabino  between  1821  and  1B37 ;  and  it  has  been 
connected  with  the  gardens  of  the  Villelta  di  Negri,  pur- 
chased by  the  municipality  about  1865. 

Of  the  churches  of  Genoa,  which  number  upwards  of  _Cstbr4 
eighty,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral  of  St  Laurence  (il 
duomo  di  San  Lorenzo).  Tradition  makes  its  first  founds, 
tion  contemporary  with  St  Laurence  himself ;  there  ia 
distinct  historic  mention  of  a  church  on  the  site  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Oth  century ;  and  a  document  of  987  im- 
plies that  it  was  even  then  the  metropolitan  church,  lie- 
constructed  about  the  end  of  the  1  lib  and  beginning  of 
the  12th  century,  it  was  formally  consecrated  by  Pope 
Gelasins  IL,  18th  October  1118;  and  since  then  it  has 
undergone  a  large  number  of  extensive  though  partial 
renovations.  In  the  facade  the  lower  part,  with  its  three 
elaborate  doorways  in  the  Gothico- Moorish  style,  dates  from 
the  12th  century;  the  upper  part  belongs  to  tho  14th;  and 
the  belfry  which  rises  above  the  right-hand  doorway  was 
erected  about  1520  by  tho  doge,  Ottaviano  da  Campo- 
fragoso.  To  the  13th  century  is  assigned  the  central 
nave,  which  was,  however,  both  lengthened  and  heightened 
in  the  14th;  and  tbo  cupola  was  erected  after  the 
designs  of  tho  architect  Galeasso  Ale&ei  invited  to 
Genoa  about  1550.  Among  the  artists  who  havo  con- 
tributed to  the  internal  decoration  the  most  noteworthy 
are  Damiano  of  Bergamo,  who  represented  the  Slaughter; 
of  the  Innocents  and  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Laurence  in 
tho  woodwork  of  the  choir;  Lazzaro  Tavarone,  who 
painted  the  roof  about  1622  ;  G.  B.  Bianco,  who  furnished 
tho  bronze  statue  of  the  Madonna  of  the  city  in  1652: 
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Qiao  Qiacomo  della  Porta,  the  sculptor  of  tlie  statue*  of 
Mark  and  Luke  in  tho  preabyterium ;  aod  Giovanni  Maria 
Passalo  and  Giovanni  Angelo  Montoraoli,  the  sculptors  of 
the  corresponding  statues  of  Matthew  and  John,  The 
stained  glass  windows  cf  the  choir,  representing  the  four 
patron  saints  of  the  city,  are  the  work  of  Giovanni  Bertini. 
To  none  of  the  chapels  in  the  cathedral,  rich,  as  several  of 
them  arc  in  works  of  artistic  value,  can  a  higher  rank  Lb 
assigned  than  to  the  chapel  of  St  John  the  Baptist  Tho 
main  design,  with  its  olabor^te  detail  of  columns  and  arab- 
esques, and  foliage  and  statues,  was  due  to  Pio  Domenico  da 
Bissone,  who  from  1450  was  engaged  for  ten  yean  on  the 
•work,  Statues  by  Matteo  dv&U  of  Lucca  and  Andrea 
Contucci  of  Monte  San  Savino,  a  rich  and  costly  baldachin 
presented  by  Connt  Filippioo  Dork,  and  stained  glass 
windows  designed  ty  TJlisse  6V  Mattei,  are  among  the  later 
additions  to  its  decoration.  On  one  day  only  in  the  course 
of  the  jear  are  women  allowed  to  enter  the  chapel ;  for  was 
It  not  a  woman  who  procured  the  death  of  the  Baptist? 
Amid  the  profusion  of  ecclesiastical  bric-a-brac  in  tho  nooks 


and  niches  of  tho  catiedroJ,  there  are  objects  enough  of 
considerable  interest.  Here,  bound  together  by  craft  of 
goldsmith,  is  an  octagonal  bowl,  brought  from  Casarea  in 
1101,  which  corresponds  to  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  and  was  long  regarded  as  an  emerald  of  match* 
less  price,  but  which  turned  out,  when  broken  by  its 
French  purloioers,  to  be  only  a  remarkable  piece  of  ancient 
gloss. 

Of  older  date  than  the  cathedral  is  tho  church  of  Si 
Ambrose  and  St  Peter,  if  its  first  foundation  be  correcUt 
assigned  to  the  Milanese  bishop  Honoratns.of  the  Otb 
century;  but  the  present  edifice  is  due  to  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  who  obtained  possession  of  tho  church  in 
1587,  and  employed  the  skill  of  PcUegriao  Tebaldr  in  its 
restoration.  Among  the  paintings  of  thi*  church  the  first 
placn  is  naturally  given  to.the  Circumcision  and  St  Ignatius 
by  Rubens,  and  to  the  Assumption  of  Gnido  BenL  The 
Annunziata  did  G  uastato  is  one  of  the  laigeet  and.  wealthiest  ' 
churches  in  the  city.  It  owes  its  first  foundation  to  the 
order  of  the  Uumiliati,  but  S.  Mnrta.  aa  it  was  orisrin 
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tailed,  was  a  small  building  til)  it  passed  about  1505  into 
,'je  hands  of  the  Conventuals  of  St  Francis,  by  whom  the 
present  gigantic  structure  was  planned  and  partly  erected. 
The  rest  of  the  main  edifice  was  due  to  the  Observartincs 
of  the  same  order,  who  came  into  possession  in  1537,  and 
K&ve  the  church  its  modem  name ;  and  the  nece^ary 
funds  were  largely  supplied  by  the  Lomellini  family. 
The  church  is  a  cruciform  structure,  with  a  dome,  and 
the  central  nave  is  supported  by  fourteen  columns  in  the 
Corinthian,  styla  To  the  unfinished  brick  facade  an 
incongruous  portal  with  miirble  columns  was  sdded  about 
1843,  after  the  plans  vf  Carlo  Barabino.  Santa  Maria 
delle  Vigne  probably  dates  from  the  9  th  century,  but  the 
present  structure  was  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  ICtL 
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The  campanile,  however,  is  a  remarkable  work  of  the 
13th  century.  San  Siio,  originally  the  "Church  of  the 
Apostles  "  and  the  cathedral  of  Genoa,  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Benedictines  in  tho  11th  century,  and  restored  and 
enlarged  by  the  Theatines  in  the  16th.  Santa  Maria  di 
Carigoano,  or  more  correctly  Santa  Maria  Assuntn  e  SS 
Fabiano  e  Sebastiano,  belongs  mainly  to  the  lflth 
century,  and  was  designed  by  Galeauo  Alessi  iu  imita- 
tion of  Bramrui tii's  plan  for  St  Peter's  at  Home.  The 
expense  was  bome  by  tho  Sauli  family.  From  the  highest 
gallery  of  the  dome—  368  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  104 
feet  above  the  ground — a  magnificent  view  is  obtained  of 
the  city  and  the  neighbouring  roast.  S.  Stefono  dates  from 
900,  and  keep*  i»  ancient  campanile,  but  it  has  been 
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several  times  rebuilt  ,  The  famous  painting  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  St  Stephen,  by  Qiulio  Romano,  carried  off  by 
Napoleon  it)  1811,  was  restored  to  the  church  in  1815. 
The  Madalena,  as  it  now  stands,  was  built  by  Andrea 
Vannone  about  the  close  of  the  16th  century;  and  San 
Filippo  Neri  was  rebuilt  in  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
at  the  expense  of  the  Pollavicini  family.  S.  Matteo,  the 
church  of  the  D'Oria  or  Doria  family,  was  founded  in 
1 126  by  Mart  in o  Doria,  and  the  present  edifice,  after  the 
designs  of  Montorsoli,  dates  from  1543.  In  the  crypt  is 
the  tomb  of  Andrea  Doria  the  Great  by  the  same  Montor- 
soli,  and  above  the  main  altar  hangs  the  dagger  presented 
to  the  doge  by  Pope  Paul  III 

The  palaces  of  the  Genoese  patricians  are  famous  for 
their  sumptuous  architecture  and  their  artistic  collec- 
tiuna  The  Palazzo  Rosso,  or  Red  Palace,  erected  in  the 
mid  Ik  of  the  17th  century,  woa  in  1874  presented  to  the 
eity  by  Maria,  the  wife  of  Raffaele  de  Ferrari,  duke  of 
Galliera,  and  her  son  Filippo  de  Ferrari,  along  with  its 
library  and  picture  gallery.  The  old  palace  of  the 
doges,  now  the  seat  of  the  prefecture,  was  rebuilt  in 
the  16th  century,  and  again  restored  after  a  great  fire  in 
1777;  the  neighbouring  tower,  from  which  the  magis- 
trates were  summoned  by  toll  of  bell,  dates  from  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  century.  A  sixteenth  century 
palace,  formerly  the  property  of  the  dukes  of  Turig, 
is  now  occupied  by  the  municipality,  and  contains  among 
its  more  curious  treasures  a  bronxe  tablet  (117  A.D.), 
with  an  inscription  relating  to  a  dispute  between  Genoa 
and  a  neighbouring  castle,  two  autograph  letters  of 
Columbus,  and  Poganini's  violin.  The  inscription,  dis- 
covered in  1506,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1520  by 
Rrucelli,  whose  works  form  port  of  Grtevius'a  Thtsavrut, 
and  among  its  modern  commentators  are  Serra  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Genoa,  and 
Simoni  and  Grassi  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Ligurian 
Society  of  Native  History.  The  palace  which  was  pre- 
sented in  1528  by  the  republic  to  Andrea  Doria  is  a  large 
building  of  the  15  th  century,  restored  and  extended  under 
the  doge's  direction,  and  decorated  with  frescos  by  Perioo 
del  Vaga.  The  royal  palace,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century  for  the  Dunuzo  family,  was  acquired  by 
Victor  Emmanuel  in  1817.  Among  other  buildings  of  the 
same  class,  the  Duraxzo  palaces  in  the  Via  Nuovissima, 
and  the  Via  Balbi,  she  Balbi  Senarega  in  the  V a  Baibi, 
the  Sarra  palace  in  the  Via  Nuova,  and  the  PaUavicino  in 
the  Piazza  Fontane  Morose  are  worthy  of  nofe\ 

Betters-.  Of  moat  historical  interest  among  the  benevolent  institutions  of 
feat  lutJ-  Genoa  ii  the  hospital  of  Pammatone  (Ospedale  ci  vile  di  Pammatone), 
Utiou.  a  vast  edifice  contiguous  to  the  public  park  of  Acquasols.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  bequest  in  1429  of  BartoUmmeo  Bosco;  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  infirmary  thus  established  caused  the  citizens  to 
procure  permission  from  Sixtus  V.  to  divert  the  funds  of  all  similar 
minor  foundations  to  its  support  New  buildings  were  erected  in 
1626  by  Giacomo  Saluzzo,  and  still  larger  additions  were  mads  in 
1758,  under  the  superintendence  of  Andrea  Oraolino.  Under  the 
same  committee  with  the  general  hospital  is  the  hospital  for  in- 
cut-blea  (Ospedale  del  Crouiei,  originally  Ridotto  dcgli  Incurabili), 
instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  1 5th  century  by  Ettore  Vernazza, 
and  taken  under  the  direct  control  of  the  civil  authorities  in  1600. 
The  great  poorhouse  (Albergo  dei  Poveri),  dating  from  about  1666, 
is  a  vast  building,  after  designs  by  Stcfano  Scantglia,  covering  no 
ijm  than  215,280  square  feet,  and  accommodating  1400  inmates,  who 
manufacture  cotton  aud  woollen  cloth,  furniture,  embroidery,  Ice. 
The  so-called  Conaervatorio  dello  Fieechine  was  founded  in  1763,  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  Domenico  Fieschi,  as  an  asylum  for 
destitute  girls  ;  and  in  1783  his  widow  left  80,000  lire  to  provide  a 
dowry  or  500  lire  for  any  of  the  inmates  leaving  the  institution  to 
be  married  or  to  take  the  veil.  A  considerable  reputation  has  been 
acquired  by  the  flower-makers  of  this  institution. 

The  sums  bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes  during  1868-75 
amounted  to  3,798,106  franca,  in  addition  to  the  immense  dona- 
tions (about  thirty  millions  of  francs)  of  the  deceased  duke  of 
Qalliera. 

The  highest  educational  institution  in  Genoa  is  the  royal  univer- 
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sity,  which  occupies  s  palace  in  the  Via  Balbi,  originally  built 
about  1623  for  this  Jesuit  fathers  entrusted  by  the  magistrates  with 
the  supervision  of  education  in  1572.  The  republic  had  received 
tho  right  of  conferring  degrees  from  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  as  early  as 
1471.  a  privilege  confirmed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  in  1490. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Jesuits  the  administration  of  the  college 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  republic,  snd  the  provisional  G6vern 
ment  of  1797  reinangurated  it  as  a  unirensitj  in  1803.  In  1808, 
during  the  French  occupation,  it  was  assimilated  to  the  other  im- 

S trial  academies,  so  that  its  present  orgsnitation  may  be  said  to 
ate  only  from  1812.    It  numbers  about  400  students,  who  have 
the  advantage  of  a  physical  and  a  natural  history  museum,  an 
anatomical  cabinet,  a  meteorological  observatory,  a  botanical 
garden,  and  a  librsry.    The  library,  originated  by  the  Jesuits, 
numbers  about  80,000  volumes,  among  which  none  is  considered  of 
greater  value  by  the  Genoese  than  the  manuscript  collection  of  tbs 
laws  and  enactments  of  their  republic,  Liber  jurium  communu 
Januentit.    In  Genoa,  as  elsewhere  in  Italy,  great  advance  has 
been  made  both  in  secondary  and  primary  education  since  1867: 
in  1877  the  city  possessed  two  gymnasiums,  a  lyceum  named  after 
Christopher  Columbus,  three  technical  schools,  a  high  school  for 
female  education  opened  by  the  municipality  in  1874,  a  female 
normal  school  dating  from  1859.  a  teachers'  training  school  founded 
in  1861,  and  upwards  of  40  infant  schools  (Asiti  d'  Infanzia),  of 
which  the  first  was  opened  in  1840.    The  royal  technical  institute 
comprises  three  distinct  sections — a  professional  industrial  institute, 
an  institute  of  mercantile  marine,  and  a  system  of  evening  classes 
in  mathematics,  chemistry,  mechanics,  sc.;  and  a  royal  naval 
college  wss  opened  in  1873.    The  f 
owed  its  origin  in  1761  to  F 
in  which  iU  museums  and  gallerie 
by  Carlo  Bambino.    A  musical  institute,  founded  by  Antonio  Costa 
and  maintained  by  the  municipality,  has  rooms  in  ths  convent  of 
Bt  Philip  Neri.    A  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  dates 
from  1849,  the  Ligurian  society  of  native  history  from  1857,  snd  a 
society  for  the  arts  and  industries  of  Liguria  from  1871.  Besides 
the  university  library  there  are  four  public  libraries — the  Biblioteca 
Civieo-Beriana  (40,000),  presented  to  the  municipality  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  I.,  to  whom  it  had  been  bequeathed  ;  the  Biblioteca 
della  Missions  Urbaua  (40,000),  a  noble  collection  rich  in  menu 
scripts  of  Ligurian  history  and  Greek  codices,  which  owes  Ha  origin 
to  the  legacy  of  Gerolamo  Franzone  in  1727  ;  ths  Biblioteca  Fran- 
zoniana  (12,000),  due  to  the  same  G.  Franzone,  snd  administered 
by  the  congregation  of  "  Evangelical  Workmen";  and,  lastly,  the 
fins  library  which  forms  part  of  the  great  legacy  in  the  Palazzo 
Rosso.    A  museum  of  natural  history  (Museo  Civico  di  St.  Nat.), 
opened  in  the  Villetta  di  Negro  in  1873,  is  worthy  of  special  note 
for  the  collections  made  by  Giacomo  Doris,  Beccsri,  D'Albcrtta, 
and  Antinori.    Picture  galleries  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
ancient  palaces,  and  in  two  at  least,  the  Palazzo  Koaso  and  the 
Palazzo  Bianco,  the  collections  are-  of  great  value.    An  excellent 
law  forbids  the  removal  from  the  city  or  province  of  any  object  of 
ancient  art  without  the  sanction  of  a  commission  under  ths  presi- 
dency of  the  prefect.    In  1877  tho  Genoese  had  a  choice  of  about  a 
dozen  theatres,  small  snd  great,  inclusive  of  those  in  Sampierd arena. 
Of  these  the  greatest  is  the  Carlo  Felice,  erected  in  1826-28  under 
the  patronage  of  tho  king  whose  name  it  bears.     Tho  National 
Theatre,  rebuilt  in  1790,  dates  originally  from  1702,  and  it  has  an 
older  rival  in  the  Teatro  del  Falcone,  which  is  associated  with  the 
life  of  Goldonl,  and  now  serves  as  court  theatre. 

The  mountainous  character  of  the  surrounding  country  has 
rendered  it  a  difficult  task  to  supply  Genoa  with  sufficient  means 
of  railway  communication  ;  in  the  20  miles,  for  example,  between 
the  city  and  Arquata  there  are  eleven  tunnels,  that  of  Giovi  being 
upwards  of  2  miles  long.    The  line  to  the  north  through  the  valley 
of  the  Polcevera,  which  joins  the  general  Italian  system  at  Ales- 
sandria, wss  opened  about  1863 ;  but  it  was  not  till  1870  that  t  h. 
western  line  was  completed  so  u,  to  give  a  continuous  route  frofl 
France,  and  it  wss  November  1874  before  the  eastern  section  be 
tween  Sestri  di  Levente  and  Spezia  established  a  connexion  wtC 
the  lines  along  the  western  coast  of  Italy.    Since  that  date,  how- 
ever, passengers  and  Roods  can  be  conveyed  by  rail  from  Calais  U 
Otrsnto.    There  are  two  stations  in  the  city,— one  foi  the  west 
and  north,  and  the  other  for  the  east  and  south,— connected  since 
1871  by  a  tunnel  7518  feet  in  length. 

Though  its  existence  as  a  maritime  power  was  originally  du*  W 
its  port,  Genoa  hss  only  begun  since  1870  to  construct  the  con- 
veniences necessary  for  the  modern  development  of  its  trade. 


early  as  1134  the  old  pier  (Molo  Vecchio)  was  in  e 
ingowestward  into  the  gulf;  and  in  1639  the  new  pier  (Molo 
Nuovo)  from, the  other  side  of  the  gulf  was  commenced,  after  the 
plans  of  Anaaldo  de  Man.  Up  to  1878  the  former  had  a  length 
of  2600  feet,  snd  the  latter  was  only  slightly  longer.  The  harbour 
thus  formed  was  in  some  respects  a  good  one  j  the  bottom  being  of 
clay  furnished  excellent  anchorage,  and  within  the  new'pier  there 
was  depth  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels.  But  a  swell  was  always 
felt  whenever  the  wind  was  at  ssy  point  between  S.W.  snd  8.fc 
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The  vast  bequest.  of  tll4  duk,  0f  tUlHera  lure  th#  intho. 

riue*  to  undertake  (1878)  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  extension 
ana  improvement  of  the  port,  including,  not  only  a  great  addition  of 
the  harbour  area,  but  alio  the  construction  of  a  system  of  wharves 
nod  warehouses,  which  have  hitherto  been  surprisingly  insufficient 
It  is  difficult. to  believe  that  in  one  of  the  greatest  harbours  of 
Europe  the  goods  should  bo  "discharged  into  lighters,  slowly 
toweu  by  rowing  boats  to  the  side  of  the  quays,  removed  by  hand 
labour  from  the  lighters  to  uncovered  quays,  and  «trwn  trans- 
ferred by  hand  labour  U  the  railway."  in  spita  of  au  these  dish 
advantage*  the  shipping  trade  of  Genoa  has  rapidly  increased  since 
the  consolidstion  of  Italy.  From  1815  to  1825  there  was  a  large 
trade  In  grain,  with  a  corresponding  expansion  of  other  branches. 
A  sudden  change  was  produced  by  a  system  of  differential  duties 
in  Uvour  of  native  grain  ;  instead  of  1000  foreign  vessels  with  a 
tonnage  of  95,000  as  in  1821-5,  there  were  only  760  vessels  on  an 
average  in  the  three  years  1825-8  ;  and  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  native  shipping,  which  rose  only  from  66  to  70  vessels. 
The  more  liberal  tariffs  attached  to  the  commercial  treaties,  con- 
cluded about  1852  with  France,  England,  and  Germany,  gave  a 
now  impulse 
Caroura  law 

gr«in; 
The  total  vslue 


eipal 


1  about  1852  witn  i  ranee,  England,  and  licrmany,  gave  a 
mpulse  to  foreign  trade,  and  this  was  followed  Up  by  Count 
irs  law  exempting  all  foreign  grain  from  duty.  The  prin- 
imports  are  petroleum,  raw  cotton,  wool,  grain,  coal,  metal 


Soda,  hides,  tobacco,  and  English-cured  fish, 
ported  in  1878  was  JC\i, 321,347,  and  la  1877  £12,068,911, 
while  the  exports  for  the  same  years  amounted  to  £2,088,676  and 
*.' 1,968,603—- exclusive  in  both  cases  of  goods  merely  in  transit. 
During  the  five  years  1878-7  the  total  number  of  vessel*  arriving 
at  Genoa  was  on  an  average  2633  per  annum,  with  an  annual  ton- 
nag*  of  more  than  1,000,000  ton*.  Of  these  vessels  about  1610 
per  annum  sailed  under  the  Italian  flag  with  633,900  ton* ;  421 
were  English  with  284,390  ton*,  and  820  French  with  105,945 
ton*.  The  opening  of  the  St  Gotthard  Railway  is  expected  to  give 
a  great  impulse  to  Genoese  trade. 
I  «e*l  The  local  industry  devotes  itself  mainly  to  the  manufacture  of 
'  ijtry .  cotton  and  silk,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  coral,  paper  and  leather 
goods,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  sugar,  and  preserved  fruit*.  The 
coarser  cotton  cloth*  or  bordatti  are  the  favourite  wear  of  the 
Ligurian  population.  Iron-founding  and  shipbuilding  are  carried 
on  in  the  district,  and  there  is  s  growing  export  trade  in  all  article* 
•of  market  gardening  and  floriculture. 

In  Michelet's  phrase,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  Genoa  was  a 
bank  before  it  waa  a  city,  and  it*  money  business  is  (till  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  town  in  Italy.  Th*  Bank  of  St  George, 
founded  in  1*07,  was  "on*  of  th*  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
bank*  of  circulation  and  deposit  in  Europe,"  but  it  never  recovered 
from  the  damage  done  to  it*  credit  by  the  appropriation  of  it*  trea- 
sure, first  by  the  Austrian*  4n  1740,  and  again  by  the  French  in 
1800.  It  no  longer  exist*,  and  the  famous  building  of  the  13th 
century  in  which  it  was  accommodated  is  now  used  as  a  custom* 
house.  A  new  bank  was  founded  at  Genoa  in  1844,  which,  sineo 
lu  union  in  1855  with  a  similar  institution  *t  Turin,  bear*  the 
name  of  th*  National  Bank.  It  ha*  branches  at  Turin,  Florence, 
Milan,  and  Naples.  Up  till  1871  it*  only  important  rival  was  the 
Caasa  di  Sconto,  but  about  this  time  tho  Genoese,  in  the  words  of 
the  British  consul,  "went  mad  on  the  subject  of  new  companies, 
and  in  a  single  year  they  (tarted  not  less  than  thirty-three  b*nking, 
trading,  mining,  *hippmg,  and  manufacturing  concern*."  The 
result  was  a  eerie*  of  bankruptcie*.  Bsnk  after  bank  failed  ;  and 
criminal  proceedings  were  in  several  case*  instituted  against  the 
bank  directors.  The  only  note*  current  in  Genoa  in  1875  were 
those  of  th*  National  Bank  and  the  Tuscan  National  Bank. 

The  Genoese  have  long  been  known  a*  a  hard-working  and  frugal 
people ;  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  whole  Ligurian  coast  are 
inured  to  privation  and  hardship*.  Since  about  1850  there  has 
been  a  itxong  current  of  emigration  to  South  America.  About 
1868  th*  Ligurian  settlers  in  Monte  Video,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Rio  de 
la  PUts,  Rio  Janeiro,  Lima,  and  Valparaiso  were  estimated  at 
80,000  ;  and  aince  that  date  the  number  of  emigrants  leaving 
northern  Italy  by  way  of  Genoa  has  increased  to  80,000  or  90,000 
per  annum.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  number  return  to 
their  native  country  in  their  latter  years,  ind  the  successful  adven- 
turer usually  assists  his  younger  brethren  to  follow  in  bis  footsteps. 
A  large  trade  hss  arpmng  up  with  South  America,  the  newest 
feature  of  which  is  an  exportation  of  Piedmontese  wine. 

According  to  th*  return*  of  1876,  the  income  of  ^cnoa  was 
6,343,176  francs,  including  octroi  due*  for  4,326,000  francs.  The 
ordinsry,  extraordinary,  and  casual  expenses  for  1876  were—for 
municipal  administration,  608,481  francs;  local  police  and  **nit*ry 
expense*,  1,038,418  ;  administration  of  law,  227,376  ;  public 
works,  2,312,470  ;  education,  692,662;  religious  worship,  12,117; 
and  public  charities,  648,468  franc*.  The  debt  of  the  city  in  1676 
was  36,731,457  francs. 

The  council  directing  the  local  government  of  the  city  is  chosen 
by  a  body,  according  to  the  last  return*,  of  41,984  electors,  every 
citizen  paying  40  franc*  of  taxes  being  entitled  to  vote,  and  every 
voter  being  eligible  as  a  councillor.    The  head  of  the  council  is  the 


syndic  or  mayor,  chosen  by  the  king  from  the  12  member*  or  the 
giunta  or  administrative  committee,  who  are  themselves  appointed 
from  the  entire  body  of  th*  60  municipal  councillors.  Beside* 
possessing  this  municipal'  council,  Genoa  is  also  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  council,  elected  in  the  same  way,  but  presided  oyer  by 
the  prefect,  or  representative  of  the  Government 

Iu  1848  the  population  of  the  city  was  100,382 ;  by  1862  it  hsd 
increased  to  127,986,  but  a  careful  census  undertaken  by  the  muni- 
cipality in  1871  found  no  more  than  120,595,  exclusive,  however, 
both  of  resident  strangers  and  absent  native*.  The  principal 
causes  which  had  tended  to  retard  the  natural  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion were  the  cholera  of  1866-67,  and  the  amallW  of  1870,— th* 
Utter  having  actually  occasioned  an  excess  of  1178  deaths  over  the 
births  for  the  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  removal  of  the 
Government  arsenal  to  Sperie  in  1870-1,  and  the  tendency,  which 
has  gradually  made  itself  felt  since  the  opening  of  the  railway*,  to 
settle  in  the  suburban  towns.  The  stretch  of  coast  for  miles  along 
th*  gulf  is  an  almost  continuous  line  of  country  houses  and 
mansion*,  and  indeed,  to  quote  the  word*  of  If.  Keel  us,  the  whole 
riviera  from  VentimigU*  to  Spezia  assumes  more  and  more  the 
aspect  of  a  single  town  where  the  populous  quarter*  alternate  with 
groups  of  villas  and  gardens.  Proceeding  westwards  w*  are  no 
sooner  beyond  the  fortification*  than  we  find  ourselves  in  th* 
flourishing  town  of  Sampierdarens,  that  is,  Sao  Pier  d' Arena,  or  St 
Peter  of  tho  Sand*.  Down  to  the  middle  of  last  century  it  wa* 
mainly  inhabited  by  th*  wealthier  classes,  but  has  since  become  the 
seat  r.f  great  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  It*  popuUtion, 
which  in  1814  was  only  6345,  waa  upward*  of  17,000  in  1877. 
From  Sam pierdarena  a  stone  bridge  of  the  16th  century,  memorable 
as  th*  spot  when  Massena  signed  the  capituUtien  of  Genoa,  lead* 
across  the  Poles  vera  to  Comeliano,  a  market-town  with  2698  in- 
habitants at  the  census  of  1871 :  and  Corneliano  in  it*  turn  connect* 
itself  with  Sestri  Ponente,  a  busy  place  of  from  MOO  to  10.000 
inhabitants,  with  a  Urge  shipbuilding  trade.  Towards  the  cast 
there  i*  a  similar  succession  of  villages  and  towns. 

RiMory. — Th*  early  importance,  both  political  and  commercial.  HUtory. 
of  Genoa  is  attested  by  the  part  which  it  played  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.    Its  supremacy  amongst  the  neighbouring  munici- 
palities and  populations  is  not  lee  evident  from  the  inscription  on 
the  bronze  table  still  to  be  seen  in  the  council-hall  of  the  city.  It* 


history  during  the  dark  age*,  throughout  th*  Lombard  and"  Carol- 
ingian  periods,  is  but  the  repetition  of  th*  general  history  of  th* 
Italian  communes,  which  succeeded  in  snatching  from  contending 
prince*  and  baron*  the  first  charters  of  their  freedom.  The  patriotic 
spirit  and  naval  prowess  of  the  Genoese,  developed  in  their  defensive 
wars  agaioat  the  Saracens,  led  to  the .  foundation  of  a  popular  con- 
stitution, and  to  the  rapid  growth  of  a  powerful  marine.    From  the 

the  common  Saracen  foe, 


necessity  of  leaguing  together  against 
Genoa  united  with  Pit*  in  expelling  tl 


the  Moslems  from  the  island 


of  Sardinia ;  but  the  Sardinian  territory  thus  tequired  soon  fur- 
nished occasions  of  jealousy  to  the  conquering  allies,  and  there 
commenced  between  the  two  republics  the  long  naval  war*  des- 
tined to  temifnst*  so  fatally  for  Pis*.  With  not  less  adroitnet* 
than  Venice,  Genoa  taw  and  secured  all  the  advantages  of  the  great 
carrying  trade  which  the  crusades  created  between  Western  Europe 
and  the  East.  The  seaports  wrested  st  the  same  period  from  th* 
Saracens  along  the  Spanish  and  Bar  bury  coast*  became  important 
Genoese  colonies,  whilst  in  the  Levant,  on  the  shores  of  th*  Black 


Sea,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  erected 
fortresses,  of  which  the  strength  some  40  years  ago  commai 
admiration  of  th*  young  traveller  Moltke.    No  wonder  if  these 


conquests  generated  in  th*  mind*  of  the  Venetian*  and  the  Pisan* 
fresh  jealousy  against  Genoa,  and  provoked  fresh  war* ;  but  th* 
struggle  between  Genoa  and  Pisa  was  brought  to  a  disastrous  con- 
clusion for  tho  Utter  state  by  th*  battle  of  Melon*.  The  commer- 
cial and  naval  successes  of  the  Genoese  during  the  Middle  Age*' 
were  the  more  remarkable  because,  unlike  their  rivals,  the  Venetians,' 
they  were  the  unceasing  prey  to  intestine  discord— tho  Genoese 
common*  and  noble*  firjliting ,  against  each  other,  rival  faction* 
amongst  the  noble*  themselves  striving  to  grasp  the  supreme  power 
in  the  >t  ate,  nobles  and  common*  alike  invoking  the  arbitration 
and  rule  of  some  foreign  captain  as  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  s 
temporary  truce.  From  these  contests  of  rival  nobles,  in  which  th* 
names  of  Spinola  and  Doris  stand  forth  with  greatest  prominence. 
Genoa  wa*  soon  drawn  into  the  great  vortex  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  faction* ;  but  its  recognition  of  foreign  authority — suc- 
cessively German,  Neapolitan,  ami  Milanese— gave  way  to*  state  of 
greater  independence  In  1339,  when  the  government  assumed  a 
more  permanent  form  with  tho  appointment  of  the  first  doge,  as' 
office  held  at  Genoa,  fer  life,  in  the  person  of  Simon  Boccanera.' 
Alternate  victories  and  defeats  of  the  Venetians  and  Genoese— the 
most  terrible  being  the  defeat  sustained  by  the  Venetians  *| 
Chioggis  in  1380 — ended  by  establishing  the  great  relative  Inferf* 
ority  of  the  Genoese  rulers,  who  fell  urder  the  power  now  of  Franc*, 
now  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  until  the  national  spirit  appeared  ff 
regain  its  ancient  vigour  in  1523,  when  Andrea  Doria  suecLcded  in 
throwing  off  the  French  domination  and  restoring  the  old  form  el 
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government.  It  was  at  this  very  period,  the  cloao  of  the  15tlt  and 
commanoement  of  the  16th  tentury.  that  the  genius  and  daring  of 
a  Genoese  mariner,  Christopher  Columbus,  gave  to  Spain  that  new 
world,  which  might  have  become  the  possession  of  hie  native  state, 
had  Genoa  been  able  to  supply  him  with  the  skips  and  seamen  which 
he  so  earnestly  eo treated,  her  to  furnish.  The  government  aa  re- 
stored by  Andrea  Doris,  with  certain  modifications  tending  to  impart 
to  it  a  more  conservative  character,  remained  unchanged  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  creation  of  the  Uguritn 
republic  During  this  long  period  of  nearly  three  centuries,  in 
which  the  most  dramatic  incident  is  the  consnirecv  of  Fieschi,  the 
Genoese  found  no  small  compensation  for  their  lost  traffic  in  the 
East  in  the  vast  profits  which  they  made  as  the  bankers  of  the 
Spanish  crown  and  outfitters  of  the  Spanish  armies  and  fleets  both 
in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  abort-lived  Ligurian  republic  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  the 
French  empire,  not,  however,  until  Genoa  had  been  made  to  experi- 
ence, by  the  terrible  privations  of  the  siege  when  Maasena  held  the 
city  against  the  Austrian*  (1800).  all  that  was  meant  by  a  partici- 
pation is  the  vicissitudes  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  1814  Genoa 
rose  against  the  French,  on  the  assurance  given  by  Lord  William 
ticntinck  that  the  allies'  would  restore  to  the  republic  its  independ- 
ence. It  had,  however,  been  determined  by  a  secret  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris  that  Genoa  should  be  incorporated  with  the  dominions 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  discontent  created  at  the  time  by 
the  provision  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  as  confirmed  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna  had  doubtless  no  slight  share  in  keeping  alive  in  Genoa  the 
republican  spirit  which,  through  the  influence  of  a  young  Genoese 
citizen,  Joseph  Mazxini,  assumed  forms  of  permanent  monaes  not 
only  to  the  Sardinian  monarchy  but  to  all  the  established  Govern- 
ments of  the  peninsula.  Even  the  material  benefits  accruing  from 
the  union  with  Sardinia  and  the  constitutional  liberty  accorded  to 
all  his  subjects  by  King  Charles  Albert  ware  unable  to  prevent  the 
republican  outbreak  of  1850,  whan,  after  a  abort  snd  sharp  struggle 
the  city,  momentarily  seized  by  the  republican  party,  was  recovered 
by  General  Alfooto  La  Marmora.  The  roost  important  of  the  later 
events  in  the  history  of  Genoa  has  been  the  seizure  within  its  port 
of  the  five  Neapolitan  brigands,  Cipriano  La  Gala  and  his  accom- 
plices, who  travelling  with  papal  passports  wore  arrested  on  board 
the  French  passenger  steamer,  the  "  Aunis,"  by  orders  of  the 
Marquis  Gualterio  prefect  of  Genoa.  Though  the  event  threatened 
at  first  to  create  a  rupture  between  the  French  and  Italian  Govern- 
ments, the  diplomatic  discussions  which  it  called  forth,  and  the 
impression  generally  produced  throughout  Europe,  bad  no  alight 
share  in  weakening  the  political  ties  which  had  hitherto  existed 
between  the  Papal  Government  and  France. 

i  hbtorltni  the  most  Important  are  Bartolonuneo 


Amors  the  earlier  Oenoeae  Mitorlani  the  most  Important  are  BSItelotumeo 
Failn  and  J.eopo  Braeelll,  both  of  the  14th  centary,  and  Paolo  Parteaopen,  Jacnpo 
BonfartX),  Oberto  Kogiletta,  and  Amelias  OlnsUnlane  of  the  loth.  lazancttl 
irrete  the  eeeleelaatlcal  htatory  of  the  dtr ;  and  AcelnelU  and  Oaxiltro  collected 


of  local  writer*  end 
more  zeeeral  work*  are 
HlltotTt  At  X/tcVafloM  d.  Ota,,  J^'rn  1748;  Scire.  U>  Uteria 
I  HfmHa  «  di  Ormma  (Turin.  1*84);  Varert.  Sttria  dtlla  npublua  dt 
line,  at  1814  (Genoa,  18J5-3S);  Canale,  Stvria  dti  Gtnetnt  (Genoa, 
1844-64),  Huont  U.'trla  delta  rrpmbbtit'a  di  Otnorv  (Florence,  18J*),  and  Stasia 
detlartp.  di  antra  dale  anao  l*f8  at  1U0  (Ucnoa.  1874);  Blumenthil.  i<rr 
Vtrfeuamgt-  and  VtrwallunctjrKhichU  Otaaa't  <m  1 2  J.Otrhan dtri  (Kalb*  an  d«r 
Baale,  1872);  XaliUan,  Stadiet  from  Qnoot  Uiitert  (London,  1871).  The  Hber 
iaritun  rrlr.uUn*  Omtmitt  vas  edited  by  Rlrattl  In  the  7th,  8th,  and  »th 
votamri  at  the  Mloaamnla  hUtortm  patrirt  (Turin,  18*4-1  A  great  variety 

ef  InterenUne  matter  will  be  found  lu  the  AM  delta  Secitta  lAgurt  di  Sterna 
patria  (1J  rolunea,  from  lHfil-lH7P>,  and  In  the  litem  alt  Lionttico  di  ArcXre- 
lagia,  Btoria,  t  Bttr  Arti.  Tha  history  of  the  cnlvcralry  baa  been  written  by 
Lorenzo  Imardi,  and  continued  by  Era.  Celeste  fl  r«la ,  Genoa).  Belzrano, 
Datla  vita  prtmla  dti  Oratvfit,  p.  II.  Garibaldi,  State  meteorolootco  par  Ja 
ctim  it  Gmota  S?eC  1870,  *c  ),  and  Rocca,  Pttl  t  mtiart  eatUM  di  Genera,  may 
alia  be  mentioned.   A  Voeatmlerie  taetobile  etnertu-ilaliaae  compiled  by  P.  F. 


I  by  P. 

GENOVA,  Ldchetto  da  (1527-1585).  This  is  we 
familiar  name  given  to  the  painter  Luca  Cambiasi  (written 
also  Cambiaso  or  Cangiagio),  who  was  born  at  Moneglia  in 
the  Genoese  state,  son  of  a  painter  named  Giovanni  Cam- 
biasl  He  took  to  drawing  at  a  very  early  age,  imitating 
lib]  father,  and  developed  great  aptitude  for  foreshortening. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  painted,  along  with  his  father,  some 
subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamorpkotet  on  the  front  of  a  house 
in  Genoa,  and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  Calvi,  a 
ceiling  showing  great  daring  of  execution,  in  the  Palazzo 
Doris,  He  also  formed  an  early  friendship  with  Giambat- 
tista-  Castello ;  both  artists  painted  together,  with  so  much 
similarity  of  style  tliat  their  works  could  hardly  be  told 
apart ;  from  this  friend  Cambiasi  learned  much  in  the  way 
of  perspective  and  architecture.    Luchetto's  best  artistic 

eod  lasted  for  twelve  years  after  his  first  successes ;  from 
time  he  declined  in  power,  though  not  at  once  in  re- 
owing  to  the  agitations  and  vexations  brought 


upou  him  by  a  passion  which  he  conceived  for  his  sister-in- 
law.  His  wife  having  died,  and  the  aister-in-law  having 
taken  charge  of  his  house  and  children,  he  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  papal  dispensation  for  marrying  her ;  but  in  this 
ho  .was  disappointed.  In  1683  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Philip  IX  to  continue  in  the  Eacorial a  aeries  of  frescos 
which  had  been  begun  by  Castello,  now  deceased ;  and  it 
is  said  that  one  principal  reason  for  his  closing  wi»h  this 
offer  was  that  ho  hoped  to  bring  the  royal  infloence  to  bear 
upon  the  pope,  but  in  this  again  he  failed  Worn  out  with 
his  disquietudes,  ho  died  in  the  Eacorial  in  the  second  year 
of  his  sojourn.  Cambiasi  had  an  ardent  fancy,  and  was  a 
bold  designer  in  a  Baphaelesque  mode.  His  extreme  facility 
astonished  the  Spanish  painters  ;  and  it  is  said  that  Philip 
II,  watching  one  day  with  pleasure  the  offhand  zest  with 
which  Luchetto  was  painting  a  head  of  a  laughing  child, 
was  allowed  the  further  surprise  of  seeing  the  laugh  changed, 
by  a  touch  or  two  upon  the  lips,  into  a  weeping  expression. 
The  artist  painted  sometimes  with  a  brush  in  each  hand, 
and  with  a  certainty  equalling  or  transcending  that  oven  of 
Tintoreb  He  made  a  vast  number  of  drawings,  and  was 
also  something  of  a  sculptor,  executing  in  this  branch  of 
art  a  figure  of  Faith.  Altogether  he  ranks  aa  one  of  the 
ablest  artiste  of  his  day.  In  personal  character,  no t with- 
atanding  his  executive  energy,  he  is  reported  to  have  been 
timid  and  diffident,  His  son  Orazio  became  likewise  a 
painter,  studying  nnder  Luchetto. 

The  best  works  of  Cambiasi  are  to  be  seta  in  Genoa.  In  the 
church  of  St  George — the  martyrdom  of  that  saint ;  in  the  Palazzo 
Impcriali,  Terra! be,  a  Genoese  suburb — a  fresco  of  the  Nape  of  the 
Sebines ;  in  8.  Maria  da  Carignano— «  Picta,  containing  hia  own 
portrait  and  (according  to  tradition)  that  of .  his  beloved  si«te»-in- 
law,  In  the  Eacorial  ho  executed  several  pictures :  owe  is  a  Para- 
dise on  the  vaulting  of  the  church,  with  a  multitude  of  figures. 
For  this  picture  ha  received  12,000  ducats,  probably  the  largest  sum 
that  had,  up  to  that  time,  aver  been  given  for  a  single  work. 

GENO  VLSI,  Ahtonio  (1712-1769),  an  Italian  writer  on 
philosophy  and  political  economy,  was  born  in  November 
171 2*,  at  Oastiglione,  near  Salerno.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
destined  by  his  father  for  the  church  and  began  the  study 
of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  distinguished  himself 
highly  by  his  acuteneas  and  diligence,  and  after  some 
struggles,  caused  by  his  disinclination  for  an  ecclesiastical 
life,  he  took  orders  at  Balerno  in  17S6.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  this  position  when  the  archbishop  of  the  town,  re- 
cognizing his  rare  abilities,  nominated  him  to  the  chair  of 
rhetoric  in  the  theological  seminary.  During  this  period 
of  his  life  Genovesi  began  the  study  of  philosophy  as  it  ex- 
isted outside  the  limits  of  theology.  He  read  with  eager- 
ness the  works  of  the  chief  modem  philosophers,  and  was 
particularly  attracted  by  Locke. 

Apparently  still  dissatisfied  with  ecclesiastical  life, 
Genovesi,  resigning  Ids  post  at  Salerno,  proceeded  to  Rome, 
undertook  the  study  of  law,  and  qualified  as  an  advocate. 
The  details  of  legal  practice,  however,  proved  as  distasteful 
as  theology,  and  for  some  years  he  gave  himself  entirely  to 
the  study  of  philosophy,  attending  most  of  the  distinguished 
lecturers  at  the  university  of  Naples.  At  this  place,  after 
having  obtained  the  appointment  of  extraordinary  profesaur 
of  philosophy,  he  opened  a  seminary  or  private  college  for 
students.  His  reputation  as  a  teacher  was  increased  by  the 
publication  in  1743  of  the  first  volume  of  his  EUmenU  oj 
Mttaphyrict,  and  in  1745  of  his  Logic,  Both  works  axe 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  empirical 
school  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter,  an  eminently  practical 
treatise,  had  long  a  recognized  position  as  one  of  the  best 
logical  text-books  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  Locke. 
On  account  of  the  accusations  of  infidelity  and  heresy 
naturally  excited  by  his  discussion  of  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples, ho  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  professor- 
ship of  moral  philosophy,  and  failed  to  be  appointed  to  the 
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chair  of  theology;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
following  out  hi*  philosophical  studio*,  He  published  a 
continuation  of  his  Element*  of  Mciaphysiei;  but  with  every 
new  volume  he  experienced  fresh  opposition  from  the  par- 
tisans of  scholastic  routine.  Among  these  were  Cardinal 
Spinolli,  archbishop  of  Naples,  aud  au  Abbe  Magli,  whom 
Genovesi  covered  with  ridicule  in  hie  work  entitled  Letter* 
ad  un  Amico  Provincial e.  In  spite  of  this,  Genovcsi  ob- 
tained the  approbation  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  of  several 
cardinals  and  of  most  of  the  learned  men  of  Italy.  Of  this 
number  was  Intaeri,  a  Florentine,  who  founded  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  university  of  Naples,  the  first  Italian  eliair 
of  political  economy,  under  three  conditions — namely,  that 
the  lecture?  should  be  in  Italian,  that  Genovesi  should  be 
tho  first  professor,  and  that,  after  his  death,  no  ecclesiastic 
should  succeed  him. 

Genovesi  commenced  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  the 
5  th  of  November  1754,  with  great  success, — the  novelty 
and  the  interest  of  the  subject,  and  the  eloquent  style  and 
agreeable  manner  of  the  professor,  attracting  a  crowd  of 
auditors.  He  afterwards  published  his  Lectxtrt*  oh  Com- 
merce, aud  Carey's  Account  of  the  Trad*  of  England,  trans- 
lated into  Italian  by  his  brother,  with  notes  by  himself. 
The  Lerioni  di  Commercio  is  the  first  complete  and  system* 
a  tic  work  in  Italian  on  the  science  which  Italians  have 
dode  much  to  advance.  On  tho  whole  it  is  to  be  included 
among  works  of  the  Mercantile  school,  but  in  treatment 
of  fundamental  problems,  such  as  labour  and  money,  it  is 
distinguished  by  fairness  and  breadth  of  view.  Specially 
noteworthy  are  tho  sections  on  human  wants  as  foundation 
of  economical  theory,  on  labour  as  the  source  of  wealth, 
on  personal  services  as  economic  factors,  and  on  the  united 
working  of  the  great  industrial  functions.  Gioja's  more 
important  treatise  owes  much  to  Genovesi's  lectures. 

Till  his  death  in  1769  Genovesi  continued  his  labours  at 
the  uuivcrsity  of  Naples,  which  owe)  much  of  its  celebrity 
to  the  solidity  and  excellence  of  his  teaching.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  Genovesi  takes  a  high  rank  in  philosophy,  but 
lie  did  much  to  introduce  into  Italy  the  new  order  of  ideas, 
and  his  exposition  of  philosophical  doctrines  is  fair  and 
lucid.  His  work  on  Mctaphytic*,  divided  into  the  four 
rubrics,  Outotophy,  Cotmosophy,  Tkeotophy,  Ptychoterpky, 
distinguished  by  its  solid  erudition,  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  the  precritical  or  dogmatic  method  of  handling  specula- 
tive problems.  His  merits  in  political  economy  havo  been 
indicated  above.    (For  list  of  works  nee  Fabroni'a  Live*.) 

GEXSERIC,  or  Gekseuich,  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the 
most  formidable  of  the  Gothic  invaders  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, was  the  natural  son  of  Godegiselus  the  founder  of  a 
Vandal  kingdom  in  Spain,  and  was  born  at  Seville  about 
406.  Though  he  was  only  of  middle  stature,  and  had  a 
lameness  of  one  leg,  such  was  his  renown  as  a  warrior 
that  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Gonderic  in  427  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him  on  tho  throne.  At  the  invitation  of 
Boniface,  the  Roman  general  in  Africa,  who  wished  to  revolt 
against  Vulentinian  IIL,  Genaeric  in  429  crossed  into 
Africa,  and  took  possession  of  Mauretania.  Soon  after- 
wards he  besieged  Boniface  in  Hippa  Regius,  and  com- 
pelled him  after  a  defence  of  fourteen  months  to  seek 
safety  by  a  precipitate  embarkation,  leaving  his  soldiers 
and  their  families  to  tho  ruthless  cruelty  of  the  Vandals. 
In  435  Oenseric  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans 
by  which  he  retained  possession  of  western  Numidia 
and  Mauretania;  but  peaco  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  in  October  439  he  captured  Carthage,  which 
lie  made  tho  capital'  of  his  kingdom.  Genseric  was  an 
Arian,  and  cruelly  persecuted  tho  orthodox  Catholics  in 
Africa.  In  455  at  the  invitation  of  Eudocta,  who  wished 
to  bo  revenged  on  Maximua  the  murderer  of  her  husband 
Valentinian.  he  fitted  out  an.  exoedition  against  Rome, 


and  after  storming  the  city,  gave  it  up  during  four- 
teen days  to  be  pillaged  by  his  soldiers.  .Eudocia  and  her 
daughters  he  carried  captive  to  Carthage,  where  she  was 
retained  in  prison  till  402.  Two  attempts  were  made  by 
the  Romans  to  avengo  themselves  on  the  barbarians, -^-tho 
first  by  Majorian,  emperor  of  the  West,  in  457,  and  the 
second  by  Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  in  468.  Both 
attempts,  however,  signally  failed,  and  in  475  Leo's 
successor  Zeno  concluded  a  truce.  Genseric's  dominion 
ultimately  included  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Bal- 
earic isles  ;  and  ho  even  extended  his  conquests  to  Thrace, 
Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  lie  died  in  477.  He  was  cruel 
to  blood-thirstiness,  cunning,  unscrupulous,  and  grasping ; 
but  he  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  his  manner  of 
life  was  austere.  Though  the  effect  of  his  victories  was 
neutralized  by  the  subsequent  successes  of  Belisarius,  his 
name  long  remained  the  glory  of  the  Vandal  tribes. 

GENTIAN,  botanically  Gentians,  a  large  and  typical 
gonna  of  herbaceous  plants  forming  the  type  of  .the  natural 
order  Geniiauacece.  The  genus  comprises  about  1 80  species, 
— most  of  them  perennial  plants  growing  in  hilly  or  moun- 
tainous districts,  chiefly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  some 
of  the  blno-flowered  species  ascending  to  a  height  of  16,000 
feet  in  tho  Himalaya  mountains.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
entire,  and  smooth,  and  often  strongly  ribbed.  The  flowers 
are  furnished  with  a  persistent  calyx  and  corolla,  which  is 
usually  4-  or  5-parted,  but  occasionally  10- parted;  the 
stamens  am  equal  in  number  to  the  lobes  of  the  corolla. 
The  ovary  is  one-celled,  with  two  stigmas,  either  separate 
and  rolled  back  or  contiguous  and  funnel-shaped.  The 
fruit  when  ripe  separates  into  two  valves,  and  contains 
numerous  small  seeds.  The  majority  of  the  genus  are 
remarkable  for  the  deep  or  brilliant  blue  colour  of  their 
blossoms,  comparatively  few  having  yellow,  white,  or  more 
rarely  red  flowers;,  the  last  are  almost  exclusively  found 
in  the  Andes. 

Only  a  fair  species  occur  in  Britain.  Q.  Amanita  and  O.  asm- 
votris  are  small  annual  species  growing  on  chalky  or  calcareous 
hills,  and  bear,  in  autumn,  somewhat  tubular  pale  purple  flowers  ; 
the  latter  is  mott  easily  di*tingm'shed  by  haviug  two  of  the  lobes 
of  the  calyx  larger  than  the  other  two,  while  the  former  has  the 
parts  of  the  calyx  in  fives,  and  equal  in  siz«.  Some  intermediate 
forms  between  these  two  s|>* cics  otrur,  although  rarely,  in  England ; 
one  of  these,  O.  gennaucin,  AVilliL,  has  larger  flowers  of  a  more 
blue  tint,  spreading  branches,  and  a  Btoutcr  tttin.  Some  of  these 
forms  flower  in  spring.  O.  Fneumonantke,  the  Calsthian  violet,  is 
a  rather  rare  perennial  species,  growing  in  moist  heathy  places  from 
Cumberland  to  Donetabire.  Its  average  height  is  from  fl  to  !• 
inches.  It  has  linear  learns,  and  a  bright  blue  corolla  14  inches 
long,  marked  externally  with  five  greenish  bands,  is  without  hairs 
in  its  throat,  and  is  found  in  perfection  about  the  end  of  Augest. 
It  is  the  handsomest  of  the  British  species  ;  two  varieties  of  it  sre 
known  in  cultivation,  one  with  spotted  snd  the  other  with  white 
flowers.  U.  rmut  and  O.  nipa/is  arc  small  species  with  brilliant 
blue  flowers  and  small  leaves.  The  former  is  a  rare  and  local 
perennial,  occurring,  however,  In  Tcosdak  and  the  county  of  Clare 
in  Ireland  in-tolerable  abundaneti,  It  hasa  tnfted  habit  of  growth, 
and  each  stem  bears  only  one  flower.  It  is  sometime*  cultivated  s.i 
an  edging  for  flower  borders.  O.  nhaJij  in  Britain  occurs  only  on 
a  few  of  the  loftiest  SvolcU  mountains.  It  differs  from  the  Isst  in 
being  an  annual,  and  having  a  more  isolated  Imbit  of  growth,  sad 
in  the  stem  bearing  several  flowers.  On  the  Swiss  mountains  the  o 
beautiful  little  plants  are  very  abundant ;  and  the  splendid  bhw 
colour  of  masses  of  gentian  in  flower  is  a  sight  which,  when  one* 
seen,  can  never  he- forgotten.  For  ornamental  putj-mes  several 
species  arc  cultivated.  The  grent  difficulty  of  growing  them  suc- 
cessfully renders  them,  however,  less  common  than  would  otherwiw 
be  the  case  ;  although  verv  hardy  when  once  «stabli»hed,  they  are 
wry  impatient  of  removal,  and  rarely  flower  well  until  the  third 
year  after  planting.  Of  the  ornamental  species  found  in  British 
gardens  some  of  the  prettiest  are  O.  aeauli*.  O.  vrraa,  G.  yi  rfnni.  it, 
O.  hrvarica.  O.  trptemjidn,  and  G.  rplida.  Perhaps  the  handwmest 
and  most  easily-grown  is  the  first  named,  often  called  Vmlmnclln, 
which  produces  its  large  intensely  blue  flowers  early  in  the  spiing. 

All  the  species  of  the  genus  are  remarkable  fur  |x»sseK ing 
an  fntense  but  pure  bitter  taste  and  tonic  properties. 
About  forty  species  are  used  in  medicine  in  different  parts 
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of  the  world.  The  name  of  feltrort  given  to  G.  Amarella, 
but  occasionally  applied  to  tlio  whole  genus,  is  stated  by 
Dr  Prior  to  be  given  in  allusion  to  those  properties — ftl 
meaning  gall,  and  wort  a  plant  In  the  same  way  the 
Chinese  call  the  G.  atdepiaderi,  and  the  Japanese  the  G. 
Buergeri,  "  dragon's  gall  plants,"  in  common  with  several 
other  very  bitter  planta  whose  root*  they  uso  in  medicine. 
G.  eampettru  is  sometimes  in  Sweden  and  other  northern 
co  an  tries  a  substitue  for  hops. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  spocies  used  in  medicine 
is  the  G.  lutea,  a  large  handsome  plant  3  or  4  feet  high, 
growing  in  open  grassy  places  on  the  Alps,  Apennines,  and 
Pyrenees,  as  well  as  on  some  of  the  mountainous  ranges  of 
France  and  Germany,  extending  as  far  east  as  Bosnia  and 
(he  Danubian  principalities.  •  It  has  largo  oval  strongly- 
ribbed  leaves  and  dense  whorls  of  conspicuous  yellow  flowers. 
Its  use  in  medicine  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Pliny  and 
Dioscorides  mention  that  the  plant  was  noticed  byGcotius, 
a  king  of  the  Hlyrians,  living  180-167  B.O.,  from  whom  the 
name  Genticma  is  supposed  to  be  derived.  During  the 
Middle  Agea  it  was  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  disease, 
and  as  an  ingredient  in  counter-poisons.  In  1562  Tragus 
mentions  the  use  of  the  root  as  a  means  of  dilating 

The  root,  which  is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  tough 
and  flexible,  scarcely  branched,  and  of  a  brownish  colour 
and  spongy  texture.  It  baa  a  pure  bitter  taste  and  faint 
distinctive  odour.  On  account  of  its  porous  nature  it  has 
been  used  in  .modem  surgery,  as  in  tho  time  of  Tragus,  as  a 
substitute  for  sponge  tents.  The  root  has  been  several 
times  analysed  with  varying  results,  but  Kromayer  in  1862 
first  obtained  the  bitter  principle  in  a  state  of  purity.  This 
substance,  to  which  the  bitterness  of  the  root  is  due,  he 
called  gentiopierin  (C-HMOw).  It  is  a  neutral  glucoside, 
crystallizing  in  colourless  needles,  and  is  contained  in  the 
fresh  root  in  the  proportion  of  about  iVtii  per  cent.,  but  has 
not  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  from  the  dried  root. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  but  it  does  not 
dissolve  in  ether.  It  is  easily  decomposed,  dilute  mineral 
acids  splitting  it  up  into  glucose  and  gentiogenin,  the  latter 
being  an  amorphous  yellowish-brown  neutral  substance.  It 
is  not  precipitated  by  tannin  or  subacetate  of  lead.  A 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  forms  with  gentiopierin  a 
yellow  solution,  and  the  tincture  of  the  root  to  which  either 
of  these  alkalies  has  been  added  loses  ita  bitterness  in  a  few 
days.  Gentian  root  also  contains  genliauic  acid  (CMH10O5), 
which  is  inert  and  tasteless.  It  forms  pale  yellow  silky 
crystals,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water  or  ether,  but  soluble 
in  hot  strong  alcohol  and  in  aqueous  alkaline  solutions. 
This  substance,  which  is  also  called  gentianin,  genlitin, 
and  gentine  acid,  has  been  shown  by  Ville  to  partake  of  the 
nature  of  tannin,  giving  the  reactions  of  that  substance 
with  ferric  chloride,  gelatin,  and  albumen.  On  this  account 
he  proposes  to  change  the  name  to  gentiano-tannie  acid. 

The  root  also  contains  12  to  IS  per  cent,  of  an  uncrynUil- 
lizable  sugar,  of  which  fact  advantage  has  long  been  taken 
in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria,  for  the  production  of  a  bitter 
cordial  spirit  called  £mtanbmnntv*in.  The  use  of  this 
spirit,  especially  in  Switzerland,  has  sometimes  been  followed 
by  poisonous  symptoms,  which  have  been  doubtfully  attri- 
buted to  inherent  narcotic  properties  possessed  by  some 
species  of  gentian,  the  roots  of  which  may  have-  been  indis- 
criminately collected  with  it ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that 
it  may  be  due  to  the  contamination  of  the  root  with  that  of 
Veralrum  album,  a  poisonous -plant  growing  at  the  same 
altitude,  and  having  leaves  extremely  similar  in  appearance 
and  sizo  to  those  of  G.  lutea.  Gentian  is  considered  by 
therapeutists  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  simple 
bitter  tonics,  that  is,  of  that  class  of  substances  which  act 
upon  tho  stomach  so  as  to  luvigorate'digcstion  ood  thereby 


increase  tne  general  nutrition,  without  exerting  ony  direct 
influence  upon  any  other  portion  of  the  body  than  tlio 
alimentary  canal.  It  is  used  in  dyspepsia,  chlorosis,  anaemia, 
and  various  other  diseases,  in  which  the  tone  of  the  stomach 
and  alimentary  canal  is  deficient,  and  is  sometimes  added 
to  purgative  medicines  to  increase  and  improve  their 
action.  In  veterinary  medicine  it  is  also  used  as  a  tonic, 
and  enters  into  a  weU-known  compound  called  diapente 
as  a  chief  ingredient 

Bee  Sowerby,  English  Eolany,  Sd  edit,  vol  vL  a.  74-81 ;  Hems- 
ley.  Handbook  of  Hardy  Tree*,  Shrubt,  and  Herbaceous  Plantt,  p. 
303;  Journal  of  JSolnn.fi  1864,  p.  «5  ;  1872,  y.  1M  ;  1878,  p.  2M; 
Phtirmacvyi-ajihiA,  p.  889;  J'harmaeaUical  Journal  (1),  vol.  xii. 
p.  371;  (3)  vol.  hi.  p.  42;  (3)  vol.  vi.  p.  00;  (3)  vol.  viil.  p.  182; 
Wood  and  Bache,  United  StaUt  Disptntatory,  14th  edit,  p.  438} 
Port**  Smith,  Chine*  Materia  Medica,  p.  102.  (E.  M.  H.) 

GENTTLESCHI,  Artemisia  and  Osazto  or*,  painters. 
Orazio  (1565-1646)  is  generally  named  Oraxio  Lomi  do' 
Gentileschi ;  it  appears  that  Do*  Gentileschi  was  his  correct 
surname,  Lomi  being  the  surname  which  his  mother  had 
borne  during  her  first  marriage.  He  was  bora  at  Pisa, 
and  studied  under  his  half-brother  Aurelio  Lomi,  whom  in 
course  of  time  he  surpassed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome, 
and  was  associated  with  the  landscape-painter  Agostino 
Tasi,  executing  the  figures  for  the  landscape  backgrounds 
of  this  artist  in  tho  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  and  it  is  said  in  tho 
great  hall  of  tho  Quirinal  Palace,  although  by  some  authori- 
ties the  figures  in  the  last  named  building  are  ascribed  to 
LaufranchL  His  best  works  are  Saints  Cecilia  and  Valerian, 
in  the  Palazzo  Borghese,  Rome  ;  David  after  the  death  of 
Goliath,  in  the  Palazzo  Doria,  Genoa ;  and  some  works  ia 
the  royal  palace,  Turin,  noticeable  for  vivid  and  uncommon 
colouring.  At  an  advanced  age  Gentileschi  went  to 
England  at  the  invitation  of  Charles  I.,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  palace  at  Greenwich.  Vandyck  included 
him  in  his  portraits  of  a  hundred  illustrious  men.  HU 
works  generally  are  strong  in  sha'dow  and  positive  in  colour. 
He  died  in  England  in  1646.  Artemisia.  (1590-1642), 
Orazio's  daughter,  studied  first  under  Guido,  acquired 
much  renown  for  portrait-painting,  and  considerably  excelled 
her  father's  fame,  She  was  a  beautiful  and  elegant  woman ; 
her  likeness,  limned  by  her  own  hand,  is  to  be  seen  in 
Hampton  Court  Her  most  celebrated  composition  is  Jndith 
and  Holofcrnes,  in  tne  Pitti  palace ;  certainly  a  work  of 
singular  energy,  and  giving  ample  proof  of  executive  faculty, 
but  repulsive  and  unwomanly  In  its  physical  horror.  She 
accompanied  her  father  to  England,  but  did  not  remain 
there  long;  the  beat  picturo  which  site  produced  for  Charles 
I.  was  David  with  the  head  of  Goliath.  Artemisia  refused 
an  offer  of  marriage  from  Agostino  Tasi,  and  bestowed  her 
hand  on  Pier  Antonio  Scliuttesi,  continuing  however  to  use 
her  own  surname.  She  settled  in  Naples,  whither  site  re- 
turned after  her  English  sojourn;  she  lived  there  in  no 
little  splendour,  and  there  she  died  in  1642.  She  had  a 
daughter  and  perhaps  other  children. 

GENTILI,  Alderico  (1552-1608),  may  fairly  be  called 
the  founder  of  the  science  of  international  law.  Ho  was 
the  second  son  of  Matteo  Gentili,  a  physician  of  noble  family 
and  scientific  eminence,  and  was  born  14th  January  1552 
at  Songinesio,  a  Bmall  toWn  of  the  march  of  Ancona  which 
looks  down  from  the  slopes  of  the  Apennines  upon  the  dis- 
tant Adriatic.  After  taking  the  degree  of  doctor  of  law  at 
the  university  of  Perugia,  and  holding  a  judicial  office 
at  Ascoli,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  recasting  its  statutes,  but,  sharing  the 
Protestant  opinions  of  his  father,  shared  also  his  flight  to 
Carniola,  where  Matteo  was  appointed  physician  to  tlte 
duchy.  The  Inquisition  condemned  the  fugitives  as  con- 
tumacious, and  they  soon  received  orders  to  quit  the 
dominions  of  Austria.  Alberico  set  out  for  England, 
travelling  bv  way  of  Tubingen  and  Heidelberg,  and  every- 
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teeting  with  the  reception  to  which  his  already  high  I 
reputation  entitled  him.  He  arrived  at  Oxford  in  tlie 
autumn  of  1580,  with  a  commendatory  letter  from  the  earl 
of  Leicester,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the  university,  and 
was  shortly  afterwards  qualified  to  teach  hy  being  admitted 
to  the  same  degree  which  he  had  taken  at  Perugia.  His 
lectures  on  Roman  law  soon  became  famous,  and  the  dia- 
logues, disputations,  and  commentaries,  which  he  published 
henceforth  in  rapid  succession,  established  bis  position  as 
an  accomplished  civilian,  of  the  older  and  severer  type,  and 
secured  his  appointment  in  1587  to  the  regiua  professorship 
of  civil  law.  It  was,  however,  rather  by  an  application  of 
the  old  learning  to  the  new  questions  suggested  by  the 
modern  relations  of  states  that  his  labours  have  produced 
their  most  lasting  result.  In  1684  he  was  consulted  by 
Government  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  with 
Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  had  been  detected 
in  plotting  against  Elizabeth.  He  chose  the  topic  to  which 
his  attention  had  thus  been  directed  as  a  subject  for  a  dis- 
putation when  Leicester  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney  visited  the 
schools  at  Oxford  in  the  same  year;  and-  this  was  six 
months  Inter  expanded  into  a  book,  the  De  teyationibut  libri 
tree.  In  1588  Aiberico  selected  the  law  of  war  as  the 
subjact  of  the  law  disputations  at  the  annual  "  Act "  which 
took  place  in  July;  and  in  the  autumn  published  in  London 
the  De  Jure  Belli  commentatio  prima.  A  second  and  a 
third  Commentatio  followed,  and  the  whole  matter,  with 
large  additions  and  improvements,  appeared  at  Hanau,  in 
1 598,  as  the  De  Jure  Belli  libri  tree.  It  was  doubtless  in 
consequence  of  the  reputation  gained  by  these  works  that 
Gentili  became  henceforth  more  and  more  engaged  in 
forensic  practice,  and  resided  chiefly  in  London,  leaving  bin 
Oxford  work  to  be  partly  discharged  by  a  deputy.  In  1600 
he  was  admitted  to  be  a  member  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  in  1605 
was  appointed  standing  counsel  to  the  king  of  Spain.  He 
died  19th  June  1608,  and  was  buried,  by  the  side  of  Dr 
Matteo  Qentili,  who  had  followed  his  eon  to  England,  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  Helen's,  Bishopsgate.  By  bis  wife, 
Heeler  de  Peigni,  he  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  His 
notes  of  the  cues  in  which  ho  was  engaged  for  the  Spaniards 
were  posthumously  published  in  1613  at  Hanau,  as  His- 
panicte  advocationis  libri  duo.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
his  last  wishes ;  but  bis  direction  that  the  remainder  of  his 
MSS.  should  be  burnt  was  not  complied  with,  since  fifteen 
volumes  of  them  found  their  way,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Bodleian  library. 

The  true  history  of  Gentili  and  of  his  principal  writings 
has  only  been  ascertained  quite  recently,  in  consequence  of 
a  revived  appreciation  of  the  services  which  he  rendered  to 
international  law.  The  movement  to  do  him  honour, 
which  originated  four  or  five  years  since,  has  in  spreading 
through  Europe  encountered  two  curious  cross-currents 
of  opinion,— one  the  ultra-Catholic,  which  three  centuries 
ago  ordered  his  name  to  be  erased  from  all  public  docu- 
ments and  placed  his  works  in  the  Index;  another  the 
narrowly-Dutch,  which  is,  it  seems,  needlessly  careful  of 
the  supremacy  of  Grotius.  Preceding  writers  had  dealt 
with  various  international  questions,  but  they  dealt  with 
them  singly,  and  with  a  servile  submission  to  the  deci> 
Kions  of  the  church.  It  was  left  to  Gentili  to  grasp  as  a 
whole  the  relations  of  states  one  to  another,  to  distinguish 
international  questions  from  questions  with  whioh  they  are 
mere  or  leas  intimately  connected,  and  to  attempt  their 
solution  by  principles  entirely  independent  of  the  authority 
of  Rome.  He  uses,  without  yielding  to  tbem  implicit 
deference,  the  reasonings  of  the  civil  and  even  the  canon 
law,  but  he  proclaims  as  his  real  guide  the  Jut  Katura, 
the  highest  common  sense  of  mankind,  by  which  historical 
precedent*  are  to  be  criticised,  and,  if  necessary,  set 


His  faults  are  not  few.  His  style  is  prolix,  obscure,  and 
to  the  modern  reader  pedantic  enough ;  but  a  comparison 
of  his  greatest  work  with  what  had  been  written  upon  tho 
same  subject  by,  for  instance,  Belli,  or  Soto,  or  even  Ayalo, 
will  show  that  he  greatly  improved  upon  his  predecessors, 
not  only  by  the  fulness  with  which  he  has  worked  out 
points  of  detail,  but  also  by  clearly  separating  the  law  of 
war  from  martial  law,  and  by  placing  the  subject  once  for 
all  upon  a  non-theological  basis.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  same  work  be  compared  with  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacii  of 
Grotius,  it  is  at  onee  evident  that  tho  later  writer  is  in- 
debted to  the  earlier,  not  only  for  a  largo  portion  of  his 
illustrative  erudition,  but  also  for  all  that  is  commendable 
iu  the  method  and  arrangement  of  the  treatise. 

The  following  is  probably  a  complete  list  of  the  writing*  of 
Gentili.  with  tho  places  ana  antes  of  their  first  publication  :—Dt 
Juris  interpretibut  dialegi  star,  Lond,,  1582 ;  Ltetianum  et  tpiM. 
qua  ad  jut  tittle  pertinent  libri  tret,  Load..  1588-4 :  Dt  divert, 
temp,  appeltationibut,  Hanau,  18*4  ;  De  Ltwtionibus  libri  tret, 
Lond.,  1S85;  Legal,  tomitiorum  Oxon.  actio,  Load.,  1686-6 ;  De 
muvtiuh  ttmpore  dirpulalio,  Witteb.,  1586;  Dltputationum  dtttn 
prima.  Loud.,  1567;  Cowlitionum,  liber  tingularit.  Load.,  1657  j 
Dt  Jure  Belli  comm.  prima,  Lond.,  1588 ;  teeunAa,  ib.,  1669  9  ; 
tertia,  1580 ;  Dt  injustitia  belliea  Rnuanarum,  Oxon.,  1590 :  Dt 
Artnis  Rotnanu,  Ac,  Hanau,  1599;  Dt  ludit  tetnieit  episL  dtur, 
Middleburg,  1599;  Dt  aticribus  tl  dt  abusu  mtndatii,  Hanan,  1 699  ; 
Leetionte  Virgilianes,  H»n*u,  1600  ;  Dt  nuptiis  libri  teptem,  1601  ; 
Ad  1  Maeeab,  et  dt  linguaruui  mistura,  Lond.,  180*  ;  In  tit  $i  qut* 
prlnripi,  et  ad  lea.  Jul.  maietL,  Hanaa,  1604  ;  in  tit.  dtUalef.  et 
Math.,  et  de  Pre/,  et  Med.,  Hanau,  1604;  Dt  latin.  eef.  BM., 
Hnnmi,  1604 ;  Dt  libra  Pyano,  Oxon.,  1604;  Louies  Acad.  Peru*, 
et  Oxon.,  Hsruu,  1606 ;  Dt  unions  AnpUa  it  Scotia,  Load.,  1606  ; 
Ditputalionet  Ires,  de  libritjur.  con.,  de  libritjur.  eiv,,  dt  latinitatt 
tel.  vers.,  Hsnan,  1605;  Regales  disput.  tret,  depot,  regis  absoluta, 
dt  unions  regnorum,  de  vi  civium,  Lond.,  1605;  Hiepauicet  ad. 
mtatvmit  libri  duo,  Hanau,  1618 ;  In  tit,  dt  verb,  tignif.,  Hanau, 
1614  ;  De  Ugatit  in  tret.,  AmttenL,  1661.  An  edition  of  the  Optra 
Omnia,  commenced  at  Naples  in  1770,  was  cut  short  by  tin-  drain 
of  the  poblisher,  Gravicr,  alter  the  eecond  volume.  Of  hi*  numerous 
unpublished  writings,  Gentili  complained  that  fonr  volumes  were 
lost  "peaaimo  potiti'firtorain  facinora,**  meaning  probably  that  they 
were  Wt  behind  in  hu  flight  to  Camiola. 

Authorities.— Several  tract*  by  tho  Abate  rVnigni  in  Coined. 
Anlichita  Pieent,  1790 ;  a  Dissertation  by  W.  Reiger  annexed  to  the 
Program  of  Out  Groningen  Gymnasium,  tor  1867;  en  laaogural 
Lecture  delivered  in  1874  by  T.  E.  Holland,  and  the  preface 
to  a  new  edition  of  the  Jus  Belli,  1877,  by  the  tame ;  works  by 
Valdamini  and  Foglicttl,  1875  ;  8peranza  and  Do  Giorgi,  1876  ; 
Fiorini  (a  translation  of  the  Jus  Belli,  with  eaaay),  1877;  A.  Safti, 
1878.  8ee  also  K.  Combs,  in  the  Riritta  Christiana.  1876-7  ;  and 
Sir  T.  Twins,  in  the  law  Jbcritv,  1878.  (T.  E.  H.) 

QENTILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  tho 
Seine,  is  situated  on  tho  Bifcvre,  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris.  Its  manufactures  include,  biscuits, 
soap,  vinegar,  mustard,  wax  candles,  buttons,  Isather,  and, 
pottery  wares.  It  possesses  a  church  of  the  1 3th  century, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  convent,  a  monastery,  and  several 
charitable  institutions.  The  population  in  1676  was. 
10,378. 

GENTZ,  FEiTOKica  vow  (1764-1832),  born  at  Breslau, 
May  2,  1764,  aptly  and  accurately  described  by  his  dis. 
tinguishod  friend  Varnhagen  von  Ense  as  a  writer-states- 
man (Scbriftateller  Staatamann).  He  was  more  than  a 
publicist  or  political  writer.  His  position  was  peculiar, 
and  his  career  without  a  parallel.  It  is  believed  that  no 
other  instance  can  be  adduced  of  a  man  exercising  the  same 
amount  of  influence  iu  tho  conduct  of  public  affairs,  without 
rank  or  fortune,  without  high  office,  without  being  a 
member  of  a  popular  or  legislative  assembly,  without  in  fact 
any  ostenible  means  or  instrumentality  besides  his  pen. 
Born  in  the  middle  class  in  an  aristocratic  country,  he  lived 
on  a  footing  of  social  equality  with  princes  and  ministers, 
the  trusted  partaker  of  their  counsels  and  the  oboeen 
exponent  of  their  policy. 

His  father  heldan  employment  in  the  Prussian  civil  service; 
his  mother  was  an  Ancillon  distantly  related  to  the  state*, 
man  of  that  name    On  his  father's  promotion  to  the  mint 
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directorship  at  Berlin  uud  consequent  removal  to  the  capital, 
lie  was  seat  to  a  gymnasium  there,  and  in  duo  course  com- 
pleted his  education  at  the  university  of  Frankfort-ou-tbe- 
Oder.  He  is  said  to  have  shown  neither  liking  nor  aptitude 
for  intellectual  pursuits  till  after  his  attendance  on  the 
lectures  of  Kant  at  Konigsberg,  in  his  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  yesr,  when,  suddenly  lighted  up  as  by  inspiration, 
he  sot  to  work  in  right  earnest,  mastered  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  acquired  as  perfect  a  knowledge  of  French 
as  could  well  be  attained  by  one  who  was  not  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  sufficient  familiarity  with  English  to  enable  him 
to  translate  from  it  with  clearness  and  fluency.  He  also 
managed  to  gain  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
:ommerce  and  finance,  which  he  afterwards  turned  to  good 
account.  The  extent  of  his  acquirements  was  rendered 
more  ramarkible  by  his  confirmed  habits  of  dissipation ;  for 
from  the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of  his  career  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
gravest  occupations,  he  indulged  his  fondness  for  female 
society  and  a  ruinous  passion  for  play.  In  178©  he  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  the  royal  general  directory, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Kricgsratk 
{war-councillor).  Like.  Mackintosh,  he  was  fascinated  by 
the  French  Resolution  at  its  dawn,  and,  like  Mackintosh, 
was  converted  to  a  sounder  estimate  of  its  then  pending 
results  by  Burke.  Ho  bjpka  ground  in  literature  in  1794, 
by  a  translation  of  the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  French 
Revolution,  followed  in  1794  and  1795  by  translations  from 
ilallet  du  Pan  and  Mouuicr.  In  1795  ho  founded  and 
edited  a  monthly  journal  which  soon  came  to  an  untimely 
«nd.  In  Novomber  1797  he  published  a  pamphlet  under 
the  title  of  a  Sendtcreiben  or  Mi&tive  addressed  to  Frederick 
William  III.  of  Prussia  on  his  accession,  pointing  out  the 
-duties  of  the  now  sovereign  and  especially  recommending 
the  complete  freedom  of  the  press.  In  the  course  of  the 
r»ext  three  years  he  contributed  to  the  HiM'jHtcha  Journal 
a  series  of  crticles  "  On  the  Origin  and  Character  of  the 
"Wax  against  the  French  Revolution,"  with  express  reference 
to  Great  Britain.  '  These  led  to  hia  visiting  England,  where 
he  formed  intimate  relations  with  Mackintosh,  Lord  Gran- 
ville, Fitt,  and  other  eminent  men,  which  proved  lasting, 
flattering,  and  remunerative.  The  first  entries  in  his  pub- 
lished diary,  beginning  April  14, 1800,  and  continued  (with 
breaks)  to  the  end  of  1828,  run  thus : — 

"  On  the  14th  of  April,  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  Jew  elder, 
Itirtch,  brought  me  SO  thalers  for  drawing  op  I  know  not  what 
reprosecution  ( VortUUung).  M<t>j  28.— Received  through  Baron 
Krudcner  a  watch  sat  with  (small)  brilliants,  a  present  from  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  June  1.— Received  through  Oarlicke  a  letter 
from  I/>rd  Orenvillc,  together  with  a  donation  ol  £600,  the  first  of 
its  kiad  '* 

The  last  entry  for  thjs  year,  1800,  is  :—"  At  the  end  of  the  year 
great  pecuniary  cmbo.rras.ment.  Received  £100  from  Garlicke  and 
negotiated  with  Carysfort."  .  ,  ,,    .  . 

The  diary  for  1801  begins  :— "  February.— Ytrr  remarkable  that 
«n  the  one  side  Lord  Carysfort  charge  d  mo  with  the  translation  into 
French  of  the  KnglUh  -Notes  against  Prussia,  and  shortly  after- 
wards  Count  Haugwitx  with  the  translation  into  German  of  the 
Prussian  Notes  against  England:" 

Frequently  recurring  entries  of  this  kind  illustrate  ms 
position  through  life.  He  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  mercenary  of  the  pen,  but  he  was  so  openly  and  avowedly, 
and  he  was  never  so  much  os  suspected  by  those  who  knew 
him  best  of  writing  contrary  to  his  own  convictions  at  the 
time.  This  is  why  he  never  lost  the  esteem  or  confidence 
of  his  employer*, —of  Prince  Motternicn,  for  oxample,  who, 
when  he  was  officially  attached'to  the  Austrian  Government,- 
was  kept  regularly  informed  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
grciter  part  of  his  income  was  derived.  Embarrassments 
of  all  sorts,  ties  and  temptations  from  which  ho  was  irre- 
siatiblyimpelled  to  tear  himself,  led  to  his  chango  of  country; 
and  an  eutry  for  May  1802  runs :— "  On  the  15th  I  take 
leave*  of  my  wife,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  of  the  20th 


I  leave. Berlin  with  Adam  MOIler,  never  to  see  it  again.* 
It  does  not  appear- that  he  over  saw  his  wife  again  either  i 
and  bis  intimacies  with  other  women,  mostly  of  the  highest 
rank,  are  putzling  from  their  multiplicity.  Ha  professci 
himself  unable  to  explain  the  precise  history  of  his  settle- 
ment in  Vienna,  All  he  remembers  b  that  he  was  received 
with  signs  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  and  that  the  emperor, 
to  whom  he  was  presented  by  Count  Colloredo,  showed  no 
desire  to  oecare  his  services.  Many  years  were  to  elapse 
before  the  formation  of  the  connexion  with  Mettemich, 
the  most  .prominent  feature  and  crowning  point  of  bis 
career. 

Before  entering  into  any  kind  of  engagements  with  the 
Austrian  Government  he  applied  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for 
a  formal  discharge,  which  was  granted  with  an  assurance 
that  his  Majesty,  "  in  reference  to  his  merits  as  a  writer, 
coincided  in  the  general  approbation  which  he  hod  so 
honourably  acquired."    A  decisive  proof  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  was  his  being  invited  by  Count  Hangwitx  to 
the  Prussian  headquarters  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Jena, 
and  commissioned  to  draw  up  the  Prussian  manifesto  and 
the  king's  letter  to  Napoleon.    It  was  in  noticing  this  letter 
that  Napoleon  spoke  of  the  known  and  avowed  writer  as 
"  a  wretched  scribe  named  Getrtz,  one  of  those  men  without 
honour  who  Bell  themselves  for  money.*1    In  the  courso*of 
1806,  he  published  ITor  between  Spain  and  England,  and 
Fragments  upon  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  on  receiv- 
ing which  (at  Bombay)  Mackintosh  wrote :— '« I  assent  to  all 
you  say,  sympathize  with  all  you  feel,  and  admire  equally 
your  reason  and  your  eloquence  throughout  your  masterly 
fragment."   The  bond  of  union  between  him  and  Metter- 
nich  was  formed  in  1610.   This  was  one  reason,  joined  to 
his  general  reputation',  for  his  being  named  first  secretary 
to  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  where,  besides  biarcgulnr 
duties,  he  seems  to  have  made  himself  useful  to  several  of 
the  plenipotentiaries,  as  he  notes  in  his.  diary  that  he  re- 
ceived 22,000  florins  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVIII.  fron. 
Talleyrand,  and  £600  from  Lord  Castlcreagh,  accompanied 
by  "let  pUu  /Me*  promettet,"    He  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  at  the  congress  or  conference  of  Paris  in  1815,  of 
Aix  in  1818,  Karlsbad  and  Vienna  in  1819,  Troppau  and 
Laybach  in  1820  and  1821,  and  Verona' in  1822.  The 
following  entry  in  his  diary  for  December  14,  1819,  has  op- 
posed him  to  much  obloquy  as  "the  interested  advocate  of 
reactionary  doctrines : — "About  eleven,  at  Prince  Metier- 
nich's :  attended  the  last  and  most  important  sitting  of  the 
commission  to  settle  the  13th  article  of  the  Bondes-Akt,  and 
had  my  share  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  worthiest  results  of 
the  transactions 'of  our  time.    A  day  more  important  than, 
that  of  Leipsic."  The  13th  article  provides  that  in  all  states 
of  the  Bund  the  constitutional  government  shall  be  by  estates 
insteadof  by  a  representative  body  in  a  single  chamber:  "  in 
alien  Bundestaatcn  wird  eine  landst&ndische  Ycrfassurig 
etatt  fi  nden."  Remembering  what  ensued  in  France  from  the 
absorption  of  the  other  estates  in  the  Tiers  Etat,  .it  would 
have  been  strange  if  Gents  Had  not  supported  this  13th 
article.    He  was  far  from  a  consistent  politician,  but  he  was 
always  a  sound  Conservative  at  heart;  and  his  reputation 
I  rests  on  his  -foreign  policy,  especially  on  the  courage,  elo- 
quence, and  efficiency  with  which  he.  made  bead  u#imst  the 
I  Napoleonic  system  till  it  was  struck  down. 

The  most  remarkable  phase  of  Gents's  declining  years 
was  his  passion,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  for  Fanny 
Elssler,  the  celebrated  danteute,  which -forms  the  subject  of 
some  very  remarkable  letters  to  his  attached  friend  Rahrl 
(the  wife  of  Varnhagen  von  Ease)  in  1830  and  1831.  He 
died  June  9,  1832.  There  is  no  complete  edition  of  his 
works.  The  late  Baron  von  Prokeech  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring one  when  the  Austrian  Government  interfered,  and 
the  design  was  perforce  abandoned  (A.  B.) 
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GEODESY  (y>},  the  earfh,  Souo,  to  divide)  is  the  science 
of  surveying  extended  to  largo  tracts  of  country, 
baring  in  view  not  only  the  production  of  a  system  of  maps 
of  very  great  accuracy,  but  the  determination  of  the  curva- 
ture of  the  Burface  of  the  earth,  and  eventually  of  the  figure 
and  dimensions  of  the  earth.  This  last,  indeed,  may  be 
the  sole  object  in  view,  as  was  the  case  in  the  operations 
conducted  in  Peru  and  in  I.ipUml  by  the  celebrated  French 
astronomers  Bouguor,  La  Condamiue,  Mnupertuis,  Clairaut, 
and  others;  and  the  measurement  of  the  meridian  arc  of 
France  by  Mechain  and  Delambre  had  for  its  end  tho 
determination  of  tho  true  length  of  the  "metre"  which 
was  to  be  the  legal  standard  of  length  of  France. 

The  basis  of  every  extensive  survey  is  an  accurate  tri- 
angulation,  and  the  operations  of  geodesy  consist  in — the 
measurement,  by  theodolites,  of  the  angles  of  the  triangles ; 
the  measurement  of  one  or  more  sides  of  these  triaugles  on  j 
the  ground ;  the  determination  by  astronomical  observations 
of  the  azimuth  of  the  whole  network  of  triangles ;  the  de- 
termination of  the  actual  position  of  the  same  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  by  observations,  first  for  latitude  at  some 
of , the  stations,  and  secondly  for  longitude. 

To  determine  by  actual  measurement  on  the  ground  the 
length  of  a  sido  of  one  of  the  triangles,  wherofrom  to  infer 
the  length?  of  all  the  other  sides  in  the  triaugulation,  is  not 
the  least  difficult  operation  of  a  trigonometrical  survey. 
When  the  problem  is  stated  thus — To  determine  the  num- 
ber of  times  that  a  certain  standard  or  unit  of  length  is 
contained  between  two  finely  marked  points  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  a  distance  of  some  miles  asunder,  so  that 
the  error  of  the  result  may  be  pronounced  to  lie  between 
certain  very  narrow  limits, — then  the  question  demands  very 
serious  consideration.  The  representation  of  the  unit  of 
length  by  means  of  the  distance  between  two  fine  lines  on 
tbe  surface  of  a  bar  of  metal  at  a  certain  temperature  is 
never  itself  free  from  uncertainty  and  probable  error,  owing 
tp  the  difficulty  of  knowing  at  any  moment  the  precise 
temperature  of  the  bar ;  and  tho  transference  of  this  unit, 
or  a  multiple  of  it,  to  a  measuring  bar,  will  be  affected  not 
only  with  errors  of  observation,  but  with  errors  arising  from 
uncertainty  of  temperature  of  both  bars.  If  the  measuring 
bar  be  not  self-compensating  for  temperature,  iU  expansion 
mnst  he  determined  by  very  careful  experiments.  The 
tliermomoters  required  for  this  purpose  must  be  very  care- 
fully studied,  and  their  errors  of  division  and  index  error 
determined. 

The  base  apparatus  of  Bessol  and  that  of  Colby  have  been 
described  in  F:ocbe  or  the  Eakth  (vol.  vii.  p.  598).  The 
average  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  of  a  base 
line  by  the  Colby  apparatus  is,  according  to  the  very  elab- 
orate investigations  of  Colonel  Walker,  C.B.,  U.E.,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General of  India,  s>  1  -5/t  (/» meaning  "one  millionth"). 
W.  Strove  gives  *  O'fy*  as  the  probable  error  of  a  base 
line  measured  with  his  apparatus,  being  the  mean  of  the 
probable  errors  of  seven  bases  measured  by  him  in  Russia ; 
but  this  estimate  is  probably  too  small.  Struve's  appa- 
ratus is  simple  :  tb:ro  are  four  wrought  iron  bars,  each  two 
toUes  (rather  more  than  1 3  feet)  long ;  one  end  of 
each  bar  is  terminated  in  a  small  steel  cylinder  presenting 
a  slightly  convex  surface  for  contact,  the  other  end  carries 
a  contact  lever  rigidly  connected  with  the  bar.  Tho  shorter 
arm  of  the  lover  terminates  below  in  a  polished  hemisphere, 
the  upper  and  longer  arm  traversing  a  vertical  divided  arc. 
In  measuring,  the  plane  end  of  one  bar  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  short  arm  of  tho  conUct  lover  (pushed 
forward  by  a  weak  spring)  of  the  next  bar.    Each  bur  has 


two  thermometers,  and  a  level  for  determining  the  Inclina- 
tion of  the  bar  in  measuring.  The  manner  of  transferring 
the  end  of  a  bar  to  the  ground  is  simply  this  :  uuder  the 
end  of  the  bar  a  stake  is  driven  very  firmly  into  the 
ground,  carrying  on  its  upper  surface  a  disk,  capablo  of 
movement  in  the  direction  of  the  measured  Hue  by  means 
of  sloT-motion  screws.  A  fine  mark  on  this  disk  is 
brought  vertically  under  the  end  of  the  bar  by  means  of  a 
theodolite  which  is  planted  at  a  distance  of  25  feet  from 
the  stake  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  tbe  base.  Strove 
investigates  for  each  base  the  probable  errors  of  the 
measurement  arising  from  each  of  these  seven  causes:— 
alignment,  inclination,  comparisons  with  standards,  read- 
ings of  index,  personal  errors,  uncertainties  of  temperature, 
and  the  probable  errors  of  adopted  rates  of  expansion. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
consists  of  two  measuring  bars,  each  G  metres  in  length, 
supported  on  two  massive  tripod  stands  placed  at  one 
quarter  length  from  each  end,  and  provided,  as  in  Colby's 
apparatus,  with  the  necessary  mechanism  for  longitudinal, 
transverse,  and  verticil  adjustment  Each  measuring  rod 
is  a  compensating  combination  of  an  iron  and  a  brass  bar, 
supported  parallel  to  one  another  and  firmly  connected  at 
one  end,  the  medium  of  connexion  between  the  free  ends 
being  a  lever  of  compensation  so  adjusted  as  to  indicate  a 
constant  length  independent  of  temperature  or  clianges  of 
temperature.  The  bars  are  protected  from  external  influ- 
ences by  double  tubes  of  tinned  sheet  iron,  within  which 
they  are  movable  on  rollers  by  a  screw  movement  which 
allows  of  contacts  being  made  within  to^to  °f  v  inch- 
The  abutting  piece  acts  upon  the  contact  lever  which  is 
attached  to  the  fixed  end  of  the  comj>ound  bar,  and  carries 
a  very  sensitive  level,  the  horizontal  position  of  which  de- 
.  fines  the  length  of  tbe  bar.  It  is  impossible  here  to  givo 
a  full  description  of  this  complicated  apparatus,  and  we 
must  refer  for  details  to  the  account  given  in  full  in  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1654.  This  appa- 
ratus is  doubtless  a  very  perfect  one,  and  the  manipulation 
of  it  must  offer  great  facilities,  for  it  appeal's  to  be  jMUsible, 
under  favourable  circumstances,'  to  measure  a  mile  in  one 
day,  1'OC  mile  having  been  measured  on  one  occasion  in 
eight  and  a  ha!f  hours.  In  order  to  test  to  the  utmost  the 
apparatus,  tho  baso  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  was  measured 
twice  in  winter  and  ouoe  in  summer  1872-73,  at  tempera- 
tures 51',  45",  90'  F.  ;  the  difference  of  the  first  and  second 
measurements  was  +0  30  in.,  of  tho  second  and  third 
-t-0'34  in., — the  actual  length  and  computed  probable  error 
expressed  in  metres  being  933S4763  *  0"01G6.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  the  account  of  a  base  recently  measured  in 
tho  United  States  Lake  Survey,  some  doubt  is  expressed  as 
to  the  perfection  of  tho  particular  apparatus  of  this  de- 
scription there  used,  on  account  of  a  liability  to  permanent 
changes  of  length. 

Tho  last  base  line  measured  in  India  with  Colby's  com- 
pensation apparatus  bad  a  length  of  61'  1 2  feet  only,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  doubts  which  had  arisen  as  to  tho 
acenracy  of  this  compensation  apparatus,  the  measurement 
was  repeated  four  times,  tho  operations  being  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible  tho  actual 
magnilmlcs  of  the  probable  errors  to  which  such  measures 
are  liable  The  direction  of  the  liue  (which  is  at  Cupe 
Comorin)  is  north  and  south,  and  in  two  of  tbe  measure- 
ments the  brass  component  was  to  tho  west,  in  the  other 
two  it  was  to  tbe  east  The  differences  between  the  inili 
vidual  measurement*  and  th<;  mean  of  the  four  are 
+  0017,  -  0040,  -  -0015,  +  O045  in  feet    The  measure- 
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menu  occupied  from  seven  to  ten  days  each, — the  average 
rate  of  such  work  in  India  being  about  a  mile  in  five  days. 

The  method  of  M.  Porro,  adopted  in  Spain,  and  by  the 
French  in  Algiers,  ia  essentially  different  from  those 
jnst  described.  The  measuring  rod,  for  there  is  only 
one,  is  a  thermc-metric  combination  of  two  bai-s,  one  of 
platinum  and  one  of  brass,  in  length  4  metres,  furnished 
with  three  levels  and  four  thermometers.  Suppose  A, 
B,  0  three  micrometer  microscopes  -very  firmly  sup- 
ported at  intervale  of  4  metres  with  their  axes  vertical, 
and  aligned  in  the  plane  of  the  base  line  by  means  of  a 
transit  instrument,  their  micrometer  screws  being  in  the 
line  of  measurement  The  measuring  bar  is  brought 
under  say  A  and  B,  and  those  micrometers  read ;  the  bar 
is  then  shifted  and  brought  under  B  and  0.  By  repetition 
of  this  process,  the  reading  of  a  micrometer  indicating  the 
end  of  each  position  of  the  bar,  the  measurement  ia  made. 
The  probable  error  of  the  central  base  of  Madridejos,  which 
has  a  length  of  14664  500  metres,  is  estimated  at  *  0'17p. 
This  is  the  longest  base  line  in  Spain ;  there  are  seven 
others,  six  of  which  are  under  2500  metres  in  length  ;  of 
these  one  is  in  Majorca,  another  in  Minorca,  aud  a  third  in 
Ivies.  The  last  base  just  measured  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
celona has  a  length  of  2483  5381  metres  according  to  the 
first  measurement,  and  2483-5383  according  to  the  second. 

The  total  number  of  base  linea  measured  in  Europe  up 
to  the  present  time  is  about  eighty,  fifteen  of  which  do  not 
exceed  in  length  2500  metres,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half, 
and  two — ouo  in  France,  the  other  in  Bavaria — exceed 
1 9,000  metres.  The  question  has  been  frequently  discussed 
whether  or  not  the  advantage  of  a  long  base  is  sufficiently 
great  to  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  that  it  requires, 
or  whether  as  much  precision  is  not  obtainable  in  the  end 
by  careful  triangulation  from  a  short  base,  Bnt  the  an s  we  r 
cannot  be  given  generally ;  it  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  altitude  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  of  every  part  of  a  base  line  be  ascertained  by  spirit 
levelling,  in  order  that  the  measured  leugth  may  be  reduced 
to  what  it  would  have  been  bad  the  measurement  been 
made  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  produced  in  imagination. 
Thus  if  I  be  the  length  of  a  measuring  bar,  h  its  height 
at  any  given  position  in  the  measurement,  r  the  radius  of 
the  earth,  then  the  length  radially  projected  on  to  the  level 

of  the  sea  is  /  -  *  /.    In  the  Salisbury  Plain  base  line  the 

reduction  to  the  level  of  the  sea  is  -  0*6294  feet 

Iu  working  away  from  a  base  line  ab,  stations  c,d,e,f 
are  carefully  selected  so  as  to  obtain  from  well-shaped  tri- 
angles gradually  increasing  sides. 
Before,  however,  finally  leaving 
the  base  line  it  is  usual  to  verify  it 
by  triangulation  thus :  during  the 
measurement  two  or  more  points, 
as  p,  q  (fig.  1),  are  marked  in  the 
bwe  iu  positions  such  that  the 
lengths  of  the  different  segments 
of  the  line  are  known;  then, c 
taking  suitable  external  stations, 
as  A,  it,  the  angles  of  the  triangles ' 
bhp,  phq,  hqk,  kqa  are  measured. 
From  these  angles  can  be  com- 
puted '  the  ratios  of  the  seg- 
ments, which  must  agree,  if  all 
operations  are  correctly  per- 
formed, with  the  ratios  resulting 
from  the  measures.  '  Leaving  the 
bise  line,  the  aides  increase  up 
t  \  ten,  thirty,  or  fifty  miles,  occasionally,  but  seldom,  reach- 
ing a  bun-ired  miles.    The  triangulation  pointa  may  either 


be  natural  objecte  presenting  themselves  in  suitable  posi- 
tions, such  as  church  towers;  or  they  may  be  objects 
specially  constructed  in  atone. or  wood  on  mountain  tops 
or  other  prominent  ground.  In  every  case  it  is  necessary 
that  the  precise  centre  of  the  station  be  marked  by  some 
permanent  mark.  In  India  no  expense  is  spared  in  making 
permanent  the  principal  trigonometrical  stations— costly 
towers  in  masonry  being  erected.  It  is  essential  that  every 
trigonometrical  station  shall  present  a  fine  object  for  ob- 
servation from  surrounding  rl- 


Horitomtal  Angle* 

In  placing  the  theodolite  over  a  station  to  be  observed 
from,  the  first  point  to  be  attended  to  is  that  it  shall  rest 
upon  a  perfectly  solid  foundation.  The  method  of  obtain- 
ing this  desideratum  must  depend  entirely  on  the  nature  of 
the  ground ;  the  instrument  must  if  possible  be  supported 
on  rock,  or  if  that  be  impossible  a  solid  foundation  must 
be  obtained  by  digging.  When  the  theodolite  is  required 
to  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  order  to 
command  particular  points,  it  ia  neceasary  to  build  two  scaf- 
folds,— the  outer  one  to  carry  the  observatory,  the  inner  one 
to  carry  the  instrument, — and  these  two  edifices  must  have 
no  point  of  contact  Many  cases  of  high  scaffolding  have 
occurred  on  the  English  Ordnance  Survey,  as  for  instance 
at  Thaxted  Church,  where  the  tower,  80  feet  high,  ia  sur- 
mounted by  a  spire  of  90  feet  The  scaffold  for  the  ob- 
servatory was  carried  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  spire ; 
that  for  the  instrument  was  raised  from  a  point  of  the  spire 
140  feet  above  the  ground,  having  its  bearing  upon  timbers 
passing  through  the  spire  at  that  height  Thus  the  instru- 
ment; at  a  height  of  178  feet  above  the  ground,  was 
insulated,  and  not  affected  by  the  action  of  the  wind  on  the 
observatory. 

At  every  station  it  ia  necessary  to  examine  and  correct 
the  adjustments  of  the  theodolite,  which  are  these: — the  lino 
of  collimation  of  the  telescope  must  be  perpendicular  to  its 
axis  of  rotation ;  this  axis  perpendicular  to  the  vertical 
axis  of  the  instrument ;  and  the  latter  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  horizon.  The  micrometer  microscopes  must 
also  measure  correct  quantities  on  the  divided  circle  or 

circles.  The  method  of  observing  is  this.  *  Let  A,  B,  C  

be  the  stations  to  be  observed  taken  in  order  of  azimuth ; 
tho  telescope  is  first  directed  to  A  and  the  cross-hairs  of  the 
telescope  made  to  bisect  the  object  presented  by  A,  then 
the  microscopes  or  verniers  of  the  horizontal  circle  (also  of 
the  vertical  circle  if  necessary)  are  read  and  recorded.  The 
telescope  is  then  turned  to  B,  which  is  observed  in  the  eame 
manner;  then  C  and  the  other  stations.  Coming  round  by 
continnous  motion  to  A,  it  is  again  observed,  and  the  agree- 
ment of  this  second  reading  with  the  first  ia  some  test  of 
the  stability  of  the  instrument  In  taking  this  round  of 
angles — or  "arc,"  as  it  is  called  on  the  Ordnance  Survey — 
it  is  desirable  that  the  interval  of  time  between  the  first 
and  second  observations  of  A  should  be  as  small  as  may  be 
consistent  with  dne  care.  Before  taking  the  next  arc  the 
horizontal  circle  is  moved  through  20*  or  30*;  thus  a  dif 
ferent  set  of  divisious  of  the  circle  is  used  in  each  arc,  which 
tends  to  eliminate  the  errors  of  division. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  all  area  at  a  station  should 
contain  one  point  in  common,  to  which  all  angular  measure- 
ments are  thus  referred, — the  observations  on  each  arc  com- 
mencing and  ending  with  this  point,  which  is  on  the  Ord- 
nance Survey  called  the  "  referring  object."  It  is  usual  for 
this  purpose  to  select,  from  among  the  points  which  have 
to  be  observed,  that  one  which  affords  the  best  object  for 
precise  observation.  For  mountain  tops  a  >'*  referring  ob- 
ject "  is  constructed  of  two  rectangular  plates  of  metal  in 
the  same  vertical  plane,  their  edges  parallel  and  placed  at 
■  a  distance  apart  that  the  light  of  the  sky  i 
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appears  as  a  vertical  line  about  10"  in  width.  The  best 
distance  for  this  object  is  from  one  to  two  miles. 

It  is  clear  that  no  correction  is  required  to  the  angles 
Measured  by  a  theodolite  on  account  of  its  height  above 
the  sea-level ;  for  its  axis  of  rotation  coincides  with  the 
normal  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  angles  measured 
b:tween  distant  points  are  those  contained  between  the 
vertical  planes  passing  through  the  axis  of  the  instrument 
and  those  points. 

The  theodolites  used  in  geodesy  vary  in  pattern  and  in 
sice — the  horizontal  circles  rangiug  from  10  inches  to  36 
inches  iu  diameter.  In  Kamsden's  36-inch  theodolite  the 
telescope  has  a  focal  length  of  36  inches  and  bo  aperture 
of  2  5  inches,  the  ordinarily  used  magnifying  power  being 
51;  this  last,  however,  can  of  course  be  changed  at  the 
requirements  of  the  observer  or  of  the  weather.  The  pro- 
bable error  of  a  single  observation  of  a  fine  object  with  this 
theodolite  is  about  0"-2. 

Fig.  2  represents  an  altazimuth  theodolite  of  an  im- 
proved pattern  now  used  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  The 


FlO.  i. — AlUzimnlh  Theodolite. 


horizontal  circle  of  14  inches  diameter  is  read  by  three 
micrometer  microscopes ;  the  vertical  circle  has  a  diameter 
of  12  inches,  and  is  read  by  two  microscopes. 

In  the  Great  Trigonometrical  Sumy  of  India  the  theo- 
dolites used  in  the  more  important  parts  of  the  work  have 
been  of  2  and  3  feet  diameter,— the  circle  read  by  five 
&liiidistant  microscopes.  Every  angle  is  measured  twice 
in  each  position  of  the  aero  of  the  horizontal  circle,  of 
which  there  are  generally  ten;  the  entire  number  of 
measures  of  an  angle  is  never  less  than  20.  An  examin- 
ation of  1407  angles  shewed  that  the  probable  error  of  an 

ten-id  angle  ia  on  the  average  *  0*28. 

'he  observations  of  very  distant  stations  it  ia  usual 


to  employ  a  heliostat  In  its  simplest  form  this  is  a  plane 
mirror  4,  6,  or  8  inches  in  diameter,  capable  of  rotation 
rouud  a  horizontal  and  a  vertical  axis.  This  mirror  is 
placed  at  the  station  to  be  observed,  and  in  fino  weather 
it  is  kept  so  directed  that  tht  rays  of  the  sun  reflected 
by  it  strike  the  distant  observing  telescope.  To  the 
observer  the  heliostat  presents  the  appearance  of  a  atar  of 
the  first  or  second  magnitude,  and  is  generally  a  •pleasant 
object  for  observing. 

The  direction  of  the  meridian  is  determined  either  by  a 
theodolite  or  a  portable  transit  instrument.  In  the  former 
case  the  operation  consists  in  observing  the  angle  between 
a  terrestrial  object — generally  a  mark  specially  erected  and 
capable  of  illumination  at  night — and  a  dose  circumpoLar 
star  at  its  greatest  eastern  or  western  azimuth,  or,  at  any 
rate,  when  very  near  that  position.  If  the  observati  on  be 
mado  t  minutes  of  time  before  or  after  the  time  of  greatest 
azimuth,  the  azimuth  then  will  differ  from  its  maximum 
value  by 

'  «5oo«sij»r  ^5J?±  

in  seconds  of  angle,  omitting  smaller  terms.  Here  the 
symbol  8  is  the  star's  declination,  s  its  zenith  distance.  The 
collimation  and  level  errors  are  very  carefully  determined 
before  and  after  these  observations,  and  it  is  usual  to  arrange 
the  observations  by  the  reversal  of  the  telescope  so  that 
collimation  error  eball  disappear.  If  6,  c  be  the  level  and 
collimation  errors,  the  correction  to  the  circle  reading  is 
b  cot  z  *  e  cosec  s,  b  being  positive  when  the  west  end  of 
the  axis  is  high.  It  is  clear  that  any  uncertainty  as  to  the 
real  state  of  the  level  will  produce  a  corresponding  uncer- 
tainty in  the  resulting  value  of  the  azimuth,— au  uncer- 
tainty which  increases  with  the  latitude,  and  is  very  largo 
in  high  latitndea  This  may  be  partly  remedied  by  observ- 
ing in  connexion  with  the  star  its  reflexion  in  mercury. 
In  determining  the  value  of  "one  division  "of  a  level  tube, 
it  ia  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  some  the  value  varies 
considerably  with  the  temperature.  By  experiments  on  the 
level  of  Bamsden's  3-foot  theodolite,  it  was  found  that 
though  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  66*  the  value  of  a 
division  was  about  one  second,  yet  at  32'  it  was  about  five 

The  portable  transit  in  its  ordinary  form  hardly  Deeds 
description.  In  a  very  excellent  instrument  of  this  kind 
used  ou  the  Ordnance  Survey,  the  uprights  carrying  the  tele- 
scope are  constructed  of  mahogany,  each  upright  being  built 
of  several  pieces  glued  and  screwed  together;  the  base, 
which  is  a  solid  and  heavy  plate  of  iron,  carries  a  reversing 
apparatus  for  lifting  the  telescope  out  of  its  bearings, 
reversing  it,  aud  letting  it  down  again.  Thus  ia  avoided 
the  change  of  temperature  which  the  telescope  would  incur 
by  being  lifted  by  the  hands  of  the  observer.  Another 
form  of  transit  is  the  German  diagonal  form,  in  which  the 
rays  of  light  after  passing  through  the  object  glass  are 
turned  by  a  total  reflexion  prism  through  one  of  the  trans 
verse  arms  of  the  telescope,  at  the  extremity  of  which  arm 
ia  die  eye-piece.  The  unused  half  of  the  ordinary  telescope 
being  cut  away  is  replaced  by  a  counterpoise.  In  this  in- 
strument there  is  the  advantage  that  the  observer  without 
moving  the  position  of  his  eye  commands  the  whole 
meridian,  and  that  the  level  may  remain  on  the  pivots 
whatever  be  the  elevation  of  the  telescope.  But  there  ia 
the  disadvantage  that  the  flexure  of  the  transverse  axis 
causes  a  variable  collimation  error  depending  on  the  zonith 
distance  of  the  atar  to  which  it  is  directed ;  and  moreover 
it  haa  been  found  that  in  some  cases  the  personal  error  of 
an  observer  is  not  the  same  in  the  two  positions  of  the 
telescope. 
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To  determine  Uie  direction  of  the  meridian,  it  is  veil  to 
erect  two  marks  at  nearly  equal  angular  distances  on  eitlior 
side  of  the  north  meridian  line,  so  that  the  pole  star  cruises 
the  vertical  of  each  mark  a  short  time  before  and  after 
attaining  its  greatest  easterruand  western  azimutlia. 

If  now  the  instrument,  perfectly  levelled,  is  adjusted  to 
have  its, centre  wire  ou  one  of  the  marks,  then  when  ele- 
vated to  the  star,  the  star  will  traverse  the  wire,  and  its 
exact  position  in  the  field  at  any  moment  can  be  measured 
by  the  micrometer  wire.  Alternate  observations  of  the 
star  and  the  terrestrial  mark,  combined  with  careful  level 
readings  and  reversals  of  the  instrument,  will  enable  one, 
e?en  with  only  ona  mark,  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
meridian  in  the  course  of  an  hour  with  a  probable  error  of 
less  than  •  second.  The  second  mark  enables  one  to  com- 
plete tin  station  more  rapidly,  and  gives  a  check  open  the 
work.  As  an  instance,  at  Findlay  Seat,  in  latitude  67* 
35',  the  resulting  azimuths  of  the  two  marks  were  177* 
46  J7"  29  *  0"'20  and  182*  17'  15"-61  *  0"13,  while 
the  angle  between  the  two  marks  directly  measured  by  a 
theodolite  was  found  to  be  4*  31'  37"'43  *  0"'23. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  determination 
of  time  with  the  transit  instrument.  Let  fig.  3  repre- 
sent the  sphere  stercographi-  *. 
cally  projected  on  the  plan© 
of  the  horizon, — tu  being  the 
meridian,  we  tlio  prime  verti- 
cal Z,  P  tha  zenith  and  the 
pole.  Let  p  be  the  point  in  •* 
which  the  production  of  the 
axis  of  the  instrument  meets 
tha  celestial  sphere,  S  the  posir 
tion  of  a  star  when  observed  on 
a  wire  whose  distance  from  the 
collimation  centre  is  c   Let  a  Fi«-  *• 

be  the  azimuthal  deviation,  namely,  the  angle  tcZp,  b  the 
level  error  so  that  Zp  «  90*  -  6.  Let  also  the  hour  angle 
corresponding  to  p  be  90*  -  n,  and  the  declination  of  the 
iune  -  m,  the  star's  declination  being  8,  and  the  latitude  «£. 
Then  to  find  the  hour  angle  ZPS-r  of  the  star  when 
observed,  in  the  triangles  »PS.  «PZ  we  have,  since 
pPS-90+T-n, 

-Sin  c-«n  «  sin  S+eosmoost  sin  («-t), 
Bin  m- sin  6  sin»-eot6  cot  a  kin  a, 
Cos  at  sin  n— sin  b  cos  p  +  cos  b  tin  9  sin  a. 

And  these  equations  solve  the  problem,  however  large  be 
tha  errors  of  the  instrument.  Supposing,  as  usual  a,  b, 
vs,  a  to  be  small,  we  have  at  once  t-b  +  c  sec  S  +  astan  8, 
'which  ia  the  correction  to  the  observed  time  of  transit. 
Or,  eliminating  m  and  n  fay  means  of  the  second  and  third 
tioas,  and  putting  s  for  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star, 
the  observed  time  of  transit,  the  eocreeted  time  ia 
a  sin  f+»  cos  »+« 


s  J 

•> 

form  for  stars 


the  zenith  rs 


Another  very 
this— 

r-ii«T+(  aee  t+n  (tan  J-tan 

Suppose  that  in  commencing  to  observe  at  a  station  the 
error  of  tho  chronometer  is  not  krjown  ;  then  having  se- 
cured for  the  instrument  a  very  solid  foundation,  removed 
as  far  as  possible  level  and  collimation  errors,  and  placed  it 
by  estimation  nearly  in  the  meridian,  let  two  stars  dif- 
fering considerably  in  declination  bo  observed — the  in- 
strument not  being  reversed  between  them.  From  these 
two  stars,  neither  of  which  should  bo  a  close  circuwpolar 
star,  a  good  approximation  to  the  chronometer  error  can  be 
obtained ;  thus  let  «,,  c2  be  the  apparent  clock  errors  given 
by  these  stars,  if  o„  ^  be  their  declinations  the  real  erroi 


■••  +  («, 


tan  »  -  ton  >, 
"'*'  lan'Sj-taa*,' 


Of  course  this  is  still  only  approximative,  but  it  will  enable 
tho  observer  (who  by  the  help  of  a  table  of  natural  tangents 
can  compute  «  in  a  few  minutes)  to  find  the  meridian  by 
placing  at  the  proper  time,  which  he  now  known  approxi- 
mately, the  centre  wire  of  his  instrument  on  1" 
that  passes — not  near  the  zenith.  . 

The  transit  instrument  is  always  reversed  a 
in  the  course  of  an  evening's  observing,  the  level  being 
frequently  read  and  recorded.    It  is  neeeeeary  in  most 


instruments  to  add  a  correction  for  tho 
of  the  pivots. 

The  transit  instrument  is  also  used  in  the  prime  vertical 
for  the  determination  of  latitudes.  In  the  preceding  figure 
let  q  be  the  point  in  which  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  the  instrument  produced  meets  the  celestial  sphere. 
Let  nZq  be  the  azimuthal  deviation  — a,  and  b  being  the 
level  error,  Zo - 90°  - 1 ;  let  also  hP<,  -=  t  and  Po-  +.  Let 
S'  be  the  position  of  a  star  when  observed  on  a  wire  whose 
distance  from  the  collimation  centre  is  c,  positive  when  to 
the  south,  and  lot  A  be  the  observed  hour  angle  of  the  star, 
viz.,  ZPS'.    Then  the  triangle*  oPS',  9PZ  give 

-  Sin  e  w  sin  8  cos  i|r  -  cos  S  sin  ifr  coa  (A  +  t), 
Cue  4>  "•  sin  b  «in  <j>  +  co»  i  cos  $  coa  a, 
Sin  tfr  siA  r  —  cos  6  tin  a. 


Now 
two  equations 
late  o>'  by 

tion  leads  us  to  this  result 


when  a  and  b  are  very  email,  we  aee  from  tl 
lations  that  i/r-<£-6,  a-reint^,  and  if  we 
by  the  formula  cot  #  -  cot  8  cos  A,  the  first 


the  last 


,   a  tin  «  +  6  cos  t  +  e 
+  coT.  • 

the  correction  for  instrumental  error  being  very  simila. 
to  that  applied  to  the  observed  time  of  transit  in  the  case 
of  meridian  observations..  When  a  is  not  very  small  and  s 
u  email,  the  formula  required  are  more  complicated. 

The  method  of  determining  latitude  by  transits  in  the 
prime  vertical  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  somewhat 
slow  process,  and  of  requiring  a  very  precise  knowledge  of 
the  time,  a  disadvantage  from  which  the  zenith  telescope  ia 
free.  In  principle  this  instrument  is  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  when  the  meridian  zenith  distances  of  two  stare 
at  their  upper  culminations — one  being  to  the  north  and  the 
other  to  the  south  of  the  zenith — are  equal,  the  latitude  is 
the  mean  of  their  declinations ;  or,  if  the  zenith  distance  of 
a  star  culminating  to  the  south  of  the  zenith  be  Z,  its  de- 
clination being  S,  and  that  of  another  culminating  to  the 
north  with  zenith  distance  Z'  and  declination  8*,  then 
clearly  the  latitude  is  i(S  +  8')  +  l(Z- Z\  Now  the 
zenith  telescope  docs  away  with  the  divided  circle,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  measurement  micromemcally  of  the  quantity 
Z'-Z. 

The  instrument  (fig  4)  is  supported  on  a  strong  tripod, 
fitted  with  levelling  screws ;  to  this  tripod  is  fixed  the  azi- 
muth circle  and  a  long  vertical  steel  axis.  Fitting  on  this 
axis  is  a  hollow  axis  which  carries  on  its  npper  end  a  short 
transverse  horizontal  axis.  This  latter  carries  the  telescope, 
which,  supported  at  the  centre  of  its  length,  is  free  to 
rotate  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  telescope  is  thus  mounted 
excentrically  with  respect  to  the  vertical  axis  around  which 
it  revolves.  An  extremely  sensitive  level  is  attached  to 
the  telescope,  which  latter  carries  a  micrometer  in  its  eye- 
piece, with  a  screw  of  long  range  for  measuring  differences 
of  zenith  distance.  For  this  instrument  stars  are  selected 
in  pairs,  passing  north  and  south  of  the  zenith,  culminating 
within  a  few  minutes  of  time  and  within  about  twenty 
minutes  (angular)  of  zenith  distance  of  each  other.  When 
a  pair  of  stars  in  to  be  observed,  the  telescope  is  set  to  the 
of  the  zenith  distances  and  in  the  plane  of  the 
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meridian.  The  first  iter  on  paaaiug  the  central  meridional 
win  it  bisected  by-  the  micrometer ;  then  the  telescope  is 
routed  very  carefully  through  180s  round  the  vertical  axis, 
aud  the  second  star  on  passing  through  the  field  is  biaected 


I*IO.  4. — Zenith  Telescope. 


by  the  micrometer  on  the  centre  wire.  The  micrometer  has 
thus  measured  the  difference  of  the  zenith  distances,  ajvi 
the  calculation  to  get  the  latitude  is  most  simple.  Of 
coarse  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  'avel,  and  the  observa- 
tion are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the  centre  wire.  In 
fact  if  n,  <  be  the  north  and  south  readings  of  the  level  for 
the  south  star,  ri,  «'  the  same  for  the  north  star,  /  the 
value  of  one  division  of  the  level,  m  the  value  of  one 
division  of  the  micrometer,  r,  r  the  refraction  corrections, 
/l,  /»'  the  micrometer  readings  of  the  Bouth  and  north  star, 
tho  micrometer  being  supposed  to  read  from  the  aenith, 
then,  supposing  the  observation  made  on  the  centre  wire, — 

•  -  i(»  +  t)  +  1G>  -  /•>  +  «n  +  »'  -  i  -  <M  +  Kr- r'j. 

It  is  of  course  of  tho  highest  importance  that  the  value 
•»  of  the  screw  bo  well  determined.  This  is  done  most 
effectually  by  observing  the  vertical  movement  of  a  close 
circumpolar  star  when  at  its  greatest  azimuth. 

In  a  single  night  with  this  instrument  a  very  seen  rate 
result,  »sy  with  a  probable  error  of  about  0"3  or  0"-4. 
could  be  obtained  for  latitude  from,  say,  twenty  pair  of 
sura ;  but  when  the  latitude  is  required  to  be  obtained  with 
the  highest  possible  precision,  four  or  five  fine  nights  are 
necessary.    The  weak  point  of  the  aenith  telescope  lies  in 


the  circumstance  that  its  requirements  prevent  the  seleetiou 
of  stars  whose  positions  are  well  fixed ;  very  frequently  it 
is  necessary  to  have  tho  declinations  of  the  stars  selected 
for  this  instrument  specially  observed  at  fixed  observatories. 
The  aenith  telescope  is  made  in  various  sizes  from  30  to  34 
inches  in  focal  length;  a  30-inch  telescope  is  sufficient 
for  the  highest  purposes,  and  is  very  portable.  The  seuitU 
telescope  is  a  particularly  pleasant  instrument  to  work  with, 
and  an  observer  has  been  known  (a  sergeant  of  Royal 
Engineers,  on  one  occasion)  to  take  every  star  in  ki»  list, 
during  eleven  hours  on  a  streteh,  namely,  from  6  o'clock 
p.m.  until  5  A.M.,  and  this  on  a  very  cold  November  night 
on  one  of  Uib  highest  points  of  the  Grampians.  Observers 
accustomed  to  geodetic  operations  attain  considerable 
powers  of  endurance.  Shortly  after  the  commencement  of 
the  observations  on  one  of  the  bills  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  a 
storm  carried  away  the  wooden  bouses  of  the  men  aud  left 
the  observatory  roofless.  Three  observatory  roofs  were  sub* 
seqnently  demolished,  and  for  somo  time  the  observatory- 
was  used  without  a  roof,  being  filled  with  snow  eTery  night 
I  and  emptied  every  morning.  Quite  different,  however,  was 
ths  experience  of  the  same  party  when  on  the  top  of 'Bern 
Nevis,  4406  feet  high.  For  about  a  fortnight  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  was  unusually  calm,  so  much  so,  that  a 
lighted  candle  could  often  be  carried  between  tho  tents  of 
the  men  and  the  observatory,  whilst  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
the  weather  was  wild  and  stormy. 

The  surface  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  uniformly 
covered  by  triangulation,  of  which  the  sides  are  of  various 
lengths  from  10  to  111  miles.  The  largest  triangle  has  ona> 
angle  at  Snowdoa  in  Wales,  another  on  Slieve  Dooard  m 
Ireland,  and  a  third  at  8caw  Fell  in  Cumberland ;  each  side, 
is  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  the  spherical  excess  is  64". 

The  more  ordinary  method  of  triangulation  is,  however, 
that  of  chains  of  triangles,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian 
and  perpendicular  thereto.  The  principal  triangulafiousof 
France,  Spain,  Austria,  and  India  are  so  arranged.  Obliqn* 
e'lains  of  triangles  are  formed  in  Italy,  Sweden,  and  Nor- 
^ay,  also  in  Germany  and  Russia,  and  in  the  United 
States.  Chwns  are  composed  sometimes  merely  of  coo- 
secutivo  plain  triangles ;  sometimes,  and  more  frequently 
in  India,  of  combinations  of  triangles  forming  consecutive 
polygonal  figures.  In  Hue  method  of  triangulating,  the 
sides  of  the  triangles  are  generally  from  20  to  30  miles  its 
length — seldom  exceeding  40. 

The  inevitable  errors  of  observation,  which  are  insepar- 
able from  all  angular  as  well  as  other  measurements,  in- 
troduce  a  great  difficulty  into  the  calculation  of  the  sides- 
of  a  triangulation.  Starting  from  a  given  baas  in  order  to 
get  a  required  distance,  it  may  generally  be  obtained,  in 
several  differoi  t  ways— that  is,  by  using  different  sets' of 
triangles.  The  results  will  certainly  differ  one  from  another, 
and  probably  no  two  will  agree.  The  experience  of  the 
computer  will  then  come  to  his  aid,  and  enable  him  to> 
flay  which  is  the  most  trustworthy  result ;  but  no  experi- 
ence or  ability  will  carry  him  through  a  large  network  of 
triangles  with  anything  like  assurance.  Tho  only  way  to 
obtain  trustworthy  results  (a  to  employ  the  method  of  least 
squarss,  an  explanation  of  which  will  bo  found  iu  Figubk 
of  TDK  Earth  (vol.  vil  p.  C05).  We  cannot  here  give  any 
illustration  of  this  method  as  applied  to  general  triangula- 
tion, for  it  is  most  laborious,  even  for  the  simplest  co-e». 
We  may,  however,  take  the  case  of  a  simple  chain — com- 
mencing with  tho  consideration  of  a  single  triangle  in  which 
all  three  angles  have  been  observed. 

Suppnwi  tlmt  tVro  sum  of  the  nharrvrd  ancles  exceeds  the  prcprr 
•mount  l<y  a  small  quantity  »  :  it  i»  rvmurcd  to  in^<m  pro^r  *<  r- 
ructiona  to  the  angles,  so  as  to  canae  this  error  to  disappear.  To 
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do  this  we  must  be  guide*,  by  the  totigkt  of  the  determinations  of 
each  ingle.  When  a  series  of  direct  sod  independent  observations 
is  made,  under  similar  circumstances,  of  any  measurablo  magnitude 
— as  an  angle — the  weight  of  the  result  is  equal  to  half  the  square 
of  the  number  of  observations  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
the  differences  of  the  individual  measure*  from  the  mean  of  alL 
Now  let  k.k,lbe  the  weight*  of  the  three  measured  angles,  and  let 
x,  y,  t  be  the  corrections  which  should  be  applied  to  them.  We  know 
that  x+y+s+e— 0;  and  the  theory  of  probabilities  teaches  us  that 
the  most  probable  value*  are  those  which  make  Kx?+ky*+W  a 
minimum.  Here  we  arrive  at  a  simple  definite  problem,  the  result 
of  which  is  \x-ky-U,  showing  that  e  has  to  be  divided  Into  three 
parte  which  shall  he  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  weights 
of  the  corresponding  angles.  Id  what  follows  we  shall,  for  simpli- 
city, suppose  the  weights  of  tho  observed  sngies  to  be  all  equal. 

Suppose  now  that  A,  B,  C  are  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  and 
that  tie  observed  values  are  A+«t,  B+s,  C+s,;  then,  although 
*i>  *n  the  errors  of  observation,  are  unknown,  yet  by  adding  up  the 
observed  angles  and  finding  that  the  sum  is  in  excess  of  the  truth 
by  a  small  quantity  a,  we  get  «,  +  *,+*,—«.  Now,  according  to 
toe  last  proposition,  if  we  suppose  the  anglea  to  be  equally  well 
observed,  we  have  to  subtract  It  from  each  oi  the  observed 
values,  which  thus  become  A  +  |*,- Is,-  fa,  B -  fa  +  fa -  fa, 
C-  fa-fa  +  fa  Th*0  to  obtain  a  and  I  by  calculation  from  tht 
knows  side  c,  we  have 

a  sin  (C  -  is,  -  fa + fa) -*  dn  ( A.  + 1*.  -  fa  -  fa), 

with  a  similar  expression  for  the  relation  between  4  and  &  **ut 
m,0,y  for  the  cotangenU  of  A,  B,  C,  then  the  errors  of  the  computed 
values  of  a  and  »  are  expressed  thus— 

»  - 1*  -  0 + 7) + 2* + 7) + «s(  -  0  -  »y) j 
Now  these  actual  error*  most  remain  unknown  j  bat  we 
here  make  use  of  the  following  theorem,  proved  in  the  doc- 
trine of  probabilities.  The  probable  error  of  a  quantity 
which  is  a  function  of  several  independently  observed  ele- 
ments is  "Squal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares 
of  the  probable  errors  that  would  arlso  from  each  of  the 
observed  elements  taken  singly.  Now  suppose  that  each 
angle  in  a  triangle  bis  a  probable  error  «,  thon  we  replace 
by  «,  and  adding  up  the  squares  of  the  coefficients 
find  for  the  probable  error  of  a,  *4ae  ,/6  ^(aJ  +  ay+y*), 
and,  for  that  of  b,  *  J*«  J6  +fiy+ Suppose  the 
triangle  equilateral,  each  side  eight 


miles,  and  the  probable  error  of  an 
obsorved  angle  0'  '3 ;  then  tho  probablo 
error  of  cither  of  the  computed  sides 
will  be  found  to  be  0*60  inches. 

Take  a  chain  of  triangles  as  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram  (fig.  5);  supposo 
all  the  angles  measured,  and  that  the 
sides  MN,  HJ  are  measured  bases;  it 
is  required  to  investigate  tho  neces- 
sary corrections  to  the  observed  angles 
in  order  not  only  that  the  sum  of  the 
three  angles  of  each  triangle  fulfil  the 
necessary  condition,  but  that  the  length 
of  HJ,  calculated  from  that  of  MN, 
shall  agree  with  the  measured  length. 

Let  X„  Y„  Z,,  Ac,  be  the  anglea  ss  observed,  y„  *,,  he,  tne 
required  corrections;  then  each  triangle  on  adding  up  the  anglos 
gives  an  equation  3-,  ry,  +s,  +  «(  —  0.    Let  tho  corrected  sngles  be 

X1-" 


Fig.  6. 


.X+jr,  Y«-Y+y,  Ac,  then 
HJ    sin  X 

HN  "ain  YJ  sin  Y',  sin  Y,  sin  YJ 


sin  X',  sin  X}  ain  X\ 


Let 
right 


x» 

to  be  the 


sin  X,  sin  X,  ein  X.  ain  X.,,  ,  , 

-^Yr2n^in^|iniT;a+^ 

•t.  Ai  fi>  •  •  -  be  the  cotangents  af  the 
i  X(l  +  sat),  then  u  in  this  last  equation  is  easily 
t  hand  number  of  the  equation 

Here/ is  known  numerically,  for  the  ratio  of  the  measured  base*  is 
known,  and  the  product  of  the  ratios  of  the  sines  of  the  observed 
angle*  is  known  by  computation    The  most  probable  values  of 

*».  9u  h>  wb'ch  make  the  sum  mini- 

or,  as  w*  may  write  it, 

♦  -3(ar'+t/»+(«+*+y),> 


previous  equstion  in  /,  determine  all 
e  both  aud  multiply  the  former  by  a 


s  minimum.  This,  and  the 
the  corrections.  Differentia 
multiplier  P,  then 

2s,  +  ».  +  *»  +  Pai-0, 

2yt  +  *  +  «-P/g,-0, 

S*.--P(2a.T  *)-♦,, 

3/-  P(«,  +  2A)-«. 
Now,  substitute  these  valnee  in  the  /  equation,  and  P  become* 
known ;  then  fallow  at  once  all  the  corrections  from  the  two  last- 
written  equation*.  These  corrections  being  applied  to  the  observed 
angles,  rverv  side  in  the  triangulation  hu  a  definite  value,  which 
is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method  of  calculation. 

A  spheroidal  triangle  differs  from  a  spherical  triangle,  not 
only  in  that  the  curvatures  of  the  sides  are  different  oue 
from  another,  but  more  especially  in  this  that,  while  in  the 
spherical  triangle  the  normals  to  the  surface  at  the  angular 
points  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  in  the  spheroidal 
triangle  the  normals  at  the  angles  A,  B,  C  meet  the  axis  of 
revolution  of  the  spheroid  in  three  different  points,  which 
we  may  designate  a,  /3,  y  respectively.  Now  the  angle  A  of 
the  triangte  as  measured  by  a  theodolite  is  the  inclination 
of  the  planes  BAa  and  CAo,  and  the  angle  at  B  is  that 
contained  by  tho  planes  AB/3  and  CB/3L  But  the  places 
A  Bex  and  AB/3  containing  the  line  AB  in  common  cut  the 
surface  in  two  distinct  plane  curves.  In  order,  therefore, 
that  a  Bpheroidal  triangle  may  be  exactly  defined,  it  is 
necessary  that  tho  nature  of  the  lines  joining  the  throe 
vertices  be  stated.  In  a  mathematical  point  of  view  the 
most  natural  definition  is  that  the  sides  be  geodesic  or 
shortest  lines.  Gauss,  in  his  most  elegant  treatise  entitled 
Disquisition**  generates  circa  mperftcies  curtat,  has  entered 
fully  into  the  subject  of  geodesic  triangles,  and  has  in- 
vestigated expressions  for  the  angles  of  a  geodesic  triangle 
whose  sides  are  given,  not  certainly  finite  expressions,  but 
approximations  inclusive  of  small  quautities  of  the  fourth 
order,  tho  side  of  the  triangle  or  its  ratio  to  the  radios  of 
the  nearly  spherical  surface  being  a  small  quantity  of  the 
first  ortter.  The  terms  of  the  fourth  order,  as  given  by 
Gauss  for  any  surfaco  in  general,  are  very  complicated  oven 
when  the  surface  is  a  spheroid.  If  we  retain  small  quanti- 
ties of  the  second  order  only,  and  put  21,  $>  C  for  the  angle* 
of  the  geodesic  triangle,  while  A,  B,  6  are  those  of  a  plane 
triangle  having  sides  equal  respectively  to  those  of  the 
geodesic  triangle,  then,  a  being  the  area  of  the  triangle  and 
a,  bf  t  the  measures  of  curvature  at  the  angular  points, 
9-A  +  ^2a+k+<), 

I-B-r^a  +  ak  +  r), 
C-C  +  i(s+b  +  2t). 

The  geodesic  line  being  the  shortest  that  can  be  drawn 
on  any  surface  between  two  given  points,  we  may  be  con- 
ducted to  its  most  important  characteristics  by  the  follow, 
ing  considerations :  let  p,  q  be  adjacent  points  on  a  curved 
surf  tee ;  through  t  the  middle  point  of  the  chord  pj  imagine 
a  plane  drawn  perpendicular  to  pq,  and  let  S  be  any  point 
in  the  intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  surface ;  theu 
pS  +  Sq  is  evidently  least  when  jS  is  a  minimum,  which  is 
when  *S  is  a  normal  to  the  surface ;  hence  it  follows  that  of 
all  plane  curves  on  the  surface  joining p,  q,  when  those  points 
are  indefinitely  near  to  one  another,  that  is  the  shortest 
which  is  made  by  tho  normal  plane.  That  is  to  say,  the 
osculating  plane  at  any  point  of  a  geodesic  line  contains  the 
normal  to  the  surface  at  that  point  Imagine  now  three  points 
in  space,  A,  B,  C,  such  that  AB  -  BC  -c;  let  the  direction 
cosines  of  AB  be  I ,  tn,  n,  those  of  BC  f,  m',  n',  then  *,  y,  s  be  ing 
the  coordinates  of  B,  those  of  A  and  C  will  bo  respectively—. 

x-ci  :  y-cm  :s-e» 

x+ef  :  y  +  cxV  :  x+en'. 

Hence  the  coordinates  of  the  middle  point  M  of  AC  ere 
x  +  Hf  -    V  +  M"»' -"»).  *  +  ««(»' "  »X  »»d  the  direction 
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conines  of  BM  are  therefore  proportional  to  f  - 1 :  m  -m: 
»'-•».•  If  the  angle  made  by  BC  with  AB  be  indefinitely 
small,  the  direction  cosines  of  BM  are  as  oY  :  &m  :  8m.  Now 
if  AB,  BC  be  two  contiguous  elements  of  a  geodesic,  then 
BM  must  be  a  normal  to  the  surface, .  and  aince  of,  8m,  8» 


are  in  this  case  represented  by  8^,  8^,  8^,  we  have 

3 

It 


dH 
9 


i,  however,  are  equivalent  to  only  one  equation.  In 
of  the  spheroid  this  equation  becomes 

which  integrated  gives  ydx  -  xdy  -  C<2*.  This  again  may 
be  pot  in  the  form  r  sin  a-C,  whore  a  ia  the  azimuth  of 
the  geodesic  at  any  point— the  angle  betwocn  its  direction 
and  that  of  the  meridian— and  r  the  distance  of  tho  point 
from  tho  axis  of  revolution. 

From  this  it  may  be  shown  that  tho  azimuth  at  A  of  the 
geodesic  joining  AB  is  not  the  same  as  the  astronomical 
azimuth  at  A  of  B  or  that  determined  by  the  vertical  plane 
AaB.  Generally  speaking,  the  geodesic  lies  between  the 
two  piano  section  curves  joining  A  and  B  which  are  formed 
by  the  two  vertical  planes,  supposing  thosp  points  not  far 
apart  If,  however,  A  and  B  are  nearly  in  the  samo  latitude, 
the  geodesic  may  croas  (between  A  and  B)  that  plane  curve 
which  lies  nearest  the  adjacent  pole  of  the  spheroid,  The 
condition  of  crossing  is  this.  Suppose  that  for  a  moment  we 
drop  the  consideration  of  tho  earth's  non-sphericity,  and 
draw  a  perpendicular  from  the  pole  C  on  AB,  meeting  it 
in  S  between  A  and  B.  Then  A  being  that  point  which  is 
nearest  tho  pole,  the  geodesic  will  cross  the  plane  carve  if 
A3  be  between  JAB  and  fAB.  If  AS  lie  between  this 
last  value  and  JAB,'  the  geodesic  will  lie  wholly  to  tho 
north  of  both  plane  curves,  that ' 
i  northern 


bo  in  the 

The  circumstance  that  the  angles  of  tho  geodesic  triangle 
do  not  coincide  with  tho  true  angles  as  observed  renders 
it  inconvenient  to  regard  the  geodesic  lines  as  aides  of  the 
triangle.  A  more  convenient  curve  to  regard  as  the  side 
of  the  spheroidal  triangle  is  this :  let  L  be  a  point  on  the 
curve  surface  between  A  and  B,  X  the  point  in  which  the 
normal  at  L  intersects  the  axis  of  revolution,  then  if  L  be 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  planes  ALA,  BLA  coincide, 
it  traces  out  a  curve  which  touches  at  A  and  B  the  two 
plane  curves  before  specified.  Joining  A,  B,  C  by  three  auch 
lines,  the  angles  of  tho  triangle  so  formed  coincide  with  the 
true  angles. 

Let  the  azimuths  (it  the  middle  point,  amy)  of  the  sides  BC,  CA, 
AB  of  ■  spheroidal  triangle  be  a ,  $ ,  y ,  these  being  measured  from 
0*  to  360*  continuously,  and  the  angles  of  the  triangle  lettered  in 
the  same  cyclical  direction,  and  let  a,  ft,  t  be  the  lengths  of  the  sides. 
Let  there  be  a  sphere  of  radius  r,  such  that  r  is  a  mean  proportional 
between  the  principal  radii  of  curvature  at  the  mean  latitude 
of  the  spheroidal  triangle,  and  on  this  sphere  a  triangle  baring 
sides  equal  respectively  to  a,  b,  e.  I  f  A',  B',  C  be  the  angles  of  the 
•pbetrjidal  triangle,  A,  B,  C  those  of  the  spherical  triangle,  then 

A'  -  A  -  ~  cos  sin  2/9  -  <•  sin  2y) , 
B'-  B- cos  sin  'iy  -  a*  sin  la) , 
C-0-      cos •*<<•.* sin  2a -fain  20). 

By  adding  these  together,  it  appears  that,  to  the  order  of  terms 
here  retained,  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  spheroidal  triangle  is 
eqnal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  the  spherical  triangle.  The 
spherical  excess  of  a  spheroidal  triangle  is  therefore  obtained  by 

■ultiplying  its  area  by  ~,  ■  Gauss's  measure  of  curvature. 


Farther,  let  A„  BlP  C,  be  the  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  baring 
still  tho  same  sides  a,  b,  e,  then  it  may  be  shown  by  spherical  trigo- 

ls  before, 

120r» 


that,  r  being  the  radios  of  the  sphere  as  before, 
7a'  +  f  +  7ct> 


B-B,-£( 


) 1 


120i*  " "')  ' 

It  is  but  seldom  that  the  terms  of  the  fourth  order  sre 
required.  Omitting  them,  we  have  Legendre's  theorem,  viz. , 
"  If  from  each  of  the  angles  of  a  spherical  triangle,  the  aides 
of  which  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius,  one-third 
of  the  spherical  excess  be  deducted,  the  sines  of  the  angles 
thus  diminished  will  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
opposite  aides,  so  that  the  triangle  may  be  computed  as  a 
plane  triangle. ■  By  this  means  the  spherical  triangles 
which  present  themselves  in  geodesy  are  computed  with 
very  nearly  the  same  ease  as  plane  triangles.    And  from 


the  expressions  given  above  for  the  spheroidal  angles 
A',  B',  C'  it  may  be  proved  that  no  error  of  any  consequence 
can  arise  from  treating  a  spheroidal  triangle  as  a  spherical, 
the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  as  stated  above. 

When  the  angles  of  a  triangulation  have  been  adjusted 
by  the  method  of  least  squares,  tho  next  process  is  to  calcu- 
late the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the  stations  starting 
from  one  given  point  The  calculated  latitudes,  longitudes, 
and  azimuths,  which  are  designated  geodetic  latitudes, 
longitudes,  and  azimuths,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  th« 
observed  latitudes,  longitudes,  and  azimuths,  for  these  last 
are  subject  to  somewhat  large  errors.  Supposing  the 
latitudes  of  a  number  of  stations  in  the  triangulation  to  be 
observed,  practically  the  mean  of  these  determines  the  posi- 
tion in  latitude  of  the  network,  taken  as  a  whole,  So  the 
orientation  or  general  azimuth  of  tho  whole  is  inferred  from 
all  the  azimuth  observations,  The  triangulation  is  then 
supposed  to  be  projeoted  on  a  spheroid  of  given  elements, 
representing  as  nearly  as  one  knows  the  real  figure  of  the 
earth.  Then,  taking  tho  latitude  of  one  point  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  meridian  there  as  given — obtained,  namely,  from 
the  astronomical  observations  there — one  can  compute  the 
latitudes  of  all  the  other  points  with  any  degree  of  precision 
that  may  ba  considered  desirable.  It  iB  necessary  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  formulas  which  will  give  results  true  even 
for  the  longest  distances  to  the  second  place  of  decimals  of 
seconds,  otherwise  there  will  arise  an"  accumulation  of 
errors  from  imperfect  calculation  which  should  always  be 
avoided.  For  Tery  long  distances,  eight  places  of  decimal* 
ahould  be  employed  in  logarithmic  calculations ;  if  seven 
places  only  are  available  very  great  care  will  be  required  to 
keep  the  last  place  true.  Now  let  c»t  be  the  latitudes  of 
two  stations  A  and  B ;  a,  a'  their  mutual  azimuths  counted 
from  north  by  east  continuously  from  0*  to  380* ;  u  their 
difference  ef  longitude  measured  from  west  to  east ;  and  * 
the  distance  AB. 

First  compute  a  latitude      by  means  of  the  formula 

a))  r  <t>  +  "T 008  °»  where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 

meridian  at  the  latitude  <}> ;  this  will  require  but  four  places 
of  logarithms.  Then,  in  the  first  two  of  tho  following,  five 
places  are  sufficient— 

2,» 
1-2^  *«n 

♦  -♦-i  cos  (.-!»)-,, 

»  sin(a-t«) 
»  cu.(V+.U)' 
a'-a-a.Kin(f  +  $,)-«  + 180*. 
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Here  ft  ta  the  normal  or  radius  of  curvature  perpendicular  i 
to  the  meridian ;  both  *  and  p  correspond  to  latitude  ipj,  j 
nnd  pa  to  latitude  $(^  +  ^').  For  calculations  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  tables  of  the  logarithmic  values  of  p  sin  1*, 
n  sin  1",  and  2npsin  1"  are  necessary.  The  following  tabic 
contains  these  logarithms  for  every  ten  minutes  of  latitude 
from  62°  to  63°  computed  with  the  elements  a  -  20926060 
nod  a:  c-  295: 294:— 


LM. 

-JL_. 

Lae.  —  

6  ■•fail* 

•  0 

52  0 

7WS943* 

7  "9928281 

087181 

10 

8309 

8100 

29 

SO 

6185 

81 

ss 

so 

ooeo 

810. 

28 

CO 

8S36 

8065 

24 

M 

8S12 

£024 

23 

53  0 

8«88 

79S2 

AP-# cot  (a- 
BP-»  ain  (o- 


Tht  logarithm  in  the  la»t  column  is  that  required  alio  for  too 

«*]eul»tton  of  sphtrical  e.vcense*,  the  ipherioal  exefsj  of  a  triacglo 

_  ,  , ,     ah  tin  C 

being  expre»B«d  by  , — „  . 

°    ^         J  2ca  ain  1 

It  is  frequently  necessary  ta  obtain  the  coordinates  of 
one  point  with  reference  to  another  point ;  that  is,  let  a 
perpendicular  arc  bo  drawn  from  B  to  the  meridian  of  A 
meeting  it  in  P,  then,  a  being  the  azimuth  of  B  at  A,  the 
i  of  B  with  reference  to  A  are 

it 

where  <  is  the  spherical  excess  of  APB,~yu£T  «*  sin  a  cos  a 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  whose  logarithm  is  in  the  fourth 
column  of  the  above  table. 

JrrtgviarUiet  of  the  Earth's  Surface. 

In  considering  the  effect  of  unequal  distribution  of 
matter  in  the  oarth's  crust  on  the  form  of  the  surface,  we 
may  simplify  the  matter  by  disregarding  the  considerations 
«f  rotation  and  excentricity.  In  the  first  place,  supposing 
the  earth  a  sphere  covered  with  a  film  of  water,  let  the 
density  p  be  a  function  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  so 
that  surfaces  of  equal  density  are  concentric  spheres.  Let 
now  a  disturbance  of  the  arrangement  of  mitter  take  place, 
e©  that  the  density  is  no  longer  to  be  expressed  by  p,  a 
function  of  r  only,  but  is  expressed  by  p  +  p\  where  p'  is  a 
function  of  three  coordinates  0,  j>,  r.  Then  p  is  the  density 
-of  what  may  be  designated  disturbing  matter ;  it  is  positive 
in  some  places  and  negative  in  others,  and  tho  whole  quan- 
tity of  matter  whose  density  is  p  is  zero.  The  previously 
spherical  surfaco  of  the  sea  of  radius  a  now  takes  a  now 
form.  Let  If  be  a  point  on  the  disturbed  surface,  F  tho 
-corresponding  point  vertically  below  it  on  the  undisturbed 
surface,  PF»*.  The  knowledge  of  ir  over  the  whole  sur- 
face gives  us  the  format  the  disturbed  or  actual  surfaco 
of  the  sea ;  it  is  an  equipotential  surface,  and  if  V  be  the 
potential  at  P  of  the  disturbing  matter  p',  21  tho  mas3  of 
the  earth, 

5  j  MM 

As  far  as  wo  know,  u  is  always  a  very  small  quantity,  and 

3V 

we  havo  with  sufficient  approximation  u>^^,  where  S  is 

the  mean  density  of  the  earth.  Thus  we  have  the  disturb- 
ance in  elevation  of  tho  sea-level  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
potential  of  the  disturbing  matter.  If  at  any  point  P  the 
value  of  u  remain  constant  when  we  pass  to  any  adjacent 
point,  then  the  actual  surfaco  is  there  parallel  to  the  ideal 
spherical  surface;  as  a  rule,  however,  the  normal  at  P  is  in- 
clined to  that  ot  V,  and  astronomical  ©btervations  have 


shown  that  this  inclination,  amounting  ordinarily  to  ow  or 
two  seconds,  may  in  some  cases  exceed  10,  or,  as  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayas,  even  30  seconds.  By  the  expression 
"mathematical figure  of  the  earth"  we  mean  the  surface  of 
the  sea  produced  in  imagination  so  as  to  percolate  the  con- 
tinents. We  see  then  that  the  effect  of  the  uneven  distri- 
bution of  matter  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  to  produce 
small  elevations  and  depressions  on  tho  mathematical  sur- 
face which  would  bo  otherwise  spheroidal.  No  geodeaist 
can  proceed  far  in  his  work  without  encountering  the  irre- 
gularities of  the  mathematical  surface,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  he  know  how  they  affect  Lis  astronomical  observations. 
Tho  whole  of  this  subject  is  dealt  with  in  his  usual  elegant 
manner  by  Bessel  in  the  Attronomitche  Naehrichten,  Noa> 
329,  330,  331,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Ueber  den  Einflusa 
dcr  Unregclmossigkeiteu  der  Figur  der  Erde  anf  gcoda- 
tischB  Arbehen,  Ax."  But  without  entering  into  further 
details  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  local  attraction  at  any 


Let  there  be  at  the  station  an  attraction  to  the  north-cast 
throwing  the  zenith  to  the  south-west,  bo  that  it  takes  in 
the  celestial  sphere  a  position  Z',  its  undisturbed  position 
being  Z.  Let  the  rectangular  components  of  the  displace- 
ment ZZ*  be  £  measured  southwards  and  jj  measured  west- 
wards. Now  tho  great  circle  joining  Z'  with  the  pole  of 
the  heavens  P  makes  there  an  angle  with  the  meridian 
PZ  =77  cosec  PZ'-jj  sec  <p,  where  *  is  the  latitude  of  the 
station.  Also  this  greet  circle  meets  the.horizon  in  a  point 
whoso  distance  from  the  great  circle  PZ  is  17  sec  ^>  sin  <^ 
= t;  tan  <p.  That  is,  a  meridian,  mark,  fixed  by  observa- 
tions of  the  pole  star,  will  be  placed  that  amount  to  the  east 
of  uorth.  Hence  the  observed  latitude  requires  the  correc- 
tion £;  the  observed  longitude  a  correction  ij  sec  <p ;  and 
any  observed  azimuth  a  correction  17  tan  ^.  Here  it  is 
supposed  that  azimuths  are  measured  from  north  by  east, 
and  longitudes  eastwards. 

Tho  expression  given  for  u  enables  one  to  form  an  ap- 
proximate estimate  of  the  effect  of  a  compact  mountain  in 
raising  tho  sea-level,  rake,  for  instance,  Ben  Nevis,  which 
contains  about  a  couple  of  cubic  miles ;  a  simple  calculation 
shows  that  the  elevation  produced  would  only  amount  to 
about  3  inches.  In  the  case  of  a  mountain  mass  like  the 
Himalayas,  stretching  over  some  1500  miles  of  country  with 
a  breadth  of,  300  and  an  average  height  of  3  miles,  although 
it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  an-  expression  for  V,  yet 
we  may  ascertain  that  an  elevation  amounting  to  several 
hundred  feet  may  oxist  near  their  base.  The  geodetica) 
operations,  however,  rather  nogative  this  idea,  for  it  is  shown 
in  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  August  1873 
by  Colonel  Clarke  that  tho  form  of  the  sea-level  along  the 
Indian  arc  departs  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  mean  figure 
of  the  earth.  If  this  be  eo,  the  action  of  the  Himalayas 
must  be  counteracted  by  subterranean  tenuity. 

Suppose  now  that  A,  B,  C, ....  are  the  stations  of  a  net- 
work of  {riongulaiion  projected  on  or  lying  on  a  spheroid 
of  semiaxis  major  and  excentricity  a,  e,  this  spheroid  having 
its  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth,  and  its 
surface  coinciding  with  tho  mathematical  surface  of  the 
earth  at  A.  Then  basing  the  calculations  on  the  observed 
elements  at  A,  the  calculated  latitudes,  longitudes,  and 
directions  of  the  meridian  at  the  other  pointy  will  be  the 
true  latitudes,  &c,  of  the  points  us  projected  on  the  spheroid. 
On  comparing  these  geodetic  elements  with  the  correspond- 
ing astronomical  determinations,  there  will  appear  a  system 
of  differences  which  represent  the  inclinations,  at  the  vari- 
ous points,  of  the  actual  irregular  surface  to  tho  surface  of 
the  spheroid  of  reference.  These  differences  will  suggest 
two  things, — first,  that  we  may  improve  the  agreement  of 
the  two  surfaces,  by  not  restricting  the  spheroid  of  refer- 
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on'e  by  the  condition  of  making  its  surface  coincide  with 
the  mathematical  surface  of  the  earth  at  A ;  and  secondly,  by 
altering  tho  form  and  dimensions  of  the  spheroid.  With 
respect  to  the  first  circumstance,  we  may  allow  the  spheroid 
two  degrees  of  freedom,  that  is,  the  normals  of  the  surfaces 
at  A  may  be  allowed  to  separate  a  small  quantity,  com- 
pounded of  a  meridional  difference  and  a  difference  per- 
jiendieular  to  the  aame.  Let  the  spheroid  be  so  placed  that 
its  normal  at  A  lies  to  the  north  of  the  normal  to  the 
earth's  surface  by  the  small  quantity  (  and  to  the  east  by 
the  quantity  i}.  Then  in  starting  the  calculation.©!  geodetic 
latitt'des,  longitudes,  and  atimuths  from  A,  we  must  take, 
uot  the  observed  elements  ^,  o,  bat  for  <fr,  $  +  and  for  a, 
a  +  i)  tan  ^,  and  zero  longitude  must  be  replaced  by  ij  Bee 
At  the  same  time  suppose  the  elements  of  the  spheroid 
to  be  altered  from  a,  e  to  «  +  da,  e  +  de.  Confining  our 
attention  at  first  to  the  two  point*  A,  B,  l«t'(«V),  (a),  («)  be 
.  nt  H  a»  obtained  in  the  first  calcu- 


lation, via,  before  the  shifting  nod  alteration  of  the 
spheroid ;  they  will  now  take  the  form 

(«)  +jTt  +  j"d  +  V'ffct  +  Jt  V<r, 
where  the  coefficients  f,g, . . .  <tc  can  be  numerically  calcu- 
lated. Now  these  elements,  corresponding  to  the  projection 
of  B  on  the  spheroid  of  reference,  must  be  equal  severally 
to  the  astronomically  determined  elements  at  B,  corrected 
fur  tho  inclination  of  the  surfaces  there.  If  ij  be  the 
components  of  the  inclination  at  that  point,  then  we  have 

f'<-(0')-^'+  A+  lfn+  kda  +  kdt, 
V  tan        (a*)  -  d  k'da  +  lfde, 

X  toe        (»)-  •  +/*|  +  «'*  +  *Va  +  *'d*, 

there  a',  <x  are  the  observed  elements  at  B.  Bern  it 
appears  that  the  observation  of  longitude  gives  no  ad- 


ditional information,  but  is  available  as  a  check  upon  the 
azimuths!  observations. 

If  now  there  be  a  number  of  astronomical  stations  in 
the  triangulation,  and  we  form  equations  such  as  the  above 
for  each  point,  then  we  can  from  them  determine  those 
values  of  (%  ij,  da,  it,  which  make  the  quantity  $*  +  ij*  + 
£*+1ft  +  ....  a  minimum.  Thus  we  obtain  that 
"  which  best  represents  the  surface  covered  by  the 


In  the  Aeeount  of  fA*  Principal  Triangrdation  of  Grtat 
Britain  and  Ireland  will  be  found  the  determination,  from 
76  equations,  of  the  spheroid  best  representing  the  surface 
of  tho  British  Isles.  Its  elements  are  a  -  20927005  *  295 
feet,  6 :  a  -  6  -  280 *  B ;  and  it  is  bo  placed  that  at  Green- 
wich Observatory  (-  V'864,  rf=  -0"546. 

Taking  Durham  Observatory  as  the  origin,  and  the  tan- 
gent plane  to  the  surfoeo  (determined  by  (  =  -  0"-664,  »- 
-  4"  117)  as  the  plane  of  x  and  y,  the  former  measured 
and  *  measured  vertically  downwards,  the 
1  the  snrfaeo  is 
■W52<95ax«  +  -msSOOCji*  +  •$9763052*' 
-  0  00671003x3  -  4165S070«-0. 

Altitude*. 

Tho  precise  determination  of  the  altitude  of  his  station 
is  a  matter  of  secondary  importance  to  the  geodenist ;  never- 
theless it  is  usual  to  observe  the  zenith  distances  of  all  trigo- 
nometrical points.  The  height  of  a  station  does  indeed 
influence  the  observation  of  terrestrial  angles,  for  a  vertical 
line  at  B  does  not  lie  generally  in  the  vertical  plane  of  A, 
but  tas  error  (which  is  very  easily  investigated)  involved 
in  the  neglect  of  this  consideration  is  much  smaller  than 
the  errors  of  observation.  Again,  in  rising  to  the  height 
h  shore  the  surface,,  the  centrifugal  force  u  increased  and 
and  direction  of  the  attraction  of  the 


earth  are  altered,  and  the  effect  upon  the  observatien 
of  latitude  is  a  very  small  error  expressed  by  the  fonnola 

-  •        sin  2<fc  where  g,  g  ore  the  values  of  gravity  at 

the  equator  and  at  the  pole. ,  This  is  also  a  quantity  which 
may  bo  neglected,  since  for  ordinary  mountain  heights  it 
amounts  to  only  a  few  hundreths  of  a  second. 

The  uncertainties  of  terrestrial  refraction  render  it  im- 
possible to  determioe  accurately  by  vertical  angles  the 
heights  of  distant  points.  Generally  ppeaking,  refraction  is 
greatest  at  about  daybreak ;  from  that  time  it  diminishes, 
being  at  a  minimum  for  a  couple  of  hours  before  and  after 
mid-day ;  later  in  the  afternoon  it  again  increases.  This 
at  least  is  the  general  march  of  the  phenomenon,  but  it  is 
by  no  mean*  Tegular.  The  vertical  angles  measured  at  the 
station  on  Hart  Fell  showed  on  one  occasion  in  the  month 
of  September  a  refraction  of  double  tie  average  umount, 
lasting  from  1  P.M.  to  6  r.Jf.  The  mean  value  of  the  co- 
efficient of  refraction  k  determined  from  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  observations  of  terrestrial  zenith  distances  in  Great 
Britain  is  -0792  *  "0047 ;  and  if  we  separate  those  rays 
which  for  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  cross  die 
sea  from  those  which  do  not,  the  former  give  k  —  H8 13  and 
the  latter  X---0753.  These  values  are  determined  from 
high  stations  and  long  distances;  when  the  distance  is 
short,  and  the  rays  graze  the  ground,  the  amount  of  refrac- 
tion is  extremely  uncertain  and  variable.  A  case  is  noted 
in  the  Indian  Survey  where  the  zenith  distance  of  a  station 
10*5  miles  off  varied  from  a  depression  of  4'  52""6  at  4.30 
p.m.  to  au  elevation  of  2'  24""0rat  10.50  p.m. 

If  A,  h!  be  the  heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  two 
stations,  90° +  8,  90° +  8*  their  mutual  zenith  distances 
(8  being  that  observed  at  A),  s  their  distance  apart,  die 
earth  being  regarded  as  a  sphere  of  radius -a,  then,  with 
.sufficient  precision, 


■(•'-i?-') 


*-*'-»  tan  I 


If  from  a  station  whose  height  is  A  the  horizon  of  the  sea 
be  observed  to  have  a  zenith  distance  90°  +  8,  then  the  above 
formula  gives  for  A  the  value 

.   •  Un*B 

Suppose  the  depression  8  to  be  n  minutes,  then  A  » 
1  '054/1*  if  the  ray  be  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  cross- 
ing the  sea ;  if  otherwise,  A  «■  1  '040a*.  To  take  an  example : 
the  mean  of  eight  observations  of  the  zenith  distance  of  the 
sea  horizon  at  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis  is  91°  4'  48",  or  8- 
64'8;  the  ray  is  pretty  equally  disposed  over  land  and  water, 
and  hence  A  - 1  047»*  =  4396  feet  The  actual  height  of 
the  hill  by  spirit-levelling  is  4406°  feet,  so  that  the  error  of 
the  height  thus  obtained  is  only  10  feej. 

Longitude. 

Tne  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
two  stations  A  and  B  resolves  itself  into  the  determination 
of  the  local  time  at  each  of  tho  stations,  and  the  compari- 
son by  signals  of  the  clocks  at  A  and  B.  Whenever  tele- 
graphic lines  sre  available  these  comparisons  arc  made  by 
electro-telegraphy.  A  small  anddelicatcly-made  apparatus 
introduced  into  the  mechanism  of  an  astronomical  clock  or 
chronometer  breaks  or  closes  by  the  action  of  the  clock  a 
galvanic  circuit  every  second.  In  order  to  record  the 
minutes  as  well  as  seconds,  one  second  in  ench  minute-, 
namely  that  numbered  0  or  60,  is  omitted.  Tin-  seconds  are 
recorded  on  a  chronograph,  which  coi<»i?t*  of  o  cylinder  re- 
vohing  uniformly  at  tho  rate  of  one  revolution  j"  r  r.in.irte 
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I  with  white  paper,  on  which  a  pen  having  a  alow 
movemeut  in  the  direction  of  the  axia  of  the  cylinder  de- 
acribes  a  continuous  spiral  Thia  pen  is  deflected  through 
the  agency  of  an  electromagnet  every  Becond,  and  thus  the 
aeconda  of  the  clock  are  recorded  on  the  chronograph  by 
offsets  from  the  spiral  curve.  An  observer  having  his  hand 
on  a  contact  key  in  the  same  circuit  can  record  in  the  same 
manner  his  observed  times  of  transits  of  stars.  The  method 
of  determination  of  difference  of  longitude  is,  therefore, 
virtually  as  follows.  After  the  necessary  observations  for 
instrumental  corrections,  which  are  recorded  only  at  the 
station  of  observation,  the  clock  at  A  is  put  in  connexion 
with  the  circuit  ao  as  to  write  on  both  chronographs, 
namely,  that  at  A  and  that  at  B.  Then  the  clock  at  B  is 
made  to  write  on  both  chronographs.  It  is  clear  that  by 
this  double  operation  one  can  eliminate  the  effect  of  the 
small  interval  of  time  consumed  in  the*  transmission  of  sig- 
nals, for  the  difference  of  longitude  obtained  from  the  one 
chronograph  will  be  in  excess  by  as  much  as  that  obtained 
from  the  other  will  be  in  defect  The  determination  of  the 
personal  errors  of  the  observers  in  this  delicate  operation 
is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  therein  lies  pro- 
bably the  chief  source  of  residual  - 


Sine*  the  article  Ficrar.  or  the  Eakth  was  written,  consider- 
able additions  to  the  data  for  the  determination  of  the  scmuxva  of 
the  earth  hare  been  obtained  from  India,  viz.,  a  new  meridian  arc 
of  20*,  the  southern  point  of  which  is  at  M  ongalore,  together  with 
several  arcs  of  longitude,  the  longest  of  which,  between  Bombay 
and  Niragnpatam,  extends  over  10  SO')  The  effect  of  the  acceasiou 
of  these  new  measures  is  to  alter  the  figure  previously  given  to  the 
following :  the  aemiaxes  of  the  spheroid  best  representing  the  large 
arcs  now  available  are 

0-20926202;  e-20854896;  e  :a-292'465  :  293  465. 
This  value  of  the  major  aemiazis  exceeds  that?  previously  given  by 
140  feet,  whereas  the  new  polar  semiaxis  is  less  than  the  old  t>y  226 
feet.  If  we  admit  that  the  figure  may  possibly  be  an  ellipsoid  (not 
of  revolution),  then  the  investigation  leads  us,  through  the  solution 
of  61  equations,  to  these  values  of  the  aemiaxes— 

a -20926829, 

6-2092*105, 

e-20854407. 

The  greater  axis  of  the  equator  lies  in  longitude  8*  15'  west  of 
Greenwich,  a  meridian  which  passing  through  Ireland  snd  Portugal 
cuts  off  a  portion  of  the  north-west  comer  of  Africa,  and  in  the 
opposite  hemisphere  cuts  off  the  north-east  corner  of  Asia.  The 
apparent  ellipticity  of  the  equator  is  much  reduced  by  the  addition 
of  the  new  data,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  put  too  much  confi- 
dence in  the  ellipsoidal,  figure  until  many  more  arcs  of  longitude 
■hall  have  furnished  the  means  of  testing  the  theory  more  decisively 
than  can  be  done  at  present  (See  fhilotophicat  Magazint,  August 
1878.)  (A.  B.  C.) 


GEOFFREY  OF  MONMOUTH  (11101-1154),  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  the  Latin  chroniclers,  was  born  at  Mon- 
mouth early  in  the  12th  century.  Very  little  is  known  of  his 
life.  He  became  archdeacon  of  the  church  in  Monmouth, 
and  in  1 152  was  elected  bishop  of  St  Asaph.  He  died  in 
1 154.  Three  works  have  been  attributed  to  him — the  Chroni- 
coa  rive  Hittoria  Britonum ;  a  metrical  Life  and  Prophecies  of 
Merlin;  and  the  Compendium  Gaufredi  de  Corpore  Christ i 
rt  Sacramento  Eucharistiat.  Of  these  the  first  only  is 
genuine;  internal  evidence  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of  tho 
second  ;  and  tho  Compendium  is  known  to  be  written  by 
Geoffrey  of  Auxerre.  The  Hittoria  Britonum  appeared  in 
1147,  and  created  a  great  sensation.  Geoffrey  professed 
that  the  work  was  a  translation  of  a  Breton  work  he  had 
got  from  his  friend  Walter  Caleniua,  archdeacon  of  Oxford. 
I  t  is  highly  probable  that  the  Breton  work  never  existed 
The  plea  of  translation  was  a  literary  fiction  extremely 
common  among  writers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  adopted 
to  give  a  mysterious  importance  to  the  communications  of 
the  author  and  to  deepen  the  interest  of  his  readers.  We 
may  compare  with  this  Sir  Walter  Scott's  professed  quota- 
tions from  "Old  Plays,"  which  he  wrote  as  headings  for 
chapters  in  his  novels.  If  Geoffrey  consulted  a  Breton 
book  at  all,  it  would  probably  be  one  of  the  Arthurian 
romances  then  popular  in  Armories.  His  history  is  a  work 
of  genius  and  imagination,  in  which  the  story  is  told  with 
a  Defoe-like  minuteness  of  detail  very  likely  to  impose  on 
a  credulous  age.  It  is  founded  largely  on  the  previous 
histories  of  Gildaa  and  the  so-called  Nonnius ;  and  many 
of  the  legends  are  taken  direct  from  Virgil.  The  history 
of  Merlin,  as  embodied  in  the  Hittoria,  is  found  in  Persian 
and  Indian  books.  Geoffrey's  imagination  may  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  local  English  legends,  especially  in 
the  numerous  atories  he  gives  in  support  of  his  fanciful 
derivations  of  names  of  places.  Whatever  hints  Geoffrey 
may  have  got  from  popular  tales,  and  whatever  materials 
he  may  have  accumulated  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  the 
Historia  ia  to  be  thought  of  as  largely  his  own  creation 
and  as  forming  a  splendid  poetical  whole.  Geoffrey,  at  all 
events,  gave  these  stories  their  permanent  place  in  litera- 
ture. We  have  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  Wales 
the  work  was  considered  purely  fabulous.  (See  Giraldui 
Cambrenrit,  Itinerarium  Cambrice,  lib.  i,  c  5,  and  Cam- 
bria Dettriptio,  c,  vil)    And  William  of  Newbury  says 


"  that  fabler  (Geoffrey)  with  his  fobles  shall  be  straightway 
apat  out  by  us  all."  Geoffrey's  Hittoria  was  the  basis  of 
a  host  of  other  works.  It  was  abridged  by  Alfred  of 
Beverley  (1150),  and  translated  into  Anglo-Norman  verse1, 
first  by  Geoffrey  Gaimar  (1154),  and  then  by  Waco  (1180), 
whose  work,  Li  Roman*  de  Brut,  contained  a  good  deal  of 
new  matter  Early  in  the  13th  century  was  published 
Layamon's  Brut;  and  in  1278  appeared  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  thymedChronicle  of  England,  These  two  works, 
being  written  in  English,  would  make  the  legends  popular 
with  the  common  people.  Tho  same  influence  continued 
to  show  itself  in  tho  works  of  Roger  of  Wendover  (1237), 
Matthew  Paris  (1259),  Bartholomew  Cotton  (13001), 
Matthew  of  Westminster  (1310),  Peter  Langtoft,  Robert 
de  Brunne,  Ralph  Higden,  John  Harding,  Robert  Fabyan 
(1512),  Richard  Grafton  (1669),  and  Raphael  Holiiialied 
(1580),  who  is  especially  important  as  the  immediate 
source  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  dramas.  A  large  part  of 
the  introduction  of  Milton's  History  of  England  consists  of 
Geoffrey's  legends,  which  are  not  accepted  by  him  as  his- 
torical. The  stories,  thus  preserved  and  handed  down, 
have  had  an  enormous  influence  on  literature  generally,  hut 
especially  on  English  literature.  They  became  familiar  to 
the  Continental  nations;  and  they  even  appeared  in  Greek, 
and  were  known  to  the  Aroba.  With  the  exception  of  tbe 
translation  of  the  Bible,  probably  no  book  has  furnished  so 
large  an  amount  of  literary  material  to  English  writers. 
The  germ  of  the  popular  nursery  tale,  Jack  the  Giant-Killer, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  adventures  of  his  Corineus,  the  com- 
panion of  Brutus,  who  settled  in  Cornwall,  and  bad  a 
desperate  fight  with  gianta  there.  Gou'magot,  one  of  these 
giants,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  Gog  and  Magog— two 
effigies  formerly  exhibited  on  the  Lord  Mayor's  day  in 
London,  which  ore  referred  to  in  several  of  the  English 
dramatists,  and  still  have  their  well-known  representatives 
in  the  Guildhall  of  the  city.  Chaucer  gives  Geoffrey  a 
place  in  his  "House  of  Fame,"  where  he  mentions  "Englyssh 
Gaunfride"  (Geoffrey)  as  being  "  besye  for  to  here  up  Troye." 

Meanwhile  the  Arthurian  romances  had  assumed  a  unique 
place  in  literature.  The  Arthur  of  later  poetry  is  a  grand 
ideal  personage,  seemingly  unconnected  with  either  space 
or  time,  and  performing  feats-of  extraordinary  and  super 
human  valour.   The  real  A 


ia  to  be 


Arthur— if  his  historical  existence 
most  probably  a  Cumbrian  or 
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Strathclyde  Briton;  and  Geoffrey  is  responsible  for  the  I 
blunder  of  transferring  faim  to  South  Wales.  So  intimately 
is  Geoffrey  connected  with  Arthur's  celebrity,  that,  he  is 
often  called  Galfridus  Arturus,  Although  the  wondrous 
cycle  of  Arthurian  romances  scarcely  originated  with 
Geoffrey,  he  made  the  existing  legends  radiant  with  poetio 
colouring  They  thus  became  the  common  property  of 
Europe;  and,  after  being  modified  by  the  trouveres  in 
France,  the  minnesingers  in  Germany,  and  by  such  writers 
oa  Gaimar,  Wace,  Mapes,  Robert  de  Borron,  Luces  da 
Oast,  and  Helie  de  Borron,  they  were  converted  into  a 
magnificent  prose  poem  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  in  1461. 
Malory's  J  forte  Darthur,  printed  by  Caxton  in  1485,  is  as 
truly  the  epie  of  the  English  mind  as  the  Iliad  is  the  epic 
of  die  Greek  mind. 

The  first  English  tragedy,  Qorboduc,  or  Ferrtx  and 
Pom  x  (15G5),  which  was  written  mainly  by  Sackville,  is 
founded  on  'tho  Hittoria  Britonum.  John  Higgins,  in 
The  Mirror  for  Magitt rata  (1587),  borrows  largely  from 
tbe  old  legends.  This  work  was  extremely  popular  in  the 
Elizabethan  period,  and  furnished  dramatists  with  plots  for 
their  plays.  Spenser's  FaMrie  Queene  is  saturated  with  the 
ancient  myths ;  and,  in  bis  Arthur,  the  poet  gives  us  a 
noble  spiritual  conception  of  the  character.  In  the  tenth 
canto  of  Book  ii.  there  is — 

"  A  chronicle  of  Briton  king?, 
From  Brat  to  Uther's  rayne. 

Warners  lengthy  p^em  entitled  Albion's  England  (1 586) 
u  fnll  of  legendary  British  history.  Drayton's  Polyolbion 
(1613)  is  largely  made  up  of  stories  from  Geoffrey,  begin- 
ning  with  Britainfouridtug  Brute.  Geoffrey's  good  faith 
and  historic  accuracy  are  warmly  contended  for  by  Drayton, 
in  Song  z.  of  his  work. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  Geoffrey's  legends  were  still  im- 
plicitly believed  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  were 
appealed  to  as  historical  documents  by  so  great  a  lawyer 
a)  Sir  Edward  Coke.  They  had  also  figured  largely  in  the 
disputes  between  the  Edwards  and  Scotland.  William 
C-imdeu  was  the  first  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  the 
Hittoria  was  a  romance.  Sliakespeare's  King  Lear  was 
preceded  by  an  earlier  play  entitled  The  Chronicle  Hittory 
of  King  Lear  and  hit  Three  Daughter*,  Gonorill,  Bagan, 
and  Cordelia,  at  it  hath  been  divert  and  sundry  timet  lately 
acted.  Shakespeare's  immediate  authority  was  Holinsbed; 
but  the  later  chronicles,  in  so  far  as  they  were  legendary, 
were  derived  from  Geoffrey.  ■  The  story  of  Cymbeline 
is  another  illustration  of  the  fascination  these  'legends 
exercised  over  Shakespeare.  An  early  play,  ascribed  by 
some  to  Shakespeare,  on  Locrine,  Brutus's  eldest  son, 
is  a  further  example  of  how  the  dramatists  ransacked 
Geoffrey's  stores.  Tbe  Hittoria  was  a  favourite  book 
with  Milton ;  and  he  once  thought  of  writing  a  loog  poem 
on  King  Arthur,  whose  qualities  he  would  probably  have 
idealised,  as  Spenser  has  done,  but  with  still  greater  moral 
grandeur.  In  addition  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  in- 
troduction to  his  Hittory  of  England,  Milton  shows  in 
many  ways  that  he  was  profoundly  indebted  to  early 
legendary  history.  His  exquisite  conception  of  Sabrina,  in 
Comm.  is  an  instance  of  how  the  original  legends  were 
not  only  appropriated  but  ennobled  by  many  of  on*  writers. 
In  his  Latin  poems,  too,  there  are  somo  interesting  passages 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

Dryden  once  intended  to  write  on  epic  on  Arthnr*s  ex- 
ploits ;  and  Pope  planned  an  epic  on  Brutus.  Mason's 
Caradacns  bears  witness  to  Geoffrey's  charm  forpoetic  minds. 
Wordsworth  has  embalmed  the  beautiful  legend  of  Piout 
Elidnre  in  his  own  magic  versa  In  chapter  xxxvL  of  the 
Pickwick  Papert  Dickens  givos  what  he  calls  "The 
True  Legend  of  Prince  Bladud,"  which  is  utamped  through- 
out with  the  impress  of  the  author's  peculiar  genius,  and 


lit  up  with  his  sunny  humour.  Alexander  Smith  has  a 
poem  treating  of  Edwin  of  Deira,  who  figures  towards  the 
close  of  Geoffrey's  history.  And  Tennyson's  Idyll*  of  the 
King  furnish  the  most  illustrious  example  of  Geoflreya 
influence;  although  the  poet  takes  his  stories,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  Malory's  Iforte  Darthur.  The  influence  the 
legends  have  had  in  causing  other  legends  to  spring  up, 
and  in  creating  a  love  for  narrative,  is  simply  incalculable. 
In  this  way  Geoffrey  was  really,  for  Englishmen,  the  in- 
ventor of  a  new  literary  form,  which  is  represented  by  the 
romances  amLnovels  of  later  time). 

There  are  several  11  S3,  of  Geoflrey's  work  in  the  old  Royal 
Library  of  the  British  Museum,  of  which  one  formerly  belong  uj; 
to  Margan  Abbey  is  considered  the  best  The  titles  of  the  various 
editions  of  Geoffrey  are  given  in  Wright's  Biog.  BriL  tit. ,  in  the 
volume  devoted  to  the  Anglo-Norman  period,  which  also  ioutain» 
an  excellent  notice  of  Geoffrey.   The  work  compiled  by  Bale  ami 


Pita  gives  a  mythical  literary  history,  corresponding  to  Geoffrey '> 
mythical  political  history.  Of  the  Lift  and  Propherie  s  of  Merlin, 
falsely  attributed  to  Geoffrey,  43  copies  were  printed  for  the 


Roxburgh*  Club  in  1830.  The  Hi^ria  »«  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Aarnn  Thnmpv>n  (LonJon,  1718);  and  a  revised  edition  was 
issued  by  Dr  Giles  (London,  1842),  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  entitled  Six  Old  Bnglith  ChronieUt  in  Bonn's  Antiquarian 
library.  A  discussion  of  Geoffrey's  literary  influence  is  given  in 
"  Legends  of  Pre- Roman  Britain,  an  article  in  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Magazine  for  April  1876.  The  latest  instance  of  the  interest 
in  Geoffrey  is  the  publication  of  the  following  work  :—Dtr  MQnckcnej 
Brut  Gottfried  von  Monmouth  in /rams*.  Verm  da  rwefften  Jnhr- 
hundtris.  In  mnsgeg.  von  R.  Hofmann  und  K.  Voltmbller,  Halle,  1877. 

For  further  information  about  Geoffrey,  consult  Warton't  Bngluh 
Poetry;  ilorley's  English  Writer*;  Skene'*  Four  Ancient  Becks  of 
Wales;  and  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Geoffrey  of  Mnnmouth's  History 
of  the  Britons,"  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Mr  Thomaa  Wright's  Kuans  cm 
Areheeotogiad  Subject*  (London,  1861).  (T.  01.)  ' 

GEOFFROY  SAINT  HILAIRE,  fiTrrajTB  (1772-1844), 
a  celebrated  French  naturalist,  was  the  son  of  Jean  G6rard 
Geoffroy,  procurator  and  magistrate  of  fitampes,  Seine-et- 
OUe,  where  ho  was  born,  April  15,  1772.  His  early 
education  was  carefully  superintended  by  his  mother  and 
paternal  grandmother,  and  when  still  a  boy  he  had  already 
become  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  literature 
of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Destined  by 
his  friends  for  the  church,  he  entered,  as  an  exhibitioner, 
the  college  of  Navarre,  in  Paris,  where  be  studied  natural 
philosophy  under  Brisson ;  and  in  1786  he  obtained  one 
of  the  canonicates  of  the  chapter  of  Sainte  Croix  at 
Ktimpeg,  and  aho  a  benefice.  Science,  however,  offered  to 
him  a  career  more  congenial  to  his  tastes  than  that  of  no 
ecclesiastic,  and.  after  some  persuasion,  hs  gained  from  his 
father  permision  to  rem*>n  in  Paris,  and  to  attend  the 
lectures  at  the  College  do  France  and  the  Jardin  des  Plan  tea, 
on  the  condition  that  he  should  likewise  read  law.  He 
accordingly  took  up  his  residence  at  Cardinal  Lemoine's 
college,  and  thero  became  the  pupil  and  soon  the  esteemed 
associate  of  Brisson'b  .Mend,  Hatiy,  the  eminent  mineral- 
ogi.it,  under  whose  guiding  influence  his  passion  for  the 
natural  sciences  daily  deepened.  Having,  before  the  close 
of  the  year  1790,  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  law,  ho 
became  a  stndeut  of  medicine,  but  the  lectures  of  Fonrcroy 
at  tbe  Jardin  des  Plan  tea,  and  of  Daubenton  at  the  College 
de  France,  and  his  favourite  scientific  pursuits  gradually 
came  to  occupy  his  almost  exclusive  attention.  His  studies 
at  Paris  were  at  length  suddenly  interrupted,  for,  on  the 
12th  or  13th  of  August  1792,  Haflv  and  the  other  profes 
sore  of  Lemoine's  college,  as  also  those  of  the  college  of 
Navarre,  were  arrested  by  the  revolutionists  as  priests,  and 
con6ned  in  the  prison  of  St  Firmin.  Through  Daubenton 
and  other  persons  of  distinction  with  whom  ho  was 
acquainted,  Geoffroy  on  the  14th  August  obtained  an  order 
for  the  release  of  Hauyin  the  name  of  the  Academy;  still 
the  other  professors  of  the  two  colleges,  save  Lhomond, 
who  had  been  rescued  by  his  pupil  Tallien,  remained  in 
Geoffroy,  foreseeing  their  certain  destruction. 
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if  they  remained  iu  tuo  hands  of  the  revolutionists,  deter- 
mined if  possible  to  secure  their  liberty  by  stratagem.  By 
bribing  one  of  the  officials  at  St  Firniin,  ami  disguising 
himself  as  a  commissioner  of  prisons,  lie  gained  admission 
to  his  friends,  and  entreated  them  to  effect  their  escape  by 
following  him.  AH,  however,  dreading  lest  their  deliver- 
ance should  render  the  doom  of  their  fellow-captives  she 
wore  certain,  refused  the  offer,  and  one  priest  only,  who 
was  unknown  to  Geoffrey,  left  the  prison.  Already  on  the 
night  of  tho  2d  of  September  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
scribed hid  begun,  when  Geoffrey,  yet  intent  pu  saving  the 
life  of  his  friends  and  teachers,  repaired  to  StTirmin.  At 
4  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the.  3d  Sept,  after  8  hours' 
waiting,  he  by  means  of  a  ladder  assisted  the  escape  of 
twelve  ecclesiastics,  not  of  the  number  of  his  acquaintance, 
and  then  the  approach  of  dawn  and  the  discharge  of  a  gun 
directed  at  him  warned  him,  hie  chief  purpose  unaccom- 
plished, to  return  to  his  lodgings.  Leaving  Paris  ho  retired 
to  titampes,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  anxieties  of  which 
he  had  lately  been  the  prey,  and  the  horrors  which  he  had 
witnessed,  he  was  for  some  time  seriously  ilL  At  the 
beginning  of  the  winter  of  1792  he  returned  to  his  studies 
in  Paris,  and  in  March  of  the  following  year  Daubooton, 
through  the  interest  of  Bemardin  do  Saint  Pierre,  procured 
him  the  office  of  sub-keeper  and  assistant  demonstrator  of 
the 'cabinet  of  natural  history,  vacant  by  the  resignation 
of  Lacepede.  By  a  law  passed  June  10th,  1793,  Geoffrey 
was  3,]>["snted  one  of  the  twelve  professors  of  the  newly 
constituted  museum  of  natural  history,  being  assigned  the 
chair  of  zoology.  In  the  same  year  he  busied  himself  with 
the  fermation  of  a  menagerie  at  that  institution.  On  tho 
Gth  May  1794  commenced  his  opening  course  of  lectures, 
and  on  December  1st  he  read  to  the  society  of  natural 
history  his  first  paper,  on  tho  subject  of  the  Aye-aye.  It 
was  in  1794,  also,  that  through  the  introduction  of  Tessier 
he  entered  into  correspondence  with  Georges  Cuvier,  to 
whom,  after  ths  perusal  of  soma  of  his  manuscripts,  he 
wrote :  "  Venez  jouer  parmi  nous  le  role  de  Linne,  d'un  autre 
legifllateur  del'hiatoire  naturella."  Shortly  after  tho  appoint- 
ment of  Cuvier  as  Mertrud's  assistant  (see  vol  vL  p.  740), 
Geoffrey  received  him  into  his  house.  .The  two  friends 
wrote  together  five  memoirs  on  natural  history,  one  of  which, 
on  the  classification  of  mammals,  puts  forward  the  idea  of 
the  subordination  of  characters  upon  which  Cuvier  based 
his  zoological  system.  It  was  in  a  paper  entitled  "  liistoire 
des  Makis,  ou  singes  de  Madagus car,"  written  in  1795,  that 
Geoffrey  first  gave  expression  to  his  views  on  "  the  unity 
of  organic  composition,"  the  influence  of  which  is  percep- 
tible in  ail  his  subsequent  writings :  nature,  he  observes, 
presents  us  with  only  una  plan  of  construction,  the  same  in 
principle,  but  varied  in  its  accessory  parts. 

In  1798  Geoffrey  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  great 
scientific  expedition  to  Egypt.  With  Delile  and  Larrey, 
on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  in  August  1801,  he  re- 
t-iated  the  claim  made  by  the  British  general  Hutchinson  to 
the  collections  of  tho  expedition,  sending  him  word  that, 
were  his  demand  persisted  in,  history  would  have  to  record 
of  him  that  he  also  had  burnt  a  library  in  Alexandria. 
Early  in  January  1802  Geoffrey  returned  to  his  accustomed 
labours  in  Paris.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  sciences  of  that  city  iu  September  1807.  In  March  of 
the  following  year  the  emperor,  who  lied  already  recognized 
his  national  services  by  the  award  of  the  cross  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  selected  him  to  visit  the  museums  of  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  from  them  collections,  and 
these,  though  in  the  face  of  considerable  opposition  from 
the  British,  he  eventually  was  successful  in  retaining  as  a 
permanent  possession  for  his  country.  In  1809,  the  year 
after  his  return  to  France,  he  was  made  professor  of  zoology 
of  the  faculty  of  acumens  at  Paris,  and  from  that  period  he 


devoted  himself  more  exclusively  than  before  to  the  studj 
of  anatomical  philosophy.  In  1815  he  was  elected  political 
representative  for  his  native  town.  Three  years  later  he 
gave  to  the  world  the  first  parts*  his  celebrated  fhilos.sphie 
Anatontiqv*,tho  second  volume  of  which,  published  in  1812, 
and  memoirs  subsequently  written  account  for  the  forma- 


tion of  monstrosities  on  the  principle  of  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, and  ef  the  attraction  of  similar  ports.  When,  in 
1830,  Geoffrey  proceeded  to  apply  to  the  invertebrate  his 
views  as  to  the  unity  of  animal  composition,  he  found  a 
vigorous  opponent  in  Georges  Cuvier,  and  the  discussion 
between  them,  continued  up  to  the  time  ef  the  death  of 
the  latter,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  scientific 
throughout  Europe.  Geoffrey,  a  syntliesist,  contended,  in 
accordance  with  his  theory  of  unity  of  plan  in  organic  com- 
position, that  all  animals  are  foimed  of  the  name  elements, 
in  the  same  number,  and  with  the  same  connexions:  homo- 
logous parts,  however  they  differ  in  form  end  size,  must 
remain  associated  in  the  same  invariable  order.  NYith 


Goethe  ho  held  that  there  is  in  nature  a  law  of  compensation 
or  balancing  of  growth,  so  that  if  one  organ  take  on  an 


of  development,  it  is  as  the  expense  of 
part  (ef.  Darwin,  Origin  of  Specie*,  6th  ed,  p.  182) ;  and  he 
maintained  that,  since  nature  takes  no  sudden  leaps,  even 
organs  which  are  superfluous  in  any  given  species,  if  they 
have  played  au  important  part  in  other  species  of  the  sumo 
family,  are  retained  as  rudiments,  which  testify  to  the  per- 
manence of  the  general  plan  of  creation.  It  was  his  con- 
viction that,  owing  to  tho  conditions  of  life,  the  same  forms 
hud  not  been  perpetuated  since  the  origin  of  all  things, 
although  it  was  not  his  belief  that  existing  species  are 
becoming  modified  (see  Darwin,  op.  eil.,  p  xvi).-  Cuvier, 
who  was  an  analytical  observer  of  facts,  admitted  only  the 
prevalence  of  "laws  of  coexistence "  or  "harmony"  in 
auimul  organs,  and  maintained  the  absolute  invariability  of 
Epccies,  which  he  declared  had  been  created  with  a  regard 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  each  organ 
contrived  with  a  view  to  the  function  it  had  to  fulfil,  tlins 
putting,  in  Geoffrey's  consideration,  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
In  July  1840  Gooffroy  became  blind,  and  some  n 
later  he  had  a  paralytic  attack, 
strength  gradually  failed  him.  He  resigned  his  cnair  at  the 
museum  in  1541,  and  on  the  19th  June  1844,  at  the  age 
of  72,  he  died. 

Geoffrey  vrroU — Catalog**  it*  Manvmifim*  ttu  Mvsevm  nation** 
d"B\iloirt  naturtllc,  1813,  not  quite  completed;  rkilotofAU  anata- 
miqxte, — t,  L ,  Des  organe*  rtfjaratoire*,  1 8 1 8, 4;  t  ii. ,  I*»  Mwtutrw 
tUit  kumahua,  If- 22;  Ikniemt  dn\lairt  (let  Jtammiftrc*  et  it* 
Ouoauai,  lot  pt.,  1824;  Star  I*  Princip*  d*  FUniU  d»  Coniptmtian 
organiqu*,  1628;  Court  tit  TUietoir*  naturclti)  det  Martun\;~yra, 
J  829;  I*rinripa  de  I'hilctcqthie  xoologiqvt,  1830 ;  £tudt*  progratiut 
d'un  Katuralute,  1838;'  Fragment*  biogrnpliimttt,  1832;  Notion* 
synthHiquct,  hittoriquet,  ft  phnnoitxjiqrit*  de  i'hilosopkic  lurlnrtfU, 
andoUinr  wnr*s;  also  part  of  the  Description  de  t  £?<i»<'  par 
la  Cammistitm.  de*  Sciences,  1821-96;  and,  with  F.  Cuvier,  UiaUrir* 
naturelUda  Mammifir**,  4  vols.,  1820-42;  besides  very  numerous 
papers  published  in  tho  Annate*  <tu  Muxuvt,  tho  Ann.  de*  Set. 
nat.,  tho  Jtuthtin  ■pkilomaliqtte.  La  Dieadt  tgyptienne,  La  Dteetdt 
ice.  eneyelopidique,  Minx,  de  i  Acad,  tit  *  Seienom, 


pkiltmphioue,  tbs 
and  elsewhere,  among  tint 


subjects  of  wbicb  are  the  anatomy  al 


marsupials,  ruminants,  and  electrical  fishos,  tho  vertebrate  theory 
of  the  skull,  the  opercula  of  fishes,  teratology,  paleontology,  and 
the  influence  of  surrounding  conditions  in  modifying  animal  forms. 


Sn  Tit,  Ttmux,  tt  Dttrhtt  ITimtifa—  tt&ttrmu  Otnfhry  SmhitSVMn, 
par  mJIUJt.  hoian  Qtafruf  &ainl-Hil*H%  l'»rU  ui4  Sttubara.  1*1?.  to 
which  b  nwcsSea  a  Hit  of  Geaffrvr's  wurki:  and  Jfrly,  In  Bi*t.  twtterutle, 
U  xtI,  IMS.  •»"•  H.  B.)  , 

GEOFFROY  SAIN  T-HILAIBE,  L»u»ei  (1806-«1), 
a  French  zoologist,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris,  December  16,  1805.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  showed  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  but 
eventually  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory and  of  medicine,  and  in  1824  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant naturalist  to  his  father.  On  the  occasion  of  his  taking 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  SeoUmber  8,  1829.  he 
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read  a  thesis  entitled  J'roj>ositiont  tur  la  wonstrvosiie,  con- 
tideree  dm  ChonuM  tt  Ut  animaux;  and  io  1832-37  was 
published  his  great  teratological  work,  llitloire  ff>'»erale  et 
pariicultcre  det  anomalitt  d«  F organisation  chet  Chommt  ei 
let  aiumaux,  3  Tola.  8vo,  with  20  plates.  Ia  1829  he 
delivered  foe  his  father  the  second  part  of  a  course  of 
lectures  on  ornithology,  and  during  .the  throe  following 
years  he  taught  zoology  at  the  Athenee,  and  teratology  at 
tho  Ecolo  pratique.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Paris  on  April  15,  1833,  was  in 
1837  appointed  to  act  as  deputy  for  his  father  at  the 
faculty  of  sciences  in  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sent  to  Bordeaux  to  organize  a  similar  faculty  there. 
He  became  eucceasirely  inspector  of  the  academy  of  Paris 
(1810),  professor  of  the  museum  on  the  retirement  of  his 


father,  inspector  general  of  the  university  (1844),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  council  for  public  instruction  (1845),  and, 
on  the  death  of  Bloiuville,  professor  of  zoology  at  the 
faculty  of  sciences  (1850).  In  1854  he  founded  the> 
Acclimatization  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  president. 
He  died  at  Paris,  November  10,  1861. 

Betides  lb  a  «borc-muition*d  works,  he  wrote— Etsaii  cU  Zoolotf* 
gAUrale,  1*41;  Fit .  .  .  .  (C£timnt  GcfrfPmy  Saint-ililairt,  1S17-, 
Jcelimatation  tt  Douutticatin  rfrt  Jninaux  vtiUt,  1MB,  4th  «L, 
1861 ;  Ltttrtt  tur  Ut  tuUtinutt  eUimnUairci  H  varticulitrtneiU  sur 
la  viaruii  d<!  cJaval,  Xb'.ii  ;  and  UitLnra  naiurtlle  gttiralc  del  rlgno 
oryaniquc*,  3  vols.,  1864-42,  which  was  not  completed,  chap.  XX. 
of  tome  UL  being  unJiuUhed.  Ho  was  the  nnthnr  alsn  of  vnricis 
papers  on  roologr,  comparative  anatomy,  and  psiiron  felony,  pnb- 
J.shcd  for  tb.  mort  part  m  ta.  An,^  du  Milium,  th.  J/i*.o*r» 
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Introduction. 

GEOGRAPHY  is  the  science  which  describes  the  earth, 
the  term  being  derived  from  two  Greek  words  vQ,  the 
earth,  and  ypdfat,  to  write.  By  means  of  geography  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is  delineated  and  described,  boundaries 
are  defined,  areas  are  exactly  measured,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  places  are  determined.  Geography  thus  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  divide  its  study  into  several  dUtiuct  sections. 
L  Comparative  Geography  traces  the  history  of  discovery, 
da  tbe  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  land  and 


and  records  the  changes 
**s  in  historic  times. 

II.  Mathematical  Ooography  explains  the  figure,  magni- 
tude, and  motion  of  the  earth,  teaches  how  to  determine 
the  petitions  of  places  on  its  surface,  and  shows  how  tho 
whole  or  any  portion  of  the  earth  may,  on  tho  principles  of 
projection,  be  delineated  on  a  map  or  chart. 

III.  Physical  Geography  is  the  description  of  tbe  actual 
state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  its  three  great  divisions — land, 
sea,  and  air. 

IV.  Political  Geography  describes  the  earth  as  divided 
into  countries,  occupied  by  various  nations,  and  improved 
by  human  art  and  industry. 

The  following  article  is  limited  to  a  view  of  the  progress 
of  geographical  discovery,  an  explanation  of  tbe  principles 
uf  HiithcniaUcil  geo^mphy,  and  a  synopsis  of  physical 
geography.  For  details  relating  to  political  geography  the 
reader  must  consult  the  descriptive  articles  under  their 


L  Vibw  or  tub  Proouss  of  Geographical  Dibcoveh.. 

Four  main  enuses  have  led  to  geographical  discovery  and  , 
exploration,  namely,  commercial  intercourse  between  dif-  ' 
feretrt  countries,  the  operations  of  war,  pilgrimages  and 
missionary  zeal,  and  in  later  times  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  which  is  the  highest  of  all  motives. 

fbo  Phoenicians  are  the  earliest  commercial  people  of 
wboee  discoveries  we  have  any  correct  accounts.  They  first 
explored  tbe  shores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  eventually 
extended  their  voyages  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
visited  tbe  western  shores  of  Spain  and  Africa,  plauting 
colonies  and  opening  wider  fields  for  their  commerce  by 
instructing  the  natives  in  their  arts  and  improvements. 
They  also  monopolised  tho  trade  with  India ;  and  their  chief 
emporium,  tbe  rich  city  of  Tyre,  was  the  centre  whence  the 
products  of  the  East  and  West  were  distributed.  The  trade 
of  the  West  was  brought  from  the  port  called  Tarshish  in 
Scripture,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Carthage,  where 
the  ships  arrived  from  Spain,  Africa,  and  distant  Britain. 
;  the  far  eastern  land  reached  by  the  ~ 


called  Ophir  in  Scripture,  there  has  been  much  dispute. 
The  voyage  to  Ophir,  wo  are  told,  occupied  three  yearn 
thither  and  homeward,  and  tho  cargo  consisted  of  gold, 
ivory,  apes,  peacocks,  and  "algum"  wood  (1  Kings  ix.  20, 
and  x.  1 1).  The  following  reasons  lead  to  the  conclusion 
tbat  Ophir  was  the  Malabar  coast  of  India.  In  the  Hebrew 
the  word  for  apes  is  boh  (without  any  etymology  in  Semitic- 
tongues),  in  Sanskrit  kaft.  Ivory  in  Hebrew  is  thauhabbim  •> 
in  Sanskrit  ibha  is  an  elephant.  Peacocks  is  in  Hebrew 
tokki-im  from  toga,  the  name  still  used  on  tbe  Malabar  coast, 
derived  from  the  Sanskrit.  Algum  wood,  or  almog,  is 
corrupted  from  valgu  (ka),  sandal  wood  from  Malabar. 
Thus  the  Phoenicians  were  the  first  great  carriers  of  -the 
ancient  world,  extendiag  their  commercial  operations  from 
their  central  mart  of  Tyre  on  the  Syrian  coast  to  the  tin- 
yielding  isles  of  the  Cassiterides.in  the  far  west,  and  to  tho 
ports  of  India  in  the  east. 

The  great  Phoenician  colony  of  Carthage  retained  in  full 
vigour  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  parent  state.  The 
Carthaginians  traded  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and 
eilended  their  discoveries  southwards  along  the  coast  of 
/  fries,  and  to  tho  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  as  tbe 
Canaries.  Herodotus  relates  how  the  Phoenicians,  setting 
sail  from  the  Red  Sea,  made  their  way  to  the  south,  and 
when  autumn  approached  they  drew  their  vessels  to  land, 
sowed  a  crop,  and  waited  till  it  was  grown,  when  they 
reaped  it  and  again  put  to  sea.  Having  spent  two  years  in 
this  manner,  in  tho  third  year  they  reached  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  and  returned  to  Egypt  But  the  most  celebrated 
voyage  of  antiquity,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  discovery, 
was  tho  expedition  under  Uanno,  fitted  out  by  the  senate 
of  Carthage  with  the  view  of  attempting  the  complete 
survey  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Hanno  is  said,  in 
tho  Ptriplut  Huniumit,  to  have  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  60 
vessels,  and  tho  extent  of  his  voyage  has  been  variously 
estimated  as  reaching  to  tho  river  Nun,  to  a  little  beyond 
Sierra  Leone,  and  even  as  far  as  tho  Gnlf  of  Benin. 
Another  famous  navigator,  who  sailed  from  the  Carthaginian 
colony  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  in  about  320  EC,  waa 
Pytheas.  lie  steered  northwards  along  the  coasts  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  sailed  round  tbe  island  of  Albion,  and  stretching 
still  further  to  tho  north,  he  discovered  an  island  known  to> 
the  ancients  as  Ultima  Tkule,  which  may  possibly  have 
the  Shetland  Isles. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  making 
the  vast  empire  of  Persia,  materially  enlarged  the 
of  geographical  knowledge.  Although  the  course  of  his 
expedition  was  mainly  by  land,  the  mind  of  the  conqueror 
was  also  intent  on  commerce  and  maritime  discovery.  In 
827  B.C.  Alexander  led  an  army  of  Greeks  down  tho  valley 
of  the  Cabul  river  into  the  Punjab,  and  bis 
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resulted  in  a  voyage  ot  discovery  from  the  mouth  of  tne 
Indus  to  that  of  the  Tigris,  and  in  opening  direct  inter- 
course between  Grecian  and  Hindu  civilization.  The 
Greeks  "who  accompanied  Alexander  were  accurate  ob- 
servers, and  described  the  towns  aud  villages,  the  products 
and  the  aspect  of  the  country,  with  care.  The  con- 
queror resolved  to  return  through  Gedrosia  (the  modern 
Baluchistan),  but  he  also  intended  to  open  the  trade 
by  sea  between  Europe  and  India,  aud  his  general 
Noarchus,  a  native  of  Crete,  volunteered  to  lead  this  famous 
voyage  of  discovery.  II  is  fleet  consisted  of  30  galleys  con- 
taining 2000  men.  On  October  2,  826  B.C.,  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  left  the  Indus,  and  the  anchorages  each  night  are 
carefully  recorded.  On  the  17th  of  December  Cape  Jask 
was  doubled  and  the  fleet  entered  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on 
the  9th  of  February  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Karun. 
Nearchus  rejoined  Alexander  at  Susa ;  and  the  conqueror 
himself  embarked  in  the  fleet  and  ascended  the  Tigris  to 
Op  in,  above  Baghdad.  He  then  ordered  his  successful 
admiral  to  prepare  another  expedition  for  the  circumnaviga- 
tion of  Arabia ;  but  unfortunately  the  great  conqueror  died 
at  Babylon  in  324  B.O.,  and  the  fleet  was  dispersed. 

The  dynasties  founded  by  Alexander's  generals',  Seleucus, 
Antiochus,  aud  Ptolemy,  encouraged  the  same  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  their  master  had  so  carefully  fostered,  and 
extended  geographical  knowledge  in  several  directions. 
Selaucus  Nice  tor  established  the  Greco-Bactrian  empire,  and 
continued  the  intercourse  with  India.  Tbe  most  authentic 
information  respecting  the  Gangetic  valley  was  supplied  by 
Megas'henes,  an  ambassador  sent  by  Seleucus,  who  reached 
the  remote  city  of  Patali-putra,  the  modern  Patna,  on  the 


ar,  id 
thai 


The  Ptolemies  of  Egypt  showed  equal  anxiety  to  extend 
the  bounds  of  geographical  k  nowledge.  Ptolemy  Euerget  es 
sent  an  expedition  which  discovered  Abyssinia,  and  fitted 
out  a  fleet  under  Eudoxus  to  explore  the  Arabian  Sea. 
After  two  successful  voyages,  Eudoxus  left  the  Egyptian 
# service,  and  proceeded  to  Cadiz  with  the  object  of  Citing 
out  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  African  discovery ;  ana 
we  learn  from  Strabo  that  the  veteran  explorer  made  at 
least  two  voyages  southward  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The 
Ptolemies  sent  fleets  annually  from  their  Red  Sea  ports  of 
Berenice  and  Myos  Hormus  to  Arabia,  as  well  as  to  ports 
on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  India. 

The  Romans  did  not  encourage  navigation  and  commerce 
with  the  same  ardour  as  their  predecessors ;  still  the  luxury 
of  Rome,  which  gave  rise  to  demands  for  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  all  the  countries  of  the  known  world,  led  to  an 
active  trade  both  by  ships  and  caravans.  But  it  was  the 
military  genius  of  Rome,  and  the  ambition  for  universal 
empire,  which  led  not  only  to  the  discovery  but  also  to  the 
survey  of  nearly  all  Europe,  and  of  large  tracts  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  Every  new  war  produced  a  new  survey  and 
itinerary  of  the  countries  which  were  conquered.  In  the 
height  of  their  power  the  Romans  had  surveyed  and  ex- 
plored all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  Greece,  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  Spain,  Gaul,  western  Germany,  and 
Britain;  but  the  eastern  parts  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Russia  were  still  unknown  regious.  In  Africa 
their  empire  included  Egypt,  Carthage,  Numidia,  and 
Mauritania.  In  Asia  they  held  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  had 
fent  expeditions  into  Arabia,  and  were  acquainted  with  the 
more  distant  countries  formerly  overrun  by  'Alexander, 
namely,  Persia,  Scythia,  Baclria,  and  India.  Roman  inter- 
course with  India  especially  led  to  the  extension  of  geo- 
graphical knowledge. 

The  first  Roman  who  undertook  a  journey  to  India  was 
solely  influenced  by  the  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  people  and  their  doctrines.  This  was  Apollonins,  a 
reudent  at  Autiocb.  who  set  out  towards  tho  close  of  the 


first  half  century  of  our  era.  He  and  his  attendants, 
Damis  and  Pbilo6trarus,  reached  the  Indus,  and  journeying 
across  tbo  Punjab,  came  to  a  bronze  pillar  with  tbe  inscrip- 
tion "  Here  Alexander  halted  ";  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  party  advanced  as  far  the  Ganges.  It  was,  however,  in 
the  reigns  of  Severus  and  his  immediate  succet 
Roman  intercourse,  with  India  was  at  its  height. 

In  all  time,  while  warriors  and  explorers  extended  the 
area  of  geographical  knowledge,  there  have  be«n  student! 
who  have  striven  to 'systematize  and  put  into  due  form  the 
accumulated  information.  From  the  first  it  was  perceived 
that  a  knowledge  of  localities  could  not  be  attained  without 
some  notion  of  their  relative  positions,  and  their  distances 
from  each  other.  Consequently  the  attempts  to  establish 
fixed  principles  on  which  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  auv 
portion  of  it,  could  be  delineated,  were  almost  coeval  with 
the  earliest  voyages  of  discovery. 

Tbe  first  attempt  made  to  determine  the  position  of  placet 
appears  to  have  depended  on  the  division  of  the  earth  into 
"climates,"  distinguished  by  thespecics  of  animals  and  plants 
produced  in  each.  This  method,  however,  was  soon  aban- 
doned for  another,  which  consisted  in  observing  at  places 
the  length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  days  by  means  of  a 
"gnomon."  An  upright  pillar  of  a  known  height  being 
erected  on  a  level  pavement,  by  observing  the  lengths  of  the 
meridian  shadows  the  progress  of  the  sun -from  tropic  to 
tropic  was  traced  The  most  ancient  observation  with  the 
gnomon  is  that  of  Pytheas,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  observed  at  the  summer  solstice  at  Massilia  that 
the  length  of  the  meridian  shadow  was  to  the  height  of  the 
gnomon  as  213J  to  600,  an  observation  which  makes  the 
meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at  Marseilles  on  that  day  70s 
27'.  Tho  merit  of  the  invention  of  the  gnomon  in  Greece 
is  ascribed  to  the  astronomical  school  of  Miletus ;  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  method  of  observation  was 
invented  in  Egypt,  aud  that  Thales  carried  the  knowledge 
of  it  into  Greece.  This  was  the  first  step  towards  connect 
ing  geography  with  astronomy;  and  little  further  advance 
was  made  until  tbe  establishment  of  the  famous  astrono- 
mical school  of  Alexandria. 

Eratosthenes  (276-196  B.c)  was  the  first  who  reduced 
geography  to  a  regular  system,  and  laid  its  foundations  on 
clear  and  solid  principles.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
Ptolemies  he  had  access  to  all  the  materials  collected  by 
Alexander  and  his  generals.  The  doctrine  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth  had  by  this  time  been  adopted,  and  the  aim  of 
his  labours  was  to  delineate,  in  conformity  with  this  prin- 
ciple, the  known  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  Founding  his 
system  on  the  use  of  the  gnomon,  he  supposed  a  line  la  be 
traced  through  certain  places,  in  all  of  which  the  longest 
day  was  known  to  be  exactly  of  the  same  length.  Such  o 
line  would  evideutly  be  a  parallel  to  the  equator.  TLis  first 
parallel  passed  through  Rhodes,  and  was  ever  afterwards 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  ancient  maps.  Eratosthenes  con- 
tinued his  work  by  tracing  other  parallels  at  certain  intervale 
from  the  first,  one  through  Alexandria,  anothev  through 
Syene,  a  third  through  Moroe.  He  also  traced,  at  right 
angles  to  these,  a  meridian  passing  through  Rhodes  and 
Alexandria,  southwards  to  Syene  and  Meroe.  As  the  pro- 
gress which  he  thus  made  towards  the  completion  of  what 
he  had  so  skilfully  conceived  naturally  tended  to  enlarge  his 
ideas  concerning  geographical  science,  he  attempted  next 
to  determino  the  circumference  of  the  globe  by  the.  actual 
measurement  of  a  segment  of  one  of  ifs  great  circles. 
Posidonius  made  another  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  between  Rhodes  and  Alexandriu  about  170  years 
afterwards ;  but  the  amount  of  error  u>  the  calculations  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Posidonius  is  uncertain,  for  want  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  stidium  in  which  their 
results  arc  expressed.    The  ancients  made  their  first  men- 
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dian  at  the  sacreo.  promontory  of  Iberia,  and  their  longitu- 
dinal error  increased  rapidly  as  they  advanced  eastwards. 
This  is  no  doubt  duo  to  their  longitudes  being  based  en- 
tirely on  distances  calculated  in  the  itineraries  of  travellers. 
Such  data  of  course  produced  very  great  distortions  in  the 
representations  gireu  of  the  countries  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

The  improvements  introduced  by  Eratosthenes  were  per- 
tectcd  in  principle  by  Hipparcbus,  who  flourished  from  160 
to  135  B.C.  EL  was  the  first  astronomer  who  undertook 
the  arduous  task  of  making  a  catalogue  of  the  stars  and 
fixing  their  relative  positions.  His  object  was  to  transmit 
to  posterity  a  kuowledge  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  at  the 
period  of  his  observations*  The  extremities  of  the  imagi- 
nary axis  round  which  the  heavens  perform  their  diurnal 
revolutions  suggest  two  fixed  points  by  which  the  position 
of  the  gre*t  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  called  the  celestial 
equator,  is»  determined.  .  If  a  great  circle  be  supposed  to 
pass  through  these  points  and  any  star,  the  position  of  the' 
•tar  will  be  ascertained  if  we  measure  in  degrees  and  parte4 
of  a  degree  the  arc  of  the  meridian  circle  intercepted  be* 
tween  th"  star  and  the  equator,  and  also  the  arc  of 'the 
equator  intercepted  between  a  given  point  in  it  and  the 
meridian  circle  passing  through  the  star.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple Hipparchus  arranged  the  stars  according  to  their 
places  in  the  heavens ;  and  the  great  improvement  which 
he  introduced  into  geography  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
applied  to  the  determining  of  the  position  of  any  point  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth  the  same  rule  which  ha  had  intro- 
duced in  the  arrangement  of  the  constellations*  Thus  he 
furnished  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  relative  positions  of 
places  with  far  greater  accuracy  than  could  bo  obtained  from 
itinerary  measurements.  He  made  a  considerable  number 
of  observations  for  latitude,  and  pointed  out  how  longitudes 
might  be  determined  by  observing  the  eclipses  of  the  sun 

The  meet  ancient  maps  that  have  reached  modern  times 
are  those  which  illustrate  Ptolemy's  geography,  but  an  earlier 
map  made  for  Aristagoras,  king  of  Miletus  (000  B.C.),  is 
minutely  described  by  Herodotus.  Ptolemy  composed  his 
system  of  geography  in  tho  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  about 
100  A.D.  His  materials  consisted  of  all  the  itineraries 
prepared  by  the  Romans,  proportions  of  the  height  of  the 
gnomon  and  its  shadow  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes  and 
solstices  taken  by  different  astronomers,  calculations  founded 
on  the  length  of  the  longest  days,  and  various  reports  of 
travellers  and  navigators,  Ptolemy  undertook  tho  task  of 
comparing  and  reducing  this  mass  of  crude  material  into 
one  system,  following  the  principles  laid  down  by  Hippar- 
chus, but  which  had  been  neglected  during  the  two  centuries 
and  a  half  since  his  time,  even  by  such  man  as  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  In  Ptolemy's  work  we  find  for  the  first  time  the 
mathematical  principle  of  the  construction  of  maps,  as  well 
as  of  several  projections  of  the  sphere. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  arose  from  defective  information, 
and  the  wantjn  many  instances,  and  especially  as  regards 
the  remote  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  of  astronomical 
observations.  He  adopted  the  measure  of  a  degree  at  500 
stadia  ;  and  the  latitudes  along  the  chief  parallel  of  Khodes, 
as  first  laid  down  by  Eratosthenes,  are  tolerably  correct. 
But  the  elements  for  determining  the  longitudes  were  still 
derived  from  itineraries,  and  errors  in  latitude  accumulated 
to  the  north  and  south  of  the  central  parallel 

Although  Ptolemy  was  the  first  scientific  geographer 
hose  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form,  the 


whose 

earl  ier  labours  of  Strabo,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus 
and  Tiberius,  are  of  equal  value,  and  we  fortunately  possess 
the  whole  of  his  17  booka.  Pliny  at»o  devoted  two  books 
of  his  extensive  work  to  geography;  and  the  scattered 


into  one  wore  of  four  volumes  by  Hudson,  ana  published 
between  1698  and  1712,  with  notes  by  DodwelL  From  tlie 
days  of  Ptolemy  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  little 
was  done  towards  the  scientific  improvement  of  geographical 
science,  though  military  and  commercial  enterprise  led  to  a 
great  extension  of  knowlege  of  tho  earth's  surface. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  Constan- 
tinoplo  became  the  last  refuge  of  arts,  taste,  and  elegance  ; 
while  Alexandria  continued  to  be  the  emporium  whence 
were  imported  the  commodities  of  the  East.  The  em 
peror  Justiuiao  sent  two  Nestorian  monks  to  China,  who 
returned  with  eg<rs  of  the  silkworm  concealed  in  a  hollow 
cane,  and  thus  silk  manufactures  were  established  in  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek  Islauds.  It  was  also  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian  fhat  Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  an  Egyptian 
mercliant,  made  several  voyages,  and  afterwards  composed 
his  Topographia  Christiana,  containing  a  particulaa. descrip- 
tion of  India.  The  great  outburst  of  Mahometan  conquest 
was  followed  by  an  Arabian  civilization,  having  its  centres 
at  Cordova  and  Baghdad,  in,  connexion  with  which  geo- 
graphy again  received  a  share  of  attention. 

from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century  intelligent  Mahometan 
travellers  wrote  accounts  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard 
in  distant  lands,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us; 
while  the  caliphs  of  Baghdad  encouraged  the  stndy  iA 
geographical  science. 

The  caliph  Al-Mamun,  the  worthy  son  and  successor  of 
H&run  er-Rashid,  caused  an  Arabic  version  of  Ptolemy's 
great  astronomiual  work  (2kVra£c«  /itytan))  to  be  made, 
which  is  known  as  the  Almaject,  the  word  being  nothing 
more  than  the  Greek  utyumf  with  the  Arabic  article  at 
prefixed.  The  geography  of  Ptolemy  is  also  constantly 
referred  to  by  Arab  writers.  The  learned  men  undet 
Al-Mamun  began  to  apply  themselves  to  astronomy  in  813 
A.D.,  following  the  system  of  Ptolemy ;  and  the  first  obser- 
vations that  are  properly  their  own  were  made  by  El-BAtbany 
in  Mesopotamia,  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinoxes,  in 
882  A.D.  The  Arab  astronomers  also  measured  a  degree 
on  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Ibn  YOnus  observed 
three  eclipses  at  Cairn,  The  caliph's  librarian,  Abu  Jaipr 
Muhammad  Ben  Musa,  wrote  a  geographical  work,  now 
unfortunately  lost,  entitled  Bam  el  Arti  ("  A  Description  of 
the  World"),  which  is  often  referred  to  by  subsequent 
writers  as  having  been  composed  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Ptolemy. 

The  earliest  Arabian  traveller  whose  observations  have 
come  down  to  us  is  the  merchant  Sulaiman,  who  embarked 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  made  several  voyages  to  India  and 
China,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century.  Sulaiman's  infor- 
mation was  supplemented  by  that  collected  by  another 
writer  named  Abu  Zaid ;  and,  so  far  as  India  is  concerned, 
this  work  is  the  most  important  that  we  possess  before  the 
grand  epoch  of  the  discoveries  of  Marco  Pol  a  Next  to 
Sulaiman  followed  the  voyages  of  Sindbed  tho  Sailor,  < 
narrative,  though  inserted  in  the  Arabian  Night*,  i " 
a  distinct  and  separate  work,  which  wan  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Langles  in  1814.  Baron  Walckenser  ascribes 
to  the  voyages  of  Sindbad  a  date  about  coincident  with 
those  of  Sulaiman.  Ibn  Kburdadra,  a  fire-worshipper  con- 
verted t»  Islam,  who  died  in  912  A.D.,  also  wrote  an  account 
of  India.  Al  Masudi,  a  great  traveller  who  knew  all  the 
countries  between  Spain  and  China,  described  tho  plains, 
mountains,  and  seas,  the  dynasties  and  peoples,  in  his 
ifurHju4  Zahab  {"  Meadows  of  Gold  ").  He  died  in  956. 
His  contemporaries  were  Al  Istakhri,  who  travelled  through 
all  the  Mahometan  countries,  and  wrote  his  Book  of Climates 
in  950,  and  Ibn  Haukal,  whose  Book  of  Road*  and  King- 
dom* was  written  in  976.  Al  Idrisi  was  born  at  Ceuta,  an  J 
after  travelling  far  and  wide,  settled  in  Sicily,  where  he  was 
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on  geograptry,  the  full  title  of  which  is  The  DtUpht  of 
those  itko  seek  to  wander  th  ough  the  Region*  of  the  World. 
Finally  Al  Kazwini,  who  was  a  compiler  from  the  works  of 
Istakhri  and  Ibn  Haukal  in  about  12t>3,  brings  us  down  to 
the  times  when  the  Italian  explorers  began  to  make  known 
the  vast  realms  of  Asia  to  the  peoplo  of  Europe. 

The  Mongol  and  Turkish  dynasties,  which  succeeded  each 
ither  after  tbo  fall  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  also  produced 
rulers  who  encouraged  geographical  scieucc  Philosophers 
assembled  at  tbo  court  of  Hulaku  Khau  (1253-1264)  at 
Maraghah  in  the  north  of  Persia;  and  his  friend  NAsiru-'d- 
Din  wus  tbo  most  famous  astronomer  of  the  age.  He  con- 
structed the  tables  known  as  tbo  Tables  of  the  Ilkhany, 
which  corrected  some  important  errors  in  the  former  mode 
of  adjusting  the  commencement  of  the  new  year.  Nearly 
two  centuries  later,  in  1446,  Ulugh  Begh,  of  the  house  of 
Timur,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Samarkand,  and  under 
his  auspices  the  famous  tables  called  "Zij  Ulugh  Begh" 
They  continued  to  be  authorities  for  long 


composed. 

afterwards,  and  even  Kinueir,  in  determining  the  latitudes 
of  places  in  Persia,  often  quotes  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Begh. 
Norta-  The  Northmen  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  who  were  the 
terror  of  all  the  coasts  of  Europe,  ind  who  established 
themselves  in  England  and  Ireland,  iu  France  and  Sicily, 
were  also  great  promoters  of  geographical  discovery  duriug 
the  darkest  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Northmeu 
were  far  from  being  always  vikings,  bent  only  on  rapine 
and  plunder.  They  were  very  often  peaceful  merchants. 
King  Alfred  Bent  Ulfsteo  and  the  Norwegian  Otter  on 
voyages  of  discovery  towards  tho  White  Sea ;  and  the 
Scandinavian  merchants  brought  the  products  of  India  to 
England  and  Ireland.  From  the  8th  to  tho  11th  century 
a  commercial  route  from  India  passed  through  Kharism  and 
Novgorod  to  tho  Baltic,  and  immense  quantities  of  Arabian 
coins  have  been  found  in  Sweden,  and  particularly  in  the 
island  of  Gothland,  which  are  preserved  at  Stockholm. 
Five-sixths  of  them  wore  from  tho  mints  of  the  Samanian 
dynasty,  which  reigned  in  Khurasan  and  Trausoxiaua  from 
about  900  to  1000  A.D.  It  was  the  trade  with  the  East 
that  originally  give  importance  to  the  city  of  Viaby  in 
Gothland 

In  tho  end  of  the  9th  century  Iceland  was  colonized  from 
Norway ;  and  in  985  the  intrepid  viking  Erik,  surnamed 
the  Red,  discovered  Greenland,  arid  induced  some  of  his 
Icelandic  countrymen  to  settle  on  its  inhospitable  shores. 
In  98C  young  Bjorni,  son  of  one  of  Erik's  comrades,  soiled 
from  Iceland  to  join  his  father  in  Greenland,  but  shaped  his 
course  too  far  to  the  south,  anil  was  tho  discoverer  of 
America.  He  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Nova  Scotia,  before  ho  eventually  found 
the  fjord  on  the  Greenland  coast  where  his  father  dwelt. 
Than  Loif,  tho  son  of  Erik,  bought  the  ship  from  young 
Bjorni  and  made  anothor  voyage  of  discovory,  and  once 
more  the  coast  of  America  was  visited.  Other  expeditions 
were  undertaken  by  his  two  brothers,  intercourse  was  kept 
up  between  Greenland  and  Norway,  and  the  saga  of  Thor- 
flnn  tells  ua  of  othur  voyages  to  America.  The  last  that 
was  heard  of  the  Norwegian  colonies  in  Greenland  was  in 
a  brief  of  Pope  Nicolas  v.  in  1448,  where  it. is  stated  that, 
30  years  before,  the  settlements  had  been  destroyed  by  tho 
attacks  of  savages.  Two  noble  Venetians,  Nicolo  and 
Antonio  Zeno,  who  were  in  tho  sorvico  of  the  prince  of  the 
Faroe  Islands  in  tbo  end  of  tho  13th  century,  recorded 
their  observations  respecting  the  Norse  colonies.  Antonio 
actually  went  to  Greenland,  and  heard  of  tho  visits  of 
fishermen  to  two  parts  of  North  America  called  Estotiland 
and  Drogco. 

At  length  the  long  period  of  barbarism  which  accompanied 
ind  followed  tho  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  drew  to  a  close 
io  Europe.    The  trusades  had  a  very  favourable  influence 


on  the  intellectual  state  of  the  Western  nations.  Juterast 
ing  regions,  known  only  by  the  scant  reports  of  pilgrims, 
were  made  the  objects  of  attention  and  research;  while 
religous  zeal,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  combined  with  motives 
of  mere  curiosity,  induced  several  persons  to  travel  by  land 
into  remote  regions  of  the  East,  far  beyond  the  countries  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  crusaders  extended.  Among 
these  was  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  set  out  from  Spain  in 
1160,  travelled  by  land  to  Constantinople,  and  having 
visited  India  and  some  of  the  eastern  islands,  returned  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Egypt  after  an  absence  of  13  years. 
Christian  missionary  zeal  was  another  motive  for  cxplora- 
j  tion.  John  of  Piano  Carpini  in  Perugia,  a  Franciscan 
monk,  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  missions  despatched  by 
Pope  Innocent  to  call  the  chief  and  people  of  the  Tatars 
to  a  belter  mind.  He  reached  tho  headquarters  of  Bate, 
on  the  Volga,  in  February  124U;  and,  after  some  stay, 
went  on  to  the  camp  of  the  great  khan  near  Karakorum, 
and  returned  safely  in  the  autumn  of  1247.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  a  Fleming  named  Rubrnquis  was  sent  by  St 
Louis  on  a  mission  to  tho  Tatar  chiefs,  and  wrote  a  very 
interesting  narrative.  He  entered  the  Black  Sea  in  May 
1253,  visited  Batu  and  the  court  of  the  great  khan  Mangu 
near  Karakorum,  and  got  back  to  Antioch  about  tho  end 
of  June  1255.  Rubruquis  had  the  merit  of  l*ing  the  first 
modern  traveller  who  gavo  a  correct  account  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.  He  ascertained  that  it  had  no  outlet:  At  nearly  the 
same  time  Hayton,  king  of  Armenia,  made  a  journey  to 
Karakorum  in  1254,  by  a  route  far  to  tho  north  of  that 
followed  by  Carpini  and  Rubruquis.  He  was  treated  with 
honour  and  hospitality,  and  returned  by  way  of  Otrar, 
Samarkand,  and  Tabriz,  to  his  own  territory.  The  curious 
narrative  of  Kiug  Hayton  was  translated  by  Klaproth. 

While  the  republics  of  Itily,  and  above  all  the  state  of  Mwc 
Venice,  were  engaged  in  distributing  the  jewels,  the  spices,  Polo 
and  tho  fine  cloths  of  India  over  tho  Western  world,  it  was 
impossible  that  motives  of  curiosity,  as  well  as  a  desiro  o» 
commercial  advantage,  should  not  be  awakened  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  impel  some  to  brave  all  the  obstacles  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered  in  visiting  those  remote  countries. 
Among  those  were  Nicolo  and  Maffeo  Polo,  two  brothers 
who  traded  with  the  East  and  visited  Tatary.  The  recital 
of  their  travels  fired  tho  youthful  imagination  of  young 
Marco  Polo,  the  son  of  Nicolo,  and  he  set  out  for  the  conrt 
of  Kublai  Khan,  with  his  father  and  uncle,  in  1 265.  After 
a  journey  of  three  years  and  &  half  they  reached  Yeu-kirig, 
near  tho  spot  where  Peking  now  stands,  and  young  Marco 
was  enrolled  among  the  attendants  of  honour  of  the  Grand 
Khan.  During  the  seventeen  years  that  he  remained  in  this 
service,  Marco  Polo  was  employed  on  important  missions  ; 
and  besides  what  he  learnt  from  his  own  observation,  he 
collected  from  others  much  information  concerning  countries 
whjch  he  did  not  visit.  He  returned  to  Europe  possessed 
of  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  respecting  the  eastern  parts  of 
tho  world,  and,  being  afterwards  made  a  prisoner  by  tho 
Genoese,  he  dictated  tho  narrative  of  his  travels  during  his 
captivity.  Tho  work  of  Marco  Polo  is  the  most  valuable 
narrative  of  travels  that  appeared  during  the  Middle  Ago*, 
and  its  latest  and  ablest  editor  truly  says,  "All  other 
travellers  of  that  time  are  but  stars  of  a  low 
beside  the  full  orb  of  Marco  Polo." 

Still  these  minor  orbs  continued  to  do  useful  geographical 
work,  while  striving  to  spread  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
Among  them  were  John  of  Monte  Corvino,  a  Francis  ran 
monk,  Andrew  of  Perugia,  John  Marignioli,  And  Friar 
Jordanus,  who  visited  the  west  coast  of  India,  and  above 
all  Friar  Odorio  of  Pordenone.  Odoric  set  out  on  his 
travels  in  about  1318,  and  was  in  western  India  and 
northern  China  between  1321  and  1328,  dying  in  1331. 
He  went  by  Constantinople  to  Trebisond,  ■ 
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Pmii  to  Ormrtz,  where  he  embarked  for  Tana  in  Salsette. 
He  then  went  to  Malabar,  Sumatra,  and  Java,  and  by  the 
pacts  of.  China  to  Cambaluc  or  Peking,  whore  he  remained 
(or  three  years.  Turning  westward  he  journeyed  by  Shenai 
into  Tibet,  and  was  the  first  European  to  vialt  Losaa  His 
journey  l«d  him  by  Cabal  aod  Khoraeea  to 
,  and  thence  to  Veoica  His  companion  waa  aa  Irish- 
Friar  James.1 

Ibn  Batuta,  the  great  Arab  tr_veller,  bs  separated  by  s 
■  of  time  from  his  countrymen  already  mentioned, 
and  ho  finds  his  proper  place  in  a  chronological  notice  after 
the  day*  of  Marco  Polo — for  he  waa  not  bora  at  Tangier 
until  1304.  He  began  his  wanderings  in  1325,  his  career 
thus  coinciding  in  time  with  that  of  Sir  Jobs  Mandeville 
j  132 2-1 358),  but  the  Moor  waa  more  trustworthy  than  the 
Kngiishmaa.  Ibn  Batuta  want  by  land  from  Tangier  to 
Cairo,  then  visiting  Syria,  and  performing  the  pilgrimage* 
to  Medina  aod  Mecca.  After  exploring  Persia, 
residing  foe  Rome  time  at  Mecca,  he  made  a  TO 
the  Bed  Sea  to  Yemen,  and  travelled  through  that  country 
to  Aden,  which  remarkable  placo  he  correctly  describe*. 
Thence  he  visited  the  African  coast,  touching  at  Momboas 
and  C^mloa,  and  then  sailed  across  to  Qrmux  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  He  crossed  Arabia  from  Bahreyn  to  Jiddah,  traversed 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  desert  to  Syene,  and  descended  the 
Nile  to  Cairo.  After  this  ha  revisited  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  crossed  the  Black  Sea  to  Caffa,  and  proceeded  to  the 
camp  of  the  khan  of  Kipchak  at  the  foot  of  the  Cancaaus. 
Ibn  Batuta  crossed  the  desert  from  Astrakhan  to  Bokhara, 
and  went  over  the  Hindu  Koab  to  Cabul,  reac'iiag  the 
'  rulus  somewhere  below  Larkhana,  in  1333.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  Muhammad  Tnghluk,  then  ruler 
of  Delhi,  in  whose  service  the  great  traveller  remained  for 
about  eight  years.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  China 
in  134J3,  travelling  by  land  from  Delhi  to  the  seaport ; 
whence  the  ambassadors  sailed  down  tho  west  coast  of  India 
to  Calicut,  and  than  visited  the  Msldive  Islands  and  Ceylon. 

a  voyage  through  the  Islands  to  China,  and  on 
ho  proceeded  from  Malabar  to  Baghdad  and 


heard  of  his  father's  death.  Finally  he  readied  Fat,  the 
capital  of  bis  native  country,  in  November  1349,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty-four  years,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  no  place  Like  home.  After  a  journey  into  Spain,  he 
set  out  for  Central  Africa  in  1352,  and  reached  Timbuctoo 
and  the  N'i^er,  returning  to  Fes  in  1353.  He  had  travelled 
over  a  length  of  at  least  75,000  English  miles.  His  narra- 
tive was  cuumutUiJ  to  writing  from  his  dictation,  by  order 
of  tba  sultan  of  Fax,  and  tho  work  was  completed  in 
1355.  Ibn  Batuta  died  at  tba  age  of  seventy- 
ia  ths  year  1377.  His  whole  work  was  carefully 
edited  in  the  original,  with  a  translation  into  French  under 
the  auspices  of  tha  Asiatie  Socinty  of  Paris,  aad  published 
in  185&.  Colaoal  Yule  has  given  us  an  English  version  ef 
tliu  portion  reLiling  to  Ckiuu. 

Ibn.  Batuta  was  certainly  tba  greatest  of  Arab  travellers, 
and  soon  after  his  death,  in  the kingdom  of  Fea, tho  opposite 
realm,  of  Spain  regan  'to  send  forth,  explorers  to  distant 
Land  a.  Tba  paacaiul  reign  of  Henry  IIL  of  Cassibi  is 
famous  for  tha  attempts  of  that  prince  to  extend  the  diplo- 
matic relations  of  Spain  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth. 
Mariana  tolls  us  that  he  sent  embassies  to  the  princes  of 
Christendom  and  to  tie  Moors.  In  1403  the  Spanish  king 
sent  a  knight  of  Madrid,  named  Buy  Gonzalez  de  Clavyo, 
to  the  court  of  the  mighty  Timor,  et  Samarkand.    He  re 


»  Sir  John  Msudtvillo  copied  Urgvljr  from  Odorlc,  and  tin  luhrtanco 
of  his  travels  to  th«  ladies  and  Cathay  b  .nttrelj  atolaa  from  the 
Itanan  travctUr,  fhoegh  smpUBed  with  fthlw  from  Pliny  sad  othsr 
as  well  u  Irons  his  owa  hnaejnatiau.  See  Coloosl  Ynlt  in 
k  of  Odorks  (CUtef,  «nd  tKt  Way  TkiOktr,  L  p.  87). 


turned  in  1406,  and  died  soon  after,  but  not  before  ha 
had  written  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  narrative  of  hie 
travels  from  Constantinople  through  Persia  and  Khurasan 
to  the  Oms,  and  'bonce  by  tha  Dan  Gate*  to  Samarkand. 

Several  Italians  continued  to  make  iahttortont  journeys  in 
tho  East  during  tho  15th  century.  Among  them  wee 
Nicoio  Conti,  who  passed  through  Paraia,  soilei 
coast  of  Malabar,  visited  Sumatra,  Java,  and  the 
China,  returned  by  tha  Bed  Seafood  got  hoiuu  to  Venice 
in  1444,  after  an  absence  of  twenty-five  yours.  He  related 
his  adventures  to  Poggio  Bteceiobni,  secretary  to  Pope 
Engenius  1Y. ;  and  the  narrsciva  contains  moon  interesting? 
information.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  the 
Venetians  sent  several  embassies  to  Uznn  Hassan,  the  rolef 
of  Persia,  and  to  Shah  Dmail,  hie  successor;  and  the  narra- 
tives of  the  envoys  furnish  aome  new  geographical  informa- 
tion. The  first  ef  these  was  Caterino  Zen  a,  who  iadoe^l 
Uxun  Hassan  to  make  war  on  tho  Tarks  in  1477;  and  be 
*as  followed  by  Joaafat  Buxbaro  and  Ambrogio  Cgntarini. 
Another  Venetian  traveller  of  thin  period,  whose  narrative 
has  been  preserved,  was  Gix>van  Maria  Angiolellat  He 
was .  in  the  service  of  the  Turks,  and  was  present  in 
their  campaign  against  the  Persians.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  Itafioa  travelless  was  Ladovica  di 
Varthema,  whose  insatiable  desire  to  sea  foreign  conn  trio* 
induced  him  to  leave  his  native  land  in  tha  year  1502. 
He  went  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  aad  tor  the  sake  of  v  isiting 
tho  holy  cities  became  a  Mahometan.  After  many  ex- 
traordinary adventures  he  got  on  board  a  ship,  at  Aden. 
Varthema  is  the  first  European  who  gave  an  aceeaat  of 
the  interior  of  Yemen  He  afterwards  visited  and  described 
many  places  in  Persia,  In/I^,  and  the  Eastern  AjDckioelago. 
returning  to  Europe  in  a  Portuguese  ship  alter  an  abeoaoe 
of  five  years. 

In  mentioning  Varthema  we  hare  anticipated  event*;  bat 
in  the  15th  century  tha  time  was  approaching  when  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  almost  indefinitely 
to  widen  the  scope  of  geographical  enterprise.  The  furv.t 
event  was  preceded  by  the  disoovery  of  the  polarity  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  the  consequent  construction  of  the 
mariner's  compass.  This  most  iinportarit  discovery  appease 
to  have  been  mode  in  China,  and  it  i*  uncertain:  when,  the 
compass  wan  first  used  by  Western  nations.  Its  introduc- 
tion has  been  attributed  to  Flavin  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfi, 
in  the  kingdom  ef  Naples,  about  the  year  1307.  Encour- 
aged by  the  posseesioa  of  this  sure  guide,  by  which  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  he  could  with  certainty  steer  h> 
i,  tha  navigator  gradually  abandoned  the  method  of 
long  the  shore,  and  boldly  committed  hie  bark 
to  tho  open  sea  Navigation  was  then  destined  to  make 
rapid  progruaa  Tho  growing  spirit  uf  (mtcrprits^onrnbirjed 
with  the  increasing  light  of  science,  prepared  tha  status  of 
Europe  for  entering  upon  that  great  of  discovery,  of 

which  the  details  constitute  thn  materials  fur  the  history  of 
modern  geograj>hy.  Portugal  took  the  lead  in  this  new 
and  brilliant  path,  and  foremost  in  the  fount  rank  uf  the 
wort  lues  of  this  little  hero-nation  stands  the  figure,  of 
Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 

The  work  of  Prince  Henry  in  weft  defined  by  his  *i«- 
grapker,  Mr  Major.  Until  his  day  tba  pathwaya  of  tho 
human  race  bad  bean  the  moan  tain,  th«  rives,  and  the  plain, 
the  strait,  the  lake,  and  the  inland  sea.  It  was  he  who  first 
conceived  the  thought  of  opening  a  road  through  the  unex- 
plored ocean, — a  road  repkte  with  danger  bat  abundant  to 
promise.  Born  on  March  4,  1394,  Prince  Henry  was  a 
younger  son  of  King  Joan  of  Portugal  and  of  Philip  pa  of 
Lancaster,  the  grandchild  of  Edward  IIL;  so  that  be  was 
half  an  Englishman.  Prince  Henry  relinquished  tha 
pleasures  of  the  court,  end  lookup  his  abode  on  the  inhos- 
pitable promontory  of  Sag  re*,  at  the  extreme  south-wealem 
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angle  of  Europe.  T<-  fiod  the  sea-path  to  the  "  thesouris 
Arabum  et  divitia  Iudus "  was  the  object  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life.  He  collected  the  information  supplied  by 
ancient  geographers,  unwoariedly  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  navigation  and  cartography,  and  invited,  with 
princely  liberality  of  reward,  the  co-operation  ol  the  boldest 
and  most  skilful  navigators  of  every  country.  'Ike  prince's 
motto  was  "  Talent  de  bien  fairc," — the  word  "  talent,"  in 
those  days,  conveying  not  the  idea  of  power  or  faculty,  but 
of  desire.  Having  acquired  military  renown  by  the 
capture  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  he  set  his  mind  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Guinea,  and  sent  every  year  two  or  three  vessels 
to  examine  the  coasts  beyond  Caps  Nun,  which  was  then 
the  limit  of  exploration.  Yet  none  of  his  ships  for  many 
years  had  the  hard*  hood  to  round  Cape  Bojador. 

The  first  frnit  of  Prince  Henry's  explorations  was  the 
rediscovery  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  in  1418  and 
1420.  The  truth  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  first  dis- 
covery of  Madeira  by  two  English  lovers  named  Robert 
Mac  him  and  Anna  d'Arfet,  in  the  time  of  Kdward  III., has 
been  demonstrated  by  Mr  Major.  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo 
were  granted  to  Prince  Henry  by  his  brother,  King  Duarte, 
in  1433.  In  the  same  year  one  of  the  prince's  ships,  com- 
manded by  QU  Eannes,  at  length  doubled  Cape  Bojador. 
in  1430  Affonso  Gonaalvee  Baldaya,  the  prince's  cup-bearer, 
passed  00  leagues  beyond  the  cspe ;  ana  eight  yearn  after- 
wards Nuflo  Tristam  got  to  a  point  20  miles  beyoud  Cape 
Blanco.  But  it  was  not  until  1440  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal  was  readied  by  Dintz  Dios ;  aud  in  those  days  the 
Portuguese  gave  the  name  of  Guinea  to  the  country  com- 
mencing at  Cape  Nun.  In  1481  the  king  of  Portugal 
assumed  the  title  of  lord  of  Guinea.  Up  to  1446  there  had 
been  01  caravels  to  the  Guinea  coast,  and  almost  every  year 
aomo  new  advance  waa  made.  Meanwhile  the  Canaries  and 
Azures  were  brought  within  the  realms  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  In  1 402  a  Norman  named  Jean  de  Betheudourt, 
accompanied  by  Gadifer  de  la  Salle,  had  landed  or*  the 
island  of  Lam;  rote,  and  with  reinforcements  from  bpain 
he  subjugated  Forte  venture  and  Ferro,  and  received  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Canaries  from  the  king  of  Castile.  But 
he  returned  to  his  lands  in  Normandy  in  1406,  and  died 
there  in  1425.  Gomera,  Palms,  Teneriffe,  and  the  Great 
Canary  were  still  unconquered.  Prince  Henry  wide 
several  attempts  to  establish  Portuguese  rule  on  these 
islands ;  the  right  was  long  disputed  with  Spain ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1479  that  the  treaty  of  Alcacora  provided  for  the 
concession  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Canaries  to  Spain. 
Prince  Henry,  however,  successfully  colonized  the  Azores, 
and  in  1444  St  Michael's  was  discovered,  the  settlement  of 
the  other  islands  following  soon  afterwards. 

In  1455  an  important  expedition  was  despatched  by 
Prince  Henry,  under  the  command  of  a  young  Venetian 
adventurer  named  Alviae  Cadamosto.  Touching  at  Madeira 
and  the  Canaries,  Cadamosto  mado  his  way  to  Cape  Blanco 
on  the  African  coast,  and  thence  to  Senegal  and  the  Gambia. 
He  returned  with  a  full  report  of  all  he  had  seen,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  again  Bailed  from  Lagos  direct  for  Cape 
Blanco,  with  three  ships,  and  discovered  the  month  of  a 
river  which  he  named  the  Rio  Grande  (JebaJ).  In  1457 
Diogo  Gomez  sailed  with  orders  to  proceed  as  far  as  he 
could,  and  made  his  way  to  the  Gambia.  The  Caps  Verd 
Islands  were  discovered  and  colonised  about  1462. 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  died  on  the  13th  of 
November  1460,  and  was  buried  near  his  father  and  mother 
in  the  monastery  of  Batalha.  Inl8$9  a  monument  to  his 
memory  was  erected  at  Sag  res.  During  the  long  period  in 
which  the  prince  was  continuing  his  maritime  explorations, 
he  did  not  cease  to  cultivato  the  science  of  cartography. 
The  geographer  Jayme  of  Majorca  superintended  bis  school 
of  navigation  at  Sagres.  and  at  the  prince's  instance  the 


finest  specimen  of  mediaeval  map-making  that  has  been 
preserved  was  prepared  at  Venice  under  the  superintendence 
of  Fra  Mauro  of  the  Camaldolese  convent  of  San'  Miguel 
de  Moreno.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  10th  cen- 
tury is  also  shown  by  the  famous  Borgia  map  (see  Plate  II.), 
a  bronze  planisphere  which  came  into  the  possession  of 
Cardinal  Borgia  about  1794,  and  was  published  in  1797 
by  the  cardinal's  nephew.  The  Borgia  map,  hdwever,  is 
of  the  very  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

The  progress  of  discovery  for  a  time  received  a  check 
from  tho  death  of  Prince  Henry,  bnt  only  for  a  time.  la 
1462  Pedro  de  Cintra  extended  Portuguese  exploration  600 
miles  beyond  the  furthest  point  reached  by  Cadamosto,  and 
discovered  Sierra  Leone.  Fernan  Gomez  followed  in  14G9, 
and  opened  the  trade  with  the  Gold  Coast;  and  in  1484 
Diogo  Cam  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  king 
of  Portugal  next  despatched  two  vessels  of  00  toes  in 
August  1486,  under  the  command  of  Bartholomeu  Diss,  to 
continue  discoveries  southwards ;  while,  in  the  following 
year,  he  sent  Pedro  de  Covilham  and  Affonso  de  Payva  to 
discover  the  country  of  Prester  John.  Dias  succeeded  in 
rounding  the  southern  point  of  Africa,  which  he  named 
Cabo  Tonnentoao ;  but  king  Joao  II.,  foreseeing  the  realiza 
tion  of  the  long-sought  passage  to  India,  gave  it  the  endur- 
ing name  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Diss  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  December  1487 ;  meanwhile  Payva  had  died  at 
Cairo ;  but  Covilham,  having  heard  that  a  Christian  ruler 
reigned  in  the  mountains  of  Ethiopia,  penetrated  into 
Abyssinia  in  1490.  He  delivered  the  letter  which  Jo&o 
II.  had  addressed  to  Prester  John  to  the  negus  Alexander 
of  Abyssinia,  but  he  was  detained  by  that  prince  and  never 
allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

The  results  westward  and  eastward  of  the  exertions  of 
Prince  Henry  were  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 
and  of  the  Cape  route  to  India  by  Vseco  da  Game. 

Christopher  Columbus  was  born  at  Genoa  about  1430.  Colua. 
His  name  in  Italian  was  Colombo,  and  in  Spain  he  is  known 
as  Cristoval  Colon.  The  fame  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries 
attracted  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  1470 
Columbus  arrived  at  Lisbon.  He  was  in  Portugal  from  1470 
to  148,4,  during  which  time  he  made  several  .voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea  in  the  Portuguese  service.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Bartholomeu  Perestrello,  to  whom  Prince 
Henry  had  granted  the  commanderahip  of  Porto  Santo,  and 
lived  for  some  time  on  that  island.  He  learned,  from  many 
pilots  experienced  in  the' western  voyages  to  the  Azores, 
facts  and  signs  which  convinced  him  that  there  was -an 
nnknown  land  towards  the  west.  Columbus  also  studied 
the  Imago  Mttndi  of  Cardinal  Pierre  d'Ailly,  whence  he 
culled  all  he  knew  of  Aristotle  and  Strabo ;  and  he  read  the 
1  narrative  of  Marco  Polo.  By  1474  his  grand  project  of 
discovery  was  established  in  his  mind,  and  nothing  after- 
wards could  divert  him  from  the  pursuit  of  it  On  the  re- 
fusal of  the  king  of  Portugal  to  entertain  his  proposal, 
Columbus  left  Lisbon  with  his  sou  in  1484,  and  he  spent 
the  interval  until  1492  in  appeals  to  the  Spanish  court 
At  length,  having  overcome  all  obstacles,  he  Bet  sail  with  i 
fleet  of  three  ships  from  Polos,  on  the  3d  of  August  1492, 
on  his  unprecedented  and  perilous  voyage.  On  the  12tl 
of  October,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic,  Columbus  etghtes 
land,  which  was  named  San  Salvador.  Mr  Major  has  re- 
cently proved  that  this  island  is  one  of  the  Bahamas,  now 
known  as  Watling  Island.  After  discovering  Cuba,  His 
paniols,  and  many  small  islands,  Columbus  set  sail  on  his 
return  voyage  on  January  16,  1493,  and  arrived  at  Polos  on 
the  15th  of  March,  His  reception  in  Spain  was  enthusiastic, 
and  commensurate  with  the  grandeur  of  his  -achievement 
and  on  the  25th  of  September  1493  he  sailed  from  Cadiz 
on  his  second  voyage,  with  a  fleet  of  three  large  ships  and 
fourteen  caravels.  On  the  3d  of  November  he  discovered  the. 
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island  of  Dominica,  and  daring  the  voyage  his  discoveries 
included  the  Windward  Islands  and- Jamaica.  He  returned 
to  Cadis  on  June  11,  1496';  and  it  was  not  until  May  30, 
1498,  that  he  set  sail  on  his  third  voyage.  The  first  land 
lie  came  to  formed  a  new  discovery,  which  he  named  the 
Island  of  Trinidad,  and  it  was  in  this  voyage  that  he  reached 
the  mainland  of  South  America,  and  discovered  the  islands 
of  Cubagua  and  Margarita.  A  colouy  had  been  formed  on 
Hispaniola,  and  soon  afterwards  a  judge  named  Francisco 
de  Bobadilla  arrived  from  Spain,  having  been  sent,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  great  discoverer's  enemies,  to  inquire  into 
his  conduct  Bobadilla  seized  upon  the  government,  and 
sent  Columbus  home  in  chains.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
were  overwheltneJ  with  shame,  and  the  people  with  astonish- 
ment, on  his  arrival.  He  was  at  once  released,  and  false 
promises  of  restitution  and  reward  were  profusely  made. 
But  Bobadilla  was  superseded,  not  by  Columbus,  bnt  by 
Nicolas  ds  Ovando.  On  the  9th  of  May  1502,  however, 
Columbus  was  allowed  to  sail  on  a  fourth  and  last  voyage 
of  discovery.  He  reached  the  bland  of  Martinique  on  the 
13th  of  June,  and  touched  at  Dominica  and  Hiapaoiolo. 
Thence  he  sailed  westward,  discovering  the  coast  of  Veragua 
and  the  harbour  of  Porto  Bella  After  a  stay  in  Jamaica, 
lie  set  soil  for  Spain  on  the  12th  of  September  1504,  and 
arrived  at  San  Lucar  on  tho  7th  of  November.  He  lived 
ifor  two  years  lunger,  experiencing  the  blackest  ingratitude 
from  the  Spanish  court  At  length,  in  debt  and  poverty, 
and  bowed  down  by  disappointment,  this  great  man  died 
May  20,  1506.  His  body  was  buried  at  Vallodotid,  and 
removed  iq  1013  to  Cartuja  de  las  Cuevas  near  Seville.  A 
monument  was  erected  over  his  grave,  with  the  inscription— 

A  Costilla  y  Lron, 
Nnevo  Muodo  die  Colon. 

Io  1536  the  bodies  of  Columbus  and  his  son  Diego  were 
transported  to  St  Domingo;  and  thence  they  were  removed 
to  Havana  in  1795.  The  ashes  of  the  immortal  discoverer 
now  reposr  in  the  cathedral  of  Havana. 

While  Columbus  was  discovering  a  new  world,  the  Por- 
tuguese continued  their  persevering  efforts  to  reach  India 
by  sea.  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  from  Lisbon  on  the  8th  of 
July  1497  with  four  vessels  built  expressly  for  tho  voyage, 
the  Largest  not  exceeding  120  tons,  and  called  the  "Sam 
Gabriel"  His  brother  Paolo  commanded  the  "Sam 
Raphael,"  and  the  "Berrio"  was  under  Nicolas  Coclho. 
On  November  22,  with  a  fair  wind,  Da  Gama  rounded  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  the  bay  named  San 
Brat  by  Bartholomeu  Diss,  on  the  25th.  On  Christmas 
Day  he  sighted  land,  which,  on  that  account,  he  named 
Natal.  Ho  reached  Mombas  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  on 
the  20th  of  May  1493  he  anchored  before  Calicut  Da 
Gama  returned  to  Lisbon  in  August  1499 ;  and  at  his  re- 
commendation another  fleet  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of 
thirteen  well-armed  ships,  under  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral,  with 
Birtholomeu  Dias  and  Nicolas  Coelho  under  his  orders. 
The  expedition  sailed  on  the  9th  of  March  1500;  and  on  the 
22d  of  April  Cabral  discovered  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  took 
formal  possession  for  the  king  of  Portugal.  Resuming  his 
voyage  to  the  East,  he  reached  Calicut  in  September,  and 
obtained  permission  to  build  a  factory,  establishing  friendly 
relations  also  at  Cananor  and  Cochin.  He  returned  to 
Lisbon  in  July  1501.°  Vasco  da  Game  Bet  sail,  with  a  much 
hrger  Meet,  on  his  second  voyage  in  1502.  Ho  visited 
several 

well  as  in  commerce,  and  returned  in  September  1503.  In 
1503  Antonio' da  Saldanhaand  Affonso  de  Albuquerque 
tailed  for  India,  and  made  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
chief  of  Quiloo.  Dom  Francisco  de  Almeida,  the  first 
viceroy  of  the  Indies,  was  sent  out  in  1505.  He  founded 
the  porta  of  the  Angediva  and  Cananor,  and  his  son  Laurence 
*  Ceytqn.    Tristam  da  Cunhs,  with  Affonso  de 


Albuquerque  nnder  bis  orders,  was  tent  to  occupy  Socotia, 
and  in  1506  Albuquerque  camo  to  India  as  second  viceroy. 
He  explored  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  made  the  king 
of  Ormus  tributary  to  Portugal,  and  sent  embassies  to 
Abyssinia.  In  1509  (?)  a  factory  was  established  at  Malacca; 
and  on  November  25,  1510,  the  great' Albuquerque  con- 
quered Gua,  and  established  the  seat  of  his  government 
there.    In  1512  the  Moluccas  were  discovered;  and  in 
.  1517  Fernam  Peres  de  Andrade  reached  China,  ana  entered 
into  commercial  relations  with  the  governor  of  Cauton.^In 
1524  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived  in  India  for  a  third  tiraeT  as 
viceroy,  and  landed  at  Goaon  the  1 1th  of  September.  Ho 
died  at  Cochin  on  the  24tli  of  December  1524,  and  in  1538 
his  body  was  transported  to  Portugal,  and  buried  in  his 
tomb  at  Vidigueira,  of  which  town  he  was  count 
i    The  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  revolutionised  the  com- 
merce of  the  East    Until  then  the  Vcnetiaus  held  the 
carrying  trade  of  India,  which  was  brought  by  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  Venetians  re- 
ceiving the  rich  products  of  tho  East  at  Alexandra  and 
Lieyrout,  and  distributing  them  over  Europe.    This  com- 
merce was  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  Venice ;  but  after  the 
discovery  of  the  new  passage  round  the  Cape,  and  the  cuu- 
quests  of  the  Portuguese,  the  trade  of  the  East  passed  into 
other  hands. 

The  achievements  of  Columbus  and  Da  Gama  are  rm-  Tit 
measurably  enhanced  when  we  consider  the  inadequate 
means  at  their  disposal,  their  small  and  ill-formed  ships,  and 
their  defective  knowledge  of -navigation.  The  mariner's 
compass  bad  been  in  use  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  it 
was  Columbus  himself  who  first  observed  the  phenomena  of 
variation.  But  the  compass  and  rough  sea-card  were  the 
only  appliances,  until  the  learned  Nuremberger,  Martin 
Be  halm,  invented  the  application  of  the  astrolabe  to  pur- 
poses of  navigation,  which  enabled  mariners  to  ascertain 
their  latitude.  This  was  in  the  year  1480.  The  astrolabe 
was  used  by  Vaseo  da  Gama  oti  his  first  voyage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  movement  of  a  ship  rendered 
accuracy  impossible,  and  the  liability  to  error  was  increased 
by  the  necessity  for  three  observers.  One  held  the 
astrolabe  by  a  ring  passed  over  the  thumb,  the  second 
measured  the  altitude,  and  the  third  read  off.  The  astro- 
labe was  a  metal  eirclo  graduated  round  the  edge,  with  a 
limb  called  the  alkidUtda  fixed  to  a  pin  io  the  centre,  and 
working  round  the  graduated  circle.  The  instrument  had 
two  sights  fitted  npon  it,  one  at  each  ct>d,  and  was 
suspended  by  a  ring  so  as  to  hang  vertically  on  one  hand, 
while  tho  alhidtda  was  worked  up  and  down  until  the  sun 
could  be  seen  through  both  the  sights.  It  then  gave  the 
zenith  distance.  The  Ordenamtli  of  the  Spanish  council 
of  the  Indies  record  the  coarse  of  instruction  prescribed  for 
pilots,  which  included  the  Dt  Sphcera  Muudi  of  Sacrobosco, 
the  spherical  triangles  of  Regioraon tonus,  the  Almagnt  of 
Ptolemy,  the  use  of  the  astrolabe  and  its  mechauism,  the 
adjustments  of  instruments,  cartography,  and  the  methods 
of  observing  the  movements  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  only 
observations  employed.by  the  ancients  for  finding  the  longi- 
tude were  those  of  the  eclipses  of  the  moon,  and  it  wu» 
not  until  1610  that  Galileo  discovered  another  method  by 
observation  of  Jupiter's  satellites. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  awakened  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise in  Spain  which  continued  in  full  force  for  a  century  ; 
ports  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  engaged  in  warns  I  adventurers  flocked  eagerly  across  the  Atlantic,  and  dis- 
covery followed  discovery  in  rapid  succession.  Many  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus  continued  his  work.  Pinzon  in 
1499  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  ;  and  in  tho  same 
year  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  accompanied  by  a  Florentine  named 
Amerign  Vespucci,  touched  tho  coast  of  South  America 
somewhere  near  Surinam,  following  the  shore  as  far  as  the 
Gulf  of  Maracaibo,  Vcp<«-ri  iltcrwards  made  three  voyages 
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t;  and  in  1504  he  wrote  an  account  of 
voyogeB,  which  was  widely  circulated,  and  became 
the  means  of  procuring  for  it*  author  the  high  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  the  whole  continent.  Mr  Major  haa 
discussed  the  hitherto  obscure  question  of  the' way  in  which 
the  name  "  Aaserica"  originated,  in  a  paper  distinguished 
(or  freest  learning  and  very  able  criticism.  He  has  shown 
that  the  word  "  America "  first  appeared  oo  the  Mappe 
M-rndt  drawn  by  Leonardo  de  Vinci,  and  he  explains  the 
f  rironmstances  which  led  to  its  adoption.  The  first 
i  to  exist  with  America  delineated  upon  it  is  that 
i  is  la  Cosu,  the  pint  of  Columbus  in  his 
I  voyage,  which  is  dated  1500.  Juan  de  la  Cosa  was 
wrth  Ojeda  and  Vespnoci,  and  afterwardi  with  Qjeda  in  bis 
last  ill-fated  expedition.  En  May  1507,  just  a  year  after 
the  death  of  Co  lam  bos,  we  Martin  Waldaeemuller  (Hyla- 
conruloB)  wrote  a  work  called  Co*mc,-jr<ipkim  Ivtrodudio, 
te  which  was  appended  a  Latin  edition  of  the  four  voyages 
of  VeepoooL  In  this  book,  which  was  printed  at  St  Die 
ia  Lorraine,  he  proposed  that  the  name  of  America  should 
be  given  «e  the  New  World.  In  1 506  the  first  engraved  map 


printed  at  Rose,  hot  it  doe*  not  bear  the  name  of  America. 
Bwt  ia  1909  the  name  **  Aeaerioa,"  proposed  by  Hylacomu- 
lus  in  1507,  appears,  as  if  it  was  already  becepted  as  a  well- 
kuwvtti  ti I'uoinkiation, in  an  aucroyiuvins  work  entitled  Gieiwt 
Vsmdi,  published  at  Strssbrjrg.  This  was  three  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Vespucci  The  Majtpe  J/onde  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  to  which  Major  assigns  the  date  ef  1514,  haa  the 
>  of  Ainerira  acre*  the 


he  *M  again  defeated  by  the  natives, 
Rispaaiala  for  aid,  he  died  there  in 
Nioueea  was  stQl  more  unfortunate,  and 


Cwbo  de  la  Vela  to  the  Golf  of  Darien; 
i  the  same  time  Diego  Nscuese  was  appointed  governor 
of  Voragna  from  the  Gulf  ef  Darien  to  Cape  UracisH  a  Dioa, 
The  two  adventurers  arrived  at  Hispantola  together  ;  bot 
Oj  edh  art  ont  first  for  Ida  ycvanimcnt,  Ujut  »  i  at  Corthagena 
in  1510,  Krid  Kcrtam&d  s.  bloody  defeat  from  the  natives,  in 
which  hie  lieutenant,  Joan  de  la  Cosa,  was  killed.  Ojeda 
ditfn  embarked,  and  eventually  selected  a  site  on  the  east 
ride  of  the  OuH  of  Darien  for  briaaat  of  government  Han 

to 
arty. 

died  at  son.  The 
Spaniards  in  the  ■Gtdf  of  Darien  wore  left  by  Ojeda  coder 
th*  command  of  Fiancssce  Piasxm,  the  fats  re  coa<uierer  of 
Hem.  After  suffering  from  famine  and  disease,  Pizarro 
embarked  the  wnrvrvom  in  small  vessels,  but  outside  the 
harhenr  they  met  a  ship  which  proved  to  be  that  of  the 
bar  killer  Martin  Fernandez  Eaoiao,  Ojedes  partner,  coming 
i  and  imrrfotttcmenJh.    They  all  retnrned  to 
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Enoiao'i  kkip,  Vasco 
ie  fat  ore  discoverer  el  the  Pari  Tic  Ocean, 
rndnoeri  hifv  cifiiirajwjfk'r  to  furm  a  Htl.tAiiiiiHnt  oa  the  other 
aide  ef  the  Golf  of  Darien.  The  aoldiam  hecamo  discon- 
b?ntprt  and  dupsood  Eaciso,  when  Vasoo  JCitnex,  a  clever nnd 
courageous  adVontoror,  tonk  oomaaaud  of  the  Darien  settle- 
;  in  March  161 1.  Eacaae  wan  a  man  of  learning,  and 
an  accomplished  co*mojrrej»hBr.    Hi*  work  Suma  de  Geo- 


Vaenc  .Nonet,  the  raw 
rnf  nonauest  in  the  neigh- 
bmrheed  etf  Darien,  which  «sded  in  the  discovery  of  the 
ftunfic  Ocean  on  the  25ih  of  September  ISIS.  In  1514 
IVdrarsasde  Avilfi,  an  old  man  of  rank  and  some  reputation, 
knt  with  ne  ability,  and  of  a  malicious  disposition,  was 
appointed  teaapersifde  Vasco  Nunez  as  governor  of  Darien, 
and  the  baehiUer  Enniao  came  ent  in  hia  fleet  Pedrnrias, 

Vasco  Nnflex  in  1517,  which 


one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  have  happened 
to  South  America  at  that  time ;  for  the  discoverer  of  die 
South  San  waa  on  the  point  of  sailing  with  a  little  fleet ioto 
liis  unknown  ocean,  and  a  humane  end  judicious  man  would 
have  boon  the  conqueror  of  Pern,  instead  of  the  cruel  and 
ignorant  Pizarro.  In  the  year  1519  Panama  was  founded 
by  Podrarias  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  followed 
a  few  years  afterwards.  Hernan  Cor  tea  overran  aud  con- 
quered Mexico  from  1518  to  1521,  and  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  Guatemala  by  Alvarado,  of  Florida  by  Hornando 
do  Soto,  and  of  Nueva  Granada  by  Que.sada,  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  The  flrat  detailed  account  of  the  west 
coast  of  South  America  was  written  by  that  keenly  obser- 
vant old  soldier,  Pedro  de  CSeza  de  Leon,  who  was  travel- 
ling in  South  America  from  1533  to  1550,  and  published 
hia  story  at  Seville  in  1553. 

But  the  great  anxiety  of  the  Spanish  Government  at  that 
time  was  to  find  a  westward  route  to  the  Moluccas,  For 
this  purpose  Juan  Dies  de  Solia  was  despatched  in  October 
1515,  and  in  January  1516  he  discovered  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  He  was,  however,  killod  by  the  natives, 
and  hu  ship,  returned.  In  the  following  year  Magellan 
kid  before  Charles  V.,  at  VaUadolid,  a  scheme  for  reaching 
sailing  westward.    He  hod  already 

on  the 


the  Spice  Islands  b$ 


>wn  countrym 


served  with  h 
coast  of  India  and  at  the  taking  of  M 
accomplished  and  resolute  seaman, 
ships,  and  the  rank  of  captain-general 
Sau  Lncar  on  tho  21  at  of  September  1 


the  P 


on  the 


of  Brazil,  at  the  Rio  de 


Ha  had 
tngneai 
ilacca,  and  he  was  an 
With  a  fleet  of  Ave 
Magellan  sailed  from 
B1SL  After  touching 
la  Plata,  nnd  at  the 
of  Patagonia,  Magellan  entered  tbe 
which  bear  hia  name  in  October  1520.  In  conse- 
quence of  many  fires  being  seen  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  strait,  he  named  that  country  Tie  its  del  Fucgo.  The 
fleet,  now  constating  of  the  "Triuidad,"  "Vittoria,"  and 
"  Conception,"  emerged  from  the  strait  and  entered  the 
Pacific  Oceau  on  the  27th  «f  November  1520.  They  then 
Bteered  north-west,  crossed  the  line  on  the  13th  of  February 
1521,  and  on  the  6th  of  March  reached  thsLadrono  Islands. 
Thence  Magellan  proceeded  to  the  Philippines.  He 
killed  in  an  attack  on  the  island  of  Matan,  which  he  mode 
in  order  to  brimj  it  under  subjection  to  bis  ally  the  king  of 
April  1521.    Thus  fell  this  great 


Zebu,  on  the  26th  of 
nu.v~u?ator,  who  was  Becond  only  U 
lory  of  nautical  exploration.  HU 


Columbus  In  the  bis- 
brotberin  law,  Duarse 


Bu.rbosa,  was  selected  to  sscceed  Magellan  in  command  of 
the  fleet,  with  Joio  Serrao  as  hia  coHeagne,  They  were 
both  killed  in  battles  with  the  natives,  and  evenUially  n 
Biscayan  named  Sebastian  del  Cano,  sarhnrg  home  by  way  «f 
the  Cape  ef  Good,  Hope,  reached  San  Lncar  tn  command  *f 
the  "  ViUoria"  on  the  6th  of  September  15M,  wHh  eighteen 
survivors.  Del  Cano  was  received  with  great  dwtmotiou 
by  tbe  emperor,  who  granted  him  a  grebe  for  his  treat,  and 
tlie  motto  "  Primus  circumdedisti  106."" 

While  tbe  Spaniards  were  circnrrmev<gatrng  the  wwrld 
and  completing  their  knowledge  of  the  courts  of  Oertrsl  sad 
South  America,  the  Portuguese  were  artrvoly  engaged  <m 
similar  work  as  regards  Africa  smd  tbe  fkutt  Indies. 

In  Abysrsrua  the  mission  of  Covflbarn  led  to  farther 
intercourse.  In  April  1520  the  Portognese  viceroy  of  the 
Indies  took  a  fleet  into  tbe  Red  Sea,  wrd  landed  a*  embassy 
ct'Misting  of  Dotn  Rodrtgnez  de  Lrma  end  Fother  Yrmrm-v 
Alvarez,  a  priest  whosB  detailed  narrative  is  tbe  eKrGest  nnd 
not  the  least  Interesting  acemmt  we  p<neess  of  Abyssinia. 
It  was  not  until  1526  that  the  embassy  was  dissnissed ;  si>d 
not  many  years  afterwards  the  negfts  ctrtresfbed  the  bnrp 
of  tho  Portuguese  against  MahoTnetam  invaders,  and 
viceroy  sent  an  expeditionary  force,  commands 
brother  Oriatoforo  da  Gema,  with 
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enroled  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia  to  regain  their  power, 
aud  a  Jesuit  mission  ^remained  in  tlie  country.  While 
Abyssinia  wis  thus  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  the  east  aide  of  Africa,  they  also  established  a 
close  connexion  with  tho  kingdom  of  Congo  on  the  west 
aide,  and  obtained  much  information  respecting  the  interior 
of  the  continent  Duarte  Lopes,  a  Portuguese  settled  in  tho 
country,  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Rome  by  tho  king  of 
Congo,  and  Pope  SixUs  V.  caused  him  to  recount  to  his 
chamberlain,  Felipe  Pigafetta,  all  he  had  learned  during 
the  nine  years  he  had  been  in  Africa,  from  1578  to  1567. 
This  narrative,  under  the  title  of  Detcription  0/  the  King' 
<hn  of  Congo,  was  published  at  Borne  by  Pigafetta  in  1591. 
A  map  was  attached  ou  which  the  two  equatorial  lakes, 
Victoria  and  Albert  Nyanza,  and  Lake  Tanganyika  are 
shown,  and  the  empire  of  Munomoezi  or  Uniamuezi  is  laid 
down.  The  most  valuable  work  on  Africa  during  the  16th 
century  is,  however,  that  written  by  Leo  Africanus.  This 
famous  traveller  was  born  at  Granada,  and  retired  into 
Africa  when  his  native  town  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
He  travelled  extensively  in  the  north  and  west  of  Africa, 
and  was  eventually  taken  by  pirates  and  sold  to  a  master 
who  presented  him  to  Popo  Leo  X.  At  the  pope's  desire 
he  translated  his  work  on  Africa  into  Italian,  and  died  in 
about  the  year  1526. 

In  the  East  Indies  the  Portuguese  acquired  predominating 
influence  at  sea,  establishing  factories  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
fh  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Malacca,  and  in  the  Spice  Islauds, 
and  extending  their  commercial  enterprises  from  the  Bod 
Sea  to  China.  Their  missionaries  were  received  at  the 
court  of  Akbor,  and  Benedict  Goes,  a  native  of  the  Axons, 
was  despatched  on  a  journey  overland  from  Agra  to  China. 
He  started  in  1603,  and,  after  traversing  the  least  known 
parts  of  Central  Asia,  he  reached  the  confines  of  China. 
He  appears  to  have  ascended  from  Cabul  to  the  plateau  of 
the  Pamir,  and  thence  onwards  by  Yarkand,  Khotan,  and 
Aksu.  He  died  at  a  place  called  Socien  in  March  1607; 
and  thus,  as  one  of  the  bretliren  pronounced  his  epitaph, 
"  decking  Cathay  he  found  heaven." 

The  activity  and  love  of  adventure,  which  became  a 
passion  for  two  or  three  generations  in  Spain  and  Portugal, 
spread  to  other  countries.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  England,  Holland,  and  France  soon  began  to  enter 
npon  the  same  glorious  career.  English  enterprise  was 
first  aroused  by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  father  and  son, 
who  came  from  Venice  and  settled  at  Bristol  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  Tho  Cabots  received  a  patent,  dated  March 
5,  1496,  empowering  them  to  seek  unknown  lands;  and 
John  Cabot  discovered  Newfoundland  and  part  of  the  coast 
of  America.  Sebastian  afterwards  made  a  voyage  to  Bio 
da  la  Plata  in  the  service  of  Spain,  but  he  returned  to 
England  in  1548,  and  received  a  pension  from  Edward  VI. 
"  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  acceptable  services  done 
•nd  to  be  done."  He  was  placed  at  tho  head  of  the  Society 
of  Merchant  Adventurers,  and,  by  his  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, hi  v.-**  the  means  of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  England,  and  of  extending  her  foreign  com- 
merce. At  hia  suggestion  a  voyage  was  undertaken  for  the 
discovery  of  a  north-east  passage  to  Cathay,  with  Sir  Hugh 
Willou^hby  as  e»ptain-genoral  of  the  fleet,  and  Richard 
Chancellor  as  pilot-major.  They  sailed  in  May  1553,  bat 
Willonghby  end  all  his  crew  perished  in  a  harbour  on  the 
Lapland  coast.  Chancellor,  however,  was  more  fortunate. 
Ho  reached  the  White  Sea,  performed  the  journey  overland 
to  Moncow,  whero  ho  was  well  received,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  trade  between  Russia  and 
England.  He  returned  to  Archangel  and  brought  his  ship 
back  in  safety  to  England.  On  a  second  voyage,  in  155o, 
Chancellor  was  drowned;  and  three  subsequent  voyages, 
M  by  Stephen  Burrough,  Pet,  and  Jackman.  effected 
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The  French  followed  closely  on  tho  track  of  John  Cabot, 
and  tho  hardy  Norman  and  Breton  seamen  frequented  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland  at  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century.  In  1524  Francis  I.  sent  Giovanni  da  Veroxzane 
of  Florence  on  an  expedition  of  discovery  to  tho  coast  of 
North  Ameriea ;  and  the  details  of  his  voyage  were  em 
bodied  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  king  of  France 
from  Dieppe,  in  July  1524.  On  April  20,  1534,  Jacques 
Carrier  sailed  from  St  Malo  with  two  vessels  of  CO  tons' 
each,  for  tho  purpose  of  continuing  the  discoveries  of 
Verazxano,  and  ho  visited  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence.  In  the  following  year  he  made  another  voyage, 
discovered  the  island  of  Auticosti,  and  ascended  the  St 
Lawrence  to  a  place  called  Hochelaga,  now  Montreal  He 
returned,  after  passing  two  winters  in  Canada,;  sad  on 
another  occasion  he  also  failed  to  establish  a  colony 
Admiral  de  Coligny  made  several  unsuccessful  endeavours 
to  form  a  colony  in  Florida  nnder  Jean  Ribault  of  Dieppe, 
Rend  de  Laudonniere,  and  others,  but  the  settlers  were 
furiously  assailed  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  attempt  was 
abandoned. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  famous  for  the  gallant  enter'  Air  >>r 

E rises  that  were  undertaken  by  sea  and  land  to  discover  and  Kl 
ring  to  light  the  unknown  parts  of  the  earth.  Thc'grcat 
promoter  and  father  of  English  geographical  discovery  was 
Richard  Hakluyt,  who  was  born  near  London  in  1553.  HeJ  H»kiuyu 
was  at  Westminster  School,  and  when  quite  a  boy  he  im- 
bibed a  love  for  cosmography  and  maritime  discovery.  At 
Oxford  ho  read  all  the  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels 
that  came  within  his  reach,  and  delivered  lectures  on  carto- 
graphy. In  1585  ho  was  at  Paris,  as  chaplain  to  the 
English  embassy,  and  in  1605  he'became  a  prebendary  of 
Westminster.  He  was  the  chief  promoter  in  the  formation 
of  the  two  companies  for  colonizing  Virginia  in  1606 ;  and 
he  devoted  his  life  to  the  encouragement  of  similar  under- 
takings, and  to  their  record.  Hakluyt  died  in  1 6 1 6,  aud  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  was  incessantly  employed 
in  the  collection,  examinatiou,  and  translation  of  accounts 
of  voyages  and  travels,  and  of  charters,  letters,  and  other 
doenmonts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  in  correspondence 
with  men  eager  either  to  impart  or  receive  information. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Lord  Thomas- 
Howard,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  were  among  those  who 
supported  and  encouraged  him,  and  Orteliua  and  Mcrcator 
were  his  correspondents.  His  first  work  was  the  Diver* 
Voyage*  touching  the  Ditcovtrie  of  America ;  ond  the  second 
was  brought  out  while  he  was  in  Paris  in  1586,  entitled  A 
Notable  Hittorie  containing  Foure  Voyage*  mad*  by  French 
CaplaytK*  unto  Florida.  In  1567  he  published  at  Paris  a 
revised  edition  of  the  De  Orbe  Novo  of  Peter  Martyr 
Anghiera.  His  Principal  Navigation*  was  published  iu 
folio  in  1589,  and  dedicated  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham; 
and  the  new  edition,  in  three  volumes,  appeared  in  1598. 
Hakluyt  also  got  translations  made  of  Leo  Africanus,  of 
Mendoza's  Hittory  of  China,  and  of  Galvano's  Ducovtric*  of 
the  World',  which  were  published.  His  last  publication  wad 
a  translation  of  Hernando  de  Soto's  discoveries  in  Florida* 
He  left  many  valuable  papers  at  his  death,  most  of  which, 
together  with  a  vast  number  of  other  narratives,  were  pub- 
lished in  1622  in  the  great  work  of  the  Rev.  Samue? 
Porches,  entitled  "Hakluytus  Posthumus,  or  Purchaa  hit 
Pilgrimes." 

It  is  from  the  rich  treasure-house  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchaa 
that  our  knowledge  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  the  English  and 
other  explorers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  is  mainly  derived. 
Tho  great  collections  of  voyages  and  travels  of  De  Dry  and 
Hulsiua  served  a  similar  useful  purpose  on  the  continent  ol 
Europe.    One  important  object  of  English  maritime  ad vae» 
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turcrs  of  those  days  was  to  discover  a  route  to  Cathay  by 
the  north-west,  a  second  was  to  settle  Virginia,  and  a  third 
vi-as  to  best  up  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  Indies.  Nor 
was  the  trade  to  Muscovy  and  Turkey  neglected ;  while 
latterly  a  resolute  and  successful  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  commercial  relation*  with  East  India. 

Martin  Frobislter  led  the  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
north-west,  sailing  from  the  Thames  in  1576,  and  sighting 
the  southern  part  of  Greenland  on  the  J  1th  of  July.  In 
;this  voyage  he  discovered  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  the  strait  (now  known  to  be  a  deep  bay)  which  bears 
his  name.  Be  brought  home  some  stones  which  were 
believed  to  be  gold,  and  the  consequence  was  that  there 
arose  an  e.iger  desire  to  obtain  more.  Many  speculators 
subscribed,  and  Frobisher  was  sent  out  on  a  second  voyage, 
"more  for  the  searching  of  this  gold  ore  than  for  the 
searching  auy  further  discovery  of  the  passage."  He  left 
Oravesend  on  May  27,  1577,  wasted  his  time  in  picking  up 
atones  on  the  shores  of  Frobisher's  Strait,  aud  returned  on 
the  22d  of  August.  The  excitement  about  the  gold  ore 
etill  continued.  The  queen  gave  the  name  of  .Veta  Incog- 
nita to  the  newly  discovered  country ;  and  on  May  21, 1578, 
Frobisher  set  out  on  a  third  voyage  with  a  fleet  of  fifteen 
ships.  After  touching  at  Greenland,  they  made  for  the 
opposite  ahorB  through  an  ice-encumbered  sea,  and  the  fleet 
was  separated  during  a  heavy  gale.  They  reached  various 
ports  in  England  during  October,  and  by  that  time. the 
bubble  about  the  gold  ore  had  burst,  and  the  enterprise  was 
considered  a  failure.  The  first  of  the  three  voyages  alone 
was  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

In  1585  John  Davis,  an  admirable  seaman  end  most  re- 
solute explorer,  was  employed  by  some  merchants,  chief 
among  whom  was  Mr  William  Sanderson  of  London,  to 
take  up  the  glorious  work  where  Frobisher  had  left  off.  Be 
railed  from  Dartmouth  on  the  7th  of  June  1585,  and, 
reaching  the  south-west  coast  of  Greenland,  he  called  it  the 
"  Land  of  Desolation."  He  then  stood  over  to  the  opposite 
coast,  which  he  examined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape 
Walsingham,  returning  to  Dartmouth  on  September  SO. 
In  1588  he  aailed  on  the  7th  of  June  and  coasted  along 
Greenland,  having  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Eskimo. 
Ha  also  examined  part  of  the  Labrador  coast  In  his  third 
voyage  he  sailed  from  Dartmouth  on  the  17th  of  May,  and 
sighted  Greenland  on  the  1  4th  of  June.  On  this  occasion 
he  went  as  far  north  as  72'  12',  naming  the  great  island 
bluff— which  is  now  so  well  known  to  voyagers  up  Baffin's 
Bay— "Sanderson  his  Hope  of  a  North-West  Passaged 
Crossing  over  Davis  Strait,  the  bold  explorer  discovered 
the  strait  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Hudson.  Davis 
was  followed  in  his  northern  voyages  by  Weymouth,  Hull, 
and  Knight;  and  in  1607  Henry  Hudson  was  despatched 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  a  small  vessel  of  80  tons.  He 
sighted  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  in  73*  N.,  examined  the 
north-west  fend  of  Spitsbergen,  as  far  as  a  point  which  ho 
named  Hakluyt  Headland,  and  reached  80*  23'  N.  In  1608 
he  made  a  second  voyage,  during  which  he  examined  the 
edge  of  the  ice  between  Spitsbergen  and  Greenland.  In 
his  third  voyage,  in  1609,  he  was  employed  by  the  Dutch, 
and  discovered  the  Hudson  River.  In  1610  he  was  again 
employed  by  English  merchants,  and  entered  Hudson's  Bay, 
but  was  infamously  abandoned  in  an  open  boat  by  bis  crew. 
In  1612  Sir  Thomas  Button  continued  the  exploration  of 
Hudson's  Bay,  Which  was  completed  by  Thomas  James  and 
Luke  Fox  in  1631. 

In  1616  the  little  bark  "  Discovery,"  of  35  tons,  was 
fitted  out  by  those  persevering  adventurers  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  Sir  Dudley  Diggea,  John  Wolstenholme,  and 
Alderman  Jones,  for  another  attempt  in  the  icy  seas.  This 
was  the  most  successful  Arctic  voyage  of  the  17th  century. 
Robert  Bylot  was  appointed  master  of  the  "  Discovery,"  and 


William  Baffin  was  pilot.  They  sailed  from  Gravesend, 
with  17  souls  on  board,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  were  off 
Hope  Sanderson,  the  extreme  point  of  Davis,  on  the  30th 
of  May.  The  "  Discovery "  reached  what  is  now  called 
"  the  north  water  "  of  Baffin's  Bay  on  the  1st  of  July,  and, 
after  discovering  the  head  of  the  great  bay  which  bears  his 
name,  the  pilot  Baffin  returned  by  sailing  down  the  west 
side  of  it.  On  August  30  the  "Discovery"  was  again 
safely  anchored  in  Dover  roads.  It  was  exactly  200  years 
before  any  other  vessel  followed  in  her  track,  and  reached 
"the  north  water."  Both  Davis  and  Baffiu  afterward! 
served  and  were  killed  in  the  East  Indies. 

The  Dutch  emulated  the  English  in  the  Arctic  seas 
during  this  period.  Their  merchants  opened  a  trade  with 
Kola  and  Archaugel  as  early  as  1578,  but  the  difficulty  of 
penetrating  into  the  Sea  or  Kara  led  them  to  try  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  a  passage  round  the  northern  end  of  Novaya. 
Zemlya.  The  credit  of  the  conception  of  this  voyage  is  due 
to  the  great  cosmographer  Peter  Planciua,  and  the  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  adopted  the  idea,  and  despatched  a 
vessel  of  100  tone  called  the  "  Mercuriua,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  William  Barents.  He  aailed  from  the  Texel  on 
Juno  4,  1594,  aod  sighted  Novaya  Zemlya  on  the  4th  of 
July.  Sailing  northwards  along  the  coast  he  rounded  Cape 
Nassau  and  reached  the  edge  of  the  ice.  For  many  days 
he  perseveriDgly  sought  for  a  passage  through  it  In  his 
second  voyage  he  merely  went  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sea  of 
Kara,  But  his  third  voyage  waa  the  most  important 
Heemskerk  was  the  commander,  Barents  was  pilot,  and  the 
mate,  Gerrit  de  Veer,  was  the  historian  of  the  voyage. 
They  aailed  from  Amsterdam  on  May  13,  1596.  On  Juue 
19,  Spitsbergen  was  discovered,  and  the  whole  western  coast 
and  part  of  the  northern  examined.  The  record  of  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  Barents  and  his  crew,  of  their 
famous  voyage  ronnd  the  north-western  end  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  aod  of  their  terrible  sufferings  in  the  first  Arctic 
winter  ever  faced  by  Europeans,  is  deeply  interesting  as  it 
is  told  in  toe  simple  narrative  of  Gerrit  de  Veer.  Barents 
had  long  been  ill,  and  when  they  set  sail  from  their  dismal 
winter  harbour  on  June  14, 1597,  in  open  boats,  he  was 
too  weak  to  stand,  and  was  carried  from  the  house.  He 
died  on  the  1 9th,  and  fonnd  a  grave;  in  the  midst  of  his 
discoveries. 

The  maritime  enterprise  of  England,  in  the  days  of  English 
Elizabeth, 
north-' 
Guinea 

followed  in  the  track  of  Magellan,  and  circumnavigated  the 
globe. 

In  1577  Francis  Drake,  who  had  previously  served  with  Drek 
Hawkins  in  the  West  Iudies,  undertook  his  celebrated 
voyage  round  Jhe  world.  His  fleet  consisted  of  three  ships 
and  two  pinnaces,  which  were  broken  up  during  the  voyege. ' 
The  ships  were  the  "Pelican"  of  100  tons,  on  board  of 
which  Drake  himself  embarked,  the  "  Elizabeth  "  of  80,  and 
the  "  Marigold  "  of  30  tons.  After  some  stay  at  Port  San 
Julian  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  the  fleet  entered  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  on  the  20th  of  August  1578,  when  Drake 
changed  the  name  of  his  ship  to  the  "Golden  Hind."  They 
reached  the  western  entrance  on  the  6th  of  September,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  "  Marigold  "  parted  company  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  and  was  never  heard  of  again,  while  the  "Eliza- 
beth" basely  deserted  her  consort  and  returned  to  England. 
Drake,  in  the  "  Golden  Hind,"  continued  the  voyage  alone. 
At  first  he  was  driven  to  the  southernmost  point  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  thus  discovered  that  there  was  a  passage, 
though  he  did  not  round  Cape  Horn.  He  then  proceeded 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  Amorica,  touching  at  tiw 
island  of  Mocha  off  the  Chilian  coast,'  at  Valparaiso, 
Coquinibo,  Tarapeca,  Aricii,  Callao,  aod  Payta.    Off  Cap* 


«th,  was  mainly  directed  towards  the  discovery  of  a  dr<«» 
west  passage  ;  but  many  voyagos  were  also  made  to  JJ^Jf 
a  and  the  West  Indies,  and  twice  English  vessels 
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San  Francisco,  nearly  on  the  equator,  he  captured  a  v»»y 
rich  Spaniah  treasure-ship  called  the  "  Cacaf  uego";  and  it  <s 
right  to  observe  that  England  was  then  at  peace  with  Spain. 
Drake  resolved  to  attempt  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  and  with  this  object  he  continued 
to  shape  a  course  northwards  along  the  American  continent 
On  the  5th  of  J  one  1579  the  "Gulden  Hind  "reached  her 
most  northern  point  in  48*,  when  the  attempt  was  aban- 
doned, and  Drake  put  into  a  harbour  to  refit,  named  Port 
Drake,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  modern  harbour  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  coast  of  California,  The  coast  from 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Galifornian  peninsula  to  Cape 
Mendocino  was  discovered  by  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo  and 
Francisco  de  Ulloa  in  1539.  Drake's  discoveries  extend 
from  Cape  Mendocino  to  48*  N. 

Leaving  California,  Drake  mailed  across  the  Pacific  and 
reached  the  Philippine  Islands  in  October.  lie  touched  at 
Ternate  and  Java,  and  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on 
June  15,  1580.  The  "Golden  Hind"  anchored  safely  at 
Plymouth  on  the  26th  of  the  following  September*  Drake 
was  graciously  received  and  knighted  by  the  queen,  and 
the  "  Golden  Hind,"  the  first  English  ship  that  circum- 
navigated the  globe,  was  preserved  for  many  years  at 
Dcptford.  When  at  last  she  was  broken  up,  a  chair  waa 
made  from  one  of  her  planks  and  presented  to  the  uni. 
▼eraity  of  Oxford. 

Mr  Thomas  Cavendish,  a  gentleman  of  Suffolk,  emulous 
of  Drake's  example,  fitted  out  three  vessels  for  an  expedition 
to  the  South  Sen,  and  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  July  21, 
1566.  Cavendish  passed  through  Magellan's  Straits  in 
January  1087,  and,  taking  the  same  route  as  Drake  along 
the  west  coast  of  America,  he  reached  MaxatUn  in  Septem- 
ber. A  rich  Spanish  treasure-ship  was  captured  off  Cape 
San  Lucas,  the  southern  extremity  of  California,  on  the 
4th  of  November,  and  Cavendish  then  steered  across  the 
Pacific,  seeing  no  land  until  he  reached  the  Ladrone  Islands. 
He  arrived  safely  at  Plymouth  on  the  9th  of  September 
1588.  The  third  English  voyage  into  the  Pacific  was  not 
Sswains.  »o  fortunate.  Sir  Eiohard  Hawkins  sailed  from  Plymouth 
on  the  12th  of  June  1593  in  the  good  ship  "Dainty," 
passed  through  Magellan's  Straits,  and  all  went  well  until 
they  reached  the  bay  of  Atacamei,  57  miles  north  of  the 
equator,  in  June  1694.  Here  the  EuglLsh  were  attacked 
by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and,  after  a  desperate  naval  engagement, 
Hawkins  was  forced  to  surrender.  Hawkins  declared  his 
object  to  be  discovery  and  the  survey  of  unknown  lands, 
and  his  voyage,  though  terminating  in  disaster,  bore  good 
trait.  The  Observations  of  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  in  hit 
Voyage  into  the  South  Sea,  published  in  1G22,  are  very 
valuable,  and  form  the  most  charming  work  of  the  kind 
which  was  written  during  that  period.  It  was  long  before 
another  English  ship  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Sir  John 
Narborough  took  two  ships  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
in  1670  and  touched  on  the  coast  of  Chili ;  but  it  was  not 
until  1685  that  Cook  and  Dampier  sailed  over  the  part  of 
the  Pacific  where,  nearly  a  century  before,  the  "  Dainty  " 
had  to  strike  her  flag  to  the  Spaniard. 

The  exploring  enterprise  of  the  Spanish  nation  did  not 
wane  after  the  conquest  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  vast  empire  of  the  Indies.  It  was  rather 
•purred  into  renewed  activity  by  the  audacity  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins  in  the  West  Indies,  and  by  the  appearance  of 
Drake,  Cavendish,  and  Richard  Hawkins  in  the  Pacific 

In  the  interior  of  South  America  the  Spanish  conquerors 
had  explored  the.  region  of  the  Andes  from  the  isthmus  of 
Panama  to  Chili ;  and  in  1541  Francisco  de  Orellana  dis- 
covered the  whole  coarse  of  the  Amazon  from  its  source  in 
the  Quitenian  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  A  second  voyage 
down  the  great  river  was  made  in  1561  by  the  mad  pirate 
Lope  de  Agnirre ;  but  it  was  not  until  1639  that  a  fall 
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account  was  written  of  the  mighty  stream  by  Father 
Cristoval  de  Acuna,  who  ascended  it  from  its  mouth  to  the 
city  of  Quito.  The  voyage  of  Drake  across  the  Pacific  waa 
preceded  by  that  of  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who  was  des- 
patched from  Peru  in  1567  to  discover  the  Australian  land 
[  which  was  believed  to  exist  in  the  South  Sea.  After  a 
voyage  of  eighty  dayB  across  the  Pacific.Mendaiia  discovered 
the  Salomon  Islands ;  and  the  expedition  returned  in  safety 
to  Callao.  The  appearance  of  Drake  on  the  Peruvian  coast 
led  to  an  expedition  being  fitted  out  at  Callao,  to  go  in 
chase  of  him,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Sarmiento.  He 
■ailed  from  Callao  in  October  1579,  and  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  with  the  object  of  forti- 
fying that  entrance  to  the  South  Sea,  The  colony  which 
he  afterwards  took  out  from  Spain  was  a  complete  failure, 
and  is  only  remembered  now  fro  tn  the  name  of  "PortFamine" 
which  Cavendish  gave  to  the  site  at  which  he  found  the 
starving  remnant  of  Sarmiento's  settlers.  In  June  1595 
Mendana  sailed  from  the  coast  of  Peru  in  command  of  a 
second  expedition  to  colonize  th»  Salomon  Islands.  After 
discovering  the  Marquesas,  ho  reacbed  the  island  of  Sunta 
Cruz  of  evil  memory,  whtre  ho  and  many  of  the  settlers 
died.  His  young  widow  took  command  of  the  survivor* 
and  brought  them  safely  to  Manila.  The  viceroys  of  Peru 
•till  persevered  in  their  attempts  to  plant  a  colony  in 
Australia,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Quires,  who  was  pilot 
under  Mendana  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  were  sent  in 
command  of  two  ships  to  continue  the  work  of  exploration. 
They  sailed  from  Callao  on  December  21,  1605,  and  dis- 
covered several  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides  group.  They 
anchored  in  a  bay  of  a  large  island  which  Quiros  named 
"Australia  del  Espiritu  Santo,"  From  this  place  Quiros 
returned  to  America,  but  Torres  continued  the  voyage, 
passed  through  the  strait  between  Australia  and  New 
Guinea  which  bears  his  name,  and  explored  and  mapped  the 
southern  and  (as  has  recently  been  proved)  also  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Portuguese,  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century 
(1578-1640),  were  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  and  their 
enterprise  was  to  somo  extent  damped ;  but  their  mission- 
aries extended  geographical  knowledge  in  Africa.  Father 
Francisco  Paes  acquired  great  influence  in  Abyssinia,  and 
explored  its  highlands  from  1600  to  1622.  Fathers  Mcndez 
and  Lobo  traversed  the  deserts  between  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  mountains,  became  acquainted  with  the 
shores  of  Lake  TBana,  and  discovered  the  sources  of  the  Abai 
or  Blue  Nile  in  1624-1633. 

But  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  was  mainly  devoted 
to  vain  attempts  to  maintain  their  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
India  against  the  powerful  rivalry  of  the  English  and  Dutch. 
The  English  enterprises  were  persevering,  continuous,  and 
successful  James  Lancaster  made  a  voyage  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  1591  to  1594 ;  and  in  1699  the  merchants  and 
adventurer*  of  London  resolved  to  form  a  company,  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  trade  with  the  East  Indies.  On 
the  31st  of  December  1599  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the 
charter  of  incorporation  to  the  East  India  Company,  and 
Sir  James  Lancaster,  one  of  the  directors,  was  appointed 
general  of  their  first  fleet  Ho  was  accompanied  by  John 
Davis,  the  great  Arctic  navigator,  as  pilot-major.  Thia 
voyage  was  eminently  successful.  The  ships  touched  at 
Achfu  in  Sumatra  and  at  Java,  returning  with  full  ladings 
of  pepper  in  1 603.  The  second  voyage  was  commanded  by 
Sir  Henry  Middleton  ;  but  it  was  in  the  third  voyage,  under 
Keelinge  and  Hawkins,  that  the  mainland  of  India  was  first 
reached  in  1*507.  Captain  Hawkins  landed  at  Su rat  and 
travelled  overland  to  Agra,  passing  some  time  at  the  court 
of  the  Great  Mogul  In  the  voyage  of  Sir  Edward 
Michelborne,  John  Davis  of  Arctic  fame  lost  his  life  in  a 
fight  with  a  Japanese  junk  on  December  27,  1605.  Tha 
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eighth  voyage,  led  by  Captain  Stria,  extended  the  operations 
of  the  company  to  Japan ;  and  in  1613  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment granted  privileges  to  the  Company :  but  the  English 
retired  in  1623,  giving  np  their  factory.  The  chief  result 
of  this  early  intercourse  between  England  and  Japan  was 
the  interesting  series  of  letters  written  by  William  Adams 
from  161 1  to  1617.  Adams,  however,  though  an  English- 
man, went  to  Japan  in  a  Dutch  ship.  From  the  tenth 
voyage  of  tho  East  India  Company,  commanded  by  Captain 
Best,  who  left  England  in  1612,  dates  the  establishment  of 
permanent  English  factories  on  the  const  of  India.  It  was 
Captain  Best  who  secured  a  regular  firman  for  trade  from 
the  Great  Mogul  From  that  time  a  fleet  was  despatched 
every  year,  and  the  Company's  operations  greatly  increased 
geographical  knowledge  of  India  and  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  visits  of  Englishmen  to  Eastern  countries,  at  this  | 
time,  were  not  confined  to  tho  voyages  of  the  Company. 
Journeys  were  also  made  by  land,  and,  among  others, 
Thomas  Coryat,  of  Odcombe  in  Somersetshire,  walked  from 
.  France  to  India,  and  died  in  the  Company's  factory  at  Sure*. 
-  In  1561  Mr  Anthony  Jenkinson  arrived  in  Persia  with  a 
letter  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  shah.  He  travelled 
through  Russia  to  Bokhara,  and  returned  by  the  Caspian 
and  Volga.  In  1679  Christopher  Burroughs  built  a  ahip 
at  Nijni  Novgorod  and  traded  across  tho  Caspian  to  Baku  ; 
and  in  1598  Sir  Anthony  and  Robert  Shirley  arrived  in 
Persia,  and  Robert  was  afterwards  sent  by  the  shah  to 
Europe  as  his  ambassador.  Ho  was  followed  by  a  Spanish 
mission  under  Garcia  de  Silva,  who  wrote  an  interesting 
account  of  his  travels ;  and  to  Sir  Dormer  Cotton's  mission, 
in  1628,  we  are  indebted  for  Sir  Thomas  Herbert's  charm- 
ing narrative.  In  like  manner,  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  mission 
to  India  resulted  not  only  in  a  large  collection  of  valuable, 
reports  and  letters  of  hit  own,  but  also  in  the  detailed 
account  of  his  chaplain  Mr  Terry.  But  the  most  learned 
and  intelligent  traveller  in  tho  East,  during  the  17th 
century,  was  the  German  Koempfer,  who  accompanied  an 
embassy  to  Persia  in  1684,  and  was  afterwards  a  surgeon 
in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He 
was  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  India,  and  Java,  and  resided  for 
more  than  two  years  in  Japan,  from  1690  to  1692.  His 
History  of  Japan  was  published  in  England  in  1727, 
Koempfer  himself  having  died  in  1716.  From  these  various 
sources  a  considerable  increase  was  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  India,  Persia,  and  tho  further  East. 
t>»toh  The  Dutch  nation,  as  soon  as  it  was  emancipated  from 
Spanish  tyranny,  displayed  an  amount  of  enterprise  which, 
'  for  a  long  time,  was  fully  equal  to  that  of  England.  The 
memorable  Arctic  voyages  of  Barents  were  quickly  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  Dntch  East  India  Company ;  and 
Holland,  ousting  the  Portuguese,  not  only  established 
factories  on  the  mainland  of  India  and  in  Japan,  but 
acquired  a  preponderating  influence  throughout  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  1583  Jan  Hugen  van  Linschoten  mado  a 
voyage  to  India  with  a  Portugucso  fleet,  and  his  full  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  India,  Africa,  China,  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  must  have  been  of  no  small  mo  to  his 
countrymen  in  the  commencement  of  their  distant  voyages. 
The  first  of  their  Indian  voyages  was  performed  by  ships 
which  sailed  from  Holland  in  April  1595,  and  rounded  tho 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A  second  large  Dutch  floet  sailed  in 
1598 ;  and,  so  eager  was  the  young  republic  to  extend  her 
commerce  over  the  world  that  another  fleet,  consisting  of 
five  ships  of  Rotterdam,  was  sent  in  the  same  year  by  way  of 
Magellan's  Straits,  under  Jacob  Mahu  as  admiral,  with 
WL'Uam  Adams  as  pilot.  Mahu  died  on  tho  passage  out, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Simon  dc  Cordes,  who  was  killed  on  [ 
the  coasi  of  Chili.  In  September  1599  the  fleet  had 
entered  the  Pacific    The  ships  were  then  steered  direct  J 


for  Japan,  and  anchored  off  Bungo  ia  April  1600.  In  the 
very  same  year,  1598,  a  third  expedition  was  despatched 
under  Oliver  van  Noort,  a  native  of  Utrecht  The  fleet 
left  Holland  in  September  1698,  and  entered  the  South  Sea, 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  February  1600,  after  a 
tedious,  and  in  truth  unskilful,  navigation  of  nearly  a  year 
and  a  half  from  the  time  of  leaving  Holland.  After  keeping 
along  the  west  coast  of  America  nearly  as  far  as  the  line 
Van  Noort  shaped  a  course  for  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and 
arrived  off  Manila.  In  August  1601  he  anchored  in  front 
of  Rotterdam,  after  an  absence  of  three  years,  but  the 
voyage  contributed  nothing  to  geography.  The  Dutch 
Company  in  1614  again  resolved  to  send  a  fleet  to  the 
Moluccas  by  the  westward  route,  and  Joris  Spilbergen  was 
appointed  to  the  command  as  admiral,  with  a  commission 
from  the  States-General.  He  was  furnished  with  4  ships  of 
Amsterdam,  2  of  Rotterdam,  and  1  from  Zeeland.  On 
May  6,  1615,  Spilbergen  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
touched  at  several  places  on  the  coast  of  Chili  and  Pern, 
defeating  the  Spanish  fleet  in  a  naval  engagement  off  ChUca, 
After  plundering  Payta  and  makingrequiaitions  at  Acapulcn, 
the  Dutch  fluet  crossed  the  Pacific  and  reached  the  Moluccas 
in  March  1616.  At  that  time  the  Dutch  Company  had  37 
sail  of  European  shipping  and  3000  troops  in  the  East 
Indies. 

The  Dutch  now  resolved  to 'discover  a.  passage  into  the 
Pacilic  to  the  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  existence  of *lora 
which  was  ascertained  by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  The  vessels  r0<u*5ei 
fitted  out  for  -this  purpose  were  the  "  Eendracht,"  of  360 
tons,  commanded  by  Jacob  le  Maire,  and  the  "Horn,"  of 
1 1 0  tons,  und  er  Jan  Schouten.  They  sailed  from  the  Texel 
on  Juno  14,  1615,  and  by  the  20th  of  January  1616  they 
were  south  of  the  entrance  of  Magellan's  Straits.  Pasting 
through  the  strait  of  Le  Maire  they  came  -to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  was  named  Cape  Horn, 
in  honour  of  the  town  of  Horn  in  West  Friesland,  of  which 
Schouten  .was  a  native.  They  passed  the  cape  on  the  31  at 
of  January,  encountering  the  usual  westerly  winds.  The 
great  merit  of  this  discovery  of  a  second  passage  into  tho 
South  Sea  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not  accidental  or  un- 
foreseen, but  was  due  to  the  eagacity  of  those  w'ho  designed 
the  voyage.  On  March  1  the  Dutch  fleet  sighted  the  island 
of  Juan  Fernandez;  and,  having  crossed  the  Pacific,  tho 
explorers  sailed  along  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and 
arrived  at  the  Moluccas  on  September  17, 1616.  In  1623 
the  Dutch  sent  expeditions  against  Brazil  and  Pern,  which, 
however,  did  little  to  advance  geographical  knowledge, 
except  that  the  Brazilian  invasion  resulted  in  the  valuable 
work  of  Nieuhof. 

Thero  were  several  early  indications  of  the  existence  of 
the  great  Australian  continent,  which  have  been  very  ably 
discussed  by  Mr  Major ;  and  the  Hollanders  endeavoured 
to  obtain  further  knowledge  concerning  the  country  and  its 
extent ;  bnt  only  its  northern  and  western  coasts  bad  been 
visited  before  the  time  of  Governor  Van  Diemen.  Dirk 
Hartog  had  boon  on  the  west  coast  in  latitude  26°  30'  8. 
in  1616.  Pelsert  struck  on  a  roef  called  ."Houtman'a 
Abrolhos  "  on  June  4,  1629.  In  1697  the  Dutch  captain 
VUuningh  landed  on  the  west  coast  of  Australia  in  31s  43' 
S.,  and  named  the  Swan  River,  where  he  saw  some  black 
swans.  In  1642  the  governor  and  council  of  Beta  via  fitted 
out  two  ships  to  prosecute  the  discovery  of  the  soath  land, 
and  entrusted  the  command  to  Captain  Abel  J  an  sen 
Tasman.  This  voyage  proved  to  be  the  most  important  to 
geography  that  had  been  undertaken  since  the  first  circum- 
navigation of  the  globe.  Tasman  sailed  from  Batavia  in 
the  yacht  "Heemskirk"  on  the  14th  of  August  1642,  and 
from  Mauritius  on  the  8th  of  October.  On  November  24 
high  land  was  sighted  in  42*  30'  S.,  which  was  named  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and,  after  landing  there,  sail  was  again 
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made,  and  New  Zealand  (at  first  called  Stuten  ?.»nd)  was 
discovered  cm  the  14th  ef  December.  Thibm  com  bio  m- 
eared  with  the  natives  and  anchored  iu  what  lie  ended 
Murderer's  Bay.  Prom  New  Zealand  il  was  reserved  to 
steer  eastward  tolongitndo  220°,  aud  then  north.  On  this 
course  the  abipe  arrived  at  Tongstabe,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands  or  Cook;  in  April  1643  they  were-  off  ths  north 
coast  of  New  Guinea  ;  and  on  Juno  ISTasman  retanied  to 
Batavm.  In  164  4  Tasman  made  a 
■  more  ftrH  crtBcoverj  of  New  Guinea. 

The  French  directed  their  enterprise  more  in  the  direction 
of  North  America  than  of  the  Indies.  One  ef  their  moat 
distinguished  naval  worthies  was  Sarrmel  Champlain,  a 
□at  ire  of  ttrouage  m  Sain  tango,  whose  friend  and  patrou 
iw  Ayroar  de  Chaste*,  governor  of  Dieppe,  a  devoted 
follower  of  Henry  IT.  Champlain  after  the  close  of  the 
war  with  the  League  rn  Brittany,  in  which  be  served,  made 
a  remarkable  journey  through  Mexico  and  toe  Wert  India 
Wanda  from  1599  to  1602,  and  on  bis  return  he  found  that 
M  de  Chastes  was*,  undeterred  by  previous  failures,  resolved 
to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Canada 
Cham  plain  waa  sent  on  a  voyage  of  recoummcmiice,  and 
i*  hi3  return  he  found  that  tha  Swot  de  Chastes  was  dead. 
In  1603  the  Sranr  do  Masts  was  named  vrce^tdmiral  of 
the  coasts  of  Aftodra,  and  Cbampbrin  sailed  wftb  him  from 
Dieppe.  He  was  for  some  years  engaged  in  surveying  all 
the  coasts  of  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton*  and  in  1607  be  re- 
turned to  France  with  I>e  Jfonts,  In  the  following  year 
another  attempt  wa^  made.  Champlain,  with  a  colleague 
named  Zhi  Pont  Grave,  Bailed  to  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
on  Jury  3,  1608,  they  first  armed  at  Quebec.  In  1609 
Champlain  ascended  the  Iroquois  to  the  late  which  atitt 
bears  h  m  name.  By  1611  a  regntur  colony  was  established 
at  Quebec ;  and  in  1620-  Champlain  was  installed  as 
governor.  Ho  died  towards  tho  eud  of  the  year  1635. 
Champlain  was  an  able  navigator  and  a  resolute  explorer, 
and  he  made  a  very  large  addition  to  the  knowledge  of 
Canada  and  Acadia  (Novia  Scotia). 

The  hist  expedition  of  tho  17th  century  was  purely  scien- 
tific. In  1699  Edmund  Halley,  tha  astronomer-royal,  in 
command  of  the  **  Paramour  Pink,"  undertook  a  voyage  to 
improve  the  knowledge  of  longitude,  and  of  the  variation 
of  the  compass.  The  results  of  his  voyage  were  tho  con- 
sttnetion  of  a  variation  chnrt,  and  proposals  for  finding  the 
longitude  by  occultations  of  fixed  stars. 

Daring  the  17th  century  very  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  in  systematizing  and 
delineating  the  vast  mass  of  material  that  was  accumulated 
by  the  ceaseless  activity  of  explorers.  The  Dutch  took  the 
lead  as  map-makers.  M  creator  invented  the  useful  projec- 
tion which  bears  his  name;  and  Ortelius,  Hondius,  and 


compiled  a  series  of  valuable  maps.  In  finding  the 
at  bta,  the  astrolabe  very  generally  gave  place  to 


'  —  the  cross-staff,  because  the  graduation  of  the  latter  was 
>  f  larger  and  more  easily  read  off.  The  cross-stall  was  a  very 
simple  instrument,  consisting  of  a  graduated  pols  with  cross 
pieces,  called  transversaries  (of  which  there  were  four  used 
according  to.  tho  altitude),  also  graduated,  which  were  fitted 
te  work  on  it  The  bearings  of  the  sun  were  tak? n  by  com- 
pass, to  ascertain  when  it  was  near  the  meridian  ;  then  the 
end  of  the  long  staff  was  placed  close  to  the  observer  a  eye, 
and  the  transversely  moved  until  one  end  exactly  touched 
the  horizon,  and  the  other  the  son's  centre.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  the  sun  dipped,  when  the  meridian  altitude 
was  obtained  The  back-staff  waT  an  improvement  on  the 
cross-staff,  invented  by  the  great  Arctic  navigator  John 
Davis.  It  was  fitted  with  a  reflector,  and  it  was  thus  the 
first  rough  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  quadrant  and  sextant. 
The  cross-staff  was  used  for  low  altitudes,  because  both 
•ode  of  the  transrersary  could  easily  be  seen  at  the  same 


time,  and  the  astrolabe  for  hijeh  a.'titu<i:«.     With  tfce  inn 
tiou  of  these  instruments  cam  instruction*  for  their  a«e, 

and  for  working  out  observations.  I*  England  the  first  of 
these  was  TKc  Vtd  Ruttrr  mf  ike  Sen,  prmlod  m  1490. 
The*  followed  the  Semmmft  Secrets  of  John  Da  via,  and  A 
Xe'jimmt  of  the  Se<t,  ermtaimny  very  neceteary  JKsftfera,  m'Hk 
a  perfect  Sea  CmrJ,  by  Thomaa  Howl,  pobliacoJ  m  155*. 
Hood  atso  sold 

principle,  near  tho  Minories.  These  SMmtak  contained 
definitions,  treatises  on-  the  aao  ef  the  sea  card  and  compass, 
tables  ef  declination  and  rules  for  applying  it,  rules  for  dead 
reckonings  and  loBgitudo-,  aird  instructions  hi  the  use  of 
instruments  Latitude  was  obtained  by  observation,  hot 
longitude  had  usually  to  be  reckoaed  est  tho  chart  from  the 
meridian  of  Grand  Canary,  which  in  those  days  < 

the  eclipses  ef  the  meen  at  the  pkee  of  the  ol 
tho  plaeo  for  which  it  was  calculated  ra  the  ephemrrideir  for 
that  day  waa  another  method  in  use  of  finding  the  differ 
euee  of  longitude.  Mariners  were  also  provided  with  tables 
giving  the  number  of  miles  in  a  degree  of  longitude  for 
every  degree  of  latitude.  Much  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  variation  and  dip  of  the 
magnetic-  needle.  Robert  Normert,  the-  hydrographeT,  dis- 
covered the  (ftp  or  iacKnatioa  of  the  needle  m  1 57 

he  observed  the  variation  of  the  eompaas  at  \ 
and  found'  it  to  be  II*  Ik?  K.  In  the  same  year  hie  D%» 
etntrte  ef  the  Magnet  or  Loadstone  was  published  by  Bttfrard 
In  1580  Mr  Borough,  comptroller  of '  the  navy,  found  the 
variation-  of  the  compass  at  Linrehnuae  to  be  1 1*  19'  B.  It 
may  he  observed  here  that  in  1657  there  was  no  varisriow 
at  London,  and  that  it  moved  westerly  antil  I81h\  when  it 
was  t**  27'  W.    H  i»  new  ret  wirin  g  eestwsrrda 

inrs  and  carculatione 
"  contemporaries  swe- 
ceeded  in  delineating  the  vast  regions  that  were  drscoverej* 
Thus  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  was  angmr "ted,  while 
men's  minds  were  enlarged,  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  natron*  wore  mrreased,  throngh  the  provision  of  safe 
guides  by  which  lands  and  seas  could  be 
distant  countries  visited. 

rh  the  18th  century,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  had 
ever  beeu  the  case  before,  geography  began  to  be  cultivated 
for  ita  own  sake,  and  expeditions  were  fitted  out  with  tha 
objects  of  discovery  and  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
same  objects  also  generally  formed  part  of  Arise  < 
which  were  avowedly  undertaken  for  conquest,  rn  tha 
search  of  wealth,  or  from  motives  of  selSgious  seat, 

The  improvement  of  scientific  apparatus  naturally  went 
hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  great 
desideratum  was  the  means  of  finding  the  friagitnde ;  and 
it  was  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  the  discovery  of 
longitude  in  1713  which,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
gave  the  greatest  sthnnhis  to  inventions  connected  with 
geographical  research.  To  the  Board  of  Longitude  k  due 
the  conception  of  the  NauticoC  Almanac,  and  tha  establish- 
ment of  a  surveying  branch  of  the  naval  service.  The 
yantieal  Almanac  first  appeared  in  1767,  under  the  auspices 
of  Dr  MaskeTyne,  the  astronomer-royal,  who,  by  furnishing 
tables  of  lunar  distances, supplied  another  means  of  finding 
the  longitude  The  invention  by  Hedky,  in  1731,  of  the 
quadrant  for  use  at  sea,  which  entirely  superseded  tho 
astrolabe  and  cross-staff,  was  a  still  greater  improvement ; 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  better  instruments  on  the  same 
principle — the  sextants  of  DoHond  and  Ttoughton.  The 
work  of  travellers  on  land  also  became  more  acenxate  in 
proportion  as  instruments  and  maps  were  improved.  Early 
explorers  by  land  were  content  with  itineraries  and  maps 
which  only  indicated  distances.  The  introduction  of 
observations  by  compass  bearings  was  an  important  improve- 
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stent ;  and  after  the  invention  of  Hadley's  quadrant,  these 
rough  route  surreys  began  to  be  checked  and  verified  by 
astronomical  observations. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  the  early  application  of 
these  improvement*  it  to  be  found  in  the  survey  of  China 
by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  They  first  prepared  a  map  of 
the  country  round  Peking,  which  was  submitted  to  the 
emperor  Kang-hi,  and,  being  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  European  method  of  surveying,  he  resolved  to  have  a 
survey  made  of  the  whole  empire  on  tho  aamo  principles. 
This  great  work  was  commenced  in  July  1708,  and  the  com- 
pleted maps  were  presented  to  the' emperor  in  HI'S.  The 
records  preserved  in  each  city  were  examined,  topographical 
information  was  diligently  collected,  and  the  Jesuit  fathers 
checked  their  triangulation  by.  meridian  altitudes  of  tho  bud 
and  pole  star,  and  by  a  system  of  remeasurements.  The 
result  was  a  more  accurate  map  of  China  than  existed,  at 
that  time,  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Kang-hi  next  ordered 
a  similar  map  to  be  made  of  Tibet,  the  survey  being  exe- 
cuted by  two  lamas  who  were  carefully  trained  as  surveyors 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Peking.  From  these  surveys  were  con- 
structed the  well-known  maps  which  were  forwarded  to  Du- 
halde,  and  from  which  D'Anville  constructed  his  atlas. 

Several  European  missionaries  had  previously  found  their 
way  from  India  to  Tibet.  Antonio  Andrada,  in  1624,  was 
the  first  European  to  enter  Tibet  since  the  visit  of  Friar 
Odoric  in  1325.  The  next  journey  was  that  of  Fathers 
Orueber  and  Dorville  about  1 660,  who  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing from  China,  through  Tibet,  into  India.  In  1715 
Fathers  Desideri  and  Freyre  made  their  way  from  Agra, 
across  the  Himalayas,  to  Lasaa,  the  capital  of  Tibet ;  and 
the  Capuchin  Friar  Orazio  della  Penna  resided  at  Lassa 
from  173S  until  1747.  But  the  most  remarkable  journey 
in  this  direction  was  performed  by  a  Dutch  traveller  named 
Samuel  Van  da  Putte.  He  is  the  only  European  who  has 
ever  completed  the  journey  from  India,  through  Lassa,  to 
China,  and  returned  to  India  by  the  samo  route.  He  left 
Holland  in  1718,  went  by  land  through  Persia  to  India,  and 
eventually  made  his  way  to  Lassa,  where  he  resided  for  a 
long  time.  He  went  thence  to  China,  returned  to  Lassa, 
and  was  in  India  in  time  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  sack  of 
Delhi  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1737.  In  1743  he  left  India,  and 
died  at  Bata  via  on  the  27th  of  September  1745.  The  pre- 
mature death  of  this  illustrious  traveller  is  the  more  to  be 
lamented  because  his  vast  knowledge  died  with  him.  Two 
English  missions  sent  by  Warren  Hastings  to  Tibet,  one  led 
by  Mr  George  Bogle  in  1774,  and  the  other  by  Captain 
Turner  in  1783,  completes  the  list  of  Tibetan  explorers  in 
the  18th  century.  From  Persia  much  new  information  was 
supplied  by  Chardin,  Tavemier,  Hamilton,  Thevenot,  and 
Krusiuski,  and  by  English  traders  on  the  Caspian.  In 
1738  John  Elton  traded  between  Astrakh  an  and  the  Persian 
port  of  Entell  on  the  Caspian,-  and  undertook  to  build  a 
fleet  for  Nadir  Shah.  Another  English  merchant,  named 
Jonas  Hanway,  arrived  at  Astrabad  from  Russia,  and 
travelled  to  the  camp  of  Nadir  at  Kazvlo.  One  lasting 
and  valuable  result  of  Han  way's  wanderings  was  a  most 
charming  book  of  travels.  The  extension  of  the  dominions 
of  the  Company  largely  increased  the  knowledge  of  India. 
In  1700  Ouillaume  Delisle,  the  principal  creator  of  the 
modern  system  of  geography,  published  his  map  of  the  con- 
tinents of  the  Old  World  ;  and  his  successor  D'Anville  pro- 
duced  his  map  of  India  in  1 752.  D'Anville's  map  contained 
all  that  was  then  known,  but  ten  years  afterwards  Major 
Rennell  commenced  his  surveying  labours,  which  extended 
over  a  period  from  1763  to  1782.  His  surrey  covered  an 
area  900  miles  long  by  300  wide,  from  tho  eastern  confines 
of  Bengal  to  Agra,  and  from  the  Himalayas  to  CalpL 
Rennell  was  indefatigable  in  collecting  geographical  infor- 
mation; his  Bengal  atlas  appeared  in  1781,  his  famous 


map  of  India  in  1788,  and  the  memoir  in  1792.  Surveys 
were  also  made  along  the  Indian  coasts,  and  the  charts  of 
Huddert,  Ritchie,  and  M'Cluer  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
more  accurate  and  elaborate  productions  of  the  succeeding 
century. 

Arabia  received  very  careful  attention,  in  the  18th 
century,  from  the  Danish  scientific  mission,  which  included 
Carsten  Niebohr  among  its  members.  Niebuhr  landed  at 
Loheia,  on  the  coast  of  Yemen,  in  December  1762,  and 
went  by  land  to  Sana.  All  the  other  members  of  the 
mission  died,  and  he  proceeded  from  Mocha  to  Bombay, 
lie  then  made  a  journey  through  Persia  and  Syria  to 
Constantinople,  returning  to  Copenhagen  in  1767.  His 
invaluable  work,  the  Description  of  Arabia,  was  published 
in  1772,  and  was  followed  in  1774-78  by  two  volumes  of 
travels  in  Asia.  The  great  traveller  survived  until  1815, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  James  Bruce  of 
Kinnaird,the  contemporary  of  Niebuhr,  was  equally  devoted 
to  Eastern  travel  After  studying  Arabic  and  Gees  for  some 
years,  be  went  out  as  consul  to  Algiers,  and  resided  there 
from  1762  to  1765,  exploring  and  sketching  the  Roman 
ruins  in  Algiers  and  Tunis.  In  1765  he  travelled  by  land 
from  Tunis  to  Tripoli,' and  then  took  a  passage  for  Candin, 
but  was  shipwrecked  near  Bengasi,  and  had  to  swim  on 
shore.  He  eventually  reached  Candia,  and,  sailing  thence 
to  Sidon,  travelled  through  Syria.  In  Jnne  1768  he  landed 
at  Alexandria  in  the  dress  of  an  Arab,  and  soon  afterwards 
we  hear  of  him  at  Jiddoh,  the  port  of  Mecca,  in  the  dress 
of  a  Turkish  sailor.  He  had  resolved  to  attempt  the  dis- 
covery of  the  source  of  the  Nile;  and  in  1769  he  landed  at 
Massowah,  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  He  then  penetrated 
to  Axum  and  Gondar,  and  in  November  1770  he  reached 
the  source  of  the  Abai,  then  supposed  to  be  the  main  stream 
of  the  Nile.  He  thus  attained  the  great  object  of  his 
ambition.  Returning  by  the  desert  into  Egypt,  Bruce 
reached  England  in  1774,  and  settled  once  more  at  his  old 
home  at  Kinnaird  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  Urged  by 
his  old  friend,  Mr  Daiucs  Barrington,  the  great  traveller  at 
length  published  his  Travel*  to,  Diteover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile  in.  the  Teem  1768-73  (5  vols.  4 to)  in  1790.  Bruce, 
like  other  conscientious  and  deserving  explorers,  was 

assailed  by  calumny  and  detraction.  But  every  succeeding 
year  has  added  to  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  labours 
are  held,  and  to  the  reverence  with  which  bis  memory  is 
cherished.  He  died  at  Kinnaird  House,  Stirlingshire  iu 
1794. 

Before  tho  death  of  Bruce  an  African  Association  was 

formed,  in  1788,  for  collecting  information  respecting  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  with  Major  Rennell  and  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  as  leading  members,  and  Bryan  Edwards  as 
secretary.  The  association  first  employed  a  Mr  Ledyard  to 
cross  Africa  from  east  to  west  on  the  parallel  of  the  Niger, 
and  Mr  Lucas  to  cross  the  Sahara  to  Fezzan.  Ledyard, 
who  had  previously  made  a  moat  extraordinary  journey  into 
Siberia,  died  at  Cairo  in  1768.  Lucas  went  from  Tripoli 
to  Mesurata,  obtained  some  information  respecting  Feczan, 
and  returned  in  1789.  One  of  the. chief  problems  the 
Association  wished  to  solve  was  that  of  the  existence  and 
course  of  the  river  Niger,  which  Maxwell  believed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Congo.  Mungo  Park,  then  an  assistant 
surgoou  of  an  Indiaman,  volunteered  his  services,  which  were 
accepted  by  the  Association,  and  in  1795  he  arrived  at  the 
English  factory  of  Pisania,  200  miles  up  the  Gambia. 
Leaving  this  station  in  December  he  reached  Ludamar, 
where  a  Moorish  chief  imprisoned  him  until  the  following 
July.  He  then  crossed  a  mountainous  tract  toa  Mandingo 
town  called  Kamalia.  Quite  destitute,  and  suffering  from 
fever,  be  remained  there  for  several  months,  but  finally 
found  his  way  back  to  Pisania,  and  returned  to  England. 
The  interesting  narrative  of  his  adventures,  with  a  gor> 
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graphical  memoir  by  Rennell,  was  published  la  1799.  Fire 
years  afterwards  he  accepted  aa  offer  from  the  Government 
to  command  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  the 
plan  being  to  Croat  from  the  Gambia  to  the  Niger,  and 
descend  the  latter  river  to  the  tea.  Park  left  the  factory 
of  Pieania,  on  the  Gambia,  on  the  4th  of  May  1805,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Martyn  and  35  soldiers,  besides 
guides.  All  died  but  four  daring  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
rest,  including  Mungo  Park,  perished  in  a  rapid  on  the 
Niger,  having  been  attached  from  the  shore  by  order  of  a 
chief  who  thought  he  had  not  received  enitablo  presents. 
Park  was  only  thirty-five  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
details  respecting  the  fate  of  the  ill-fated  explorer  and  his 
party  were  obtained  from  the  guide. 

While  the  English  were  at  work  in  the  direction  of  the 
Niger,  the  Portuguese  were  not  unmindful  of  their  old  ex- 
ploring fame.  In  1798  Dr  Lacerda,  an  accomplished 
astronomer,  was  appointed  to  command  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion of  discovery  to  the  north  of  the  ZambesL  He  started 
in  July,  crossed  the  Muchenja  Mountains,  and  reached  the 
capital  of  the  Cazembe,  where  he  died  of  fever.  Dr  Lacerda 
left  a  valuable  record  of  his  adventurous  journey  ;  but  with 
Mungo  Fark  and  Lacerda  the  history  of  African  exploration 
in  the  1 8th  century  closes. 

In  South  America  scientific  exploration  was  busily  at 
work  during  this  period.  The  great  event  of  the  century, 
ss  regards  that,  continent,  was  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
of  the  meridian.  The  undertaking  was  proposed  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  a  commission  left  Paris  in  1735,  con- 
aisting  of  La  Coodamine,  Bouguer,  and  Godia.  Spain 
appointed  two  accomplished  naval  officers,  the  brothers 
Ulloa,  as  coadjutors.  The  operations  were  carried  on 
during 'eight  years  on  a  plain  to  the  south  of  Quito ;  and, 
in  addition  to  his  memoir  on  this  memorable  and  moat 
important  measurement,  La  Condamine  collected  much 
valuable  geographical  information  during  s  voyago  down 
the  Amazon.  The  arc  measured;  was  3  7'  3*  in  length ; 
and  the  work  consisted  of  two  measured" bases  connected 
jy  a  series  of  triangles,  one  north  and  the  other  south  of 
the  equstor,  on  the  meridian  of  Quito.  Contemporaneously, 
in  1738,  M.  Maupertuia  of  8t  Malo  measured  an  arc  of  the 
meridian  in  Lapland..  Another  result  of  this  expedition 
was  the  publication  of  a  valuable  work  by  the  brothers 
Clloa. 

The  English  and  French  Governments  despatched  Beveral 
expeditions  of  discovery  into  the  Pacific  and  round  the 
world  during  the  18th  century.  They  were  preceded  by 
those  wonderful  and  romantic  voyages  of  the  buccaneers, 
of  such  men  as  W codes  Rogers,  Davis,  Shelvocke,  Clap- 
parton,  and  Dampior,  which  can  never  fail  to  interest, 
while  they  are  not  without  geographical  value.  The  works 
of  Dampier  sro  especially  valuable,  and  the  narratives  of 
William  Funaell  and  Lionel  Wafer  furnished  the  best 
accounts  then  extant  of  the  isthmus  of  Darieu.  Dampier's 
literary  ability  eventually  secured  for  him  a  commission  in 
the  king's  service;  and  he  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, during  which  he  explored  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Austrslia  and  New  Guinea,  and  discovered  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name  between  New  Guinea  and  New  Britain,  re- 
turningin  1701.  In  1721  Jacob  Boggewein  was  despatched 
on  a  voyage  of  some  importance  across  the  Pacific  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  during  which  he  discovered 
Easter  Island  on  April  6,  1722. 

The  voyage  of  Lord  Anson  to  the  Pacifio  in  1740-44 
was  of  a  predatory  character,  and  he  lost  more  than  half 
hit  men  from  scurvy ;  while  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  at  the  very  time  when  the  French  and  Spaniards  were 
measuring  an  arc  of  the  meridian  at  Quito,  the  English 
under  Anson  wtre  pillaging  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
and  taming  the  town  of  Psyts.    But  a  romantic  interest 


attaches  to  the  wreck  of  the  "Wager,"  one  of  Anson's  fleet, 
on  a  desert  island  near  Chiloe,  for  it  bore  fruit  in  the 
charming  narrative  of  Byron,  which  will  endure  for  all  time. 
In  1764  Captain  Byron  himself  was  sent  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  round  the  world,  which  led  immediately  after  bia 
return,  to  the  despatch  of  another  to  complete' his-  work, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Wallia. 

The  expedition,  consisting  of  the  "  Dolphin  "  commanded 
by  Captain  Wallia,  and  the  "Swallow"  under  Captain 
Carteret,  sailed  in  September  1766,  but  the  ships  were 
separated  on  entering  the  Pacific  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Wall  is  discovered  Tahiti  on  June  19,  1767,  of 
which  island  he  gave  a  detailed  account,  and  Sir  Charles 
Saunders's  Island;  he  returned  to  England  on  May  17, 1768. 
Carteret  discovered  the  Charlotte  and  Gloucester  Islands, 
and  Pitcairn  Island  on  July  2,  1767 ;  revisited  the  Santa 
Cruz  group,  which  was  discovered  by  Mendaua  and  Qniros ; 
and  discovered  the  strait  separating  New  Britain  from  New 
Ireland.  He  reached  Spilhead  again  on  February  20, 17G9. 
Wallis  and  Carteret  were  followed  very  closely  by"  the 
French  expedition  of  Bougainville,  which  sailed  from  Nantes 
in  November  1766.  Bougainville  had  first  to  perform  to 
him  the  unpleasant  task  of  delivering  up  the  Falkland 
Islands  (Malouines),  where  he  had  encouraged  toe  formation 
of  a  French  settlement,  to  the  Spaniards.  He  then  entered 
the  Pacific,  and  reached  Tahiti  on  April  2,  1768.  Passing 
through  the  New  Hebrides  group  he  touched  at  Batavia, 
and  arrived  at  St  Malo  after  an  absence  Ot  two  years  and 
four  months. 

The  three  voyages  of  Cook  form  an  era  in  the  history  of 
geographical  discovery.  All  his  work  was  thoroughly  and 
completely  done.  Be  systematically  surveyed  every  land  he 
discovered,  collecting  information  touching  every  branch  of 
inquiry,  so  that  his  labours  form  a  very  large  addition  to 
.geographical  knowledge.  James  Cook  was  born  near  Whitby, 
Yorkshire,  in  1728,  and  had  been  marine  surveyor  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador  from  1763  to  1767.  In  the 
latter  year  he  commissioned  the  "  Endeavour  "  and  sailed 
for  Tahiti,  with  the  object  of  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus,  accompanied  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr  Solacder, 
a  pupil  of  Linn  ss  us.  The  transit  was  observed  at  Tahiti 
on  Jane  3,  1769.  After  exploring  Tahiti  and  the  Society 
group,  Cook  was  six  montlw  surveying  the  two  islands  of 
New  Zealand,  and  the  coast  of  New  Sooth  Wales  from 
latitude  38°  S.  to  the  northern  extremity.  Passing  through 
Torres  Strait,  he  touched  at  Batavia,  and  arrived  in  England 
on  Jnne  12,  1771. 

Cook's  second  voyage  was  mainly  intended  to  explore  the 
region  round  tho  Antarctic  Circle  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  meanwhile  a  French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  Kerguelen, 
had  sailed  southwards  in  1771,  and  discovered  the  islsnd 
which  bears  his  name.  Captain  Cook  was  provided  with 
two  vessels  bnilt  at  Whitby,  the  "  Resolution,"  which  ha 
himself  commanded,  and  the  "Adventure"  under  Captain 
F&rneaux,  who  had  been  with  Wallia  After  rounding  the 
Capo  the  two  vessels  reached  a  south  latitude  of  67  15' 
On  March  26,  1773,  Captain  Cook  arrived  at  New  Zealand 
and  proceeded  to  the  Society  Islands,  whence  be  made 
another  voyage  southwards  between  the  moridians  of  170* 
E  and  106  64'  W.  On  this  occasion  he  was  stopped  by  ice 
in  71*  10'  8.  During  the  second  voyage  Cook  visited  Easter 
Island,  discovered  aeveral  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides 
and  New  Caledonia ;  and  on  his  way  horns  by  Cape  Horn, 
in  March  1774,  he  discovered  the  Sandwich  Island  group. 
Arrived  at  Spithead  on  July  30, 1774.  •  The  account  ot 
tho  second  voyage  was  written  by  the  young  naturalist 
George  Forster,  whose  subsequent  work  was  so  justly 
eulogized  by  Humboldt  The  third  voyage  was  intended 
to  attempt  the  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  by 
the  north-east.    The  "  Resolution  "  and  "  Discovery  r 
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in  1776,  and  Cook  again  took  the  route  by  toe  Cape  of 
<Jood  Hope,  la  1777  he  was  at  the  Friendly  group,  and 
on  January  18,  1776,  lie  discovered  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
Ho  than  proceeded  to  the  North  American  coast,  and,  after 
a  stay  of  a  month  in  Nootka  Soend,  he  proceeded  north- 
wards, £xed  the  petition  of  the  western  extremity  of  .America, 
and  surveyed  Behriag  Strait  On  August  17,  1778,  he 
was  stunted  by  tit*  see  in  7flP  41'  N.,  and  named  the 
farthest  risible  point  -on  the  American  shore  Icy  Cape.  Ue 
then  visited  the  Asiatic  ahom  and  disc  a  re  red  Cape  North, 
bearing  op  on  August  23  when  he  was  in  the  18(tth  dugreu 
of  koogitixie.  He  turning  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Captain 
Cook  was  murdered  hy  the  natives  of  Hawaii.  Oa  Febru- 
ary 14,  1779,  hit  aeooad,  Captain  Gierke,  took  the  com- 
mand, and  proceedisg  to  Fetropaulowski  in  the  following 
hununer,  he  again  examined  the  edge  of  the  tea,  bat  only 
gat  to  70"  33'  N.  The  ships  returned  to  England  in 
October  1733L 

la  1785  the  French  Govemsaent  fitted  out  a  very 
carefully-prepared  expedition  of  discovery  at  Brest,  which 

plished  and  experienced  officer.  After  tonching  at  Cuu- 
capciouiu  Chili,  a  ud  at  Easier  Island,  La  Bemuse  proceeded 
to  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  thence  to  the  coast  of 
California,  of  which  he  has  given  a  vary  interesting  account. 
11b  then  wawt  across  the  Pacific  to  Macao,  and  in  July  1787 
he  proceeded  to  explore  the  Calf  of  Tsrtaryend  the  shores 
of  Saghalian,  remaining  some  time  at  Castries  Bay,  so 
named  after  tho  French  minister  of  marine.   Thence  he 


from  the  far  north  dewn  a  meridian  to  the  Navigator  and 
Friend  ly  Islands.  He  was  in  Botaiiy  Bay  in  January  1 7&S , 
and  sailing  thence,  the  explorer,  his  ship,  and  crew  were 
never  seen  again.  Their  fate  was  long  uncertain.  Ia 
September  1791  Captain  D'Entrecasteaux  tailed  from 
Brest  with  two  vessels,  to  seek  for  tidings.  He  visited  tho 
New  Hebrides,  Santo  Cms,  New  Caledonia,  and  Salomon 
imi  made  careful  though  reegh  sarveys  of  the 
i  Archipelago,  islands  earth  of  New  Britain,  and 
part  of  New  Guinea.  DEatrecasteaux  died  on  board  his 
a  hip  on  July  20, 1793,  without  ascertaining  the  fate  of  La 
Perousa.  It  was  Captain  Peter  Dillon  who  at  length 
ascertained,  in  1823,  thai  tho  ships  of  La  Perouse  were 
wrecked  on  the  island  ef  Vanikoro  during  a  hurricane. 

The  work  ef  Captain  Cook  bore  frtrit  in  many  way& 
His  master,  Captain  Bligh,  was  cent  in  the  "  Bounty  "  to 
convoy  breadfruit  plants  from  Tahiti  to  the  Went  Indies. 
Ho  reached  Tahiti  in  October  1766,  and  in  April  1769  a 
mutiny  broke  oat,  end  be,  with  several  o dicers  and  men, 
mi  thrust  into  an  open  boat  in  mid-ocean.  During  the 
remarkable  voyage  he  then  made  to  Timor,  Captain  Bligh 
passed  amoogst  the  northern  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
1  tho  Banks  Group,  nod  made  several  rnn- 
Ho  reached  England  in  March  179a  The 
■  Captain  Edwards,  was  sent  out  in  search 
of- the  "  Bounty,"  aim  discovered  the  islands  of  Cherry  and 
ilitre,  east  of  the  Santa  Cnu  group, but  she  was  eventually 
lost  on  a  reef  in  Torres  Strait.  In  1796-97  Captain 
Wilson,  in  tin  missionary  ship  "  Duff,"  discovered  tho 
Garabicr  and  other  L< lands,  and  rediscovered  the  islands 
known  to  and  seen  by  Quiroe,  bat  Banco  called  the  Duff 
Group,  Another  result  of  Captain  Cook's  work  was  the 
colonization  of  Austrulie.  On  January  16,  1788,  Admiral 
Phillip  and  Captain  Hnntor  arrived  ia  Botany  Bay  in  the 
•  Supply  "  and  "  Sirius,"  foUowed  by  six  transports,  nod 
establudterl  a  colony  at  Poet  Jackson.  Surveys  were  then 
undertaken  in  several  directions.  In  1795  and  1796  M. 
Flinders  and  G.  Bam  were  engaged  on  exploring  work  in 
a  small  boot  called  the  "Tom  Thumb."  In  1797  Bass, 
who  had  boon  a  surgeon,  mado  an  expedition  southwards, 


continued  the  work  of  Cook  from  Bam  Head,  aim  explored 
the  strait  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  1798  he  and 
Flinders  were  surveying  the  east  coast  of  Van  Diemen '■ 
Land,  The  planting  of  a  colony  at  Port  Jackson  led  Co 
the  despatch  of  an  expedition  to  complete  the  exploration 
of  the  Australian  coasts.  The  command  was  given  to 
Captain  Matthew  Flinders.  He  was  furnished  With  n 
vessel  called  the  "  Investigator,"  and  sailed  from  England 
on  July  16,  180L  Commencing  from  Risg  George's  Sound, 
Captain  Flinders  discovered  and  made  a  proHmiuary  survey 
of  all  the  south  coast  of  Australia  to  Bass  Strait,  and  the 
east  coast  from  the  barrier  reef  to  Torres  Strait,  as  well  ao 
the  east  coast  of  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria,  Flinders  mat 
the  French  expedition  under  Baudin  and  Freycinet  with  tho 
two  bhips  "  Ceographe"  and  "  Naturalist^"  wliich  was  en- 
gaged upon  the  same  work.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  tho 
French  in  1804  and  detained  until  1810,  ao  that  his  work 
did  not  appear  before  1814. 

Yet  another  out-come  of  Captain  Cook's  work  was  tho  Vsn- 
voyaga  of  George  Vancouver,  who  had  served  as  a  midship-^™' 
man  in  Cook  s  second  and  third  voyages.  Tho  Spaniards 
under  Quadra  had  commenced  a  survey  of  north-western 
America  and  occupied  Neotka  Sound,  which  their  Govern- 
ment eventually  agreed  to  surrender.  Captain  Vancouver 
was  sent  out  to  receive  the  cession,  and  to  survey  tlte  coast 
from  Cape  Mendocino  northwards.  He  commanded  the  ukl 
"  Discovery,"  and  was  at  work  during  the  seasons  of  -1 792, 
1793,  and  1794,  wintering  at  tlto  Sandwich  Islands.  Re- 
turning home  in  1795,  be  completed  hisnarranvo  and  vary 
valuable  aeries  of  charts,  and  died  ia  1796. 

The  18th .century  saw  the  Arctic  coast  of  North  America  Hwiwt 
reached  at  two  points,  as  well  as  the  first  scientific  attempt  (  "  " 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  Hudson'*  Bay  Company  had  fmDy- 
been  incorporated  in  1670,  and  its  servants  soon  extended 
their  operations  over  a  wide  area  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Canada.  In  1741  Captain  Christopher  Middleton  was 
ordered  to  solve  tho  question  of  o  passage  from  Hudsen'o 
Bay  to  the  westward.  '  Leaving  Fort  Churchill  ia  July 
174  2  he  stood  northwards  and  discovered  the  Wager  River 
and  Repulse  Bay,  bearing  up  again  on  August  9.  Ho  won 
followed  by  Captain  W.  Moor  in  1746,  and  Captain  Coats 
in  1761,  who  examined  the  Wager  Inlet  up  to  the  end.  On 
November  €,  1769,  Samuel  Hearne  was  sent  by  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  to  discover  the  sea  ou  the  north 
side  of  America,  bat  was  obliged  to  return.  Oa  February 
28,  1770,  ho  set  oat  again  from  Fort  Prince  of  Wales ; 
bat,  after  great  hardships,  he  was  again  forced  to  ret  are  to 
the  fort  He  started  once  more  on  December  7,1771,  and 
at  length  reached  the  Coppermine  River,  which  he  surveyed 
to  its  month,  but  his  observations  ore  very  unreliable. 
With  the  same  object  of  reaching  the  sea,  Alexander 
Mackenzie,  with  a  party  of  Canadians,  set  out  from  Fort 
Chepewyan  on  Jane  3,  1789,  end  descended  a  river  which 
bears  the  explorer's  name.  His  account  of  the  journey  ia 
even  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of  Hearne. 

In  February  1773  the  Royal  Society  submitted  a  proposal 
to  the  king  for  an  expedition  to  try  how  far  navigation 
was  possible  towards  the  Pole.  The  "  Racchorso  "  ones 
"  Carcass  "  bombs  were  selected  as  best  adapted  for  thei 
service,  and  Captains  Phipps  and  Lutwidge  were  appointed 
to  command  them.  The  expedition  sailed  on  June  2,  1773,' 
and  sighted  the  coast  of  Spitsbergen  on  the  28th.  Captain 
Phipps  stood  into  every  opening  he  could  find  in  the  ice, 
but  was  invariably  b topped  by  a  solid  barrier.  He  ex- 
amined a  lino  extending  over  twenty  degrees  of  longitude, 
and  found  no  opening  in  the  heavy  polar  pack  in  any  direc- 
tion. After  a  very  careful  and  persevering  examination  of 
the  ice,  the  expedition  returned  to  England  in  September. 
The  highest  latitude  reached  was  80s  48'  N.  But  the  most 
important  Arctic  work  in  the  16th  century  was  performed 
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by  tbe  Russians,  for  they  succeeded  in  delineating  the 
whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia.  Some  of  this  work, 
indeed,  was  done  at  a  still  earlier  date.  Tbe  Coeeack 
Deschneff  made  au  extraordinary  voyage,  in  the  summer  of 
1618,  from  the  rirer  Kolyma,  through  Behring  Strait  to 
Anadyr,  a  performance  which  has  never  since  been  equalled. 
Between  1736  and  17o0  tbe  mates  Manin  and  Sterlcgofl 
made  their  way  in  small  sloops  from  tlie  mouth  of  tbe 
Yenisei  as  far  north  as  76°  15'  N.  The  land  from  Taimyr 
to  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  most  northern  extremity  of  Siberia, 
was  mapped  by  the  mate  Chelyuskin,  who  discovered  the 
extreme  point  in  May  1742.  To  the  east  of  Cape  Chelyus- 
kin the  Russians  encountered  greater  difficulties.  They 
'built  small  vessels  at  Yakntak  on  the  Lena,  900  mile* 
from  its  mouth,  whence  the  first  expedition  was  des- 
patched under  Lieutenant  Prontschicbuff  iu  1735.  He 
tailed  from  the  mouth  of  tbe  Lena  to  the  mouth,  of 
the  Olonek;  where  he  wintered,  and  on  September  1, 
1736,  he  got  as  far  a*  77°  29'  N.,  within  five  miles  of  Capo 
Chelyuskin,  which  is  in  77°  34'  N.  Both  he  and  his  young 
wife  died  of  scurvy,  and  the  vessel  returned.  A  second 
expedition;  under  Lieutenant  Laptieff,  started  from  the  Lena 
in  1739,  but  encountered  mosses  of  drift  ice  in  Chatanga 
bay,  and  with  this  ended  the  voyages  to  the  westward  of 
the  Lena.  Several  attempts  were  also  made  to  navigate 
the  sea  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kolyma.  In  1736  Lieutenant 
Laptieff  sailed,  but  was  stopped  by  the  drift  ice  in  August", 
and  in  1739,  during  another  trial,  he  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Indigirka,  where  he  wintered.  In  the  season  of 
1740  he  continued  his  voyage  to  beyond  the  Kolyma, 
wintering  at  Nijni  Kolymsk.  In  1725  Vitus  Behring,  a 
Dane  in  the  Russian  service,  received  his  instructions  from 
Peter  tbe  Great  a  few  days  before  the  czar's  death.  Two 
■vessels  ware  built  for  Behring  at  Okhotsk,  and  sailing  in 
July  1728,  he  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  strait  between 
Asia  and  America  which  bears  bis  name.  In  September 
17(0  Behnng  again  sailed  from  Okhotsk,  with  Stellar  on 
board  as  naturalist  In  June  1741  Commodore  Behring 
named  the  magnificent  peak  on  the  coast  of  North  America 
Mount  St  Elias,  and  explored  the  Aleutian  Islands.  In 
November  the  ship  was  wrecked  on  Bohring  Island;  and 
the  gallant  Dane,  worn  out  with  scurvy,  died  there  on  the 
8th  of  December  1741.  In  March  1770amerchant  named 
Liakboff  saw  a  Lar^eherd  of  reindeer  coining  from  the  north 
to  the  Siberian  coast,  which  induced  him  to  start  in  a 
fv  edge  in  the  direction  whence  they  came.  Tliua  tbe  New 
Siberian  Islands  ware  discovered,  and  for  years  afterwards 
tlie  seekers  for  foisil  ivory  resorted  to  them.  The  Busaiin 
Captain  Yassili  Tchitschakoff  in  1765  and  1766  made  two 

Eoratvering  attempts  to  penetrate  the  ice  north  of  Spitz- 
ergen,  and  reached  to  80°  30'  N.,  and  Russian  parties 
twice  wintered  at  Bell  Sound.  But  the  result  was  the  same 
as  all  others. have  obtained  before  and  since;  the  Spits- 
bergen route  is  evidently  not  the  way  to  tbe  Pole. 

The  18th  century  raw  great  progress  in  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  geographical  material,  and  in  the  work 
of  surveying  and  map-making.  Collection*  of  voyage*  and 
travels  were  brought  together  iu  the  four  quarto  volumes 
of  Astley  (1745)  and  the  two  folios  of  Harris  (1764) ; 
while  Dr  Hawkesworth  edited  the  Government  voyages  to 
the  Pacific  in  1773.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  the  great 
patron  of  geography  in  England,  aided  by  the  indefati- 
gable labours  of  such  critical  geographers  as  Hotmail, 
Dalrymple,  and  Barrington ;  while  in  France  the  great 
cartographer  D'Anville  introduced  a  habit  of  critical  ac- 
curacy, and  caused  a  complete  revolution  in  tho  art  of  map- 
naking.  , 

Towards  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  recognized  that 
reography  served  more  extensive  and  important  uses  than 
tad  ever  before  been  supposed.    The  route  survey  was 


sufficient  for  the  traveller  or  soldier,  while  accurate  chart* 
guided  the  manner  across  the  ocean.  But  surveys  are  also 
the  basis  of  statistics  and  of  administration,  and  rigorous 
accuracy  became  necessary.  Surveys  on  a  trigonometrical 
basis,  which  have  been  proceeding  in  all  tbe  countries  iu 
Europe  (except  Turkey)  and  in  India  during  the  present, 
were  commenced  in  the  last  century.  In  Great  Britain  .the 
Ordnance  Survey  was  begun  in  April  1784,  when  General 
Roy  measured  a  base  line  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The 
triangulation  of  the  British  Isles  was  commenced  in  1784 
and  completed  in  1852.  Maps  based  on  trigonometrical 
surveys  may  eventually  explain  aod  illustrate  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  whole  globe,  but  at  present  they  are  neces- 
sarily confined  to  those  nations  which  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  civilization.  Countries  which  are  not  so  advanced  are. 
still  obliged  to  be  content  with  such  maps  as  sufficed  for 
all  the  world  in  the  last  century,  before  the  results  of 
trigonometrical  surveys  were  available.  Those  secondary 
maps  are  adapted  for  the  requirements  of  the  countries 
which  use  them,  being  based  on  positions  fixed  by  astro- 
nomical observations,  on  cross  bearings,  and  often  on  chained 
distances.  The  third  class  of  maps  includes  the  work  of 
explorers  of  unknown  or  little  known  regions,  and  of  geo- 
graphers who  delineate  the  features  of  such  regions  by 
compilation  and  by  intelligent  collation  of  the  work  of 
travellers.  There  are  thus  throe  grand  divisions  in  the 
character  and  uses  of  maps.  There  are  first  those  which 
aim  at  minute  accuracy,  and  which  are  intended  as  docu- 
ments for  administrative  purposes,  and  in  punning  exact 
statistical  investigations.  Secondly,  there  are  maps  which 
are  based  on  less  accurate  surveys  of  countries  less  populous 
or  less  advanced  in  civilization;  these  are  useful  for 
political,  geographical,  and  military  purposes,  but  are  not 
to  be  relied  on  to  the  same  extent  or  in  the  same  way  as 
is  the  case  with  those  based  on  trigonometrical  surveya 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  roughly  compiled  maps  of  little 
known  regions,  which  are  constantly  in  course  of  Improve- 
ment, and  which  do  the  work  of  pioneers. 

In  treating  here  of  the  progress  of  geographical  discovery 
in  tho  present  century,  it  is  to  those  who  prepare  the  last 
class  of  maps,  to  the  pioneers — the  discoverers — that  we 
must  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  confine  our  attention. 
We  propose  to  review  the' work  of  discoverers  and  explorers 
of  the  19th  century  hi  two  sections  as  regards  time, — first 
during  the  first  thirty,  and  secondly  during  the  last  forty- 
eight  years.  The  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  founded 
in  1830,  and  forms  a  landmark.  In  each  period  we  shall 
tJce  first  the  work  done  in  Asia,  then  Africa,  then  America, 
then  Australia,  then  Polynesia,  and  finally  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  British  rule  in  India  was 
extended  over  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  almost  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  the  attention  of  explorers  was  drawn  to  tbe  mighty 
mass  of  the  Himalayas.  Captain  Herbert,  in  1818,  at 
tern  pad  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  physical  charactei 
of  this  great  range,  and  Moorcroft  reached  the  Manaarows 
lake,  and  the  upper  courses  of  the  Indus  and  Sutlej  ;  while 
I  Mr  Manning,  in  1811,  was  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
visited  Lasse,  the  capital  of  Tibet  The  mission  of  Sit 
John  Malcolm  to  Persia  in  1808  led  to  much  geographical 
work  being  achieved.  On  his  staff  was  Mscdonald  Kinneir, 
who  wrote  a  valuable  memoir  on  the  geography  of  Persia  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  Lieutenant  J.  Macartney,  under 
Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  was  collecting  materials  for  a  map 
of  Afghanistan.  In  1810  Pottinger  and  Christie  made  an 
important  journey  through  Baluchistan  by  different  routes, 
Christie  afterwards  visitinp  Herat  and  Yczd  :  nod  in  1827 
Mr  Stirling  of  tho  Bengal  Civil  Service  crossed  the  IlazArah 
mountains. 

The  close  of  the  war  in  1815  led  to  numerous  efforts  for 
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itie  furtherance  of  geographical  discovery ,  especially  in 
Africa  and  the  for  north.  In  1818  to  1820  Captain  Lyon, 
R.N.,  and  Mr  Ritchie  landed  at  Tripoli,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mourzouk ;  and  this  led  to  the  mora  important  ex- 
pedition of  Major  Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton,  R.N., 
which  was  despatched  by  the  Government.  They  landed 
at  Tripoli  in  1823,  and  advanced  into  the  interior  as  fur  as 
the  east  coast  of  Lake  Tchad,  of  which  they  gave  a  most 
interesting  account,  obtaining  latitudes  by  meridian  alti- 
tudes and  fongitudes  by  lunar  observations,  Clapperton's 
furthest  point  was  at  Saccatoo,  westward  of  the  lake,  and 
here  he  was  forced  to  turn  back.  But  in  1625  he  was 
again  employed  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  this 
time  he  started  from  the  Atlantic  side  with  his  faithful 
servant  Richard  Lander.  Landing  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Saccatoo  from  the  west  side,  thus 
completing  a  route  from  Tripoli  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
coast  of  Guinea.  But  at  Saccatoo  the  gallant  sailor  suc- 
cumbed at  last,  dying  on  the  13th  of  April  1827.  His 
faithful  servant  Lauder  returned  to  the  coast;  aud  in  1830 
be  and  his  brother  wcro  employed  to  explore  the  course  of 
the  Niger  or  Quorra.  They  embarked  on  the  river  near 
Boossa,  passed  through  the  Yorriba  country,  and  came  out 
at  the  mouth  of  tlio  Nun. 

The  Admiralty  also  considered  that  a  river  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  Zaire  or  Congo  ought  to  be  explored. 
Captain  Tuekoy,  R.N.,  was  selected  to  conduct  the  Congo 
expedition,  and  received  command  of  a  steamer  called  the 
M  Congo,"  with  a  crew  of  49  officers  and  men.  The  expedi- 
tion reached  tho  mouth  of  the  great  river  on  July  5f  1816, 
and  proceeded  up  to  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  Yellala,  the 
farthest  point  hitherto  reached.  Captain  Tuckey,  with  15 
of  his  party,  landed  on  the  north  shore  on  the  14th  of 
August;  and,  after  travelling  for  about  40  miles  over  a  hilly 
country,  he  reached  the  head  of  the  falls  and  the  banks  of 
the  upper  river.  He  had  explored  the  river  for  a  distance 
of  280  miles  from  the  sea.  But  death  overtook  the  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  and  several  officers,  and  the 
"  Congo  "  returned  in  commaud  of  the  master,  Mr  Fitz- 
maurice,  after  executing  the  survey  from  the  foot  of  the 
falls  to  Embomma. 

South  America  had  produced  two  eminent  physical  geo- 
graphers, namely,  Caldas  of  Bogota  and  Unanue  of  Lima, 
before  the  sceuery  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Andes  became 
familiar  to  Europe  through  the  charming  narratives  of 
Humboldt  It  was  in  1799  that  the  great  Prussian  natu- 
ralist embarked  at  Corufia,  and  landed  at  Cumaua  on  the 
coast  of  Venezuela.  His  observant  eye  and  bright  imagina- 
tion, combined  with  habits  of  scientific  thought,  produced 
pictures  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  regions  he  explored 
which  are  quite  unequalled.  What  he  said  of  George 
Forster  is  even  more  true  of  himself :  "  He  depicted  in 
pleasing  colours  the  changing  stages  of  vegetation,  the  rela- 
tions of  climate  and  articles  of  food  in  their  influence  on 
the  civilization  of  mankind;  All  that  can  give  truth,  indi- 
viduality, and  distinctiveness  to  the  delineation  of  exotic 
nature  is  united  in  his  work."  The  Orinoco  and  Cassiquiari, 
the  falls  of  Tequondama,  the  mountains  of  Quindiu, 
Chimborazo,  and  Quito,  Cajaroarca,  and  the  upper  Amazon, 
and  the  varied  scenery  of  Mexico,  are  imprinted  on  the 
imagination  with  life-like  form  and  colouring  by  this  great 
master  of  description.  His  service  to  geography  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  mere  discoverer.  Humboldt  left 
the  New  World  in  1804. 

The  greatest  and  most  important  enterprise,  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  was  the  renewal  of  Arctic  exploration  under 
the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Barrow.  To  the  great  work  of 
Scoresby,  and  to  the  careful  observations  of  himself  and  his 
father,  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  exhaustive  account  of 
the  Spitzbergen  seas,  and  of  the  ice  which  encumbers  them. 


When  the  Government  expeditions  were  undertaken,  the 
volumes  of  Scoresby  formed  a  storehouse  of  useful  and 
well-digested  information.  The  true  object  of  modern 
Arctic  enterprise  has  been  the  advancement  of  science,  a 
noble  and  sufficient  reason  for  incurring  expenditure  and 
facing  danger*  aud  hardships.  In  consequence  of  Sir  John 
Barrow's  representations,  orders  were  given  in  1818  for  thf 
preparation  of  four  vessels  for  Arctic  service, — two  to  attempt 
the  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  two  to 
attempt  an  approach  to  the  North  Pole.  But,  as  Sir  John 
Barrow  himself  explained,  the  main  objects  were  not  the 
accomplishment  of  voyages  by  theso  routes,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  knowledge.  Sir  John  Ross,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  two  expeditions,  circumnavigated  Baffin's  Bay  on 
the  track  of  that  great  navigator,  and  re-established  his 
fame.  Captain  Buchan,  who  led  the  other,  battled  with 
the  impenetrable  pack  to  the  north  of  Spitzbergen,  lrke 
Phipps  before  him,  and  then  returned.  There  can  be  no 
great  success  without  continuity  of  effort  and  perseverance, 
and  the  early  voyages  of  this  century  achieved  lasting 
results,  because  those  who  sent  them  out  were  endowed 
with  tenacity  of  purpose.  No  sooner  had  Ross  returned 
than  Parry  was  appointed  to  command,  two  strongly  built 
vessels,  the  "Hecla"  and  "Griper,"  and  to  proceed  on  the 
same  service.  On  the  11th  of  May  1819  Parry  sailed,  and 
on  the  1st  of  August  he  entered  the  portals  of  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  commenced  the  discovery  of  a  new  region.  Ho 
succeeded  in  sailing  for  300  miles  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  islands  which  now  bear  his  name,  among  ice  floes  of 
moderate  thickness,  until  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  im- 

Cinetrable  polar  pack  at  the  western  extreme  of  Melville 
land.  He  went  as  far  as  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  any 
vessel  to  go  in  this  direction,  and  then  wintered  in  a 
harbour  of  Melville  Island.  In  1820  he  returned  with  a 
rich  harvest  of  scientific  observations,  and  of  valuable  in- 
formation in  all  branches  of  inquiry.  This  first  expedition 
was  most  successful.  Parry's  second  voyage  was  into 
Hudson's  Bay  in  search  of  a  passage  westward  in  that  direc- 
tion. He  discovered  a  strait  (that  of  "  Fury  and  Hecla  "), 
and  passed  two  winters  1821-23  on  the  coast  of  Melville 
Peninsula.  The  third  voyage  (1824-25)  was  again  up 
Baffin's  Bay;  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  and  one  of  his  vessels, 
the  "Fury,"  was  lost,  Still  every  voyage,  whether  success- 
ful or  not  in  its  main  object,  brought  back  valuable  results. 
Meanwhile  the  "  Griper,"  commanded  by  Captain  Clavering, 
had,  in  1823,  penetrated  through  the  ice  to  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland  in  76s  N.,  to  enable  Captain  Sabine  to  take 
pendulum  observations  in  that  position.  The  Russian 
Captain  Lutke  had  also  surveyed  the  west  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  from  1821  to  1824.  Parry,  after  his  return  from 
the  third  voyage,  proposed  an  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole  by 
travelling  over  the  ice  during  the  summer,  on  the  Spitzberge  □ 
meridians.  He  sailed  on  this  service  in  the  "  Hecla"  on 
the  3d  of  April  1827,  and,  after  placing  her  in  a  secure 
harbour  in  Spitzbergen,  he  began  his  bold  and  interesting 
attempt  with  two  boats,  fitted  with  runners  for  being 
dragged  over  the  ice.  But  the  whole  mass  of  ice  was  drift- 
ing south  faster  than  Parry's  men,  with  all  their  efforts, 
could  advance  north.  However,  on  July  23,  1827,  he 
attained  the  latitude  of  82*  45'  N.,  which  continued  to  be 
the  highest  parallel  ever  reached  by  man  until  Captain 
Markham  went  beyond  it  in  1875.  Parry  returned  to 
England  in  October.  Another  expedition  of  a  private 
character  left  England  in  June  1829  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Ross,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  distin- 
guished nephew  James  C.  Ross.  In  August  they  reached 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  then  proceeded  southwards  down 
Regent's  Inlet,  wintering  on  the  most  northern  peninsula 
of  America,  t5  which  Ross  gave  the  name  of  Boothia.  Here 
they  passed  three  winters,  while,  during  the  intervening 
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summers,  gome  exploring  work  was  accomplished,  and 
James  Robs  planted  the  Union  Jack  on  the  North  Magnetic 
Pole  oa  the  1st  of  Jane  1831.  At  last  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  little  vessel  the  "Victory,"  and  make  their 
way  to  the  whalers  in  Baffin's  Bay  in  open  boats.  They 
were  picked  np  and  arrived  in  England  after  an  absence  of 
fonr  years. 

While. these  ontd  and  perilous  voyages  wero  being  con- 
ducted in  the  Arctic  seas,  a  series  of  land  journeys  completed 
the  delineation  of  the  northern  coast  of  America,  which  had 
just  been  touched  at  two  points  in  the  latt  century,  by 
Uearne  and  Mackenzie.  From  1819  to  1823  the  gallant 
Sir  John  Franklin,  with  Dr  Richardson  and  George 
Back,  were  struggling  to  explore  the  Arctic  coast  eastward 
from  the  month  of  the  Coppermins  River.  After  grout 
sufferings  they  embarked  on  the  river  on  June  30,  1820, 
reaching  the  mouth  on  July  18,  and  exploring  550  miles 
of  coast  line  to  the  eastward,  as  far  as  Point  Turnaguin. 
On  the  return  journey  across  the  barren  lands,  the  party 
escaped  death  from  starvation  almost  by  a  miracle.  Un- 
daunted by  this  terrible  experience,  Franklin,  Richardson, 
and  Back  started  on  another  expedition  in  1825,  this  time 
by  descending  the  Mackenzie  River.  Reaching  its  mouth 
on  July  7,  Franklin  and  Back  discovered  374  miles  of  coast 
to  the  westward,  as  far  as  Return  Reef ;  while  Richardson 
explored  the  space  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
Coppermine.  In  1833  Back  undertook  a  third  journey 
with  the  object  of  succouring  the  Rosses,  who  had  long  been 
missing.  He  discovered  and  explored  the  Back  or  Great 
Fish  River  for  530  miles, -and  in  July  1834  reached  its 
mouth  in  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  gaps  on  the  north  coast, 
which  were  left  by  Franklin  and  Back,  were  subsequently 
filled  in  by  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  In 
1837  Messrs  Simpson  and  Dcase,  in  a  boat,  conneoted 
Return  Reef  with  Cape  Barrow.  In  1839  the  same  ex- 
plorers went  from  Cape  Turnagain  to  the  mouth  of  Back's 
River,  and  still  further  eastward  to  Castor  and  Pollux  River. 
On  August  26,  1839,  Simpson  built  a  cairn  at  Cape 
Herschel,  on  King  William  Island,  separated  by  a  strait  ten 
miles  wide  from  the  mainland.  Dr  Rae  was  sent  in  1846 
to  winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  in  1847  ha  travelled  round 
the  Gulf  of  Akkoolee  and  connected  the  work  of  Ross  in 
)s>oothia  with  that  of  Parry  during  his  second  voyage.  In 
1854  he  united  the  work  of  Ross  with  that  of  Simpson,  and 
ascertained  that  Boothia  was  connected  with  the  mainland 
of  America  by  an  isthmus.  Thus  the  whole  northern  coast 
of  America  was  explored  and  delineated  without  a  break. 

The  Russians  were  engaged  on  daring  Arctic  exploration 
at  the  sajae  time.  In  1809  to  1812  a  Russian  officer  named 
Hcdenstrom  surveyed  the  New  Siberia  Islands;  and  in 
1821  Lieutenant  Anjon  made  further  investigations  respect- 
ing the  state  of  the  ice  to  the  northward.  Baron  Wrangell 
prosecuted  similar  researches  from  his  headquarters  at  Nijni 
Kolymsk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kolyma.  He  made  four 
eledge  journeys  over  the  Polar  Sea  from  1820  to  1823,  ex- 
ploring the  coawt  from  the  Kolyma  to  Cape  Chelogskoi,  and 
making  several  attempts  to  advance  northwards,  but  always 
encountering  weak  ice.  WrangeU's  interesting  narrative  is 
as  important  addition  to  Arctic  literature 

The  Russians,  as  well  as  the  French,  sent  several  voyages 
into  the  Pacific  during  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century. 
In  1804  Admiral  -Krusenstern  mads  a  voyago  round  tho 
world,  and  his  pupil.  Otto  von  Kotxebue,  son  of  the 
dramatist,  commanded  tho  "Rurick"  from  1815  to  1818 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  discovered  the  great  bay 
known  as  Kotxebuo  Sound,  Bounded  inBehring  Strait,  and 
mado  careful  observations  of  the  currents.  Wintering  in 
California  he  returned  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  the  follow- 
ing spring';  and  during  the  voyage  homewards  he  dis- 


Komansoff  and  Krusenstern  in  the  Dangerous  Archipelago, 
During  another  Russian  voyage,  commanded  by  Billing- 
hausen,  Lazareff  and  other  coral  islands  in  the  Dangerooo 
Archipelago  were  discovered,  and  in  1828  Captain  Lutka, 
in  the  "  Seniavine,"  surveyed  the  Caroline  group.  Captaio 
Freycinet,  the  officer  wno  served  with  Baudin  and  edited 
his  work,  also  examined  the  Caroline  Islands  in  the  "Urania" 
in  1819,  but  his  voyage  was  mainly  in  the  interests. of 
natural  history.  Duperry  in  1822-23  did  some  surveying 
work  on  the  coast  of  New  Ireland.  But  the  most  important 
French  voyage  was  that  of  Dninont  D'Urville,  who  was)- 
sent  out  to  seek  for  traces  of  La  Pe rouse  in  1828.  lit 
'  visited  Tecopia  and  other  islands  in  the  "  Astrolabe,"  and 
was  nearly  a  month  at  Vnnikoro  collecting  relics  of  the  ill- 
fated  expedition.  The  voyage  of  D'Urville  contributed 
largely  to  the  advancement  of  science  and  resulted  in  too 
publication  of  a  magnificent  work  in  1830. 

The  only  English  scientific  voyage  to  the  Pacific  in  this 
period  was  sent  out  mainly  to  co-operate  with  Parry  in  his 
third  voyage,  and  Franklin  in  his  second  journey.  It  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Beechey,  who  had  been  first  Non- 
tenant with  Parry  during  his  first  Arctic  voyage,  and  oo 
May  19,  1825,  he  sailed  from  Spithead  in  H.MS  «'  Blos- 
som." After  visiting  Easter,  Gambier,  Pitcairn,  and  other 
islands,  the  "  Blossom "  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  May  20, 
1826,  and  in  July  she  was  in  Behring  Strait,  entering 
Kotxebue  Sound  on  the  224.  '  Proceeding  along  the  north 
coast  of  America,  the  ship's  barge  got  as  far  as  156"  21'  W. 
to  a  low  cape  called  Point  Barrow,  at  the  very  time  wLesv 
Franklin  and  Back  were  at  Return  Reef,  The  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  coast  was  made  under  circumstances  which 
demanded  great  fortitude  and  perseverance,  and  reflect* 
credit  on  the  officers  and  crew.  The  "  Blossom  "  returned 
to  Honolulu  in  January  1827,  and  arrived  at  Macao  on  tho 
12th  of  April  Captain  Beechey  next  proceeded  to  survey 
the  Loo  Choo  and  Booin  Islands,  snd,  after  anothe'  visit, 
to  the  far  north,  and  the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico, 
he  returned  homo  by  Cape  Horn  and  arrived  at  Woolwich* 
on  October  12,  1828.  His  valuable  and  interesting  narra- 
tive, in  two.  volumes,  was  published  in  1831.  Mr  James 
Weddell,  a  master  in  the  navy,  made  a  voyage  to  the 
Antarctio  Ocean  in  1822-24,  and  went  as  far  south  as  74*. 

Tho  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  founded  in  1830, 
and  forma  a  landmark  m  the  history  of  discovery.  Tin- 
men who  initiated  the  idea  and  gave  it  shape  wero  Sir  John 
Barrow,  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  Sir  Roderick  Murcbisow. 
Mr  Robert  Brown  (Princept  Botanieorvm),  and  Mr  BartW 
Frera.  They  formed  the  Foundation  Committee.  The  first 
president  was  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  vice-presideuts  Sir 
John  Barrow,  Colonel  Leake,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  Mr 
Greenough.  Through  this  organization  explorers  and 
Students  were  encouraged  and  assisted,  information  Wis) 
systematically  collected  and  arranged,  and  the  work  of  dis- 
covery "was  advanced.  A  similar  society  in  Paris  preceded; 
that  of  London  in  point  of  time,  and  now  every  civilized 
country  has  established  a  Geographical  Society. 

Our  rapid  review  of  the  progress  of  discovery  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Geographical  Society  will  commonce  with 
the  continent  of  Asi*,  where  there  were  and  still  are  vast 
and  most  interesting  unexplored  regions.  In  British  Indie 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey  has  been  proceeded  with,  and  ia 
now  approaching  completion.  During  its  progress  the 
Himalayan  peaks  were  measured,  and  in  1848  8ir  Andrew 
Waagh  fixed  the  height  of  the  loftiest,  which  he  named 
Mount  Everest,  at  29,002  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1831 
Humboldt  published  his  An*  Centrals,  which,  with  th. 
Erdhtnde  t«on  Atit*  of  Carl  Ritter,  gave  new  and  dearer 
ideas  of  the  orography  of  Central  Asia.  Many  travellers 
explored  the  remoter  parts  of  the  Himalayan  chain ;  while, 
in  1848,  Dr  Hooker  in  Sikkim,and  Dr  Thomson  in  Ladak, 
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teacUed~tbe  summits  of  the  panes  leading  to  Tibet  and 
lYarkand  Oar  relations  with  Afghanistan  led  to  farther 
exploration.  In  1840  Lieutenants  Abbott,  Conollj,  and 
Shakespear  visited  Khiva,  and  in  1641  Colonels  Stoddart 
and  Conolly  were  murdered  at  Bokhara,  while  Eldrcd 
Pottinger  gallantly  defended  Herat  Sir  Alexander  Barnes 
had  previously  made  bis  remarkable  journey  from  Cabul  to 
Bokhara  and  back  through  Persia,  and  io  1838  Lieutenant 
Wood  of  the  Radian  Navy  discovered  the  source  of  the  Oxus. 
Rntekoff  end  other  Russian  officers,  in  1848  and  subsequent 
years,  survoyed  the  aea  of  Aral,  and  Middendorf  made  ex- 
tensive explorations  and  discoveries  in  Siberia,  After  the 
Afghan  war  it  was  long  before  any  progress  was  made  in  the 
exploration  of  Central  Asia,  but  through  the  opening  of  the 
treaty  ports  in  China  and  tbo  navigation  of  the  Yangtsze  a 
considerable  increase  was  made  in  oar  knowledge  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  In  1869  Mr  R.  R  Shaw  and  Mr  Haywood 
reached  the  cities  of  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  and  Mr  Shaw 
published  a  moat  graphic  account  of  the  physical  aspects  of 
Eastern  Turkestan.  In  the  previous  year  Mr  Ney  Elias 
surveyed  tlie  Yellow  River  of  China,  and  afterwards  made 
a  journey  through  a  previously  unknown  portion  of  western 
Mongolia;  and  during  1866-68  the  distinguished  French 
geographer  Lieutenant  Gamier  surveyed  the  course  of  the 
great  Cambodian  river.  The  Russians,  meanwhile,  in  their 
advance  into  Central  Asia,  had  enabled  scientific  travellers 
like  Fedchonko  and  others  to  explore  Khokand  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Pamir,  and  the  more  adventurous 
Prjewalski  made  important  journeys  through  Mongolia  and 
to  the  frontiers  of  Tibet  Colonels  Walker  and  Mont 
gomerie,  of  the  great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  India, 
organized  a  system  of  training  native  explore  re,  who  made 
journeys  across  the  Pamir  and  to  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Oxas,  as  well  as  through  the  previously  unknown  parts  of 
Tibet  In  the  last  mission  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  to 
Kashgar,  Captain  Trotter  of  tho  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India  formed  one  of  the  staff.  He  did  much  valuable  ex- 
ploring work  on  tee  Pamir  table-land,  and  verified  the  work 
of  Lieutenant  Wood  at  the  aoorce  of  the  Oxos.  In  1845 
MM.  Hue  and  Gabet  travelled  through  Tibet;  and  in 
western  China  the  French  missionaries  have  since  done  use- 
ful geographical  work.  English  diplomatic  officers  have 
found  their  way  from  the  south-western  provinces  of  China 
into  Burmafa,  and  Baron  Richthofen  has  made  very  exten- 
eive  exploring  journeys  through  the  Chine.se  empire.  The 
most  important  journey  across  Arabia  in  the  present  ceu- 
tnrjr  was  made  by  Mr  W.  Qifford  Palgrave  in  1863. 
AAic*  Geographical  discoverers  of  the  19th  century  have  had  a 
great  work  to  do  in  Africa.  D'Anville  and  his  successors 
.cleared  off  ell  that  was  uncertain  on  the  map,  nil  that  had 
come  from  the  information  given  by  Du?.rte  Lopes  to 
Pigafetta,  and  from  Leo  Africanus,  and  left  a  great  blank. 
James  Brace  and  Mungo  Park,  Clapperton  and  Tuckey, 
merely  touched  the  edges  or  penetrated  in  single  lines 
acrofw  the  vast  unknown  area.  But  they  have  been 
followed  by  many  others,  and  now  great  progress  has  been 
made.  In  1831  Monteiro  and  Gamitta  were  sent  by  the 
Portuguese'  Government,  in  the  footsteps  of  La  Cards,  to 
the  capital  of  Cazembe ;  while,  in  1849  and  184S-47, 
Ladislaua  Magyar  and  Graca  explored  some  of  the  southern 
affluentB  of  the  Conga  RiippeU  (1838),  Harris  (1843), 
and  Dr  Beke  (1810),  Lefebvre  and  Dillon  (1839-43), 
Ferret  and  Galinier  (1847)  improved  the  existing  know- 
ledge of  Abyssinia,  to  which  a  further  important  contribu- 
tion was  made  by  the  expeditionary  field  force  sent  in  1867- 
68  to  enforce  the  release  of  English  captives ;  and  progress 
was  made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Egyptian  Government, 
in  exploring  the  White  Nile  above  Khartoum.  In  1849 
the  discoveries  of  Denham  and  Clapperton  were  followed  up 
by  Richardson,  Overweg,  and  Berth,  who,  like  their  pre- 


uccessors,  went  iron)  Tripoli  to  Mourzouk,  tne  capital  of 
Fextan.  The  two  first  died  in  Africa,  bat  Dr  Berth 
returned  home  with  a  rich  harvest  of  results.  He  reached 
Kouka  the  capital  of  Boroou,  on  Lake  Tchad,  and  in  1851 
ha  visited  the  south  side  of  that  lake,  and  advanced  some 
distance  to  the  eastward.  In  1852  ho  was  at  Saccotoo, 
where  Clapperton  died,  whence  he  crossed  the  Niger  and 
eventually  reached  Timbuctoo.  After  a  stay  of  some 
months  Dr  Berth  left  Timbuctoo  in  March  1854,  and  got 
back  to  Tripoli  in  the  end  of  1855,  being  the  sole  surv  ivor 
of  his  party.  Dr  VogeL  in  1853-57,  followed  up  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  direction  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  fell  a  victim 
to  science;  and  the  researches  of  Dr  Baikie  in  1854  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  the  Landers  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Niger.  Dr  Baikie  also  explored  200  miles  of 
the  river  Chadda  or  Benne. 

On  theea»toru  coast  of  Africa,  the  missionaries  Rebmann 
and  Krapf  ascertained  the  existence  of  the  snowy  peaks  of 
Kenia  and  Kilimanjaro  near  the  equator,  and  collected 
reports  touching  the  equatorial  lakes  in  the  interior.  This 
led  to  the  expedition  of  Captain  Burton  in  1857,  who,  ac- 
companied by  Captain  Speke,  lauded  opposite  to  Zanzibar,' 
and,  advancing  westward,  discovered  Lake  Tanganyika, 
Captain  Burton's  admirable  description  of  the  region 
between  tho  coast  and  the  great  lake  he  had  discovered  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  African  descriptive 
geography.  His  companion.  Captain  Speke,  made  an  ex- 
cursion northwards  to  the  southern  coast  of  a  lake' which 
hs  judged  to  be  a  main  source  of  the- Nile.  In  this  belief 
he  again  set  out  in  1860  to  attempt  the  achievement  of  a 
journey  from  Bagamoyo,  opposite  Zanzibar,  to  the  Nile. 
This  great  enterpriw)  was  crowned  with  success.  •  Spoke 
traced  out  the  western  shore,  and  visited  the  northern  outlet, 
of  the  Victoria  Nyanxa,  the  main  reservoir  of  the  White 
Nile.  He  then  marched  northwards  to  Gondokoro  and 
descended  the  Nila  He  had  heard  of  a  second  great  Nil* 
reservoir,  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker  discovered  in  1864,  end 
named  the  Albert  Nyanxa.  The  Bahr  el  G  basal  and  other 
western  feeders  of  the  Nile  were  visited  by  Consul 
Petherick,  and  explored  in  1868-71  by  Dr  Schweinfurth, 
whose  work  ranks  with  that  of  Burton  as  a  record  of  African 
discovery. 

The  travels  of  Dr  Livingstone  in  Southern  Africa  also  Linn 
added  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  *  ton* 
that  continent  In  1848  he  started  from  Cape  Colony, 
visited  Lake  Ngamt  in  1849,  and  eventually  reached  the 
Portuguese  town  of  St  Paul  Loan  da  in  1855.  Thence 
ho  marched  across  the  continent,  discovering  the  great  falls 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coarse  of  the  Zambesi  In 
his  .second  expedition  he  proceeded  np  the  Zambesi  and  its 
tributary  the  Shire,  and  discovered  the  Lake  Nyaaas.  On 
his  third  and  last  expedition  he  landed  on  the  east  coast 
ut  the  mouth  of  the  Rovuma,  and  made  his  way  thence  to 
Lake  Nyassa,  The  great  traveller  then  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Dr  Locerdii  and  Monteiro  to  the  Cazembe's  capital, 
and  thence  to  Lake  Tanganyika.  From  Ujijt,  on  that  lake, 
he  made  his  way  westward  to  the  river  Lualaba  (the  upper 
course  of  the  Congo),  and  returning  in  a  destitute  condition 
to  Ujgi,  he  was  there  succoured  by  Mr  Stanley.  Finally 
he  once  more  started,  and  died  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
coveries among  tho  remoter  sources  of  the  Conga  Lieuten- 
ant Cameron's  expedition  in  1873  had  for  its  main  object 
the  succour  of  Livingstone,  but  the  news  of  the  great 
traveller's  death  was  received  at  Unyanyembe.  Cameron 
then  continued  his  march  by  a  new  route  to  Ujiji,  and 
completed  the  survey  of  the  southern  half  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika, discovering  the  Lukoga  outlet  Thenco  he  ad- 
vanced westward  across  the  Maoyuema  country  to  Living- 
stone's furthest  point  at  Nyangwe,  crossed  the  Lualaba, 
and  traversed  the  whole  width  of  the  African  continent 
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reaching  St  Paul  Loan  da  on  the  west  coast,  Mr  Stanley 
followed  in  1874.  He  circumnavigated  and  axed  the  out- 
line of  the  Victoria  Nyauxa,  followed  Cameron  aci-oas  Lake 
Tanganyika  to  Nyaagwe,  and  titan  descended  the  great 
River  Congo,  discovering  its  course,  and  oonneeting  the  work 
«f  Livingstone  with  that  of  Tockey.  htr  Young  has  since 
completed  the  survey  of  Lake  Nyassa;  Nachtigal  baa  sup- 
plemented the  work  of  Barth  and  Vogel  in  the  Tchad 
region ;  while  Duveyrier  and  other  French  explorers  have 
examined  the  region  of  the  Sahara.  In  the  far  acuta  the 
Limpopo  beam,  and  the  country  intervening  between  the 
Liaapopo  and  Zambesi,  have  been  made  known  to  us  by  St 
Vincent  Erskine and  Elton,  Carl  Manch and  Balnea  Thua 
the  extent  of  the  unknown  parta  of  Ai rica  baa  been  rapidly 
curtailed,  while  our  knowledge  hal  been  widened  daring 

On  the  American  continent  scientific  progress  has  boon 
made  in  the  United  States  and  the  dominion  of  Canada, 
where,  within  the  last  half  century,  bouudary  commissions 
and  surveys  haw  fixed  positions  and  described  previously 
unknown  regions  of  great  extent  In  South  America  there 
are  vast  unexplored  regions  to  the  eastward  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  th«  basins  of  the  great  riven.  Sir  Robert  Schom- 
;  did  much  valuable  work  in  Guiana,  and  explored  the 
of  the  Orinoco  in  1841;  while  Spix  and  Martins, 
Poeppig  and  Casteluau,  Maw  and  Smyth,  Hern  don  and 
Gibbon,  Spruce  and  Bates,  Wallace  and  Chandleaa,  and 
others,  eiplored  the  basin  of  tha  Amazon.  The  labours  of 
PiasLs  in  Chill,  of  Raimondi  an'!  "tYertliermaan  in  Pern,  of 
Codaxzi  in  Colombia  and  Venezuela,  and  of  Morales  and 
others  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  have  been  moat  valuable 
to  geographical  science.  In  Patagonia,  Fits  Roy  and  King 
explored  the  Santa  Cms  river,  Cox  and  Morale*  havo  since 
added  to  our  knowledge,  and  Commander  Musters,  RJL, 
was  the  first  traveller  who  traversed  the  whole  of  Patagonia 
from  south  to  north,  960  miles  of  latitude,  of  which  780 
were  previously  unknown  to  Europeans. 

The  difficulty  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the  Australian 
ooctinent  was  caused  by  tho  scarcity  of  water,  and  the 
immense  distances  it  was  necensary  to  cross  without  eopplies 
of  any  load,  Hence  the  work  of  exploration  has  required 
and  called  forth  high  and  noble  qualities  in  a  degree  qnito 
equal  to  any  that  have  been  recorded  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  The  names  of  Start  and  Lekhhardt,  of  Eyre 
and  Grey,  of  Macdouall  Stewart  and  Burke,  of  Gregory,  of 
Forrest  and  Warburton,  will  be  handed  down  as  those  of 
intrepid  and  courageous  explorers  who  laid  open  the  secrets 
of  the  interior  of  Australia. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  was  explored  by  numerous  expeditious 
during  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  lDtb  centuries.  Still 
much  remained  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  verification  tuid 
more  complete  surrey.  From  1826  to  1836  Captain 
Fitxroy,  with  the  naturalist  Darwin,  surveyed  Magellan's 
Strait  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America ;  and  further 
important  surveys  in  the  Paaifie  were  afterwards  executed 
hy  Captain  Wilkes  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  by 
Belcher,  Kellett,  and  Den  ham.' 

But  the  great  geographical  work  of  the  present  coutury 
must  be  the  extension  of  discovery  in  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions.  Progress  has  been  made  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  in  both  much  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  this 
polar  work  which  calls  forth  tho  highest  qualities  of  an  ex- 
plorer; it  ia  here  that  tha  greatest  difficulties  must  bo 
overcome;  and  it  is  here  that  the  most  valuable  scientific 
result*  are  to  he  obtained. 

Between  the  years  1830  and  1843  mnch  was  dono  in  tho 
Antarctic  regions.  In  1830-32  Mr  John  Biecoe,  R.N., 
made  a  voyage  in  a  brig  belonging  to  Messrs  Enderby,  and 
discovered  "  Eodcrby  Land  "  and  "  Graham  Land  "  in  67s 
S. ;  and  from  1837  to  1840  Dumoot  dUrville  discovered 


u*La  Tern  Adek  "  and  "  Cute  Clarie,"  going  as  far  south 
ae  66 3  30'.  Auckland  Island  was  discovered  by  Eristow 
in  1806.  In  183!)  lialleoy,  ia  another  vessel  belonging  to 
Messrs  Enderby, discovered  the  llalleny  Islands  ia  66°  44'  8, 
aud  Sabrina  I  dead  in  65 3 10'  S.  The  Antarctic  expedition 
of  Sir  James  Ross  sailed  from  England  in  1839.  In  1840 
Sir  James  explored  Kergnelen  Island,  and  wintered  at 
Uobart  Town.  Ho  then  visited  lite  Auckland  Islands,  and, 
crossing  the  Antarctic  Circle,  reacUed  the  groat  ky  barrier, 
and  discovered  Victoria  Land,  with  its  lofty  vol  can  oca,  in 
January  1841.  He  gained  the  latitude  of  78°  4'  S.  in  187* 
K,  and  established  the  continuity  of  the  southern  continent 
from  70*  to  79°  S.  In  1841  Boss  again  wintered  at  Van 
Dwmen's  Land,  and  in  January  1842  crossed  the  Antarc- 
tic circle  in  166*  28'  W.  He  was  once  more  stopped  by 
the  great  icy  harrier  in  78°  10'  S,  after  having  penetrated 
through  ice  Hoes  vl  more  than  1000 miles  in  width.  Extra- 
ordinary dangers  were  encountered  in  tho  ice,  many  valuable 
observations  were  taken,  and  in  1842  the  expedition 
wintered  at  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  the  following  season 
another  exploring  voyage  was  made  beyond  the  Antarctic 
Circle,  and  in  September  1843  this  most  important  expedi- 
tion returned  to  England. 

On  the  return  of  Sir  James  Ross  attention  waa  once  more 
turned  to  the  Arctic  region*;  and  in  the  spring  of  1845 
Sir  John  Frank liu'i  Arctic  expedition,  consisting  of  the  Fraakla* 
"Erebus "and  ** Terror,"  sailed  from  Woolwich.  His  In- 
structions were  to  make  the  North-West  Passage,  but  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  to  eecure  it  the  most  accomplished  officers  in 
the  navy  were  appointed,  as  well  as. the  eminent  naturalist 
Dr  Goodau.  It  is  now  known  that,  in  the  first  and  second 
seasons*  the  expedition  was  very  successful.  In  1843  Sir 
Jolui  Franklin  made  a  remarkable  ran  up  Wellington 
Channel  to  77'  N. ;  in  1846,  proceeding  south,  he  hsd 
almost  achieved  the  North-West  Passage  when  his  chip* 
were  permanently  beset  to  thencrth  of  King  William  Islaud 
ia  7(r  5'  N.  and  98*  23'  W.  Here  the  veteran  explorer 
died  on  Jane  11,  1847;  and  all  hi*  companion*  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  reach  one  of  the  Hudson's  Pay  Company's 
settlements  in  the  summer  of  1848.  Those  among  them 
who  reached  Cape  Herschd,  and  it  is  certain  that  some  did 
reach  that  point,  undoubtedly  discovered  the  North-West 


The  expeditions  which  were  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir 


John  Franklin's  ships  did  much  important  "geographical 
work;  hut  their  principal  use  was  the  establishment, 


through  their  means,  of  the  truomctlod  of  extensive  Arctic 
exploration.  The  grand  object  of  the  oflicers  and  men  em- 
ployed on  this  service  was  the  relief  of  their  missing  country- 
men, and  their  utmost  efforts  were  devoted  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  largest  possible  extent  of  coast-lino.  Hence  the 
discovery  of  the  modern  system  of  Arctic  sledge  travelling, 
the  only  efficient  means  of  exploring  the  icy  regions  around 
the  North  Pole.  In  1 848-49  Sir  James  Ross  discovered  the 
western  aide  of  North  Somerset,  and  Sir  Leopold  M*Clihtock 
served  his  first  apprenticeship  in  the  ice  under  that  veteran 
explorer.  Austin's  expedition  aaCcd  in  1850,  and  wintered 
nearly  in  the  centre*  of  the  region  discovered  by  Parry 
during  bis  first  voyage.  It  was  then  that  M'Llintock 
developed  and  pot  in  practice  the  system  of  Arctic  sledge- 
travelling  which  has  since  achieved  snch  grand  results;  end 
Captain  Ommanney,  M'Clintock,  and  his  colleagues  Shcrard 
Osbom,  Frederick  Mecham,  Robert  Aldricli,  and  Vcsey 
Hamilton  made  what  were  then  unparalleled  journeys  in 
various  directions.  In  December  1849,  also,  Captains 
Collinson  and  M*Clure  went  out  to  conduct  further  search 
by  way  of  Behring  Strait  The  former  made  the  roost 
remarkable  voyagB  on  record  along  the  north  coast  of 
while  M'Clure  took  hi*  ship  between  the  wea* 
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of  Banks  Island  and  the  tremendous  polar  pack,  until 
within  sight  of  the  position  attained  by  Parry  in 
his  first  voyage  from  Baffin's  Bay.  Here  M'Clure's  ship 
was  finally  iced  up  in  the  Bay  of  God's  Mercy.  Ou  fke 
return  of  Austin's  expedition,  the  same  ships  were  again 
sent  out  under  Captains  Belcher  and  Kellett  by  Baffin's 
Bay ;  and  M'Clintock,  Osborn,  Mecham,  and  Hamilton, 
who  wero  ouce  mure  in  the  front  rank  of  searchers,  sur- 
passed even  their  former  efforts.  Mecham  discoyorod  a 
record  left  by  M'Clnre  on  Melville  Island  which  revealed 
his  position,  and  thus  h?  and  his  officers  and  crew,  by 
marching  from  their  abandoned  ship  to  the  "  Resolute  "  and 
returning  to  England  with  the  expedition  of  Belcher  and 
Kellett,  were  enabled  to  make  the  North-Weat  Passage 
partly  by  ship  and  partly  sledging  over  the  ice.  They  all 
returned  in  1851.  But  the  concluding  search  was  made 
by  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock  in  the  "Pox"  from  1867  to 
1859,  when  he  found  the  record  on  King  William  Island, 
and  fhus  discovered  the  fate  of  Franklin.  These  search 
expeditions  added  immonaely  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  established  the  true  method  of  explora- 
tion. Sea  voyages  in  the  summer  season  are  nseful  for  re- 
connaissances, but  efficient  polar  work  can  only  be  achieved 
by  wintering  at  a  point  beyond  any  previously  reached,  and 
sending  out  extended  sledge  parties  in  the  spring. 

After  the  return  of  M'Clintock,  England  neglected  the 
great  work  of  Arctic  exploration  for  fifteen  years ;  but  a  deep 
interest  was  taken  in  the  discovery  of  the  unknown  poUr 
regions  by  other  nations,  and  numerous  efforts  to  explore 
them  were  made  in  the  interval.  In  1853-55  Dr  Kane, 
with  the  American  brig  "  Advance,"  wintered  just  within 
the  entrance  of  Smith  Sound,  and  sent  an  exploring  party 
for  some  distance  op  the  east  side  of  the  channel ;  and  in 
1860-61  Dr  Hayea  wintered  near  the  sanio  spot,  and  made 
iv  slodgo  journey  up  the  west  side.  Ten  years  afterwards 
Captain  Hall,  accompanied  by  Dr  Bessels,  a  German  scien- 
tific explorer,  sailed  in  the  "Polaris"  in  August  1871,  and 
succeeded  in  .making  his  way  up  the  channels  loading  north 
from  Smith  Sound  for  250  miles,  wintering  in  81°  38'  N. 
Captain  Hall  unfortunately  died  in  the  autumn  of  1871, 
and  his  comrades  returned  after  suffering  great  hardships. 
The  "Polaris"  was  abandoned,  but  she  had  attained  the 
hlghent  latitude  ever  reached  by  any  vessel  up  to  that  date. 
In  the  direction  of  Spitsbergen  and  Novaya  Zemlya  the 
Norwegian  walrus  hunters  made  many  daring  vovages. 
They  circumnavigated  both  those  masses  of  Arctic  land,  and 
yearly  frequoated  the  hitherto  closed  Sea  of  Kara.  The 
Swedes,  under  the  lead  of  the  accomplished  and  indefati- 
gable Nordenskibld,  have  made  voyage  after  voyage  to 
Spitsbergen,  and  afterwards  to  the  north-east  The  first 
8wedish  expedition  to  Spitsbergen  was  In  1857,  the  second 
in  1861,  the  third  in  1864,  the  fourth  in  1863,  consisting 
of  the  steamer  **  Sophia,"  which  reached  the  highest  latitude 
ever  attained  by  a  vessel  trying  the  Spitsbergen  route, 
namely,  81°  42  N.  In  1872  a  fifth  expedition  started, 
•nd  Nordenskiold  then  passed  his  first  winter  in  the  Arctic 
regions,  and  gained  experience-  of  sledge-travelling  in  the 
spring,  exploring  a  large  area  of  North-East  Land.  Ex- 
perience also  proved  that  the  Spitsbergen  route  was  not  one 
by  which  large  results  could  be  secured,  although  the 
scientific  researches  of  the  Swedes  in  Spitsbergen  itself  were 
most  valuable.  In  1875  therefore  Professor  Nordenskiold 
mode  his  first  attempt  towards  the  north-east,  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Yenisei;  and  in  1876  he  made  an  equally 
successful  voyage  in  the  same  direction.  The  Germans  also 
entered  the  field  of  Arctic  enterprise.  In  1868  Captain 
Koldewuy  mudt;  a  summer  voyage  to  Spitsbergen;  and  in 
1869-70  he  went  in  the  "  Germania  *  to  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Payer,  wintered  at 
Pendulum  Island,  discovered  by  Covering  in  1823, 


whence  they  made  a  aledge  journey  to  the  northward  as 
fir  as  77°,  and  explored  a  deep  fjord  in  about  73"  15'  3. 
during  the  navigablo  season.  English  yachtsmen,  notably 
Lamont  and  Leigh  Smith,  were  also  in  the  field ;  and  the 
latter  made  important  corrections  ofthe  charts  of  North- 
East  Land.  But  by  far  the  most  important  and  successful  Auatn* 
voyage  in  this  period  was  that  of  Lieutenants  Weyprccbt  «*p** 
and  Piiyer  in  the  Austrian  steamer  "  Tegethoff."  Sailing  **8°* 
in  1872,  tbey  were  beset  in  the  ice  co  the  north  of  Novaya 
Zemlya  during  the  winter  of  1872-73,  and  were  drifted 
uorthwards  until,  on  August  31,  1873,  they  sighted  a  pre- 
viously unknown  country.  It  proved  to  be  very  extensive, 
and  was  named  Franz  Josef  Land.  In  March  1874 
Lieutenant  Payer  started  on  an  extended  sledge  journey,  in 
the  equipment  of  which  he  closely  followed  M'Clintock'a 
system.  Ho  discovered  a  great  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
attained  a  latitude  of  82°  5'  N.  at  Cape  Fligely.  The 
Austrian  explorers  weae  eventually  obliged  to  abandon  the 
"  Tegethoff,"  reaching  Norway  in  September  1874 ;  but 
their  expedition  was  a  great  success,  and  they  added  an  ex- 
tensive region  to  tho  map  of  the  known  world. 

In  England  the  very  important  branch  of  geographical  e»kI» 
research  relating  to  the  Arctic  regions  was  neglected  by  the 
Governmeotduringthis  interval  of  fifteen  years,  while  Ameri- 
cans,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Germans,  Austrian^  and  English 
yachtsmen  were  making  praiseworthy  efforts  with  more  or 
less  success.  The  resumption  of  English  Arctic  research  on 
an  adequate  scale  is  due  to  the  exertions  and  arguments 
of  Admiral  Sherard  Osborn  from  1865  nntil  1875.  He  »et 
forth  the  valuable  results  to  be  obtained,  and  the  meant 
of  success.  Basing  his  arguments >on  long  experience,  ha 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  for  success  that  an  expedition 
should  follow  a  coast-line,  that  it  should  pass  beyond  any 
point  previously  reached  and  there  winter,  and  that  the 
work  should  be  completed  by  extended  sledge  parties  in 
(he  spring.  At  length  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  on 
these  principles,  the  Smith  Sound  route  was  selected,  and 
in  May  1875  the  "Alert"  and  "Discovery"  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  under  the  command  of  Captain  Narea.  As 
regards  the  ice  navigation  the  success  of  the  expedition  was 
complete.  Captain  Narea,  in  the  face  of  unparalleled  diffi- 
culties, brought  the  ships  to  a  point  farther  north  than  any 
vessel  of  any  nation  had  ever  reached  before,  wintered  the 
"Alert"  in  82s  27'  N.,  and,  in  the  face  of  still  greater 
difficulties,  brought  both  ve-ssels  safely  home  again.  The 
extended  sledge-travelling  called  forth  an  amount  of  heroic 
devotion  to  duty,  and  of  resolute  perseverance  in  spite  of 
greater  obstacles  than  had  ever  been  encountered  before, 
which  add  a  proud  pago  to  the  history  of  English  naval 
enterprise.  Tho  exploring  parties  were  led  by  Commander 
Markbam  and  Lieutenants  Aid  rich  and  Beaumont,  Ad-  Mark' 
vancing  over  the  great  frozen  Polar  Sea,  Markham  reached  *>»» 
83°  20'  26'  N.,  the  highest  latitude  ever  attained  by  any  hlr"~ 
human  being.  He  thus  won  tho  bine  ribbon  of  Arctic  dis- 
covery. A  Id  rich  discovered  200  miles  of  coast  to  the  west- 
ward, while  15«3umont  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  north 
coast  of  Greenland.  The  results  of  the  Arctic  expedition 
of  1875-76  were  the  creation  of  a  young  generation  of  ex- 
perienced Arctic  officers,  the  discovery  of  300  miles  of  new  ■ 
coast-line  and  of  a  large  section  of  the  Polar  Ocean,  the 
attainment  of  tho  highest  latitude  ever  reached  by  man,  a 
year's  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  at  two 
stations  both  further  north  than  any  before  taken,  tidal 
observations,  the  examination  of  the  geology  of  a  vast  region 
and  the  discovery  of  a  fossil  forest  in  82°  N.,  and  large 
natural  history  collections  representing  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  a  new  region. 

The  return  of  this  memorable  expedition  again  incited 


oor  neighbours  to  further  efforts.  In  the 
the  Dutch  entered  the  field,  and  the  sch 
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Barents,"  under  Lieutenant*  de  Bruyne  and  KoolemSns 
Beynen,  made  e  useful  reconnaissance  of  the  Barents  Sea  ; 
while  Professor  Nordenskiold  left  Sweden  in  July  1678, 
in  the  well-equipped  atearaar  "  Vega, "  to  Achieve  the  North- 
East  Passage.  In  August  he  rounded  Cape  Chelyuskin, 
the  most  northern  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena.  But  much  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  the  polar  regions,  in  order  to  complete  the  connexion 
between  Aldnch's  furthest  in  1876  and  M'Clintock's  in 
1854,  to  complete  the  discovery  of  the  north  side  of 
Greenland,  to  explore  the  northern  bounds  of  Finns  Joaef 
Land,  and  to  discover  lauds  north  of  Siberia. 

There  is  one  great  branch  of  physical  geography  which 
has  only  been  effectively  studied  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  namely,  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea.  Mat  hew 
Fontaine  Maury,  by  his  wind  and  current  charts,  by  his 
trade  wind,  storm,  rain,  and  whale  charts,  and  above  all 
by  his  charming  work  TKa  Pkyrlcal  Gtopraphy  of  th* 
Sea,  gave  the  first  impulse  to  this  study.  It  was  Captain 
Maury  who  organised  the  first  deep-sea  soundings  in  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  up  to  that  time  was  deemed  to  be 
unfathomable;  and  when  his  work  was  published,  the 
illustrious  Humboldt  declared  Maury  to  be  the  founder  of 
a  new  and  important  science— the  meteorology  of  the  sea. 
He  first  took  charge  of  the  Washington  Observatory  in 
1842  ;  he  resigned  that  poet  under,  a  deep  sense  of  duty  in 
April  1861,  after  a  career  of  great  usefulness ;  and  he  ended 
a  noble  and  well -spent  life  in  1872.  The  investigations 
into  the  physical  geography  of  the  sea,  which  were  com- 
bined into  a  system  by  Maury,  have  sinoe  been  ably  sod 
zealously  continued  by  others,  among  whom  the  names  of 
Dr  Carpenter,  8ir  Wyville  Thomson,  and  Professor  Mobn  of 
Chriatiania  are  pre-eminent.  The  voyage  of  the  "  Chal- 
lenger" from  1873-1876,  under  Captains  Nares  and 
Thomson,  with  Sir  Wyville  Thomson  as  chief  of  the  scien- 
tific staff,  waa  organized  with  the  object  of  examining  and 
mapping  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  of  describing  the  fauua 
of  the  great  depths,  of  ascertaining  the  temperatures  at 
various  depths,  and  of  solving  questions  relating  to  oceanic 
circulation.  The  area  thus  explored  in  the  Atlantic, 
Antarctic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans  is  of  vast  ox  tent,  and 
the  researches,  ably  and  zealously  conducted,  hare  resulted 
in  an  important  addition  to  geographical  knowledge. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, the  labours  of  numerous  explorers  during  many 
generations  have  been  enumerated ;  bnt  its  perusal  will 
ehow  that,  notwithstanding  all  this  work,  there  is  much 
remaining  to  be  done.  Vast  areas  round  both  poles,  and 
in  the  interior  of  Asia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  New 
Guinea,  are  still  unknown,  even  more  extensive  regions 
have  only  been  partially  explored,  and  millions  of  square 
miles  remain  to  be  surveyed,  before  the  work  of  geographers 
is  complete.  (O.B.M.) 

II.  Mathematical  Geography. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live, 
whether  obtained  from  the  explorations  of  travellers,  the 
voyages  of  navigators,  or  the  discoveries  of  astronomy  in 
modem  times,  goes  to  confirm  the  doctrine  held  and  taught 
by  philosophers  in  a  remote  antiquity  that  the  earth  is 
spherical.  What  is  spherical,  however,  is  not  the  actual 
surface  of  the  earth,  but  rather  that  of  the  sea  produced 
in  imagination  to  pass  through  the  continent*.  That  the 
surface  of  the  sea  is  convex  any  one  may — at  a  seaside 
station  where  there  is  a  high  cliff— convince  himself,  by 
noting  with  a  telescope  at  the  tup  of  the  cliff  tho  exact 
appearance  of  a  ship  in,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  horizon, 
and  then,  immediately  after,  repeating  at  the  foot  of  the 
cUff  the  same  observation  on  the  same  ship.    By  a 


v 
Fig.  1. 


precise  observation  of  the  sea  horizon  from  a  known  alti- 
tude one  may  even  calculate  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

Let  m  (fig.  1)  be  a  point  on  the  top  of  a  mountain ;  k*t 
a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface ;  nutv  a  line  < 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth;  £ 
tnh  a  tangent  from  m  to  the  spheri- 
cal surface  ;  and  ml  a  horizontal  line 
through  m,  that  is,  mi  is  perpen- 
dicular to  our.  Then  by  the  mere 
measure  of  the  angle  Imh,  or  the 
depression  of  the  sea  horizon,  one  can,  knowing  mis, 
calculate  very  simply  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Let  the) 
height  mn-i,  tho  angle  lv%h—&,  and  the  radius  of  the 
earth -r;  then  since  the  angle  subtended  at  the  earth's 
centre  by  An  k  6,  it  is  clear  that  (A  +  r)  ec*8-r,  which 
gives  r  in  terms  of  A  and  8,  known  quantities.  In  fact, 
since  A  and  £  are  both  small,  r  —  JA-r-  sin*£&  But  here 
we  have  assumed  that  the  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  A 
to  m  takes  a  rectilinear  course ;  this  is  not  true  however, 
for  the  path  is  curved,  Ha  concavity  being  turned  towards 
tho  earth — a  consequence  of  terrestrial  refraction.  From 
the  laws  of  terrestrial  refraction,  which  have  been  very 


be  r-  -422A+ain*4A  Now  to 
actual  case — tho  depression  of  the  sea  horixon  at  the) 
top  of  Ben  Neva  is  64'  48"  (this  is  the  mean  of  several 
observations,  taken  with  special  precautions  for  the  express 
purpose  of  this  experimental  calculation),  and  the  height 
of  the  hill  is  4406  feet,  or  '8345  of  a  mile,  The  formula 
gives  at  once  r  -  3966  miles,  which  is  remarkably  near 
the  truth.  But  this  method  is  not  capable  of  precision  on 
account  of  the  variableness  of  terrestrial  refraction.  Is 
connexion  with  the  appearance  of  the  sea  horizon  from  a 
height  the  following  formulas  are  useful j— Abeing  the  height 
in  feet,  8  the  depression  or  dip  of  the  horizon  in  minutes, 
«  the  distance  of  the  Uorisoo  in  miles,  then 


,-(, 


Thus,  for  instance,  to  a  spectator  on  the  top  of  Sncwdoo, 
which  is  3590  feet  in  height,  the  distance  of  the  sea  horizon 
is  aboot  80  miles. 

The  first  great  fact  in  the  description  of  the  earth  being 
that  it  is  spherical  (or  at  any  rate  so  nearly  so  that,  were  a 
perfect  model  of  it  constructed,  no  ono  could,  by  unaided 
vision,  discover  that  it  is  not  spherical),  the  next  points  to 
bo  noted  are, — secondly,  that  the  earth  rotates  uniformly 
round  an  axis  passing  through  its  centre,  and  fixed,  or  very 
nearly  fixed  as  to  direction,  in  space ;  apd  thirdly,  that  its 
figure  is  not  spherical  but  spheroidal,  the  surface  being  that 
found  by  the  revolution  of  an  ellipse  round  its  minor  axis, 
the  axis  of  figure  corresponding  with  the  axis  of  diurnal 
rotation.  The  spheroidal  figure  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  rotation.  The  rotation  of  the  earth  once  in  24  hours, 
although  made-  evident  by  the  rising  and  Betting  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  is  rendered  perhaps  mora  distinctly  visible 
by  Foucault's  pendulum  experiment  Let  a  heavy  ball  be 
suspended  by  a  fine  thread,  free  from  tension,  from  a  fixed 
point.  Let  it  be  drawn  aside  from  the  position  of  equili- 
brium and  then  dropped  so  thttt  it  commsnces  to  oscillate 
in  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  point  of  suspension. 
Then  a  careful  observation  of  the  pendulum  wfll  show  that 
its  plane  of  oscillation  is  not.  fixed,  but  has  a  uniform  rota- 
tion in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  rotation. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  pendulum  were  suspended 
at  the  north  pole  and  that  it  were  set  oscillating  in  a 
plane  passing  through  any,  one  fixed  star,  then  it  will 
continue  to  oscillate  in  that  same  plane  notwithstanding 
the  earth's  rotation.  Consequently,  to  the  observer  there 
the  plane  of  the  pendulum's  oscillation  will  appear  to  route 
through  360'  in  24  hours.    At  tho  equator,  since  there  is 
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no  component  of  rotation  there,  the  pendulum  would  con- 
tinue to  move  in  cue  aad  the  same  plane.  At  intermediate 
i  rate  of  rotation  is  easily  calculated ;  and  obser- 


rotation  actually  visible. 

The  poles  of  the  earth  are  the  points  in  which  tho  axis 
of  rotation,  or  of  figure,  moot  toe  surface  ;  and  the  equator 
ia  tho  circle  in  which  the  surface  ia  intersected  by  a  plana 
through  the  earth'a  centre,  perpendicular  to  the  axia  of 
rotation  Every  point  of  the  eqnator  is  therefore  equidis- 
tant from  the  poles. 

To  determine  the  position  of  a  point  in  spate  three 
co-ordiuatea  or  measurements  are  necessary  ;  they  may  be 
three  line*.  Of  two  lines  and  one  angle,  or  two  angles  and 
one  line.  Thus,  to  define  the  precise  jxwiiticHi  of  a  point  on 
the  earth's  surface,  wo  express  it  by  latitude,  longitude,  and 
altitude ;  the  irat  two  are  angular  measures,  the  third  a 

toe  sea. 

The  line  in  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  intersected 
by  a  plans  through  the  axis  of  rotation  ia  called  a  meridian, 
and  all  meridians  are  evidently  similar  coma,  A  lino 
■eudtcuW  to  thesurfacaatany  point  is  called  a  vertical 
) ;  it  corresponds  with  the  direction  of  gravity  there  ; 
ig  produced  outwards,  that  ia,  away  from  the  oarth'a 
centre  it  meets  the  heavens  in  the  zmitk;  and  produced 
downwards  it  intersects  tho  axis  of  revolution;  it  would 
of  course  pass  through  the  earth's  centre  were  it  a  sphere  ; 
as  it  is,  it  passes  near  the  earth's  centre. 

The  angle  between  the  meridian  planes  of  two  stations 
m  A  and  B  is  called  the  difference  of  longitude  of  A  and 
B,  or  the  longitude  of  B  with  reference  to  A.  In  British 
maps  the  longitudes  of  all  places  are 
to  the  Royal  Observatory  of 

The  latitude  of  any  point  ia  the  angle  msde  by  the 
vertical  line  there  with  tho  plane  of  the  eqnator,  or  the 
co-latitude  is  tho  angle  between  the  vertical  line  and  the 
axis  of  rotation.  The  surface  of  the  earth  being  one  of 
revolution,  any  interacting  plane  parallel  to  the  eqnator 
cats  it  in  a  circle.  If  we  imagine  the  vertical  lines  drawn 
at  any  two  points,  as  P  and  Q,  in  snch  a  circle  it  is  evident 
from  the  symmetry  of  the  snrface  that  thcas  vertical*  make 
the  same  angle  with  the  eqnator;  in  other  words,  the 
latitudes  of  all  points  on  this  circle  are  equal.  Snch  circles 
are  called  parallels  ;  they  intersect  meridians  at  right  a u pics. 

If  we  suppose  that  at  any  point  Q  of  the  surface  the 
meridian,  or  a  small  bit  of  it,  is  actually  traced  on  the 
surface,  and  also  a  portion  of  the  parallel  through  the  same 
point,  then  these  lines,  crossing  at  right  angles  in  Q,  mark 
there  the  directions  which  we  call  north  and  south,  east 
and  west — the  meridian  lying  north  and  south,  the  parallel 
east  and  west  Planes  coataining  the  vertical  Hue  at  Q 
are  vertical  plauea  thera  A  vertical  plane  is  defined  by 
its  azimuth,  which  is  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  meridian 
plane ;  the  azimuth  at  Q  of  any  object  (or  point)  celestial 
or  terrestrial  is  the  angle  which  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  object  makes  with  the  meridian.  The  south 
meridian  is  generally  taken  as  the  zero  of  azimuth. 
The  plane  touching  the  surface  at  Q  is  the  visible  horizon 
there — a  plane  parallel  to  this  through  the  centra  of  the  earth 
being  called  the  rational  horizon.  The  altitude  at  Q  of 
a  heavenly  body,  as  a  star,  is  the  angle  which  the  line 
drawn  from  Q  to  tho  star  makes  with  the  plane  of  the 
horizon, — the  zenith  distance  of  the  same  star  being  the 
angle  between  its  direction  and  the  vertical  at  Q. 

By  a  degree  of  the  meridian  is  meant  this :  if  E,  F  are 
points  on  the  aame  meridian  snch  that  the  directions  of 
their  verticals  make  with  each  other  an  angle  of  one  degree — 
a  ninetieth  part  of  a  right  angle — tr-ea  the  distance  between 
E  and  F  measured  along  the  meridian  is  a  degree  of  the 


meridian.    As  the  radios  of  curr  attire  of  an  ellipse 
variable,  increasing  from  the  extremity  of  the 
to  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis,  so  on  tha  earth  ? 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  is  found  by  geodetic 


Fig.  2. 


to  increase  from  the  eqnator  to  the  poles, 

The  actual  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  at  the* 
equator  fa  362746*  feet;  at  either  pole  it  is  366479-8 
feet.  The  length  of  one  degree  of  the  equatorial  circle  is 
365231-1  feet 

With  regard  to  th%  figure  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  the 
*po)ar  radius  is  3949  79  miles,  end  the  radios  of  the  eqnator 
3963'SC  miles;  the  difference  of  these,  called  the  ellip- 
ticity,  is  7fT  of  the  mean  radius.    A  spheroid  with  these 


of  3958  79  miles.  Without  referring  further  here  to  the 
spheroidal  figure,  we  shall  now,  having  given  the  precise 
dimensions,  regard  the  earth  as  a  sphere  whose  radius  ro 
3959  miles.  On  snch  a  sphere  one  degree  is  6909  mi  lea. 
From  the  definitions  given  sbovo  it  appears  that  the  radius 
of  the  parallel  which  corresponds  to  all  points  whoso  latitude 
fa  ft  is  39&9coifi;  and  that  on*  degree  of  this  circle, 
is.,  oas  degree  of  longitude  hi  the  latitude  f  is  69-09cos* 

"iTu^  roVreeittation  of  the  spherical  earth  (fig.  2)  P 
ia  the  pole,  QQ  the  equator,  E,F  any  two  points  on  the 
surf ace,  P£>,  PF/  the  meridians  of  those 
points  intersectingthe  eqnstor  in  rand / 
Join  EF  by  a  great  circle ;  then  in  the 
spherical  triangle  PEF  tho  angle  at  P  i 
is  the  difference  of  longitude  of  E  and  ^ 
F,  PE  fa  the  eo-fatitude  of  E,  and  PF 
the  co-latitude  of  F,  the  latitudea  being 
*E  and  f¥  respectively.  The  angle  at 
E,  being  that  contained  between  the 
meridian  there  and  a  vertical  plane  passing  through  T,  fa 
the  azimuth  of  F  (measured  in  this  esse  from  the  north), 
while  the  angle  at  F  fa  tho  azimuth  of  E  If,  then,  the™ 
be  given  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  two  places,  to  find 
their  distance  apart,  and  their  relative  bearings,  it  beromes 
necessary  to  calculate  a  spherical  triangle  (PEF)  in  which 
two  sides  aad  the  included  angle  are  given,— the  calculation 
bringing  out  the  third  side,  which  fa  the  required  distance, 
with  the  adjacent  aiimuthal  angles. 

The  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  on  the  earth  * 
surface  are  determined  by  observations  of  the  stars,  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  moon.  As  the  earth  rotates,  the  zenith  of 
any  place  (not  being  on  tho  equator)  tr-icca  out  among  the 
stars  a  Bmall  circle  having  for  centre  that  point  iu  which 
the  axis  of  rotation  meets  the  heavens.  If  there  wero  a 
star  st  this  last  point  it  would  be  apparently  motionless, 
having  always  the  same  altitude  and  eziaiuth.  The  pole 
star,  though  very  conveniently  near  the  north  pole  of  the 
heavens,  and  without  perceptible  motion  to  the  unaided 
eye,  is  in  reality  moving  in  a  very  small  circle:  The  zenith 
of  a  point  on  the  equator  traces  out  in  the  heavens  a  great 
circle,  namely,  the  celestial  equator. 

As  the  positions  of  points  on  tho  earth  are  defined  with 
reference  to  the  equator  and  a  certain  fixed  meridian,  so 
tho  positions  of  stars  ere  defined  by  their  angular  distance 
from  the  celestial  equator,  called  in  this  case  declination, 
and  by  their  right  ascension,  which  corresponds  to  terrestrial 
longitude.  Stars  which  are  on  the  aame  meridian  plane 
(extended  to  tlw  heavens)  have  the  name  right  asreosian. 
Right  ascension  fa  expressed  in  time  from  0*  to  24k.  A 
sidereal  clock,  going  truly,  indicates  24*  for  every  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  :  at  every  observatory,  the  sidereal  clock 
there  shows,  at  each  moment,  the  right  ascension  of  the 
stare  which  at  that  moment  are  on  the  meridian.  Thus 
tho  right  ascension  of  the  zenith  fa  the  sidereal  time. 

In  the  left  hand  circle  of  the  diagram  (fig.  3)  two. 
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:  email  circles  are  drawn  sacn  that  the  sum  of 
their  radii  is  a  right  angle  or  90*.  Let  th«  inner  circle  be 
that  traced  among  the  stars  by  the  zenith  of  any  given 
place,  say  Q,  then  the  outer  circle  enclose*  all  those  stars 


Fig.  3. 

which  are  circumpolar  at  Q,  that  is,  whose  entire  eooree 
is  performed  above  that  horizon;  for  clearly  the  zenith 
distance  of  none  of  these  can  exceed  90*  at  Q.  Or  if  the 
outer  circle  be  that  described  by  the  zenith  of  Q,  then  the 
inner  circle  encloses  all  those  stars  which  ore  circumpolar 
at  Q.  The  second  circle  in  the  diagram  shows  the  diurnal 
paths  of  stars  with  reference  to  the  horizon. 

If  we  consider  in  the  first  circle  the  changes  of  distance 
between  any  one  star  and  the  zenith  of  Q  as  the  latter 
traces  out  its  path  in  the  heaveu-H,  we  «-e  that  the  distance 
becomes  alternately  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  every  twelve 
hoars,  namely,  when  the  meridian  of  Q  passes  through  the 
star.  This  is  called  the  star's  culmination  or  meridian 
tuosit.  It  will  be  clear  from  an  inspection  of  the  figure 
that,  if  for  instance  the  star  culminate  to  the  sooth  of  the 
zenith,  the  star's  declination  plus  its  zenith  distance  at  cul- 
mination is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  zenith,  that  is,  of 
Q,  A  corresponding  rule  is  easily  made  for  a  northern 
transit  Thus  the  simplest  manner  of  determining  the 
latitude  is  to  measure  the  zenith  distance  of  a  known  star 
at  its  meridian  transit. 

The  position  of  the  zenith  at  any  moment  may  be  deter- 
mined by  simultaneous  observation  of  the  zenith  distance 
of  two  known  stars.  For  these  distances  clearly  determine 
a  point  in  the  heavens  (two  points  rather,  which  however 
need  not  be  confounded)  whoso  declination  and  right  ascen- 
sion can  be  computed  by  spherical  trigonometry.  Thus,  at 
the  same  time,  are  obtained  both  the  time  and  the  latitude. 
For  the  success  of  this  method,  which  is  suitable  for 
travellers  exploring  an  unknown  country,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  stars  should  differ  in  azimuth  by  about  a  right  angle. 

If  the  path  of  the  zenith,  that  is,  the  latitude,  be  known, 
then  clearly  a  single  observation  of  the  zenith  distance  of 
a  known  star,  which  should  be  towards  the  east  or  west, 
not  towards  the  north  or  south,  will  fix  the  place  or  right 
axcuusion  of  the  zenith,  that  is,  the  sidereal  time,  at  the 
moment  of  observation.  Here  the  pole,  the  zenith,  and 
the  star  are  the  angular  points  of  a  spherical  triangle,  of 
which  the  three  sides  are  known :  the  angle  at  the  pole, 
being  computed,  is  the  difference  of  right  ascension  of  the 
star  and  the  zenith.    Thus  the  sidereal  time  is  found. 

The  determination  of  the  difference  of  longitude  of  the 
two  stations  AB  on  the  earth's,  surface  requires  that  the 
tmo  time  be  kept  at  each.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  com- 
parison of  these  times  at  any  instant.  For  instance,  the 
time  at  B  may,  by  the  transport  of  chronometers,  bo  brought 
to  A,  and  thus  the  difference  of  the  local  times  be  ascer- 
tained, or  the  indications  of  the  clock  at  A  may  be  con- 
ducted by  electro- telegraphy  to  B.  The  difference  of  the 
local  times  at  A  and  B  ia  the  timo  a  star  takes  to  peas 
from  tho  meridian  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other;  and 
this  ia  the  difference  of  longitude  which  may  be  converted 
" .  at  the  rate  of  JGO*  to  24". 


Bnt  the  traveller  in  unknown  Isods,  who  seeks  to  fx 
astronomically  his  position,  has  no  telegraph  to  count  on 
and  his  expectations  for  longitude  depend  chiefij  on  obser- 
Vhtiorw  of  the  moon.  In  the  Nanticai  Almanac  are  pub- 
lished the  angular  distances  of  the  moon  from  certain  stars 
in  its  path  for  every  three  hoars  of  Greenwich  time. 
Therefore,  by  actually  observing  the  distance  of  the  moou 
from  one  of  these  stars,  one  can  infer  the  corresponding 
Greenwich  time  at  the  moment  of  observation.  The  com- 
parison of  this  with  the  local  time  gives  the  longitude. 

Observations  on  the  sun  have  shown  that  it  traces  out 
amongst  the  stars  in  the  course  of  a  year  a  great  circle, 
inclined  to  the  equator  at  an  angle  of  23}° ;  at  midsummer 
it  attains  a  maximum  northern  declination  of  23$*,  and  at 
midwinter  a  maximum  southern  dectuwiun  of  the  same 
amount.  Hence  it  ia  inferred  that  the  earth  mores  round 
the- sun  in  a  plane,  completing  one  orbital  revolution  yearly, 
the  axia  of  the  earth's  diurnal  rotation  being  inclined  to 
this  plane  at  an  angle  of  66 A*.  Upon  this  angle  of  inclina- 
tion depend  the  seasons,  and  in  great  measure  the  climates 
of  the  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface. 

It  is  usual  to  draw  on  globes  and  in  maps  a  circle  or 
parallel  at  the  distance  of  23}'  from  the  equator  on  either 
side ;  of  these  circles  the  northern  is  called  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  southern  is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  A  circle 
drawn  with  a  radius  of  23}*  from  the  North  Pole  as  < 
is  the  Arctic  Circle  ;  a  similar  and  equal  cirol 
South  Pole  is  the  Antarctic  Circle. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  equator —  whieh  it  crosses  from 
north  to  south  in  September,  and  from  south  to  north  in 
March — it  is  in  the  horizon  of  either  pole.  When  the  son 
has  northern  declination,  the  North  Pole  is  in  constant  day- 
light and  the  South  Pole  in  dorknw*.  When  the  ran  has 
declination  the  North  Pole  on  the  contrary  ia  in 
darkness  while  the  South  Pole  is  illuminated  by 
At  midsummer  in  the  northern  hemisphere  the 
whole  region  within  the  Arctic  Circle  ia  in  constant  day- 
light, and  that  within  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  in  darkness; 
at  midwinter  this  state  of  tilings  is  exactly  reversed.  The 
portion  of  the  globe  lying  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer 
and  the  Arctic  Circle  Is  called  the  North  Temperate  Zone ; 
that  between  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  and  the  Antarctic 
Circle  k  the  South  Temperate  Zone.  In  the  former  the 
sun  is  always  to  the  south  of  the  zenith;  in  the  latter  it  is 
always  to  the  north. 

In  the  Torrid  Zone,  which  lies  between  the  Tropica,  the 
sun,  at  any  given  place,  passes  the  meridian  to  the  north 
of  the  zenith  for  part  of  the  year,  and  to  the  south  for  tho 
remainder. 

When  the  sun  is  to  the  north  of  the  equator  the  days  are 
longer  than  tho  nights  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  while 
in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  nights  are  longer  than  the 
days ;  when  the  sun  has  southern  declination  this  condition 
is  reversed.  As  the  sun  increases  his  north  declination  from 
0*  to  23}*,  not  only  do  the  days  increase  in  length  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  but  the  rays  of  the  sua — in  tho 
Temperate  and  Arctic  regions— impinge  more 
cularly  on  tho  surface;  hence  the  warmth  of 
Even  in  summer  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the  Arctic  regions 
strike  the  surface  very  obliquely ;  this,  combined  with  tho 
protracted  season  of  darkness,  produces  excessive  cold. 
Summer  in  tho  northern  hemisphere  is  thus  contemporane- 
ous with  winter  in  tho  southern;  while  winter  in  thu 
northern  hemisphere  is  simultaneous  with  summer  w  the 
southern. 

Thcr-lengtu  of  the  day  at  any  place  at  any  season  of  the 
year  is  easily  ascertained  from  the  following  considerations. 
Lot  nt  (fig.  4)  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  tq  the  equator 
orthographically  projected  on  a  meridian  plane,  ab  thj 
parallel  of  the  given  place;  draw  tho  diameter fg  making 
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Fig.  4, 


the  angle  nog  equal  to  the  son's  declination,  which  we 
suppose  to  be  north,  then  the  hemisphere  gnatf  ia  in 
sunshine,  while  the  heniisphere  gbqtf 
is  in  darkness.  As  the  earth  rotates, 
•  point  which  is  at  a  at  midday  is 
carried  from  a  towards  b,  which  it 
reaches  at  midnight;  A  is  reached  at 
6  o'clock  J*.st.  and  k  at  sunset.  Now 
If  «>  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  8 
the  sun's  declination  AJeasinettanS; 
this  in  the  parallel  'whose  radius  is 
zoe<£  corresponds  to  an  angle  whose 
•ins  is  tana>  ten 8.  Call  this  angle  17; 
the  timo  taken  to  rotate  through  it  is  fa ;  hence  the 
kngth  of  the  daylight  is  12*  +  A*  »™  the  length  of 
night  12k-Ty,. 

Now  n  vanishes  when  either  e>  or  8  is  cero;  that  is,  at 
the  equator  the  nights  and  days  are  equal  in  length 
throughout  the  year;  and  again  when  the  son  is  in  the 
equator,  that  is,  at  the  equinox,  the  nights  and  days  are 
equal  in  all  latitudes.  When  the  sun's  declination  is  equal 
«o  the  co-latitude,  w  is  a  right  angle,  aod  the  sun  does  not 
•dually  set;  this  can  only  happen  at  places  within  the 
polar  circle.  The  longest  day  at  Gibraltar  ia  14*  27",  at 
Falmouth  16h  11-,  and  in  Shetland  18»  14";  while  in 
Iceland  it  is  20*  on  the  south  coast  and  24"  on  the  north. 
At  Washington  the  longest  day  is  14"  44-,  and  at  Quebec 
16h  4Q» 

All  this,  however,  is  on  the  supposition  that  day  ends 
with  sunset;  but  the  length  of  apparent  day  is  increased  by 
atmospheric  redaction  and  reflection.  When  the  disk  of 
she  setting  sun  first  seems  to  touch -the  horizon  it  is  in 
r*ality  wholly  below  it  and  is  only  seen  by  refraction. 
After  the  sun  has  wholly  set  at  any  given  place  his  light 
still  continues  to  Hluminata  the  upper  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  there,  so  that,  instead  of  ending  abruptly,  day- 
light gradually  fades  away  until  the  sun  is- 18*  below  the 
horizon. 

In  a  diagram  (fig.  5)  similar  to  the  last  draw  mi  parallel 
to  gf,  and  at  a  distance  from  it'equel 
to  the  sine  of  18*;  then  gbf  being 
the  hemisphere  unenlightened  by  tho 
direct  rays  of  the  .sun,  gmi/  will  re- 
present the  twilight  lone.  A  point 
m  the  latitude  of  a  describing  the 
parallel  ab  loses  sight  of  the  sun  at  k, 
and  is  in  twilight  until  it  reaches  the 
email  circle  mt,  when  the  sun's  zenith 
distance  is  108*.  The  duration  of  twi- 
light corresponds  then  to  the  portion  J£  of  ab,  the  angle 
rotated  through  being 

ato"1  («:**) -shr'  {**:»'); 
this  converted  into  timo  gives  the  duration  of  twilight. 


Ai— iinf>tan{;  H»ainl8°  stoB. 

At  any  given  latitude  the  twilight  is  shortest  whan  the 
circle  pausing  through  k  and  /  passes  also  through  the 
cssed  algebraically,  if  r  be  the  duration  of  the 


shortest  twilight  in  angular  measure  and  2 'the  sun's 
declination  at  the  time,  then 

-•in  8  —  »ln  £  tan  9" 
sin  i  t  —  sec  ^  sin  9*. 

Buppose  In  the  last  diagram  the  sun  to  be  at  his  greatest 
northern  declination,  then  ng  -  23}*,  gm  =  18*,  and  mq 
«  48}*.  Hence  a  place  whose  latitude  is  48V  N.  has, 
at  midsummer,  twilight  lasting  from  sunset  to  midnight  and 
continuing  from  midnight  to  sunrise,  that  is,  for  a  few  days 
there  is  no  absolute  darkness.  A  little  further  south  this 
•wib'ght  is  interrupted  by  a  short  period  of  darkness. 


Since  it  ■  23V  -18*-  5}*,  we  see  from  the  diagram  that 
the  South  Pole  is  at  this  time  in  total  darkness,  which  ex- 
tends to  all  pieces  within  61*  of  it  When  the  sun  s 
declination  is  9'  south,  the  North  Pole  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  twilight  belt;  thus  all  places  whose  latitude  is  greater 
than  81  then  move  in  continual  twilight,  alternating 
between  clearness  and  dimness,  never  attaining  either  day- 
light  or  total  darkness.  The  actual  period  during  which 
either  pole  is  in  total  darkness  is  about  two  and  a  half 
months. 

At  the  equator,  the  shortest  twilight  occurs  at  tha 
equinox,  when  it  is  lh  12";. the  longest  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  tropics,  being  lb  18".  At  London,  in  latitude  51}*, 
twilight  continues  all  night  from  May  22  to  July  21 ;  it  is 
shortest  about  three  weeks  after  the  autumnal  and  throe 
weeks  before  the  vernal  equinox,  when  its  duration  is  1* 
50".  At  Washington  the  shortest  twilight  (being  1*  33") 
occurs  on  the  6th  of  March  and  7th  October ;  at  Quebec 
the  shortest  is  lh  46a,  falling  on  the  3d  March  and  10th 
October. 

At  page  205,  fig.  19  is  a  perspective  representation  of 
the  earth— of  more  than  a  hemisphere,  in  fact — namely, 
the  segment  mffnqfi  in  fig.  5.  It  exhibits  all  those 
regions  of  the  earth  which  at  Greenwich  apparent  noon  at 
midsummer  arc  in  sunshine  and  twilight  It  is  very  re-' 
markabla  how  Asia  and  America,  but  especially  the  former, 
just  escape  going  into  darkness. 

Construction  of  M(tpt% 

In  the  construction  of  maps,  one  has  to  consider  bow  a 
portion  of  spherical  surface,  or  a  configuration  traced  on  a 
sphere,  can  be  represented  on  a  plana  If  the  area  to  be 
represented  bear  a  very  small  ratio  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sphere,  the  matter  ia  easy  :  thus,  for  instance,  there  is> 
no  difficulty  in  making  a  map  of  a  parish,  for  in  such  cases 
the  curvature  of  the  surface  does  not  make  itself  evident 
If  the  district  is  larger  and  reaches  the  size  of  a  county,  as 
Yorkshire  for  instance,  then  the  curvature  begins  to  be 
sensible,  and  one  requires  to  consider  how  it  is  to  be  dealt 
with.  The  sphere  not  being  a  developable  surface  cannot 
be  opened  out  into  a  plane  like  the  cone  or  cylinder,  con* 
sequently  in  a  plane  representation  of  configurations  on 
a  sphere  it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  desired  proportions 
of  lines  or  areas  or  equality  of  angles.  But  though  one 
cannot  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  the  case,  we  may  fulfil 
soma  by  sacrificing  others ;  that  is  to  say,  we  may,  for 
instances-have  in  the  representation  exact  similarity  to  all 
very  small  portions  of  the  original,  but  at  the  expense  of 
the  areas,  which  will  be  quite  misrepresented.  Or  we  may 
retain  equality  of  areas  if  we  give  up  the  idea  of  similarity. 
It  is  therefore  usual,  excepting  in  special  case*,  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and,  by  making  compromises;  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  representation  which  shall  not  offend  tho  eye. 

A  globe  gives  a  perfect  representation  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth ;  but  practically,  the  necessary  limits  to  its  size 
make  it  impossible  to  represent  in  this  manner  the  details 
of  countries.  A  globe  of  the  ordinary  dimensions  serves 
scarcely  any  other  purpose  than  to  codvey  a  clear  conception 
of  the  earth's-  surface  as  a  whole,  exhibiting  the  figure, 
extent,  position,  and  general  features  of  the  continents  and 
islands,  with  the  intervening  oceans  and  seas ;  and  for  this 
purpose  it  is  indeed  absolutely  essential  and  cannot.be  re- 
placed  by  any  kind  of  map 

The  construction  of  a  map  virtually  resolves  itself  into 
the  drawing  of  two  sets  of  lines,  one  set  to 
meridians,  the  other  to  represent  parallels.  Tha 
drawn,  tho  filling  in  of  the  outlines  of  countries  _ 
no  difficulty.  The  first  and  most  natural  idea  that  occurs 
!  to  one  as  to  the  manner  of  drawing  the  circles  of  latitude 
I  and  longitude  is  to  draw  them  according  to  the  laws  .of 
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perspective.  But,  as  Lagrange  has  remarked,  one  may- 
regard  geographical  maps  from  a  more  general  point  of  view 
as  representations  of  the  surface  of  the  gJobe,  for  which 
purpose  we  have  but  to  drew  meridians 
end  parallels  according  to  any  given  law ; 
then  any  place  we  have,  to  fix  moat 


that  position  with  reference  to  these 
that  it  hai  on  the 


sphere  with  reference  to 
the  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude.  Let 
the  law  which  connects  latitude  and  longi- 
tude, d>  and  w,  with  the  rectangular-  co- 
ordinate* x  and  y  in  the  representation 
be  such  that  dx  —  md<p  +  ndn,  and 
dp  —  m'cf<p  4-  «'</«.  In  fig.  6  let  the  lines 
intersecting  in  the  parallelogram  PQRS  be  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  meridians  rp,  $q  and  parallels  rt,  pq  in- 
tersecting in  the  inde&oiusly  email  rectangle  pqrt  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere.  The  coordinates  of  P  being  *  and 
y,  while  those  of  p  are  <p  and  «  the  coordinates  of  the 
other  points  will  stand  thus 

f  .  .  .  W  m  +  da 

r  .  .  .  ++<f*  • 

«    .  .  .  W  +a>  m  +  dm 

Q  .  .  .  m  +ndm  y+m'rfw 

R  .  .  .  »+mrf*  y+tN'o> 

6  .  .  .  ae  +mdj+»dm  y+m'dj  +  vfd*. 

The*  we  easily  see  that  PR-(m*  +  m'1)l<ty;  end  PQ 
-(a*+n'*)tdW;  also  the  area  of  the  parallelogram  PQRS 
W  equal  to  (»'»  -  ma'Wd*/,*  If  90  **}  are  the  tnglea 
of  the  parallelogram,  tiien 

mn  +  mV 

If  the  lines  of  latitude  and  of  longitudejntersect  at  right 
angles,  then  *•» + m'n  -  0.  Since  the  length  of  pr  is"-  3ds 
its  representation  PR  is  too  great  in  the  proportion  of 
(re,+a»',)t  :  1;  and  pq  being  in  length  coa<pdu,  its  repre- 
sentation PQ  is  too  great  in  the  ratio  of  (a*  +  it'1)! :  cos  d>. 
Hence  tho  oondition  that  the  rectangle  PQRS  is  similar 
to  the  rectangle  pqrt  is  (mi  +  m't)  cosid>«n,  +  »^',,  together 
with  rm + m V — 0 ;  or,  which  is  the  same,  the  condition  of 
similariU  is  expressed  by 

—  n'  —  th  cos  ^fc  ;  Tt  —  77\'  cos  tp- 

Since  the  Brea  of  the  rectanglo  pqrt  is  co*<f>  d<f>d<a,  the 
exaggeration  of  area  in  the  representation  will  be  expressed 
by  as  is  -  «»' :  cosd>.  Thus  when-  the  nature  of  the  lines 
representing  the  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude  is  defined 
we  can  at  once  calculate  the  error  or  exaggeration  of  scale 
at  any  part  of  the  map,  whether  measured  in  the  direction 
of  a  meridian  or  of  a  parallol :  and  also  the  misrepresenta- 
tion of  angles. 

The  lines  representing  in  a  map  the  meridians  and  par- 
allels on  tho  sphere  are  constructed  either  on  the  principles 
of  true  perspective  or  by  artificial  systems  of  developments. 
The  perspective  drawings  are  indeed  included  as  a  particu- 
lar case  of  derelopmont  in  which,  with  reference  to  a  certain 
point  selected  as  the  centre  of  the  portion  of  spherical  sur- 
face to  be  represented,  all  the  other  points  are  represented 
iu  their  true  azimuths,— the  rectilinear  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  drawing  being  a  certain  function  of  the  cor- 
responding  true  distances  on  the  spherical  surface.  For 
simplicity  we  shall  first  apply  this  method  to  the  projection 
or  development  of  parallels  and  meridians  when  the  pole 
is  the  centre.  According  to  what  has  been  said  nbovo,  tho 
meridians  are  now  straight  lines  diverging  from  tho  pole, 
dividing  the  3C0'  into  equal  angles  ;  aud  tho  parallels  are 
represented  by  circles  having  the  pole  as  centre,  tho  radius 
of  the  jiarallel  whose  co-latitude  is  «  being  p,  a  certain  func- 
tion of  u.  The  particular  function  selected 
i  of  the  development 


Let  Vpt,  Pr*  (fig. 

,  and  O/j'. 


parallel!  rp,  aq, 
meridians.    «  th* 
angle  at  0.   Let  the  co-latitude 
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contiguous  meridian*  crossed  by 

,i:  clreielit  lines  representing  ttxaa 
st  P  is  tip,  this  also  i*  the  value  of  th» 


7)  be  two 
OrYthe 


Pp-a,  Pj-w+e-a;  Op'-*  (Y-p+d* 


pq  -da; 


Flfr  7. 


the  circular  arc*  yV,  «V  representing  the 
parallel*  pr,  q*.  If  the  radios  of  the 
«phe r«  b»  unity, 

vr  -anudp. 

Put 

3a'  sinv 
thun  pq'-apq  &nd  fY-Jpr.   That  is  to 
§ay  *-,  fr'auy  be  regarded  a*  the  relative 
scales,  at  co-latitude-  u,  of  the  represeu- 
tation,  r  applying  to  meridional  measurement.,  J  to  measurements 

Grpendicular  to  the  meridian.  A  (mall  square  situated  ia  eo- 
titade  u,  having  ont  side  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian — tho 
length  of  its  aids  being  i— is  represented  by  a  rectangle  whose  side* 
an  it  and  tV;  its  area  consequently  is  t'*'*'. 

If  it  were  possible  to  mako  a  perfect  representation,  then 
we  should  have  a  - 1,  a  - 1  throughout  This,  however, 
is  impossible.  We  may  make  1  throughout  by  taking 
p-u.  This  ia  known  as  the  Equidistant  Projection,  a  very 
simple  end  effective  method  of  representation. 

Or  we  may  make  <r'-l  throughout  This  gives  p  -  sin  «*, 
a  perspective  projection,  namely,  the  Orthographic.  Or 
we  may  require  that  areas  be  strictly  represented  in  the  de- 
velopment This  will  be  effected  by  making  oV*l,  or 
pdp  -  sin  udu,  the  integral  of  whioh  is  a™  2  sin  Jw,  which 
is  tho  Equivalent  Projection  of.  Lambert,  sometimes  referred 
to  as  Isjrgna't  Projection.  In  this  system  there  is  misrepre- 
sentation of  form,  but  no  misrepresentation  of  areas.  Or 
we  may  require  a  projection  in  which  all  small  parts  are  to 
bo  represented  in  their  true  forms.  For  instance,  a  small 
squaro  on  the  spherical  surface  is  to  be  represented  as  a 
small  square  in  the  development   This  condition  will  be- 

attained  by  making  co-',  or  the  integral  of 

which  is,  e  being  an  arbitrary  constant,  p  —  ctan  In.  This* 
again,  is  a  perspective  projection,  namely,  the  Stereo- 
graphic  In  this,  though  all  email  parts  of  the  surface  ara> 
represented  in  their  correct  shapes,  yet,  the  scale  varying 
from  one  part  of  the  map  to  another,  the  vkole  is  not  a 
similar  representation  of  the  original  The  scale.  er- 
ic scc'Ju,  at  any  point,  applies  to  all  directions  round  that 
point 

These  two  last  projections  are,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremes 
of  the  scale ;  each,  perfect  in  its  own  way,  is  in  other  re- 
spects very  objectionable.  We  may  avoid  both  extreme* 
by  the  following  considerations.  Although  we  cannot  make 
<r- 1  and  o-'-l,  so  as  to  have  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
spherical  surface,  yet  considering  c  - 1  end  ©-'  - 1  as  tho 
local  errors  of  the  representation,  we  may  make  (o-  - 1)*+ 
f>'  -  l)1  a  minimum  over  tho  whole  surface  to  be  repre- 
sented. To  effect  this  we  must  multiply  this  expression  by 
the  element  of  surface  to  which  it  applies,  vis,,  sin  vtfvdp, 
and  then  integrate  from  the  centre  to  the  (circular)  limits 
of  the  map.  Let  /J  be  the  spherical  radius  of  the  segment 
to  be  represented,  then  the  total  misrepresentation  is  to  ba 


which  is  to  be  made  a  minimum.  Putting  p«u+y,  and 
giving  to  y  only  a  variation  subject  to  the  condition  oy  -  0 
when  «  -  0,  the  equations  of  solution— using  the  ordinary 
notation  of  the  calculus  of  variations—  are 

being  th*  value  of  Spain u  wh«n*i-p\   Thi*  gives 
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This  method  of  development  is  due  to  Sir  George  Airy, 
whose  original  paper — the  investigation  is  different  in  form 
from  the  above — will  be  found  in  the  PAilosoghutal 
Magazine  for  December  1861.  The  solution  of  the  differ 
eniial  equation  leads  to  this 


*>-2  cot  £  log.  sec  |  +  Ctan  £ , 

C-2cot*Jlog.»ee| 

The  limiting  radius  of  the  map  is  R  =  2C  tan  Jj8.  In  this 
system,  called  by  the  Astronomer-Royal  the  •*  Projection  by 
balance  of  errorh"  the  total  misrepresentation  is  an  absolute 
minimum. 

Returning  to  the  general  caso  where  p  is  any  function 
of  u,  let  us  consider  the  local  misrepresentation  of  direc- 
tion. Take  any  indefinitely  small  line,  length  -i,  making 
an  angle  a  with  the  meridian  in  co-latitude  u.  Its  projec- 
tions on  a  meridian  and  parallel  are  »'  cos  a,  i  sin  a,  which  in 
the  map  are  represented  by  to- cos  a,  io-'sino.  If  then  a 
be  the  angle  in  the  map  corresponding  to  a, 

Un.'-^tao.. 

Put 

W    «in  uif 

and  the  error  a  -  a  of  representation  -  <,  then 


a-{,  and  the 


Put  S  -  cot8  £,  thun  c  is  a 
corresponding  value  of  <  in 

Pot  simplicity  of  explanation  we  have  supposed  this 
method  of  development  so  applied  as  to  have  the  pole  in 
the  centre.  There  is,  however,  no  necessity  for  this,  and 
any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  may  be  taken  as  the 
centre.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  calculate  by  spherical 
trigonometry  the  azimuth  and  distance,  with  reference  to 
the  assumed  centre,  of  all  the  points  of  intersection  of  meri- 
dians and  parallels  within  the  space  which  is  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  plana  Then  the  azimuth  isrepresented  unaltered, 
and  any  spherical  distance  u  is  represented  by  p.  Thus  we 
get  all  the  points  of  intersection  transferred  to  the  repre- 
sentation, and  it  remains  merely  to  draw  continaous  lines 
through  these  points,  which  lines  will  be  the  meridians  and 
parallel*  in  the  representation. 

The  exaggeration  in  such  systems,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member,  whether  of  linear  scale,  area,  or  angle,  is  the  same 
for  a  given  distance  from  the  centre,  whatever  be  the 


_  ™      -  —   vuv    «-viii.ic)    nuaiCfUr    UO  LUG 

azimuth ;  that  is,  the  exaggeration  is  a  function  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  only. 

We  shall  now  examine  and  exemplify  some  of  the  most 
important  systems  of  projection  and  development,  commen- 
cing with 

Pertpeetive  Projection*. 
In  perspective  drawings  of  the  sphere,  the  plane  on  which 
the  representation  is  actually  mado  may  generally  be  any 
piano  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  and  the  point  of  vision.  If  V  be  the  point  of  vision. 
V  any  point  on  the  spherical  surface,  then  p  the  point  in 
which  the  straight  lino  VP  intersects  tho  plane  of  the 


y 


representation,  is  the  projection  of  P. 

In  the  orthographic  projection,  tho  point  of  vision  is  at  an 
infinite  distance  and  the  ray.  consequently  parallel ;  in  thU 


case  the  plane  of  the  drawing  may  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Let  the  circle  (fig.  8) 
represent  the  plane  of  the  equator  on  which  we  propose  to 
make  an  orthographic  representation  of  meridians  sxd 
parallels.  The  centre  of  this  circle  is 
clearly  the  projection  of  the  pole,  and 
the  parallels  are  projected  into  circles 
having  the  pole  for  a  common  centre. 
The  diameters  aa\  bb'  being  at  right  "t 
angles,  let  the  semicircle  bob'  be 
divided  into  the  required  number  of 
equal  .parts ;  the  diameters  drawn 
through  these  points  are  the  projec- 
tions of  meridians.  The  distances  of 
e,  of  d,  and  of  «  from  the  diameter  aa'  are  the  radii  of  the 
successive  circles  representing  the  parallels.  It  is  clear  that, 
when  the  points  of  division  are  very  close,  the  parallels 
will  be  very  much  crowded  towards  the  outside  of, the  man : 
so  much  so,  that  this  projection  is  not  much  used. 

For  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  globe  on  a  meridian 
plane,  let  qnrt  (fig.  9)  be  the  meri- 
dian,  us  the  axis  of  rotation,  then  qr 
is  the  projection  of  the  equator.  The    /f  ^ 

parallels  will  be  represented  by    /  " — '  

straight  lines  passing  through  the  ? 
points  of  equal  division ;  these  lines 
are,  like  the  equator,  perpendicular 
to  tu.  The  meridians  will  in  this 
caso  be  ellipses  described  on  rtt  as 
a  common  major  axis,  the  distances 
of  e,  of  d,  and  of  e  from  nt  being  the  minor  seuiiaxea 

Let  us  next  construct  an  orthographic  projection  of  the 
sphere  on  the  horizon  of  any  place.  Set  off  the  angle  aop 
(fig.  10)  from  tho  radius  oa,  equal  to  the  latitude.  Drop  tho 
perpendicular  jbP  on  oa,  then  P  is  the  projection  of  the  polo. 
Oa  ao  produced  take  ob-pf,  then  ob  ia  the  minor  semi- 
axis  of  the  ellipse  representing  the 
equator,  its  major  axis  being  qr  at 
right  angles  to  ao.  The  points  in 
which  tho  meridians  meet  this  ellip- 
tic equator  are  determined  by  lines 
drawn  parallel  to  aob  through  the 
points  of  equal  subdivision  cdtfgh. 
Take  two  points,  as  d  and  g,  which 
are  90*  apart,  and  let  ik  be  their 
projections  on  the  equator;  then  i  10. 
is  the  pole  of  the  meridian  which  passes  through  k  This 
meridian  is  of  course  an  ellipse,  and  is  described  with  refer- 
ence to  «  exactly  as  the  equator  was  described  with  refer- 
ence to  P.  Produce  to  to  /,  and  make  lo  equal  to  half  the 
shortest  chord  that 
can  be  drawn  through 
t;  then  lo  is  the  semi- 
axis  of  the  elliptic 
meridian,  and  the 
major  axis  is  the  dia- 
meter perpendicular 
to  id. 

For  the  parallels 
let  it  b'i  required  to 
describe  tho  parallel 
whew  co-latitude  is 
a  :  take  pm  -  pn  m  u, 
ani  let  ran  be  the 
projections  of  m  and 

n  on  oPa ;  then  m'n  is  '      Orthographic  Projection, 

the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse  representing  the  parallel  Its 
centre  is  of  course  midway  between  m!  and  »',  and  the 
greater  axis  is  equal* to  mn,  fhus  tho  construction  ia  ob- 
Wheu  pm  is  less  than  pa,  the  whole  of  the  ellipse 
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ia  to  be  drawn.  When  pm  is  greater  than  pa,  the  ellipse 
touches  the  circle  in  two  points ;  these  points  divide  the 
ellipse  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  being  on  the  other  side 
of  the  meridian  plane  aqr,  is  invisible. 

Sttreographic  Projection.— In  this  case  the  point  of  vUiou 
is  on  the  surface;  and  the  projection  b 
is  made  on  the  plaoe  of  the  great 
circle  whose  pole  is  V.  Let  kpl\  (fig. 
1 2)  be  a  great  circle  through  the  point 
of  vision,  and  or*  the  trace  of  the 
plane  of  projection.  Let  c  be  the 
centre  of  a  small  circle  whose  radius 
is  cp"d;  the  straight  line  pi  repre- 
sents this  small  circle  in  orthographic 
projection..  Fifr  12- 

We  have  first  to  show  that  the  stenographic  projection 
of  the  small  circle  pi  is  itself  a  oircle ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
straight  line  through  Y,  moving  along  the  circumference  of 
pt,  traces  a  circle'on  the  plane,  of  projection  or*.  This  line 
generates  an  oblique  cone  standing  on  a  circular  base,  its 
axis  being  cV  (since  the  angle  pWc  -  angle  cX'l) ;  this  cone 
is  divided  symmetrically  by  the  plane  of  the  great  circle 
tpl,  and  also  by  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  axis 
Ye,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  kpt.  Now  Vr-Vp,  being 
=  Vosec*Vp-V*cos*Vp  -Vo-V£  iscqualtoVs-V/;  there- 
fore the  triangles  Yrt,  Yip  Are  similar,  and  it  follows 
that  the  section  of  the  cone  by  the  plane  n  is  similar  to 
the  section  by  the  plane  pi.  Bat  the  latter  is  a  circle, 
hence  also  the  projection  is  a  circle ;  and  since  the  repre- 
sentation of  every  infinitely  small  circle  on  the  surface  is 
itself  a  circle,  it  follows  that  in  this  projection  the  repress  d- 
of  small  parts  is  (as  we  have  before  shown)  strictly 
r.   Another  inference  is  that  the  angle  in  which  two 


on  the  sphere  intersect  is  represented  by  the 
sngle  in  the  projection.  This  may  otherwise  be  proved 
by  means  of  fig.  13,  where  Yok  is  the  diameter  of 
the  sphere  passing  through 
the  point  of  vision,  fgh  the 
plane  of  projection,  it  a 
great  circle,  passing  of 
course  through  V,  and  out 
the  line  of  iutorsection  of 
these  two  planes.  A  tangent 
plsne  to  the  surface  at  t 
cuts  the  plane  of  projection 
in  the  line  rvt  perpendicular 
to  ov;  tv  ia  a  tangent  to  the 
circle  &  at  t ,  tr  and  ft  sre 
any  two  tangents  to  the  surface  at  t. 


Fig.  18. 


being  the  projection  of  l)  ia  90°  -  ot  V  -  W  - 1 
therefore  tv  is  equal  to  ut ;  and  since  trt  at 
aagles,  it  follows  that  the  angles  vU  and 


Now  the  angle  vtu  (« 

~ -oYt~onV-tuv, 
and  '.vi-  are  right 

angles,  it  follows  that  the  angles  vU  and  mm  are  equal 
Hence  the  angle  rtt  also  is  equal  to  its  projection  rut; 
that  is,  any  angle  formed  by  two  intersecting  lines  on  the 
surface  is  truly  represented  in  the  stereograph ic  projection. 

We  have  seen  that  the  projection  of  any  circle  of  the 
sphere  is  itself  a  circle.  Bat  in  the  case  in  which  the  circle- 
to  be  projected  passes  through  V,  the  projection  becomes, 
for  a  great  cirde,  a  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere ; 
otherwise,  a  line  anywhere.  It  follows  that  meridians  and 
parallels  are  represented  is  a  projection  on  the  horizon  of 
say  place  by  two  systems  of  orthogonally  catting  circles, 
one  system  passing  through  two  fixed  points,  namely,  the 
poles ;  and  she  projected  meridians  as  tbey  pass  through 
the  poles  show  the  proper  differences  of  longitude. 

To  construct  a  atereographic  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  the  horizon  of  a  given  place.  Draw  the  circle  vitr  (fig. 
14)  with  the  diameters  lev,  lr  at  right  angles  ;  the  latter  is 
to)  re  present  the  central  meridian.  Take  jfcoP  equal  to  the 
of  the  given  place,  any  v ;  draw  the  diameter 


Fig.  14. 


PoP,  and  »P,  vV  cutting  lr  in  pp' 
of  the  poles,  through  which 
all  the  circles  representing 
meridians  have  to  pass.  AH 
their  centres' then  will  be  in  a 
line  tmn  which  crosses  pp'  at 
right  angles  through  its  middle 
point  m.  Now  to  describe  the 
meridian  whose  west  longitude 
is  to,  draw  pn  making  the  angle 
opn  —  90°  -  it,  then  n is  the  centre 
of  the  required  circle,  whose 
direction  as  it  passes  through  p 
will  make  an  angle  opg—m  with 
pp'.    The  lengths  of  the  several  lines  are 

.  p-UnJx;    ftp'-cotiii  ; 
ow-cotu  ;     r.in - cokc  u  cot «. 

Again,  for  the  parallels,  take  P6  -  Pe  equal  to  the  co-latitude, 
say  c,  of  tho  parallel  to  be  projected ;  join  t*,  vc  cutting  lr 
in  e,  <£  Then  ed  is  the  diameter  of  the  circle  which  is  the 
required  projection ;  its  centre  is  of  course  the  middle  point 
of  ed,  and  the  lengths  uf  the  lines  are 

*i-UnJ{«-c);  M-Ua((u  +  c). 
The  line  «» itself  is  the  projection  of  a  parallel,  namely,  that 
of  which  the  co-latitude  c  -  180°  -  v,  a  parallel  which  passes 
through  the  point  of  virion. 

A  very  interesting  connexion,  noted  by  Professor  Cayloy, 
exists  between  the  stenographic  projection  of  the  sphere 
on  a  meridian  plane  (i.e.,  when  a  point  on  the  equator 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  drawing)  and  the  projection  on 
the  horizon  of  any  place  whatever, 
that  represent  parallels  and  meri- 
dians in  the  one  case  represent 
them  in  tSe  other  case  also.  In 
fig.  IS,  ab*  being  a  projection 
in  which  an  equatorial  point  is  in 
the  centre,  draw  any  chord  ab  per- 
pendicular to  the  centre  meridian 
cot,  and  on  ab  as  diameter  describe 
a  circle,  when  the  property  referred 
to  will  be  observed.  This  smaller 
circle  is  now  the  stereographic  pro- 
jection of  the  sphere  on  the  horicon 
of  some  place  whose  co-latitude  we 
may  call  «.  The  radius  of  the  first  circle  being  unity,  let 
oc-sinx,  then  by  what  has  been  proved  above  eo -sin* 
cot  m  —  cos* ;  therefore  and  ac  —  sin  a.  Although 

the  meridian  circles  dividing  the  360°  at  the  pole  into  equal 
angles  must  be  actually  the  same  in  both  systems,  yet  a 
parallel  circle  whose  co-latitude  is  e  in  the  direct  projection 
alts  belongs  in  the  oblique  system  to  some  other  co  latitude 
as  e.  To  determine  the  connexion  between  e  and  c',  con- 
sider the  point  t  (not  marked),  in  which  one  of  tho  parallel 
circles  crosses  the  line  sac  In  the  direct  system,  v  being 
ths  pole, 

X-l-tMKW-*)-, 


Fi*.  13. 


1  +  oot  ie 

and  in  the  oblique, 

ft-tu  (tan  Ju  -  tut  Km  -  ^)) , 

which,  replacing  ae  by  its  value  sin  u,  becomes 

2  sjg  jsi  tin  Y   S_ 

oaXs-O  ~l+eot  \u  sot  |*<  ' 

thererore  tanjc=tanlc'tani«  is  the  required 

Notwithstanding  the  facility  of  construction,  the  stereo- 
graphic  projection  is  nut  much  used  in  mapmaking.  But 
it  may  be  made  very  useful  as  a  means  of  graphical  inter- 
polation for  drawing  other  projections  in  which  points  are 
represented  in  their  true  azimuths,  but  with  an  arbitrary 
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law  of  distance,  as  p  —/{«■).  We  mily  thus  avoid  the  eel c u - 
lation  of  all  the  distances  and  azimuths  (with  reference  to 
the  (selected  centre  point)  of  the  intersections  of  meridians 
and  parallels.  Construct  a  stereogrephic  projection  of  the 
globe  on  the  horizon  of  the  given  place ;  then  on  this  pro- 
jection draw  concentric  circles  (according  to  the  stereo- 
graphic  law)  representing  tho  loci  of  points  whose  distances 
from  the  centre  are  consecutively  5",  10°,  15°,  20",  &c,  np 
to  the  required  limit,  and  a  system  of  radial  lines  at  inter- 
vals of  5"  Then  to  construct  any  other  projection, — com- 
mence by  drawing  concentric  circles,  of  which  the  radii  are 


FlO.16.  —Stenographic  Projection. 

previously  calculated  by  the  law  p  -/(«),  for  the  successive 
values  of  u,  6°,  10°,  15°,  20°,  <kc,  np  to  the  limits  as  before, 
and  a  system  of  radial  lines  at  intervals  of  6*.  This  being 
completed,  it  remains  to  trans fi 
from  the  stereograph  ic  to  the 
interpolation. 

We  now  come  to  the  general  case  in  which  the  point  of 
vision  has  any  position  outside 
the  sphere.  Let  abed  (fig.  17)  be 
.the  great  circle  section  of  the 
sphere  by  a  plane  passing  through 
c,  the  central  point  of  the  por- 
tion of  surface  to  be  represented, 
and  V  the  point  of  vision.  Let 
jtf  perpendicular  to  Vc  be  the  plane 
of  representation,  join  mV  cut- 
ting pj  in  /,  then  /  is  the  projec- 
tion of  any  point  m  in  the  circl 
abe,  and  ef  is  the  representation 
of  cm.  Let  the  angle  com-u,  Ve-ifc.  Vo  =  A,  s/-i  ; 
then,  since  e/:eV~mg:  gV, 

_  it  sin  m 

which  gives  the  law  connecting  a  spherical  distance  u  with 
its  rectilinear  representation  p.  The  relative  scale  at  any 
point  in  this  system  of  projection  is  given  (keeping  to  our 
previously  adopted  notation)  by 

'-\\  +  co*ut '  '-*T^T« ' 
the  former  applying  to  measurementa  made  in  a  direction 
which  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  map,  the  latter  to  the 
transverse  direction.    The  product  axr  gives  the  exaggera- 
tion of  areas.    With  respect  to  the  alteration  of  angles  we 


the 


A+COSU 

of  angle  is 

"»-(£■»•-;)• 


This  vanishes  when  A  »  1 ,  that  is,  if  the  projection  be  stereo- 
graphic  ;  or  for  n  =  0,  that  is,  at  the  centre  of  the  map. 
At  a  distance  of  90"  from  the  centre,  the  greatest  alteration 
is  90'  -  2  cot"1         (See  Pkilotopk.  Mag.,  April  1862.) 

The  constants  A  and  k  can  be  determined,  so  that  the 
total  misreDreseut&tion,  vis., 

shall  be  a  minimnm,  fi  being  the  greatest  value  of  «,  or  the 
spherical  radios  of  the  map.  On  substituting  the  expres- 
sions for  v  and  v  the  integration^  effected  without  diii- 
culty.  Pot 

HfeSS1 

H=r-(A  +  l)log.(A  +  U 

Then  the  value  of  M  is 

M=4  im'i0  +  2AH+1fc»H'. 
When  this  is  a  minima;  , 


.•.*H'+H=0;  2^  +  i^'=0. 


H* 

Therefore  M-4  sin1  {fi  -  jj-„  and  A  must  be  determined  s^ 

aa  to  make  H* :  U'  a  maximum.  In  any  particular  case  this 
maximum  can  only  be  ascertained  by  trial,  that  is  to  say, 
log  H«  -  log  H'  must  be  calculated  for  certain  equidistant 
values  of  A,  and  then  the  particular  value  of  A  which  cor- 
responds to  the  required  maximum  can  be  obtained  by 
interpolation.  Thus  we  find  that  if  it  be  required  to  make 
the  best  possible  perspective  representation  of  a  hemisphere, 
the  values  of  A  and  k  are  A- 147  and  i-  2034 ;  so  that 
in  this  case  g-os«  iln  w 

'  ]-47+cos«/ 
For  a  map  of  Africa  or  South  An 
fi  we  may  take  as  40";  then  in  this  j 
2 '64 3  tin  u 


1'625-t-coa  u 


For  Aim,  /S  -  5 1  ,  and  the  distance  A  of 


in  this 


Fig-  1& 

1-61.  Fig.  18  is  a  map  of  Asia  having  tha 
parallels  laid  down  on  this  system. 
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Figure  19  is  a  perspective  representation  of  more  than  a 
hemisphere,  the  radius  /3  being  108°,  and  the  distance  h  of 
the  point  of  vision,  1  ■  40. 

The  co-ordinates  xy  of  au/  point  in  this  perspective  may 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
corresponding  point  on  the  sphere  in  the  following  manner. 
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The  co-ordinates  originating  at  the  centre,  take  the  central 
meridian  for  the  axis  of  y  and  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  for 
th»  axis  of  *.  Let  the  latitude  of  the  point  0,  which  is  to 
octnpy  the  centre  of  the  map,  be  y ;  if  o>,  «•  be  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  any  point  P  (the  longitude  being  ""M"*5 
from  the  meridian  of  0),  w  the  distnnce  PG,  and  u  the 


sximuth  of  P  at  O,  then  the  spherical  triangle  whose  aides. 

an  90*  -  y,  90°  -  ^,  and  «  gives  these  relations — 

sin  «  sin  ji— cos  <>  tin  », 
•in  u  cot  m-co«  7  lin  <p  -tin  y  cot  <p  cot  m, 
co«  u         -»in  y  tin  0  +  cot  y  cos  <p  coa  «. 

Now  x-p  gin  ft,  f  —  p  COS  fi,  that  is, 

»_  cos  ♦  sin  ■  

I  A -fun  y  sin  f  +  cos  7  cot  4>  cos  m  ' 


To.  19.— TwfUgbt  Projection. 

for  a  map  of  Africa,  which  is  included  between  latitudes  40* 
north  and  40°  south,  and  40*  of  longitude  east  and  west  of 
a  central  meridian. 


i 


00s  7  «in  4>  -  tin  y  cot  $  cos  m 
A  +  tin  7  sin  ^  +  cos  7  cot  «v  cos  m  ' 


by  which  x  and  y  can  be  computed  for  any  point  of  the 
sphere.  If  from  these  equations  we  eliminate  «,  we  get  the 
equation  to  the  parallel  whose  latitude  it  <j> ;  it  is  an  ellipse 
whose  centre  is  in  the  central  meridian,  and  its  greater  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  same.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  this 
ellipse  at  its  intersection  with  the  centre  meridian  is 
toot  * 
EwS  7  +  tin  £  ' 

The  elimination  of  A  between  x  and  y  gives  the  equation 
of  the  meridian  whoso  longitude  is  w,  which  also  is  an  ellipse 
whoso  centre  and  axes  may  bo  determined 

Th«  following  tebls  contains  the  computed  co-ordinates 


Values  of  z  snj  y. 

»=or 

«=10* 

•=20* 

•  =  80" 

.=40* 

0* 

*=  o-oo 

y=  0-00 

0-00 

19-43 

0-00 

29-25 

o-oo 

3917 

0-00 

W 

«=  0-00 

y-  9  09 

9-80 

•9-75 

19-24 
9-92 

28-95 
10^1 

8878 
10-01 

JO* 

ra  0-00 

y=  19-43 

9'32 
19-64 

18-  07 

19-  87 

28-07 
20.-4S 

37-58 
2125 

tor 

«-=  0-00 

y  =  29  25 

8'84 
S9-40 

1770 
29-87 

28  58 

80-07 

35-44 
31-83 

40* 

m-  0-00 
y=89-17 

815 
89  So 

18-28 
89-94 

24-39 
40  93 

32-44 
42-84 

Conical  Dtvelopmen*. 
The  conical  development  is  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  map",  of  tracts  of  country  of  no  great  extent  in  latitude 
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bat  Any  extent  in  the  direction  of  a  parallel  Selecting 
the  mean  parallel,  or  that  which  moat  nearly  divide*  the 
area  to  bo  represented,  we  have  to  consider  the  cone 
which  touches  the  sphere  along  that  parallel  In  fig. 
30,  which  is  an  orthographic  projection  of  the  sphere  on 
a  meridian  plane,  let  ¥p  be  the 
parallel  of  contact  with  the 
cone.  ON  being  the  axis  of 
revolution,  the  tangents  at  P 
and  p  will  intersect  ON  pro- 
duced in  V.  Let  Q?  be  a 
parallel  to  the  north  of  Pft  Rr 
another  parallel  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  south,  that  is, 
PQ-PR.  Take  on  the  tan- 
gent PV  two  points  11,  K  such 
that  PH-PK,  each  being  made  equal  to  the  arc  PQ.  It 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  surface  generated  by  HK  is  very 
nearly  coincident  with  the  surface  generated  by  HQ  when 
the  figure  rotates  round  ON  through  any  angle,  great  or 
small.  The  approximation  of  the  surfaces  will,  however, 
bo  very  close  only  if  QR  is  very  small.  Suppose,  now, 
that  the  paths  of  H  and  K,  as  described  in  the  revolution 
round  ON,  are  actually  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  cone, 
ss  well  as  the  line  of  contact  with  the 
sphere.  And  further,  mark  the  surface 
of  the  cone  by  the  intersections  with  it 
of  the  meridian  planee  through  OV  at 
the  required  equal  intervals.  Then 
let  the  cone  be  cat  along  a  generating 
line  and  opened  out  into  a  plane,  and 
we  shall  have  a  representation  as  in 
fig.  21  of  the  spherical  surface  con- 
tained between  tho  latitudes  of  Q  and 
R.  Tho  parallels  here  aro  represented  by  concentric  circles, 
the  meridians  by  lines  drawn  through  the  common  centre 
of  the  circles  at  equal  angular  intervals.  Taking  tho  radius 
of  the  sphere  as  unity,  and  «>  being  tho  latitude  of  P,  we 
see  that  VP-  cot  &  and  if «  be  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  two  meridians,  the  corresponding  length  of  the  arc 
Fp  is  tacoa^.  The  angle  between  these  meridians  them- 
selves is  casing. 

Suppose,  now,  we  require  to  construct  a  map  on  this  prin- 
ciple for  a  tract  of  country  extending  from  Latitude  <f>  -  m 
to  oV  +  m,  and  covering  a  breadth  of  longitude  of  2n,  at 
and  n  being  expressed  in  degrees.  In  fig.  21  let  HICIA 
be  the  quadrilateral  formed  by  the  extreme  lines,  so  that 
HK  2st ;  then  the  angle  HVA  is  2nsin  <f>  expressed 
ia  degrees.  Now,  taking  the  length  of  a  degree  as  the*  unit, 
TP  =  67  296  cot  4,  and  VH  -  57-296  cot  «*  -  m.  It  may  be 
convenient  in  the  first  instance  to  calculate  the  chords  HA, 
KJ-,  and  thus  construct  the  rectilinear 
The  lengths  of  these  chords  are 

HA = 2(57  -296  cot  £  -  tn)  sis  (tiring), 
££=2(57-294  cot  0  +     ua  (tiling), 

and  the  distance  between  them  is  2m  cos  (a  sin  d>).  The 
inclined  sides  of  this  trapesoid  will  then  meet  in  a 
point  at  Y,  whose  distance  from  P  and  p  mast  corre- 
spond with  the  calculated  length  of  VP.  Now  with 
this  centre  V  describe  the  circular  arcs  representing  the 
parallels  through  H,  K,  P.  Also  if  the  parallels  are  to  be 
drawn  at  every  degree  of  latitude,  divide  HK  into  2m  equal 
parts,  and  through  each  point  of  division  describe  a  circular 
arc  from  the  centre  V.  Then  divide  Pp  into  2m  equal  parts, 
and  draw  the  meridian  Lines  through  each  of  these  points 
of  division  and  the  centre  V. 

If  the  centre  V  be  inconveniently  far  off,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  construct  the  centre  parallel  by  points,  that  is, 
by  calculating  the  coordinates  of  the  various  points  of 
division.   For  this  purpose,  draw  through  the  intersection 


Fig  22. 


[HATITEMATtCaL. 

of  the  centre  meridian  and  centre  parallel  a  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  meridian  and  therefore  touching  the  parallel. 
Let  the  coordinate  *  be  measured  from  the  centre  along 
this  line,  and  y  perpendicular  to  it.  Then  the  coordinates 
of  a  point  whose  longitude  measured  from  the  centra 
meridian  is  eu  are 

•=  eot«tia(.sfai*), 

«=tcot  1>  ain'tUtin  4>)  =  z  tan  K«sfn  4), 

the  radius  of  the  sphere  being  the  unit ;  if  a  degree  bo  the 
unit,  these  must  bo  multiplied  by  57496. 

The  great  defect  of  this  projection  is  the  exaggeration  of 
the  lengths  of  parallels  towards  either  the  northern  or 
southern  limits  of  the  map.  Various 
have  been  the  devices  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  amongst  these  the  following 
is  a  system  very  much  adopted.  Hav- 
ing subdivided  the  central  meridian  and 
drawn  through  the  points  of  division  the 
parallels  precisely  as  described  above, 
then  the  true  lengths  of  degrees  are 
set  off  along  each  parallel;  the  meridians,  which  in  this 
case  become  carved  lines,  are  drawn  through  the  corre- 
sponding points  of  the  parallels  (fig.  22). 

This  system  is  that  which  was  adopted  in  1803  by  the 
"  Ddp&t  de  la  Guerre**  for  the  map  of  France,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  title  "Projection  de  Bonne."  It  is  that  on 
which  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  Scotland  on  the  scale 
of  one  inch  to  a  mile  is  constructed,  and  it  is  frequently  met 
with  in  ordinary  atlases.  It  is  ill  adapted  for  countries 
having  great  extent  in  longitude,  as  the  intersections  of  the 
meridians  and  parallels  become  very  oblique — as  will  be  seen 
on  examining  the  map  of  Asia  is  most  atlases.  If  <£„  be 
taken  as  tho  Latitude  of  the  centre  parallel,  and  co-ordinates 
be  measured  from  the  intersection  of  tlm  parallel  with  the 
central  meridian,  as  in  the  case  of  the  conical  projection, 
then,  if  p  be  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  <f>,  we  have 
p  «=  cot  ^,  +  ^.  -  o>.  Also,  if  S  be  a  point  on  this  parallel 
whose  co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  so  that  VS-o,  and  6  be  the 
angl  e  VS  makes  with  the  central  meridian,  than  p0  -  «*  cos  e>; 

•spiiue,  f = oat  +,-p 00a I. 

Now,  if  wa  form  the  differential  coefficients  of  *  and  y  with 
respect  to  a)  and  m,  the  Latitude  and  longitude  of  S,  we  get 
•Va-aw'-eos* 


truly 


the  first  of  which  equations  proves  that  the  1 
represent ud.  Moreover,  if  90°  *  tj> 
tious  of  meridians  and  parallels, 

tan 

which  indeed  might  have  been  more  easily  obtained.  In 
the  case  of  Asia,  the  middle  latitude  c>.  —  40s,  and  the.  ex- 
treme northern  latitude  is  7.0°.  Also  the  map  extends  90* 
of  longitude  from  the'  central  meridian;  hence,  at  the  north- 
west and  north-east  corners  of  the  map  the  angles  of  inter 
section  of  meridians  and  parallels  are  90*  ±  33°-54'.  Bat 
for  comparatively  small  tracts  of  country,  as  France  or  Scot- 
lend,'  this  projection  is  very  suitable. 

Another  modification  of  the  conical  projection  consists 
in  taking,  not  a  tangent  cone,  but  a  cone  which,  having 
its  vertex  in  the  axis  of  revolution  produced,  intersects  the 
sphero  in  two  parallels, — these  parallels  being  approximately 
midway  between  the  centre  parallel  of  tho  country  and  the 
extreme  parallels.  By  this  moans  port  of  the  error  is 
thrown  on  the  centre  parallel  which  is  no  longer  represented 
by  its  true  length,  but  is  made  too  small,  while  tho 
parallels  forming  the  intersections  of  the  cone  ore  truly  re- 
presented in  length. 

The  exact  position  of  these  particular  parallels  may,  ,be 
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determined  so  as  to  give,  upon  the  whole,  the  least  amonut 
of  exaggeration  for  the  entire  map.  This  idea  of  a  cutting 
cone  seems  to  have  originated1  with  the  celebrated  Gerard 
Mercator,  who  to  1554  made  a  map  of  Europe  on  this  prin- 
ciple, selecting  for  the  parallola  of  intersection  those  of  40° 
and  60°.  The  same  system  was  adopted  in  1746  by  De- 
lisle  for  the  construction  of  a  map  of  Russia.  Eufer  in 
the  Acta  Acad.  Iwtp.  Petrop.,  1778,  has  discussed  this  pro- 
jection and  determined  the  conditions  under  which  the 
errors  at  the  northern  extremity,  at  the  centre, 
nud  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  map  so  con- 
structed shaft  bo  severally  equal  Let  e,  c'  be 
the  co-latitudes  of  the  extreme  northern  and 
southern  parallels,  y,  y  those  of  two  intermediate  c 
parallels,  which  are  to  be  truly  represented  in  the  0 
projection.  Let  OC,  OW  (fig.  23)  be  two  consecu- 
tive meridians,  as  represented  in  the  developed 
cone;  the  difference  of  longitude  being  w,  let  the  *•  ~1" 
angle  at  O  be  Aw.  The  degrees  along  the  men-  c'l— L 
dian  being  represented  by  their  proper  lengths,  ' 
OC  —  d —  c ;  and  P  corresponding  to  the  pole,  let  23- 
OP-t,  then  OC-s+e;  and  so  for  G,  G',  C.  The  true 
lengths  of  GV  and  On,  namely,  cu  sin  y'  and  usiny,  are 
equal  to  the  represented  lengths,  namely,  h*(t  +  y)  and 
A»(i+y)  respectively,  whence  y  and^'  are  knowu  when 


A  end  s'are  known.  Comparing' now  the  represented  with 
the  true  lengths  of  parallel  at  the  extremities  and  at  the 
centre,  if  e  be  the  common  error  that  is  to  be  allowed,  then 

l=kw(*  +  c)  -  m  sin  e, 
«=  -A«(«+4«+ 4**)+ «stn  J{«+0» 
0_«»  "in 

The  difference  of  the  first  and  third  gives  h,  and  then  sub- 
tracting the  second  from  the  mean  of  the  first  and  third, 
we  get 

s+ife+e**)-;-.  «(«*-«)  eot  IW-e)  tsn  J{/+e). 

rhos  s  being  known,  the  common  centre  of  the  circles  re- 
presenting the  parallels  is  given.  The  value  of  A  is  given 
by  the  equation  A(c'  -  «)  -  sin  <f  -  sin  e,  and  y  and  y  can 
be  easily  computed.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing 
this  as  we  may  construct  the  angles  at  O,  which  represent- 
ing a  difference  of  longitude  <u  are  in  reality  equal  to  Am. 

For  instance,  to  construct  a  map  of  Asia  on  this  system, 
having  divided  the  central  meridian  into  equal  spaces  for 
degrees,  t  must  be  calculated.  Here  we  have  e  —  20°,  e'  ■»» 
80*,  whence  s  +  50°  - 1 5a  tan  50"  cot  1 53  «*  66"*7.  Hence 
in  thii  case  the  centre  of  the  circles  is  16°-7  beyond  the 
north  pole ;  also  A  -  '6 138,  so  that  a  difference  of  longitude 
of  5'  is  represented  at  O.by  an  angle  of  3s  4'  9".  The  de- 
greea  of  longitude  in  the  parallel  of  70°  are  in  thia  map  re- 
presented too  huge  in  toe  ratio  of  11 50  : 1;  those  in  the 
mid-latitudo  of  40°  are  too  small  in  the  ratio  of  0*33  : 1; 
and  those  in.  10°  latitude  are  too  largo  in  the  ratio  of  105 
to  1. 

Gautt'$  Projection 

miv  be  considered  as  another  variation  of  the  conical 
Kyutcm  of  development.  Meridians  are  represented  by  lines 
drawn  through  a  point,  and  a  difference  of  longitude  m  ia 
represented  by  an  angle  A*.,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The 
parallels  of  latitude  are  circular  arcs,  all  having  as  centre 
the  point  of  divergence  of  the  meridian  lines,  and  the  law 
of  their  formation  ia  such  that  the  representations  of  all 
small  parte  of  the  surface  shall  be  precisely  similar  to  the 
parts  so  represented.  Let  «  be  the  co-latitode  of  a  parallel, 
and  a,  a  function  of  ft,  the  radios  of  the  circle  representing 
this  parang-    Consider  the  infinitely  small  space  on  the 


Bee  -Ac*  178  of  TrtiU  dm  Project***  dm  Cartel  Gto^apA.-r*", 
•y  A.  Germain,  Pf rU,  an  admirable  sad  exbauativc  eway.  See  also  the 
»xi r*  entitled  Coup  d"aU  hul'irxjue  tut  ia  PrqjttUon  dti  LarUt  de 
If.  d'Ar.-tsc,  Pari<  IMS. 


sphere  contained  by  two  consecutive  meridians  the  > 
ence  of  longitude  of  which  is  dp,  and  two  consecutive 
parallels  whoae  co-latitudes  are  «  and  u-f  d*.    The  sides 
of  this  rectangle  (Bg.  24)  are  pq<~du,  pr- sin 
whereas  in  the  representation  »'cW, 
P"tfmdfh  J>'*/— pAati,  the  angle  at  O 
being- Ac/^    Now,  as  the  represen- 
tation is  to  be  similar  to  tho  original, 

ii~  dg_  _jpj_  d* 

pT~hfdp~ pr    mnndp  ' 
whence  "■A  -r— 


tait 


and  integrating, 


where  the  constant  A  is  to  be  determined  according  to  ths 
requirements  of  each  individual  case.  This  investigation 
was  first  made  in  1772  by  the  German  mathematician  J.  H. 
Lambert,)  but  in  1825  it  waa  again  brought  forward  by 
Gauss  in  an  essay  written  in  answer  to  a  prize  question  pro- 
posed by  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Copenhagen,  A 
translation  of  this  essay  is  to  be  found  in  the  Philotophiral 
Mayazine  for  i628  (see  page  112),  where  Lambert1*  projec- 
tion cornea  out  as  a  particular  solution  of  the  general  pro- 
blem. Again,  in  a  general  investigation  of  the  problem  of 
"similar  representation,"  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  the  30th 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograyliical  Society 
(1860),  deduced  as  a  particular  case  this  same  projection. 
A  large  map  of  Russia  was  constructed  and  published  ou 
this  system  by  the  Geographical  Society  of  St  Petersburg 
in  1862. 

The  relative  scale  in  this  development  is— 

o>   A*  (UnJ  )* 
da  • 

It  is  a  minimum 


trbere 


Is  the  radius  of  the  sphere. 


when  *  =  cos-1  A.     This  minimum 


should  occur  in  the 
if  «.  be  the  co- 


vicinity  of  the  central  parallel  of  the  map 
latitude  of  this  parallel,  we  may  put 

-»(-fP 

Or  if  we  agree  that  the  scale  of  tho  representation  shall  be 
tho  tame  at  the  extreme  co-latitudes  c,  <?,  then 

log  sin  t>- log  aloe 
log  tan  K- leg  tan  rf 
To  construct  a  map  of  North  America  extending  from 
10*  latitude  to  70s,  we  may  take  A  —  J,  and  I  such  as  shall 
make  the  difference  of  radii  of  the  extreme  parallels  «=  C>0, 
namely  k  « 104 '31 5.  The  scales  of  the  representation  at  tho 
northern  and  southern  limits  are  1*116  and  1*096  respect- 
ively.   The  radii  of  the  parallels  are  these— 

70".  .  .  38-801  30*  .  .  .  72-388 

CO*  .  .  .  43»«  80*  .  .  .  88-866 

60* .  .  .  63-177  10*  .  .  .  M-801 

40*.  .  .  3S-788  0*...  104-816 

Having  drawn  a  line  representing  the  central  meridian, 
and  selected  a  point  on  it  as  the  centre  of  the  concentric 
circles,  let  arcs  be  described  with  the  above  radii  as 
parallel*.  For  meridians,  in  this  system  a  difference  of 
longitude  of  10*  is  represented  by  an  angle  of  two-thirds 
that  amount,  or  6*  40*.  The  chord  of  this  angle  on  the 
parallel  of  10*,  whose  -radius  is  92*801,  is  easily  found  to  be 
10792.  Now  stepping  this  quantity  with  a  pair  of  con- 
passes  along  the  parallel,  we  have  merely  to  draw  lines 
through  each  of  ths  points  so  found  and  the  common  centre 
of  circles.  The  points  of  division  of  the  parallel  may  I* 
checked  by  taking  the  chord  of  20*.  or  rather  of  IS'  20', 


*  Iie\tri$<  rum  Qebmuclu  Jcr 

vol  itt.  p.  55,  Berlin,  1778. 
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*hichis  31547.    The  ma 
25)  shows  small  portions 
but  the  areas  are 
•lightly  too  great  at  I 
the   extreme   lati-  r 
tudes  and  too  email  | 
in  the  centre.  At 
any  part  of  the  map 
a  degree  of  latitude 
may  be  used  as  the 
ttue  scale  in  any  di- 
«ection. 

The  value  h 
M  suggtwt«d  by  Sir 
John  Herschel,  is 
admirably  suited  for 
a  map  of  the  world. 
The  representation 
ia  fan-shaped,  with 
remarkably  little 
distortion  (fig.  26). 

It  follows  from  what 
4ition  that  the  scale  is 
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of  North  America  so  found  (fig.  I 
country  in  strictly  correct  forms; 


i  been  said  above  that  the  con- 
<  at  the  equator  is  Ajb-o,  which 


determines  I  when  h  is  given.  The  radius  of  the  parallel 
whose  cc-letitcdc  is  u  being  p,  let  r  be  the  distance  of  that 
parallel  from  the  equator;  then,  keeping  to  the  condition 
that  the  scale  is  true  at  the  equator, 


a  .  _au 


When  k  is  very  small,  the  angles  between  the  meridian 
lines  in'the  representation  are  very  small;  and  proceeding  to 
the  limit,  when  h  is  zero  the  meridians  are  parallel,  that  is, 
the  vertex  of  the  cone  has  removed  to  infinity.  And  at  the 
limit  when  A  is  tero  we  have 

r=a  log.  cot  | , 
which  is  the  characteristic  equation  of 


From  the  manner  in  which  we  have  arrived  at  this  pro- 
jection it  ia  clear  that  it  retains  the  characteristic  property 


M  •wall  parts  of  the  surface.  In  Merca tor's  chart  the 
equator  ia  represented  hj  a  straight  line,  which  is  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  a  system  of  parallel  and  equidistant 
straight  lines  representing  the  meridians.  The  parallels 
are  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  the.  distance 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude*  <f>  from  the  equator  is,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  r-«  log,  tan  (45°  +  l<j>).  In  the  vicinity  of 
tie  equator,  or  indeed  within  30"  of  latitude  of  the  equator, 
the  representation  is  very  accurate,  but  as  we  proceed 
northwards  or  southwards  the  exaggeration  of  area  becomes 
larger,  and  eventually  excessive,— the  poles  being  at  infinity. 
This  distance  of  the  parallels  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 
r  =  a  (sin<£  +  $  sin8£  +  ^  sin&<£+  .  .  .  .),  showing  that 
near  the  equator  r  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  latitude. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  similar  representation  of  small 
parts,  a  curve  drawn  on  the  sphere  cutting  all  meridians 
at  the  some  angle— the  loxodromic  curve— is  projected  into 
a  straight  line,  and  it  is  this  property  which  renders 
Mercator's  chart  so  valuable  to  seamen.  For  instance: 
i  by  a  straight  lino  on  tho  chart  Land's  End  and  Ber- 
the  angle  of  intersection  of  this  line 


with  the  meridian.  We  get  thus  the  hearing  which  a  ship 
has  to  retain  during  its  course  between  these  ports.  This 
is  not  great-circle  sailing,  and  the  ship  so  navigated  does 
not  take  the  shortest  path.  The  projection  of  a  great  circle 
(being  neither  a  meridian  nor  the  equator)  is  a  curve  which 
cannot  be  represented  by  a  simple  algebraic  equation. 

If  we  apply  Mercator's  system  of  projection  along  a 
meridian,  as  proposed  by  Lambert,  we  have  the  represen- 
tation of  all  possible  great  circles.  The  diagram  (fig  27) 
gives  the  projection.  The  two  vertical  bounding  lines  are 
the  equator— crossed  at  right  angles  by  the  initial  meridian 
passing  through  one  of  the  poles.  From  the  form  of  the 
representations  of  parallels  round  tho  pole  it  is  clear  that 
the  distortion  up  to  a  distance  of  30s  or  40°  from  the 
initial  meridian  is  not  at  all  great  The  representation 
extends  to  infinity  upwards  and  downwards,  and  the  left 
and  right  half  are  interchangeable ;  if  interchanged  the 
representation  is  on  a  meridian  extending  from  pole  to 

^The  meridian  Mercator  drawn  as  described  in  the  last 
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may  be  made  to  serve  the  important  purpose  of 
one  to  trace  on  the  ordinary  Mercator*s  chart  the  track  oi 
a  great  circle  joining  any  two  places,  and  of  indicating  at 
the  game  tune  the  distance,  of  tbo  two  places.    For  this 


Fig.  27- 

|mrpose  the  two  charts  must  be  on  the  same  scale,  one  of 
them  being  on  tracing  paper  or  tracing  linen.  The  trans- 
parent chart  being  placed  over  the  other,  the  equator  in  the 
ordinary  chart  moat  coincide  with  the  initial  meridian  in 
the  meridian  Mercator.  Retaining  this  relative  position, 
let  the  upper  chart  be  moved  until  tho  two  points  (the  pro- 
jection of  the  great  circle  joining  which  is  required)  on  the 
ordinary  Mercator  are  found  to  lie  on  a  great  circle  of  the 
meridian  Mercator. 

The  curvatures  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  in  the 
meridian  Mercator  are  expressed  by  very  simple  formula?. 
Lny.ybc  the  coordinates,  measured  from  the,  pole  along  and 
perpendicular  to  the  initial  meridian,  of  any  point  8  of  the 
representation, — *  corresponding  to  an  are  of  the  sphere  = 
i,  and  y  to  an  are  «  which  is  on  the  sphere  the  distance  of 
S  from  the  initial  meridian.  Then  if  tit  t/  be  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  the  parallel  at  S,  Jf",  y"  the  centre  of  curvature 
of  .the  meridian  at  8, 


Uq  x  ' 


ao  spherical  radius  of  the  small  circle,  and 
,  where  y  is  the  longitude  of  the  great  circle, 


/=y-etn«, 

The  corresponding  radii  of  curvature  are  sin coax, 
where  /?  is  the 

1  +  sin  *  sin  y, 

counted  from  the  initial  meridian. 

Potycohic  Development. 
Imagine  a  hollow  globe  formed  of  a  mere  surface  of  paper, 
to  be  cut  bv  *  system  of  parallel  planes  along  equidistant 

10-10 


of  latitude ;  let  also  one  meridian  be  cat  through, 
rem  north  pole  to  south  pole,  180*.  In  this  state  let 
the  whole  be  opened  out  into  a  plane  from  the  meridian 
exactly  opposite  to  the  one  cut  through,  acid  the  previously 
spherical  surface  is  converted  into  a  number  of  strips  of 
paper,  each  of  which  is  part  of  a  circular  belt,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  equator,  which  will  be  straight.  All  points 
which  lay  on  the  parallel  whose  co-latitude  is  at  now  lie  on 
an  arc  of  a  circle  whose  radius  istanw  and  length  2*sin«; 
moreover,  the  centres  of  these  area  lie  in  the  same- 
straight  line,  which  is  the  central  meridian  produced.  The 
parallels  being  now  defined,  we  must  define  meridisns. 
These  may  be  formed  by  laying  off  on 
degrees  of  longitude  according  to  their, 
true  lengths,  which  is  the  system 
ud opted  in  the  maps  of.  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey.  Or  we  may 
take  for  meridians  that  system  of  lines 
which  cuts  the  parallels  at  right 
angles,  forming  the  rectangular  poly- 
conic  system. 

In  this  case,  let  P  (fig.  28)  he  the  north 
pole.  CPU  the  central  meridian,  U,U' point* 
in  that  meridian  whoae  co-latitude*  are  u 
and  u+Hu,  so  that  VV'-du.  II.. kc 
PU  =  u,  UC  =  tan  «,  U'C=tan  («+<*■«)} 
mid  with  CC  as  centres  describe  the  arcs 


each  parallel  the 


UQ,  U'Q',  which  represent  the  parallels  0f 


rsg.  28. 


I+Vcos'u 

Let  any  equatorial  point 
by  a  point  on  the  de- 


co-latitude  u  and  u  +  du.  LetTQQ'  (*>  part  of  a  meridian  curre 
cutting  the  parallel*  at  right  angle*.  Join  CQ,  t'Q';  the**  being 
p*  radicular  to  the  circle*  will  lie  tangent*  to  the  curve.  Let 
UCQ  =  2<>,  UCQ>2(*> +  then  the  .mall  angle  CQC*.  or  the 
angle  between  the  tangent*  at  <jQ',  wlll  =  2<f>  Now 

CC=CU'~CU-UU'=Un(i4+<'^-Uni»-rfM=Un  •«•*»; 

and  in  the  triangle  CCQ  th*  perpemxrvJ-r  tram  C  on  CO/  is  equal 
to  either  side  of  the  equation 

tan'u  du  sin  2$>=  —  tan  u 

-  tan  tirf*  , 
sin  2? 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  meridian:  ths  Integral  ia 
tan  *-w  co»  k,  where  m,  a  conatant,  determines  a  particular  meridian 
curve.  Th*  disUnce  of  Q  from  th*  central  meridian,  tan  u  aio  2*, 
U  equal  to 

2  tan  u  tan  »  _    2«  sin  tt 
1  +  UnV 

At  the  equator  this  become*  simply  2m. 
whose  actual  longitude  ia  1m  be  repr 
veluped  equator  at  the  diatance  3m 
from  the  central  meridian,  then  we 
have  the  following  very  simple  con- 
struction (due  to  fir  O'Fameil  of  the 
Ordnance  8urvey  Office)  Let  P  (fig. 
29)  be  th*  pole,  U  any  point  in  the 
central  meridian,  QUO/  the  rc- 
preeeiited  parallel  whoae  radios 
CU  =  tan «.  Draw  SU3'  ptrpen- 
diculsr  to  the  meridian  through  U ; 
then  to  determine  the  point  Q, 
whose  longitude  is,  any,  8 ,  lay  off 
US  equal  to  half  the  true  length  of 
the  arc  of  parallel  on  the  aphere, 
i.e. ,  1*  80'  to  radius  sin  w,  and  with  the  centre' S  and  radio*  8TJ 
describe  a  circular  arc,  which  will  intersect  the  parallel  ia  the 
required  point  Q.  For  if  we  suppose  2»,  to  be  the  longitude  of  th* 
required  point  0,  US  U  by  construction-*,  sin  it,  sad  ths  sngl* 
subtended  by  8U  at  C  U 

and  therefor*  UGQ-2<k  as  it  should  be.  The  advantage*  of  this 
method  are  that  with  a  remarkably  simple  and  convenient  nude  of 
con* traction  we  have  a  map  in  which  the  parallel*  and 
'  at  right  angle*. 


The  following  table  contains  the  lengths  of  the  radii  foi 
describing  parallels,  and  also  the  lengths  of  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude for  every  6°  of  latitude,— the  radius  of  th*  sphere 
beiog  67  296. 
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With  regard  to  the  distortion  involved  in  this  system  of 
development,  consider  a  small  square  described  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere,  its  sides  being  parallel  to  and  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  meridian.  Let  u  and  2»  define  its  position,  and 
let  i  be  the  length  of  its  side.  Itwe  differentiate  the  equa- 
tion tau^  =  eu  cosu,  it  being  constant,  sec- cp  A<*>—  cost* dto. 
But  the  representation  of  2tl<»  ia  2tanw<f<4j,  which  is  equal 
to  sinucost^cZ.2u  ;  hence  that  side  of  the  square  which  is 
parallel  to  the  equator  is  represented  by  tcos1^.  And 
similarly  the  meridional  side  is  represented  by 
»  co»V<l  4-  »'  +  e»*  iia«u). 
Therefore  the  square  is  represented  by  a  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  in  the  proportion  of 

1  :l+«>'+^»,  tia*u, 
and  its  area  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of 
1  +  «»  +  m*  rin*u :  (1  +    coa*u )«. 
Fig  30  ia  a  representation  on  this  system  of  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Africa,  for  which  it  ia  well  suited. 
For  Asia  this  system  would 
not  do,  as  in  the  northern 
latitudes,  say  along  tho  par- 
allel of  70°,  the  representation 
is  much  cramped. 

With  regard  to  the  distor- 
tion in  the  map  of  Africa  aa 
thus  constructed,  consider  a 
small  square  in  latitude  40" 
and  in  40s  longitude  east  or 
west  of  the  central  meridian, 
the  square  being  so  placed  as 
to  be  transformed  into  a  rect- 
angle. Tho  sides,  originally 
unity,  become  0-95  and  1-13, 
and  the  area  1  08,  the  diagon- 
als intersecting  at  90°  ±  9°  56'. 
In  the  perspective  projection 
a  square  of  unit  sido  occu-  30' 
pying  the  same  position,  when  transformed  to  a  rect- 
angle, has  its  sides  1*02  and  1*15,  its  area  1*17,  and  its 
diagonals  intersect  at  JO'  *  7°  6'.  The  latter  projection  is 
therefore  the  best  in  point  of.  "similarity,"  but  the  former 
represents  areas  best  This  applies,  however,  only  to  a  par- 
ticular ]iart  of  the  map ;  along  the  equator  tow  ds  30°  or 
40"  longitude,  tho  poiyconic  is  certainly  in'  rior,  while 
along  the  meridian  it  is  better  than  the  perspective — ex- 
cept, of  course,  near  the  centre.  Upon  the  whole,  the  more 
even  distribution  of  distortion  gives  tho  advantage  to  the 
perspective  system.  The  system  of  lues  ordinarily  used 
for  the  map  of  Africa  is  objectionable,  and  has  scarcely  the 
excuse  of  facility  of  construction,  since  the  perspective  co- 
ordinates given  abovo  arc  so  easily  computed. 

Ordnance  Survey  Mapt. 

The  method  of  development  used  in  the  Ordnance  Survey 
maps  of  England  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  as  also 
in  the  county  maps  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on 
the  6-inch  seale  is  this.  A  control  meridian  having  been 
selected,  let  a  perpendicular  arc  be  drawn  from  any  trigono- 


metrical station  p  to  the  meridian,  meeting  it  in  9.  8  being 
a  point  of  reference  selected  in  the  central  meridian,  make 
S7  -  v,  =  r.  Then  in  the  development,  a  straight  line 
drawn  to  represent  the  central  meridian  is  the  axis  of  y,  and 
a  line  at  right  angles  to  thin  is  the  axis  of  x.  The  point 
whose  coordinates  are  *  -  pq,  y  -  S?  ia  the  representation 
of  p.  Supposing  the  earth  spherical,  if  *>  be  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  p,  then,  m  being  small,  that  is,  only  a  few 
degrees, 

dx=    -  «  tzo4>i<f>  +  eoa  £(1  -  J**  tanVVto, 
<fjr  =  (l  +  fc^-l^Un*?)tty    +  x*m4>4*, 
from  which  the  distortion  can  be  computed.   It  principally 
consists  in  the  exaggeration  of  the  seale  In  a  north-and  sout  1 . 
direction  at  the  extreme  longi- 
(7 -sec  x. 


1  an  hypcr- 
;  at  right 


Contour*. 

In  maps  of  a  large  scale,  H  m 
usual  to  show  the  relief  of  the 
ground  by  contour  lines,  which 
are  the  intersections  with  the 
actual  surface  of  a  system  of  equi- 
distant horizontal  planes.  Coo- 
tours  indicate  not  only  the  height 
of  the  ground  hut  its  slope.  Fig. 
31  shows  a  piece  of  contoured 
country,  including  two  summits 
and  a  "  col"  between  them. 

The  dotted  lines,  which,  how- 
ever, are  not  shown  in  maps,  are 
lines  of  greatest  slope,  cutting 
contours  at  right  ingles.  At  each 
summit,  supposing  the  contours 
thcro  to  be  ellipses  (Dupin's  m- 
dicatrices),  there  is  an  infinity  of 
steepest  linos  having  a  common  ^8-  3,« 

tangent  there.   At  the  col,  where  the  indicatrix  is  1 
tola,  there  are  two  steepest  lines  intersecting 
anglee,  of  which  one  is  the  "  water-ehed"  joining  the  sum- 
mits, (a.  !;.<''.) 

in.  Physical  Geography. 

This  term  in  its  ordinary  acceptation  means  a  description 
of  the  physical  features  of  the  earth.  It  includes  an  accoun  t 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere ;  of  the  composition, 
distribution,  and  movements  of  the  sea ;  of  the  forms  of  the 
land,  with  its  water  circulation,  earthquakes,  and  volcanoes; 
of  the  distribution  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Its  object, 
however,  is  not  to  present  a  mere  bald  enumeration  of  facta, 
but  to  group  the  facts  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
before  the  mind  a  luminous  picture  of  the  whole  structure 
and  working  of  the  earth  as  a  habitable  planet.  Physical 
geography  is  not  so  much  a  science  or  branch  of  science  as 
a  collection  of  the  data  ascertained,  and  probable  conclusions 
arrived  at,  by  different  sciences,  in  so  far  as  these  bear  upon 
its  own  subject.  Accordingly,  it  culls  from  all  department* 
of  inquiry  whatever  helps  to  give  additional  distinctness  and 
vividness  to  that  broad  conception  of  the  daily  economy  of 
the  globe  which  it  is  its  aim  to  form  and  develop. 

So  vast  a  subject,  if  treated  in  its  entirety,  would  demand 
a  very  large  allotment  of  space  for  its  adequate  discus 
sion.  Some  of  its  branches  have,  during  tho  last  fan 
years,  received  bo  much  development  that  in  the  present 
edition  of  this  work  it  has  been  considered  more  expedient 
to  make  them  the  subject  of  special  articles;  and  here, 
therefore,  to  avoid  the  repetition  which  a  general  article 
on  physical  geography  would  involve,  there  will  be  given, 
instead  of  a  formal  essay,  a  mere  outline  or  synopsis  ol 
the  branches  of  knowledge  embraced  in  the  subject,  with 
to  tho  other  parts  of  the  work  where  detailed 
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information  may  be  looked  for.  Ia  the  first  three  parts  of 
tbe  article  Geology,  a  large  section  of  what  ia  usually 
included  under  physical  geography  will  be  found. 

1.  The  Earth  in  it*  Cctmical  Relation*. — From  astronomy 
we  learn  the  shape  and  sue  of  the  earth,  its  motions  of 
rotation  round  its  axis  and  of  revolution  in  an  elliptical 
orbit  round  the  sun,  the  origin  of  day  and  night,  and  of 
the  seasons.  Speculating  on  the  original  condition  of  the  I 
whole  solar  system,  no  may  regard  it  as  having  been 
in  the  condition  of  a  nebula,  gradually  contracting,  con- 
densing, aud  leaving  behind  successive  rings,  which  on 
disruption  and  reaggregation  formed  planets.  Hence  the 
primitive  condition  of  our  globe  aa  a  separate  ruass  must 
have  been  gaseous  or  fluid.  Sinn  that  time  the  earth  has 
been  cooling  and  contracting,  but  still  retains  a  high  resi- 
dual temperature  in  its  interior.  This  original  condition, 
and  the  internal  heat  of  the-  earth,  must  bo  constantly  kept 
in  view  as  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  features  of  its  outer 
surface.  See  Geology,  part  L;  Astronomy,  chapter  i.; 
Geography  (Mathematical);  Geodesy. 

2.  The  Atmotphere  or  Gaseous  Envelope  of  the  Earth. — 
The  solid  planet  is  covered  by  two  envelopes,  one  of  gas 
which  completely  surrounds  it,  and  one  of  water,  which 
occupies  about  three-fourths  of  its  surface.    In  studying  the 

i  we  have  to  consider  its  height,  its 


its  temperature,  its  moisture,  and  its  pressure  (see  Atmo- 
sphere, Meteorology).  Its  height  must  be  at  least  40  or 
00  mile*.  This  deep  gaseous  ocean  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  gases,  oxygen  (21  parts  by  weight)  and  nitrogen 
(79  parts),  with  a  minute  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  (004) 
and  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  physical  geographer  takes 
note  of  the  manifold  importance  of  oxygen,  not  only  in 
supporting  animal  life,  but  in  tho  general  oxidation  of  the 
earth's  outer  crust  lie  recognizes  the  atmospheric  car- 
bonic acid  as  the  source  of  the  carbon  built  up  into  tbe 
structure  of  plante  Ha  cannot  contemplate  without  ever- 
increasing  wonder  and  delight  tho  coining  and  going  of  tho 
water-vapour  in  the  air,  as  it  rises  incessantly  from  every 
sea  and  land,  and  after  condensation  into  visible  form 
courses  over  the  land  as  rain,  brooks,  rivers,  and  glaciers 
(see  Geology,  part  iii.).  The  consideration  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  thu  atmosphere  elicits  the  facts  that  temperature 
falls  as  we  rise  above  the  sea-level,  and  as  we  recede  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  that  it  is  profoundly  affected 
by  the  relative  positions  of  sea  and  land.  The  waut  of 
strict  dependence  upon  latitude  in  this  distribution  of 
temperature  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  Labrador  and  Ireland  on  the 
name  parallels  (see  Climate,  Isotherms).  In  dealing  with 
the  moisture  of  the  air  we  have  to  consider  the  phenomena 
of  evaporation  and  condensation,  the  formation  of  dew, 
clouds,  rain,  snow,  and  hail,  the  distribution  of  rain,  tho 
position  of  tbe  snow-line,  the  occurrence  of  deserts,  Ac.  (see 
Meteobolocy).  The  study  of  tbe  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  appears  to  vary  with  variations  in  temperature 
and  amount  of  vapour,  brings  before  us  the  cause  of  tho 
constant  aerial  movements.  The  law  has  now  boon  well 
established  that  air  always  flows  out  from  tracts  where  tho 
barometric  pressure  is  high  into  those  where  it  is  low.  A 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  pressure  over  tbe  globe 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  great  movements  of  the  atmo- 
spheric circulation  The  trade  winds,  for  example,  blow 
constantly  from  a  belt  of  high  pressure  towards  the  equator, 
where  the  pressure  remains  low.  Periodic  winds,  like  the 
monsoons  and  land  and  sea  breezes,  shift  with  the  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus  Asia  during  winter  is  a 
vast  region  of  high  pressure ;  the  winds  round  its  margin 
therefore  flow  out  towards  the  sea  In  summer,  on  tbe 
other  band,  it  becomes  a  region  of  low  pressure,  aud  the 
■  blow  inland  ftom  the  m    BudJen  and 


violent  atmospheric  movements,  such  as  tempests  and  hurri- 
canes, aro  illustrations  of  the  same  law,  the  force  of  tho 
wind  being  always  proportional  to  tha  shortness  of  the  space 
between  groat  extremes  of  pressure  (see  Atmosphere). 

3.  ThePctan  or  Water^Ernntope  of  the  Earth,  from  tho 
point  of  view  of  physical  geography,  presents  for  considera- 
tion the  form  of  the  basins  iu  which  it  is  contained,  the 
shape  and  nature  of  their  bottom,  their  submarine  ridges 
and  islands,  the  density  and  composition  of  the  water,  tbe 
distribution- of  marine  temperature,  the  ice  of  the  sea,  and 
the  movements  of  the  ocean  due  to  cosmtcal  causes  as  in  tho 
tides,  to  the  effects  of  winds  as  in  surface  drifts,  currents, 
and  waves,  and  to  differences  of  temperature.  The  largest 
additions  in  recent  years  to  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  have 
been  made  in  the  ocean,  notably  by  the  different  expeditions 
and  cruises  equipped  for  the  purpose  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  climates  of  tho  sea  havu  been  systematical!)- 
determined,  and  the  extraordinary  fact  has  been  brought  to 
light  that  the  greet  mass  of  the  ocean  water  is  cold,  or  below 
40°  Fahr.  Even  in  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  ATLANTIC 
and  Pacific  Oceans  (o.v.),  though  the  upper  layers  of 
water  partake  in  the  heat  of  the  intertropical  latitudes,  a 
temperature  of  40°  is  found  within  900  fathoms  of  the 
surface,  while  at  the  bottom,  at  depths  of  2500  or  3000 
fathoms,  the  temperature  (32°  4  to  33°  Fahx.)  is  very  httle 
above  that  of  the  freeaag-potnt  of  fresh  water.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  bottom  temperature  of  every  oceau 
in  free  communication  with  the  polei  has  a  temperature 
little  different  from  that  of  tho  water  ia  polar  latitude?. 
Between  Scotland  and  the  Faroe  Islands  a  sounding  was 
obtained  giving  even  a  temperature  of  29**6,  or  84  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water,  and  very  little 
above  that  of  salt  water.  These  observations  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  a  vast  system  of  circulation  takes  place  in 
the  ocean.  The  cold  heavy  pokr  water  creeps  slowly 
towards  the  equator  under  the  upper  lighter  water,  which 
moves  away  towards  tbe  poles. 

4.  The  Land, — We  have  to  consider  the  distribution  of 
tho  land  over  the  face  of  tho  globe,  the  grouping  of  the  con- 
tinents, the  forms  and  trend  of  the  great  teirestrial  ridges, 
the  relation  of  coast-line  to  superficial  area,  the  contours  of 
the  land, as  mountains,  table-lands,  valleys,  and  plains,  the  re- 
lation of  the  continents  to  each  other  as  re  gards  general  mass 
(see  Geology,  part  il;  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Europe). 
Over  this  framework  of  land  there  is  a  ceaseless  circulation 
of  water.  The  vapour  raised  by  the  sun's  heat  from  every 
ocean  and  surface  of  water  on  the  land,  after  being  con- 
densed into  clouds  and  rain,  falls  in  large  raeasur**  upon  the 
land,  and  courses  over  its  surface  from  moon  tain  to  shore  in 
brooks  and  rivers,  which  again  have  their  own  distinguish- 
ing phenomena,  such  as  the  formation  of  terraces,  dclti«, 
4c.  1  Part  of  the  water  performs  an  underground  circuhit  i<  r> 
and  returns  to  the  snrfaco  in  springs.  Another  portion 
falls  as  snow  upon  the  mountains  and  descends  into  valleys 
in  the  form  of  glaciers.  In  this  ceaseless  flow  of  water 
from  the  summits  to  the  sea  we  must  recognise  one  of  the 
great  agencies  by.  which  the  present  contour  of  the  land  has 
been  moulded  (see  Geology,  part  iii.,  section  iL). 

Tbe  physical  geographer  collects,  moreover,  data  which 
show  the  reaction  of  tbe  earth's  interior  upon  its  surface, — 
proofs  from  bores  and  mines  of  a  progressive  inert*.*  i-  of 
temperature  downwards,  the  evidence  of  hot  springs,  and 
of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes.  He  finds  proofs  of  oscilla- 
tions in  the  level  of  the  land,  some  regions  hav'ti,;-.  been 
raised  and  others  depressed  within  the  times  of  ti-nr. ; : 
history.  From  the  geologist  he  leums  that  such  instability 
has  characterized  tho  outer  crust  of  the  planet  from  very 
ancient  times,  and  that  indeed  it  is  to  the  results  of  Ur 
reetrial  rnovementa  tbatiwe  owe  the  existence  of  mount»in 
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section  i.,  and  part  vii.).  He  perceives  that  the  present 
area  of  land  on  the  earth's  surface  is  the  result  of  the 
balance  of  two  antagonistic  processes — the  destruction 
caused  by  superficial  agents  on,  every  portion  of  land  ex- 
posed to  their  influence,  and  the  periodic  elevation,  by  sub- 
terranean action,  of  the  land  to  wasted,  or  of  new  land 
from  beneath  the  sea. 

5.  Dittribittion  of  AhihmI  aud  Vegetable  Life. — It  is 
usual  to  include  in  treatises  on  physical  geography  an  out- 
line of  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals,  with  an 
account  of  the  great  regions  or  provinces  into  which  zoolo- 
gists aud  botanists  have  divided  the  continents.  The 
question  naturally  arises  why  the  distribution  should  be  aa 
it  is.  Two  answers  obviously  suggest  themselves— 1st, 
climate,  and  2d,  the  power  possessed  by  plants  and  animals 
of  diffusing  themselves.  Yet  climate  only  explains  a  part 
of  this  problem,  and  it  is  evident  that  migration  cannot 


possibly  account  for  the  diffusion  of  innumerable  organ-* 
isms.  There  is  a  large  residuum  of  unexplained  phenomena 
on  which  much  light  is  thrown  by  geological  inquiry. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  prcseuce  of  living  Arctic  forms  of 
vegetation  ou  the  mountains  of  central  Europe  can  be  con- 
nected with  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  Arctic  animals 
in  the  superficial  deposits  of  that  region,  and  with  other 
fact*  which  make  it  clear  that  at  no  very  distant  date  an 
Arctic  climate  prevailed  over  most  of  Europe,  that  at  that 
time  a  northern  vegetation  spread  southwards  and  covered 
the  plains  and  heights  of  Europe  even  as  far  south  as  tho 
Alps  aud  Pyrenees,  aud  that  as  the  climate  gradually  ameli- 
orated the  northern  vegetation  was  extirpated  from  the  low 
grounds  by  the  advance  of  plants  better  suited  to  the  milder 
temperature,  but  continued  to  maintain  its  ground  amid  the 
congenial  frosts  and  buows  of  the  mountains,  where  to  this 
day  it  still  flourishes  (see  Distbibutio»>%         (a.  oe.) 


GEOLOGY 


(1  EOLOG  Y  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  history  I 
X  of  the  earth.  Its  object  is  to  trace  the  progress  of 
our  planet  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  its  separate  ex- 
istence, through  its  various  stages  of  growth,  down  to  the 
present  condition  of  things.  It  seeks  to  determine  the 
manner  in  which  the  evolution  of  the  earth's  great  surface 
features  has  been  effected.  It  unravels  the  complicated 
processes  by  which  each  continent  has  been  built  up.  It 
follows,  even  into  detail,  the  varied  sculpture  of  mountain 
and  valley,  crag  and  ravine.  Nor  does  it  confine  itself 
merely  to  changes  in  the  inorganic  world.  Geology  shows  - 
that  the  present  races  of  plants  and  animals  are  the  descend- 
ants of  other  and  very  different  races  which  once  peopled 
the  earth.  It  teaches  that  there  has  been  a  progress  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  one  of  the  globe  on  which  they 
dwelt ;  that  each  successive  period  in  the  earth's  history, 
sin co  the  introduction  of  Bving  things,  has  been  marked  by 
characteristic  types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms; 
and  that,  however  imperfectly  thoy  have  been  preserved  or 
may  bo  deciphered,  materials  exist  for  a  history  of  life  upon 
the  planet  The  geographical  distribution  of  existing 
faunas  and  floras  is  often  made  clear  and  intelligible  by 
geological  evidence ;  and  in  the  same  way  light  is  thrown 
upon  aome  of  the  remoter  phases  in  the  history  of  man 
himself.  A  subject  so  comprehensive  as  this  must  require 
a  wide  and  varied  basis  of  evidence.  It  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  geology  to  gather  evidence  from  sources 
which  at  first  sight  seem  far  removed  from  its  scope,  and  to 
seek  aid  from  almost  every  other  leading  branch  of  science. 
Tli us,  in  dealing  with  the  earliest  conditions  of  the  planet, 
the  geologist  must  fully  avail  himself  of  the  labours  of 
the  astronomer.  Whatever  is  ascertainable  by  telescope, 
spectroscope,  or  chemical  analysis,  regarding  the  constitution 
of  other  heavenly  bodies,  has  a  geological  bearing  The 
experiments  of  the  physicist,  undertaken  to  determine  con- 
ditions of  matter  and  of  energy,  may  sometimes  be  takon  as 
the  starting-points  of  geological  investigation.  The  work 
of  the  chemical  laboratory  forms  the  foundation  of  a  vast 
and  increasing  mass  of  geological  inquiry.  To  the  botanist, 
the  zoologist,  even  to  tho  unscientific,  if  observant,  traveller 
by  land  or  sea,  the  geologist  turns  for  information  and 
assistance. 

But  while  thus  culling  freely  from  the  dominions  of  other 
sciences,  geology  claims  as  its  peculiar  territory  the  rocky 
framework  of  the  globe.  In  the  materials  composing  that 
framework,  their  composition  and  arrangement,  the  pro- 
cesses of  their  formation,  the  changes  which  they  have 
undergone,  and  the  terrestrial  revolutions  to  which  they 
bear  witness,  lie  the  main  data  of  geological  history.    It  is 


the  task  of  the  geologist  to  group  these  elements  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  made  to  yield  up  their  evidence  aa 
to  the  march  of  events  in  the  evolution  of  the  planet.  He 
finds  that  they  have  in  large  measure  arranged  themselves 
in  chronological  sequence,— the  oldest  lying  at  the  bottom 
and  the  newest  at  the  top.  Relics  of  an  ancient  sea-floor 
are  overlaid  by  traces  of  a  vanished  land-snrface ;  these  are 
in  turn  covered  by  the  deposits  of  a  former  lake,  above 
which  once  more  appear  proofs  of  the  return  of  the  sea. 
Among  these  rocky  records  lie  the  lavas  and  ashes  of  long- 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  ripple  left  upon  the  shore,  the 
cracks  formed  by  the  sun's  heat  upon  the  muddy  bottom 
of  a  dried-up  pool,  the  7ery  imprint  of  the  drops  of  a  pass 
ing  rain-shower,  have  all  been  accurately  preserved,  and 
yield  their  evidence  as  to  geographical  conditions  widely 
different  from  those  which  exist  where  such  markings  are 
now  found. 

But  it  is  mainly  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
imbedded  in  the  rocks  that  tho  geologist  is  guided  in  un- 
ravelling the  chronological  succession  of  geological  changes. 
He  has  found  that  a  certain  order  of  appearance  charac- 
terizes these  organic  remains,  that  each  great  group  of  rocks 
is  marked  by  its  own  special  types  of  life,  and  that  these 
types  can  be  recognized,  and  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur 
can  be  correlated  even  in  distant  countries,  and  where  no 
other  means  of  comparison  would  be  possible.  At  one 
moment  he  has  to  deal  with  the  bones  of*  some  large 
mammal  scattered  through  a  deposit  of  superficial  gravel, 
at  another  time  with  the  minute  foraminifers  and  ostracods 
of  an  upraised  sea-bottom.  Corals  and  crinoida  crowded 
and  crushed  into  a  massive  limestone  where  they  lived 
and  died,  ferns  and  terrestrial  plants  matted  together  into 
a  bed  of  coal  where  they  originally  grew,  the  ecattered 
shells  of  a  submarine  sand-bank,  the  snails  and  lizards 
which  lived  and  died  within  a  hollow  tree,  the  insects  which 
have  been  imprisoned  within  the  exuding  resin  of  old  forests, 
the  footprints  of  birds  and  quadrupeds,  the  trails  of  worms 
left  upon  former  shores — these,  and  innumerable  other 
pieces  of  evidence,  enable  the  geologist  to  realiie  in  some 
measure  what  the  faunas  and  lloras  of  successive  periods 
have  been,  and  what  geographical  changes  the  site  of  every 
land  has  undergone. 

It  is  evident  that  to  deal  successfully  with  these  varied 
materials,  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  different 
branches  of  science  is  needful.  Especially  necessary  is  a 
tolerably  wide  knowledge  of  the  processes  now  at  work  is 
changing  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  of  at  least  those 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life  whose  remain  i  are  apt  to  be 
preserved  in  geological  deposits,  or  which  in  their  structure 
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that,  when  we  have  explored  every  geological 
r  in  progress,  we  have  exhausted  all  the  causes 
which,  even  in  comparatively  recent  times,  have 


and  habitat  enable  as  to  realise  what  their  forerunners  were. 
It  has  often  been  insisted  upon  that  the  present  is  the  key 
to  the  past ;  and  in  a  wide  sense  this  assertion  is  eminently 
true.  Only  in  proportion  as  we  understand  the  present, 
where  everything  is  open  on  all  sides  to  the  fullest  investi- 
gation, can  we  expect  to  decipher  the  past,  where  so  much 
is  obscure,  imperfectly  preserved,  or  not  preserved  at  all. 
A  study  of  the  existing  economy  of  nature  ought  thus  to  be 
the  foundation  of  the  geologist's  training. 

While,  however,  the  present  condition  of  things  is  thus 
employed,  we  most  obviously  be  on  our  guard  against  the 
danger  of  unconsciously  assuming  that  the  phase  of  nature's 
operations  which  we  now  witness  has  been  the  same  in  all 
past  time,  that  geological  changes  have  taken  place  in  former 
ages  in  the  manner  and  on  tho  scale  which  we  behold  to-day, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  all  the  great  geological  pro- 
cesses, which  have  produced  changes  in  the  past  eras  of  the 
earth's  history,  are  still  existent  and  active.  Of  course  we 
may  assume  this  uniformity  of  action,  and  use  the  assump- 
tion as  a  working  hypothesis.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
ulluwed  any  firmer  footing,  nor  on  any  accountbe  suffered 
to  blind  us  to  the  obvious  truth  that  the  few  centuries 
wherein  man  has  been  observing  nature  form  much  too 
brief  an  interval,  by  which  to  measure  the  intensity  of 
geological  action  in  all  past  time.  For  aught  we  can  tell 
the  present  is  an  era  of  quietude  and  slow  change,  compared 
with  some  of  the  eras  which  have  preceded  it  Nor  can 
we  be  i 
process  now 
«f  change  w 
been  at  work. 

In  deabng  with  the  Geological  Record,  as  the  accessible 
•olid  part  of  the  globe  is  called,  we  cannot  too  vividly 
reaJze  that  at  the  best  it  forms  but 'an  imperfect  chronicle. 
Geological  history  cannot  be  compiled  from  a  full  and  con- 
tinuous series  of  documents.  From  the  very  nature  of  its 
the  record  is  necessarily  fragmentary,  and  It  has  been 
kutilated  and  obscured  by  the  revolutions  of  suo- 
agea.  And  even  where  the  chronicle  of  events  is 
continuous,  it  is  of  very  unequal  value  In  different  places. 
In  one  case,  for  example,  it  may  present  us  with  an  un- 
broken succession  of  deposits  mauy  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness,  from  which,  however,  only  a  few  meagre  facts  as 
to  geological  history  can  be  gleaned.  In  another  instance 
it  brings  before  us,  within  the  compass  of  a  few  yards,  the 
evidence  of  a  most  varied  and  complicated  series  of  changes 
in  physical  geography,  as  well  as  an  abundant  and.  interest- 
ing suite  of  organic  remaina.  These  and  other  character- 
istics of  the  geological  record  will  become  more  apparent  and 
intelligible  as  we  proceed  in  the  study  of  the  science. 

In  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject  the  following 
arrangement  will  here  be  followed 

1.  The  Cotmical  Atf*cit  of  Geology.— JJodiBT  this  head 
we  may  consider  .the  evidence  supplied  by  astronomy  aud 
physics  regarding  the  form  and  motions  of  the  earth,  the 
eompoeitlon  of  the  sun  and  planets,  and  the  probable  history 
of  the  solar  system. 

2.  Geognoty, — an  Inquiry  into  the  Material*  of  tht  Earth'* 
Suletance. — In  this  division  we  deal  with  the  parts  of  the 
sarth,  its  envelopes  .of  air  and  water,  iU  solid  crust,  and  the 
probable  condition  of  its  interior.  Especially,  we  have  to 
study  the  more  important  minerals  of  the  crust,  and  the 
chief  rocks  of  which  that  crust  is  built  up.  In  this  way 
wc  lay  a  foundation  of  knowledge  regarding  the  nature  of 
the  materials  constituting  the  mass  of  the  globe,  and  may 
Dext  proceed  to  investigate  the  processes  by  which  these 
materials  are  produced  and  altered. 

S.  Dynamieul  Geology  embraces  on  investigation  of  the 
rarious  agencies  whereby  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  ere 
formed  and  metamorphosed,  end  by  which  changes  are 


effected  npon  the  distribution  of  sea  and  laud,  and  upon 
the  forms  of  terrestrial  surfaces.  Such  an  inquiry  neces- 
sitates a  careful  study  of  the  existing  geological  economy 
of  nature,  and  forms  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  geological  changes  of  former  periods.  This 
and  the  previous  section  include  most  of  what  is  embraced 
under  Physical  Geography;  and  for  the  reason  stated 
under  that  heading  the  subject  will  here  be  treated  more 
in  detail  than  is  usual  in  geological  treatises. 

4.  Structural  Geology,  or  the  Architect***  of  the  Earth.— 
We  now  advance  to  consider  how  the  various  materials 
composing  the  crust  of  the  earth  have  been  arranged.  We 
learn  that  some  have  been  formed  in  beds  or  strata  on  the 
floor  of  the  sea,  that  others  have  been  bnilt  up  by  the  slow 
aggregation  of  organic  forms,  that  others  have  been  poured 
out  in  a  molten  condition  or  in  showers  of  loose  dust  from 
subterranean  t  oureea.  We  further  find  that,  though  origin- 
ally laid  down  iu  almost  horizontal  beds,  the  rocks  have 
subsequently  been  crumpled,  contorted,  and '  dislocated, 
that  they  have  been  incessantly  worn  down,  and  have  often 
been  depressed  and  buried  beneath  later  accumulations. 

5.  Palceontolagxcal  Geology. — This  branch  of  the  subject 
deals  with  the  organic  forms  which  are  found  preserved  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  includes  such  questions  as  the 
relations  between  extinct  and  living  types,  the  laws  which 
appear  to  have  governed  the  distribution  of  life  in  time  and 
in  space,  the  relative  importance  of  different  genera  of 
animals  in  geological  inquiry,  the  nature  and  use  of  the 
evidence  from  organic  remains  regarding  former  conditions 
of  physical  geography.  This  subject  will  be  more  properly 
discussed  in  the  article  Paleontology,  and  will  therefore 
be  only  cursorily  treated  in  the  following  pages. 

6.  Stratigraphimt  Geology. — This  section  might  be  called 
geological  history.  It  works  out  the  chronological  succes- 
sion of  the  great  formations  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
endeavours  to  trace  the  sequence  of  events  of  which  they 
contain  the  record.  More  particularly  it  determines  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  various  plants  and  animals  which 
iu  post  time  have  peopled  the  earth,  and  thus  ascertains 
what  has  been  the  grand  march  of  life  npon  the  planet 

7.  Phyeiographicat  Geology,  starting  from  the  bash  of 
fact  laid  down  by  stratigraphical  geology  regarding  former 
geographical  changes,  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  features  of  the  earth's  surface — contin- 
ental ridges  and  ocean  basins,  plains',  valleys,  and  moun- 
tains. It  explains  the  causes  on  which  local  differences  of 
scenery  depend,  and  shows  under  what  very  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  at  what  widely  separated  intervals,  the 
hills  and  mountains,  even  of  a  single  country,  have  been 


PART  L— COSMICAL  ASPECTS  OF  GEOLOGY. 

Before  geology  had  attained  to  the  position  of  an  indue 
tive  science,  it  was  customary  to  begin  all  investigations 
into  the  history  of  the  earth  by  propounding  or  adopting 
some  more  or  less  fanciful  hypothesis  in  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  our  planet,  or  even  of  the  universe.  Such  pre- 
liminary notions  were  looked  upon  as  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  the  materials  of  the 
globe  had  been  put  together.  To  the  illustrious  James 
Hutton  (1785)  geologists  are  indebted  for  strenuously  up- 
holding the  doctrine  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  province  of 
geology  to  discuss  the  origin  of  things.  He  taught  them 
that  in  the  materials  from  which  geological  evidence  is  to 
be  compiled  there  can  be  found  "  no  traces  of  a  beginning, 
no  prospect  of  an  end."  In  England,  mainly  to  the 
influence  of  tho  school  which  he  founded,  and  to  the  subse- 
quent rise  of  the  Geological  Society  (T807),  which  resolved 
to  collect  facts  instead  of  figbtiuc  over  hypotheses,  is  due 
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[i.  COSMICAL. 


oce  of  the  crude  and  unscientific  coil 
itings  of  tbe  earlier  geologists  were  disttn- 


the 
by  whi 
guished 

But  there  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  reaction 
acainst  those  visionary  and  often  grotesque  speculation*, 
geologists  wore  carried  too  far  ia  en  opposite  direction.  In 
allowing  themselves  to  beliuve  that  geology  bad  nothing  to 
do  with  questions  of  cosmogony,  they  gradually  grew  up 
in  the  conviction  that  each  questions  could  never  ta  other 
than  mere  speculation,  interesting  or  amusing  as  a  theme 
for  the  employment  of  the  fancy,  but  hardly  coming  within 
the  domain  of  sober  and  inductive  science.  Nor  would 
they  soon  have  been  awakened  out  of  this  belief  by  anything 
ia  their  own  science.  It  ia  still  true  that  in  the  data  with 
which  tbey  are  accustomed  to  deal,  as  comprising  the  sum 
«*f  geological  evidence,  there  can  be  found  no  trace  of  a 
beginning.  The  oldest  rocks  which  have  been  discovered 
on  any  part  of  the  globe  have  probably  been  derived  from 
other  rocks  alder  than  themselves.  Geology  by  itself  has 
not  yet  revealed,  and  is  little  likely  aver  to  reveal,  a  trace* 
of  the  hrat  solid  crust  of  our  globe.  If  then  geological 
history  is  to  be  compiled  from  direct  evidence  furnished  by 
the  roclm  of  the  earth,  it  cannot  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
things,  bat  must  be  content  to  date  ifca  first  chapter  from 
the  earliest  period  of  which  any  record  ha»  been  preserved 
among  tbo  rocks. 

Nevertheless,  though  geology  in  its  usual  restricted  sense 
has  been,  and  must  ever  be,  unable  to  reveal  the  earliest 
history  of  oar  planet,  it  no  longer  ignores,  as  mere 
tion,  what  is  attempted  in  this  subject  by  its  sister 
Astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry  have  in  late  years  all 
contributed  to  cast  much  light  on  the  earlior  stages  of 
♦he  earth's  existence,  previous  to  tbo  beginning  of  what  is 
fororaonly  regarded  as  geological  history.  But  ivliatever 
'•x tends  our  knowledge  of  the  former  conditions  of  our 
^lobe  may  bo  legitimately  claimed  as  part  of  tho  domain  of 
geology.  If  this  branch  of  inquiry  therefore  is  to  continue 
worthy  of  its  name  as  the  aoienoe  of  the  earth,  it  must  take 
cognizance  of  these  recent  contributions  from  other  sciences. 
It  must  no  longer  be  content  to  begin  its  annals  with  the 
records  of  tbo  oldest  rocks,  but  must  endeavour  to  grope 
its  way  through  the  ages  which  preceded  the  formation  of 
any  rocks.  Thanks  to  the  results  achieved  with  the  tele- 
scope, the  spectroscope,  and  the  chemical  laboratory,  the 
story  of  these  earliest  ages  fit  onr  earth  is 
;  more  definite  and  intelligible. 

Relatiowb  of  th*  Eaktb  in  the  Solar  System. 


upon  the  study  of  the  structure  and 
history  of  the  earth,  we  may  with  advantage  consider  tho 
general  relations  of  our  planet  to  the  solar  system,  especially 
in  view  of  its  origin  and  history.  It  is  now  regarded  as  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  all  the  members  of  that 
system  have  had  a  common  origin.  The  investigations  of 
recent  years  have  revived  and  given  a  new  form  and 
meaning  to  the  well-known  nebular  hypothesis',  in  which 
Laplace  sketched  the  progress  of  the  system  from  the 
state  of  an  original  nebula  to  its  existing  condition  of  a 
central  incandescent  sun  with  surrounding  cool  planetary 
bodies.  He  supposed  that  the  nebula,  originally  diffused 
at  least  as  far  as  the  farthest  member  of  the  system,  began 
to  condense  towards  the  centre,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  threw 
off  or  left  behind  successive  rings  which  on  disruption  and 
further  condensation  assumed  the  form  of  planets,  some- 
times with  a  further  formation  of  rings,  which  in  the  case 
of  Saturn  remain,  though  in  other  planets  they  have  broken 
up  and  united  into  satellites. 

According  to  this  view  we  should  expect  that  the  matter 
composing  tho  various  members  of  the  solar  system  should 


The  fact  of . 
at  least  differences  of 
density  throughout  the  nebula.  Mr  Lockyer  has,  indeed, 
suggested  that  the  materials  composing  the  nebula  arranged 
themselves  according  to  their  respective  densities,  the 
lightest  occupying  the  exterior  and  the  heaviest  the  interior 
of  the  mass.  And  if  we  compare  the  densities  of  the 
various  planets,  they  certainly  seem  to  support  this  sugges- 
tion. These  densities  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  that 
of  tho  earth  being  taken  as  the  unit  :— 

Density  of  tbo  San   0-25 

„       Mercury   1-12 

,,        Venaa   1  "08 

Mara   070 

Jupiter   0*24 

Saturn   0  1 8 

„       Uranus..............   0  17 

„       Neptune,   0  16 

There  is  not  indeed  o  etrict  progression  in  the  diminu- 
tion of  density,  but  the  fact  remains  that,  while  the  planeto 
near  the  sun  are  about  twice  as  heavy  as  they  would  he  if 
they  consisted  of  such  a  substance  as  granite,  towards  the 
outer  limits  of  the  system  tbey  are  composed  of  matter,  as 
light  as  cork.  Again,  in  some  e.tses,  a  similar  relation  ha* 
been  observed  between  the  densities  of  the  satellites  and 
their  primaries.  Tbe  moon,  for  example,  has  a  density  little 
more  than  half  that  of  tbe  earth.  The  first  satellite  ol 
Jupiter  is  lees  dense,  though  the  other  three  are  found  to 
be  more  dense  than  the  planet  Farther,  in  the  condition 
of  tho  earth  itself,  a  very  light  gaseous  atmosphere  forms 
the  outer  portion,  beneath  which  lies  a  heavier  layer  of 
water,  while  within  these  two  envelopes  the  materials  form- 
ing the  solid  substance  of  the  planet  are  so  arranged  that 
the  outer  layer  or  crust  has  only  about  half  the  density 
of  the  whole  globe.  Mr  Lockyer  finds  in  the  son  it&elf 
evideuce  of  the  same  tendency  towards  a  stratifiod  arrange- 
ment in  accordance  with  relative  densities,  as  will  be  im- 
mediately farther  alluded  to. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  much  probability  in  the 
hypothesis  that,  in  the  gradual  condensation  of  the  original 
nebula,  each  successive  mass  left  behind  represented  the 
density  of  its  parent  layer,  and  consisted  of  progressively 
heavier  matter.  The  remoter  planets,  with  their  low 
density  and  vast  absorbing  atmospheres,  may  be  suppose'' 
to  consist  of  metalloids  like  the  outer  parts  of  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  while  the  interior  planets  are  no  doubt  mainly 
metallic.  Tho  rupture  of  each  planetary  ring  would,  it  is 
conceived,  raise  the  temperature  of  the  resultant  nebulous 
planet  to  such  a  height  as  to  allow  the  vapours  to  rearrange 
themselves  by  degrees  m  successive  layers,  or  rather  shells, 
according  to  density.  And  when  tho  planet  gave  off  a 
satellite,  that  body  would,  it  might  be  expected,  have  the 
composition  and  density  of  the  outer  layers  of  its  primary.1 

For  many  years  the  only  evidence  available  as  to  the 
actual  composition  of  other  heavenly  bodies  than  oar  own 
earth  was  furnished  by  the  aerolita,  meteorite»,'oT  falling 
stars,  which  from  time  to.  time  have  entered  our  atmo- 
sphere from  planetary  space,  and  have-descended  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Subjected  to  chemical  analysis  these 
foreign  bodies  show  considerable  diversities  of  composition ; 
but  in  no  case  have  they  yet  yielded  a  trace  of  any  element 
not  already  recognised  among  terrestrial  materials.  Up- 
wards of  twenty  of  our  elements  have  been  detected  rn 
aerolites,  sometimes  in  the  free  ctate,  sometimes  combined 
with  each  other.  More  than  half  of  them  are  metals,  in- 
cluding iron,  nickel,  manganese,  calcium,  sodium,  and  potas- 

1  Mr  Lflckyerccmmi::ilcat?d  some  of  bU  views  to  ProfcMnr  Prt^t- 
wich,  who  gnv»  them  in  hi*  Interacting  /rnt^tfrnl  Lectun  at  Oxford,  is 
3875.  H«  hu  further  stated  them  in  bit  Manchester  Lecture*,  Why 
the  Earth;  CKtmUtry  U  <u  it  i». 
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wium.  There  occur  also  carbon,  silicon,  phosplkorus,  sulphur, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  hydrogen.  In  some  of  their  conv 
binations  these  elements,  as  found  in  the  meteoric  stones, 
differ  from  their  mode  of  occurrence  in  the  accessible  parts 
of  the  earth.  Iron,  for  example,  occurs  aa  native  metal, 
alloyed  with  a  variable  proportion  (6  to  10  per  cent.)  of 
metallic  nickel  But  in  oilier  respects  they  closely  resemble 
some  of  the  familiar  materials  of  the  earth's  rocky  crust. 
Thus  we  have  such  minerals  as  pyrites  apatite,  olivine, 
aogite^  hornblende,  and  labradorite.  No  mow  reliable 
proof  could  be  desired  that  some  at  least  of  tha  other 
members  of  the  solar  system  an  formed  of  the  same 
materials  aa  compose  tba  earth. 

But  in  recent  years  a  far  more  precise  and  generally  • 
applicable  method  of  research  into  the  composition  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  has  been  foand  in  the  spectroscope,  -  By 
moans  of  this  instrument,  the  light  emitted  from  self- 
luminous  bodies  can  be  analysed  in  such  a  way  aa  to  show 
what  elements  are  present  in  their  intensely  hot  luminous 
vapour.  When  the  light  of  a  burning  metal  is  examined 
with  a  properly -arranged  prism,  it  is  seen  to  give  a  dark 
band  or  spectrum  which  is  traversed  by  certain  vertical 
bright  lines.  This  is  termed  a  radiation-tpectrtm.  Each 
element  appears  to  have  ita  own  characteristic  arrange 
mcnt  of  lines,  which  retain  the  same  relative  position, 
intensity,  and  colours.  Moreover,  gases  and  the  vapours- 
of  solid  bodies  are  found  to  intercept  those  rays  of  light 
which  they  themselves  emit  The  spectrum  of  burning 
sodium,  for  example,  showB  two  bright  yellow  lines.  If 
therefore  white  light  from  some  other  source  passes  through 
the  vapour  of  sodium,  these  two  bright  lines  becomo  dark 
lines,  that  portion  of  the  light  being  exactly  cut  off  which 
would  have  been  given  out  by  the  Bodium  itself.  This  is 
called  an  abtorptiou-apedrum. 

By  this  method,  of  examination"  it  has  been  ascertained 
;bat  many  of  the  elements  of  which  our  earth  is  composed 
exist  in  the  state  of  incandescent  vapour  iu  the  atmosphere 
of  the  sun.  Among  theso  arc  some  of  our  most  familiar 
metals— iron,  sine,  copper,  nickel,  with  sodium,  magnesium, 
barium,  calcium,  and  vast  quantities  of  free  hydrogen. 
Moreover,  as  Mr  Lockyer  has  pointed  out,  these  elements 
appear  to  succeed  each  other  in  relation  to  their  respective 
densities.  Thus  the  coronal  atmosphere  which,  as  seen  in 
total  eclipses,  extends  to  so  prodigious  a  distance  beyond 
the  orb  of  the  sun,  consists  mainly  of  sub-incandescent 
hydrogen  and  another  element  which  may  be  new.  Beneath 
this  external  vaporous  envelope  lies  the  chromosphere 
where  the  vapours  of  incandescent  hydrogen,  calcium,  and 
magnesium  can  be  detected.  Further  inward  the  spot-zone 
shows  the  presence  of  sodium,  titanium,  Ac;  while  still 
lower,  a  layer  (the  reverting  layer)  of  intensely  hot  vapours, 
lying  probably  next  to  the  inner  brilliant  photosphere  gives 
.ipectroscopic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  incandescent  iron, 
manganese,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  other  well-known 
terrestrial  metals.1 

The  apectrosope  has  like  wise  .been  successfully  applied 
by  Mr  Hoggins  and  others  to  the  observation  of  the  fixed 
stars  and  nebulas,  with  the  result  of  establishing  a  similarity 
of  elements  between  our  own  system  and  other  bodies  iu 
sidereal  space.  In  the  radiation  spectra  of  nebula  Mr 
Huggins  finds  the  hydrogen  lines  very  prominent;  and  he 
conceives  that  they  may  be  glowing  masses  of  that  element 
Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor  Tait  have  suggested, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  more  probably  clouds  of 
stones  in  rapid  motion,  perhaps  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen.    Among  the  fixed  stars  absorption  spectra  have' 


•  Oa  the  coBiUtnUon  of  fee  na  ten  Rmcoo  s  Sptetrum  Anolynt; 
UxkTtr'i  Solar  Dtysict,  1873;  and  memoir*  li  Free,  of  Roy.  Sec, 
\j  h.  Stewart.  Loewy,  ead  De  U  Rue. 


been  recognized,  pointing  to  a  structure  resembling  that  ol 
our  sun,  viz.,  a  solid  or  liquid  incandescent  nucleus,  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  of  glowing  vapour.*  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Lockyer,  those  stars  or  nebulas  which  have  the 
highest  temperature  have  the  simplest  spectra,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  they  cool  their  materials  become  more  and  more 
differentiated  into  what  we  call  elements,  lie  remarks  thai 
the  most  brilliant  or  hottest  stars  show  in  their  spectra  onlj 
the  lines  of  gases,  aa  hydrogen.  Cooler  stars,  like  our  son 
give  indications  of  the  presence,  in  addition,  of  the  mon 
stable  metals — magnesium, .sodium,  calcium,  iron.  A  ati£ 
lower  temperature  he  regards  as  marked  by  the  appearand 
of  the  other  metals,  metalloids,  and  compounds,  so  that  tin 
older  a  star  or  planet  is  the  more  w31  it  lose  free  hydrogen 
till,  when  it  comes  to  the  condition  of  our  earth,  all  ita  fret 
hydrogen  will  have  disappeared*  •  According  to  this  vie* 
the  atoms  of  all  the  elements  existed  originally  in  the  nebul* 
dissociated  from  each  other  by  reason  of  the  intense  heat 
As  the  nebula  gravitated  towards  its  nucleus  and  cooled,  thi 
atoms  came  together,  and  the  elements  appeared  in  a  certain 
order,  beginning  with  hydrogen,  and  passing  on  through  thl 
metals  and  weUlloids  into  compounds  such  as  we  find  cil 
our  globe.  The  eun  would  thus  be  a  btar  considerably 
advanced  in  the  process  of  differentiation  or  association  of 
its  atoms.'  It  contains,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  metalloid! 
or"  compounds,  while  stars  like  Sirius  show  the  presenct 
only  of  hydrogen,  with  but  a  feeble  proportion  of  metallic 
vapours;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  red  stars  indicate  by 
their  spectra  that  their  metallic  vapours  have  entered  into 
combination,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  their  temperature 
is  lower  than  that  of  our  sun. 

Further  confirmation  of  these  views  as  to  the  order  oi 
planetary  evolution  is  furnished  by  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  earth.  Reference,  lias  already  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  outer  crust  of  our  planet  possesses  only  about  hall 
the  density  of  the  whole  mass.  It  consists  largely  ol 
metalloids— oxygen,  silicon,  carbon,  sulphur,  chlorine.  On 
the  other  hand,  lavas  and  mineral  veins,  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  supplied  from  some  considerable  depth,  con- 
tain abundance  of  metallic  ingredients. 

The  form  of  tho  globe  likewise  points  to  a  former 
fluid  condition.  As  the  result  of  computations  from  ten 
measured  arcs  of  the  meridian  made  by  different  observers 
between  the  latitudes  of  Sweden  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Basscl  obtained  the  following  data  for  tho  dimension* 
of  the  earth : — 

Equatorial  diameter  41,847,192  feet,  or  79*25  "604  milea 

Polar  diameter  41,707,814     „     78*9114  „ 

Amount  of  poUr  flattening,    139,768      „        26  471  „ 

The  equatorial  circumference  is  thus  a  little  leas  than 
25,000  miles,  and  the  difference  between  the  polar  and 
equatorial  diameters  (nearly  261  miles)  amounts  to  about 
Troth  of  the  equatorial  diameter.  *  More  recently,  however, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  oblate  spheroid  indicated  by 
these  measurements  is  not  a  symmetrical  body,  the  cqua. 
torial  circumference  being  an  cllipso  instead  of  a  circle, 
The  diameter  of  which  tho  vertices  touch  the  surface  of  tb« 
globe  in  longitudes  14*  23'  E.  and  194°  23'  E.  of  Greenwich 
is  nearly  two  milea  longer  than  that  at  right  angles  to  it* 

In  obedience  to  the  influence  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  out 
planet  would  tend  to  assume  exactly  such  a  flattening  a. 
the  poles  as  it  has  been  proved  to  poaaevje.  This  was  dis 
covered  and  demonstrated* by  Newton,  and  the  amount  o 


tn«fir!s*,  Proc  Roy.  Soe.,  1863-44,  and  Brit  Auoc.  Loctur% 
(Xottlagbam,  18*6);  HugtfMand  Miller,  PkiL  Tram.,  1864. 

*  Lockyer,  Ctmptet  Rnd\u,  Dec  1873. 

*  HencHel,  AtlTomtmy,  p.  1J9. 

*  A.  B.  CUHca,  Mem.  Roy.  At  trim.  Soc,,  xxtt,;  Hersclwl,  Atoro*  . 
p.  691.  SmiIui  more  recent  psper  by  Colonel  Clarke,  PluL  Mat., 
Augurt  1878. 
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the  eUipticity  was  actually  calculated  by  him,  long  before 
any  measurement  had  confirmed  such  ft  conclusion. 

The  tendency  of  modern  research  is  thus  to  give  proba- 
bility to  the  conception  that  not  only  in  our  own  solar 
system,  but  throughout  the  regions  of  space,  there  has  been 
a  common  plan  of  evolution,  and  that  the  matter  diffused 
through  space  in  stars,  nebulas,  and  systems  is  substantially 
the  same  as  that  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Hence  tho 
study  of  the  structure  and  probable  history  of  the  sun  and 
the  other  heavenly  bodies  comes  to  possess  an  evident 
geological  interest,  seeing  that  it  may  yet  enable  us  to  carry 
back  the  etory  of  our  planet  far  beyond  the  domain  of 
ordinary  geological  evidence,  and  upon  data  not  less  reliable 
than  those  furnished  by  the  rocks  of  the  earth's 


II.  The  Movements  op  the  Earth  in  ttibib  Geological 


We  are  here  concerned  only  with  those  aspects  of  tho 
earth's  motions  which  materially  influence  the  progress  of 
geological  phenomena. 

1.  Rotation. — In  obedience  to  the  impulse  communicated 
to  it  at  its  original  separation,  the  earth  rotates  on  its  axis. 
This  movement  is  completed  in  about  24  hours,  and  to  it 
is  due  the  succession  of  day  and  night  So  far  as  observa- 
tion has  yet  gone,  this  movement  is  uniform,  though  recent 
calculations  of  the  influence  of  the  tides  in  retarding  rota* 
tion  tend  to  show  that  a  very  slow  diminution  of  the 
angular  velocity  is  in  progress.  This  velocity  varies 
relatively  in  different  places,  according  to  their  position 
on  the  surface  of  the  planet.  At  each  pole  there  can 
be  no  velocity,  but  from  these  two  points  towards  the 
equator  there  is  a  continually  increasing  rapidity  of 
motion,  till  at  the  equator  it  is  equal  to  a  rate  of  507 
yards  in  a  second. 

To  the  rotation  of  the  earth  are  due  certain  remarkablo 
influences  upon  currents  of  air,  which  circulate  either  i 
towards  the  equator  or  towards  the  poles.  Currents 
which  move  trom  polar  latitudes  travel  from  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  where  the  velocity  of  rotation  is  small  to 
others  where  it  is  great.  Hence  they  lag  behind,  and 
their  course  is  bent  more  and  more  westward  An  air 
current  quitting  the  north  polar  or  north  tern pe rat o  regions 
as  a  north  wind  is  deflected  out  of  its  course  and  becomes 
a  north-east  wind  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  a 
similar  current  setting  out  straight  f  or  the  equator  is  changed 
into  a  south-east  wind  This  is  the  reason  why  the  well- 
known  tradtj-winds  have  their  characteristic  westward  de- 
ll exion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  current  setting  out  northwards 
or  southwards  from  the  equator  passes  into  regions  having 
a  less  velocity  of  rotation  than  it  possesses  itself,  and  hence 
it  travels  on  in  advance  and  is  gradually  deflected  eastward. 
The  aerial  currents  blowing  steadily  across  the  surface  of 
the  ocean  produce  currents  in  its  waters  which  have  a 
westward  tendency  communicated  to  them,  indirectly  from 
the  effect  of  rotation.  A  certain  deflexion  is  said  to  be 
experienced  by  such  rivers  as  flow  in  a  meridional  direction, 
(ike  the  Volga.  Those  which  flow  polewards  are  asserted 
to  press  upon  their  eastern  rather  than  their  western  banks, 
while  those  which  run  iu  the  opposite  direction  are  stated 
to  be  thrown  more  against  the  western  than  the  eastern. 
The  reality  of  this  action  may  bo  doubted 

2.  Revolution, — Besides  turning  on  its  axis  ths  globe 
performs  a  movement  round  the  sun,  termed  revolution. 
This  movement  is  accomplished  iu  rather  more  than  365 
days.  It  determines  for  iis  the  length  of  our  year,  which  is, 
in  fact,  merely  the  time  required  for  one  complete  revolu- 
tion. The  path  or  orbit  followed  by  the  earth  round  the 
sun  is  not  a  perfect  circle  but  an  ellipse,  with  the  sun  in 
one  of  tha  foci,  the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  snn 


being  92,400,000  miles.  By  slow  secular  variations  the 
form  of  the  orbit  alternately  approaches  and  recedes  from 
that  of  a  circle/  At  the  nearest  possible  approach  between 
the  two  bodies,  owing  to  change  in  the  ellipticity  of  the 
orbit,  the  earth  is  14,368,200  miles  nearer  the  sun  than 
when  at  its  greatest  possible  distance.  Those  maxima  and 
minima  of  distance  occur  at  vast  intervals  of  time.  The 
last  considerable  eccentricity  took  place  about  200,000  years 
ago,  and  the  previous  one  more  than  half  a  million  of  years 
earlier.  Since  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  the  earth 
from  the  sun  is  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
eccentricity  must  have  had  in  past  time  much  effect  upon 
the  climate  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  pointed  out  further  on 
(section  7,  p.  218). 

3.  PrtttMian  of  the  Equinoxes.— If  the  axis  of  the  earth 
were  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  there  would  be 
equal  day  and  night  all  the  year  round  But  it  is  really 
inclined  to  that  plane  at  an  angle  of  23 1°.  lience  our 
hemisphere  is  alternately  presented  to  and  turned  away 
from  the  sun,  and  in  this  way  brings  us  tho  familiar  alter 
nation  of  the  seasons — the  long  days  of  summer  and  the 
short  days  of  winter.  Again,  were  the  earth  a  perfect 
sphere  of  uniform  density  throughout,'  the  position  of  its 
axis  of  rotation  would  not  change.  -  But  owing  to  the  pro- 
tuberance along  the  equatorial  regions,  the  attraction  chiefly 
of  the  sun  and  moon  tends  to  pull  tho  axis  aside,  or  to 
moke  it  describe  a  conical  movement  like  that  of  the  axis 
of  a  top  round  tho  vertical.  Hence  ear.b,  pole  poiuts  succes- 
sively to  different  stars.  This  movement,  called  the"  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  in  combination  with  other  planetary 
movements,  completes  its  cycle  in  21,000  years.  At 
present  the  winter  in  our  northern  hemisphere  coincides 
with  the  earth's  approach  to  the  Bun,  or  perihelion.  In 
10,500  years  hence  it  will  take  place  when  the  earth  is  at 
the  farthest  part  of  its  orbit  from  the  enn,  or  in  < 
This,  movement  acquires  great  importance  when 
in  connexion  with  the  secular  variations  in  the  eccentricity 
of  the  orbit  (see  section  7). 

4.  Change  in  the  Obliquity  of  the  Ecliptic. — The  angle  at 
which  tho  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  does  not  remain  strictly  constant  It  oscillates  through 
long  periods  of  time  to  the  extent  of  about  a  degree  and  a 
half,  or  perhaps  a  little  .more,  ou  either  side  of  the  mean. 
According  to  Dr  Croll,1  this  oscillation  must  have  consider- 
ably affected  former  conditions  of  climate  on  the  earth, 
since,  when  the  obliquity  is  at  its  maximum,  the  polar 
regions  receive  about  eight  and  a  half  days  more  of  heat 
than  they  do  at  present — that  is,  about  as  much  beat  as 
lat  76"  enjoys  at  this  day.  This  movement  must  have 
augmented  the  geological  effects  of  precession,  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  and  which  aro  described  in 
section  7. 

5.  Stability  of  the  Earth's  Axis.— TBat  the  axis  of  the 
earth's  rotation  has  successively  shifted,  and  consequently 
that  the  poles  have  wandered  to  -different  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  has  been  maintained  by  geologists  as 
the  only  possible  explanation  of  certain  remarkable  condi- 
tions of  climate,  which  can  be  proved  to  have  formerly 
obtained  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Even  as  far  north  as 
lat  81"  45'  abundant  remains  of  a  vegetation  indicative  of 
a  warm  climate,  and  bcluding  a  bed  of  coal  25  to  30  feet 
thick,  have  been,  found  in  tiiu.  It  is  contended  that  where 
theso  plants  lived  the  ground  could  not  have  been  per- 
manently fn»en  or  covered  for  most  of  the  year  with  thick 
snow.  In  explanation  of  the  difficulty,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  north  pole  did  not  occupy,  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  that  tho  locality  where  the  plants  occur  lay  in 
more  southerly  latitudes.    Without  at  j 
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the  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  geological  evi- 
dence requires  necessarily  ho  important  a  geographical 
change,  let  us  consider  how  far  a  shifting  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  has  been  a  possible  cause  of  change  during  that 
section  of  geological  time  for  which  there  are  records  among 
the  strati6ed  rocks. 

From  the  time  of  Laplace1  astronomers  have  strenuously 
denied  the  possibility  of  any  sensible  change  in  the  position 
of  the  axis  of  rotation.  It  has  been  urged  that,  since  the 
planet  acquired  its  present  oblate  Bpheroidal  form,  nothing 
but  an  utterly  incredible  amount  of  deformation  could 
overcome  the  greater  centrifugal  force  of  the  equatorial 
protuberance.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion does  not  strictly  coincide  with  the  principal  axis  of 
inertia.  Though  the  angular  difference  between  them  must 
always  have  been  small,  we  can,  without  having  recourse 
to  any  extra-mundane  influence,  recognize  two  causes 
which,  whether  or  not  they  may  suffice  to  produce  any 
change  in  the  position  of  the  main  axis  of  inertia,  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place  a  widespread 
upheaval  or  depression  of  certain  portions  of  the  surface  to 
a  considerable  vertical  amount  might  shift  that  axis.  In 
the  second  place  an  analogous  result  might  arise  from  the 
denudation  of  continental  masses  of  land  and  the  consequent 
filling  up  of  sea-basins.   Sir  William  Thomson  freely  con 


the  physical  possibility  of  such  ohang 


1  We  may 


angea. 

:ly  admit,"  he  saya, «  but  assert  as  highly  probable, 


that  the  axis  of  maximum  inertia  and  axis  of  rotation, 
always  very  near  one  another,  may  have  been  in  ancient 
times  very  far  from  their  present  geographical  pogition,  and 
may  have  gradually  shifted  through  10,  20,  30,  40,  or  more 
degrees,  without  at  any  tiino  any  perceptible  sudden  dis- 
turbance of  either  land  or  water."*  Bat  though,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  planet's  history,  stupendous  deformations 
may  havo  occurred,  and  the  axis  of  rotation  may  have  often 
shifted,  it  is  only  the  alterations  which  can  possibly  have 
occurred  during  the  accumulation  of  the  stratified  rocks 
that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  in  connexion  with 
former  changes  of  climate.  If  it  can  bo  shown  thcrcforo 
that  the  geographical  revolutions  necessary  to  shift  the  axis 
are  incredibly  stupendous  in  amount,  improbable  in  their 
distribution,  and  completely  at  variance  with  geological 
evidence,  we  may  reasonably  withhold  our  belief  from  this 
alleged  cause  of  the  changes  of  oiimate  during  geological 
history. 

It  has  been  estimated  bv  Sir  William  Thomson  "  that 
an  elevation  of  600  feet,  over  a  tract  of  the  earth's  surface 
1000  miles  square  and  10  miles  in  thickness,  would  only 
alter  the  position  of  the  principal  axis  by  one-third  of  a 
second,  or  34  feet"*  Mr  George  Darwin  has  shown  that 
on  the  supposition  of  the  earth's  complete  rigidity  no 
redistribution  of  matter  in  new  continents  could  ever  shift 
the  pole  from  its  primitive  position  more  than  3s,  but  that, 
if  its  degree  of  rigidity  is  consistent  with  a  periodical  re- 
adjustment to  a  new  form  of  equilibrium,  the  pole  may 
have  wandered  some  10°  or  15"  from  its  primitive  position, 
or  havo  made  a  smaller  excursion  and  returned  to  near  its 
old  place.  In  order,  however,  that  these  maximum  effect? 
should  be  produced,  it  would  be  necessary  that  each  elevated 
srea  should  have  an  area  of  depression  corresponding  in  size 
and  diametrically  opposite  to  it,  that  they  should  lie  on  the 
complete  meridian,  and  that  they  should  both  be 
"  in  lat  45*.  With  all  those  coincident  favourable 
an  effective  elevation  of  7^  of  the  earth's 
i  to  the  extent  of  10,000  feet  would  shift  the  polo 
U|';  a  similar  elevation  of  Jv  would  move  it  1°  46}';  of 
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rV  3s  17';  and  of  J,  8°  4}'.  Mr  Darwin  admits  these  to 
be  superior  limits  to  what  is  possible,  and  that,  on  the  sop- 
position  of  intumescence  or  contraction  under  the  regions 
in  question,  the  deflexion  of  the  pole  might  be  reduced  to 
a  quite  insignificant  amount.4 

Under  the  moat  favourable  conditions,  therefore,  the 
possible  amount  of  deviation  of  the  pole  from  iU  first  posi- 
tion would  appear  to  have  been  too  small  to  have  seriously 
influenced  the  climates  of  the  globe  within  geological 
history.  If  we  grant  that  these  changes  were  cumulative, 
and  that  the  superior  limit  of  deflexion  was  reached  only 
after  a  long  series  of  concurrent  elevations  and  depres- 
sions, we  must  suppose  that  no  movements  took  place 
elsewhere  to  counteract  the  effect  of  .those  about  lat  45s 
in  the  two  hemispheres.  But  this  is  hardly  credible.  A 
glance  at  a  geographical  globe  suffices  to  show  how  large  a 
mass  of  land  exists  now  both  to  the  north  and  south  of  that 
latitude,  especially  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that 
the  deepest  parts  of  the  ocean  are  not  antipodal  to  the 
greatest  heights  of  the  land.  These  features  of  the  earth's 
surface  are  of  old  standing.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  no 
geological  evidence  in  favour  of  any  such  geographical 
changes  as  could  have  produced  even  the  comparatively 
small  displacement  of  the  axis  considered  possible  by  Mr 
Darwin.  • 

In  an  ingenious  suggestion  Dr  John  Evans  contended 
that,  even  without  any  sensible  change  in  the  position  of 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  nucleus  of  the  globe,  there  might 
be  very  considerable  changes  of  latitude  due  to  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium  of  the  shell  by  the  upheaval  or  removal 
of  masses  of  land  between  the  equator  and  the  poles,  and 
to  the  consequent  eliding  of  the  shell  over  tho  nucleus  until 
the  equilibrium  was  restored.  This  hypothesis  starts  on  the 
assumption  of  a  thin  crust  enclosing  a  liquid  or  viscous 
interior — an  assumption  which,  as  will  be  shown  in  subse- 
quent pages,  is  negatived  by  considerations  in  physics.  The 
Rev.  O.  Fisher  has  suggested  that  the  almost  universal  traces 
of  present  or  former  volcanic  action,  the  evidence  from  the 
compressed  strata  in  mountain  regions  that  the  crust  of  the 
earth  must  havo  a  capacity  for  slipping  towards  certain 
lines,  the  great  amount  of  horizontal  compression  of  strata 
which  can  be  proved  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  the 
secular  changes  of  climate — notably  the  former  warm 
climate  near  the  north  pole — furnish  grounds  for  in- 
quiry "whether  a  fluid  aobstratum  over  a  rigid  nucleus 


would  not  be  compatible  with  mechanical  considerations, 
and  whether,  under  those-  circumstances,  changes  in  lati- 


tude would  not  result  from  unequal  thickening  of  the 
crust"4 

6.  Changes  of  the  Earth' $  Centre  of  Gravity. — Though  no 
known  geologioat  operation  seems  to  have  beencapableof  pro- 
ducing an  effective  change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  there  may  have  been  variations  in  tho  posi- 
tion of  its  centre  of  gravity.  Any  change  of  that  kind  must 
affect  the  ocean,  which  of  course  adjusts  itself  in  relation  to 
the  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  The  enormous  accumulation  of 
ice  at  one  pole  during  the  maximum  of  eccentricity  will  dis- 
place the  centre  of  gravity,  and,  as  the  result  of  this  change 
will  raiso  tho  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  glacial  hemisphere,' 
Dr  Croll  has  estimated  that,  if  the  present  mass  of  ice  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  taken  at  1000  feet  thick  extending 
down  to  lat  60°,  the  transference  of  this  mass  to  the  northern 
hemisphere  would  raise  the  level  of  the  sea  80  feet  at  the 
north  pole.  Other  methods  of  calculation  give  different 
results.  Mr  Heath  puts  the  rise  at  128  feet;  Archdeacon 
Pratt  makes  it  more ;  while  the  Rev.  O.  Fisher  gives  it  at 


•  Pkit.  Tru**.,  November  1378. 

•  Mag.,  1878.  p.  552. 
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409  feet1  More  recently,  in  returning  to  this  question, 
Dr  Croll  remarks  "  that  the  rein  oral  of  two  mflea  of  ice 
from  the  Antarctic  continent  [and  at  present  the  mass  of  ice 
there 'ia  probably  thicker  than  that]  would  displace  the 
centre  of  gravity  190  feet,  and  the  formation  ef  a  mass  of 
ice  equal  to  the  one-half  of  this,  on  the  Arctic  regions,  would 
carry  the  centre  of  gravity  95  feet  farther,  giving  in  all  a 
total  displacement  of  285  feet,  thus  producing  a  rise  of  level 
at  the  north  pole  of  285  foet,  and  in  the  latitude  of 
Edinburgh  of  234  feet."  A  very  considerable  additional 
displacement. ''Would  arise  from  the  increment  of  water  to 
the  mass  of  the  ocean  by  the  melting  of  the  ice.  -  Supposing 
half  of  the  two  miles  of  Antarctic  ica  to*  be  replaced  by  an 
ice-cap  of  similar  extent  and  one  mile  thick  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  the  other  half  being  melted  into  water  and 
increasing  the  mass  of  the  ocean,  Dr  Croll  estimates  that 
from  this  source  an  extra  200  feet  of  rise  would  take  place 
in  the  general  ocean  lovel,  so  that  there  would  be  ft  fie*  of 
485  feet  at  the  north  pole,  and  434  feet  in  the  latitude  of 
Edinburgh.3  There  must  thuB  hare  been  an  alternate  sub- 
mergence and  emergence  of  the  low  polar  lands  due  to 
the  alternate  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

7.  Influence  of  the  Earth'*  Movement*  upon  Climate. — 
Although  the  treatment  of  this  subject  involves  a  reforence 
to  questions  which  must  be  discussed  in  their  poper  place 
in  subsequent  parts  of  this  article,  it  will  be  most  appropri- 
itely  inserted  here  as  a  distinct,  and  most  important  branch 
of  the  astronomical  relations  of  geology.  In  later  pages  it 
will  be  shown  that  the  climate  of  the  earth  has  undergone 
many  great  vicissitudes  during  geological  history, — for 
example,  that  a  warm  and  genial  temperature  has  once 
prevailed  in  arctic  latitudes,  while  at  another  time  snow 
and  ice  extended  far  down  into  the  heart  of  Europe.  Of 
this  latter  change,  which  took  place  within  a  comparatively 
recent  geological  period,  the  traces  still  remain  remarkably 
fresh,  and  have  excited  great  interest  and  discussion.  It 
is  known  as  the  Glacial  Period  or  Ice  Age.  •  But  we  now 
know  that  other  similar  periods  of  great  cold  probably 
preceded  it  at  widely  separated  intervals, 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  in  explanation  of 
inch  striking  variations  in  climate.  Some  of  these  have  I 
appealed  to  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axis 
relatively  to  the  mass  of  the  planet  (p.  216).  Others  have 
been  based  on  the  notion  that  the  earth  may  have  passed 
through  hot  and  cold  regions  of  space.  Others,  again,  have 
called  in  the  effects  of  terrestrial  changes,  such  as  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  sea,  on  the  assumption  that  elevation 
of  land  about  the  poles  must  cool  the  temperature  of  the 
globe,  while  elevation  round  the  equator  would  raise  it 
But  as  the  changes  of  temperature  have  affected  vast  areas 
of  the  earth's  surface,  while  there  is  a  total  absence  of 
all  proof  of  any  such  enormous  vicissitudes  In  physical 
geography  as  would  be  required,  and  since  there  is  accumu- 
lating proof  in  favour  of  periodic  alternations  of  climate, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  that  no  mere  local  changes 
could  have  sufficed,  but  that  secular  variations  in  climate 
must  be  assigned  to  some  general  and  probably  recurring 
cause.1 

By  degree*  geologists  accustomed  themselves  to  the  belief 
that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  not  dne  to  mere 
terrestrial  changes,  but  was- to  be  explained  somehow  as  tbo 
result  of  cosmical  causes.  Among  the  various  suggestions, 
one  deserves  careful  consideration-r-change  in  the  ecceo- 

>  Croll,  In  Jttadtr  for  2<I  Sept.  1S«5,  and  PkO.  Mag.,  April  1866 ; 
Heath,  PhiL  Mag.,  April  16flT>;  Pratt,  Phil.  Mag.,  March  1&S0 ] 
Fi-her,  Header,  10th  February  1806. 

•Croll,  QtoL  Mag.,  n«w  .erics,  I.  (1874),  p.  347;  Climate  and 
Time,  chaps,  xxiii.  and  xxiv. 

•  In  LyeU's  Pnnciplf*  of  Oet>?'*ry  the  dectriuo  of  the  Influent*  of 


tricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  fetrJcLn  Ilerscliol4 pointed  out 
many  years  ago  that  the  direct  effect  -of  a  high  condition 
of  eccentricity  is  to  produce  an  unusually  cold  winter 
followed  by  a  correspondingly  hot  summer  on  the  hemi- 
sphere whose  winter  occurs  in  aphelion,  while  an  equable 
condition  of  climate  will  at  the  same  time  prevail  on  the 
opposite  hemisphere.  But  both  hemispheres  must  receive 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  solar  heat,. because  the 
deficiency  of  heat  resulting  from  the  sun's  greater  distance 
during  oao  part  of  the  year  is  exactly  compensated  by  the 
greater  length  of  that  season. .  Sir  John  Herschol  even 
considered  that  the  direct  effects  of  eccentricity  must  thus 
be  nearly  neutralized.*  As  a  like  verdict  was  afterwards 
given  by  Arago,  Humboldt,  and  others,  geologists  were 
satisfied  that,  no  important  change  of  climate  could  bo  attri- 
buted to  change  of  eccentricity. 

It  is  to  the  luminous  memoirs  of  Dr  Jamt*  Croll  that 
geology  is  indebted  for  the  first  fruitful  suggestion  in  this 
matter,  and  for  the  subsequent  elaborate  development  of 
the  whole  subject  of  the  physical  causes  on  which  climate 
depends.  He  has  been  so  good  as  to  draw  up  for  this 
article  the  following  summary  of  his  views  (taken  chiefly 
from  his  paper  in  the  Pht\  Mag.  for  February  1670).  The 
reader  will  find  the  subject  fully  worked  out  in  T)r  Croll's 
work.  Climate  and  Time,  1875.. 

"Assuming  the  mean  distance  of  the  sun  to  b«  68,400.000  miles, 
then  when  the  cex*ntrieity  is  nt  its  superior  limit,  "07775,  the  distance 
of  the  tun  from  the  earth,  when  the  latter  in  in  the  aphelion  of  its 
orbit,  »  no  less  than  09.554,100  miles,  and  when  in  the  perihelion 
it  U  only  65,215,900  miles.  The  earth  is,  therefore,  14,848,200 
miles  farther  from  the  sun  in  the  former  then  in  the  latter  position. 
The  direct  heat  of  the  sun  being  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance, it  follows  that  the  amount  of  heat  reserved  by  the  earth  in 
the*;  two  positions  will  be  as  19  to  26.  The  present  eceeotrieUy 
being  "0168,  the.  earth's  distance  durin*  our  northern  winter  ia 
90,847,680  nrilea.  Suppose  now  that,  from  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  winter  in  our  northern  hemisphere  should  happen  when 
the  earth  is  In  the  aphelion  of  its  orbit,  at  the  time-  that  the  orbit 
is  at  its  greatest  ecoentridty ;  the  earth  would  then  be  8,726,420 
miles  farther  from  the  sun  in  winter  than  it  is  at  present  Tb« 
direct  heat  of  the  sun  would  therefore,  during  winter,  bo  one-fifth 
less  and  dnrine  summer  one-fifth  greater  than  now.  This  enormous 
difference  would  necessarily  affect  the  climate  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Were  the  winters  under  these  circumstances  to  occur  when  the  earth 
was  in  the  perihelion  of  its  orbit,  the-  earth  would  then  be 
14,368,200  miles  nearer  the  sun  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Tn  this 
case  the  difference  between  winter  and  summer  in  our  latitudes 
would  be  almost  annihilated.  '  But  as  the  winters  in  the  oner  hemi- 
sphere correspond  with  the  summers  in  the  other,  it  'follows  that 
while  the  one  honrisphero  would  bo  enduring  the  greatest  extremes 
of  summer  heat  and  winter  cold,  the  other  would  he  enjoying  per* 
pctnal  summer. 

"It  ia  quite  tree  that  whatever  may  be  the  eecentrV'itTof  the  earth's 
orbit,  the  two  hemispheres  must  receive  vjual  quantities  of  heat  per 
annum;  for  proximity  to.. the  sun  is  exactly  compensated  by  the 
effect  of  swifter  motion.  The  total  amount  of  heat  received  fro-" 
the  sun  between  the  two  equinoxes  is  therefore  the  same  in  both 
halves  of  the  year,  whatever  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  may 
be.  •  For  exam,rjie,  whatever  extra  beat  the  southern  hemisphere  may 
at  present  re~  nve  per  day  from  the  sun  during  its  summer  months, 
owing  to  greater  proximity  to  the  sun,  is  exactly  compensated  by  a 
corresponding  loss  arising  from  the  shortness  of  the  season ;  and,  en 
the  other  hand,  whatever  deficiency  of  host  we  in  the  northern 
hmiixpuere  may  at  present  have  per  day  during  our  summer  half- 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  is  also 
exactly  compensated  by  a  corresponding  length  of  season. 

"His  well  known!  however,  that  those  simple  rr.anpeain  the  sun's 
summer  sad  winter  distances  would  not  alone  produce  a  pleei-il  epoch, 
and  that  physicists,  confining  their  attention  to  the  purely  astro- 
nomical effects,  were  perfectly  correct  in  affirming  that  no*  increase 
of  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit eeuld  account  for  that  epoch.  But 
the  important  fact  was  overlooked  that,  although  the  elarinl  epoch 
could  not  result  directly  from  an  tacre**e  of  eccentricity,  it  might 
nevertheless  do  to  indirectly  from  physical  «>rents  that  were  brought 
into  operation  as  a  result  of  an  increase  of  eccentricity.  The  follow 
ing  is  an  outline  of  what  these  physical  agents  were,  how  they  were 
brought  into  <.peration,  and  the  way  in  which  they  may  have  i»d 
to  the  glacial  e|>och. 

*  Traits.  OtoL  Soc,  vol.  iti.  p.  598  (2d  series).  ^ 
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"With  the  eccentricity  at  its  superior  limit  and  the  winter  occur- 
ring in  the  aphelion,  the  earth  would,  as  we  haTe  seen,  be  8,736,420 
miles  farther  frotn  the  sun  daring  that  season  than  at  present  The 
redaction  in  the  amount  of  heat  received  from  the  sun,  owing  to  his 
J  distance,  would  lower  the  midwinter  temperature  to  an 
i  extent.    Id  temperate  regions  the  greater  portion-  of  the 

 i  of  the  air  is  at  present  precipitated  in  tbe  form  or  rain,  and 

the  very  small  portion  which  falia  as  snow  disappears  in  the  course 
ef  a  few  weeks  at  most.  But  in  the  circumstance*  under  consider- 
ation, the  mean  winter  temperature  would  be  lowered  to  much  below 
the  freexing -point  that  what  now  falls  aa  rain  daring  that  season 
would  then  fall  as  suow.  This  is  not  all ;  the  winters  would  then 
not  only  be  colder  than  now,  but  they  would  also  be  much  longer. 
At  present  the  winters  are  nearly  eight  days  shorter  than  the 
;  but  with  trr*  eccentricity  at  its  superior  limit  and  the 
winter  solstice  in  aphelion,  the  length  of  the  winters  would  exceed 
that  of  the  summers  by  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  days.  The  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  and  the  lengthening  of  the  winter  would  both 
tend  to  the  same  effect,  viz.,  to  increase  the  amount  of  snow  accumu- 
lated during  the  winter ;  for,  other  things  being  equal,  the  larger  the- 
inow-accumulating  period  the  greater  the  accumulation.  It  may 
be  remarked,  howcrer.  that  the  absolute  quantity  of  heat  received 
daring  winter  is  not  affected  by  the  decrease  in  the  sun's  heat,1  for  the 
additional  length  of  the  season  compensates  for  this  decrease.  ■  As 
regards  the  absolute  amount  of  heat  received,  increase  of  the  sun's 
distance  and  lengthening  of  the  winter  are  compensatory,  but  not  so 
in  regard  to  the  amouut  of  snow  accumulated.  The  consequence  of 
this  state  of  things  would  be  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  short 
summer,  the  ground  would  bo  covered  with  the  winter'*  accumu- 
lation of  saow.  Again,  the  presence  or  so  much  snow  would  lower 
the  summer  temperature,  and  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  melting 
cf  the  snow. 

"There  are  three  separate  ways  whereby  accumulated  masses  of 
saow  and  to*  tend  to  lower  the  summer  temperature,  viz.  :— 
"Firtt,  By  means  of  direct  radiation.    No  matter  what  the 

intensity  of  the  sun's  rays  may  be,  the  temperature  of  snow  and  ice 
can  never  rise  above  32*.  Hence  the  presence  of  snow  and  ice  tends 
by  direct  radiation  to  lower  the  temperature  of  all  surrounding  bodies 
to  ST.  In  Greenland,  a  country  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  the 
pitch  has  been  seen  to  melt  on  the  side  of  a  ship  exposed  to  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  while  at  the  same  time  the  surrounding  air 
was  far  below  the  freezing-point;  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the 
lireet  radiation  of  the  sun  has  been  observed  to  stand  above  10O*, 
while  the  air  surrounding  the  instrument  was  actually  12"  below  the 
fnautng- point.  A  similar  experience  has  been  recorded  by  travellers 
on  the  snow-fields  of  the  Alps.  These  results,  surprising  as  they  no 
doubt  appear,  are  what  wc  .ought  to  expect  under  tne  circumstances. 
Perfeetlv  dry  air  seems  to  be  nearly  incapable  of  absorbing  radiant 
heat.  The  entire  radiation  passu  through  it  almost  without  any 
sensible  absorption.  Consequently  the  pitch  on  tbe  side  of  the  ship 
may  be  melted  or  the  bulb  of  tbe  thermometer  raised  to  a  high 
temperature  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  aun,  while  the  surrounding 
sir  remains  intensely  cokl.  The  air  is  cooled  by  amlact  with  the 
snow-covered  ground,  but  is  not  heated  by  the  radiation  from  the 
sou. 

"When  the  air  is  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  a  similar  cooling 
•fleet  also  takes-place,  but  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Air  charged 
with  aqueous  vapour  is  a  good  absorber  of  radiant  heat,  but  it  can 
only  absorb  those  rays  which  agree  with  it  in  period.  It  so  happens 
that  rays  from  snow  and  Id  are,  of  all  others,  those  which  it  absorbs 
best  The  humid  air  will  absorb  the  total  radiation  from  the  snow 
sod  ice,  but  it  will  allow  the  greater  part  of,  if  not  nearly  all,  the 
son's  rays  to  pass  unsbsorbed.  But  during  the  day,  when  the  sun 
is  shining,  the  radiation  from  tho  snow  and  ice  to  the  air  is 
aegstive  ;  that  is,  the  snow  and  ice  cool  the  air  by  radiation.  The 
result  is,  the  air  is  cooled  by  radiation  from  the  snow  and  ice  (or 
rsthir,  we  should  say,  to  the  snow  and  ice)  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
heated  by  the  sun;  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  a  country  like  Green- 
land, covered  with  an  icy  mantle,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  even 
daring  summer,  seldom  risos  above  the  freering-point  Snow  is  a 
good  reflector,  but  as  simple  reflection  does  not  chance  the  character 
of  the  rays  they  would  nut  be  absorbed  by  the  air,  but  would  poos 
uilo  stellar  space.  Were  it  not  for  the  ice,  the  summers  of  North 
Crt-.-aland,  owing  to  tho  continuance  of  the  son  above  the  horizon, 
would  be  as  warm  as  those  of  England ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the 
Greenland  summers  are  cefcUr  than  our  win  tars.  Cover  India  with 
•a  ios  sheet,  and  its  summers  would  be  colder  than  those  of 
Bagknd. 

"  &e<t,ui.  Another  cause  of  tho  cooling  effect  is  that  tho  rays  which 
Ml  on  snow  and  ice  are  to  a  great  extent  reflected  back  into  space. 
h>jt  those  that  are  not  reflected,  bat  absorbed,  do  not  raise  the  tern, 
parstare,  for  they  disappear  in  tho  mechanical  work  of  melting  the 
**•    For  whatsoever  may  be  the  intensity  of  the  sun's  heat  the 
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surface  of  the  ground  will  be 
ioe  remain  un  incited. 

"  Third,  Snow  and  tee  lower  the 
and  condensing  tho  vapour  into  thick  fogs.  The  great  strength 
the  sun's  rays  daring  summer,  duo  to  his  nearness  at  that  seasons 
would,  in  the  first  place,  tend  to  produce  an  increased  amount  of 
evaporation.  But  the  presence  of  snow-clad  mountains  and  an  icy 
sea  would  chill  the  atmosphere  and  condense  the  vapour  into  thick 
fogs.  The  thick  fogs  and  cloudy  sky  would  effectually  prevent  tbe 
sun's  rays  from  reaching  the  earth,  and  tho  snow,  in  consequence, 
would  remain  nnmelted  during  the  entire  summor.  In  (act,  wo  haws 
this  very  condition  of  tilings  exemplified  in  some  of  the  islands  of 
the  Southern  Ocean  at  tho  present  day.  Sandwich  Land,  which  is 
in  tho  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  the  north  of  Scotland,  is  covered 
with  iee*and  snow  the  entire  summer;  and  in  the  island  of  South 
Georgia,  which  is  in  the  asm*  parallel  as  the  centre  of  England,  the 
perpetual  enow  descends  to  the  very  sea-beach.  Captain  Sir  James 
Ross  found  the  perpetual  snow  at  the  see-level  at  Admiralty  Inlet, 
South  Shetland,  in  hit  64°;  and  while  near  thi*  plant  the  thermo- 
meter in  tho  very  middle  of  Summer  fell  at  night  to  23"  if.  The  re- 
duction of  the  sun's  heat  and  lengthening  of  the  wii 
would  take  place  when  the  eccentricity  is  near  to  it*  i  . 
and  the  winter  in  aphelion,  would  in  this  country  produce  a  state  of 
things  perhaps  ss  bad  as,  if  not  worse  than,  that  which  at  present 
exists  in  South  Georgia  and  South  Shetland. 

"Tbe  cause  which  above)  all  others  must  tend  to  produce  great 
changes  of  climate,  is  the  deflexion  of  groat  ocean  currents.  A  nigh 
condition  of  eccentricity  tends,  we  have  seen,  to  produce  an  accumu- 
lation of  snow  and  ice  on  the  hemisphere  whose  winters  occur  in 
aphelion.  The  accumulation  of  snow  in  tarn  tends  to  lower  tho 
summer  temperature,  cut  off  the  son's  ray*,  and  retard  the  melting 
of  the  snow.  Ia  short,  it  tends  to  prod  ace  on  that  hemisphere  a 
state  of  glaciation.  Exactly  opposite  effects  take  place  on  the  other 
hemisphere,  which  hss  its  winter  in  perihelion.  There  the  short- 
ness of  the  winters,  combined  with  the  high  temperature  arising 
from  tbe  nearness  of  the  sun,  tends  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
snow.  The  general  result  is  that  the  one  bemispJktro  is  cooled  and 
the  other  heated.  This  state  of  things  now  bring*  into  play  the 
agencies  which  lead  to  the  deflexion  of  the  Gulf-sumam  and  other 
great  ocean  currents. 

"Owing  to  the  great  difference  between  the  temperature  oC  the 
equator  and  the  poles,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  from  the.  p<rre» 
to  the  equator.  It  is  to  this  that  the  trade-winds  owe  their  exist- 
once.  Now,  as  the  strength  of  these  winds  will,  as  a  general  rule, 
depend  upon  the  difference  of  temperature  that  may  exist  between 
the  equator  and  higher  latitudes,  it  follows  that  the  trades  on  the 
cold  hemisphere  will  be  stronger  than  those  on  the  warm.  When 
tho  polar  and  temperate  regions  of  the  one  hemisphere  are  covered 
to  a  large  extent  with  know  and  ice,  the  air,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
is  kept  almost  at  the  fr«  ring- point  during  both  summer  and  winter. 
The  trades  on  that  hemisphere  will,  of  necessity,  be  ex 
powerful ;  while  on  the  other  hemisphere, 
tively  little  snow  or  ice,  and  the  air  I 


where  there  is  com  para- 
warm,  the  trades  will 


consequently  be  weak.  Suppose  now  the  northern  hemisphere  to 
be  the  cold  one.    The  north-east  trade  winds  of  this  hemisphere  will 

far  exceed  in  strength  the  south-east  trade  winds  of  the  southern 
hemisphere.  The  t.Wt'an  line  between  the  trades  will  consequently 
lie  to  a  very  considerable  distance  to  the  sooth  of  the  equator.  W* 
have  a  good  example  of  this  at  the  present  day.  The  difference  of 
temperature  between  the  two  hemispheres  at  present  is  but  trifling 
to  what  it  would  be  in  the  esse  under  consideration ;  yet  w*  find 
that  the  south-east  trades  of  the  Atlantic  blow  with  greater  force 
than  the  north-east  trades,  sometimes  extending  to  10*  or  15"  N.  1st, 
whereas  ths  north-east  trades  seldom  blow  touts,  of  tho  equator. 
The  effect  of  the  northern  trades  blowing  across  the  equator  to  a 
great  distance  will  be  to  impel  the  worm  water  of  the  tropics  over 
into  the  Southern  Ocean.  But  this  is  not  all  ;  not  only  would 
the  median  line  of  the  trades  be  shifted  southwards,  but  the. 
great  equatorial  current*  of  tho  globe  would  also  be  shifted  south- 
wards. 

"  Let  us  now  consider  how  this  would  affect  tbe  Culf-atream.  Th* 

South  American  continent  is  shaped  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  tri- 
angle, with  one  of  its  angular  corners,  called  Cape  St  Roque,  pointing 
eastwards.  The  equatorial  current  of  tbe  Atlantic  impinge*  «c»  .»t 
this  corner  ;  but  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  current  lies  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  corner,  it  flows  westwards  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  forms  the  Gulf  stream.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  water, 
however,  strikes  the  laud  to  the  south  of  the  cape,  and  is  deflect.  ,j 
along  the  shore  of  Brsjril  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  forming  what  is 
known  as  the  Brazilian  current  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  th»  shift- 
ing of  the  equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic/  only  s  few  d-trr***.  to 
the  south  of  its  present  position— a  thing  which  would  certainly 
take  place  under  tho  conditions  which  we  h  ive  br»n  detsding — 
would  turn  the  entire  current  into  th«  Brazilian  branch,  and  instead 
of  flowing  ehietlvinto  the  Cult  of  Mexico,  as  st  present,  it  would  nil 
flow  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  and 


w  juently  I?  sV.p-Mxl 


the  Gu It -t ream  would 
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with  all  tboM  causes  which  we  have  just  bee 
place  Europe  onder  a  glacial  condition,  while  at  th« 
temperature  of  the  Southern  Ocean  would,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  quantity  of  warm  water  received,  have  its  temperature 
(already  high  from  other  causes)  raised  enormously.  And  what 
holds  true  in  regard  to  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  holds  also  true, 
though  iierhaps  not  to  the  tame  extent,  of  the  currents  of  the 
Pacific. 

"  If  the  breadth  of  the  Gulf-stream  be  taken  at  SO  miles,  its  depth 
at  1000  feet,  its  mean  velocity  at  2  statute  mile*  an  hour,  the 
temperature  or  the  water  when  it  leaves  the  Calf  at  OS*,  and  the 
return  current  at  40'  F.,'  then,  as  has  been  shown  in  Climate  and 
Time,  chapter  ii,  the  quantity  of  heat  conveyed  into  the  Atlantic 
by  this  stream  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  all  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun  by  that  ocosn  from  tho  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Arctic 
Circle.*  From  principles  discussed  at  considerable  length  in  the 
chapter  referred  to,  it  is  shown  that,  but  for  the  Gulf-stream  and 
other  currents,  London  would  have  a  mean  annual  temperature  40* 
lower  than  st  present 

"But  there  is  still  another  cause  which  must  be  noticed :— estrong 
undercurrent  of  air  from  the  north  implies  an  equally  strong  upper 
current  to  the  north.  Now  if  the  effect  of  the  undercurrent  would 
be  to  impel  the  warm  water  at  the  equator  to  the  south,  the  effect 
of  the  upper  current  would  be  to  carry  the  aqueous  vapour  formed 
at  the  equator  to  the  north;  the  upper  current,  on  reaching  the 
snow  and.  ice  of  temperate  regions,  would  deposit  its  moisture  in  the 
form  of  snow;  so  that  it  is  probable  that,  no  withstanding  the  great 
cold  of  the  glacial  epoch,  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the 
northern  region  would  bo  enormous.  This  would  bo  particularly 
the  case  during  summer,  when  the  earth  would  be  in  the  perihelion 
and  the  heat  at  the  equator  great.  The  equator  would  be  the  fur- 
nace where  evaporation  would  take  place,  and  the  snow  and  use  of 
temperate  regions  would  act  as  a  condenser. 

"The  foregoing  considerations,  as  well  as  many  others  which  might 
be  stated,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  globe,  wafer  should  be  placed  along  the  equator, 
and  not  land,  as  was  contended  by  Sir  Charles  LyeU  and  others. 
For  if  Isnd  be  placed  at  the  equator,  the  possibility  of  conveying  the 
suns  heat  from  the  equatorial  regions  by  means  of  ocean  currents  is 
prevented." 

Inter-Glacial  Period*. — Allusion  has  already  been  made 
to  the  fact  that'  there  is  accumulating  evidence)  to  show  that 
changes  of  climate  have  been  recurrent,  and  that  this 
alternation  or  periodicity  goes  far  to  prove  them  to  be  due 
to  some  general  or  oosmical  cause.  Dr  Croll  has  in- 
geniously shown  that  every  long  cold  period  in  each 
hemisphere  must  have  been  interrupted  by  several  shorter 
warm  periods,  and  "  when  the  one  hemisphere,"  he  eays, 
"  is  under  glaciatiou,  the  other  is  enjoying  a  warm  and 
equable  climate.  But,  owing  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  the  condition  of  things  on  the  two  hemispheres 
must  be  reversed  every  10,000  years  or  so.  When  the 
solstice  passes  the  aphelion,  a  contrary  process  commences ; 
the  snow  and  ice  gradually  begin  to  diminish  on  the 
cold  hemisphere  and  to  make  their  appearance  on  the 
other  hemisphere.  The  glaciated  hemisphere  turns  by 
degrees  warmer,  and  the  warm  hemisphere  colder,  and 
this  continues  to  go  on  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  years,  until  the  winter  solstice  reaches  the 
perihelion.  By  this  time  the  conditions  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres have  been  reversed;  the  formerly  glaciated  hemi- 
sphere has  now  become  the-  warm  one,  and  the  warm 
hemisphere  the  glaciated.  The  transference  of  the  ice 
from  the  one  hemisphere  to  the  other  continues  as  long  aa 
the  eccentricity  remains  at  a  high  value.  It  is  probable 
that,  during  the  warm  iuter-glacial  periods,  Greenland 
and  the  Arctic  regions  would  be  comparatively  free  from 
snow  and  ice,  and  enjoying  a  temperate  and  equable 
climate." 

lSir  Wyville  Thomson  elates  that  in  Hay  1873  the  Challenger 
expedition  found  the  Gulf-stream,  at  the  poiut  where  it  was  crowed, 
to  be  about  00  mile*  In  width,  100  fathoms  deep,  and  flowing  at  the 
rate  of  3  knots  per  hour.  This  make*  the  volume  of  the  stream  one- 
fifth  greater  than  the  above  estimate. 

*  The  quantity  of  hest  conveyed  by  the  Oulf-stream  for  dts- 
tributiou  is  equal  to  77,479.610,000,000.000.000  foot-pounda  per 
day.  The  quantity  received  from  the  sun  by  the  North  Atlantic  is 
010,023,000,000.000.000,000  foot-pounds. 


PART  II. — GEOGNOSY : 


AN  INVESTIGATION  VT  THE  MATERIALS  OF  THB 

ULETH'S  8UB8TANCB. 

Before  wo  enter  upon  any  discussion  of  the  geological 
changes  which 'our  planet  has  undergone,  it  is  needful  first 
of  alt  to  study  the  materials  of  which  the  planet  < 
It  is  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  nature  and  t 
mont  of  these  materials  that  geological  history  must 
compiled. 

Viewed  in  a  broad  way  then,  the  earth  may  be  con 
si  Jered  as  consisting  of  (1)  two  envelopes, — an  outer  one 
of  gas  completely  surrounding  the  planet,  and  an  inner  one 
of  water  covering  about  three-fourths  of  the  globe ;  arid  (2) 
a  globe  cool  and  solid  on  its  surface  but  pos&e&siug  a  high 


L  The  Envbxopks. 

1.  The  Atmotpkae. — The  gaseous  envelope  to  which  the 
of  atmosphere  is  given  extends  at  least  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  45  miles  from  the  earth's  surface,  perhaps  in  a 
state  of  extreme  tenuity  to  a  much  greater  height.  But  its 
thickness  must  necessarily  vary  with  latitude  and  changes 
in  atmospheric  pressure;  the  layer  of  air  lying  over  the  poles 
is  not  so  deep  as  that  which  surround*  tiio  uquator. 

Geologically  considered,  the  atmosphere  presents  itself  as 
an  agent  of  change  by  virtue  of  its  composition  and  the 
chemical  reactions  which  it  effects,  its  varying  temperature 
and  consequent  influence  in  expanding  and  contracting 
rocks,  and  its  movements. 

Many  speculations  have  been  made  regarding  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  atmosphere  during  former 
geological  period*.  There  can  indeed  be  no  doubt  that  it 
must  origiually  have  differed  very  greatly  from  its  presont 
condition  The  oxygen  which  now  forms  fully  a  half  of 
the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  was  originally  doubtless  part  of 
the  atmosphere.  So,  too,  the  vast  beds  of  coal  found  all 
over  the  world,  in  geological  formations  of  many.different 
ages,  represent  so  much  carbonic  acid  once  present  in  the 
air.  The  chlorides  in  tho  sea  likewise  were  probably 
carried  down  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  primitive  con- 
densation of  the  aqueous  vapour.  It  has  often  been  sug- 
gested that  during  the  Carboniferous  period  the  atmosphere 
must  have  been  wanner  and  with  more  aqueous  vapour  and 
carbonic  acid  in  its  composition  than  at  the  present  day,  to 
admit  of  so  luxuriant  a  flora  as  that  from  which  the  coal 
scams  were  formed.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  at  present 
no  method  of  arriving  at  any  certainty  on  this  subject. 

As  now  existing,  the  atmosphere  is  considered  to  be 
normally  a  mechanical  mixture  fit  nearly  4  volumes  of 
nitrogen  and  1  of  oxygen,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  still  smaller  quantities  of  other  substances. 
Expressed  in  a  tabular  form  this  composition  is  as  follows  :— 

Nitrogen     78-00 

Oxygen   S0-M 

Carbonic  acid   0"04  , 

These  quantities  are  liable  to  some  variation  according  to 
locality.  On  the  sea,  for  example,  the  proportion  of  carbonic 
acid  is  said  to  average  about  0  03.  In  the  air  of  streets 
and  houses  the  proportion  of  oxygen  diminishes,  while  that 
of  carbonic  acid  increases.  According  to  the  minute 
researches  of  Dr  Angus  Smith,  very  pure  air  should  contain 
not  less  than  2099  of  oxygen,  with' 0-030  of  carbonic  acid' 
but  he  found  impure  air  in  Manchester  to  have  only  20'2T 
of  oxygen,  while  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  that 
city  during  fog  was  ascertained  to  rise  sometimes  to  0  0C79, 
and  in  the  pit  of  the  theatre  to  the  very  large  amount  of 
0  2734.  Small  aa  the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  in  ordi- 
nary air  may  seem,  yet  the  total  amount  of  this  gss  in  tbe 
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whole  atmosphere  probably  exceeds  what  would  be  disen- 
gaged if  all  the  vegetable  and  anitnal  matter  on  the  earth's 
surface  were  burnt 

The  other  substances  present  in  much  more  minute 
quantities  are  gases,  vapours,  and  solid  particles.  Of  these 
by  much  the  most  important  is  the  vapour  of  water,  which 
is  always  present,  bnt  in  very  variable  amount  according  to 
temperature,  ranging  from  about  4  to  a  maximum  of  16 
grains  in  1000  grains  of  air.1  It  is  this  vapour  which  con- 
denses into  dew,  rain,  hail,  and  snow.  In  assuming  a 
visible  form,  and  descending  through  the  atmosphere,  it 
takes  up  a  minute  quautity  of  air,  and  of  the  different  sub- 
atanees  which  the  air  msy  contain.  Being  caught  by  the 
rain,  and  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  these  substances 
can  be  bent  examined  by  analysing  rain-water.  In  this  way 
ammonia,  nitric,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acids,  chlorides, 
various  salts,  solid  carbon,  inorganic  dust,  and  organic 
matter  have  been  detected.  M.  J.  J.  Pierre  found  as  the 
result  of  his  analysis  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen, 
in  France,  a  hectare  of  land  receives  annually  from  the 
atmosphere,  by  means  of  rain — 

Chloride  of  tedium   87 -6  kilogrammes. 

JS  :: 

t  of  ftodft.                        8*4  || 

)f       potash                        8*0  „ 

•»       unw».:                      «2  „ 

ii      intgDoti*..                 6*9  ii 

To  these  ingredients  must  be  added  traces  of  ammonia, 
various  salts,  and  organic  substances,  besides  others  still 
undetermined.*  The  powerful  oxidising  agent  ozone  is 
present  in  variable  but  always  minute  quantities  in  the  air. 

The  comparatively  small  but  by  no  means  unimportant 
proportion*  of  these  various  components  of  the  atmosphere 
•re  much  more  liable  than  the  more  essential  gases  to 
great  variation!  Chloride  of  sodium,  for  instance,  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  particularly  abundant  in  the  air  border- 
ing the  sea.  Nitric  acid,  ammoula,  and  sulphuric  acid 
appear  in  the  air  of  towns  .most  conspicuously.  The 
organic  substances  present  in  the  air  are  sometimes  living 
germs,  such  as  probably  often  lead  to  the  propagation  of 
disease,  and  sometimes  mere  fine  particles  of  dust  derived 
from  the  bodies  of  living  or  dead  organisms.1 

2.  The  Ocean*.— About  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  (or  about  1 44,712,000  square  miles)  is  covered  by  the 
irregular  sheet  of  water  known  as  the  sea.  Within  the  lost 
ten  years  much  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  depths, 
,  and  biological  conditions  of  the-  ocean-basins, 
particularly  by  the  "  Lightning,"  "  Pot/.upine,"  and 
"  Challenger"  expeditions  fitted  out  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment It  has  been  ascertained  that  few  parts  of  tho  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  exceed  3000  fathoms,  the  deepest  sounding 
obtained  there  being  one  taken  about  100  miles  north  from 
the  island  of  St  Thomas,  which  gave  3875  fathoms,  or  rather 
leas  than  41  miles.  The  Atlantic  appears  to  have  an 
average  depth  in  its  more  open  parts  of  from  2000  to  3000 
fathoms  or  from  about  2  to  3J  miles.  In  tho  Pacific 
Ocean  the  "  Challenger  "  got  soundings  of  3950  and  4475 

1  Tli*  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  depend*  upon  the  temperature, 
warm  air  being  able  to  retain  more  than  cold  air.  Air  at  a  tempera- 
tan  of  10*  C.  U  saturated  when  it  contain*  9  382  grammei  of  vapour 
Is  a  cable  metre  of  air. 

'  Ckinu£  Agricolt,  quoted  by  Dr  A  ngu*  Smith, v4iV  and  /tm'is,  p.  232. 
1  IT  Is  peculiarly  rich  in  impurities,  especially  in 


con»e<juenc«  to  the 


1m  polities, 
in  a  sanitary 


snsnuricturiftg 
kowsisr,  though  of 

of  view,  do  not  sensibly  affect  the 
;  tbey  are  probably  in  great  meoaur*  taken  out  of  the  air  by  rain, 
•vest  In  tho  district*  which  produce  them.    They  pouess,  however,  a 
epeeial  geological  significance,  and  in  this  respect,  too,  hire  important  I 
!  bearing*.    See)  on  tut*  wools  subject  Ur  Augus  Smith's  work 


fathoms,  or  about  4  J  and  rather  more  than  6  miles.  Bnt 
these  appear  to  mark  exceptionally  abyssal  depressions, 
the  average  depth  being,  as  in  the  Atlantic,  between  2000 
and  3000  fathoms.  We  may  therefore  assume,  as  probably 
not  far  from  the  truth,  that  the  average  depth  of  the  ocean 
is  about  2500  fathoms,  or  nearly  3  miles. 

The  water  of  the  oceans  is  distiugumhod  from  the  ordinary 
terrestrial  waters  by  a  higher  specific  gravity,  and  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  saline  ingredients  as  to 
impart  a  strongly  salt  taste.  The  average  density  of  sea- 
water  is  about  1  •026,  but  it  varies  slightly  in  different  parts 
even  of  the  same  ocean.  According  to  the  recent  observa- 
tions of  Mr  J.  Y.  Buchanan  during  tho  "Challenger  "  expedi- 
tion, some  of  the  heaviest  sea-water  occurs  in  the  pathway 
of  the  trade-winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  where  evaporation 
must  be  comparatively  rapid,  a  density  of  1-02761  being 
registered.  Where,  however,  large  rivers  enter  the  sea,  or 
where  there  is  much  melting  ice,  the  density  diminishes ; 
Mr  Buchanan  found  among  the  broken  ice  of  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  that  it  had  sunk  to  1024 18.* 

The  greater  density  of  sea-water  depends  of  course  npoa 
the  salts  which  it  contains  in  solution.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  these  salts  are,  in  the  main,  parts  of 
the  original  constitution  of  the  sea,  and*  thus  that  the  sea 
has  always  been  salt.  It  is  also  probable  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  atmosphere,  the  composition  of  the  ocean  water 
has  in  former  geological  periods  been  very  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  and  that  it  has  acquired  its  present  character 
only  after  many  ages  of  slow  change,  and  the  abstraction  of 
much  mineral  matter  originally  contained  in  it.  There  is 
evidence  indeed  among  the  geological  formations  that  large 
quantities  of  lime,  silica,  chlorides,  and  sulphates  have  in 
the  course  of  time  been  removed  from  the  sea.1 

But  it  is  evident  also  that,  whatever  may. have  been  the 
original  composition  of  the  oceans,  they  have  for  a  vast 
section  of  geological  time  been  constantly  receiving  mineral 
matter  in  solution  from  the  land.  Every  spring,  brook,  and 
river  removes  various  salts  from  the  rocks  over  which  it 
moves,  and  .these  substances,  thus  dissolved,  eventually  find 
their  way  into  tho  sea.  Consequently  sea-water  ought  to 
contain  more  or  less  traceable  proportions  of  every  substance 
which  the  terrestrial  waters  can  remove  from  the  land,  in 
short,  of  probably  every  element  present  in  the  outer  shell 
of  the  globe,  for  there  seems  to  be  no  constituent  of  this 
earth  which  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  hold 
in  solution  in  water.  Moreover,  unless'  there  be  some 
counteracting  process  toTemovo  these  mineral  ingredients, 
the  ocean  water  ought  to  be  growing,  insensibly  perhaps, 
but  still  assuredly,  salter,  for  the  supply  of  saline  matter 
from  the  land  is  incessant  It  has  been  ascertained  indeed, 
with  some  approach  to  certainty,  that  tho '  salinity  of  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  is  gradually  increasing.' 

The  average  proportion  of  saline  constituents  in  the  water 
of  the  great  oceans  far  from  land  is  about  three  and  a  hall 
parts  in  every  hundred  of  water.  But  in  enclosed  seas, 
receiving  much  fresh  water,  it  is  greatly  reduced,  while  in 
those  where  evaporation  predominates  it  is  correspondingly 
augmented.  Thus  the  Baltic  water  contains  from  one- 
seventh  to  nearly  a  half  of  the  ordinary  proportion  in  ocean 
water,  while  tho  Mediterranean  contains  sometimes  one- 
sixth  more  than  that  proportion.  The  mineral  constituents 
iucludc  the  following  average  ratios  of  salts7: — 

4  Buchanan,  fine.  Jtay.  Sac.  (1876),  vol.  xriv. 

*  Dr  Stwry  Hunt  even  »uppo«e»  that  the  inline  water*  or  Cannula 
and  the  northern  States  derive  their  mineral  ingredient*  from  the  aalta 
»U11  retained  Mion;  the  sediment*  «iid  prccipitAte*  of  the  ancient  »e* 

In  which  the  earlier  Pataoiuie  rocks  w*re  deposited.  (ltokjv»i 

Chrtnical  JEjvv.  p.  J">4. 

«  P»«l.  in  W  l>i.->;,«nrV  of  n,,mi,lry,  v.  1020. 

7  Bwcbof,  Chn.iuai  Vtti-ji,  1.  37y. 
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much  heavier  materials  than  the  outside,  and  consequently 
that  tho  mass  of  tha  planet  mutt  eontaia  at  leant  two  dis- 
similar portions— an  exterior  lighter  crust  or  tied,  and  an 


»1M 
a-w7 


100  -000 

ToUl  perc«nUfro  of  salts  in  &ea-weurr.....  3*627 
Besides  these  chief  ingredients,  sea-water  has  yielded 
of  iodine,  fluorine,  silica,  phosphorio  acid, 
i  and  magnesia,  Bilver,  lead,  copper,  arsenic. 

i  will  greatly  increase  this 

In  addition  to  its  salts  sea-water  always  contains  dissolved 
•tmospheric  gases.  From  tho  researches  conducted  during 
the  voyage  of  tho  "Bouite"  ia  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
Ocean*  it  was  Obtimatcd  that  the  gases  in  100  volumes  of 
sea- water  ranged  from,  1*85  to  3  "04,  or  from  two  to  three 
per  cent.  From  observations  made  during  the  "Poreu-' 
pine"  cruise  of  1868  it  was  inferred  that  the  proportion 
greatest  (251  per  cent)  in-  the  surface 


r,  and  least  (19*5)  in  the  bottom  water,  while  that  of 
carbonic  acid  was  least  at  the  top  (20*7)  and  greatest 
(27*9)  at  the  bottom,  and  that  the  action  of  the  wares 
was  partially  to  eliminate  the  latter  gas  and  to  increase 
the  amount  of  oxygen.  More  recently,  however,  during 
the  voyage  of  the  "  Challongef,"  Mr  J.  Y.  Buchanan 
oscertamud  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  was  always 
ueariv  the  same  for  similar  temperatures,  the  amount  in 
the  Atlantic  surface  water,  between  20°  and  25°  C, 
twing  00466  gramme  per  litre,  and  in  the  surface 
Pacific  water  0-02C6.  He  points  out  the  curious  fact  that, 
according  to  his  analyses,  eca-water  contains  sometimes  at 
least  thirty  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  an  equal  bulk 
ef  fresh  water  would  do,  and  he  traces  the  greater  power  of 
i  to  the  presence  of  the  sulphates. 


IX  Tbb  Soud  Globs. 

1.  General  Contiderationt. — "Within  the  atmospheric  and 
oceanic  envelopes  lies  the  inner  solid  globe.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  comparative  density  of  the  planet 
among  tho  other  members  of  the  solar  system.  In  all 
speculation  about  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  density  of 
the  whole  mass  of  the  planet  as  compared  with  water — 
the  standard  to'which  the  specific  gravities  of  terrestrial 
bodies  are  referred — is  a  question  of  prime  importance. 
Various  methods  have  been  employed  for  determining  the 
earth's  density.  )The  deflexion  of  the  plumb-line  on  either 
side  of  a  mountain  of  known  structure  and  density,  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  jthe  pendulum  at  great  heights,  at  the 
sea-level,  and  in  deep  mines,  the  comparative  force  of 
gravitation  as  measured  by  the  torsion  balance— each  of 
thess  processes  has  been  tried  with  the  following  various 
-caulis : — 

dumb-lino  experiments  on  Sehiehallien  (Maslcelyne  and 

Plavfair)  i^>vo  as  tho  mean  density  of  tho  ewth        4 '71 3 

Do.  oa  Arthur's  Seat,  Edinb.ivr1-.  fj«tnr»)  '.   »*3M 

Pendulum  experiments  on  Mont  CcuU  (tMrtini  and  Glulio)..  41»50 

uo.  ia  lUrton  c<«.i-)iit,  iv.w.™  ^Air, ■   6-585 

Torsion  balance.  oxp.nimeuU  (Cavendish)   6-480 

i>o.  do.  (Lardy)   5-CtiO 

Thongh  those  observations  are  -somewhat  dkrropant,  we 
may  feel  satisfied  that  the  globe  has  n  mean  density  neither 
much  more  nor  much  less  than  5  5  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
five  and  a  half  times  heavier  tl:a;i  one  of  the' same  dimen- 
sions formed  of  pure  water.  Now  the  hxwjz  density  of 
the  materials  which  compass  the  accessible  portions  of  the 
earth  is  between  2  5  and  3 :  so  that  the  mean  density  of 
the  whole  globe  is  about  *v>e  a?  much  as  that  of  its  outer 
part    We  might  ♦h"r*foro  infer  tint  tho  inside  consists  of 


interior  heavier  nucleus.    But  the  i 
necessarily  increase  the-  specific  gravity  of 
will  bo  alluded  to  farther  on. 

2.  The  Cruet. — It  was  formerly  a  prevalent  belief  that  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  globe  differed  from  each  other 
to  such  an  extent  that,  while  the  outer  parts  were  cool  and 
solid,  the  vastly  more  enormous  inner  part  being  intensely 
bot  was  more  or  less  completely  fluid.  Hence  the  term 
".crust"  was  applied  to  the  external  rind  in  the  usual  sense 
of  that  word.  This  crust  was  variously  computed  to  be 
10,  15,  20  or  more  miles  in  thickness.  For  reasons  which 
will  be  afterwards  given,  the  idea  of  internal  liquidity  has 
been  opposed  by  eminent  physicists  and  is  now  abandoned 
by  most  geologists.  The  term  "crust,"  however,  continues 
to  be  used  as  a  convenient  word  to  denote  the  cool,  upper, 
or  outer  layer  of  jthe  earth's  mass,  accessible  to  human 
observation.  It  ia  in  the  structure  and  history  of  this 
crust  that  the  main  subjects  of  geological  investigation  are 
contained.  It  will  therefore  be  fully  treated  of  in  tht 
following  parts  of  this  article. 

There  are,  however,  some  general  views  as  to  Us  compos: 
tion  and  the  arrangement  of  its  materials,  which  may 
appropriately  find  a  place  in  this  preliminary  section. 
Evidently  our  direct  acquaintance  with  the  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  globe  must  be  limited  to  that  of  the  crust, 
though  by  inference  we  may  eventually  reach  highly  pro- 
bable conclusions  regarding  tho  constitution  of  tho  interior. 
Chemical  research  has  discovered  that  sixty-four  simple 
or  as  yet  indecomposable  bodies,  called  elemenU,  in  various 
proportions  and  compounds,  constitute  the  accessible  part 
of  the  crust  .Of  those,  however,  the  great  majority  ere 
com  parat  tvely  of  rare  occurrence.  The  crust,  so  far  as  we  can 
examine  it,  is  mainly  built  up  of  about  sixteen  elements, 
which  may  be  arranged  in  tie  two  following  groups,  tho 
most  abundant  bodies  being  placed  first  in  each  list  *— — 


Atomic  I 

Oxygen  »  .151M5 

8thcon  23*00 

Carbon  1187 

Sulphur..  31 U8 

IfyuroipB  (really  a  metal)    1  Do 

Cnlorine  35  37 

Phosr-honu ...................  SO'M 

Fluorine ......  19*10 


Aluminium  87-30 

Calcium  39*90 

Magneaium  23-94 

Potassium'*......  89-0* 

Sodium  22  "99 

Iiou  55*1*0 

Mumrsncso  64*0 

•■•••••••(•....lSS*-80 


By  far  the  most  abundant  and  important  of  these 
elements  is  oxygen.  It  forms  about  23  per  cent  by 
weight  of  air,  88-88  per  cent  of  water,  and  about  a  half  of 
all  the  rocks  which  compos  3  the  visihl*  portion  or  "crust" 
of  tho  globe.  Another  metalloid,  silicon,  cornea  next  in 
abuudanco.  It  is  always  united  with  oxygen,  torming  the 
mineral  silica  which,  either  olono  or  in  combination  with 
various  metallic  bases  as  silicates,  constitutes  a  half  of  all 
the  known  mass  of  the  globe.  Of  the  remaining  metalloids 
carbon  and  sulphur  sometimes  occur  in  the  free  state,  but 
usually  in  combination  with  oxygen  or  some  base  or  metal. 
Chlorine  and  fluorine  are  found  associated  with  metallic 
bases.  Hydrogen  is  properly  a  metal,  and  occurs  chu-fly  in 
combination  with  oxygen  as  the  oxide,  water.  Phosphorus 
occurs  with  oxygen  principally  in  phosphate  of  lime. 

Of  tho  metals  by  far  the  most  important  in  the  architec- 
ture of  the  exterior  of  the  earth  ia  aluminium.  In  in- 
junction with  oxygen  and  silicon  it  forma  the  basis  of  most 
crystalline  rocks.  Calcium,  magnesium,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  combined  with  oxygon,  enter  largely  jnto  the  com- 
position of  rocks.  Iron  is  tho  great  colouring  material  in 
nature,  most  of  the  yellow,  brown,  red,  and  green  hues  o! 
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rocks  being  due  to  some  of  its  combination*.  The  sixteen 
elements  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  lists  form  about 
ninety-nine  parts  of  the  earth's  crust;  the  other  elements 
constitute  only  about  a  hundredth  part,  though  they  include 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  the  other  useful  metals, 
iron  excepted. 

It  is  clear  then  that,  so  far  as  accessible  to  oar  observa- 
tion, the  outer  portion  of  our  planet  consists  mainly 
of  motalloida,  and  its  metallic  constituent*  have  in  great 
pert  entered  iuto  combination  with  oxygau,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  coaUuia  the  residue  of  that  gas  which  has  not 
yet  united  itself  to  terrestrial  compounds.  In  a  broad  view 
of  tho  arrangement  of  the  chemical  elements  in  the  external 
crust,  the  suggestivo  speculation  of  Duioohar  desorvca 
attention.1  .  He  regarded  all  roeks  as  referable  to  two  layers 
or  magmas  co-existing  in  the  earth's  crust  the  One  beneath 
the  other,  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  The 
upper  or  outer  layer,  which  he  termed  the  acid  or.  siliceous 
magma,  contains  an  excess  of  silica,  and  has  a  mean  density 
of  2  '(SU.  The  lower  or  inner  layer,  which  he  called  the 
basic  magma,  has  from  six  to  eight  times  more  of  the  earthy 
bases  and  iron  oxides,  with  a  moan  density  of  2-96.  To 
the  former  he  assigned  the  early  plutonic  rocks,  granite, 
felsite,  &c.,  with  the  more  recent  trachytes;  to  the  latter 
be  relegated  all  the  heavy  lavas,  basalts,  diorites,  &c 
Tho  ratio  of  silica  is  7  in  the  acid  magma  to  5  in  the 
basic.  Though  the  proportion  of  this  aoid  or  of  the 
earthy  and  metallic  basea  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  cer- 
tain evidence  of  the  geological  date  of  rocks,  nor  of  their 
probable  depth  of  origin,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  (with 
many  important  exceptions)  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  older 
geological  periods  are  very  generally  super-silieated  and  of 
lower  specific  gravity,  while  those  of  later  time  are  very 
frequently  poor  in  sUlea  but  rich  in  the  earthy  bases  and  in 
iron  and  manganese,  with  a  consequent  higher  specific 
gravity.  The  latter,  according  to  Durocher,  have  been  forced 
up  from  a  lower  zone  through  the  lighter  siliceous  crust 

3.  The  Interior  or  Nucleus. — Though  we  cannot  hope  ever 
to  have  direct  acquaintance  with  more  than  the  mere  out- 
side akin  of  our  planet,  wo  may  be  led  to  infor  the  irregular 
distribution  of  materials  within  the  crust  from  the  present 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  and  the  observed  differences 
in  the  amount  of  deflexion  of  the  plumb-line  near  the  sea 
and  near  inoouUm-chaioa.  The  fact  that  the  southern 
Hemisphere  is  almost  wholly  covered  with  water  appears 
explicable  only  on  the  assumption  of  an  excess  of  density  in 
the  mass  of  that  portion  of  the  planet.  The  existence  of 
such  a  vast  sheet  of  water  as  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  to 
be  accounted  for,  says  Archdeacon  Pratt,  by  the  presence  of 
"some  excess  of  matter  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth 
between  the  Pacific  Ooean  and  tho  earth's  centre,  which 
retains  the  water  in  its  place,  otherwise  the  ocean  would 
flow  away  to  the  other  parts  of  the  earth."1  Tho  same 
writer  points  out  that  a  deflexion  of  the  plumb-line  towards 
'ho  sea,  which  has  in  a  number  of  cases  been  observed, 
indicate*  that  "the  density  of  the  crust  beneath  tho  moun- 
tains must  be  less  than  that  below  the  plains,  and  still  leas 
than  that  below  the  ocean-bed."1  Apart  therefore  from  the 
depressions  of  the  earth's  surface  in  which  th»  oceans  lie, 
we  must  regard  the  internal  density,  whether  of  crust  or 
nucleus,  to  be  somewhat  irregularly  arranged, — there  being 
aa  excess  of  heavy  materials  in  tho  water  hemisphere  and 
fceueath  the  ocean-beds  as  compared  with  the  continental 
fuasjes. 

In  our  ignoranco  regarding  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  nucleus  of  our  planet,  an  argument  has  sometimes  been 

*.  Tr&ntUted  bj  Hnu^btcn  In  his  Manual  oj  (Jidtyjy,  18CC,  p.  16. 
*  Figure  afthl  Earth,  4Ui  edit,  p.  236. 

»  Op.  <it.,  p.  Sc«  alio  Hom-hel,  PHyt.  Gcty.  ;  sad  0.  Fisher, 

C.«*r**f,  J>ki>  Tran,.,  xii.,  part  li. 


oased  upon  the  known  fact  that  tbe  specific  gravity  ©f  that 
nucleus  is  about  double  that  of  the  crust.    This  has  been 

held  by  some  writers  to  prove  that  the  interior  must  con- 
sist  of  much  heavier  material,  and  is  therefore  probably 
metallic.  But  in  so  reasoning  they  forget  that  the  effect 
of  pressure  ought  to  make  the  density  of  the  nucleus  much 
higher,  even  if  the  interior  consisted  of  matter  no  heavier 
than  the  crust.  In  fact,  we  might  argue  for  the  probable 
comparative  lightness  of  the  substance  composing  the 
nucleus.  That"  the  total  density  of  the  planet  does  not 
greatly  exceed  its  observed  amount  seems  only  explicable 
on  the  supposition  that  some  antagonistic  force  counteracts 
the  effects  of  pressure,  The  only  force  we  can  soppoao 
capable  of  so  acting  is  heat  But  how  and  to  what  extent 
this  counterbalancing  take*  place  is  (till  unknown. 

If  wo  regard  the  question  from  another  point  of  view, 
however,  the  idea  of  a  metallic  nucleus  seems  not  improbable. 
When  the  materials  of  the  glob»  existed  in  a  fluid  condition, 
as  they  are  usually  supposed  to  have  done,  they  would 
doubtless  arrange  themselves  in  accordance  with  their 
relative  specific  gravities.  The  denser  elements  would  sink 
towards  tho  centre,  the  lighter  would  remain  outside.  That 
this  distribution  has  certainly  taken  place  to  some  extent 
is  evident  from  the  structure  of  tho  envelopes  and  crust 
It  is  what  might  be  expected  if  the  constitution  of  the  globe 
resembles  on  a  small  scale  the  larger  planetary  eptem  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  The  existence  of  a  metallic  interior 
has  always  been  inferred  from  tbe  metalliferous  vein*  which 
traverse  the  crust,  and  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  from  below. 

Admitting  the  possibility  or  even  probability  of  a 
metallic  nucleus,  in  spite  of  the  comparatively  low  density 
of  the  globe  as  a  whole,  we  might  speculate  further  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  denser  internal  materials.  The  lat-? 
Mr  David  Forbes  suggested  that  the  planet  might  be  sup- 
posed to*  consist  of  three  layers  of  uniform  densities, 
enclosed  one  within  the  other,  the  density  increasing 
towards  the  centra  in  arithmetical  progression.  Allowing 
2  5  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  crust  or  outer  layer,  he 
assigned  120  or  thereabouts  as  that  of  the  middle  lsyer, 
and  supposed  that  ths  inner  nucleus  might  possess  one 
averaging  20-O.4  Materials  do  not  yet  exist  for  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  his  subject. 

In  tbe  evidence  obtainable  as'  to  the  former  history  of 
the  earth,  no  fact  is  of  more  importance  than  tbe  existence 
of  a  high  temperature  beneath  the  crust,  which  has  now 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  This  feature  of  the  planet's 
organization  is  made  clear  by  the  following  proofs  :— 

(1.)  Folcanot*.— In  many  regions  of  the  earth's  surface 
openings  exist  from  which  steam  and  hot  vapours,  aahos  and 
stresms  of  molten  rock  are  from  time  to  time  emitted.  Tho 
abundance  of  these  openings  seems  inexplicable  by  any 
mere  local  causes,  but  must  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  a 
very  high  internal  temperature.  If  to  the  still  active  vente 
of  eruption  we  add  those  which  have  formerly  been  the 
channels  of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the 
surface,  there  are  probably  few  large  regions  of  the  globo 
where  proofs  of  volcanic  sction  cannot  be  found.  Every- 
where we  meet  with  manses  of  molten  rock  which  have 
risen  from  below  as  if  from  some  general  reservoir. 

(2.)  Hot  Sjiriiiyt. — \Vhero  volcanic  eruptions  have  ceased, 
evidence  of  a  high  internal  temperature  is  still  often  tr>  be 
found  in  springs  of  hot  water  which  continue  for  centuries 
to  maintain  their  heat  Thermal  springs,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  volcanic  districts.  They  sometimes  rise  even  in 
regions  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  auy  active 
volcanic  vent  The  hot  springs  of  Bath  (temp.  1^' 
Fahr.)  and  Buxton  (temp.  82:  F.ilir.)  in  Kn-hnd  r..v 

*  Popular  &:<K<-;  /.V..V..-,  A|.r.l  I  SCI). 
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fully  900  milea  from  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  on  ttoe  one 
aide,  and  1100  miles  from  those  of  Italy  an. I  Sicily  on  the 
other. 

(3.)  Boring*,  Wells,  and  Minn. — The  influence  of  the 
seasons!  changes  of  temperature  extends  downward  from 
the  surface  to  a  depth  which  varies  according  to  latitude, 
to  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  soils  and  rocks,  and  per- 
haps to  other  causes.  The  cold  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  may  be  regarded  as  following  each  other  in  suc- 
cessive waves  downward,  until  they  disappear  along  a  limit 
at  which  the  temperature  remains  constant.  This  tone  of 
invariable  temperature  is  commonly  believed  to  lie  some- 
where between  60  and  80  feet  down  in  temperate  regions. 
At  Yakutsk  in  eastern  Siberia  (lat  62°  N.),  however,  the 
soil  is  permanently  frozen  to  a  depth  of  about  700  feet1 
In  Java,  on  the  other  band,  a  constant  temperature  is  said 
to  be  met  with  at  a  depth  of  only  2  or  3  feet.1 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  now  verified  by  observation  all 
over  the  world,  that  below  the  limit  of  the  influence  of 
ordinary  seasonal  changes  the  temperature,  so  far  as  we 
yet  know,  is  -nowhere  found  to  diminish  downwards.  It 
always  risos ;  and  its  rate  of  increment  never  falls  much  below 
the  average.  The  only  exceptional  cases  occur  under  cir- 
cumstances not  difficult  of  explanation.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  neighbourhood  of  hot-springs,  of  large  masses  of  lava,  or 
of  other  manifestations  of  volcanic  activity,  may  raise  the 
subterranean  temperature  much  above  its  normal  condition ; 
and  this  augmentation  may  not  disappear  for  many  thousand 
years  after  the  volcanic  activity  has  wholly  ceased,  since  the 
coolingdown  of  a  subterranean  mass  of  lava  would  necessarily 
ba  a  very  slow  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spread  of  a 
thick  mass  of  snow  and  ice  over  any  considerable  area  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  its  continuance  there  for  several 
thousand  years,  would  so  depress  the  subterranean  iso- 
thermals  that  for  many  centuries  afterwards  there  might 
bo  a  fall  of  temperature  for  a  certain  distance  downwards. 
At  the  present  day,  in  at  least  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  there  are  such  evidences  of  a 
former  more  rigorous  climate,  as  in  the  well  sinking  at 
Yakutsk  already  referred  to.»  Sir  William  Thomson*  has 
calculated  that  any  considerable  area  of  the  earth's  surface 
covered  for  several  thousand  years  by  snow  or  ice,  and 
retaining,  after  the  disappearance  of  that  frozen  covering, 
an  average  surface  temperature  of  13°  O,  "would  during 
900  years  show  a  decreasing  temperature  for  some  depth 
down  from  the  surface,  and  3600  years  after  the  clearing 
away  of  the  ice  would  still  show  residual  effect  of  the 
ancient  cold,  in  a  half  rate  of  augmentation  of  temperature 
downwards  in  the  upper  strata,  gradually  increasing  to  tho 
whole  normal  .rate,  which  would  be  sensibly  reached  at  a 
depth  of  600  metres."  But  beneath  the  limit  to  which  the 
influence  of  tho  changes  of  the  seasons  extends,  observations 
in  most  parts  of  the  globe  show  that  the  temperature 
invariably  rises  as  we  penetrate  towards  the  interior  of  the 
earth.  According  to  present  knowledge  the  average  rate  of 
increase  amounts  to  1°  Fahr.  for  every  CO  or  60  feet  of 
descent,  and  this  rise  is  found  whether  the  boring  be  made 
at  the  sea-level  or  on  olevatnd  ground  The  subjoined  table 
gives  the  results  of  temperature  observations  at  widely 
separated  local  ties 5  :  — 

1  Helmersen,  Brit.  Attoc.  Report,  1871. 
»  Junghnhn*.  Java,  11.  p.  771. 

*  Professor  Pre»twich  {Inaugural  Laturt,  1875,  p.  45)  hu  augtjested 
that  to  the  more  nipid  refrigciullon  of  the  earth'*  surface  daring  thia 
cold  period,  and  to  the  consequent  depression  of  the  subterraneous 
isothermal  lines,  the  alleged  present  comparative  quietude  of  the 
volcanic  forcea  is  to  be  attributed,  the  internal  beat  nut  having  yet 
recovered  ita  dominion  in  tho  outer  crust. 
4  Brit.  Attoc.  Report*,  1 876,  Sections,  p.  3. 
«  S«e  "  Reports  of  Committee  on  Underground  Temperature,"  Brit. 
,  Jfcf.  from  1868  to  1877. 
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(4.)  Irregularities  in  the  Doxenward  Increment  of  heat — 
While  these  examples  prove  a  progressive  increase  of 
temperature,  they  show  also  that  this  rata  of  increase  is 
not  strictly  uniform.  The  more  detailed  observations  which 
have  been  made  in  recent  years  have  brought  to  light  the 
important  fact  that  considerable  variations  in  the  rate  of 
increase  take  place  even  in  the  same  bore.  If,  for  instance, 
we  examine  the  temperatures  dbtained  at  different  depths 
in  tho  Rose  Bridge  colliery  abaft  cited  in  the  foregoing  liat, 
we  find  them  to  read  as  in  the  following  columns : — 

Depth  In 
.  Terds, 

658  . 
606  . 


Temperature 
(Fahr.). 

 78 

 80 


680  , 
068  . 
671  . 
679. 
734  . 


.83 
.86 
,86 
.87 
.  88, 


Depth  hi 
Yard*. 

746  ... 
761  ... 

776 ... 
788 ... 
800... 
806... 
815  ... 


Trtuprriture 
(Fahr.). 

....89 


.92 
.98 
.934 
.  94 


At  La  Chapelle,  in  an  important  well  made  for  the  water- 
supply  of  Paris,  observations  have  been  taken  of  the  tempera- 
ture at  different  depths,  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  table*: — 


Depth  In 
Metres. 


Terapernturo 

(Fahr.). 


100  . 
200. 
800. 
400  . 


.  69'5 
,61-8 
,65-5 
690 


Dcptti  la 
Metres. 


600. 

600. 


Temperature 

(Fahr.) 

....  72  6 

 76  0 

 760 


In  drawing  attention  to  the  temperature-observations  at 
the  Rose  Bridge  colliery — tho  deepest  mine  in  Great 
Britain — Professor  Everett  points  out  that,  assuming  the 
surface  temperature  to  be  49°  Fahr.,  in  the  first  558  yards 
the  rate  of  rise  of  temperature  is  1°  for  57-7  feet ;  in  tho 
next  257  yards  it  is  1°  in  48  2  feet ;  in  the  portion  between 
605  and  671  yards— a  distance  of  only  198  feet— it  is  1° 
in  33  feet ;  in  the  lowest  portion  of  432  feet  it  is  1°  in  54 
feet7  When  such  irregularities  occur  in  the  same  vertical 
shaft,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  average  should  vary  so 
much  in  different  places. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  one  main  cause  of  theso 
variations  is  to  be  sought. in  the  different  thermal  conduc- 
tivities of  tho  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  The  first  accurate 
measurements  of  the  conducting  powers  of  rocks  were 
made  by  the  late  Professor  J.  D.  Forbes  at  Edinburgh 
(1837-1845).  He  selected  three  sites  for  his  thermometers, 
one  in  "  trap-rock  "  (a  porphyrite  of  Lower  Carboniferous 
age),  one  in  loose  sand,  and  one  in  sandstone,  each  instru- 
ment being  sunk  to  a  depth  of  24  French  feet  from  the 
surface.  He  found  that  the  wave  of  summer  heat  rcachod 
the  first  instrument  on  4th  January,  the  second  on  25th 
December,  and  the  third  on  3d.  November,  the  trap-rock 
being  by  far  the  worst  conductor,  and  the  solid  sandstone 
by  far  the  best8 

The  British  Association  has  recently  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  subject  in  greater  detail  Already 
some  important  determinations  have  been  made  by.  it  re- 
garding the  absolute  conductivity  of  various  rocks.  As  a 
rule  tho  lighter  and  more  porous  rocks  offer  the  greatest 
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Astoe.  Hep.  for  1870,  p.  31. 
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resistance  to  the  passage  of  heat,  while  the  more  dense  aud 
crystalline  offer  the  least  resistance.  The  resistance  uf 
opaque  white  quarts  is  expressed  by  the  number  114,  that 
of  basalt  by  273,  while  that  of  cannel  coal  stands  very  much 
higher  at  1038,  or  more  than  thirteen  times  that  of  quartz.1 
It  is  evident  also  that,  from  the  texture  and  structure  of 
most  rocks,  the  conductivity  must  vary  in  different  directions 
through  the  same  mass,  heat  being  more  easily  conducted 
along  than  across  the  "  grain,"  the  bedding,  and  the  other 
u  amorous  divisional  surfaces.  Experiments  have  bean  made 
to  determine  these  variations  in  a  number  of  rocks.  Thus, 
the  conductivity  in  s  direction  transverse  to  the  divisional 
planes  being  taken  as  unity,  the  conductivity  parallel  with 
these  planes  was  found  in  a  variety  of  magueaian  schist  to 
lie  4  028.  In  certain  slates  and  schistose  rocks  from  central 
France  the  ratio  varied  from  1 :  2*56  to  1 :  3*952.  Hence 
fissile  rocks  as  slate  and  mica-schist  heat  may  travel 
sea  more  easily  along  the  lines  of  cleavage  or  foliation 
than  acmes  them.* 

In  reasoning,  npon  the  discrepancies  in  the  rate  of 
increase  of  subterranean  temperatures,  we  must  also  bear  in 
mind  that  certain  kinds  of  rock  are  more  liable  than  others 
to  be  charged  with  water,  and  that,  in  almost  every  boring 
or  shaft,  one  or  more  horizons  of  such  water-bearing  rocks 
are  met  with.  The  effect  of  this  interstitial  water  is  to 
distance.  Dry  red  brick  has  its  resist- 
i  from  680  to  405  by  beiDg  thoroughly  soaked 
in  water,  its  conductivity  being  thus  increased  68  per  cent 
A  piece  of  sandstone  has  its  conductivity  heightened  to  the 
extent  of  8  per  cent  by  being  wetted.3 

Mr  Mallet  has  contended  that  the  variations  in  the 
amount  of  increase  in  subterranean  temperature  aro  too 
great  to  permit  us  to  believe  them  to.  be  due  merely  to 
differences  in  the  transmission  of  the  general  internal  heat, 
and  that  they  point  to  local  accessions  of  heat  arising  from 
transformation  of  the  mechanical  work  of  compression, 
which  is  due  to  the  constant  cooling  and  contraction  of  the 
globe.*  But  it  may  bo  replied  that  these  variations  are  not 
greater  titan,  from  the  known  divergences  in  the  conduc- 
tivities of  rocks,  they  might  fairly  be  expected  to  be. 

(5.)  Probable  Condition  of  the  Earth't  Interior.— Various 
theories  (mostly  fanciful)  have  been  propounded  on  this 
subject  There  are  only  three  which  merit  serious  con- 
sideratiou.  (1.)  Ooe  of  these  supposes  the  planet  to  consist 
■  f  a  solid  crust  and  a  molten  interior.  (2.)  The  second 
holds  that  with  the  exception  of  local  vesicular  spaces,  the 
globe  is  solid  and  rigid  to  the  centre.  (3.)  The  third  con- 
tends that,  while  the  mass  of  the  globe  is  solid,  thero  lies 
a  liquid  substratum  beneath  the  crust 

1.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  internal  liquidity  may  be 
jammed  np  as  follows,  (a.)  The  ascertained  rise  of  tem- 
perature inwards  from  the  surface  is  such  that,  at  a  very 
moderate  depth,  the  ordinary  melting  point  of  even  the  most 
refractory  substances  would  bo  reached.  At  20  miles  the 
temperature,  if  it  increases  progressively,  as  it  does  in  the 
depths  acccssiSle  to  observation,  must  be  about  1760"  Fahr.; 
at  50  miles  it  must  be  4600",  or  far  higher  than  the  fusing- 
ooint  even  of  so  stubborn  a  metal  as  platinum,  which  melts 
at  3080*  Fahr.  (6.)  All  over  the  world  volcanoes  exist 
from  which  steam  and  torrents  of  molten  lava  are  from 
time  to  time  erupted  Abundant  as  are  the  active  volcanic 
vents,  they  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  which 
b&vo  been  in  operation  since  early  geological  time.  It  has 
been  inferrod  therefore  that  thesu  numerous  funnels -of 


•  Bench «1  and  Lebcrar,  Brit.  Aitao.  StjK,  1875,  p.  69. 

*  JuuwtUx,  Bull  Soc.  Ofd.  lie  Frantr  (Al'ril-Junft, 1874),  torn.  U. 
f.  «81 ;  "  Report  of  Commltteo  on  Thermal  Conductivity  of  Rock," 
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communication  with  the  heated  interior  eould  not  have 
existed  and  poured  forth  such  a  vast  amount  of  molten  rock, 
uuless  they  drew  their  supplies  from  an  immense  internal 
molten  nucleus,  (c.)  When  the  products  of  volcanic  action 
from  different  and  widely-separated  regions  are  compared 
and  analysed,  they  are  found  to  exhibit  a  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  character.  Lavas  from  Vesuvius,  from  Hecla, 
from  the  Andes,  from  Japan,  and  from  New  Zealand 
present  such  an  agreement  in  essential  particulars  as,  it  is 
contended,  can  only  bo  accauntcd  for  on  the  supposition 
that  they  have  all  emanated  from  one  vast  common  source.6 
(tf.)  The  abundant  earthquake  shocks  which  offWt  large 
areas  of  the  globo  are  maintained  to  be  inexplicable  unless 
on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  a  thin  and  somewhat 
flexible  crust  These  arguments,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
only  of  the  nature  of  inferences  drawn  from  observations  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  globe.  They  aro  based  on 
geological  data,  and  have  been  frequently,  urged  by 
geologists  as  supporting  the  only  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
earth's  interior  compatible  with  geological  evidence, 

2.  The  arguments  against  the  internal  fluidity  of  theeartb 
arc  based  on  physical  and  astronomical  considerations  of  the 
greatest  importance.    They  may  be  arranged  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Argument  from  precession  and  nutation. — The  pro- 
blem of  the  internal  condition  of  the  globo  was  attacked 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1839  by  the  late  Mr  Hopkins  of 
Cambridge,  who  endeavoured  to  calculate  how  far  the 
planetary  motions  of  precession  and  nutation  would  be 
influenced  by  the  solidity  or  liquidity  of  the  earth's  interior. 
He  found  that  the  precessional  and  nutational  movements 
could  not  possibly  be  as  they  are  if  the  planet  consisted  of 
a  central  ocean  of  molten  rock  surrounded  with  a  ernst  of 
20  or  30  miles  in  thickness,  that  the  least  possible  thick- 
ness of  crust  consistent  with  the  existing  movements  was 
from  800  to  1000  miles,  and  that  the  whole  might  even  be 
solid  to  the  centre,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively 
small  vesicular  spaces  filled  with  melted  rock.* 

M.  Delaunay,  in  a  paper  on  Tkt  Hypothetu  of  Uu 
Interior  Flvidity  of  the  Glob*,1  threw  doubt  on  Hopkins's 
views,  and  suggested  that,  if  the  interior  were  a  mass  of 
sufficient  viscosity,  it  might  behave  as  if  it  were  a  solid,  and 
thus  the  phenomenon  of  precession  and  notation  might  not 
be  affected.  Sir  William  Thomson,  who  had  already  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  interior  of  the  globe  must  be 
solid,  and  acquiesced  generally  in  Hopkins's  conclusions, 
pointed  out  that  M.  Delaunay  had  not  worked  out  the 
probjt-ni  mathematically,  otherwise  he  could  not  have  failed 
to  see  that  the  hypothesis  of  a  viscous  and  quasi-rigid 
interior  "breaks  down  when  tested  by  a  simple  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  tangential  force  required  to  give  to  any 
globular  portion  of  the  interior  mass  the  precessional  and 
nutational  motions  which,  with  other  physical  astronomers, 
he  attributes  to  the  earth  as  a  whole."*  Sir  William,  in 
making  this  calculation,  holds  that  it  demonstrates  the 
earth's  crust  down  to  depths  of  hundreds  of  kilometres  to 
be  capable  of  resisting  such  a  tangential  stress  (amounting 
to  nearly  ^th  of  a  gramme  weight  per  square  centimetre) 
as  would  with  great  rapidity  draw  out  of  shape  any  plastic 
substance  which  could  properly  be  termed  a  viscous  fluid 
"  An  angular  distortion  of  8"  is  produced  in  a  cube  of  ghui 
by  a  distorting  stress  of  about  ten  grammes  weight  per 
square  centimetre.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that 
the  rigidity  of  the  earth's  interior  substance  could  not  be 
less  than  a  milhooth  of  the  rigidity  of  glass  without  very 
sensibly  augmenting  the  lunar  nineteen -yearly  nutation."* 


•8ee  D.roTbe»,« Oaths  N.tnro  of  the  InWrlor  of  th. 
Pojmiar  Science  Rniert,  April  1889. 

•  Phit.  Trmu.,  1839 ;  Jttuartlut  in  Phyrccd  Geology,  1 839-184*7 
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Ia  Hopkins's  hypothesis  he  assumed  tho  cruet  to  be 
infinitely  rigid  and  unyielding,  which  is  not  true  o£  any 
maUrial  subiUtico.  Sir  William  Thomson  baa  recently 
returned,  to  the  problem,  hi  the  light  of  his  own  reaearchua 
ia  vortex-motion.  He  now  finds  that,  while  the  argu- 
ment against  a  thin  crust  and  vast  liquid  interior  is 
still  invincible,  the  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation 
do  not  decisively  settle  the  question  of  internal  fluidity, 
though  iho  njlar  semi-annual  and  lunar  fortnightly 
nutations  absolutely  disprove  the  existence  of  a  thin  rigid 
shell  full  of  liquid.  If  the  inner  surface  of  the  crust  or 
shell  were  rigorously  spherical,  the  interior  mass  of  supposed 
liquid  could  experience  no  precessioual  or  nutations!  influ- 
ence, except  in  so  far  as,  if  heterogeneous  in  composition, 
it  might  suffer  from  external  attraction  due  to  noo-sphericity 
of  its  surfaces  of  equal  density.  But «'  a  very  slight  devia- 
tion of  the  inner  surface  of  the  shell  from  perfect  sphericity 
would  suffice,  in  virtue  of  the  quaei-rigidity  due  to  vortex- 
motion,  to  holdback  the  shell  from  taking  sensibly  more 
precession  than  it  would  give  to  the  liquid,  and  to  cause  tbo 
liquid  (homogeneous  or  heterogeneous)  and  the  shell  to  have 
sensibly  the  same  processional  motion  aa  if  the  whole  con- 
stituted one  rigid  body."1 

The  assumption  of  a  comparatively  thin  crust  require* 
that  the  crust  shall  have  such  perfect  rigidity  as  is  possessed 
by  no  known  substance.  The  tide-producing  force  of  the 
moou  and  sun  exerts  such  a  strain  upon  the  substance  of 
the  globe  that  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
tliat  the  planet  could  maintain  its  shape  as  it  does  unless 
the  supposed  crust  were  at  least  2000  or  2900  miles  in 
thickness.5  That  the  solid  mass  of  the  earth  must  yield  to 
i.iia  strain  is  certain,  though  the  amount  of  deformation  ia 
to  slight  as  to  have  hitherto  escaped  all  attempts  to  detect 
it.  Had  the  rigidity  been  even  that  of  glass  or  of  steel,  tho 
deformation  would  probably  have  been  by  this  time  detected, 
and  the  actual  phenomena  of  precession  and  nutation,  as 
well  as  of  the  tides,  would  then  have  been  very  sensibly 
diminished.3  The  conclusion  is  thus  reached  that  the  mass 
of  tho  earth  "  is  on  the  whole  more  rigid  certainly  than  a 
continuous  solid  globe  of  glass  of  the  same  diameter."4 

(6.)  Argument  from  tho  tides. — Tha  phenomena  of  the 
oceanic  tides  are  only  explicable  on  the  theory  that  the  earth 
is  cither  solid  to  the  centre,  or  possesses  so  thick  a  crust 
(2500  miles  or  more)  as  to  give  to  the  planet  practical 
solidity.  Sir  William  Thomson  remarks  that,  "  were  the 
crust  of  continuous  steel,  and  500  kilometres  thick,  it  would 
y'sld  very  nearly  as  much  as  if  it  were  india-rubber  to  tho 
deformiug  influences  of  centrifugal  force,  and  of  the  sun's 
and  moon's  attractions."  It  would  yield,  indeed,  so  freely 
to  these  attractions  "that  it  would  simply  carry  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  up  and  down  with  it,  and  there  would  be  no 
sensible  tidal  rise  and  fall  of  water  relatively  to  land."*  Mr 
George  II.  Darwin  has  recently  investigated  mathematically 
the  bodily  tides  of  viscous  and  semicla*tic  spheroids,  and 
the  character  of  tho  ocean  tides  on  a  yielding  nucleus.'  His 
results  tend  to  increase  the  force  of  Sir  William  Thomson's 
ornament,  tin:o  they  show  that  "no  very  considerable 
port -on  of  the  ulterior  of  the  earth  can  even  distantly 
abroach  the  fluid  condition,"  the  effective  rigidity  of  the 
wLoi-j  globe  being  very  great. 

(c.)  Argument  from  rehtivc  densities  of  melted  and  solid 
rock. — The  two  prccediug  arguments  must  be  considered 
decisive  against  the  hypothesis  of  a  thin  shell  or  crust 
covering  a  nucleus  of  ni-  lien  matter.  It  has  been  further 
urg-l,  however,  as  an  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  that  cold 

*  Sir  W.  ThoriMMi,  Brit.  Auor.  Rrp.,  1B78,  Sections,  p.  5. 

»  Thomson,  /v.wr.  P.)t).         April,  1SC2.       »  ThoiuMO.  tee.  tit. 

*  Thomson,  Tram,  lloj.  S>\  /'/.«.,  xxill.  157. 

*  Thomson,  Brit.  Atioc.  Rep.,  H76,  Hcctiou*.  p.  7. 

*  Pr*.  livy.  Soc,  No.  189,  1878. 


solid  rook  is  necessarily  more  dense  than  hot  melted  rock, 
and  that  even  if  a  thin  crust  were  formed  over  the  central 
molten  globe  it  would  immediately  break  up  and  the  frag- 
uienLs  would  sink  towards  the  centre.7  Undoubtedly  this 
would  happen  were  the  material  of  the  earth's  mats  of  the 
same  density  throughout  But,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  interior  is  at  least  twice  as 
much  as  that  of  the  visible  parts  of  the  crust  If  this 
dLfftireD.ee  be  due,  not  merely  to  the  effect  of  pressure,  but 
to  the  presence  in  the  interior  of  intensely  heated  metallic 
substances,  we  cannot  suppose  that  solidified  portions  of 
such  rocks  as  granite  and  the  various  lavaa could  ever  have 
sunk  into  the  centre  of  the  earth,  so  as  to  build  up  there  thi 
honeycombed  cavernous  mass  which  might  have  served  as 
a  nucleus  in  the  ultimata  solidification  of  the  whole  planet 
From  the  considerations  above  advanced  we  have  seen  that 
the  earth's  central  mass  may  bo  plausibly  conjectured  to  bo 
metallic.  Into  this  dense  xentril  mass  the  comparatively 
light  crust  could  not  sink,  though  its  earliest  formed 
portions  would  no  doubt  descend  until  they  reached  a 
stratum  with  specific  gravity  agreeing  with  their  own,  or 
until  they  were  again  melted.* 

3.  The  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr  Fisher,  already  cited 
(ante,  p.  217),  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  possible  fluid 
or  viscous  substratum  between  thB  flexible  outer  shell  and 
an  inner  rigid  nucleus,  is  made  with  tho  view  of  reconciling 
the  requirements  of  physics  with  those  facts  in  geology  which 
seem  to  demand  the  existence  of  a  mobile  mass  of  intensely 
hot  matter  at  no  great  depth  beneath  tho  surface.  Whether 
it  does  so  must  be  left  for  physicists  to  decide.  But,  on  geo- 
logical grounds,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  a  fluid 
substratum  is  needed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  land 
of  the  globe,  regarding  the  geological  structure  of  which 
alone  we  know  anything,  covers  but  a  small  part  of  the 
whole  surface  of  the  planet ;  that  thr  existing  continents 
seem  from  earliest  times  to  hare  specially  suffered  from  the 
reaction  between  the  heated  interior  and  the  doolcd  exterior, 
forming,  as  it  were,  lines  of  relief  from  tho  strain  of  com- 
pression ;  and  that  along  such  lines,  if  the  substance  of  the 
interior  be  everywhere  just  about  the  melting  point,  relief 
from  pressure  by  corrugation  would  cause  liquefaction  of 
tho  matter  so  relieved,  and  its  ascent  towards  the  surface ; 
so  that  evidences  of  volcanic  action  on  the  terrestrial  ridges 
might  bo  expected  to  occur,  and  to  be  referable  to  all  ages. 
Mr  Fisher  assumes  the  contraction  of  rock  in  cooling  to 
be  *000007  linear  for  one  degree  Fnhr.;  and  he  argues 
that,  as  this  amount  would  not  account  for  the  observed 
contraction  in  the  crust,  wo  must  have  recourse  to  some 
additional  explanation,  snch  as  the  escape  of  steam  and 
vapours  from  volcanic  orifices.  The  validity  of  the  asscr 
tion  that  the  amount  of  horizontal  compression  of  the 
superficial  strata  is  greater  than  the  cooling  of  a  solid 
earth  can  account  for  may  be  questioned  Tho  violently 
contorted  rocks  indicative  of  great  horizontal  compression 
occur  chiefly  along  the  crests  of  the  great  terrestrial  ridge? 
where  tho  maximum  effects  of  corrugation  were  to  be  looked 
for.  To  iho  argument  from  climate  it  may  be  replied  on 
the  other  hand,  with  great  plausibility,  that  secular  changer 
may  bo  accounted  for  by  tho  cITcct  of  tho  variations  in  the 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  combined  with  the  pre- 
cession of  tho  equinoxes,  as  r.lrearly  described. 

(6.)  Aye  of  the  Earth  and  Mfnvres  of  Geological  Time.— 
The  age  of  our  planet  is  a  problem  which  may  be  attacked 
either  from  the  geological  or  physical  side. 

1 .  The  geological  argument  rests  chiefly  upon  the  observed 
rates  at  which  geological  changes  are  being  effected  at  the 

i  Thi»  objrctioD  h«  twwn  irpcatcrlly  nrgtd  by  Sir  William  Tliomion 
S<»  Tw.  Roy.  Soc  tklin.,  xxlli.  157;  and  Brit.  A  UK.  £rp.,  1870, 

ISertk'T:*,  p.  7. 
>  S«  V.  Fori-..  M  Mag.,  vol.  Sr.  p.  135. 
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present  time,  and  is  open  to  the  obvious  preliminary  objection 
that  it  assumes  the  existing  rato  of  cbnngo  as  the  measure  of 
put  revolutions, — au  assumption  which  may  be  entirely  erro- 
neous, for  the  present  may  be  a  period  whan  all  geological 
events  march  forward  more  alowly  than  they  used  to  do. 
The  argument  proceeds  on  data  partly  of  a  physical  and 
partly  of  ao  organic  kind,  (a)  The  physical  evidence  is 
derived  from  such  facta  as  Uio  observed  rates  at  which  the 
surface  of  a  cotmtry  ia  being  lowered  by  rain  and  atr earns, 
and  new  sedimentary  deposits  are  formed.  These  facts 
will  be  more  particularly  dwelt  upon  in  later  portions  of  this 
article.  If  we  assume  that  tho  land  has  been  worn  away,  and 
that  stratified  deposits  have  been  laid  down  nearly  at  tho 
same  rate  ns  at  present,  then  we  mast  admit  that  the  stratiGcJ 
portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  must  represent  a  very  vast 
period  of  time.  Dr  Croll  puts  this  period  at  not  less,  but 
ibly  much  more,  thau  60  million  years.  (6)  On  the  other 
i  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Warrants  the  belief 
in  the  organic  world  proceed  with  extreme  slow- 
Yet  in  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  we 
have  abundant  proof  that  the  wholu  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
earth's  surface  have  passed  through  numerous  cycles  of  re- 
volution,— species, genera,  families,  appearing  and  dwnppear- 
ing  many  times  in  succession.  On  any  supposition  it  must 
bo  admitted  that  these  vicissitudes  in  tho  organic  world  can 
only  have  been  effected  with  the  lapse  of  vast  periods  of 
time,  though  no  reliable  standard  seems  to  be  availullo 
whereby  these  periods  are  to  be  measured.  The  argument 
from  geological  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  an  interval 
of  probably  not  much  less  than  100  million  yearn  since 
the  earliest  form  of  life  appeared  upon  the  earth,  and  the 
oldest  stratified  rocks  began  to  bo  laid  down. 

2.  The  argument  from  physics  as  to  the  age  of  our  planet 
is  based  by  Sir  "William  Thomson  upon  three  kinda  cf  evi- 
dence :~-(l)  tho  internal  heat  and  rate  of  cooling  of  the 
earth ;  (2)  tho  tidal  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation ; 
aad  (3)  the  origin  and  age  of  the  sun's  heat. 

(1.)  Sir  William  Thomson,  applying  Fourier's  theory  of 
thermal  conductivity,  pointed  out  some  years  ago  (1662) 
that  in  the  known  rctn  of  increase  of  temperature  down- 
ward and  beneath  tho  surface,  and  the  rate  of  loa  of  heat 
from  tho  earth,  we  have  a  limit  to  the  antiquity  of  tho 
planet.  He  abowed,  from  tho  data  available  at  the  time, 
that  the  superficial  consolidation  of  the  globe  could  not  have 
occurred  less  than  20  million  years  ngo,  or  the  underground 
heat  would  havo  been  greater  than  it  is ;  nor  more  than  400 
million  years  ago,  otherwise  tho  underground  temperature 
would  have  ahown  so  sensible  increase  downwards.  He 
sighted  that  very  wide  limits  were  necessary.  In  more 
recently  discussing  tho  subject,  he  inclines  ratbor  towards  the 
lower  than  the  higher  antiquity,  but  concludes  that  tho  limit, 
from  a  consideration  of  all  the  evidence,  must  be  plaeed 
within  sumo  such  period  of  part  time  as  100 millionsof  years.* 
(2.)  Tho  argument  from  tidal  retardation  proceeds  on 
the  admitted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  friction  of  the  tide- 
wave,  the  rotation  of  the  earth  in  retarded,  and  is  therefore 
much  slower  now  thnh  it  must  have  been  at  one  time.  Sir 
William  Thomson  contends  that  had  the  globo  become  solid 
some  ten  thousand  million  years  ago,  or  indeed  any  high 
antiquity  beyond  100  million  years,  the  centrifugal  force 
dne  to  the  more  rapid  rotation  must  have  given  the  planet 
a  very  much  greater  polar  flVtening  than  it  actually  pos- 
sesses. Ho  admits,  however,  that,  though  10D  million  years 
ago  that  fores  roast  have' been  about  3  percent  greater 
than  now,  yet  "nothing  wo  know  regarding  the  fignre  of  tho 
earth  and  the  disposition  of  land  and  water  woulJ  justify 
us  in  saying  that  a  body  consolidated  when  thero  was  more 
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ccntrifugnl  force  by  3  per  cent,  than  now  might  not  now 
j  be  in  all  respects  like  the  earth,  eo  far  ns  we  know  it  at 
|  present  "*  Professor  Tait,  in  repenting  this  argument,  con- 
cludes that,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  previous  one,  "  it 
probably  reduces  tho  possible  period  which  can  be  allowed 
to  geologists  to  something  less  than  ten  millions  of  years. *"a 
Ho  docs  not  state,  however,  on  what  grounds  he  so  reduces 
the  available  period,  nor  does  ho  notice  the  objection  urged 
by  Dr  Croll  tliat,  granting  the  gradual  submergence  of  the 
polar  lands  owing  to  the  slackened  speed  of  rotation,  the 
subaerial  denudation  of  the  rising  equatorial  land  might 
well  keep  pace  with  the  effects  of  the  oceanic  subsidence,  so 
that  we  cannot  infer  from  the  present  form  cf  the  earth 
what  may  have  been  its  precise  I 
at  the  time  of  solidification.4 

(3.)  The  third  argument,  based  upon  the  age  of  the  i 
heat,  is  confessedly  less  reliable  than  the  two  previous  ones. 
It  proceeds  upon  calculations  as  to  the  amount  of  heat 
which  would  be  available  by  the  falling  together  of  masses 
from  space,  which  gave  rise  by  their  impact  to  onr  sun. 
The  vagueness  of  the  data  on  which  this  argument  rests 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  one  passage  Professor 
Tait  places  the  limit  of  time  during  which  the  sun  has  been 
illuminating  the  earth  as, "  on  the  very  highest  computation, 
not  more  than  about  15  or  20  millions  of  years,"  while,  in 
another  sentence  of  the  same  volume,  ho  admits  that,  "  by 
calculations  in  which  there  is  no  pos  ability  of  large  error, 
this  hypothesis  [of  tho  origin  of  the  sun's  beat  by  the  fall- 
ing together  of  masses  of  matter]  is  thoroughly  competent 
to  explain  100  millions  of  years  solar  radiation  at  the  pre- 
sent rate,  perhaps  more."5    One  hundred  millions  of  years  is 


III.  CoMPOsmotr  ©p  the  Earth's  Crcst. 


MINERALS  AND  SOCXS. 

The  visible  and  accessible  portion  of  the  earth  is  farmed 
of  minerals  and  rocks.  A  mineral  may  be  classified  as  an 
inorganic  body  distinguished  by  a  more  or  less  definite 
chemical  composition,  and  usually  a  characteristic  geo- 
metrical form.  A  rock  is  an  aggregato  mass,  sometimes  of 
one,  more  commonly  of  two  or  more  minerals.  Upward* 
of  800  species  of  minerals  and  a  vast  number  of  varieties 
been  described.    A  very  large  proportion  of  these 


occur  but  rarely,  and,  though  interesting  and  important  to 
the  mineralogist,  do  not  demand  the  special  attention  of 
the  geologist.  While  almost  every  mineral  may  be  made 
to  yield  data  of  more  or  loss  geological  significance,  only 
those  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  rock  masses,  or 
which  ere  of  freqnent  occurrence  as  accessories  there, 
require  to  bo  familiarly  known  by  the  r " 


The  following  aro  tho  more  important 
enter  into  tho  composition  of  rods : — 

Qvnrlt  (SiO.)  occurs  cither  cryslalltre-t  m  roek-crystal,  or 

rrrvt-iUioo  a*  calordony.  In  tho  Cornier  coixiilifwi  it  is  an  i 
en  ■  iibif-nt  of  cn»iii».  fontc,  and  many  other  iguuou*  rocks,  M 
w<l.  u  of  sandc-toTia  nivi  r.'ir.ifroiis  nqu-ous  rocka.  The  non-cry* 
Uliirr-l  or  cn.bi  l  ipi:irU  i»  i:  '  fly  itn  i  waU  iti  cavities  aa«i  fuxurss 
of  jyv'k  whir"1  it  has  Iv-.-n  t\>  d>  \)o-.iu  >[  from  arjumus  solution. 
Ncwmm  vnrirti'-i  of  <■:-.! ••r«:<jtiy  occur,  us  ugitr,  c*rti«liaa>  jaiptr, 
flint,  chert,  l.ydin n-* I on<\  Kc. 

f'chiurs  iMiin'-n  ft  til'i-iiiM,  with  f>o'iL.«!i,  sola,  or  liui>-)  conntl. 
rote  the  most  abundant  $.1  ■  ■■  -p  of  rock.foi ;.iic^  mineruK  For  the 
pwposr*  of  th«  prtro-rnpni-r  they  are  <  "iinm<  :.;!>-  divided  into 
two  vrifii— '1 )  thn  MoitucimL'  or  0rtho.:l:i5e'  fd.ipau  (with  tle*v«j;o 
•nglm  of  JK/'j,  containing  from  «  to  16  i*r  <xnt-  of  r>otu»h  iutd 


■  fVajij.  (Jro!.  ,SVr.  f/7<T*7Pir.  lii.  1<>. 

•  JitctHt  Aflrdi.o-t  in  Ph-itim!  ■'<  ienee,  p.  174. 

•  Qu  irt.  Jwr.  ,V„w..  July  1877. 

•  Op.  cit.,  pp.  liJ,  175. 
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usually  more  or  less  soda,  sometimes  a*  much  m  10  pw  cent,  and 
(2)  the  Triclinic  or  Plogioclase  felspars  (with  oblique  cleavage  angles, 
or  less  than  90*),  including  a  soda  group  with  8  to  12  per  cent,  of 
soda,  and  a  lima  group  with  S  to  20  per  cent,  of  lime.  The  felspars' 
form  a  large  part  of  most  igneous  rocks.  By  their  decay  they  form 
clay,  and  in  that  condition  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  the 
argillaceous  stratified  rocks,  such  as  shale,  mudstone,  slste,  *c. 

Hornblende  is  a  meU-silicate  of  magnesium,  with  lime,  iron,  or 
manganese,  and  frequently  alumina.  The  white  non-aluminous 
varieties  (tremolito,  octinofite,  anthophyllite,  asbestos)  chiefly  occur 
aa  constituents  of  such  metamorphic  rocks  as  crystalline  limestone, 
gneiss,  ha.  The  black  or  dark  green  aluminous  varieties  enter  as 
essential  constituents  into  the  composition  of  many  rocks,  as  diorite 
and  hornblende  slate. 

Augite  (resembling  homblendo  in  composition)  is  divisible  into 
two  groups.  The  palo  non-aluminous  varieties  (diopaide,  sahlite, 
coceolite,  kc)  occur  under  conditions  like  those  of  the  palo  horn- 
blendes. The  dark  aluminous  or  common  augite  is  abundant  as  an 
iient  of  some  igneous  rocks,  as  basalt.  Allied  to  augite-aro 
ge  (important  as  a  constituent  of  dialloge-roek  or  gtibbro), 
hypcrsthene,  and  bronzite.  Uralito  is  the  name  of  a  mineral  of  fre 
quent  occurrence  among  Palaeozoic  rocks,  having  tho  external  form 
of  augite  and  the  cleavage  of  hornblende. 

Olivine  (an  ortho-silicate  of  magnesium,  with  part  of  the  mag- 
nesium replaced  by  iron  or  manganese)  is  a  conspicuous  ingredient 
among  the  basalt  rocks.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  tho  original 
magncaian  constituent  of  many  rocks  now  altered  into  serpentine. 

Jftphelint  (a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda  with  a  little  potash) 
takes  the  place  of  felspar  in  some  lavas.  It  likewise  occurs  among 
tho  ejected  blocks  of  aomrao,  and,  in  the  farm  of  eheolite,  among  tho 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  Norway. 

Ltueili  (KjAljSi.O,,)  is  a  characteristic  ingredient  of  many 
Tertiary  and  recent  lavas.  It  has  not  been  met  with  among  any  of 
the  Palaeozoic  or  Secondary  igneous  rocks,  nor  ever  in  association 
with  quartz.  • 

Hauyne  and  Nottan  an  two  minerals  allied  to  garnet,  found  in 
some  Tertiary  lavas. 

Jaftea.' — Under  this  general  term  are  included  several  species  of 
minerals  distinguished  by  their  basal  cleavage  into  thin  lamina) 
and  by  their  splendent  or  silvery  lustre.  The  non-magncsion  micas 
include  muscovite  or  potash-mica,  the  most  abundant  of  all,  and 
lepidolite  or  li  thia-mica ;  of  the  magncaian  micas  the  most  important 
is  biotite.  Muscovite  enters  into  tho  composition  of  granite,  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  micaceous  sandstone,  and  many  other  rocks.  Iliotite  is 
likewise  abundantly  distributed  among  the  older  crystalline  rocks. 
Lepidomelane  is  a  black  mica  often  found  in  fine-grained  granites. 
Other  species  ore  margarodite — an  abundant  constituent  of  many 
unctuous  schists  formerly  called  talc-schists,  and  haughtonite  — 
which,  according  to  Heddle,  i»  the  common  mica  of  the  granites  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands. 

Garnet  (an  aluminous  ortho-iilieato  with  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  or 
manganese)  occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  or  allied  forma,  and 
also  massive  in  many  metamorphic  rocks,  as  mica-schist,  eclogito,  kc 
Epidote  (a  variable  silicate  of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  or  manganese) 
occurs  in  yellow  or  greenish  translucent  crystals  or  crystalline 
masses  in  many  of  the  older  crystalline  rocks,  though  seldom  as  an 
abundant  constituent    It  is  probably  always  an  alteration-product. 

Tourmaline,  in  its  common  black  variety,  schorl,  form*  with 
quartz  tho  rock  known  as  schorl-rock,  and  occur*  in  some  granites, 
gneisses,  schists,  and  other  crystalline  rocks. 

Zircon  (silicate  of  zirconium)  is  found  as  a  constituent  of  zircon- 
syenite,  and  more  sparingly  in  other  crystalline  rocks. 

The  hyd  rous  silicates  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  the 
anhydrous  forms.  As  constituents  of  rocks  they  may  be  grouped 
Into  two  series:— {1)  the  aluminous,  including  the  zeolites,  and  (2) 
the  msgnesian,  embracing  talc,  chlorite,  serpentine,  and  their  allies. 

ZeolUes  form  a  numerous  genus  of  minerals  distinguished  usually 
by  their  boiling  up  before  tho  blowpipe,  owing  to  the  escape  of  their 
water  of  crystallization,  by  their  frequent  pearly  lustre,  inferior 
hardness,  and  their  occurrence  in  cavities  and  veins  where  they 
nave  been  deposited  from  solution. '  They  are  found  as  abundant 
secondary  products  in  many  aniygdaloids,  also  in  altered  limestones 
and  other  metamorphic  rocks. 

Serpentine  (SiO„*4'14 ;  MgO,42v7;  H,O,12'60)  isadull  impure, 
usually  green,  granular  to  compact,  more  rarely  foliated,  mineral, 
with  a  hardness  of  8  to  4  or  even  sometimes  I.  Like  the  other 
hydrous  msgnesian  silicates  it  has  a  soapy  or  greasy  feel.  It  occurs 
abundantly  in  many  altered  rocks  as  a  pseudomorph  after  some  of 
the  anhydrous  magnestan  silicates,  also  as  a  massive  rock  forming 
huge  beds  often  associated  with  metamorphosed  limestones. 

Chlorite  is  a  general  term  including  several  minerals  which  agree 
in  possessing  a  greenish  colour,  soapy  feci,  hardness  of  only  2  to  2 '6, 
and  specific  gravity  of  2  65  to  2  *5.  It  occurs  in  chlorite  slate  and 
in  many  rocks  a*  an  alteration-product 

Tale  (3iOr5B  to  63 ;  MgO,30  to  33 ;  H,0,  from  a  trace  up  to  7  per 
in  hexagonal  plates  or  scales,  cleaving  readily  into 


massive,  white  to  pale  leek  or  apple-green,  with  marked  pearly 
lustre  on  cleavage-plane*.  It  is  met  with  in  talc-slate,  also  fre- 
quently in  crystalline  rocks  as  a  result  of  the  alteration  or  horn- 
blende, augite,  or  other  anhydrous  mognesian  ailic&te. 

Dctcssite  and  SaponiU  are  soft  green  hydrous  msgnesian  silicates 
found  as  products  of  alteration  in  asalt-rocks. 

Carbon  occurs  chiefly  as  beds  in  the  form  of  coal,  lignite,  peat, 
kc  Graphite,  however,  is  often  met  with  in  black  or  steel-grey 
splendent  scales  and  granular  masse*  in  metamorphosed  rocks. 
Anthracite  also  takes  sometimes  the  form  of  black  glancing  grains 
or  of  a  diffused  fine  black  dust  through  certain  paleozoic  formations. 

Carbonates  play  an  important  part  both  as  individual  minerals 
and  as  rock-masses.  The  three  most  important  are  calcits,  dolo- 
mite, and  tklcrite. 

Calcitt  (carbonate  of  lime)  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  minerals. 
It  occurs  crystallized  as  a  secondary  product  in  most  rocks  which 
have  undergone  decomposition,  especially  where  they  contain  suit 
catc*  into  tho  composition  of  which  lime  enter*.  It  is  also  found 
massive  a«  limestone,  forming  beds  having  sometimes  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  many  hundred  feet  and  an  extent  of  thousands  ol 
square  miles. 

Dolomite  (carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia)  is  likewise  both  » 
product  of  alteration  and  an  original  formation.  In  the  former 
condition  it  is  met  with  crystallized  as  bittcr-ipar  in 
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commonly  granular  and 


many  meta- 
morphic rocks  as  well  as  in  vein*  and  cavities  of  unaltered  forma- 
tions.   It  occur*  also  a*  an 
times  replacing  calcite,  and  i 
original  deposit 

Sid c  rite,  Chalybitt,  or  Spathic  Iron  (carbonate  of  iron)  occur*  both 
crystallized  and  massive.  In  the  crystallized  form  it  is  compara- 
tively unimportant  as  a  constituent  of  rocks,  being  then  found 
chiefly  in  veins  and  cavities  where  other  alteration-products  have 
been  deposited.  But  In  it*  massive  condition  it  is  found  mixed 
with  clay  and  other  impurities,  and  forming  beds  and  nodules  which 
are  among  the  most  important  ores  of  iron. 

Sulphur,  though  seldom  occurring  in  large  masses,  is  widely 
diffused  as  an  accessory  ingredient  of  rocks.  It  occurs  crystallized 
or  finely  granular  in  mineral  veins,  in  nodules  of  limestone,  snd 
other  concretions,  and  in  beds  of  limestone  snd  marl.  It  also  takes 
the  form  of  a  crust  in  the  sublimations  of  volcanic  vents.  Its  fre- 
quent association  in  Tertiary  strata  with  tho  remains  of  lacustrine, 
ehell*,  insects,  and  plants  shows  that  it  hss  in  these  case*  been 
formed  at  ordinary  temperature*  from  aqueous  solutions. 

Sulphides,  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  metals,  iron, 
eopper,  lead,  zinc,  and  a  few  others,  nave  a  wide  distribution  among 
rocks.  Where  aggregated  into  masses  they  form  mineral  veins.  It 
is  the  iron  sulphides  which  deservo  chiefly  the  attention  of  the 
petrographer.  They  occur  in  two  varieties— pyrUe,  crystallizing  in 
isometric  form*,  and  mareasiU,  in  rhombic  forma.  The  former  has 
a  remarkably  extensive  diffusion  throughout  rocks  of  all  ages, 
usually  as  minute  crystals  and  thin  streaks,  but  often  in  concretions 
and  more  massive  veins.  Marcasite  also  is  abundantly  distributed 
though  less  so  than  nyrite.  From  its  greater  liability  to  oxidation 
tho  strata  through  which  it  is  diffused  are  apt  to  yield  rapidly  to 
the  action  of  the  weather,  sulphuric  acid  and  different  atom  com- 
pounds being  produced. 

Sulphates.—  The  most  generally  occurring  sulphate*  in  rocks  are 
gypsum  and  baryta*.  Gypsum  (hydrous  sulphate  of  lime)  in 
minute  monoclinic  prisms  and  macles  msy  be  obtained  by  th*> 
evaporation  of  sea-water,  and  in  larger  crystal*  of  tho  same  form  it 
is  found  in  many  stratified  formations.  It  likewise  occurs  as  a 
secondary  product  in  laminar  or  fibrous  veins  through  rocks  of 
igneous  origin.  Beds  of  gypsum,  resulting  from  aqueous  deposition, 
frequently  appear  interstratified  with  rock-salt  and  the  associated 
products  of  evaporation.  Tho  anhydrous  sulphste,  anhydrite,  like- 
wise occurs  among  rock-salt  deposits,  but  haa  a  much  more  limited 
diffusion  than  gypsum.  Barytet  (sulphate  of  baryta)  almost  always 
occurs  in  veins  or  threads  running  through  rock*.  It  is  a  common 
vein-stone  in  association  with  metallic  ores. 

Halite  or  Roei  ia.lt  (chloride  of  sodium)  is  more  widely  diffused 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  Microscopic  research  has  shown  its 
presence  in  the  form  of  cubes  in  the  minute  cavities  in  the  quartz 
of  granite  and  other  rock*.  It  occurs  as  scattered  crystals,  generally 
replaced  by  clay  or  some  other  substance,  in  many  stratified  forma- 
tions. Its  chief  habitat,  however,  is  in  the  various  saliferous 
deposits  where  it  takes  the  form  of  solid  beds  of  salt 

Fluoritt  or  Fluor.spar  (fluoride  of  lime)  is  essentially  a  vein-atone, 
associated  with  metallic  ores,  especially  with  sulphides  of  lead  and 
zinc  It  occurs  also  in  scattered  cubes  through  various  crystalline 
rocks,  such  ss  granite,  gneiss,  porphvrite. 

Apatite  (phosphate  of  lime,  with  fluorine  and  often  chlorine)  haa 
been  shown  by  microscopic  investigation  to  have  a  very  wide  dis- 
tribution among  crysjalline  rocks.  It  occurs  in  fine  needle*  or  stouter 
hexagonal  prisms  in  s  largo  number  of  crystalline  rocks,  ss  granite, 
quartz-trachyte,  syenite,  diorite,  basalt,  and  many  ot  hers.  It  also  oc- 
curs massive  as  beds  among  tho  more  ancient  geological  formations. 

J"  .— These  are  abundantly  distributed  through  rock*  of 
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all  age*.  Hematite  (peroxide  of  iron)  occurs  crystallized  in  veins 
through  crystalline  rocks,  also  massivo  and  earthy  in  beds,  and 
trimetirnet  in  minute  scales  (rubiu-glimmer)  disseminated  through 
the  minerals  of  many  cryatalline  rocks.  Magnetite  (Fc,04)  has  an 
extensive  diffusion  in  the  form  of  minute  octohedra  or  grains 
through  crystalline  rocks.  In  some  of  these  rocks  indeed,  as  in 
basalt,  it  plays  the  part  of  a  chief  constituent  It  also  occurs  in 
many  riKtamorphic  rocks  both  scattered  in  drtached  crystals  and 
wgrejpted  iuto  veins  or  beds.  Titanoferrite  or  t'taniferous  iron  is 
likewise  found  as  a  plentiful  ingredient  in  many  crystalline  rocks, 
particularly  among  the  older  basalts  and  dolentes.  Hydrous  iron 
oxide  or  limonitc  is  diffused  through  almost  all  rocks.  It  is  the 
uxusl  brown  or  yellow  colouring  substance  of  minerals,  and  may  be 
looked  for  wherever  rocks  containing  iron  hare  been  exposed  to  the 
weather.  It  occurs  also  mixed  with  clay  and  other  impurities  in 
beds,  as  in  the  bog-iron-ore  of  lakes  and  marshes. 

a  Bock*. 

I.  General  Characters. 

A  rock  may  be  defined  as  a  mass  of  mineral  matter, 
composed  of  one,  more  usually  of  several,  kinds  of  mine- 
rals,— having,  as  a  rule,  no  definite  external  form,  and 
liable  to  vary  considerably  in  chemical  composition.  The 
crust  of  the  earth  is  built  up  of  rocks,  including  undor  this 
term,  not  only  hard  solid  masses  like  granite  and  limestone, 
bat  even  all  loose  incoherent  deposits  such  as  mud,  soil, 
peat,  and  blown  sand. 

Rocks  may  be  distinguished  by  external  and  internal 

L  External  Characters. 

I.  Structure,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  component 
particles  have  been  built  up  into  tho  mineral  masses  called 
rocks,  is  the  fundamental  character.  Viewed  broadly,  there 
are  two  leading  types  of  structure  among  rocks — crystalline 
'  or  massive,  and  fragmentaL 

(a.)  Crystalline — consisting  of  a  network  of  interlaced 
crystals  and  crystalline  particles.  Sometimes  those  crystals 
are  large  (half  an  inch  or  more  in  length),  as  in  many 
granites,  when  the  texture  is  called  coarse  or  macro- 
crystalline ;  in  other  esses  they  are  so  minute  as  not  to  bo 
discernible  with  the  naked  eye,  when  tho  texture  is  micro- 
crystalline  or  compact  Wbilu  the  crystallino  structure  is 
particularly  characteristic  of  rocks  which  have  crystallized 
from  igneous  fusion,  it  is  not  altogether  peculiar  to  them. 
It  may  be  produced  by  chemical  deposit  from  aqueous 
solutions,  or  it  may  be  developed  in  rocks  previously 
rranular  by  chemical  infiltration  and  mctamorphism. 

Under  the  head  of  crystallino  it  is  usual  to  include  the 
glassy  or  vitreous  structure.  Rocks  possessing  this  character 
are  natural  glasses  produced  by  igneous  fusion,  such  as 
obsidian  and  pitchstone.  In  most  of  these  rocks,  however, 
the  process  of  devitrification  may  be  observed ;  the  glass  has 
evidently  become  more  and  more  stony  as  it  cooled,  by  tho 
appearance  in  it  of  small  sphemlos,  or  hairs,  or  crystals, 
until  in  some  cases  it  has  become  entirely  lithoid.  These 
stages  are  best  studied  with  the  microscope,  and  belong 
to  the  internal  rather  than  the  external  characters. 

When  larger  crystals  than  those  of  the  compact  base  are 
scattered  through  a  rock,  tho  texture  is  said  to  beporpkyritic 
Many  rocks,  when  in  a  melted  condition,  have  had  a  cellular 
texture  given  to  them  by  their  imprisoned  steam,  like  tho 
open,  cavernous  texture  of  ill-baked  bread.  Several  varie- 
ties of  this  texture  are  distinguished, — as  vesicular,  when 
there  are  comparatively  few  and  small  holes ;  scoriaceons, 
when  the  cavities  occupy  about  as  much  space  as  the  solid 
part,  and  are  of  Tory  unequal  sizes  and  forms  ;  pumieeous, 
when  the  cells  are  much  moro  numerous  than  the  solid 
portion,  and  when,  consequently,  a  piece  of  the  rock  may 
even  float  in  water;  amyydalouial,  when  by  subsequent 
infiltration  the  cells  have  been  filled  up  with  concretions  of 
calcite,  colcedony,  zeolite,  &c,  which,  from  the  elongated 
fattened  form  of  the  cells,  are  frequently  almond-shaped. 


Foliated  rocks  have  their  crystalline  ingredients  arranged 
in  more  or  less  defined  layers,  which  usually  inosculate. 
Schistose  rocks  are  those  where  the  foliated  arrangement  has 
been  so  produced  that  the  rock  splits  into  rude  rough  lamina 
or  plates. 

Most  of  the  crystalline  rocks  have  resulted  from  igneous 
fusion.  Some,  like  limestone,  have  been  formed  as  deposits 
in  water.  The  foliated  rocks  are  generally  believed  to  have 
acquired  their  peculiar  character  from  the  re-crystallization 
of  their  ingredients  along  original  divisional  planes,  such 
as  tho  lines  of  deposit 

(6.)  Fragment  a  I  or  Clastic.— These  are  all  derivative  from 
previously  formed  masses.  They  vary  in  texture  from 
coarse  masses  consisting  of  accumulated  blocks,  several  feet 
or  even  yards  in  length,  to  such  fine  aggregates  as  only 
show  their  secondary  origin  by  microscopic  investigation. 
They  are  said  to  be  conglomeratic  when  they  consist  of 
beds  of  rounded  water-worn  lobbies  like  compacted  gravel; 
agglomeratic,  when  the  blocks  are  large,  rounded,  or  sub- 
angular,  and  tumultoously  thrown  together ;  breccialed, 
when  the  fragments  are  angular  and  not  water-worn.  Most 
clastic  rocks  are  bedded,  that  is,  arranged  in  beds  or  layers. 
Each  bed  may  consist  of  many  thin  layers  or  laminae,  which, 
when  they  enable  the  rock  to  split  up  into  thin  leaves,  give 
what  is  called  a  shaly  or  fissile  structure.  Many  fragment*! 
rocks  show  a  concretionary  structure.  When  the  concretions 
are  like  the  roe  of  a  fish,  and  of  a  calcareous  nature,  they 
form  the  oolitic  structure ;  when  of  larger  size,  like  peas, 
they  give  the  pisolitic  structure.  There  is  often  also  ■ 
crystalline  structure  developed  in  rocks  originally  quite 
fragmental;  many  limestones,  for  example,  made  up 
originally  of  water-worn  fragments  of  shells,  corals,  <tc, 
slowly  acquire  a  crystalline  character  from  the  action  oi 
percolating  and  slightly  acidulous  water.  The  action  of 
rain  on  the  exposed  parts  of  a  recent  coral  reef  produces 
this  change  in  the  dead  coral. 

2.  Colour.— This  character  varies  so  mnch  even  in  tho 
same  rock,  according  to  the  freshness  of  the  surface  ex- 
amined, that  it  possesses  btit  a  subordinate  value  as  *  mean* 
of  discriminating  rocks.  Nevertheless,  when  cautiously 
used,  it  may  be  made  to  afford  valuable  indications  as  to 
the  probable  nature  and  composition  of  rocks.  It  is  in  this 
respect  always  desirable  to  compare  a  freshly-broken  with  * 
weathered  piece  of  the  rock.  White  indicates  usually  the 
absence  or  comparatively  small  amount  of  the  metallic 
oxides,  especially  iron.  It  may  either  be  the  original  colour 
of  tho  rock,  as  in  chalk  and  calc-sioter,  or  may  be  doveloped 
by  weathering,  as  the  white  crust  on  flints  and  on  many 
porphyries.  Black  seldom  occurs  on  a  weathered  surface  of 
rock.  Its  existence  may  be  due  either  to  tho  presence  of 
carbon,  when  weathering  will  not  change  it  much,  or  to 
somo  iron  oxide  (magnetite  chiefly),  or  some  silicate  rich  in 
iron  (as  hornblende  and  augite).  Many  rocks  (basalts  and 
doleritcs  particularly)  which  look  quite  black  on  a  fresh 
surface,  been  mo  red,  brown,  or  yellow  on  exposure,  Yellow, 
as  a  dull  earthy  colouring  matter,  almost  always  indicates 
the  presence  of  hydreted  peroxide  of  iron.  Bright,  metallic, 
gold-like  yellow  is  usually  that  of  iron -sulphide.  Brine* 
occurs  as  the  original  colour  in  some  carbonaceous  rocks  (lip 
nito),and  ferruginous  beds  (bog-iron-ore,  clay-ironstone,  Ac). 
It  very  generally,  on  weathered  surfaces,  points  to  the  oxida- 
tion and  hydration  of  minerals  containing  iron.  Bed,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  granular 
peroxide  of  iron.  This  mineral  gives  dsrk  blood-red  to 
pale  flesh-red  tints.  As  it  is  liable,  however,  to  hydration, 
these  hues  are  often  mixed  with  brown  and  yellow.  Green, 
as  the  prevailing  tint  of  rocks,  occurs  among  metamorphie 
schists,  when  its  presence  is  usnally  due  to  some  of  the 
hydrous  magneiian  silicates  (chlorite,  tale,  serpentine).  It 
occurs  also  among  tho  igneous  n«ck«.  e«i.r-ciallv  those  of  older 
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geological  formation*,  where  some  of  the  hornblende,  olivine, 
or  other  similar. silicates  have  been  altered.  Among  the 
sedimentary  rocks  it  ia  principally  due  to  the  proto-ailicate 
of  iron  in  glaoeonita.  Carbonate  of  copper  colours  some 
rocks  a  bright  emerald  or  verdigris  greeo.  Tho  mottled 
character  so  common  among  many  stratified  rocks  is  fre- 
quently traceable  to  unequal  weathering,  some  portions 
;  more  oxidized  than  others ;  while  some,  on  the  other 
>  deoxidized  from  the  reducing  action  of  decay- 
ir.  To  the  latter  cause  may  be  attributed 
the  circular  green  spots  so  often  found  among  red 

S.  Luttre,  as  an  external  character  of  rod 
seas  the  value  which  it  has  among  minerals.  In 
the  granular  texture  prevents,  the  appearance  of  any  distinct 
lustre.  Where  a  rock  shows  acompletely  vitreous  lustre  it  will 
usually  be  found  to  consist  of  a  volcanic  glass.  A  splendent 
semi-metallic  lustre  may  often  be  observed  upon  the  foliation 
planes  of  schistose  roclts  and  upon  the  lamina  of  micaceous 
As  this  silvery  lustre  is  almost  invariably  due 
i  of  mica,  it  is  commonly  called  distinctively 
A  metallic  lustre  is  met  with  sometimes  in 
j  usually  its  occurrence  among  rocks 
i  the  presence  of  metallic  oxides  or  sulphides. 
4  Bardnet*  and  FranyibUity. — A  rock  which  can  easily 
bo  scratched  with  thenail  is  almost  always  much  decomposed, 
though  aome  chloritic  and  talcose  schists  are  soft  euough 
to  be  thus  affected.  Compact  rocka  which  can  easily  bo 
scratched  witli  the  knife,  and  are  apparently  not  decomposed, 
may  be  limestones,  or  other  fragmcntal  masses.  Crystalline 
rocks,  aa  a  rule,  cannot  be  scratched  with  the  knifo  unless 
considerable  force  be  used.  The  ease  with  which  a  rock 
r  be  broken  is  tho  measure  of  its  frangibility.  Most  rocka 
in  one  direction ;  attention  to  this  point 
light  upon  their  internal  structure. 

5.  Fracturt  is  the  surface  produced  when  a  rock  is  split 
or  broken,  and  depends  for  its  character  upon  the  texture 
of  the  mass.  Finely  granular  compact  rocks  are  apt  to 
break  with  a  ipliutery  fracture  where  wedge-shaped  plates 
adhere  by  their  thicker  ends  to,  and  lie  parallel  with,  the 
general  surface.  When  the  rock  breaks  off  into  concave 
and  convex  rounded  shell-like  surfaces,  the  fracture  ia  said 
to  be  eoachoidaL  as  may  be  seen  ha  obsidian  and  other 

be  foliatedfdaiy^^fkaly,  according  to 
the  structure  of  the  rock.  Many  black,  opaque,  compact 
rocks  are  translucent  on  the  thin  edges  of  fracture,  and 
afford  there,  with  the  aid  of  a  lens,  a  glimpse  of  their 
internal  composition. 

6.  Feel. — Practice  enables  a  geologist  to  discriminate 
some  rocks  by  the  feel  of  then; weathered  or  fresh  surfaces. 
The  hydrous  magnolia  a  silicates,  aa  already  mentioned, 
have  a  marked  soapy  or  greasy  feeling  under  the  fingers. 
Some  micaceous  schists,  with  margarodito  or  an  allied 
mica,  likewise  exhibit  the  same  character. 

7.  Smell — Many  rocka  when  freshly  broken  emit  dis- 
tinctive odours.  Those  containing  volatile  hydrocarbons 
give  sometimes  an  appreciable  bUuminou*  odour,  as  ia  the 
caa«  with  some  of  the  doleritee,  which  in  central  Scotland 
have  been  intruded  through  coal-seams  and  carbonaceous • 
•hales.  Limestones  have  often  a  jet  id  odour;  rocka  full  of 
decomposing  sulphides  are  apt  to  give  a  tulpkurous  odour; 

)  which  are  highly  siliceous  yield,  on  being  struck,  an  t m- 
odour.    It  ia  very  characteristic  of  argillaceous 
I  to  emit  a  strong  earthy  smell  when  breathed  upon. 

8.  Bptcifie  gravity  is  an  important  character  among  rocks 
aa  among  minerals.  It  varies  from  0  6  among  the  hydro- 
carbon compounds  to  31  among  the  basalts.  As  already 
stated,  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
earth's  crust  may  be  taken  to  be  about  2  5,  or  from  that 
to  3-0. 


9.  M.*jn<tUm  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  many  igneous 
and  some  raetamorphic  rocks.  In  some  cases  it  exists  in 
such  development '  as  powerfully  to  affect  tho  magnetic 
needle,  so  that  observations  with  JLhnt  instrument  among 
rocka  of  this  character  are  deceptive.  But  even  when  much 
more  sparingly  present,  the  existence  of  magnetic  iron  in  a 
rock  may  be  shown  by  reducing  the  rock  to  powder  in  an 
agate  mortar,  washing  carefully  the  triturated  powder,  and 
drying  the  heavy  residue,  from  which  grains  of  magnetite 
may  be  extracted  with  a  magnet,    This  may  be  done  with 


iL  Internal  Cliaracttn. 

These  are  revealed  chiefly  by  the  microscope  and  chemical 
analysis.  By  the  former  wo  learn  what  are  the  component 
minerals  of  a  rock,  how  they  are  built  up  into  its  mass,  and 
what  changes  tbey  have  undergone.  By  the  latter  we  are 
taught  the  chemical  constitution  of  rocks,  and  are  enal'.cu 
to  bring  into  closo  relatione  rocks  which  have  externally 
no  resemblance  to  each  other,  or,  on  the  other  hanJ,  t;> 
show  that  rocks  externally  similar  are  chemically  very 
distinct. 

1.  Microscopic  Examination.— This  method  of  inquiry 
has  made  great  advances  during  the  last  20  years,  especially 
from  the  labours  of  German  petrographers.  Slices  are  cut 
from  the  rocks  to  be  examined,  and  after  being  polished  on 
one  side  with  great  care,  are  cemented  by  that  aide  with 
Canada  balsam  to  glass,  and  are  then  ground  down  until 
they  attain  the  requisite  transparency.  In  this  way  the 
minutest  features  in  the  structure  of  a  rock  can  be  leisurely 
studied.    By  the  application  of  polarized  light  to  these  thin 


analysis  ia  afforded. 

Among  the  igneous  rocks 
scopic  structure  have  been 
established,  chiefly  through 
the  researches  of  Professor 
Zirkel  of  Leipsic  : — (1.) 
Purely-crystalline. — Granite 
(fig.  1)  is  a  good  example, 
consisting,  aa  it  does,  en- 
tirely of  crystals  interlaced 
with  each  other.  (2.)  Half- 
crystalline.— In  this  divi- 
sion, which  embraces  most 
of  the  eruptive  masses,  the 

rotka  consist  oi  a  non-crya-  }^nty  o,,t,j1in0_Seetiwi ,,(  enm: 
tallino   amorphous   matrix   <x  la  <ii»oi<ud.  The  *wic  ». 

71.,  .  ,  ,     H  nuKrti;  thut  irtth  i 

with  crystals  scattered  cU«.  some  <uke>  of  i 
through  it  This  matrix  •»•'«!»>«■'>>»■»«««■ 
may  bo  either  (a)  entirely  glassy  (figs.  2  and  3);  (£•)  partly 
tic  it  riiied  through  separation  of 
needles .  which  are  not 
"  of  the  com- 
parts of  the  rock; 
c)  an  aggregation  of  such 
little. granules,  needles,  and 
hairs,  between  which  no 
glass,  or  almost  none,  ap- 
pears (microcrystallitic) ;  or 
(d)  miorofohdtic,  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  two  previous 
groups,  and  consisting  of 
an  amorphous  mass  marked 
usually  with  indefinite  or  F,a'  Mtcrooronic  snurtare  or  0M- 
balkoflhced  granules  and  fila-  Su^i^t^u  t£Z ' J«  d»«""t 
menu.  (3.)  Non-crystal-  £  *hf '^i^'T"™ -' 
li  ne.  — Bocka  of  this  class  are  (x  h  diunrttr.) 
much  lew  common. than  those  of  the  other  two.  In  their 
roost  typical  condition  they  consist  entirely  of  a  non- 
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crystallized  or  amorphous  (miVA/  indimdHalmrtm)  substance, 
sometimes  glassy  and  sometimes  microfelsitic. 

Rocks  really  formed  of  compacted,  sediment  become 
sometimes  so  cloao-graiued  that  their  origin  may  not  be 
apparent  to  the  naked  eye. 
Their  truly  derivative  char- 
acter is  well  brought  out  by 
the  microscope  In  fig.  4, 
for  example,  the  atructure  of 
a  piece  of  fine  greywacke  is 
shown.  It  will  be  observed 
that  tho  component  particles 
are  not  crystals,  but  broken 
and  more  or  lesa  rounded 
fragments  of  different  mine- 
rals. Tho  larger  white  pieces 
are  quartz,  tho  darker  por-  Pie.  a  —  Micru«o»4e  structure  of  nicb- 

 - 1- ■■      e   1   g      «Mif.    A  rU'-v  Iimc,  with  numerous 

Hons  consist  of  granules  of  ,tUbe„a  „d  iwiilS  tfnij  mKn- 
slate,  felspar,  and  other  ■*■».  »=« »  moMJoo  crr>t»j. 
substances,  with  a  little  siliceous  ferruginous  cement  Many 
exceedingly  compact  and  even  flinty  argillaceous  rocks  am 
in  this  way  shown  by  microscopic  examination  to  be  formed 
of  water-worn  particles. 

Rocks  which  havtj  been  so  affected  by  subsequent 
changes  as  to  acquire  a  now 
crystalline  character,  aud  to 
receive  tho  name  Meta- 
morpbic,  exhibit  many  char- 
acteristic features  of  struc- 
ture under  the  microscope. 
Limestones,  for  example, 
which  have  been  altered  into 
aaccharoid  marble  are  found 
to  consist  of  crystalline  grains 
of  calcito,  showing  tho  charac- 
teristic cleavage  of  that  mine- 
ral (fig.  5).  The  foliated 
rocks  (schists)  show  a  curious 
blending  of  tho  characters  of  igneous  aud  sedimentary 
rocks.  Thus  they  havo  often  a  distinctly  granular 
structure,  resembling  that  of 
sedimentarydeposiU,  with,  at 
tho  same  time,  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  micaceous  folia 
reminding  as  of  the  fluid 
structure  of  igneous  rocks. 
In  fig.  6,  for  instance,  tho 
quartz-grains  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  layers  separated  by 
folia  of  mica  which  curve 
and  twist  like  the  microliter  in 
an  obsidian  (compare  fig.  2). 

Much  light  has  been  cast  Fio.s.— UmrnugtWtmUmatitmtmi 
on  tho  origin  and  history  of  ^  "*»  *c"m»>- 
igneous  rocks  by  microscopic  investigation.  It  is  easy,  for 
example,  to  soe  in  what  order 
the  several  mineral  compon- 
ents have  crystallized  out  of 
the  original  glass.  Thus  in 
basalt  the.  magnetite  has  ap- 
peared before  the  augito,  in 
which  it  has  been  abundantly 
enclosed.  Again,  the  move- 
ment of  the  still  liquid  or 
viscid  rock,  when  many  of  its 
crystals  had  already  been  pro- 
duced, is  beautifully  shown 
by  the  "fluid  structure  "  (fig. 
3),  where  minor  crystals  and 
particles  are  drawn  into  curving  lines  which  bend  round 


Flu.  4  —  M  Inwnplc  Structure  of  ■ 
fngtneaui  ruck.  Urcrwacfc*. 


%0 


Pie.  a— Mlerwco-i  ■  Urnrturc  rt  lflc»- 

•chirt. 


the  targe  crystals,  and  also  by  the  frequent  fracture  of  the 
larger  crystals  and  the  insertion  of  portions  of  the  general 
ground-mass  of  the  rock  between  the  separated  pieces. 
That  intensely  saline  water  was  present  daring  the  forma- 
tion of  many  crystalline  rocks  is  proved  by  the  presence 
in  their  crystals  of  minute  cavities  filled  with  fluid  and 
containing  cubes  of  halite  (common  salt).  Liquid  carbonic 
acid  has  been  observed  in  such  cavities. 

Most  interesting  and  important  information  is  likewise 
afforded  by  the  microscope  regarding  the  subsequeut 
changes  which  rocks  have  undergono  through  the  influence 
chiefly  of  percolating  water,  livery  gradation  of  alteration 
from  the  fresh  mineral  to  its  complete  pseudomorph  may  be 
observed.  In  this  way  many  serpentines  have  been  shown 
to  have  been  originally  olivine  rocks.  It  can  be  seen,  too, 
how  certain  minerals  decay,  and  to  what  products  their 
alteration  gives  rise,  even  when  the  general  moss  of  the 
rock  looks  to  the  eye  still  tolerably  fresh.  There  can  be 
littlo  doubt  that  the  application  of  microscopic  analysii 
is  destined  to  throw  much  light  upon  both  the  formation 
and  tho  subsequent  history  of  tho  sedimentary  rocks 
These  have  not  yet  been  so  sedulously  explored  as  the 
igneous  groups.  The  obscure  subject  of  xnetamorphisni  is 
especially  open  to  elucidation  by  the  microscopic  method.1 

2.  Chemical  Analyst*. — This  method  of  investigation 
must  supplement  tho  work  of  the  microscope.  A  mere 
chemical  analysis  gives  the  ultimate  chemical  constitution 
of  a  rock,  but  may  afford  little  cine  to  its  mineral  structure, 
which  can  only  be  thoroughly  examined  by  means  of  the 
microscopic  method.  On  the  other  hand,  many  rocks  do  not 
allow  of  satisfactory  determination  of  their  constitution  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  For  these  chemical  analysis  is, 
of  course,  indispensable.  But  our  knowledge  of  no  rock 
can  be  considered  complete  until  the  rock  has  been  sub- 
jected to  both  processes  of  investigation. 

IL  Classification  and  Description. 
A  precise  yet  convenient  classification  of  rocks  is  still 
required.  We  may  adopt  chemical  characters  as  the  basis 
of  arrangement,  and  group  rod's  according  as  they  may 
be  sulphates,  carbonates,  silicates,  <fcc.  ;  but  in  so  doing  we 
place  together  rocks  which,  from  a  geological  point  of  view, 
have  no  real  affinity.  Again,  we  may  select  mincralogical 
composition  as  the  groundwork  of  the  classification ;  but  in 
this  case  also  great  violence  may  be  doue  in  the  geological 
relationships  of  the-rocks.  In  many  respects  the  long  estab- 
lished geological  arrangement  according  to  manner  of  pro- 
duction is  a  useful  one — igneous,  aqueous,  and  metamorphic 
rocks.  There  is,  of  course,  the  obvions  objection  to  it  that 
it  starts  upon  a  preconceived  theory  of  tho  origin  of  the 
rocks,  and  this  objection  must  be  admitted  to  be  seriou*. 
Every  year,  however,  is  diminishing  its  force  by  making  U3 
mora  certain  of  the  mode  of  formation  of  different  rocks ; 
and,  probably,  somo  modification  of  it  will  in  the  end  bo 
very  generally  adopted.  In  tho  meantime  the  moot  eligible 
course  seems  to  bo  to  choose  a  scheme  of  arrangement 
which,  confessedly  imj>crfect  and  temporary,  shall  recognize 
at  oneetho  mineralogical,  chemical,  and  geological  relations 
of  the  rocks.  With  this  object  the  following  classification 
will  be  adopted  here. 

L  Crytt<Uline  and  Glauy  Xon-Fragmental  Pock*. 

1.  Simple  Rocks  (composed  of  one  mineral  pubstanct  ),- 
— chiefly  of  aqueous  rocks  formed  from  chemical 
precipitates. 

1  Th«  nadir  will  find  tfcli  imt.jfM  fully  treated  In  ZirkrV.  J*\Jrr». 
tktp(*ch*  Bttehafrnhrit  drr  llintralim  tmd  OmMM  ( 1871),  Kovtj. 
tmwh'i  MihrotbtpitfA*  I'fiyri  irmfh*  Hrr  Hinrmlon  md  OriUxnt 
{lS1S-T),Yog*l3Uig'»Ktyitol!il'n  il*74  ,  nrnl  Villi*andR»n*nl, 
Sur  If*  rvchei  pluUmimne*  d*  la  B<!j./-u<  (Acid.  Royals  do  Ilelgiqav, 
1876). 
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2.  Compound  Rocks  (composed  of  two  or  more  mine- 
rals), including  (a)  Massive  series,  embracing  the 
various  igneous  rocks,  as  granite  and  lava,  and  (6) 
Schistose  aeries,  including  all  the  crystalline  schists 
and  most  of  the  so-called  metamorphic  rocks. 
IL  Fragmental  or  CI  attic  Rock*,  including  (a)  Gravel 
and  Sand  Rocks,  (•)  Clay  Rocks,  (c)  Plant-formed  Rocks, 
[d)  Rocks  formed  from  animal  remains,  (<)  Volcanic 


L  CryttaUine  and  Otatty  or  NoK-Fragmtntal  Bock*. 

The  great  majority  of  these  rocks  aro  origiual  formation?  ; 
that  is,  they  have  not  been  palpably  derived  from  the 
destruction  of  pre-existing  rocks,  as  in  the  case  of  the  frag- 
They  include  all  chemical  precipitates, 
loss  ess  a  distinctly  crystalline  or  a  dull 
granular  texture,  all  rocks  which  have  consolidated  from 
igneous  fusion,  and  ail  the  schistose  and  metamorphic  rocks 
which,  whatever  may  havo  been  their  original  character, 
now  possess  a  crystallino  or  foliated  structure. 

1.  Simple  Sock*. 

LineMtmt  la  a  mats  of  carbonate  of  lime,  either  nearly  pore  at 
mixed  with  elsy  or  cither  impurity.  Few  rocks  very  mora  In 
texture  and  composition.  It  may  be  a  bard  flinty  elo*e-gT*ined 
man,  breaking  with  a  splintery  or  conchoid*!  fracture ;  or  a  crystal- 
line rock  built  up  of  fine  crystal*  of  calcite  and  resembling  loaf 
sugar  in  colour  and  texture  (fig.  C) ;  or  *  dull  earthy  friable  chalk-like 
deposit ;  or  s  compact  maemve  finely-granular  rock  resembling  a 
close-grained  sandstone  or  freestone.  The  colour*,  too,  vary  exten- 
sively, the  meet  common  being  ahades  of  blue-grey  and  cream- 
colour  passing  into  white.  Some  lime.-ttoiies  aro  highly  siliceous, 
the  ealeareoue  matter  having  been  accompanied  with  silica  in  the 
act  of  deposition ;  others  are  argillaceous,  sandy,  ferruginous,  dolo- 
mitlc,  or  bituminous.  To  some  of  theee  varieties  particular  names 
have  been  assigned: — Oolite,  s  granular  limestone  built  up  of  small 
roe-like  grains,  each  of  which  consists  of  concentric  coats  of  lime; 
Pwvliit,  an  oolitic  or  niaolitie  limestone  where  the  grains  are  as 
large  as  peas  ;  Travertin*  (calcareous  tufa),  tlio  material  deposited 
by  calcareous  springs,  usually  white  or  yellowish,  varying  in 
texture  ftom  a  soft  cbalk-liko  substance  or  marl  to  s  compact 
building-stone  ;  Stalactite,  the  calcareous  pendant  deposit  formed 
on  the  roofs  of  caverns,  vaults,  bridges,  fcc  Tho  water  from  which 
the  hanging  lime-icicles  ere  derived  drips  to  the  floor,  end  on 
further  evaporation  there  gives  rise  to  the  crust-like  deposit  known 
as  stalagmite,  iludroulic  limestone  contains  sufficient  silica  (and 
usually  alumina)  that,  when'it  is  burnt  and  subsequently  mixed 
with  water,  s  compound  containing  silicate  of  calcium  is  formed,- 
whieh  has  the  property  of  "setting"  or  hardcni&p  under  water. 
I. imen tones  containing  perhaps  as  much  a*  C5  per  cent,  of  silica, 
alumina,  iron,  4c.,  which  in  themselves  wouhf  be  unsuitable  for 
many  of  the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  limestones  are  used,  can 
be  used  for  making  hydraulic 


sometimes  in  beds  like  those  in  the  Lias  of  Lyme  Regis,  sometimes 
in  nodule*  like  those  of  ahejipey,  from  which  Homan  cement  is  made. 
Osteal -atone  is  the  name  given  to  many  pale  dull  ferruginous  lime- 
stones, which  contain  an  admixture  of  clay,  and  some  of  which  can 
be  profitably  used  for  making  hydraulic  mortar  or  cement.  Fetid 
limestone  (tiinksUin,  rarincetone)  gives  off  a  fetid  smell,  like  that  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  struck  with  a  hammer.  In  some 
ss  in  that  at  North  Berwick,  the  rock  seems  to  have  been 
1  by  volcanic  springs  containing  decomposable  sulphides  as 
In  other  instances  the  odour  may  be  connected  with 


the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  In  some  quarries  in  the  Car- 
boniferous limestone  of  Ireland,  as  mentioned  by  Mr  Jukes,  the 
freshly  broken  rock  msy  be  smelt  at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  yards 
when  the  men  are  at  work,  and  occasionally  the  stench  becomes  so 
strong  that  the  workmen  are  sickened  by  it  and  require  to  leave  off 
work  roe  a  time  Cartjtem*  is  an  uwnaeeou*  or  eilieonus  limestone 
particularly  characteristic  of  -omo  of  tho  Paheoroic  red  twdstone  for- 
mat ions  RoUtnttone  is  a 


i  decomposed  siliceous  limestone  from  which 
t  or  all  of  the  lime  has  been  removed,  leaving  a  siliceous  skeleton 
of  the  rock.  A  similar  docom  position  takes  place  in  somo  ferrugin- 
ous limestone  with  'he  result  of  leaving  a  yellow  akeielou  of  mcIipo. 

Marble  is  limestone  whieh  has  acquired  a  granular  crystalline 
structure.  Ordinary  statuary  marble  is  a  familiar  example- of  this 
rock.  It  is  white,  fine-grained,  composed  of  minute  crystalline 
granules  of  calcite,  and  resembles  loaf-sugar,  whence  the  term 
"  eaccharoid  "  often  appliml  to  it  <bf.  5)  Fin*  silvery  anVm  of  mica 
or  talc  may  often  be  noticed  even  id  the  purest  rasi-Ms  ««fie  lime 
atones  as*)ci*ted  with  -tkiw  ««d  schist  are  poculiorly  rich  in 


minerals,— tremolite,  actinolite,  anthophyllite,  zoiaite,  and  many 
other  species  occurring  there,  often  in  great  I  bunds  ace.  Msnj 
varieties  of  colour  and  texture  occur  among  these  limestones,  as 
may  bo  soen  in  the  numerous  kinds  of  ornamental  marble^ 

Dolomite  (Magnesian  Limustoiu)  is  s  massive  formation  of  the  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia,  commonly  associated  with  gypsum, 
rock-salt,  and  other  results'  of  the  evaporation  of  saturated 
saline  waters.  It  is  dull  granular  to  finely  crystalline  in  texture, 
sometimes  full  of  cavities  lined  with  cryttaU  of  dolomite,  sometimes 
aggregated  into  botryoidsl,  mammillated,  and  other  concretionary 
forma  Dolomite  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  s  chemical  transforma- 
tion of  ordinary  limestone,  carbonate  of  magnesia  replacing  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  This  process,  known  as  dohmituotitni,  was  largely 
insisted  on  by  Yon  IJuch  and  has  been  discussed  by  Bischof.  Tlte 
metamorphic  variety  of  the  rock  is  generally  quite  crystalline, 
resembling  eaccharoid  marble  in  tevfure,  and  sometimes  even  in 
colour,  though  yellowish  tints  are  apt  to  predominate.  As  s  prool 
of  the  doloinitixation  or  conversion  of  limestone  into  dolomito  the 
fact  may  be  noticed  that  fossil  shells,  and  other  organisms  consisting 
originally  of  calcite,  have  been  altered  into  dolomite.  On  a  small 
scalo  a  similar  change  may  bo  observed  in  s  limestone  where  it  it 
traversed  by  some  igneous  dyke.  Even  along  the  vertical  joints 
of  limestone  where  no  igneous  mstter  hss  penetrated,  and  when 
pcrcohiting  water  has  probably  been  the  only  agent  of  change,  the 
limestone  is  changed  for  some  distance  on  either  side  into  s  dull 
yellow  dolomite,  locally  termed  "  dunstone." 

G upturn  occurs  as  a  rock  in  the  form  of  beds  and  concretions  as 
well  as  in  strings  and  veins  It  is  associated  with  red  strata,  often 
with  dolomite,  rnek-sn't,  and  anhydrite. 

Rock-salt,  massive  chlorido  of  sodiuna)  occurs  in  oeos  some- 
times 60  to  90  feet  in  thickness,  rudely  crystalline,  usually  stained 
rsd  from  an  admixture  of  red  sediment,  like  that  of  the  red  clays 
and  sandstones  among  which  the  salt-beds  occur. 

Ironstone.— Besides  the  iron  ore*  met  with  in  vein*  associated 
with  other  accompaniment*  of  metalliferous  lodes,  there  are  many 
whieh  were  doubtles*  formed  as  chemical  precipitates  on  the  floor* 
of  lakes  and  other  sheets  of  water.  Some  of  these  deposits  (eithet 
peroxide  or  carbonate  of  tho  protoxide  of  iron)  arise  from  pre- 
cipitation in  water  or  on  moist  ground  where  organic  matter,  espe- 
cially of  vegetable  origin,  has  decomposed.  The  hard  crust  of 
hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  which  forms  under  wet  or  boggy  soil  (moor, 
hand  fan,  beginm-ore)  is  an  example  of  such  s  deposit  now  in 
course  of  formation.  Where  tho  peroxide  has  been  reduced  and 
become  carbonate,  it  occurs  in  bed*  or  nodules  usually  mixed  with 
s  variable  proportion  of  clay  (day  ironstone),  and  sometimes  with  a 
good  deal  of  carbonaceous  matter  from  associated  vegetation  {black- 
band  ironstone).  Clay  iron-ore  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ores  of 
the  metal,  and  occurs  largely  1n  beds  and  nodules  in  the  Carboni- 
ferous system,  as  well  as  in  part*  of  the  Jurassic  series  in  Britain 
In  some  of  the  oldest  geological  formations  extensivo  beds  occur  of 
hematite  and  magnetite. 

Serpentine. — Tois  mineral  occurs  massive,  forming  large  bands  of 
rock.  In  some  places  it  may  have  been  an  original  deposit  from 
oceanic  water,  comparable  to  the  glauconite  found  filling  the 
chambers  of  >'oro)n.'ai/<nj,  and  occurring  extensively  both  in  ohl 
geological  formation*  and  on  the  present  ocean-floor.  The  terpen- 
tines associated  with  the  gneisses  and  other  crystalline  reek*  have 
had  this  origin  assigned  to  them  by  Sterry  Hunt  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  that  many,  probably  most,  serpentines  are  the 
results  of  the  alteration  of  pre-existing  rocks.  Tschcnnak  pointed 
out  that  much  serpentine  has  been  produced  by  the  hydration  and 
alteration  of  olivine,  and  this  view  has  been  confirmed  by  illustra- 
tions from  all  part*  of  the  world.  In  many  serpentines  the  form* 
of  the  original  crystals  of  olivine  may  still  be  detected.  Hence 
the  difficulty  in  understanding  how  there  could  be  intrusive  masses 
of  serpentine— a  hydra  ted  magnesian  silicate — is  now  removed,  for 
we  see  that  the  original  ollvine-rock*  m«y  have  been  intruded  a* 
molten  masses  whtch  would  preserve  their  external  characters  a* 
eruptive  rocks  though  undergoing  an  internal  conversion  into 
serpentina  With  many  Pala-sxoic  limestones,  and  more  particularly 
with  the  crystalline  beds  which  occur  among  the  schistose  roeks 
serpentine  it  frequently  associated.  Some  of  this  may  represent 
the  result  of  an  alteration  of  dolomite,  though,  ss  sbo- "  stated,  it 
may  with  more  probability  be  < 
deposit  of  a  m^neakn  silicate. 

2.  Compound  Both. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  rocks  in  this  division  consist  of 
two  or  more  minerals,  A  few  examples  occur,  however, 
|  where,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  their  mass,  the  rocks  are 
formed  of  only  one  mineral.  Strictly  speaking,  these  excep- 
tions should  be  placed  among  the  simple  rocka.  But  they 
are  so  closely  linked  with  the-  compound  masses  that  to 
separate  them  would  do  much  more  violence  to  geological 
continuity  than  any  harm  likely  to  arise  from  tie  present 
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urrangemeut  Besides,  a  rock  which,  like  obsidian,  muy 
appear  quit*  aimple  at  one  place  may,  at  a  short  distance, 
show  the  presence  of  other  minerals  entitling  it  to  a  place 
among  the  compound  rocks. 
(«.)  Mauit*  Bode*.—  Thii  important  division  consists 
,  entirely  of  rocks  which  have  Resulted  from  igneous 
u  Considered  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  these 
-m  may  be  described  as  mixtures  in  different  propor- 
tions of  silicates  of  alumina,  magnesia,  lime,  potash,  and 
soda,  usually  with  magnetic  iron  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and,  in  a  great  group  of  rocks,  with  an  excess  of  silicic 
acid,  existing  as  free  quarts.  Taking  this  last  feature  as  a 
basis  of  arrangement,  some  petrographers  have  proposed  to 
divide  the  igneous  rosks  into  an  acid  group,  including  such 
rocks  as  granite,  quartz -porphyry,  and  quartz  trachyte, 
where  the  percontage  of  silica  ranges  from  60  to  75,  and  a 
basic  group,  typified  by  such  rocks  as  leucite  lava  and  basalt, 
where  the  proportion  of  silica  is  only  about  50  per  cent. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  igneous  rocks  the  chief  silicate  is 
a  felspar,— the  number  of  rocks  where  the  felspar  is  repre- 
sented by  another  silicate  (as  leucite  or  nepheline)  being 
comparatively  few  and  unimportant  As  the  felspars  group 
themselves  into  two  great  aeries,  the  monoclinic  or  ortho- 
clase, and  the  triclinio  or  plagioclase,  the  former  with,  en 
the  whole,  a  preponderance  of  silica,  and  as  the  minerals 
*cur  under  tolerably  distinot  and  definite  conditions,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  divide,  the  felspar-bearing  massive  rocks 
into  two  series,— (1)  the  orthoclase  rocks,  having  orthoclase 
as  their  chief  silicate,  and  often  with  free  silica  in  excess, 
wd  (2)  the  plagioclase  rocks,  where  the  chief  silioate  is  somo 
species  of  tricliuic  felspar.  The  former  series  corresponds 
generally  to  the  acid  group  above  mentioned,  while  the 
plagioclase  rocks  are  on  the  .whole  decidedly  basic.  It 
has  been  objected  to  this  arrangement  that  tho  so-called 
plagioclase  felspars  are  in  reality  very  distinct  minerals, 
with  proportions  of  silica,  ranging  from  43  to  69  per 
cent ;  soda  from  0  to  12  ;  and  lime  from  0  to  20.  But 
m  the  state  of  minute  subdivision  in  which  the  minerals 
jeeur  in  many  igneous  rocks,  it  is  often  scarcely  possible 
to  determine  the  species  of  felspar. 

Without  attempting  here  any  formal  classification,  accord 
mg  either  to  relative  proportion  of  silica  or  to  the  distin- 
guishing felspar,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  arrange  the  following 
description  of  the  .massive  rocks  in  a  continuous  series,  with 
the  most  typical  acid  or  orthoclase  rocks  at  the  beginning, 
and  the  basio  felsparless  rocks  at  the  end. 

felspar, 
striated 

i  oligoolase  and  albite)  "may  often  be  observed  in 
imaller  quantity.  The  mica  in  moat  granites  seem*  to  be  the 
»ta»h  o?  mu«x>rlt«-vmriety,  usually  of  a  white  silvery  aspect; 
.r.rnetime*  it  is  dark  brown  or  hlnck,  and  belongs  to  biotite  (raag- 
„e*i»n  mica)  or  lepidomeUne.  Dr  Heddle  flnda  the  oommon  mica  of 
•>„,  KraniUw  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  to  be  a  new  variety,  which 
ho  has  called  haughtonite.  The  quarts  may  be  observed  to  form 
»  kind  of  paste  or  magma  wrapping  round  the  other  ingredient* 
■'see  fig  1 >.  It  is  only  in  cavities  of  the  granite  that  the  component 
ann-rs'ls  occur  a.  independent  well-formed  crystals,  and  there  too 
the Yrcrasory  minerals  Ire  chiefly  found,  such  as  beryl,  topaz,  tour, 

^>t"croicopie  examination  of  granite  by  Sorby  and  other  later 
bbeerreni  has  shown  that  the  quarts  is  full  of  eantsea  containing 
liquid  sometimes  in  such  number  M  to  amount  to  a  thousand* 
m  U.on.  in  a  cubio  inch.  The  Uquid  in  these  SBvWSS  affsan 
usually  to  be  water  containing  chlorides  of  sods  and  potash,  with 
sulnhatea  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime. 

Granites  vary  in  texture  from  extremely  oooree  crystalline  msasc?, 
with  cryaUU  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  to  line  granulai 'rocks  which 
Mm  into  elvsnite  or  felsite.  They  are  sometime*  porphyntio,  with 
lam  scattered  orthoclase  rrysU-U.  .  The  variety  known  as  graphic 
granite  U  distinguished  by  the  way  in  whioh  the  quart*  u  crystal- 
E3  through  the  felspar  fn  imperfect  or  hemihedrel  sheila  arranged 
!Sk  tCTonger  axea^nerally  SW,  -  "to  produo.  on  cross 
ftactnre  Oie  appearance  of  Hebrew  »> 


O-tnite  is  s  thoroughly  crystalline-granular  admixture  of 
mica,  and  quartz.  The  felspar  is  chiefly  orthoclase,  but 
triclinio  felspars  (as  oligoolase  and  albite)  may  often  be  obo 


fave  the  following  average  composition  : — Silica,  72  07;  alumina, 
4  81;  peroxide  of  iron,  222;  potash,  S'll:  soda,  279;  lime,  l  iv,, 
magnesia,  0  33  ;  loss  by  ignitionr  1.  09;  total,  100*0S,— with  a  meas 
specific  gravity  of  2 '6«. 

Granite  occurs  (1)  as  an  eruptive  rock,'  forming  huge  bosses,  which 
rise  through  other  formations  both  stratified  and  unstratified,  and 
sending  out  veins  into  the  surrounding  and  overlying  rocks,  which 
usually  show  evidence  of  much  alteration  ss  they  approach  tho 
granite  ;  (2)  connected  with  true  volcanic  rocks,  and  forming  pro- 
bably tho  lower  portions  of  masses  which  Sowed  out  at  the  surface 
as  lavas ;  and  (8)  in  the  heart  of  mountain  chains  and  elsewhere,  so 
ultimately  connected  with  metamorphic  rocks  as  to  suggest  that  it 
is  itself  a  final  stage  of  the  mctamorphism  of  rocks.  Granite  is  thus 
a  decidedly  'pluton  it  rock;  that  is,  it  has  consolidated  at  some  depth 
beneath  the  surface,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the  superficial 
volcanic  rocks,  such  ss  lavas,  which  have  flowed  out  above  ground 
from  volcanic  orifices. 

QuarUporphyry,  FeUiU-porphyry,  FtUtout,  FchiU.—Thcte  names 
are  given  to  different  condition*  under  which  orthoclase  and  quartz 
unite  to  form  a  massive  eruptive  rock  When  the  quartz  forms 
well-marked  grains,  blebs,  or  crystals,  the  rook  is  a  quartz-porphyry  j 
when  the  felspar  and  quarts  are  so  intimately  mixed  ss  to  appear 
to  the  eye  as  a  homogeneous  matrix,  the  rock  is  called  by  one  of  the 
other  epithets. 

Tho  base  of  the  rock,  whether  in  the  form  of  quartz-porphyry  or 
fclstone,  is  usually  exceedingly  compact  or  even  flinty  in  texture* 
Under  the  microscope  it  shows  the  microfelsitie  character,  the  true 
nature  and  origin  of  which  is  still  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
among  petrographers,  When  the  quartz  occurs  in  forms  visible  to 
the  naked  eye  it  usually  appears  ss  round  or  irregular  grains, 
varying  in  size  from  mere  specks  up  to  pieces  as  large  as  a  pea  ot 
larger.  1-eas  frequently  it  occurs  definitely  crystallized,  and  some- 
times in  perfect  doubly  terminated  pyramids. 

  -  -  —   .       . •      .         *  . i       »..»•  i  .  •       .t.:_  „ 


liesides  the  othoclase  of  the  diffused  matrix,  this 
in  crystalline  fragments  and  crystals,  which  sometimes  reach  tathe 
length  of  an  inch  or  more,  so  ss  to  give  a  markedly  porohyritie 
character  to  the  rock  Triclinio  felspars  usually  occur,  though 
perhaps  not  so  commonly  as  in  granite.  Mica  and  hornblende  are 
amongthe  meat  frequent  of  the  minerals  which  accompany  the  two 
e^entis!  constituents,  while  apatite,  magnetite,  and  pyrit*  are  not 


essential  constituents,  while  apatite,  I 
Infrequent  accessories.  , 

The  colours  of  quartz-porphyry  and  fclstone  depend  chiefly  upon 
those  of  the  felspar,  — flcsh-red,  reddish  .brown,  purple,  yellow,  bluish 
or  slate-grcy,  and  even  white,  being  in  different  place* ,  characteristia 
The  presence  of  much  mica  or  hornblende  gives  dark  grey,  brown, 
or  greenish  tint*  It  will  be  observed  In  this,  as  in  other  rocks 
containing  much  felspar,  that  the  colour,  besides  depending  on  tho 
hue  of  that  mineral,  is  greatly  regulated  by  the  nature  and  stage 
of  decomposition.  A  rock  weathering  externally  with  a  pale  yellow 
or  white  crust  msy  be  found  to  be  quite  dark  in  the  central  on- 

'^faESuni  qusrtx-porphyry  of  Dobrite,  near  Meissen  in 
Saxony  was  found  by  Kenlzsch  to  have  the  following  chomical 
composition  :-SUica,  7.6 -89. ;  alumina.  1S  W;  potash, 
0  «8;  lime,  0'«8;  magnesia,  0  98;  oxide  of  iron,  115;  wster,  1  "97  : 
total,  99-64,— specific  gravity,  S  49. 

Besides  the  differences  of  colour  already  referred  to,  minor  varieties 
in  composition  are  produced  by  the  relative  abundance  and  size  of 
the  felspar  crystals,  and  by  the  presence  of  mica  (mieacrou.  fuarU- 
.  porphyry,  micactow,  ftUU**,  or  fiXmU),  hornblende  {h<mibU»d,c 
quarU-porphyry  or  ftltlone),  or  other  sceesaory  ingredient  The 
variety  called  minette  consist*  of  a  felsite  base  with  crystals  ol 
orthoclase  and  dark  mica,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  micaceous  fel- 
stone,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  acid  felspor-rock*  (felstones) 
that  mica-porphyrite  does  to  the  more  basic  forms  (porv.hvntesj 
When  the  base  is  very  compact,  and  the  felspar -crystals  well  defined 
and  of  a  different  colour  from  the  base,  the  rock  aometime*  lakes  a 
good  polish,  and  may  be  used  with  effect  u  an  ornamental  stone 
In  ordinary  language  such  a  stone  is  classed  with  the  "marbles, 
under  the  name  of  «' porphyry."  „. 

Closely  related  to  the  quartz-porphynes  and  felstones,  or  which, 
indeed  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  variety,  comes  the  rock 
known  as  tlmn  or  tlvaniU.  This  is  a  Cornish  term  for  a  crystal 
line-granular  mixture  of  quartz  and  orthoclase,  forming  vein*  which 
proceed  from  granite,  or  occur  only  in  its  neighbourhood  e"<< 
....  It  forms  sn  immedistc  stage  1 


evidently  associated  with  it 

^uartzD|M>rphm  "»nd  'thT  other  varieties  included  under  this 
species  occur  (I)  with  plutonio  rocks,  a*  eruptive  bosses  or  veins, 
often  associated  with  granite,  from  which,  indeed,  the  .-Namte.  «• 
just  stated,  may  be  seen  to  proceed  directly;  of  frequent  occurrrnc* 
also  as  veins  and  irregularly  intruded  masses  amocg  highly  eon 
volutcd  rocks,  especially  when  these  have  l«en  more  or  less  met* 
moirhosed  ;  (2)  in  the  chimneys  of  old  velcanio  orifice*,  forming 
there  the  "neck"  or  plug  by  which  the  v.ut  is  filled  up;  *nd  If las 
truly  volcanic  rooks  which  have  been  erupted  si  the  surface  in  lli* 
form  of  flows  of  lav*,  either  fa)  submarine,  sa  in  the 
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Wales,  associated  with  the  marine  Ixwrer  Silurian  roc  let,  or  (•) 
subierial,  as  probably  in  the  quarti-porphyry  of  Arran,  and  perhaps 
in  til*  aoriea  of  the  "  green-slates  ami  porphyries  "  of  the  Silurian 
system  in  Cumberland,  which  Professor  Kamsav  haa  conjectured  to 
be  the  product*  of  a  snbaerial  volcano. 

Pikhtton*  (PMiaUe)  it »'  glassy  rock,  baring  a  piteh-Uk*  or  resinous 
Inatre,  and  a  black  or  dark -green  colour  ranging  through  ahades  of 
green,  brown,  and  yellow  to  "nearly  white.  It  it  essentially  an 
orthoclase  rock,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  natural  glass  of  many  of 
the  more  granular  or  crystalline  orthoclase  rocks,  such  aa  the  quarti- 
porphyries  or  falsi  toe.  Examined  microscopically,  it  ia  found  to 
eonsist  of  glass  in  which  are  diffused,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
hair-like  microlites,  angular  or  irregular  grains,  or  more  definitely 
formed  crystals.  The  pit.  intone  of  Corriegilla,  in  the  island  of 
i  abundant  green,  feathery,  and  dendritic  microUtes  of 


a  pyroxenic  character  (see  fig.  3). 
Accordin 


iing  to  Dnrochcr  the  mean  compoaition  of  pitehatone  ia — 
70'6;  alumina,  15-0;  potnah,  1-0;  soda,  2-4;  lime,  1-2; 
magnesia,  0  0 ;  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  2  *S ;  loss  by  ignition, 
6H,    The  mean  specific  gravity  is  given  as  2  34. 

ritchstons  Is  found  either  an  intrusive  dykes,  veins,  or  bosses, 
probably  in  close  connexion  with  former  volcanic  activity,  or  in 
theeta  which,  like  the  porphyritic  pitchstone  of  the  Isle  of  Eigg, 
flowed  out  at  tho  surface  as  lava-streams. 

LipariU  {Skyelite,  Quartt-trathyU)  ia  an  orthoclase  rock  con- 
taining an  excess  of  silica  which  usually  appears  in  distinct  grains 
or  in  doubly  terminated  pyramids.  The  orthoclaae,  which  is  of  the 
variety  termed  sanidine,  is  sparingly  accompanied  with  tnclinic 
felspar.  Other  frequent  ingredients  are  magnesia-mica,  hornblende, 
sugite,  apatite,  and  magnetite.  Considerable  diversity  exists  in  the 
texture  of  this  rock.  Some  varieties  are  coarse  and  granitoid  in 
character,  and  are  regarded  by  some  petrographers  as  the  equiva- 
lents in  Tertiary  times  of  the  granite  of  older 


From  this  crystalline  aspect  intermediate  varieties  may  be 
like  the  quarts-porphyries,  passing  by  degrees  into  mor 
distinctly  vitreous  rocks.  Throughout  all  these  gradi 
ever,  a  characteristic  ground  mass  can  be  seen  under  tho  microscope 
having  a  glassy,  enamel-like,  orporccllanous  character.  An  analysis 
by  Vom  K*.th  of  a  rhyolite  from  the  Euganean  Hills  gave— silica, 
76  03;  alumina,  13-32;  soda,  6'29;  potaab,3S3;  protoxide  of  iron, 
174;  magnesia,  030;  lime,  0  65;  loss,  0  32;  total,  101-68,— 
spe  -ific  gravity,  2-558.  Llparite  ia  a  volcanic  rock  of  late  geologi- 
cal date  occurring  in  the  form  of  erupted  lavas. 

Obtuiian  is  a  volcanic  glass  representing  the  vitreous  condition  of 
a  highly  sUicatcd  sanidine-rock,  such  aa  liparite.  It  resembles 
bo'.tic  g^asa,  having  a  perfect  eonehoidal  fracture,  and  breaking  into 
slurp  splinters,  serai-transparent  or  translucent  at  the  edges.  The 
colours  of  the  rock  are  black,  brown,  or  greyish-green,  rarely  ysllow, 
blue,  or  red,  but  not  infrequently  streaked  or  banded  with  paler 
and  darker  lines.  When  a  thin  slice  of  obsidian  is  prepared  for  tit* 
microscropo  it  is  found  to  be  very  pale  yellow,  grey,  or  nearly 
colourless.  On  being  magnified  it  shows  that  the  usual  dark 
colours  are  almost  always  produced  by  the  presence  of  minute  cry** 
tals,  needles,  and  blae'c  hair-like  bodies,  In  rare  examples  tho 
obsidian  appears  aa  s  perfect  glass  without  any  foreign  admixture. 
Tho  minute  crystals  and  hairdike  bodies  sometimes  so  increase  in 
abundance  a*  to  make  the  rock  loao  the  aspect  of  a  glass  and  assume 
that  of  a  dull  flint-like  sr  enamel-like  stone.  This  devitrification 
can  only  be  properly  atudied  with  the  microscope.    Again  little 


granules'  WuruliUs)  of  a  dull  grey  enamel  (pcartstone)  appear, 
irid  in  some  parts  of  the  rock  »o  abundantly  aa  to  alter  its  character 
and  convert  it  from  obsidian  into  pearlstona.  Tho  average  chemical 
composition  of  the  rock  is— allies,  710;  alumina,  13  8;  potash, 
4-0-  soda,  8-2-  lime,  11;  magnesia,  0  6;  oxides  of  iron  and  man- 
gnncse,  37;  loss,  0  6  ;  toUl,  100  0  -mean  specific  gravity  2  40 
Obsidian  occurs  a*  a  product  of  the  volcanoes  of  late  geological 

F/W*o»<  {Perm  i.  another  vitreous  condition  of  sanidine  lava. 
As  its  name  denotes,  it  consists  of  vitreous  or  enamel-like  globules, 
occasionally  assuming  polygonal  forms  by  mutual  pressure.  These 
alobulc*  sometimes  constitute  the  entire  rock,  their  outer  portions 
■hading  off  into  each  otlier  so  as  to  form  a  compact  mass  ;  b  other 
cases  they  are  separated  by  and  cemented  in  a  compact  glass  or 
enamel  They  consist  of  successive  very  thin  shells,  which,  in  a 
transverse  section,  are  seen  as  concentric  rings,  usually  full  of  the 
•amo  kind  of  hair-like  crystallites  and  crystals  as  in  obsidian. 
Occasionally  there  are  found  among  them  true  sphcnihtes  where  th* 
internal  rtructuro  is  radiating  fibrous.  When  such  apherulites 
occupy  the  main  mass  they  give  riso  to  sjihtrulUerock. 
Pumice  is  a  genorsl 


term  for  tho  cellulsr  and  filamentous  or 


froth-like  parts  of  lavas.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  form 
of  the  obsidians,  showing  under  tho  microscope  the  usually  vitreous 
characters,  and  possessing  a  sps«in«  gravity  of  2  0  to  2  53  though, 
owing  to  its  porous  nature,  it  posscsseagre.it  buoyancv  and  readily 
floats  on  water.  At  Hawaii,  however  *o,ne  of  the  pyroxenic  or 
olivine  lavas  give  rise  to  a  pumiccoui  frali  whuh  lis*  the  usual 
outward  characters  of  ordinary  puna*. 


The  locks  enumerated  np  in  this  point  are  all .orthoclase-rocks, 
and  markedly  siliceous,  frequently  showing  their  excess  of  silica  it 
the  form  of  quartz  grains  or  crystals.  In  the  succeeding  group  frn 
quart*  is  not  found  as  a  marked  constituent,  although  occasional); 
it  occurs  in  some  quantity.  In  this  aeries  syenite  may  be  regarded 
as  Use  equivalent  of  granite  in  the  quaitxoee  series,  orthoclase  por- 
phyry of  quart*- porphyry  and  folatone,  and  trachyte  of  liparite. 

Sytnitt.  —According  to  the  modern  nomenclature,  this  name, 
which  was  formerly  given  in  Kngland  to  a  granite  with  horn- 
blende replacing  mica,  is  now  restricted  to  a  rock  consisting  essen- 
tially of  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  hornblende,  to  which  plagio- 
clase,  quartz,  and  mica  arc  occasionally  added.  The  name  syenite, 
first  used  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  tho  rock  of  Svone,  was  introduced 
by  Werner  as  a  scientific  designation,  and  applied  to  the  rock  of  the 
Plauenscher-Grund,  Dresden.  Werner  afterwards,  however,  made 
that  rock  a  greenstone.  The  base  of  all  syenites  like  that  of 
granites  is  crystalline,  without  a  trace  of  any  amorphous  substance 
between  tho  crystals,  such  as  most  igneous  rocks  contain.  Hence 
the  texture  i*  of  that  crystalline  kind  commonly  known  as 
granitic. 

The  typical  syenite  of  the  I'lauenscher-Crund,  formerly  dose ri bed 
as  s  coarse-grained  mixture  of  flesh-coloured  orthoclase  and  black 
hornblende,  containing  no  quarU,  aud  with  no  indication  of 
plagioelase,  was  regarded  as  a  normal  ortWIasc-hornblcnde  rock 
Microscopical  research  has,  however,  shown  that  well-striated  tri- 
clinia felspar,  as  well  as  quart*,  occurs  in  it  its  compoaitjon  is 
shown  by  tho  following  analysis:— silica,  6»-83;  alumina,  U'85, 
protoxide  of  iron,  7*1 ;  lime,  4  43;  magnesia,  2  61 ;  potash,  657, 
soda,  2-44;  water,  *<•.,  1 -2»  ;  total,  101 -03.  The  sverage  specific 
gravity  of  syenite  is  from  2  "7  5  to  2*90. 

Syenite  occurs  under  conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  granite 
is  found ;  it  has  been  erupted  in  large  irregular  mosses,  especially 
among  metemorphic  rocks,  as  well  as  in  smaller  liosses  and  veins. 

OrlWoK  Porphyry  (Qtmrl-JtM  Porjihnry)  is  an  orthoclase  rock 
containing  no  quartz,  or  a  very  sparing  admixture  of  that  mineral, 
but  with  a  little  plagioelase,  and  not  nnfrequently  with  some  horn 
blende  and  dark  biotite.  It  contains  from  55  to  05  per  cent,  of  silica 
It  differs  thus  from  quartz- porphyry  and  felstone  in  its  Mnallcr  pro- 
portion of  silica,  but  the  distinction  is  one  which,  except  by 
chemical  or  microscopical  analyses,  must  often  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish between  the  fine  compact  felstones  and  the  orthoclase  por- 
phyries, especially  when  the  latter  contain  freo  quartz.  This  rock  is 
sometimes  termed  syenite-porphyry,  since  it  is  associated  with 
syenite  much  in  the  same  wsy  that  elvanite  is  with  granite.  It  it 
like  syenite  a  plutonio  rock,  and  occurs  in  veins,  dykes,  snd  in- 
trusivo  sheets.  Probably,  however,  many  of  tho  so-called  "fee 
stone*  "  which  occur  as  lavas,  contemporaneously  ejected  with  th* 
older  Palaeozoic  formations,  are  really  orthoelase-porphyrics. 

Treehytt,  a  term  (originallv  applied  to  a  large  series  of  modem 
volcanic  rocks  possessing  a  characteristic  roughness  0»ex»»)  under 
the  finger,  is  now  restricted  to  rocks  consisting  essentially  of 
sanidine,  with  more  or  less  triclinic  felspar,  usually  with  horn- 
blende,  biotite,  or  augite,  and  sometimes  with  magnetite  and 
apatite.  In  microscopic  structure  the  rock  is  distinguishable  from 
the  quartz-trachytes  or  lipsrites  by  the  absence  or  feeble  development 
of  any  inicrofelsitit!  ground-mas^,  snd  in  general  by  the  presence  or  a 
jKwphyritic  base,  consisting  cither  of  a  pure  glass  or  of  one  with  dc 
vitrification  products.  The  average  composition  of  trachyte  may 
be  stated  thus  :— silica,  60"0;  alumina,  17  0;  protoxide  of  iron, 
8-0;  magnesia,  1'0;  lime,  3  "5;  soda,  4'0;  potash,  6'0;  loss  by 
ignition,  15.  Average  specific  gravity,  2 -«!>.  Trachyte  is  a  vol 
caaic  rock  of  Tertiary  and  post -Tertiary  date. 

Phonal  iu  {CiitikttoHe),  a  term  suggested  by  tho  metallic  ringing 
sound  emitted  by  the  compact  varieties  when  struck,  is  applied  to  s 
mixture  of  sanidine  felspar  and  nepheline  with  hornblende  ond 
usually  nosesn.  An  average  specimen  contained  silica,  577 ;  alu- 
mina, 20-6;  potash,  6-0;  soda,  7-0;  lime,  1  "5  ;  magnesia,  0  5;  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  8  5;  loss  by  ignition.  3-2  per  cent.  The 
specific  gravity  may  be  taken  as  about  2T>8.  Phonolito  is  sometimes 
found  Splitting  Into  thin  slabs  which  can  be  used  for  roofing  pur- 
poses. Occasionally  it  assumes  a  porphvritic  texture  from  th? 
presence  of  lorpc  crystals  of  sanidine  or  of  hornblende.  When  the 
r»ck  is  jKirtly  decomposed  and  takes  a  somewhat  porous  texture,  it 
resembles  trachyte  in  appearance. 

Like  trachyte,  nhonout*  is  a  thoroughly  volcanic  rock  and  of  lste 
geological  date.  It  occurs  sometimes  filling  the  pi|*s  of  volcanic 
orifices,  sometimes  as  sheets  which  have  U-en  poured  out  in  theforoe 
of  lava-streams,  snd  sometimes  as  dykes  and  veins. 

In  the  rocks  enumerate!  up  to  this  joint  the  essential  felspm 
constituent  is  orthoclase ;  in  the  felspar  rocks  now  to  be  described 
tho  corresponding  ingredient  is  nearly  always  some  triclinic  form. 
In  tlm  volcanic  rocks  of  this  series  there  is  usually  some  mineral  of 
the  hornblende  or  augite  family  present  in  such  quantity  as  to  give 
a  green  or  even  black  colour  to  the  mass. 

hin-hyriie  may  bous-  d  as  the  designation  of  rocks  which  consist' 
c'senintiy  of  snn.c  trielinic  felsjar,  snd  show  s  glassy  or  partially 
ikvitribed  ground-mass  containing  abundant  crystal*  of  plagioelase 
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•nil  megm-titc  or  titaniferous  iron,  and  sometimes  hornblende, 
a.n^te,  or  mica.  These  rock*  include  many  varieties  which  hare  not 
jet  been  thoroughly  examined.  The  texture  varies  from'  coarse 
cry*talUne-gramilar  to  exceedingly  close-grained,  and  passes  oc- 
casionally oven  into  vitreous.  Porphyrite  is  a  volcanic  rock  very 
characteristic  of  the  kter  |«ls?c*oic  formations,  occurring  there  as 
ioter»t  ratified  lava-beds,  and  in  eruptive  sheets,  dykes,  reins,  and 
irre^iUr  bosses. 

liijrilc  {tirectittoiu  in  part)  is  a  crystalliuo  mixture  of  oliguclaae 
or  some  allied  felspar  and  hornblende  with  magnetic  iron  and  apatite. 
Whric  frci  quartz  occurs  the  rock  is  called  qaartz-dicfrUc  The 
more  cotn|iact  dark  varieties  have  been  termed  ajhhaxite.  The 
chemical  composition  of  this  rock  may  be  taken  to  be — 
6312;  alumina,  16  0;  potash,  13;  soda,  2-2;  lime,  6-3; 
CO;  oxides  of  iion  and  manganeie,  1 « -0  ;  loss  by  ignition, 
10.  The  mean  specific  gravity  is  about  2'95.  Diorito  occurs  as  an 
eruptive  rock  under  eontUtion*  similur  to  those  of  cjiurtx-ponihyry 
ssa  syenite.  It  is  found  in  paleozoic  volcanic  regions,  as  in  North 
Walen,  in  "oeck"-like  inas*es  which  may  mark  the  position  of  score 
of  the  volcanic  orifices  of  eruption. 

ympyttU  i3  n  name  given  to  certain  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks  consist- 
ing of  a  ptagjoclase  felspar  and  hornblende  in  a  fine-grained  ground- 
mass.  They  are  subject  to  considerable  alteration,  the  hornblende 
tang  coo  verted  into  rpidotc.  Some  qu.'utzifvrotu  propylites  liavs 
been  described  by  Zii'kcl  from  Clarence  King's  Surrey  of  the  40th 
ftralUJ,  wherein  tho  quartz  abounds  in  liquid  cavities  containing 
briskly  moving  bubbles,  and  sometimes  double  enclosures  with  an 
interior  of  liquid  carbonic  acid. 

lIorabltndt-AmUrile  is  a  rock  of  late  geological  date  consisting  of 
a  piagioclaae  felspar  and  hornblende  oiten  with  a  little  ssuidice. 
The  ground- maw  is  frequently  quite  crystalline,  or  shows  a  small 
proportion  of  a  fciaitic  nature,  with  niicrolitea  and  granules.  When 
the  rock,  contains  free  quartz  it  is  called  DaciU. 

In  th%  next  series  of  rocks  augite  plays  a  similar  part  to  that  taken 
by  hornblende  in  the  foregoing  specie*. 

Liatasc — This  name  ha*  brvn  given  to  certain  dark  green  or  black 
eruptive  rocks  found  in  the  older  geological  formations  and  consist- 
ing essentially  of  a  triclinia  or  nlagiodaee  felspar,  augite,  magnetic 
or  titaniferous  iron,  sometimes  olivine,  and  usually  with  more  or  less 
of  a  diffused  greenish  s ubstance  which  luu  resulted  from  the  altera- 
tion of  tho  augite  or  olivine.  The  texture  is  sometimes  quite  crys- 
talline; in  other  cases  it  shows  a  felsiiic  ground-mass.  Except  that 
(be  so-called  diabases  are  conOQcd  to  Palwoioie  rocks  and  the  basalt* 
to  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  formations,  thcro  seems  no  essential  dis- 
faction  between  these  two  groups,  though,  of  course,  as  tho  diabases 
are  much  older  and  have  been  far  longer  exposed  to  rnetamorphic 
proccueA,  they  are  in  general  less  fresh  than  tho  basalts. 

Mr'aphyrc  "is  a  term  wliich  lias  been  so  variously  used  that  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  taken  roust  always  be  explained.    Thus  Seuft 
icn    1  it  «s  a  rock  having  an  indistinctly  mixed  dimeter,  with 
colour*  ranging  from  dirty  greenish-brown,  or  reddish-grey,  or 
(ne-:ni.ih  blink-brown,  to  a  complete  bluek ;  hard  and  tough  when 
i:.  >h,  and  then  showing  crystals  of  reddish  •grey  labradonte,  with 
M.i..r.ietic  titaniferous  iron,  and  usually  with  carbonates  of  limo  and 
irv.n,  and  forruginous  chlorite  (di'W.ite),  in  crystalline  grains  ;  com- 
i  orearthy.or  sometimes  poq>hyrilic  or  amygdaloida!.  Neumann 
:i,'ncs  mcKphyre  as  a  close-grained  rock,  very  often  emygda- 
i-lal,  composed  essentially  of  labradonte,  with  an  undetermined 
•.l.-.-.ite,  some  titaniferous  iron,  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  iron,  and 
Mine  times  crystals  of  augite,  rubellan,  and  mica.     Zirkcl  called 
it  generally  ciypto-crystalline,  sometimes  porpliyriiic,  vciy  often 
amvgdaloi  .tat  rorlc,  connoting  of  a  mixture  of  oligoclaas  ana  augite 
tritri  magnetic  iron.    Lastly,  Rosenbusch  proposes  to  restrict  it  to 
thor.c  plnrrirwlase-atiglte  rocks  which  contain  olivine,  and  posse.-w  a 
alt  Ml  porphyry  ground-mass.    There  can  be  little  doobt  that,  like 
tj;  so-called  diabases,  the  melaphyres  are  manly  older  farms  of  tlie 
..•■cat  basalt-family 

Auj.lt-An'ltsiU  is  tho  name  given  to  certain  dark  eruptive  rocks  of 
Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  date  which  consist  of  a  tricllnio  felspar 
(digoclaae,  or  some  species  ratlier  richer  in  silica  than  labradonte) 
sad  augite,  with  sometime*  sonidine,  hornblende,  biotite,  magnetite, 
or  apntite,  and  in  some  varieties  quartz.  The  compotitiou  of  an 
exempts  from  Santorin,  erupted  in  the  year  1666,  was  found  to  be  as 
fellows :— oilies,  67  8S;  alumina,  1572;  magnesia,  118;  limo, 
*«0;  soda,  S-Ot;  potash,  1««;  oxides  of  iron,  I "94;  loss  by 
igniti  n,  v"36  ;  total,  101  '06.    Mean  specific  gravity,  275. 

fatafl — Under  this  term  are  included  those  widespread  and  Im- 
portant volcanic  rock*  which  consist  of  a  triclinie  felspar,  probably 
always  labradonte,  augite,  olivine,  and  magnetic  or  titaniferous 
iron,  with  np»tit<-,  and  sometimes  aanidine  or  nepheline.  The  more 
rwUlline  varieties  are  known  as  doUriU,  while  those  of  in 


i  texture  have  been  termed  anamert/e.tbe  more  close-grained 
Mack  heavy  kinds  being  distinctively  batalls.  The  chemical  com- 
position rf  an  average  variety  may  be  set  down  as  silica,  45  '0 ; 
ilanassa,  15-0;  magnesia,  6  8;  lime,  10  8;  soda,  3  5;  potash,  I  S; 
oxides  of  ires,  and  manganese,  15 1);  loss  by  ignition,  3  0.  Mean 
specific  gravity,  2-95. 


Zirktl  has  described  under  the  name  of  1 

which  the  part  of  the  felspar  is  played  by 
some  cases  nepheline,  in  others  leucite. 

Basalt  occurs  as  dykes  and  veins,  intrusive  bosses  and  sheets,  ana 
successive  contemporaneous  flows.    It  often  presents  a 
structure,  as  at  StatTa  and  the  Giant's  Causeway,  whence  I ' 
has  been  populsrlv  termed  basaltic 

TaelijflUt  is  a  black  volcanic  glass  often  fonad  in  osaodstion  with 
basalt,  of  wliich  indeed  it  is  merely  the  vitreous  coaditioa.  Thus  s 
basalt -dyko  sometimes  shows  a  thin  crust  of  this  pitch  .like  imbalance 
on  its  walls,  where  the  molten  rock  was  first  suddenly  cooled. 

PatagoHttt  is  a  volcanic  glass  related  to  basalt,  and  found  in 
fragments  in  some  tuffs. 

OaUro  (DviJlage-roci)  ii  a  compound  of  a  triclinic  ffllnpar  and 
diallagc  cJUn  with  olivine,  and  also  very  generally  with  magnetic 
or  titaniferous  iron  and  apatite,  mo«  rarely  with  hornblende.,  biotite, 
or  quartz.  An  average  chemical  composition  is  silica,  60  O  •  alumina 
IS  O;  magnesia,  7t>;  lime,  10-0;  soda,  2-6  j  potash,  04;  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  lJ-fi;  loss  by  ignition,  Jf-5.  Mean  specific 
gravity,  21*6. 

A  very  few  crystalline  massive  rooks  occur  without  felspar  as  an 
essential  constituent;  but  they  are  of  comparatively  little  importance 
as  rock-masses,  though  interesting  in  themselves  and  sometime*  ot 
considerable  beauty. 

PtirriU  is  a  rock  rich  in  olivine,  usually  ma:.?  or  less  serprntinired, 
with  augite,  magnetite,  or  ilmenite,  sad  a  little  brown  biotite,  horn- 
blende, or  apatite. 

Suljftiu  is  a  mixture  of  olivine,  augite,  sad  red  garnet 

Oariiet-o/itifw-roei-  is  composed  of  olivine,  disllage,  and  game,. 

£attaJiU-o{i\vit-rock  consists  of  olivine  and  enstatite  Ibrunzito 
or  hj-pertthene)  with  magnetite  or  chromite. 

Lkcr;oUl4  is  a  mixturo  of  olivine,  pyroxene,  picotite,  and  nasally 
some  magnetite. 

EclogU*  is  a  oompcunu  of  garnet  an 
(hornblende). 

Dun  He  is  a  mixture  of  olivine  and  chromite,  found  with  serpentina 
LimlurgiU  is  co  mposcii  oi  cnr^tuls  of  olivine,  augite.  and  mag- 
netite, in  a  base  more  or  less  vitreous, 

(6.)  SrhiMote  or  Folioied  Itocl*.— These  form  an  exceed- 
ingly well-defined  characteristic  series.  They  an  distin- 
guished from  the  massive  rocks  by  the  possession  of  an 
internal  arrangement  into  more  or  less  closely  parallel  layers 
or  folia,  consisting  of  materials  which  have  assumed  a 
crystalline  character  along  these  layers.  The  layers  may 
be  composed  of  only  one  mineral,  but  are  usually  of  two 
or  more,  which  occur  either  in  distinct,  often  alternate, 
laminoo  or  intermingled  in  the  same  layer.  More- 
over, the  layers  are  not  usually  continuous  for 

strikingly 
"  reappearing  after 
plane.  They  are 
likewise  characteristically  welded,  as  it  were,  into  each 
other,  the  crystalliue  particles  of  one  lamina  being  so  inter- 
mingled with  thoso  of  the  layers  above  and  .below  it  that 
the  whole  coheres  as  a  tough  not  cosily  fissile  mass.  Though 
arranged  in  distinct  layers,  a  echtstose  rock  is  usually  dis- 
tinguishod  from  an  ordinary  sedimentary  one  by  the  irregu 
larity  of  its  lamination,  and  by  a  remarkable  and  eminently 
distinctive  puckering  or  crumpling  of  the  folia.  The  vast 
plications  which  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  running  up 
the  face  of  a  mountain  are  repeated  on  a  smaller  scale  in 
hand  specimens,  and  even  down  to  such  proportions  as  can 
only  be  seen  with  a  microscope.  Aa  already  stated,  tha 
origin  of  these  rocks  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion. 
That  thoy  are  mctamorphoBcd  sediments,  and  not  original 
chemical  precipitates,  is  the  general  opinion  of  geologist*. 
See  part  iv. 

A  foliated  rock  showing  this  characteristic  Irregular 
fisaility  in  a  marked  degree  is  termed  a  "  schist"  This 
word,  placed  after  the  distinguishing  mineral  of  the  rock,  is 
used  as  the  name  of  the  rock,  as  mica  schist,  chlorite-schiet, 
hornblende-schist  If  the  mass  loses  its  fissile  tendency 
owing  to  the  felting  together  of  tho  component  mineral 
into  a  tough  coherent  whole,  the  word  rock  is  usually  sub- 
stituted for  schist,  as  in  hornblende-rock,  actinolite-rock,  and 
so  on.  There  are  tfius  threo  kinds  of  fi-  sility  among  recks  t 
—(1)  that  of  original  d.^pofi;,  r  ;  in  i this  is  termed 


a  short  space.  As  a  rule  thoy  aro  stri 
thickening  out  and  then  dying  away,  and 
an  interval  on  the  same  or  a  different 
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lamination ;  (2)  that  of  cleavage,  as  in  clay  slate  ;  (3)  that 
of  foliation,  as  in  the  schists.  There  is  a  fourth  kind  of 
divisional  planes,  that  of  joints,  sometimes  so  closely  placed 
together  as  almost  to  rival  the  others,  as  will  be  pointed  out 
in  part  iv. 

Miea-tchist  (Mica-tlatc)  is  s  schistose  n&Ti'gkte  of  qosrtz  and  mica. 
The  relative  proportions  of  the  two  minerals  vary  widely  even  in 


the  same  mass  of  "rock.  Each  is  arranged  in  lenticular  wavy  lamina). 
The  quarts  shows  grater  inconstancy  in  the  number  and  thickness' 
of  its  folio.  Frequently  a  layer  of  this  mineral  may  often  be  seen  to 
swell  ont  to  a  thickness  of  an  inch  or  more,  and,  dwindling  rapidly- 
down  to  s  mere  thread,  disappear.  The  quarts  may  often  be  ob- 
served to  retain  a  granular  character  like  that  of  quarts-rock,  DO 
doubt  indicative  of  its  originally  sedimentary  origin  (see  fig.  6). 
The  mica  lias  in  thin  platea,  sometimes  so  dovetailed  into  each 
other  as  to  form  long  continuous  irregular  crumpled  folia,  separating 
the  quarts  layers,  and  often  in  the  form  of  thin  spangles  and  mem- 
branes running  in  the  quarts.  Among  the  accessory  minerals, 
garnet,  felspar,  snd  hornblende  are  not  infrequent  Mica-schist 
forms  extensive  regions  in  Norway,  Scotland,  the  Alps,  snd  other 
parts  of  Europe,  in  eonnexion  with  other  members  of  the  schistose 
family  of  rocks.  It  is  also  found  encircling  granite  masses  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  as  a  metsmorphic  zone  a  mile  or  so  broad,  which 
lhadea  away  into  the  unaltered  strata  of  grcywscke  or  slate  outside. 

Though  the  possession  of  s  fissile  structure,  showing  abundant 
divisional  surfaces  covered  with  glistening  mica,  is  characteristic  of 
mica-schist,  ws  must  distinguish  between  this  structure  snd  that  of 
many  micaceous  sandstones  which  can  be  split  into  thin  seams  each 
splendent  with  the  sheen  of  its  mica-flakes.  A  little  examination 
•  ill  «how  that  in  the  latter  ease  the  mica  has  not  crystallised  in. 
Xiiu,  bat  exists  merely  in  the  form  of  detached  worn  series,  widt  h, 
though  lying  on  the  same  general  plain,  are  not  welded  into  each 
ether  as  in  a  schist ;  also  that  the  quarts  does  not  exist  in  folia  but 
in  round vd  separate  (rains. 

GntiM  is  a  crystalline  schistose  aggregate  of  the  same  minerals  as 
In  granite— felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  The  relative  proportions  of 
these  minerals,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ere  grouped  with 
each  other,  give  rise  to  numerous  varieties  of  the  rock.  As  a  role 
the  folia  are  coarser  and  the  schistose  character  leas  perfect  than  in 
mica-schist.  Soimdimes  the  quartz  lief,  in  tolerably  pure  bands  a 
foot  or  even  more  in  thickness  with  pistes  of  mica  scattered  thrcuch 
it    Th«e  quarts  lsyor.  may  be  replaced  by  a 


of  quarts  and  felspar,  or  the  felspar  will  take  the  form  of  lade 
lAiticulsr  folia,  while  the  mica  runs  abundantly  through  the  rock, 
and  by  its  own  ready  cleavage  imparts  a  fissile  structure  to  the  whole. 
Sometimes  the  mica  is  mostly  or  wholly  replaced  by  hornblende,  in 
other  cases  by  tale  (vrctogiHt-fwits).  Like  mice-schist,  e.-.vx-n 
occupies  a  large  space  in  regions  where  the  older  geologi  :al  forma- 
tions come  to  the  surface.  Varieties  of  it  are  also  found  in  the 
metamorphic  zone  encircling  some  masses  of  granite.  So  coarse  :m 
the  texture  of  msny  gneisses  that  they  cannot,  in  hand-specimens  nor 
even  in  large  blocks,  be  certainly  discriminated  from  granite.  In 
such  cases  it  is  only  by  examination  in  the  field  and  the  detection 
of  clear  evidence  of  foliated  structure  that  their  true  character  can 
be  determined. 

An  interesting  and  important  variety  is  mat  with  in  some  mcion* 
of  gneiss  snd  Schist,  viz.,  conglomerate  bands  in  which  pebbles  of 
quartz  and  other  materials  from  lest  than  an  inch  to  more  than  a  frwt 
in  diameter  are  imbedded  in  a  foliated  matrix.  Examples  of  this 
kind  are  found  in  the  pass  of  the  Ttte  Noir  between  Martighy  and 
C'hamouui,  in  N.  W.  Ireland,  in  the  islands  of  Bute  and  IsW,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Argyllshire.  These  enclosures  are  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished Irom  the  ordinary  water-worn  blocks  of  true  conglomer- 
ates; but  the  original  matrix  which  encloses  them  has  been  so  altered 
ss  to  acquire  a  micaceous  foliated  structure,  snd  to  wrap  the  pebbles 
round  ss  with  a  kind  of  glaze.  These  facts  are  of  considerable 
value  in  regard  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  crystalline  echista 

CfranuliU  (LtptynUe)  is  a  crystalline  schistose  aggregate  of 
orthoclase  and  quartz,  with  Some  garnet  and  kyanite. 

CkUmtt-Khist  (or  Chloriu-tlaU)  is  a  schistose  aggregate  of  green 
chlorite,  often  with  some  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  or  talc  The  more 
massive  forms  (lapis  ollaris,  potstone)  can  be  cut  ss  building  stone, 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  domestic  use. 

Talc-tcKM  is  a  schistose  aggregate  of  whitish-green  or  yellowish 
talc  often  combined  with  felspar  or  quartz.  Dr  Heddle  has  recently 
shown  that  many  so-called  talc-schists  contain  no  talc,  but  owe 
tbsir  unctuous  cbsrscter  to  a  variety  of  miea  (margarodite). 

BomkleiuU-ttJiitt  is  a  schistose  mass  of  block  or  dark-green  horn- 
blende, bnt  often  interleaved  with  felspar,  quartz,  or  mica.  When 
the  schistose  character  disappears,  the  mass  becomes  a  hornblende 
rock  (amphibolite).  When  the  variety  sctinolite  occurs  instead  of 
common  hornblende  it  forms  set i noli tc-schist 

Numerous  other  varieties  of  schists  have  been  described,  but  tbey 
occupy  very  subordinate  places  among  the  foliated  rocks.  Tbe> 
following  analyses  show  the  chemical  composition  of  the  more 
important  of  those  which  have  been  enumerated :— 
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As  the  disappearance  of  the  schistose  structure  produces 
a  crystalline  amorphous  compound  like  that  of  a  massive 
or  ordinary  igneous  rock,  we  are  brought  at  last  round 
again  to  rocks  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  those 
to  which  elsewhere  an  igneous  origin  is  assigned.  In 
gneiss,  for  example,  the  same  minerals  occur  which  form 
granite,  and  possess  a  crystalline  character.  Any  process, 
such  as  irregular  internal  motion  of  the  mass,  which  could 
destroy  the  schistose  structure  and  produce  a  thoroughly 
granite-like  texture,  would  give  rise  to  a  rock  which,  what, 
ever  its  previous  history  might  tm*e  been,  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  granite.  That  such  internal  transforma- 
tions have  taken  place  amoog  the  crystalline  gnefasose 
masses  can  hardly  be  doubted.  And  thus,  at  the  one  end 
of  the  schistose  series,  we  may  have  ordinary  unaltered  sedi- 
matit ;  at  the  other,  after  many  intermediate  stages,  a 
thoroughly  crystalline  amorphous  rock  like  granite  or 
eyeaite. 

II.  Fragments!  (Clastic)  Bocks. 

This  great  series  embraces  all  rocks  of  a  secondary  or 
derivative  origic ;  in  jtLer  words,  all  formed  of  par- 


ticles which  had -previously  existed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  another  form,  and  the  accumulation  and  -consoli- 
dation of  which  gave  rise  to  new  compounds.  Some  of 
thwie  rocks  have  been  produced  by  the  mechanical  action  of 
running  water,  such  as  gravel,  sand,  and  mud ;  others  have 
arisen  from  the  gathering  together  of  the  remains  of  once 
living  plants  or  animals ;  others  Lave  been  formed  by  the 
consolidation  of  the  loose  debris  thrown  out  by  volcanoes. 

(a.)  Gravel  and  Sand  A**s.— Ordinary  gravd  and  tatid 
are  produced  by  the  action  of  running  water  on  every  shu- 
criast  and  river-course.  These  sedimentary  materials,  being 
mero  mechanical  formations,  vary  indefinitely  Li  composition, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  source  from  which  they  an* 
derived.  As  a  rule  tbey  consist  of  the  detritus  of  siliceous 
rocks,  these  being  among  the  most  durable  materials. 
Quartz,  in  particular,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of 
aandy  and  gravel  ly  detritua  Fragmentary  materials  tend  to 
group  themselves  according  to  their  size  and  relative  density. 
Hence  they  are  apt  to  occur  in  layers,  and  to  show  the 
characteristic  Gratified  arrangement  of  tedimentary  rocka. 
They  may  encloso  the  remains  of  any  plants  or  animal* 
entombed  on  the  same  sea-floor,  river-bed.  or  lake-bottom. 
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Blown  miu{  is  mnd  which  has  been  produced  by  previous  wi.ve- 
action,  and  U  blown  into  long  ridges  of"  d-iqea  by  prevailing  wind*. 
It  varies  in  composition  as  ordinary  sandstones  do,  being  sometimes 
entirely  siliceous,  sometimes)  calcareous  where  derived  from  triturated 
■hells  or  other  calcareous  organisms.  Layers  of  finer  and  coarser 
particles  often  alternate  as  in  water-formed  sandstone.  'Grasses  and 
other  plants  bind  the  surface  of  the  shifting  sand,  but  art  apt  to  be 
covered  by  fresh  encroachment*  of  the  loose  material,  and  then  by 
their  decay  they  give  rise  to  dark  peaty  layers  in  the  sand.  Calcareous 
blown  aand  is  compacted  into  hard  stone  by  the  action  of  rain-water 
which  alternately  dissolves  a  little  of  the  lime  and  re-deposit* 

get  her. 

Clif-dcbrit  consists  of  angular  rubbish  disengaged  by  frost  and 
ordinary  atmospheric  waste  from  the  ace  of  cliffs,  crags,  and  steep 
slopes.  It  elides  down  the  declivities  of  hilly  regions,  and  accumu- 
lates at  the  base  of  slopes  and  precipices,  until  washed  away  by  rain 
or  by  brooks.  It  naturally  depends  for  its  composition  upon  the 
nature  of  the  solid  rocks  from  which  it  is  derived.  The  material 
constituting  glacier  moraines  is  of  this*  kind. 

Rain-vxuh  is  a  loam  or  earth  which  accumulates  on  the  lower  parts 
of  slopes  or  at  their  base,  and  is  due  to  the  gradual  descent  of  the 
finest  particles  of  disintegrated  rocks  by  the  transporting  action  of 
rain.  Brick-tarth  is  the  name  given  in  the  south-east  of  England 
to  thick  masse*  of  such  loam  which  are  extensively  used  for  making 
bricks. 

Subsoil  is  the  broken-up  part  of  the  rocks  immediately  under 
the  soil  Its  character  of  course  is  determined  by  that  of  the  rock 
out  of  which  it  is  formed  by  subaerial  disintegration. 

Soil  is  ths  product  of  the  subaerial  decomposition  of  rocks  and  of 
the  decay  of  plants  and  animals.  Primarily  the  character  of  the- 
•oil  is  determined  by  that  of  the  subsoil,  of  which  indeed  it  is  merely 
a  further  disintegration.  The  formation  of  soil  is  treated  in  part 
iii,  pages  2«5,  269. 

Conglomerate  (Fuddingstone)  is  a  name  given  to  any  rock  formed  of 
consolidated  gravel  or  shingle.  The  component  pebbles  are  rounded 
and  water-worn.  They  may  consist  of  any  kind  of  rock,  though 
usually  of  some  hard  and  durable  sort,  such  as  quartz  or  quartz-rock. 
A  special  name  may  be  given  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
|iebbles,  as  quartz-conglomerate,  limestone-conglomerate,  annite- 
fcc  The  paste  or  cementing  matrix  may  consist  of  a 
I  or  clay,  and  may  be  siliceous,  calcareous,  argillaceous, 
In  the  coarser  conglomerates,  where  the  blocks  may 
in  length,  there  is  often  very  little  indication  of 
stratification.  Except  where  the  flatter  stones  show  by  their  general 
parallelism  the  rude  lines  of  deposit,  it  may  be  only  when  the  mass 
of  conglomerate  is  taken  as  a  whole,  in  its  relation  to  the  rocks  below 
and  above  it.  that  it*  claim  to  be  considered  a  stratified  rock  will  be 
conceded. 

Breccia  is  a  rock  in  which  the  stones  sre  angular  and  not  rounded, 
and  usually  with  less  trace  of  stratification  than  in  conglomerate. 
Intermediate  stages  between  this  rock  and  the  preceding,  where  tho 
atoues  are  partly  angular  and  partly  subangular  and  rounded,  are 
known  as  brecciated  conglomerate. 

Sandstone  is  a  rock  formed  of  consolidated  sand.  The  component 
grains  are  for  the  most  part  of  quartz — a  most  durable  mineral, 
which  must  hero  be  regarded  as  the  residue  left  after  all  the  more 
decomposable  minerals  ef  the  original  rocks  have  been  carried 
away  in  solution  or  in  suspension  as  fine  mud.  The  colours  of  sand- 
atones  arise,  not  so  much  from  that  of  the  quartz,  which  is  com- 
monly white  or  grey,  as  from  the  film  or  crust  which  often  coats 
the  grains  and  holds  them  together  a*  a  cement  As  already  stated 
iron  is  the  great  colouring  ingredient  of  rocks.  In  sandstones  it 
sires  rise  to  red,  brown,  yellow,  and  green  hues,  according  to  its 
degree  of  oxidation  and  hydration.  In  ordinary  red  sandstones,  for 
example,  each  grain  of  sand  is  coated  with  red  earthy  hsematita. 
In  yellow  sandstone  the  oxide  has  become  hydrous  in  the  form  of 


is  as  much  variety  of  composition  among  sandstones  as 
among  conglomerates.  Though  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
siliceous  grains,  they  include  others  of  clay,  felspar,  mica,  or  other 
mineral ;  and  these  may  increase  in  number  so  as  to  give  a  speeiel 
character  to  the  rock.  Thus  sandstones  may  be  argillaceous,  fels. 
pathrc,  micaceous,  calcareous,  fcc.  By  an  increase  in  the  argillaceous 
constituents,  a  sandstone  may  pass  into  one  of  the  clay-rocks,  just 
as  modern  sand  on  the  sea-floor  shades  imperceptibly  into  mud. 
On  ths  other  hand,  by  an  augmentation  in  tne  size  of  the  grains  a 
sandstone  may  become  a  grit,  or  a  pebbly  or  conglomeratic  sandstone, 
and  pass  into  a  fine  conglomerate.  A  piece  of  fine-grained  sand- 
stone seen  under  the  microscope  looks  like  a  coarse  conglomerate, 
se  that  the  difference  between  the  two  rocks  is  little  more  than  one 
af  relative  size. 

Among  the  varieties  of  sandstones  may  be  mentioned  Flags/one, 
•  thin-bedded  sandstone  capable  of  being  split  into  slabs  or  flags  ; 
freestone,  a  sandstone  which  can  bo  cut  freely  in  anv  direction  (tho 
i  is  popularly  applied  to  some  limestones  and  other  rocks)  i  and 
,  s  highly  siliceous,  exceedingly  compact,  though  cellular, 


with 


rock  (with  Chara  seeds,  fcc),  found  alternating  with  unaltered 
Tertiary  strata  in  the  Pans  basin,  and  forming  from  its  hardness  and 
hues*  an  excellent  material  for  the  grindstones  of  flour-mills. 
reywaekt  is  a  compact  aggregate  of  rounded  or  subangular  grains 
of  quartz,  slate,  felspar,  or  other  minerals  or  rocks  cemented  by  a 
paste  which  is  usually  siliceous  but  may  be  argillaceous,  felspathic, 
or  calcareous.  Grey,  as  its  name  denotes,  is  the  prevailing  colour ; 
bat  it  passes  into  brown,  brownish-purple,  and  sometimes,  where 
anthracite  occurs,  into  black.  The  rock  is  distinguished  from 
ordinary  sandstone  by  it*  darker  hue,  its  hardness,  the  .  variety  of 
its  component  grains,  and  above  all  by  the  compact  cement  in  which 
the  grains  are  imbedded  In  many  varieties  so  pervaded  is  the 
rock  by  the  siliceous  pasts  that  it  possesses  great  toughness,  and  fts 
grains  seem  to  graduate  into  each  other  as  well  as  into  the  surrounding 
matrix.  Such  rocks  when  fine-grained  can  hardly,  at  first  sight  or 
with  the  unaided  eye,  be  distinguished  from  some  compact  igneous 
rocks,  though  a  pic  examination  at  once  reveals  their  frag- 

mental  character.  In  other  cases,  where  the  greywacke  has  been 
formed  mainly  out  of  the  debris  of  granite,  quartz-porphyry,  or 
other  felspathic  masses,  the  grains  consist  so  largely  of  felspar,  and 
the  paste  also  is  so  felspathic,  that  the  rock  might  be  mistaken  for 
some  close-grained  granular  porphyry.  Greywacke 
sively  among  the  PaUeozoio  formations  in  beds  alti 
shales  and  conglomerates.  It  represents  the  sand  of  the  ! 
sea- floor,  retaining  often  its  ripple-marks  and  sun -cracks.  The 
roetamorphisni  it  lias  undergone  nas  generally  not  been  great,  and 
for  the  most  part  is  limited  to  induration,  partly  by  pressure  and 
partly  by  permeation  of  a  siliceous  cement 

Quartz-rock  (Quartette)  is  a  close-grained  granular  aggregate  of 
quartz  cemented  by  a  highly  siliceous  matrix.  Originally  it  con- 
sisted of  a  tolerably  pure  quartz-sand,  which  has  been  metamor- 
phosed by  pressure  and  the  transfusion  of  a  siliceous  cement  into  an 
exceedingly  hard  mass.  This  cement  was  probably  produced  by  ths 
solvent  action  of  nested  water  upon  the  quartz  grains,  which  very 
generally  seem  to  shade  off  into  each  other,  or  into  the  intervening 
silica.  It  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  purely  siliceous  character  of  th* 
grains  that  the  blending  of  these  with  the  surrounding  cement 
ts  more  intimate  than  in  greywacke,  so  much  so  that  th*  rock 
often  assumes  an  almost  flinty  homogeneous  texture.  That 
quartz-rock  as  here  described  is  an  original  sedimentary  rock 
and  not  a  chemical  deposit  is  shown,  not  only  by  its  ( 
texture,  but  by  the  exact  resemblance  of  all  its  leading 
to  ordinary  sandstone — false-bedding,  alternation  of  coarser  and 
finer  layers,  worm-burrows,  and  fucoid -casts.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  large  masses  interstratified  with  limestones,  slates,  and 
schists.  It  is  also  met  with  locally  as  an  altered  fo*~m  of  sandstone, 
where  this  rock  is  traversed  by  igneous  dykes  and  indurated  into 
quartz-rock  for  a  distance  of  a  few  inches  or  feet  from  the  intrusive 
mass.  Bands  of  highly  silica  ted  sandstones,  having  th*  lustrous 
aspect,  fine  grain,  and  great  hardness  of  qusrtx-rock,  occur  among 
ths  unaltered  shales  and  other  struts  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 
In  such  cases,  the  supposition  of  any  general  metamorphism  being 
inadmissible,  we  must  suppose  either  that  these  quartzose  bands 
have  been  indurated,  for  example,  by  the  passage  through  them  of 
thermal  silicated  water,  or  that  the  ( 
formation. 

(6.)  Clay-rock*. — Thess  are  coinposed  of  the  finer  argil- 
laceous sediments  or  muds  derived  from  the  -asto  of  pre- 
viously formed  rocks.  Perfectly  pure  clay,  hydrated  silicate 
of  alumina,  may  be  seen  where  some  granites  and  other 
felspar-bearing  rocks  decompose.  But.  aa  a  rule,  tho  clay 
is  mixed  with  various  impurities. 

P>l«- ,.•  1*  white,  neatly  puts,  and  free  from  iron:  Firetlny  is 
a  deposit  largely  found  in  connexion  vwith  coal-seams,  contains 
little  iron,  snd  is  nearly  free  from  lime  and  alkalies.  Some  of 
tho  most  typical  fire-clays  are  those  long  used  at  Stourbridge, 
Worcestershire,  for  th*  manufacture  of  pottery.  The  best  glass- 
hoose  pot-clay,  that  is,  the  most  refractory,  snd  therefore  used  for 
the  construction  of  pots  which  hare  to  stand  the  intense  heat  of 
a  glass-house,  hss  the  following  composition  : — silica,  73*82 ; 
alumina,  15*88  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  2115 ;  lime,  trace ;  magnesia, 
trace  ;  alkalies,  *W  ;  sulphnrie  acid,  trace ;  chlorine,  trace ;  water, 
6*45  ;  specific  gravity,  2'51.  A  very  siliceous  close-grained  or 
flinty  variety,  termed  Uannister,  occurs  in  the  Lower  Coal-measures 
the  north 

the  hearths  o 

a  geologii 

any  clay,  loam,  or  earth,  from  which 


of  the  north  of  England,  and  is  now  largely  ground  down  as  a 
material  for  the  hearths  of  iron  furnaces.  .  Bnck-clay  is  properly 


rather  sn  industrial  than 


ieal  term,  since  it  is  applied  to 
bricks  or  coarse  pottery  are 
made.  .  It  is  an  impure  day,  containing  a  good  deal  of  iron,  with 
other  ingredients.  An  analysis  gave  the  following  composition  of 
a  brick-clay  — -ilic*.  49*44  ;  alumina,  84*26 ;  aesquioxiae  of  iron, 
774  ;  lime,  1*48  ;  msgneeU,  8  14  :  wster.  1-94 

Uuditane  Cs  a  fine,  usually 
having  no  fissile  character,  ai 

sny  form  of  clsy.    The  t>-w  Clnyrock  hss  been  spplied  by 


■sis,  014  ;  wster,  l  vt. 
ally  more  or  less  sandy,  argillaceous  rock, 
T,  snd  of  somewhat  greater  hardness  than 
to'm  Cttm-rotk  hss  been  spplied  by  soma 
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writers  to  no  indurated  clay  requiring  to  be  ground  and  mixed  with 
water  before  it  acquire*  plasticity. 

When  clay  baa  been  depoaitea  intermittently  k  u  to  assume  a 
thinly  strati ned  or  fissile  structure,  it  receives  the  general  name  of 


SAali.  Under  this  term  are  inclnded  all  laminatei  and  indurated 
days  which'  an  capable  of  being  split  along  the  line*  of  deposit 
into  hard  leaves.  They  present  almost  endless)  varieties  of  texture 
and  composition,  passing  on  the  one  hand  into  clays,  on  the  other 


clays, 

into  flagstones  and  sandstones,  or  again,  through  calcareous  grada- 
tions into  limestone,  or  through  ferruginous  varieties  into  clsy- 
ironstone,  and  through  bituminous  kinds  into  coal.  An  important 
variety,  known  as  Oil-thale,  and  containing  so  much  bituminous 
matter  that  it  is  now  extensively  used  as  a  source  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  solid  paraffin  and  mineral  oila  is  described  in  the  next  section. 

Fliaty-tlali  (LydiaK-sime,  Korudemt)  is  siliceous  shale  or  mud- 
stone  which  has  bean  indurated  into  an  exceedingly  compact  flinty 
mass,  breaking  with  a  eonchoidal  or  splintery  fracture,  and  usually 
of  dark  colours,  black,  brown,  and  red,  more  rarely  white. 

L'tay-slale  is  a  compact  close-grained,  very  hard,  fissile  argillaceous 
reek,  dull  lead-blue,  grey,  green,  red,  purple,  or  black  in  colour, 
splitting  into  thin  leaves  which  are  not  those  of  original  deposit 
out  those  produced  by  a  superinduced  cleavage.  In  this  case  the 
rock  bat  Men  affected  by  great  lateral  pressure,  whereby  its 


with  their  longer 
This  rearrange- 
of 


fasTtirliw  have 
exes  perpendicular  to  the 
mailt  has  imparted  to  the 
original  lamination.    The  p 
tivo  character  of  a  true  slate. 

(c.)  Rock*  formed  of  the  Debri*  of  Plants.— These  have 
some  times  been  produced  by  the  decay  and  entombment  of 
vegetation  on  the  spot  where  it  grew,  sometimes  by  the 
drifting  of  the  plants  to  a  distance  aud  their  consolidation 
there.  In  the  latter  case,  they  may  be  mingled  with 
inorganic  sediment,  so  -as  to  past  into  carbonaceous  shale. 

Peat  is  vegetable  matter,  mors  or  lea*  decompiled  and  chemically 
altered,  found  ia  boggy  places  and  elsewhere  where  marshy  plants 
grow  and  decay,  it  varies  from  a  pole  yellow  or  brown  librous 
substance,  like  turf  or  compressed  hay,  ia  which  the  plant  remains 
are  abundant  and  conspicuous,  to  a  compact  dark-brown  or  black 
material,  resembling  black  clay  when  wet  and  some  varieties  of 
lignite  when  dried.    The  nature  and  proportions  of  the  constituent 


always  a  large  proportion 
i  off  even  by  drying  the  peat.  In  the  manufacture  of  com- 
1  |>ra.t  for  fuel  this  constituent,  which  of  course  greatly  lessens 
the  value  of  the  peat  as  compared  with  an  equal  weight  of  coal,  ia 
driven  off  to  a  great  extent  by  chopping  the  peat  into  fine  pieces, 
and  thereby  exposing  a  large  surface  to  evaporation.  The  ash 
varies  ia  amount  from  less  than  1  DO  to  more  than  65  per  cent, 
s  of  sand,  clay,  ferric  oxide,  sulphuric  acid,  and  minute 
I  of  lime,  soda,  potash,  and  magnesia, 
is  compressed  and  chemically  altered  vegetable  matter, 
often  retaining  a  hunt-liar  or  ligneous  texture,  and  stems  with  woody 
fibre  crossing  each  other  in  all  directions.  It  varies  from  pale 
brown  or  yell  jw  to  deep  brown  or  black.  Some  shade  of  brown  is 
the  usual  colour,  whence  the  name  brotrn  toal,  by  which  it  is  often 
known.  It  occur*  in  beds  chiefly  among  the  Tertiary  strata,  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  in  which  coal  is  found  in  older  forma- 
tions. It  may  be  regarded  *s  a  stage  in  the  alteration  and  mineral- 
isation of  vegetable  matter  intermediate  between  peat  and  true  coal. 

Coal,  the  most  completely  mineralized  form  of  vegetable  matter, 
occurs  aa  a  black  (sometimes  dark-brown),  brittle,  Usually  lustrous 
substance,  intercalated  in  beds  between  strata  of  sandstone,  shale, 
fireclay,  fcc ,  in  geological  formations  of  Paleozoic,  Secondary,  and 
Tertiary  age.  .The  word  coal  ia  rather  a  popular  than  a  selenitic 
term,  as  it  is  indiscriminately  spplied  to  any  mineral  substance 
capable  of  being  nsed  as  fuel.  Strictly  employed  it  ought  only  to 
be  used  with  reference  to  beds  of  foariliwd  vegetation,  the  result 
■  of  the  growth  of  plan  ts  on  the  spot  or  of  the  drifting  of  them 


Thatam-tarfh  is  a  siliceous  deposit  formed  chiefly  of  the  frv.  tales 
of  diatoms.  It  is  laid  down  both  in  salt  and  in  fresh  water.  Wide 
tracts  of  it  are  now  being  deposited  on  the  bed  of  the  South  Pacific. 
In  Virginia,  United  States,  an  extensive  tract  occurs  covered  with 
diatom-earth  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  It'  is  used  at  a  polishing  or 
tripoli  powder. 

Oil  AaU  (BmndKhitfer)  is  shale  containing  such  a  proportion  el 
hydrocarbons  as  to  be  capable-  of  yielding  mineral  oil  on  slow  distil- 
lation. This  substance  occur*  as  ordinary  shale*  do,  in  lays-re  er 
beds,  intcntratiilcd  with  other  aqueous  deposits,  aa  in  the  Scottish 
coal-fields.  It  is  in  a  geological  sense  true  shale,  and  owes  its 
peculiarity  to  the  quantity  of  vegetable  (or  animal)  matter  which  has 
been  preserved  among  its  inorganic  constituents.  It  consists  ef 
fissile  argillaceous  layers,  highly  impregnated  with  bituminous 
matter,  passing  on  one  side  into  common  shale,  on  the  other  ' 
eannel  or  parrot  coal.    The  richer  varieties  yield  from  SO  to  40 


of  the 


Csnnel  Oil 

AnthrscHt. 

Karthy  substances  ... 
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of  crude  oU  to  the  ton  of  shale.  They  may  be  dieting 
non-bituminous  or  feebly  bituminous  shales  (throughout  the  ah  ale 
districts  of  Scotland)  by  the  peculiarity  that  s  thin  paring  curls  em 
in  front  of  the  knife,  and  shows  a  brown  lustrous  streak.  Some  ef 
the  shales  in  the  Lothians  are  crowded  with  the  valves  of  ostracod 
crustaceans,  besides  scales,  corprolites,  kc,  of  ganoid  fishes  (I'alaon- 
iscut,  Amblyptcrus,  AlcgalichUiyt,  kc ) ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
bituminous  matter  may  in  some  esses  have  resulted  from  animal 
organisms,  though  tho  abundance  of  plant  remains  indicates  that  it 
i*  probably  in  most  cases  of  vegetable  origin.    Under  the  name 

le*  (o^sM^geo- 

(d.)  Rock*  formed  of  Animal  Remain*. — These  may  be 
formed  on  land,  as  in  bone  caves,  bat  most  abundantly 
Under  water,  aa  on  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  of  the  sea. 
They  may  be  calcareous,  siliceous,  or  plioapUatic. 

Limtttone. — Besides  tho  limestones  resulting  from  the  deposition 
of  chemical  precipitate*  of  carbonate  of  lime,  there  is  another 
important  series  derived  from  the  remains  of  organisms,  either  by 
growth  on  the  spot,  or  by  accumulation  as  mechanical  sediment. 
l.:i;ie<ton«  m  originating  ba*  often  been  *.>  alt. -red  that  it  rannot 
always  be  distinguished  from  that  which  has  been  chemically  pro- 
duced, especially  when  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  per- 
colating  acidulated  water,  for  in  that  case  a  crystalline  texture  is 
gradually  superinduced,  by  which  the  original  organic  structure*  in 
the  msrs  are  wholly  or  in  great  part  obliterated.  Limestone  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  living  organisms  forms  thin  layers  and 
massive  beds.  In  some  instances,  as  ia  that  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Mountain  Limestone,  it  occurs  in  masses  several  thousand 
feet  thick,  which  extend  for  hundreds  of  square  miles,  sad  'orm  the 
rock  out  of  which  picturesque  valleys,  gorges,  hills,  snd  table-iasd* 
liave  been  excavated.  Limestone  may  be  either  of  fresh  water  ot  of 
marine  origin.  Some  of  tho  mot*  common  snd  important  varieties 
may  Ihs  here  enumerated  :— 

L'orul-nxk  is  limestone  formed  by  tho  continuous  growth  of  coral  - 
building  polyps.  This  substance  affords  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  way  in  which  organic  structure  may  be  effaced  from  a 
limestone  entirely  formed  from  the  remains  of  once  living 
I  animals.  Though  the  skeletons  of  the  reef-building  corals  remain 
|  distinct  on  the  upper  surface,  those  of  their  predecessor*  beneath 
them  are  gradually  obliterated  by  the  passage  through  them 
of  percolating  water  dissolving  and  redepoaiting  carbonate  of 
lime.  Thia  seme  setion  may  be  observed  among  the  stalactites 
of  a  damp  vault,  in  which,  though  the  successive  rings  of  growth 
are  preserved,  a  crystalline  divergent  structure  is  superinduced, 
which  traverses  these  rings  from  the  centre  outward.  We  can 
thus  understand  how  a  mtu  of  crystalline  limestone  may  have  been 
produced  from  on«  formed  out  of  organic  remains  without  the  action 
of  any  subterranean  heat,  but  merely  by  the  permeation  of  \ 
from  the  surface.  Crimndal  (EnerimU)  Limvtom  ia  s  rock  . 
posed  in  great  part  of  jointa  of  encrinites,  with  f'oramimi/tra,  corals, 
and  molluska.  It  varies  in  colour  from  white  or  pale  grey,  through 
shades  of  bluish-grey  (sometime*  yellow  or  brown,  less  commonly 
red)  to  a  dark-grey  or  even  black  colour.  It  in  abundant  anion,- 
Palieozoic  formations,  being  especially  characteristic  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  Chalk  as  a  lithological  term  is 
applied  to  s  white  soft  rock,  meagre  to  tho  touch,  soiling  the  finger', 
funned  of  a  fine  calcareous  flour  derived  from  tho  remains  of  Sara- 
mini/era,  echinoderma,  mollusks,  snd  other  marine  organism*.  It 
occurs  in  massive  beds,  and  covers  s  great  part  of  the  south-east 
sad  east  of  England.  In  Ireland  and  elsewhere  it  assumes  a  firmer 
grain  and  various  colours,  so  as  to  pass  into  some  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  compact  white  limestone.  Skill- ifarl,  a  soft  white, 
earthy,  or  crumbly  dejmsit,  is  formed  in  lakes  and  ponds  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  remains  of  shells  and  Bntnmottraca  on  the  bottom. 
When  such  calcareous  deposits  become  solid  compact  stone  they  are 
known  ufrtah-watrr  (lacustrine)  lisntihm*    These  are  generally  of  s 
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i in.. it h  texture,  and  either  duU  white  or  pais  grey,  their  franmre 
only  slightly  conchoids!,  rarely  splintery.  Oox  is  a  mud  of  organic 
origin  found  covering  rut  area*  of  the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  and  other 
oceans.  Some  of  it  is  calcareous  and  formed  wholly  or  mostly  of  the 
remains  of  Foraminifertt,  particularly  of  forma  of  the  genus  Globigcr- 
6ta;  hence  thi*  deposit  has  been  termed  forarainiferal  or  g'.obipoi-ins 
ooie.  Sometimes  it  mainly  silieiMiix,  consisting  of  the  remains  of 
Sadiolaria  Ka<li'ilariin  oore)orof <hatom»(l>i»U>mooi»).  These de- 
posits are  further  referred  to  in  tho  section  of  this  article  which  treats 
of  the  geological  aspect*  of  the  oeatfin.  Shell-land  is  a  sand  com- 
posed in  great  measure  or  wholly  of  coruminuti  j  abells,  found  maw- 
moaly  on  a  low  shelving  coast  exposed  to  prevalent  on-shore  winds. 
This  <l«'iHi»it  wlinn  thrown  a  him-  the  n-a<;li  <>f  the  waves  and  often 
wetted  by  rain,  or  by  trickling  runnels  of  water,  is  apt  to  become 
consolidated  into  a  mass,  owing  to  the  solution  and  redepoalt  of  Una 
round  the  grains  of  shelL 

flint  and  Chert  are  siliceous  rocks  (which,  though  not  strictly 
fragment*!,  may  be  conveniently  placed  here)  found  In  nodules  and 
layers  in  limestone*  of  many  different  geological  ages.  Flint  is  a 
dark  horny  substance,  breaking  with  a  splintery  to  conchoids! 
fracture.  It  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  chalk  formation.  Chert 
i*  an  impure  flint,  containing  more  clay  or  lime  with  the  silk*. 
These  substances  seem  in  some  eases  to  hare  had  a  directly  organic 
origin,  having  been  secreted  from  sea- water  by  the  living  orgnnisms  ; 
in  other  cases,  where  for  example  we  And  a  calcareous  shell,  or 
echinus,  or  coral,  converted  into  silica,  it  would  seem  thst  the  sub- 
stitution of  silica  for  lime  has  been  effected  bra  process  of  eh  unties! 
pscudomorphLstn  either  after  or  during  the  formation  of  the  lime- 
stone.1 

(e.)  VoUanie  Fragmented  Roclu  form  an  interesting  group 
composed  of  the  loose  materials  ejected  from  volcanic  vent*. 
In  their  typical  condition  they  consist  merely  of  consolidated 
volcanic  debris,  including  bombs,  scoriae,  ejected  blocks, 
■and,  lapilli,  and  dust  ft  is  evident,  however,  that,  when 
these  materials  were  deposited  in  water,  there  would  noee»- 
sarily  be  a  limit  beyond  which  they  would  not  extend,  aud 
where  thoy  would  bo  mingled  with  and  would  insensibly 
pass  into  ordinary  non-volcanic  sediment.  Hence  we  may 
expect  to  find  transitional  varieties  between  rocks  formed 
directly  from  the  reaulte  of  volcanic  explosion  and  ordinary 
sedimeutary  deposit*     Moreover,  as  these  fragmental  vol 


canic  masses  usually  consist  almost  wholly  of  the  detritus  of 
different  lavas,  which  have  been  blown  into  fragments  iu  the 
volcanic  chimneys,  we  may  expect  to  find,  ou  the  other  baud, 
*  passage  from  them  into  roeks'derived  from  consolidated 
lava-beds  by  ordinary  aqueous  erosion.    (See  part  iv.) 

Volexinic  Conglomerate  is  a  rock  com  posed  mainly  or  wholly  of 
rounded  or  subangular  fragments  of  any  volcanic  rocks  in  a  paste 
deri  red  chiefly  or  wholly  from  the  same  materials,  usually  exhibiting 
a  stratified  arrangement,  and  often  found  intercalated  between  suc- 
cessive sheets  of  Java.  In  most  ease*  conglomerates  of  this  kind 
nave  been  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  materials  ejected  from  vol-' 
canic  vent* ;  occasionally,  as  just  remarked,  thoy  may  have  resulted 
from  the  aqueous  erosion  of  previously  solidified  lavas,  or  from  a 
combination  of  both  these  priM  i wife  There  doe*  not  appear  at 
present  to  be  any  satisfactory  method  of  always  determining  the 
exact  modo  of  I'ormaUon^exccpt  that  well. roundel  and  funoothed 

rather  than  trituration  in  a  volcanic  vent 

The  volcanic  conglomerates  may  receive  different  names  seeoMmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  component  fragments :  thus  we  have  beunlt-am- 
olemteraU*,  where  these  fragments  are  wholly  or  mainly  of  basalt, 

trurhyb- -eo>l 
turatet,  fee. 

Volcanic  Breccia  resembles  voleauie  conglomerates,  except  that 
the  stones  are  angular.  This  angularity  indicates  an  absence  of 
aqueous  erosion,  and,  under  the  eirenmstanee*  in  which  it  is  found, 
i  to  volcanic  explosion*.    There  is  a  great  variety  of 


aa  bamxlt-brtetia,  diabatt-brtecia,  Ac 
VoUanie  Amlonurate  is  the  name  given  to  a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  blocks  of  all  sizes  up  to  mosses  several  yards  in  dia. 
meter.  It  i*  met  with  in  the  "neck*"  orpine*  of  old  volcanic  ori. 
Bees.  The  stones  and  paste  are  commonly  of  one  or  more  volcanic, 
rocks,  such  as  basalt  or  pornhyrite,  but  they  include  also  fragments 
of  the  surrounding  rocks,  whatever  these  may  be,  through  which 
the  volcanic  orifice  has  been  drilled.  As  a  rule  agglomerate  k 
devoid  of  stratification ;  but  sometime*  it  includes  portions  which 
have  a  more  or  less  distinct  arrangement  in  beds  of  coarser  and  finer 
detritus,  often  placed  on  end  or  inclined  in  different  directions  at 
high  angles. 


>  Hnll  and  Hardin  in 

vei.  L  Tl,  1878. 


OB  Chert,  Tram*,  fief.  Duo.  .See.,  ne,w  tor  , 


Volemnie  T%f. — This  general  terra  may  be  made  to  include  *U 
the  finer  kinds  of  volcanic  detritus,  ranging  on  the  one  hand  through 
coarse  gravelly  deposits  into  conglomerates,  and  on  the  other  into 
exceedingly  compact  fino-gniined  rocks  formed  of  the  f)i"  <t  end 
most  impalpable  kind  of  volcanic  dust.  Some  tuff*  are  full  if 
microlitas  or  imperfect  forms  of  crystallization  derived  from  the 
lava  which  ha*  blown  intn  dust.  Others  are  formed  of  small 
rouuded  or  angular  grains  of  different  lavas  with  fragments  of 
various  rocks  through  which  the  volcanic  funnels  have  bern  drilled. 
Minutely  cellular  grains,  as  if  derived  from  the  ebullition  of  very 
fluid  glossy  lava  tike  palagonite,  constitute  much  of  the  tuff  in  some 
of  the  volcanic  necks  of  Carboniferous  age  in  central  Scotland. 
So  inn  tuffs  have  consolidated  under  water,  others  on  dry  land. 
As  a  rule  tbey  are  distinctly  stratified.  Hear  the  original  vents 
of  eruption  they  f  ctTTl  TT)  Tl  I  v  present  rapid  situations  of  finer  and 
eoarser  detritus  indicative  of  successive  phase*  of  volcanic  activity. 

The  tuffs  may  be  subdivided  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lava 
from  the  disintegration  of  which  they  have  been  formed.  Thus  we 
hAYffeUUt-lufft,  trathyU-tufi,  bamll-luffi,  pumiet-lufi,  perphyrite- 
tvfi,  palayonitt-tuff*.  Some  varieties  have  received  special  nam*  * 
7Vn*T  (Duefcsbrin,  T\<fstein)  i*  ■  compact  yellow  pumieeona  tufl 
which  ha*  filled  up  some  of  the  valley*  of  tlset  Eifal  rsgion  and  is 
largely  qaarried  as  an  hydraulic  mortar,  Peptrino  is  an  Italian  tuff 
of  Uio  geological  date,  full  of  separate  crystals  of  ongite  and  other 
minrrahx 

PART  HL— DYNAMICAL  GEOLOGY. 

Under  this  section  is  included  the)  investigation  of  those 
processes  of  change  which  are  at  present  in  progress  upon 
the  earth,  whereby  modifications  are  made  on  the  atrueture 
and  composition  of  tlie  crust,  on  the  relations  between  the 
interior  and  the  surface,  as  shown  by  volcanoes,  earthquakes, 
and  other  terrestrial  disturbances,  on  the  distribution  of 
oceans  and  continents,  on  the  outlines  at  the  land,  on  the 
form  and  depth  of  the  sea-bottom,  on  climate,  and  on  the 
races  of  plants  and  animals  by  which  the  earth  is  tenanted. 
It  brings  before  us,  in  abort,  the  whole  range  of  activities 
which  it  is  the  province  of  geology  to  study,  and  leads  us 
to  precise  notions  regarding  their  relations  to  each  other, 
and  tie  results  which. they  achieve.  A  knowledge  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  is  thus  the  essential  groundw  ork  of  a 
true  ami  fruitful  acquaintance  with  the  principle*  of  geology, 
seeing  that  it  necessitates  a  study  of  .the  present  order  of 
nature,  and  thus  provide*  a  key  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  past. 

The  whole  range  of  operations  included  within  the  scope 
of  inquiry  in  this  branch  of  the  science  may  be  regarded  as 
•  vast  cycle  of  change,  into  which  we  may  break  at  any 

point,  and  round  which  we  may  travel,  only  to  find  our- 
selves brought  back  to  our  starting-point.  It  is  a  matter 
of  comparatively  small  moment  at  what  part  of  the  cycle 
we  begin  our  inquiries.  We  shall  always  find  that  the 
cliangea  we  sec  in  action  have  resulted  from  some  that 
preceded,  and  give  place  to  others  which  follow  them. 

At  an  early  time  in  the  earth's  history,  anterior  to  any  of 
tho  periods  of  which  a  record  remains  in  the  visible  rocks, 
tho  chief  sources  of  geological  action  probably  lay  within 
the  earth  itself.  The  planet  still  retained  a  great  store  of 
its  initial  heat,  and  in  all  likelihood  was  the  theatre  of 
great  chemical  changes,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  manifesto 
tions  of  volcanic  energy  somewhat  like  those  which  have*, 
marvellously  roughened  the  surface  of  the  moon.  As  the 
outer  layers  of  the  globe  cooled,  and  tho  disturbance*  dm- 
to  internal  heat  and  chemical  action  became  leas  marked, 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  must  always  have  operated, 
wonld  then  stand  out  more  clearly,  giving  rise  to  that  wide 
circle  of  superficial  changes  wherein  variations  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  come  into  play. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  inquiries  into  the  past  history  and 
into  tho  present  regime  of  the  earth,"  the  geologist  mur: 
needs  keep  his  mind  ever  open  to  the  reception  of  evidence 
for  kinds  and  especially  for  degrees  of  action  which  he  la,. 
not  before  imagined.    Human  experience  has  been  too  short 
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to  allow  him  to  assume  that  all  the  coulee  and  modes  »f  geo- 
logical change  have  been  definitively  ascertained.  On  the 
earth  itself  there  may  remain  for  future  discovery  evidence 
of  former  operations  by  heat,  magnetism,  chemical  change, 
or  otherwise,  which  may  explain  many  of  the  phenomena 
with  which  geology  has  to  deal  Of  the  influences,  so 
many  and  profound,  which  the  sun  exerts  upon  our  planet, 
we  can  as  yet  only  dimly  perceive  a  little.  Nor  can  we  tell 
what  other  cosmical  influences  may  have  lent  their  aid  in 
the  evolution  of  geological  changes. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  the  geological 
energy  upon  and  within  the  earth  must  ultimately  be  traced 
back  to  our  parent  son.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  pro- 
priety and  convenience  in  distinguishing  between  that  part 
of  it  which  is  due  to  the  survival  of  some  of  the  original 
energy  of  the  planet,  and  that  part  which  arises  from  the 
present  supply  of  energy  received  day  by  day  from  the  sun. 
In  the  former  case  wo  have  to  deal  with  the  interior  of  the 
earth  and  its  reaction  upon  the  surface ;  in  the  latter  we 
deal  with  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and- to  some  extent  with 
iu  reaction  on  the  interior.  This  distinction  allows  of  a 
broad  treatment  of  the  subject  under  two  divisions  :— 

L  Uypogene  or  Plutonic  Action — the  changes  within  the 
earth  caused  by  original  internal  heat  and  by  chemical 
action. 

IL  Epigene  or  Surface  Action — the  changes  produced  on 
the  (superficial  parts  of  the  earth,  chiefly  by  the  circulation 
of  air  and  water  set  in  motion  by  the  sun's  heat. 

DIVISION  I.—HYPOOENE  ACTION. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Geological  Chanrjet  in  Progres* 
beneath  the  Surface  of  the  Earth, 

In  the  discussiou  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  must 
carry  iu  our  minds  the  conception  of  a  globe  still  intensely 
hot  in  its  interior,  radiating  heat  into  space,  and  conse- 
quently contracting  in  bulk.  Portions  of  molten  rocka  from 
inside  are  from  time  to  time  poured  out  at  the  surface. 
Sudden  shocks  are  generated  by  which  destructive  earth- 
quakes are  propagated  to  and  along  the  surface.  Wide 
geographical  areas  are  pushed  up  or  allowed  to  sink  down. 
In  the  midst  of  these  movements  very  remarkable  changes 
are  produced  upon  the  rocks  of  the  crust ;  they  are  shat- 
tered, fractured,  squeezed,  crumpled,  rendered  crystalline, 
and  even  fused. 

Election  I.— Volcanoes  and  Volcanic  Action. 

The  term  volcanic  action  (vulcanUm  or  vulcanicity) 
embraces  all  the-  phenomena  connected  with  the  expulsion 
of  heated  materials  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the 
surface.  Among  these  phenomena  there  ore  some  of  an 
evanescent  character,  while  others  leave  permanent  proofs 
of  their  existence.  It  is  naturally  to  the  latter  that  the 
geologist  gives  the  chief  attention,  for  it  is  by  their  means 
that  he  can  trace  the  former  phases  of  volcanic  activity  in 
regions  where,  for  many  agea,  there  have  been  no  volcanic 
eruptions.  In  the  operations  of  existing  volcanoes  he  can 
observe  only  the  superficial  manifestations  of  volcanic  action. 
But,  examining  the  roclts  of  tho  earth's  crust,  he  discovers 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  amid  the  many  terrestrial  revolu- 
tions which  geology  reveals,  the  very  roots  of  former 
volcanoes  have  bean  laid  bare,  displaying  Bubcerranean 
phases  of  vulcanism  which  could  not  be  studied  in  any 
modern  volcano.  Hence  an  acquaintance  only  with  active 
volcanoes  will  not  give  us  a  complete  knowledge  of  volcanio 
action.  It  must  be  supplemented  and  enlarged  by  au 
investigation  of  the  traces  of  former  volcanoes  preserved  in 
the  crust  of  the  earth. 

The  openings  by  which  the  heated  materials  from  the 
interior  reach  the  surface  include  volcanoes  (with  their  | 


accompanying  orifices),  hot-springs,  and  gas-springs.  A 
volcano  may  bo  defined  as  a  conical  eminence,  composed 
wholly  or  mainly  of  materials  which  have  been  ejected  from 
below,  and  which  have  accumulated  at  the  surface  round 
the  veut  of  eruption.  As  a  rule  it  prcseuUs  at  its  summit 
a  cup-shaped  cavity  termed  tho  crater,  at  the  bottom  ot 
which  is  the  top  of  the  main  funnel  or  pipe  whereby  the 
communication  is  maintained  with  the  heated  interior.  A 
volcano,  when  of  small  size,  may  consist  merely  of  one 
diminutive  cone;  when  of  the  largest  dimensions,  it  forms 
a  huge  mountain,-  with  many  subsidiary  cones  and  many 
lateral  fissures  or  pipes,  from  which  the  heated  volcanic 
product*  are  given  out. 

Volcanoes  may  break  through  any  kind  of  geological 
formation.  In  Auvergno,  in  the  Miocene  period,  they  burst 
through  the  granitic  and  gneissose  pluteau  of  central 
France.  In  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  times  they  pierced 
contorted  Silurian  rocks  in  central  Scotland.  In  lale 
Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  ogea  they  found  their  way  through 
soft  marine  strata,  and  formed  the  huge  piles  of  Etna, 
Somma,  and  Vesuvius.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  at 
Bonn  and  elsewhere  Utey  have  penetrated  some  of  the 
older  alluvia  of  that  river.  In  many  instances,  also,  newer 
volcanoes  have  appeared  on  the  sites  of  older  ones.  In 
Scotland  the  Carboniferous  volcanoes  have  risen  on  the  sites 
of  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  those  of  the  Permian 
period  have  broken  cut  among  the  earlier  Carboniferous 
eruptions,  while  the  Miocene  lavas  have  been  injected  into 
all  these  older  volcanic  masses.  Again,  the  newer  yuys 
of  Auvcrgno  were  sometimes  erupted  through  much  older 
and  already  greatly  denuded  basal  t^trearoa.  Somma  and 
Vesuvius  have  arisen  out  of  the  great  Neapolitan  plain  of 
marine  tuff.  In  central  Italy,  also,  newer  cones  have  been 
thrown  up  upon  the  great  Roman  plain  of  more  ancient 
volcanic  debris. 

It  ia  usual  to  class  volcanoes  as  active,  dormant,  and 
extinct.  This  arrangement,  however,  often  presents  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  its  application.  An  active  volcano 
cannot  of  course  be  mistaken,  for  even  when  not  in  actual 
eruption  it  shows,  by  its  abuudant  evolution  of  steam  and 
hot  vapours,  that  it  might  break  out  into  activity  at  any 
moment,  But  it  is  in  many  cases  impossibls  to  decidt- 
whether  a  volcano  should  be  callod  extinct  or  only  dormant. 
The  volcanoes  of  Silurian  age  in  Wales,  of  Carbouiferous  age 
in  Ireland,  of  Permian  age  in-the  Harts,  of  Miocene  age  in 
the  Hebrides,  are  certainly  all  extinct.  But  the  Miocene 
volcanoes  of  Iceland  are  still  represented  there  by  Skaptar- 
Jokull,  Hecla,  and  their  neighbours.  Somma,  in  the  first 
■icutrry  of  the  Christian  era,  would  have  been  naturally 
regarded  as  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  fires  had  never  been 
known  to  have  been  kindled  within  human  tradition ;  its 
vast  crater  was  a  wilderness  of  wild  vines  and  brushwood, 
haunted,  no  doubt,  by  wolf  and  wild-boar.  Yet  in  a  fen 
days,  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  79  the  half  of  the  crater 
walls  was  blown  ont  by  a-  terrific  series  of  explosions,  the 
present  Vosuvius  was  then  formed  within  the  limits  of  the 
earlier  crater,  and  since  that  time  volcanic  action  has  been 
intermittently  exhibited  up  to  the  present  day.  Some  of 
the  intervals  of  quietude,  however,  have  been  so  consider 
able  that  the  mountain  might  then  again  have  been  claimed 
as  an  extinct  volcano.  Thus,  in  the  131  years  between 
1 500  and  1631,  so  completely  had  eruptions  ceased  that  the 
crater' had  once  more  become  choked  with  copeewood.  A 
few  pools  and  springs  of  very  salt  and  hot  water  remained 
as  memorials  of  the  former  condition  of  the  mountain.  But 
this  period  of  quiescence  closed  with  the  eruption  of  1631, 
— the  most  powerful  of  all  the  known  explosions  of  Vesu- 
vius, except  the  great  one  of  79. 

In  the  island  of  Ischia,  Mont  Epomeo  was  last  in  eruption 
|  in  the  year  1302,  its  previous  outburst  having  taken  place, 
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it  is  believed,  about  17  centuries  before  that  date.  From 
the  crater*  of  the  Eifel,  Auvergne,  the  Vivarais,  and  central 
Italy,  though  many  of  them  look  as  if  they  had  only  re- 
cently been  formed,  no  eruption  has  been  known  to  come 
during  the  times  of  human  history  or  tradition.  From 
these  examples  it  is  clear  that  no  real  distinction  can  be 
drawn  between  dormant  and  extinct  volcanoes.  Also,  from 
the  fact  above  mentioned,  that  volcanoes  have  often 
appeared  on  areas  occupied  by  those  of  previous  geolo- 
gical periods,  it  is  equally  evident  that  volcanic  action  is 
•pt  to  show  itself  again  and  again  even  at  vast  intervals 


§  1.  Volcanic  Product*. 

Hie  materials  erupted  from  volcanic  vents  may  be  classed 
ss  (1)  gases  and  vapours,  (2)  lavas,  (3)  fragmentary  sub- 
stance*. A  brief  summary  under  each  of  these  heads  may 
be  given  here ;  the  mode  and  order  of  appearance  of  the 
several  products  will  be  Btated  in  §  2. 

1.  Gate*  and  Vapouri. — Those  play  an  important  part 
in  volcanic  activity ;  they  show  themselves  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  a  volcano's  history,  and. continue  to  appear 
for  centuries  after  all  the  other  evidences  of  subterranean 
sction  have  ceased  to  be  manifested  By  much  the  most 
abundant  of  them  all  is  steam.  It  has  Been  estimated  to  form 
tVsV0*  °f  the  whole  cloud  which  hangs  over  an  active 
volcano.  In  great  eruptions  it  rises  in  prodigious  quantities, 
and  is  rapidly  condensed  into  a  heavy  rainfall.  M. 
Fouquc  calculated  that  during  100  days  Etna  had  ejected 
vapour  enough  to  form,  if  condensed,  2,100,000  cubic 
metres  of  water.  But  even  from  volcanoes  which,  like  tho 
Solfatara  near  Naples,  have  been  dormant  for  many  cen- 
turies it  sometimes  still  rises  without  intermission  and  in 
comiderable  volume.  Jets  of  vapour  rush  out  from  olefta 
in  the  sides  and  bottom  of  a  crater  with  a  noise  like 
that  made  by  the  steam  blown  off  by  a  locomotive. 
The  number  of  these  funnels  is  often  so  large,  and  the 
amount  of  vapour  so  abundant,  that  only  now  and  then, 
when  the  wind  blows  the  donso  cloud  aside,  can  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  be  had  of  a  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  crater ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  escaping 
steam  remind  one  of  the  din  of  some  vast  faotory.  Aqueous 
vapour  rises  likewise  from  rents  on  the  outside  of  the 
volcanic  eons.  It  issues  so  copiously  from  the  molten  lava 
which  pours  dowtt  the  slopes  of  the  cone  thst  the  stream 
of  rock  is  almost  concealed  from  view  by  the  cloud ;  and  it 
continues  to  escape  from  fissures  of  the  lava, -far  below  the 
point  from  which  the  molten  matter  proceeded,  for  a  long 
time  after  the  rock  has  solidified  and  come  to  rest.  So 
saturated,  as  it  were,  are  many  crystalline  lavas  with  the 
vapour  of  water  that  Mr  Scrope  even  suggested  that  they 
derive  their  mobility  from  this  car.se, 

Probably  in  no  case  is  the  steam  mere  pure  vapour  of 
water.  It  is  associated  with  other  vapours,  and  gases  dis- 
engaged from  the  potent  chemical  laboratory  underneath. 
Of  these  probably  the  most  abundant  is  lutpkurttted- 
kydroyeny  readily  traceable  by  its  characteristic  odour.  Its 
liability  to  decomposition  leads  to  the  deposition  of  a  yellow 
crust  of  sulphur  about  the  orifices  from  which  it  rises  ; 
perhaps,  also,  in  great  part  to  the  alteration  of  this  gas 
must  we  attribute  the  tulphuric  acid  so  frequently  observed 
at  volcanic  vents.  Another  gas  especially  abundant  at 
Vesuvine,  but  not  detected  in  all  volcanoes,  is  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  comes  away  with  the  steam,  and  gives  it  its 
pungent  suffocating  fume*  Carbonic  actd  appears  in 
most  volcanoes,  partly  as  one  of  their  usual  products,  but 
chiefly  given  off  during  the  feebler  conditions  of  activity 
sod  in  the  last  stages  of  vulcanism.  After  an  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  this  gas  has  sometimes  been  discharged 
that  hundreds  of  hare 
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ridges  have  been  suffocated  by  it  In  the  ancient  volcanic 
regions  of  the  Eifel  and  Auvergne,  it  still  rises  in  pro- 
digious quantities.  Bischof  estimates  that  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  Brohl  Thai  amounts  to  five 
millions  -  of  cubic  feet,  or  300  tons  of  gas  in  one  day. 
Nitrogen,  derived  doubtless  from  the  decomposition  of 
atmospheric  air  dissolved  in  the 
into  the  volcanic  foci,  has  bee 
the  gaseous  emanations. 

With  these  gases  and  vapours  are  associated  many  sub- 
stances which,  sublimed  by  the  volcanic  heat,  appear  as 
deposits  along  crevices  and  surfaces  wherein  they  reach 
the  air  and  are  cooled.  Besides  sulphur,  which  has  been 
already  mentioned,  there  are  several  chlorides  (particularly 
that  of  sodium,  and  less  abundantly  those  of  iron,  copper, 
and  lead),  sal-ammoniac,  specular  iron,  oxide  of  copper 
(tenorite),  boracic  acid,  and  other  substances.  Sodium 
chloride  sometimes  appears  so  abundantly  that  wide  spaces 
of  a  volcanic  cone,  as  well  as  of  the  newly  erupted  lava, 
are  crusted  with  salt,  which  can  even  be  profitably  removed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Considerable  quantities 
of  these  chlorides  may  thus  bo  buried  between  successive 
sheets  of  lava;  and  in  long  subsequent  times  may  give  rise 
to  mineral  springs,  as  has  been  suggested  with  reference  to 
the  saline  waters  which  issue  from  volcanic  rocks  of  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  aee  in  Scotland.  The  iron- 
chloride  forms  a  bright  yellow  and  reddish  crust  on  the 
crater  walls,  as  well  as  on  loose  stones  on  the  slopes  of  the 
cone.  Specular  iron  forms  abundantly  as  thin  lamellae  in 
the  fissures  of  Vesuvtan  lavas.  Tenorito  may  be  seen  at 
the  edge  of  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  condensing  into  fine 
filaments  which  are  blown  away  by  the  wind.  An  order 
of  succession  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  different  volcanic  gaseous  discharges. 

In  connexion  with  the  aqueous  vapour  of 
reterence  may  oe  mace  nere  to  tee  abundant 
of  water  which  accompany  volcanic  explosions.  Three 
sources  of  this  water  may  be  assigned  s— (1)  from  the  melting 
of  snow  by  a  rapid  accession  of  temperature  previous  to 
or  during  an  eruption, — this  takes  place  from  time  to  time 
on  Etna,  and  still  more  markedly  in  Iceland  and  among  the 
snowy  ranges  of  the  Andes;  (2)  from  the  condensation 
of  the  vast  clouds  of  steam  which  are  discharged  during  an 
eruption, — this  undoubtedly  is  the  chief  source  of  the 
destructive  torrents  so  frequently  observed  to  form  part  of 
the  phenomena  of  a  great  volcanio  explosion ;  and  (3)  from 
the  disruption  of  reservoirs  of  water  filling  subterranean 
cavities,  or  of  lakes  occupying  crater -basins, — this  has 
several  times  been  observed  among  the  South  American 
volcanoes,  where  immenso  quantities  of  dead  fish,  which 
inhabited  the  water,  have  been  swept  down  with  the  escap- 
ing torrents.  The  volcano  of  Agua,  in  Guatemala,  has 
never  been  known  to  discharge  anything  but  water.  In 
the  krgo  crater  of  Idjen,  one  of  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  lay 
a  hot  steaming  lake  of  add  water.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1817  un  eruption  took  place,  by  which  the  water  was 
discharged  with  frightful  destruction  down  the  slopes  of  tho 
mountain.  After  the  explosion  the  basin  filled  again  with 
water,  but  its  temperature  was  no  longer  high. 

In  many  cases  the  water  rapidly  collects  volcanic  dust  as 
it  rushes  down,  and  soon  becomes  a  pasty  mud,  or  it  issues 
at  first  in  this  condition  from  the  volcanic  reservoirs,  from 
which,  after  violent  detonations,  it  is  discharged.  Hence 
arise  what  are  termed  mud-lavas  or  aqueous  lavas,  which 
in  many  respects  behave  like  true  igneous  lavas.  This  mud 
eventually  consolidates  into  one  of  the  numerous  forms  of 
tuff,— a  rock  which,  as  has  been  already  stated  (p  239),  varies 
greatly  in  the  amount  of  its  coherence,  in  its  composition, 
and  in  its  internal  arrangement  Obviously,  unless  where 
subsequently  altered,  it  can  poasess  none  of  the  crystalline 
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structure  of  tree  lavas.  As  a  rale  it  betrays  ito  aquoous 
origin  by  more  or  leas  distinct  evidence  of  Gratification,  by 
the  multifarious  pebbles,  stones,  blocks  of  rock,  tree-trunks, 
branches,  shells,  ban  en,  skeletons,  which  it  has  swept  along 
in  its  cuunw  and  preserved  within  its  mass.  Sections  of 
this  compacted  tuff  may  be  seen  at  Herculeneuxn.  The 
tram  of  tbe  Brohl  Thai  and  other  valleys  in  tbe  Ef  el  district, 
referred  to  on  p.  239,  iB  another  example  of  an  ancient 
Tolcanie  mud. 

8.  Zosw.— The  term  iava  is  applied  generally  to  all 
the  molten  rocks  which  flow  out  from  volcanoes.1  The 
behaviour  of  the  Lara  as  it  issues  and  fluws  down  the 
volcanic  cones  will  bo  doscribed  in  the  next  sub-section.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  here  to  some  of  the  leading  pecu- 
liarities of  the  lavas  viewed  as  volcanic  products.  (i.> 
Their  specific  gravity  ranges  between  2-37  and  8*23.  (2:) 
The  heavier  varieties  contain  much  magnetic  or  titani- 
ferous  iron,  with  eugite  and  olivine,  their  composition 
being  basic,  and  their  proportion  of  silica  averaging  abont 
45  or  50  per  cent  Iu  this  group  come  the  basalts,  dolerttes, 
nephclinc-lavas,  and  leucite-lavas.  The  lighter  varieties 
contain  commonly  a  minor  proportion  of  metallic  bases,  bnt 
are  rich  in  silica,  thoir  porcontage  of  that  acid  ranging 
between  60  and  80.  They  are  thus  not  basic  bnt  acid 
rocks.  Among  their  more  important  species,  trachyte, 
rhyolite,  obsidian,  pitchstone,  and  pumice  may  be  enu- 
merated. 


(3.)  They  differ  muoh  in 


(•> 


1}  Tuey  dii 

are  entirely  crystalline,  consisting  of  nothing  but  an 
interlaced  mass  of  crystals  and  crystalline  particles,  as 
in  some  doleritos.  (6)  Borne  show  more  or  leas  of  a 
half-glassy  or  stony  matrix,  in  which  tho  constituent 
crystals  uro  imbedded  ;  this  is  the  most  common  arrange-  \ 
meet  (r)  Others  are  entirely  vit  sous,  such  crystals  or  I 
crystalline  particles  as  occnr  in  them  being  quite  subordi- 
nate, and,  so  to  apeak,  accidental  enclosures  in  the  main 
glassy  mans.  Obsidian"  or  volcanic  glass  is  the  type  of  this 
group,  ((f)  They  further  differ  in  the  extent  to  which  their 
mass  has  been  affected  by  the  interstitial  steam  at  tbe  time 
of  their  eruption.  Some  show  no  outward  signs  of  any 
influence  from  that  cause  ;  in  others,  however,  the  expansion 
of  tho  imprisoned  steam  has  been  such  a*  to  expand  tbe 
still  molten  stone  into  an  open  eellnlar  texture,  somewhat 
like  that  of  open  ill-baked  bread.  Such  a  vehicular  arrange 
ment  very  commonly  appears  on  the  npper  surface  of  a  lava 
current  (4.)  They  vary  greatly  in  cokmr  and  genera r 
external  aspect  The  heavy  basic  lavas  are 
grey,  or  almost  black,  though,  on  exposure  «< 
they  usually  acquire  a  brown  tint  from  tbe  oxidation  and 
hydration  of  their  iron.  Their  surface  is  commonly  rough 
and  rugged,  until  it  has  been  sufficiently  decomposed  by  tbe 
atmosphere  to  crumble  into  excellent  soil  which,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  supports  a  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  less  dense  lavas,  such  as  phonolhea  and  trachytes,  are 
frequently  paler  in  colour,  sometimes  pale  yellow  or  buff, 
and  decompose  into  light  soils;  but  the  obsidians  present 
rugged  black  sheets  of  rock  roughened  with  ridges  and 
heaps  of  froth-like  pumice. 

3.  Fragmentary  Material*. — Under  this  title  wo  include 
all  the  substances  which,  driven  up  into  the  air  by  volcanic 
explosions,  fall  in  solid  form  to  the  ground — the  dost, 
ashes,  sand,  cinders,  and  blocks  of  every  kind  which  are 
projected  from  a  volcanic  orifice.  These  materials  must 
obviously  differ  greatly  in  composition,  textnre,  and  appear* 
ance,  even  during  a  single  eruption,  and  still  more  in  suc- 
cessive explosions  of  the  same  volcano.  Tor  the  sake  of 
convenience  separate  names  are  applied  to  some  of  the  more 

1  "  ist  lava  was  us  VtUkane  flie»t  uod  (latch  seise  Fliksigkeit 
neae  Uflwntatkr  einoLamt"  is  Leopold  Voa  Buck's  compreheniiv* 
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distinct  varieties.  Of  these  the  more  important  are  the 
following.  (I.)  Atkt*  amd  Sand\—hi  many  eruptions  vast 
quantities  of  an  exceedingly  fine  light  gray  powder  are 
ejected.  As  this  substance  greatly  resemblea  what  is  left 
after  a  piece  of  wood  or  coal  is  burnt  in  an  opeu  fire,  it  has 
been  popularly  termed  ath,  and  this  name  has  been  adopted 
by  geologists.  If,  however,  by  the  word  ash  the  result  of 
combustion  is  implied,  its  employment  to  denote  any  pro- 
duet  of  volcanic  action  must  be  regretted  as  apt  to  convey 
a  wrong  impression.  The  fine  ashlike  dost  ejected  by  a 
volcano  is  merely  lava  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  com- 
minution. So  minute  an  the  particles  that  they  find 
their  way  readily  through  tho  finest  chinks  of  a  closed  room, 
and  settle  down  upon  floor  and  furniture  as  ordinary  dust 
does  when  a  house  is  shut  up  for  a  short  time.  From  this 
finest  form  of  material  gradations  may  be  traced  through 
what  in  termed  volcanic  sand-  into  the  coarse  varieties  of 
ejected  matter.  In  composition  the  ash  and  sand  vary 
necessarily  with  the  nature  of  the  lava  from  which  they  are 
derived.  (2.)  When  the  fragments  range  from  the  sise  of 
a  ]tea  to  that  of  a  walnut  they  are  called  lapillL  These  are 
pieces  of  lava,  round,  aubaugular,  or  angular  in  shape,  and 
having  the  same  indefinite  range  of  composition  as  the  finer 
dust.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  fragments  fall  nearest  the  focus 
of  eruption.  Sometimes  thoy  are  solid  fragments  of  lava, 
but  more  usually  they  bare  a  cellular  texture,  while  some- 
times they  are  so  light  and  parens  as  to  float  readily  on 
water,  and,  when  ojectcd  near  the  sea,  to  cover  its  surfacB 
over  a  large  area.  (8.)  Volcanic  Block*  are  large  pieces  of 
stone,  often  angular  in  shape.  In  some  cases  they  appear 
to  be  fragments  loosened  from  already  solidified  rocks  in 
the  chimney  of  the  volcano.  Hcnoe  we  rind  among  them 
pieces  of  older  tuffs,  and  of  lavas  recognizably  belonging  to 
early  eruptions.  But  in  other  and  numerous  instances  thej 
are  not  volcanic  rocks  at  all,  bnt  belong  to  earlier  forma- 
tions through  which  tbe  volcanic  chimney  has  been  drilled. 
BIocIcb  of  a  coarsely  crystalline-  granitoid  lava  have  been  par- 
ticularly observed  both  on  Ktna  and  Vesuvius.  In  the  yeaT 
1870  a  mass  of  that  kind  weighing  several  tons  wee  to  be 
seen  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  within  the  entrance  to 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  Similar  blocks  occur  among  the  Car- 
boniferous volcanic  pipes  of  central  Scotland.  In  the  older 
tuffs  of  Somma,  blocks  of  altered  limestone  form  the  chief 
repositories  of  the  Vesuvian  minerals.  (4.)  VoUatue  Bomb* 
and  Slag*. — These  have  originally  formed  portions  of  the 

btcTdetacbed  aTd'hu  rled  VnS^ho1  air"  by^T'euc^re" 
explosions  of  steam.  In  tbe  case  of  a  bomb,  we  have  a 
round,  elliptical,  or  pear-khai>ed  and  often  ducoidal  mass  of 
lava,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet  in  diameter. 
Sometimes  it  is  tolerably  solid  throughout,  more  usually 
vesicular.  Not  unfrcqucntly  it  consists  of  a  hollow  interior, 
with  a  shell  which  is  vesicular  towards  the  centre  and 
becomes  more  close-grained  towards  the  outside.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  when  torn  by  eructations  of  steam 
from  the  surface  of  the  boiling  leva,  the  material  of 
these  bombs  was  in  as  thoroughly  molten  a  condition 
as  tbe  rest  of  the  mass,  From  the  rotatory  motion 
imparted  by  its  ejection,  it  took  e  circular  form,  and 
in  proportion  to  its  rapidity  of  rotation  and  fluidity 
would  be  the  amount  of  its  "  flattening  at  the  pole*."  The 
centrifugal  force  within  would  allow  die  expansion  of  the 
interstitial  vapour,  while  the  outer  surface  would  rapidly 
cool  and  solidify ;  hence  tbe  solid  crust,  and  the  porous  el- 
even cavernous  interior.  Such  bombs,  varying  from  tbe 
sise  of  an  apple  to  that  of  a  m.m'a  body,  were  found  by  Mr 
Darwin  abundantly  strewed  over  the  ground  in  the  island 
of  Ascension.*  Thoy  have  been  found  likewise  in  the  tuff  of 
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Ixjwer  Carbouiferous  date  at  Dunbar,  in  Scotland.  Wheo 
the  ejected  fragment  of  lava  has  a  rough  irregular  form, 
and  a  porous  structure  Ilk*  tba  clinker  of  an  iroorfnruace. 
it  U  known  as  a  af«e\ 

The  fragmentary  material*  erupted  by  a  volcano  aixl 
deposited  around  it  acquire  by  degrees  more  or  less  con- 
solidation, partly  from  the  mere  pressure  of  the  higher  upon 
the  lover  strata,  portly  from  the  influence  of  infiltrating 
water.  It  has  been  already  stated  (part  il,  p.  239)  that 
different  Dames  are  applied  to  the  rocks  thus  formed. 
The  coarse,  tumultuous,  uustratified  accumulation  of  vol- 
canic debris  within  a  crater  or  funnel  is  called  agglomerate. 
When  the  debris,  though  Still  coarse,  is  more  rounded, 
and  is  arranged  in  a  stratified  form,  it  Is  a  volcanic  con- 
glomerate. The  finer-grained  varieties,  formed  of  dust 
and  lapilli,  are  uclodedin  the  general  designation  of  tun's. 
These  are  usually  pale-yellowish,  greyish,  or  brownish,  some- 
times black  rocks,  granular,  porous,  and  often  incoherent  in 
texture.  Organic  remains  sometimes  occur  in  tuff.  Where 
the  volcanic  debris  has  accumulated  over  the  floor  of  a  lake, 
or  of  the  sea,  the  entombing  and  preserving  of  shells  and 
other  organic  objects  must  continually  take  place.  Bat  even 
in  the  tuffs  of  a  volcanic  cone  traces  of  animals  and  plnntj 
may  be  preserved.  Professor  Guiacardi  of  Naples  has  found 
abeut  100  Species  of  marine  shells  of  living  species  in  the 
old  tuffs  of  Vesuvius.  Marine  shells  have  been  picked  up 
within  the  crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  have  been  frequently 
observed  in  the  old  or  marine  tuff  of  that  district.  The 
showers  of  ash  which  fail  on  the  outer  slopes  of  a  volcano, 
or  the  eheetsof  mud  which  sometimes  are  spread  out  there, 
cover  over  and  often  preserve  the  land-shells,  insects,  and 
vegetation  living  on  the  area  at  the  time.  Toe  older  tuffs 
of.  Vesuvius  have  yielded  many  resaaina  of  the  ahrubs  and 
trees  which  at  successive  periods  have  clothed  the  flanks 
of 


5  2.  Volcanic  Action. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  various  solid,  liquid, and  gaseous  products  of  a  volcano 
am  emitted'.  Volcanic  action'  may  be  either  constant  or 
periodic.  Stroeaboli,  in  the  Mediterranean,  eo  far  as  we 
know,  hoe  bee*  •wnterrupledly  emitting  hot  atones,  steam, 
and  lava,  from  the  earliest  period  of  history.  Among  the 
Moluccas  the  volcano  Sic*,  and  in  the  Friendly  Islands 
that  of  Tofua,  have  never  ceased  to  be  in  eruption  ainee 
tbeir  first  discovery.  The  lofty  coue  of  Sangay,  among  the 
Andes  of  Quito,  isalways  giving  off  hot  vapours ;  Cotopaxi, 
too,  is  ever  constantly  active.  But,  though  examples  of 
jag  action  may  thus  be  cited  from  widely  different 


manner  Etna,  according  to  S.  von  Walterahaaaen,  is  moat 
active  in  the  winter  months.  When  we  remember  the  con- 
nexion now  indubitably  established  between  a  more  copious 
discharge  of  fire-damp  in  mines  and  a  lowering  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  we  may  be  prepared  to  find  a  similar  infln- 
euce  affocting  the  escape  of  vapours  from  the  upper  surface  of 
the  lava  column  of  a  volcano ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  lava  iUelf  as  to  tha  expansive 
vapours  accompanying  it  that  the  manifestations  of  volcanic 
activity  are  dee.  Among  the  Veauvian  eruptions  since  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  number  which  took  place  in 
"  spring  was  to  that  of  those  which  broke  oot  in 
d  autumn  as  7  to  4.  But  there  may  bo  other 
besides  atmospheric  pressure  concerned  in  these 
differences ;  the  preponderance  of  rain  during  the  wintes 
and  spring  may  be  one  of  these.  At  present  we  must  wait 
for  further  data. 

Kluge  has  Bought  to  trace  a  connexion  between  the  yeare 
of  maximum  and  minim  am  sun-spots  and  those  of  greatest 
and  feeblest  volcanic  activity,  and  has  constructed  lists  to 
show  that  years  which  have  been  specially  characterised  by 
terrestrial  eruptions  have  coincided  with  those  marked  by 
few  suu  spots  and  diminished  magnetic  disturbance.1  Suck 
a  connexion  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  yet  been  saUs. 

Again,  the  same  author  baa  called 


quarters  of  the  globe,  they  are  nevertheless  exceptional 
The  general  rule  is  that  a  volcano  breaks  out  from  time  to 
■  me  with  greater  or  less  f«ry,  aad  after  longer  or  thorter 


factorily  established, 
attention  to  the  frequency  end  vigour  of  volcanic  ex  pic  aum* 
about  the  iniddlo  of  August,  at  or  near  the  time  of  the* 
yearly  meteoric  shower.  But  in  this  case,  likewise,  tlio 
cited  examples  can  hardly  yot  be  looked  upon 
than  coincidences. 

The  case  of  Kilauea,  in  Hawaii,  seems  to  show  a  I 
system  of  eruptive  periods.  Dana  has  pointed  out  that 
outbreaks  of  lava  have  taken  place  from  that  volcano  at 
intervals  of  bum  eight  to  nine  year*,  this  being  the  time 
required  to  fill  the  crater  np  to  tha  point  of  outbreak,  or 
to  a  depth  of  400  or  500  feet.  But  the  great  eruption  of 
1 868 did  not  occar  until  after  au  interval  of  IS  years.  The 
[  Rime  author  suggests  that  the  missing  eruption  may  have 
bean  submarine. 

The  approach  of  an  eruption  is  not  always  indicated  by  any 
premonitory  symptoms,  for  many  tremendous  explosions  are 
rucorded  to  have  taken  place  in  different  parte  of  too  world 
without  any  perceptible  warning.  Much  in  this  respect 
would  appear  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of  liquidity  of 
the  lava,  and  the  amount  of  resistance  offered  by  it  to  the 
pubsugo  of  the  escaping  vapours  through  its  mass.  In 
1  lawaii,  where  the  lavas  are  remarkably  liquid,  vast  out- 
pourings of  lava  have  taken  place  quietly  without  earth- 
quakes during- the  present  century.  Bat  even  there  the 
great  eruption  of  1S68  was  accompanied  by 


intervals  of  quiescence. 

To  what  particular  cneee  or  series  of  causes  any  special 
eruption  may  be  due  is  a  question  to  which  at  present  no 
definite  answer  can  be  given.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  bIiow  that  the  explosions  of  a  volcano  are  to  some  extent 
regulated  by  the  conditions  of  atmospheric  prepare  over 
the  area  at  the  time,  In  the  case  of  a  volcanic  fennel  like 
where,  as  Mr  Scrope  pointed  out,  the  expansive 
force  within,  and  the  repressive  effect  of 
atmospheric  pressure  without,  just  balance  each  other,  any 
serious  disturbance  of  that  pressure  might  bo  expected  to 
mi»ke  itself  evident  by  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
volcano.  Accordingly,  it  has  long  been  remarked  by  the 
t.»[i&j-Biei>  ef  the  Lipari  Islands  that  in  stormy  weather 
there  ts  at  Strom  bo li  a  more  copious  discharge  of  ateam  and 
Honea  than  in  fine  weather.  They  make  use  of  the  cone  ea 
•  weeteer-glasa,  the  inereaae  of  ite  activity  udicating  • 

*  rising 


The  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  ere  often  preceded  by  e  I 
or  diminution  of  the  wells  and  springs  in  the  district  But 
more  frequent  indication*  of  an  approaching  outburst  are 
conveyed  by  sympathetic  movements  of  the  grouud  beneath. 
Iiu  mblings  and  groanings  from  a  subterranean  source  are 
heard ;  slight  tremors  succeed,  increasing  in  frequency  and 
violence  till  they  become  distinct  earthquake  shocks.  The 
vapour*  from  the  crater  rise  more  abundantly  into  the  air. 
All  this  time  the  lavs  oabsnvn  in  the  pipe  or  fennel  of  the 
volcano  has  been  slowly  ascending,  forced  upward  and  kept 
in  perpetual  agitation  by  the  pasaago  of  the  elastic  vapours 
through  ita  niaes.  If  a  long  previous  interval  of  quieMcnee 
baa  elapsed,  there  may  be  much  solidified  lava  towards  the 
top  of  the  vent  which  will  restrain  the  ascent  of  the  still 
molten  portion  utKlerneath.  A  vast  pressure  is  thus 
exercised  on  the  sides  of  the  coo  a.  Should  'these  be  too 
weak . to  1 
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liquid  lava  will  issue  from  the  outer  slope  of  the  mountain  ; 
or  the  energies  of  the  volcano  will  be  directed  towards 
clearing  the  obstruction  in  the  chief  throat,  until,  with 
tremendous  explosions,  and  the  rise  of  a  vast  cloud  of  dust 
and  fragments,  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  crater  arc  finally 
blowo  out,  and  the  top  of  the  cone  disappears.  The  lava 
may  now  escape  from  the  lowest  part  of  the  lip  of  the 
crater,  while,  at  the  same  time,  immense  numbers  of  red-hot 
bombs,  ecoruc,  and  stones  are  shut  up  into  tbe  air,  moat  of 
them  falling  back  into  the  crater,  but  many  descending 
upon  the  outer  slopes  of  the  cone,  and  some  even  upon  the 
country  beyond  the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  lava  rushes 
down  at  first  like  one  or  more  rivers  of  melted  iron,  but,  as 
it  cools,  its  rate  of  motion-  lessens.  Clouds  of  steam  rise 
from  its  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  central  crater.  Indeed, 
every  successive  paroxysmal  convulsion  of  the  mountain  is 
mnrked,  eves  at  a  distance,  by  the  rise  of  huge  ball-like 
wreaths  or  clouds  of  steam,  mixed  with  dust  and  stones, 
forming  a  vast  column  which  towers  sometimes  a  couple  of 
miles  above  the  summit  of  the  cone.  By  degrees  these 
diminish  in  frequency  and  intensity.  The  lava  ceases  to 
Bow,  the  showers  of  stones  and  dust  dwindle  down,  and 
after  a  time,  which  may  vary  from  hours  to  days  or  months, 
even  in  the  riginu  of  the  same  mountain,  the  volcano  be- 
comes once  more  tranquil 

Let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  aspects  of  this  action 
which  have  more  particular  geological  interest  from  the 
(jermanent  changes  with  which  they  are  connected,  or  from 
the  way  in  which  they  enablo  us  to  detect  and  realise  con- 
ditions of  volcanic  energy  in  former  periods. 

Future*. — During  the  convulsions  which  culminate  in 
the  formation  of  a  volcano,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
progress  of  the  mountain  so  formed,  the  ground  at  and 
around  the  focus  of  action  is  liable  to  be  rent  open  by 
fissures.  These  tend  to  diverge  from  the  focus;  but  around 
the  vent  where  the  rocks  have  been  most  exposed  to  con- 
cussion the  fissures  sometrmes  intersect  each  other  in  all 
directions.  In  the  great  eruption  of  Etna,  in  the  year  1G69, 
a  series  of  six  parallel  fissures  opened  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  One  of  these,  with  a  breadth  of  two  yards,  ran 
for  a  distance  of  12  miles,  in  a  somewhat  winding  course,  to 
within  a  mile  of  the  top  of  the  cone.  Similar  fissures,  but 
on  a  smaller  scale,  have  often  been  observed  on  Vesuvine ; 
and  they  are  recorded  from  many  other  volcanoes. 

Two  obvious  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  production 
of  fissures  : — (1)  the  enormous  expansive  force  of  the  im- 
prisoned vapours  acting  upon  the  walls  of  the  funnel  and 
convulsing  the  cone  by  successive  explosions ;  and  (2)  the 
liydroetotio  pressure  of  the  lava-column  in  tbe  funnel, 
amounting  to  about  125  lb  per  square  inch,  or  8  tons  on 
the  square  foot,  for  each  100  feet  of  depth.  Both  of  these 
causes  may  act  simultaneously. 

Into  the  rente  thus  formed  the  molten  lava  naturally 
finds  its  way.  It  is  indeed  forced  into  them,  and  solidifies 
there  like  iron  in  a  mould.  The  cliffs  of  many  an  old 
crater  show  how  marvellously  they  have  been  injected  by 
such  vein*  or  dyket  of  lava.  Those  of  Somma,  and  the  Val 
del  Boe  on  Etna,  have  long  been  known.  The  dykes 
project  now  from  the  softer  tuffa  like  great  walls  of  masonry. 
Such  wedges  of  solid  rock  driven  into  the  cone  must 
widen  ita  dimensions,  and  at  tho  same  time  from  their 
length  and  ramifications  must  bind  tho  subgtance  of  the 
cone  together,  and  thus  strengthen  it  against  the  effects 
of  future  convulsions.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  how 
there  should  be  for  a  time  an  alternation  in  the  character 
of  the  eruptions  of  a  volcano,  depending  in  great  measure 
upon  the  relation  between  the  beigbt  of  the  cone  on  tho 
one  hand  and  the  strength  of  its  sides  on  the  other.  When 
the  sides  have  been  well  braced  together  by  interlacing  dykes, 
and  further  thickened  by  tho  spread  of  voloanic  materials 


all  over  their  slopes,  they  may  resist  tho  effects  of  explosion 
and  of  the  pressure  of  the  ascending  lava-column.  In  tils» 
case  the  volcano  may  find  relief  only  from  its  summit,  and 
if  the  lava  flows  forth  it  will  do  so  from  the  top  of  the  cone. 
As  the  cone  increases  ia  elevation,  however,  the  pressure 
from  within  upon  its  sides  augments.  Eveutually  egress 
is  once  more  established  on  the  flanks  by  means  of  fissures, 
and  a  new  series  of  lava-streams  is  poured  out  over  toe 
lower  clones. 

Though  lava  very  commonly  issues  from  the  lateral 
fissures  on  a  volcanic  cone,  it  may  sometimes  approach  the 
surface  without  actually  Bowing  out.  The  great  fissure  on 
Etna  in  1669,  for  example,  was  visible  even  from  a  distance 
by  the  long  line  of  vivid  light  which  rose  from  the  incan- 
descent lava  within.  Again,  it  frequently  happens  that 
minor  volcanic  cones  are  thrown  up  on  the  line  of  a  fissure. 
This  may  arise  cither  from  the  congelation  of  the  lava  round 
the  point  of  emission,  or  from  the  accumulation  of  ejected 
scoriae  round  the  fissure-vent.  Of  the  former  structure 
examples  occur  in  Hawaii,  where  the  lava  ia  remarkably 
liquid,  and  rapidly  hardens  into  tears  or  drops,  like  wax 
down  the  sides  of  a  candle.  Where  in  viscid  lavas  the 
steam  tears  off  and  throws  up  many  scorite  and  bombs,  a 
cone  of  such  loose  materials  will  naturally  form  round  the 
orifice  by  which  the  lava  escapee  from  the  flank  of  the 
mountain. 

Exjyiosiont. — Although  volcanic  materials  may  be  erupted 
to  a  large  extent  without  the  appearance  of  visible  fissures, 
they  cannot  in  such  cases  reach  the  surface  without  some 
explosive  action,  and  the  consequent  displacement  and 
removal  of  previously  existing  rock.  Vents  are  thus  blowr 
out  of  the  solid  crust,  the  volcanic  energy  being,  as  it 
were,  concentrated  on  a  given  point,  which  we  may  suppose 
must  usually  be  the  weakest  in  the  structure  of  thai 
part  of  tbe  crust  The  operation  has  often  been  observed 
in  volcanoes  already  formed,  and  has  even  been  witnessed 
on  ground  previously  unoccupied  by  a  volcanic  vent  The 
history  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  brings  before  us  a  long 
series  of  such  explosions,  beginning  with  that  of  79— the 
greatest  which  has  occurred  within  the  times  of  human 
history— and  coming  down  to  the  present  day.  Even  now, 
in  spite  of  all  the  lava  and  ashe«  poured  out  during  tbe  last 
eighteen  centuries,  it  ia  easy  to  see  how  stupendous  must  have 
been  that  earliest  explosion,  by  which  the  southern  half  of 
tbe  ancient  crater  was  blown  out.  At  every  successive 
important  eruption,  a  similar  but  minor  operation  takes 
place  within  th«i  present  cone.  '  The  hardened  cake  of  lava 
forming  the  floor  is  burst  open,  and  with  it  there  usually 
disappears  much  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  and  some- 
times, as  in  1872,  a  large  segment  of  the  crater- walL  J» 
.  the  year  1538  a  new  volcano,  Monte  Nnovo,  was  formed  ia 
24  hours  on  tbe  margin  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  A  cavity 
was  drilled  by  successive  explosions,  and  such  quantities  of 
stones,  scoriae,  and  ashes  were  thrown  out  from  it  as  to  form 
a  hill  440  English  feet  above  theaea-level,  and  mora  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Most  of  the  fragments 
now  to  be  seen  on  tbe  slopes  of  the  cone  and  inside  its 
beautifully  perfect  crater  are  of  various  volcanic  rocks, 
many  of  them  being  black  scorias ;  but  pieces  of  Roman 
pottery,  together  with  fragments  of  the  older  underlying 
tuff,  and  some  marine  shells,  have  been  obtained;  and  these 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  dislocated  and 
ejected  during  the  explosions. 

It  is  not  necessary,  and  it  does  not  always  happen,  that 
any  actual  solid  or  liquid  volcanic  rock  is  ejected  even 
when  explosions  of  considerable  violence  take  place,  whereby 
tli  j  rocks  through  which  the  funnel  rises  are  much  shattered. 
Thus  among  the  cones  of  the  extinct  volcanie  tract  of  the 
Eifel,  some  occur  consisting  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  com- 
minuted debris  of  the  Devonian  greywackeand  slate  which 
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form  the  prowling  rocks  there,  and  through  which  the 
various  volcanic  vents  have  been  opened.  Evidently  in 
these  cases  elastic  vspours  only  forced  their  way  to  the 
earface;  and  we  see  what  probably  often  takes  place  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  volcano's  history,  though  the  frag- 
ments of  the*  underlying  disrupted  rocks  are  in  mast 
instances  buried  and  lost  under  the  far  more  abundant  sub- 
sequent volcanic  materials.  Sections  of  ancient  volcanic 
necks  or  pipes  sometimes  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
of  observing  that  these  orifices  were  originally  opened 
by  the  blowing  out  of  the  solid  crust  and  not  by  the  forma- 
tion of  fissures.  Many  examples  occur  in  Scotland  among 
volcanic  rocks  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  Carboniferous,  and 
Permian  age.  The  orifices  are  there  filled  with  fragmentary 
material*  wherein  portions  of  tho  surrounding  and  underly- 
ing rocks  form  a  noticeable  proportion. 

Shower*  of  Dxttt  and  Stome*. — A  communication  having 
been  opened,  either  by  Assuring  or  explosion,  between  the 
heated  interior  and  the  surface,  fragmentary  materials 
seldom  fail  to  be  ejeoted  from  it  These  may  consist  at 
first  mainly  of  tho  rocks  through  which  the  orifice  has  been 
opened,  as  has  just  been  explained.  But  if  eruptive  energy 
continues,  they  soon  appear  in  larger  quantities,  and  consist 
of  thoroughly  volcanio  substances.  In  a  great  eruption 
vast  numbers  of  rod-hot  atones  are  shot  up  into  the  air,  and 
tall  back  partly  into  the  crater  and  partly  on  the  outer  slopes 
of  the  cone.    But  instances  axe  known  where  largo  stonea, 

r;ed  obliquely,  have  described  huge  j*arabo!ic  curves  in 
air,  and  fallen  at  a  great  distance.  Stones  8  lb  in 
weight  occur  among  the  ashes  which  buried  Pompeii  The 
volcano  of  Antuco  in  Chili  is  said  to  send  stones  flying  to  a 
J  Ltttnoco  of  36  Unit  OA}  &od  C'Ofcop'sHi  is  reported  to  lu*>\(3  hiu*lcd 
a  200-ton  block  9  miles. 

Bat  in  many  great  eruptions,  besides  a  constant  shower 
at  stones  and  scoriae,  a  vast  column  of  exceedingly  fine  dust 
rises  out  of  the  crater,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  more  than 
a  mile,  and  then  spreads  outwards  like  a  sheet  of  cloud  So 
dense  sometimes  is  tliis  dust-cloud  that  the  sun  is  obscured, 
and  for  days  together  the  darkness  of  night  reigns  for  miles 
around  the  volcano.  In  1822  this  was  the  case  at  Vesuvius, 
the  sahes  not  only  falling  thickly  on  the  villages  round  the 
base  of  tho  mountain,  but  travelling  as  far  as  Ascoli,  which 
is  56  Italian  miles  distant  from  the  volcano  on  one  aide,  and 
as  Oasano,  105  miles  on  the  other.  But  probably  the  most 
stupendous  outpouring  of  volcanic  ashes  on  record  was  that 
which  took  place,  after  a  quiescence  of  26  years,  from  the 
volcano  Cneeguino,  in  Nicaragua,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1 635.  On  tliat  occasion  utter  darkness  prevailed 
over  a  circle  of  35  miles  radius,  the  ashes  falling  so  thickly 
tfttat,  even  8  leagues  from  the  mountain,  they  covered  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  about  10  feet  It  was  estimated 
that  the  rain  of  dust  and  sand  fell  over  an  area  at  least 
270  geographical  miles  in  diameter.  Some  of  the  finer 
materials,  thrown  bo  high  as  to  come  within  the  influence 
of  an  upper  air-current,  were  borne  away  eastward,  aud  fell 

at  700  miles. 

An  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  these  showeri  of  fragmentary 
materials  brings  vividly  before  ns  some  of  the  essential 
features  of  volcanic  action.  We  find  that  bombs,  slags,  and 
lapilli  may  be  thrown  up  in  comparatively  tranquil  states 
of  a  volcano,  bnt  that  the  showers  of  fine  dust  are  discharged 
with  violence,  and  only  appear  when  the  volcano  becomes 
saore  energetic.  Thus,  at  the  constantly,  but  quietly,  active 
volcano  of  Stromboli,  the  column  of  lava  in  the  pipe  may 
be  watched  slowly  rising  and  falling  with  a  slow  rhythmical 
movement.  At  every  rise  the  surface  of  the  lava  swells  up 
into  blisters  several  feet  in  diameter,  which  by  end  by 
burst  with  a  sharp  explosion  that  makes  the  walls  of  the 
vibrate.    A  cloud  of  steam  rushes  oat,  carrying  with 


it  hundreds  of  fragments  of  the  glowing  lava,  sometimes  to 
a  height  of  1 200  feet  It  is  by  the  ascent  of  steam  through 
its  mass  that  a  column*  of  lava  a  kept  boiling  at  the  bottom 
of  a  crater,  and  by  the  explosion  of  successive  larger  bubbles 
of  steam  that  the  various  bombs,  sings,  and  fragments  of 
lava  are  torn  off  and  tossed  into  the  air.  It  has  often  been 
noticed  at  Vesuvius  that,  after  each  great  concussion,  a  huge 
ball-like  clond  of  steam  rushes  np  from  the  crater.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  sudden  escape  of  that  steam  which  causes  the 
explosion.  The  violence  of  the  explosiou  will  depend 
gieatly  upon  the  viscidity  of  the  lava,  and  the  consequent 
resistance  offered  to  the  upward  passage  of  the  steam. 
Explosions  and  accompanying  scoria}  are  abundant  at 
Vesuvius,  where  the  lavas  are  comparatively  viscid  ;  they 
are  almost  unknown  at  Kilauea,  where  the  lava  is  remark- 
ably liquid. 

The  steam,  collecting  into  larger  or  smaller  vesicles,  works 
its  way  upward  through  the  substanco  of  the  molten  lava. 
As  the  elasticity  of  this  compreBsed  vapour  overcomes  the 
pressure  of  the  overlying  lava,  it  escapes  at  the  surface,  and 
there  the  lavs  is  thus  kept  in  ebullition.  But  this  com- 
paratively quiet  operation,  which  may  be  watched  within 
the  craters  of  many  active  volcanoes,  does  not  produce  clouds 
of  fine  dust  The  friction  of  the  millions  of  stones  ascend- 
ing and  descending  through  the  air  in  tho  dark  column 
above  the  crater,  though  it  most  doubtless  cause  much  dust 
and  sand,  can  give  rise  to  but  an  insignificant  proportion  of 
what  is  actually  reduced  to  the  condition  of  extreme  subdi- 
vision necessary  to  produce  widespread  darkness  and  a  thick 
far-reaching  deposit  of  ashes.  The  explanation  now  ac- 
cepted calls  in  the  explosive  action  of  tteatn  as  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  trituration.  A  sudden  and  powerful 
explosion  of  steam,  it  is  maintained,  will  blow  the  top  of 
the  lava  column  into  dust  like  water  shot  out  of  a  gun. 
Wo  must  remember  that  tho  aqueous  vapour  by  which 
many  lavas  are  so  largely  impregnated  must  exist  inter- 
stitially  far  down  in  the  lava-column,  under  an  enormous 
pressure,  and  at  a  white  heat.  The  sudden  ascent  of  lava 
bo  constituted  will  relieve  the  pressure  rapidly  without 
sensibly  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  mass.  Conse- 
quently the  white-hot  steam  will  at  length  explode,  and 
reduce  the  molten  mass  containing  it  to  the  finest  powder. 

Evidently  no  part  of  the  operations  of  a  volcano  has 
greater  geological,  significance  than  the  ejection  of  inch 
enormous  quantities  of  fragmentary  matter.  In  the  first 
place,  the  fall  of  these  loose  materials  round  the  orifice  of 
discharge  is  one  main  cauao  of  the  growth  of  the  volcauic 
cone.  The  heavier  fragments  gather  around  the  vent  and 
there  too  the  thickest  accumulation  of  finer  dust  takes 
place.  Hence,  though  successive  explosions  may  blow  out 
the  upper  part  of  the  crater- walls,  and  prevent  the  mountain 
from  growing  so  rapidly  in  height,  every  eruption  must  add 
to  the  diameter  of  tho  cone.  In  the  second  place,  as  every 
shower  of  dust  and  sand  adds  to  the  height  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  falls,  thick  volcanic  accumulations  may  be 
formed  for  beyond  the  base  of  the  mountain.  In  these  am 
entombed  trees  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation,  together  with 
tho  bodies  of  many  animals,  as  well  as  the  works  of  man. 
Hence  new  geological  formations  arise  which,  in  their 
component  materials,  not  only  bear  witness  to  the  volcanic 
eruptions  which  produced  them,  but  preserve  a  record  of 
the  land-surfaces  over  which  they  spread.  In  tho  third 
place,  besides  the  distance  to  which  the  fragments  may  be 
hurled  by  volcanic  explosions,  or  to  which  they  may  be_ 
diffused  by  tho  ordinary  at-na)  movements,  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  vast  spaces  across  which  the  finer  dust  is 
sometimes  borne  by  upper  currents  in  the  atmosphere.  An 
instance  has  already  been  cited  where  ashes  from  Coeeguina 
fell  700  miles  away,  having  been  carried  all  that  long 
distance  by  a  high  counter-current  of  air,  moving  apparently 
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st  the  rota  of  ftboai  7  miles  an  boar  in  en  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  wind  which  blew  at  the  surface.  On  several 
ocu&ions  ashes  from  one  of  the  Icelandic  volcanoes  have 
fallen  bo  thickly  between  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islauds 
that  vessels  passing  there  have  had  tho  unwonted  deposit 
shov  elled  off  th«r  decks  in  tho  morning.  la  the  year  1783, 
daring  an  eruption  of  SkaptarJokull,  so  vest  on  amount  of 
fine  dust  was  ejected  that  the  atmosphere  over  Iceland  con- 
tinued loaded  with  it  for  months  afterwards.  It  feU  in 
such  quantity  over  parte  of  Caithness— a  distance  of  600 
miles — as  to  destroy  the  crops ;  that  year  is  still  spoken 
of  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  yew  of  "the  ashie."  Traces 
of  the  same  deposit  were  observed  even  as  far  as  Holland. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  volcanic  deposits  may  be  formed 
ia  regions  many  hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  any  active 
volcano.  A  single  thin  layer  of  volcanic  detritus  in  a  group 
of  sedimentary  strata  would  thus  not  of  itself  prove  the 
existence  of  contemporaneous  volcanic  action  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. It  might  be  held  to  have  been  wind-borne  from 
a  volcano  in  a  distant  and  separate  region. 

Lamntrrams. — A  .microscopic  examination  of  their  in- 
timate structure  shows  that  lavas  bave  been  truly  molten 
rocks.  They  usually  consist  fundamentally  of  a  glass 
through  which  are  diffused,  in  greater  or  less  abundance, 
various  microlite3  and  crystals.  Their  degree  of  liquidity, 
at  the  tame  of  emission,  seems  to  depend  on  the  extent 
te  which  the  rock  remains  in  the  condition  of  glass, 
viscidity  increasing  with  the  development  of  the  microliter 
and  crystals  out  of  the  glassy  menstruum  in  which,  no 
doubt,  originally  their  component  molecules  were  diffused. 
Tim  fluidity  may  clso  be  governed  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  amount  of  vapour  existing  interstitiatly  in  the  molten 
mass  Mr  Scrope  iudced  contendod  that  aqueous  vapour 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  mobility  of  such  crystallino 
lavas  as  those  of  Vesuvius.  But  even  where  the  lava 
pours  forth  with  a  liquidity  like  that  of  melted  iron,  it 
speedilv  assuraos  a  more  viscid  motion,  as  the  process  of 
devitrification  advances  and  the  rock  is  exposed  to  the 
chilling  effects  of  radiation  and  of  contact  with  air  and 
soil.  An  interesting  fact,  admirably  shown  by  the  micro- 
scope, but  often  easily  observable  with  the  naked  eye,  is 
that  kt  lava  still  liquid  and  mobile  well-defined  crystals 
wake  their  appearance.  These  sometimes  sre  broken  during 
the  continued  movement  of  the  surrounding  mass,  the 
ssparatud  fragments J>ecoming  involved  in  the  general  glassy 
base  or  portions  of  that  base,  are  injected  into  ihe  fractures 
of  the  crystals.  Well-defined  crystals  of  leucite  may  be 
aeen  m  specimens  of  Vesuvian  lava,'  which  has  been  ladled 
out  from  a  white  hot  Htreatn,  impressed  with  a  stamp,  and 
thus  suddenly  congealed.  On  the  othw  hand,  the  obsid  ians 
have  solidified  in  the  condition  of  complete  glass,  often 
without  any  trace  of  devitrification.  The  green  pyroxenic 
lava  of  Hawaii  exhibits  mo  extreme  a  degree  of  fluidity  that, 
during  its  ebullition  in  pools  of  the  crater,  jets  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  are  tossed  up,  and, 
falling  Imek  on  one  another,  make  "  a  column  of  hardened 
tears  of  lava,"  while,  in  other  places,  the  jets  thrown  up  and 
blown  aside  by  the  wind  give  rise  to  long  threads  of  glass 
which  lie  thickly  together  like  mown  grass,  and  are  known 
by  the  natives  under  the  name  of  Pole's  Hair,  after  one  of 
their  divinities.1 

It  would  be  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  to 
know  accurately  the  temperature  with  which  a  lava  stream 
issues.  The  difficulty  of  making  any  direct  observation  at 
the  point  of  outflow  has  hitherto  been  insuperable. 
Measurements  have  been  taken  at  various  distances  below 
tho  point  where  the  moving  lavs  could  be  safely  approached ; 
but  these  are  not  satisfactory,  seeing  that  the  onter  crust  of 

1  Dans,  Veol.  U.S.  Expior.  Bxjxd.,  p.  179. 


the  lava  cools  rapidly,  and  gives  no  measure  of  the  tempera- 
ture even  a  short  way  underneath.  Experiments  msde  by 
Scaccht  and  Sainte-CUire  Deville  on  the  Vesuvian  lava 
erupted  in  1855,  by  thrusting  thin  wires  of  silver,  iroa,  and 
copper  into  the  lavs,  indicated  a  temperature  of  scarcely 
700*  C  Sarlier  observations  of  a  similar  kind,  made  in 
1819,  when  a  silver  who  ^th  ■>  diameter  at  once 
melted  in  the  Vesuvian  lava  of  that  year,  gave  a  groath 
higher  temperature.  Evidence  of  the  high  temperature  of 
lava  has  been  adduced  from  the  alteration  it  has  effected 
upon  refractory  substances  in  its  progress,  as  where,  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  it  overflowed  the  houses,  and  was  after 
wards  found  to  hnve  fused  tho  fine  edges  of  flints,  to  have 
decomposed  brass  into  its  component  metals,  the  copper 
actually  crystallizing,  and  to  have  racked  silver,  and  even 
sublimed  it  into  small  octohedral  crystals.  But  such  facte, 
though  full  of  interest  and  importance,  give  us  no  clue  to 
the  absolute  initial  temperature  of  the  lava,  which  most  bo 
greatly  higher  than  that  of  the  stream  after  several  miles 
of  descent  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  after  some  hours  or 
days  of  cooling. 

In  spite  of  this  very  high  temperature,  however,  the  lava 
issues  abundantly  charged  with  aqueous  vapour,  to  the 
expansion  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  its  ebullition  and  ex- 
pulsion are  mainly  due.  As  this  vapour  at  once  begins  to 
escape  when  the  lava  issues  into  the  sir,  it  shows  itself  by  a 
dense  white  eloud  hanging  over  the  moving  mass.  The 
lava  streams  of  Vesuvius  sometimes  appear  with  as  large 
and  dense  a  steam  croud  at  their  lower  ends  as  that  which 
escapes  at  the  same  time  from  the  main  crater.  Even  after 
the  molten  mass  has  flowed  several  miles,  steam  continues  te 
rise  abundantly  both  from  its  end  and  from  numerous 
points  along  its  surface. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  basalt  dykes,  such  as  those 
of  Britain,  some  of  which  rise  to  the  surface  at  a  distance 
of  200  miles  and  upwards  from  the  main  volcanic  regions 
of  their  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  molten  lava  may 
sometimes  occupy  a  far  greater  superficial  'area  under- 
neath than  the  more  circumference  of  the  actual  pipe 
or  of  the  volcanic  cone.  We  must  conceive  of  a  vast  reser- 
voir of  melted  rock  impregnated  with  superheated  steam, 
and  impelled  upwards  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  vapour. 
The  lava  may  be  regarded  rather  ns  the  6ign  than  as  the 
cause  of  vulcanic  action.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  impris- 
oned vapour,  and  its  struggles  to  get  free,  which  produce  tho 
subterranean  earthquakes,  the  explosions,  and  the  outpour- 
ing of  lava.  As  Boon  as  the  vapour  .finds  relief,  the  terres- 
.trisl  commotion  calms  down  again,  and  the  quiescence  con- 
tinues until  another  accumulation  of  vapour  demands  a  re 
petition  of  the  same  phenomena. 

It  is  evident  that  the  vapour  may  succeed  in  effecting  its 
esrape  without  driving  molten  rock  up  to  the  surface. 
There  may  be  tremendous  explosions  without  an  actual 
outcome  of  lava.  But,  in  most  cases,  so  intimately  are 
vapnurs  and  lava  commingled  iu  the  subterranean  reservoirs 
that  they  rise  together,  and  the  explosions  of  the  one  lead 
to  the  outflow  of  the  other.  The  first  point  at  which  the 
lava  makes  its  appearance  at  the  surface  -will  largely  de- 
pend upon  the  structure  of  the  ground.  Two  causes  have 
been  assigned  in  a  foregoing  section  (p.  244)  for  the  Assur- 
ing of  a  volcanic  cone.  As  the  molten  mass  rises  within  the 
chimney  of  the  volcano,  continued  explosions  of  vapour  take 
place  from  its  upper  surface,  the  violence  of  which  may  be 
inferred  from  the  vast  cbuds  of  steam,  of  ashes,  and  of 
stones  which  are  hurled  to  so  great  a  height  into  the  air. 
These  explosions  most  at  the  same  time  powerfully  affect  the 
sides  of  the  funnel,  exposed  as  these  are  to  the  enormous 
pressure  exerted  by  the  imprisoned  vopour.  We  cannot 
therefore  bo  surprised  that,  when  a  volcano  experiences 
shocks  of  such  intensity  as  to  be  felt  over  a  radius  100 
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the  leva,  on  its 


miles  or  more,  its  6ides  should  at  last  givo  way,  and  large 
divergont  fissures  should  be  opeued  down  its  cone.  Again, 
the  hydrostatic  pressure  of  the  column  of  lava  most  have 
a  potent  influence  At  a  depth  of  1000  feet  below  the 
top  of  the  column  the  pressure  exerted  on  each  square  foot 
of  the  surrounding  walla  must  amount  to  more  than  80 
tons.  We  may  well  believe  that  eueh  a  force,  acting  upon 
the  walla  of  a  funnel  already  shattered  by  a  aocoeaaion  of 
terrific  explosion*,  will  be  apt  to  prove  too  groat  for  their 
re*istance.  When  this  happens,  the  lava  pours  forth  from 
the  outside  of  the  cone.  J5o  fissured  is  the  cone  somo- 
times  that  the  lava  issues  freely  from  many  points.  A 
Tolcano  so  affected  has  been  graphically  desenbod  aa 
"sweating  fire,"  More  usually  the  lava  issues  only  from 
one  or  two  points.  Should  these  lie  well  down  on  the 
far  below  the  summit  of  the  lava-coli 
first  escape,  driven  by  hydrostatic  pro.-? 
spout  up  high  into  the  air— a  fountain  of  molten  rock. 
This  was  observed  in  1794  on  Vesuvius,  and  in  1832  on 
Etui.  la  the  oruption.of  1852  at  Mauna  Loa,  an  unbroken 
fountain  of  lava,  from  200  to  700  feet  in  height  and  1000 
feet  broad,  bunt  out  at  ths  base  of  the  cone.  Similar 
"geysers"  of  molten  rock  have  subsequently  been  noticed 
in  the  same  region.  Thus,  in  March  and  April  1866,  four 
fiery  fountains,  throwing  the  lava  to  heights  varying  from 
500  to  1000  feet,  continued  to  play  for  several  weeks. 

In  a  lofty  volcano,  therefore,  the  chances  are  always 
rather  against  the  lava  rising  to  the  Up  of  the  crater  and 
fi owing  out  titers.  It  does  so  now  and  then;  but  more  fre- 
quently it  escapes  from  some  fissure  or  orifice  in  a  weak  part 
of  the  cona  In  minor  volcanoes,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
the  explosions  are  less  violent,  and  where  the  thickness  of 
the  cone  in  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  funnel  is  often 
greater,  the  lava  very  commonly  rises  in  the  crater.  Should 
the  crater  walls  be  too  weak  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
molten  mass,  they  will  give  way,  and  the  lava  will  rush  out 
from  the  breach.  This  is  seen  to  have  happensd  in  several 
of  the  pays  of  Auvergne,  bo  well  figured  and  described  by 
Mr  Scrops.  But  if  the  crater  be  massive  enough  to  with- 
stand the  pressure,  the  lava,  if  still  impelled  upward  by  the 
struggling  vapour,  will  at  last  flow  out  from  the  lowest  part 
of  the  rim. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  lava  beds  could  not 
consolidate  on  such  sleep  slopes  as  those  of  most  volcanoes, 
and  that  their  present  inclined  position  was  to  be  attributed 
to  a  central  upheaval  of  each  mountain.  This  idea  formed 
the  subject  of  the  famous  theory  of  elevation-craters  (Brkt- 
tfumjtkrattre)  of  L.  von  Buch,  E,  de  Boanmorrt,  and  other 
geologists.  It  was  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  the 
interpretation  of  volcanic  action  to  have  this  question  settled. 
To  Constant  Provost  belongs  the  merit  of  having  completely 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  theory.  He  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  more  reason  why  lavas  should  not  consolidate 
on  steep  slopes  than  that  tears  or  drops  of  wax  should  not 
do  so.  Mr  Poulott  Scrope  also  showed  conclusively  that  the 
steep  slope  of  the  lava-beds  of  a  volcanic  cone  was  original. 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr  Hartuog  subsequently  obtained 
abundant  additional  evidence  from  the  Canary  Islands, 
Etna,  and  other  volcanic  districts,  to  disprove  the  elevation 
theory.  Geologists  are  now  agreed  that  thick  sheets  of 
lavu,  with  all  their  characteristic  features,  can  consolidate 
on  slopes  of  even  35'  and  409.  The  lava  in  the  Hawaii 
islands  has  cooled  rapidly  on  slopes  of  25s,  that  from 
Vesuvius,  in  1855,  is  here  and  there  as  steep  as  30°.  On 
the  east  side  of  Etna,  a  eascids  of  lava,  which  poured,  in 
1689,  into  the  vast  hollow  of  the  Cava  Grande,  has  an  in- 
clination varying  from  18*  to  48",  with  an  average  thickness 
of  1 8  feet  On  Maun  a  Loa  some  lava-flows  are  said  to  have 
congealed  on  slopes  of  49*  60*,  and  even  80*,  though  in 
these  cases  it  could  only  be  a  layer  of  rock  stiffening  and 


adhering  to  the  %wfaee  of  the  steep  slope.  Even  when  it 
consolidates  on  a  steep  slope,  a  stream  of  lava  forms  a  sheet 
with  p&railel, upper,  and  under  surfaces,  a  general  uniformity 
of  thickness,  and  often  greater  evenness  of  surface  than 
where  the  angle  of  descent  is  low. 

At  its  first  appearance,  where  it  issues  from  the  mountain, 
the  lava  glows  with  a  white  heat,  and  flows  with  a  motion 

It  soon  becomes  red,  and,  like  a  coal  fallen  from  a  hot 
fireplace,  rapidly  grows  dull  as  it  moves  along,  until  it 
assumes  a  black,  cindery  aspect  At  £he  same  time  the 
surface  congeals,  and  soon  becomes  solid  enough  to  support 
a  heavy  block  of -stone.  Its  aspect  depends,  not  merely  oil 
the  composition  arid  fluidity  of  the  lava,  but  on  the  point 
of  egress,  whether  from  the  crater  or  from  a  ft  sen  re,  on  the 
form. of  the  ground,  the  angle  of  slope,  and  the  rapidity  of 
flow.  Lavas  which  have  been  kept  in  ebullition  within 
the  central  chimney  are  apt  to  acquire  a  rough  cellular  tex- 
ture. The  surface  of  the  moving  stream  breaks  up  into 
rough  brown  or  blick  cinder  like  slags,  and  irregular  rugged 
cakes,  which,  with  the  onward  motion,  grind  and  grate 

i  against  each  other  with  a  harsh  metallic  sound,  sometimes 
rising  into  rugged  mounds  or  getting  seamed  with  rents  and 
gashes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  red-hot  glowing  lava 
may  bo  seen.  When  lava  escapes  from  a  lateral  fissure 
it  may  have  no  scoria),  but  its  surface  will  present  froth-like, 
curving  lines,  as  in  the  scura  of  a  slowly  flowing  river,  or 
will  be  arranged  in  curious  ropy  folds,  as  the  layers  have 
successively  flowed  over  each  other  and  congealed.  These 
and  many  other  fantastic  coiled  shapes  were  exhibited  by 

I  the  lava  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Vesuvius  in  1858. 

I  A  largo  area  which  has  been  flooded  with  lava  is  perhaps 
the  most  hideous  and  appalling  scene  of  desolation  anywhere 
to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

A  lava  stream  at  its  point  of  escape  from  the  side  of  a 
volcanic  cone  occupies  a  comparatively  narrow  breadth  ; 
but  it  usually  spreads  out  aa  it  descends,  and  moves  more 
slowly.  The  sides  of  the  moving  mass  look  like  huge  em- 
bankments, or  like  some  of  the  long  mounds  of  "clinkers  " 
one  sees  in  a  great  manufacturing  district.  The  advancing 
end  of  the  mass  is  often  much  steeper,  creeping  onward  like 
a  great  wall  or  rampart,  down  the  face  of  whirdj  the  rough 
blocks  of  hardened  lava  are  ever  rattling. 

The  rate  of  movement  is  regulated  by  the  fluidity  of  the 
lava,  by  its  volume,  and  by  the  form  and  inclination  of  the 
ground.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  a  lava-stream  moves  faster  at 
first  than  afterwards,  because  it  has  not  had  time  to  stiffen, 
and  its  slope  of  descent  is  considerably  steeper  than  further 
down  the  mountain.  One  of  the  most  fluid  and  swiftly 
flowing  lava-streams  ever  observed  on  Vesuvius  was  that 
erupted  on  12th  August  1605.  It  is  said  to  have  rushed 
down  a  space  of  3  Italian  (3)  English)  miles  in  the  first  four 
minutes,  but  to  have  widened  out  and  moved  more  slowly 
as  it  descended,  yet  finally  to  have  reached  Torre  del  Greco 
in  three  hours.  A  lava  erupted  by  Mauna  Loa  in  1852 
went  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  stage-coach,  or  15  miles  in  two 
hours.  Long  after  a  current  has  been  deeply  crusted  over 
with  slags  and  rough  slabs  of  lava  it  continues  to  creep 
alowly  forward  for  weeks  or  oven  months.  » 

It  happens  sometimes  that,  as  the  lava  moves  along,  tht 
pressure  of  the  still  molten  mass  inside  bursts  through  the 
outer  hardened  and  deeply  seamed  crust,  and  rushes  out 
with,  at  first,  a  motion  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the' 
main  stream ;  but  such  an  offshoot  rapidly  congeals  and 
comes  to  rest,  though  sometimes  not  before  doing  muck 
damage  to  vineyards,  gardens,  houses,  or  other  property  in 
its  course.  Any  sudden  change  in  the  form  or  slope  of  the 
ground,  too,  will  affect  the  flow  of  the  lava  Thus  should 
the  stream  reach  the  edge  of  a  steep  defile  or  cliff,  it  will 
pour  over  it  in  a  cataract  of  glowing  molten  rock,  with 
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clouds  of  steam,  showers  of  fragmeato,  and  a  noise  utterly 
odescribable.  Or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  current  should 
encounter  a  ridge  or  hill  across  its  path,  it  will  accumulate 
in  front  of  it  until  it  either  finds  egress  round  the  side  or 
actually  overrides  and  entombs  the  obstacle.  The  hardened 
crust  or  shell  within  which  the  still  fluid  lava  moves  serves 
to  keep  the  moss  from  spreading.  We  often  find,  however, 
that  the  lava  has  subsided  here  and  there  inside  its  crust, 
and  has  left  curious  cavernous  spaces  and  tunnels.  Into 
those,  when  the  whole  is  cold,  we  may  creep,  and  may  find  ■ 
them  sometimes  festooned  and  hung  with  stalactites  of  lava 
As  a  rule  a  lava-stream  shows  threo  component  layers.  At 
its  bottom  lies  a  rough,  aWggy  mass,  produced  by  the  rapid 
cooling  of  the  lava,  and  the  breaking  up  and  continued 
onward  motion  of  the  scoriform  layer.  The  central  and 
main  portion  of  the  stream  consists  of  solid  lava,  often, 
however,  with  a  more  or  less  carious  and  vesicular  texture. 
Tho  upper  part,  as  we  have  Been,  is  a  mass  of  rough  broken- 
up  slags,  acorioa,  or  clinkers.  The  proportions  borne  by 
these  respective  layers  to  each  other  vary  continually.  Some 
of  the  more  fluid  ropy  lavas  of  Vesuvius  have  an  inconstant 
and  thin  alaggy  crust ;  others  may  be  said  to  consist  of 
little  else  than  scorisa  from  top  to  bottom.  These  diver- 
gences in  texture  seem  to  depend  largely  upon  the  amount 
of  interstitial  steam  imprisoned  within  this  lava,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  it  can  effect  its  escape.  Throughout 
the  whole  mass,  but  more  especially  along  its  upper  surface, 
the  steam  under  its  diminished  pressure  expands,  and  push- 
ing tho  molten  rock  aside,  segregates  into  small  bubbles  or 
irregular  cavities.  Hence,  when  the  lava  solidifies,  these 
steam  holes  are  seen  to  be  sometimes  so  abundant  that  a 
detached  portion  of  the  rock  containing  them  will  float  in 
water.  They  are  often  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  lava-stream. 

But,  besides  producing  a  general  vesicular  texture  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  lava-stream,  the  aqueous  vapour  give* 
rise  to  much  more  striking  features  on  the  surface  of  the 
lava.  If  the  outburst  takes  placo  from  an  orifice  or  fissure 
on  the  exterior  of  the  volcanic  cone,  so  vast  an  amount  of 
steam  will  rush  out  there,  with  such  boiling  and  explosion 
of  the  lava,  that  a  cone  of  bombs,  and  alags,  and  irregular 
lumps  of  lava,  will  probably  form  round  the  spot — in  fact 
a  miniature  or  parasitic  volcano,  which  will  remain  as  a 
marked  cone  on  its  parent  mountain  long  after  the  eruption 
which  gave  it  birth  has  ceased.  Moreover,  even  after  suoh 
abundant  discharge  of  steam,  tho  lava-stream  continues  to 
exhale  it,  as  it  were,  from  every  pore.  Here  and 'there  on 
the  surface  of  the  moving  mass  a  fissure  opens,  and  a 
column  of  roaring  hissing  vapours  rushes  ont  from  it, 
accompanied  as  before  by  an  abundant  discharge  of  lava- 
fragments,  or  even  by  the  rise  and  outflow  of  the  lava  from 
beneath.  Some  lava-streams  are  thus  dotted  over  with 
small  cones  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  height.  Besides  the 
steam  which,  in  condensing,  makes  its  presence  so  con- 
spicuous, many  other  vapours  entangled  in  the  pores  of  the 
lava  escape  from  its  fissures.  The  points  at  which  vapours 
are  copiously  disengaged  are  termed  fumarole.  Among  the 
exhalations,  chlorides  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly 
prominent ;  chloride  of  sodium  frequently  shows  itself,  not 
only  in  fissures,  but  even  over  the  cooled  crust  of  the  lava, 
in  small  crystals,  in  tufts,  or  as  a  granular  and  even  glassy 
incrustation.  Chloride  of  iron  is  deposited  as  a  yellow 
coating  at  the  fumarole,  whero  also  bright  emerald  green 
films  and  scales  of  chloride  of  copper  may  bo  more  rarely 
sbserved.  Many  chemical  changes  take  place  in  the  escape 
of  the  vapours  through  the  Java.  Thus  specular-iron, 
probably  the  result  of  the  mutual  decomposition  of  steam 
and  iron  chloride,  forms  abundant  scales,  plates,  and  small 
crystals  in  the  fumarole  and  vesicles  of  the  lava.  Sal- 
ammoniac  also  appears  in  large  quantity  on  many  lavas,  not 


merely  in  the  fissures,  but  also  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
current  This  salt  is  not  directly  a  volcanic  product,  but 
results  from  some  decomposition,  probably  from  that  of  the 
aqueous  vapour,  -whereby  a  combination  ia  formed  with 
atmospheric  nitrogen. 

The  hardened  crust  of  a  lava-stream  is  a  bad  conductor 
of  heat  Consequently,  when  the  surface  of  tho  mass  has 
become  cool  enough  to  be  walked  upon,  the  red  hot  mass 
may  be  observed  through  tho  rents  to  lie  only  a  few  inches 
below.  Many  years  therefore  may  elapse  before  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  mass  has  fallen  to  that  of  the 
aurrounding  soil.  Eleven  months  after  an  eruption  of 
Etna,  Spallanzani  could  see  that  the  lava  was  still  red  hot 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fissures,  and  a  stick  thrust  into  one  of 
them  instantly  took  fire.  The  Vesuvian  lava  of  1785  was 
found  by  Brcislak  seven  years  afterwards  to  be  still  hot  and 
steaming  internally,  though  lichens  hod  already  taken  root 
on  its  surface.  The  ropy  lava  erupted  by  Vesuvius  in 
1858  was  observed  in  1870  to  be  still  so  hot,  even  near 
its  termination,  that  steam  issued  abundantly  from  its  rents, 
many  of  which  were  too  hot  to  allow  the  hand  to  be  held 
in  tbera.  Hoffmann  records  that  the  lava  which  flowed 
from  Etna  in  1787  was  still  steaming  in  1830.  Bnt  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  which  sent 
ont  lava  in  1759.  Twenty-one  years  later  a  cigar  could 
still  be  lighted  at  its  fissures ;  after  44  years  it  was  still 
visibly  Bteaming ;  and  even  in  1846,  that  is.  after  87  years 
of  cooling,  two  vapour  columns  were  still  rising  from  it1 

This  extremely  alow  rate  of  cooling  has  justly  been  re- 
garded as  a  poLt  of  high  geological  significance  in  regard 
to  the  secular  cooling  and  probable  internal  temperature  of 
our  globe.  Some  geologists  have  argued  indeed  that,  if  st> 
comparatively  small  a  portion  of  molten  matter  as  a  lava 
stream  can  maintain  a  high  temperature  under  a  thin,  cold 
crust  for  so  many  yeara,  we  may,  from  analogy,  feel  little 
hesitation  in  believing  that  the  enormously  vaster  mass  of  tbe 
globe  may,  beneath  its  relatively  thin  crust,  still  continue 
in  a  molten  condition  within.  More  legitimate  deductions, 
however,  might  be  drawn,  if  we  knew  more  accurately  and 
precisely  in  each  case  the  rate  of  loss  of  heat,  and  how  it 
varies  iu  different  lava-streams.  Sir  William  Thomson,  for 
instance,  has  suggested  that,  by  measuring  the  temperature 
of  intrusive  masses  of  igneous  rock  in  coal-workings  and 
elsewhere,  and  comparing  it  with  that  of  other  non-volcanic 
rocks  in  the  same  regions,  we  might  obtain  data  for  calcu- 
lating the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  these  igneous  sheets 
were  erupted. 

In  its  descent  a  stream  of  lava  may  reach  a  water-course, 
and,  by  throwing  itself  as  a  great  embankment  across  the 
stream,  may  pond  back  the  water  and  form  a  lake.  Such 
is  the  origin  of  the  picturesque  Lake  Aidat  in  Anvergne. 
Or  the  molten  current  may  usurp  the  channel  of  the  stream, 
and  completely  bury  the  whole  valley,  as  has  happened 
again  and  again  among  tho  vast  lava-fields  of  Iceland.  No 
change  in  physiography  is  so  rapid  and  so  permanent  as  this. 
The  channel  which  has  required,  doubtless,  many  thousands 
of  years  for  the  water  laboriously  to  excavate,  is  sealed  up 
in  a  few  hours  under  100  feet  or  more  of  stone,  and  a  still 
longer  interval  may  elapse  before  this  newer  pile  is  similarly 
eroded. 

By  suddenly  overflowing  a  brook  or  pool  of  water,  molten 
lava  sometimes  has  its  outer  crust  shattered  to  fragments 
by  a  sharp  explosion  of  the  generated  steam,  while  the  fluid 
moss  within  rushes  out  on  all  aides.  Numerous  instances 
have  occurred  where  the  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  have  pro- 
truded into  the  sea.  Thus  a  current  from  tho  latter  moun- 
tain entered  tbe  Mediterranean  at  Torre  del  Greco  in  1794, 
and  pushed  its  way  for  360  feet  outwards,  with  a  breadth  of 
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tlOO  and  a  height  of  15  feet'  So  quietly  did  it  advance 
that  Breislak  could  sail  round  it  in-  a  bout  and  observe  its 
progress. 

In  passing  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  condition,  and  thus 
contracting,  lava  acquires  different  structures.  Lines  of 
divisional  planes  or  joints  traverse  it,  especially  perpendi- 
cular to  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  sheet.  These 
linos  at  various  irregular  distances  cross  each  other  so  as  to 
divide  the  rock  into  rude  prisms.  Occasionally  another 
series  of  joints  at  a  right  angle  to  these  traverses  the  mass 
parallel  with  its  bounding  surfaces,  and  thus  the  rock 
acquires  a  kind  of  fissile  or  bedded  appearance.  The  most 
characteristic  structure,  however,  among  volcanic  rocks  is 
the  prismatic,  or,  as  it  is  incorrectly  termed,  "  basaltic." 
Whoro  this  arrangement  occurs,  as  it  does  so  commonly  in 
basalt,  the  mass  is  divided  into  tolerably  regular  pentagonal, 
hexagonal,  or  irregularly  polygonal  prisms  or  columns,  set 
close  together  at  a  right  angle  to  the  main  cooling  sur- 
faces. These  prisms  vary  from  2  or  S  to  18  or  more 
inches  in  diameter,  and  range  up  to  100  or  even  150 
feet  in  length. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  raffle  in 
which  this  columnar  structure  has  been  produced.  The 
experiments  of  Mr  Gregory  Watt  were  supposed  to  explain 
it  by  the  production  of  a  number  of  spherical  concretions 
in  the  cooling  mass,  and  the  gradual  pressure  of  those  soft 
balls  into  hexagonal  columns,  as  the  mass  contracted  in 
cooling.  He  malted  a  mass  of  basalt,  and  on  allowing  it  to 
cool  observed  that,  when  a  small  portion  was  quickly 
chilled,  it  took  the  form  of  a  kind  of  slag-like  glass,  not 
differing  much  in  appearance  from  obsidian ;  a  larger  mass, 
more  slowly  cooled,  returned  to  a  stony  state.  He  remarked 
that  during  this  process  small  globules  make  their  appear- 
ance, which  increase  in  size  by  the  successive  formation  of 
external  concentric  coats,  like  thoee  of  an  onion.  And  ho 
supposed,  as  each  Bphoroid  must  be  touched  by  six  others, 
the  whole,  if  exposed  to  tho  same  pressure  acting  in  every 
direction,  must  be  squeezed  into  a  series  of  hexagons.  To 
account  however,  for  a  long  column  of  basalt,  wo  should 
have  to  imagine  a  pile  of  balls  standing  exactly  eeutricaUy 
one  npoo  the  other,  an  arrangement  which  seems  hardly 
poev'Me.  The  prismatic  structure  is  a  species  of  jointing, 
due  to  the  contraction  of  tho  rock  as  a  whole,  and  not  to 
the  production  of  any  internal  peculiarities  of  texture.  The 
concretionary  structure  associated  with  the  columnar  arises 
from  a  common  tendency  to  weather  out  into  nodular  forms, 
and  may  be  observed  even  where  the  rock  is  uot  columnar. 
Prismatic  forms  have  been  superinduced  upon  rocks  by  a 
high  temperature  and  subsequent  cooling,  as  where  coal 
and  sandstone  have  been  invaded  by  basalt  They  may 
likewise  be  observed  to  arise  during  the  consolidation  of  a 
as  in  the  case  of  starch.  In  that  substance  the 
ructure  is  apt  to  radiate  from  certain  centres, 
as  may  also  bo  seen  sometimes  in  basalt  and  other  igneous 
rocks. 

Mr  Mallet  has  recently  investigated  this  subject,  and  con- 
cludes that  "  all  the  salient  phenomena  of  the  prismatic  and 
jointed  structure  of  basalt  can  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
admitted  laws  of  cooling,  and  contraction  thereby,  of  melted 
rock  possessing  the  known  properties  of  basalt,  the  essential 
conditions  being  a  very  general  homogeneity  in  the  mass  cool- 
ing, and  that  tho  cooling  shall  tako  place  slowly,  principally 
from  one  or  more  of  its  surfaces."1 

In  the  more  perfectly  columnar  basalts  the  columns  are 
sometimes  articulated,  each  prism  being  separable  into 
vertebra,  with  a  cup  and  ball  socket  at  each  articulation. 
This  peculiarity  is  traced  by  Mr  Mallet  to  the  contraction 
of  each  prinn  in  its  length  and  in  its  diameter,  and  to  the 
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production  "of  transverse  joints,  which,  as  the 
resnltant  of  the  two  contracting  strains,  are  oblique  to  the 
sides  of  the  prism,  but,  as  the  obliquity  lessens  towards  the 
centre,  assume  necessarily,  when  [perfect,  a  cup-shap?,  the 
convex  surface  pointing  in  the  samo  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  prism  has  grown.  This  explanation,  however, 
will  hardly  account  fur  canes,'  which  are  not  uncommon, 
where  die  convexity  points  the  other  way,  or  where  it  u 
sometimes  in  one  direction,  sometimes  in  the  other.*  Tho 
remarkable  spheroids  which  appear  in  many  .weathered 
igneous  rocks  besides  basalts  may  probably  be  due  to 
some  of  the  conditions  tinder  which  the  original  contractions 
took  place.  They  are  quite  untraceable  on  a  fresh  fractnrv 
of  the  rock.  It  is  only  after  some  exposure  to  the  weather 
that  they  begin  to  appear,  and  then  they  gradually  crumble 
away  by.  the  successive  formation  and  disappearance  of 
external  weathered  crusts  or  coats,  which  fall  off  into  sand 
and  olay.  Almost  all  augido  or  homblendic  rocks,  even 
granite,  exhibit -the  tendency  to  decompose  into  rounded 
spheroidal  blocks. 

By  the  outpouring  of  lava  two  important  Ifiuds  of  geo- 
logical change  are  produced.  In  the  first  place,  tho  surface 
of  a  country  is  thereby  materially  changed.  Stream-ecu  rats, 
lakes,  ravines,  valleys,  in  short  all  the  minor  features  of  a 
landscape,  may  be  completely  overwhelmed  under  a  sheet 
of  lava,  100  feet  or  more  in  thickness.  The  drainage  ot  tho 
district  is  thus  effectually  altered,  and  all  the  numerous 
changes  which  flow  from  the  operations  of  running  water 
over  the  land  are  arrested  and  made  to  begin  again  in  new 
channels.  In  the  second  place, 
may  likewise  be  caused  by  the-  effects  of  the  heat 


Instances  have  been  observed  in  which  the  lava  has  actually 
melted  down  opposing  rocks,  or  masses  of  slags,  on  its  own 
surface.  Interesting  observations,  already  referred  to,  have 
been  made  at  Torre  del  Greco  under  the  lava  stream  which 
overflowed  part  of  that  town  in  1794.  It  was  found  that 
the  window-panes  of  the  houses  had  been  devitrified  into 
a  white,  translucent  stony  substance,  that  pieces  of  lime- 
stone lind  acquired  an  open,  sandy,  granular  texture,  with- 
out loss  of  carbonic  acid,  and  that  iron,  brass,  lead,  copper,' 
and  silver  objects  had  been  greatly  altered,  some  of  tlie 
metals  being  actually  sublimed.  We  can '  understand 
therefore  that,  retaining  its  heat  for  so  long  a  time,  a  mass 
of  lava  may  induce  many  crystalline  structures,  rearrange- 
ments, or  decompositions  in  the  rocks  over  which  it  come* 
to  rest,  and  proceeds  slowly  to  cool  This  is  a  question  of 
considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the  behaviour  of 
ancient  lavas  whioh  have  been  intruded  smong  roclu 
beneath  the  surface,  and  have  subsequently  been  exposed, 
as  will  be  referred  to  in  the  sequel. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exceedingly  trifling  change 
produced  even  by  a  massive  sheet  of  lava  has  often  been 
remarked  with  astonishment  On  the  flank  of  Vesuvius  we 
may  see  vinos  and  trees  still  flourishing  on  little  islets  of 
the  older  land-surface  completely  surrounded  by  a  flood  of 
lava.  Professor  Dana  bos  given  an  instructive  account  of 
the  descent  of  a  lava-stream  from  Kilauea  in  June  181  n. 
Islet-like  spaces  of  forest  were  left  in  the  midst  of  the  lava, 
many  of  the  trees  being  still  alive.  Where  the  lava  flowed 
round  the  trees  the  stumps  were  usually  consumed,  and 
cylindrical  holes  or  caste  remained  in  the  lava,  either  empty 
or  filled  with  charcoal.  In  many  cases  the  fallen  crown  of 
the  tree  lay  near,  and  so  little  damaged  that-  the  epiphytic 
plants  on  it  began  to  grow  again.    Yet  so  fluid  was  the 
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lava  that  it  bong  io  pendent  stalactites  from  the  branches, 
which  nevertheless,  .though  clasped  round  by  the  molten 
rock,  had  barely  their  bark  scorched.  Again,  for  nearly 
100  years  there  baa  lain  on  the  flank  of  Etna  a  large  sheet 
of  ice  which,  originally  in  the  form  of  a  thick  mass  of  enow, 
was  overflowed  by  the  molten  flood,  and  has  thereby  been 
protected  from  the  evaporation  and  thaw  which  would 
certainly  have  dissipated  it  long  ago,  had  itbe*u  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  heat  of  the  lava  haa  not  sufficed  to  melt  it. 
Thero  seems  reason  to  suspect,  however,  that  in  other  cases 
snow  and  ico  have  been  melted  in  large  quantities  by  over- 
flowing lava,  The  great  floods  of  water  which  rushed  down 
the  flank  of  Etna,  after  an  eruption  of  the  mountain  in  the 
Bpring  of  1755,  have  been  thus  explained. 

One  further  aspect  of  a  lava-stream  may  be  noticed 
here — the  effect  of  time  upon  its  surface.  While  aD  kinds 
of  lava  must,  in  the  end,  crumble  down  under  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  waste  and,  where  other  conditions  permit, 
become-  coated  with  soil  and  support  some  kind  of  vegeta- 
tion, yet  extraordinary  differences  may  bo  observed  in  the 
facility  with  which  different  lava-streams  yield  to  this 
change,  even  on  the  flank  of  the  game  mountain.  Every  one 
who  ascends  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  remarks  this  fact. 
After  a  little  practice  it  ia  not  difficult  there  to  trace  the 
limit*  of  certain  lavae  even  from  a  distance,  in  some  cases 
by  their  verdure,  in  others  by  their  barrenness.  Five 
hundred  years  have  not  sufficed  to  clothe  with  green  the 
still  naked  surface  of  tin  Catanian  lava  of  1381 ;  while 
some  of  the  lavas  of  the  present  century  Itave  long  given 
footing  to  bushes  of  furze.  Some  of  the  younger  lavas  of 
Auverguo,  which  certainly  flowed  in  times  anterior  to  those 
of  history,  are  still  singularly  bare  and  rugged.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  where  lava  is  directly  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
without  receiving  protection  from  occasional  showers  of 
volcanic  ash,  or  being  liable  to  be  wnshed  bare  by  heavy 
torrents  of  rain,  its  surface  decays  in  a  few  years  sufficiently 
to  afford  soil  for  a  fow  plants  in  the  crevices.  When  those 
have  taken  root  they  help  to  increase  the  disintegra- 
tion. At  last,  as  a  more  or  less  continuous  covering  of 
vegetation  spreads  over  the  rock,  the  traces  of  ite  volcanic 
origin  one  by  one  fade  away  from  its  surface.  Some  of 
the  Vesuvian  lavas  of  the  present  century  already  support 
vineyards. 

Torrent*  of  Water  and  Mud.— We  have  seen  that  lar^o 
quantities  of  water  accompany  many  volcanic  eruptions. 
In  some  cases,  where  ancient  crater-lakes  or  internal  reser- 
voirs have  been  shaken  by  repeated  detonations,  and  finally 
disrupted,  tho  mad  which  has  thus  been  prxueed  issues 
at  once  from  the  mountain,  Snch  "  mud-lavas,'*  on  ac- 
count of  their  liquidity  and  swiftness  of  motion,  are  more 
dreaded  for  their  destruetivoncM  than  even  the  true  melted 
lavas.  On  the  other  hand,  rain  or  melted  snow,  rushing 
down  the  cone  and  taking  up  loose  volcanic  dust,  is  con- 
verted into  a  kind  of  mud  that  grows  more  and  more 
pasty  as  it  descends.  The  mere  sudden  rush  of  such  large 
bodies  of  water  down  the  steep  declivity  of  a  volcanic 
cone  cannot  fail  to  effect  much  geological  change.  Deep 
trenches  are  cut  out  of  the  loose  volcanic  slopes,  and  some- 
times large  areas  of  woodland  are  swept  away,  the  debris 
being  strewn  over  the  plains  below. 

During  the  great  Vesuvian  eruption  of  1C22  a  torrent  of 
this  kind  poured  down  upon  the  villages  of  Ottojano  and 
Massa,  overthrowing  walls,  filling  up  streets,  and  even 
burying  houses  with  their  inhabitants.  It  was  by  similar 
streams  from  the  samo  volcano  that  some  of  the  Roman  cities 
on  its  flanks  were  overwhelmed  in  the  first  century.  Many  of 
the  volcanoes  of  Central  and  South  America  discharge  large 
quantities  of  mud  directly  from  their  craters.  Thus  in  the 
year  1C31  Imbabiim,  one  of  the  Andes  of  Quito,  emitted 
floods  of  mud.  so  largely  charged  with  dead  fish  that  pesti- 


lential fevers  arose  from  the  subsequent  effluvia.  Seveb 
years  later  (1696),  during  au  explosion  of  another  of  the 
same  range  of  lofty  mountains,  Carguairazo  (14,706  feet), 
the  snmmit  of  the  cone  is  said  to  have  fallen  in,  while 
torrents  of  mud,  containing  immense  numbers  of  the 
fish  Fymelodut  Cydopttm,  poured  forth  and  covered  the 
ground  over  a  space  of  four  square  leagues.  The  carbon 
aceoue  mud  (locally  called  moya)  emitted  by  the  Quito 
volcanoes  sometime*  escapes  from  lateral  fissures,  sometime; 
from  the  craters.  Its  organic  contents,  and  notably  its 
siluroid  fish,  which  arc  the  same  as  those  found  living  in 
the  streams  above  ground,  prove  that  the  water  ia  derived 
from  the  surface,  and  accumulates  in  craters  or  underground 
cavities  until  discharged  by  volcanic  action.  Similar  but 
even  more  stupendous  and  destructive  outpourings  have 
taken  place  from  the  volcanoes  of  Java,  where  wide 
tracts  of  luxuriant  vegetation  have  at  different  times  bce» 
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j  feet  thick,  with  a  rough  hillocky  surface  from  which  the 
|  trading. 

Between  the  destructive  effects  of  mere  water-torrents  and 
that  of  these  mud-nooda  there  is,  of  course,  the  notable 
difference  that,  whereas  in  the  former  case  a  portion  of  the 
in  the  latter,  while  sometimes  con- 
of  t-liO  t&u  into  li ^)l&c&  &t  1^6^  1  € 
main  result  ia  tho  burying  of  the  ground  under  a  new 
tumultuous  deposit  by  which  the  surface  ia  greatly  changed, 
not  only  as  regards  its  temporary  aspect,  but  in  its  mort 
permanent  features,  such  a*  the  position  and  form  of  it* 
water-courses. 

Mud-voioanoet. — Though  prol>ably  seldom  if  ever  strictly 
volcanic  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  certain  remark 
able  orifices  of  eruption  may  be  noticed  here  to  which  th< 
names  of  mud-volcanoes,  eahes,  air-volcanoes,  and  maca 
lubes  have  been  applied.  These  are  conical  hills  formeH 
by  the  accumulation  of  fine  and  usually  saline  mud,  which, 
with  various  gases,  is  continuously  or  intermittently  given 
out  from  the  orifice  or  crater  in  the  centre.  They  occur  in 
groups,  each  hillock  being  sometimes  less  than  a  yard  in 
height,  but  ranging  up  to  elevations  of  100  feet,  or  even 
sometimes,  as  in  the  plains  of  the  lower  Indus,  to  400  feet. 
Like  true  volcanoes,  they  have  their  periods  of  repose,  when 
either  no  discharge  takes  place  at  all,  or  mud  oases  out 
tranquilly  from  the  crater,  and  their  epochs  of  activity, 
when  large  volumes  of  gas,  and  sometimes  columns  of 
flame,  rash  out  with  considerable  violence  and  explosion, 
and  throw  op  mud  and  stones  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet. 

The  gases  play  much  the  same  part  therefore  in  these 
phenomena  that  steam  does  in  those  of  true  volcanoes. 
They  consist  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  earburetied  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  Tho  mud  is  usually 
cold.  In  the  water  occur  various  saline  ingredients,  arnon^ 
which  common  salt  generally  appears.  Naphtha  is  likewise 
frequently  present  Large  pieces  of  stone,  differing  from 
those  in  the  neighbourhood,  have  been  observed  among  the 
ejections,  indicative  doubtless  of  a  somewhat  deeper  source 
I  than  in  ordinary  cases.  Heavy  rains  may  wash  down  the 
I  minor  mud  cones  and  spread  out  the  material  over  the 
ground,  but  gas-bubbles  again  appear  through  the  sheet  of 
mud,  and  by  degrees  a  new  series  of  mounds  is  once  more 
thrown  up. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  phenomena  are  to  be 
traced  to  chemical  changes  in  progress  underneath.  Dr 
Daubeny  explained  them  in  Sicily  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  beds'  of  sulphur.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  naphtha 
and  of  infhunmablo  gas  points,  in  other  cases,  to  the  dis- 
engagement of  hydrocarbons  from  subterranean  strata 

Mud  volcanoes  occur  in  Iceland,  in  Sicily  (.Macalul.a),  iu 
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many  districts  or  northern  Italy,  at  Tamar  and  Kertcb,  at 
Baku  on  the  Caspian,  over  an  area  of  about  1000  square 
miles  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  and  in  other  part*  of 
the  globe. 

Gatfout  DUeharge*. — Some  of  theso  belong  to  true 
volcanic  phenomena,  others  are  closely  associated  with  the 
mod-volcanoes.  To  the  former  class  we  may  assign  the 
copious  emanations  of  carbonic  acid  which  so  frequently 
take  place  in  district*  where  volcanic  activity  has  been  long 
dormant  or  extinct  The-gaa  either  comes  out  directly  from 
fissures  of  the  rock,  or  rises  dissolved  in  the  water  of  springs. 
The  old  volcanic  districts  of  Europe  furnish  many  examples. 
Thus  on  the  shores  of  tho  Laacher  Sbs — an  ancient  crater 
lake  of  the  Eifel— carbonic  acid  gas  issues  from  numerous 
npenings  called  moffdte,  round  which  dood  insects,  and 
occasionally  mice  and  birds  may  bo  found.  In  the?  same 
region  occur  hundreds  of  springs  more  or  leas  charged  with 
tho  gas.  Tho  famous  Valley  of  Death  in  Java  contains  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  gas-eprmga  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
df>ep,  bosky  hollow,  from  one  small  space  on  tho  bottom  of 
which  .carbonic  acid  issues  so  copiously  as  to  form  the  lower 
strainm  of  tho  atmosphere.  Tigors,  deer,  and  wild-boor, 
enticed  by  the  shelter  of  tho  spot,  descend  end  are  speedily 
suffocated.  Many  of  their  skeleton*,  together  with  thoeo 
of  man  himself,  have  been  observed. 

In  the  second  class  of  gas-spring*  we  may  gronp  the 
emanations  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  when  they 
take  fire,  are  known  as  Fire-wells.  They  occur  in 
many  of  the  districts  where  mud-volcanoes  appear,  as  in 
northern  Italy,  on  the  Caspian,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  southern 
Kurdistan,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  been  observed  that  they  rise  especially  in  regions  where 
beds  of  rock-salt  lie  underneath,  and  as  that  rock  has 
been  ascertained  often  to  contain  compressed  carburetted 
hydrogen,  the  solution  of  the  rock  by  subterranean  water, 
and  the  consequent  liberation  of  tho  gas,  has  been  offered 
as  an  explanation  of  theso  fire- wells. 

In  various  regions  where  volcanic  action  still 
continues,  or  where  it  has  long  been  dormant,  there  occur 
eruptive  fountains  of  hot  water  and  steam,  to  which  the 
general  name  of  geysers  is  given,  from  the  well-known 
example*  in  Iceland,  which  were  the  first  to  bo  seen  and 
dusenbed.  Besiics  the  Qreat  and  Little  Geysers,  the 
Strokkr,  and  other  minor  springs  of  hot  water  in  Iceland, 
other,  perhaps  still  more  striking,  examples  have  in  recent 
years  been  brought  to  light  in  that  tract  of  the  western 
territories  of  the  United  State*  set  acid*  as  the  "Yellow- 
stone National  Park,"  and  good  illustrations  are  also  found 
in  New  Zealand.    A  geyser  possesses  a  vertical  pipe  in 

formed  of  ailicoous  suiter,  and  may  rise  somo  feet  or  yards 
above  the  general  level  At  more  or  lew  regular  intervals 
rumblings  and  sharp  detonations  occur  underneath,  followed 
by  an  agitation  of  the  water  in  the  basin,  and  then  by  the 
violent  expulsion  of  a  column  of  water  and  steam  to  a  con- 
«iiorable  height  in  the  air.  The  hot  water  contains  silica 
in  solution,  which,  on  cooling  and  evaporating,  is  deposited 
at  the  surface ;  and  thus  the  geyser  builds  np  its  basin, 
sometime*  raising  it  into  a  long,  solitary,  finger-like  pillar. 

Hansen  and  Desdoiaeuux  spent  some  days  experimenting 
at  the  Icelandic  geysers,  and  ascertained  that  in  the  Groat 
Geyser,  while  the  surface  temperature  is  about  212°  Fahr, 
that  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  tube  is  much  higher — a  ther- 
mometer giving  as  high  a  reading  as  266°  Fahr.  The  water 
there  must  consequently  be  48°  above  the  normal  boiling- 
point,  bat  is  kept  in  tho  fluid  state  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
overlying  coin  inn.  At  U.ei  basin,  however,  the  water  cools 
quickly.  After  an  explosion  it  accumulates  there,  and 
eventually  begins  to  boil.  The  pressure  on  the  column 
below  being  thus  relieved,  a  portion  of  the  superheated 


water  flashes  into  steam,  and  as  tho  change  passes  down  I  bo 
pipe,  the  whole  column  of  water  and  steam  rushes  out  with 
great  violence.  The  water  thereafter  gradually  collects  ae;s  in 
in  the  pipe,  and  after  an  interval  of  some  hours  the  opera- 
tion is  renewed.  Tho  experiments  made  by  Bunsen  proved 
the  cause  of  the  eruption  to  lie  in  the  high  temperature  ef  a 
portion  of  the  pipe.  He  hung  stones  by  htrings  to  different 
depths  in  the  funnel  of  the  geyser,  and  found  that  only 
those  in  the  higher  part  were  cast  out  by  the  rnsh  of  water, 
sometimes  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  while  at  the  eame  time 
the  water  at  the  bottom  was  hardly  disturbed  at  alL» 

These  observations  give  an  additional  interest  and  im- 
portance to  the  phenomena  of  geysers  in  relation  to  those 
of  volcanic  action.  They  show  that  the  eruptive  force  is 
steam;  that  the  water  column,  even  at  a  comparatively 
small  depth,  has  a  temperature  considerably  above  312*; 
that  this  high  temperature  is  local;  and  that  the  eruptions 
of  steam  and  water  take  place  periodically,  and  with  s»cb 
vigour  as  to  eject  huge  stones  to  e  height  of  100  feet 

§  3.  Structure  cf  VoUdmtxt. 

It  is  sow  admitted  that  e  volcano  is  dns  to  the  seenmu- 
lation  of  material  round  the  vent  of  eruption,  and  not  to 
any  blister-like  expansion  of  tho  ground.  Tho  structure  of 
a  volcanic  cone  necessarily  depends  in  great  measure  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substances  ejected.  The  following  are 
the  more  important  end  interesting  types  of  this  kind  of 
structure 

(1.)  Com  of  Non-wieanic  X atorud*.— These  are  due  to 
tho  discharge  of  steam  or  other  aeriform  product  through 
the  solid  crust  without  the  emission  pf  any  true  ashes  or 
lava.  The  material*  ejected  from  the  cavity  are  wholly,  or 
almost  wholly,  parts  of  the  surrounding  rocks  through  which 
tho  volcanic  pipe  has  been  drilled.  Some  of  the  cones  but- 
rounding  the  crater-lakes  or  maan  of  the  Eifel  consist 
chiefly  of  fragments  of  tho  underlying  Devonian  slates. 

(2,1  Tvf-Coite*,  Cinder-Co***. — Successive  eruptions  of 
fine  dust  and  stones,  often  rendered  peaty  by  getting  mixed 
with  the  water  so  copiously  condensed  during  an  eruption, 
form  a  cone  in  which  the  materials  are  solidified  by  pres- 
sure into  tuff  Sometimes  tbe  cones  are  made  np  only  of 
loose  cinder*,  like  Monte  Nnovo  in  the  Bay  of  liaiaa. 
Cones  consisting  entirely  of  loose  volcanic  materials  often 
arise  on  tho  flanks  or  round  tho  roots  ef  a  great  volcano,  as 
happena  to  a  small  extent  on  Vesuvius,  and  on  a  larger 
wrule  upon  Etna.  They  likewise  occur  by  themselves  apart 
from  any  lava-producing  volcano,  though  usually  they  afford 
indications  that  columns  of  lava  have  risen  in  their  funnels, 
and  even  now  aod  then  that  this  lave  has  reached  the 
surface.  Ailruirable  examples  are  furnished  by  the  cones 
of  the  Phlegrsan  fields  near  Naples.  Ancient  cooes  of  e 
similar  character  occur  among  tbe  Carbonifuroue  neks  of 
Scotland.  The  materials  of  the  cone  are  arranged  in  more 
or  lees  regular  beds  which  dip  away  from  the  funnel,  their 
inclination  corresponding  with  that  of  the  cone  Inside  the 
crater  they  slope  steeply  inward  towards  the  crater-bottom. 

(3.)  Mttd  Cont*  or  Saltra  are  formed  by  tho  accumulation 
and  consolidation  of  mad  round  tho  vent*  of  mad-volcanoes. 
They  sometimes  reach  a  height  of  400  feet. 

(4.)  Lava-Cones.—  These  are  comparatively  rare,  since,  in 
most  cases,  tho  emission  of  lava  is  accompanied  by  thl 
discharge  of  aebee.  Owing  to  its  liquidity,  the  lava  flows 
off  quickly,  and  the  cone*  have  very  gentle  slopes.  The 
most  remarkable  examples  are  those  in  the  Hawaii  Islands 
described  by  Professor  Dana.  They  attain  a  great  height, 
but  so  small  is  their  angle  of  inclination,  that  they  may  be 
described  as  only  gently-sloping  mounds,  and  their  craters 
have  been  compared  'o  vast  open  quarries  on  a  hill  or  moor. 

'  Bun.cn.  Ann.  drr  ChemU  **J  W-r^nV,  Lii.  (1847),  n  1. 
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(5.)  Conet  of  Tnffand  Lava.— Then  are  by  far  the 
frequent  They  may  be  taken,  iudeed,  aa  the  typical  form 
of  volcanoes.  Around  the  central  vent  the  successive 
showers  of  scoria>  and  ashes  gather,  with  occasional  streams 
of  lava,  which  from  time  to  time  descend  different  sides 
of  the  growing  cone.  The  component  strata  have  thus  the 
usual  inclination  outwards,  though,  when  seen  in  section 
along  the  crater  walls,  they  look  approximately  horizontal. 
By  continued  explosions  fissures  are  formed  in  the  side*  of 
the  cone.  These  are  injected  with  lava,  producing  a  net- 
work of  dykes  which  strengthen  the  cone,  or  they  serve  as 
channels  of  escape  for  lava,  and  give  rise  to  lateral  erup- 
tions  and  minor  or  parasitic  cones.  As  the  main  cone 
increases  in  diameter  by  the  accumulation  of  fragmentary 
and  molten  ejections,  it  rises  also  in  height,  until  at  last  few 
or  no  eruptions  tako  place  from  its  summit,  but  only  from 
openings  on  its  flanks. 

(6.)  Submarine  Voleanou. — It  is  not  only  on  the  surface 
of  the  land  that  volcanic  action  shows  itself.  It  takes  place 
likewise  under  the  sea,  and  as  tho  geological  records  of  the 
earth's  past  history  are  chiefly  marine  formations,  the 
characteristics  of  submarine  volcanic  action  have  no  small 
interest  to  the  geologist  Unfortunately,  the  phenomena 
of  recent  volcanic  eruptions  under  tho  sea-are  for  the  most 
part  inaccessible.  Here  and  there,  as  among  the  islands  of 
the  Greek  Archipelago  and  at  Tahiti,  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bed has  taken  place,  and  brought  to  the  surface  bods  of  lava, 
which  had  been  erupted  and  had  consolidated  under  water. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  appreciable  difference 
either  in  external  aspect  or  in  internal  structure  between 
such  submarine  lavas  and  those  erupted  on  the  land.  Some 
of  them  are  highly  scoriaceoua.  There  is  no  reason  indeed 
why  slsggy  lava  and  loose  scoria  should  not  accumulate 
under  the  pressure  of  a  deep  column  of  the  ocean.  At  the 
Hawaii  Islands,  on  25th  February  187V,  masses  of  pumice, 
during  a  submarine  volcanic  explosion,  were  ejected  to  the 
surface,  one  of  which  struck  the  bottom  of  a  boat  with  con- 
siderable violence  and  then  floated.  At  the  same  time, 
when  we  reflect  to  what  a  considerable  extent  the  bottom 
of  the  great  ocean  basins  is  dotted  over  with  volcanic  cones, 
rising  often  solitary  from  profound  depths,  we  can  under- 
stand how  large  a  proportion  of  tho  actual  eruptions  may 
take  place  under  the  sea.  The  foundations  of  these  volcanic 
islands  doubtless  consist  of  submarine  lavas  and  fragmentary 
matorials,  which,  b  each  case,  continued  to  accumulate  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  miles,  until  the  pile  reached  the 
surface  of  the  water  and  the  phenomena  becamo  subaeriaL 
The  immense  abundance  and  wide  diffusion  of  volcanic 
i  over  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Oceans, 
at  distances  remote  from  land,  as  baa  bocn  mado 
by  the  voyage  of  the  -  Challenger,"  may  indicate  the 
prevalence  and  persistence  of  submarine  volcanic  action, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  ex- 
tensive diffusion  of  volcanic  debris  from  the  islands  is 
effected  by  winds  and  ocean-currents. 

4.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Volcanoes. 
The  chief  facts  under  this  head  may  thus  be  summar- 
ized. (1.)  Volcanoes  occur  along  the  margins  of  the  ocean 
basins,  particularly  along  lines  of  dominant  mountain  ranges. 
The  vast  hollow  of  the  Pacific  is  girdled  with  a  wide  ring  of 
volcanic  foci  (2.)  They  riso  as  a  striking  feature  in  the  heart 
of  the  ocean  basins.  Most  of  tho  oceanic  islands  are  vol- 
cano. Evan  the  coral  islands  have  In  all  likelihood  been  built 
upon  the  tops  of  submarine  volcanic  cones.  (3.)  Volcanoes 
are  thus  situated,  as  a  rule,  close  to  the  sea.  When  they 
occur  inland  they  sometimes  appear  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  large  sheet  of  water.  Yet  so  many  instances  have  been 
observed  where  volcanoes  have  appeared  at  great  distances 
from  any  sheet  of  water  that  the  prsxiputy  of  a  lako  or  of 


the  sea  cannot  be  regarded  as  necessary  for  the  evolution  of 
volcanic  phenomena.  (4.)  The  dominant  arrangement  of 
volcanoes  is  in  lines  along  subterranean  lines  of  weakness, 
as  in  the  chain  of  the  Andes,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  the 
Malay  Archipelago.  (5.)  Where  the  linear  arrangement  does 
not  hold,  it  gives  place  to  one  in  groups,  aa  in  Italy,  ~ 
and  the  volcanic  islands  of  the  great  oceans. 

J  5.  Distribution  of 


the  geologist  can  adduce  proofs  of  the  former  presence  of 
active  volcanoes  in  many  countries  where  cones  and  crater* 
and  all  ordinary  aspects  of  volcanic  mountains  have  long 
d  isappearcd.  Sheets  of  lava,  beds  of  tuff,  dykes,  and  necks 
representing  the  sites  of  volcanic  rents  have  been  re  cog 
mzed  abundantly.  These  manifestations  of  volcanic  action, 
moreover,  have  as  wide  a  range  in  geological  time  as  they 
have  in  geographical  area.  Every  great  geological  period, 
back  at  least  as  far  as  the  Lower  Silurian,  has  had  it* 
volcanoes.  In  Britain,  for  instance,  there  were  active 
volcanic  vents  in  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  wborfce  the 
lavas  and  tuffs  of  Snowdon,  Aran  Mowddwy.end  Cader  fdrir 
were  ejected.  Tho  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  epoch  wat 
one  of  prolonged  volcanic  activity  in  central  Scotland.  The 
oarlier  half  of  the  Carboniferous  period  likewise  witnessed 
tho  outburst  of  innumerable  small  volcanoes  over  the  same 
region.  During  the  Permian  period  a  few  scattered  vents 
existed  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  time  ol 
the  New  Bed  Sandstone  some  similar  points  of  eruption 
appeared  ia  the  south  of  England.  The  older  Tertiary  ages 
were  distinguished  by  the  outpouring  of  the  enormotu 
basaltic  plateaus  of  Antrim  and  the  Inner  Hobrides. 

Thus  it  can  be  shown  that,  within  the  same  comparatively 
limited  geographical  space,  volcanic  action  has  been  rife  at 
intervals  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  ages.  The 
existing  active  volcanoes  of  Iceland  rise  from  amid  Tertiary 
lavas  and  tuffs,  which  form  part  of  a  great  volcanic  ridge, 
ex  -ending  down  through  the  Faroe  Islands  into  the  west  of 
Britain.  Volcanic  action,  which  now  manifests  itself  so 
conspicuously  along  certain  lines,  seems  to  have  continued 
in  that  linear  development  for  protracted  periods  of  time. 
The  actual  vents  have  changed,  dying  in  one  place  and 
breaking  out  is  another,  yet  keeping  on  the  whole  along 
the  same  lines. 

§  6.  Cbvaet  of  Volcanic  Action. 

Volcanoes  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  internal  heat  of 
the  planet  as  thoir  prime  source  of  energy.  But  the  modus 
operandi  whereby  that  internal  heat  manifests  itself  in 
volcanic  action  is  a  problem  by  no  means  of  easy  solution. 
Were  this  action  merely  an  expression  of  the  intensity  of 
the  heat,  wo  might  expect  it  to  have  manifested  itself  in  a 
far  more  powerful  manner  in  former  periods,  and  to  exhibit 
a  regularity  and  continuity  commensurate  with  the  exceed- 
ingly slow  diminution' of  the  earth's  temperature.  But 
there  is  no  geological  evidence  in  favour  of  greater  volcanic 
intensity  in  ancient  timeti  than  in  more  recent  periods ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  arty  of  the 
Pal»ozoic  volcanoes  equalled  in  magnitude  those  of  the 
Tertiary  period,  or  whether  any  of  the  latter  ever  produced 
such  stupendous  changes  as  have  been  effected  by  modern 
volcanoes  still  active.  On  the  other  hand,  no  feature  of 
volcanic  action  is  more  conspicuous  than  its  spasmodic 
Ctfulncsa. 

The  mere  presence  of  a  high  internal  temperature,  1 
fore,  would  probably  not  of  itself  produce  the  phe 
of  volcanoes,  at  least  in  the  present  condition  of  the  planet 
There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  one  essential  exciting  cause  of 
volcanic  action  is  the  descent  of  water  from  the  surface. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  how  invariably  steam  plays 
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*  chief  pert  in  volcanic  eruptions,  how  it  issues  in  vast 
clouds  from  the  enter,  and  continues  to  rise  copiously  from 
the  lava  even  after  the  molten  rock  has  travelled  for  some 
miles,  ind  has  assumed  a  solid  surface.  The  quantity  of 
water  which  descends  into  the  interior  muBt  be  enormous. 
The  floor  of  the  sea,  the  beds  of  rivers  sod  lakes,  are  all 
leaky.  Of  the  annual  rain  which  sinks  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  land,  we  cannot  tell  what  proportion  is  detained  and 
prevented  from  rising  again  in  Bpriugs.  Not  only  does  tbis 
subterranean  water  percolate  down  cracks  and  joints,  it 
infiltrates  through  the  very  pores  of  the  rocks,  end  can  do 
so  even  against  the  pressure  of  steam  on  the  further  side. 

Accordingly,  there  has  arisen  a  very  prevalent  belief  among 
geologists,  that  it  is  to  tho  enormous  expansive  force  uf 
perhaps  white-hot  water  finding  access  to,  and  imprisoned  in, 
some  of  the  heatod  empty  spaces  at  the  roots  of  volcanoes 
that  the  explosions  of  a  crater  and  the  subsequent  rise  of  a 
lava-column  are  due.  It  has  been  supposed  that,  somewhat 
like  the  reservoirs  in  which  the  hot  water  and  steam  occu- 
mulate  under  the  Icelandic  geysers,  these  volcanic  spaces 
receive  a  constant  influx  of  water  from  the  surface,  which 
cannot  escape  by  other  channels,  but  is  in  great  part  con- 
verted into  vapour  or  retained  in  tho  fluid  state  at  an  enor- 
mously high  temperature  and  under  vast  pressure.  In  the 
courso  of  time,  the  materials  filling  up  the  chimney  are 
unable  to  withstand  the  upward  expansion  of  this  imprisoned 
vapour  and  water,  so  that,  after  some  premonitory  rumb- 
lings, the  whole  opposing  mass  is  blown  out,  and  the  vapour 
rushes  up  in  the  well-known  masses  of  cloud.  Meanwhile, 
the  removal  of  the  overlying  column  relieves  some  of  the 
pressure  from  the  water-charged  lava,  which  therefore  begins 
to  rise  in  the  funnel  until  it  forces  its  way  through  somo 
weak  part  of  the  cone,  or  pours  over  the  top  of  the  crater. 
After  a  time  the  vapour  is  exponded,  the  energy  of  the 
volcano  ceases,  and  there  comes  a  variable  period  of  repose, 
until  a  renewal  of  the  same  phenomena  brings  on  another 
eruption.  By  such  successive  paroxysms  it  is  supposed  that 
the  form  of  the  internal  reservoirs  and  tunnels  become 
changed ;  new  spaces  for.  the  accumulation  of  superheated 
water  ore  formed,  whence  in  timo  now  volcanic  vents  issue, 
while  the  old  ones)  gradually  die  out 

As  'physical  considerations  negative  the  Idea  of  a  com- 
paratively thin  crust  surmounting  a  molten  interior  whence 
volcanic  energy  might  be  derived,  geologists  have  found 
themselves  involved  in  great  perplexity  to  explain  volcanio 
phenomena  for  the  production  of  which  a  source  of  no  great 
depth  would  seem  to  be  necessary.  They  have  supposed 
the  existence  of  pools  or  lakes  of  liquid  lava  lying  beneath 
the  crust,  and  at  an  inconsiderable  depth  from  the  surface. 
They  have  sometimes  appealed  to  the  influence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  earth's  mass,  assuming  that  the  contraction 
i;  greater  in  the  outer  than  in  the  inner  portions,  and  that 
the  effect  of  this  must  be.  to  squeeie  out  some  of  the 
internal  molten  matter  through  weak  parte  of  the  crust 
Cordier,  for  example,  calculated  that  a  contraction  of  only 
a  single  millimetre  (about  vjth  of  an  inch)  would  suffice  to 
force  out  to  the  surface  lava  enough  for  COO  eruptions, 
allowing  1  cubic  kilometre  (about  1300  million  cubic 
yards)  for  each  eruption. 

The  influence  of  contraction  as  tho  grand  sourco  of 
volcanic  onergy  has  recently  been  insisted  upon  on  quite 
different  grounds  by  Mr  Mallet,  who  has  developed  the 


are  due  directly  to  the  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  hotter 
internal  mass  of  the  earth,  and  tho  consequent  crushing  in 
of  the  outer  cooler  shell  He  points  to  the  admitted  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  connecting  volcanic  phenomena  with 
tho  existence,  of  internal  lakes  of  liquid  matter,  or  of  a 
central  ocean  of  molten  rock  Observations  made  by  him, 
on  the  effects  of  the  earthquake  shocks  accompanying  tho 


volcanic  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  and  of  Etna,  showed  that 
the  focus  of  disturbance  could  not  be  more  than  a  few 
miles  deep, — that  >n  relation,  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
globe,  it  was  quite  superficial,  and  could  not  possibly 
have  lain  under  a  crust  of  800  miles  or  upwards  in 
thickness.  The  occurrence  of  volcanoes  in  lines,  and 
especially  along  some  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of 
the  planet,  is  likewise  dwelt  upon  by  him  aa  a  fact  not 
satisfactorily  explicable  on  any  previous  hypothesis  of 
volcanic  energy.  But  he  contends  that  all  these  difficulties 
disappear  when  once  tho  simple  idea  of  cooling  and  controo 
tiou  is  adequately  realized,  "  The  secular  cooling  of  the 
globe,"  he  remarks,  "  is  always  going  on,  though  in  a  very 
slowly  descending  ratio.  Contraction  is  therefore  con- 
stantly providing  a  store  of  energy  to  be  expended  in  crush- 
ing parts  of  the  crust  through  that  providing  for  ths 
volcanic  heat  But  the  crushing  itself  does  not  take  place 
with  uniformity ;  it  necessarily  acta  per  taltum  after  accumu- 
lated pressure  bos  reached  the  necessary  amount  at  a  given 
point,  where  some  of  the  pressed  moss,  unequally  pressed 
as  we  must  assume  it  gives  way,  and  is  succeeded  perhaps 
by  a  time  of  repose,  or  by  the  transfer  of  the  crushing  octioD 
elsewhere  to  some  weaker  point  Hence,  though  the 
magazine  of  volcanic  energy  is  being  constantly  and  steadily 
replenished  by  secular  cooling,  the  effects  are  intermittent. " 
He  offers  an  experimental  proof  of  the  sufficiency  of  tbe 
store  of  heat  produced  by  this  internal  crushing  to  cause 
all  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.  The  Slight  com- 
parative depth  of  tbe  volcanic  foci,  their  linear  arrangement 
and  their  occurrence  along  lines  of  dominant  elevation 
become,  he  contends,  intelligible  under  this  hypothesis. 
For,  since  the  crushing  in  of  the -crust  may  occur  at  any 
depth,  the  volcanic  sources  may  vary  in  depth  indefinitely ; 
and  as  the  crushing  will  take  place  chiefly  along  lines  of 
weakness  in  the  crust  &  *•  precisely  in  such  lines  that 
crumpled  mountain-ridges  and  volcanic  funnels  should 
appear.  Moreover,  by  this  explanation  it  is  sought  to 
harmonize  tho  discordant  observations  regarding  tho  varia- 
tions in  the  rate  of  increase  of  temperature  downward 
within  the  earth.  In  some  porta  of.  the  crust  tho  crushing 
"   and  since  the 


,  to 


be  much  greater  than 
heat  "  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  local  tangential  pres- 
sure which  produces  the  crushing  and  the  resistance  there- 
to," it  may  vary  indefinitely  up  to  actual'  fusion.  So  long 
aa  the  crushed  rock  remains  -out  of  roach  of  a  sufficient 
access  of  subterranean  water,  there  would,  of  course,  be  no 
disturbance.  But  if,  through  the  weaker  parts,  water 
enough  should  descend  and  be  absorbed  by  the  intensely 
fao't  crushed  mass,  it  would  be  raised  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and,  on  sufficient  diminution  of  pressure,  would 
flash  into  steam  and  produce  the  commotion  of  a  volcauic 

€  rilpLiOD* 

This  ingenious  theory  requires  the  operation  of  sudden 
end  violent  movements,  or  at  least  that  the  heat  generated 
by  tho  crushing  should  be  more  than  can  be  immediately 
conducted  away  through  the  crust  Were  the  crushing  slow 
and  equable,  tho  heat  developed  by  it  would  doubtless  be 
tranquilly  dissipated  through  the  crust,  the  temperature  of 
which  might  not  be  sensibly  affected  in  the  process,  or  not 
to  Buch  on  extent  as  to  cause  any  appreciable  molecular  re- 
arrangement of  the  particles  of  the  rock.  Moreover,  as  the 
action  is  general  throughout  the  whole  moss  of  the  outer 
shell,  there  does  not  seem  in  the  theory  any  valid  reason 
why  volcanic  action  should  be  limited  to  particular  lines, 
and  why  it  should  continue  so  long  persistently  on  these 
lines.  The  existence  of  weak  parts  of  tho  crust  is  postu- 
lated ;  but  the  successive  crush  ingn  and  consequent  fusions 
might  be  expected  to  strengthen  these  weaker  parts  and 
to  make  volcanic  conditions  leas  easy. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that  there  exists  ths  mo«t 
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convincing  geological  evidence. in  favour  of  tho  secular  cou- 
traction  of  the  globe,  that  during  the  process  masses  of 
sedimentary  strata, many  thousandit  of  fect  in  thickness, have 
been  crumpled  and  crushed,  and  that  the  crumpling  has 
often  been  accompanied  by  such  an  amount  of  heat  and 
evolution  of  chemical  activity  as  to  produce  a  movement  and 
rearrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  rocks, — this  change 
sometimes  advancing  to  the  point  of  actual  fusion.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  at  least  of  these  periods  of 
intense  terrestrial  disturbance  have  been  followed  by  periods 
of  prolonged  volcanic  action  in  the  disturbed  areas.  Mr 
Mallet's  theory  is  thus,  to  somo  extent,  supported  by  inde- 
pendent geological  testimony.  The  existence,  however,  of 
largo  reservoirs  of  fused  rock,  at  a  comparatively  small  depth 
beneath  tho  surface,  may  be  conceived  as  probable,  apart 
altogether  from  the  effects  of  the  subsidence  of  the  outer 
•hell  upon  the  inner  nucleus.  The  connexion  of  volcanoes 
with  lines  of  elevation,  and  consequent  weakness  in  the 
earth's  crust,  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  anticipated 
on  the  view  that  the  nucleus,  though  practically  solid,  is  at 
each  a  temperature  and  pressure  that  any  diminution  of  the 
pressure,  by  corrugation  of  the  crust  or  otherwise,  will  cause 
the  subjacent  portion  of  tho  nucleus  to  melt.  It  is  along 
the  lines  of  elevation  that  the  (treasure  must  be  relieved,  and 
it  is  there  that  the  consequent  melting  will  take  place.  On 
these  lines  of  tension  and  weakness,  therefore,  the  conditions 
for  volcanic  excitement  must  be  best  developed.  Water  is 
there  able  soonest  to  reach  the  intensely-heated  materials 
underneath  the  crust,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  volcanic  ex- 
plosions. The  periodicity  of  eruptions  will  thus  depend 
upon  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  storing  np  of 
sufficient  steam,  and  on  the  amount  of  resistance  in  the 
crust  to  be  overcome.  In  some  cases  the  intervals  of 
activity^  like  those  of  the  geysers,  return  with  considerable 
regularity.  In  other  cases,  the  shattering  of  the  crust,  or 
the  upwclling  of  vast  masses  of  lava,  or  the  closing  of  sub- 
terranean passages  for  the  descending  water,  or  other  causes 
may  vary  the  conditions  so  much,  from  time  to  time,  that  tho 
eruptions  may  follow  each  other  at  very  unequal  periods, 
and  with  very  discrepant  energy.  Each  great  outburst 
exhausts  for  a  while  the  vigour  of  the  volcano,  and  an 
Interval  is  needed  for  the  renewed  accumulation  of  vapour. 

Section  IX—  Earthquakes. 

The  phenomena  of  earthquake-motion  having  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Eabthquakbs,  we  shall  notice  hero 
only  those  which  have  a  marked  geological  importance  from 
the  way  in  which  they  affect  the  crust  or  surface  of  the 
earth,  briefly  describing  the  effects  of  earthquakes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  land,  and  upon  terrestrial  and  oceanic 
waters,  tho  permanent  changes  of  level  occasioned  by  them, 
their  distribution  and  geological  relations,  and  their  caused. 

1.  Efrcis  vpon  the  Soil  and  General  Surface  of  a 
Cormtry. — Tho  earth-wave  or  wave  of  shock  under- 
neath a  country  may  traverse  a  wide  region  and  affect 
it  violently  at  the  time  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
passage.  Loose  objects,  however,  are  apt  to  be  displaced. 
Thus  blocks  of  rock,  already  disengaged  from  their  parent 
masses,  may  be  rolled  down  into  the  valleys  below.  Large 
landslips  are  thus  produced,  and  these  may  give  rise  to  very 
considerable  subsequent  changes  in  the  drainage  of  the 
localities  where  they  take  place  It  has  often  been  observed 
that  the  soil  is  rent  by  the  passage  of  the  earthquake. 
Fissures  ujipear,  varying  in  size  from  mere  cracks,  like  those 
due  to  desiccation,  up  to  deep  and  wide  chasms.  Where 
these  cracks  are  numerous,  and  where,  consequently,  the 
ground  has  been  much  disturbed,  permanent  modifications 
of  the  landscape  may  bo  produced.  Trees  are  thrown  down 
and  buriod,  wholly  or  in  part>  in  the  rente.  These  anperficial 


!  effects  may,  in  a  few 'years,  be  effaced'  by  the  gradual 
levelling  power  of  the  atinuspbure,  Where,  however,  the 
j  cbasma  are  wide  and  deep  enough  to  intercept  any  rivuleta, 
I  or  to  serve  as  channels  for  heavy  rain-torrents,  they  are 
sometimes  further  excavated,. so  cs  to  become  gradually 
enlarged  into  ravines  and  valleys.  As  a  rule,  each  rent 
is  only  a  few  yards  long.  Sometimes  it  may  extend  for 
half  a  mle  or  even  more.  In  the  earthquai 9  which  shook 
the  South  Island  of  New  Zealand  in  1848,  a  fissure  was 
formed  averaging  18  inches  in  width  and  traceable  for  a 
distance  of  €0  miles  parallel  to  the  adjacent  axis  of  the 
mountain-chain.  The  subsequent  earthquake  of  1655,  in  the 
same  region,  gave  rise  to  a  fracture  which  could  be  traced 
along  the  base  of  a  line  of  cliff  for  a  distance  of  about  90 
miles. 

Bemarkable  circular  cavities  are  sometime*  formed:  in  tho 
ground  during  the  passago  of  £tie  earth-wave.  In  many 
cases  these  holes  serve  as  funnels  of  escape  for  on  abundant 
discharge  of  water,  so  that  when  the  disturbance  ceases 
they  appear  as  pools.  They  are  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  sudden  collapse  of  subterranean  water-channels  and 
the  consequent  forcible  ejection  of  the  water  to  the  surface. 

2.  Effect*  upon  TeiTtttrial  Watm. — Springs  are  tem- 
porarily affected  by  earthquako  movements,  becoming 
greater  or  smaller  in  volume,  sometimes  muddy  or  die 
coloured,  and  Bom  etimca  increasing  in  temperature.  Brooks 
and  rivers  have  been  observed  to  flow  with  an  f 


stopping  in 
and  rollina 


their  flow  so  as  to  leave  their  channels  dry,  and  rolling 
forward  with  increased  rapidity.  Lakes  ere  still  more 
sensitive  to  tho  tremors  of  the  ground  beneath.  Their 
waters  occasionally  rise  and  fall  for  several  hours,  even  at  a 
distance  of  many  hundred  miles  from  the  centre  of  disturb, 
ance.  Thus,  on  the  day  of  the  great  Lisbon  earthquake, 
many  of  the  lakes  of  central  and  north-western  Europe  .were 
eo  affected  as  to  maintain  a  succession  of  waves  rising  to  a 
height  of  2  or  S  feet  above  their  usual  level  Cases,  how. 
ever,  have  been  observed  where,  owing  to  excessive  sub- 
terranean movement,  lakes  have  been  emptied  of  their 
contents  and  their  beds  left  permanently  dry.  On  the  other 
hand,  areas  of  dry  ground  havo  been  depressed,  and  havo 
become  the  sites  of  new  lakes. 

Some  of  the  most  important  changes  in  tho  fresh  water 
of  a  region,  however,  are  produced  by  the  fall  of  masses  of 
rock  and  earth.  Landslips,  by  damming  up  a  stream,  may 
so  arrest  its  water  as  to  form  a  hike  The  barrier,  if  of 
sufficient  strength,  may  be  permanent,  and  the  lake  will 
then  remain.  Owing,  however,  to  tho  usually  loose,  inco- 
herent character  of  its  materials,  the  dam  thrown  across  the 
pathway  of  a  stream  runs  a  great  risk  of  being  undermined 
by  the  percolating  water.  When  this  is  the  cose,  a  sudden 
giving  way  of  the  barrier  will  allow  the  confined  water  to 
rush  with  great  violence  down  the  valley, -and  produce 
perhaps  tenfold  more  havoc  there  than  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  original  earthquake.  When  tho  landslip  is 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  divert  tho  stream  from  its 
previous  course,  the  new  channel  thus  taken  may  become 
permanent,  and  a  valley  may  be  cut  out  or  widened. 

3.  Effect*  upon  the  Sea, — The  great  sea-wave  propagated 
outward  from  the  centre  of  a  sub- oceanic  earthquako,  and 
reaching  the  land  after  the  earth-wave  has  arrived  there, 
gives  rise  to  much  destruction  along  the  maritime  parts  of 
the  disturbed  region.  As  it  approaches  the  shore,  the 
littoral  waters  retreat  seawards,  sucked  up,  as  it  were,  by  the 
advancing  wall  of  water,  which,  reaching  a  height  of  some- 
times 60  feet,  rushes  over  the  bare  beach  and  sweeps  inland, 
carrying  with  it  everything  which  it  can  dislodge  and  bear 
away.  Loose  blocks  of  rock  are  thus  lifted  to  a  consider 
able  distance  from  their  former  position,  and  left  at  a  highei 
level    Deposits  of  sand,  gravel,  anc 
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accumulations  arc  torn  np  and  swept  away,  while  the  surface 
of  tho  country,  as  far  as  the  limit  reached  by  the  wave,  is 
strewn  with  debris.  If  tho  district  has  been  already 
shattered  by  the  passage  of  the  earth-ware,  the  advent  of 
the  great  sea-wave  augments  and  completes  the  devasta- 
tion. 

4.  Permanent  Change*  of  Level. — It  has  been  observed, 
after  the  passage  of  an  earthquake,  that  the  level  of  the 
disturbed  country  has  been  changed.  Thus  after  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  19th  November  1822  tho  coast  of 
Chili  for  a  long  distance. was  found  to  have  risen  from  3  to 
4  feet,  so  that  along  the  shore  the  littoral  shells  were  ex- 
posed adhering  still  to  the  rocks  amid  multitudes  of  dead 
fish.  The  same  coast-line  has  since  been  further  upraised 
by  subsequent  earthquake  shocks.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  instances  have  been  observed  where  the  effect  of  the 
earthquake  has  been  to  depress  permanently  the  disturbed 
ground.  For  example,  by  the  Bengal  earthquake  of  1762 
an  area  of  60  square  miles  on  the  coast,  near  Chittagong, 
suddenly  went  down  beneath  the  sea,  leaving  only  the  top 
of  the  higher  eminences  above  water.  The  succession  of 
earth  quakes  which  in  tho  years  1811  and  1812  devastated 
tho  basin  of  the  Mississippi  gave  rise  to  widespread  de- 
gressions of  the  ground,  over  some  of  which  the  river  spread 
so  as  to  form  new  lakes,  with  the  tops  of  the  trees  still 
standing  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

5.  Distribution  and  Geological  Relation*  of  Earth- 
quakes.— While  no  large  space  of  the  earth's  surface  seems 
to  be_  free  from  at  least  some  degree  of  earthquake- 
movement,  there  are  regions  more  especially  liable  to  the 
visitation.  As  a  rule,  earthquakes  are  most  frequent  in 
volcanic  districts,  the  explosions  of  a  volcano  being  very 
generally  preceded  or  accompanied  by  tremors  of  greater  or 
less  intensity.  In  the  Old  World  the  great  bolt  of  earthquake 
disturbance  stretches  in  an  cost  and  west  direction,  alorg 
that  tract  of  remarkable  depressions  and  elevations  lying 
between,  the  Alps  and  the  mountains  of  northern  Africa,  and 
spreading  eastward  so  as  to  enclose  the  basins  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Black  Sea,  Caspian,  and  Sea  of  And,  and 
to  rise  into  the  great  mountain-ridges  of  Central  Asia.  In 
this  xone  lie  numerous  volcanic  vents,  both  active  and 
extinct  or  dormant,  from  the  Azores  cm  the  west  to  the 
Basaltic  plateau  of  India  on  tho  east.  The  Pacific  Ocean 
is  surrounded  with  a  vast  ring  of  volcanic  vents,  and  its 
borders  are  likewise  subject  to  frequent  earthquake  shocks. 
Some  of  the  most  terrible  earthquakes  within  human  ex- 
perience have  been  those  which  have  affected  the  western 
seaboard  of  South  America, 

6.  Cause*  of  Earthquake*. — An  earthquake  shock  has 
been  defined  by  Mr  MaUett  as  tho  transit  of  a  wave  of 
elastic  compression  through  the  crust  and  surface  of  the 
earth,  generated  by  some  sodden  impulse  within  the  crust. 
The  passage  of  such  a  ware  has  been  imitated  experi- 
mentally, and  some  of  its  characteristic  features  have 
been  illustrated  by  accidental  explosions  at  powder-works. 
But  though  the  phenomena  point  to  some  sudden  and 
violent  blow  inflicted  upon  the  solid  crust,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  more  than  speculate  on  the  probable  nature  of  this 
blow.  In  some  cases  it  may  arise  from  the  sudden  flashing 
into  steam  of  water  in  tho  spheroidal  state,  from  the 
sudden  condensation  of  steam,  from  the  explosions  of  a 
volcanic  orifice,  from  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  sub- 
terranean cavity,  or  from  tho  sudden  snap  of  subterranean 
rocks  subjected  to  prolonged  and  intense  strain.  But  we 
are  still  in  ignorance  as  to  the  actual  immediate  causo  of 
sny  earthquake  in  regions  remote  from  active  volcanoes. 
So  much,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  tho  shock  must  arise  from 
some  sudden  and  violent  impulse,  whereby  a  wave  or  un- 
dulation is  propagated  in  all  directions  through  the  solid 
substance  of  the  crust. 


Boction  m.— Secular  Upheaval  and  Depression. 

Besides  the  sudden  movenieuU  due  to  eartltquake-shocks, 
tho  crust  of  the  earth  undergoes  in  mauy  places  oscillations 
of  an  extremely  quiet  and  uniform  character,  sometimes  of 
an  elevatory,  sometimes  of  a  subsiding  nature.  So  tranquil 
are  these  changes  that  they  produce  from  day  to  day  no 
appreciable  alteratiuu  in  the  aspect  of  the  ground  affected. 
Only  after  tho  lapse  of  several  generations,  and  by  means 
of  careful  measurements,  can  they  really  be  proved.  In- 
deed, in  the  interior  of  a  country  nothing  but  a  aeries  of 
accurate  leveliings  from  some  unchanged  datum-line  might 
detect  the  chango  of  level,  unless  the  effects  of  this  terres- 
trial movement  showed  themselves  in  altering  the  drainages 
It  is  only  along  the  sea-coast  that  a  ready  measure  is 
afforded  of  any  such  movement.  In  popular  language  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  the  sea  as  rising  or  sinking  relatively  to 
the  land.  But  so  long  as  tho  volume  of  the  oceau  remains 
tho  same,  the  general  sea-level  can  neither  rise  nor  fall,  uti- 
les* by  some  movement  of  the  solid  globe  underneath  it 
And,  as  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  possible  augmentation 
of  the  oceanic  waters,  nor  of  any  diminution  save  what  may 
be  due  to  the  extremely  slow  process  of  abstraction  by  the 
hydration  of  minerals,  or  absorption  into  the  earth's  in- 
terior, we  are  compiled  to  regard  the  sen-level  an  practi- 
cally a  constant  datum-line,  any  deviation  from  which,  in 
the  apparent  heights  of  sea  and  land,  must  be  due  to  move- 
ment of  the  land  and  not  of  the  sea. 

There  are  indeed  certain  coamical  causes  which  may 
affect  the  relative  levels  of  sea  and  laud.  Thus  the  accumu- 
lation of  large  masses  of  snow  and  ice  as  an  ice-cap  at  one 
of  tho  poles  would,  as  has  been  above  pointed  out  (ante, 
p.  217),  tend  to  displace  the  earth's  centre  of  gravity,  and  as 
a  consequence  to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  in  the  hemi- 
sphere so  affected,  and  to  diminish  it  in  a  corresponding 
measure  elf  en- here.  The  return  of  the  ice  into  the  state  of 
water  would  produce  an  opposite  effect.  Dr  Croll  hasalsu 
drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  centrifugal  force  owing  to  the  retardation  oi 
the  earth's  rotation  caused  by  the  tidal  wave,  the  sea-level 
must  have  a  tendency  to  subside  at  the  equator  and  rise  at 
the  poles.  A  larger  amount  of  land  need  not  ultimately 
be  laid  bare  at  the  equator,  for  the  change  of  level  resulting 
from  this  cause- would  be  so  slow  that  the  general  degrada- 
tion of  the  Burfaob  of  the  land  might  kecu  pace  with  it,  and 
diminish  the  terrestrial  area  as  much  as  the  retreat  of  the 
ocean  tended  to  increase  it  Dr  Croll  has  further  pointed 
out  that  the  waste  of  the  equatorial  land,  and  the  deposition 
of  the  detritus  in'  higher  latitudes,  must  still  furthei 
counteract  the  effects  of  retardation  and  the  consequent 
change  of  ocean-level1 

Such  widespread  general  causes  of  change  must  produce 
equally  far-reaching  effects.  But  in  examining  the  changes 
of  level  between  land  and  sea,  we  find  them  to  be  eminently 
local  and  variable  in  character,  pointing  to  some  local  and 
unequally  acting  cause,— so  that,  while  admitting  these 
cosmical  and  widespread  influences  to  be  part  of  the  general 
system  of  geological  change,  we  must  yet  hold  the  sea- 
level,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  invariable,  any 
apparent  oscillations  of  that  level  upon  tho  land  being  due 
to  terrestrial  movements. 

§  1.  Sfovementt  of  Upheaval 

Various  maritime  tract)  of  the  land  have  been  ascertained 
to  have  undergone  in  recent  times,  or  to  be  still  undergoing, 
a  gradual  elevation  above  the  sea.  Thus,  the  coast  of 
Siberia,  for- COO  miles  to  the  east  of  tho  river  Lena,  the 
western  tracts  of  South  America,  and  tho  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  email  nrenatits  southern 

1  Croll,  I'hil.  itag.,  1S68,  p.  882;  Sir  W.  Thomson,  Tram.  Uol 
Soc.  Vhvjiui,  ui.  223. 
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apex,  have  been  proved  to  have  been  recently  upheaved. 
Tho  proofs  of  this  change  of  level  chiefly  to  be  relied  on 
are  the  following1 : — 

(1.)  The  position  of  rocks  covered  with  barnacles  or  other 
littoral  adherent  animals,  or  pierced  by  litbodomous  shells. 
A  single  stone  with  these  creatures  on  its  surface  wo  aid  not 
necessarily  prove  anything^  for  it  might  bo  cast  up-by  a 
storm ;  but  a  line  of  large  boulders,  which  had  evidently 
not  been  moved  since  the  cirripedos  and  molluscs  lived  upon 
them,  and  still  more  a  solid  cliff  with  these  marks  of  littoral 
or  sub-littoral  life  upon  ite  base,  now  raised  above  high- 
water  mark,  would  be  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  rise  of  land. 
The  amount  of  tho  upheaval  might  be  pretty  accurately 
determined  by  measuring  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
upper  edge  of  the  barnacle  zone  upou  tho  upraised  rock,  and 
the  limit  of  the  same  zone  on  the  present  shore. 

(2.)  A  line  of  sea-caves,  now  standing  at  a  distance  above 
high  water-mark  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sea,  would  afford 
evidence  of  recent  uprise,  since  caves  of  this  kind  are  only 
hollowed  out  by  the  waves  between  tide-marks. 

(3.)  One  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  upheaval  is 
furnished  by  what  are  termed  raited  beaeha.  A  beach  is 
tho  space,  between  tide-marks,  where  the  sea  is  constantly 
busy  producing  sand  and  gravel,  miugling  with  them  the 
remains  of  shells  and  other  organisms,  sometimes  piling  the 
deposits  up,  sometimes  sweeping  them  away  out  into  opener 
water.  The  terrace  or  platform  thus  formed  is  a  well- 
marked  feature  of  coast-lines  skirting  tidal  seas.  When  the 
land  rises  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  carry  up  the  line  of 
littoral  deposits  above  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  flat 
terrace  thus  elevated  is  known  aa  a  raiaod  beach.  The 
former  high-water  mark  then  lies  inland,  and  while  its 
sea-worn  cave*  are  in  time  hung  with  ferns  and  mosses,  it 
furnishes  itself  an  admirable  platform,  on  which  meadows, 
fields,  and  gardens,  roads,  houses,  villages,  and  towns  spring 
up,  while  a  new  beach  is  made  below  the  margin  of  the 
uplifted  one.  Kaisod  beaches  abound  round  many  parts  of 
the  coast-line  of  Britain.  Some  excellent  examples  occur 
in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  The  coast-line  on  both  aides  of 
Scotland  is  fringed  with  raised  beaches,  sometimes  four  or 
five  occurring  above  each  other,  at  heights  of  25,  40,  60, 
75  and  100  feet  above  the  present  high  water  mark.  Each 
terrace  marks  a  former  lower  level  of  the  laod  with  regard 
to  the  sea,  and  probably  a  lengthened  stay  of  the  land  at 
that  level,  while  the  intervals  between  them  represent  the 
vertical  amount  of  each  successive  uplift  of  the  land,  and 
show  that  the  land  .in  its  upward  movement  did  not  remain 
long  enough  at  intermediate  points  for  the  formation  of 
terraces.  A  succession  of  raked  beaches,  rising  above  the 
present  sea-lovel,  may  therefore  be  taken  as  pointing  to  a 
former  prolonged  upheaval  of  the  country,  interrupted  by 
long  pauses,  during  which  the  general  level  did  not 
materially  change. 

(4.)  Any  stratum  of  rock  containing  marine  organisms, 
which  have  manifestly  lived  and  died  whore  their  remains 
now  lie,  must  be  held  to  prove  upheaval  of  tho  land.  In 
this  way  it  can  be  shown  that  most  of  the  solid  land  now 
visible  to  us  has  once  been  nnder  the  sea.  Even  high  on 
the  peaks  of  the  cliffs  and  the  flanks  of  the  Himalaya 
mountains,  undoubted  marine  Bhells  occur  in  the  solid  rocks. 

(5.)  In  countries  which  liavo  been  long  settled  by  a  human 
population,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  prove,  or  at  least 
to  render  probable,  the  fact  of  recent  uprise  of  tho  land  by 
reference  to  tradition,  to  local  names,  and  to  works  of 
human  construction.  Piers  and  harbours,  if  now  found  to 
stand  abovo  the  upper  limit  of  high-water,  furnish  indeed 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  rise  of  land  since  their  erec 
tion.  

'  "E»rthMuak..  tod  Volcano-,"  by  A.  Gtikie,  CbsmW.  MU 


6  2.  MotfmenU  of  Subsutencf. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  trace  the  downward  movement  of 
the  land,  for  the  evidence  of  each  successive  sea-margin  is 
carried  down  and  washed  away  or  covered  up.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  of  subsidence  can  bo  satisfactorily  established 
by  the  following  kinds  of  proof1: — 

(1.)  The  results  of  mere  erosion  by  the  sea  and  those  of 
actual  depression  of  the  level  of  the  land  cannot  always  be 
distinguished  without  some  care.  The  encroachment  of 
the  sea  upon  the  land,  involving,  it  may  be,  the  disappear- 
ance of  successive  fields,  roads,  houses,  villages,  and  cvmi 
wholo  parishes,  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  sinking  of 
the  land.  Snch  destruction  of  tho  coast-line  may,  indeed, 
be  in  progress  without  any  actual  change  of  level.  Should 
tho  sea,  however,  rise  to  the  level  of  roads  and  building* 
which  if  never  used  to  touch,  should  former  half-tide 
rocks  cease  to  show  even  at  low  water,  and  should  rocks, 
previously  above  the  reach  of  the  highest  tide,  be  turned 
first  into  shore  reefs,  then  into  skerries  and  islets,  •» 
infer  that  the  coast-line  is  sinking.  Such  kind  of  evi 
dence  is  found  in  Scania,  the  most  southerly  part  of 
Sweden.  Streets,  built  of  course  above  high-water  mark, 
now  lie  below  it,  with  older  streets  lying  beneath  tbein,  so 
that  the  subsidence  is  of  some  antiquity.  A  stone,  tho 
position  of  which  had  been  exactly  determined  byLinnxus 
in  1749,,  was  found  after  87  years  to  be  100  feet  nearer 
the  water's  edge.  The  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  a  space 
of  more  than  600  miles,  is  perceptibly  sinking.  It  has 
there  been  noticed  that  over  ancient  buildings  on  low  shores, 
as  well  as  over  entire  islets,  tho  sea  has  risen.  The  Moravian 
settlers  have  been  more  than  once  driven  to  shift  their 
boat-poles  inland,  some  of  the  old  poles  remaining  visible 
under  water. 

(2.)  As  the  land  is  brought  down  within  reach  of  the 
waves,  its  characteristic  surface-features  are,  of  course,  opt 
to  be  effaced,  so  that  the  submerged  area  which  passes  down 
beneath  tho  sea  may  retain  little  or  no  evidence  of  its 
having  been  a  land-surface.  It  will  be  covered,  as  a  rule, 
with  sea-worn  sand  or  silt.  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  reason 
why,  among  the  marine  strata  which  form  to  large  a  part 
of  the  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  where 
there  are  many  proofs  of  depression,  actual  traces  of  land- 
surfaces  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  only  under  very 
favourable  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  where  the  area 
is  sheltered  from  prevalent  winds  and  waves,  and  where, 
therefore,  the  surface  of  the  land  can  sink  tranquilly  nnder 
the  sea,  that  fragments  of  that  surface  may  be  completely 
preserved  nnder  overlying  marine  accumulations.  It  is  in 
such  places  that  "  submerged  forests  "  occur.  These  sro 
stumps  or  roots  of  trees  still  in  their  positions  of  growth 
in  their  native  soiL  Beds  of  peat,  full  of  tree-stumps,  hazel 
nuts,  branches,  leaves,  and  other  indications  of  a  terrestrial 
surface,  are  often  found  in  similar  situations.  Sir  Henry 
de  la  Beche  has  described,  round  the  shores  of  Devon, 
Cornwall,  and  western  Somerset,  a  vegetable  accumulation, 
consisting  of  plants  of  the  samo  species  as  those  which  now 
grow  freely  on  the  adjoining  land,  and  occurring  as  a  bed 
at  the  mouths  of  valleys,  at  the  bottoms  of  sheltered  bays, 
and  in  front  of  and  under  low  tracts  of  land,  the  seaward 
sido  of  which  dips  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 
Over  this  submerged  land-surface  sand  and  silt  containing 
estuarine  shells  have  generally  been  deposited,  whence  we 
may  infer  that  in  the  submergence  the  valleys  first  became 
estuaries,  and  then  sea-bays.  U  now,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
a  series  of  such  submerged  forests  should  be  formed  one 
over  the  other,  and  if,  finally,  they  should,  by  upheaval  of 
the  sea-bottom,  be  once  more  laid  dry,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  examination  by  boring,  well  sinkiug,  or  otherwise,  they 
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would  provfl  a  fonner  long-continued  depression,  with 
intervals  of  rest  In  such  a  case,  the  intervals  of  pause 
would  bo  marked  by  the  buried  forests,  mi  the  progress 
of  the  depression  by  the  strata  of  sand  and  mud  lying 
between  them.  7u  short,  the-  evidence  would  be  strictly 
oo  a  parallel  with  that  furnished  by  a  succession  of  raised 
beaches  aa  to  a  former  protracted  elevation  with  long 

(3.)  An  interesting  kind  of  proof  ot  aa  extensive  depres- 
sion of  the  north-west  of  Europe  is  famished  by  the  deep 
fjords  or  sealochs  by  which  that  region  is  indented.  A 
fjord  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  often  singularly  deep  inlet 
of  the  which  terminates  inland  at  the  mouth  of  a 
glen  or  valley.  The  word  ia  Norwegian,  aud  in  Norway 
fjords  arc  characteristically  developed.  The  English  word 
"  firth,"  however,  is  the  same,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
the  British  Isles  furnish  many  excellent  examples  of  fjords. 
In  Scotland  they  are  usually  called  lochs,  as  Loch  Homo, 
Loch  Nevis.  Loch  Fyne,  Gareloch;  in  Ireland  they  are 
sometime*  known  by  the  name  of  loughs,  as  Lough  Foyle, 
but  more  commonly  by  that  of  bays,  as  Dingle  Bay,  Ban  try- 
Bay.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  though  now  filled 
with  salt  water,  fjords  hare  been  originally  land  valleys. 
The  long  inlet  was  first  excavated  as  a  land-valley  or  glen. 
This  valley  exactly  corresponds  in  form  and  character  with 
the  hollow  of  the  fjord,  aud  must  be  regarded  as  merely 
its  inland  prolongation.  That  the  glens  havo  been  exca- 
vated by  subajsrial  agents  is  a  conclusion  borne  out  by 
a  great  weight  of  evidence.  If,  therefore,  we  admit  the 
snbaeria)  origin  of  tho  glen,  we  must  also  grant  a  similar 
origin  to  its  seaward  prolongation.  Every  fjord  will  thus 
mark  the  site  of  a  submerged  valley.  This  inference  ia 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  fjords  do  not,  as  a  rule,  occur 
singly.  Like  the  glens  on  the  land  they  lie  in  groups ;  ao 
that  when  they  are  found  intersecting  a  long  line  of  coast 
like  that  of  the  west  of  Norway,  or  the  west  of  Scotland, 
we  cooelude  that  the  land  has  there  sunk  down  ao  as  to 
permit  the  sea  to  ran  far  up  and  fill  the  submerged  glens. 

(4.)  Evidence  of  widespread  depression  over  the  area  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  furnished  by  the  numerous  atolls  or 
coral  island*  scattered  throughout  that  vast  expanse  of 
water.  Mr  Darwin  ascertained  that  the  reef-building  corals 
do  not  live  at  a  greater  depth  than  about  16  or  20  fathoms. 
Yet  reefs  and  circular  islets  of  coral  rise  with  nearly  per- 
pendicular aides  from  a  depth  of  2000  feet  and  upwards, 
until  they  reach  the  surface  of  the  sea.  As  the  corals  could 
not  havo  begun  to  grow  upward  from  such  vast  depths,  Mr 
Darwin  first  suggested  that  the  sites  of  these  coral  reefs  had 
undergone  a  progressive  subsidence,  the  rate  of  upward 
Ljrowth  of  the  roefs  keeping  pace,  on  the  whole,  with  the 
depression,  A  fringing  roof  would  first  be  formed  fronting 
'.he  land  withia  the  limit  of  the  20  fathom  line.  Growing 
upward  until  it  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  would 
bo  exposed  to  the  dash  of  tho  waves,  which  would  break  off 
pieces  of  the  coral  and  heap  tbcm  upon  the  reef.  In  this 
way  islets  would  be-  formed  which,  by  successive  accumula- 
tions of  materials  thrown  up  by  the  breakers  or  brought  by 
winds,  would  remain  permanently  above  water.  On  these 
islets  palms  and  other  plants,  whose  seeds  might  be  drifted 
from  the  adjoining  land,  would  take  root  and  flourish. 
Inside  the  reef,  there  would  be  a  shallow  channel  of  water, 
communicating,  through  gape  in  the  reef,  with  the  main 
ocean  ootside.  Fringing  reefs  of  this  character  are  of 
common  recurrence  at  tho  present  time.  In  the  case  of  a 
continent  they  front  its  coast  for  a  long  distance,  but  thuy 
may  entirely  surround  an  island.  If  the  site  of  a  fringing 
reef  undergoes  depression  at  a  rate  sufficiently  alow  to  allow 
tho  corals  to  keep  pace  with  it,  the  reef  will  grow  upward 
as  the  bottom  sinks  downward.  The  latrwn  channel  inside 
will  become  deeper  sad  wider,  while,  at  tho  same  time,  the 


depth  of  the  water  outside  will  increase.  In  this  way  a 
barrier  reef  will  be  formed.  Continued  alow  depression 
must  continually  diminish  tho  area  of  the  land  enclosed 
within  one  of  these  rings  of  coral-reef,  while  the  reef  itself 
retains  much  tho  same  size  and  position.  At  last  the  final 
peak  of  tho  original  inland  disappears  under  the  lagoon,  and 
an  atoll  or  true  coral  island  is  formed.  Should  any  more 
rapid  or  sudden  downward  movement  take  place,  it  might 
carry  the  atoll  down  beneath  the  surface,  as  seems  to  have 
happened  at  the  Great  Chagos  bank  ia  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  Is  a  submerged  atoll.  It  has  recently  been  suggested 
that  barrier  reefs  do  not  necessarily  prove  subsidence,  seeing 
that  tbey  may  grow  outward  from  the  land  npon  the  top 
of  a  talus  of  their  own  debris  broken  down  by  tho  waves, 
and  may  thus  appear  to  consist  of  solid  coral  which  had 
grown  upward  from  the  bottom  during  depression,  although 
only  the  upper  layer,  SO  fathoms  or  thereabouts  in  thick- 
ness, is  composed  of  solid,  unbroken,  coral  growth.  The 
explanation  may  doubtless  account  for  some  Wrier-reefs, 
and  for  the  way  in  which  the  steep  seaward  face  of  all  such 
reefs  b  formed  aad  maintained.  But  it  does  not  elucidate 
the  existence  of  submerged  atolls,  the  presence  of  gaps  iu 
atolls  answering  to  gape  in  the  fringing  reefs  opposite  to  the 
mouths  of  rivers  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that,  in  a 
coral  archipelago,  there  should  have  been  scores  of  sub- 
merged peaks  so  nearly  of  the  same  height  as  to  rise  within  20 
fathoms  of  the  surface,  and  yet  so  seldom  actually  to  tower 
above  iu  According  to  the  simple  end  luminous  theory 
of  Mr  Darwin,  every  stage  in  the  progress  of  the  changes  is 
open  to  observation,  from  the  incipient  fringing  reef  to  tho 
completed  and  submerged  atoll.  Every  observed  fact  fits 
in  harmoniously  with  the  others,  and  we  reach  the  impres- 
sive conclusion  that  a  vast  area  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  fully 
6000  geographical  miles  from  oast  to  west,  has  undergone  » 
recent  subsidence,  and  may  be  slowly  sinking  stilL 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  as  some  writers  have 
imagined,  that  the  present  Pacific  Ocean  occupies  the  site 
of  a  vast  submerged  continent  All  the  ooral  islands  seem 
to  have  been  built  on  volcanic  peaks.  Wherever  any  non- 
calcareooa  rock  appears  it  is  of  volcanic  origin.  We  must 
therefore  conceive  of  these  oceanic  islands  as  detached 
volcanic  eminences  rising  out  of  a  wide  area  ©f  subsidence, 
and  doubtless  as  deriving  their  existence  from  the  results 
of  that  subterranean  movement. 

§  3.  Causes  of  Secular  Upheaval  and  Drprettxon. 

These  movements,  without  question,  we  rausUagain  trace 
back  to  consequences  of  the  original  internal  heat  of  the 
earth.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  heat  may  havo 
acted.  Thus  a  considerable  accession  of  heat  expands  rocks, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  loss  of  heat  causes  them  to  con- 
tract We  may  suppose  therefore  that,  during  the  sub- 
terranean changes,  a  great  extent  of  the  crust  underneath  n 
tract  of  land  may  have  its  temperature  slowly  raised.  The, 
effect  of  this  increment  would  be  to  cause  a  slow  uprise  of 
the  ground  above,  Tho  gradual  transference  of  the  heat  to, 
another  quarter  might  produce  a  steady  subsidence.  Such; 
variations  in  subterranean  temperature,  however,  could  give 
rise  at  the  most  to  but  very  insignificant  elevations  or 
depression*. 

A  far  more  important  and  generally  effective  cause  is  to 
bo  sought  in  the  secular  contraction  of  the  globe.  If  our 
planet  has  been  steadily  losing  heat  by  radiation  into  epnee, 
it  must  havo  progressively  diminished  in  volume.  The 
cooling  implies  contraction.  According  to  Mr  Mallet,  the 
diameter  of  the  earth  is  less  by  at  least  189  miles  since  the 
time  when  the  planet  was  a  mass  of  liquid.1  But  the  con- 
traction has  not  manifested  itself  uniformly  over  the  whole 
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surface  of  the  planet.  The  crust  varies  much  in  structure, 
at  thermal  resistance,  and  in  the  position  of  its  isogeo- 
thermal  lines.  As  the  hotter  nucleus  contracts  more  rapidly 
toy  cooling  than  the  cooled  end  hardened  crnst,  the  latter 
must  Bink  down  by  its  own  weight,  end  in  so  doing  requires 
to  accommodate  itself  to  a  continually  diminishing  diameter. 
The  descent  of  the  crnst  gives  rise  to  enormous  tangential 
pressures;  The  rock*  are  crushed,  crumpled,  and  broken 
in  many  places.  Subsidence  must  have  been  the  general 
rule,  but  every  subsidence  would  doubtless  be  accompanied 
with  upheavals  of  a  more  limited  kind.  The  direction  of 
these  upheaved  tracts  would  largely  depend  npon  the 
wiginal  structure  of  the  crust.  It  would  be  apt  to  occur 
in  lines  which,  once  taken  as  linen  of  weakness  or  relief 
from  the  intense  strain,  would  probably  be  made  use  of 
again  and  again  at  successive  paroxysms  or  more  tranquil 
periods  of  contraction.  Mr  Mallet,  in  the  paper  already 
cited,  has  ingeoiou-ily  connected  these  movements  with  tha 
linear  direction  of  mountain  chains,  volcanic  vents,  and 
earthquake  shocks. 

Thongs  the  origin  of  the  present  surface  configuration 
of  the  land  will  be  more  conveniently  discussed  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  this  article,  after  the  structure  of  the  earth's 


ne  allusion  to  the  subject  might  be  looked  for. 
Mountains  may  arise  from  three  causes— (1)  from  the  cor- 
rugation of  tha  earth's  crust  doe  to  the  effects  of  secular 
contraction ;  (2)  from  the  accumulation  of  materials  poured 
out  of  volcanic  orifices ;  and  (3)  from  the  isolation  of 
elevated  masses  of  ground,  owing  to  the  removal,  by 
denudation,  of  the  materials  originally  connecting  them, 
and  to  the  consequent  formation  of  valleys.  Mountains 
formed  inthe  volcanic  way  are  almost  always  corneal,  and  are 
either  solitary,  as  Etna,  or  occur  in  linear  groups,  like  tlie 
volcanoes  of  Java.  Those  formed  by  denudation  are  of 
minor  dimensions,  aud  rathtr  deserve  the  name  of  hills. 
M  onn tain-chains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  -are  the 
dominant  features  of  the  earth's  surface,  though  they  may 
have  lines  of  volcanic  vents  along  their  crests,  are  not 
formed  essentially  of  volcanic  materials,  but  of  the  sedi- 
smntary  and  crystalline  rocks  of  the  crnst  which  have  been 
ridged  up  into  vast  folds.  If  the  continental  lands  may  be 
compared  to  great  undulations  of  the  solid  surface  of  the 
globe,  the  mountain-chains  maybe  likened  to  the  breaking 
crests  of  such  wave-like  uadulatious.  In  their  internal 
structure  mountain-chains  bear  witness  to  the  intense 
crumpling  of  the  rocks  during  the  process  of  upheaval.  As 
a  consequence  of  the  uprise  of  two  or  more  parallel  ranges 
of  mountain,  lines  of  longitudinal  valley  must  be  produced. 
But  no  sooner  is  a  mass  of  land  raised  above  the  sea  than 
it  is  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  air,  rain,  frost,  springs, 
glaciers,  or  other  meteoric  agents  of  disintegration.  Its 
surface  is  then  worn  down,  the  flow  of  water  down  its  slopes 
cuts  out  gulloys,  ravines,  and  valleys,  so  that  eventually  a 
very  rugged  surface  is  produced,  oo  which,  probably,  no 
portion  of  the  original  surface  of  upheaval  may  remain,  but 
where  new  lines  of  minor  ridge  and  valley  may  appear  as 
the  combined  result  of  internal  geological  structure  and 
atmospheric  donudation.  The  reader,  however,  is  referred 
to  part  viL  of  this  article  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  this 
interesting  subject 

During  the  movements  by  which  mountain  masses  have 
been  upheaved,  the  stratified  rocks  have  been  so  compres&ed 
as  to  occupy,  in  many  caies,  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
horizontal  extent  over  which  they  originally  exteuded. 
They  have  adjusted  themse'ves  to  this  diminished  area  by 
undergoing  intense  plication,  and  thuB  acquiring  a  much 
greater  vertical  depth.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been 
abundantly  fractured,  some  portions  of  their  mass  being 
J  up,  others  being  let  down,  so  that  the  crust  is 


traversed  with  a  kind  of  complicated  network  of  fissures. 
The  discussion  of  these  features  of  geological  structure, 
however,  must  likewise  be  postponed  to  part'  iv.,  where 
the  facta  regarding  their  occurrence  will  be  described. 


rv. 
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The  phenomena  of  hypogene  action  hitherto  under  con- 
sideration havo  related  almost  wholly  to  the  effects  produced 
at  the  surface.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  these  phenomena 
must  be  accompanied  by  very  considerable  changes  in  the 
rocks  which  form  the  earth's  outer  crust  These  rocks,  as  just 
stated,  have  been  subjected  to  enormous  pressure  ;  they  have 
been  contorted,  crumpled,  and  folded  bock  upon  themselves, 
as  if  thousands  of  feet  of  solid  limestones,  sandstones,  and 
shales  had  been  merely  a  few  layers  of  carpet;  they  have 
boon  shattered  and  fractured  everywhere  j  they  have  in  one 
place  been  pushed  far  above  their  original  pcx,ition,in  another 
depressed  far  beneath  it :  so  great  has  been  the  compression 
which  they  have  undergone  that  their  component  particles 
have  in  many  places  been  rearranged,  and  even  crystallized. 
They  have  here  and  there  actually  been  reduced  to  fusion, 
and  have  been  abundantly  invaded  by  i 
from  below. 

In  the  present  section  of  this  article  we  shall 
chiefly  the  nature  of  the  agencies  by  which  such  changes 
have  been  effected ;  the  results  achieved,  in  so  far  as  they 
constitute  part  of  the  architecture  or  structure  of  the  earth's 
crust,  will  be  discussed  in  part  iv.  At  the  outset,  it 
is  evident  that  we  can  hardly  nope  to  detect  many  of  these 
processes  of  subterranean  change  actually  in  progress  and 
watch  their  effects.  The  very  vastness  of  some  of  them 
places  them  beyond  our  direct  reach,  and  we  can  only  reason 
regarding  them  from  the  changes  which  we  see  them  to 
have  produced.  But  a  good  number  are  of  a  kind  which 
we  can  in  some  measure  imitate  in  our  laboratories  and 
fu  maces.  It  is  not  requisite,  therefore,  to  speculate  wholly 
in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  Since  the  original  and  classic 
researches  of  Sir  James  Hall,  the  founder  of  experimental 
geology,  great  progress  has  been  niado  in  tho  investigation 
of  bypogeue  processes  by  experiment  The  conditions  of 
nature  have  been  imitated  as  closely  as  possible,  and  varied 
in  different  ways,  with  tho  result  of  giving  lis  an  increas- 
ingly clear  insight  into  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  sub- 
terranean geological  changes.  The  succeeding  portious  of 
this  section  of  the  article  will  therefore  be  chiefly  devoted 
to  an  illustration  of  the  nature  of  hypogeno  action,  in  so  far 
as  that  can  be  inferred  from  the  results  of  actual  experiment. 
The  subject  maybe  conveniently  treated  under  three  heads — 
(1)  the  effects  of  heat ;  (2)  the  effects  of  pressure  and  con. 
traction ;  (3)  the  influence  of  water  in  effecting  changes  in 


{  1.  Effect*  of  Heat, 

Tho  importance  of  heat  among  tho  transformations 
of  the  rocks  has  been  fully  admitted  by  geologists,  since 
it  used  to  be  the  watchword  of  the  Huttonian  or 
Vulcanist  school  at  the  end  of  last  century.  Two  sources 
of  subterranean  heat  may  have  at  different  times  and 
in  different  degress  co-operated  in  the  production  of  hypo- 
gene  changes— (1)  the  internal  heat  of  the  globe,  of  which 
some  account  has  already  been  given,  and  (2)  the  heat 


duo  to  the  transformation  of  mechanical  energy  in  the 
crumpling,  fracturing,  and  crushing  of  the  rocks  of  the 
crust,  as  these  have  been  from  time  to  time  compelled 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  diminishing  diameter  of  tho 
more  rapidly  cooling  and  contracting  interior.  From 
which  of  these  two  sources,  or  from  what  combination  of 
them,  the  heat  was  derived  by  which  any  given  change 
in  the  rocks  was  produced,  is  a  problem  which  admits 
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ia  this  meantime  of  only  /ery  partial  solution.  Loaviug 
.his  question  for  the  present,  let  U8  examine  the  effects 
which  are  clearly  referable  to  the  influence  of  heat. 
It  is  evident  that  the  condition*  under  which  these  effects 
are  produced  must, vary  almost  infinitely.  We  have  to 
consider  (1)  the  temperature,  from  the  lowest  at  which 
any  change  is  possible  up  to  that  of  complete  fusion ;  (2) 
the  nature  of  the  rock  operated  upon,  boiud  materials  being 
much  more  susceptible  of  change  from  heat  than  others ; 

(3)  the  pressure  under  which  the  heat  acts,  the  potency  of 
this  agency  being  much  increased  with  increase  of  pressure  ; 

(4)  the  presence  of  orator,  whereby  chemical  changes  take 
place  which  would  not  be  possible  in  dry  beat 

Ia  an  interesting  aeries  of  experiments  the  illustrious  Do 
Sduasare  (1779)  fused  some  of  the  rocks  of  Switzerland  and 
France^  and  inferred  from  them,  contrary  to  the  opinion  pre- 
viously expressed  by  Desmarest,1  that  basalt  and  lava  have 
not  been  produced  from  granite,  but  from  hornstone  (pierre 
de  come),  varieties  of  "  schorl,"  calcareous  clays,  marls,  and 
micaceous  earths,  and  the  cellular  varieties  from  different 
kinds  of  slate.*  He  observed,  however,  that  the  artificial 
products  obtained  by  fusion  were  glassy  and  enamel-like, 
and  did  not  always  recall  volcanic  rocks,  though  some 
exactly  resembled  porous  lava*. 

Sir  James  Hall,  about  the  year  1790,  began  an  important 
ia  which  ha  succeeded  in 
i  volcanic  rocks  to 


and  in  restoring  them,  by  alow  cooling,  to  a 
Since  that  time  many  other  researches  of  a  more  complicated 
kind  have  boeu  undertaken,  especially  by  Delasse,  Daubcoe, 
Devills,  Buuson,  Bischof,  H.  and  W.  Rogers.  By  these 
observations  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  thai  all  rocks 
undergo  molecular  changes  whim  exposed  to  high  tempera- 
tare,  that  when  the  heat  is  sufficiently  raised  they  become 
fluid,  that  if  the  gl&M  thus  obtained  is  rapidly  cooled  it 
remains  vitreous,  and  that,  if  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  a  more 
or  loss  distinct  crystallization  sets  io,  the  glass  is  devitriCed, 
and  a  lithoid  product  is  the  result 

Illustrations  of  the  influence  of  different  degrees  of  heot 
upon  rocks  of  different  kinds  may  often  be  very  instruct- 
ively observed  at  lime-kilns,  especially  those  roughly-built 
kilns  or  pits  which  may  still  be  met  with  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts. Some  of  the  stones  lining  such  cavities  will  be  found 
with  no  sensible  change,  others  show  a  somewhat  cellular 
texture,  others  have  acquired  a  rudely  prismatic  structure, 
while  some  have  bad  their  surfaces  fused  into  a  rough  glaze 
or  enamel.  The  brick*  or  stones  usod  for  lining  furnaces 
present  similar  illustrations,  the  columnar  or  prismatic 
structure  being  occasionally  very  perfectly  developed  in 
these  materials.  Mere  contact  with  a  highly-heated  surface, 
and  subsequent  gradual  cooling,  have  often  produced  this 
orismstic  arrangement  in  rocks  of  the  most  diverse  kinds. 
Thus,  in  Scotland,  beds  of  sandstone  and  seams  of  coal 
have  acquired  the  most  perfect  prismatic  structure  from 
the  intrusion  of  basalt  dykes  or  sheets  through  them.  To 
these  and  other  effect*  of  intruded  igneous  rocks  reference 
will  be  mode  in  the  sequel.  In  these  coses  the  alteration 
is  merely  local,  and  has  obviously  been  produced  by  contact 
with  a  highly  heated  surface.  But,  besides  such  minor 
i  merely  to  contact,  others  of  a  more  general  kind 
.  Urge  masses  of  rock  or  whole  districts  of 
When  rocks  are  exposed  to  temperatures  as  high 
melting-points,  they  fuse  into  glass  which,  in  the  great 
majority  of  coses,  is  of  s  bottle-green  or  black  colour,  the 
depth  of  the  tint  depending  mainly  ou  the  proportion  of 
iron.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  natural  glosses — 
nd  obsidian*.    They  almost  always  contain 


minute  cells  or  bubbles,  arising  probably  from  the  disetv 
gagument  of  water  or  of  oxygen  during  the  fusion.  Bat 
after  the  most  thorough  fusion  which  has  been  fouod 
I  possible,  minute  granules  usually  appear  in  the  solidified 
glass.  Sometimes  these  eousitt  of  specks  of  quartz,  which 
is  especially  apt  to  remain  an  melted  when  the  rock  is  very 
siliceous,  or  of  other  minerals  of  the  original  rock.  Bat  a 
microscopic  investigation  of  fused  rocks  shows  that,  even 
in  what  seems  to  bo  a  tolerably  homogeneous  glass,  there 
are  abundant  minute  hair-like,  feathered,  needle-shaped,  or 
irregularly-aggregated  bodies  diffused  through  tho  glassy 
paste.  These  crytialiua  ore  in  some  cases  colourless 
silicates,  io  others  they  are  opaque  metallic  oxides,  particu' 
larly  oxides  of  iron.  They  precisely  resemble  the  crystal- 
lites which  are  observed  in  many  volcanic  rocks,  such  as 
obsidian,  pitchstone,  and  basalt  They  may  be  obtained 
even  from  the  fusion  of  a  granitic  or  granitoid  rock,  as  in 
the  well-known  cose  of  the  Mount  Sorrel  syenite  near 
Leicester,  which,  being  fused  and  alowly  cooled,  yielded 
abundant  crystallites,  including  exquisitely  grouped  octo 
hedra  of  magnetite. 

Accordiug  to  the  observations  of  Delesse,  vulcanic  nicks, 
when  reduced  to  a  molten  condition,  attack  briskly  the 
sides  of  the  Hessian  crucibles  in  which  they  ore  contained, 
and  even  eat  them  through.  This  is  an  interesting  fact, 
for  it  helps  to  explain  how  some  intrusive  igneous  rocks 
have  come  to  ocenpy  positions  previously  filled  by  sedi 
mentary  strata,  and  why,  under  such  circumstances,  ike 
composition  of  the  same  mass  of  rock  should  bo  found  to 
vary  considerably  from  place  to  place.3 

It  would  appear  that,  in  passing  from  s  crystalline  into  a 
vitreous  condition,  rocks  undergo  a  diminution  of  density, 
which,  ou  the  whole,  is  greater  the  more  silica  and  alkali 
are  present,  and  is  less  as  the  proportion  of  iron,  lime,  and 
alumina  increases.  According  to  Delussc,  granites,  quartzi 
ferous  porrdiyries,  and  such  highly  silicsted  rocks  lose  from 
8  to  11  per  cent  of  their  density  when  they  are  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  gloss,  basalts  lose  from  3  to  6  per  cent, 
and  lavas,  including  the  vitreous  varieties,  from  0  to  4  per 
cent  This  diminution  of  density  (and  consequent  increase 
of  volume)  may  account  for  minor  oscillations  of  the  ground 
so  often  observed  in  volcanic  regions.  If  we  suppose  a  sub- 
terranean mass  of  lava  500  feet  thick  to  pass  from  the  fluid 
to  the  crystalline  condition,  this  might  cause  a  subsidence 
of  the  ground  above  to  tlie  extent  of  about  '20  or  25  feet 
The  transition  of  a  similar  moss  of  rock  from  the  solid 
to  the  fluid  condition  would  cause  an  uprise  to  a  like 
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So  far  as  experiments  have  yet  been  conducted,  it  has 
bean  found  impossible  to  obtain  from  a  piece  of  fused  rock 
a  crystalline  substance  exactly  resembling  the  original  msss. 
Externally  it  may  appear  quite  stony,  but  its  internal 
structure,  as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  shows  it  to  bo 
essentially  a  slag  or  glass,  and  Dot  a  truly  crystalline  rock. 
There  is  another  fundamental  difference  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  products.  AThcn  a  compound  containing  sub- 
stances of  different  fusibilities  is  artificially  melted,  and 
allowed  thereafter  to  cool  in  such  a  way  that  the  various  in 
gradients  may  sejiarato  from  each  other,  they  appear  in  tneir 
order  of  fusibility,  the  most  refractory  coming  first,  and  tho 
most  fusible  being  tho  hat  totake  a  solid  form.  Batinrocks 
which  have  crystallised  naturally  from  a  fluid  condition,  it 
is  often  .to  be  observed  that  tho  component  minerals  have 
been  far  from  obeying  what  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  their  invariable  law.  Thus,  in  all  ports  of  the  world, 
granite  presents  the  vory  striking  fact  that  its  quarts,  which 
we  call  an  infusible  mineral,  has  sctually  solidified  after 
the  more  fusible  felspar.     In  the  Veauviau  lavas  the 
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difficultly  fusible  leucite  may  be  iem  to  Save  enclosed 
crystal*  already  formed  of  the  fusible  augite.  In  many 
ancient  crystalline  rocks  the  pyroxenic  constituents,  which 
offer  a  less  resistance  to  fusion,  have  assumed  a  crystalline 
form  before  the  more  refractory  triclinic  felspars.  From 
these  facta  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  fusion  of  rocks  and  in 
their  subsequent  consolidation,  there  must  have  been  con- 
ditions under  which  the  normal  order  of  appearance  of  the 
minerals  was  disturbed  or  reversed.  Yet  another  fact  may 
bo  mentioned  to  show  farther  the  difference  between  tho 
kind  of  fusion  which  has  frequently  obtained  in  nature 
and  that  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  a  glass-work  or  iron- 
furnace  As  far  back  as  the  year  1846  Scheerer  showed 
that  there  exist  in  granite  various  minerals  which  could 
not  have  consolidated  save  at  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature. He  instanced  especially  several  gedolinitcs, 
orthites,  and  allanites,  which  cannot  endure  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  a  dull-red  heat  without  altering  their  physical 
characters;  and  he  concluded  that  granite,  though  it  may 
have  possessed  a  high  temperature,  cannot  have  solidified 
from  simple  igneous  fusion. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  Che  manner  in  which 
rocks  have  been  melted  within  the  crust  is  not  that  mere 
simple  fusion  which  we  can  accomplish  artificially,  but  that 
it  has  involved  conditions  which  have  not  been  successfully 
imitated  in  any  laboratory  or  furnace.  Two  obvious 
differences  must  occur  to  the  reader  between  the  natural 
and  artificial  operations.  In-  the  first  place,  rocks  which 
have  undoubtedly  once  been  in  a  fluid  or  at  least  pasty  con- 
dition, and  which  have  been  injected  as  veins  and  dykes-  into 
previously  consolidated  masses,  contain  water  imprisoned 
within  their  component  crystals.  This  is  not  water  which 
has  been  subsequently  introduced.  It  is  contained  in 
-minute  cells,  which  it  usually  does  not  now  completely  fill, 
but  which  it  no  doubt  did  occupy  completely  at  the  time  and 
temperature  at  which  the  rock  was  consolidated.  We  have 
teen  (a«/«,  p.  250)  how  abundant  are  the  dischargee  pf  water- 
vapour  from  volcanic  fires,  how  tho  molten  lava-streams 
issue  from  their  venta,  saturated,  as  it  were,  with  steam, 
and  how  the  steam  continues  to  rise  from  them  long  after 
they  have  congealed  ?,ud  come  to  rest  In  the  solid  crystals 
•f  lava  which  were  erupted  only  recently,  aa  well  as  in 
those  of  early  geological  periodB,  the  presence  of  water  in 
minute  cavities  may  be  readily  detected.  It  ia  in  the 
quartz  of  such  rocks,  and  still  more  in  that  of  granite,  that 
the  detection  of  water-cavities  ia  most  easily  made.  The 
quartz  of  granite  ia  usually  full  of  them.  "  A  thousand 
millions,"  says  Mr  J.  Clifton  Ward,  "might  easily  be  con- 
tained within  a  cubic  inch  of  quarts,  and  sometimes  the 
contained  water  must  make  up  at  leaat  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  volume  of  the  containing  quartz."  Thus  microscopic 
investigation  confirms  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Scheerer 
in  the  memoir  already  cited,  that  at  the  time  of  its  eruption 
granite  must  havo  been  a  kind  of  pasty  mass  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water.  It  is  common  now  to 
speak  of  the  "aquo-igneoua"  origin  of  some  eruptive  rocks, 
and  to  treat  their  production  as  a  part  of  what  fcr  termed  the 
"  hydro-thermal "  operationa  of  geol  ogy.  We  may  conclude 
that,  while  some  rocks,  like  obsidian  and  pitcbatone,  which 
so  closely  resemble  artificial  glasses,  may  have  been  derived 
from  a  simple  igneous  fusion- such  as  can  bo  imitated  in  a 
furnace  (though  even  in  these  the  presence  and  influence 
of  water  may  be  traced),  tho  great  majority  of  rocks  have 
had  a  more  complex  origin,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
can  be  proved  to  have  been  mingled  with  more  or  leas 
water  while  they  were  still  fluid 

In  the  second  place,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  in 
the  great  hypogene  laboratory  of  nature,  rocks  have  been 
softened  and  fused  under  enormous  pressure.  Besides  the 
pressure  due  to  their  varying  depth  from  the  surface,  they 


must  have  been  subject  to  the  enormous  cx]tansion  of  the 
superheated  water  or  vapour  which  filled  all  their  cavities. 
Mr  Sorby  baa  ingeniously  estimated  .he  probable  pressure 
under  which  granite  consolidated  by  taking  the  ratio 
between  the  sise  of  the  liquid  cavities  in  the  quartz  and 
that  of  the  contained  bubble  or  vacuity.  Assuming  the 
temperature  of  consolidation  to  have  been  680°  Fair.  (360' 
Cent),  or  a  dull-red  heat,  he  inferred  that  in  many  cases  the 
pressure  under  which  the  granite  consolidates  must  have 
been  equal  to  that  of  an  overlying  mass  of  rock  50,000  feet, 
or  more  than  9  miles,  In  thickness.  It  is  not  probable  that 
any  such  thick  overlying  mass  ever  did  cover  the  granite  ; 
the  pressure,  even  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  been  so  great, 
m  uBt  have  been  due  partly  to  other  causes,  such  aa  the 
compression  duo  to  secular  contraction. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  perfect  anhydrous  fusion, 
or  the  reduction  of  a  rock  to  the  state  of  a  completely 
homogeneous  glass,  has  been  a  comparatively  rare  process 
:  in  nature,  or  at  least  that  Buch  glasses,  if  originally  formed, 
|  have  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  undergone  devitrification 
and  crystallization,  until  tho  glassy  base  has  beon  reduced 
to  a  smaller  or  larger  fraction  of  the  total  mass  of  tha  rock, 
or  baa  entirely  passed  into  a  stony  condition.  In  many 
volcanic  rocka  the  original  vitreous  base  or  ground-mass 
can  be  readily  obeerved  with  the  microscope  between  the 
definitely-formed  crystals.  Crystallites,  or  arrested  stages 
in  the  crystallization  of  iron  oxides  and  of  silicates,  can 
often  be  detected  in  these  rocka,  more  especially  where  it 
is  evident  that  they  must  have  cooled  with  comparative 
rapidity,  as  whero  they  have  been  thrust  into  narrow 
fissures  to  form  dykes.  But  in  rocks  Buch  as  granite,  where 
no  glass  exihta,  but  where  the  mineral  constituents  are  all 
crystalline,  no  trace  of  the  crystallitce  occurs.  Doubtless 
such  differences  point  to  original  distinctions  in*  the' kind 
and  degree  of  fusion  of  the  rocks.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  those  rocks  which  show  a  glassy  ground-mass, 
and  the  presence  of  crystallites,  have  been  fused  under 
conditions  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  the  simple 
igneous  fusion  of  experiment 

It  has  long  been  known  that  many  mineral  substance* 
can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  from  the  condensation 
of  vapours.  This  process,  called  sublimation,  may  be  tbr 
result  of  the  mere  cooling  and  roapi>earance  of  bodies  which 
have  been  vaporized  by  heat'  and  solidify  on  cooling,  or 
from  the  solution  of  these  bodies  in  other  vapours  or  gases, 
or  from  the  reaction  of  different  vapours  upon  each  other 
These  operations  are  of  common  occurrence  at  volcanic 
venta,  and  in  the  crevices  of  recently  erupted  and  still  hot 
lava-strcains.  They  have  bocn  successfully  imitated  by 
experiment  In  the  early  researches  of  Sir  James  Hall  on 
tho  effects  of  heat  modified  by  compression,  he  obtained  by 
sublimation  "transparent' and  well-defined  crystals,"  lining 
the  unoccupied  portion  of  a  hermetically  sealed  iron  tube,  in 
which  he  had  placed  and  exposed  to  a  high  temperature 
soma  fragments  of  limestone  (Tram.  Boy.  Soc  Sdin.,  vi. 
.110).  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  by  Messr-, 
Delesee,  Daubree,  and  others,  in  the  production  of  minerals 
by  sublimation.  Thus  many  of  the  metallic  sulphides 
found  b  mineral  veins  have  been  produced  by  exposing  to 
a  comparatively  low  temperature  (between  that  of  boiling 
water  and  a  dull-red  heat)  tubes  containing  metallic 
chlorides  and  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  By  varying  the 
materials  employed,  corundum,  quartz,  apatite,  and  other 
minerals  have  been  obtained.  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore, 
to  understand  how,  in  the  crevices  of  lava-streams  and 
volcanic  cones,  as  well  as  in  Bomo  mineral  veins,  sulphides 
and  oxidos  of  iron  and  ther  minerals  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  ascent  of  heated  vapours.  Superheated  steam  is 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  power  of  dissolving  that 
intractable  substance,  silica ;  artificially  heated  to  the  tern 
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perature  of  the  meltiog  point  of  caat-iroa,  it  rapidly  attacks 
silica,  and  deposits  the  mineral  in  snow-white  crystals  as  it 

§  2.  Bfectt  of  Prettvr*  and  Contraction. 
Bssides  the  infiuence  of  pressure  in  raising  the  melting 
point  of  subterranean  rocks,  and  in  permitting  water  to 
remain  fluid  among  them  at  temperatures  far  above  the 
boiling-point,  even  at  a  red  or  perhapB  a  white  heat,  we 
have  to  consider  the  effects  produced  by  the  same  cause 
upon  rocks  already  solidified.  The  simplest  and  most 
obvious  result  of  pressure  upon  such  rocks  is  their  consoli- 
dation, as  where  a  mam  of  loose  sand  is  gradually  compacted 
ioto  a  more  or  less  coherent  stone,  or  where  a  layer  of 
vegetation  L»  compressed  into  peat,  lignite,  or  coal  In 
many  cases  tho  cohesion  of  a  sedimentary  rock  ia  due  merely 
to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  strata.  Bat  it 
usually  happens  that  some  cementing  material  has  contri- 
buted to  bind  the  component  particles  together.  Of  these 
natural  cementa  the  most  frequent  are  peroxide  of  iron, 
silica,  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Pressure  equally  distributed  over  a  rock  presenting  every- 
where nearly  the  same  amount  of  resistance  will  promote 
consolidation,  but  may  produce  no  further  internal  change. 
If,  however,  the  pressure  becomes  extremely  unequal,  or  if 
the  rock  subjected  to  it  can  find  escape  from  the  influence 
in  one  or  more  directions,  there  will  be  a  disturbance  or 
of  the  particles,  which  by  this  means  are 
to  move  upon  each  other.  Five  consequences  of 
these  movements  may  be  noticed  here. 

(1.)  Cleavage. — When  a  mass  of  rock,  owing  to  subsidence 
or  any  other  cause,  is  subjected  to  powerful  lateral  compres- 
sion, its  innate  particles,  which  in  all  rocks  have  almost 
invariably  a  longer  and  shorter  axis,  tend,  under  the  intense 
strain,  to  rearrange  themselves  in  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance, that  is,  with  their  long  axes  perpendicular  to  the 

The  result  of  this  readjustment 
ires  a  facility  for  splitting 
particles  have  placed 
themselves.  Fine-grained  argillaceous  rocks  show  most 
characteristically  this  internal  change ;  but  in  coarso 
materials  it  becomes  less  conspicuous,  or  even  disappcara. 
Rocks  which  have  been  thus  acted  on,  and  have  acquired 
this  superinduced  fiasility,  are  said  to  bo  cUavtd,  and  the 
fissile  structure  is  termed  cleavage.  This  has  been  proved 
experimentally  by  Sorby,  who  produced  perfect  cleavage  in 
pipeclay  through  which  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  had  previously 
been  mixed.  Or  TyndaTl  superinduced  cleavage  on  bees  wax 
snd  othor  subsUncesby  subjecting  them  to  severe  pressure. 
Cleavage  among  rocks  occurs  on  a  great  scale  in  countries 
where  the  strata  have  been  greatly  plicated,  that  is,  where 
they  now  occupy  much  less  horiiontal  surface  than  they  once 
did,  and  consequently  where,  in  accommodating  themselves 
to  their  diminished  area,  they  have  had  to  undergo  much 
powerful  lateral  compression.  Tho  structure  of  districts 
with  cleaved  rocks  ia  described  in  part  iv. 
(1.)  Further  evidence  of  the  compression  to  which  rocks 
i  subjected  is  furnished  by  the  way  in  which  eon. 
sbbles  in  a  conglomerate  may  be  found  to  have 
been  squeezed  into  each  other,  and  even  sometimes  to  have 
been  elongated  in  a  certain  general  direction.  It  is  doubt- 
lass  the  coarseness  of  tho  grain  of  such  rocks  which  permits 
the  effects  of  compression  to  bo  so  readily  seen.  Similar 
effects  must  take  place  in  fine-grained  rocks,  though  they 
escape  observation.  Organic  remains  both  of  plants  and 
animals  may  often  be  found  to  havo  undergono  consider- 
able distortion  from  this  cause.  M.  Daubrce  has  imitated 
the  indentations  produced  by  the  con- 
i  of  conglomerate  pebbles.1 


inta,  inai  is,  wiiu  meir  long  ax 
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(3.)  The  ingenious  experiments  of  M.  Treses  on  flw  flow 
of  Bolids  have  proved  that,  even  at  ordinary  atmospheric 
temperatures,  solid  resisting  bodies  like  lead,  cast-iron,  and 
ice,  may  be  so  compressed  as  to  undergo  an  internal  motion  < 
of  their  parts  which  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  fluids. 
Thus,  a  solid  jet  of  lead  has  been  produced  by  placing  a 
piece  of  the  metal  in  a  cavity  between  the  jaws  of  a  power- 
ful compressing  machine.  Iron,  in 
forced  to  flow  in  the  solid  state  into 
shape.  On  cutting  sections  of  the 
their  particles  or  crystals  are  found  to  have 
selves  in  lines  of  flow  which  follow  the  contour  of  the  space 
into  which  they  have  been  squeezed.  Such  experiments 
are  of  considerable  geological  interest,  for  they  show  that 
in  certain  circumstances,  under  great  pressure,  the  unequally 
mixod  particles  of  rocks  within  the  earth's  crust  may  have 
been  forced  to  move  upon  each  other,  and  thus  to  acquire 
a  "fluid-structure  "  resembling  that  which  is  seen  in  rocks 
which  have  possessed  true  liquidity.  No  large  sheet  of 
rock  can  be  expected,  however,  to  have  undergone  this 
internal  change;  the  offecta  could  only  be  produced  excep- 
tionally at  places  where  there  was  an  escape  from  the  pres- 
sure as,  for  instance,  along  the  sides  of  fissures,  or  in  other 
cavities  of  rocks.  The  explanation  cannot  be  applied  to  tho 
case  of  rocks  liko  schists,  which  display  a  kind  of  rude 
foliation  or  fluid-structure  over  areas  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  extent, 

(4)  Plication. — Beference  lias  already  been  made  to  tha 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  inner 
portion  of  the  globe,  the  outer  layer  or  crust  ia  from  time 
to  time  forced  to  adjust  itself  to  this  change  by  subsiding. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  subsidence,  tho  descending  area 
requires  to  occupy  less  horizontal  space,  and  must  therefore 
Buffer  powerful  lateral  compression.  The  rocks  are-  thus 
crumpled  up,  as,  in  the  classic  experiment  of  Sir  James 
Hall,  folds  of  cloth  are  folded  when  a  weight  is  placed 
upon  them  and  they  are  squeezed  from  cither  side.  The 
mere  subsidence  of  such  a  curved  surface  as  that  of  our 
globe  must  thus  necessarily  produce  much  lateral  compres- 
sion. Mr  J.  M.  Wilson  has  calculated  that,  if  a  tract  of 
tho  earth's  surface,  345  miles  in  breadth,  bo  depressed  ono 
mile,  it  will  undergo  compression  to  the  extent  of  121 
yards  ;  at  two  miles  the  compression  will  be  189  yards ;  at 
eight  miles  698  yards.  The  observed  amount  of  com- 
pression in  districts  of  contorted  rocks,  however,  far 
exceeds  these  figures.  Another  cause  of  the  compression 
and  contortion  of  rocks  is  the  injection  into  them  of  igneous 
masses  from  below,  bnt  this  is  probably  s  minor  source  of 
disturbance.  The  character  of  plicated  rocks  is  described 
in  part  iv.  p.  300. 

(5.)  Famlti— Closely  connected  with  the  disturbances 
which  have  produced  contortions  come  those  by  which  the 
crust  of  tho  earth  lias  been  fractured.  But  in  this  case  the 
movement  is  one  of  elevation  rather  than  of  subsidence ;  for, 
instead  of  having  to  occupy  a  diminished  diameter,  tho  rocks 
get  more  room  by  being  pushed  up,  end  as  they  eannot 
occupy  the  additional  space  by  any  elastic  expansion  of 
their  mass,  they  can  only  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
new  position  by  a  series  of  dislocations.  Some  portions 
will  be  pushed  up  farther  than  others,  and  this  will  happen 
more  particularly  to  thoso  which  have  a  broad  base.  These 
will  rise  mora  than  those  with  narrow  bottoms,  or  the  latter 
will  seem  to  sink  relatively  to  the  former.  Each  broad- 
bottomed  segmont  will  thus  be  bounded  by  two  sides  slop- 
ing towards  tho  upper  part  of  the  block.  This  is  found  to 
be  almost  invariably  the  case  In  nature.  A  fault  or  dis- 
location iB  nearly  always  inclined  from  the  vertical,  and 
the  side  to  which  the  inclination  rises,  and  from  which  it 
"hades,"  is  the  upthrow  side.  The  details  of  the*-  features  of 
geological  structure  are  discussed  in  part  iv.,  rectiest  v. 
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§  3.  InAueace  of  Water. 
In  the  great  geological  content  fought  at  the  beginning 
of  the  century  between  the  Neptuoista  and  the  Plotoniat*, 
(tbe  two  groat  battle  cries  were,  oc  the  one  side,\  Water,  on 
the  othar,  Fire.  The  progress  of  tho  science  sine*  that  time 
has  shown  that  e*ch  of  tho  parties  had  troth  on  its  side, 
and  bad  seized  one  aspect  of  the  problems  touching  the 
origin  of  rocks.  If  subterranean  heat  has  played  a  large 
part  ia  the  construction  of  the  materials  of  the  earth's  crust, 
water,  on  the  other  hand,  has  performed  a  hardly  less  im- 
portant share  of  the  task.  They  hare  often  co-operated 
together,  and  in  coca  a  way  that  tho  result  must  be  re- 
garded as  their  joint  achievement,  wherein  the  respective 
share  of  each  can  hardly  be  exactly  apportioned.  In  the 
following  brief  rettani  of  this  subject  we  shall  consider  the 
changes  produced  by  para  water,  by  water  dunged  with 
aabetances  in  solution,  and  by  water  raised  above  ordinary 
temperature* 

By  numerous  observations  it  has  been  proved  that  all 
rocks  within  the  accessible  portion  of  th  e  earth's  crust 
contain  interstitial  water,  or,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called, 
qaarry- water  (ea*-d«-eamb-e\  This  is  not  chemically 
combined  with  their  mineral  constituents,  but  merely  re- 
tained in  their  pores.  Most  of  it  evaporates  when  the  stone 
is  taken  out  of  the  parent  rock  and  freely  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  The  absorbent  powers  of  rocks  vary  greatly, 
and  chiefly  in  proportion  to  their  degree  of  porosity. 
Gypsum  absorbs  from  about  0*0  to  1  50  per  cent  of 
water  by  weight ;  granite,  about  OS7  par  eent;  quarts 
from  a  vein  in  granite,  0'08;  chalk,  about  30*0;  plastic 
clay,  from  19  5  to  24*5.  These  amounts  may  be  increased 
by  exhausting  the  air  from  the  specimens  and  then  immers- 
ing them  in  water. 

The  water  enclosed  within  the  interstices  and  crystals 
of  ignooas  rocks  may  be  either  an  original  constituent, 
deriving  iU  origin,  like  any  of  the  component  -minerals, 
from  molten  reservoirs  within  the  earth's  crust,  or  it 
may  Luve  descended  from  the  surface  to  the  incandescent 
rocks.  Many  facts  may  be  adduced  in  sup[x>rt  of  the 
greater  probability  of  the  second  view.  Besides  the 
geueral  proximity  of  volcanic  orifices  to  large  sheets  of 
water,  we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  actual  descent 
of  water  from  tho  surface,  both  through  fissures,  and 
also  by  permeation  through  the  solid  substance  of  rocks. 
All  Karfaoo  rocks  contain  water,  and  no  mineral  substance 
is  strictly  tm  pervious  to  the  passage  of  liquid.  The  well- 
known  artificial  colouring  of  agates  proves  that  even  the 
minoral  sabstances  apparently  most  homogeneous  and  im- 
pervious can  be  traversed  by  liqaida  M.  Danbree  has* 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  power 
possessed  by  water  of  penetrating  rocks,  in  virtue  of  their 
poroaity  and  capillarity,  even  against  a'eonsidorable  couuter- 
preasure  of  vapour;  and,  without  denying  the  presence  of 
original  water,  he  concludes  that  the  interstitial  water  of 
igneous  rocks  may  all  have  boon  derived  by  descent  from 
the  surface. 

The  prwenca  of  Interstitial  water  must  affect  the 
itation  of  roeka  It  is  now  well  understood 
is  probably  no  terrestrial  substance  which, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  not  to  some  extent  solnble  in 
water.  By  an  interesting  series  of  experiments,  made  many 
years  ago  by  Messrs  Itogere,  it  woe  ascertained  that  many 
of  the  ordinary  mineral  constituents  of  rocks  could  be  dis- 
solved to  an  appreciable  extent  even  by  pure  water,  and  that 
the  change  was  accelerated  and  augmented  by  the  prw-  nco 
of  carbonic  achM  Silica,  alkaliferous  silicates,  and  iron 
i  can  bo  taken  up  and  held  in  solution  by  pure  water, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  considerable  quantities. 

(2).  v.~*oI~ 
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of  rrnre  water  therefore  within  tho 
pores  in  subteraBean  -rocks  cannot  but  give  rise  to  cbangtn 

in  the  combustion  of  these  rocks.  Some  of  the  more 
soluofe  materials  must  be  dissolved,  and,  as  toe  water  eva- 
porates, must  be.  redeposited  in  a  new  form. 

But  water  in  n  natural  state  is  never  chemically  pure. 
In  hf  descent  through  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  besides  other  impurities  (see  p>  207),  and 
as  it  filters  through  the  soil  it  abstracts  more  car'bonio 
arid,  as  well  as  other  results  of  decomposing  organic  matter. 
It  is  tlmt  enabled  to  effect  numerous  decompositions  of  the 
rocks  underneath.  The  nature  of  these  changes  may  be 
inferred  from  the  composition  of  spring  water,  to  which 
reference  will  suuscfuxntly  bo  mode  (p.  270V    For  the 

E resent  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  two  important 
inds  of  chemical  decomposition  most  evidently  arise  from 
the  action  of  such  infiltrating  water.  (I.)  The  presence  of 
the  organic  matter  must  exercise  a  reducing 
oxides.  This  will  be  more  especially  the  c 
of  iron,  the  nearly  insoluble  hasmatite  being  reduced 
to  the  protoxide,  which,  converted  into  carbonate,  is 
readily  removablo  in  solution.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  this  means  a  vast  amount  of  ferruginous 
matter  is  extracted  from  subterranean  rocks  and  carried 
to  the  |  surface.  (2.)  The  presence  of  carbonic  acid 
enables  tho  water  to  attack  vigorously  the  mineral  constitu 
ents  of  rocks.  Alkaline  carbonates,  with  carbonates  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  are 
produced,  and  these  substanoes  borne  onward  in  solution 
give  rise  to  further  reactions  among  me  rocks  through  which 
they  are  carried.  *  Io  the  decomposition  of  rocks,"  says 
Biachof,  "carbonic  acid,  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  the 
alkaline  carbonates  bring  about  most  of  1 " 
and  changes  in  the  mineral  kingdom.'' 

The  microscopic  study  of  rocks  has  thrown  much 
light  upon  the  mineralogical  alterations  in  rocks  due 
to  the  influence  of  percolating  water.  Even  the  most 
solid-looking,  unwoathered  rocks,  are  found  to  have  boon 
affected  by  such  metamorpbism.  Their  hydrous  mag- 
nesian  silicates,  for  example,  are  partially  or  wholly  con- 
verted into  such  "hydrous  forms  as  serpentine,  chlorite, 
or  delessite.  The  process  of  conversion  may  often  be 
watched.  It  can  be  seen  to  have  advanced  along  the 
fissures  or  cleavage-planes  of  the  minerals  leaving  the 
intervening  sections  still  fresh;  or  it  may  be  observed  to 
have  proceeded  in  auch  a  way  that  diffused  alteration-pro- 
ducts are  disponed  ia  filaments  or  irregular  patches  through 
the  base  of  the  rock,  or  gathered  together  and  even  re> 


crystallized  in  cavities;  or  the  whole  rock,  as  in  many 
serpentines,  has  undergone  an  entire  transformation.  Much 
information  regarding  such  internal  alterations  of  rocks 
may  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  pteudomorpAs,  that  is, 
crystals  having  the  external  form  of  the  mineral  of  which 
they  originally  consisted,  with  the  internal  structure  and 
composition  of  the  miuoral  which  has  replaced  it  Serpen- 
tine representing  olivine,  clay  taking  the  place  of  rock-salt, 
silica  that  of  wood,  and  marcasite  that  of  moUuscan  shell, 
are  familiar  examples.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
these  changes  may,  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  been  effected 
at  ordinary  temperatures  by  water  descending  from  tho 
surface  of  the  ground. 

But  two  other  considerations  require  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  discussion  of  the  internal  transformation* 
of  rocks  by  subterranean  water.  (I.)  In  the  first  place,  the 
water  lias  often  been  at  a  high  temperature.  Mere  descent 
into  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
water  until,  if  this  descent  be  prolonged,  a  point  far  above 
212"  Fahr.  may  be  reached.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
the  chemical  action  of  water  is  vastly  increased  by  heat. 
Thus  M.  Daubrco  exposed  a  glass  tube  containing  about  half 
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;u  weight  of  water  to  a  temperature  of  about  400*  a  At 
the  end  of  a  week  he  found  the  tube  so  entirely  changed 
into  a  white,  opaque,  powdery  mass  aa  to  present  not  tho 
least  resemblance  to  glass.  The  remaining  water  was  highly 
charged  with  un  alkaline  silicate  containing  63  per  cent  of 
soda  and  37  per  cent,  of  silica,  with  traces  of  potash  and  lime. 
The  white  solid  substance  wua  ascertained  to  bo  composed 
almost  entirely  of  crystalline  materials.  Thcso  consisted 
pertly  of  minute  perfectly  limpid  bipyramidal  crystals  ot 
qaarU,  but  chiefly  of  Ttry  small  ncicular  prisma  of  wollas- 
tonite.  It  was  found,  moreover,  that  the  portion  of  the 
tube  which  bad  not  been  directly  in  contact  with  the  water 
was  as  much  altered  is  the  rest,  whence  it  was  inferred  that 
at  these  high  temperatures  and  pressures  the  'vapour  of 
water  acts  chemically  like  the  Water  itself.  (2.)  In  the  second 
place,  the  effect  of  pressure  most  be  recognized  as  most 
important  in  enabling  water,  especially  when  heated,  to 
dissolve  and  retain  in  solution  a  larger  quantity  of  mineral 
(natter  than  it  could  otherwise  do.  In  M.  DanbreVs  experi- 
ments jnst  cited,  the  tabes  were  hermetically  sealed  and 
•ecnnjd  against  fracture,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  greatly 
faper-beated  vapour  had  full  effect.  By  this  means,  with 
alkolino  water,  he  not  only  produced  the  two  minerals  above 
mentioned,  but  also  felspar  and  diopside. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  throe  conditions 
required  for  these  changes — tho  presence  of  alkaline  water, 
a  high  temperature,  and  considerable  pressure — are  precisely 
those  which  it  can  be  affirmed  must  exist  abundantly  within 
the  crust  of  the  earth.  We  must  admit  the  possibility  of 
rocks  originally  at  the  surface  being  depressed  so  as  to  come 
within  the  induonco  of  internal  heat,  and  to  coutain  within 
their  pone  abundant  interstit  ial  water  more  or  less  charged 
with  alkaline  carbonates.  Ivocks  under  these  conditions, 
40  far  as  we  can  judge,  can  hardly  escape  internal  decom- 
position and  recomposiuon.  Mere  descent  to  a  great 
depth  beneath  tho  surface  will  not  noccssarily  result  in 
metamorphism,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Nova 
Scotian  and  of  the  South  Welsh  coal  field,  whore  sand- 
stones, shales,  clays,  and  coal-Beams  can  be  proved  to  have 
been  once  depressed  14,000  to  17,000  feet  below  the  sea- 
lerel,  under  an  overlying  maw  of  rock,  and  yet  to  have 
sustained  no  serious  alteration.  Perhaps  tho  failure  of 
chango  may  bo  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  these 
Carboniferous  strata  were  comparatively  dry.  But  where 
rocks  possess  suflicieut  interstitial  water,  and  are  depressed 
within  tho  crust  so  aa  to  bo  exposed  to  a  considerable 
temperature  and  to  great  pressure,  they  must  be  metamor- 
phosed,— the  extent  of  tho  metamorphism  depending  partly . 
upon  the  vigour  of  the  attack  made' upon  them  by  the 
water,  partly  on  their  own  composition  and  proneness  to 
chemical  change,  and  partly  upon  the  langth  of  time  during 
which  the  process  is  continued. 

A  meUaorphosed  rock  must  thus  be  one  which  has 
suffered  a  minoralogical  rearrangement  of  its  substance. 
It  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  crystalline  rock  originally. 
Any  rock  capable  of  alteration  (and  all  rocks  must  be  so  in 
some  degree)  will,  when  subjected  to  the  required  conditions, 
become  a  metamorphic  rock.  The  resulting  structure, 
however,  will,  in  most  cases,  bear  witness  to  the  original 
character  of  the  mass.  A  sedimentary  rack,  for  example, 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  different  texture  and  com- 
position, will  doubtless  retain,  even  in  its  metamorphosed 
condition,  traces  of  that  fundamental  structure.  The  water 
will  travel  more  easily  along  certain  layers  than  along 
others ;  some  laminae  will  be  more  readily  affected,  or  will 
give  rise  to  a  set  of  reactions  different  from- those  of  con- 
tiguous layers.  Hence  the  rearrangement  and  recrysUlliza- 
tion  due  to  metamorphism  will  take  pace  along  tho  prede- 
termined line*  of  stratification,  so  long  as  these  lines  have 
not  been  effaced  ot  rendered  inoperative  by  any  other  geo- 


logical structure.  It  is  doubtless  to  this  cause  tnat  u>o 
foliated  character  of  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  so  many  other 
metamorphic  rocks  is  to  bo  ascribed. 

In  the  process  of  metamorphism,  therefore,  as  well  as  io 
that  of  fusion,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made, 
the  influence  of  water  would  seem  to  havo  been  aiwaya 
conspicuous.  Indeed,  as  will  be  shown  in  part  iv.,  it  ia 
extremely  difficult  in  many  cases  to  draw  a  line  between  tha 
results  of  metamorphism  and  igneous  fusion,  or  to  decido 
whether  a  rock  should  be  called  igneous  or  metamorphic. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  above,  for  example,  that  in  many 
rocks  which  have  undoubtedly  been  in  a  fluid  condition,  as 
proved  by  their  injected  veins  and  dykes,  the  constituent 
.minerals  havo  not  appeared  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
fusibilities.  Schcerer,  BJie  de  Beaumont,  and  Daubree 
hare  shown  how  the  presence  of  a  comparatively  small 
quantity  of  water  in  such  rocks  has  conth bated  to  suspend 
their  solidification,  and  to  promote  the  crystallization  of 
their  silicates  at  temperatures  considerably  below  tho  point 
of  fusion.  In  this  way  the  solidification  of  quarts  in 
granite  after  the  crystallization  of  the  silicates,  which  would 
be  unintelligible  on  the  supposition  of  mere  dry  fusion, 
becomes  explicable.  Tho  phenomena  of  metamorphism  in 
the  architecture  of  tho  earth's  crust  are  discussed  in  Dart  iv. 

DIVISION  Ilr-EPIGEXX  OR  SURFACE  ACTION. 

It  ia  ob  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  by  the  operation  of 
agents  working  there  that  at  present  the  chief  amount  of 
visible  geological  chaugv  is  effected.  In  considering  this 
branch  of  inquiry,  wo  are  not  involved  in  the  same  prelim- 
inary difficulty  regarding  the  very  nature  of  the  agencies  aa 
we  found  to  be  the  ease  in  the  investigation  of  plutonic 
action.  On  tho  contrary,  the  surface  agents  are  carrying 
on  their  work  under  onr  -very  eyes.  We  can  watch  it  in  all 
its  stages,  measure  its  progress,  and  mark  in  many  ways 
how  accurately  it  represents  similar  changes  which  for  long 
ages  previously  must  have  been  effected  by  the  same 
means.  But  in  the  systematic  treatment  of  this  subject  we 
encounter  a  difficulty  of  another  kind.  We  discover  that 
while  tho  operations  to  be  discussed  are  numerous  and  often 
complex,  they  are  so  interwoven  into  one  great  network 
that  any  separation  of  them  under  different  subdivisions 
is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  arti6cial,  and  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression.  While,  therefore,  under  the  una- 
voidable necessity  of  making  use  of  such  a  classification  of 
subjects,  we  must  bear  always  in  mind  that  it  is  employed 
merely  for  convenience,  and  that  in  nature  superficial 
geological  action  most  be  continually  viewed  as  a  whole, 
since  the  work  of  each  agent  has  constant  reference  to  that 
of  the  Others,  nud  is  not  properly  intelligible  unless  that 
connexion  bo  kept  in  view. 

The  movements  of  the  air;  tho  evaporation  from  land 
and  sea ;  the  fall  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow ;  the  flow  of  rivers 
and  glaciers  ;  the  tides,  currents,  and  waves  of  the  ocean  ; 
the  growth  and  decay  of  organized  existence,  alike  on  land 
and  in  the  depths  of  the  sea ;— in  short,  the  whole  circle  of 
movement,  which  is  continually  in  progress  upon  the  surface 
of*  our  planet,  are  the  subjects  now  to  be  examined.  It- 
would  be  desirable  to  adopt  some  general  term  to  embrace 
the  wholo  of  this  range  of  inquiry.  For  this  end  the  word 
epigeno  may  be  suggested  as  a  convenient  term,  and  anti- 
thetical to  hypo  gene  or  subterranean  action. 

The  simplest  arrangement  of  this  part  of  Geological 
Dynamics  will  bo  into  three  sections : — 

I,  Am. — Tho  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  destroy- 
ing aud  forming  rocks. 
H,  Watkb. — Tho  geological  functions  of  the  circula- 
tion of  water  through  the  air  and  between  Be* 
and  land,  and  the  action  of  the  sea. 
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IIL  Lira. — The  pert  taken  by  pUnte  and  animals  in 
preserving,  destroying,  or  reproducing  geological 
formation*. 

The  word*  destructive,  reproductive,  and  conservative, 
employed  iu  describing  the  operations  of  the  epigone  agents, 
do  not  necessarily  imply  that  anything  useful  to  man  is 
flestroycd,  reproduced,  or  preserved.  On  the  contrary,  the 
destructive  action  of  the  atmosphere  may  turn  barren 
rock  into  rich  anil,  while  its  reproductive  effocts  sometimes 
tarn  rich  land  into  barren  desert  Again,  the  conservative 
Influence  of  Tegetation  has  sometimes  for  centuries  retained 
as  barren  morass  what  might  otherwise  have  become  rich 
meadow  or  luxuriant  woodland.  The  terms,  therefore,  are 
used  in  n  strictly  geological  sense,  to  denote  the  removal 
and  rfrdeposition^of  material,  and  its  agency  in  preserving 

Section.  I.— Air. 

Its  composition  having  been  already  treated  of  (ante, 
p.  920),  we  shall  consider  here  (I)  the  motions,  and  (2)  the 
geological  action  of  the  air,  which  arises  partly  from  its 
composition,  and  partly  from  its  movements. 

I.  Movements  of  the  Am. 

Those  are  duo  to  differences  in  the  pressure  or  density 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  law  being  that  the  air  always 
moves  from  where  the  pressure  is  high  to  where  it  is  low. 
Atmospheric  pressure  is  understood  to  bo  determined  by 
two  causes,  temperature  and  aqueous  vapour. 

1.  Temperature. — Warm  air,  being  leas  dense  than  cold 
air,  ascends,  while  the  latter  flows  in  to  take  its  place.  The 
unequal  heating  of  the  earth's  surface,  by  causing  upward 
currents  from  the  warmed  portions,  produces  horizontal  cur- 
rents from  the  aurron)iding  cooler  regions  inwards  to  the 
central  ascending  mass  of  heated  air.  To  this  cause  the 
trade  winds  and  tho  familiar  land  and  sea  breeies  are  due. 

X  Aqneovt  Vapour. — In  proportion  as  the  quantity  of 
watery  vapour  increases,  the  density  of  the  air  lease  us. 
Consequently  moist  air  tends  to  riso  as  warmed  air  does, 
with  *  corresponding  hat  often  very  violent  inflow  of  the 
drier  end  consequently  heavier  air  from  the  surrounding 
tracts  The  ascent  of  tho  moist  air  lessens  the  atmospheric 
pressure,  which  is  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the  barometer. 
When  the  up-strcaming  vapour  rises  into  the  higher  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  expands  and  cools,  condensing  into 
visible  form,  and  descending  in  copious  showers  to  the  earth. 
Unequal  and  rapid  heating  of  the  air,  or  accumulation  of 
vapour  in  the  air,  and  poesihly  some  other  influ- 
i  not  yet  properly  understood,  give  rise  to  extreme  dis- 
of  pressure,  and  consequently  to  storms  and 
hurricanes.  For  instance,  the  barometer  sometimes  indi- 
cates in  tropical  storms  a  fall  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in  an 
hoar,  showing  that  somewhere  about  a  twontioth  part  of  the 
whole  mass  of  the  atmosphere  has  in  that  short  space  of 
time  been  displaced  over  a  certain  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face No  such  sudden  change  can  occur  without  resulting 
in  the  most  destructive  tempest  or  tornado.  In  Britain 
the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  barometric  fall  in  an  hour  is 
regarded  as  a  large  amount,  such  as  only  accompanies  grcit 
storms.1  When  the  pressure  of  the  air  at  one  place  is 
shown  by  the  barometer  to  differ  from  that  at  a  neighbour- 
ing locality  at  the  samo  timo,  tho  wind  will  be  observed  to 
move  on  the  whole  from  the  area  of  high  to  the  area  of  low 
pressure ;  and  if  the  difference  be  great  or  sudden,  the 
movement  of  the  air  may  rise  to  the  force  of  a  hurricane 
until  the  equilibrium  of  pressure  iB  restored. 

Tho  meteorological  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  do'not' 


UUeonton,  p.  1266. 


belong  to  the  scope  of  tin's  article  (see  Atmosphere, 
Climate,  Meteorology).  The  reader,  however,  may  note 
as  of  interest  from  a  geological  point  of  view  tho  ascertained 
velocity  and  pressure  exercised  by  the  air  in  motion  across 
the  surface  of  tho  earth  as  expressed  in  tho  subjoined 
tables— 

Velocity  In  mlloi    Prewira  la  po»nJ. 

par  hOW.  ]«r»,tn!»/ 

Calm   0  0 

Light  breoss   14  1 

Strong  bnxis.   42  9 

Strong  gala.   70  26 


Hurricane . 


 • 


70 
84 


IL  GxoloqicaIi  IirrXtnxctt  or  th«  Aul 

The  paramount  importance  of  the  atmosphere  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  circulation  of  temperature  and  moisture 
over  the  globe,  and  consequently  as  powerfully  influ- 
encing the  distribution  of  climate  and  the  growth  of  plants 
and  animals,  must  be  fully  recognized  by  tho  geologist 
Attention  will  be  confined  at  present  to  the  direct  changes 
produced  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  the  air— (1)  on 
land,  and  (2)  on  water. 


to 


1.  Its  Influence  oh  Land. 

L  Dxarxccnvx  Imukiroxa. — These  are  either 
chemical  or  (fl)  mechanical,  thongh  in  nature  the 
kinds  of  sction  are  often  inseparably  interwoven. 

(e)  Under  the  denomination  of  chemical  changes  we  in 
elude  the  oxidation  of  those  minerals  which  can  contain 
more  oxygen,  as  in  the  peroxidation  and  precipitation  ol 
protosalta  of  iron ;  likewise  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid 
by  rocks,  and  the  production  of  alkaline  and  earthy  carbon 
a  tea  and  bi  carbonates,  which  still  further  promote  the 
process  of  decomposition.  In  the  one  case  the  active  agent 
of  change  is  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  or  rather  of  the  aqueous 
vapour  in  the  air,  for  perfectly  dry  air  seems  to  have  little 
or  no  oxidising  effect  A  familiar  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  rust,  or  oxide,  which  forme  on  iron  when  exposed  to 
moisture,  though  this  iron  may  be  kept  long  bright  if 
allowed  to  remain  screened  from  moist  air.  In  the  other 
case,  tho  active  agent  is  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  though 
here  again  it  appears  to  be  requisite  that  moisture  should 
intervene  as  the  medium  of  introducing  tho  acid  to  the  sub- 
stance which  is  to  be  altered  by  it.  The  occurrence  of 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  in  the  air,  especially  noticeable 
in  large  towns,  likewise  leads  to  considerable  corrosion  of 
metalUqsnrfacen,  as  well  as  of  stones  andlima.  The  mortar 
•of  walla  may  often  be  observed  to  bo  slowly  swelling  out 
and  dropping  off,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  lime  into 
sulphate.  Great  injury  is  likewise  done  from  a  similar 
cause  to  marble  monuments  in  exposed  graveyards. 

Aa  a  rule,  the  changes  effected  by  the  air  lead  to  many 
subsequent  transformations.  For  example,  the  oxidation 
of  the  bisulphide  of  iron  produces  sulphuric  acid,  which  da 
composes  silicates,  carbonates,  and  other  compounds  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Theso  changes,  however,  are 
more  appropriately  noticed  under  the  head  of  rain  (p.  267). 

03)  Among  the  more  recognizable  mechanical  changes  of 
a  destructive  kind,  brought  about  by  the  atmosphere,  we 
may  notice  the  following  influences : — 

1.  Expansion,  and  Contraction. — The  effect  of  heat  is  to 


Dntrect  them. 


Strictly  speaking, 
e  due,  not  to  the 


expand  rocks,  of  cold  to 
these  results  on  tho  surface  of  the 

air,  but  to  tho  heat-rays  of  tho  sun  which  reach  the  rocks 
through  the  air.  In  countries  with  a  great  annual  range 
of  temperature  considerable  difficulty  is  sometimes  experi- 
enced in  selecting  building  materials  liable  to  be  little 
affected  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  which 
prevents  the  joints  of 
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tight  In  tha  United  Statu,  fur  example,  with  an  annual 
tbennometric  range  of  more  than  90*  Fahr.  this  difficulty 
led  to  some  experiments  by  Colonel  Totten  on  the  amount 
of  expansion  aud  contraction  in  different  kinds  of  buildiog- 
stoncs,  caused  by  variations  of  ttmperaturo.  It  was  fouud 
that  in  fine-grained  granite  the  rate  of  expansion  was 
-000004825  for  every  degree  Fahr.  of  increment  of  heat ; 
in  white  crystallino  marble  it  was  -000005668;  and  in  red 
(tandstono  -O0OO09532,  or  about  twice  as  much  as  in  granite. 
If  the  daily  variations  in  temperature  are  large,  the  effects 
•re  still  more  striking.  In  tropical  climates  with  intensely 
hot  days  and  extremely  cold  nights,  the  rapid  nocturnal 
contraction  produces  sometimes  a  straiu  bo  great  as  to  rival 
frost  in  its  influence  upon  the  surface  of  exposed  rocks, 
disintegrating  them  into  sand,  or  causing  them  to  crack 
or  peel  off  in  skins  or  irregular  pieces.  Dr  Livingstone 
found  in  Africa  (12*  S.  lat,  34*  E.  long.)  that  surfaces  of 
rock  which  during  the  day  were  heated  up  to  137'  Fahr. 
cooled  so  rapidly  by  radiation  at  night  that,  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  strain  of  contraction,  they  split  and  threw  off  sharp 
angular  fragments  from  a  few  ounces  to  100  or  200  lb  in 
weight.1 

2.  Frost — Though  properly  belonging  to  the  subject  of 
the  geological  behaviour  of  water  to  bo  aftorwards  described 
in  mora  detail,  the  disintegrating  action  of  frost  may  be 
noticed  here.  In  freezing  water  expands,  and  thereby 
exerts  an  enormous  strain  upon  any  enclosed  cavities  or 
walls  which  may  confine  it.  The  consequeoce  of  this  action 
is  that  in  countries  exposed  to  frost  a  continual  disinteg- 
ration of  the  surface  of  rocks  goes  on.  This  superficial 
decay  combines  with  the  chemical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions of  the  atmosphere  to  produce  considerable  modifica- 
tions in  the  forms  of  rocks  and  cliffs. 

3.  Wind. — By  driving  loose  sand  over  rocks,  prevalent 
winds  produce  on  them  a  scratched  and  polished  surface, 
as  has  happened  with  ancient  monuments  buried  in  the 
sands  of  the  African  deserts.3  It  is  said  that  at  Cape  Cod 
holes  have  even  been  drilled  in  window  glass  by  the  same 
agenoy.*  Cavities  are  now  and  then  hollowed  out  of  rocks 
by  the  gyration  in  them  of  littlo  fragments  of  stone  or 
grains  of  sand  kept  in  motion  by  the  wind.  Hurricanes 
form  important  geological  agents  upon  land  in  upreotiug 
trees,  and  thus  sometimes  impeding  the  drainage  of  a 
country,  and  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  peat  mosses. 

Weathering  of  Rdcks. — Under  the  term  "  weathering  " 
are  included  all  the  superficial  changes  which  rocks  undergo 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  processes  upon 
them.  The  nature  and  rapidity  of  the  disintegration  depend 
partly  on  the  one  hand  upon  the  climate,  aud  partly  on  the 
other  upon  the  composition,  texture,  and  exposure  of  the 
rocks.  In  very  dry  countries,  where  the  range  of  tempera- 
ture) is  not  extreme,  weathering  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
But  even  if  the  climate  bo  dry,  considerable  disintegration 
may  be  caused,  as  lias  been  already  explained,  by  rapid 
changes  of  temperature  between  day  and  night  It  is 
where  moisture  prevails,  however,  that  weathering  chiefly 
takes  placo  The  nature  of  the  changes  will  be  more  pro- 
perly considered  in  the  section  which  is  devoted  to  the  action 
of  rain. 

IL  RrriionucTTVE  Influences.— These  arise  partly  from 
the  result  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  disintegration 
involved  in  weathering,  and  partly  from  tho  transporting 
power  of  winds  and  aerial  currents.  Under  the  former 
head  is  the  formation  of  soil ;  under  the  latter  may  be 
noticed  the  production  of  sand-hills,  the  fall  of  dust-showers 
and  coloured  rain,  and  the  transport  of  seeds. 

•  living^tDi-.e's  Zambesi,  pp.  493,  610. 

*  For  an  »c count  of  thla  action  of  drifting  Mind  La  North  Jtnurica 
*r  flUke  in  P.vufic  RailnaA  RtM/ri,  v.  92,  830. 

I's  tlamci,  p,  C- 


SoiL—Ot  the  detritus  produced  by  the  action  of  the  air  on 
rocks,  and  washed  away  by  rains  and  streams,  part  remains 
-on  the  land  aud  forms  soiL  All  soil  may  be  considered  c* 
the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  mingled  with  de- 
cayed vegetablo  and  animal  matter.  Were  it  not  for  the 
action  of  rain  in  washing  the  loose  materials  to  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  their  source,  tha  soil  of  every  locality 
ought  to  bo  merely  the  decayed  upper  surface  of  tha  rocks 
underneath.  But  wherever  rain  falls,  the  soil  is  moved 
from  higher  to  lower  levels.  Hence  in  some  case*  a  good 
soil  is  laid  down  upon  rocks  which  of  themselves  would 
only  produce  a  poor  one.  This  action  of  rain  in  tha 
formation  of  soil  is  further  alluded  to  on  p.  270,  and 
the  co-operative  influence  of  plant  and  animal  lifo  on. 
p.  2S9. 

Sand-tell*  or  lhaut. — Winds  blowing  continuously  upon 
Ioobo  materials,  such  as  6and,  drive  them  onward,  and 
pile  them  into  irregular  heaps  and  ridges,  called  •'  dunes." 
This  takes  place  more  especially  on  windward  coasts  either 
of  the  sea  or  of  large  inland  lakes,  where  the  shores  are 
Bandy ;  but  similar  effects  may  be  seen  even  in  the  heart 
of  a  continent,  as  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  the  Sahara  and  of 
Arabia,  The  dunes  travel  inland  in  parallel,  irregular,  and 
often  conflueut  ridges,  between  which  rain-water  is  sumo 
times  arrested  to  form  pools  (clangs  of  the  French  coasts), 
where  formations  of  peat  occasionally  take  place.  On  the 
coast  of  Gascony  the  sea  for  100  miles  is  so  barred  by  sand- 
dunes  that  in  all  that  distance  only  two  outlets  exist  for 
the  discharge  of  the  drainage  of  the  interior.  As  fast  as 
one  ridge  is  driven  away  from  a  beach  another  forms  in 
its  place,  so  that  a  scries  of  huge  sandy  billows,  as  it  were, 
is  continually  on  the  move  from  the  sea  margin  towards  tho 
interior.  A  stream  or  river  may  temporarily  arrest  their 
progress,  but  eventually  they  push  tbe  obstacle  aside  or  in 
front  of  them.  In  this  way  the  river  Adoor,  on  tho  west 
coast  of  France,  has  had  its  mouth  shifted  two  or  throe 
miles.  Occasionally, as  at  themonthsof  estuaries,  the  sand  is 
blown  across  bo  as  gradually  to  exclude  the  sea,  and  thus 
to  aid  the  fluviatile  deposits  in  adding  to  the  breadth  of  the 
land.*  The  coast  of  Norfolk  is  fringed  with  sand-hills  50 
to  60  feet  high  On  parts  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  sand 
consists  mainly  of  fragments  of  shells  and  corallines,  and 
through  the  action  of  rain  becomes  sometimes  indurated 
into  a  compact  stone  by  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron. 
Long  tracts  of  blown  sand  are  likewise  found  alor 
parte  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  coast  lines. 

On  tha  western  border  of  the  European  continent  i 
sive  Band-dunes  exist.  They  extend  for  many  leagues  along 
the  Freucb  coast,  and  thence,  by  Flanders  and  Holland, 
round  to  the  shores  of  Courland  and  Pomerania.  In  Den- 
mark they  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of  260  square  miles. 
On  the  coast  of  Holland  they  arc  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
260  feet  high, — a  common  average  height  being  50  to  60 
feet  The  breadth  of  this  maritime  belt  of  sand  varies 
considerably.  On  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  it  ranges  from 
a  few  yards  to  3  miles ;  oo  tho  opposite  side  of  the 
North  Sea  it  attains  on  the  Dutch  coast  sometimes  to  as 
much  as  5  miles.  The  rate  of  progress  of  the  dunes 
towards  the  interior  depends  upon  tbe  wind,  the  direction 
of  the  coast,  and  the  nature  of  tha  ground  over  which  they 
have  to  move.  On  the  low  and  exposed  shores  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscsy,  when  not  fixed  by  vegetetioo,  they  travel  inland 
at  a  rate  of  about  161  feet ;  in  Denmark  at  from  3  to  24 
feet  per  annum.   In  the  course  of  their  march  they  envelop 


*  For  account!  of  sand-tlnnm,  their  ex^tnt,  pp>gTei<,  struct 
the  means  emptorcd  to  »rn:»t  their  progn-M,  th«  ruader  maj 
Aa4».i»«n'«  KlU/ormaMcnewS, 
In  Annate  dtt  PonU 
Uan  and  Jfaturt,  1801, 


mtDt.  1  voL  Sto,  Copenhagen,  1M1  ;  I 
«  <*<•«*•**,  18»7,  2m.  m;  ud  M. 
I,  and  tt>«  work,  cited  by  bin.    &*•  alao 
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lioases  and  fields  ;  even  whole  parishes  and  districts  ones 
populous  have  been  overwhelmed  by  them.1 

Along  the  margins  of  large  lakes  and  inland  sens  many 
of  the  phenomena  of  an  exposed  sea-coast  are  repeated,  and 
fm  no  inferior  scale.  Among  those  must  be  included  sand- 
dunes,  such  03  occnr  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  shifting  of  rust  waves  of  sand  by  the  wind  is  exempli- 
fied on  the  grandest  scale  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa, 
Arabia,  and  Central  Asia.  Snch  arid  wastes  of  loose  sand, 
situated  far  inland  and  far  distant  from  any  sheet  of  fresh 
water,  suggest  curious  problems  in  physical  geography. 
Their  sites  may  have  been  at  a  comparatively  recent  geo- 
logical period  covered  by  tbe  sea.;  or,  lying  in  rainless 
climates  and  having  their  surfaces  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating effects  of  great  extremes  of  temperature,  the  tracts 
may  hare  become  sandy  and  barren  through  atmospheric 
disintegration.  The  desert  of  the  Sahara  furnishes  a  good 
illustration  of  a  dried  up  sea-bed.  In  the  rainless  tract  to 
the  east  of  the  Red  Sea  lie  the  great  sandy  deserts  and 
hills  of  Arabia,  of  which  Mr  Falgravo  has  given  so  graphic 
a  narrative.  Captain  Sturt  found  vast  deserts  of  sand  in 
the  iuterior  of  Australia,  with  long  lines  of  dunes  200  feet 
high,  united  at  the  base  and  stretching  in  straight  ltnes  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  In  the  south-cast  of  Europe 
great  tracts  of  sandy  desert  occur  in  Poland,  and  run 
through  the  suuthern  provinces  of  Russia, 

Dutt-thowrrt,  Blood-rain.— In  tropical  countries,  where 
great  droughts  are  succeeded  by  violent  hurricanes, 
the  dust  or  sand  of  dried  lakes  or  river-beds  is  some- 
times borno  away  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, where,  meeting  with  strong  aerial  currents  which 
transport  it  for  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles, 
it  may  descend  again  to  the  surface,  in  the  form  of 
"red-fog,"  "tea-dust,"  or  "sirocco-dust"  This  .trans- 
ported material,  usually  of  a  brick-dust  or  cinnamon 
colour,  is  occasionally  so  abundant  as  to  darken  the  air  and 
obscure  the  sun,  and  to  cover  the  decks,  saQs,  and  rigging  of 
vessels  which  may  even  be  hundreds  of  miles  from  land. 
Rain  falling  through  such  a  dust-cloud  mixes  with  it,  and 
descends  either  on  sea  or  land  as  what  is  popularly  called 
"  blood-rain.'*  This  is  frequen'  on.  the  north-west  of  Africa, 
about  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
over  the  bordering  countries.  A  microscopic  examination 
of  this  dust  by  Ehronberg  led  him  to  the  belief  that  it 
contains  numerous  diatoms  of  South  American  species;  and 
he  inferred  that  a  dust-cloud  must  be  swimming  in  the 
atmosphere,  carried  forward  by  continuous  currents  of 
air  in  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  and  anti-trades,  but 
suffering  partial  and  periodical  deviations.  But  much  of 
the  dust  must  come  from  the  sandy  plains  and  desiccated 
pools  of  the  north  of  Africa.  Daubree  recognized  in  1865 
some  of  the  Sahara  sand  which  fell  in  the  Canary  Islands, 
On  the  coast  of  Italy  a  film  of  sandy  clay,  identical  with 
that  in  parts  of  the  Libyan  desert,  is  occasionally  found  on 
windows  after  rain.  In  the  middle  ofJast  century  an  area 
of  northern  Italy,  estimated  at  about  200  square  leagues, 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  dust  which  in  some  places 
reached  a  depth  of  one  inch.  Should  the  travelling  dust 
encounter  a  cooler  temperature,  it  may  be  brought  to  the 
ground  by  snow,  as  has  happened  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
more  notably  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  Russia,  where 
the  snows  are  sometimes  rendered  dirty  by  the  dust  raised 
by  the  winds  on  tho  Caspian  steppes.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  a  prolonged  continuance  of  this  action  must  give 
rise  to  widespread  deposits  of  dust,  mingled  with  the  soil 
of  the  land,  and  with  the  silt  and  sand  of  lakes,  rivers, 

1  This  dsttrnctton  has  hteft,  during  th«  fart  quarter  of  a  century, 
averted  to  a  prsat  extent  by  the  planting  of  pine  far»ts,  the  tarpen- 
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and  tne  sea ;  and  tnat  the  minuter  organisms  of  tropical 
regions  may  thus  come  to  be  preserved  in  the  i 
tioos  with  the  terrestrial  or  marine  organise 
lati  tudea.' 

Tran*pr/ria(ion  of  Sttih. — Besides  tho  transport  of  dust 
and  minute  organisms  for  distances  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  the  Bamo  agency  may  come  into  play  also  in  the 
transport  of  living  seeds,  which,  finally  reaching  a  congenial 
climate  and«soil,  may  take  root  and  spread  We  are  yet, 
however,  very  ignorant  as  to  what  extent  this  causo  has  actu- 
ally operated  in  tho  establishment  of  any  given  local  flora. 
With  regard  to  tho  minute  forms  of  Vegetable  life,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy  of  tbe  wind  to 
transport  them  across  vast  distances  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Upwards  nf  300  species  of  diatoms  have  been 
found  in  the  deposits  left  by  dust-showers.  Among  the 
millions  of  organisms  thus  transported  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  some  should  not  fall  into  a  fitting  locality  for 
their  continued  existence  and  the  perpetuation  of  their 
species, 

2.  Influence  of  tie  Air  on  Water. 

The  action  of  the  air  upon  water  wfll  be  more  fitly 
noticed  in  the  section  devoted  to  water  (p.  289).  It  will 
be  enough  to  notice  here— 

1.  Ocean  Current*. — The  in-streaming  of  air  from  ooolei 
latitudes  towards  the  equator  causes  a  drift  of  the  sca-wate? 
in  the  same  direction.  Owing  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
these  aerial  currents  tend  to  take  a  more  and  more  westerly 
trend  as  they  approach  tho  equator.  This  they  communi- 
cate to  tho  marine  currents,  which,  likewise  moving  into 

I  regions  having  a  greater  velocity  of  rotation  than  their  own, 
are  all  the  more  impelled  in  the  same  westerly  direction. 
Hence  the  westerly  belt  or  equatorial  Current,  which  flowe 
across  the  great  ocean.  Owing  to  tbe  position  of  the  con- 
tinents serosa  its  path,  this  great  current  cannot  move  un- 
interruptedly round  the  earth.  It  is  split  into  branches 
which  turn  to  right  and  left,  and,  bathing  the  shores  of  the 
land,  carry  some  of  the  warmth  of  the  tropics  into  more 
temperate  latitudes. 

2.  Wave* . — The  impulse  of  the  wind  upon  a  surface  of 
water  throws  that  surface  into  pulsations  which  range  in 
size  from  mere  ripples  to  huge  billows.  Long-continned 
galas  from  the  seaward  upon  an  exposed  coast  indirectly 
effect  much  destruction,  by  the  formidable  battery  of  billow* 
which  they  bring  to  bear  upon  the  land.  Wave-action  is 
likewise  seen  in  a  marked  manner  when  wind  blows  strongly 
across  a  broad  inland  sheet  of  water,  such  as  Lake  Superior. 
(See  p.  279.) 

3.  Alteration  of  the  WaterJeveL— When  the  wind  blows 
freshly  for  s  time  down  a  lake  or  into  a  bay  or  aim  of  the 
see,  it  drives  the  water  before  it,  and  keeps  it  temporarily 
at  a  higher  level,  at  the  further  or  windward  side.  In  a 
tidal  sea,  such  as  that  which  surrounds  Great  Britain,  and 
which  sends  abundant  long  arms  into  the  land,  this  action 
ean  often  be  studied.  It  is  no  infrequent  occurrence  that 
a  high  tide  and  a  gale  should  happen  at  the  same  time. 
Whenever  that  takes  place,  then  at  those  bays  or  firths  which 
look  windward  the  high  tide  rises  to  a  greater  height  than 
elsewhere.  With  this  conjunction  of  wind  and  tide,  con- 
siderable damage  to  property  has  sometimes  been  done  by 
the  flooding  of  warehouses  and  stores,  while  even  a  sensible 
destruction  of  cliffs  and  sweeping  away  of  loose  materials 
may  be  chronicled  by  the  geologist  On  the  other  hand, 
a  wind  from  the  opposite  quarter  will  drive  the  water  out 
of  the  inlet,  arid  thus  make  the  water-level  lowefJthan  it 
should  otherwise  be. 

*  9m  Hnmboldt  on  Unit  whirlwinds  of  tho  Orinoco,  AtptcU  a/ 
Jfatur*;  «]*>  Manrr,  Pkyt.  Otog.  */  &a*chs».  vLj  and  Ehrenberg". 

Pauat-Staub  u*J  Wui  Rcc*,,  1817. 
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Section  H.  -Water. 

Of  all  tbe  terrestrial  agents  by  wkidi  the  surface  of  the 
earth  u  geologically  modified,  by  far  the  mart  important  is 
water.  When  foUowing  hypogeue  changes  in  a  foregoing 
part  of  this  article,  we  found  how  large  a  share  is  taken  by 
water  in  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  other  subterranean 
ino  vemente.  When  we  returned  to  the  surf  see  of  the  earth 
and  began  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
*aw  how  impossible  it  is  to  consider  these  apart  from  the 
action  of  the  aqueous  vapour  by  which  the  atmosphere  is 
jwrvaded.  We  must  now  study  in  detail  the  working  of 
1kis  wonderful  geological  ageut  itself. 

The  anbstenje  which  we  term  water  exists  on  the  earth 
in  three  well-known  forms  —  (1)  gaseous,  as  invisible 
vtipoar;  (2)  liquid,  as  water;  and  (3)  solid,  as  ice. 

into  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  air.  It  is  in  the 
air  that  this  condition  of  the  water-substance  prevails. 
By  the  eon's  heat  Test  quantities  of  vapour  are  eon- 
uaoally  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  seas,  riven,  laker, 
suuw-ndds,  and  gliciers  of  the  world.  This  vapour  remains 
invisible  until  the  air  containing  it  is  cooled  down  to  below 
its  dew-point,  or  point  of  saturation,— a  result  which  follows 
upon  tbe  anion  or  collision  of  two  aerial  currents  of  differ- 
ent temperatures,  or  the  rise  of  the  air  into  the  npper  cold 
regions  of  the  atmosphere,  where  it  is  chilled  by  expansion, 
by  radiation,  and  by  contact  with  cold  mountains.  At  first 
minute  particles  appear,  which  eithtr  remain  in  tho  liquid 
condition,  or,  if  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  low,  are  at 
once  frozen  into  ice.  As  these  changes  take  place  over 
considerable  spaces  of  the  sky,  they  give  rise  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  clouds.  Further  condensation  augments  the  size 
of  the  eloud-partieles,  and  at  last  they  fall  to  the  Burface  of 
the  earth,  if  still  liquid,  as  rain ;  if  solid,  as  snow  or  bail ; 
and  if  -  partly  solid  and  partly  liquid,  as  sleet  As  the 
vapour  is  largely  raised  from  the  ocean  surface,  so  in  great 
measure  it  falls  back  again  directly  into  the  ocean.  A  con- 
siderable proportion,  however,  descends  upon  the  land,  and 
it  is  this  part  of  the  condensed  vapour  which  we  have  now 
to  follow.  Upon  the  higher  elevations  it  falls  as  snow, 
and  gathers  there  into  snow-fields,  which,  by  means  of 
glaciers,  send  their  drainage  down  towards  the  valleys  and 
plains.  Elsewhere  it  falls  chiofly  as  rain,  some  of  which 
sinks  underground  to  gush  forth  again  in  springs,  while  the 
rest  pours  down  the  alopes  of  the  land,  feeding  brooks  end 
torrent*,  which,  swollen  further  by  the  springs,  gather  into 
broader  and  yet  broader  rivers,  whereby  the  drainage  of 
the  land  is  carried  oat  to  sea.  Thence  once  more  the 
vapour  rises  to  reappear  in  clouds,  and  feed  the  innumer- 
able water-channels  by  which  the  land  is  furrowed  from 
mountain-top  to  sea-shore. 

Here  then  is  a  vast  system  of  circulation,  ceaselessly  re- 
newed. And  ia  that  system  there  is  not  a  drop  of  water 
which  is  not  busy  with  its  allotted  task  of  changing  the 
face  of  the  earth.  When  the  vapour  ascends  into  the  air 
it  is  almost  chemically  pure.  Bnt  when,  after  being  con- 
densed into  visible  form,  and  working  its  way  over  or  under 
the  surface  of  the  land,  it  once  more  enters  the  sea,  it  ia 
no  longer  pure,  but  more  or  less  loaded  with  material  taken 
by  it  out  of  the  air,  rock*,  or  soils  through  which  it  has 
travelled.  Day  by  day  the  process  is  advancing.  So  far 
as  we  can  tell,  it  has  never  ceased  since  the  first  shower  of 
rain  fell  upon  the  earth.  We  may  well  believe,  therefore, 
that  it  must  have  worked  marvels  upon  the  surface  of  our 
planet  in  past  time,  and  thnt  it  may 'effect  vast  transforma- 
tions in  the  future.  .As  a  foundation  for  such  a  belief  let 
us  now  inquire  what  it  can  be  proved  to  be  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

The  subject  of  the  geological  operation  of  water  upon 


the  flobe  may  be  conveniently  studied  aoder  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

A.  Terrestrial  Waters, — Under  this  ]>cad  are  to  bo 
considered — (1)  the  liquid  etote,  including  ruin,  under- 
ground water,  brooks,  rivers,  aud  lakes ;  and  (2)  the  solid 
btate- — frost,  river-ice,  snow,  hail,  glaciers. 

B  Oceanic  Watess. — Including  tbe  influence  of  marine, 
currents,  tides,  and  waves,  and  the  part  taken  by  the  sea 
in  the  general  geological  reyiaw  of  the  earth. 

A.  Terrestrial  Waters. 
$  L  Ram. 

Bain  effects  two  kinds  of  changes  upon  the  surface  of  the 
laud.  (1.1  It  acta  tkemieally  upon  soils  tnd  stone*,  and 
sinking  under  ground  continues,  as  we  shall  find,  a  great 
series  of  similar  reactions  there.  (2.)  It  acts  mtcXanieally, 
by  washing  away  loose  materials,  and  thns  powerfully 
affecting  the  contours  of  the  land 

L  Chemicax  Action. — This  depends  mainly  upon*  the 
nature  and  proportion  of  the  substances  abstracted  by  rain 
from  the  air  in  its  descent  to  tbe  earth.  Rain  always 
absorbs  a  little  air,  and  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  220) 
air  always  contains  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  other  ingredi- 
ents, in  addition  to  its  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  If  rain  he 
regarded  as  an  agent  washing  the  air  and  taking  impurities 
out  of  it,  we  may  the  better  realise  how  by  means  of  these 
it  ia  enabled  to  work  many  chemical  changes  whkb,  were 
it  to  reach  the  earth  as  pure  water,  it  could  not  aeeomjJisb, 

Composition  of  Ram-Water.— Numerous  analyses  of 
rain-water  show  that  it  contains  in  solution  about  25 
cubic  centimetres  of  gases  per  litre.  An  average  pro- 
portional percentage  ia  by  measure — nitrogen,  66*4; 
oxygen,  31*2 ;  carbonic  acid,  2  •4,— the  oxygen  being  in 
greater  proportion  than  in  air,  owing  to  Ha  greater  solu- 
bility in  water.  Common  salt,,  ammonia,  sulphates,  nitric 
acid,  inorganic  dust,  and  organic  matter  are  usually  present 
in  minute  quantities  in  rain  water.  So  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  the  throe  ingredients  which  are  chiefly  effective  in 
the  chemical  reactions  due  to  rain  ore  the  oxygeu,  carbonic 
acid,  and  organic  matter.1 

Permeability  of  all  Rocli  by  Water  — Though  minerals 
and  rocks  differ  vastly  in  their  degree  of  porousness,  there 
is  none  known  which  is  not  in  some  degree  permeablo  by 
water.  Even  such  hard  and  apparently  impenetrable  sub- 
stances as  flint  and  agate  are  found  to  be  permeable.  For, 
in  fact,  rocks  and  minerals  when  examined  with  the  micro- 
scope are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  variously-shaped  grains, 
crystals,  or  particles,  and  it  is  in  the  minute  channels  and 
interstices  between  these  particles,  or  even  through  the 
particles  themselves,  that  the  water  works  its  way.  Evi- 
dently, the  smaller  the  interstices  the  lees  easily  will  the 
water  force  a  passage  into  or  through  the  stone.  This  per, 
menbility,  though  well  marked  upon  the  surfaco  of  the 
land,  becomes  still  more  so  underground,  where  tho  rocks 
are  sometimes  quite  saturated  with  water. 

Liability  of  aU  Rocks  to  alteration  by  Water. — There  ia 
probably  no  known  substance  which  is  not,  under  some 
condition,  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  or  other 
natural  reagent  Bain-water,  descending  with  the  gases, 
acids,  and  organic  matter  it  has  abstracted  from  the  air  and 
soil,  effects  a  chemical  disintegration  of  the  rocks.  This 
action  was  referred  to  in  the  description  of  the  air  as 

»  Th«  organic  matter  la  revealed  by  tha  putrid  vhica  long. 
krpt  nun  water  ptw  ooi.    The  reader  who  wuW»  to  puna*  tM«  »uhv 

wt  may  consult  tin  •fcborat*  Ublra  of  aualyws  ia  Ih  Asgui  Su:ta« 
Air  and  Jtatn.        alio  the  Bcclion  *>»  air,  «»(«,  r,  220. 
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parti;  doe  to  atmospheric  moisture,  but  it  is  coiefly  carried 
on  by  rain.  And  as  rain  is  so  widely  and  almost  uni- 
versally distributed  over  the  globe,  this  chemical  action 
must  be  ot  very  getferal  occurrcncj. 

Nature  of  the  Change*  effected. — Coufiuiug  our  attention 
to  its  three  chiefly  active  ingredients,  we  find  that  rain 
water  reacts  chemically  upon  rocks  by— 1.  Oxidation.—  The 
prominenco  of  oxygen  in  rain-water,  and  its  readiness  to 
unite  with  any  substance  which  can  contain  more  of  it, 
render  this  a  marked  feature  of  the  passage  of  rain  over 
rocks.  A  thin  oxidized  pellido  is  formed  on  the  surface, 
and  this,  if  not  at  once  washed  off  by  the  rain,  sinks  deeper 
until  a  crust  is  formed  over  the  stone.  As  already 
remarked,  this  process  is  simply  a  rusting  of  those  minerals 
which,  like  metallic  iron,  have  no  oxygen,  or  have  not  their 
fall  complement  of  it.  2.  Deoxulation.— Organic  matter 
having  an  affinity  for  more  oxygen  decomposes  peroxides 
by  depriving  them  of  some  part  of  their  share  of  that  ele- 
ment, and  reducing  them  to  protoxides.  These  clianges  arc 
especially  noticeable  among  the  iron  oxides  so  abundantly 
diffused  among  rocks.  Hence  rain-water,  in  sinking  through 
soil  and  obtaining  such  organic  matter,  becomes  thereby  a 
reducing  agent.  3.  Solution. — This  may  take  place  either 
by  the  simple  action  of  the  water,  as  in  the  solution  of  rock- 
salt,  or  by  the  influence  of  the  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
rain.  Of  the  latter  (Carbonation)  a  familiar  example 
is  the  corrosion  of  marble  slabs  down  which  rain  has 
trickled  for  a  time.  The  carbonic  acid  dissolves  some 
of  the  lime,  which  as  a  bicarbonate  is  held  in  solution 
in  the  carbonated  water,  but  is  deposited  again  when 
tha  water  loses  its  carbonic  acid  or  evaporates.  It  is 
not  merely  carbonates,  however,  which  are  liable  to  this 
kind  of  destruction.  Even  silicates  of  lime,  potash,  and 
soda,  combinations  existing  abundantly  as  constituents  of 
rocks,  are  attacked;  their  sUica  is  liberated,  and  their 
alkalies  or  alkaline  earths,  becoming  carbonates,  are  removed 
in  solution.  4.  Hydration. — Some  minerals,  containing 
little  or  no  water,  and  therefore  called  anhydrous,  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  absorb  water,  or 
become  hydrous,  and  are  then  usually  more  prone  to  further 
change.  Hence  the  rocks  of  which  they  form  part  become 
disintegrated. 

Weathering. — The  wea  thering  of  rocks  is  dependent  upon 
two  sets  of  conditions— (1)  meteorological,  as  the  range  of 
temperature,  abundance  of  moisture,  height  above  the  sea, 
and  exposure,  and  (2)  lithological, — the  composition  and 
texture  of  the  rocks  themselves.  As  regards  the  composi- 
tion of  rocks,  those  which  consist  of  particles  liable  to  little 
chemical  change  from  the  influence  of  moisture  are  best 
fitted  to  resist  weathering,  provided  their  particles  have 
sufficient  cohesion  to  withstand  the  mechanical  processes  of 
disintegration.  Siliceous  sandstones  are  excellent  examples 
pf  this  permanence.  Consisting  wholly  or  mainly  of  the 
(Jumble  mineral  quartz,  they  are  sometimes  able  so  to  with- 
stand decay  that  buildings  made  of  them  still  retain,  after 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  chisel-marks  of  the  builders. 
Some  rocks  which  yield  with  comparative  rapidity  to 
the  chemical  attacks  of  moisture  show  no  marks  of 
disintegration  on  their  surface,  which  remains  clean  and 
fresh.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  limestones.  The 
reason  lies  obviously  in  the  fact  that  limestone  when 
pure  is  wholly  soluble  in  acidulous  water.  Bain  falling 
on  this  rock  removes  some  of  it  in  solution,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  rock  is  dissolved  away.  It  is 
only  where  the  limestone  contains  impurities  that  a 
weathered  crust  of  more  or  less  insoluble  particles  remains 
behind.  Hence  the  relative  purity  of  limestones  may  be 
-  roughly  determined  by  comparing  their  weathered  surfaces, 
where,  if  they  contain  much  sand,  the  grains  will  be  seen  pro- 
jecting from  the  calcareous  matrix,  and  where  should  the 


rock  be  very  ferruginous,  the  jellow  hydrous  peroxide  or 
ochre  will  be  found  as  a  powdery  crust.  In  limestones 
containing  abundant  encriuites,  shells,  or  other  organic  re- 
mains, the  weathered  surface  commonly  presents  the  fossils 
standing  out  in  relief.  This  seems  to  arise  from  the  crys- 
talline arrangement  of  the  lime  in  the  organic  structures, 
whereby  they  are  enabled  to  resist  disintegration  better 
than  the  general  mechanically  aggregated  matrix  of  the 
rock.  An  experienced  fossil  collector  will  always  search 
well  those  weathered  surfaces,  for  he  often  finds  there, 
delicately  picked  out  by  the  weather,  minute  and  frail 
fossils  which  are  wholly  invisible  on  a  freshly  broken  sur- 
face of  the  stone.  Many  rocks  weather  with  a  thick 
crust  or  even  decay  inwards  for  many  feet  or  yards. 
Basalt,  for  example,  often  shows  a  yellowish-brown  ferru 
ginous  layer  on  its  surface,  formed  by  the  conversion  of  its 
felspar  into  kaolin  and  the  removal  of  its  silicate  of  lime 
as  carbonate,  by  the  hydration  of  its  olivine  and  augite 
and  their  conversion  into  serpentine,  saponite,  or  some 
other  hydrous  xnagnesian  silicate,  and  by  the  conversion 
of  its  magnetite  into  limonite.  Granite  sometimes  shows 
in  a  most  remarkable  way  the  distance  to  which  weather- 
ing can  reach.  It  may  often  be  dug  into  for  a  depth 
of  20  or  30  feet,  the  quartz  crystals  and  veins  retaining 
their  original  positions,  while  tho  felspar  is  completely 
kaolinued. 

It  is  to  the  effects  of  weathering  that  the  abundant  fan- 
tastic shapes  assumed  by  crags  and  other  rocky  masses  are 
due.  Most  varieties  of  rock  havo  their  own  characteristic 
modes  of  weathering,  whereby  they  may  be  recognized  even 
from  a  distance.  To  some  of  these  features  reference  will 
be  made  in  a  subsequent  section. 

II.  Mechanical  Action. — When  a  rock  has  been  so 
corroded  by  weathering  that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles 
on  its  exposed  surface  is  destroyed,  these  particles  are 
washed  off  by  rain.  This  detritus  is  either  held  in 
suspension  in  the  little  runnels  into  which  tho  rain-drops 
gather  as  they  begin  to  flow  over  the  land,  or  is  pushed  by 
them  along  the  surface.  In  this  way  the  rain  carries  off 
by  mechanical  movement  what  it  has  already  loosened  by 
chemical  action. 

III.  Results  of  Rajn-Actiok.— It  is  evident  that 
the  general  result  of  the  fall  of  rain  upon  a  land-surface 
must  be  a  disintegration  and  consequent  lowering  of 
that  surface.  At  first  we  may  be  inclined  to  imagine 
that  this  waste  must  be  so  slow  and  alight  as  to  be 
hardly  appreciable.  But  a  little  observation  will  suffice 
to  furnish  many  proofs  of  its  existence  and  com  para 
lively  rapid  progress  in  some  places.  Wo  are  familiar, 
for  example,  with  the  pitted  channelled  surface  of  the 
ground  lying  immediately  under  the  drip  of  the  eaves  of  a 
house.  We  know  that  tho  fragments  of  stone  and  gravel 
are  left  sticking  up  prominently  because  the  earth  around 
and  above  them  has  been  washed  away,  and  because,  being 
hard,  they  resist  the  action  of  the  falling  drops  and  screen 
the  earth  below  them.  On  a  far  larger  scale  we  may  notice 
the  same  kind  of  operation  in  districts  of  conglomerate, 
wjiere  the  larger  blocks,  serving  as  a  protection  to  the 
rock  underneath,  come  to  form  as  it  were  the  capitals 
of  slowly-deepening  columns  of  rock.  In  the  same  way  in 
certain  valleys  of  the  Alps  a  stony  clay  is  cut  by  the  rain 
into  pillars,  each  ef  which  is  protected  by,  and  indeed  ow«Y 
its  existence  to,  a  large  block  of  stone  which  lay  originally 
in  the  heart  of  the  mass.  These  columns  are  of  all  heights, 
according  to  the  positions  in  which  the  stones  may  have 
originally  lain.  There  aro  instances,  however,  where  the 
disintegration  has  been  so  complete  that  only  a  few 
scattered  fragments  remain  of  a  once  extensive  stratum,  and 
where  it  may  not  be  easy  to  realize  that  these  fragments  are 
not  transported  Moulders.  In  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire,  for 
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example,  the  surface  of  tie  country  is  in  some  parti  so 
thickly  strewn  with  fragments  of  sandstone  and  conglomer- 
ate "that  a  person  may  almost  leap  from  one  stone  to 
another  without  touching  the  ground.  The  stones  are  fre- 
quently of  considerable  size,  many  being  four  or  five  yards 
across,  and  about  four  feet  thick." 1  They  have  been  used 
for  tho  huge  blocks  of  which  Stonehenge  and  other  of  the 
no-called  draidical  circles  have  been  constructed,  hence  they 
have  been  termed  Druid  Stones.   Other  names  are  So 


Sarsen 

Stones  (supposed  to  judicata  that  their  accumulation  has 
been  popularly  ascribed  to  the  Saracens),  and  Grey  Wethers, 
from  their  resemblance  in  the  distance  to  flocks  of  (wether) 
sheep.  They  are  found  lying  abundantly  on  the  chalk, 
suggestive  at  first  ot  some  former  agent  of  transport  by 
which  they  were  brought  from  a  distance.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, generally  admitted  that  they  are  simply  fragments  of 
somo  of  the  sandy  Tertiary  strata  which  once  covered  the 
districts  where  they  occur,  and  that  while  the  softer  por- 
tions of  these  strata  have  been  carried  away,  the  liardcr 
parts  (tbeir  hardness  perhaps  increasing  by  exposure)  have 
remained  behind  as  Grey  wethers,  and  have  subsequently 
.suffered  from  the  inevitable  splitting  and  crumbling  action 
of  the  weather. 

But  it  is  not  from  any  single  example,  however  strik- 
ing, that  the  real  importance  of  rain  as  a  geological  agent 
c-ui  be  adequately  realized.  To  form  a  true  conception  of 
this  momentous  action,  we  need  to  watch  what  takes  place 
over  a  wide  region.  The  whole  land-surface  over  which 
rain  falls  is  exposed  to  waste.  As  Hutton  long  ago  insisted, 
the  superficial  covering  of  decayed  rock  or  soil  is  constantly, 
though  slowly,  travelling  outward  and  downward  to  the  sea 
In  this  ceaseless  transport  rain  acts  as  the  great  carrying 
agent  The  particles  of  rock  loosened  by  atmospheric  wus  to, 
by  frost  or  the  chemical  disintegration  of  the  rain  itself, 
uro  washed  off  to  form  new  soil  But  they  as  well  as  the 
particles  of  the  soil  are  step  by  step  moved  downward 
over  the  face  of  the  land  till  they  reach  the  nearest  brook 
or  river,  whence  their  seaward  progress  may  be  rapid. 
A  heavy  rain  discolours  the  water-courses  of  a  country, 
because  it  loads  them  with  the  fine  debris  which  it  re- 
moves from  the  general  surface  of  the  lar"'-  In  this  way 
rain  serves  as  the  means  whereby  the  wors  of  tho  other 
disintegrating  forces  is  mado  conducive  to  the  general 
degradation  of  the  land.  The  decomposed  crust  produced 
by  weathering,  which  would  otherwise  accumulate  over  the 
solid  rock  and  protect  it  from  farther  decay,  is  removed  by 
nun  so  as  to  expose  a  fresh  surface  to  further  decomposition. 
This  decay  is  general  and  constant,  but  not  uniform.  In 
some  places,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  from  the  flatness 
of  the  ground,  or  from  other  causes,  rain  works  under  great 
difficulties.  There  tho  rate  of  waste  must  consequently  be 
extremely  slow.  In  other  places,  again,  the  rate  may  be 
rapid  enough  to  be  readily  appreciable  from  year  to  year. 
A  survey  of  this  department  of  geological  activity  shows 
how  the  unequal  wasting  by  rain  has  helped  to  produce  the 
details  of  the  present  relief  of  the  laud,  those  tracts  where 
the  destruction  has  been  greatest  forming  hollows  and 
valleys,  others,  where  it  has  been  lees,  rising  into  ridges 
and  hills. 

Bain-action  is  not  always  merely  destructive.  Usually 
it  is  accompanied  by  reproductive  effects,  and,  as  already 
remarked,  the  mouldered  rock  which  it  washes  off  furnishes 
materials  for  tho  formation  of  soiL  In  favourable  situations 
it  has  gathered  together  accumulations  of  loom  and  earth 
from  neighbouring  higher  ground — tho  "brick-earth," 
"  head,"  and  "  rain-wash"  of  the  south  of  England— earthy 

1  Pee  Dfcriptiut  Catalogue  of  Rock  Specimen*  in  Jenny*  Street 
Muv-mh,  3d  ei  ;  Prestwich,  Quart  Jovrn.  Oeol.  Soe.,  x.  p.  123; 
WhiUker,  Otologietd  Surety  Memoir  on  part*  of  Hiddtrtex,  kc., 
p.71. 


deposits,  sometimes  full  of  angular  stones,  derived  from  the 
subaerial  waste  of  the  rocks  of  tho  neighbourhood.2 

§  2.  Underground  Water. 
When  rain  falls  upon  the  laud  its  further . progress 
becomes  twofold.  The  greater  part  of  it  sinks  into  the 
ground  and  apparently  disappears ;  the  rest  Hows  off  into 
runnels,  brooks,  and  rivers,  and  in  this  way  moves  down- 
ward to  the  sea.  It  is.  most  convenient  to  follow  first  the 
course  of  the  subterranean  water. 

We  have  seen  that  all  rocks  are  more  or  lets  porous. 
They  are  moreover  traversed  by  abundant  joints  and  cracks. 
Hone*,  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  from  the  bottoms  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  as  well  as  from  tho  surface  of  tho  land 
on  which  rain  falls,  water  is  continually  filtering  downward 
into  the  rocks  beueath.  To  what  depth  this  descent  of  the 
surface  water  may  go  is  not  known.  It  may  reach  as  far  as 
the  intensely  heated  interior  of  the  planet,  for,  as  the 
researches  of  M.  Daubrce  havo  shown,  capillary  water  has 
the  capacity  of  penetrating  rocks  even  against  a  high 
counter-pressure  of  vapour.  The  woter  at  extreme  deptbs 
may  be  under  such  pressure  as  to  retain  its  liquid  condition 
at  a  red  or  even  at  a  white  heat  Probably  the  depth  to 
which  the  water  descends  varies  indefinitely  according  to 


the  varying  nature  of  the  rocky  crust  Some  shallow  mines 
are  practically  quite  dry,  while  others  of  great  depth  require 
largo  pumping  engines  to  keep  them  from  being  Hooded  by 
the  water  which  pours  into  them  from  the  surrounding 
rocks.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  upper  layers  of  rock  ore 
fuller  of  moisture  than  those  deeper  down. 

Tho  water  which  in  this  way  sinks  into  the  earth  is  not 
pe.-nauently  removed  from  the  surface,  though  there  i 
perhaps  be  a  slight  loss  due  to  absorption  and 
alteration  of  the  rocks.  It  accumulates  underneath,  until 
by  the  pleasure  of  the  descending  column  it  is  forced  to  find 
a  passage  through  joints  or  fissures  upward  to  the  surf  nee. 
The  points  at  which  it  issues  are  termed  fprin^s.  In  most 
districts  the  rocks  underneath  are  permeated  with  water 
below  a  certain  limit  which  is  termed  the  uaterJeveJ.  This 
line  is  not  a  strictly  horizontal  one  like  that  of  the  surface 
of  a  lake.  Moreover,  it  is  liable  to  rise  and  fall  according 
as  tho  seasons  are  wet  or  dry.  In  some  places  it  lies  quite 
uear,  in  others  far  below,  the  surface.  A  well  is  au  arti- 
ficial hole  dug  down  below  the  water-level,  into  which 
the  water  percolates.  Hence,  when  the  water-level  happens 
to  be  at  a  small  depth  tho  wells  are  shallow,  when  at  a 
great  depth  they  require,  to  be  deep. 

Since  the  rocks  underneath  the  surtace  vary  greatly  in 
porosity,  some  contain  far  more  water  than  others.  It 
often  happens  that,  percolating  along  some  porous  bed,  the 
subterranean  water  finds  its  way  downward  until  it  [ 
under  some  more  impervious*  rock.  Hindered  in  its  [ 
gress,  it  accumolotes  in  the  porous  bed,  from  which  it  may 
be  able  to  find  its  way  np  to  the  surface  again  only  by  a 
tedious  circuitous  passage.  If,  however,  a  bore-holo  be 
sunk  through  the  upper  impervious  bed  down  to  the  water- 
charged  stratum  below,  the  water  will  eagerly  avail  itself 
of  this  artificial  channel  of  escape,  and  will  rise  in  the  hole, 
or  even  rush  up  and  gush  oat  as  a/rt  eTtau  abovo  ground. 
Wells  of  this  kind  are  now  largely  employed.  They  bear 
the  name  of  Artetidm,  f 
France,  wl 

That  the  water  really  < 

»  See  Austen,  Quart.  Jour*.  Oeol.  Soe.,  vL  94,  til. -121 ;  Fdter 
andTopley,  Quart  Jour*.  Oeol  Sec.,  nl.  f 16. 

*  This  tern  imperviou*  mu«t  evidently  ba  tiinl  in  i  relative  ar*l  sot 
In  *n  absolute  sense.  A  (tioT  day  Is  practically  Impervious  to  the 
triekle  of  underground  water  ;  hence  its  employ  meat  m  a  material  for 
puddling  (thai  U,  making  water-tight)  canal*  and  mermira.  Hut  It 
contains  abundant  Interstitial  water,  oa  which  indeed  Its  charaL-tenitK 
jdastidty  depend*. 


£ina  are  now  jargeiy  cmpioycu.     mey  oear 
rtetidm,  from  the  old  province  of  Artois  in 
they  have  long  been  in  use. 
ter  really  circulates  underground,  and  passes 
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not  merely  betwoen  the  pores  of  the  rocks  but  in  crevices 
and  tunnels  which  it  has  no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  opened 
for  itself  along  numerous  natural  joints  and  fissures,  is 
proved  by  the  occasional  rise  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  even  live 
liah,  in  the  shaft  of  an  Artesian  welL  Such  evidences  are 
particularly  striking  when  found  in  districts  without  surface 
waters,  and  even  perhaps  with  little  or  no  rain.  They  have 
been  mat  with,  for  instance,  in  sinking  wells  in  tome  of  the 
sandy  deserts  on  the  southern  borders  of  Algeria.  In  these 
and  similar  cases  it  is  clear  that  the  water  may,  and  some- 
times does,  travel  for  many  leagues  underground  awuy  from 
the  district  where  it  fell  as  rain  or  snow,  or  where  it  leaked 
from  the  bed  of  a  river  or  lake. 

The  temperature  of  springs  affords  a  convenient  but  not 
always  quite  reliable  indication  of  the  relative  depth  from 
which  they  have  risen.  Some  springs  are  just  one  degree 
<>r  less  above  the  temperature  of  ice.  ,  Others  in  volcanic 
districts  isauo  with  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
ltetween  these  two  estrones  every  degree  may  be  registered 
Very  cold  springs  may  be  regarded  as  probably  deriving 

Certain  exceptional  cases,  however,  occur  where  ice  forms 
in  caverns  (glaciiret)  even  in  worm  and  comparatively  low 
districts.  Water  issuing  from  these  ice  caves  is  of  course 
cold1  On  the  other  hand,  springs  whose  temperature  is 
much  higher  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  places  at 
which  they  emerge  must  have  descended  far  enough  to  be 
warmed  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth.  The  hottest  springs 
are  found  in  volcanic  districts.  But  even  at  a  great  distance 
from  any  active  volcano,  thermal  spring*,  as  they  are 
called,  appear  with  a  temperature  of  120'  Fahr.  (which  is 
that  of  the  Bath  springs)  or  even  more.  These  have  pro- 
bably risen  from  a  great  depth.  If  we  could  nssnoie  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  1*  Fahr.  of  subterranean  heat  for  every 
60  feet  of  descent,  the  water  at  120°  issuing  at  a  locality 
whose  ordinary  temperature  is  50°,  should  have  been  down 
at  least  4200  feet  below  the  surface.  Bnt  from  what  has 
stated  in  a  previous  section  (p.  224)  regarding  the 
truncation  of  temperature  within  the  earth's 
jeh  estimates  of  the  probable  depth  of  the  sources 
of  springs  are  liable  to  various  errors. 

Apart  from  ita  vast  importance  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
the  underground  circulation  of  water  has  a  profound  in- 
terest for  the  geologist,  from  the  light  which  it  affords  as  to 
the  changes  thst  rocks  undergo,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  changes  are  effected.  For,  like  all  the  other  geologi- 
cal agents,  it  does  not  move  on  its  course  without  doiog 
work.  We  have  now  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that 
work.  A  convenient  arrangement  will  be  to  group  its  study 
under  two  heads— <l)  chemical  action,  and  (2)  mechanical 
action. 

(1.)  Every  spring,  even  the  most  dear  and  sparkling, 
contains  mineral  matter  in  chemical  solution,  obtained 
from  the  rocks  through  which  the  water  travels  in  its 
journey  from  the  surface  into  the  interior,  and  back 
to  the  surface  again.  The  nature  of  the  mineral  ingredi- 
ents depends  partly  upon  the  composition  of  the  rocks 
traversed,  partly  upon  the  gases,  acids,  or  other  reagents 
which  may  have  been  present  in  the  rain,  or  may  have 
been  obtained  by  the  water  in  its  subterranean  journey, 
and  partly  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  water  may  have 
reached  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  may  have  been 
raised 

We  have  already  [ante,  p.  267)  considered  the  substances 
extracted  by  rain  from  the  air  and  used  by  it  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  rocks.   The  same  reagents  are  of  course  carried 

1  The  moat  remarkable  example  of  a  glaeirre  vet  observed  is  that  of 
Dobschnu,  in  Hungary,  of  which  an  account,  with  s  aeries  of  Interest- 
ing drawing*,  was  published  in  1574  by  Ur  J.  A.  Krvnoer.  keeper  of 

the  national  museum  iu  Buda-lVath. 
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sinks  out  of 


underneath  the  i 

sight,  and  continue  there  the  processes  of 
and  alteration  which  they  are  seen  to  effect  at  the  i 
But  other  sources  are  open  to  the  subterranean 
the  augmentation  of  its  chemical  reagents.  (L)  In  de- 
scend ing  through  the  soil  the  meteoric  water  encounters 
abundant  organic  matter,  which  abstracts  its  oxygen  and 
replaces  it  by  carbonic  acid.  This  interchange  probably 
in  many  cases  far  more  than  compensates  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  these  gases  employed  in  subaerial  d  inn  tag  ration. 
In  so  far  as  the  water  carries  down  from  the  soil  any* 
oxidixable  organic  substance,  its  action  must  be  to 
the  oxides  it  encounters  among  rocks.  It 
that  ordinary  vegetable  soil  possesses  the  power  of  remov- 
ing from  tha  water  which  permeates  it  potash,  silica, 
phosphoric  acid,  ammonia,  and  organic  matter,  elements 
which  had  been  already  in  great  measure  attracted  from 
it  by  lifing  vegetation,  and  which  are  again  taken  up  by 
the  same  organic  agents.  (2.)  Carbonic  acid  gas  is  some- 
times largely  evolved  within  the  earth's  crust,  especially 
in  regions  of  extinct  or  dormant  volcanoes.  Subterranean 
water  comiug  in  the  way  of  this  gas  greedily  dissolves  it, 
and  thereby  obtains  au  enormously  increased  power  of 
attacking  even  the  most  obdurate  rocks.  (3.)  Whenever 
the  water  has  its  temperature  considerably  raised,  it* 
solvent  capacity,  especially  for  silica,  is  largely  augmented 
Hot  springs  .often  contain  a  large  proportion  of  that  sub- 
stance in  solution.  (4.)  The  production  of  some  of  the 
compounds  which  are  due  to  decompositions  effected  by 
the  water,  and  are  carried  along  with  it  in  solution,  increases 
iU  ability  to  accomplish  further  decompositions.  Thus 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are  among  the  earliest 
products  of  the  action  of  the  water,  enable  it  to  dissolve 
silica  and  decompose  silicates. 

The  study  of  these  alterations  belongs  to  the  subject  of 
Metamorphism,  of  which  some  account  has  already  beea 
given  (ante,  p.  262).  Let  us  look  at  the  results  achieved  by 
them,  as  shown  in  the  composition  of  the  water  which  issues 
from  different  springs.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view, 
springs  may  be  treated  as  (1)  common  or  ordinary  springs, 
that  is,  those  which  contain  only  such  average  proportions 
of  mineral  matter  as  occur  in  ordinary  potable  water,  and 
(2)  mineral  springs,  or  those  where  the  proportion  of  foreign 
ingredients  is  large  enough  to  give  a  marked  character  to 
the  water.  Those  two  | 
into  each  other. 

Common.  jSprtnyt.  —  The  materials  tmlWily  present  in 
common  sp 

gases,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  i 
chlorides  of  cakium  and  magnesium,  and  sometimes  organic 
matter.  The  amount  of  dissolved  contents  in  ordinary 
drinking  water  does  not  exceed  '5  or  at  moat  1  0  gramme 
per  litre ;  the  best  waters  contain  even  leaa 

Mineral  Spring*. — These  may  be  roughly  but  con- 
veniently classified  according  to  the  prevailing  mineral  sub- 
stance contained  in  them,  which  may  range  in  amount 
from  1  to  300  grammes  per  litre.1 

Calazroo**—  contain ing  so  BBSjak  lime  that  it  is  deposited  as  a 

white  crust  as  the  water  evaporates.  Spring  water  when  saturated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  contains  about  106  parts  in  100,000.  Springs 
of  this  kind  are  common  in  limestone  countries.  As  the  water  flows 
away  from  ita  point  of  exit,  it  throws  down  a  deposit  of  calcareous 
tufa  or  travertine,  which,  as  it  encrusts  mow,  twigs,  aaad  other 
objects,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  turned  into  stone, 
whence  the  springs  are  popularly  termed  "  petrifying."  Enormous 
accumulation*  of  ttiis  kind  have  been  formed  in  some  psrts  of  Italy, 


where  the  rock,  so  produced  is  extensively  quarried  ss  a 
man*  rial. 

Ferrmpnmu  or  CkalvUcUe— containing  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
in  the  total  mineral  ingredients.  Such  waters  have  an  inky  taste, 
and  often  deposit  along  their  course  a  yellow,  brown,  or  red  ochry 

•  Paul,  in  Watt's  Cktm.  Diet.,  v.,  1010. 
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deposit,  consisting  mainly  of  hyd  rated  peroxide  of  iron.  Th«y  may 
bo  frequently  observed  in  those  district*  where  beds  or  veins  of 
iranstoue  ecunr,  or  where  the  rocks  contain  much  iron  in  combina- 
tion. 

Siliceous—  depositing  silica  or  flint.  Although  silica  may  bo 
dissolved  and  retained  in  solution  even  in  cold  water,  it  is  in  the 
hot  water  issuing  in  volcanic  countries  that  it  occurs  most  abund- 
antly, and  where  true  siliceous  snrin-s  exist  The  geysers  of 
Iceland,  New  Zealand,  the  Yellowstone  region,  and  other  district* 
an  illustrations.  When  the  heated  water  of  these  thermal  springs 
cools  and  evaporates,  the  silica  is  deposited  as  siliceous  sinter  round 
their  basins,  or  in  picturesque  mounds  at  the  point  of  escape.  One 
of  the  sinter  beds  in  the  geyser  region  of  leelsnd  is  said  to  be  two 
leagues  lonjr,  a  quarter  of  a  league  wide,  and  a  hundred  feet  thick. 
A*  already  elated  [auti,  p.263 ),  the  effect  of  presMiro  is  to  enable  water 
at  great  depth*  to  retain  a,  larger  amount  of  mineral  matter  in  solu- 
tion. Hence,  when  the  water  ascends,  it  deposits  it*  mineral  eon." 
tent*,  not  only  because  it  cools,  but  Irfcauae  the  pressure  is  removed. 
There  must  in  many  ease*  be  a  copious  deposit  along  the  wall*  of 
the  fissure*  up  which  the  water  flow*  on  its  way  to  the  surface. 
Doubtless  in  this  way  many  mineral  veins  have  received  their  suc- 
cessive coatings  of  quartz,  jasper,  gypsum,  calcite,  and  other 
mineral*. 

Brine — bringing  to  the  surface  a  solution,  more  or  less  nearly 
saturated,  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Springs  of  this  kind  appear  where 
beds  of  so! i.l  rock-salt  exist  underneath.  Tho  water  in  its  passage 
encounter*  the  salt,  dissolves  it,  and  brings  it  to  the  surface.  Tho 
brio©  springs  of  Cheshire  in  England,  the  Salzknmmcrgutin  Austris, 
Box  in  BwiUerland,  fee.,  have  long  been  well  known.  Borne  of 
the  English  brines  contain  about  one  per  cent,  of  salts,  of  which 
the  chloride  of  sodium  may  range  from  a  half  to  three-fourth*  or 
more.  Other  brines,  however,  yield  a  far  larger  amount;  one  at 
Clemenshall,  'Wttrtemburg,  gave  upwards  of  26  per  cent,  of  salts, 
of  which  almost  the  whole  wss  chloride  of  sodium.  Th*  other  sub- 
in  solution  in  th*  water  of  brine  spring*  are 
i  as  exist  slso  in  *e*.watcr,  »uch  as  *ulphato  Mid  car- 
i  of  lime,  chloride*  of  magnesium  and  potassium,  Ice. 
Urinal—  a  vague  term  applied  to  mineral  springs  which 
have  or  are  believea  to  have  curative  effects  in  different  diseases. 
Medical  men  recognize  various  qualities,  distinguished  by  tho  par- 
ticular substance  most  conspicuous  in  each — as  Alkaline  H'attn, 
containing  lime  or  soda  and  carbonic  nciil.  as  those  of  Vichy  or 
Saratoga ;  Bitter  Water*,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  soda — 
Sedliu,  Kiasingen;  Salt  or  ituriaied  Waters,  with  common  salt  as 
the  leading  mineral  constituent— Wiesbaden.  Cheltenham ;  Earthy 
Waters,  lime,  either  a  sulphate  or  carbonate,  being  the  most  msrked 
ingredient — Bath,  Lucca;  Sulphurous  Waters,  with  sulphur  as 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  in  sulphides— Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Harro- 
gate. 

Oil, — Mineral  oil  is  carried  np  by  some  ordinary  springs,  and 
loats  in  dark  drops  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Hut  in  some  parts 
of  the  world,  as  in  a  wide  region  in  the  Northern  States  of  the 
American  Union  and  in  Canada,  th*  oil  ascends  with  little  or  no 
water,  and  forms  the  oil-springs  which  in  recent  year*  have  become 
so  remarkable  and  abnmlant  a  source  of  illuminating  oils,  para  (Tin, 
and  ether  hydrocarbon  compounds. 

Result*  of  Chemical  Action  of  Underground  Water. — 
Since  every  spring  is  busily-  engaged  in  bringing  mineral 
substances  from  below  ground  to  the  surface,  there  must 
evidently  be  a  vast  amount  of  subterranean  waste,  and  many 
tunnels,  channels,  and  caverns  must  in  consequence  be 
formed.  To  take  oco  illustration :  the  warm  apriugs  of 
Bath,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  120"  Fahr.,  are  hnprcg- 
wilh  sulphates  of  lime  and  soda,  and  chlorides  of 
i  and  magnesium.  Professor  Ramsay  has  estimated 
discharge  of  mineral  matter  to  be  equal  to  a 
i  9  feet  in  diameter  and  140  feet  in  height- 
It  is  in  calcareous  regions  that  the  extent  of  the  subter- 
ranean loss  can  be  most  strikingly  seen.  Sometimes  a  dis- 
trict of  limestone  is  drilled  with  vertical  cavities  (tvxdtow- 
hole*  or  sinks)  formed  by  the  solution  of  the  rock  by  the 
descent  of  carbonated  rain  water.  Surface-drainage  is  there 
intercepted,  and  passes  at  once  under  ground,  where,  in 
course  of  time,  an  elaborate  system  of  channels  may  be  dis- 
solved oat  of  the  solid  rock  Such  has  been  the  origin  of 
the  Peak  caverns  of  Derbyshire,  the  intricate  grottoes  of 
Antiparos  and  Adclsberg,  and  the  vast  labyrinths  of  the 
Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
underground  rivers  open  out  new  courses,  and  leave  their 
old  ones  dry.    By  the  failing  in  of  the  roofs  of  cav 
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gnJpbed,  which,  after  a  long  subterranean  i 
to  tho  surface  again  in  a  totally  different  surface  area  of 
drainage  to  that  in  which  they  took  their  rise,  and  some' 
times,  as  in  Florida,  with  volume  enough  to  be  navignbla 
almost  up  to  their  outflow.  In  such  circumstances' 
lakes  may  be  formed  over  tho  sites  of  the  broken  in 
caverns ;  and  valleys  may  thus  be  deepened,  or  perhaps 
even  formed.  Mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  with  the  remains  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  swept  below  ground,  and  sometimes 
accumulate  in  deposits  there.  This  has  .been  the  origin  or 
ossiferous  caverns,  and  of  the  loam  and  breccia  so  often 
found  in  them. 

These  wonderful  results  of  the  subterranean  circulation 
of  water  appeal  to  the  imagination,  and  are  those  usually 
most  dwelt  upon  as,  evincing  the  potency  of  this  kind  of 
geological  agency.  And  yet  the  thoughtful  observer  wise* 
reflects  upor.  this  subject  will  perhaps  be  led  to  perceive 
that  even  more  important  than  these  visible  caverns  and 
grottoes  are  the  silent  unobtrusive  changes  so  constantly 
in  progress  in  the  solid  heart  of  rocks.  As  far  down  a* 
percolatipg  water  reaches  there  is  not  a  particle  of  mineral 
matter  safe  from  its  attacks.  And  as  we  have  seen,  it  le 
hardly  possible  to  find  any  rock  which  docs  not  beat 
throughout  its  minute  grains  and  pores  evidence  that  water 
has  filtered  through  it,  removing  soma  substances  and  put- 
ting others  in  their  place. 

(2.)  Rctvlt*  of  Mechanical  Action,— In  its  passage  along 
fissures  and  channels  of  the  rocks,  tho  underground  water 
not  merely  dissulves  materials  chemically  and  removes  them 
in  solution,  it  likewise  loosens  some  of  the  finer  particle* 
from  the  sides  of  these  subterranean  conduits  and  carries 
them  along  in  mechanical  suspension.  We  may  occasionally 
observe,  where  a  spring  gushesf  orth  at  the  surface,  that  grams 
of  sand  are  brought  up  in  the  clear  sparkling  water.  This 
removal  of  material  sometimes  produces  remarkablo  surface 
changes  when  it  takes  place  along  the  side  of  a  steep  slope 
or  cliff,  such  as  occur  in  river  valleys,  or  by  the  sea-const. 
Let  us  supposo  a  thin  layer  of  some  porous  material,  like 
looso  sand  or  ill-compacted  sandstone  to  lie  between  two 
more  impervious  rocks  such  as  masses  of  elay  or  limestone, 
and  that  this  porous  stratum  sloping  down  from  higher 
ground  comes  out  to  the  surface  near  the  base  of  a  line 
of  abrupt  cliff.  The  wafer  which  finds  its  way  down 
into  this  layer  will  use  it  as  its  channel  of  escape,  and 
travelling  along  its  course  will  issue  in  springs  or  in  a 
more  general  coring  forth  along  its  outcrop  at  the  foot  of 
the  declivity.  Under  these  circumstances  tho  support 
of  the  overlying  mass  of  rock  is  apt  to  be  loosened.  The 
water  not  only  removes  piece-meal  the  sandy  layer  on  which 
that  overlying  mass  rests,  but  as  it  were  lubricates  the 
rock  underneath.  Consequently  at  intervals  portions  of  the 
upper  rock  may  break  off  and  slide  down  into  the  valley 
or  plain  below.  Such  dislocations  are  known  as  landslip*} 
Many  illustrative  examples  might  be  cited.  Thus  ia  tue 
year  1839  a  mass  of  chalk  on  the  Dorsctaliire  coast  slipped 
over  a  bed  of  clay  into  the  sea,  leaving  a  rent  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  long,  150  feet  deep,  and  2*0  feet  wide.  The 
shifted  mass,  bearing  with  it  houses,  roads,  and  fields,  waa 
cracked,  broken,  and  tilted  in  various  directions,  and  was  tho* 
prepared  for  further  attack  and  removal  by  the  waves.  On 
many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Britain  there  are  landslips  on  a 
large  scale  which  doubtless  took  place  many  centuries  ago, 
or  even  in  some  cases  beyond  the  times  of  human  oratory. 
The  nndercliff  of  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  the  cliffs  west  of 
Brandon  Head,  county  Kerry,  the  basalt  escarpments  of 
Antrim,  and  the  edges  of  the  great  volcanic  plateaus  of  Mull, 
8kye,  and  Raasay  furnish  illustrations  of  such  prehistoric 
landslips.  Of  Continental  examples,  the  well-known  fall  nf 
the  Eosaberg,  behind  the  Rigai  in  Switzerland,  is  one  of  tho 
After  a  rainy  summer  in  1806  a  large 
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part  of  one  side  of  the  mountain,  consisting  of  sloping  beds 
of  hard  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  resting  upon  soft 
sandy  layers,  gave  way.  Thousands  of  tous  of  solid  rock 
suddenly  swept  across  the  valley  of  Goldau,  burying  four 
villages,  with  about  500  of  their  inhabitants.  Hn  1855  a 
mass  of  debris,  3500  feet  long,  1000  feet  wide,  and  GOO  feet 
high,  slid  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  which,  dammed  back 
by  the  obstruction,  OTerflowcd  the  village  of  San  Stefano 
to  a  depth  of  60  feet  until  drained  off  by  a  tunnel. 

$  3.  Brooks  and  Rivert. 

These  will  be  considered  under  four  aspects: — (1)  their 
sources  of  supply,  (2)  their  discharge,  (3)  their  flow,  and 
(1)  their  geological  action. 

L  Sources  of  Supply.— Rivers  are  the  natural  drains 
of  a  land  surface.  They  carry  out  to  sea  the  surplus  water 
after  evaporation,  and  not  water  only,  but  a  vast  and 
almost  incrediblo  amount  of  material  annually  worn  off 
the  land.  Their  contents  ore  derived  partly  from  rain 
(including  mist  and  dew)  and  melted  snow,  partly  from 
springs.  In  a  vast  river  system  like  that  of  tlto  Mississippi, 
the  area  of  drainage  is  so  extensive  as  to  embrace  many 
different  climates  and  varieties  of  rainfall,  so  that  on  tho 
wh  )!e  tho  amount  of  discharge,  beiug  in  a  great  measure  jn- 
dependentof  local  variations  in  the  weather,  remains  tolerably 
uniform.  But  in  smaller  rivers,  such  as  those  of  Britain, 
whose  basins  lie  in  a  region  having  the  same  general 
features  of  climate,  the  quantity  of  water  is  regulated 
by  the  local  rainfall.  A  wet  season  swells  the  streams,  a 
dry  one  diminishes  them.  Were  rivers  entirely  dependent, 
however,  upon  direct  supplies  of  rain,  they  would  only  flow 
in  raiuy  searons,  and  disappear  in  dry  weather.  This  docs 
not  happen,  because'lhoy  derive  a  great  deal  of  tfieir  water 
not  directly  from  rain,  but  indirectly  through  the  inter- 
mediate agency  of  springs.  Hence  they  continue  to  flow 
oven  in  very  dry  weather,  because,  though  the  superficial 
supplies  have  failed,  tbo  underground  sources  still  contiuuo 
available.  In  a  long  drought,  however,  the  latter  begin  to 
fail,  the  surface  springs  ceasing  first,  and  gradually  drying 
up  in  their  order  of  depth,  until  at  last  only  deep-seated 
springs  furnish  a  perhaps  daily  diminishing  quantity  of 
water.  It  is  a  matter  of  great,  economic  as  well  as 
scientific  interest  to  know  how  long  any  river  would  con- 
tinue to  yield  a  certain  amount  of  water  daring  a  prolonged 
drought.  So  far  as  we  can  tell,  no  rule  could  possibly  be 
laid  down  for  a  generally  applicable  calculation,  every  area 
having  its  own  peculiarities  of  underground  drainage.  Mr 
Joseph  Lucas  gives  some  particulars  which  show  what  may 
happen  in  a  chalk  district.  The  river  Wandle  drains  an 
area  of  51  square  miles  of  the  chalk  downs  in  the  south- 
east of  England  For  eighteen  months,  from  May  1858  to 
October  1859,  as  tested  by  gauging,  there  was  very  little 
absorption  of  rainfall  over  the  drainage  basin,  and  yet  the 
minimum  recorded  flow  of  the  Wandle  was  10,000,000 
gallons  a-day,  which,  Mr  Lucas  says,  represents  not  more 
than  '4000  inch  of  rails  absorbed  on  the  51  square  miles  of 
chalk  *  The  rock  is  so  saturated  that  it  can  continue  to 
supply  a  large  yield  of  water  for  eighteen  months  after  it 
has  ceased  to  receive  supplies  from  the  surface,  or  at  leait 
has  received  only  very  much  diminished  supplies.1 

II.  Discharoe. — As  the  natural  drains  of  the  land,  rivers 
carry  the  surplus  moisture  out  to  sea.  What  proportion  of 
the  total  rainfall  is  thus  discharged  by  them  is  a  question 
of  great  geological  and  industrial  interest.  From  the  very 
moment  that  water  takes  visible  form  as  mist,  cloud,  dew, 
rain,  snow,  or  hail,  it  is  subject  to  evaporation.  When  it 
reaches  the  ground,  or  flows  off  into  brooks,  rivers,  lakes,  or 

1  Lucas,  /lorttontai  Wdlt,  London,  1874.  pp.  40,  41.  8m  also 
Rrtlthwoiu,  "On  the  Mm  and  Fait  of  It*  Wandfe,'*  JJmvUi  Proc 
/sut  C.B..  xx. 
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the  sea,  it  undcrgoos  continual  diminution  from  this  cause. 
Hence  in  regions  where  rivers  receive  no  tributaries,  they 
grow  smaller  in  volume  as  they  move  onward,  till  they  some- 
times even  disappear.  Apart  from  temperature,  the  amount 
of  evaporation  is  very  largely  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the 
surface  from  which  it  takes  place,  one  soil  or  rock  differing 
from  another,  and  all  of  them  probably  from  a  surface  or 
water.  There  is  no  question  in  meteorology  where  full  and 
detailed  observations  aro  mors  wanting  than  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  of  evaporation  to  rainfall  and  river 
discharge.*  During  severe  storms  of  rain,  the  water  dis- 
charged over  the  land  of  course  to  a  very  large  extent  finds 
its  way  at  once  into  brooks  and  rivers,  where  it  causes 
floods,  and  whence  it  reaches  the  sea.  Mr  David  Steven- 
son remarks  that,  occcording  to  different  observations,  tho 
amount  carried  off  in  floods  varies  from  1  to  100  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  acre.1  But  though  floods  cannot  be  deemed 
exceptional  phenomena,  forming  as  they  do  a  part  of  the 
regular  system  of  water  circulation  over  the  land,  they  do 
not  represent  the  ordinary  proportions  between  rainfall  and 
river  discharge  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Britain,  where 
the  rainfall  is  not  crowded  into  one  season,  but  is  spread 
more  or  less  equally  throughout  the  year.  According  to 
Beardmore's  table,4  the  Thames  at  Staines  has  a  mean 
annual  discharge  of  32-40  cubic  inches  per  minute  per 
square  mile,  equal  to  a  depth  of  7*31  inches  of  rainfall  ran 
off,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the  total  rainfall.  The  most 
carefully  collected  data  at  present  available  aro  probably 
those  given  by  Humphreys  and  Abbot  for  the  basis  of  tho 
Mississippi  and  ita  tributaries  as  shown  in  the  subjoined 
table: —  juiioo* 

Ohio  River  ...."o  2* 

Missouri  River.   0  15 

Upper  Mississippi  River.   0  24 

Small  tribularirs   0 1>0 

Arkansas  and  White  River   0'15 

Red  River     0"20 

Yazoo  River.   0-90 

St  r nvneis  River...   0'90 

Entire  Mississippi,  exclusive  of  Red  River.   0*25 

Perliaps  in  Great  Britain  not  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
the  total  moisture  deposited  on  the  land  from  the  atmo- 
sphere is  carried  out  to  sea  by  streams.'  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which,  until  far  more  facts  have  been  gathered,  no 
definite  statement  can  be  accepted  as  at  all  trustworthy. 

III.  Flow. — Rivers,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, always  move  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level  Where 
the  channel  of  a  river  becomes  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  a  water 

*  In  the  present  «Ule  of  our  Information  it  seems  almoat  inflow  to 
■talc  any  of  the  result*  already  obtained,  eo  widely  discrepant  nnd  irre- 
concilable are  they.  Id  some  case*  the  evaporation  is  fives  as  usually 
three  times  the  rainfall!  and  that  the  evaporation  alwayi  exceeded  the 
rainfall  was  for  many  rears  tho  belief  among  the  French  hydraulic 
engineers,  (&»  AnnaUt  da  PmU  H  Ckauuits,  1850,  p.  584) 
Observations  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  greater  pretentions  agaiart 
the  undue  heating  of  the  evaporator,  have  since  shown,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  that  as  a  rule,  save  in  exceptionally  dry  years,  the  eva- 
poration •■  lower  than  the  rainfall.  As  the  average  of  ten  years  from 
1860  to  1669  Mr  Greaves  found  that  at  Lea  Bridge  the  evaporation  from 
a  surface  or  water  was  20  948,  while  the  rainfall  was  25  Ms  (Sytnoiu'* 
British  Rainfall  for  1889,  p.  182).  But  we  need  a  vast  accniuuLaUos 
or  observations,  token  in  many  different  situations  and  exposures,  in 
different  rock*  and  soils,  and  at  various  heights  above  the  sea.  ( For 
a  notice  of  a  method  of  trying  the  evaporation  from  soil,  sec  British 
RainfaU,  1872,  p.  208.) 

»  JUeUmatien  and  Protection  t<f  Agricultural  U*d,  Edin.,  187  «, 
p.  15. 

*  Hydrology,  P-  201 

'  In  mountainous  tracts  having  a  large  rainfall  and  a  short  devent 
to  the  sea,  the  proportion  of  water  returned  to  the  sea  must  be  very 
much  greater  than  this.  Mr  Batsman's  observations  for  seven  year» 
in- the  Loch  Katrine  district  gave  a  mc.n  annual  rainfall  of  87  \  i«Le* 
at  the  bead  of  the  lake,  with  an  outflow  equivalent  to  a  depth  of  81  70 
inches  of  rain  removed  from  the  drainage  ba*n  of  7 1 4  square  miles- 
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fall  is  formed  ;  a  steep  rocky  declivity  in  Uio  channel  gives 
rise  to  rapids ;  a  fiat  plain  allows  tbe  stream  to  linger  with 
a  scarcely  perceptible  current ;  while  a  lake  renders  the  flow 
nearly  or  altogether  imperceptible.  Thus  the  rate  of  flow 
is  regulated  in  the  mam  by  the  angle  of  inclination  and 
form  of  the  channel,  but  partly  also  by  the  volume  of  water, 
an  increase  of  volume  in  a  narrow  channel  increasing  the 
rate  of  motion  even  without  an  increase  of  slope. 

The  course  of  a  great  river  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts '.  —  1.  The  Mountain  Track, — where,  amidst  the  clouds 
and  snows  it  takes  its  rise  as  a  mere  brook,  and,  fed  by 
innumerable  similar  torrents,  dashes  rapidly  down  the 
steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag  in 
endless  cascades,  growing  every  moment  in  volume,  until 
it  enters  lower  ground.  2.  The  Valley  Track— It  now 
flows  through  tho  lower  hills  or  undulations  which  traverse 
or  flank  a  great  mountain  chain,  and  is  found  at  one  time 
in  a  Vide  fertile  valley,  then  in  a  dark  gorge,  now  falling 
headlong  in  a  cataract,  now  expanding  into  a  broad  lake. 
This  is  tho  part  of  its  career  where  it  assumes  tho  most 
varied  aspects,  receives  the  largest  tributaries,  and  fulfils 
most  characteristically  the  various  conditions  which  are 
present  to  our  minds  in  the  idea  of  a  river.  3.  The  Plain 
Track.— Having  quitted  the  undulating  region,  it  finally 
•merges  upon  broad  plains,  probably  wholly,  or  in  great 
port,  made  by  itself.  Here  it  winds  sluggishly  in  wido 
curves,  perhaps  divides  so  as  to  enclose  tracts  of  flat  meadow 
or  marsh,  and  finally,  amid  banks  of  mud  and  sand,  passes 
out  into  the  groat  ocean.  In  Europe  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  and 
Danube,  in  Asia  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  in  America  the 
Mississippi  and  Amazon,  in  Africa  the  Nile,  more  or  low 
fully  illustrate  this  typical  course  of  a  great  river. 

If  we  draw  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  course  of  any 
snch  river  from  its  source,-  or  from  the  highest  peaks  around 
that  source  to  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  we  find  that  the  line 
forms  a  concave  curve.  Steep  at  first,  where  it  slopes  from 
the  mountain  crests  down  into  the  valleys,  the  curve  grows 
less  and  less  through  the  middle  portion,  until  it  finally  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  a  horizontal  line.  Though 
characteristic  of  great  rivers,  this  feature  i3  not  confined  to 
their  courses,  but  belongs  to  the  architecture  of  the  conti- 
nents. 

It  is  evident  that  a  river  muBt  flow,  on  the  whole,  fastest 
in  the  first  portion  of  its  course,  and  slowest  in  the  last 
The  common  method  of  comparing  tho  fall  or  slope  of  rivers 
is  to  divide  the  difference  of  height  between  their  source 
and  the  sea-level  by  their  length,  so  as  to  give  the  declivity 
per  mite.  This  mode,  however,  often  fails  to  bring  out  the 
real  resemblances  and  differences  of  rivers,  even  in  regard 
to  their  angle  of  slope.  For  example,  two  streams  rising 
at  a  height  of  1000  feet,  and  flowing  1Q0  miles,  would  each 
have  an  average  slope  of  10  feet  per  mile ;  yet  they  might 
be  wholly  anlike  each  other,  one  making  its  descent  almost 
entirely  in  the  first  or  mountain  part  of  its  course,  and 
lazily  winding  for  most  of  its  way  through  a  vast  low  plain, 
tbe  other  toiling  through  the  mountains,  then  keeping  among 
hills  and  table-lands,  so  as  to  form  on  tho  wholo  a  tolerably 
equable  and  rapid  flow.  The  great  rivers  of  the  globe  have 
probably  a  less  averago  slope  than  2  feet  per  mile.  Tho 
Missouri  bos  a  descent  of  28  inches  per  mile.  The  average 
ilopc  of  the  channel  of  tho  Thames  is  21  inches  per  mile ; 
of  the  Shannon  about  1 1  inches  per  mile,  bnt  between 
Killaloa  and  Limerick  about  6 J  feet  per  mile ;  of  the  Nile, 
below  Cairo,  3-25  to  5'5  inches  per  mile  ;  of  the  Douba  and 
Rhone,  from  Bessnoon  to  the  Mediterranean,  24*18  Inches 
per  mile ;  of  the  Volga,  from  its  sourco  to  the  sea,  a  little 
more  than  3  inches  per  mile.  Higher  angles  of  descent  are 
ihone  of  torrents,  ss  the  Aire,  with  a  slope  of  1  in  816 
at  Chamonnix,  and  the  Dnranoe,  whose  angle  varies  from 
1  »  467  to  1  in  208.   The  slope  of  a  navigable  rim 
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ought  not,  if  possible,  to  exceed  10  inches  per  mile,  or  1 
in  633G.1 

But  not  only  does  the  rate  of  flow  of  a  river  vary  at  dif» 
fereut  parts  of  its  course,  it  is  not  the  same  in  every  parr 
of  the  cross  section  of  the  river  taken  at  any  given  point 
The  aides  and  bottom,  being  retarded  by  friction  against  the 
channel,  move  less  rapidly  thau  the  centra  The  central 
piers  of  abridge  have  thus  a  greater  velocity  of  river  current 
to  bear  than  those  at  the  banks.  It  follows  that  whatever 
tends  to  diminish  the  friction  of  the  moving  current  will 
increase  its  rate  of  flow.  The  same  body  of  water,  other 
conditions  being  equal,  will  move  faster  through  a  narrow 
gorge  with  steep  smooth  walls  than  over  a  brood  rough 
rocky  bed.  For  the  same  reason,  when  two  streams  join, 
their  united  current,  having  in  many  cases  a  channel  not 
much  larger  than  that  of  one  of  the  single  streams,  flow* 
faster,  because  the  water  encounters  now  the  friction  of  only 
one  channel.  The  average  rate  of  flow  of  rivers  is  much 
less  than  might  be  supposed,  c  veti  in  what  are  termed  swift 
rivers.  A  moderate  rate  is  about  11  mile  in  the  hour; 
oven  that  of  a  torrent  does  not  exceed  18  or  20  miles  in 
the  hoar.*  Mr  D.  Stevenson  states  that  the  velocity  of 
snch  rivers  as  the  Thames,  the  Tay,  or  the  Clyde  may  bo 
found  to  vary  from  about  one  mile  per  hour  as  a  minimum 
to  about  three  miles  per  hour  as  a  maximum  velocity.* 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  concluding  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  land  must  have 
a  powerful  influence  upon  the  slope  of  rivers.  The  uprais- 
ing of  the  axis  of  a  country  must  increase  the  slope,  and 
consequently  the  rate  of  flow  which,  on  the  contrary,  will 
bo  diminished  by  a  depression  of  the  axis  or  by  an  elevation 
of  the  maritime  regions. 

IV.  Geological  Actio*.— Like  aU  the  other  forms  of 
moving  water,  the  streams  which  traverse  a  < 
both  a  chemical  and  mechanical  i 
most  attention,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  the  more  important ; 
but  the  former  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  survey  of  the 
general  waste  of  the  earth's  surface. 

L  Chemical. — The  water  of  rivers  must  possess  the 
powers  of  a  chemical  solvent  like  rain  and  springs,  though 
its  actual  work  in  this  respect  can  be  less  easily  measured, 
Boeing  that  river  water  is  directly  derived  from  rain  and 
springB,  and  necesjarily  contains  in  solution  mineral 
s  ibstanccs  supplied  to  it  by  them  and  not  by  its  own  opcr 
ation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to  prove  that 
streams  dissolve  chemically  the  rocks  of  their  channels. 
Thus  in  limes  tons  districts  the  base  of  the  cliffs  of  river 
ravines  mny  be  found  eaten  away  into  tunnels,  arches, 
and  overhanging  projections,  presenting  in  their  smooth 
surfaces  a  great  contrast  to  tho  angular  jointed  faces  of  the 
same  rock  where  exposed  to  the  influence  only  of  tho  weather 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  cliff. 

The  composition  of  the  river  waters  of  western  Europe 
is  well  shown  by  numerous  analyses.  Tho  substances  held 
insolation  include  variable  proportions  of  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  magnesia,  end  soda ;  silica ;  peroxides  of  iron  and 
manganese  ;  alumina  ;  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  soda;  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium;  silicate  of  potash;  nitrates;  and  organic  matter.  Tho 
minimum  proportion  of  mineral  matter  among  the  analyses 
collected  by  Bischof  was  2*61  in  100,000  parts  of  water  in 
a  mountain  stream  3800  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  other 
hand  as  much  as  54  5  parts  in  the  100,000  were  obtained  in 
the  waters  of  the  Benvronne,  a  tributary  of  the  Loire  above 
Tours.  Tho  average  of  the  whole  of  these  analyse*  is  about 
21  parts  of  mineral  matter  in  100,000  of  water,  whereof 
of  lime  usually  forma  the  half,  its  mean  quantity 

»  D.  9UTWHOD,  Canal  *wt  «»«er  fapuMemtf  r-  *14. 
•  ContJ«n,  OtotofU,  p.  »5. 
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being  11*3K  Bischqf  calculated  that,  assuming  the  mean 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  Rhine  to  be  9-46  in 
100,000  of  water,  which  is  the  proportion  ascertained  at 
Bono,  enough  carbonate  of  lime  is  carried  into  the  aea  by 
this  river  for  the  annual  formation  of  three  hnndred  and 
thirty-two  thousand  millions  of  oyster  shells  of  the  usual 
size.  The  mineral  next  in  abundance  is  sulphate  of  time, 
which  in  some  rivers  constitutes  nearly  half  of  the  dissolved 
mineral  matter.  Silica  amounting  to  4  88  parts  in  100,000 
of  water  has  been  found  in  the  Rhine,  near  Strasbnrg. 
The  largest  amount  of  alumina  was  0  71  in  the  Loire,  near 
Orleans.  The  proportion  of  mineral  matter  in  the  Thames, 
near  London,  amounts  to  about  33  in  100,000  parts  of 
water,  15  of  which  (nearly  half  of  the  whole)  consist  of  car- 
bonate of  lime. 

It  requires  some  reflection  properly  to  appreciate  the 
amount  of  solid  mineral  matter  which  is  every  year  carried 
in  solution  from  the  rocks  of  the  land  and  diffused  by  rivers 
into  the  sea.  According  to  recent  calculations  by  Mr 
T.  Mellerd  Reads,  C.E.,  a  total  of  8,370,630  tons  of 
solids  in  solution  is  every  year  removed  by  running 
water  from  the  rocks  of  England  and  Wales,  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  general  lowering  of  the  surface  of  the 
country  from  that  canse  alone  at  the  rate  of  -0077  of  afoot 
in  a  century  or  one  foot  in  12,978  years.  The  same  writer 
computes  the  annnal  discharge  of  solids  in  solution  by  the 
Rhino  to  be  equal  to  92*3  tons  per  square  mile,  that  of  the 
Hhono  at  Avignon  232  tons  por  square  mile,  and  that  of 
the  Danube  at  72*7  tons  per  square  mile ;  and  he  supposes 
that  on  an  average  over  the  whole  world  there  may  be  every 
year  dissolved  by  rain  about  100  tons  rocky  matter  per 
English  square  mile  of  surface,1 

it.  Mechanical. — The  mechanical  work  of  rivers  is  three- 
fold.:—(1)  to  transport  mud,  sand,  gravel,  or  blocks  of  stone 
from  higher  to  lower  levels;  (2)  to  use  these  loose  mate- 
rials in  eroding  their  channels ;  and  (3)  to  deposit  these 
materials  whore  Dosaible,  and  thus  to  moke  new  geological 
formations. 

1.  Transporting  Power. — It  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of 
river  water,  as  compared  with  that  of  springs,  that,  aa  a 
rule,  it  is  leas  transparent,  that  is,  it  contains  mora  or  less 
mineral  matter  in  suspension.  The  same  stream  differs  much 
at  successive  intervals  in  the  amount  of  material  thns  trans- 
ported. In  dry  weather  when  the  water  ia  low  it  may  be 
tolerably  clear;  but  a  sudden  heavy  shower  or  a  season  of 
wet  weather  will  render  it  turbid.  The  mud  thus  so  fre- 
quently noticeable  in  rivers  is  partly  derived  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  on  either  side,  whence  it  is  washed  into 
the  main  streams  by  rain  and  brooks,  but  partly  also  by 
tie  abrasion  of  the  water-channels  through  the  operations  of 
the  streams  themselves.  In  the  mountain  tributaries  of  a 
river  we  find  the  channels  choked  with  large  fragments 
of  rock  disengaged  from  the  cliffs  and  crags  on  either 
aide.  Traced  downwards  the  blocks  are  seen  to  become 
gradually  smalW  and  more  rounded.  They  are  ground 
against  each  other  and  upon  the  rocky  siden  and  bottom  of 
tho  channel,  getting  more  and  more  reducrd  as  they  descend, 
and  at  the  same  time  abrading  the  rocks  over  or  against 
which  they  are  driven.  Hence  a  great  deal  of  debris  is  pro- 
duced, and  is  swept  along  by  the  onward  and  downward 
movement  of  the  brooks  and  rivers.  The  finer  portions, 
such  as  mud  and  fine  sand,  are  carried  in  suspension,  and 
impart  the  characteristic  turbidity  to  rivers ;  the  coarser 
sand  and  gravel  are  driven  along  the  river  bottom. 

The  transporting  capacity  of  a  stream  depends  (a)  on  the 
the  volume  and  velocity  of  the  current,  and  (b)  on  the  size, 
shape,  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sediment,  (a)  According 
to  the  calculations  of  Hopkins,  the  capacity  of  transport 

*  AidrtM  to  LiTtrjmi  Vtologiail  StcMy,  W7. 


increase*  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity  of  the  current; 
thus  the  motive  power  of  the  current  ia  increased  64  times 
by  the  doubling  of  the  velocity,  729  times  by  trebling, 
and  4096  times  by  quadrupling  it  It  has  been  found  by 
experiment  that  "  ordinary  sandy  soil  is  moved  by  a  cur- 
rent having  a  velocity  of  about  half  a  mile  an  hour,- and 
that  a  current  of  about  one  mile  per  hour  will  move  fine 
gravel,  while  heavy  gravel  resists  a  current  of  upwards  of 
two  miles  per  hour."  Mr  David  Stevenson*  gives  the 
subjoined  table  of  the  power  of  transport  of  different 
velocities  of  river  < 


work  on  fine  clay. 


In.  t*r  KOq  jwt 
Second,  Hear. 

S  -  0-170  will  junt  begin  to  v 
0  -  0  840  will  lift  fine  wild. 
8  -  0  4545  will  lift  nam 
IS  —  0-6610  will  iw«p  along  fine  gravel. 
34  =  1M38  will  roll  along  rouii.led  pebbles  I  inch  ia  < 
M  =  2 '045  will  sweep  along  slippery  angular  (tones  of  the  aue 
of  an  rgg. 

We  must  never  lose  sight,  however,  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  the  surface  velocity,  nor  even  the  mean  velocity,  of  a 
river  which  can  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  its  power  of 
transport,  but  the  bottom  velocity — that  is,  the  rate  at 
which  the  stream  overcomes  the  friction  of  its  channel. 
(6)  Th a  average  specific  gravity  of  the  stones  in  a  river 
ranges  between  two  and  three  times  that  of  pure  fresh 
water ;  hence  these  stones  lose  from  a  half  to  a  third  of 
their  weight  in  air  when  borne  along  by  the  river.  Huge 
blocks  which  could  not  be  moved  by  the  some  amount  of 
energy  applied  to  them  on  dry  ground  are  swept  along 
with  ease  when  they  hive  found  their  way  into  a  strong 
river  current  The  shape  of  the  fragments  greatly  affects 
their  portability,  wheu  they  are  too  large,  and  heavy  to  be 
carried  in  mechanical  suspension.  Rounded  stones  are  of 
course  most  easily  moved  ;  flat  and  angular  ones  are  moved 
with  comparative  difficulty. 

Besides  their  ordinary  powers  of  transport,  rivers  gaiit 
at  times  considerable  additional  force  from  several  cause* 
Those  liable  to  sudden  and  heavy  falls  of  rain  acquire 
by  flooding  an  enormous  increase  .of  transporting  and 
excavating  power.  More  work  may  .thus  be  done  by  a 
stream  in  a  day  than  could  bo  accomplished  by  it  during 
years  of  its  ordinary  condition.*  Another  source  of 
increaso  to  the  action  of  rivers  is  provided  when,  from 
landslips,  formed  by  earthquakes,  by  the  undermining 
influence  of  springs,  or  otherwise,  a  stream  is  temporarily 
dammed  back,  and  the  barrier  subsequently  gives  way. 
The  bursting  out  of  the  arrested  waters  produces  great  de- 
struction in  tho  valley.  Blocks  as  big  as  houses  may  be 
set  in  motion,  and  carried  down  for  considerable  distances. 
Again,  the  transporting  power  of  rivers  is  greatly  augmented 
in  countries  where  they  freeze  in  winter.  As  the  ice 
pithers  along  the  banks  it  encloses  gravel,  sand,  and  even 
largo  blocks  of  rock,  which,  when  thaw  comes,  are  lifted 
up  by  the  ice  and  carried  down  the  stream.  Ground-ice 
likewise  appears  in  cold  latitudes  op  the  bottoms  of  the 
rivers,  whence,  rising  in  cakes  to  the  surface,  it  carries  with 
it  sand,  mud,  or  stones  lying  on  the  bottom,  which  are  then 
swept  seaward.  When  rivers  such  as  those  of  northern 
Russia  and  Siberia,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  have  the 
ice  thawed  in  their  higher  courses  before  it  breaks  up 
farther  down,  much  disaster  is  sometimes  caused  by  tho 
piling  up  of  the  ice,  and  then  by  the  bursting  of  the 
impeded  river  through  the  temporary  ice-barrier.  In 
anothor  way  ice  sometimes  vastly  increases  the  destructive 

*  Canal  and  Rivrr  Rnjinttring,  p.  315. 

'  The  extent  to  which  heavy  rain*  can  alter  the  usual  characters  if 
rivers  ia  forcibly  exemplified  in  the  praphic  account  of  The  Moray- 
»Mr*  Floodi,  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder.  In  the  year  1 829  the 
river*  of  that  region  row  10,  18,  and  in  ons  case  even  50  fe*t  above 
their  common  nutroner  level,  producing  a) moat  incredible  1 
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jwwers  of  small  streams  wheti  avalanches  or  an  advancing 
glacier  cross  a  valley  and  pond  back  its  drainage.  The 
valley  of  the  Dranso,  in  Switzerland,  has  several  times 
augured  from  this  causa.  In  1818  the  glacier  barrier  ex* 
tended  across  the  valley-  for  more  than  half  a  mile,  with  a 
breadth  of  600  and  a  height  of  400  feet  The  water* 
above  the  ieo-dam  accumulated  into  ■  lake  containing 
800,000,000  cubio  feet  By  a  tunnel  driven  through  the 
ice,  the  water  was  drawn  off  without  desolating  the  plains 
below. 

That  rivers  differ  vastly  from  each  other  in  the  amount  of 
material  they  transport  is  made  evident  by  the  great  diver- 
sities in  their  relative  mnddinesa  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  actual  amount  of  sediment  borne  downwards 
by  a  river  is  not  necessarily  determined  by  the  carrying 
power  of  the  current  The  swiftest  streams  are  nut  always 
the  muddiest  The  proportion  of  sediment  is  pertly 
dependent  upon  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the  rocks  of 
the  channel,  the  number  of  tributaries,  the  nature  and  slope 
of  the  ground  forming  the  drainage  basin,  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  the  rainfall,  the  sue  of  tho  glaciers  (where 
such  exist)  at  the  sources  of  the  river,  Ac.  A  rainfall  spread 
with  some  uniformity  throughout  the  year  may  not  sensibly 
darken  the  rivers  with  mud,  but  the  same  amount  of  fall 
crowded  into  a  few  weeks  or  niontlis  may  be  the  means  of 
sweeping  a  vast  amount  of  earth  into  the  rivers,  and  send* 
ing  them  down  in  a  greatly  discoloured  state  to  the  sex 
Thus  the  rivers  of  India  during  tho  rainy  season  become 
rolling  currents  of  mud. 

In  his  journeys  through  equatorial  Africa  Livingstons 
carao  upon  rivers  which  appear  usually  to  consist  more  of 
sand  than  of  water.  He  describes  the  Zingesi  as  M  a  sand 
rivulet  in  flood,  60  or  70  yards  wide,  and  waist-deep.  Like 
all  tbtse  sand-rivers  it  is  for  the  most  part  dry;  but,  by 
digging  down  a  few  feet,  water  is  to  be  found,  which  is  per- 
colating  along  the  bed  on  a  stratum  of  clay.  In  trying  to 
ford  it,"  be  remarks,  "  I  felt  thousands  of  particles  of  coarse 
sand  striking  my  legs,  which  gavo  mo  tho  idea  that  the 
amount  of  matter  removed  by  every  freshet  must  be  very 
great .  . .  Theso  sand  rivers  remove  vast  masses  of  disin- 
tegrated rock  be/ore  it  is  fine  enough  to  form  soil  In  most 
rivers  where  much  wearing  is  going  on,  a  person  diving  to 
the  bottom  may  hear  literally  thousand*  of  stunt's  knocking 
against  each  other.  This  attrition,  being  carried  on  for 
hundreds  of  miles  in  different  rivers,  must  have  an  effect 
greater  than  if  all  the  pestles  and  mortars  and  mills  of  the 
world  were  grinding  and  wearing  away  the  rocks." 

The  amount  of  mineral  matter  transported  by  rivers  can 
be  estimated  by  examining  their  waters  at  different  periods 
and  places,  and  determining  their  solid  contents.  A  com- 
plete analysis  should  take  into  account  what  is  chemically 
dissolved,  what  is  mechanically  suspended,  and  what  is 
driven  or  poshed  along  the  bottom.  We  have  already  dealt 
with  the  chemically  dissolved  ingredients.  In  determin- 
ations of  the  mechanically  mixed  constituents  of  river 
water,  it  is  most  advantageous  to  obtain  the  proportion  first 
by  weight  and  then  from  its  average  specific  gravity  to 
estimate  its  bulk  as  on  ingredient  in  the  water.  The 
Ganges,  according  to  Everest,  contains  during  the  four 
months  of  flood  earthy  matter  in  the  proportion  of 
ffa  by  weight  or  -g «  by  volume, — the  mean  average 
for  the  year  being  -j-j-j  by  weight  or  rtfrv  by  volume. 
According  to  Mr  Login,  the  waters  of  tho  Irrawaddy  con- 
tain tAt  by  weight  of  sediment  during  floods,  and  j^-j 
duriDg  a  low  state  of  the  river.  The  most  elaborate  measure- 
ments and  calculations  yet  mode  regarding  this  aspect 
of  the  operations  of  a  river  are  those  by  Messrs  Humphreys 
and  Abbot  ou  tho  Mississippi,  who  found,  as  the  mean  of 
many  observations  carried  on  continuously  at  different 
parts  of  the  river  for  months  toRcther,  that  tho  avenee 
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proportion  of  sediment  contained  in  the  water  of  the 
Mississippi  is  T^nr  by  weight,  or  y^p,  by  volume.  But 
besides  the  matter  held  in  suspension,  they  observed 
that  a  large  amount  of  coarse  detritus  is  constantly  being 
pushed  along  tho  bottom  of  the  river.  They  estimated  that 
this  moving  stratum  Tarries  every  year  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  about  750  million  cubic  feet  of  sand,  earth,  and 
gravel  Their  observations  led  them  to  conclude  that  the 
annual  discharge  of  water  by  the  Mississippi  is 
19,300,000  million  cubic  feet,  and  consequently  that  the 
weight  of  mud  annually  carried  into  tho  Bea  by  this  river 
must  reach  the  sum  of  813,500  million  lb.  Taking  the 
total  annual  contributions  of  earthy  matter,  whether  in 
suspension  or  moving  along  the  bottom,  they  found  them 
to  equal  a  prism  268  feet  in  height,  with  a  base  of  one 
square  mile. 

2.  Excavating  Power. — In  transporting  its  freight  of 
sediment  a  river  performs  a  vast  amount  of  abrasion.  In 
the  first  place  it  rubs  the  loose  stones  against  each  other, 
breaks  them  into  smaller  pieces,  rounds  off  their  edges, 
reduces  them  to  rounded  pebbles  and  finally  to  sand  or 
mud  In  the  next  place  by  driving  these  loose  materials 
over  the  rocks  it  wears  down  the  sides  and  bottom  of  its 
channel  which  is  thereby  widened  and  deepened 

The  familiar  effect  of  running  water  upon  fragments  of 
rock,  in  reducing  them  to  smoothed  rounded  pebbles,  is 
expressed  by  the  common  phrase  "  water- worn."  Every 
stream  which  descends  from  high  rocky  ground  may  be 
compared  to  a  grinding  mill;  large  boulders  and  angular 
blocks  of  rocks,  disengaged  by  frosts,  springs,  and  general 
atmospheric  waste,  fall  into  the  upper  end,  and  only  fine 
sand  and  silt  are  discharged  into  the  sea.  M.  Daubrie  has 
instituted  some  ingenious  experiments  for  ascertaining  the 
circumstances  under  which  angular  fragments  are  con  vet  ted 
into  rounded  pebbles  with  the  production  of  sand  and  mud. 
Using  fragments  of  granite  and  quartz,  he  caused  them  to* 
slide  over  each  other  in  a  hollow  cylinder  partially  filled  with 
water,  and  rotating  on  its  axis  with  a  mean  velocity  of  0  80 
to  1  metre  in  a  second  He  found  that  after  the  first  25 
kilometres  (about  15  J  English  miles)  the  angular  fragments 
of  granite  had  lost  -Af  of  their  weight  while  in  the  same, 
distance  fragments  already  well-rounded  had  not  lost  more 
than  t-jb-  to  ^Jj.  The  fragments  rounded  by  this  journey 
of  25  kilometres  in  a  cylinder  could  not  bo  distinguished 
either  in  form  or  in  general  asjKct  from  the  natural  detritus 
of  a  river  bed.  A  second  product  of  these  experiments  wa3 
an  extremely  fine  impalpable  mud,  which  remained  sus- 
pended in  tho  wotor  several  days  after  tho  cessation  of  the 
movement  During  the  production  of  this  fine  sediment 
the  water  acted  chemically  upon  the  granite  fragments,  for 
after  a  day  or  two  it  was  found,  even  though  cold,  to  have 
dissolved  a  very  sensible  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash. 
After  a  journey  of  160  kilometres,  3  kilogrammes  (about 
6^  lb  avoirdupois)  hod  yielded  3  3  grammes  (about  50 
grains)  of  soluble  salts  consisting  chiefly  of  silicate,  of 
potash.  A  third  product  was  an  extremely  fino  angular 
sand  consisting  almost  wholly  of  quartz,  with  scarcely  any 
felspar,  almost  the  whole  of  die  Utter  mineral  having  passed 
into  the  state  of  clay.  The  sand  grains,  as  they  are  con- 
tinually pushed  onward  over  each  other  upon  the  bottom  of 
a  river,  become  rounded  as  the  larger  pebbles  da  But,  as 
M.  Danbree  points  out,  a  limit  is  placed  to  this  attrition  by 
the  size  and  specific  gravity  of  the  grains.  So  long  as  they 
are  carried  in  suspension  they  will  not  abrade  each  other, 
but  remain  angular ;  for  he  found  that  the  milky  tint  of  the 
Rhino  at  Strusburg  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  was 
due  not  to  mud  but  to  a  fine  angular  sand  (with  grains  about 
^  millimetre  in  diameter)  which  constitutes  1Bn'BeT  of  the 
total  weight  of  water.  Yet  this  sand  had  travelled  in  a  rapidly 
flowing  tumultuous  river  from  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  hod 
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tossed  over  waterfall*  and  rapids  in  its  journey.  He 
.  also  that  aand  with  a  mean  diameter  of  grain  of 
TV  mm.  will  float  in  feebly  agitated  water ;  ao  that  all  sand 
of  finer  grain  mast  remain  angular.  The  same  observer  has 
noticed  that  sand  composed  ot  grains  with  a  mean  diameter 
of  $  mm.,  and  carried  along  by  water  moving  at  a  rate 
of  1  metre  per  second,  gets  rounded,  and  loses  about  iooo  B 
of  its  weight  in  every  kilometre  travelled. 

The  effects  of  abrasion  upon  the  loose  materials  on  a 
river  bod  are  only  a  portion  of  the  erosive  work  performed 
by  the  stream.  Where  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  layer 
of  debris  only  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  pushed  onward 
by  the  current,  tho  solid  rock  of  the  river  channel  is  there 
protected  from  waste.  But  this  protection  is  only  local,  and 
is  apt  to  be  swept  away  from  time  to  time  by  violent  floods. 
In  those  parts  of  a  river  channel  where  the  current  is  Btrong 
enough  to  keep  gravel  and  boulders  moving  along,  these 
lootvo  materials  rub  dowu  the  rocky  bottom  over  which  they 
are  driven.  As  the  abape  and  declivity  of  the  channel 
vary  constantly  from  point  to  point,  with  at  the  same  time 
frequent  chtuges  in  the  nature  of  its  rocks,  this  erosive  action 
is  liable  to  contiuual  modifications.  While  there  is  a  gene- 
ral abrasion  of  the  whole  bottom  over  which  loose  detritus 
is  rolled,  the  erosion  goes  on  most  briskly  in  the  numerous 
hollows  and  grooves  along  which  chiefly  theso  loose  materials 
travel.  Wherever  an  eddy  occurs  in  which  gravel  is  kept 
in  gyration,  erosion  is  much  increased.  The  stones  in  their 
movement  excavate  a  hole  in  the  channel,  while,  as  they 
themselves  are  reduced  to  sand  and  mud,  or  are  swept  out 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  their  places  are  taken  by  fresh 
stones  brought  down  by  the  stream.  Such  pot-hola,  as  they 
are  termed,  vary  in  size  from  mere  cup- like  depressions  to 
huge  cauldrons  or  pools.  As  they  often  coalesce  by  the 
giving  way  of  the  intervening  walls  between  two  or  more  of 
them  they  materially  increase  tho  doepening  of  the  river  bed. 

The  shape  of  a  river  channel  at  any  given  point  in  its 
coarse  depends  mainly  upon  the  nature  and  structure  of 
the  material  out  of  which  it  has  been  eroded.  Oue  of  the 
moat  characteristic  features  of  streams,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  the  tendency  to  wind  in  serpentine  curves  when 
the  angle  of  declivity  is  low  and  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  tolerably  level  This  peculiarity  may  be  observed 
in  every  stream  which  traverses  a  fiat  alluvial  plain.  Some 
slight  weakness  in  one  of  its  banks  enables  the  current  to 
cut  away  a  portion  of  the  bank  at  that  point  By  degrees 
a  concavity  is  formed,  whence  tho  water  is  deflected  to  the 
opposite  side,  there  to  break  with  increased  force  against 
the  bank.  Gradually  a  similar  concavity  is  cut  out  on 
that  side,  and  so,  bending  alternately  from  one  side  to  tho 
other,  the  Btream  is  led  to  describe  a  most  sinuous  course 
across  the  plain.  By  this  process,  however,  while  the 
course  is  greatly  lengthened,  the  velocity  of  the  current  pro- 
portionately diminishes,  until  it  may,  before  quitting  the 
plain,  become  a  lary,  creeping  stream,  which  in  England 
is  bordered  perhaps  with  sedges  and  willows.  Such 
meandering  courses  are  most  frequent  in  soft  alluvial  plains, 
but  they  may  also  be  found  in  solid  rook  if  the  original 
form  of  the  surface  was  tolerably  flat.  The  windings  of  the 
gorges  of  the  Moselle  and  Rhino  through  the  table-land 
between  Treves,  Mains,  and  the  Biebeugebirge  form  a 
notable  illustration. 

Abrupt  changes  in  the  geological  structure  or  lithological 
character  of  the  rocks  of  a  river-channel  may  give  rise  to 
waterfalls.  In  many  cases  waterfalls  have  originated  in 
lines  of  escarpment  over  which  the  water  at  first  found 
its  way,  or  in  the  same  geological  arrangement  of  hard 
and  soft  rooks  by  which  the  escarpments  themselves  have 
In  the  ease  of  the  falls  of  Niagara,  for 
th«  abeam  may  have  fallen  over  the  Queens  town 


much  more  probably  the  escarpment  and  waterfall  began  to 
arise  simultaneously  and  from  the  same  geological  structure. 
Ah  the  escarpment  grew  in  height,  it  receded  from  its  start- 
ing point.  Tho  river-ravine  likewise  crept  backward,  but  at 
a  more  rapid  rate,  and  the  result  has  been  that  at  present 
the  cliff  worn  down  by  atmospheric  causes  stands  at 
Queanstown,  while  the  ravine  extends  7  miles  further 
inland,  with  a  width  of  from  -00  to  400  yards,  and  a  depth 
of  from  200  to  300  feet.  In  this  as  in  other  cases  the 
waterfall  has  cat  its  way  backward  up  the  course  of  its 
stream,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  structun 
of  the  gorge  continues  as  it  is  now — a  thick  bed  or  beds  ot 
limestone  resting  horiiontally  upon  soft  shales.  The  softer 
strata  at  the  base  are  undermined,  and  slice  after  slice  is  cut 
off  from  the  cliff  over  which  the  cataract  pours.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  at  their  present  rate  i>f  recession  the  Niagara 
Falls  must  have  taken  about  35,000  years  to  cut  their  way 
backward  and  excavate,  tho  gorge  between  their  present 
position  and  Queenstown.  In  other  cases  waterfalls  Lava 
been  produced  by  the  existence  of  a  harder  and  more  resist- 
ing band  or  barrier  of  rock  crossing  the  course  of  the  stream, 
as,  for  instance,  where  the  rocks  have  been  cut  by  an  intru- 
sive dyke  or  mass  of  basalt  In  these  and  all  other  cases  the 
removal  of  the  harder  mass  destroys  the  waterfall,  which,  after 
passing  into  a  series  of  rapids,  is  finally  lost  in  the  general 
abrasion  of  the  river- channel.  The  most  marvellous  river 
gorges  in  the  world  are  those  of  the  Colorado  region  io 
North  America.  The  rivers  there  flow  in  ravines  thousands 
of  feet  deep  and  hundreds  of  miles  long,  through  vast  table 
lands  of  nearly  horizontal  strata.  The  Grand  C'non  (ravine) 
of  the  Colorado  river  is  300  miles  long,  and  in  ..ome  places 
more  than  €000  feet  in  perpendicular  depth.  The  country 
is  hardly  to  be  crossed  except  by  birds,  so  profoundly  bu.- 
it  been  trenched  by  those  numerous  gorges.  Yet  the  whole 
of  this  excavation  has  been  effected  by  the  erosive  aetion  of 
the  streams  themselves. 

In  tho  excavation  of  a  ravine,  whether  by  the  recession 
of  a  waterfall  or  of  a  series  of  rapids,  the  action  of  the  rive 
is  more  rapid  than  that  ot  the  atmospheric  agents.  The 
sides  of  the  ravine  consequently  retain  their  vertical  char- 
acter. But  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
denuding  aetion  of  rain,  frost,  and  general  weathering  is 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  river,  a  wider  and  opener 
valley  is  hollowed  out,  through  which  the  river  flows,  nod 
from  which  it  carries  away  toe  materials  discharged  into 
it  from  the  surrounding  slopes  by  the  rain  and  brooks. 

3.  Reproductive  Power. — Every  body  of  water  which 
when  in  motion  carries  along  sediment  drops  it  when  at 
rest  The  moment  a  current  has  its  rapidity  checked  it  is 
deprived  of  some  of  its  carrying  power,  and  begins  to  lose 
hold  upon  its  sediment,  which  tends  more  and  more  to  sink 
and  halt  on  the  bottom  the  slower  the  motion  of  the  water. 
In  the  course  of  every  brook  and  river  there  are  frequent 
checks  to  the  current  If  these  are  examined,  they  will 
usually  be  found  to  be  each  marked  by  a  more  or  less  con- 
spicuous deposit  of  sediment  We  may  notice  seven  dif- 
ferent situations  in  which  Btream  deposit*  or  alluvium  may 
be  accumulated. 

(a.)  At  Oufoot  ©/  Mountain  Slof*4.—Whfn  a  runnel  or 
torrent  descends  a  steep  declivity  it  tears  down  the  soil  and 
rocks,  cutting  a  deep  gash  out  of  the  side  of  the  mountain. 
On  reachiog  tho  level  ground  at  the  base  of  the  slope  the 
water,  abruptly  checked  in  its  velocity,  at  once  drops  its 
coaiser  sediment,  which  gathers  in  a  fan-shaped  pile  or  cone, 
with  the  apex  pointing  up  the  water  course.  Huge  accumu- 
lations of  boulders  and  shingle  may  thus  be  seen  at  the  foot 
of  such  torrents, — the  water  flowing  through  them  often  in 
several  channels  which  re-unite  in  the  plain  beyond. 

(6.)  In  River-bed*.— TV*  is  characteristically  shown  ia 
vera  of  Britain,  by  the  accumulation  of  a  bed 
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of  Bind  or  shingle  at  trfe  concave  side  of  each  sharp  bend 
of  tho  river  coarse.  While  the  main  current  is  making  a 
great  sweep  round  the  opposite  bank,  the  water  lingers 
along  the  inner  aide  of  the  carve  and  drops  there  its  freight 
of  loose  detritus,  which,  when  laid  bare  in  dry  weather, 
forms  the  familiar  sand-bank  or  shingle  beach.  Again, 
when  a  river,  well  supplied  with  sediment,  leaves  rough 
ground  where  its  course  has  been  rapid,  and  enters  a  region 
of  level  plain.it  begins  to  drop  its  burden  on  iU  bed,  which  is 
thereby  heightened,  till  sometimes,  as  in  ports  of  the  courses 
of  the  To,  Adigo,  and  Brenia  across  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
it  is  higher  than  the  surrounding  level  region.  This  could  not 
happen  were  it  not  that  in  floods  a  river  deposits  sediment 
along  its  banks,  which  are  thus  also  heightened  so  as  to 
retain  the  river  in  its  ordinary  state.  But  in  such  cases, 
if  man  lives  along  the  margin  of  the  river,  he  needs  all  his 
•kill  and  labour  to  keep  tho  banks  Becure.  And  even  with 
his  utmost  efforts  the  river  will  now  and  then  break 
through,  sweeping  down  the  barrier  which  it  has  itself 
made,  as  well  as  any  additional  embankments  constructed 
by  him,  and  carrying  its  flood  far  and  wide  over  the  plain. 
Left  to  itself,  the  river  would  incessantly  shift  its  course, 
until  in  torn  every  part  of  the  plain  had  been  again  and 
again  traversed.'  It  is  indeed  in  this  way  that  a  great 
alluvial  plain  is  gradually  levelled  and  heightened.1 

(c)  On  ltivtr-bankt  and  Flood-plain*. — This  deposit  is 
partly  implied  iu  the  action  described  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph.  It  is  laid  down  on  the  level  tracts  or  flood- 
plain  over  which  a  river  spreads  in  flood,  and  consists 
usually  of  fine  silt,  mud,  earth,  or  sand,  though  close  to  the 
river  it  may  be  partly  made  up  of  much  coarser  materials. 
When  a  flooded  river  overflows,  the  portions  of  water  which 
spread  out  on  tlie  plains,  by  losing  velocity  and  consequently 
power  of  transport,  are  compelled  to  let  fall  some  or  all  of 
their  mad  and  sand.  If  the  plains  happen  to  be  covered 
with  woods,  bushes,  scrub,  or  even  tall  grass,  the  vegetation 
acts  the  part  of  a  sieve,  and  filters  the  muddy  water,  which 
may  rejoin  the  main  stream  comparatively  clear.  Every 
flood  increases  the  height  of  the  plain,  until,  partly  from 
this  cause  and  partly,  in  tho  case  of  a  rapid  stream,  from 
the  erosion  of  its  bed,  the  river  can  no  longer  overspread 
it.  As  the  channel  is  more  and  mora  deepened,  the 
river  continues,  as  before,  to  be  liable  from  inequalities 
in  the  material  of  its  banks,  sometimes  of  the  most 
trifling  kind,  to  bo  turned  from  side  to  side  in  wffle 
carves  and  loops,  and  cut*  into  its  old  alluvium,  mak- 
ing eventually  a  newer  plain  at  a  lower  level  Continued 
erosion  carries  the  channel  to  a  still  lower  level,  where  the 
stream  can  attack  tho  later  alluvial  deposit,  and  form  a  still 
lower  and  newer  one.  The  river  comes  by  this  means  to 
be  fringed  with  a  series  of  terraces,  each  of  which  repre- 
sents a  former  flood -level  of  the  stream.  In  Britain  it  is 
common  to  Sod  three  such  terraces,  but  sometimes  as  many 
as  six  or  seven  or  even  more  may  occur.  In  North  America 
the  river  terraces  exist  on  so  grand  a  scale  that  the  geo- 
logists of  that  country  have  named  one  of  the  later  periods 
cf  geological  history,  during  which  those  deposits  were 
formed,  the  Terrace  Epoch.  In  the  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  history  of  the  old  river-terraces  of  a  country,  we  have 
to  consider  whether  they  have  been  entirely  cut  out  of  older 
alluvium  (in  which  case,  of  course,  the  valleys  must  have 
been  as  deep  as  now  before  the  formation  of  the  terraces); 
whether  they  afford  any  indications  of  having  been  formed 
daring  a  period  of  greater  rainfall,  when  the  rivers  were 
larger  than  at  present ;  whether  they  point  to  any  upheaval 
of  the  interior  of  the  country  which  would  accelerate  the 
erosive  action  of  the  streams,  or  to  any  depression  of  the 

1  It  Is  In  Um  north  of  lUly  that  Um  ttrnggle  bctw«wn  nun  ud 
»atar»  this  department  Km  been  tarat  p*r«i»u-p>(ly  w«?ed.  jx-e  on 
CJs  lafcjert  lumbar  Unj  in  Ann.  tUl  PmU  U  CAa*wJ<*,  1847. 


interior  or  rise  of  the  seaward  tracts,  which  would  diminish 
that  action  and  increase  the  deposition  of  alluvium.  Pro- 
fessor Dana  has  connected  those  of  America  with  tho  ele- 
vation of  the  axis  of  that  continent. 

(</.)  In  Lake*. — When  a  river  enters  a  lake  its  current 
is  at  once  checked,  and  its  sediment  begins  to  gather  over 
the  lake  bottom.  If  the  lake  be  long  enough  in  proportion 
to  the  volume  of  the  river,  the  whole  of  tho  detritus  may 
be  deposited,  so  that,  at  its  outflow,  the  river  becomes  as 
clear  as  whon  its  infant  waters  began  their  course  from  the 
springs,  snows,  and  mists  of  the  far  mountains.  Thus  the 
Rhone  enters  the  Lake  of  Geneva  turbid  and  impetuous, 
but  it  escapes  at  Geneva  as  blue  translucent  water.  Its 
sediment  is  laid  down  on  the  floor  of  the  lake,  and  chiefly 
at  the  upper  end.  Hence,  lakes  act  as  filters  or  sieves  to 
intercept  the  sediment  which  is  travelling  in  tho  rivers  from 
the  high  grounds  to  the  sea.  If  we  look  down  from  a  height 
even  upon  a  small  lake  among  mountains,  we  observe  that 
at  the  mouth  of  each  torrent  or  brook  which  enters  it  there 
lies  a  little  tongue  of  Oat  land  (a  true  delta),  through  which 
the  streamlet  winds  in  one  or  more  branches  before  ming- 
ling its  waters  with  those  of  the  lake.  Each  of  these 
tongues  consists  of  alluvium,  laid  down  in  obedience  to  the 
same  law  which  governs  the  formation  of  river  alluvium 
elsewhere,  and  continually  creeping  further' out  from  the 
land  as  the  deposit  of  sediment  advances.  Two  streams 
entering  a  lako  from  opposite  sides  may  join  their  alluvia 
so  as  to  divide  tho  lake  into  two,  like  the  once  united  lakes 
of  Tbun  and  Brienz  at  Interlaken.  Or  the  lake  may  be 
fi  Dally  filled  up  altogether,  as  has  happened  in  innumerable 
cases  in  all  mountainous  countries;  tho  hilly  tracts  of 
Britain,  for  example,  famish  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
stage  in  this  process.  Where  a  large  river  with  abundaut 
sediment  enters  an  important  lake  (as  the  Rhone  at  the 
head  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva),  the  accumulation  of  its 
alluvium  or  delta  may  quite  rival  that  of  a  great  river  in 
the  sea,  as  described  in  paragraph  (/.)  below. 

(e.)  Bart  and  LagnoTv-Barrieru  —If  we  take  a  broad  view 
of  the  degradation  of  the  land,  we  must  admit  that  tho 
deposit  of  any  sediment  on  tho  land  is  only  temporary ; 
the  inevitable  destination  of  all  this  material  is  the 
ocean.  Most  rivera  which  enter  the  sea  have  their  mouths 
crossed  by  a  bar  of  gravel,  sand,  or  mud.  The  formation 
of  this  barrier  results  from  the  conflict  between  the  river 
and  the  ocean.  Although  the  muddy  fresh  water  floats  on 
the  heavier  salt  water,  its  current  is  lessened,  and  it  can 
no  longer  push  along  the  mass  of  detritus  on  its  bed.  It 
has  been  ascertained,  moreover,  that,  though  fresh  water 
I  can  retain  for  a  lon^j  while  fine  mud  in  suspension,  this 
sediment  is  rapidly  thrown  down  when  the  fresh  is  mixed 
with  saline  water.  Hence,  apart  from  the  necessary 
loss  of  transporting  power  by  the  checking  of  the  river 
current  at  tho  mouth,  the  mere  mingling  of  a  river  with  the 
sea  roust  of  itself  be  a  cause  of  the  deposit  of  sediment. 
Bat  a  large  body  of  fresh  water  may  float  for  a  long  dis- 
tance before  it  is  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  heavier 
water  of  the  ocean.  Ultimately,  howe»  er,  the  fine  detritus 
dropped  by  a  river,  together  with  the  coarser  materials 
on  the  bottom,  are  arrested  by  the  sea.  Moreover,  iu 
'many  cases  tho  sea  itself  piles  up  great  part  of  the  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  bar.  Heavy  river-floods  push  tho 
bar  farther  to  sea,  or  even  temporarily  destroy  it ;  storms 
from  the  sea,  on  the  other  baud,  drive  the  bar  farther 
np  tho  stream  Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
contest  between  tho  alluvium-carrying  streams  and  the 
land-eroding  ocean  is  showrn  by  the  v.wt  lines  of  bar  or 
bank  which,  both  in  the  Old  World  rmd  tho  New 
stretch  along  the  coast.  The  streams  :1>;  tut  flow  rtraighi 
into  tho  sea,  but  run  sometimes  fut  many  milej  parallel 
I  to  the  coast,  accumulating  behind  the  barriers  into  brood 
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and  long  Lagoons,  bat  eventually  breaking  through  the 
barriers  of  alluvium  and  entering  the  sea.  The  lagoons 
of  the  Italian  coast  and  of  the  Baltic  near  Dantzic  are 
familiar  examples.  A  conspicuous  series  of  these  alluvial 
tars  fronts  the  American  mainland  for  many  hundred 
miles  ioand  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  shores  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  A.  space  of  several  hundred 
tailos  on  the  east  coast  of  India  is  similarly  bordered.  M. 
E,  de  Beaumont,  indeed,  has  estimated  that  about  a  third 
of  the  whole  of  the  coast-lines  of  the  continents  is  fringed 
with  such  alluvial  bars. 

(/.)  Delta*  in  the  Sea. — The  tendency  of  sediment  to 
accumulate  in  a  tongue  of  flat  land  when  a  river  loses  itself 
in  a  lake  is  exhibited  on  a  far  vaster  scale  where  the  great 
rivers  of  the. continents  enter  the  sea.  It  was  to  one  of 
thc.se  maritime  accumulations,  that  of  the  Nile,  that  the 
Creeks  gave  the  namo  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  their 
letter  A,  with  the  apex  pointing  up  the  river,  and  the  base 
fronting  the  sea.  This  shape  being  the  common  one  in  all 
such  alluvial  deposits  at  river  months,  the  term  delta  has 
come  to  bo  always  applied  to  them.  A  delta  therefore 
consists  of  successive  layers  of  detritus,  brought  down  from 
the  land  and  spread  out  in  the  sea  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
until  they  reach  the  surface,  and  then,  partly  by  growth  of 
vegetation  and  partly  by  flooding  of  the  river,  form  a  plain, 
of  which  the  inner  and  higher  portion  comes  eventually  to 
be  above  the  reach  of  the  floods.  Large  quantities  of  drift- 
wood are  often  carried  down,  and  bodies  of  animals  are 
awept  off  to  be  buried  in  the  delta,  or  even  to  be  floated 
out  to  sea.  Hence,  in  deposits  formed  at  the  months 
ef  rivers,  wc  may  alwayB  expect  to  find  terrestrial  organic 


When  a  river  enters  upon  the  delta-portion  of  its  course 
ft  assumes  a  new  character.  In  the  previous  parts  of  its 
journey  it  is  always  being  augmented  by  tributaries ;  but 
■ow  it  begins  to  split  up  into  branches,  which  wind  to  and 
fro  through  the  flat  alluvial  land,  often  coalescing  and  thus 
enclosing  insular  spaces  of  all  dimensions.  The  fecblo 
current,  no  longer  able  to  bear  along  all  its  weight  of  sedi- 
ment, allows  much  of  it  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and  to 
gather  over  the  tracts  which  are.  from  time  to  time  sub- 
merged. Hence  many  of  the  channels  get  choked  np,  while 
others  ara  opened  out  in  the  plain,  to  be  in  turn  abandoned, 
and  thus  the  river  restlessly  shifts  iU  channels.  The  sea- 
ward ends  of  at  least  the  main  channels  grow  outwards  by 
the  constant  accumulation  of  detritus  pushed  into  tho  sea, 
unless  this  growth  chances  to  be  checked  by  any  marine 
current  sweeping  past  the  delta. 

The  European  rivers  furnish  many  excellent  illustra- 
tions of  delta-growth.  Thus  the  Rhine,  Me  use,  Sambre, 
Scheldt,  and  other  rivers  have  formed  tho  wide  mari- 
time plain  of  Holland  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Rhone 
has  deposited  an  important  delta  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  upper  reaches  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  are  being 
rapidly  shallowed  and  filled  up  by  the  Po,  Adige,  and 
other  streams.  Thus  Ravenna,  originally  built  in  a 
lagoon  like  Venice,  is  now  4  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
port  of  Adria,  so  well  known  in  ancient  times  as  to  have 
give  a  its  name  to  the  Adriatic,  is  now  14  miles  inland, 
while  in  other  parts  of  that  coasUino  tho  breadth  of 
land  gained  within  the  last  1800  years  has  been  as 
much  as  20  miles.  On  the  opposite  side,  also,  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  great  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
coast-line  within  the  historical  period.  It  is  computed  that 
tho  TtiEcau  rivers  lay  down  as  much  as  12  million  cubic 

{arils  of  sediment  every  year  within  the  marshes  of  the 
[aremma.  The  "  yellow  "  Tiber,  as  it  was  aptly  termed 
by  tho  Romans,  owes  its  colonr  to  the  abundance  of  tho 
sediment  which  it  carries  to  sea.  It  has  long  been  adding 
to  tb«  const-line  at  its  mouth  at  tho  rate  of  from  12  to  IS 


feet  per  annum.  Hence  the  ancient  harbour  of  Ostia is  now 
more  than  3  miles  inland.  Its  ruins  ore  at  present  (1879) 
being  excavated,  bat  every  flood  of  the  river  leaves  a  thick 
deposit  of  mud  on  the  streets  and  on  the  floors  of  thj  un- 
covered houses.  Whence  it  would  seem  that  the  Tiber  has 
not  only  advanced  its  coast-line,  but  has  raised  its  bed  on 
tho  plains  by  the  deposit  of  alluvium,  so  that  it  now  over- 
flows places  which,  2000  years  ago,  could  not  have  been 
so  frequently  under  water.1  In  the  Black  Sea  a  great 
delta  is  rapidly  growing  at  the  months  of  the  Danube.  At 
tho  Kilia  outlets  the  water  is  shallowing  so  fast  that 
the  lines  of  soundings  of  6  feet  and  SO  feet  are  advancing 
into  the  sea  at  the  rote  of  between  300  and  400  feet  per 
annum.1 

The  typical  delta  of  the  Nile  has  a  seaward  border  180 
miles  in  length,  the  distance  from  which  to  the  apex  of  the 
plain  .where  tho  river  bifurcates  is  90  miles.  That  of  the 
Mississippi  contains  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles.  The 
united  delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra  covers  a 
space  of  between  50,000  and  60,000  square  miles,  and  has 
been  bored  through  to  a  depth  of  481  feet 

iff.)  Sea  borne  Sediment — Although  more  properly  to  be 
noticed  under  the  section  on  the  sea,  the  final  course  of  the 
materials  worn  by  rains  and  rivers  from  the  surface  of  the 
land  may  be  referred  to  here.  By  far  the  larger  part  of 
these  materials  sinks  to  the  bottom  close  to  the  land.  It 
is  only  the  fine  mad  carried  in  suspension  in  the  water 
which  is  carried  out  to  sea,  the  distance  depending  on  the 
velocity  of  the  stream,  the  specific  gravity  and  shape  of  the 
particles  of  tho  mnd,  and  the  help  or  hindrance  given  by 
marine  currents.  The  sea  fronting  the  Amazon  is  dis- 
coloured for  300  miles  by  the  mud  of  that  river.  The 
soundings  taken  by  tho  "  Challenger "  brought  up  land- 
derived  detritus  from  depths  of  1500  fathoms,— several 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  from  tho  nearest  shores. 

The  amount  of  material  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea 
may  be  taken  as  the  measure  or  gauge  of  the  general  lower- 
ing of  the  surface  of  the  basin  drained  by  the  river.  If  wo 
ascertain  the  annual  quantity  of  mineral  matter  thus  de- 
livered into  the  sea,  and  know  the  superficial  extentof  ground 
from  which  it  has  been  derived,  the  one  sum  divided  by  the 
other  gives  the  extent  by  which  the  mean  level  of  thecountry 
is  reduced  in  one  year.  Both  the  fine  mud  mechanically 
suspended  in  the  water  and  the  salts  dissolved  in  it  should 
bo  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  coarser  detritus  pushed 
along  the  bottom:  It  is  the  mechanically  suspended  mud 
which  has  generally  been  measured.  According  to  the  data 
of  Messrs  Humphreys  and  Abbot,  already  cited,  the  propor- 
tion of  sediment  in  the  Mississippi  is  j-jVtt  by  weight,  or 
by  volume.   The  annnal  discharge  of  sediment  is 


,459,267,200  cubic  feet,  and  the  drainage  basin  1,147,000 
square  miles.  This  is  equal  to  a  loss  of  ^jnn  of  a  foot 
of  rock  from  the  general  surface  of  the  drainage  basin  in 
1  year,  or  1  foot  in  6000  years.  Other  rivers  work 
faster  than  this  rate.  The  Ganges  has  been  estimated  to 
remove  1  foot  of  rock  from  its  drainage  area  in  2358 
years,  and  the  Po  1  foot  in  729  years.  Such  computa- 
tions ore  at  .the  best  only  approximations  to  the  truth,  but 
they  ore  useful  in  snowing  how  great  an  amount  of  change 
must  be  effected  even  within  comparatively  short  geological 
periods  by  the  various  agents  which  ore  disintegrating  tho 
surface  of  tho  land 


!  in  interesting  article  by  Professor  chaxlr*  Martins  on  the  Aigue*- 
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Depressions  filled  with  water  on  the  aurfnos  of  the  land, 
Pnd  known  as  lakes,  occur  abundantly  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  and  more  sparingly,  bat  often  of  large 
size,  in  wanner  Latitudes.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  nor- 
mal system  of  erosion  in  which  running  water  is  the  prime 
agent,  and  to  which  the  excavation  of  valleys  and  ravines  | 
must  be  attributed.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  exceptional 
to  that  system,  and  the  constant  tendency  of  running  water 
ia  to  fill  them  up  Their  origin,  therefore,  must  be  sought 
among  some  of  the-  other  geological  processes.  See  part  viL 
Lakes  are  conveniently  classed  as  fresh  or  salt  Those 
which  possess  an  outlet  contain  in  almost  all  cases  fresh 
water;  those  which  have  none  are  usually  salt 

1.  Frtih-tcxier  Lake*.  —These,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
are  simply  depressions  or  expansions  of  the  valleys  fa  which 
they  lie.  They  receive  a  river  at  the  upper  end,  together 
probably  with  many  minor  tributaries  from  the  aides,  and 
lot  the  accumulated  waters  overflow  at  the  lower  end.  In 
all  these  cases,  they  act  as  filters  for  the  river  water, 
allowing  its  sediment  to  settle,  and  discharging  it  purified 
at  the  outflow,  to  continue  its  course  of  erosion  and  mud- 
making  down  the  valley.  A  river  which  flows  through  a 
succession  of  lakes  cannot  carry  much  sediment  to  the  sea, 
unless  it  has  a  long  course  to  run*  after  it  has  passed  the 
lowest  lake,  and  receives  one  or  more  muddy  tributaries. 
But  the  sediment  which  would  have  reached  the  sea  and 
gone  to  form  a  delta  or  deposit  on  the  sea-bed  serves  its 
purpose  in  contributing  to  fill  up  the  lakes.  Hence  it  ia 
rare  to  find  any  lake  with  an  inflowing  and  outflowing 
river,  where  proofs  of  the  gradual  encroachment  of  the 
land  upon  the  water  may  not  be  gathered. 

In  other  casas  lakes  do  not  lie  in  the  natural  drainage 
Hr.es  of  a  country,  but  are  scattered  apparently  at  random 
over  the  surface,  fed  by  springs,  rains,  and  streamlets  from 
the  slopes,  or,  if  of  large  site,  lying  aa  great  basins, 
receiving  the  collected  waters  of  a  wide  region,  and 
forming  in  this  way  the  source  out  of  which  full-formed 
rivers  emerge.  From  the  little  tarns  of  Wales  and  the 
lochans  of  Scotland  o  series  may  be  traced,  through  innumer- 
able grades  of  site  and  form,  in  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and 
Canada,  till  we  reach  such  vast  sheets  of  inland  water  aa 
liakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  Superior,  and  the  great- equatorial 
lakes  of  Africa.  In  lakes  of  this  kind  also  the  process  of 
filling  up  may  often  be  traced.  Each  tributary  stream 
pushes  its  delta  into  the  water.  "Where  the  lakes  are  shallow, 
and  lie  in  temperate  countries,  vegetation  comes  in  to  aid 
in  the  conversion  of  the  water,  first  into  marsh,  then  into 
ixiat  bog  and  finally  into  dry  ground.  In  Scotland  during 
the  last  few  centuries  great  changes  of  this  kind  have  been 
going  on. 

On  large  lakes  the  wind  throws  tho 
which  almost  rival  those  of  the  ocean  in  sito 
power.  Beaches,  sand-dunes,  aflore-elifls,  and  the  other 
familiar  features  of  the  meeting  line  between  land  and  Bca 
reappear  along  the  margins  of  such  great  fresh-water  seas 
as  Lake  Superior. 

Three  geological  functions  of  lakes  art  (1)  to  arrest  and 
equalize  tho  drainage  by  regulating  the  outflow  and  pro 
Anting  or  lessening  the  destructive  effects  of  floods*;  (2) 
to  filter  river  water  and  permit  of  the  undisturbed  accumu- 
lation of  new  deposits,  which  in  some  modem  cases  may 
cover  thousands  of  square  miles  of  surface,  and  might  attain 

»  Winds,  by  Mowing  atrocity  down  tho  length  of  a  lake,  aomf  tim» 
tootlderaMy  Increase  for  the  Um  being  the  Yolnreo  of  th«  outflow. 
If  till  t*k«  l.laco  colneldontly  with  a  heavy  rainfall,  tho  flood  of  Ibe 
rivw  i.  groatly  oojroiontod.    Th«e  foataroo  aionoUood  In  Loch  Toy 


a  thickness  of  nearly  3000  feet  (Lake  Superior  has  so  area 
of  32,000  square  miles  ;  Lago  Maggiore  is  2800  fact  deep) ; 
(3)  to  furnish  an  abode  for  a  lacustrine  fauna  and  flora,  to 
receive  tho  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  washed  down 
from  the  surrounding  country,  and  to  entomb  all  these  or- 
ganisms in  tho  growing  deposits,  so  as  to  preserve  a  record 
of  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  period.  The  deposits  in  lake* 
consist  of  alternations  of  sand,  silt,  mud,  and  gravel,  with 
occasional  irregular  seams  of  vegetable  matter,  and  layers  of 
calcareous  marl  formed  from  the  accumulation  of  lacustrino 
shells,  Snlomottraea,  Ac,  In  a  lake  receiving  ranch  sedi- 
ment thore  wul  be  little  or  no  marl  formed,  at  least  not 
during  the  time  when  the  sediment  is  being  deposited.  Im 
clear  lakes,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  ia  very  little  sedi- 
ment or  Where  it  only  comas  occasional h/  at  wide  intervale 
of  flood,  beds  of  white  marl,  formed  entirely  of  organic  re- 
mains, may  gather  on  the  bottom  to  a  depth  of  many  yards. 

3.  Bait  LaJca  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— (a) 
thoso  which  owe  their  saltnees  to  the  evaporation  and  con- 
centration of  the  fresh  water  poured  iuto  them  by  their 
feeders ;  and  (6)  those  which  were  originally  parts  of  the 
ocean.  Salt  lakes  of  the  first  kind  are  abundantly  scattered 
over  the  inland  areas  of  drainage  in  the  heart  of  conti- 
nents, as  in  the  great  Lake  of  Utah,  and  numerora  other 
minor  lakes  in  North  America,  and  tho  abundant  salt  lakes 
of  the  great  plateau  of  Central  Asia.  These  sheets  of  water 
were  doubtless  fresh  at  first,  but  they  have  progressively  in- 
creased in  salinity,  because  though  tho  water  is  evaj 


into  waves 
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as  fast  aa  it  ia  received,  there  is  no  escape  for  the  dii 
salts,  which  consequently  remain  in  the  increasingly  concen- 
trated liquid.  Salt  lakes  of  the  second  class  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number.  In  their  case  portions  of  the  sen 
have  been  isolated  by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
these  detached  areas,  exposed  to  evaporation,  which  is  only 
partially  compensated  by  inflowing  rivers,  have  shrunk  in 
level,  and  at  the  same  time  have  sometimes  grown  much 
aalter  than  the  parenl  ocean.  The  Caspian  Sea,  ISO.OOt 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  with  a  maximum  depth  of  from 
2000  to  3000  feet,  ia  a  magnificent  example.  The  shells 
are  chiefly  the  same  as  those  still  living  in  tho  Black  Sea. 
Banks  of  them  may  be  traced  between  the  two  seas,  with 
salt  lakes  and  marshes  and  other  evidence  to  prove,  not  only 
that  the  Caspian  was  once  joined  to  the  main  ocean,  but 
that  a  great  firth  ran  up  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
possibly  stretched  completely  across  what  are  now  the 
Bteppes  and  plains  of  the  Tundras  till  it  merged  into  the 


Arctic  Sea.  Even  at  present,  by  means  of 
ing  the  rivers  Volga  and  Dwina,  vessels  cai_  , 
Caspian  into  the  White  Sea.  But  tho  surface  of  the  Caspian 
is  now  more  than  80  fast  below  that  of  the  Black  Sea.  At 
present  the  amount  of  water  supplied  by  rivers  to  the 
Caspian  jnst  balances  that  removed  by  evaporation,  so  that 
tho  level  appears  to  be  no  longer  sinking.  But  though, 
owing  to  the  enormous  volume  of  fresh  water  poured  into 
it  by  these  rivers,  the  Caspian  is  not  as  a  whole  so  salt  as 
ibe  main  ocean,  and  still  less  so  than  tho  Mediterranean, 
nevertheless  the  inevitable  result  of  evaporation  ia  there 
manifested.  Along  the  shallow  pools  which  border  this  sea  a 
constant  deposition  of  salt  is  taking  place,  forming  sometime* 
a  pan  or  layer  of  rose-coloured  crystals  on  the  bottom,  or 
gradually  getting  dry.and  covered  with  drift  sand.  This  con- 
centration of  the  water  is  still  more  marked  in  the  great 
offshoot  called  tho  Karaboghaz,  which  is  connected  with  tho 
middle  basin  of  the  Caspian  by  a  channel  160  yards  wide  and 
5  feet  deep.  Through  this  narrow  mouth  there  flows  from 
tho  main  aea  a  constant  current,  which  Von  Beer  estimated 
to  carry  daily  iuto  tho  Karaboghaz  350.000  tons  of  aaJL 
An  appreciable  increase  of  the  saline*,  of  that  gulf  has  bc«> 
noticed  •  seals,  which  once  frequented  it,  have  forsaken  its 
barren  shores.    Layers  of  salt  are  gathering  on  the  mud  at 
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tlie  bottom,  and  the  sounding-line,  when  scarcely  out  of  the 
water,  is  covered  with  saline  crystals.1  These  facts  famish 
an  illustration  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  rock- 
salt  deposits  in  the  New  Red  Sandstone  and  other  geological 
formations  were  probably  accumulated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  saline 
materials  in  the  waters  of  some  salt  lutes : — 
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II  FRESH  WATER  IS  THE  SOLID  STATE — ICR. 

Fresh  water  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when  it 
reaches  a  temperature  of  32*  Fahr.,  posses  into  the  solid 
state  by  crystallizing  into  ice.  In  this  condition  it  performs 
a  series  of  important  geological  operations  before  being  agnin 
melted  and  relegated  to  the  general  mass  of  liquid  terrestrial 
waters.  Fire  conditions  under  which  ice  occurs  on  the 
land  deserve  notice,  viz.,  frost,  frozen  rivers  and  lakes, 
bail,  snow,  and  glaciers. 

1.  Fm$t.— Water  in  freezing  expands.  If  it  be  confined 
in  such  a  way  that  expansion  ii  impossible,  it  remains  liquid 
even  at  temperatures  far  below  the  freezing  point ;  but  the 
instant  that  the  pressure  is  removed  this  chilled  water 
becomes  solid  ice.  There  is  a  constant  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  water  to  become  solid,  and  very  considerable  pressure 
is  needed  to  counterbalance  its  expansive  power.  The 
lower  the  temperature  the  greater  this  exerted  pressure 
becomes.  At  a  temperature  of  SO*  Fahr.  the  pressure  must 
amount  to  146  atmospheres,  or  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
ice  a  mile  high,  or  138  tons  on  the  square  foot  Consc- 
quently  when  the  water  freezes  at  a  lower  temperature  its 
pressure  on  the  walls  of  iLs  enclosing  cavity  must  exceed 
138  tons  on  the  square  foot.  Bomb  shells  and  cannon 
filled  with  water  and  hermetically  Bealed  have  been  burst 
in  strong  frosts  by  the  expansion  of  the  freezing  water 
within  them.  It  is  easy  to  see,  therefore,  that  we  have  here 
a  geological  agent  of  great  potency.  It  is  true  that  in 
nature  the  enormous  pressures  which  can  be  obtained  arti- 
ficially occur  rarely  or  not  at  all,  because  the  spaces  into 
which  water  penetrates  can  hardly  ever  be  so  securely 
closed  as  to  permit  the  water  to  be  cooled  down  very  con- 
siderably below  32*  Fahr.  before  freezing.  Still  ice  form- 
ing at  even  two  or  thrco  degrees  below  the  freezing  point 
exerts  an  enormous  disruptive  force. 

Soils  and  rocks  are  all  porous,  and  usually  contain  a  good 
deal  of  moisture.  When'  frost  congeals  this  interstitial 
water,  the  particles  of  the  soil  or  rock  are  pushed  asunder 
by  the  expanding  ice ;  their  cohesion  is  loosened  or  destroyed, 
so  that  when  a  thaw  comes,  they  seem  as  if  they  have  been 
ground  down  in  a  mortar.  Water  lodges  also  in  the  numer- 
ous joints  and  crevices  of  rocks.  Freezing  there,  it  exerts 
great  pressure  upon  the  walls  between  which  it  lies,  pushing 
them  asunder  as  if  a  wedge  were  driven  between  them. 

1  Carpenter,  Journ.  Qtog.  Sot.,  rot  iriii.,  No.  4,  qnoting  from 
Ton  Basr's  "  Ka8pU<*«  SlodicJi,"  Ui  Bull  Acnti.  Sei.  St  Petenburg, 


When  this  ice  melts,  the  separated  masses  do  not  return  to 
their  original  position.  Their  centre  of  gravity  in  succes- 
sive  winters  becomes  more  and  more  displaced,  until  the 
sundered  masses  fall  apart  Iu  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  winters  are  severe,  and  in  high  latitudes,  a  great 
deal  of  waste  is  thus  produced  on  exposed-  cliffs  aud  looso 
blocks  of  rock.  Some  measure  of  its  magnitude  may  be 
seen  in  the  heaps  of  angular  rubbish  which  in  these 
regions  are  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  the  foot  of 
crags  and  steep  vlopes.  At  Spitsbergen  and  on  the  coast 
of  Greenland  the  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  frost  is 
enormous.  The  short  and  warm  summer,  melting  the  snow, 
fills  the  pores  and  joints  of  the  rocks  with  water,  which 
when  it  freezes  splits  off  large  blocks  of  rock  from  the  hills, 
and  sends  them  to  the  base  of  the  declivities,  where  thev 
are  further  broken  up  by  the  somo  cause. 

2.  Fvoitn  Rivera  and  Lake*. — Tn  countries  where  the 
winter  temperature  falls  considerably  below  32*  Fahr.,  the 
lakes  end  rivers  become  solidly  frozen  over.  The  amount 
of  geological  change  effected  during  the  process  is  probably 
hardly  appreciable.  But  when  the  ice  breaks  up  in  spring 
its  power  as  a  geological  agent  becomes  apparent  In  lakes, 
such  as  Lake  Superior,  the  ice  in  forming  encloses  beach- 
pebbles  and  boulders,  and  when  thaw  sets  in,  floats  these  off, 
so  as  either  to  drop  them  in  deeper  water  or  to  strand  them 
on  some  other  part  of  the  coast.  Should  a  gale  arise  during 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  vast  piles  of  the  latter,  with 
miugled  gravel  and  boulders,  may  be  driven  ashore  and 
pushed  up  the  beach.  By  this  means  blocks  of  stone,  even 
of  considerable  size, ore  sometimes  forced  to  a  great  height 
inland  on  some  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  tearing  up  the  soil 
on  their  way,  and  helping  to  form  a  bank  abovo  the  water 
level  It  has  been  observed  that  during  a  severe  frost  ice 
occasionally  forms  on  the  bottoms  of  rivers  waere  it  encloses 
stones  and  large  boulders.  These  are  borne  up  to  the  sur- 
face in  cakes  of  ground-ice  to  join  the  rest  of  the  super- 
ficial ice-borne  detritus.  Great  damago  is  frequently  done 
to  quays  and  bridges  in  Canada  by  masses  of  river-ice  driven 
against  them  on  the  arrival  of  spring.  Reference  has  already 
been  made  to  the  increased  power  of  transport  and  erosion 
acquired  by  rivers  liable  to  bo  frozen  over,  and  especially 
when  their  ice  is  broken  up  in  the  higher  parts  of  their 
courses,  before  it  gives  way  in  the  lower. 

2  Hail. — When  rain  or  aqueous  vapour  is  cooled  down 
in  the  atmosphere  to  the  freezing  point  of  water,  it  is 
frozen,  and  falls  to  the  earth  as  hail  or  snow.  The  forma- 
tion of  hail  is  not  yet  well  understood.  It  is  chiefly  in 
summer  and  during  thunderstorms  that  hail  falls.  When 
the  pellets  of  ice  are  frozen  together  so  as  to  reach  the 
ground  in  lumps  as  largo  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  or  larger,  great 
damage  is  often  done  to  cattle,  flying  birds,  and  vegetation. 
Trees  have  their  leaves  and  fruit  torn  off.  and  farm  crops 
are  beaten  down. 

4.  Snow.— In  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  whet*, 
either  from  geographical  position  or  from  elevation  into  the 
upper  cold  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  is  below  the  freezing  point  the  condensed 
moisture  falls  chiefly  as  snow,  and  remains  in  great  measure 
unmelted  throughout  the  year.  A  line  can  be  traced  below 
which  the  summer  heat  suffices  to  cause  the  disappearance  of 
the  snow,  but  above  which  the  snow  continues  to  cover  the 
whole  or  great  part  of  the  surface.  This  line  has  received 
the  name  of  the  euow-line,  or  line  of  perpetual  snow.  It 
comes  down  to  the  sea  within  the  polar  circles.  Between 
these  limits  it  rises  gradually  in  level  till  it  reaches  its 
highest  elevation  in  tropical  latitudes.  In  northern  Scandi- 
navia it  is  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  cea.  None  of  tho 
British  mountains  quite  reach  it.  In  the  Alps  it  stands  at 
8500  feet  on  the  Andes  at  18,000  feet,  and  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  tho  Himalayas  at  19,000  feet 
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Snowexhibitstwo  different  kiuds  of  geological  behaviour, 
one  conservative,  the  other  destructive.  Lying  stationary 
and  uniuelted  it  exercises  a  protective  influence  on  the  face 
of  the  laud,  shielding  rocks,  soils,  and  vegetation  from  the 
effects  of  frost  On  low  grounds  this  is  doubtless  its  chief 
function.  When  snow  falls  in  a  partially  melted  state  it 
is  apt  to  accumulate  on  branches  and  leaves,  until  by  its 
weight  it  breaks  them  off,  or  even  bears  dowu  entire  trees. 
SnuCT  which  falls  thickly  on  steep  mountain  slopes  is  fre- 
quently daring  spring  and  summer  detached  in  large  sheets. 
These  rath  down  the  declivities  as  avalanclu*,  and  often 
create  ranch  destruction  of  trees,  soil,  crops,  and  houses  in 
their  course.  Another  indirect  effect  of  snow  is  seen  in  the 
andden  rise  of  the  rivers  when  warm  weather  rapidly  melts 
the  mountain  snows.  Many  summer  Hoods  are  caused  in 
this  way  in  Switzerland. 

6.  Glaciert. — (1.)  Nature  and  Origin.  ~A  glacier  it  a 
river  of  ice  formed  by  the  slow  movement  and  compression 
of  the  snow  which  by  gravitation  creeps  downward  into  a 
valley  descending  from  a  snow-field.    The  structure  and 
physics  of  glaciers  are  described  elsewhere  (see  Glaciers). 
From  a  geological  point  of  view  these  ice  rivers  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  drainage  of  the  snow-fall  above  the  snow-line, 
us  rivers  are  the  drainage  of  tho  rainfall  In  a  mountainous 
ach  as  tho  Alps,  or  a  table-land  like  Scandinavia, 
a  considerable  mass  of  ground  lies  above  the  snow- 
e  varieties  of  glaciers  have  been  observed,  (a.) 
Glaciers  of  the  first  order,  where  the  ice-river  comes  down 
well  below  tho  snow  aud  extends  into  the  valley,  even  it 
may  be  far  below  the  upper  limits,  of  cultivation,  or  in 
northern  regions  approaches  or  even  reaches  the  sea.  In 
tho  Alps  such  glaciers  may  be  20  or  30  miles  long,  by  a 
mile  or  mora  wide,  and  GOO  feet  or  more  deep.  (6.)  GJaciers 
of  the  second  order,  which  hardly  creep  beyond  the  high 
recesses  wherein  they  are  formed,  and  do  not  therefore  reach 
as  far  as  tho  nearest  valley.    Many  beautiful  examples  of 
this  type  may  be  seen  along  the  steep  declivities  which 
intervene  between  the  snow-covered  plateau  of  Arctic  Nor- 
way and  the  sea.    (c.)  Re-cemented  glaciers,  consisting 
of  fragments  which  fall  from  an  ice-cliff  crowning  preci- 
pices of  rock,  and  are  re-frozen  at  the  bottom  into  a  solid 
mass,  creeping  downward  as  a  glacier  usually  of  the  second 
order.    Probably  the  best  illustrations  in  Europe  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Nos,  Fjord,  and  other  parts  of  the  north  of 
Norway.    In  some  cases  a  cliff  of  blue  ice  appears  at  the 
top  of  the  precipice, — the  edge  of  the  great  "  snee-fond,"  or 
■now-field, — while  several  hundred  feet  below,  in  the  corrie 
or  cwm  at  tho  bottom,  lies  the  re-cemented  glacier  (glacier 
rtmmii  of  the  Swiss),  white  at  its  upper  edge,  but  acquir- 
ing somewhat  of  the  characteristic  blue  gleam  of  compact 
ice  as  it  moves  towards  its  lower  margin. 

But  it  is  in  high  Arctic,  and  Btill  more  in  Antarctic 
Ltitudcs  that  land-ice,  formed  from  thedraiuage  of  a  great 
snow-field,  attains  its  greatest  dimensions.  The  bind  in 
these  regions  is  completely  buried  under  an  ice-cap,  which 
ranges  in  thickness  up  to  a  depth  (in  the  South  Polar 
circle)  of  10,000  feet  (2  miles)  or  even  more.  Greenland 
lies  under  such  a  pall  of  snow  that  all  its  inequalities,  save 
the  mere  Htccp  mountain  peaks,  are  concealed.  The  suow 
creeping  down  the  slopes,  aud  mounting  over  the  minor 
hills,  passes  beneath  by  pressure  into  compact  ice.  From 
the  niiin  valleys  great  glaciers  like  vast  tongues  of  ice, 
2000  or  3000  feet  thick,  and  sometimes  50  miles  or  more 
in  breadth,  push  out  to  sea,  whore  they  break  off  in  huge 
fragments,  which  float  away  as  icebergs. 

A  glacier,  like  a  river,  is  always  in  motion,  though  so 
slowly  that  it  seems  to  be  solid  and  stationary.  The  motion 
also,  like  that  of  a  river,  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  unequal 
in  the  different  parts,  tho  centre  moving  faster  then  the 
aides  and  bottom.    This  important  fact  w  first  ascertained 
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through  accurate  measurement  by  J.  D.  Forbes,  who  found 
that  iu  the  Merde  Glace  of  Chamvuui,  the  mean  daily  rate 
of  motion  in  the  summer  and  autumn  was  from  20  to  27 
inches  iu  the  centre,  and  from  13  to  19  \  near  the  side. 
Tho  consequence  of  this  differential  motion  is  seen  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  rubbish  thrown  down  at  the 
end  of  a  glacier,  which  often  present  a  horse-shoe  shape, 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  end  of  the  ice  by  which  theyi 
were  discharged. 

There  are  some  features  of  geological  importance  also  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  ice  as  it  descends  its  valley.  When 
it  has  to  travel  over  a  very  uueven  floor,  some  portions  may 
get  embayed,  while  ovorlying  parts  slide  over  them  A, 
massive  ice-sheet  may  thus  have  many  local  eddies  in  its' 
lower  portions,  the  ice  there  even  travelling  for  various 
distances,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  obliquely) 
to  the  general  flow  of  the  main  mass.    In  descending  by  a 
steep  slope  from  an  upper  to  a  lower  and  more  level  part 
of  its  course,  a  glacier  becomes  a  mass  of  fissured  ice  in 
great  confusion.    It  descends  by  a  slowly  creeping  ice-fall, 
where  a  river  would  shoot  over  in  a  rushing  waterfall.  A 
little  below  the  fall  the  fractured  ice  is  pressed  together 
again  into  a  solid  ma^s  as  before.    The  body  of  jthe  glacier 
throughout  its  length  is  traversed  by  a  set  of  fissures  called 
ertvaue*,  which,  though  at  first  as  close  fitting  as  cracks  in 
a  sheet  of  glass,  widen  by  degrees  as  the  glacier  moves  on, 
till  they  form  wide  yawning  chasms,  reaching,  it  may  be, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ice,  and  travelling  down  with  the 
glacier,  but  apt  to  be  effaced  by  the  pressing  of  their  walla 
together  again  as  the  glacier  winds  down  its  valley.  The 
glacier  continues  to  descend  until  it  reaches  that  point 
where  the  supply  of  ice  is  just  equalled  by  the  liquefaction. 
There  it  ends,  and  its  place  down  the  rest  of  the  valley  ia 
taken  by  the  tumultuous  river  of  muddy  water  which 
escapes  from  under  the  melting  extremity  of  the  ice.  A 
prolonged  augmentation  of  the  snow-fall  will  send  the  foot 
of  the  glacier  further  dowu  the  valley;  a  diminution  of  the 
snowfall  w  itb  a  general  rise  of  temperature  will  cause  it  to 
retreat  farther  up.  * 

(2.)  Work  done  by  Glaciers. — Glaciers  have  two  import- 
ant geological  teaks  to  perform, — (1)  to  carry  the  debris 
of  the  mounUins  down  to  lower  levels;  and  (2)  to  > 
their  beds. 

a.  Transport. — This  takes  plaoe  chiefly  on  the 
of  the  glacier.  Descending  its  valley,  the  glacier  receives 
and  bears  along  on  its  margin  the  earth,  stones,  and  rubbish 
which,  loosened  by  frost,  or  washed  down  by  rain  and  rills, 
slip  from  the  cliffs  and  slopes  to  tho  level  of  the  ice.  In 
this  part  of  its  work  the  glacier  resembles  a  river  which 
carries  down  branches  and  leaves  from  the  woods  on  its 
banks.  Most  of  the  detritus  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  ice. 
It  includes  huge  masses  of  rock,  sometimes  aa  big  as  a  large 
cottage,  all  which,  though  seemingly  at  rest,  are  slowly 
travelling  down  the  valley  with  the  ice,  and  liable  at  any 
moment  to  slip  into  the  crevasses  which  may  open  below 
them.  When  they  thus  disappear  they  may  descend  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ice,  and  move  with  it  along  the  rocky  floor, 
which  ia  no  doubt  the  fate  of  the  smaller  stones  and  sand, 
Bnt  the  large  stones  seem  sometimes  at  least  to  be  cast  up 
again  by  the  ice  to  the  surface  of  the  glacier  at  a  lower 
part  of  its  course.  Whother,  therefore,  on  the  ice,  in  the 
ice,  or  under  the  ice,  a  vast  quantity  of  detritus1  is  con- 
tinually travelling  with  the  glacier  down  towards  the 
plains.  The  rubbish  lying  on  the  surface  Is  called  moraine 
stuff.  Naturally  it  accumulates  on  either  side  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  forms  the  so-called  httml  w  r  uW 
When  two  glaciers  unite,  their  two  adjacent  lateral  moraines 
are  brought  together,  and  travel  thereafter  down  the  centre 
of  tho  glacier  as  a  medial  moram*.  A  glacier,  funned  by 
the  union  of  many  tributaries  in  its  upper  irarU,  may  have 
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many  medial  lines  of  moraine,  so  many  indeed  as  some- 
times to  be  entirely  covered  with  debris  to  the  complete 
concealment  of  tho  ico.  At  such  parts  the  glacier  resembles 
a  bare  field. or  oarthy  plain  rather  than  a  solid  mass  of  clear 
ice  of  which  only  the  surface  is  dirty  with  rubbish.  At 
the  point  where  the  glacier  ends,  the  pile  of  loose  materials 
is  tumbled  upon  the  valley  iu  what  is  called  the  terminal 
moraine. 

In  inch  comparatively  small  and  narrow  ice  sheets  as  the 
present  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  tho  rock-bottom  on  which 
the  ice  moves  is  usually,  as  far  as  it  can  be  examined,  swept 
clean  by  the  trickle  or  rush  of  water  over  it  from  the  melt- 
ing ice.  But  when  the  ice  does  not  flow  in  a  mere  big 
drain  (which,  after  all,  the  largest  Alpine  valley  really  is), 
but  overspreads  a  wide  area  of  uneven  ground,  tnere  cannot 
fail  to  be  a  great  accumulation  of  rubbish  here  and  there 
underneath  it.  When  the  broad  central  plain  of  Switzer- 
land between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  was  filled  with  ice,  the 
certainly  pushed  a  vast  deal  of  mud,  sand,  and 
the  floor  of  the  valley.  This  material  is 
to  Swiss  geologists  as  the  moraine  profonde  or 
Grundmordne. 1 

When  from  any  cause  a  glacier  dimi niches  in  size,  it  may 
drop  its  blocks  upon  the  sides  of  its  valley,  and  leave  them 
there  sometimes  in  the  most  threatening  positions.  Such 
stranded  Btones  are  known  as  percfied  block*.  They 
abound  in  the  Swiss  valleys,  extending  even  across  the 
great  plain  of  Switzerland,  and  appearing  in  numbers 
high  upon  the  flanks  of  the  Jura.  Since  the  latter  moun- 
consist  chiofly  of  limestone,  and  the  blocks  axe  of 
i  crystalline  rocks  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Alps,  the  proof  of  transport  is  irrefragable.  The  agent 
of  removal  is  now  recognized  to  have  been  an  enormous  ex- 
tension  of  the  glacier  system  of  the  Alps,  whereby  the  whole 
country  was  buried  under  snow  and  ico.  Similar  evidence 
abounds  in  the  valleys  among  tho  mountainous  parts  of 
Britain,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe  snd  America, 
no  longer  the  abode  of  glaciers. 

6.  Erosion.^ The  manner  in  which  glacier  ice  erodes  its 
channel  differs  in  many  respects  from  thst  in  uso  by  any 
other  geological  agent,  and.  forma  therefore  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing features  of  ice-action.  This  erosion  is  effected 
not  by  the  mere  contact  and  pressure  of  the  ice  upon  the 
rocks,  though  undoubtedly  fragments  of  rock  must  now 
and  then  be  detached  from  this  cause.  It  is  by  means 
of  the  fine  sand,  stones,  and  blocks  of  rock,  which  fall 
between' the  ice  and  the  rocks  on  which  it  moves,  that  the 
grinding  work  of  the  glacier  is  done.  These  materials,  held 
by  the  ice  as  it  creeps  along,  are  pressed  against  the  rocky 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  valley  so  firmly  and  persistently  as 
to  descend  into  each  little  hollow  and  mount  over  each 
ridge,  yet  all  the  while  moving  along  steadily  in  one  domi- 
nant direction  with  the  general  movement  of  the  glaciers. 
As  a  result,  the  most  compact  resisting  rocks  are  ground 
down,  smoothed,  polished,  and  striated.  The  strise  vary 
from  such  fine  linos  as  may  be  made  by  the  smallest  grains 
of  quartz  up  to  deep  ruts  and  grooves.  They  sometimes 
cross  each  other,  one  set  partially  effacing  an  older  one,  and 
thus  pointing  to  shiftiogs  in  the  movement  of  the  ice.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  glacier,  hummocky  bosses  of  rock- 
having  smooth  undulating  forms  like  dolphins'  backs  are 
conspicuous.  These  have  received  the  name  of  rochet 
Moutonniet.  The  stones  by  which  this  scratching  and 
polishing  are  effected  suffer  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
They  are  ground  down  and  striated,  and  since  they  must 
move  in  the  line  of  least  resistance,  or  "end  on" 


on,"  their 

1  The  present  writer  txsmiiMd  in  1889  s  eharactenstlc  section  nf  It 
•v  Solothurn,  fall  of  scratched  atonaa  and  lying  oa  the  stnated 
1 ,  Of  rock  to  be  immediately  deecribed  a*  furthrr  characteristic 


striss  run  in  a  general  sense  lengthwise.  It  will  be  seen, 
when  we  corns  to  notice  the  traces  of  former  glaciers, 
how  important  is  the  evidence  given  by  these  striated 
stones. 

As  rocks  present  great  diversities  of  structure  and  hard- 
ness, and  consequently  vary  much  in  the  resistance  they  offer 
to  denudation,  they  are  necessarily  worn  down  unequally. 
The  softer,  more  easily  eroded  portions  are  scooped  out  by 
the  grinding  action  of  the  ice,  and  basin-shaped  or  various 
irregular  cavities  are  dng  ont  below  the  level  of  the  general 
surface.  Similar  effects  may  be  produced  by  an  augmented 
excavating  power  of  a  glacier,  as  where  the  ice  is  strangled 
in  some  narrow  part  of  a  valley,  or  where,  from  change  in 
declivity,  it  U  allowed  to  accumulate  in  greater  mass  as  it 
moves  more  slow  ly  onward.  Such  hollows,  on  the  retirement 
of  the  ice,  become  receptacles  for  water,  and  form  pools,  tarns, 
or  lakes,  unless  indeed  they  chance  to  have  been  already 
filled  up  with  glacial  rubbish.  It  is  now  some  years  since 
Professor  A.  C.  Bamsay  drew  attention  to  this  peculiar 
power  of  land-ico,  and  affirmed  that  the  abundance  of  ex- 
cavated rock-basins  in  northern  Europe  and  America  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  regions  had  been  extensively 
eroded  by  sheets  of  land-ice.  This  glaciation  was  doe  not 
to  independent  glaciers  but  to  the  pressure  and  griuding 
power  of  vast  masses  of  contiuental  ice  In  short  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America  must  have 
been  in  a  condition  like  that  of  North  Greenland  at  the 

E resent  day.  It  is  therefore  among  the  ice-fields  of  Green- 
md  rather  than  among  the  valley  glaciers  of  isolated 
mountain-groups  that  we  ought  to  look  for  analogies  to  the 
operations  which  produced  the  widespread  general  glacia- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  rock-basins.  A  single  valley 
glacier  retires  towards  its  parent  snow-field  as  the  climate 
ameliorates,  leaving  its  rochet  movtonniet,  moraine-mounds, 
and  rock -basins,  yet  at  times  discharging  its  water-drainage 
in  such  a  way  perhaps  as  to  sweep  down  the  moraine-mounds, 
fill  np  the  basins,  bury  the  ice-worn  hummocks  of  rock,  and 
strew  the  valley  with  gravel,  earth,  sand,  and  big  blocks  of 
rock.  Hence  the  actual  floor  of  the  glacier  is  apt  to  be 
very  much  obscured.  But  in  the  esse  or  a  vast  sheet  of 
land-ice  covering  continuously  a  wide  region,  there  can  be 
bnt  little  superficial  debris.  When  auch  a  mass  of  ice  retires 
it  must  lenve  behind  it  an  ice-worn  surface  of  country  more 
or  leas  strewn  with  the  subsoil  which  accumulated  under 
the  ke  and  was  pushed  along  by  it.  This  infra-glacial 
detritus  forms  the  Grundmordne  (moraine  profonde)  or 
bottom  moraine.  We  know  as  yet  very  little  regarding  its 
formation  in  Greenland.  Moat  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
it  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  tilt  or  boulder-clay  of 
Britain,  which  is  belioved  to  represent  the  bottom  moraine 
of  an  ancient  ico-sheet.  In  countries  where  true  boulder- 
clay  occurs,  numerous  rock-basins  are  commonly  to  he  met 
with  among  the  uncovered  portions  of  the  rocks. 

The  abundant  fine  sediment  which  gives  the  character- 
isttc  milky  turbidity  to  all  streams  that  escape  from  the 
melting  ends  of  glaciers  is  an  index  of  the  amount  of 
erosion  unceasingly  effected  by  the  ice.  From  the  end  of 
the  Aer  glacier,  for  example,  though  by  no  means  one  of 
the  largest  in  SwJteerland,  it  has  been  estimated  that  there 
escape  every  day  in  the  month  of  August  2  million  cubic 
metres  (440  million  gallons)  of  water,  containing  261,374 
kilogrammes  f280  tons>  of  sand; 

B.  Oobanic  Watbxb. 

The  arc*,  depth,  temperature,  density,  and  composition 
of  the  sea  have  been  already  treated  of  in  part  iL  Viewed 
as  a  dynamical  agent  in  geology,  the  ocean  may  be  studied 
under  two  aspects— <1)  its  movements,  and  (2)  its  geological 
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I. 

These  may  be  grasped  as— (1)  tides,  (2)  currents,  and 
(3)  wavf-A 

1.  Tides. — Thew  are  oscillations  of  the  mass  of  the 
ocsanic  waters  caused  by  thu  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 
W'e  have  at  present  to  deal  with  them  merely  in  so  far  as 
their  geological  bearings  are  concerned.  In  a  wide  deep 
ocean  the  tidal  elevation  probably  produces  no  perceptible 
geological  change.  It  passes  at  a  great  speed;  in  the 
Atlantic  its  rate  is  500  geographical  miles  an  hour.  But  as 
this  is  merely  the  passing  of  an  oscillation  whereby  the 
particles  of  water  are  gently  raised  up  aud  let  down  again, 
thero  can  hardly  be  any  appreciable  effect  upon  the  deep 
ocean  bottom.  When,  however,  the  tidal  wave  enters  a 
narrow  and  shallow  sea,  it  has  to  accommodates  itself  to  a 
smaller  channel,  and  encounters,  more  and  more  the  friction 
of  the  bottom.  Hence,  while  its  rate  of  motion  is  dimin- 
ished, its  height  and  force  are  increased.  It  is  in  shallow 
water  and  along  the  shores  of  the  land  that  the  tides  acquire 
their  main  geological  importance,  They  there  show  them- 
selves in  an  alternate  advance  upon  and  retreat  from  the 
coast  Their  upper  limit  has  received  the  name  of  kigk- 
wtler  mark,  their  lower  that  of  Une  water  mart,  the  «i>ace 
between  being  termed  tho  beach.  If  the  coast  is  precipitous, 
a  beach  can  only  occur  in  the  shelving  bays  and  creeks, 
since  elsewhere  tho  tides  will  rise  and.  fall  <  gainst  a  face  of 
roc  Ir,  as  they  do  on  the  piers  and  bulwark*  of  a  port.  On 
such  rocky  coasts  the  line  of  high  water  id  sometimes  ad- 
mirably defined  by  the  grey  crust  of  barnacles  adhering  to 
the  rocks.  Where  the  bench  is  Sat,  and  thj  rise  and  fall 
of  the  tide  great,  an  area  of  several  hundrea  square  miles 
of  sand  or  mnd  may  be  laid  bare  in  one  bay  ai  low-water. 

The  heijht  of  the  tide  varies  from  zero  up  to  60  or  70  feet 
It  is  greatest  where,  from  the  form  of  the  land,  the  tidal  wave 
is  cooped  up  within  a  narrow  inlet  or  estuary.  Under  such 
circumstances  tho  advancing  lido  sometimes  gathers  itself 
into  one  or  more  largo  waves,  and  rushes  furiously  np  be- 
tween the  converging  shores.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  "bore" 
of  the  Severn,  which  rises  Ui  a  hoight  of  9  feet,  while  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide  there  amounts  to  40  feet  In  like  manner 
the  tides  which  enter  tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  between  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  get  more  and  more  cooped  up 
as  they  ascend  that  strait,  till  they  reach  a  height  of  70  feet. 

While  the  tidal  swelling  is  increased  in  height  by  the 
shallowness  and  convergence  of  the  shores,  it  gains  at  the 
iame  time  force  and  rapidity.  No  longer  a  mere  oscillation 
or  pulsation  of  the  great  ocean,  the  tide  acquires  a  true 
movement  of  translation,  and  gives  rise  to  currents  which 
rush  past  headlands  and  through  narrows  in  powerful 
currents  and  eddies.  Tho  rocky  and  intricate  navigation 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  and  Scandinavia  furnishes  many 
admirable  illustrations  of  the  rapidity  of  those  tidal  currents. 
The  famous  whtrpool  of  Oorryvreckao,  tho  lurking  eddies 
in  the  Kyle*  of  Skye,  tho  breakers  at  tho  Bore  of  Duncans- 
bay,  and  the  tumultuous  tideway,  grimly  named  by  the 
northern  fishermen  the  Merry  Men  of  Mey,  in  the  Pentland 
Firth,  bear  witness  to  tho  strength  of  thepo  soa  rivers.  At 
the  last-mentioned  strait  the  current  at  its  strongest  runs 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour,  which  is  fully  three  times 
the  speed  of  most  of  our  larger  rivers. 

2.  CvrrtnU. — Recent  researches  in  ocean  temperature 
have  disclosed  the  remarkable  fact  that  beneath  the  surface 
iayer  of  water  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  latitude 
there  lies  a  vast  mass  of  cold  water,  the  bottom  tempera- 
ture of  every  ocean  in  free  communication  with  the  poles 
being  little  aboA  e  and  sometimes  actually  below  the  freezing 
roint  of  fresh  water.  Iu  the  North  Atlantic  a  temperature 
.  f  40°  Fabr.  is  reached  at  an  average  dtipth  of  about  800 
tilh.>ms.  »U  beneath  that  depth  being  progressively  colder. 


In  tho  equatorial  parts  of  the  same  ocean  the  same  tempera- 
tare  comes  to  within  300  fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the 
South  Atlantic,  off  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  mass  of  cold 
water  (below  40*)  comes  likewise  to  about  300  fathoms  from 
the  surface  This  distribution  of  temperature  proves  thai 
there  must  be  a  transference  of  cold  polar  water  towards  the 
equator,  for  in  the  first  place  the  temperature  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  ocean  is  much  lower  than  that  which  is  normal 
to  each  latitude,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  lower  than 
that  of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  underneath. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  water  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator  requires  a  return  movement  of  compensation 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  and  this  must  take  place  in 
the  superficial  strata  of  the  ocean.  Apart  therefore  from 
those  rapid  river-like  streams  which  traverse  the  ocean,  and 
to  which  the  name  of  mrrents  is  given,  there  mur*  ^e  a 
general  drift  of  warm  surface  water  towards  the  poles. 
This  is  doubtless  most  markedly  the  case  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  whore  besides  the  current  of  the  Gulf-stream  there 
is  a  prevalent  set  of  the  surface  waters  towards  the  north- 
east As  the  distribution  of  life  over  the  globe  is  everywhere 
so  dependent  upon  temperature,  it  becomes  of  the  highest 
interest  to  know  that  a  truly  arctic  submarine  climate  ex  ists 
everywhere  in  the  deeper  parte  of  the  sea.  With  such 
uniformity  of  temperature  we  may  anticipate  that  the 
abyssal  fauna  will  be  found  to  possess  a  corresponding 
sameness  of  character,  and  that,  arctic  types  may  bo  met 
with  even  on  tbe  ocean-bed  at  the  equator. 

But  besides  this  general  drift  or  set,  a  leading  part  in 
oceanic  circulation  is  taken  by  the  more  defined  streams 
termed  currents.  The  tidal  wave  only  becomes  one  of 
translation  as  it  passes  into  shallow  water,  and  is  thus  of 
but  local  consequence.  But  a  vast  body  of  water,  known 
as  the  Equatorial  Current,  moves  in  a  general  westerly 
direction  round  the  globe.  Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
continents  cross  its  path,  this  current  is  subject  to  consider- 
able deflexions.  Thus  that  portion  which  crosses  tbe 
Atlantic  from  tho  African  Bide  strikes  against  the  mass  of 
South  America  and  divides,  one  portion  turning  towards 
the  south  and  skirting  tho  shores  of  Brazil,  the'othcr  bend- 
ing north-westward  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  issuing 
thence  as  the  well-known  Gulf-stream,  This  equatorial 
water  is  comparatively  warm  and  light  At  tbe  same  time 
the  heavier  and  colder  polar  water  moveu  towards  thr 
equator,  sometimes  in  surface  currents  like  those  which 
skirt  the  eastern  aud  western  shores  of  Greenland,  but  more 
generally  as  a  cold  under-current  which  creeps  over  the 
floor  of  the  ocean  even  as  far  as  the  equator. 

Much  discussion  has  arisen  in  recent  years  as  to  the  cause 
of  oceanic  circulation.  Two  rival  theories  have  been  given. 
According  to  one  of  these  the  circulation  entirely  arises 
from- that  of  tho  sir.  The  trade-winds  blowing  from  either 
side  of  tho  equator  drive  tbe  water  before  them  until  the 
north-east  and  south-east  currents  unite  in  equatorial  lati- 
tudes into  one  broad  westerly-flowing  current  Owing  to 
tbe  form  of  the  land  portions  of  this  main  current  are 
deflected  into  temperate  latitudes,  and,  as  a  consequences 
portions  of  the  polar  water  require  to  move  towards  the 
equator  to  restore  tho  equilibrium.  According  to  the  other 
view  the  currents  arise  from  differences  of  temperature  (and 
according  to  some,  of  salinity  also);  the  warm  and  light 
equatorial  water  is  believed  to  stand  at  a  higher  Icvol  than 
tho  colder  and  heavier  polar  water ;  the  former,  therefore, 
flows  down  as  it  were  polewards,  while  the  hitter  moves  as 
a  bottom  inflow  towards  the  equator;  the  cold  bottom 
water  under  the  tropics  is  constantly  ascending  to  the  sur- 
face, whence,  after  being  heated,  it  drifts  away  towards  the 
pole,  end  on  being  cooled  down  there,  descends  and  begins 
another  journey  to  the  equator.  Thero  can  be  no  doubt 
I  that  the  winds  are  directly  the  cause  of  auch 
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tho  Gulf-stream,  and  therefore,  indirectly,  of  return  cold 
current*  from  the  polar  region*.  It  seems  hardly  less 
certain  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  of  density,  muat  occasion  movement*  in 
the  mass  of  the  oceanic  waters.  The  discussion  of  this 
subject,  however,  belongs  to  anothor  part  of  this  work.1 
Tho  main  facts  for  the  geological  reader  to  grasp  are — that 
a  system  of  circulation  exists  in  the  ocean ;  that  warm 
currents  move  round  the  equatorial  regions,  and  are  turned 
now  to  the  onp  side  now  to  the  other  by  the  form  of  the 
continents  along  and  round  which  they  sweep ;  that  cold 
currents  set  in  from  pole* to  equator;  and  that,  apart  from 
actual  currents,  there  appears  to  be  an  extremely  alow 
"creep"  of  the  polar  water  under  the  wanner  upper  layers 
towards  the  equator. 

3.  Wave*  and  Ground-Swell. — A  gentle  breese  curls  into 
ripples  tho  surface  of  water  over  which  it  blows.  A  strong 
gale  or  furious  storm  raises  the  surface  into  waves.  The 
agitation  of  tho  water  in  a  storm  is  prolonged  to  a  great 
distiBce  beyond  the  area  of  the  original  disturbance,  and 
then  takes  the  form  of  the  long  heaving  undulations  termed 
ground-swell  Waves  which  break  upon  the  land  are 
called  breakers,  and  the  same  name  is  applied  to  the 
ground-swell  as  it  bursts  into  foam  and  spray  upon  the 
rocks.  The  concussion  of  earthquakes  sometimes  gives  rise 
to  very  disastrous  earthquake-waves,  as  already  explained. 

The  height  and  force  of  waves  depend  upon  tho  breadth 
and  depth  of  sea  over  which  the  wind  has  driven  them,  and 
the  form  and  direction  of  the  coast-line.  The  longer  the 
"  fetch,"  and  the  deeper  the  water,  the  higher  the  waves. 
A  coast  directly  facing  the  prevalent  wind  will  have  larger 
waves  thau  a  neighbouring  shore  which  presents  itself 
at  an  angle  to  this  wind  or  bends  round  so  as  to  form  a 
lee-shore.  The  highest  waves  in  the  narrow  British  seas 
probably  never  exceed  IS  or  20  feet,  and  usually  fall  short 
of  that  amount  The  greatest  height  observed  by  Dr 
Scoresby  among  the  Atlantic  waves  was  43  feet.2 

Ground-swell  -propagated  across  a  broad  and  deep  ocean 
produces  by  far  the  most  imposing  breakers.  So  long  as 
tho  water  remains  deep  and  no  wind  blows,  the  only  trace 
of  the  passing  ground-swell  on  the  open  sea  is  the  huge 
broad  heaving:  of  the  surface.  But  when  the  water  shallows, 
the  superficial  part  of  the  swell  travelling  faster  than  the 
bottom  begins  to  curl  and  crest  as  a  huge  billow  or  wall  of 
water,  which  finally  bursts  with  enormous  force  against  the 
shore.  Such  billows,  even  when  no  wind  is  blowing,  often 
cover  the  cliffs  of  the  north  of  Scotland  with  sheets  of 
wator  and  foam  up  to  heights  of  100  or  even  nearly  200 
feet  At  Dunnet  Head  during  north  westerly  gales  the 
windows  of  the  lighthouse,  at  a  height  of  upwards  of  300 
feet  above  high-water  mark,  are  said  to  be  sometimes 
broken  by  stones  swept  up  the  cliffs  by  the  sheets  of  sea 
water  which  then  deluge  the  building. 

A  single  roller  of  tho  ground-swell  20  feet  high  falls, 
according  to  Mr  Scott  Russell,  with  a  pressure  of  about  a 
ion  on  every  square  foot  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson  conducted 
some  years  ago  a  sories  of  experiments  on  the  force  of  the- 
breakers  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea  coasts  of  Britain. 
The  avsrage  force  in  summor  was  found  in  the  Atlantic  to 
be  611  lb  per  square  foot,  while  in  winter  it  was  2036  lb, 
or  more  than  three  times  as  great.  But  on  several  occa- 
sions, both  in  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea,  tho  winter 
breakers  were  found  to  exert  a  pressure  of  thrco  tons  per 

'  The  render  may  corwitt  Mtory'i  Physical  b'eoyrapliv  of  the  &r>, 
hat  m;n  particularly  Dr  Carpenter'*  pipers  in  th*  vf  the 

,  V0-Y''''.T'y  f°r  1Sb9"'3.  «»<»  Journal  of  R.  {JeoTraphicrt  Socirtv 
for  IS,  1-7/,  on  the  iide  of  temperature  ;  and  Hcrschel's  Physical 
Ucojyyhy,  and  Dr  Cruil's  Climate  and  Tinus,  on  the  ■  ids  of  the  wind.. 

n r,t.  Assoc.         ,  1850,  P.  2*.    The  reader  will  find  a  taM*  of 
Uieota.rrKl  eights  of  wave*  round  Creat  Britain  in  Mr  T.  Steve:,  x.iiV 
:  oi>  Mart/ours,  p.  20. 


square  foot,  and  at  Dunbar  as  much  as  three  tons  and  a 
half.3  Besides  the  waves  produced  by  ordinary  wind  action, 
others  of  an  extraordinary  sixe  and  destructive  power  are 
occasionally  caused  by  a  violent  cyclone-storm.  The  mere 
diminution  of  atmospheric  pressure  in  a  cyclone  must  tend 
to  raise  the  level  of  the  ocean  within  the  cyclone  limits. 
But  the  further  furious  spiral  in-rushing  of  the  air  towards 
the  centre  of  the  low  pressure  area  drives  the  sea  onward, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  wave  or  succession  of  waves  having  great 
destructive  power.  Thus,  on  5th  October  1864,  during  a 
great  cyclone  which  passed  over  Calcutta,  the  sea  rose  in 
some  places  24  feet,  and  swept  everything  before  it  with 
irresistible  force,  drowning  upwards  of  48,000  people. 

4.  Ice  on  the  Sea.— In  this  plate  may  bo  moat  con- 
veniently noticed  the  origin  and  movements  of  the  ice  which 
in  circumpolar  latitudes  covers  the  sea.  This  ice  is  derived 
from  two  sources — (1)  the  freezing  of  the  sea  itself,  and 
(2)  the  seaward  prolongation  of  land-ice. 

1.  Three  chief  types  of  sea-ice  have  been  observed,  («.) 
In  the  Arctic  sounds  and  bays  the  littoral  waters  freeze  along 
the  shores  aud  form  a  cake  of  ice  which,  upborne  by  the 
tide  and  adhering  to  the  land,  is  thickened  by  successive 
additions  below,  as  well  as  by  snow  above,  until  it  forms  a 
shelf  of  ice  120  to  130  feet  broad  and  20  or  30  feet  high. 
This  shelf,  known  as  the  ice-foot,  sorves  as  a  platform  on 
which  the  abundant  debris  loosened  by  the  severe  frosts  of 
an  arctic  winter  gathers  at  tho  foot  of  the  cliffs.  It  is  more 
or  less  completely  broken  up  in  summer,  but  forms  again 
with  the  early  frosts  of  the  ensuing  autumn.  (6.)  The  sur- 
face of  the  open  sea  likewise  freezos  over  into  a  continuous 
solid  sheet  which  in  summer  breaks  up  into  separate  masses 
sometimes  of  largo  extent?  This  is  what  navigators  term 
floe-ice,  and  the  separate  floating  cakes  are  known  as  flat*. 
Ships  fixed  among  these  floes  have  boen  drifted  with  the  ice 
for  hundreds  of  miles  until  at  last  liberated  by  its  disrup- 
tion, (c.)  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Labrador  and 
elsewhere,  ice  has  been  observed  to  form  on  the  sea-bottom. 
It  is  known  as  ground-ice  or  anchor  ice.  In  the  Labrador 
fishing-grounds  it  forms  even  at  considerable  depths. 
Seals  caught  in  the  lines  at  those  depths  are  brought  up 
sometimes  solidly  frozen. 

2.  In  the  Arctic  regions  the  vast  glaciers  which  drain  the 
snow-fields  and  descend  to  the  sea  extend  for  some  distance 
from  the  land  until  large  fragments  break  off  and  float  away 
seawards.  These  detached  masses  are  icebergs.  Their 
shape  and  sixo  greatly  vary,  but  lofty  peaked  forms  are 
common,  and  they  sometimes  rise  from  200  to  300  fee* 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  only  about  a  ninth  part  of 
the  ice  appears  above  water,  theso  larger  bergs  must  some- 
times be  from  2000  to  3000  feet  thick  from  base  to  top. 
They  consequently  require  water  of  some  depth  to  float 
them,  but  they  are  often  seen  aground.  In  the  Antarctic 
regions,  where  one  vast  sheet  of  ice  envelops  the  land 
and  extends  into  the  sea  as  a  high  rampart  of  ice,  the 
detached  icebergs  often  reach  a  great  size,  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  freauency  of  a  flat  tabular  form. 

IL  Geological  v7obk  op  the  Ska. 

I.  tjrn.0ENCE  on  Climate. — Were  there  no  agencies  in 
nature  for  distributing  temperature,  there  would  be  a  regu- 
lar and  uniform  diminution  in  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture from  equator  to  poles,  and  the  isothermal  lines,  or  lines 
of  equal  beat,  would  coincide  with  lines  of  latitude.  But 
no  such  general  correspondence  actually  exists.  If  we  look 
at  a  chart  of  tho  globe  with  the  isothermal  lines  drawn 
across  it,  we  shall  find  that  their  divergences  from  the 
parallels  are  striking,  and  most  so  where  they  approach  and 
cross  the  ocean.    Currents  from  warm  regions  raise  tho 
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temperature  of  the  tracts  into  which  they  flow  ;  those 
cold  region*  lower  it  Tho  ocean,  in  short,  ia  the  great 
distributor  of  temperature  over  the  globe.  As  an  illustra- 
tion the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Atlantic  may  be  taken. 
The  cold  arctic  current  flowing  southward  along  the 
north-east  coast  of  America  reduces  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  that  region,  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Gulf -stream 
brings  to  the  shores  of  the  north-west  of  Europe  a  tempera- 
ture much  above  what  they  would  otherwise  enjoy.  Dublin 
and  the  south-eastern  headlands  of  Labrador,  lie  in  the  same, 
parallel  of  latitude,  yet  differ  as  much  as  18*  in  their  mean 
annual  tumpcrature,  that  of  Dublin  being  50*,  and  that  of 
Labrador  32*  Fahr.  Dr  Croll  has  calculated  that  the  Gulf- 
stream  conveys  nearly  half  as  much  heat  from  tho  tropics 
a*  is  received  from  tho  sun  by  tbo  entire  Arctic  regions.1 

n.  Erosion.— The  chemical  action  of  the  sea  upon  the 
rocks  of  its  bed  and  shores  has  not  yet  been  properly 
studied.1  It  is  evident,  however,  that  changes  analogous 
to  those  effected  by  fresh  water  on  tho  land  must  be  in  pro- 
gress. Oiidat-io  u,  and  tho  formation  of  carbonates,  no  doubt 
continually  take  place.  We  may  judge  indeed  of  the  nature 
and  rapidity  of  some  of  these  changes  by  watching  the 
decay  of  stones  and  material  employed  in  the  construction 
of  piers.  At  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse,  twenty-five  different 
kinds  and  combinations  of  iron  were  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  sea,  and  all  yielded  to  corrosion.  Mr  Mallet— as  tbo 
result  of  experiments  with  specimens  sunk  in  the  sea— con- 
cluded that  from  -jVtlis  to  -j^ths  of  an  inch  in  depth  in  iron 
castings  1  inch  thick,  and  about  ^ths  of  an  inch  of 
wrought  iron,  will  be  destroyed  in  a  century  in  clear  salt 
water.  Mr  Stevenson,  in  referring  to  these  experiments, 
remarks  that  he  has  in  his  possession  specimens  of  iron 
which  show  even  a  more  rapid  rate  of  decay.  In  castings 
used  at  the  Bell  Rock  tho  loss  has  been  at  the  rate  of  an 
inch  in  a  century.  "One  of  the  bars  which  was  free  from 
oir  holes  had  it*  specific  gravity  reduced  to  5  63,  and  its 
transverse  strength  from  7409  to  4797  lb,  and  yot  presented 
no  external  appearance  of  decay.  Another  apparently 
sound  specimeu  was  reduced  in  strength  from  4068  Tb  to 
2352  tb,  having  lost  nearly  tmlf  its  strength  in  fifty  years."1 
Similar  results  were  recently  ob- 
served by  Mr  Grothe,  resident  en- 
gineer at  the  railway  bridge  across 
the  Firth  of  Tay.  A  cast-iron  cylin- 
der which  bad  been  below  water  for 
only  sixteen  months  was  found  to 
be  so  corroded  that  a  penknife  could 
be  stack  through  it  in  many  places. 

An  examination  of  the  shore  will 
iome  times  reveal  a  good  deal  of  quiet 
chemical  change  on  the  outer  envst 
of  rocks  exposed  to  the  wave?.  Such 
rocks  as  basalt  have  their  felspar 
decomposed,  and  show  the  presence 

of  carbonates  by  effervescing  briskly  with  acid.  Ono  of 
their  minerals,  augitc,  is  occasionally  repltced  by  ptewlo- 
wtorpht  of  carbonate* of  iron. 

It  io  mainly  by  its  mechanical  action  that  the  sea  accom- 
plishes its  erosive  work.  Tim  can  only  take  place  where 
the  wat'-r  is  tn  motion,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  is 
greatest  where  the  motion  is  strongest  Uence  we  cannot 
suppose  that  erosion  to  any  appreciable  extent  can  bo 
effected  in  the  abysses  of  the  sea,  where  tho  only  motion 
possiblo  is  that  slow  creeping  of  the  polar  water  along  tho 
bottom  already  referred  to.  But  where  the  currents 
are  powerful  enough  to  move  grains1  of  sand  and  gravel, 
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may  take  place  even  at  considerable 
deaths.  It  is  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  sea,  however, 
where,  owing  to  currents,  tides,  and  waves,  the  water 
Buffers  most  disturbance,  that  the  main  mechanical  erosion 
goes  on.  The  depth  to  which  the  influence  of  waves  and 
ground-swell  may  extend  seems  to  vary  greatly  according 
to  tho  situatioa  The  astronomer-royal  states  that  ground 
awell  may  break  in  100  fathoms  water.4  It  is  common  to 
fiftd  boulders  and  shingle  disturbed  at  a  depth  of  10 
fathoms,  and  even  driven  from  that  depth  to  the  shore,  and 
waves  may  be  noticed  to  become  muddy  from  the  working1 
up  of  the  silt  at  the  bottom  when  they  have  reached  water  of 
7  or  8  fathoms  in  depth.1  Gentle  movement  of  tho  bottom 
water  is  said  to  be  sometimes  indicated  by  ripple-marks  on 
the  fine  sand  of  the  sea-flqor  at  a"  depth  of  COO  feet  A 
good  test  for  the  absence  of  serious  abrasion  is  furnished 
by  the  presence  of  fine  mud  on  the  bottom.  Wherever 
that  is  found,  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  the  bottom  at 
that  place  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  breaker.action.' 
From  the  upper  limit  at  which  the  accumulation  of  mud  is 
possible  to  high-water  mark,  and  in  exposed  places  up  to 
100  feet  or  more  above  high-water  mark,  lies  tho  tone 
within  which  the  aea  does  its  work  of  abrasion.  To  this 
zone,  even'  where  the  breakers  are  heaviest,  a  greater 
extreme  vertical  rango  can  hardly  be  assigned  than  300  feet, 
and  in  most  cases  it  probably  falls  far  short  of  that  extent 
The  mechanical  work  of  erosion  by  the  sea  is  done  in' 
fonr  ways : — (1)  the  enormous  force  of  the  breakers  aulfirc.i 
to  tear  off  fragments  of  the  solid  rocks ;  (2)  the  alternate 
compression  and  expansion  of  the  air  in  the  crevices  of  rocks 
exposed  to  heavy  breakers  dislocates  rocks  even  above  tho 
limits  of  wave-action ;  (3)  the  hydraulic  pressure  of  thoscf 
portions  of  largo  waves  which  enter  fissures  and  cavities 
forces  asunder  masses  of  rock ;  (4)  the  waves  make  use 
of  the  loose  fragments  within  their  reach  in  battcriug  down 
the  cliffs  exposed  to  their  fury. 

(1.)  Abundant  examples  of  toe  dislodgcmcnt  of  huge 
blocks  of  rock  from  their  parent  masses  are  furnished  by 
the  precipitous  shor,   of  Caithness,  and  of  tho  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands.    It  sometimes  happens  that  demoustra 
Fig:  7.  . 
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r»0«.  I  tun  ?.— S«n:-\»  ol  Ike  rvnnd  SH*rry  n*  Wh»)»r)'.  Shetland  (rrom  Slerwtoo'j  Bartcurl.  p.  Si) ; 
a,  »,  t.  mil  if,  politico*  ut  »l<ict»  aw««l  bf  til*  •ca- 
tion of  the  height  to  which  the  effectivo  force  of  breakers 
rany  reach  is  furnished  at  lighthouses  built  on  exposed 
parts  of  the  const    Thus,  at  Unst,  a  door  was  broken  open 
tit  a  height  ci  195  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  the  l!isbop 
Rock  lighthouse  a  bell  was  wrenched  off  nt  a  level  of  100 
feet  above  high-watermark.'    Some  of  tho  most  remark 
able  instances  of  the  power  of  breakers  hnvo  been  observed 
by  Mr  Thomas  Stevenson  among  the  islands  of  the  Shetland 
group.    On  tho  Bound  Skerry  ho  found  that  blocks  of  rock 
up  to  9}  tons  in  weight  had  been  washed  together  at  a 
height  of  nearly  60  feet  above  the  sea,  that  blocks  weighing 
from  6  to  13}  tons  had  been  actually  quarried  out  of  their 
original  bed,  at  a  height  of  from  70  »«  75  feel,  and  that  o 
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block  of  nearly  8  tons  bad  been  driven  before  the  waves  at 
the  level  of  20  feet  above  the  sea,  over  very  rough  ground, 
to  a  dutance  of  73  feet  (figs.  7  and  8).  He  likewise 
records  the  moving  of  a  50-ton  block  by  the  waves  at 
Bar  rah  sad,  in  the  Hebrides.1  At  Plymouth  also,  blocks  of 
several  tons  in  weight  have  been  known  to  be  washed  about 
the  breakwater  like  pebbles.1 

(2.)  But,  besides  their  mechanical  force,  waves  acquire  a 
singular  and  most  effective  aid  from  the  air.  It  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  engiueers  that,  even  from  a  vertical  and  appar- 
ently perfectly  solid  wall  of  well-built  masonry  exposed  to 
heavy  seas,  stones  will  sometimes  be  started  out  of  their 
places,  and  that  when  this  happens  a  rapid  enlargement  of 
the  cavity  may  be  effected,  as  if  the  walls  were  breached 
by  a  severe  bombardment  At  the  Eddystone  lighthouse, 
during  a  storm  in  1840,  a  door  which  bad  been  securely 
fastened  against  the  force  of  the  surf  from  without,  was 
actually  driven  outward  by  a  pressure  acting  from  within 
the  tower,  in  spite  of  the  strong  bolts  and  binges,  which 
were  broken.  We  may  infer  that,  by  the  sndden  sinking 
of  a  mass  of  water  hurled  against  the  building,  a  partial 
vacuum  was  formed,  and  that  the  air  inside  forced  out  the 
door  in  its  efforts  to  restore  the  equilibrium.'  This  explana- 
tion may  partly  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  stones 
are  started  from  their  places  in  a  solidly  built  sea-wall. 
But  besides  this  cause  we  must  also  consider  a  perhaps  still 
more  effective  one  in  the  condensation  of  the  air  driven 
before  the  wave  between  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the 
stones,  and  its  subsequent  instantaneous  expansion  when  the 
wave  drops.  Daring  gales  when  large  waves  are  driven  to 
shore,  many  tons  of  water  are  poured  suddenly  into  each 
cleft  and  cavern  within  reach.  These  volumes  of  water,  as 
they  rash  in,  compress  the  air  into  every  joint  and  pore  of 
the  rock  at  the  furthor  end,  and  then  quickly  retiring,  exert 
such  a  suction  as  from  time  to  time  to  bring  down  port  of  the 
walls  or  roof.  The  sea  may  thus  gradually  form  an  inland 
passage  for  itself  to  the  surface  above,  in  a  "blow-hole"  or 
"puffing-hole,"  through  which  spouts  of  foam  and  spray  ore 
in  storms  shot  high  into  the  air.  On  the  more  exposed 
portions  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  numerous  examples  of 
such  blow-holes  occur.  In  Scotland,  likewise,  they  may 
often  be  observed,  as  in  the  Bullers  (boilers)  of  Buchan  on 
the  coast  of  Aberdeenshire,  and  the  Geary  Pot  near 
Arbroath.  Magnificent  instances  occur  among  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  some  of  the  more  shattered  rocks  of 
these  northern  coasts  being,  as  it  were,  honeycombed  by  sea- 
tunnels,  many  of  which  open  up  into  the  middle  of  fields 
or  moors. 

(3.)  The  sea- water  which,  as  part  of  an  inroshing  wave, 
fills  the  gullies  and  chinks  of  the  shore-rocks  exerts  the 
same  pressure  npon  the  walls  between  which  it  is  confined 
as  the  rest  of  the  wave  is  doing  npon  the  face  of  the  cliff. 
Each  cleft  so  circumstanced  becomes  s>  kind  of  hydraulic 
pr*"">,  the  potency  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by  the  force 
with  which  the  waves  fall  upon  the  rocks  outside — a  force 
which  often  amounts  to  three  tons  on  the  square  foot, 
Thore  can  be  little  doubt  that  by  this  means  considerable 
piece*  of  a  cliff  are  from  time  to  time  dislodged. 
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(4.)  Bat  probably  oy  far  the  largest  amount  of  erosion 
romplished  by  the  sea  is  dne  not  to  its  own  direct 
mechanical  impetus,  but  to  the  blows  dealt  by  the  boulders, 
gravel,  or  sand  which  it  hurls  against  the  shores.  This 
action  was  aptly  compared  by  Playfair  to  a  kind  of  artil- 
lery.* During  a  storm  upon  a  shingly  coast  we  may  hear, 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles,  the  grind  of  the 
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against  each  other,  as  Jbey  are  dragged  back  by  the  secoil 
of  the  waves  which  had  launched  them  forward.  In  this 
tear  and  wear  the  loose  stones  ore  ground  smaller,  and 
acquire  the  smooth  round  form  so  characteristic  of  a  surf- 
beaten  beach.  At  the  same  Ume  they  bruise  and  wear 
down  the  solid  cliffs  against  which  they  may  be  driven. 
Wherever  the  rock  is  much  jointed,  or  from  any  cauw» 
presents  less  resistance  to  attack,  it  is  exhaled  into 
gullies,  creeks,  and  caves :  its  harder  parts  standing  out 
as  promontories  are  pierced;  gradually  a  series  of  detached 
buttresses  and  sea  stacks  appears  as  the  cliff  recedes,  and 
these  in  turn  ore  wasted  until  they  become  met 
and  sunken  surf-beaten  reefs.  Of  this  progress  of  < 
tion  the  more  exposed  parte  of  the  British  coast-lino  I 
many  admirable  examples.  The  west  coast  of  Ireland,  ex- 
posed to  the  full  swell  of  the  Atlantic,  iB  in  innumerable 
localitias  completely  undermined  by  caverns,  into  which  the 
sea  enters  from  both  sides.  In  many  places  the  cliffs  are 
as  vertical  as  walls,  this  feature  depending  upon  their  joints, 
which  enable  slice  after  slice  to  be  undermined  and  removed. 
The  precipitous  coasts  of  Skye,  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
and  Aberdeenshire  abound  in  the  most 
is  waste  of  a  rocky  sea-margin ;  while 
the  same  picturesque  features  are  prolonged  into  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands,  the  magnificent  cliffs  of  Hoy  towering 
as  a  vast  wall  some  1200  feet  above  the  Atlantic  breakers, 
which  ore  tunnelling  and  fretting  their  base. 

If  such  is  the  progress  of  waste  where  the  material*  con- 
sist of  the  most  solid  rocks,  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  at 
least  equally  impressive  proofs  of  decay  where  the  reset-lint 
can  oppose  only  soft  sand  or  clay  to  the  march  of  the 
breakers.  Again,  the  geological  student  in  Britain  caa 
examine  for  himself  many  illustrations  bf  this  kind  of  de- 
struction around  the  shores  of  these  islands.  Within  the 
hut  few  hundred  years  entire  parishes  with  their  towns  and 
villages  have  been  washed  away,  and  the  tide  now  ebbs  and 
flows  over  districts  which  in  old  times  were  cultivated  fields 
and  cheerful  hamlets.  The  coast  of  Yorkshire  between 
Flamborough  Head  and  the  month  of  the  Humber,  and  alas 
that  between  the  Wash  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  suffer 
at  a  specially  rapid  rate,  for  the  cliffs  in  these  parts  consist 
in  great  measure'  of  soft  clay.  In  some  places  this  loss  is 
said  to  amount  to  3  feet  per  annum. 

While  investigating  the  proofs  of  decay  along  the  shore, 
the  geologist  endeavours  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
action  of  the  waves  is  assisted  by  that  of  rain,  springs,  frosts, 
aud  general  atmospheric  disintegration.  He  often  finds  thai 
the  progress  of  the  waves  depends  not  so  much  upon  their 
own  labours  as  upon  those  of  the  terrestrial  agencies  already 
described.  A  crumbling  cliff,  battered  and  wasted  by  the 
breakers,  will  yield  to  him  abundant  evidence  of  tbo  manner 
in  which  the  other  agents  of  destruction  prepare  the  w«y 
for  its  final  demolition  and  removal  by  the  sea ;  and  he  will 
learn  that  the  very  blocks  of  stone  which  give  the  waves 
so  much  of  their  efficacy  are  in  great  measure  furnished  to 
them  by  these  co-operating  agents.  If  the  cutting  back  of 
a  cliff  were  mainly  the  work  of  the  sea,  we  ought  to  find  the 
cliff  overhanging,  becauso  the  sea  acts  only  at  its  base.  But 
the  fart  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  sea-cliffs,  instead 
of  overhanging,  slope  backward,  at  a  greater  or  less  angle, 
from  the  sea,  shows  that  the  waste  from  subaerial  action  is 
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greater  than  that  from  the  anion  of  the  breaker*. 
What  the  a  on  chiefly  does  is  to  break  down  and  wash  away 

the  rubbish  that  falls  from  the  cliffs,  and  thus  to  lew  an 
erer  fresh  surface  for  renewed  denudation. 

(0.)  Among  the  erosive  operations  of  the  sea  mast  be  in- 
cluded what  is  performed  by  floating  ice.  Along  the  margin 
of  arctic  lands  a  good  deal  of  work  is  done  by  the  broken 
up  floo-ico  and  ice-foot.  These  cakes  of  ice,  driven  ashore 
by  storms,  tear  up  the  soft  shallow- water  or  littoral  deposits, 
rub  and  scratch  the  rocks,  and  posh  gravel  and  blocks  of 
rock  before  them  as  they  strand  on  the  beach.  Icebergs 
also,  when  they  get  aground  in  deep  water,  must  greatly 
disturb  the  sadiment  accumulating  there,  and  most  grind 
do wd  any  submarine  rock  on  which  they  grate  as  they  are 
driven  along. 

The  general  result  of  the  erosive  action  of  the  sea 
on  the  Hand  is  the  production  of  a  submarine  plain.  As 
the  sa  advances  by  cutting  slice  after  slice  away  from  the 
coast,  successive  linos  of  beach  pass  under  low-water  mark. 
The  whole  of  the  littoral  helt,  as  far  down  as  wave  action 
has  influence,  is  continually  being  ground  down  by  the 
moving  detritus.  If  no  change  of  level  between  sea  and 
land  should  take  place,  the  sea  might  conceivably  eat 
its  way  slowly  far  into  the  land,  and  produce  a  gently  slop- 
ing yet  almost  horizontal  selvage  of  plain  covered  perman- 
ently by  the  waves.  In  such  a  submarine  plain  the  influ- 
ence of  geological  structure,  and  notaMy  of  the  relative 
powers  of  resistance  of  different  rocks,  would  make  itself 
conspicuous.  The  present  promontories  caused  by  the 
superior  hardness  of  their  component  rocks  would  no  doubt 
be  represented  by  ridges  on  the  subaqueous  plateau,  while 
the  existing  bays  and  creeks  worn  out  of  softer  rocks  would 
be  marked  by  lines  of  valleys  or  hollows. 

IIL  Transport.— The  sea  by  means  of  its  Burfjsce-drifts 
and  currents  carries  sedimentary  material  to  great  distances 
and  strews  them  over  its  floor.  Near  land,  where  the 
movements  of  the  water  are  active,  much  coarse  detritus 
is  transported  along  shore  or  swept  farther  out  to  sea.  A 
prevalent  wind,  by  creating  a  current  in  a  given  direction 
along  a  coast  line,  will  cause  the  shingle  to  travel  coast- 
wise, the  stones  getting  more  and  more  rounded  and  reduced 
in  size  as  they  recede  from  their  Bourcea  The  Chesil 
Dank,  which  runs  as  a  natural  breakwater  16  miles  long 
connecting  the  Isle  of  Portland  with  the  mainland  of 
Dorsetshire,  consists  of  rounded  shingle  which  is  constantly 
being  driven  westwards.'  On  the  Moray  Firth  the  reefs  of 
quarts-rock  about  Cullen  furnish  abundance  of  shingle, 
which  moves  westwards  along  the  ooast  for  more  than 
15  miles.  The  coarser  sediment  probably  seldom  goes 
much  beyond  the  littoral  zone.  Fine  gravel,  however,  is 
pushed  along  the  bottom  by  currents  even  at  600  fathoms ; 
for  at  that  depth  in  the  North  Atlantic  between  the 
Faroe  Islands  and  Scotland  smell  pebbles  of  volcanic  and 
othef  rocks  are  dredged  up  which  have  probably  been 
carried  by  an  arctic  under-current  from  the  north.  At 
greater  depths  the  force  of  currents  at  the  bottom  must  be 
too  feeble  to  push  along  any  detritus.  But  much  fine 
sediment  is  carried  in  suspension  by  the  sea  for  long  dis- 
tances from  land.  Some  rivers,  ss  the  Amazon,  pour  so 
much  silt  into  the  sea  as  to  discolour  its  water  for  several 
1  hundred  miles  away  from  land.  After  wet  weather  the 
coast-waters  round  the  shores  of  the  British  Islands  are  some- 
times made  turbid  from  the  quantity  of  mud  brought  down 
from  the  land.  Dr  Carpenter  found  the  bottom  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  be  everywhere  permeated  by  an  ex- 
tremely fine  mad,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  rivers  and 
shores  of  that  sea,  borno  away  out  far  from  land,  and 
settling  slowly  down  upon  the  bottom.  He  remarks  that 
the  characteristic  blusness  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be 
:of  the  Lake  of  Genera  (as  shown  by  Dr 
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Tymlall),  by  the  diffusion  of  those  exceedingly  msnate 
sedimentary  particles  through  the  water. 

But  the  most  startling  evidence  of  the  wide  extent  ft) 
which  transport  takes  place  in  the  ocean  is  that  supplied 
by  tho  observations  made  during  the  voyage  of  the 
"  Challenger."  From  the  abysses  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at 
the  furthest  distances  from  land,  the  dredge  brought  up 
bushels  of  rounded  pieces  of  pumice  of  all  sizes  up  to 
blocks  a  foot  in  diameter.  These  fragments  were  all  tvu 
dently  water-worn,  and  almost  certainly  were  derived  from 
the  land.  Some  small  pieces  indeed  were  taken  on  the 
surface  in  the  tow-net  Round  volcanic  islands,  and  of^ 
the  coasts  of  volcanic  tracts  of  tho  mainland,  the  sea  k 
sometimes  covered  with  floating  pieces  of  water-worn  pumice 
swept  out  by  flooded  rivers.  These  fragments  drift  away 
for  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  until,  becoming 
water-logged,  they  sink  to  the  bottom.  Their  universal 
distribution  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the 
dredgings  of  tho  "  Challenger, "  Tho  clay  which  is  found 
on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  at  the  greatest  distances  from 
any  shore  may  be  partly  dne  to  its  transport  in  that  condi- 
tion from  land,  bnt  more  probably  to  the  decomposition  of 
tho  drifted  pumice.1 

Another  not  unimportant  process  of  marine  transport  is 
that  performed  by  floating  ice.  Among  the  arctic  glaciers 
motaine  stuff  is  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  occasional  blocks 
of  rock  and  heaps  of  earth  aud  stones  fall  from  the  cliffs 
which  riso  above  the  general  waste  of  snow.  Hence  on  the 
icebergs  that  float  off  from  these  glacicra,  rock  debris  some- 
times may  be  observed.  It  is  transported  southward  for 
hundreds  of  miles  until,  by  the  shifting  or  melting  of  the 
bergs,  it  is  dropped  into  deep  water.  The  floor  of  certain 
portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  b  the  pathway  of  the  bergs 
must  be  plentifully  strewn  with  this  kind  of  detritus.  By 
means  of  the  ice-foot  also,  an  enormous  quantity  of  earth 
and  stones  is  every  year  borne  away  from  the  shore  as  the 
ice  breaks  op,  and  strewn  over  the  floor  of  the  sounds,  bays, 
and  channels. 

IV.  Reproduction. — The  sea  being  the  receptacle  for 
the  material  worn  away  from  the  land  must  receive  and  store 
up  in  its  depths  all  that  vast  amount  of  detritus  by  the  re- 
moval of  which  the  level  and  contours  of  the  land  are  in 
the  course  of  time  so  greatly  changed.  The  deposits  which 
take  place  within  tho  area  covered  by  the  sea  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — the  inorganic  and  organic.  It  in 
the.  former  with  which  wo  have  at  present  to  deal ;  the 
latter  will  be  discussed  with  the  other  geological  functions 
of  plants  and  animals.  The  inorganic  deposits  of  the  sea- 
floor  are  partly  (a)  land-derived  or  terrigenous,  pertly  (4) 
abyssal. 

(a.)  Land-derived  or  Terrigenou*. — These  may  be  con- 
veniently grouped  according  to  their  relative  places  on  the 
seabed. 

(1.)  Shore  Deposits.— Tho  most  conspicuous  and  familiar 
are  the  layers  of  gravel  and  sand  which  accumulate  between 
tide-marks.  As  a  rule,  the  coarse  materials  are  thrown  up 
about  the  upper  limit  of  the  beaclu  They  seem  to  remain 
stationary  there;  but  if  watched  and  examined  from  time 
to  time,  they  will  be  found  to  be  continually  shifted  by  higk 
tides  am!  storms,  so  that  the  bank  or  bar  of  shingle  retains 
its  place  though  its  component  pebbles  are  being  constantly 
moved.  Below  the  limit  of  coarse  shingle  upon  the  beach 
lies  the  zone  of  fine  gravel,  and  then  that  of  sand.  Those 
zones  are  far  from  being  constant ;  yet  when  they  all  occur 
on  the  same  beach,  they  tend  to  range  themselves  accordiug 
to  their  relative  coarseness,  the  rougher  detritus  lying  at 
the  upper,  and  the  finer  towards  the  lower  edge  of  the 
shore.    The  nature  of  the  littoral  accumulations  on  any 
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given  part  of  a  coast-line  mutt  depend  either  upon  the 
character  of  the  shore-rock*  which  at  that  locality  arc 
broken  up  by  the  waves,  or  upon  the  let  of  the  sborecur- 
rents  and  the  kind  of  detritus  they  bear  with  tbem.  Coasts 
exposed  to  heary  surf,  especially  where  of  a  rocky  charac- 
ter, are  apt  to  present  beaches  of  coarse  shingle  between 
their  projecting  promontories.  Sheltered  bays,  on  the  other 
hand,  where  wave  action  is  comparatively  feeble,  afford  a 
gathering  ground  for  fine  sediment  such  as  sand  and  mud. 
Estuaries  and  inlets  into  which  rivers  enter  frequently  show 
wide  muddy  flats  at  low  water.  The  mud  brought  <lown 
by  the  fresh  water  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  when 
the  motion  of  the  current  is  checked  as  it  enters  the  sea. 

(2.)  Infra-Littoral  and  Deeper-Water  Deposits.— These 
extend  from  below  low-water  mark  to  a  depth  of  sometimes 
ai  much  as  2000  fathoms,  and  reach's  distance  from  land 
varying  up  to  200  miles  or  even  more.  Near  land,  and  in 
comparatively  shallow  water,  they  consist  of  banks  or  sheets 
of  sand  more  rarely  mixed  with  gravel.  The  bottom  of  the. 
North  Sea,  for  example,  which  between  Britain  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  lies  at  a  depth  never  reaehiug  100 
fathomK,  is  irregularly  marked  by  long  ridges  of  sand  en- 
closing here  and  there  hollows  where  mud  has  been 
deposited.  In  the  English  Channel  large  banks  of  gravel 
extend  through  the  Straits  of  Dover  as  far  as  the  entrance 
to  the  North  Sea.  These  features  seem  to  indicate  the 
line  of  the  chief  mud-bearing  streams  from  the  land,  and 
the  general  disposition  of  currents  and  eddies  in  the  sea 
which  covers  that  region,  the  gravel  ridges  marking  the 
tracks  of  the  more  rapidly  moving  currents,  while  the 
muddy  hollows  point  to  the  eddies  where  the  fine  sediment 
is  permitted  to  settle  on  the  bottom,  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  inequalities  on  the  floor  of  the  North  Sea,  and. 
their  peculiarities  of  sediment,  may  not  be  due  wholly  to 
modern  accumulations,  but  uartlv  to  tho  contour  of  tho 
ground  before  it  was  submerged  and  the  land  connexion 
between  Britain  and  Europe  was  dwtroved 

During  the  course  of  the  voyage  of  the  "Challenger," 
the  approach  to  land  could  always  be  foretold  from  the 
character  of  the  bottom,  even  at  distances  of  150  and  200 
miles  from  land.  The  deposits  were  found  to  consist  of 
blue  and  green  muds  derived  from  the  degradation  of  older 
crystalline  rocks.  At  depths  of  100  to  700  fathoms  they 
are  often  coloured  green  by  glauconite.  At  greater  depths 
they  consist  of  blue  or  dark  slate-coloured  mud  with  a  thin 
upper  layer  of  red  or  brown.  Throughout  these  laud-derived 
sediments  particles  of  mica,  quartz,  and  other  minerals  arc 
distributed,  the  materials  becoming  coarser  towards  land. 
Pieces  of  wood,  portions  of  fruits,  and  leaves  of  trees  occur 
in  them,  and  further  indicate  the  reality  of  the  transport  of 
material  from  the  land.  Shells  of  pteropods,  larval  gastero- 
poda, and  lamellibranchs  are  tolerably  abundant  in  these 
muds,  with  many  infra-littoral  species  of  Fwraminifera,  and 
diatoms.  Below  1500  or  1700  fathoms  pteropod  shells 
seldom  appear,  while  at  3000  fathoms  hardly  a  for&mioifer 
or  any  calcareous  organism  romainH  {Murray,  I'roc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Edin.,  1876,  p.  519).  Round  volcanic  islands  the  bottom 
is  found  to  be  covered  with  grey  mud  and  sand  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  volcanic  rocks.  These  deposits  can  be 
traced  to  great  distances,  as  at  Hawaii  for  200  miles  or 
more.  Pieces  of  pumice,  scoria,  <tc,  occur  in  them, 
mingled  with  marine  organisms,  and  more  particularly  with 
abundant  grains,  incrustations,  and  nodules  of  on  earthy 
peroxide  of  manganese.  Near  coral-reefs  the  sea-floor  is 
coated  with  a  white  calcareous  mud  derived  from  th* 
abrasion  of  the  corah  The  east  coast  of  South  America 
auppiia*  •  peculiar  red  mud  which  is  spread  over  the 
Atlantic  slope  down  to  depths  of  more  than  '2000  fathoms. 

(h.)  Abyunl. — Passing  over  at  present  the  organic  de- 
posit* which  form  so  characteristic  a  feature  on  the  floor 


of  the  deeper  and  more  open  parts  of  tho  ocean,  we  come 
to  certain  red  and  grey  clays  found  at  depths  of  men  than 
2000  fathoms  down  to  the  bottoms  of  the  deepest  abysses. 
These  consist  of  exceedingly  fine  clay,  coloured  sometimes 
red  by  iron-oxide,  sometimes  of  n  chocolate  tint  from 
manganese  oxide,  with  grains  of  quarts,  mica,  poniice, 
scoria,  peroxide  of  m  angunese,  and  other  mineral  substances, 
together  with  Fommitrifera,  and  in  some  regions  a  large 
proportion  of  siliceous  ltadlolaria,  Mr  Murray  has  shown 
the  high  probability  that  these  clays  result  from  the  decom- 
jiosition  of  pumice  and  fine  volcanic  dust  transported  from 
volcanic  islauda  into  mid-ocean.  The  extreme  slowness  of 
their  deposit  is  etriiingly  brought  out  in  the  tracts  farthest 
removed  from  land.  From  these  localities  great. numbers 
of  sharks*  teeth,  with  ear-bones  and  other  bones  of  whale*, 
were  dredged  up  in  the  "Challenger  "  expedition.— somo 
of  them  quite  fresh,  others  partially  crusted  with  peroxide 
of  manganese,  and  some  completely<and  thickly  surrounded 
by  that  substance.  We  cannot  suppose  that  sharks  and 
whales  so  abound  in  the  sea  as  to  cover  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  with  a  continuous  stratum  of  their  remains.  No 
doubt  each  haul  of  the  dredge  which  brought  op  so  man/ 
bones  represented  the  droppings  of  many  generations.  The 
successive  stages  of  manganese  incrustation  point  to  along, 
slow,  undisturbed  period,  when  so  little  sediment  accumu- 
lated that  the  bones  dropped  at  tho  beginning  remained  at 
the  end  still  uncovered,  or  only  so  slightly  covered  as  to 
bo  easily  Bcraped  up  by  the  dredge.  In  these  deposits, 
moreover,  Mr  Murray  has  found  numerous  minute  gpherular 
particles  of  metallic  irotr.  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  are  of  cosmic  origin — portions  of  the  dust  of  meteo- 
rites which  in  the  course  of  ages  have  fallen  upon  the  sea- 
bottom.  'Such  particles  no  doubt  fall  all  over  the  ocean ; 
but  it  is  only  on  those  parte  of  the  bottom  which,  by  their 
distance  from  any  land,  receive  accessions  of  deposit  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  where  therefore  the  present  surface 
may  contain  the  dust  of  a  long  succession  of  years,  that  i» 
has  been  possible  to  detect  them. 

Tho  abundant  deposit  of  peroxide  of  manganese  over  tit 
floor  of  the  deep  sea  is  one  of  the  moat  singular  features  of 
recent  discovery.  It  occurs  ss  an  earthy  incrustation  round 
bits  of  pumice,  bones;  and  other  objects.  The  nodules 
possess  a.  concentric  arrangement  of  lines  not  unlike  those 
of  urinary  calculi  That  they  are  formed  on  the  spot,  and 
not  drifted  from  a  distance,  was  made  abundantly  clear 
from  their  containing  abyssal  organisms,  and  enclosing  more 
or  less  of  the  surrounding  bottom,  whatever  its  nature  might 
happen  to  be.  Mr  Murray  refers  their  origin  to  the  decom- 
position of  the  manganese-bearing  minerals  in  tbe  univer- 
sally diffused  volcanic  detritus.  Quite  recently  Mr  J.  Y. 
Buchanan  has  dredged  similar  manganese  concretions  from 
some  of  tbe  deeper  parte  of  Loch  Fyne.  In  connexion  with 
the  chemical  reactions  indicated  by  these  nodules  as  taking 
place  on  the  sea-bottom,  reference  may  be  made  to  a  still 
more  remarkable  but  yet  unpublished  discovery  mado  by 
Mr  Murray  in  the  course  of  his  examinations  of  tho 
materials  brought  up  from  the  same  abyssal  deposits.  He 
has  detected  abundant  minute  concretions  or  bundles  of 
crystals  which  on  analysis  are  found  to  resemble  olivine  in 
composition.  These  silicates  (there  may  be  several  of  them) 
have  certainly  been  formed  directly  on  the  sea-bottom,  for 
they  are  found  gathered  round  abyssal  organisms.  It  is 
difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  thiB  fact  in  re- 
ference to  the  chemistry  of  marine  deposits. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  dredgings  nuulc 
in  recent  years  in  all  parte  of  the  oceana,  it  is  impossible  to 
resiit  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  character 
of  the  deep-sea  deposits  which  finds  a  parallel  among  the 
marine  geological  formations  visible  to  us  oh  the  land  II 
i«  only  among  the  comparatively  shallow  water  aceuirw'aiona 
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of  the  existing  sea  that  we  encounter  analogies  to  toe  older 
formations.  And  thus  we  reach  by  another  and  a  new 
approach  the  conclusion  which  on  very  different  grounds 
arrived  at,  vis.,  that  the  present  continental  ridges 
sted  from  the  remotest  times,  and  that  the  marine 
which  constitute  bo  large  a  portion  of  their  mass  have 
i  accumulated  not  as  deep  water  formations,  but  in  corn- 


Section  IIL— Life. 
Among  the  agent*  by  which  geological  chauges  arc  carried 
on  npon  the  surface  of  the  glows  living  orgauisms  must  be 
Both  plants  and  animals  co-operate  with  the 
"  i  promoting  the  degradation  of  the  land ; 
in  the  other  hand,  they  protect  rocks  from 
Again  by  the  accumulation  of  their  remains  they 
i  orm  extensive  formations  both  npon  the  land  and  in  the  sea. 
Their  operations  may  hence  be  describee)  asalike  destructive, 
conservative,  and  reproductive.  Under  this  heading  also 
we  may  notice  tho  iulluonco  of  man  as  a  geological  agent," 
L  Destructive  ACTION. — Plants  aid  in  tho  general  pro- 
gress of  disintegration  in  various  ways.  1.  By  keeping  the 
surfaces  of  rocks  moist,  and  thus  promoting  both  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  dissolution  of  tho  rocks.  This 
action  is  especially  shown  by  liverworts,  mosses,  and 
other  plants  which  only  thrive  in  copious  moisture.  2. 
By  producing  through  their  decay  carbonic  and  other 
acids,  which,  with  decaying  organic  matter  taken  np 
by  passing  moisture,  become  potent  in  effecting  the 
chemical  decomposition  of  rocka,  and  in  promoting  the 
disintegration  of  soils.  3.  By  inserting  their  roots  or 
branches  between  joints  of  rock,  wliich  are  thereby  loosened, 
so  that  large  slices  may  be  eventually  wedged  off.  On  the 
sides  of  wooded  hills  and  cliffs  this  process  may  often  be 
»e<;L  ,  even  among  old  ruins  an  occasional  sapling  ash  or 
elm  may  be  found  to  have  cast  its  roots  round  a  portion  of 
Hie  masonry  and  to  be  slowly  detaching  it  from  the  rest  of 
►he  walL  4.  By  attracting  rain,  as  thick  woods,  forests, 
and  messes  do,  and  thus  accelerating  the  general  scouring 
of  a  country  by  ruuning  water.  The  indiscriminate  de- 
otxuftion  of  the  woods  in  the  Levant  has  been  assigned  with 
much  plausibility  as  the  main  cause  of  the  present  desicca- 
tion of  that  region.  5.  By  promoting  the  decay  of  dis- 
eased and  dead  plants  and  animals  as  when  fungi  over- 
spread a  damp  rotting  tree  or  the  carcase  of  a  dead  animal. 

Of  the  destructive  influences  of  animal  life  numerous 
illustrations  might  be  given.  1.  The  composition  and 
arrangement  of  soil  are  affected.  Worms  are  continually, 
engaged  in  bringing  up  the  lower  portions  of  the  soil  to  the 
surface,  and  thus  increase  its  fertility  and  its  capability  of 
being  washed  away  by  rain,  Burrowing  animals,  by  throw- 
ing up  the  soil  and  subsoil,  expose  these  to  be  dried  and 
blown  away  by  the  wind.  At  the  same  time  their  subter- 
ranean passages  serve  to  drain  off  the  superficial  water  and 
to  injure  the  stability  of  the  surface  of  the  gronnd  above 
In  Britain  the  mole  and  rabbit  are  familiar  cx- 
In  North  America  ihe  prairie  dog  has  undermined 
tracts  of  pasture  land  in  tho  west.  In  Cape 
Colony  wide  areas  of  open  country  seem  to  be  in  a  constant 
state  of  eruption  from  the  burrowing  operations  of  multi- 
tudes of  Batkyeryi  and  Chrytochloris — small  mole-like 
unimalfl  which  bring  up  the  soil  and  bury  the  grassy  vegeta- 
tion under  it.  2.  The  flow  of  streams  is  sometimes  inter- 
fered with,  or  even  diverted,  by  tho  operations  of  animals. 
Thus  the  beaver,  by  constructing  dams,  checks  the  current 
of  water-courses,  intercepts  floating  materials,  and  sometimes 
even  diverts  the  water  into  now  channels.  This  action  is 
in  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
xmkmenta  of  tho  Mississippi  are  some- 
i  to  •uch  an  extent  by  tho  Lurrowings  of  the 
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cray  fish  as  to  gave  way  and  allow  the  river  to  inundate  the 
surrounding  country.  Similar  results  Have  happened  in 
Europe  from  the  subterranean  operations  of  rats.  3.  Some 
Mollusea  {Fhohu,  Saxicava,  Teredo,  <fcc.)  boro  into  stone  or 

greatly  weaken  the  material.  Pieces  of  drifVwood  are  soon 
riddled  with  long  holes  by  the  teredo ;  while  wooden  piers, 
and  the  bottom  of  wooden  ships,  are  often  rapidly  perfor- 
ated. The  saxicavous  shells,  by  piercing  rocks  and  leaving 
open  cavities  for  rain  and  sea  water  to  fill,  promote  thte 
decay  of  the  stone.  4.  Many  animals  exercise  a  ruin- 
ously destructive  influence  upon  vegetation.  Of  the  many 
insect  plagues  of  that  kind  it  will  be  enough  to  enumerate 
the  locust,  phylloxera,  and  Colorado  beetle.  The  pasture  in 
some  parts  of  the  south  of  Scotland  has  in  recent  years 
been  much  damaged  by  mice,  which  have  increased  in 
numbers  owing  to  the  indiscriminate  shooting  and  trapping 
of  owls,  hawks,  and  other  predaceous  creatures.  Grass- 
hoppers cause  the  destruction  of  vegetation  in  some  parts 
of  Wyoming  and  other  western  territories  of  the  United 
States.  The  way  in  which  animals  destroy  each  other, 
often  on  a  great  scale,  may  likewise  be  included  among  the 
geological  operations  now  under  description. 

IL  CoJfsiuiVATivE  Action. — This  is  admirably  shown 
by  many  kinds  of  vegetation.  1.  The  formation  of  a 
stratum  of  turf  protects  tho  Boil  and  rocks  from  being 
rapidly  disintegrated  and  washed  away  by  atmospheric 
action.  Hence  the  surface  of  a  district  so  protected  is 
denuded  with  extreme  slowness  except  along  the  lines 
of  its  water-courses.  2.  Many  plants,  even  without 
forming  a  layer  of  turf,  serve  by  their  roots  or  branches  to 
protect  the  loose  sand  or  boil  on  which  they  grow  from 
being  removed  by  wind.  The  common  saud-carox  and 
other  arenaceous  plants  bind  the  looso  sand-dunes  of  out 
coasts,  and  givo  them  a  permanence  which  would  'at  once 
be  destroyed  were  the  sand  laid  bare  again  to  storms.  In 
North  America  the  sandy  tracts  of  the  western  territories 
ore  in  many  places  protected  by  plants  known  as  sage-brush 
and  grease-wood.  The  growth  of  shrubs  snd  brushwood 
along  tho  course  of  a  stream  not  only  keeps  tho  alluvial 
bunks  from  being  so  easily  undermined  and  removed  as 
would  otherwise  be  tho  case,  but  serves  to  arrest  the  sedi- 
ment in  floods,  filtering  the  water,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  height  of  the  flood  plain.  On  some  parts  of  the  west 
coast  of  France  extensive-ranges  of  sand-hills  have  been 
gradually  planted  with  pine  woods  which,  while  preventing 
the  destructive  inland  inarch  of  the  sand,  also  yield  a  large 
revonue  in  timber,  and  have  so  improved  the  climate  as  to 
make  these  districts  a  resort  for  pulmonary  invalids.  In 
tropical  countries  the  mangrove  grows  along  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  and  not  only  protects  the  land,  but  adds  to  its 
breadth,  by  forming  and  increasing  an  alluvial  belt  along 
tho  coast  3.  Some  marine  plants  likewise  afford  protec- 
tion to  shore  rocks.  This  is  done  by  tho  calcareous  nulli- 
porea,  which  form  upon  them  a  hard  incrustation  ;  likewise 
by  the  tangles  and  smaller  foci  which  grow  abundantly  on 
the  littoral  zone  and  break  the  force  of  the  waves,  or 
diminish  the  efforts  of  ground  swelL  4.  Forests  and  brush- 
wood protect  the  soil,  especially  on  slopes,  from  being  washed 
away  by  rain.  This  is  shown  by  the  disastrous  result*  of 
the  thoughtless  destruction  of  such  woods.  According 
to  Reclus  (La  Terre,  p.  410),  in  the  three  centuries  from 
1471  to  1776,  the  "vigueries,n  or  provostry-districts  of  the 
French  Alps,  lost  a  third,  a  half,  and  even  three-fourths  of 
their  cultivated  ground,  and  the  population  has  diminished 
in  somewhat  similar  proportions.  From  1836  to  1866  the 
departments  of  Hautes  and  Basses  Alpea  lost  25,000  in- 
habitants, or  nearly  one-tenth  of  their  population— a 
diminution  which  has  with  plausibility  been  assigned  to  the 
reckless  removal  of  the  pine  forests,  whereby  the  steep 
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mountain  sides  have  been  washed  bare  of  their  soiL  The 
desiccation  the  countries  bordering  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean has  boea  ascribed  to  a  similar  cause.  5.  In  mountain 
districts  pine  forests  exercise  also  an  important  conservative 
function  in  preventing  the  formation  or  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  avalanches.  In  Switzerland  some  of  the  forests  which 
cross  the  lines  of  frequent  snow-falls  are  carefully  preserved. 

Animals  do  not  exert  any  important  conservative  action 
upon  the  earth's  surface,  save  in  so  far  as  they  form  new 
deposits,  as  will  be  immediately  referred  to.  In  the  prairie 
regions  of  Wyoming  and  other  tracts  of  North  America, 
some  interesting  minor  effects  are  referable  to  the  herds  of 
roving  animals  which  migrate  over  these  territories.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  describes  the  trails  made  by  the  bison,  the 
elk,  and  the  big-horn  or  mountain-sheep  as  firmly-trodden 
tracks  on  which  vegetation  will  not  grow  for  many  years. 
All  over  the  region  traversed  by  the  bison  numerous  circular 
patches  of  grass  are  to  be  seen  which  have  been  formed  on 
the  hollows  where  this  animal  has  wallowed  Originally  they 
are  shallow  depressions  formed  in  great  numbers  where  a 
herd  of  bisons  has  rested  for  a  time.  On  the  advent  of  the 
rains  they  become  pools  of  water;  thereafter  grosses  spring 
up  luxuriantly,  and  so  bind  the  soil  together  that  these 
grassy  patches,  or  "  bison-wallows, *  may  actually  become 
slightly  raised  above  the  general  level  if  the  surrounding 
ground  becomes  parched  and  degraded  by  the  winds  (Re- 
connaiuance  of  N.W.  Wyoming,  1875,  p.  175). 

IIL  Reproductive  Action.— Both  plants  and  animals 
contribute  materials  to  wards  new  geological  formations.  Their 
i  are  enclosed  in  deposits  of  sand  and  mud  and  there 
Bat  they  form  of  themselves  not  unimportant 
accumulations.  Of  plant  formations  the  following  illustra- 
•  tive  examples  may  be  given.  (1.)  Peat-Moste*. — These  are 
accumulations  of  marshy  vegetation  which  occur  in  tem- 
perate and  arctic  latitudes,  sometimes  to  a  depth  of  40  feet 
or  more.  In  Europe  they  have  been  largely  formed  by 
plants  of  tho  genus  Sphagnum,  which,  growing  as  a  spongy 
fibrous  ma&s  over  wet  ground,  die  in  their  lower  parts  and 
send  out  new  fibres  above.  It  is  this  lower  decaying 
stratum  which  forms  the  peat  Every  stage  of  the  process 
may  be  seen  in  a  large  mos.%  from  the  green  living  plants 
at  the  top,  through  fibrous  brown  turf  full  of  the  scarcely 
decayed  rootlets  of  tits  Sphagnum,  down  to  the  compact 
brown  or-  almost  black  peat  at  the  bottom.  Many  peat- 
mosses were  at  one  timo  lakes  which  have  been  gradually 
filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  marsh-plants.  Peat  pos- 
sesses a  great  antiseptic  power ;  the  bodies  of  animals  which 
have  been  entombed  in  it  are  sometimes  preserved  for 
many  centuries.  (2.)  Mangrove  Swamp*. — On  the  low  moist' 
shores  and  river  mouths  of  tropical  countries,  the  mangrove 
tree  plays  an  important  geological  part.  It  grows  in  such 
situations  in  a  dense-  junglo,  sometimes  20  miles  broad, 
which  fringes  tho  coast  as  a  green  selvage,  and  runs  up  if 
it  does  not  quite  occupy  creeks  and  inlets.  The  mangrove 
flourishes  in  sea-water  even  down  to  low-water  mark,  form- 
ing there  a  dense  thicket  which,  as  the  trees  drop  their 
radicles  and  take  root,  grows  outward  into  the  sea.  It  is 
singular  to  find  terrestrial  birds  nestling  in  the  branches 
above  and  crabs  and  barnacles  living  among  the  roots  below. 
By  this  network  of  subaqueous  radicles  and  roots  the  water 
is  filtered  of  its  sediment,  which,  retained  among  the  vegeta 
tion,  helps  to  turn  tbe  spongy  jungle  into  a  firm  soil.  On 
the  coast  of  Florida  tho  mangrove  swamp?  stretch  for  long 
distances  as  a  belt  from  5  to  20  miles  broad,  which  winds 
round  the  creeks  and  inlets.  At  Bermuda  the  mangroves 
co-operate  with  grasses  and  other  plants  to  choke  up  thu 
creeks  and  brackish  lakes.  In  these  waters  calcareous  algae 
abound,  and  as  their  remains  are  thrown  up  amidst  the  sand 
and .  vegetation  they  form  a  remarkably  calcareous  soil. 
(3.)  Diatom  Mud  or  Earth,— Am  the  minute  siliceous  nlanU 


called  diatoms  occur  both  in  fresh  ana  salt  water,  the  de- 
posit formed  from  their  congregated  remains  is  found  both 
on  the  sites  of  lakes  and  on  the  sea-floor.  "  Infusorial " 
earth  and  "tripoli  powder"  consist  mainly  of  the  frustules 
and  fragmentary  debris  of  diatoms  which  have  accumulated 
on  the  bottoms  of  lacustrine  areas.  Towards  the  Antarctic 
circle  the  "  Challenger"  met  with  Diatomacece iu  abundance, 
both  in  tho  surface  waters  of  the  ocean  and  on  the  bottom. 
They  form  at  depths  of  from  1260  to  1975  fathoms  a  palo 
straw-coloured  deposit,  which  when  dried  is  white  and  very 


light. 


Animal  formations  are  chiefly  composed  of  the  remain* 
of  the  lower  grades  of  the  animal  kingdom,  especially  of 
Molltuca,  Actinozoa,  and  Foraminifera.   (1.)  In  some  cases 
they  are  cakareou*.   Lime,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate, 
is  tbe  mineral  substance  of  which  the  solid  parts  of  aoitnaLs 
are  mainly  built  up.   Hence  the  great  majority  of  the  accum- 
ulations formed  of  animal  remains  are  calcareous.  In 
fresh  water  they  are  represented  by  the  marl  of  lakes — a 
white,  chalky  deposit  consisting  of  the  mouldering  remains 
of  MoHusea,  Entomottraca,  and  partly  of  fresh-water  alga?. 
On  the  sea-bottom  in  shallow  water  they  consist  of  beds  of 
shells,  such  as  the  oyster-banks  of  English  seas.  Tho  fringing, 
barrier,  and  atoll  coral-reefs  of  warm  seas  art  conspicuous 
examples  of  wide  and  thick  masses  of  rock  formed  from  the 
accumulated  growth  of  animal  organisms.    The  great  reef 
of  Australia,  for  example,  is  1250  miles  long,  from  10  to  80 
miles  broad,  and  more  titan  1800  feet  thick.    The  coral 
rock,  though  formed  by  the  continuous  growth  of  tho  polyps, 
gradually  loses  any  distinct  organic  structure,  and  acquires 
an  internal  crystalline  character  owing  to  the  infiltration  of 
water  through  its  mass,  whervby  carbonate  of  lime  is  carried 
down  and  deposited  in  tbe  pores  and  crevices  as  in  B  grow- 
ing stalactite.    Great  quantities  of  calcareous  mud  are  pro- 
duced by  the  breakers  which  beat  upon  the  outer  edge  of 
the  reefs.    This  mud  is  partly  washed  up  upon  the  reefs 
and  aids  in  their  consolidation,  but  in  great  measure  it  is 
swept  away  by  the  ocean  currents  and  distributed  over  many 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  the  sea-floor.   In  deep  water 
over  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  and  other  oceans  a  remarkable 
calcareous  oote  occurs  which  is  formed  of  the  remains  of 
Foraminifera,  and  chiefly  of  species  of  the  genus  Globigerina. 
I  It  is  next  in  abundance  to  the  red  and  grey  clays  of  the 
deep  sea.    It  is  a  pale-grey  marl,  sometimes  red  from 
peroxide  of  iron,  or  brown  f  rem  peroxide  of  manganese ;  and 
it  usually  contains  more  or  less  clay,  even  with  occasional 
fragments  of  pumice.    (2.)  Siliceovt  deposits  formed  from 
animal  exuviae  are  illustrated  by  another  of  the  deep-ate 
formations  brought  to  light  by  the"  Challenger"  researches. 
In  certain  regions  of  the  western  and  middle  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  bottom  was  found  to  be  covered  with  an  ooze  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  Radiolaria.    These  minute  org&nisius 
occur,  indeed,  more  or  less  abundantly  in  almost  all  deep 
ocean io  deposits.    From  the  deepest  sounding  yet  taken 
(4575  fathoms,  or  more  than  5  miles)  a  radiolarisu  ooze 
was  obtained.    The  spicules  of  sponges  likewise  furnish 
materials  towards    these    siliceous   accumulations.  (3.) 
PhospJtatic  deposits,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  betoken 
some  of  the  vertebrate  animals,  seeing  that  phosphate  of 
lime  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  their  bones  and 
occurs  in  their  excrement  The  most  typical  modern  accumu- 
lations of  this  nature  are  the  guano  beds  of  rainless  islands 
off  the  western  coasts  of  South  America  and  Southern  Africa. 
In  these  regions  immense  flocks  of  sea-fowl  have  in  the 
i  course  of  centuries  covered  the  ground  with  an  accumulation 
|  of  their  droppings  to  a  depth  of  sometimes  30  to  80  feet, 
or  even  more.    This  deposit,  consisting  chiefly  of  organic 
matter  and  ammonia cal  salts,  with  about  20  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  lime,  has  acquired  a  high  value  as  a  manure, 
and  is  being  rapidly  cleared  off.    It  could  only  have  been 
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preserved  in  a  rainless  or  almost  rainless  climate.  On  the 
treat  of  Europe  isolated  EtackB  and  rocky  islands  in  the  sea 
are  often  seen  to  be  white  from  the  droppings  of  clouds  of 
sea  bird* ;  bat  it  ii  merely  a  thin  crust,  which  is  not  allowed 
to  grow  thicker  in  a  climate  where  rain*  are  frequent  and 
heavy. 

IV.  Man  as  a  Oiolooical  Agent. — No  survey  of 
the  geological  workings  of  plant  and  animal  life  upon 
the  surface  of  the  globe  can  be  complete  which  does 
not  take  account  of  the  influence  of  man — an  influence 
of  enormous  and  increasing  consequsnce  in  physical  geo- 
graphy, for  man  lias  introduced,  as  it  were,  an  element  of 
antagonism  to  nature.  Not  content  with  gathering  the 
fruits  and  capturing  the  animals  which  she  has  offered  for 
his  sustenance,  he  has,  with  advancing  civilisation,  engaged 
in  a  contest  to  subdue  the  earth  and  possess  it.  His  war- 
fare indeed  has  often  been  a  blind  one,  successful  for  the 
moment,  but  leading  to  sure  and  sad  disaster.  He  has,  for 
instance,  stripped  off  the  woodland  from  many  a  region  of 
hill  and  mountain,  gaining  his  immediate  object  in  the 
possession  of  their  Btores  of  timber, but  thereby  laying  bare 
the  slopes  to  parching  droughts  or  fierce  rains.  Countries 
once  rich  in  beauty,  and  plenteous  in  all  that  was  needful 
for  his  eupport,  are  now  burnt  and  barren,  or  washed  bare 
of  their  soil  It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that 
he  has  learnt  the  truth  of  the  aphorism— "Homo  Natural 
minuter  el  interpret.* 

But  now,  .when  that  truth  is  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  recognized  and  acted  on,  man's  influence  is  none  the  less 
marked.  His  object  still  is  to  subdne  th'e  earth,  and  he 
attains  it,  not  by  setting  nature  and  her  laws  at  defiance, 
but  by  enlisting  her  in  his  service.  Within  the  compass 
of  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  merely  a 
reference  to  this  vast  subject;  The  action  of  men  may  be 
witnessed  on  climate,  on  the  flow  of  water,  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  terrestrial  surface,  and  on  the  distribution  of 
We.1 

1.  On  Climate.*— Human  interference  affecta  meteoro- 
logical conditions— (1)  by  removing  forests  and  laying 
bare  to  the  Bun  and  winds  areas  which  were  previously  kept 
cool  and  damp  under  trees,  or  which,  lying  on  the  lee  side, 
were  protected  from  tempests ;  as  already  stated,  it  is 
supposed  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  woodlands 
formerly  existing  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  in  part  the  cause  of  the  present  desiccation  of 
these  districts;  (2)  by  drainage,  the  effect  of  this  opera- 
tion being  to  remove  rapidly  the  discharged  rainfall,  to 
lessen  tho  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the  rainfall 
and  somewhat  increase  the  general  temperature  of  a  country; 
(3)  by  the  other  processes  of  agriculture,  such  as  the 
transformation  of  moor  and  bog  into  cultivated  land,  and 
the  clothing  of  bare  hillsides  with  green  crops  or  plantations 
of  coniferous  and  hardwood  trees. 

2.  On  the  Flme  of  Water. — 1.  By  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  rainfall  man  directly  affects  the  coarse  of  the. 
waters  over  the  land    2.  By  his  drainage  operations  he 

the  raw  to  run  off  more  rapidly  than  before,  and 
the  floods  in  the  rivers.  3.  By  wells, 
,  or  other  subterranean  works  ho  interferes  with 
the  underground  waters  and  consequently  with  the  dis 
charge  of  springs.  4.  By  embanking  rivers  he  confines 
them  to  narrow  channels,  sometimes  increasing  their  scour, 
and  enabling  them  to  carry  their  sediment  further  seaward, 
sometimes  causing  them  to  deposit  it  over  the  plains  and 
raise  their  level. 

3.  On  the  Snrfaet  of  the  Land. — Man's  operations  alter 

1  TT»«  rttdr  wiU  find  much  lufc^wtivo  matter  U  Hank's  lfa»  sad 
A  s**r*,  a  work  wUch,  as  its  Lt.«  denotes  •prcialiy  trwU  of  Uiia 


the  aspect  of  a  country  in  many  ways :— (1)  by  chang- 
ing forest  into  bare  mountain,  or  clothing  bare  mountain* 
with  forest ;  (2)  by  promoting  tho  growth  or  causing  the 
removal  of  peat-mosses  ;  (3)  by  heedlessly  uncovering  sand- 
dunes,  and  thereby  setting  in  motion  a  process  of  destruc- 
tion which  may  convert  hundreds  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
into  waste  sand,  or  by  prudently  planting  the  dunes  with  Band- 
loving  vegetation  or  pines,  and  thus  arresting  their  landward 
progress  ;  (4)  by  so  guiding  the  course  of  rivers  as  to  make 
.them  aid  him  in  reclaiming  waste  land,  and  bringing  it 
under  cultivation;  (6)  by  piers  and  bulwarks,  whereby  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  are  stayed,  or  by  the  thoughtless  re- 
moval from  the  beach  of  stones  which  the  waves  had 
themselves  thrown  up,  and  which  would  have  served  for  r 
time  to  protect  the  land;  (6)  by  forming  new  deposits  either 
designedly  or  incidentally.  The  roads,  bridges,  canals, 
railways,  tunnels, 'villages,  and  towns  with  which  mon  ha* 
covered  the  surface  of  the  land  will  in  many  cages  form  a 
permanent  record  of  his  presence.  Under  his  hand  the 
whole  surface  of  civilised  countries  is  very  slowly  covered 
by  a  stratum,  either  formed  wholly  by  him,  or  dne  in  great 
measure  to  his  operations,  and  containing  many  relics  of  hU 
presence.  The  soil  of  old  cities .  has  been  increased  to  s 
depth  of  many  feet  by  the  rubbish  of  his  buildings  ;  the 
level  of  the  streets  of  modern  Borne  stands  high  above  that 
of  the  pavements  of  the  Caesars,  and  that  again  above  ths 
roadways  of  the  early  republic.  Over  cultivated  fields  his 
potsherds  are  turned  up  in  abundance'  by  the  plough.  The 
loam  has  risen  within  the  walls  of  his  graveyards,  an  gene- 
ration after  generation  has  mouldered  there  into  dust. 

4.  On  the  Distribution  of  Life. — It  is  under  this  head, 
perhaps,  that  the  most  subtle  of  human  influences  coma 
Soma  of  man's  doings  in  this  domain  are  indeed  plain 
enough,  such  as  the  extirpation  of  wild  animals,  the 
diminution  or  destruction  of  some  forms  of  vegetation,  the 
introduction  of  plants  and  animals  useful  to  himself,  end 
especially  the  enormous  predominance  given  by  him  to  the 
cereals  and  to  the  spread  of  sheep  and  cattle.  But  no  such 
extensive  disturbance  of  the  normal  conditions  of  the  distri- 
bution of  life  can  take  place  without  carrying'  with  it  many 
secondary  effects,  and  setting  in  motion  a  wide  cycle  of 
changoand  of  reactionin  the  animaland  vegetable  kingdoms. 
For  example,  tho  incessant  warfare  waged  by  man  against 
birds  and  beast*  of  prey  in  districts  given  up  to  the  chase 
leads  sometimes  to  unforseen  results.  The  weak  game  is 
allowed  to  live,  which  would  otherwise  be  killed  off  and 
give  more  room  for  the  healthy  remainder.  Other  animals 
which  feed  perhaps  on  the  same  materials  as  the  game  ore 
by  the  same  cause  permitted  to  live  unchecked,  and  thereby 
to  act  as  a  farther  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  protected 
specie*.  But  the  indirect  results  of  man's  interference  with 
the  regime  of  plants  and  animals  still  require  much  pro- 
longed observation. 

fcrom  this  brief  and  imperfect  outline  the  reader  may 
perceive  that  man  takes  an  important  place  as  a  geological 
agent,  and  that  in  future  ages  the  t*nces  of  bis  interference 
will  introduce  a  new  element  of  difficulty  into  the  stndy  of 
geological  pin 


t>ABT  IV. -STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY, 

OK  THE  AKCHlTECTrRE  Of  THE  KARTUS  CKUBT. 

Having  considered  the  nature  of  the  materials  constitut- 
ing the  crust  ot  the  earth,  and  the  operation  of  the  different 
agencies  by  which  these  materials  are  produced,  arranged, 
and  modified,  wo  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Btroctnrc 
of  the  crust  itself  with  the  view  of  marking  how  its  com- 
ponent parts  have  been  put  together.  Since  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  crust  consists  of  sedimentary  or 
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aqueous  rocks,  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  treat  of  them  fj ret, 
noting,  iu  the  first  place,  their  original  characters  as  result- 
ing from  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  formed, 
and  afterwards,  the  modifications  subsequently  effected 
upon  them.  Many  of  these  superinduced  structures,  which 
are  not  peculiar  to  sedimentary,  but  occur  more  or  less 
markedly  in  all  rocks,  may  be  conveniently  described  to- 
gether. The  distinctive  characters  of  the  igneous  or 
eruptive  rocks,  as  portions  of  the  architecture  of  the  crust 
will  then  be  described;  and  lastly,  those  of  the  crystalline, 
schists  and  other  associated  rocks  to  which  the  name  of 


I 


The  term  "stratified,"  so  often  applied  as  a 
designation  to  the  aqueoaB  or  sedimentary  rocks,  expresses 
their  leading  structural  feature.  They  are  arranged  in 
layers  or  strata,  an  arrangement  characteristic  of  them  alike 
in  band-specimens  and  in  the  cliff*  of  mountains.  Not  that 
every  morsel  of  aqueous  rock  exhibits  evidence  of  stratifica- 
tion. But  it  is  this  characteristic  which  is  least  frequently 
absent.  Tho  general  aspectB  of  stratification  will  be  best 
followed  in  an  explanation  of  the  terms  by  which  they  are 


l  are  the  thinnest  paper-like  layers  of  deposit  in 
a  stratified  rock.  Such  fine  layers  only  occur  where  the 
material  is  fine-grained,  as  in  mud  or  shale,  or  where  fine 
scales  of  some  mineral  have  been  plentifully  deposited,  as 
in  micaceous  sandstone.  In  some  laminated  rocks  the 
laminae  cohere  so  firmly  that  they  can  hardly  bo  split  open, 
and  tho  rock  will  break  more  readily  across  them  than  in 
their  direction.  More  usually,  however,  the  planes  of 
lamination  serve  as  convenient  divisional  planes  by  means 
of  which  the  rock  can  be  sptit  open.  The  frequency  with 
which  laminoe  can  bo  separated  from  each  other,  indicating, 
as  it  does,  a  failure  of  coherence  between  the  layers  of 
deposit,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  proof  th?t  these  layers 
were  originally  laid' down  at  intervals  of  sufficient  duration 
to  admit  of  a  'considerable  amount  of  consolidation  of  one 
layer  before  the  deposition  of  the  next.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  in  many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  these  intervals  were  of 
longer  duration,  than  those  required  for  the  successive 
deposit  of  the  laminae.  In  estimating  therefore  the  length 
of  time  represented  by  say  one  foot  of  such  finely  lami- 
nated rock,  we  might  reasonably  regard  the  actual  time 
occupied  in  deposition  as  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
interval. 

The  existence  of  laminae  points  to  tranquil  conditions  of 
slow  intermittent  deposit.  The  sediment  has  been  borne 
at  intervals  and  fallen  over  the  same  area  of  undisturbed 
water.  Regularity  of  thickness  and  persistence  of  litho- 
logical  character  among  the  laminae  may  be  taken  to  indi- 
cate periodic  currents,  of  approximately  equal  force,  from 
the  same  quarter.  In  some  cases  successive  tides  in  a 
sheltered  estuary  may  have  been  the  agent  of  deposition. 
In  others  the  sediment  was  doubtle3s  brought  by  recurring 
river-floods.  A  great  thickness  of  laminated  rock,  like  the 
massive  shales  of  Fal.eozoic  formations,  points  to  a  prolonged 
period  of  quiescence,  and  piobably,  in  most  cases,  to  slow, 
tranquil  subsidence  of  the  sea-floor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  alternation  of  thin  bands  of  laminated  rock  with  others 
coarser  in  texture  and  non-laminated  suggests  consider- 
able oscillation  of  currents  from  different  quarters  bearing 
different  qualities  and  amounts  of  sediment 

Strata  or  Bed*  are  layers  of  rock  varying  from  an  -nch  or 
less  up  to  many  feet  in  thickness.  A  stratum  may  be  made 
up  of  many  )  amines,  if  the  nature  of  the  sediment  and  mode 
of  deposit  have  favoured  the  production  of  this  structure 
This  has  very  commonly  been  the  case  where  the  Bediment 


has  been  exceedingly  fine-groined.  Where  the  materials 
are  of  coarser  grain,  the  strata,  as  a  rule,  are  not  laminated, 
but  form  the  thinnest  parallel  divisions  of  the  mass  of  rock. 
Strata,  like  lamina?,  may  either  cohere  firmly,  or,  as  more 
usually  happens,  be  separable  with  more  or  less  ease  from 
each  other.  In  the  former  case  we  may  suppose  the  upper 
to  have  followed  the  lower  bed  without  the  lapse  of  an 
interval  long  enough  to  allow  of  the  consolidation  of  the 
latter.  The  common  merging  of  a  stratum  into  that  which 
overlies  it  must  no  doubt  bo  regarded  as  evidence  of  more 
or  less  gradual  change  in  the  conditions  of  deposit.  Where 
the  overlying  bed  shows  do  cohesion  with  that  below  it,  the* 
interval  was  probably  of  some  duration.  A  stratum  may 
be  one  of  a  series  of  similar  beds  in  the  same  mass  of  rock. 
Thus  a  thick  sandstone  consists  of  many  individual  strata, 
varying  it  may  be  very  considerably  in  their  respective 
thicknesses.  Or  a  stratum  may  be  complete  and  distinct 
in  itself,  as  where  one  of  limestone  or  ironstone  runs 
through  the  heart  of  a  series  of  shales.  As  a  general  rule 
we  may  conclude  that  wherever  among  sedimentary  accu- 
mulations stratification  is  exceedingly  well-marked  the 
rocks  were  formed  rather  slowly,  and  that  where  it  is  weak 
or  absent  the  conditions  of  deposit  were -more  rapid,  with- 
out the  intervals  and  changes  necessary  for  the  production 
of  the  distinctly  stratified  structure. 

Fait*  bedding,  Current-bedding. — Some  strata,  particu- 
larly sandstones,  are  marked  by  an  irregular  lamination, 
wherein  the  laminae,  though  for  short  distances  parallel  to 
each  other,  are  oblique  to  the  general  stratification  of  the 
mass,  at  constantly  varying  angles  and  in  different  direc- 
tions.   The  accompanying  section  (fig.  9)  illustrates  this 


Flo  ».— Section -of  f»l«e.l>fd<J(a  err»t»  on  ttir  fomt  t f  WatcilotO.' 

structure,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  false  bedding  A 
current- bedding.  The  finer  lines  in  this  drawing  represent 
the  laminae  of  deposit,  the  stronger  lines  mark  successive 
surfaces  on  which  these  laminae  were  laid  down.  Such  n 
structure  points  to  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of  thn 
currents  by  which  the  sediment  was  carried  along  i.nd  de- 
posited. Sand  pushed  over  the  bottom  of  a  sheet  of  water 
by  varying  currents  tends  to  accumulate  irregularly  bl 
bands  and  ridges,  which  often  advance  with  a  steep  slopj 
in  front.  The  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bank  or  bed 
of  sand  may  remain  parallel  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  underlying  bottom,  yet  the  successive  laminae  composing 
it  may  lie  at  an  angle  of  30*  or  even  more.  We  may  illustrate 
this  structure  by  the  familiar  formation  of  a  railway  em- 
bankment. The  top  of  the  embankment  on  which  the 
permanent  way  is  to  be  laid  is  kept  level,  but  the  advancing 
end  of  the  earth-work  shows  a  steep  slope,  over  which  the' 

1  The  woodcut,  to  Oil*  P»rt  in  (with  the  excartton  of  No*.  80  and 
31)  from  the  article  GroLoot  U,  the  Ust  edition  of  the  Sncy.  Brit., 
by  the  lata  J.  B.  Juke.,  F.F.8L 
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■workmen  are  constantly  discharging  waggon-loads  of  rubbish. 
Hence  the  embankment,  if  cut  open  longitudinally,  would 
present  a  "  false-bedded  "  structure,  for  it  would  be  found 
to  coexist  of  many  irregular  layers  inclined  at  a  high  angle 
in  tbo  direction  in  which  ths  formation  of  the  mound  had 
advanced.    In  the  accompanying  figure  (fig.  10)  the 


Fro.  lO.-SeetUm  Wwtretlng  the 


Moving  in  the  direction  of  tho  arrow  may  drop  sand 
at  b,  which  will  correspond  in  lamination  with  the  general 


i  of  the  locality ;  but  when  the  current 
the  steep  front  of  one  of  tho  advancing  sand  sheets  it  will 
allow  the  sand  to  roll  down  the  slope,  and  may  continue  to 
bring  fresh  supplies  of  sediment  until  the  slope  is  gradually 
effaced.  Now  and  then,  however,  instead  of  laying  down 
sediment,  a  current  of  greater  strength  than  usual  may 
appear  and  sweep  away  portions  of  the  sediment  already 
deposited. 

Irregularities  of  Bedding  due  to  Inequalities  of  Deposition 
or  of  Erosion. — A  sharp  ridge  of  sand  or  gravel  may  be  laid 
down"  under  water  by  current-action  of  some  strength. 
Should  the  motion  of  the  water  diminish,  finer  sediment 
may  be  brought  to  the  plaoa  and  be  deposited  around  and 
Above  the  ridge.  In  such  a  case  the  stratification  of  the 
later  accumulation  will  end  off  abruptly  against  the  flanks 
of  the  older  ridge,  which  will  appear  to  rise  up  through 
the  overlying  bed.    In  fig.  11,  for  example,  the  lower  bed 


L  by  bed.  of  eotl  (H» 

beams  to  have  been  locally  heaped  up  into  the  shape  of  a 
mound  or  ridge  before  the  coal  was  accumulated  over  it. 
Appearances  uf  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in  some  coal- 
fields, where  they  are  known  to  the  miners  as  "rolls," 
"swells,"  or  "horses'  backs."  A  structure  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  preceding  occurs  whero  a  stratum  has  been 
«,x>ped  out  before  the  deposition  of  the  layers  which  cover 
it.  This  has  often  been  observed  in  mining  for  ccal. 
Channels  have  been  cut  out  of  a  coaUeam,  or  rather  out  of 
the  bod  of  vegetation  which  ultimately  became  coal,  and 
these  channels,  ramifying  and  winding  sometimes  like  those 
of  streamlets  on  fiat  ground,  have  been  filled  up  with  sandy 


15! 


New  Rtd  S*n!«:me,  rad-tr/Mi*;  ne*r  WoiT*rti»rrrriton. 
and  white  el»r  or  irirl ;  9  Brown  ne4>U:i«  with  l.-rtiaUr  |«tclv>  f< 
*,  Red  mirl,  partially  eroded  brim  (he  dtp  nil  Hon  cf  4,  Brawn  und- 
OTu-lcd  before  the  formitkm  of  ft,  CiJcereoai  iwdatoee  or  eorratonfc 

In  fig.  12  a  section  is  given  of  a 
'hero  beds  of  clay  and 
extensively  denuded  in  the  intervals 


between  the  deposit  of  the  successive  beds.  In  these  and 
similar  cases  it  is  widen t  that  the  erosion  took  place  con- 
temporaneously with  the  accumulation  of  the  deposits  as  a 
whole.  Wo  cannot  tell,  of  course,  how  long  an  interval 
elapsed  between  the  formation  of  a  given  stratum  and  that 
of  the  next  stratum  which  lies  upon  its  eroded  surface,  nor 
how  much  depth  of  rock  may  have  been-  removed  in  the 
erosion.  When,  however,  as  in  the  instances  with  which 
we  are  dealing,  the  structure  occurs*  among  conformable 
strata,  evidently  united  as  one  lithologically  continuous  series 
of  deposits,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  tho  missing  por- 
tions are  of  small  moment  and  that  the  erosion  was  merely 
due  to  the  irregular  and  more  violent  action  of  the  very 
currents  by  which  the  sediment  of  the  successive  strata  was 
supplied. 

The  case  is  very  different  when  the  eroded  strata  are 
inclined  at  a  different  angle  to  those  above  them,  am 
atrongiy  marked  off  by  lithological  distinctions.  In  i 
of  the  coal-mines  in  central  Scotland,  for  instance,  deep 
channels  have  been  met  with  entirely  filled  with  sand, 
gravel,  or  clay  belonging  to  the  general  superficial  drift  of 
the  country.  These  channels  have  evidently  been  water- 
courses worn  out  of  the  coal-measure  strata  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  geological  period,  and  subsequently  buried 
under  the  glacial  accumulations.  There  is  a  complete  dis- 
cordance between  them  and  the  Paloozoic  strata  below, 
pointing  to  (The  existence  of  a  vast  interval  of  time. 

Rippltmark. — The  surface  of  many  beds  of  sandstone  is 
marked  with  lines  of  wavy  ridge  and  hollow,  such  ss  may 
be  seen  on  any  shore  from  which  the  tide  has  retired. 
This  kind  of  surface  is  known  ss  "  ripple-mark."  It  may 
be  formed  on  dry  blown  sand  by  the  action  merely  of  the 
wind,  and  it  is  of  everyday  occurrence  under  shallow  water, 
not  merely  on  sea-shores,  but  on  the  floors  of  lskes  and  of 
.river-pools.  The  water,  gently  agitated  by  the  wind  in 
a  given  direction,  throws  the  surface  of  the  underlying 
sediment  into  ripples  which  tend  to  run  at  right  angles  to 
the  course  of  movement  But  as  the  wind  veers  from  point 
to  point,  producing  corresponding  changes  in  the  direction 
of  the  water-currents,  the  ripples  on  the  bottom  are  not 
strictly  parallel,  but  often  coalesce,  intersect,  and  undulate 
in  their  course.  Their  general  direction,  however,  suffices 
to  indicate  the  quarter  whenee  the  chief  movement  of  the 
water  has  come.  No  satisfactory  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  existence  of  a  rippled  surface  as  to  the  depth  of 
water  in  which  the  sediment  was  accumulated.  As  a  nils 
it  is  in  water  of  only  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  depth  that 
ripple-mark 'ia  formed.  But  it  may  be  produced  at  any 
depth  to  which/the  agitation  caused  by  wind  on  the  upper 
waters  may  extend. 

On  an  ordinary  beach  each  tide  usually  effaces  the  ripple- 
marks  made  by  its  predecessor,  and  leaves  a  new  series  to  be 
obliterated  by  the  next  tide.  But  where  the  markings  are 
formed  in  water  which  ia  always  receiving  fresh  accumula- 
tions of  sediment,  a  rippled  surface  may  be  gently  over- 
spread by  the  descent  of  a  layer  of  sediment  upon  it  and 
may  thus  be  preserved.  Another  scries  of  ripples  may  then 
be  made  in  the  overlying  layers,  which  in  turn  may  be  buried 
and  preserved  under  a  renewed  deposit  of  sand.  In  this 
way  a  considerable  thickness  of  such  ripple-marked  strata 
may  be  accumulated,  as  has  frequently  taken  placo  among 
geological  formations  of  all  ages. 

An  examination  of  any  sandy  beach  from  which  the  sea 
has  recently  retired  brings  before  us  many  modifications  of 
the  perfect  ripple-mark.  The  ridges  may  be  seen  to  grow 
more  and  more  notched  and  irregular,  until  at  last  the  beach 
seems  to  be  dotted  over  with  little,  flat,  dome-shaped 
mounds,  or  as  if  the  ridges  of  the  ripple-mark  had  been 
furrowed  across.  These  modifications  arc  doubtless  due  to 
the  uartial  effacement  of  the  ridges  by  subsequent  action 
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of  the  water  agitated  by  wind  from  a  different  quarter. 
Bach  indications  of  shallow-water  conditions  may  often 
be  observed  among  old  arenaceous  deposits,  as  in  the 
Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks.  In  like  manner  we  may 
frequently  detect,  among  these  ancient  formations,  small 
isolated  or  connected  linear  ridges  directed  from  some  com- 
mon quarter,  like  the  current-marks  frequently  to  be  found 
behind  projecting  fragments  of  shell,  stones,  or  bits  of 
sea-weed  on  a  beach  from  which  the  tide  has  just  retired. 

Sun-crack*,  Rain-pittingt,  Ac. — Proofs  may  not  infre- 
quently be  found  that  during  deposition  aqueous  strata  have 
been  laid  bare  to  air  and  sun.  The  nature  and  validity  of 
this  evidence  will  be  best  ascertained  by  observations  made 
at  the  margin  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  inland  sheet  of  water, 
which  from  time  to  time  leaves  tracts  of  mud  or  fine  sand 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain.  The  way  in  which  the  muddy 
bottom  of  a  dried-up  pool  cracks  into  polygonal  cakes  when 
exposed  to  the  sun  may  be  illustrated  abundantly  among 
geological  formations  of  all  ages.  These  desiccation-cracks, 
or  sun-cracks,  could  not  have  been  produced  so  long  as 
the  sediment  lay  under  water.  Their  existence  therefore 
among  any  strata  proves  that  the  surface  of  rock  on  which 
they  lie  was  exposed  to  the  air  and  dried  before  the,  next 
layer  of  water-borne  sediment  was  deposited  upon  it 

With  these  markings  are  not  infrequently  associated 
prints  of  rain-drops.  The  familiar  effects  of  a  heavy  shower 
npon  a  surface  of  moist  sand  or  mud  may  bo  witnessed 
among  rocks  even  as  old  as  parts  of  the  Cambrian  system. 
In  some  cases  the  rain-prints  are  found  to  be  ridged  up  on 
one  and  the  same  side  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that 
the  rain-drops  as  they  fell  were  driven  along  in  a  slanting 
direction.  The  prominent  side  of  the  markings  therefore 
indicates  the  side  towards  which  the  wind  blew. 

Numerous  proofs  of  shallow  shore-water,  and  likewise  of 
exposure  to  the  air,  are  supplied  by  markings  left  by  ani- 
mals. Castings  and  trails  of  worms,  tracks  of  mollusks  and 
crustaceans,  fin-marks  of  fishes,  footprints  of  birds,  reptiles, 
and  mammals,  may  all  be  preserved  and  give  their  evidence 
regarding  the  physical  conditions  under  which  sedimentary 
formations  were  accumulated.  It  may  frequently  be  noticed 
that  such  impressions  are  associated  with  ripple-marks,  rain- 
pr L ut 3.  or  sun-cracks ;  so  that  more  than  one  kind  of  evi- 
dence may  be  gleaned  from  a  locality  to  show  that  it  was 
sometimes  laid  bare  of  water. 

Gas-tpurU. — The  surfaces  of  some  strata,  usually  of  a 
dark  colour  and  containing  much  organic  matter,"  may  be 
observed  to  be  raised  into  Tittle  heaps  of  various  indefinite 
shapes,  not,  like  the  heaps-  associated  with,  worm  burrows, 
connected  with  pipes  descending  into  the  rock,  nor  composed 
of  different  material  from  the  surrounding  sandstone  or 
shale.  These  may  be  conjectured  to  be  due  to  the  inter- 
mittent escape  of  gas  from  the  decomposing  organic  matter 
in  the  original  sand  or  mud,  as  we  may  sometimes  • 
in  operation  among  the  mud  flats  of  rivers  and 
On  a  small  scale  these  protrusions  of  the  upper  surface  of  a 
deposit  may  be  compared  with  the  well-known  mud-lumpe 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  muddy  bottom 
rises  into  mounds  sometimes  to  a  height  of  several  yards 
above  the  water,  from  the  top  of  which  great  quantities  of 
carburetted  hydrogen  gas  make  their  escape,  together  with 
water  and  mud. 

Coneretiont.— Many  sedimentary  rooks  are  marked  by  the 
occurrence  of  concretions  in  tbem,  either  distinct  in  aspect 
and  composition  from  the  general  mass  of  the  rock,  or 
forming  really  part  of  that  mass,  though  separated  from  the 
rest  by  their  being  agglutinated  into  concretionary  forma 
Such  concretions,  where  they  differ  in  petrographioal 
characters  from  the  surrounding  matter,  are  almost  invari- 
ably of  original  or  contemporaneous  formation,  that  is,  were 
formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  strata  among  which  they 


lie.  Where,  however,  they  appear  to  be 
pected  portions  of  the  stratum,  they  may  be 


rock, 

Contemporaneous  concretions  most  commonly  consist  of 
carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  or  silica.  Many  clay- 
ironstone  beds  assume  a  nodular  form,  and  this  mineral 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  shape  of  separate  nodules  in  shale? 
and  clay-rocks.  The  nodules  have  frequently  formed  round 
some  organic  body  such  aa  a  fragment  of  plant,  a  shell, 
bone,  or  coprolite.  That  the  carbonate  of  iron  was  slowly 
precipitated  during  the  formation  of  the  bed  of  shale  in 
which  its  nodules  lie  may  often  be  satisfactorily  proved  by 
the  lines  of  deposit  passing  continuously  through  the 
nodules.  In  many  cases  the  internal  first-formed  parts  of  a 
nodule  have  contracted  more  than  the  outer  and  more  compact 
crust ;  and  have  cracked .  into  open  polygonal  spaces  which 
are  commonly  filled  with  calcite.  Similar  concretions  of 
carbonate  of  lime  occur  in  some  clays  and  in  connexion  with 
limestones.  Concretions  of  silica  occur  in  limestone  of 
many  geological  ages  (see  ante,  p.  239).  The  flints  of  the 
English  chalk  are  a  familiar  example,  but 
in  Lower  Silurian  " 


silica  in  these  cases  has  not  infrequently  been  deposited 
round  organic  bodies  such  as  sponges,  sea-urchins,  and 
moll  usee,  which  are  completely  enveloped  in  it  and  have 

ied.  Iron-bisulphide  (pyrite  or 
the  form  of  concretions, 


Mint  steps*  eft 

particularly  among  clay-rocks,  and  the9e,  though  presenting 
many  eccentricities  of  shape,.. round  like  pistol-shot  or 
cannon-balls,  kidney-shaped, .botryoidal,  <fcc.  agree  in  usu- 
ally possessing  an  internal  fibrous  radiated  structure. 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  found  as  concretions  in  formations 
where  the  coprolites  and  bones'  of  reptiles  and  other  animals 
have  been  collected  together. 

Concretions  produced  subsequently  to  the  formation  of 
the  rock  may  be  observed  in  some  sandstones,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  decompose  into  large  round  balls. 
Some  shales  exhibit  this  structure  in  a  still  more  striking 
manner,  inasmuch  as  the  concretions  consist  of  the  general 
mass  of  the  laminated  shale,  and  the  lines  of  stratification 
pass  through  tbem  and  mark  them  out  distinctly  as  super- 
induced npon  the  rock.    Some  magnesian  limestones  are 
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so  concretionary  as  to  resemble  musses  of  conglomerate;  yet 
the  concretions,  among  all  their  fantastic  shapes  and  with 
crystalline  texture,  may  often  be  found  to 
t  the  original  stratification  of  the  rock.  Beds 
of  rock-salt  may  likewise  be  observed  to'  be  marked  with 
traces  of  a  concretionary  arrangement 

Order  of  Superposition — the  Foundation  of  Geological 
Chronology. — As  Bedimontary  strata  are  laid  down  upon  one 
another  in  a  more  or  lcs9  nearly  horizontal  position,  the 
underlying  beds  mast  be  older  than  those  which  cover  them. 
This  simple  and  obvious  truth  b  termed  the  law  of  super- 
position.  It  furnishes  the  means  of  determining  the 
chronology  of  rocks, 'and  though  other  methods  of  as- 
certaining this  point  are  employed,  they  must  all  bo  based 
originally  upon  the  observed  order  of  superposition.  The 
only  case  where  the  apparent  superposition  may  bo  decep- 
tive is  where  the  strata  have  been  inverted.  In  the  Alps, 
for  example,  the  rocks  composing  hugo  mountain  masses 
have  been  bo  completely  overturned  that  the  highest  beds 
appear  as  if  regularly  covered  by  others  which  ought  pro- 
perly to  underlie  them.  But  these  are  exceptional  occur- 
rence!, where  the  true  order  can  usually  be  made 
other  sources  of  evidence. 

Alternation*  of  Strata,— Though  great  varintic 
in  the  nature  of  the  strata  composing  a  mass  of  sediment- 
ary rocks,  it  may  often  be  observed  that  certain  repe- 
titious occur.  Sandstones,  for  example,  ore  found  to  be 
interleaved  w ith  shale  above,  and  then  to  pass  into  shale;  the 
latter  may  in  tarn  become  sandy  at  ths  top  and  be  finally 
covered  by  sandstone,  or  may  assume  a  calcareous  character 
aud  pans  up  into  limestone.  Snch  alternations  bring  before 
us  the  conditions  under  which  the  sedimentation  took  place. 
A  sandstone  group  indicates  water  of  comparatively  little 
depth,  moved  by  changing  currents,  bringing  the  sand  now 
from  one  side  now  from  another.  The  passage  of  such  a 
group  into  one  of  shale  points  to  a  diminution  in  the  motion 
and  transporting  power  of  the  water,  perhaps  to  a  sinking 
of  tho  tract,  whereby  only  fine  mud  was  then  intermittently 
brought  into  it  The  advent  of  a  limestone  above  the  shalo 
serves  to  show  that  the  water  cleared,  owing  to  a  deflexion 
of  the  sediment-carrying  currents,  or  to  continued  and 
perhaps  more  rapid  subsidence,  and  that  Foraminiferat 
corals,  crinoids,  Afollusca,  or  other  lime-secreting  organisms, 
established  themselves  upon  the  spot  Shale  overlying  the 
limestone  would  tell  of  fresh  inroads  of  mud,  which 
destroyed  the  animal  life  that  had  been  flourishing  on  the 
bottom ;  while  a  return  of  sandstone  beds  would  mark  how, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  original  conditions  of  troubled 
currents  and  shifting  sandbauks  returned.  Such  alterna- 
ting groups  of  sandy,  calcareous,  and  argillaceous  strata  are 
well  illustrated  among  the  Jurassic  formations  of  England. 

Auociatiom  of  Strata.— Certain  kiudH  of  btrata  very  com- 
monly occur  together,  because  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  formed  were  apt  to  arise  in  succession.  One  of 
the  most  familiar  examples  is  the  association  of  coal  and. 
fire-clay.  A  seam  of  coal  is  almost  invariably  found  to  lie 
on  a  bed  of  fire-clay,  or  on  some  argillaceous  stratum.  The 
reason  of  this  union  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we 
learn  that  the  fire-clay  formed  the  soil  on  which  the  plants 
grew  that  went  to  form  the  coal.  Where  tho  clay  was 
laid  down  under  suitable  circumstances  vegetation  sprang 
op  upon  it.  Again  conglomerate  and  H^ndstone  occur 
together  rather  than  conglomerate  and  shale,  because  the 
agitation  of  tho  water  which  could  form  and  deposit  coarse 
like  that  cumjKjsing  conglomerate,  was  too  great 
of  ths  accumulation  of  fine  silt  For 
look  for  shale  or  clay  rather  than 


HJativt 
place 


uerti*U*ee  of  Strata, — Observation  of  what 
any  lake  bottom,  estuary,  or  sea-margin 


teaches  that  some  kinds  of  sediment  are  much  more 
widely  spread  than  others,  and  prepares  us  to  find  that 
the  same  has  been  the  caso  in  past  time,  am" 
that  some  kinds  of  sedimentary  rocks  possess  far  l 
persistence  than  others.  As  a  general  rule  it  may  bo 
said  that  the  coarser  the  grain  the  more  local  the  extent 
of  a  rock.  Conglomerates  are  thus  by  much  the  mast 
variable  and  inconstant  of  all  sedimentary  formations. 
They  suddenly  »ink  down  from  a  thickness  of  several 
hundred  feet  to  a  few  yards,  or  die  out  altogether,  to 
reappear  perhaps  further  on,  in  the  same  wedge-like  or  len- 
ticular fashion.  Sandstones  arc  less  liable  to  such  extreme* 
of  inconstancy,  but  they  too  are  apt  to  thin  away  and  to 
swell  put  again.  Shales  are  much  more  persistent,  the 
same  snne  being  often  traceable  for  many  miles.  Limestones 
sometimes  occur  in  thick  local  masses,  as  among  the 
Silurian  formations  of  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  they  often 
also  display  remarkable  continuity.  Three  thin  limestone 
bauds,  each  of  them  only  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  and 
separated  by  a  considerable  thickness  of  intervening  sand- 
stones and  shales,  can  be  traced  through  tho  coal-fields  ol 
central  Scotland  over  an  area  of  at  least  1000  square  miles. 
Coal  seams  also  possess  great  persistence.  The  same  Beams, 
varying  slightly  in  thickness  and  quality,  may  often  bo 
traced  thoughout  the  whole  of  an  extensive  coal-field. 

What  is  thus  true  of  individual  strata  msy  be  affirmed 
also  of  groups  of  such  strata.  A  thick  mass  of  sandstone 
will  be  found  as  a  rule  to  be  more  continuous  than  one  of  con- 
glomerate, but  less  so  than  one  of  shale.  A  series  of  lime 
stone-beds  will  usually  bo  found  to  stretch  further  than  either 
of  thorn.  But  even  to  the  most  extensive  stratum  or  group 
of  strata  there  must  be  a  limit  It  must  end  off  and  give  place 
to  others,  either  suddenly,  as  a  bank  of  shingle  is  succeeded 
by  the  sheet  of  sand  heaped  against  its  base,  or  very  gradu- 
ally, by  insensibly  pissing  into  other  strata  on  all  sides. 

Great  variations  in  the  character  of  stratified  rocks  may 
frequently  be  observed  in  passing  front  one  port  of  • 
conutry  to  another  along  the  outcrop  of  the  same  rocks. 
Thus  at  ono  end  we  may  meet  with  a  thick  series  of  sand- 
stones and  shales  which,  traced  in  a  certain  direction,  may 
be  found  passing  into  limestones.  A  group  of  strata  may 
consist  of  massive  conglomerates  at  one  locality,  and  may 
graduate  into  fine  fissile  flagstones  in  another.  A  thick 
mass  of  clsy  may  be  found  to  alternate  more  and  mora  with 
shelly  Bands  as  it  is  traced  outward,  until  it  loses  its 
argillaceous  nature  altogether.  No  difficulty  need  be  felt 
in  admitting' the  strict  contemporaneity  of  these  diverse 
layers  of  sediment.  At  the  present  time  we  see  how  coarst 
shingle  may  be  formed  along  tho  beach  at  the  same  time 
that  tho  finest  mud  is  being  laid  down  on  the  same  sea- 
bottom  further  from  land.  Could  we  raise  up  that  bottom, 
we  should  doubtless  find  as  gradual  a  passage  from  the 
littoral  to  the  deeper  water  deposits  as  wa  do  among  the 
geological  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  The  existing 
differences  of  character  between  the  deposits  of  the  shore 
and  of  the  opener  sea  would  no  doubt  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, with  slight  geographical  displacements,  even  if  the 
whole  area  were  undergoing  subsidence,  giving  rise  to  a  thick 
group  of  littoral  beds  in  one  tract  and  of  deeper-water  ac- 
cumulations at  another.  In  like  manner  among  the  forma 
tions  of  former  geological  periods  the  same  conditions  of  de- 
port appear  sometimes  to  have  continued  for  a  considerable 
period.  Hence  the  thick  Mountain  or  Carboniferous  Ume- 
stone  of  Derbyshire  is  gradually  replaced  northwards  by  the 
thick  sands  toneshales,  ironstones,  and  coal-seams  of  Scotland. 

Overlap.— <-Wheu  strata  have  been  laid  down  in  a  subsid- 
ing region  wherein  the  area  of  deposit  gradually  increased, 
the  sediment  must  have  spread  over  a  progressively  augment- 
ing surface.    By  this  means  the  later  jwrtions  of  a  Mo- 
mentary aeries  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  tho  oicka 
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I  arts,  and  will  repose  directly  upon  the  shelving  bottom, 
with  none  of  those  older  strata  underneath  them.  This 
relation  is  ceiled  Overlap  (see  fig.  59).  The  higher  or  newer 
members  are  said  to  overlap  the  older.  This  structure  may 
often  be  detested  among  formations  of  all  geological  ages. 
It  brings  before  us  the  shore  line  of  ancient  land-surfaces, 
and  shows  how,  as  these  sank  under  water,  the  gravels, 
sands,  and  silts  gradually  advanced  and  covered  them. 

Kelaiiwe  Lap$e  of  Tims  rtprutnied  by  Strata  and  by  tlu 
Interval*  between  them. — Of  the  absolute  length  of  time 
represented  by  any  strata  or  groups  of  strata  we  con 
form  no  satisfactory  estimates.  Certain  general  conclu- 
sions may  indeed  be  drawn,  and  comparisons  may  bs 
made  between  different  series  of  rocks.  Sandstones 
fall  of  false  bedding  were  probably  accumulated  more 
rapidly  than  finely-laminated  shales  or  clays.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  certain  Carboniferous  formations  to  find  huge 
coniferous  trunks  imbedded  in  an  inclinod  position  in 
sandstone.  These  trees  seem  to  have  been  carried  along 
and  to  have  sunk,  their  heavier  or  root-end  touching  the 
bottom,  and  their  npper  end  pointing  upward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  snags  of 
the  Mississippi  The  continuous  deposit  of  sand  at  last 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  trunks  and  buried  them.  It 
is  clear  then  that  the  rate  of  deposit  must  have  been 
sufficiently  rapid  to  have  allowed  a  moss  of  20  or  30  feet 
of  sand  to  accumulate  before  the  decay  of  the  wood; 
though  modern  instances  are  known  where,  under  certain 
circumstances,  submerged  trees  may  last  for  some  centuries. 
Continuous  lsyers  of  the  same  kind  of  deposit  suggest 
a  persistence  of  geological  conditions;  numerous  alterna- 
tions of  different  kinds  of  sedimentary  matter  point  to 
vicissitudes  or  alternations  of  conditions.  As  a  rule,  we 
should  infer  that  the  time  represented  by  a  given  thicknesa 
of  similar  strata  was  less  than  that  shown  by  tho  -same 
thickness  of  dissimilar  strata,  because  the  changes  needed 
to  bring  new  varieties  of  sediment  into  the  area  of  deposit 
would  usually  require  the  lapse  of  some  time  for  their 
completion.  But  this  conclusion  might  often  be  erroneous. 
It  would  be  best  supported  when,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the.  rocks,  wide  variations  in  tho  character  of  the  water- 
bottom  could  be  established.  Thus  a  group  of  shales 
followed  by  a  fossiliferous  limestone  would  almost  always 
mark  the  lapse  of  a  much  longer  period  than  an  equal 
depth  of  sandy  strata.  Limestones  made  up  of  organic 
remains  which  lived  and  died  upon  the  spot,  and  whose 
remains  are  crowded  together  generation  above  generation, 
must  have  demanded  many  years  for  their  formation. 

But  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  longth  of  timo  represented  by  a  given  depth  of 
strata  is  not  to  bo  estimated  merely  from  their  thickness  or 
lithological  characters.    It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
that  the  interval  between  tho  deposit  of  two  successive 
lamina)  of  shale  may  have  been  as  long  as,  or  even  longer 
than,  that  required  for  the  formation  of  one  of  the  laminse. 
In  like  manner,  tho  interval  needed  for  the  transition  from 
one  stratum  or  kiud  of  strata  to  another  may  often  havo 
been  more  than  equal  to  tho  time  required  for  the  formation 
of  the  strata  on  either  side.    But  the  relative  chronological 
importance  of  the  bars  or  lines  in  the  geological  record  can 
seldom  be  satisfactorily  discussed  merely  on  lithological 
grounds.    This  must  mainly  be  decided  on  the  evidence 
of  organic  remains,  as  wfll  bo  shown  in  part  ▼.    By  this 
kind  of  evidence  it  can  bo  made  nearly  certain  that  the 
intervals  represented  by  strata  were  in  many  cases  much 
shorter  than  those  not  so  represented, — in  other  words,  that 
the  timo  during  which  no  deposit  of  sediment  went  on  was 
longer  than  that  wherein  deposit  did  take  place. 

Grovpt  of  Strata.— Pasting  from  individual  strata  to 
large  masses  of  stratified  rock,  the  geologist  finds  it  needful 


for  convenience  of  reference  to  subdivide  these  into  groups. 
He  avail,  himself  of  two  tases  of  classification— (1)  litho- 
logical characters,  and  (2)  organic  remains. 
<  1.  The  subdivision  of  stratified  rocks  into  groups  accord- 
ing to  their  mineral  aspect  is  an  obvious  and  easily  applied 
classification.  Moreover,  it  often  serves  to  connect  together 
rocks  formed  continuously  in  certain  circumstauces  which 
differed  from  those  under  whieh  the  strata  above  and  below 
were  laid  down, — so  that  it  expresses  natural  and  original 
subdivisions  of  strata.  In  the  middle  of  tho  English  Car- 
boniferous system  of  rocks,  for  example,  a  rone  of  sandy 
and  pebbly  beds  occurs,  known  as  the  Millstone  Grit,  No 
abrupt  and  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  these  strata 
and  those  above  and  below  them.  They  shade  upward  and 
downward  into  the  beds  between  which  they  lie.  Yet  they 
form  a  conspicuous  belt,  traceable  for  many  miles  by  the 
scenery  to  which  it  gives  rise.  The  red  rocks  of  central 
England,  with  their  red  sandstones,  marls,  rock-salt,  and 
gypsum,  form  likewise  a  well-marked  group  or  rather  series 
of  groups.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  characters  of  this 
kind,  though  sometimes  wonderfully  persistent  over  wide 
tracts  of  country,  must  be  at  best  but  local.  The  physical 
conditions  of  deposit  must  always  have  been  limited  in  ex- 
tent A  group  of  strata  showing  great  thicknesa  in  one 
region  will  be  found  to  die  away  as  it  is  traced  into 
another.  Or  its  place  is  gradually  taken  by  another  group 
which,  even  if  geologically  contemporaneous,  possesses 
totally  different  lithological  characters,  Just  as  at  the 
present  time  a  group  of  sandy  deposits  gradually  gives 
place  along  the  sea-floor  to  others  of  mud,  and  these  to 
others  of  sheila  or  of  gravel,  so  in  former  geological  periods 
contemporaneous  deposits  wore  not  always  lithologicaljy 
similar.  Hence  mere  resemblance  in  mineral  aspect  usually 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  contem- 
poraneity except  within  comparatively^  contracted  areas. 
The  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Ireland  is  a  thick  cal- 
careous group  of  rocks,  full  of  corals,  crinoids,  and  other 
organisms,  which  bear  witness  to  the  formation  of  these 
rocks  in  the  open  sea.  But  if  these  limestones,  with  their 
characteristic  marine  fossils,  are  traced  into  the  north  of 
England  and  Scotland,  they  are  found  to  pass  into  sand- 
stones and  shales,  with  numerous  coal-seams,  and  only  a 
few  thin  beds  of  limestone.  The  soft  clay  beneath  the  city 
of  London  is  represented  in  the  Alps  by  hard  schists  and 
contorted  limestones.  We  conclude  therefore  that  litho- 
logical agreement  when  pushed  too  far  is  apt  to  mislead  us, 
partly  because  contemporaneous  strata  often  vary  greatly 
in  their  lithological  character,  and  partly  because  the  same 
lithological  characters  may  appear  again  and  again  in  dif- 
ferent ages.  By  trusting  too  implicitly  to  this  kind  of 
evidence,  we  may  be  led  to  class  together  rocks  belonging 
to  very  different  geological  periods,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  separate  groups  which  really,  in  spite  of  their  seeming 
distinction,  were  formed  contemporaneously. 

2.  It  is  by  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals  imbedded 
among  the  stratified  rocks  that  the  most  satisfactory  sub- 
divisions of  the  geological  record  can  be  made,  as  will  be 
more  fully  stated  in  parts  v.  and  vi.  A  chronological  sue 
cession  of  organic  forms  can  be  made  out  among  the  rock;  of 
the  earth's  crust  A  certain  common  facies  or  type  of  fossils 
is  found  to  characterize  particular  groups  of  rock,  and  to 
hold  true  even  though  the  lithological  constitution  of  the 
strata  should  greatly  vary.  Moreover,  though  comparati  vely 
few  species  are  universally  diffused,  they  possess  remarkable 
persistence  over  wide  areas,  and  even  when  they  are  re- 
placed by  others,  the  same  general  facies  of  fossils  remains 
Hence  the  stratified  formations  of  two  countries  geographi- 
cally distant,  and  having  little  or  no  lithological  resemblance 
to  each  other,  may  bo  compared  and  paralleled  zone  by  zone, 
simply  by  means  of  their  enclosed  organic  remains. 
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III  rocks  are  traversed  more  or  less  distinctly  by  vertical 
ur  highly  inclined  divisional  planes  termed  Joints.  Soft 
rocks  indeed,  such  as  loose  sand  and  uncompacted  clay,  do 
not  show  these  lines ;  but  wherever  a  mass  of  clay  has  been 
subjected  to  some  pressure  and  consolidation,  it  will  usually 
bo  found  to  have  acquired  them.  It  is  by  means  of  the 
intersection  of  joints  that  rocks  can  bo  removed  in  blocks ; 
the  art  of  quarrying  consists  in  taking  advantage  of  these 
natural  planes  of  division.  Joints  differ  in  character  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material  which  they  traverse; 
those  in  sedimentary  rocks  are  usually  distinct  from  those 
in  crystalline  masses. 

1.  /»  Sedimentary  Rock*. — Joints  vary  in  sharpness  of 
definition,  in  the  regularity  of  their  perpendicular  and 
horizontal  course,  in  their  lateral  persistence,  in  number,  and 
in  the  directions  of  intersection.  As  a  rule,  they  are  most 
sharply  defined  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  grain  of 
the  rock.  In  limestones  and  close-grained  shale*,  for 
example,  they  often  occur  so  clean-out  as  to  be  invisible 
until  revealed  by  fracture  or  by  the  slow  disintegrating 
effects  of  the  weather.  The  rock  splits  up  along  these  con- 
cealed lines  of  division  whether  the  agent  of  demolition  be 
the  hammer  or  frost  In  coarse-textured  rocks,  on  the  other 
hand,  joints  are  apt  to  show  themselves  as  irregular  rents 
along  which  the  rock  has  been  shattered,  so  that  they 
present  an  uneven  sinuous  course,  branching  off  in  different 
directions.  In  many  rocks  they  descend  vertically  in 
straight  lines  at  not  very  unequal  distances,  so  that  the 
spaces  between  them  are  thus  marked  off  into  so  many  wall- 
like masses.  But  this  symmetry  often  gives  place  to  a 
more  or  less  tortuous  course  with  lateral  joints  in  various 
random  directions,  more  especially  where  the  different 
strata  vary  considerably  in  lithological  characters.  A  single 
joint  may  be  traced  sometimes  for  many  yards,  or  even  for 
several  miles,  more  particularly  when  the  rock  is  fine- 
grained, as  in  limestone.  But  where  the  texture  is  coarse 
and  unequal,  the  joints,  though  abundant,  run  into  each 
other  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  in  particular  can  be  identi- 
fied for  so  great  a  distance.  The  number  of.  joints  in  a 
mass  of  stratified  rock  varies  within  wide  limits,  Among 
strata  which  have  undergone  little  disturbance  the  joints 
may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  several 
yards.  Bu^  in  other,  cases  where  tho  terrestrial  movement 
appears  to  have  been  considerable,  the  rocks  are  so  pointed 
as  to  have  acquired  therefrom  a  fissile  character  that  has 
nearly  or  wholly  obliterated  their  tendency  to  split  along 
the  lines  of  bedding 

An  important  feature  in  the  joints  of  stratified  rocks  is 
the  direction  in  which  they  intersect  each,  other,  As  the 
result  of  observation  we  learn  that  they  possess  two  domi- 
nant trends,  one  coincident  in  a  genvral  way  with  the 
direction  in  which  the  strata  are  inclined  to  tho  horizon, 
and  the  other  running  transversely  at  a  right  angle  or 
nearly  so.  The  former  set  is  known  as  dip-joint*,  because 
they  run  with  tho  dip  or  inclination  of  the  rocks,  the  latter 
is  termed  strike -joint*,  inasmuch  as  they  conform  to  the 
general  strike  or  mean  outcrop.  It  is  owing  to  tho  existence 
of  this  double  series  of  joints  that  ordinary  quarrying  opera- 
tions can  be  carried  on,  Largo  quadrangular  blocks  can 
be  wedged  off,  which  would  be  shattered  if  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  blasting,  A  quarry  is  usually  worked  to  the  dip  of 
a  rock,  hence  the  strike-joints  form  clean-cut  faces  in  front 
of  tho  workmen  as  they  advance.  These  are  known  as 
" backs,"  and  the  dip-joints  which  traverse  them  as  "cutters. 
The  way  in  which  this  double  set  of  joints  occurs  in  a  quarry 
may  be  seen  in  fig.  15,  where  the  parallel  lines  which 
traverse  the  shaded  and  unshaded  facts  mark  the  successive 
The  broad  white  spaces  running  along  the  length 


of  the  quarry  behind  the  Beated  figure  are  strike-joints  or 
"backs,"  traversed  by  some  highly  inclined  lines  which 
the  position  of  dip-joints  or  "  cutters."   The  shaded 
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ends  looking  towards  the  spectator  are  M< 
which  the  rock,  has  been  quarried  away  on  one  side. 

In  some  conglomerates  the  joints  may  be  seen  trav 
tho  enclosed  pebbles  as  weft  as  the  surrounding  matrix. 
Large  blocks  of  hard  quarts  are  cut  through  by  them  a* 
sharply  as  if  they  bad  been  sliced  in  a  lapidary's  machine, 
and  the  same  joints  can  be  traced  continuously  through 
many  yards  of  the  rock.  Such  facts  show  that  the  agency 
to  which  the  jointing  of  rocks  was  due  must  have  operated 
with  considerable  force.1  Further  indication  of  movement 
is  often  supplied  by  the  rubbed  and  striated  surfaces  of 
joints.  These  surfaces,  termed  slicktnsida,  have  evidently 
been  ground  against  each  other.  They  are  often  coated 
with  haematite,  calcite,  chlorite,  or  other  mineral,  which  has 
taken  a  cast  of  the  stria  and  then  seems  itself  to  be  striated. 

Joints  form  natural  lines  for  ths  passage  downward  and 
upward  of  subterranean  water.  .They  likewise  furnish  an 
effective-  lodgment  for  surface  water  which,  frozen  by  a 
lowering  of  temperature,  expands  into  ice,  and  wedges  off 
blocks  of  rock  in  the  manner  already  described.  As  they 
serve,  in  conjunction  with  bedding,  to  divide  stratified  rocks 
into  large  quadrangular  blocks,  their  effect  on  cliffa  and  other 
exposed  masses  of  rock  is  seen  in  the  apparently  splintered, 
dislocated  aspect  so  familiar  in  mountain  scenery. 

Occasionally  a  prismatic  or  columnar  form  of  joints  may 
be  observed  among  stratified  rocks,  When  this  occurs 
among  unaltered  strata  it  is  usually  among  those  which 
have  been  chemically  formed,  as  in  gypsum,  vrhere,  as 
observed  by  Mr  Jukes  in  the  Paris  Basin,  some  beds  are 
divided  from  top  to  bottom  by  vertical  hexagonal  prisms. 
A  columnar  structure  has  often  been  superinduced  upon 
stratified  rocks  by  contact  with  intrusive  Igneous  masses. 
Sandstones,  shale,  and  coal  may  be  observed  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  columns  diverge  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of 
the  injected  and  altering  substance,  so  that  when  the  later 
is  vertical  the  columns  are  horizontal,  or  when  it  undulates 
the  columns  follow  its  curvatures.  Beautiful  examples  of 
this  character  occur  among  tho  coal-seams  of  Ayrshire. 

2.  In  Crystalline  {Igneous)  Rorks, — While  in  stratified 
rocks  the  divisional  planes  consist  of  lines  of  bedding  and 
of  joint,  catting  each  other  usually  at  a  high  if  not  a  right 
angle,  in  massive  igneous  rocks  they  include  joints  only  ; 
and  as  these  do  not  as  a  rule  present  the  same  parallelism 
as  lines  of  bedding,  unstratified  rocks,  even  though  as  full 
of  joints,  have  not  the  same  regularity  of  arrangement  as  in 
the  stratified  formations.  Granite,  for  example,  is  traversed 
by  two  sets  of  chief  or  "  master-joints,"  cutting  each  other 
somewhat  obliquely.  Their  effect  is  to  divide  the  rock  into 
long  quadrangular,  rhomboids],  or  even  polygonal  columns. 

1  8«  an  tntrrwthxr  mHm  of  wp»rim«nU  U  M".  IHabnfe  (Cc;  <j  :  * 
Hindus,  tan*,  1878)  a*  the  production  at  Uulu  sadJoUta 
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Lit. 


Bat  a  third  set 
columns,  though  leu 


the 

the 

in  number  or 

absent,  columns  many  feet  in  length  can  be 
quarried  out  entire.  Such  monoliths  have  been  from  early 
times  employed  in  the  construction  of  obelisks  and  pillars. 

In  rocks  of  finer  grain  than  granite,  such  as  many  diorites 
and  dolerites,  the  numerous  perpendicular  joints  give  the 
rock  a  prismatic  character.  The  prisms  however  are 
unequal  in  dimensions,  as  wall  as  in  the  number  and  pro- 
portions of  their  aides,  a  frequent  diameter  being  2  or  S 
feet,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  observed  three  times 
thicker,  and  extending  up  the  face  of  a  cliff  for  300  or  400 
feet.  It  is  by  means  of  joints  that  precipitous  faces  of 
rock  are  produced  and  retained,  for,  aa  in  the  case  1' 


Fid.  lt-JolaU  la  franltc,  Kllluwj  Hill,  Dublin.   (O.  V.  D»  NojwJ 

frost  drives  every  year  its  wedge*  of  ice,  whereby  huge  slices 
are  stripped  off.  They  likewise  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
those  fantastic  pinnacles  and  fretted  buttresses  so  generally 
to  be  observed  among  igneous  rocks  in  which  they  occur 

But  undoubtedly  the  most  striking  series  of  joints  to  be 
found  among  igneous  rocks  is  in' the  regularly  columnar,  or 
Ml it  is  often  called,  basaltic  structure.  This  structure  has 
been  already  (ante,  p.  249)  described  in  connexion  with 
modern  volcanic  rocks.  It  may  be  met  with  in  rocks  of 
r  agoa^, ,  «  »•  well  displayed  among  the  felsites  of  the 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  the  basalts  of  the  Carboni- 
forons  Limestone  in  central  Scotland,  aa  among  the  Tertiary 
lavas  of  Auvergne  or  the  Vivarais. 

3.  In  Foliated  Jfcfcb.— The  schists  likewise  possess  their 
joints,  which  approximate  in  character  to  those  anion*  the 
massive  igneous  rocks,  but  they  are  on  the  whole  less  dis- 
tinct and  continuous.  whUe  their  effect  in  dividing  the  rocks 
into  oblong  masses  is  considerably  modified  by  the  trans- 
verse lines  of  foliation.    These  lines  plsy  somewhat  the 

ro^^ouVhwhh  le^definitS0n  d°  1™°**  tXnM** 

HI.  Inclination  of  Rocks. 

The  most  casual  observation  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  rocks  now  visible  at  the  earth's  surface  are  seldom 
in  their  original  position.  We  meet  with  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  composed  of  water-worn  particles,  yet  form- 
ing the  angular  scarps  of  lofty  mountains ;  shales  and  clays 
full  of  the  remains  of  fresh- water  shells  and  land-plants,  yet 
ensured  by  limestones  made  up  of  marine  organisms/and 
the^  lirnestones  rising  into  great  range,  of  hills,  or  nndu- 
latrng  into  fertile  valleys,  and  passing  under  the  streets  of 
busy  towns.  Such  facts,  now  familiar  to  every  reader  and 
even  to  many  observers  who  know  little  or  nothing  of 
systematic  geology,  point  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  rocks  have  in  many  cases  been  formed  under  water, 
sometimes  in  lakes,  more  frequently  in  the  sea,  and  that 
they  have  been  elevated  into  land. 

But  examination  discloses  other  and  not  less 


convincing  evidence  of  movement.  Judging  from  what 
takes  place  at  the  present  time  on  the  bottoms  of  lakes  and 
of  the  sea,  we  confidently  infer  that  when  the  strata  now 
constituting  so  much  of  the  solid  framework  of  the  land 
were  formed,  they  were  laid  down  either  horizontally  or 
at  least  at  low  angles.  When,  therefore,  we  find  them  in- 
dined  at  all  angles,  and  even  standing  on  end,  we  conclude 
that  they  have  been  disturbed.  Over  wide  spaces  they 
have  been  upraised  bodily  with  little  alteration  of  their 
original  horizontally ;  but  in  most  ] 
from  that  original  position  has  been  < 

The  inclination  thus  given  to  rocks  is  termed  their  dip. 
Its  amount  is  expressed  in  degrees  measured  from  the  plane 
of  the  horizon.  Thus  a  set  of  rocks  half-way  between  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  position  would  be  said  to  dip  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  while  if  vertical  tbey  would  be  marked  with 
the  angle  of  90*.  The  edges  of  strata,  where  they  ecoe  np 
to  the  surface,  are  termed  their  outcrop  or  bauet.  When 
they  crop  out,  that  is,  rise  to  the  surface,  along  a  perfectly 
level  piece  of  ground,  the  outcrop  runs  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  dip.  But  any  inequalities  vof  the  surface,  such  as 
valleys,  ravines,  hills,  and  ridges  will  cause  the  outcrop  to 
describe,  a  circuitous  course,  even  though  the  dip  should 
remain  perfectly  steady  all  the  while.  If  a  line  of  precipit- 
ous gorge  should  run  directly  with  the  dip,  the  outcrop 
will  there  be  coincident  with  the  dip.   The  occurrence  of  a 


orltfiully  d*p<Mlt*4  borUsBUllf  or  tt  low  ugte*. 


gently  shelving  valley  in  that  position  will  cause  the  out- 
crop to  descend  on  one  side  and  to  mount  in  a  correspond- 
ing way  on  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  V-shaped  indentation 
in  its  course.  A  ridge,  on  the  other  hand,  will  produce  a 
deflexion  in  the  opposite  direction.  Becce  a  series  of 
parallel  ridges  and  valleys  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  dip  of  the  strata  underneath  would  cause  the  outcrop 
to  describe  a  widely  eerpentinous  coarse.  Again,  should  the 
rocks  be  vertical,  the  outcrop  will  necessarily  correspond  with 
the  dip,  and  continue  to  do  so  irrespective  altogether  of  any. 
irregularities  of  the  ground.  The  lower  therefore  the  angle 
of  inclination  the  greater  is  the  effect  of  surface  inequalities 
upon  toe  line  of  outcrop ;  the  higher  the  angle  the  leas  is 
that  influence,  till  when  the  beds  stand  on  end  it  ceases. 

A  line  drawn  at  a  right  angle  to  the  dip  is  called  the 
ttriie  of  the  rocks.  From  what  has  just  been  said  this 
line  must  coincide  with  ontcrop  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  quite  level,  and  also  when  the  beds  are  vertical. 
At  all  other  times  they  are  not  strictly  coincident,  but  the 
outcrop  wandera  to  and  fro  across  the  strike  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  angle  of  inclination  and  in  the  form  of 
the  ground.  The  strike  may  be  a  straight  line  or  may 
curve  rapidly  in  every  direction,  according  to  the  behaviour 
of  the  dip.  If,  for  instance,  a  set  of  beds  dips  for  half  a 
mile  continuously  to  the  north,  the  strike  will  run  for  that 
distance  as  a  straight  east  and  west  line.  If  the.  dip  gradu- 
ally changes  to  north-west  and  west,  and  then  by , 
west  to  south,  it  is  obvious  that  the  strike  must  curve  i 
by  north-east,  north,  and  north-west  till  it  once 
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become*  parallel  with  iU  former  course.  Both  of  the 
parulel  lines  of  strike  ran  in  an  east-and-west  direction, 
but  in  the  one  the  dip  is  to  the  south,  and  in  the  other  to 
the  north 

The  strike  may  oe  conceived  as  always  a  level  line  on  the 
of  the  horizon,  so  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
i*y  undulate,  or  the  outcrop  may  vary,  or  the  dip 
sy  change,  the  strike  wilt  remain  level    Hence  in 
operations  it  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  levat- 


or level -bean  ng.  A  level  or  underground  road-way, 
through  a  coal  »FMm  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  will 
undulate  in  its  course  tf  the  dip  changes  in  direction,  bat 
it  may  be  made  perfectly  level  and  kept  so  throughout  a 
whole  coal  field  so  long  as  it  is  not  interfered  with  by  any 
dislocations  or  other  disturbances  of  the  regularity  of  the 
rocks. 

The  accompanying  figures  (figs.  18  and  19)  will  serve 
to  show  some  of  thcso  terms  as  expressed  on  maps  and 


sestioms.  Fig.  18  represents  a  geological  map  in  which 
a  aeries  of  strata  dips  in  a  south-south-easterly  direction  (S. 
38*  R  \  The  eagle  of  inclination  increases  from  35*  at  the 
northern  to  60*  at  the  southern  end  of  the  beach.  On  the 
flat  shore  (AA)  outcrop  and  strike  coincide,  but  along 
the  inner  margi  i,  where  the  ground  ascends  in  a  line  or 


cliff  (BB)  to  the  inland  coon  try  t  CC),  the  outcrop  is  seen 
to  be  deflected  a  little  so  as  to  cross  the  plateau  along  a 
slightly  more  northerly  line  than  on  the  beach  A  ■wfj"" 
drawn  at  a  right  angle  to  the  strike  along  the  line  DD 
would  show  the  structure  represented  in  fig.  19.  Booh  a 
graphically  the  result  of  careful  I 


merit  in  the  field,  would  give  not  only  the  order  of  succes- 
sor ^  UU  at  the  surface,  but  their  actual  depth  at  any 
point  beneatn  £  Thus  a  bore  or  abaft  sunk  at  the  point 
marked,  d  on  the  mar;  would  have  to  pass  through  rather 
,  than  426  feet  of  roek  Wore  reaching  the  stratum  b. 


The  total  thickness  of  rock  measured  at  right  angles  to 
dip  in  fig.  19  ia  somewhat  more  than  860  feet 
various  strata,  if  restored  to  their  original  position,  w 
lie  one  over  the  other  to  that  depth.  If  they  were  on 
they  would  occupy  exactly  that  breadth  of  ground. 
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the  inclined  position  of  strata  makes  them  cover  more 
horizontal  space ;  in  the  present  instance  it  increases  that 
■pace  to  >200  feet 

A  convenient  rule  was  given  many  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr  Charles  Maclaren  of  Edinburgh  for  estimating  the 
thickness  of  etrata  inclined  at  angles  of  less  than  45°.  The 
real  thickno&s  of  a  mass  of  inclined  strata  is  p,  th  of  its  ap- 
parent thickness  for  every  5*  of  dip.  Thus  if  a  set  of  beds 
dip  steadily  in  one  direction  at  5°  for  a  horizontal  space  of 
1 200  feet  measured  across  the  strike,  their  actual  thickness 
will  be  Ath  or  100  feet  If  the  dip  be  15*.  the  true  thick- 
nsas  will  be  ^tbs  <.r  4u0  feet,  and  so  on. 

IV.  Cuevatures  or  Rocks. 

A  little  reflexion  will  show  that  though,  so  far  as  regards 
the  trifling  portions  of  the  rocks  visible  at  the  surface,  we 
might  regard  the  inclined  surfaces  of  the  strata  as  parts  of 
straight  lines,  ,  they  must' nevertheless  be  parts  of  large 
curves.  Take,  for  example,  the  section  given  in  fig.  19. 
At  the  north  end  of  that  section  we  observe  the  beds  to 
plunge  one  after  another  into  the  earth  at  an  angle  of  35*. 
By  degrees  the  inclination  increases  until  it  reaches  50*. 
As  there  is  no  dislocation  or  abrupt  chaugo  of  angle,  but  a 
gradual  transition,  .it  is  evident  that  the  beds  at  the  north 
end  cannot  proceed  indefinitely  downward  at  the  same 
anglo  which  they  have  at  the  surface,  but  most  bend  round 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  higher  inclination  which 
sets  in  southwards.  By  prolonging  the  lines  of  the  beds 
for  some  way  beneath  the  sea-level,  we  can  show  graphically 
the  nature  of  the  curve.  In  every  instance  therefore 
where,  in  walking  over  the  surface,  we  traverse  a  series  of 
strata  which  gradually,  and  without  dislocations,  increase 
or  diminish  in  inclination,  we  cross  part  of  a  great  curva- 
ture in  the  etrata  of  the  earth's  crust 

Such  foldings,  however,  can  often  be  distinctly  seen, 
either  on  some  cliff  or  coast-line,  or  in  the  traverse  of  a 
piece  of  hilly  or  mountainous  ground.  The  observer  can- 
not long  continue  his  researches  in  the  field  without  dis- 
covering that  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust  have  been  almost 
everywhere  thrown  into  curves,  usually  so  broad  and  gentle 
as  to  escape  observation  except  when  specially  looked  for. 
The  outcrop  of  beds  at  the  surface  is  commonly  the  trunca- 
tion of  these  curves.  The  strata  must'  once  have  risen  above 
toe 


present  surface,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  found 
■aiding  to  the  surface  again  with  a  contrary  dip,  the 
vening  portion  of  the  undulation  having  been  worn 


away. 

If  then  the  inclination  of  rocks  is  so  closely  connected 
with  their  curvature,  a  corresponding  relation  must  hold 
between  their  strike  and  curvature.  In  fact,  the  prevalent 
strike  of  a  region  is  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  axes 
of  the  great  folds  into  which  the  rooks  have  been  thrown. 
If  the  curves  are  gentle  and  inconstant  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding variation  in  the  strike.  But  should  the  rocks 
be  strongly  plicated,  there  will  necessarily  be  the  most 
thorough  coincidence  between  the  strike  and  the  direction 
of  the  plication. 

The  curvature  occasionally  shows  itself  among  horizontal 
or  gently  inclined  strata  in  the  form  of  an  abrupt  inclina- 
tion, and  then  an  immediate  resumption  of  the  previous 
fiat  or  sloping  character.  The  strata  are  thus  bent  up  and 
continue  on  the  other  side  of  the  tilt  at  a  higher  level 
Such  bends  are  called  monoclines  or  monoclinal  folds, 
because  they  present  only  one  fold,  or  one  half  of  a  fold, 
instead  of  the  two  which  we  see  in  an  arch  or  trough.  The 
most  notable  instance  of  this  structure  in  Britain  is  that 
of  the  Isls  of  Wight,  of  which  a  section  is  given  in  fig. 
20.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  on  the  south  side  df  the  island 
rapidly  rise  in  inclination  till  they  become  nearly  vertical 


The  Lower  Tertiary  strata  follow  with  a  similar 
but  rapidly  flatten  down  towards  the  north  coast 


dip, 
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remarkable  cases  of  the  same  structure  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  Mr  J.  W.  Powell  in  his  survey  of  the  Colorado 
region. 

It  much  more  frequently  happens  that  the  strata  have 
been  beut  into  arches  and  troughs,  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
dipping  under  the  surface  on  one  side  of  the  axis  of  a  fold, 
and  rising  up  again  .on  the  other  side.  Where  they  dip 
away  from  the  axis  of  movement  the  structure  is  termed  an 
anticline  or  anticlinal  fold\  where  they  dip  towards  the 
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axis,  it  is  a  tyndine  or  synclinal  fold.  Tho  diagram  in  fig. 
21  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  series  of  strata  (1-17) 
thrown  into  an  anticline  ( AA')  and  syncline  (BB'j.  A 
folds  in  the  line  CD  would 
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Fio»  12.— STCtion  of  uitciltiMl  nl  ajmclinal  fol4»  on  th*  Hue  CD  (*f.  11). 

the  structure  given  in  fig.  22.  Here  we  seo  that,  at  the 
part  of  the  anticlinal  axis  (A)  where  tho  section  crosses,  bed 
No.  4  forms  the  crown  of  the  arch,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  being 
concealed  beneath  it.  On  the  east  side  of  the  axis  the 
strata  follow  each  other  in  regular  succession  as  far  as  No. 
13,  which,  instead  of  passing  here  under  the  next  in  order, 
turns  up  with  a  contrary  dip  and  forms  the  centre  of  a 
trough  or  syncline  (B).  From  underneath  No.  13  on  the 
east  side,  the  same  beds  rise  to  the  surface  which  passed 
beneath  it  on  the  west  side.  The  particular  bed  marked  EF 
has  been  entirely  removed  by  denudation  from  the  top  of 
the  anticline,  and  is  buried  deep  beneath  the  centre  of  tho 
syncline. 

Such  foldings  of  strata  must  always  die  out  unless  they 
are  abruptly  terminated  by  dislocations.  In  the  cases  given 
in  fig.  21,  both  the  arch  and  trough  are  represented  as 
diminishing,  the  former  towards  tho  north,  tho  latter 
towards  the  Jodth.    The  observer  in 
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along  tbo  axis  of  that  anticline  finds  himself  getting  into 
progressively  higher  strata,  as  the  fold  sinks  down.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  advancing  southwards  along  the  synclinal 
axis,  ho  loses  stratum  after  stratum  and  gets  into  lower 
portions  of  the  series.  When  a  fold  diminishes  in  this  way 
it  is  said  to  "nose  oat"  In  fig.  21  there  is  obviously  a 
general  inclination  of  the  beds  towards  the  north,  besides 
the  outward  dip  from  the  anticline  and  the  inward  dip  from 
the  syncline.  Hence  the  anticline  noses  out  to  the  north 
and  the  syncline  to  the  south. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  maximum  movement 
eitl  cr  of  upheaval  or  subsidence  has  taken  place  not  along 
a  li  >e  of  axis  but  at  some  one  point  Hence  arise,  on  the 
one  hand,  dome-shaped  elevations  of  strata  where  the  dip 
ii  outward  from  a  centre  (quaquaveraal),  round  which  the 
beds  are  disposed  in  successive  parallel  layers  or  rings,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  circular  basin -shaped  depressions,  towards 
the  centre  of  which  there  is  a  general  inclination  of  the 
rocks. 

80  great  has  been  the  compression  to  which  rocks  havo 
been  subjected  during  the  process  of  curvature  that  the 
folds  may  often  be  found  inverted.   This  has  taken  place 


Fio.  23  — Section  of  Inclined  utt,  ihoirlnj  emueqoesi  Isrvnton  *t  rtnU. 

abundantly  in  regions  of  great  plication.  The  Silurian  up- 
lands  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  for  instance,  have  the  arches 
and  troughs  tilted  in  one  direction  for  miles  together,  so  that 
in  one  half  of  each  of  them  the  strata  lie  bottom  upwards. 
It  is  in  large  mountain-chains,  however,  that  inversion  can 
be  seen  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  Alps  famish  numerous 
striking  illustrations.  On  the  north  side  of  that  chain  the 
older  Tertiary  rocks  have  been  so  completely  turned  over 
for  many  miles  that  the  lowest  beds  now  form  the  tops  of 
the  hills,  while  the  highest  lie  deep  below  them.  Indivt 
dual  mountains,  such  as  the  Glarnisch,  present  stupendous 
examples  of  inversion,  great  groups  of  strata  being  folded 
over  and  over  above  each  other  as  we  might  fold  carpets. 


(Da  Koyer.) 


Where  curvature  has  been  carried  so  far,  we  may  nearly 
always  discover  localities  at  which  it  has  been  so  intensified 
that  the  strata  have  been  corrugated  and  crumpled  till  it 
becomes  almost  impossible  to  follow  out  any  particular  bed 
through  the  disturbance.  On  a  small  scale  instances  of  such 
1  contortion  may  now  and  then  be  found  at  landali] 
shales  have  been  pressed  forward  ' 
.of  more  solid  rock.   Bat  it  is  of 


receives  it  beat  illustrations.  Few  travellers  who  have 
the  upper  end  of  the  Lake  of  Lacerne  can  have  failed 
the  remarkable  cliffs  of  contorted  rocks  near 
But  innumerable  examples  of  equal 


superior  grandeur  may  be  observed  among  the  more  precipit- 
ous valleys  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  Mo  more,  impressive  testi- 
could  be  given  to  the  potency  of  the  force  by  which 


V.  Dislocations  or  Roots. 

The  movements  which  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  under- 
gone have  not  only  folded  and  corrugated  the  rocks,  but 
have  fractured  them  in  all  directions.  These  dislocations 
may  be  cither  simple  fitrurct,  that  is,  rents  without  any 
vertical  displacement  of  the  mass  on  either  side,  or /auto, 
that  is,  rents  where  one  side  has  been  pushed  up  or  has 
sunk  down.  It  is  not  always  possible  in  a  shattered  rock 
to  discriminate  between  joints  and  true  fissures.  The  joints 
indeed  have  sometimes  served  as  lines  along  wh' 
has  taken  place.  It  is  common  to  meet  with  X 
tion  along  the  walls  of  fissures  even  when  1 
vertical  displacement  can  be  gleaned.  The  rock  is  more  or 
less  shattered  on  either  side,  and  the  contiguous  faces  present 
numerous  slickensided  surfaces.  Mineral  deposits  may  also 
commonly  be  observed  encrusting  the  cheeks  of  a  fissure, 
or  filling  up,  together  with  broken  fragments  of  rock,  the 
spaco  between  the  two  walla. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  however,  there  has  been 
displacement  as  well  as  fracture,  and  the  rents  have  become 
faults  as  well  as  fissures.  Faults  on  a  small  scale  are 
sharply-defined  lines,  as  if  the  rocks 
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together  again  after  being 
however,  the  " 
will  usually  be  i 
Mors  frequently' some  disturbance  has  occurred 
both  rides  of  the  fault   Sometimes  in  a  aeries  of 
beds  on  the  side  which  has  bee 


sliced  through  and  fitted  t 
(fig.  25).    In  such  cases, 
the  dislocated  rocks  will 


shifted 
of 
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against  the  fault  "hOe  those  on  the 
up  (fig.  26).    Most  commonly  the 
considerably  broken,  jumbled,  and  crnmpled,  so 
line  of  fracture  is  marked  by  a  belt  or  wall-like 
fragmentary  rock.    Where  a  dislocation  has 
through  materials  of  very  unequal  hardness,  sue 


that  the 
mass  of 

occurred 
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i  and  soft  shales,  or  where  its  course  has  been 
undulating,  the  relative  shifting  of  the  two  sides  has  occa- 
"iooally  brought  opposite  prominences  together  to  ia  to 
-  ashing.  27.  The 
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of  a,  fault  may  vary  from  a  mere  chink  into  which  the  point 
of  a  knife  could  hardly  be  inserted  np  to  a  band  of  broken 
rock  many  yards  wide.  Bat  in  these  latter  cases  we  may 
usually  suspect  that  so  great  a  breadth  of  fractured  materials 
has  been  produced  not  by  a  single  fault  but  by  a  series  of 
closely  adjoining  and  parallel  faults. 

Faults  are  sometimes  vertical,  but  are  generally  inclined. 
The  largest  faults,  that  is,  those  which  have  the  gi 
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vertical  displacement,  slope  at  high  angles,  while  those-  of 
only  a  few  feet  or  yards  may  be  inclined  as  low  as  18*  or 
20*.  The  inclination  of  a  fault  from  the  vertical  is  called 
its  hade.  In  fig.  28,  for  example,  the  fault  between  A  and 
C  being  vertical  has  no  hade,  bnt  that  between  C  and  B 
hades  at  an  angle  of  70*  from  the  vertical  to  the  right 
hand.  The  amount  of  displacement  is  represented  as  the 
same  in  both  instances,  so  that  the  level  of  the  bed  a  is 
raised  between  the  two  faults  at-  C  above  th  e  uniform 
horizon  which  it  retains  beyond  them. 

That  faults  are  vertical  displacements  of  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  most  clearly  shown  when  they  traverse 
stratified  rocks,  for  the  regular  lines  of  bedding  and  the 
originally  flat  position  of  these  rocks  afford  a  measure  of 
the  disturbance.  Accordingly  we  may  consider  here  the 
effects  of  faults  as  they  traverse  (1)  horizontal,  (2)  inclined, 
or  (3)  undulating  atrata. 

1.  In  the  above  section  (fig.  28)  two  faults  are  supposed 
to  traverse  a  set  of  horizontal  strata,  ant  to  displace  them 
in  opposite  directions.  Hence  the  portion  between  them 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  pushed  up,  or  as  if  the  part  on 
either  side  had  slipped  down.  The  amount  of  vertical  dis- 
placement is  measured  from  the  end  of  any  given  stratum, 
n\y  a,  on  one  sido  of  the  fault,  to  its  corresponding  end  on 
fhe  other  side.  Suppose-,  for  example,  that  the  black  band 
^n  fig.  29  represents  a  known  stratum  such  as  a  seam  of 
rati,  which,  having  been  explored  in  underground  operations, 
i*  known  to  be  cut  by  a  fault  at  a  depth  of  a  hundred  yards 
'Ulow  the  surface  at  A,  and  to  lie  200  yards  deep  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fault  below  B  Theamount  of  displacement 
is  the  vertical  distance  between  the  two  severed  ends  a  and  b. 
JThia  is  termed  the  throw  of  a  fault.  From  these  two  sections 
(figs.  28  and  29)  we  see  that  the  horizontal  distance  to  which 
two  ends  of  a  faulted  stratum  may  be  separated  does  not 


depend  upon  the  amount  of  throw  but  upon  the  anrie  of 
the  hade.   In  the  left-hand  fault  in  fig.  28  there  is  no  hade. 
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for  the  fault  b  vertical ;  consequently  there  is  no-  lateral 
displacement  In  fig.  29,  however,  where  the  fault  hades 
considerably,  there  is  a  lateral  shift  of  the  bed,  the  end  a 
being  100  yards  to  the  left  of  i.  In  this  example  the 
lateral  shift  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  vertical.  It  ia 
obvious  that  a  fault  of  this  kind  must  seriously  affect  the 
value  of  a  coal-field;  for  while  the  coal-seam  might  be 
worked  up  to  a  on  the  one  aide  and  to  b  on  the  other,  there 
would  be  a  space  of  150  yards  of  barren  ground  between 
these  two  points  where  the  seam  never  could  be  found  The 
lower  the  angle  of  hade  the  greater  the  breadth  of  such 
barren  ground.  Hence  the  more  nearly  vertical  the  lines 
of  fault,  the  better  for  the  coal  fields. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  faults  hade  in  the  direction 
of  downthrow,  in  other  words,  they  slope  away  from  the 
side  which  has  risen.  Consequently  the  mere  inspection 
of  a  fault  in  any  natural  or  artificial  section  suffices  in  moat 
cases  to  show  which  side  has  been  elevated  In  mining 
operations  the  knowledge  of  this  rule  is  invaluable,  for  it 
decides  whether  a  coal  seam,  dislocated  by  a  fault,  is  to  be 
sought  for  by  going,  up  or  down.  In  fig  29,  for  example, 
a  miner  working  from  the  right  and  meeting  with  the  fault  at 
b,  would  know  from  its  hading  towards  him  that  he  must 
ascend  to  find  the  coal  On  the  other  hand  were  ho  to 
work  from  the  left  and  catch  the  fault  at  a,  he  would  see 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  descend.  According  to  thin 
rule  a  normal  fault  never  brings  one  part  of  a  bed  below 
another  part,  so  as  to  bo  capable  of  being  pierced  twice  by 
the  same  vertical  shaft.  Exceptional  coses,  however,  where 
the  hade  is  reversed,  do  occasionally  appear.  In  fig.  30  a 
series  of  strata,  1  to  11,  are  represented  as  folded  in  an 
inverted  anticline,  and  broken  through  by  a  fault  along  the 
axis,  the  portion  on  the  right  side  having  been  pushed  opt 
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The  effect  of  the  movement  has  been  to  make  the  ends  of 
the  beds  on  that  side  overlie  higher  beds  on  the  other  side. 
A  shaft  would  thus  pierce  thf-  same  stratum  twice.  In- 
stances of  reversed  faults  are  chiefly  met  with  in  much  dis- 
turbed districts,  such  as  mountain  chains,  where  the  rocks 


have  been  affected  by  great 
But  instances  on  a  small  scak 
and  then  be  encountered  evi 
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hat  in  fig. 
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rm  gations. 
1,  may  now 


no  gTeat  disturbance  has  taken  place. 
2.  Faults  1 
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tioo  would  continue  with  every  increase  of 


no.  a,  iwniil  f.ui-.  u 

to  the  trend  of  the  strike.  They  are  accordingly  classified 
as  dip/aultt  and  ttrike-favlu.  They  are  not  always  to  be 
sharply  marked  off  from  each  other,  for  the  dip-faults  will 
often  be  observed  to  deviate  considerably  from  the  normal 
direction  of  dip,  and  the  strike-faults  from  the  prevalent 
strike,  so  that  in  such  esses  they  pass  into  each  other. 

A  dip-fault  produces  at  the  surface  the  effect  of  a  lateral 
shift  of  the  strata.  This  effect  increases  in  proportion  as 
t*-e  nngle  of  dip  lessens.  It  ceases  altogether  when  the  beds 
are  vertical.    Kg.  32  may  be  taken  as  a  plan  of  a  dip-fault 
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J  a  series  of  strata  which  dip  northwards  at  25*. 
The  beds  on  the  east  side  look  as  if  they  had  been  poshed 
horizontally  southwards.  That  this  apparent  horizontal 
displacement  is  due  really  to  a  vertical  movement,  and  to 
the  subsequent  planing  down  of  the  surface  by  denuding 
agents,  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  what  most  be  the  effect 
of  the  vortical  ascent  or  descent  of  the  inclined  beds  on  one 
side  of  a  dislocation.  Take  the  bed  a  in  fig.  32,  and 
snppcee  it  to  be  still  unbroken  by  the  fault  It  will  then 
run  in  a  straight  east  and  west  line.  When  the  fault  takes 
place,  the  part  on  the  west  sido  is  pushed  up,  or,  what 
comes  to  the  same,  that  on  the  east  side  is  lot  down.  A 
horizontal  plane  cutting  the  dislocated  stratum  will  show 
the  portion  on  the  west  side  lying  to  the  north  of  that  on 
the  east  side  of  the  fracture.  The  effect  of  denudation  has 
usually  been  practically  to  produce  such  a  plane,  and  thus 
to  exhibit  an  apparently  lateral  shift.  This  surface  displace- 
ment has  been  termed  the  heave  of  a  fault  Its  dependence 
upon  the  angle  of  dip  of  the  strata  may  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  figs.  33  and  34.  In  the  former  figure  the 
bed  o,  once  prolonged  above  the  present  surface  (marked 
by  the  horizontal  line),  is  represented  as  having  dropped 
from  db  to  ec,  the  anglo  of  inclination  being  25s.  The 


heave  amounts  to  the  horizontal  distance  between  b  and  e. 
But  If  the  angle  should  rise  to  60°,  ss  in  fig  34,  though 
the  amount  of  throw  or  vertical  displacement  remains  the 
same,  we  see  that  the  heavo  or  horizontal  shift  diminishes 
to  about  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  in  fig.  33.   This  diminu- 
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a  strata  till  among  vertical  beds  there  would  be  no 
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Strike  faults,  where  they  exactly  coincide  with  the  strike, 
may  sometimes  remove  the  outcrop  of  some  strata  by  I 
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allowing them  to  reach  the  surface.  Fig.  35  shows  a  phut 
of  one  of  these  faults  (FF),  having  a  downthrow  to  ths 
north.  In  crossing  the  ground  from  north  to  south  we  pass 
'  over  the  edges  of  all  the  beds,  except  Noa.  I 


.  •'  • . 


and  4,  which  are  cut  out  by  the  fault  as  shown  in  ft<t 
36,  which  is  a  section  drawn  across  the  ground  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  strike  It  seldom  happens,  however,  tltat  such 
strict  coincidence  between  faults  and  strike  continues  for 


more  than  a  short  distance, 
even  among  comparatively 
such  variation  causes  the  strike  to  undnlate  and  thus  to  be 
cut  more  or  leas  obliquely  by  the  line  of  dislocation,  which 
may  nevertheless  run  quite  straight    Moreover,  any  in 
or  diminution  in  the  throw  of  a  etrike-fault  will  of 
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course  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  dislocated  ends  of  the 

In  fig,  37,  for  in- 


nnging  the  d 
dislocation. 
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stance,  which  represents  in  plan  another  striko  fault,  we  see 
thai  the  amount  of  throw  ia  diminishing  towards  the  left  so 
as  to  allow  lower  beds  to  successively  appear,  until,  at  the 
citreme  left  side  of  the  ground,  the  f^ult  merely  brings  ono 
pan.  of  the  same  bed  (No.  5)  against  another  part. 

3.  Their  effects  become  more  complicated  where  faults 
traverse  undulating  and  contorted  strata.  Sometimes  we  can 
distinctly  trace  an  undulation  as  the  result  of  a  fault  In 
the  flat  limestone  beds  shown  in  fig.  38,  for 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  gentle  depression  from  d  to 
«  would  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  existence  of  the 
fault  ah.  Bat  .in  all  countries  where  the  rocks  have  been 
thrown  into  folds  and  corrugations  these  structures  are  tra- 
versed by  faults.  It  then  often  happens  that  the  same 
fault  appears  to  be  alternately  a  downthrow  on  opposite 
sides.  Let  us  suppose  a  series  of  gently  rolling  strata  to 
be  cut  by  a  transverse  fault  as  in  the  diagram  in  fig.  39. 


Fio.  39. — Diagram  of  gc oily  andulaUng  itraU  cot  by  a  full,  with  aHcraate 
throw  in  oppoalta  dirocUena. 

At  each  of  the  two  ridges  on  tho  near  side  of  tho  fault 
the  effect  is  an  upthrow,  while  in  the  intervening  valley  it 
is  a  downthrow.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  fault  each  of 
these  effecta  ia  reversed.  It  rarely  happens,  however,  that 
a  fault  makes  any  such  visible  oracle  at  the  surface.  The 
rocks  have  all  been  worn  down  so  much  that  it  is  usually 
only  by  careful  examination  of  their  dip  that  the  existence 
of  faults  can  be  determined. 

The  influence  of  faults  upon  curvatures  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  plan  and  sections  of  a  dislocated  anticline  and  syncline, 
which  will  also  show  clearly  how  the  apparently  lateral  dis- 
placement of  outcrop  produced  by  dip-faulta  ia  doe  to 
vertical  movement  Fig.  40  represents  a  plan  of  strata 
thrown  into  an  anticlinal  fold  AA  and  a  synclinal  fold  SS, 
and  traversed  by  a  fault  FF,  which  is  an  upthrow  to  the 


left  hand.  We 
to  the 


[iV.  BTUVCTTJItAt. 

have  seen  that  a  dip-fault  always  ehifte  the 
dip  on  the  upthrow  side,  and  this  will  be 
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Fit.  «_A«  aatlcUaa  (A)  and  tjnulta*  (8),  dlilocaUd  by  i  faal*. 

observed  to  be  the  case  here.  Beginning  at  the  upper  aide 
of  the  diagram,  which  may  bo  called  north,  we  notice  that 
the  bed  aa,  dipping  towards  the  lower  side  or  south  at  60*, 
is  truncated  by  the  fault  at «,  and  that  the  portion  on  the 
upthrow  side  ia  shifted  forwards  or  southward.  Crossing 
the  syncline  we  meet  with  the  same  bod,  and  as  the  upthrow 
of  the  fault  still  continues  on  the  same  side  we  must  go 
way  southwards  on  the  downthrow  side  before  we 
with  its  continuation.  On  the  southern  slope  of  the 


Fw.  41  SaeUon  •loaf  Uw  upeaat  a|4e  of  ibe  fun  la  0*.  40. 

shifted  forwards  as  before.    A  section  along  tho  left 
upcast  side  (««)  of  the  fault  would  givo  the  structure  i 
"  in  fig.  41 :  while  one  along  the  " 


f».  it—Section  along  the  lonwt  a*  at  i 

(dd)  would  be  aa  in  fig.  42.  These  two  sections  clearly 
prove  that  the  shifting  of  the  outcrops  at  the  surface  can 

1 


ire  vertical  movement  They 
croaa  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
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folds  narrow  the  anticlines  but  widen  the  synclinfes  on  the 
downthrow  aide,  while  they  widen  the  anticlines  and 
narrow  the  synclines  on  the  upthrow  side. 

Dislocation  may  take  place  either  by  a  single  fault  or  as  the 
combined  effects  of  two  or  more.  Where  there  is  only  one 
fault,  as  in  fig.  43,  one  of  its  sides  may  be  pushed  up  or  let 
down,  or  there  may  be  a  simultaneous  opposite  movement  on 
cither  side.  In  such  cases,  there  must  be  a  gradual  dying 
out  of  the  dislocation  towards  either  end ;  and  there  will  usu- 
ally be  one  or  more  points  where  the  displacement  has  reached 
a  muimum.  Sometimes,  as  shown  in  fig.  44,  a  fault  with 
a  considerable  maximum  throw  (35  feet,  yards,  or  fathoms, 
in  the  drawing)  splits  into  minor  faults  at  tho  tepninations. 
Examples  of  this  kind  occur  not  infrequently  in  cool-work- 


Fia.  44.— Plan  of  t  halt  rpUtunx  Into  minor  faulta. 

ings.  In  other  cases  the  offshoots  take  place  along  the 
line  of  the  main  fissure  (fig.  45).   Exceedingly  complicated 

U 


I     V  ( 

Flo.  m.-IMki  of  main  ( in  U,  with  branches. 

examples  occur  in  some  coal-fields,  where  the  connected 
faults  become  so  numerous  _  that  no  one  of  them  deserves 
to  be  called  the  main  or  leading  dislocation. 

The  subsidence  or  eleration  of  a  large  mass  or  block  of 
rock  baa  more  usually  taken  place  by  a  combination  of 
faults.  If  we  suppose  two  fissures  to  meet  at  a  point,  as 
at  6  in  fig.  46,  and  to  dio  oat  respectively  at  a  and  <-,  the 


Pis.       PUn  of  two  Oaitirea. 


intervening  triangular  moss  td  may  be  moved  upwards  or 
downwards,  or  it  may  remain  stationary  while  the  surround- 


ing ground  is  displaced  The  maximum  displacement  ir. 
such  an  instance  would  bo  sought  for  towards  b  ;  in  t^o 
direction  e  there  would  be  no  displacement  at  all. 

It  often  happens  that,  by  a  succession  of  parallel  on  J 
adjoining  faults,  a  series  of  strata  is  so  dislocated  that  a 
given  stratum  which  may  be  near  the  surface  on  one  side  is 
carried  down  by  a  series  of  steps  to  some  distance  below. 
Excellent  examples  of  these  tiep  faults  (fig.  47)  ore  to  be 


Flo.  €7.— Section  of  itrmtt  est  by  ttrs-Ualta. 

seen  in  the  coal-fields  on  both  sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Forth.  Instead,  however,  of  having  the 
same  downthrow,  parallel  faults  frequently  show  a  move- 
ment in  opposite  directions.  If  the  mass  of  rock  between 
them  has  subsided  relatively  to  the  surrounding  ground, 
they  are  trough-faults  (fig.  48).  They  enclose  wedge-shaped 
masses,  of  which  the  apices,  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 


•LIIJIl.i  1 

iffitjatia. 

FiO.  4i.   Trough  {salt* 

faults,  point  downwards.  In  the  accompanying  section 
(fig.  49)  of  a  portion  of  the  thick  coal  of  South  Stafford- 
shire, drawn  to  scale  by  Mr  Johnson  of  Dudley  {Record* 
of  Geoi.  Survey,  vol  L  port  2,  p.  313),  the  commencement 
of  a  trough-fault  is  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 

Th«  lato  Mr  Jukes  carefully  described  this  interesting  section, and 
showed  that  the  coal  must  once  hare  been  mora  arched  than  now, 
and  that  on  tho  oesaation  of  the  elevatory  process  the  fractured 
pieces  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  position  by  means  of  disloca- 
tions. The  raaas  of  higher  beds  (A)  driven  as  a  wedge  into  the  coal, 
has  hindered  tho  bed  from  regaining  its  borizontality,  and  at  the 
tame  time  has  caused  the  adjacent  part*  of  the  coal  (BB)  to  be  so 
crushed  by  the  enormous  pressure  as  to  bare  been  reduced  to  "  a 
potto  of  coal  dost  and  very  small  coal "  (Memoir  en  South  Stafford- 
skirt  Coal  JUld,  2d  ad.,  p.  194). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  hade  of  tho  faults  is  towards 


Fio.  4».-Sectlon  of  a  battel  part  of 

the  downthrow  aide,  and  that  tho  wedged-shaped  masses 
with  broad  bottoms  have  risen,  while  those  with  narrow 
bottoms  and  broad  tops  hare  sunk. 

It  has  been  already  {ante,  p.  261)  pointed  out  that  faults 
are  traceable  to  tho  effects  of  eleration.  The  general  hade 
or  inclination  of  faults  towards  the  side  of  downthrow  was 
satisfactorily  explained  by  tho  late  Mr  Jukes  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  present  work. 

10—13 


the  Uilck  coal  of  Sooth  Staffordahli*. 

"  Suppose,"  he  bovs,  "  that  in  diagram  fig.  60  we  hare  a  portion 
of  the  earth  t  crust,  of  which  ABU  the  turf  act,  and  CD  a  plan* 
acted  on  by  tome  widespread  force  of  expansion  tending  to  bulge 
upwards  the  part  A  BCD.  If  then  a  fracture  takes  place  along  the 
line  EF,  it  is  obvious  that  the  expanding  force  will,  on  the  aide  of 
AC,  have  the  widest  base  CF  to  act  upon,  while  it  will  have  a  pro- 
portionately Ims  mats  to  more  in  the  part  AECH,  which  grows 
gradually  smaller  towards  the  surface,  than  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
fault,  where,  with  the  smaller  bate.  FD,  the  mats  FDBK  continually 
grows  larger  towards  the  surface.    The  maw  G  will  consequently  ha 
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H      "  Whsa  the  force*  of  eltvitioa  wen  withdrawn,  1 
Mesa  hare  •  tendency  to  settle  down  again,  I 


m  Mi 

piece  without  leering  *  greet  open  m»  along  the  ltoe  of  fault 
between  FE  and/Y,  and,  moreover,  without  karingthe  wojecting 
piece    overhanging  without  any  support 
"  This  is  yet  more  clearly  perceptible  tf  ww  suppose  two  inch 
,  aa  in  fig.  SI.  inclining  towards  each  other  amce,  if  we  sup- 


*L„..\  J? 


rif.u. 

peae  the  included  piece.  1  to  be  derated  into  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines,  it  becomes  utterly  unsnpporUal  uulaaa  w»  tap. 
pose  huge  dykes  or  elections  of  igneous  rock  to  issue  out  along  each 
raolt  But  this  would  remove  the.  case  from  the  eiass  of  fractures 
we  are  at  pr**nt  considering." 

Trough-faults  offer  at  first  some  difficulty.  In  fig.  48, 
for  example,  it  is  evident  thai  in  both  the  wedge-shaped 
misses  (A  end  B)  there  has  been  subsidence.  The  bed  X 
is  etrt  by  four  faults.  In  the  speee  B  two  of  these  faults 
hade  towards  each  other,  and  as  they  hare  the  same  amount 
of  throw  the  level  of  the  bed  remains  unchanged  on  either 
side.  In  the  other  trough,  however,  the  fault  a  has  a  throw 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  b  which  it  completely  cute  off. 
The  two  faults  d  and / neutralize  each  other,  and  are  con- 
nected with  a  vertical,  fissore  without  any  throw.  The  fault 
a  however  descends  with 
the  bed  Z  and  the  other  strata  below.  Mr  Jukes  proposed 
the  fallowing  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  kind  of  struc- 
ture. 

"  Suppose  the  bade  A  A,  BB,  4c,  (fig.  62)  to  have  bean  formerly 
ta  a  statTof  tension,  arising  from  the  bulging  Undone*  of  an 


included  wedgrrshaped,  and  c 
the  old  spaces,  ao  that  great 
might  them  take  place, ,v 

In  fig.  49  an  excellent  illustration  is  afforded  of  bow  an 
arched  mass  of  strata  has  been  faulted,  and  how  trough-'aalt* 
have  been  formed. 

VI. — CiXAVAGK. 

There  is  yet  another  system  of  divisional  planes,  termed 
cieavagt,  by  which  rocks  are  sometimes  traversed.  When 
this  structure  is  well  developed  it  divides  a  rock  Into 
parallel  lamina),  which  run  at  a  high  angle  quite  independ- 
ently of  stratification  or  any  other  division  J  planes.  7t  is 
most  perfect  iu  proportion  to  the  fineness  of  grain  of  the 
material  in  which  it  occur*.  Hence  fine  argillaceous  rocks 
show  it  admirably.  An  ordinary  roofing  slate  may  be 
taken  as  an  illustration  of  a  cleaved  rock ;  its  opposite 
surfaces  are  dsuvagt-planct,  while  the  opposite  faces  of  a 
slab  of  shale  would  bo  stratification-planes,  Though  n>oet 
perfectly  exhibited  by  clay-slate,  cleavage  occurs  in  other 
rucks,  even  in  old  lavas  and  tuffs,  limestones,  and  sandstones 
or  greywackes ;  but  as  the  texture  increases  in  coarseness 
the  cleavage  Hues  become  more  undecided  and  further  apart 
The  structure  may  bo  observed  to  vary  in  distinctness  in 
the  same  face  of  reek,  being  well-defined  among  bands  *f 
slate,  bat  becoming  faint  or  even  I 
beds  of  sandstorm  or  grit. 


Internal  force,  ana  one  fissure,  FE,  to  have  been  formed  below, 
which  on  its  coarse)  to  the  surface  splits  into  two,  ED  and  EC. 
If  the  elevate  ir  forre  were  then  eon  tinned,  the  wedge -like  piece 
of  rock  \V  between  these  two  fissures,  being  unropported,  as  the 
rocks  un  each  side,  separated,  would  settle  down  into  the  gap  as 
In  tig.  aS.  If  the  eleratory  action  wcro  greater  near  the  fissure  than 
farther  from  it,  the  ainglx  fi«ur»  below  would  have  a  tendency  to 
gape  upwards,  and  swallow  down  the  wedge,  so  that  eventually  this 
might  settle  down,  and  become  fixed  at  a  point  much  below  its 
previous  relative  position.  Considerable  friction  and  destruction 
of  the  rooks,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  corner  gk  (fig.  to)  on  either  side, 
would  probably  tako  place  slong  the  sides  of  the  fissures,  and  thus 
widen  the  gap,  and  allow  the  wedge-shaped  pieco  W  to  settle  down 
stiil  farther. 


no.  M.— S»«trh  0»T  U«»  U»e  Mr  Ihi  Kejrer)  of  s  Woe*  of  Tirtcjrate*  state  tmrn 
DerU'i  Olea,  county  Wlcklow.   The  eta™  pled  band*  mark  ike  beadlns,  sail  ike 

the  cleavi 


IjcuIat  tths  In  trout  are 
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□e  U&tjt  un  i 


oarkcaa*  (Ida  mertlj  repn««il  Ma^nr,  «„<!  iosTnoc* be  taken  for  shmM  <* 
eiTidoa  In  the  rock,   It  wUl  b. 


The  direction  of  cleavage  usually  remains  persistent  over 

considerable  regions,  and,  as  was  shown  by  Sedgwick,  coro- 
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on  the  whola  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks.  It  is, 
however,  independent  of  bedding.  Among  cun  ed  rocks  the 
cleavage  planes  may  be  seen  traversing  the  contortions 
without,  sensible  deflexion  from  tbeir  normal  direction, 
parallelism,  and  high  angle.  Mr  Jukes  pointed  oat  that 
ovur  she  whole  pf  the  south  of  Ireland  the  tread  el  the 
cleavage  seldom  deports  10'  from  the  normal  direction 
Fl  2  V  N.,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  differences  in  character 
and  age  of  the  rocks  which,  it  crosses.  Borne  of  tee  mora 
obvious,  character*  of  cleavage  are  so  own  in  fig.  54,  which 
repraaeaU  a  block  of  deseed  variegated  akU  about  18  inches 
in  height  The  left  aide  of  the  block  which  is  in  shadow  is 
formed  by  a  smooth  cleavage  plane,  and  the  wfole  block  might 
be  split  into  lamina*  parallel  to  thai  plane  as  shown  by  the 
cleavage  Hoes  in  front.  The  lines  of  stratification  are 
marked  by  the  white  end  dark  contorted  bends,  the  axes 
of  which  evidently  correspond  needs;  with,  the  direction  of 
the  cleavage.  These  bands  ere  commonly  marked  in  nature 
by  woes  of  different  colour,  and  aometimee  of  texture.  In 
the  p.-eeent  instance  the  white  hands  are  more  sandy  than 
the  rest  of  the  mass,  end  the  cleavage-plane*  only  partially 
This  specimen  is  farther  interesting  as  it 
i  by  its  puckered  bedding  ts>  the  great  lateral 
i  in  virtue  of  which,  as  we  hnve  already  seen  (safe, 
p.  261),  the  cleavage  struct* 


VTL  Ionsous  Rocks  is  Past  or  thi 
of  thh  Exams  Csrerr. 


In  this  section  we  shall  consider  the  part  taken  by 
rocks  in  the  architects  re  of  the  earth's  crust  Their  litho- 
logical  differences  having  already  been  described  in  part 
ii.,  it  is  their  larger  features  in  the  field  that  now  require 
attention, — featuree  which  in  some  cases  can  be  well  illus- 
trated by  reference  to  the  action  of  modern  volcanoes,  and 
in  other  ca&eH  bring  before  us  parts  of  the  economy  of  vol- 
which  can  never  be  reached  In  any  recent  eons.  A 
'  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  former  ages  thus  serves  to 
augment  our  knowledge  of  volcnnis  action.  , 

At  the  outset  an  obvious  distinction  must  be  drawn 
between  those  igneous  masses  which  reached  the  surface  and 
consolidated  there,  like  modern  lava,  streams  or  showers  of 
ashes,  and  those  which  we  most  believe  never  found  their 
» -ay  to  the  surface  but  consolidated  at  a  greater  or  less 
depth  beneath  it.  There  must  bo  the  aamo  division  to  be 
drawn  in  the  case  of  every  active  volcano  of  the  present  day. 
But  we  can  examine  only  the  materials  which  reseh  the  sur- 
face, and  we  can  but  speculate  as  to  the  nature  and  arrange- 
I  of  what  still  lies  underneath.  .In  the  revolutions  to 
of  the  earth,  ken  been  subjected,  however, 
onset  eel  can  ie  sheets  have  often 


been  laid  bare,  and  net  only  so,  but  sections  have  been 
opened  into  the  very  heart  of  meesaa  which,  though  molten 


and  eruptive,  seem  never  to  hare  been  directly  connected 
with  actual  volcanic  outburst*.  All  those  subterranean 
intruded  masses,  which  are  now  revealed  at  the  surface  only 
after  the  removal  of  the  depth  of  rock  which  once  covered 
them,  may  be  grouped  together  into  on*  division  under  the 
names  plmiiniic,  tiUrvetwe,  or  tuUtquenL  On  the  other 
hand,  all  those  which  came  up  to  the  surface  as  ordinary 
volcanic  rocks,  whether  molten  or  fragmenUl,  and  were 
consequently  contemporaneously  interstratified  with  the 
formations  which  happened  to  be  in  progress  on  the  surface 
st  the  time,  may  be  classed  in  a  second  group  under  the 
names  volranic,  interhtddf!,  or  contemporaneous. 

It  is  obvious  of  course  that  these  ere  only  relative  terms 
Every  truly  volcanic  mass  which,  by  being  poured  out  as 
a  lava-stream  at  the  surface,  came  to  be  regularly  inter- 
stratified with  contemporaneous  accumulations,  must  hnve 
been  directly  connected  below  with  molten  matter  which 


did  not  reach  the  surface.  One  part  of  the  total  annsn 
therefore  would  be  included  in  the  second  group,  when 
another  portion,  if  ever  exposed  by  grulngtcal  resolutions, 
would  be  classed  with  the  fiist  group.  Seldom,  however, 
can  the  seme  mnmiin  which  towed  est  at  the  surlace  to 
directly  to  their  original  underground  prekuigSr 
It  is  evident  that  an  intrusive  rock,  though 


racks  through  which  it  has  broke*.  It  may  be  < 
other  rocks  threejgk  which  it  ban  net  bean  intruded  btri 
which  lie  almost  immediately  abeve  hV  The  probnblf 
geoiogical  date  of  Its  eruption  si  eat  be  decided  by  the  ev  r 
deuce  to  be  obtefwd  from  the  grouping  oi  the  rocks  all 
lbs  intrusive  character  can  enry  certainly  deter 
the  limit  of  rta  antiquity.  Wa  know  that  it  canst  be 
than  the  rocks  it  has  invaded;  how  muck: 


on  which  it  Use 
A  lava  bod  or  tot  inlsi.aastarl  among  strata  centssniae 
Spketwpteru  ajHjit*,  Ltpidodtmdron  wfrfineiiiiwiei,  Leper- 
dtiia,  and  other  esso  crated  fossil  a,  weutd  eeeqvnVeeallj 
prove  the  existence  of  volcanic  actum  at  the  surface  dosing 
the  Lower  Carbon  if  e rocs  period,  and  at  that  partienhur  pan 
of  the  period  represented  by  the  kecssnn  occupied  by  tat 
volcanic  bed  An  iaierbeddedand  an  iwtrnaine  assse  found  on 
the  st  me  platform  ef  strata  wonli  a  at  necessarily 
On  the  contrary,  the  setter,  if  chsnly  bxtndad 

It  wdl  be  understood  then  that  the  two  groups  knee  tbsir 
reapective  limits  determined  solely  by  their  reis tines  to  Ike 
rocks  among  which  they  may  kapeon  to  be. 

The  value  of  this  elaaai£cetion  for  geological  purposes  is 
great  It  enables  the  geologist  to  place  and  consider  by 
themselves  the  granites,  e^nu-teporphyries,  end  other  tvjs 
teiline  masses  which,  though  lying  snxaetrman  pwhnsst  at 
the  roots  of  ancient  volcanoes,  and  therefore  mtrmatety  con- 


nected with  volcanic  action,  yet  owe  1 
to  their  having  consolidated  undi 
within  the  enr lis  cruet;  wkels  he 
series  the  lavas  and  toffs  which,  thrown  oat  Id  the  Burface, 
beer  the  closest  resemblance  to  the  ejected  materials  from 
modern  volcanoes.  Ha  is  thus  pteeeuted  with  the  reeewJs 
of  hypogene  ignessm  action  in  the  one  group,  and  with 
those  of  superficial  volcanic  notion  m  the  other.  He  is 
furnished  with  ,  a  method  of  chronologically  arranging  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  past  ages,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to 
collect  materia*  fornkistoryof  voicudesetiouewwr  the  glebe. 

cJstrurftara^of^  ^^TSSSHStt 


or  impossible  to  decide  in  which  group  a  particular  antes  of 
rock  must  he  placed.  He  will  bear  to  mend,  however,  that 
after  all,  such  schemes  of  classification  are  proposed  only 
for  convenience  in  systematic  work,  and  that  there  are  no 
corresponding  hard  and  fast  Unsa  in  nature.  He  vrifl  recog 
siae  that  all  crystalline  or  g teeny  igneous  recks,  whether  lbs 
portion  visible  be  in  tor  bedded  or  intrnsive,  sruet  bo  i  * 
sive  «t  a  greater  or  lest  depth  from  the  i 
contemporaneous  sheet  has  proceeded  from 


out  with  the  stats  st  the  top,  it  is 
the  strata  below.    But  we  ennnet  always 
intrusive  mam  must  have  been  connected  with  an 


Section  I. — PtiUonic,  Inlrvnv*,  or  SuhtequtnL  Jjnttm  Sad*. 
Under  this  section  we  hnve  to  consider  the  part  played 
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by  igneous  rocks  which,  either 

(sometimes  glassy  or  felsitic)  etrnctare  bare  been  in- 
jected in  a  fluid  or  at  least  viscous  condition  into  other 
rocks,  or  having  been  blown  Into  fragments  have  consoli- 
dated in  volcauic  pipes.  After  some  practice  in  the  field 
the  geologist  learns  to  recognize  these  rocks,  and  to  distin- 
guish thorn  from  the  similar  masses  which  must  be  placed 
in  the  contemporaneous  series.  As  a  rule  their  crystalline 
texture  is  coarser  than  in  that  series ;  only  in  a  few  rare 
cases  docs  a  cellular  or  arnygdaloidal  character  appear,  and 
the  fragmental  accompaniments  so  characteristic  of  the  con- 
temporaneous sheet  are  only  found  in  the  actual  vents  of 
eruption.  Granite,  syenite,  felsite,  diorite,  basalt,  and 
agglomerate  occur  in  this  form. 

The  general  law  which  has  governed  the  intrusion  of 
igacous  rock  within  the  earth's  emit  may  be  thus  stated : 
cvory  fluid  mass  impelled  upwards  by  pressure  from  below, 
or  by  the  expansion  of  its  own  imprisoned  vapour,  has 
sought  egress  along  the  line  of  least  resutance.  What  that 
line  was  to  be  has  depended  in  each  case  upon  the  structure 
of  the  terrestrial  crust  and  the  energy  of  eruption, 
in  many  instances  it  has  been  determined  by  an  already 
existent  dislocation;  in  others  by  the  planes  of  stratification, 
or  by  the  surface  of  junction  of  two  unconformable  forma- 
tions, or  by  irregular  cracks  and  rents,  or  by  other  more 
complex  lines  of  weakness.  Sometimes  the  intruded  mass 
has  actually  fused  and  obliterated  somo  of  the  rock  which 
it  has  invaded,  incorporating  this  portion  into  ha  own 
substance.  The  shape  of  the  channel  of  escape  has  neces- 
sarily determined  the  form  of  the  intrusive  rock,  as  the 
mould  regulates  the  form  assumed  by  a  mass  of  cast-iron. 
This  offers  a  very  convenient  means  of  classifying  the 
intrusive  rocks.  According  to  the  shape  of  the  mould  in 
which  they  have  solidified,  they  may  be  arranged  as— (1) 
amorphous  masses.  (2)  sheets,  (3)  veins  and  dykes,  and 
(4)  necks. 

L  Amorphous  Masses. — Those  consist  chiefly  of  crys- 
talline coarse-textured  rocks.  Granite  and  syenite  are 
the  most  conspicuous,  but  there  are  to  be  included  also 
various  quartz-porphyries,  felsitca,  diorites,  4c  Where 
rocks  occur  in  this  form  which  also  are  found  in  sheets 
and  dykes  as  well  as  contemporaneous  beds,  it  is  com- 
monly observed  that  they  are  more  coarsely  crystalline 
in  the  form  of  amorphous  masses  than  in  any  other. 
Doleritic  rocks  afford  many  examples  of  this  characteristic. 

Granitic  Bone*. — It  was  once  a  firmly-held  tenet  that 
granite  is  the  oldest  of  rocks,  the  foundation  ou  which  all 
other  rocks  have  been  laid  down.  This  idea  no  doubt 
originated  iu  the  fact  that  granite  is  found  rising  from 
beneath  gneiis,  Bchist,  and  other  crystalline  masses  which 
in  their  turn  underlie. very  old  stratified  formations.  The 
intrusive  character  of  granite,  shown  by  its  numerous  rami- 
fying veins,  proved  it  to  be  later  than  at  least  those  rocks 
which  it  had  invaded.  Nevertheless  the  composition  and 
structure  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist  were  believed  to  be  best 
explained  by  supposing  these  rocks  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  waste  of  granite,  and  thus,  though  the  existing 
intrusive  granite  had  to  be  recognized  as  posterior  in  date, 
it  was  regarded  as  only  a  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
vast  underlying  granitic  crusL  In  this  way  tho  idea 
of  tho  primeval  or  fundamental  nature  of  granite  held  its 
ground. 

From  what  has  already  {ante,  p.  258)  been  said  regard- 
ing tho  fusion  and  consolidation  of  rocks,  aod  the  evidence 
supplied  on  this  subject  by  granite  itself,  it  will  readily  be 
understood  that  the  first  or  original  crust  could  hardly  have 
been  one  of  granite.  That  rock,  so  far  as  can  be  made  out 
by  careful  microscopic  examination,  appears  to  have  always 
consolidated  under  considerable  pressure,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  superheated  water  and  even  of  liquid  carbonic 


acid— conditions  which  probably  never  obtained  »t  the 
earth's  immediate  eun'ece.  The  original  crust  may  have 
been  of  a  giasay  character  like  some  of  the  vitreous  lave:; 
but  whatever  it  was,  no  trace  of  it  has  ever  been  or  is  ever 
likely  to  be  found. 

The  presence  of  grcni^e  at  the  existing  surface  must  in  all 
cases  be  due  to  the  removal  by  donudation  of  the  masses 
of  rock  under  which  it  originally  consolidated.  The  fact 
that,  wherever  extensive  denudation  of  an  ancient  series  of 
crystalline  rocks  has  taken  place,  a  subjacent  granite  nucleus 
is  apt  to  appear  does  not  prove  that  rock  to  be  of  o  prim- 
eval origin.  It  shows,  however,  that  the  lower  portions  ... 
crystalline  rocks  very  generally  assume  a  granitic  type,  and 
it  suggests  that  if  at  any  part  of  the  earth  we  could 
bore  deep  enough  into' the  crust  we  should  probably  come 
to  •  granitic  layer.  That  this  layer,  even  if  general 
round  tho  globe,  is  not  always  of  the  highest  geological 
antiquity  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  many 
cases  it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  later  date  than  fossiliferoas 
formations  the  geological  position  of  which  is  known  ;  thst 
is,  the  granitic  layer  has  invaded  theso  formations,  rising 
up  through  them,  and  probably  melting  down  portions  of 
them  in  its  progress.  This  is  true  not  only  of  ancient 
Palaeozoic  but  of  other  stratified  rocks  of  various  much 
more  recent  ages.  So  that  we  must  conclude  that  granite 
doss  not  belong  exclusively  to  the  earliest  nor  to  any  one  geo- 
|  logical  period,  but  rather  that  it  has  been  formed  at  various 
epochs,  and  may  even  bo  forming  now,  wherever  the  con* 
ditions  required  for  its  production  have  existed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  granite  occurs  much  more  frequently  in 
association  with  older  and  therefore  lower  than  with  newer 
and'higher  rocks.  But  a  little  reflexion  shows  us  that  this 
must  be  the  case.  Granite  having  a  deep-seated  origin 
must  rise  through  the  lower  and  more  ancient  masses  before 
it  can  reach  the  overlying  more  recent  formations.  Bui 
many  protrusions  of  granite  would  doubtless  never  ascend 
beyond  the  lower  rocks.  Subsequent  denudation  would  be 
needed  to  reveal  theso  protrusions,  and  this  very  process 
would  remove  the  later  formations  and  at  the  same  time 
any  portions  of  the  granite  which  might  have 
them. 

Granite  frequently  occurs  in  the  central  parts 
it  forms  there  a  kind  of  cc 


rocks. are  arranged  with  more 
frequently  it  appears  in  large  er  s 
indifferently  the  rocks  on  the  line  of  which  they  rise. 
Sometimes  it  even  overlies  the  schistose  aod  other  rocks, 
as  in  the  Pis  de  Graves  in  the  uppsr  Engadine,  where  a 
wall-like  mass  of  granite,  with  syenite,  diorite,  and  altered 
rocks,  may  be  seen  resting  upon  schists.  In  the  Alps  and 
other  mountain  ranges  it  is  found  likewise  in  large  bed-like 
masses  which  run  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the  rocks 
with  which  they  ore  associated. 

Many  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  granitic  bosses 
can  be  admirably  studied  where  the  rock  has  risen  through 
contorted  sedimentary  formations,  which  form  undulating 
or  hilly  ground  rather  than  mountains.  The  granite  of  tho 
south-east  and  east  of  Ireland,  tho  south  of  Scotland,  and 
the  south-west  of  England  may  be  taken  as  illustrative 
examples. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  a  mass  of  granite  70  miles 
in  length  and  from  7  to  17  in  width  stretches  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  nearly  along  the  strike  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks.  These  strata,  however,  have  not  been 
upraised  by  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  expose  their  lowest  bed* 
dipping  away  from  the  granite.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  have  been  contorted  prior  to  the  appearance  of  that 
rock  ;  at  least  they  often  dip  towards  it,  or  lie  horizontally 
or  undulate  upon  it,  apparently  without  any  reference  to 
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movements  which  it  ooold  have  produced,  ab 
has  Bhown,  the  Silurian  strata  are  underlaid  by  a 
of  Cambrian  rocks,  all  of  which  must  have  been  i 
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aa  Mr  Jukes 
vast  mass 

Cambrian  rooks,  all  of  which  must  have  been  invaded  by 
the  granite  before  it  could  hare  reached  its  present  horizon. 
He  infers  that  the  granite  must  Lave  slowly  and  irregularly 
oaton  its  way  upward  through  the  Silurian  rocks,  absorbing 
much  of  them  into  its  own  mesa  as  it  rose.  For  e>  mile  or 
more  the  stratified  beds  next  the  granite  have  been  altered 
into  mica-schist,  and  are  pierced  by  numerous  veins  from 
the,  invading  rock.  Within  the  margin  of  the  granltio 
mass  belts  or  rounded  irregular  patches  of  schist  are 
enclosed ;  but  in  the  centraK tracts  where  the  granite  is 
widest,  and  whero  therefore  we  may  suppose  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  mass  havo  beeu  laid  bare,  no  such  included 
patches  of  oltorod  rock  occur.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  schistose  belt  is  disposed  round  the  granite,  it  is  evideut 
that  the  upper  surface  of  the  latter  rock  where  it  extends  I 
beoeith  the  schists  must  be  very  uneven.  Doubtless  it 
rises  in  some  places  much  noarer  to  the  present  surface  of  | 
the  ground  than  at  others,  and  *ends  out  veins  and  strings 
which  do  not  appear  above  ground.  If,  as  Mr  Jukes  sup- 
poses, a  thousand  feet  of  the  schists  could  be  restored  at 
some  parts  of  the  granite  belt,  no  doubt  the  belt  would 
there  be  entirely  buried ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same 
thickness  of  rock  could  bo  stripped  off  some  parts  of  the 
band  of  schist,  the  solid  granite  underneath  would  be  laid 
bore.  The  extent  of  granite  surface  exposed  mc3t  thus  be 
largely  determined  by  the  amount  of  denudation,  and  by 
the  angle  at  which  the  upper  surface  of  the  granite  is 
inclined  beneath  the  schists.  Where  the  inclination  ia 
high,  prolonged  denudation  will  evidently  do  comparatively 
tittle  in  widening  tho  belt.  But  where  the  elope  is  gentle, 
and  especially  where  the  surface  undulates,  the  removal  for 
some  distance  of  a  comparatively  slight  thickness  of  rock 
may  uncover  a  large  breadth  of  underlying  granite.1 

Recent  observations  by  Professor  Hull  and  Mr  Traill  of 
the  Geological  Survey  have  shown  that  in  tho  Mourno 
Mountains  a  mass  of  granite  has.  in  some  parts  risen  up 
through  highly  inclined  Silurian  rocks,  which  consequently 
seem  to  be  standing  almost  upright  upon  an  underlying 
boss  of  granite.  The  strata  are  sharply  truncated  by  the 
eryslttlliue  mass,  and  are  indurated  but  not  otherwise 
altered.  The  intrusive  nature  of  the  granite  is  well  shown 
by  the  way  in  which  numerous  dykes  of  dark  molapbyro 
are  cut  off  when  they  reach  that  rock.* 

In  the  Lower  Silurian  tract  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
several  large  intrusive  bosses  of  granito  occur.  The  strata 
do  not  dip  away  from  them  on  all  sides,  but  with  trifling 
exceptions  maintain  their  normal  N.E.  and  8.W.  strike  up 
to  the  granite  on  one  side,  and  resume  it  again  on  the 
other.  The  granite  indeed  occupies  the  place  of  so  much 
Silurian  groy  wacko  and  shale.  There  is  usually  a  metamor- 
phosed belt  of  variable  width  in  which,  as  they  approach 
Iho  granite,  the  stratified  rocks  assume  a  schistose  or 
gnelssoid  character.  Numerous  small,  dark,  often  angular 
patches  or  fragments  of  mica  schist  may  bo  observed  along 
the  marginal  parts  of  the  granite.    Similar  features  are 


presented 


the  granito  be 


of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
which  have  risen  th'ough  Devonian  strata. 

The  manner  in  which  some  bosses  of  granite  penetrate 
b  rocks  among  which  they  occnr  strongly  reminds  one 


tli 


of  the  structure  of  volcanic  necks  or  pipes.  The  granite  is 
found  as  a  circular  or  elliptical  mass  which  seems  to 

rocks  without 
a  tube-shaped 


descend  vertically  through  the 
seriously  altering  or  disturbing  them,  as-  ii 
opening  had  been  blown  out  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  up 
which  the  granite  had  risen.  Several  of  the  granite  masses 
of  the  south  of  Scotland  exhibit  this  character  very  strik- 


ugly.  That  granite  and  granitoid  rocks  have  actually  been 
associated  with  volcanic  action  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  they  occur  in  connexion  with  the  Tertiary  voloanio 
rocks  of  Skye,  Mull,  and  other  islands  in  the  Inner  Hebrides. 
As  Mr  Jukos  suggested  many  years  ego,  granite  or  granitoid 
masses  may  lie  at  tho  roots  of  volcanoes,  and  may  be  the 
source  whtuce  the  more  silicatcd  lavas,  such  as  trachyte  and 
liparite,  proceed'' 

That  some  granite,  however,  is  of  metamorphic  origin, 
that  is  to  say,  nas  been  produced  by  the  gradual  softening 
and  recrystnllization  of  other  rocks  at  some  depth  within 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  seems  to  be  now  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished. Such  granite  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  extreme 
of  metnmorpbism,  thovnrious  schists  end  gneisses  being  less 
advanced  stages  of  the  process.  Provided  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  altered  rock  be  tho  some  as  that  of 
granite,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  granite  resulting  from 
its  alteration  should  be  supposed  to  differ  in  any  noteworthy 
particular  from  ordinary  intrusive  or  igneous  granite.  The 
members  of  tho  Geological  Surrey  of  Ireland  have  indeed 
distinguished  two  granites  in  Galway,  one  of  which  they 
regard  as  metamorphic,  the  other  as  igneous.  The  former 
is  characteriied  by  the  occurrence  of  two  felspars  (orthoclasa 
and  oligoclase) ;  the  latter  contains  only  one  (orthoclase). 
More  recently,  however,  in  the  east  of  the  country  they 
havo  separated  two  groups  of  granites,  of  which  the  intru- 
sive masses  are  composed  of  dark-coloured  quartz,  ortlio- 
close,  albite,  and  black  mica  (Mourno  Mountains),  while  the 
metamorphic  variety  is  formed  of  grey  felspar,  quartz,  and 
black  mica.  The  mineralogtcal  composition  of  granite 
formed  by  the  metamorpbism  of  other  and  specially  sedi- 
mentary rocks  must  necessarily  vary  with  that  of  the  ms 


out  of  which  it  has  arisen.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  regular 
gradation  from  true  granite  outward  into  the  schistose  and 
gneissose  masses.  But  this  passage  need  not  always  occur, 
for  if  the  granite  was  subject  to  unequal  pressure  (which  it 
assuredly  would  in  most  cases  be)  it  woo  id  '0  its  soft,  pasty 
condition  undoubtedly  be  squeezed  into  any  rents  jnado  in 
the  surrounding  rocks,  aqd  would  thui  imitate  exactly  a 
truly  igneous  mass,  vtkich  in  actual  fact  it  would  then  be. 
When  a  mass  of  granite  rises  through  unaltered  or  only 
locally  altered  strata,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be 
igneous  and  intrusive.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  intimately  associated  with  extensive  masses  of  schist 
and  gneiss,  many  of  which  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  it  by  their  foliated  structure,  its  metamorphic  origin 
may  at  least  be  strongly  suspected.  Fundamentally,  indeed, 
igneous  and  metamorphic  granite  seem  to  be  due  only  to 
different  modifications  of  the  same  subterranean  processes. 
A.  mass  of  originally  sedimentary  rocks  may  be  depressed 
to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet  within  the  earth's  crust, 
there  to  vast  pressure  and  considerable  heat  in 
of  interstitial  water  or  steam,  and  may  thus  be 
metamorphosed  into  crystaJlino  schists.  A  portion  of  this 
mass,  undergoing  extreme  alteration,  may  so  completely  loso 
all  trace  of  its  original  fissile  structure  as  to  become 
amorphous  crystalline  granite,  some  of  which  may  even  bm 
thrust  as  veins  into  the  less  highly  charged  parts  above  and 
around.  One  stage  further  would  bring  before  us  a  con- 
nezion  opened  between  the  surface  and  such  a  deep-seated 
granitic  mass,  and  the  consequent  ascent  and  outburst  of 
acid  lavas  and  their  fragment**!  accompaniments. 

Amorpkout  Mtuut  of  Diorite,  ice — On  a  smaller  scalo 
usually  than  granite,  other  crystalline  rocks  assume  the 
condition  of  amorphous  bosses.  Syenite,  diorite,  quarts- 
porphyry,  and  members  of  the  bssalt  family  have  often 
been  erupted  in  irregular  masses,  partly  along  fissures, 
partly  aloog  the  bedding,  but  often  involving  and  sppar- 


»  Manu<tf  of  Otology,  24  «i,  p.  03  ;  Gciki*.  TV-jiu.  GcoL  Sot. 
\£din.,  It  801;  J  add,  Quart,  /m  Otol.  Sot.  xxx.  220. 
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entry  melting  as  parties*  of  tire  rocks  through  which  thoy 
hare  mado  their  way.  Such  bosses  hare  frequently  tortu- 
ous brcnndwry-riee*,  liM  tbry  sntd  -oat  veins  into  or  cut 
esprieiocsly  urm  Che  eajrronadeng  rock*.  In  Wales,  aa 
shown  by  the  ess  pa  end  sections  of  the  Geologic*!  Survey, 

fif  <fi^r?o9irt  crypt*. I  line  tdcIlb^  Aostiy  included  imdor  th*s 
old  term  "  greenstone,"  which,  after  running  far  some  way 
wish  tht  strike  of  the  strata,  torn  round  and  break  acro« 
it,  orbrsnrli  aui  bra^erac  a  con  side rhlo  thic knees  of  strati- 
bedrock.  I«  cflrLral  Scotland  HmuorDun  ULim-i^  of  dolerite 
awd  qaartaiEereira  diabase  hx\  c  boee  intruded  ajflosg  iha 
Lower  Osrbenifersus  formation*  One  boriisn  «d  which 
they  arc  particular  1?  abundant  lie*  afasnt  the  base  of  the 

Aieng  that  horison  they 


3  can  bo 

that  they  have  arauiiHr  melted  d.crws  aecae  porta  of  the 
F*,oCitieif  Torhjs,  particuhtfry  the  limiKtLioe..  (YwtfiidcraUe 
ptarogcupaieal  da  tfc  reii  occur  Busang  thetn  which  may 
pcrbapi  bs  in  a  onto  jxioa-TOre  due  to  the  lacorporatioTi  of 

into  their  mas.-j.    Grips  orcar 
tr>  the  surface,  but 
aa  their  poastkm  again  not  iar  off,  it  may  be 


.  Iar  ott,  it  may  be 


Tbe  amount  and  nature  ef  the  alteration  prod  need  on 
oosUgoess  rocks  by  the  iirsasioa  of  an  intrusive  hoaa 
vary  utu*es.^ri1y  wilh  tUc  character  and  bulk  of  the  jgEooiu 
a,  a*  crefti  aa  with  the  euaoeptifeility  of  the  aurroandrng 
:  to  in^tarnsrshaam.  Is  do  ration  it  generally  trace  vble ; 
•  hardened  ante  awcolaia,  jasper,  Lydiaa-stose,  or 
other  firstly  argifleoeosB  rook.    Sandstones  are  cor> 


tnto  in&Tbfe  li- 
able 

stber 
tack. 

There  -can  he  little  dosht  that,  though  the  portion^  of 
these  rocka  nr<w  vieibhi  oeri3elidutad  wider  n  greater  or  le*R 
depth  of  oewrryioa;  sock,  they  must  in  many  coaee  haw  bees 

al  volcanic  action.  Bona* 
beau  undarexoand  ramification*  of  the 


mooRta  which  were  iirrersd  in  their  ascent  an  the 
fnl  attempt  to  opea  a  new  -volcanic  vent. 

1 1.  Saiacra. — Thr;K  nre  ni£iiH.o»  of  crystalline  rock  which 
harru  l>utja  ixrtradiid  a£  frt>o«tR  Iwtwaan  other  iroeka,  snd  sow 
at.  >p«ar  a*  smr-e  or  leas  ngiaatiy  deftaed  beds.  In  almost  all 
it  win1  be  found  that  "these  en.'  reaiona  have  taken  phase 
i  of  eaxstifioataon.    The  aaoendiogSBasa  of 


>  time  of  the  odtbont,  haa  st  last  found 

-to  he  along  the  redding  phonos  -of 
tli^  etiaeu.  Accordingly  it  has  thrust  dteelf  between  t}ii* 
Wda,  rajTiag  ns  the  svsrh/ing  maaa  and  solidifying  as  a 
siearb/  or  exscsry  ipsrs&el  cakn  «r  bed. 

It  is  evident  that  one  «f  tliaae  irAeraikbed  iniruaive 
sheets  «f  agnaoaa  reck  must  present  auch  points  of  Teaem- 

eoua  bed  of  hwa  ua  tc  mate  it 
difficult  rottttur  ito  determaue  4ta 


aornctimea  break  across  it  and  run  along  on  another  plat- 
form. (2.)  They  catch  up  and  involve  portions  of  the  enr- 
rounding  strata.  (3.)  They  are  commonly  most  close  grained 
at  their  upper  and  under  enrincea,  and  moBt  i 
line  in  the  central  portions.     (4.)  Thoy  nre 


leaa  aJ-ored. 

Many  of  the  older  volcanic  rocks  ocriir  in  this  tnnt. 


f»hitc 


■no,  p^rta-porphyry,  dtorke,  meraphyre,  diabase, 
dolerite,  baaalt,  and  others.  The  remarks  above  m&dj 
n  .n.rding  the  ooraexioB  of  intrusive  boaees  with  voicanic 
action  may  be  repeated  with  oven  greater  definitecBSi  here. 
Intrusive  siesta  abonnd  in  old  selcanic  district*  intrraateay 
oaaoeiated  with  dyki 
ing  before  our  eyes 


kiuda  of  alteration  may  be  obeerved  ahmtj  the 
line  of  junction  of  intmaive  aheeta  with  the  adjacent  rocks 
aa  in  the  case  of  nm  irphous  monism :  but  aa  the  bonndsrv- 
lines  are  often  very  thurply  deliLod  tiicy  proseiit  ibe  pruLi!>r:i 
of  alteration  in  a  mora  ges* rally -accessible  and  iutereatiitg 
form.  Sandatoua,  for  example,  beaadea  being 
and  acquiring  the  diatinctaustre  of  ajnartzite,  auy  i 
aftj-  be  aeen  to  poasesa  n  distinctly  priaanalac  i 
prisma  or  co" 


irgrngJ 


_    Even  naiai 


junction  with  tho 
micrnhtee,  like  those  which  ooour  ia  baEilt-rockR,  have  becij 
detected  an  altered  9&ndatons,antho  minutr  CnesnsF  of  which 
they  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  ^abJrra^d  from  the 
Eicilt^n  lrdoctad  maxa.  ArpJI.HOSnw  rweks  titb  coramonlv 
converted  into  hard  ftnrty  textums  to  which  the  Darsse  of 
flintynalabr,  Ly6uLaj&aa%  jasper,  aad  porceUDcii*  liav^  bear. 

igneous  mattBT  unnut  dj  [Tweet  aspect*  accordasg  to  the 
thickness  and  nrtaia  of  the  invadies;  sheet,  the  dspth  of 
the  coal  aamn,  and  priibabty  ta  other  aeaa  easiry  c<e«rjgauzafale 
cauaea.    In  anna  caaea  the  coal  bus  been  faced  end  has 


acqsirBd  a  blistered  co-  "vesicular  hestma,  rha  gas  eavitif» 
being  either  empty  or  filled  with  mnwral  msCbar  enrb  w 
calcrta.  In  other  caaea  it  baa  atearry  disappasiad,  the  ts- 
Tnaaurng  ■portion  beiag  a  black  eoot  or  oah.  In  aibara  rt 
has  become  hard  and  brittle,  and  haa  bees  converted  into  a 
kind  of  anthracite  or  "Uiaaleesd,°«*eng  to  the  roea  of  ite 
more  volatile  portions.    Ia  the  Ayrahita* 


sf  a 

heiatrciiial  and  'pentagonal  eolomb: 
stout  ^r.iiciifc  fi-jin  1ub  hjiTmci*  c!  tbe 

field  of  that  cosuty  a  •earn  of  oaal  haa 

grapriita.  The 


diverse  like  rrms  o! 


laaahv    In  «ne  ceaJ- 
baeu  convened  into 
section  .(fig.  55)  4>y  tb*  late 


:tot,  more  especwlly  when,  oannt; 
,  «nly  a  small  portion  of  aha  rock 
The   following  cbaractcra  mark  intrusive  sheets, 


though  they  mast  not  be  supposed  to  be  all  present  :n 


Mr  Jukes  represents  one  «f  the  amajfrrcin^  Hb'jL-i  -  r-f  ;' w*rit«' 
rock  "  istrsdsd  into  the  Sooth  HtaffordHhi  re  c»»WiP'W ,  The 
horizontal  dittsnoa  shown  in  tbi»  ser.tim  is  mrvrv  than  100 
yurda.  The  coal  (i>)  resting  on  aandatooe  <(c)  ia  traversed 
fey  irregular  etriszs  and  sheets  (rt)  of 
"  white-rock,"  whicti  proceed  from  the 
of  tht  district.    The  ct»al 


large  basalt 
so  dull  and 


invaded  by ;_ 
seams  of  coal  are  usually  fonsd  to  have  Buffered  ■ 
the  other  strata,  not  merely  because  they  are  specially  liable 
to  alteration  from  the  pioximity  of  heated  surfaces,  bat 
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because  they  have  presented  line*  of  more  easy  escape  for 
tbe  igneous  metier  pressed  from  below.  The  molten  rock 
hu  very  generally  insinuated  itself  along  tbe  coal-seams, 
sometimes  taking  the  lower,  sometimes  the  upper  surface, 
and  not  infrequently  forcing  its  way  along  the  centre. 

In  the  destruction  or  alteration  of  coal  end  bituminous 
shales  •  process  of  subterranean  distillation  must  often  have 
been  set  in  progress.  The-  gases  evolved  would  find  tbtir 
way  to  the  surface  through  joints  and  pore»  of  the  overlying 


reck, 
aid  to 


on  the 


be 

Iu  central  Scotland, 

where  the  coal  fields  have  been  so  abundantly  pierced  by 
igneous  masses,  petrolnum  and  asplultum  arc  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  many  districts,  sometimes  in  chinks  end  veins 
of  sandstones  and  other  sedimentary  strata,  sometimes  in 
the  cavities  of  the  igneous  cocks  themselves. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  striking  as  is  tbe  change 
produced  by  the  intrusion  of  basalt  into  coals  and  bitnmiu 
ous  shales,  Jt  is  hardly  more  coespii 


effected  on  the  invading  messes  themselves.  A  compact 
crystalline  black  heavy  basalt  or  dolerite,  when  it  sends 
sheets  and  veins  into  a  coal  or  highly  carbonaceous  shale, 
becomes  yellow  or  white,  earthy,  end  friable,  loses  weight, 
ceases  to  have  any  apparent  crystalline  texture,  and  in  short 
passes  into  what  any  observer  would  at  first  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  to  be  a  mere  clay.  It  is  only  when  the  distinctly 
intrusive  character  of  this  substance  is  recognized  in  the 
veins  and  fingers  which  it  sends  oat,  and  ia  its  own  irregu 
lax  course  in  the  coal,  that  its  true  natal*  is  made  evident 
(ass  fig.  65).  Microscopical  examination  shows  that  this 
-  white-rock  "  or  -  white  trap'  is  merely  an  altered  form  of 
basalt,  whBrein  the  felspar  crystal  i,  though  much  decayed, 
can  yet  be  traced,  tho  augite,  olivine,  end  magnetite  being 
more  or  less  completely  changed  into  a  mere  pulverulent 
earthy  substance.  A  specimen  of  this  altered  rock  was 
by  Mr  Henry  with  tbe  following  results  :— 

Silica  88-830 

Alumina.  18880 

Lim«   3  925 

Magnesia.  ...  4-180 

0  971 


Bode.., 

J'otish 

l/rotoxido  of  iron.....  ♦  

Peroxide  of  iron..,...,..   

Carbonic  acid  


•  •   . 


.13  830 
.  4'334 

.  9  320 

.n  oio 


100-078 

It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  alkalies  end  much  of  the 

eilica  have  been  removed,  and  that  most  of  the  iron 
as  carbonate  of  the  protoxide. 

sheets  upon  their  contiguous  stratified  rocks,  reference  may 
here  be  made  to  the  lithological  differences  traceable  within 
tho  igneous  masses,  Ths  dose  grain  already  referred  to 
as  characteristic  of  the  upper  and  under  portions  of  an 
intrusive  sheet  evidently  depends  upon,  more  rapid  cooling 
towards  tho  surface  of  contact  with  the  adjacent  cold  rocks. 
When  thin  slices  of  these  marginal  parts  are  )  laced  under 
the  microscope,  they  sometimes  ahow  abui.dant  black 
microliter  which  disappear  os-the  rock  is  traced  away  from 
They  may  be  regarded  as  incipient  stages  in 
of  the  magnetite,  arrested  in  their  de- 
by  ths  rapid  consolidation  of  ths  outer  parte 
ef  the  rock.  In  the  central  portions  they  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  coalescing  into  ocUliedra  or  groups  of 
definite  isometric  crystals.  A  series  of  sections  of  a  rock, 
from  the  outer  edge  where  tbe  arrested  crystallites  occur 
to  the  centre  whoro  definit«ly-built  crystals  appear,  brings 
in  this  way  before  us  u  history  of  the  stages  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  tbe  moss. 

But  considerable  differences  :n  aimtw«ti'>a  iw  also  !«• 


detected  in  different  portions  of  tbe  same  intrusive  sheet 
A  rock  which  at  ene  piece  give*  under  the  microscope  a 
coarsely  crystalline  texture  with  ths  petrographies!  element! 
of  dolerite  will  at  a  short  distance  ahow  abundant  orUioclasa 
and  free  quartz— minerals  which  do  not  belong  to  norma) 
dolerite.  These  differences,  like  those  above  referred  to  oa 
noticeable  among  amorphous  bosses,  seem  too  local  anal 
sporadic  to  be  satisfactorily  referred  to  original  different** 
in  the  composition  of  various  parts  of  the  molten  : 
to  Bocrciration  bv  eravitation  or  othurwka.  Tbey  i 
rather  that  the  great  intrusive  sheets,  in  their 
through  the  rocks  underneath,  have  here  and  there  involved 
and  melted  down  portions  of  these  rocks,  end  have  thus 
acquired  locally  an  abnormal  composition. 

ILL  Vnxs  AMD  Dtkes.*— Veins  of  igneous  rock  may 
occur  indifferently  in  igneous,  aqueous,  or  metamorphic 
rocks.  They  may  range  in  diameter  from  aere  thread-like 
filaments  np  to  huge  bands  many  foet  or  yards  brood.  In 
regard  to  their  origin  they  may  be  grouped  into  two  series 
— (1)  voins  of  segregation,  and  (2)  veins  of  intrusion. 

Fesm  of  Sejngati9m.—TluM  include  most  of  what 
were  formerly  and  not  very  bsppily  termed  "contempor- 
aneous veins.'*  They  are  peculiar  to  crystalline  rocks 
They  abound  in  many  granites,  likewise  in  some  gneisses 
snd  schists.  They  may  not  infrequently  be  observed  in 
sheets  of  diorito,  dolerite,  and  diabase.  They  ton  as 
straight,  curved,  or  branching  ribands,  seldom  exceeding  a 
foot  in  thickness.  Meet  frequently  they  are  finer  in  texture 
than  the  rock  which  they  traverse,  though  now  and  then 
the  reverse  is  the  case,  more  especially  in  granite  Close 
examination  of  them  shows  that  they  are  not  sharply  defined 
by  a  definite  junction  line  with  tbe  enclosing  rock,  bet  that 
en  the  contrary  they  are  welded  into  that  rock  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  easily  be  broken  along  the  phme  ef 
anion.  This  welding  is  found  to  be  due  to  the  mutual  pro 
trosion  of  the  component  crystals  of  the  vsin  nnd  of  the 
surrounding  rock — a  structure  sometimes  admirably  re- 
vealed under  the  microscope.  Veins  of  this  kind  ore  evi- 
dently to  be  referred  to  the  earliest  condition  of  the  rocks 
in  which  they  occur.  They  point  to  seme  process,  still  an 
explained,  whereby  into  rents  formed  in  tho  deeply  bu  ' 
and  at  least  partially  consolidated  or  possibly  colloid,  i 
there  was  a  transfusion  or  exosmos1'-  of  some  i 
bring  minerals. 

Vtins  of  JntnttiijH. ' — These  are  portions  of  oece melted 
or  at  least  pasty  matter  which  here  been  injected  into 
rents  of  previously  solidified  rocks  When  traceable  sufkV 
ciently  far,  they  may  be  seen  to  swell  ont  end  merge  .into 
while  in  the  opposite  direoti  on  they 
into! 


their  large  parent 


L 


1 

i-  1 1 

— LL  _L_     j  ff  jT 

ran  for  many  yards  in  tolerably  straight  lines,  and  when 
this  takes  place  along  the  stratification  they  look  like  bods. 
At  the»e  j*rU,  they  axe  of  course  really  intrusive  sheets. 
But  they  may  frequently  be  found  to  start  suddenly  upward 
or  downward,  and  to  break  across  ths  bedding  in  a  vary 
irrciruW  mnon<T.    In  1g.  56  <  rcoreseoU  en  intnuira. 
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porphyry. 
The  ro 


rocks  surrounding  a  granito  mass  and  traversed  by 
granite  vein*  ace  almost  always  more  or  less  metamorphosed 
in  a  belt  varying  in  breadth  from  a  few  yards  up  to  a  mile 
or  more.  It  is  in  this  zone  that  the  granite  veins  typically 
occur.  The  altered  rocks  have  assumed  tho  characters  of 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  or  other  metamorphic  product)  but  re- 
same  their  usual  condition  as  we  trace  them  away  from  the 
granite.  Curious  angular  portions  of  them  may  often  be 
observed  within  the  granite  veins  and  in  the  main  granite 
miss.  In  Cornwall  the  granite  and  surrounding  slates  are 
traversed  by  veins  of  quartz-porphyry  termed  efauts,  which 
are  most  numerous  near  the  granito.  Tbey  vary  in  -width 
from  a  few  inches  or  foct  to  50  fathoms,  their  central  por- 
tions being  commonly  more  crystalline  than  the  sides.  In 
the  great  granite  region  of  Leicester  Mr  Jukes  traced  some 
of  the  elvans  for  several  miles  running  in  parallel  bands, 
each  only  a  few  feet  thick,  with  intervals  of  200,  or  300 
yard]  between  them.  Many  of  the  other  intrusive  rocks 
likewise  present  the  phenomena  of  veins ;  diorite,  diabase, 
melaphyre,  and  basalt  furnish  numerous  illustrations. 

Byket  are  wall-like  masses  of  igneous  rock,  filling 
vertical  or  highly-inclined  fissures.  They  differ  therefore 
from  veins  in  the  greater  parallelism  of  their  sides,  their 
vertical ity,  and  their  greater  regularity  of  breadth  and 
persistence  of  direction.  They  present  as  great  a  variety 
of  thickness  as  that  which  is  shown  by  veins,  gome- 
times  they  occur  as  mere  plates  of  rock  not  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  in  thickness ;  at'  other  times  they  attain  a 
breadth  of  ten  or  twelve  fathoms.  The  smaller  or  thinner 
dykes  can  seldom  be  traced  more  than  a  few  yards ;  but 
the  larger  examples  may  be  followed  sometimes  for  miles. 
Thus  in  the  south  of  Scotland  a  remarkable  series  of  ""esalt- 
dykes  can  be  traced  across  all  the  geological  formations  of 
that  region  and  even  across  powerful  faults.  They  run 
parallel  to  each  other  in  a  general  north-west  and  south-east 
direction  for  distances  of  20  and  30  miles.  A  remarkable 
dyke  crosses  the  north  of  England  from  the  coast  of  York- 
■hire  for  fully  60  miles  inland. 


igneous  rock  running  through  horizontal  strata  a  If  we 
saw  merely  the  horizontal  portion  below  or  above,  the  really 
igneous  and  intrusive  nature  of  the  rock  I  might  escape-  us, 
but  the  intermediate  connecting  vein  makes  its  character  at 
once  apparent.  M 

No  rock  exhibits  so  admirably  as  granite  the  varieties 
assumed  by  veins.  In  many  cases  the  veins  which  traverse 
the  granite  itself  must  be  regarded  as  segregation  or  infiltra- 
tion veins,  as  already  described.  'But  where  they  proceed 
Irom  the  granite,  and  traverse  surrounding  rocks,  they  are 
probably  in  most  oases  intrusive,  though  where  granite  and 
liighly  granitic  gneiss  are  in  contact  we  may  conceive  that 
some  of  the  veins  traversing  both  rocks  may  be  segregation 
veins.  Most  large  masses  of  granite  send  veins  into  the 
surrounding  rooks.  Frequently  the  veins  so  abound  as  to 
form  a  complicated  net- work.  They  vary  in  breadth  from 
several  feet  or  even  yards  down  to  fine  filaments  at  the  ends 
of  the  smaller  branches.  They  frequently  cross  each  other, 
not  only  outside  of  the  granite  mass,  bnt  even  withiu  it.  They 
vary  much  in  texture  and  in  composition.  Sometimes  they 
aro  coarsely  crystalline ;  bnt  probably  most  of  the  veins  of 
this  kind  are  due  rather  to  segregation  than  intrusion. 
Most  frequently  granite  veins  traversing  granite  are  finer- 
grained  than  the  main  mass.  Veins  which  are  clearly  in- 
trusive are  not  only  finer  in  grain  than  the  parent  granite, 
but  sometimes  present  considerable  differences  in  minera- 
logies) composition.  Tho  mica,  for'  example,  may  be 
reduced  to  exceedingly  minute  and  not  very  abundant 
flakes,  and  may  almost  disappear.  The  quarts  also  occa- 
sionally assumes  a  subordinate  place,  and  the  rock  of  the 
'  ito  ourite,  elvanite,  or  one  of  the  varieties  of 


The  name  dyke  is  applied  to  these  masses  of  igneous  rock 
on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  walls  (Scotice,  dykes). 
Their  sides  are  often  as  parallel  and  perpendicular  as  those 
of  a  piece  of  masonry.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  to 
human  workmanship  is  sometimes  brought  out  still  more  by 
the  numerous  joints  which,  intersecting  each  other  along 
the  face  of  a  dyke,  remind  us  of  well-fitted  masonry. 
Where  the  surrounding  rock  has  decayed,  the  dykes  may  be 
seen  projecting  above  tho  ground  exactly  like  walls ;  indeed 
in  many  parU  of  the  west  of  Scotland  they  are  made  use  of 
for  enclosures.  The  material  of  the  dykes  has  in  other 
cases  decayed,  and  deep  ditch  like  hollows  are  left  to  mark 
their  sites.  Tho  coast-linos  of  many  of  the  Inner  Hebrides 
aud  of  the  Clyde  Islands  furnish  numerous  admirable 
examples  of  both  kinds  of  scenery. 

While  veins  have  been  injected  into  irregular  branching 
cracks,  dykes  have  been  formed  by  the  welling  upwards  of 
liquid  rock  in  vertical  or  steeply  inclined  fissures.  Some- 
times the  line  of  escape  has  been  along  a  fault.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  region 
for  this  kind  of  geological  structure,  the -vast  majority  of 
dykes  rise  along  fissures  which  have  no  throw,  and  are 
therefore  not  faults.  On  the  contrary  the  dykes  may 
bo  traced  across  some  of  the  largest  faults  in  the  midland 
counties. 

While  the  term  dyke  might  be  applied  to  some  of  the  - 
wall-like  intrusions  of  porphyry,  elvanite,  and  even  of 
granite,  it  is  more  typically  illustrated  among  tho  augitic 
igneous  rocks,  such  as  basalt,  diabase,  Ac,  though  also 
among  diorites,  porphyries,  pitchstones,  Ac.  The  central 
parts  of  a  dyke  are  usually  most  crystalline.  Towards  the 
margin  the  grain  becomes  finer,  and  even  sometimes  posses 
into  a  vitreous  condition.  Many  of  the  basalt  dykes  in 
different  parts  of  Scotland  are  coated  along  the  aides  with 
a  film  or  crust  of  black  vitreous  tachylite.  Lines  of 
amygdaloldal  kernels  may  not  infrequently  be  traced  olong 
the  centre  of  a  dyke. 

When  the  rock  on  one  Bide  is  .freshly  stripped  off,  the 
dyke  is  usually  observed  to  present  a  system  of  polygonal 
jointing.  The  joints  start  from  each  face  or  cheek,  and 
either  go  right  across  to  the  opposite  side,  or  branch  and 
lose  themselves  about  the  centre.  They  thus  divide  the 
dyke  into  irregular  prisms  which,  when  the  dyke  is  vertical, 
lie  of  course  in  a  horizontal  position,  whence  they  depart  in 
proportion  as  the  dyke  is  inclined.  Occasionally  tho  prisma 
are  as  well-formed  as  in  any  columnar  bed  of  basalt  A 
less  prominent  set  of  joints  runs  parallel  with  the  two 
cheeks  of  a  dyke. 

There  is  usually  some  alteration  of  the  stratified  rocks  in 
contact  with  a  dyke ;  but  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
change  vary  within  a  wide  range.  The  moat  sensitive 
material  to  this  influence  is  undoubtedly  coal.  A  scam  of 
coal  6  or  8  feet  in  thickness  may  be  observed  to  grow  duD 
and  brittle  at  a  distance  of  50  yards  from  a  large  dyke, 
becoming  what  ia  termed  "blind  coal,"  as  it  then  burns 
without  flame.  Still  nearer  to  the  intrusive  mass  the  coal 
posses  into  a  kind  of  pyritous  cinder  scarcely  half  the 
original  thickness  of  the  seam.  At  the  actual  contact  with 
the  dyke  it  becomes  by  degrees  a  kind  of  caked  soot  not 
more  perhaps  than  a  few  inches  thick.  Sandstones  ore 
hardened  into  a  kind  of  lustrous  quartzite,  and  sometimes 
made  columnar,  shales  into  flinty  slate  or  porcellanite ; 
limestones  are  occasionally  rendered  crystalline  and  even 
dolomitic  Occasionally  a  segregation  of  new  minerals 
has  taken  place  in  the  rocks  adjoining  a  dyke.  But  case* 
are  by  no  means  infrequent  where  dykes  have  produced 
little  or  no  appreciable  change  upon  the  contiguous  rocks. 

IV.  Nkcks. — Under  this  term  are  included  the  filled-up 
pipes  or  funnels  of  former  volcanic  vents.  Every  series  of 
To'canic  sheets  poured  out  at  the  surface  must  have  been 
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connected  with  one  or  more  orifices  whicli,  on  the  cessation 
of  the  eruptions,  would  remain  more  or  less  completely  tilled 
with  lava  or  with  fragmentary  matter.  But  unless  sub- 
sequent denudation  should  remove  the  overlying  cone  and  it* 
surrounding  piles  of  lava  and  tuff,  these  vents  must  remain 
buried  under  the  materials  which  came  out  of  them.  80 
extensive,  however,  has  been  the  waste  of  the  surface  in 
many  eld  volcanic  regions  that  the  sites  of  the  vent)  have 
been  laid  bare.  In  the  study  of  these  we  have  before  us 
somo  of  the  more  deep-seated  phenomena  of  volcanic  action 
never  to  be  seen  in  any  modern  volcano. 

A  neck  ia  of  a  circular  or  elliptical,  but  occasionally  of  a 
more  irregular  branching  form.  It  varies  in  diameter 
from  a  few  yards  up  to  a  mile,  or  even  more.  It  descends 
into  the  earth  perpendicularly  to  the  stratification  of  the 
formation  to  which  it  belongs.  Thus,  if  a  neck  was  formed 
and  filled  up  during  the  accumulation  of  a  certain  group  of 
(strata,  it  would  rise  on  the  whole  vertically  through  these 
strata,  and  its  ejected  lava  or  tuff  would  spread  out  con- 
formably among  them  Should  the  rocks  be  subsequently 
tilted  the  neck  would  of  course  be  thrown  out  of  the  verti- 
caL    As  a  rule,  however,  the  vertical  descent  of  the  necks 


with. 

The  materials  filling  np  ancient  volcanic  orifices  are 
sometimes  crystalline,  sometimes  fragmentaL  The  neck 
may  be  occupied  by  some  form  of  lava,  as  felstone,  quartx- 
porphyry,  diabase,  porphyrite,  basalt ;  or  by  the  fragment- 
ary materials  which  fell  back  into  the  throat  of  the  volcano 
aud  finally  solidified  there ;  or  by  both  kinds  of  rock  com- 
bined. Among  the  Paleozoic  volcanic  districts  of  Britain 
the  necks  not  infrequently  are  filled  with  some  siliceous 
crystalline  rock,  such  as  a  quarts-porphyry  or  felstone,  even 
where  the  surrounding  lavas  are  basic.  Necks  of  agglomer- 
ate and  fine  tuff  abound  among  the  Carboniferous  and 
Permian  volcanic  regions  of  Scotland. 

The  fragmentary  materials  consist  mainly  of  different 
lava-form  rocks  imbedded  in  a  gravelly  pepcrino-Uko  matrix 
ct  more  finely  comminuted  debris  of  the  same  rocks ;  but 
they  8l«o  contain,  sometimes  in  abundance,  fragments  of 
the  strata  through  which  the  necks  have  been  drilled. 
Pieces  of  fi.ie  stratified  tuff  not  infrequently  appear  in  the 
agglomerates.  This  fact,  coupled  with  the  not  uncommon 
occurrence  of  a  tumultuous  fractured  and  highly-inclined 
bedding  of  the  materials  in  the  necks t  appears  to  show 
that  the  pipes  were  partly  filled  up  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  tuff  consolidated  in  beds  within  the  crater  and  at  the 


tuff 

upper  part  of  the  funnel  Veins  of  basalt  abound  in  many 
A  the  necks  of  Carboniferous  age  in  central  Scotland. 

The  strata  round  a  neck  are  usually  somewhat  hardened. 
The  sandstones  have  acquired  sometimes  a  vitreous  lustre ; 
argillaceous  beds  have  been  indurated  into  porcellanite ; 
coal-seams  have  been  burnt  and  rendered  unworkable. 
These  changes  may  be  due  partly  to  the  heat  of  the  'ascend- 
ing column  of  molten  rock  or  ejected  fragments,  partly  to 
the  ascent  of  heated  vapours,  even  for  a  long  time  subse- 
quently to  the  volcanic  explosions.  Proofs  of  a  mctamor- 
phism  probably  duo  to  the  latter  cause  may  sometimes  be 
•eeo  within  the  area  of  a  neck.  It  ia  where  the  altered 
materials  are  of  a  fragmentary  character  that  the  nature 
and  amount  of  this  change  can  be  best  estimated.  What 
was  originally  volcanic  dust  has  been  converted  into  a 
crystalline  and  even  porphyritic  mass,  through  which, 
however,  the  likewise  intensely  altered  blocks  interspersed 
through  the  agglomerate  are  still  recognizable.  Such  blocks 
as,  from  the  nature  of  their  substance,  must  have  offered 
most  resistance  to  change, — pieces  of  sandstone  or  quartz, 
for  example, — stand  out  prominently  in  tho  altered  mass, 
though  even  they  have  undergone  more  or  leas  modification, 
the  sandstone  being  convoked  into  vitreous  quarU-rock. 


Section  II.—  Volcanic,  Interbtddcd,  or  Cmiemporatuxn* 
lgneout  RocH 

The  rocks  comprised  in  this  section  havo  all  been  ejected 
to  the  surface  like  the  lava-streams  and  showers  of  ashes  of 
modern  volcanoes.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  whole  they 
must  agree  in  lithological  characters,  with  those  rocks, 
described  in  the  previous  section,  which  have  been 
extravasated  by  volcanic  efforts  though  not  quite  reaching 
the  surface.  Yet  they  have  some  well  marked  general 
characters,  of  which  the  moat  important  may  bo  thus 
stated,  f  1.)  They  occur  as  beds  or  sheets  which  conform 
to  the  bedding  of  the  stmta  among  which  they  are  inter 
calated.  (2.)  They  do  not  break  into  or  involve  portions 
of  the  overlying  beds.  (3.)  The  upper  and  under  por 
tions  of  the  lava  sheets  present  commonly  a  scoriaceous 
or  vesicular  character,  which  may  even  be  found  extending 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  sheet  (4.)  Beds  of  tnff  are 
frequently  ioterstratified  with  the  crystalline  sheets. 

L  Crystalline. — While  the  underground  course  of  a 
protruded  mass  of  molten  igneous  rock  has  widely  varied 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  channel  through  which  it  pro- 
ceeded, and  in  which,  aa  in  a  mould,  it  solidified,  the 
behaviour  of  the  rock,  once  poured  out  at  the  surface,  has 
been  much  more  uniform.  As  in  modern  lava,  the  erupted 
rock  has  rolled  along,  varying  in  thickness  and  otbet  minor 
characters,  but  retaining  the  broad  general  aspect  of  a  bed  or 
sheet  A  comparison  of  such  a  bed  with  one  of  the  intrusive 
sheets  already  described  shows  that  in  several  important 
respects  they  differ  from  each  other.  An  intrusive  sheet  is 
closest  in  grain  near  its  upper  and  under  surfaces.  A  con- 
temporaneous bed  or  true  lava-flow,  on  the  contrary,  is  there 
usually  most  open  and  scoriaceous.    In  the  one  case  we 


mlly 

rarely  see  vesicles  or  amygdulee,  in  the  other  they  often 
abound.  However  rough  the  upper  surface  of  an  intcY- 
bedded  sheet  may  be,  it  never  sends  out  veins  into  nor 
encloses  portions  of  the  superincumbent  rocks,  which,  how- 
ever, sometimes  contain  portions  of  it,  and  wrap  round  its 
hummocky  irregularities  as  shown  in  fig.  $7.  Occasion- 


ally it  may  be  observed  to  be  full  of  rents  which  have  been 
filled  up  with  sandstone  or  other  sedimentary  material.  In 
these  cases  we  see  that  the  lava  cracked  in  solidifying,  and 
that  sand  was  washed  into  the  fissures  where  it  consolidated 
The  amygdaloidal  cavities  throughout  an  inierbedded  rheet, 
but  more  especially  at  the  top,  may  often  be  noticed  with 
an  elongated  form,  and  even  pulled  out  into  tube-like 
hollows  in  one  general  direction,  which  was  obviouslv  tho 
line  of  movement  of  the  yet  viscous  mass. 

Some  kinds  of  rock  when  occurring  in  interbedded  sheets 
are  apt  to  assume  a  system  of  columnar  jointing.  Basalt 
in  particular  is  distinguished  by  the  frequency  and  perfec- 
tion of  its  columns,  Tho  Giant'a  Causeway  and  the  cliffs  of 
Staffa,  of  Ardtun  in  Mull,  and  of  Loch  Staffin  in  Skye  are 
well-known  oxamples.  The  columns  are  set  perpendicularly 
tc  the  two  cooling  surfaces,  that  is,  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  bed.  Any  inclination  from  the  horizontal  in  the 
disposition  of  the  bed  will  cause  a  corresponding  departure 
from  the  vertical  on  the  part  of  the  columns.  .Somotimea 
tho  columns  are  arched  or  curved,  as  in  the  Clam-shell  Cave. 
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A  tingle  interbedded  sheet  of.  crystalline  rock  seldom 

occurs  by  itself  without  any  other  volcanic  accompaniment 
It  is  usually  associated  at  least  with"  bands  of  tuff  showing 
that  the,  emission  of  lava  was  not  unattended  with  frag- 
mentary ejections.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  be 
found  to  form  part  of  a  aeries  of  interbedded  sheets  with 
intercalated  tuffs.  Vast  piles  of  such  confeeutivo  flows, 
reselling  a  total  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  remain  to 
witness  the  energy  of  former  volcanic  vents. 

II.  Pjugmkxtal.— Tha  rocks  embraced  undor  this  term 
include  all  the  fragmentary  volcanic  ejections  which  enter 
into  tha  composition  of  the  earth's  crust,  from  the  coarsest 
ogglooiorato  to  the  finest  tuff.  They  differ  in  lithologic&l 
character,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lavas  with  which 
they  are  associated  and  from  which  they  have  bean  derived. 
Thus  in  a  regiou  of  trachyte-lavas,  we  have  trachyte-tuffs, 
trachyte-breccias;  in  one  of  basalts,  wo  lind  basalt-breccias, 
basalt  agglomerates,  basalt-tuffs ;  in  one  of  obsidians,  wo 
meet  with  pumiceom  tuffs  and  breccias.  The  fragmentary 
matter  has  b<>ea  ejected  from  volcanic  vents,  and  has  fallen 
partly  back  into  the  funnels  of  discharge,  partly  over  the 
surrounding  area.  It  is  therefore  apt  to  be  more  or  less 
mingled  w:th  ordinary  sedimentary  detritus.  We  find  it 
;  insensibly  into  sandstone,  shale, 


Groat  differences  ocoor  in  the  texture  of  fragmental  rocks 
even  in  the  sama  volcanic  districts.  They  are  often  coarse 
and  tumultuous  at  or  near  the  vents,  and  fine-grained  at  a 
distance.  Alternations  of  gravelly  prpenno-liktt  UJX  with 
a  very  fine-grained  (i  ash "  may  frequently  b»  cbservod. 
Large  blocks  of  lava-form  rock,  as  well  as  of  the  strata 
through  whioh  the  volcanic  explosions  have  tahen  place, 
occur  iu  the  tuffs  of  moat  old  volcanic  districts, 
•  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  agglomerate  and 
toff  are  not  infrequently  to  be  met  with  occupying  the 
sites  of  the  vests  of  eruption.  Their  most  common  disposi- 
tion, however,  is  in  beds  either  alone  or  associated  with 
interbedded  lavas.  Masses  of  Cue  or  gravelly  tuff  several 
hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  lava-bed,  may  be  observed  in  the  volcanic  districts  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  syskws  In 
Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  same  areas  thia 
-of  tuff  may  be  seen  interlaminated  with  ordinery 
hale,  or  limestone.  In  the  one  case  we  bsve 
evidence  of  long-continued  and  powerful  volcanic  action, 
during  which  fragmentary  materials  were  showered  out  and 
spread  over  the  water-basins  to  the  exclusion  of  ordinary 
sediment  In  the  other  we  have  proof  of  feeble  intermittent 
volcanic  explosions,  whereby  tight  showers  of  dust  were 
discharged,  vhich  settled  down  quietly  amidst  the  sand, 
mud,  or  limestone  ac  cumulating  around  at  the  time.  Under 
these  latter  circumstances  tuffs  often  became  fossfliferons ; 
they  enclose  the  remains  of  such  plsnts  and  animals  as 
might  be  lying  on  the  lake-bottom  or  sea  floor  over  which 
the  showers  of  volcanic  dust  fell,  and  thus  they  form  a 
;  link  between  aoueous  and  igneous  rocks. 


VUl — Met  amorphic  Bocks  as  Pasts  ot  thb 

ABCntTECTPEE  OF  THB  EAKTH's  CttOSn 

In  part  ii  (aafe,  p.  235)  some  account  ha«  been  given 
of  the  composition  of  certain  foliated  rocks  frequently  met 
with  in  the  central  portions  of  mountain  chains  and  else- 
where, lying  beneath  geological  formations  of  high  antiquity. 
In  part  ill,  in  the  discussion  of  tbe  hypogeue  causes  of 
change  within  tho  earth's  crust,  reference  was  again  made 
to  these  rocks,  and  they  were  alluded  to  as  examples  of 
the  effects  of  subterranean  processes  altering  the  original 
character  of  large  mineral  masses  (ante,  p.  263).  They 
cited  as  metamorphic  rocks,  but  their  characters 


as  integral  parts  of  the  earth's  crust  were 
cussion  in  the  present  part  of  thia  article. 

At  tha  outsat  some  caution  most  be  employed  aa  to  the 
exact  meaning  in  which  the  terms  "anamorphism"  and 
metamorphosed "  are  employed.  In  a  certain  sense  -it 
may  be  said  that  all  or  nearly  all  rocks  have  been  metamor- 
phosed, since  it  is  exceptional  to  find  any,  at  least  among 
such  as  are  not  in  a  geological  sense  of  modem  date,  which 
do  not  show,  when  closely  examined,  proofs  of  having  been 
altered  by  the  action  of  percolating  water  or  other  daily 
acting  motamorphie  agent  Even  a  solid  crystalline  mass 
which,  when  viewed  on  a  fresh  fracture  with  a  good  lens, 
seems  to  consist  of  unchanged  crystalline  particles  will 
usually  betray  under  the  microscope  unmistakable  evidence 
of  alteration,  And  this  alteration  may  go  on  until  the 
whole  internal  organisation  of  the  rock  has  been  readjusted, 
though  the  external  form  may  still  remain  such  as  hardly 
to  indicate  the  change,  or  to  suggest  that  any  new  name 
should  be  given  to  the  recomposed  rock  Among  many 
igneous  rocks,  particularly  the  more  basic  kinds,  as  basalts, 
dioritea,  olivine  rocks,  4a,  metamorphism  of  this  kind  may 
be  studied  in  all  its  stages. 

But  it  is  not  to  alteration  of  this  nature,  effected  at  tho 
surface  by  meteoric  water,  that  the  term  metamorphiem  is 
properly  applied.  That  word  is  reserved  for  the  process 
of  subterranean  change  above  treated  of  (anas,  p.  2f>8), 
whereby  a  more  or  less  complete  transformation  bag  been 
effected  throughout  vast  mineral  masses  which,  while  under- 
going crystalline  rearrangement,  have  usually  suffered 
simultaneously  enormous  compression.  Gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  the  other  schistose  or  foliated  rocks  are  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  results  of  this  metamorphte  process. 

Three  antagonistic  opinioua  are  at  present  entertained 
regarding  the  origin  of  these  rocks.  Some  geologists 
regard  the  crystalline  schists  as  plutonic  rocks  representing 
the  early  cooled  crust  of  the  earth,  and  suppose  that  a 
similar  schistose  structure  has  occasionally  been  super- 
induced by  plutonic  action  on  later  sedimentary  formations. 
Agiin,  by  some  recent  writers  the  Wernerian  notion  of 
chemical  precipitation  has  been  revived,  and  tho  idea  of 
metamorphism  has  been  discarded.  These  authors  suppoeo 
that  the  schistose  rocks,  in  common  with  many  pyroxenic 
and  hornblendio  rocks  (diabases,  dioritea,  &a\  ss  wall  as 
masses  in  which  serpentine,  talc,  chlorite,  and  epidote  are 
prevailing  minerals,  have  been  deposited  "for  the  moat  part 
aa  chemically-formed  sediments  or  precipitates,  and  that  the 
subsequent  changes  have  been  simply  molecular,  or  at  most 
confined  in  certain  cases  to  reactions  between  the  mingled 
elements  of  the  sediments,  with  the  elimination  of  water  and 
carbonic  add."  To  support  this  view,  it  is  necc-s&ary  to 
suppose  that  the  rocks  in  question  were  formed  during  a 
period  of  the  earth's  history  when  the  ocean  had  a  consider- 
ably different  relative  proportion  of  mineral  substances  dis- 
solved'in  its  waters,  and  consequently  that  they  must  be 
assigned  to  s  very  early  geological  period,  anterior  indeed 
to  what  are  usually  termed  the  Pfcheosoie  ages.  And  it 
becomes  further  needfcl  to  discredit  tho  belief  that  any 
gneiss  or  schist  can  by  possibility  belong  to  one  of  the  later 
stages  of  the  geological  record.  The  more  thorough-going 
advocates  of  the  pristine  or  "eosoic"  date  and  original 
chemical  deposition  of  the  so-called  "metamorphic  *  rocks 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  this  step,  and  endeavour,  by  ingeni- 
ous explanations,  to  show  that  the  majority  of  geologists 
have  mistaken  tbe  geological  structure  of  tho  districts  where 
these  rocks  have  been  supposed  to  be  metamorphosed  equi- 
valents of  what  elsewhere  are  Palseosoic,  Secondary,  or 
Tertiary  strata.1  Prevalent  opinion  supports  tho  third  or 
metamorphic  theory,  according  to  which  I  " 
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ire  held.  SD  be -crystalline  trati»Jorni;itlt>rts  (if  ordinary  s«*U- 
raanlaxy  state.  Tho  probtaDi  wither  or  not  certain 
of  gossan  oc  schist  represent  cqahnkiit  unaltered  stdimo  ni- 
tty neks  of  other  districts  is  mainly  OM  «f 
Beofegj-  Ik  must  bo  decided  by  tie  geologist 
the  chstaiat  In  has  bean  answered  to  the  afnimstrre  by 
Iks  great  majority  of  atrntigraplucal  geiwogMts  all  over  the 
nurhi.  Wa  may  not  bo  eu  titled  to  assert  that  every  mass 
ut  gnatTs  or  Hcaist  ta.  a  msiaruorp hc.ded  aedimeakary  rock. 
Possibly  iqm  foliated  rocks  of  extreme  antiquity  may  have 
jru?iuatt  i  directly  from  chomieal  precipitation.  Hi  it  when 
it  cut  be  shown  that  ordinary  stratified  rocks  hare  been 
converted  into  senisk  and  gneria,  it  seema  permiesible  to 
>vol&  that  ail  such  rock 


It  is  evident  that  if  the  ao-eoltca 
unyvhere  be  aeea  to  graduate  into  unaltered  ntrata,  it  is 
there  that  they  ought  to  lx.<  spurtaily- atmhed,  and  that  tight 
lasy  be  rxptKtad  to  be  cast  an  ihatr  crurin  tnd  hisfcirv.  It 
is  customary  to  apeak  of  meta.TnorpQ.t3m  as  being  eith«r 
local  or  regional,  that  is,  being  confined  to  ana 
portion  of  a  anew  of  rock,  or  aa  extending  thraaghsnt 
i  of  the  rock  and  over  Tide  districts. 
»  first  of  thaw  developments 


jbwjosKXiimplMof  this  kind  of  attention  eccnrwnctaa 
of  iguanas  rock  has  invaded  aedamentary  strafe,  which  have 
.«l  conrt'?<"[n»ne>:  hmn  affected  at  HLhotugicaJ  character  along 
the  margin  of  contact  with  tJiw  mtruRivn  rock.  AHu^on 
has  already  been  made  to  changes  ef  this  kind  affected  by 
intraarre  sheets  and  dykes,  and  likewise  traceable  rovnd 
tit*  edgaa  of  ancient  velcaoit  vttrte.  Sandai^ae*  are  con- 
verted into  a  lustrous  crystalline  qusrtx-roek  ;  shales  ami 

made  crystalline  ;  coals  are  charred,  turned  into  anthracite, 
and  sosaatiinee  even  into  graphite  These  m*umc>rpb.isuis 
dxUiad  to  very  variable  distances  from  the  intrusive  rock. 
Sometinw"  tboy  aro  scarcely  perceptible  at  all,  and  dinep- 
po«r  wTth.io  a  space  of  a  few  inches.  In  other  cases  they 
extend  for  some  feet,  and  in  the  case  of  book  coal-seams 
even  to  60  yards  or  mors. 

It  is  around  bosses  of  granite  however  that  the  most 
marked  examples  of  local  mstamorphtam  can  bo  observed. 
On  a  previous  page  some  account  has  been  given  of  the  way 
in  which  tit*  Silurian  rocks  of  Ireland  and  the  Sonth  of 
Scotland  aro>  pierced  by  large  masses  of  granite,  and  how, 
as  they  approach  the  granite  even  at  a  horizontal  distance  of 
a  mile  or  more,  they  begin  to  assume  a  micaceous  foliated 
texture  which  become  more  and  more  marked  nntil,  along 
the  margin  of  the  granite,  they  past  into  true  mica-schist 
and  gneiss.  The  identity  of  origin  between  these  schistose 
masses  and  the  greywackes  and  shales  beyond  the  mutnmor- 
pbie  sono  does  not  admit  of  any  question.  The  unaltered 
rocks  can  be  followed  step  by  step  into  and  through  the 
stages  of  alteration,  until  they  are  found  to  havo  acquired 


the  genuine  gneiaflic  or  schistose  atrnctura.  Moreover,  it 
may  Be  observed  that  all  the  bands  of  sedimentary  rock  do 
not  give  rise  to  the  same  kinds  of  metamorphic  products. 
Soma  kinds  of  strata  are  mora  prone  to  altcratinn  than 
others,  and  give  rise  to  more  perfect  schists.  In  the  sooth 
of  Scotland,  for  example,  certain  greywackes  and  grits 
,  of  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz-sand,  felspar,  clay, 
decomposition  products  have  been  mefcamor- 
!  into  perfect  mica-echtst,  while  some  bands  of  black 

'  merely  been  intensely 
in  Scotland,  in 


be  cited  aa  furnishing  examples  cf  this  gradual 
of  ordinary  andunantary  rock*  into  true  st-harta. 
BeyionaL  MetcenorpAunt. — If  then  it  ean 
1  Mated  areas  thoroughly  I 
by  the  t*au*fc«*mU  of 
a  ptiaumptum  is  established  in  favour  ui  a  similar 


of  origin  for  foliated  recks  elsewhere  and  ever  wide* 
regions.  There  occur  many  vast  spaces  of  the  earth's 
surface  occupied  by  foliated  rorka  la  Finland,  Scandi- 
navia, and  tho  Scottish  Highlands  tracts  many  thonaands 
of  ao/oarc  mile*  in  extent  consist  of  gneiss,  micaachist, 
herabh!nde-rock,  and  other  members  of  tho  snow 
ferady  of  roeks^  A^k^  portkw  elBr^  North  Asser 


asinthc 

which  cover  aach  vaat  areas  were  originally 
montary  rocks,  they  tuns*  have  been  metamorphosed,  i 
mere  local  protn.uflou.3  of  igneous  matter,  hot  hy  acme 
general  process. 

Grvdmtmi*  of  HHanwryKnm. — We  have  sesn  above-  ibu. 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  altera  turn  experienced  by  rocks 
Lave  Ll»u  related,  not  merely  by  the  vigour  of  the  asatzu 


to  be  capeUe  of  retaining  much  of  its 
while  aurrouading  or  mtercalutcd  lass  purely  qu*rU<u*> 
beds  have  been  completely  changed.  It  is  converted  into 
quartz-rock,  but  stilt  shows  the  roaadad  quarts  grams  of 
the  erigiaal  sand.  In  proportion  as  tho  sand  has  beesi 
mixed  with  day  it  has  prndaced  a  sock  aaoce  suseeptibtn  of 
change.  Tbo  arguatceous  (or  rnnffacsian)  consent  has 
attacked,  and  in  the 

in  ob 


in  proportion  to  its 
been  made  apparent. 


turn  from  a 
gneiss. 

I\vt*ctum  nf  Fo&ntum.—  The  term  "felii 
the  separation  of  e  rock  into-  anytwaiinatory  parsild  or 
lenticular  crystalline  hiyers  or  folia  ef  differ  ant 
composition.    It  implies  a  aegrogatiosi  and  cryitaDiaat 
of  mineral  matter  along  distinct  planes.    Those  who  mi 


the  origimd 


ficatiou  of  the  successive  I  avers  of  deposit 
other  hand,  who  hold  tliat  ail  the  schistose  neks  shot*  t 
origin  of  which  soy  satisfactory  eoucliraioii.  cau  be  reoclisci 
were  originally  mechanical  sediments  of  ordinary  kinds, 
regard  the  folia  as  coincident  | 
tion  of  these  sedimente. 

The  folia  of  a  gneiss  or  schist  are  ujaaalh'iai  i 
which  along  their  planes  of  mutual  contact  are  as  it  i 
welded  or  felted  into  each  other  by  the  mbtrk 
several  component  crystals.    They  i 
of  the  parallelism,  flarnes*,  and  ] 
of  stratification.    On  the  contrary  they  are  apt  ts 
out  into  thick  concretionary  aggregatioos  and  to  die  eat 
rapidly ;  they  exhibit  a  wavy,  crumplod,  or  puckered 
arrangement  traceable  m  vast  fulds  oo  tfcu  sids  of  a  mosm- 
ttin,  and  yet  descending  eveu  to  such  minute  currogat 
as  can  only  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 

Foliation  occurring  in  altered  sadintrutary  rock*  most  he 
due  to  a  crystallization  and  rearrangement  of  thu  chetmra*! 
constituent?  of  these  rock*  along  ctrtein  Unas.  Orxaf<  raiar 
page  (ante,  p.  263)  ft  was  painted  oat  that  this 
of  nietamorpliism  would  as  a  rule  proceed  aloaa:  the 
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jtha  plane*  of  foliation  are  coincident  .with  the  general 
direction  of  this  stratification.  The  metamorphic  rocka  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands  furnish  admirable  proofs  of  thia 
fact.  Bands  of  quartz-rock  and  schist  alternate  with  each 
other  and  with  zones  of  limestone,  precisely  aa  beds  of 
sandstone,  tthate,  and  limestone  do  in  unaltered  formations. 
Thin  aeama  of  pebbly  grit  with  well-rounded  water-worn 
pebble-s  may  be  observed  running  parallel  with  the  folia 
of  a  Bchist,  as  a  Beam  of  fine  grit  or  conglomerate  may  be 
seen  to  dob  a  aeries  of  shales.  Nay,  tven  the 
so  characteristic  of  mechanical  sediment  may  be 
among  these  metamorphic  rocks.  The  metainorphiem  k 
Not  uniform  in  these  regions.  Here  and  there  it  becomes 
intensified,  and  the  rocks  assume  a  thoroughly  crystalline 
and  much  disturbed  aspect.  But  as  they  recede  from 
these  areas  they  are  found  to  lose  much  of  their  foliated 
character,  and  indeed  to  present  such  slight  traces  of  mcta- 
morphism  that  they  can  be  at  once  recognised  as  grey- 
wuckes,  grits,  aud  shales.  Moreover,  they  have  been  thrown 
into  anticlinal  and  synclinal  folds,  and  in  these  and  other 


Boiogicalst 

tiaf  respect  from  ordinary  unaltered  strata.  Lastly,  foasili- 
ferous  limestones  containing.  Silurian  shells  have  been  found 
at  their  base,  so  that  they  havo  all  been  formed  long  after 
the  seas  over  the  area  of  Britain  had  been  tenanted  by 
living,  organisms. 

Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Darwin  pointed  out  many 
years  ago  that  a  crystalline  rearrangement  of  mineral 
matter  has  in  some  cases  taken  place  along  the  planes 
of  cleavage.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  water 
which  has- 


been  the  great  agent  of 
always  have  followed  the  dominant  divisional  planes  of  a 
rock.  If  these  planes  were  those  of  cleavage,  the  foliation 
wonld  doubtless  be  produced  along  them,  irrespective  of 
the  original  lamina)  of  deposit.  So  long  as  the  rock 
remained  tolerably  homogeneous  in  chemical  composition, 
there  seems  no  reasou  why  foliation  along  the  cleavage 
should  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  that  along  strati- 
fication. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  cleavage 
foliation  could  ran  without  sensible  and  even  very  serious 
interruptions  over  wide  areas.  For,  in  the  first  place,  in 
molt  largo  masses  of  sedimentary  matter  we  encounter 
alternations  of  different  kinds  of  sediment,  which  could 
not  but  produce  distinct  kinds  of  rock  under  the  in- 
fluence of  metamorphic  change.  In  the  second  place, 
cleavage  depends  for  its  perfection  and  continuity  on  the 
fineness  of  grain  of  the  rock  through  which  it  runs.  While 
exceedingly  perfect  in  a  mass  of  argillaceous  strata,  it 
becomes  feebler  or  even  dies  out  in  a  coarse  sandy  or  gritty 
rock.  Hence,  where  foliation  coincides  with  cleavagoover 
large  tracts,  there  will  almost  certainly  be  bands,  more  or 
loss  distinct,  coincident  with  the  original  stratification, 
and  running  oblique  to  the  general  foliation,  like  bedding 
and  cleavage,  save  where  theso  two  kinds  of  structure  may 
happen  to  coalesce. 

In  a  region  of  intenso  metamorphism  the  foliation  of  the 
schists  .may  be  observed  to  become  here  and  thcro  some- 
what indefinite,  until  it  disappears  altogether,  and  the  rocks 
assume  a  thoroughly  granitic  character.  Between  gneiss 
and  granite  there  is  no  difference  in  mineralogies!  composi- 
tion; in  the  one  rock  the  minerals  are  arranged  in  folia,  in 
the  other  they  have  no  definite  arrangement.  Gneiss 
might  be  called  a  foliated  granite ;  granite  might  be  termed 
a  non-foliated  gneiss.  The  two  rocks  may  be  observed  to 
graduate  into  each  other.  In  Aberdeenshire,  for  example, 
the  common-  grey  mica-schist  and  gneiss  may  be  seen  to 
pass  insensibly  into  the  ordinary  grey  granite.  In  such 
cases  it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  granite  is  the 
ultimato  stage  of  metamorphism.  Judged  merely  from 
their  composition  and  microscopic  structure,  an  intrusive 


granite  connected  with  igneous  protrusions  and  a  metamor- 
phic granite  representing  the  thorough  transformation  of 
stratified  rock  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

There  is  thus  nothing  improbable  in  the  idea  that  the 
samo  mineral  particles  may  have  gone  through  many  suc- 
cessive cycles  of  change.  We  may  supposo  them  to  have  been 
originally  part  of  a  granite  maasyvend  to  have  been  subse- 
quently exposed  at  the  surface  by  enormous  denu  _ 
Worn  away  from  their  parent  granite  they  would  be  1 
down  with  other  particles,  and  Bpread  out  under  water  as 
parts  of  sandy  or  muddy  deposits.  Buried  under  a  gradual 
accumulation  of  sedimentary  material  thousands  of  feet  in 
thickness  they  might  be  depressed  deep  beneath  the  surface, 
|  and  be  thus  brought  within  the  influence  of  metamorphism. 
Gradually  recom  posed,  crystallized,  and  converted  into 
schistose  rock,  they  might  be  eventually  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  granite,  and  protruded  into  some  of  the  over- 
lying less  metamorphosed  masses  in  the  form  of  granite 
veins.  Or  we  may  conceive,  as  already  (ante,  p.  309)  sug- 
gested, that  a  communication  was  opened  between  the 


mineral  particles,  whose  vicissitudes  we  have  been  tracing, 
were  erupted  to  the  surface  as  part  of  a  stream  of  lava. 

Pottible  if  Aid  morph  v*m  of  Igntout  fiocit. — In  most  large 
tracts  of  foliated  rocks  there  occur  masses  less  distinctly 
foliated  or  quite  granitoid  in  texture,  formed  mainly  of 
hornblende  or  of  that  mineral  in  combination  with  others. 
Zones  or  bosses  of  bomblende-roek  and  hornblende-schist 
frequently  appear,among  gneiss  and  mica-schist  Varieties 
of  quartx-porphyry  occur  in  a  similar  way.  Bands  of  fine 
unctuous  chJoritic  schiBts  may  also  often  be  traced.  It  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  such  rocks,  at  least  those  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  magnesia,  could  be  produced 
by  the  metamorphism  of  ordinary  sediment  The  difficulty 
may  perhaps  bo  removed  if  we  regard  them  as  having 
originally  been  igneous  rocks,  either  erupted  at  the  surface 
or  intrusively  injected  among  the  surrounding  rocks  previous 
to  metamorphism.  Such  mineral  masses  as  varieties  of 
Byenite  and  diorite,  rich  in  hornblende  or  other  magne&ian 
silicates,  might  have  been  the  original  condition  of  many  of 
the  rocks  here  referred  to.  The  fine  magni 
might  be  regarded  as  having  been  at  first  tuffs  i 
with  the  lava-form  masses. 
Strvetwt  of  Metamorphic  Jtoet*  in  the  Field, — Aa  the 


cks 


fr 


altered 


series  of  metamorp 
sedimentary  strata  on  the  one  hand  to  crystalline  amorphous 
granitic  masses  on  the  other,  they  muct  obviously  possess 
a  great  range  of  structure  as  parts  of  the  architecture  of  the 
solid  land.  In  particular  they  must  under  different  circum- 
stances present  the  features  now  of  aqueous  and  now  of 
igneous  rocks.  The  most  typical  form  of  metamorphism 
being  foliation,  we  may  consider  the  structure  of  foliated 
rocks  as  the  moat  characteristic.  From  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  is  evident  that  the  planes  of  foliation  give  the 
rocks  a  general  resemblance  to  stratified  sedimentary 
masses.  But  the*e  planes  are  seldom  so  definite  and  per- 
sistent as  those  of  stratification.  They  do  not  impart  to 
the  rocka  the  same  tendency  to  split  up  into  well-marked 
parallel  beds.  On  the  contrary  they  are  often  so  felted  or 
welded  together,  especially  in  the  coarse  and  most  crystal- 
lino  gneisses,  that  they  hardly  serve  as  divisional. planes  at 
all,  but  leave  the  firm  tough  rock  to  split  up  along  other 


With  care  and  patience  lines  oi  anticlinal  and  synclinal 

to" 


fold  may  often  be  traced  among  foliated  aa  well  as  i 
unaltered  rocka.  But  the  unravelliug  of  these  and  othet 
features  of  structure  is  much  more  difficult  than  among 
ordinary  Btratified  formations.  This  arises  partly  from 
the  frequent  absence  of  conspicuous  and  persistent  bands' 
|  which  could  be  used  as  horizons  in  working  out  geological 
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j  partly  from  'the  abundant  crumpling  which  moat 
foliated  rocks  hare  undergone,  whereby  the  continuity  of  the 
individual  bonds  is  much  disturbed  or  entirely  destroyed. 

The  joints  among  foliated  rocks  to.  which  the  regular  and 
parallel  folia  import  o  marked  fiasility  resemble  those 
among  sedimentary  strata.  Where,  however,  the  foliation 
is  of  a  more  massive  kind,  as  in  the  coarser  varieties  of 
the  system  of  jointing  approximates  to  that  of 
i  or  one  of  the  more  crystallino  igneous  rocks. 


IX  Mineral 

The  fissures  which  so  abundantly  traverse  the  crust  of 
the  earth  hove  in  many  instances  served  as  places  for  the 
deposit  of  mineral  matter  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
rocks  through  which  they  run.  As  metallic  ores  frequently 
occur  among  the  minerals  so  deposited,  and  hove  been  ex- 
worked,  a  large  amount  of 


or,  as  they  are  termed,  mineral  tw'iu.  A  general  though  not 
invariable  relation  exists  between  the  nature  of  the  minerals 
in  the  fissures  and  that  of  the  contiguous  rocks.  When  the 
latter  are  calcareous,  calcite  usually  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  veins;  among  siliceous  rocks  quarts  is 
abundant.  These  and  tho  other  minerals  are'  for  the  most 
port  well  crystallized  or  at  least  largely  crystalline  in  the 
veins,  even  when  the  adjoining  rocks  are  granular  or 
are  termed  vtin-ttonet.  Since  the 
>  which  hare  been  filled  with  new 
highly  inclined  or 
vertical,  mineral  veins  generally  run  as  steep  wall-like 
bands  across  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur.  Their 
minerals  are  arranged  in  strips,  which  oo 
parallel  with  the  walls  of  the  rein  (fig.  58). 


Fm.  t* — a,  CoaJtaf  of  oo*  mtnoiml.  *>r  quarti;  k, 
mj  tmt  rpcr ;  «,  eaailaf  ol  Srat  mineral,  or  of  •  I 
4  rtl>  of  on,  u  ropoor  or  load;  m,  m,  willo  of  iho  lot*. 


amlalli/trrout,  when  among  their 
rein-stones  there  occur  detached  crystals  or  particles,  or 
branching  strings  and  threads,  or  concretionary  miss  no  or 
parallel  bonds  of  native  metal,  or  of  the  sulphides,  oxides,  or 
other  ores  of  metals.  The  association  of  these  various  tub- 
eta  noes  within  the  two  walls  or  cheeks  of  a  rein  is  often  in 
a  double  set  of  parallel  bands,  those  in  one-half  of  the  rein 
being  repeated  in  the  other.  The  middle  of  the  rein,  tor 
example,  may  consist  of  galena  flanked  and  partially  mixed 
up  with  sine-blende  and  pyrites.  On  either  aide  of  this 
central  rib  there  may  be  o  layer  of  some  reins  tone,  perhaps 
floor  spar,  then  o  duplicate  baud  of  another  veinstone,  such 
as  barytas  or  quarts,  and  so  on,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
rein  (fig.  68).  In  other  cases,  as  in  auriferous  veins  of 
quartz,  the  rein  consists  wholly  or  almost  wholly  of  one 
rein -stone  through  which  the  ore  is  disseminated  in  minute 
grains  and  strings,  oo  that  the  vein-stone  must  be 
mud  ensued  to  obtain  the  metal  by  washing. 


«  without  any  throw,  bnt 
along  lines  of  fault.  In 
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reins  {lode*,  rait-veint)  vary  In  thickness  from 
only  an  inch  or  less  up  to  many  fathoms.  Extraordinary 
variations  may  be  traced  even  in  the  course  of  the  same 
rein,  a  breadth  of  aererel  feet  or  yards  rapidly  diminish- 
ing until  the  two  walls  nearly  or  quite  meet,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  minerals  of  the  rein.  Similar  diversities 
may  be  observed  in  the  horizontal  extent  of  reins,  soma 
being  traceable  for  miles,  others  disappearing  in  a  few 
yards. 

They  sometimes  occupy  fissures 
.  most  frequently  seem  to  occu 
come  cases  indeed  it  can  be 
taken  place  after  some  portion  of  the  rein  had  been  formed, 
but  before  the  completion  of  the  process.  They  usually 
send  out  branches,  and  in  some  mining  districts  do  this  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  becomes  hardly  possible  to  identify 
the  main  vein  among  its  numerous  offshoots. 

The  direction  of  the  reins  varies  in  different  districts. 
Two  series  may  often  be  traced, — a  principal  series  running 
in  one  general  direction,  and  a  minor  set  crossing  the  first 
at  right  angles  or  obliquely.  Great  differences  in  the  rich- 
ness of  a  metallic  lode  may  be  observed  as  it  is 
vertically  and  horizontally,  some  of  these  depending  in  a 
way  not  easily  explained  upon  the  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing rock.  Among  the  Cornish  lodes,  for  example,  some 
contain  copper  only  where  they  traverse  the  Devonian  slates, 
and  lose  it  where  they  enter  the  granite,  where  tin  takes  its 
place.  In  the  lead  tracts  of  the  north  of  England  the 
metal  diminishes  where  the  reins  lie  in  shale,  and  augments 
where  they  run  through  limestone. 

In  some  rocks,  more  especially  in  limestones,  large  sob 
tertaneon  cavities  have  been  filled  with  vein -stones  and  ores. 
The  iron  mines  of  the  English  lake  district,  for  example, 
lie  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  where  tunnels  and 
caverns  anciently  dissolved  ont  of  tho  rock  by  per- 
colating or  running  water  hare  been  subsequently  filled 
up  with  hsematite.  In  the  lead  districts  of  the  north  of 
England  also,  similar  cavities  hare  received  a  plentiful 
deposit  of  rein-stones  and  galena  with  Ha  accompanying 
ores. 

Various  theories  hare  been  proposed  to  account  for  tho 
infilling  of  mineral  veins.  Of  these  the  most  noteworthy 
are— {1)  the  theory  of  lateral  segregation, — which  teaches 
that  the  substances  in  tho  reins  have  been  derived  from  the 
adjacent  rocks  by  a  process  of  solution  and  rede  posit;  and 
(2)  the  theory  of  infilling  from  below, — according  to  which 
the  minerals  and  ores  were  introduced  from  below  dissolved 
in  water  or  steam,  or  by  sublimation,  or  by  igneous  fusion 
and  injection. 

The  fact  that  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  minerals,  and 
of  the  ores,  in  a  rein  vary  with  tho  nature  of  tho 
terns  to  show  that  these  rocks -have  had 
a  certain  influence  on  the  precipitation  of  mineral  matter  in 
the  fissures  passing  through  them.  But  that  this  mineral 
matter  came  chiefly  from  below  appears  almost  certain.  Tho 
phenomena  of  the  ascent  of  hot  water  in  volcanic  districts 
afford  a  close  analogy  to  what  has  occurred  in  mineral  veins. 
It  is  known  that  at  the  present  time  various  minerals,  in- 
cluding silica,  both  crystalline  and  eslcedonic,  and  various 
metallic  sulphides,  ore  being  deposited  in  fissures  np  which 
hot  water  rises.  At  the  same  time  it  is  conceivable  that  to 
some  extent  there  may  bo  a  decomposition  of  the  rocks  on 
either  aide  of  a  fissure,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  mineral 
matter  abstracted  may  be  laid  down  in  another  form  along 
the  walls  of  the  fissure,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  rocks 
on  either  side  of  the  fissure  may  be  permeated  for  some 
distance  by  the  ascending  waters,  and  that  some  of  the 
mineral  substances  carried  I 
in  the  pores  i 
itself. 


np  in  solution  may  be  deposited 
f  these  rocks  as  well  as  in  tho 
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X-  UvoojrrouuBtLiCT 
Whom  one  aeries  of  rocka,  whether  of  aqueous  or  igneous 
,  haa  been  kid  down  conthioou«ly  and  without  die- 
i  upon  another  series,  teey  ere  said  to  be  ccm/orm- 
4tbU.    Thm  ia  fig.  M  the  sheets  of  rook  numbered  1,  2,  3, 


and  4  bare  succeeded  each  other  ia  regular  order,  and  ex- 
hibit a  perfect  coaformahility.  They  overlap  each  other, 
however,  Mo.  i  extending  beyond  the  edge  of  No.  1,  Ne. 
3  beyond  that  of  No.  2,  and  ao  oa.  As  already  explained 
(p.  295),  this  structure  points  to  a  gradual  subsidence  aad 
enlargement  of  the  area  of  deposit.  But  ell  these  conform- 
able beds  repose  against  the  older  platform  A,  with  which 
they  hare  no  direct  connexion.  That  platform  may  consist 
of  horiaoatal  or  inclined  strata,  or  contorted  schist,  or 
crystalline  igueoas  rocka  In  any  oaae  there  is  a  complete 
break  between  it  mi  the  overlying  .rocks,  which  rest 
successively  on  different  parts  of  the  older  mass.  This 
relation  is  termed  an  aaeonformability.  The  upper  conform- 
able bade  in  fig.  69  are  said  to  lis  aaooaformably  upon  A. 

It  B  evident  that  this  structure  may  occur  in  ordinary 
stratified,  or  in  igneous,  or  in  metamorphio  rocka,  or  between 
any  two  of  these  great  series.  It  ia  moat  familiarly  dis- 
played among  stratified  rsmss,  aad  can  there  be  most  satis- 
factorily studied,  The  lines  of  bedding  furnish  a  ready 
means  of  detecting  differences  of  inclination  aad  discordance 
of  superposition.  But  even  among  igneous  protrusions  and 
in  ancient  metaiaorphic  m*.—— ,  distinct  evidence  of  uncon- 
fofxoabilitj  is  not  always  difficult  to  trace. 

Though  conformable  rocks  may  usually  be  presumed  to 
have  followed  each  other  continuously  without  any  great 
i  of  geographical  conditions,  we  cannot  always  be 
&  inference.  But  an  unconformability  leaves 
to  doubt  that  it  marks  a  decided  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  deposit  Hence  no  kind  of  geological  structure 
is  of  higher  importance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  history 
of  the  Btratified  formations  of  a  country.  In  rare  cases  an 
nnconfonnability  may  occur  between  two  horizontal  groups 
of  strata.   In  fig.  60,  for  instance,  a  set  of  bed*  C  is  shown 


tmg  WUonU)  Ml 

ia  lie  conformably  for  some  distance  upon  an  older  series  cl 
Were  nothing  more  to  be  seen  than  what  appears  towards 
the  rigtit  hand,  we  might  justifiably  conclude  the  whole  of 
the  rocka  to  be  conformable.  By  passing  to  the  left,  how- 
,  we  should  find  evidence  of  the  older  group  having  been 
1  aad  unequally  denuded  before  the  deposition  of  the 
The  denudation  would  show  that  the  coofonnability 
was  accidental,  that  the  older  rocks  had  really  been  upraised 
and  worn  down  before  the  formation  of  the  newer.  In  such 
a  ease  the  upheaval  must  have  been  ao  equable  as  not  to 
disturb  the  horisontality  of  the  lower  rocks. 

As  a  rale,  however,  it  seldom  happens  that  movements 


equably  ae  not  to  produce  a  want  of  coofonnability  soma 
where  between  the  older  and  newer  rocks.  Vest  frequently 
the  older  formations  have  been  disturbed,  tilted  at  various 
angles,  or  even  placed  on  end.  They  have  likewise  been 
irregularly  and  enormously  worn  down.  Hence,  instead  of 
lying  parallel,  the  younger  beds  run  tranagreasivel  y  across 
the  no  turned  denuded  ends  of  the  older.    The  greater  the 


Flo.  tL — Section  tl  uceotanukta  rvclo. 

disturbance  of  the  older  rocka  the  more  narked  ia  the  ua- 
coofortn ability.  In  fig.  61,  for  instance,  die  aeries  of  bed* 
A  is  nneomformably  covered  by  the  series  C.  At  both 
aides  of  the  arch  the  uaoomformability  is  strongly  marked, 
bat  at  the  centre  d  the  two  aeries  seem  to  be  conformable. 
An  unconformability  forma  one  of  the  great  breaks  ia  the 
geological  record.  Ia  the  foregoing  figure,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, a-e  eee  at  ooce  that  a  notable  hiatus  in  t~ 
therefore  in  geological  chronology,  must  exist  between  series 
A  and  a  The  older  rocka  had  been  deposited,  folded,  up- 
heaved, and  worn  down  before  the  accumulation  of  the 
newer  series  upon  their  denuded  edges.  These  changes 
must  have  demanded  a  considerable  lapse  of  time.  Tat, 
looking  merely  at  the  structure  ia  itself,  we  have  evidently 
no  means  of  fiT'"g.  even  relatively,  the  length  of  interval 
marked  by  an  unconformability.  The  mare  violenoe  of  cow- 
trust  between  a  eat  of  vertical  beds  below  and  a  horiaoatal 
group  above  it  is  no  reliable  criterion  of  the  relative  lapse 
of  time  between  their  deposition ,  for  an  older  portion  of  a 
given  formation  might  be  tilted  on  end  and  be  overlaid  un- 
confonnably  by  a  later  part  of  the  same  formation.  A  set 
of  flat  rocks  of  high  geological  antiquity  might,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  covered  by  a  formation  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  vat  in  spite  of  the  want  of  discordance  between  the 
two,  they  might  have  been  separated  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  total  sum  of  geological  time.  It  ia  by  the  evidence  of 
organic  remains  that  the  relative  importance  of  uncenform- 
abilities  must  be  measured,  as  will  be  explained  in  part  v. 

Paramount  though  the  effect  of  an  unconformability  may 
be  in  the  geological  structure  of  a  country,  it  moat  never- 
theless be  in  almost  all  eaaes  local.  The  disturbance  by 
which  it  was  produced  can  have  effected  bat  a  comparatively 
circumscribed  region,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  the  con- 
tinuity of  sedimentation  may  have  been  undisturbed.  We 
may  therefore  al  ways  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
in  one  district  from  the  more  complete  geological  formations 
of  another.  In  fig.  61  we  see  that  something  is  wanting 
between  A  and  CL  But  in  the  structure  of  i 
or  a  different  pert  of  tho  tan 


[  the  rnmpt  of  8k.  €1  In  conf ormiU,  MfDcnes,  vtta  U»« 
Lntamnttr  bUnk  (I))  rapflfed. 

the  complete  succession,  es  in  fig  62,  where  the  whole  of  the 
rocks  succeed  each  other  conformably,  and  where  the  gap 
between  A  and  0  marked  by  the  unconformability  in  fig 
0 1  U  bridged  over  by  the  intermediate  group  of  strata  B. 
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PART  V.— PAUEONTOLOGICAL  GEOLOGY. 
Paleontology  is  tbo  science  which  treata  of  the  strne- 


,  classification,  and  distribution  in  time  of  the 
end  animal  life  embedded  in  the  rocka  of  the 
earth'*  crust  In  one  sense  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  zoology  end  of  botany,  ita  claim  in  tliia  view  to  rank  aa 
a  separate  science  resting  almost  solely  on  the  fact  that  of 
the  forma  with  which  it  daele  but  a  email  proportion 
belongs  to  the  living  world.  In  another  aapect  it  may  bo 
looked  upon  as  a  branch  of  geology,  seeing  that  its  assist- 
ance ia  absolutely  indispensable  in  many  of  the  most  fami- 
liar and  fundamental  problems  of  the  latter  science.  It 
ia  under  this  hut  aspect  that  we  have  to  regard  it  here. 
We  ahall  consider  merely  those  leading  features  of  paheon- 
tologicnl  inquiry  without  some  knowledge  of  whif  h  progress 
in  modern  geology  would  be  impossible. 

Fostilt. — Pal*.Mjntological  geology,  then,  deala  with  the 
fojsils  or  organic  remains  preserved  in  the  rocka,  and  endea- 
vours to  gather  from  them  information  as  to  the  history  of 
the  globe  and  ita  inhabitants.  The  term  "fossil,"  mean- 
ing literally  anything  "  dug  up."  was  formerly  applied  in- 
discriminately to  any  mineral  substance  taken  out  of  the 
earth's  cruet,  whether  organized  or  not  Ordinary  minerals 
and  rocka  were  thus  included  as  fossils.  For  many  years, 
kowover,  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been  restricted,  so 
es  to  include  only  the  remains  or  traces  of  plants  and 
animals  preserved  in  any  natural  formation  whether  hard 
rock  or  superficial  deposit,  The  ides  of  antiquity  or  relative 
date  ia  not  necesaarily  in  vol  red  in  this  conception  of  the 
term.  Thus  the  bones  of  a  sheep  buriud  under  gravel  and 
ailt  by  a  modern  flood,  and  the  obscure  crystalline  traces  of 
a  coral  in  ancient  masses  of  limestone,  are  equally  fossils. 

Nor  has  tbo  term  fossil  any  limitation  as  to  organic  grade. 
It  includes  not  merely  the  remains  of  organisms,  but  also 

"  t  resin  which  was  exuded  from  trees  of 
long  iwrished  forests  is  as  much  a  fossil  m  any  portion  of 
the  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  or  fruit,  and  in  some  respects  is 
even  more  valuable  to  the  geologist  than  more  determinable 
remains  of  its  parent  trees,  because  it  has  often  preserved 
in  admirable  perfection  the  insects  which  flitted  about  in 
the  woodlands  The  burrows  and  trails  of  a  worm  preserved 
in  sandstone  and  shale  claim  recognition  as  fossils,  and 
indeed  are  commonly  the  only  indications  to  be  mot  with  of 
the  existence  of  annelids  life  among  old  geological  forma- 
tions. The  droppings  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  called  copro- 
lites,  are  excellent  fossils,  and  tall  their  taw  as  to  the 
presence  of  vertebrate  life  in  ancient  waters.  The  little 
agglutinated  cases  of  the  caddis-worm  remain  as  fossils 
in  formations  from  which  perchance  most  other  traces  of 
life  may  have  passed  away.  Nay,  the  very  handiwork  of 
man,  when  preserved  in  any  natural  manner,  is  entitled  to 
tank  among  fossils ;  S*  where  his  flint-implements  have  been 
dropped  into  the  prehistoric  gravels  of  river-valleys,  or  where 
bis  canoes  have  been  buried  in  the  silt  of  lake  bottoms. 

The  term  fossil,  moreover,  suffers  no  restriction  as  to  the 
condition  or  state  of  preservation  of  any  organism.  In 
eomo  rare  instances  the  very  flesh,  skin,  and  hair  of  a 
mammal  have  been  preserved  for  thousands  of  years,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  mammoths  entombed  within  the  fro  ion  mud 
cliffs  of  Siberia.  In  most  cases  ail  or  must  of  the  original 
animal  matter  has  disappeared,  and  the  organism  has  been 
more  or  less  completely  mineralized  or  petrified.  It  often 
happens  that  the  whole  organism  has  decayed,  and  a  mere 
cast  in  amorphous  mineral  matter,  as  sand,  clay,  ironstone, 
silica,  or  limeetono  ranains  ;  yet  all  these  variations  must 
be  comprised  in  the  comprehensive  term  fossil. 

Conditions  for  the  Prettnation  of  Organic  Remain*.— At 
the  outsat  the  question  natumlly  suggests  itself  how  the 


remains  of  plants  and  animals  come  to  have  been  preserved 
in  rocks  at  slL  If  we  observe  what  takes  place  at  the 
present  day,  and  argue  that  it  may  fairly  bo  taken  as  an 
indication  of  what  has  been  the  ordinary  condition  of  things 
in  the  geological  post,  we  see  that  there  must  have  been  so 
many  chances  against  the  conservation  of  either  animal  or. 
plant  remains  that  their  occurrence  among  stratified  forma, 
tions  should  bo  regarded  as  exceptional,  and  as  the  result 
of  various  fortunate  accidents. 

L  Consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  chances  exist  for  the 
preservation  of  remains  of  the  present  fauna  and  flora  of  a 
country.  Tbo  surface  of  the  laud  may  be  densely  clothed 
with  forest,  and  abundantly  peopled  with  animal  Ufa.  But 
the  trees  die  and  moulder  into  soil  The  animals,  too,  dis- 
appear, generation  after  generation,  and  leave  no  percep- 

authentio  records  that  central  and  northern  Europe  was 
covered  with  vast  forests  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  how 
could  wa  know  this  fact!  What  has  become  of  the 
herds  of  wild  oxen,  the  bears,  wolves,  and  other  denizens 
of  primeval  Europe  1  Uow  could  we  prove  from  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eurface  soil  of  any  country  that  those 
creatures  had  once  abounded  there  f  We  Blight  search  in 
vain  for  any  sueh  superficial  traces,  and  would  learn  by  so 
doing  that  the  law  of  nature  is  everywhere  "dost  to  dust." 

The  conditions  for  tbo  preservation  of  say  i 
plant  and  animal  life  of  a  terrestrial  eurfaca-mi 
be  alwayB  exceptional.    They  are  supplied  only 
organic  remains  can  be  protected  from  the  air  i 
ficial  decay.    Hence  they  may  be  observed  in 

1.  Lake*. — Over  the  floor  of  a  Inks  deposits  of  atft, 
peat,  marl,  &c,  are  formed  Into  these  the  sterna,  branches, 
leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  or  seeds  of  plants  from  the  neigh- 
bouring land  may  be  carried,  together  with  the  bodies  Of 
land  animals,  insects,  and  birds.  An  occasional  storm  may 
Uow  the  lighter  debris  of  the  woodlands  into  the 
Such  portions  of  the  wreck  as  did  not  float,  ant 
washed  ashore  again,  might  sink  to  the  bottom.  Of  these 
the  larger  part  would  in  most  cases  probably  rot  away,  SO 
fb&t,  in  the  end,  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  whole 
vegetable  matter  cast  over  the  lake  by  the  wind  would  be) 
covered  up  and  preserved  at  the  bottom.  In  like  mannel 
the  animal  remains  swept  by  winds  of  by  river  floods  into 
the  lake  would  run  so  many  risks  of  dissolution  that  only 
a  proportion  of  them,  and  probably  merely  a  srasll  | . i  rv  por- 
tion, would  be  preserved.  When  we  consider  these  chances 
against  the  conservation  of  the  vegetable  and 
of  tbo  knd,  we  must  admit  that,  at  the  best,  la 
can  contain  but  a  meagre  and  imperfect  representation  of 
the  abundant  life  of  the  adjacent  hills  and  plains. 

But  lake*.  Lave  a  d  Utinot  flora  end  fauna  of  theirown.  Their 
aquatic  plants  may  be  entombed  in-  the  gathering  deposits 
of  the  bottom.  Their  mollusks,  of  characteristic  types, some- 
times form,  by  the  accumulation  of  their  remains,  sheets  of 
soft  calcareous  marl,  in  which  many  of  the  undecayed  shells 
are  preserved  Their  fishes,  likewise  distinctly  lacustrine, 
no  doubt  must  often  be  entombed  in  the  silt  or  mad 

8.  Peat-tnout*. — Wild  animals  venturing  on  the  more 
treacherous  watery  parts  of  a  peat-bog  are  sometimes 
engulphed  or  "laired"  The  antiseptic  qualities  of  the 
peat  preserve  such  remains  from  decay.  Hence  from 
European  peat-mosses  numerous  remains  of  deer  and  oxen 
have  been  exhumed  Evidently  the  larger  beasts  of  the 
forest  ought  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  these  localities. 

3.  Delta*  at  River  Mouth*. — From  what  has  been  said 
in  previous  pages  (ante,  pp.  270-8)  regarding  the  geologicaj 
operations  of  rivers,  it  is  obvious  that  to  some  extent  both 
the  flora  and  the  fauna  of  the  land  tnuy  be  buried  among 
the  send  and  ailt  of  deltas.  When  we  consider,  however: 
that  though  occasional  or  frequent  river-floods  sweep  do*, 
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trees,  herbage,  and  the  bodies  of  land  animals,  the  remains 
bo  transported  ran  every  risk  of  decaying  or  being  other- 
wise destroyed  while  still  afloat,  and  that  even  if  they  reach 
the  bottom  they  will  tend  to  dissolution  there  unices 
speedily  covered  up  and  protected  by  fresh  sediment,  we 
most  perceiTo  that  delta  formations  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  give  us  more  than  a  meagre  outline  of  the  varied 
terrestrial  flora  and  fauna. 

4.  Cavern*.— These  are  eminently  adapted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  higher  forms  of  terrestrial  life.  Most  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  mammalian  fauna  of 
Europe  is  derived  from  what  has  been  disinterred  from 
bone-cave*.  As  these  recesses  lie  for  the  most  port  in  lime- 
Stone  or  in  calcareous  rock,  their  floors  are  commonly  coated 
with  stalagmite  from  the  drip  of  the  roof ;  and  as  this  de- 
posit is  of  great  closeness  and  durability  it  has  effectually 
preserved  whatever  it  has  covered  or  enveloped.  The 
oaves  have  in  many  instances  served  predatory  beasts,  like 
the  hyena,  cave-lion,  and  cave-boar,  as  dens  in  which  they 
slept,  and  into  which  same  of  them  dragged  their  prey. 
In  other  cases  they  have  been  merely  holes  into,  which 
different  animals  crawled  to  die,  or  into  which  they  fell  or 
were  swept  by  inundations.  Under  whatever  circum- 
stances the  animals  left  their  remains  in  these  subter- 
ranean retreats,  the  result  has  becu  that  the  bones  have 
been  covered  up  and  preserved.  Still,  we  must  admit  that 
after  all  but  a  .mere  fraction  even  of  the  mammals  of  the 
time  would  enter  the  caves,  and  therefore  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  cavern -deposits,  profoundly  interesting  and 
valuable  as  it  is,  presents  us  with  merely  a  glimpse  of  one 
aspect  of  the  life  of  the  land. 

IL  In  the  next  place,  if  we  f  nra  to  the  sea,  we  find  cer- 
tainly many  more  favourable  conditions  for  the  preservation 
of  organic  forms,  but  also  many  circumstances  which 
operate  against  it  While  the  level  of  the  land  remains 
sWionary,  there  can  be  but  little  effective  entombment  of 
irgauisms  in  littoral  deposits ;  for  only  a  limited 
lation  of  sediment  will  be  formed  until  subsidence 
of  the  sea-floor  takes  place.  In  the  trifling  beds  of  sand 
or  gravel  thrown  up  on  a  stationary  shore,  only  the  harder 
and  more  durable  forms  of  life,  such  as  gasteropoda  and 
lameliibranchs,  which  can  withstand  the  triturating  effects 
of  the  beach  waves,  are  likely  to  remain  uneffaced. 

Below  tide-marks,  along  the  margin  of  the  land  where 
sediment  is  gradually  deposited,  the  conditions  are  favour- 
able for  the  preservation  of  marine  organisms.  Sheets  of 
sand  and  mud  are  there  laid  down.  In  those  sediments  the 
harder  parts  of  many  forms  of  life  may  be  entombed  and 
protected  from  decay.  Bat  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  marine  fauna  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  such 
deposits.  At  the  beat,  merely  littoral  and  shallow-water 
forms  will  occur,  and  even  under  the  most  favourable  con. 
diticmsthey  will  represent  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  life  in  these  juxta  •terrestrial  ports  of  the  ocean. 
As  we  recede  from  the  land  the  rate  of  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment on  the  sea-floor  must  become  feebler,  until  in  the 
remote  central  abysses  it  reaches  a  hardly  appreciable  mini- 
mum. Except,  therefore,  where  organic  deposits,  auch  as 
ooze,  are  forming  in  these  more  pelagic  regions,  the  condi- 
tions must  be  on  the  whole  unfavourable  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  any  adequate  representation  of  the  deep-sea  fauna. 
Hard  enduring  objects,  such  as  teeth  and  bones,  may  slowly 
accumulate  and  be  protected  by  a  coating  of  peroxide  of 
manganese,  or  of  some  of  the  silicates  above  fp.  288) 
referred  to  as  now  forming  here  and  there  over  the  deep- 
sea-bottom.  But  each  a  deposit,  if  raised  into  land,  wonld 
ly  but  d  meagre  picture  of  the  life  of  the  sea. 
'*  must  conclude  therefore  that  of  the  whole  sea-floor 
the  area  best  adapted  for  preserving  a  varied  suite  of 
marine  organic  ex  a  visa  is  that  belt  which,  running  along 
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the  margin  of  the'  land,  is  ever  receiving  fresh  layers  of 
sediment  transported  by  rivers  and  currents  from  the 
adjacent  shores.  The  most  favourable  conditions  for  the 
accumulation  of  a  thick  mass  of  marine  fossiliferous  strata 
will  arise  when  the  area  of  deposit  is  undergoing  a  gradual 
subsidence.  If  the  rate  of  depression  and  that  of  deposit 
were  equal,  or  nearly  so,  the  movement  might  proceed  for 
a  vast  period  without  producing  any  great  apparent  change 
in  marine  geography,  and  even  without  seriously  affecting 
the  distribution  of  life  over  the  sea-floor  within  the  area 
of  subsidence.  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  of  sedi 
mentary  strata  might  in  this  way  be  heaped  up  round  the 
continents,  containing  a  fragmentary  aeries  of  organic  re 
mains  belonging  to  those  forma  of  shallow-water  lift 
which  had  hard  parts  capable  of  preservation. 

There  can  bo  little  doubt  that  such  has  in  fact  been  the 
nistory  of  tho  main  mass  of  stratified  formations  in  the 
earth's  crust  These  piles  of  marine  strata  have  unques- 
tionably been  laid  down  in  comparatively  shallow  water 
within  the  area  of  deposit  of  terrestrial  sediment  Their 
great  depth  seems  only  explicable  by  prolonged  and  repeated 
movements  of  subsidence,  interrupted,  however,  as  we  know, 
by  other  movements  of  a  contrary  kind.  These  geographical 
changes  affected  at  once  the  deposition  of  inorganic  mate- 
rials and  tho  succession  of  organic  forma.  One  series  of 
strata  is  sometimes  abruptly  succeeded  by  another  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  we  generally  find  a  < 
contrast  between  their  respective  organic  < 

It  follows  from  these  conclusions  that  representatives  of 
the  abyssal  deposits  of  the  central  oceans  are  not  likely  to 
bo  mot  with  among  the  geological  formations  of  past  times. 
Thanks  to  the  great  work  done  by  the  *  Challenger"  expe- 
dition, we  now  know  what  are  the  leading  characters  of 
these  abyssal  deposits  of  the  present  day.  They  havo 
absolutely  no  analogy  among  the  formations  of  the  earth's 
crust  They  differ,  indeed,  so  entirely  from  any  formation 
which  geologists  considered  to  be  of  -deep-water  origin  as  to 
indicate  that,  from  early  geological  times,  the  present  great 
areas  of  land  and  sea  have  remained  on  the  whole  where 
they  are,  and  that  tho  land  consists  mainly  of  strata  formed 
at  successive  epochs  of  terrestrial  debris  laid  down  in  the 
surrounding  shallow  sea. 

Relative  Value  of  Organic  Remain*  at  FottU*. — As  the 
conditions  for  the  preservation  of  organic  remains  exist 
more  favourably  under  the  sea  than  on  land,  marine  organ- 
isms must  be  far  mora  abundantly  conserved  than  those 
of  the  land.  This  is  true  to-day,  and  has  been  true  in  al1 
past  geological  time.  Hence  for  the  purposes  of  the  geolo- 
gist the  fossil  remains  of  marine  forms  of  life  far  surpass 
all  others  in  value.  Among  them  there  will  necessarily  be 
a  gradation  of  importance  regulated  chiefly  by  their  relative 
abundance.  Now,  of  all  the  marine  tribes  which  live  within 
the  juxta-terrestrial  bolt  of  sedimentation,  unquestionably 
the  Mollutca  stand  in  the  place  of  pro-eminence  as  regards 
their  aptitude  for  becoming  fossils.  In  the  first  place  they 
almost  all  possess  a  hard  durable  shell,  oapable  of  resisting 
considerable  abrasion,  and  readily  passing  into  a  mineralized 
condition.  In  the  next  place  they  are  extremely  abundant 
both  as  to  individuals  and  genera.  They  occur  on  the 
shore  within  tide  mark,  and  range  thence  down  into  the 
abysses.  Moreover,  they  appear  to  have  possessed  those 
qualifications  from  early  geological  times.  In  the  marine 
MoUuica,  therefore,  we  have  a  common  ground  of  compari- 
son between  the  stratified  formations  of  different  period?. 
They  have  been  styled  the  alphabet  of  palteont/jlogiecJ 
inquiry.  It  will  be  seen,  as  we  proceed,  how  much  in  the 
interpretation  of  geological  history  depends  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  sea-shells. 

Looking  at  the  organisms  of  the  land,  we  perceive  that 
as  a  rnt'u  tho  abuudant  terrestrial  flora hss  a  comparatively 
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snnll  chance  of  being  well  represented  in  a  fossil  state,  that 
indeed,  at  a  rule,  only  that  portion  of  it  of  which  the  leaves, 
twi^a,  flowers,  sod  fruits  are  blown  into  lakes  is  likely  to 
he  partially  preserved.  Terrestrial  plants,  therefore!  occur 
in  comparative  rarity  among  stratified  rocks,  and  furnish  in 
consequence  only  limited  means  of  comparison  between  the 
formations  of  different  ages  and  countries.  Of  land  animals 
the  vast  majority  perish  and  leave  no  permanent  trace  of 
their  existence.  Predatory  and  other  forms  whose  remains 
may  be  looked  for  in  caverns  or  peat-mosses,  must  occur 
more  numerously  in  the  fossil  state  than  birds,  and  are 
correspondingly  more  valuable  to  the  geologist  for  the  com* 
parison  of  different  strata. 

Relative  Age  of  Fouilt. — Although  absolute  dates  cannot 
bo  fixed  in  geological  chronology,  it  is  not  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  age  of  different  strata,  and  consequently 
of  their  enclosed  organic  remains  For  this  purpose  the 
fundamental  law  is  based  on  what  is  termed  the  "order  of 
superposition."  This  law  may  be  thus  defined :— in  a  series 
of  at  ratified  formations  tho  older  must  underlie  the  younger. 
It  is  not  needful  that  we  should  actually  see  the  one  lying 
below  thp  other.  If  a  continuous  conformable  succession  of 
strata  dips  steadily  in  one  direction  we  know  that  the  beds 
at  the  one  end  must  underlie  those  at  the  other,  because 
we  can  trace  the  whole  succession  of  beds  between  them 
Ears  instances  occur  where  strata  have  been  so  folded  by 
great  terrestrial  disturbance  that  the  younger  are  made  to 
underlie  the  older.  But  this  inversion  can  usually  be  made 
quite  clear  from  other  evidence.  The  true  order  of  super- 
position is  decisive  of  the  relative  ages  of  stratified  rocks. 

If  therefore  formations  lie  regularly  above  each  other, 
6  upon  A,  0  upon  B,  D  upon  C,  and  so  on,  it  is  evident 
that  the  organic  remains  found  in  A  must  have  lived  and 
died  before  those  tu  B  were  entombe3;  the  latter  must 
have  been  covered  up  before  those  in  C,  and  these  again 
before  those  in  D.  The  chronological  sequence  of  fossils 
must  be  determined  first  of  all  by  the  order  of  superposition 
of  ^h sir  enclosing"  strata.  There  is  nothing  in  the  fossils 
themselves,  apart  from  experience,  to  fix  their  date.  Unless, 
for  example,  we  knew  from  observation  or  testimony  that 
Rhynchoiwll*  pteurodon  is  a  shell  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone, and  ShynehoneUa  tetrahedra  is  a  shell  of  the  Lias, 
we  could  not,  from  mere  inspection  of  the  fossils  themselves, 
pronounco  as  to  their  real  geological  position,  (t  is  quite 
true  that  by  practice  a  palaeontologist  has  his  eye  so  trained 
that  ho  cm  mako  shrewd  approximations  to  the  actual 
horizon  of  fossils  which  ho  may  never  havo  seen  before ;  bnt 
he  can  only  do  this  by  availing  himself  of  a  wide  experience 
based  upon  the  ascertained  order  of  appearance  of  fossils  as 
determined  by  the  law  of  superposition.  For  geological 
purposes  therefore,  and  indeed  for  all  purposes  of  compari- 
son between  the  faunas  and  floras  of  different  periods,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  first  of  all  to  hare  the  order  of  super- 
position of  strata  rigorously  determined.  Unless  this  is 
done  the  most  fatal  mistakes  may  be  made  in  palneootolo- 
gical  chronology.  But  when  it  has  once  been  done  iu  one 
typical  district,  the  order  thus  established  may  bo  held  as 
proud  for  a  wide  region  where,  from  paucity  of  sections, 
or  from  geological  disturbance,  the  true  succession  of  forma- 
tions cannot  be  satisfactorily  determined 

Vtet  ofFomle  in  Geology. — There  ore  two  main  purposes 
to  which  fossils  may  be  put  in  geological  research : — (1)  to 
throw  light  upon  former  conditions  of  physical  geography, 
anch  as  the  presence  of  land,  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas,  in 
places  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  changes  of  climate,  and 
ths  former  distribution  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  (2)  to 
furnish  a  guide  in  geological  chronology  whereby  rocks  may 
be  classified  according  to  relative  date,  and  the  facts  of  geo- 
logical history  may  be  arranged  and  interpreted  as  a  con- 
tacted record  of  the  earth's  progress. 


1.  A  few  examples  will  siffico  to  show  the  manifold 
assistance  which  fossils  furnish  to  tho  geologist  in  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  geography. 

(a.)  Former  land-surfaces  are  revealed  by  the  presence  of 
tree-stumps  in  their  positions  of  growth,  with  their  roots 
branching  freely  in  the  underlying  stratum,  which,  represent- 
ing the  ancient  anil,  often  contains  leaves,  fruits,  and  other 
sylvan  remains,  together  with  traces  of  the  bones  of  land  ani- 
mals, remains  of  insects,  land-shells,  lie  Ancient  woodland 
surfaces  of  this  kind  are  found  between  tide-marks,  and  even 
below  low-water  line,  round  different  parts  of  the  British 
coast.  They  unequivocally  prove  a  subsidence  of  the  land. 
Of  more  ancient  date  are  the  "dirt-beds"  of  Portland,  which, 
by  their  layers  of  soil  and  tree-stumps,  show  that  woodlands 
of  cycads  sprang  up  over  an  upraised  sea-bottom  and  were 
buried  beneath  the  silt  of  a  river  or  lake.  Still  further 
back  in  geological  history  come  the  numerous  coal-growths 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  pointing  to  wide  jungles  of  tor* 
rcstrial  or  aquatic  plants,  like  the  modern  mangrove  swamps, 
which  were  submerged  and  covered  with  sand  and  silt 

(6.)  The  former  existence  of  lakes  can  be  satisfactorily 
proved  from  beds  of  marl  or  lacustrine  limestone  full  of 
fre3h-water  shells,  or  from  fine  silt  with  leaves,  fruits,  and 
insect  remains.  Such  deposits  are  abundantly  forming  at 
the  present  day,  and  they  occur  at  vsrious  horizons  among 
the  geological  formations  of  past  tiroes.  The  well-known 
natfelflue  of  Switzerland—  a  mass  of  conglomerate  attaining 
a  thickness  of  fully  6000  feet— can  beahown  from  its  fossil 
contents  to  be  essentially  a  lacustrine  formation. 

(c.)  Old  see-bottoms  are  vividly  brought  before  us  by 
beds  of  marine  shells  and  other  organisms.  Layers  of  water- 
worn  gravel  and  sand,  with  rolled  shells  of  littoral  and 
infra-hitoral  species,  nnmirtakably  mark  the  position  of  a 
former  shore  line.  Deeper  water  is  indicated  by  finer 
muddy  sediment,  with  relics  of  the  fauna  which  prevails 
beneath  tho  reach  of  waves  and  ground-swelL  Limestones 
full  of  corals,  or  made  up  of  erinoids,  point  to  the  slow  con- 
tinuous growth  and  decay  of  generation  after  generation  of 
organisms  in  clear  sea-water. 

(</.)  Variations  in  the  nature  of  the  water  or  of  the  sea- 
bottom  may  sometimes  be  shown  by  changes  in  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  organic  remains.  If,  for  example,  the  fossils 
in  the  central  and  lower  parts  of  s  limcstono  are  large  and 
well-formed,  but  in  the  upper  layers  become  dwarfed  and 
distorted,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  conditions  for 
their  continued  existence  at  that  locality  muBt  have  been 
gradually  impaired.  The  final  complete  cessation  of  these 
favourable  condition  is  shown  by  the  replacement  of  tho 
limestone  by  shale,  indicative  of  the  water  having  become 
muddy,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  the  fossils,  which  had 
Bhown  their  sensitiveness  to  the  change. 

(&)  That  the  sea-floor  represented  by  a  fossiliferous 
stratum  was  not  far  from  land  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
mere  lithological  characters,  as  has  been  already  explained; 
but  the  conclusion  may  be  further  strengthened  by  tho 
occurrence  of  leaves,  stems,  and  other  fragments  of  terres- 
trial vegetation  which,  if  found  in  some  numbers  among 
marine  organisms,  would  make  it  improbablo  that  they  hsd 
been  drifted  far  from  land 

(/.)  The  existence  of  different  conditions  of  climate  in 
former  geological  periods  is  satisfactorily  demonstrated  from 
the  testimony  of  fossils.  Thus  an  assemblage  of  the  remains 
of  palms,  gourds,  and  melons,  with  bones  of  crocodiles, 
turtles,  and  sea-snakes,  proves  a  sub-tropical  climate' to  have 
prevailed  over  the  south  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  older 
Tertiary  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence  of 
an  intensely  cold  or  arctic  climate  far  south  in  Europo 
during  poat-Tertisry  time  can  be  shown  from  different  kinda 
of  evidence,  such  as  the  existence  of  the  remains  of  arctic, 
animals  even  as  far  as  the  south  of  Englsud  and  of  France, 
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Thia  in  a  use  of  fossils,  bowem,  where  great  caution 
must  bo  used.  We  cannot  affirm  that,  because  a  certain 
species  of  a  genus  lives  now  in  a  warm  part  of  the  globe, 
e«sry  species  of  that  genus  must  always  have  lived  io  similar 
circumstances.  The  well-known  example  of  the  mammoth 
and  woolly  rhinoceros  having  lived  io  the  cold  north,  while 
their  modern  representative*  inhabit  some  of  the  warmest 
regions  of  the  globe,  may  be  usefully  remembered  aa  a  warn- 
ing against  any  such  conclusions.  Whan,  however,  we  find 
that  not  one  fossil  merely,  but  the  whole  assemblage  of 
fossQs  io  •  formation  has  its  modem  analogue  io  »  certain 
general  condition  of  climate,  we  may  at  least  tentatively 
iafer  that  the  same  kind  of  climate  prevailed  where  that 
assemblage  of  fossils  lived.  Such  an  in  I  ere  nee  would 
become  more  and  mors  unsafe  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  fossils  and  their  divergence  from  existing  forms, 

2.  When  tho  order  of  superposition  hss  been  determined  in 
a  greit  series  of  stratified  formations,  it  is  found  that  the 
I  jesili  it  the  bottom  are  not  quite  tho  same  as  those  at  the 
top  of  the  aeries.  As  we  trace  the  beds  upward  we  discover 
that  species  after  species  of  the  lowest  plstfomia  disappears, 
until  perhaps  not  one  of  tbem  is  found.  With  the  cessation 
of  these  older  species  others  make  their  entrance.  These 
in  torn  are  found  to  dio  out  and  to  be  replaced  by  newer 
forms.  After  patient  examination  of  the  rocks,  it  is  as- 
certained that  every  well-iuarkod  formation  is  characterized 
by  its  own  species  or  geaera,  or  by  a  general  assemblage  or 
faciei  of  organic  forms.  This  can  only,  of  course,  be  deter- 
mined by  actual  pract  ical  experience  over  an  area  of  some 
Sise.  When  the  typical  fossils  of  a  formation  are  known, 
they  serve  to  identify  that  formation  in  its  progress  across 
a  oouatry.  Thus,  as  we  trace  tho  formation  into  tracts 
where  is  would  be  impossible  to  determine  tho  true  order 
of  superposition,  owing  to  the  want  of  sections,  or  to  the 
disturbed  condition  of  the  rocks,  we  can  employ  the 
as  »  msaM  of  identification,  sad  speak  with 
{o  the  succession  of  the  rocks.  We  may  even  demonstrate 
that  in  some  mountainous  ground  the  beds  Save  been  turned 


jmpletely  upside  down,  if  wo  can  show  that  tho  fossils 


lie 


what  are  now  the  uppermost  strata  ought  properly  to 
underneath  those  in  the  bads  below  thorn. 

Observations  made  over  a  large  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
globe  have  enabled  geologists  to  divide  the  stratined  part 
of  tho  earth's  crust  into  systems,  formations,  and  groups  or 


each  other  by  lithological  characters.  But  mere  litholngieal 
differences  would  afford  at  tho  best  bat «,  limited  and  local 
ground  of  separation.  Two  masses  of  sandstone,  for  ev 
ompla,  having  exactly  the  same  general  external  and  internal 
characters,  might  belong  to  very  different  geological  periods. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  aeries  of  limestones  in  om  locality 
might  be  the  exact  chronological  equivalent  of  a  set  of  eand- 
Htones  and  conglomerate*  at  another,  and  of  a  sorios  of 
shales  and  clays  at  a  third. 

It  is  by  their  characteristic  fossils  that  the  divisions  of 
the  stratified  rocks  can  be  most  satisfactorily  made.  Each 
formation  being  distinguished  by  its  own  assemblage  of 
organio  remains,  it  can  be  followed  and  recognited 
amid  the  crampliogs  and  dislocations  of  a  disturbed  region. 
The  ssrue  general  succession  of  organic  typos  ctin  be  observed 
over  a  large  part  of  the  world,  though,  of  course,  with  im- 
portant modifications  in  different  countries.  This  similarity 
of  succession  has  been  termed  homotaru — a  terra  which  ex- 
presses the  fact  that  the  order  in  which  the  leading  types  of 
organized  existence  have  appeared  upon  the  earth  has  been 
similar  oven  in  widely  separated  regio:n 

It  is  evident  that  in  this  way  a  method  of  comparison  is 
furnished  whereby  the  stratified  formations  of  different  parts 
of  tho  earth's  crust  can  bo  brought  into  relation  with  each 
We  find,  for  example,  that  a  certain  series  of 


is  characterized  in  Britain  by  certain  genera  and  species  of 
ooraU,  brachiopods,  Ismellibrouchs,  gastcropodn,  and  eepha- 
lopods  A  group  of  recks  in  Bohemia,  differing  more  or 
less  from  these  in  lithological  aspect,  contains  oa  the  whole 
the  same  genera,  and  many  even  of  the  same  species.  Jo 
Scandinavia  a  set  of  beds  may  be  seen  unlike,  perhaps,  in 
external  characters  to  the  British  type,  but  yielding  many 
of  the  same  fossils.  In  Canada  aud  many  parts  of  U-e 
northern  United  States,  other  rocks  enclose  many  of  the 
same,  and  of  closely  allied  genera  and  species.  All  these 
groups  of  strata  are  classed  together  as  komolaxiaL,  that  is, 
as  having  been  deposited  during  the  same  relative  period 
in  the  general  progress  of  life  in  each  region. 

It  was  at  one  time  believed,  and  the  belief  is  still  far  from 
extinct,  that  groups  of  strsta  characterised  by  this  com 
raunity  or  resemblance  of  organic  remains  were  chronologi- 
cally contemporaneous.  But  such  an  inference  rests  upon 
most  insecure  grounds.  We  may  not  be  able  to  disprove 
the  assertion  that  the  strata  were  strictly  coeval,  but  we 
have  only  to  reflect  on  the  present  conditions  of  loologicsl 
sod  botanical  distribution,  and  of  modern  sedimentation, 
to  be  assured  that  the  assertion  of  contemporaneity  is  a 
sider  for  a  moment  what  would 
the  present  surface  of  any  portion  of  central 
Europe  to  be  submerged  beneath  the  sea, 
covered  by  marine  deposits,  and  then  re-elevated  into  land. 
The  river-terraces  and  lacustrine  marls  formed  before  the 
time  of  Julius  Cieaar  could  not  be  distinguished  by  any 
fossil  teste  from  those  laid  down  in  the  days  of  Victoria, 
unless,  indeed,  traces  of  human  implements  were  obU-inabJe 
wheroby  tho  progress  of  civilization  during  2000  years 
might  be  indicated.  So  fur-ss  regards  the  sheila,  bones, 
and  plants  preserved  in  the  various  formations,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  discriminate  their  relative  dates  j 


tbey  would  be  classed  as  "geologically  i 
that  is,  as  having  been  formed  during  the  same  period  in  tht 
history  of  life  in  the  European  area;  yet  there  might  be  a 
difference  of  2000  years  or  more  between  many  of  them. 
Strict  contemporaneity  cannot  be  asserted  of  any  strata 
merely  on  the  ground  of  similarity  or  identity  in  fossils. 
But  the  phrase  "geologically  contemporaneous "  is  too 
to  have  any  chronological  value  except  in  a  relative 
To  apeak  of  two  formations  as  in  any  sense  contem- 
poraneous which  may  have  been  separated  by  thousand* 
of  years  seems  rather  a  misuse  of  language,  though  the 
phraseology  has  now  gained  such  a  footing  in  geological 
literature  as  probably  to  be  inexpugnable.  If  we  turn  again 
for  suggestions  to  the  existing  distribution  of  life  on  the 
earth  we  loom  that  similarity  or  identity  of  species  and 
genera  hokls  good  on  the  whole  only  for  limited  areas,  and 
consequently,  if  applied  to  wide  geograplucal  regions,  ought 
to  be  an  argument  for  diversity  rather  than  for  similarity 
of  age.  If  we  suppose  tho  British  seas  to  be  Tailed  into 
dry  land,  so  that  the  organic  relics  preserved  in  their  sandi 
and  silts  could  1*  exhumed  and  examined,  a  general  com- 
mon faciea  or  type  would  be  found,  though  some  specie* 
would  bo  more  abundant  in  or  entirely  confined  to  the  north, 
while  others  would  show  a  greater  development  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  Still  there  would  be  such  a  similarity 
throughout  the  whole  that  no  naturalist  would  hesitate  to 
regard  the  organisms  as  thoie  of  one  biolngical  province, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  great  geological  period  The 
region  is  so  Btuall,  and  its  conditions  of  life  so  uniform  and 
uninterrupted,  that  no  marked  distinction  is  possible 
between  the  forms  of  life  in  its  different  parts. 

Widening  the  ores  of  observation,  we  perceive  that  as  we 
recede  from  any  given  point  the  forms  of  lifo  gradually 
change.  Testation  alters  its  aspect  from  climate  to  climate, 
and  with  it  come  corresponding  transformations  in  the 
character  of  inaccta,  birds,  and  wild  animals.  A  lake  bottom 
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[would  preserve  00a  suite  of  organisms  in  England,  but  a 
very  different  group  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
yet  tlit  deposit*  at  tho  two  places  might  be  absolutely  coeval, 
even  as  to  months  and  days.  Hence  it  becomes  apparent 
that  while  Atrict  contemporaneity  cannot  bo  predicated  of 
deposit*  containing  the  same  organic  remains,  it  may  actu- 
ally be  true  of  deposit*  in  which  they  are  quits  distinct 

If,  then,  at  the  preeent  time,  community  of  organic  forma 
obtain*  only  in  district*,  regions,  or  province*,  it  may  have 
boon  more  or  less  limited  also  La  past  time.  Similarity 
•r  identity  of  fossils  among  formations  geographically 
far  apart,  instead  of  proving  contemporaneity,  ought  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  indicative  of  great  discrepancies  ip 
the  relative  epochs  of  deposit  For  in  any  theory  nf 
the  origin  of  species,  the  spread  of  any  one  species,  still 
man  of  any  group  of  species  to  a  vast  distance  from  the 
original  centre  of  dispersion,  must  in  most  cases  have  been 
inconceivably  slow.  It  must  have  occupied  eo  prolonged 
a  time  a*  to  ajUow  of  almost  indcanite  changes  in  physical 
geography.^  A  apaciaa  may  have  disappeared  from  its 
primeval  birthplace  while  it  continued  to  nourish  in  one  or 
mors  directions  in  its  outward  circle  of  advance.  The  date 
of  the  first  appearance  and  final  extinction  of  that  species 
would  thus  differ  widely  according  to  the  locality  at  which 
we  might  examine  its  remaina 

The  grand  march  of  life,  in  its  progress  from  lower  to 
higher  forms,  has  unquestionably  been  broadly  alike  in  ell 
quarters  of  the  globe.  Bat  nothing  seem*  more  certain  than 
that  its  rote  of  advance  has  not  everywhere  been  the  same. 
It  has  moved  unequally  over  the  same  region,  A  certain 
stage  of  progress  may  havo  been  reached  La  one  quarter 
of  the  globe  thousands  of  years  before  it  was  reached  in 
another ;  though  the  same  general  succession  of  organic 
forms  might  be  found  in  each  region. 

The  geological  formations  form  the  records  of  these  ag» 
*f  organic  development.  In  every  country  where  they  Are 
fully  displayed,  and  where  they  have  been  properly  exa- 
mined, they  can  be  asperated  out  from  each  other  according 
to  their  organic  content*.  Their  relative  age  within  e 
limited  geographical  area  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  mere 
law  of  superposition.  When,  however,  the  formations  of 
distant  countries  ore  compared,  all  that  w«  can  safely  affirm 
regarding  them  is  that  those  containing  the  same  or  a  repre- 
aentative  assemblage  of  organic  remains  belong  to  the  same 
epoch  in  the  history  of  biological  progress  m  each*  area.1 
They  are  komat&xicd ;  but  we  cannot  Assert  that  they  ere 
contemporaneous,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  include  within 
that  term  a  vaguo  period  of  perhsps  thousands  of  year*. 

Doctrim  of  C«lo*m.—V.  Barrande,  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  SfiHwu Silnnm  thia  Mohivtt,  drew  attention 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  certain  remarkable 
intercalations  of  fossil}  in  the  series  of  Silurian  strata  of 
Bohemia.  He  showed  that,  while  these  strata  presented  a 
aormal  succession  of  orgatiic  remains,  there  were  neverthe- 
less exceptional  band*,  which,  containing  the  fossils  of  a 
higher  tone,  were  yet  included  on  d liferent  horism*  among 
inferior  portions  of  the  series.  He  termed  these  precursory 
bands  "colonies,"  and  defioed  the  phenomena  as  consisting 
in  the  partial  co-existence  of  two  general  faunas,  which, con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  were  nevertheless  successive.  Ho  sup- 
posed that  daring  the  later  stages  of  hi*  second  Silurian 
fauna  in  Bohemia  the  first  pliasee  of  the  third  fauna  had 
already  appeared,  and  Attained  some  degree  of  development 
in  some  neighbouring  but  yet  unknown  region.  At  inter- 
vals, corresponding  doubtless  to  geographical  changes,  such 
as  movement*  of  subsidence  or  elevation,  volcanic  eruptions, 
An,  communication  was  opened  between  that  outer  region 
and  the  basin  of  Bohemia.  During  these  intervals  a  greater 
*r  less  nomb«r  of  immigrants  succeeded  in  making  their 
way  into  the 


prolonged  continuance  there  were  not  yet  Y  Avourable,  they' 
soon  died  out,  and  the  normal  fauna  of  the  region  resumed 
its  occupancy.  The  deposits  formed  during  these  partial 
interruptions,  notably  graptahtic  schists,  acoorapiuiod  by 
igneous  sheets,  contain,  besides  the  invading  species,  remains 
ox  some  of  the  indigenous  forms.  Eventually,  however,  *o 
the  final  extinction  of  the  second  fauna,  and,  we  may  sup- 
pose, on  the  ultimate  demolition  of  the  physical  barriers 
lutberto  pnly  occasionally  and  temporarily  broken,  the  third 
fauna,  which  had  already  sent  successive  colonies  into  the 
Bohemian  area,  now  swarmed  into  it,  and  peopled  it  till 
the  close  of  the  Silurian  period. 

This  original  and  ingenious  doctrine  has  met  with  much 
opposition  on  the  part  of  geologists  and  paleontologist)*. 
Of  the  facts  cited  by  hi.  Barrande  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion, but  Other  explanations  have  been  suggested  for  them. 
It  has  been  said,  for  example,  that  the  so-called  colonies  are 
merely  bands  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  or  third  fanns, 
which  by  great  plications  havo  been  so  folded  with  the 
older  rocks  as  to  seem  regularly  interstratified  with  them^ 
But  the  author  of  the  Syriimt  JSUmrie*  very  justly  contends 
that  of  such  foldings  there  is  no  evidence,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sequence  of  the  strata  appears  normal  and 
undisturbed.  Again  it  has  been  urged  that  the  difference 
of  organic  content*  in  these  so-called  colonies  is  due 
merely  to  a  difference  in  the  condition*  of  water  and 
bottom,  particular  specie*  appearing  with  the  eondf 
favourable  to  their  spread,  and  disappearing  when 
ceased.  But  this  contention  is  really  included  in  14. 
Barrande'*  theory.  The  species  which  disappear  and  re- 
appear in  later  stages  mast  have  existed  in  the  meanwhile 
outside  of  the  area  of  deposit,  which  is  precisely  what  he 
has  sought  to  establish.  Much  of  the  opposition! which  hi« 
views  have  encountered  has  probably  arisen  from  the  feeling 
that  if  they  are  admitted  they  must  weaken  the  value  ol 
pel»ontologicoJ  evidence  in  denning  geological  horizons.  A 
paleontologist,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
certain  fossils  as  unfailing  indication*  of  particular  r. 
of  the  geological  series,  is  naturally  unwilling  to 
generalizations  upset  by  an  attempt  to  1' 
may  occur  on  a  far  earlier  horizon. 

If,  however,  we  view  this  question  from  the  broad  nat- 
ural history  platform  from  which  it  was  regarded  by  M. 
Barrande,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  such  phenomena 
as  he  has  sought  to  establish  in  Bohemia  must  havo  con- 
stantly occurred  in  all  geological  periods  and  in  all  porta  of 
the  world  Mo  one  now  believes  in  the  sadden  extinction 
and  creation  of  entire  faunas  Every  great  fauna  m  tht 
earth's  history  must  have  gradually  grown  out  of  some  pre- 
existing one,  and  must  hare  insensibly  graduated  into  thai 
which  succeeded.  The  occurrence  of  two  very  distinct 
faunas  in  two  closely  consecutive  aerie*  of  strata  does  net 
prove  that  the  one  abruptly  died  out  and  the  other  suddenly, 
appeared  in  its  place.  It  only  shows,  a*  Darwin  has  so  well 
enforced,  the  imperfection  of  the  geological  record.  In  the 
interval  between  the  formation  of  two  such  contrasted  group* 
of  rocks  the  fauna  of  the  lower  strata  must  have  cent" 
to  exist  elsewhere,  and  gradually  to  change  into  the  : 
focioe  which  appeared  when  sedimi 
with  the  upper  strata.  Distinct  zoological  provinces  have 
no  doubt  been  separated  by  narrow  barrier*  in  former  geo- 
logical periods,  as  they  still  are  today.  There  seems, 
therefore,  every  probability  that  such  migration*  as  M. 
Barrande  has  supposed  in  the  case  of  the  Silurian  fauna  of 
Bohemia  have  again  and  again  taken  place.  Two  notable 
examples  will  be  given  in  later  pages,  one  In  the  Lower  and 
one  in  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland. 

Qapt  in  tht  Geological  Record. — The  history  of  life  hsa 
been  very  imperfectly  preserved  in  the  stratified  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  even  under  the, 
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meet  favourable  eruditions,  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  flora  and  fauna  of  any  period  could  be  preserved  in  the 
(trail  state,  enormous  gaps  occur  where  no  record  has  been 
preserved  at  olL  It  is  as  if  whole  chapters  and  books  were 
missing  from  an  historical  work.  Some  of  these  lacunae  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  Thus,  in  some  cases,  powerful  disloca- 
tions have  thrown  considerable  portions  of  the  rocks  out  of 
night.  Sometimes  extensive  metamorphism  has  so  affected 
them  that. their  original  characters,  including  their*organic 
contents,  have  been  destroyed.  Oftenest  of  all,  denudation . 
has  coma  into  play,  and  vast  masses  of  fossiliferous  rock 
have  been  entirely  worn  away.    That  this  cause  has  operated 


frequently 


by  the  abundant 


the  structure  of  tho  earth's  crust 

While  the  mere  fact  that  one  series  of  rocks  lies  uncon- 
formobly  on  another  proves  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
interval  between  their  respective  dates,  the  n 


relative  length 

f.f  this  interval  may  sometime*  be  demonstrated  by  moans 
sf  fossil  ovidonee  and  by  this  alone.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
Example,  that  a  certain  group  of  formations  has  been  dis- 
turbed, upraisod,  denuded,  and  covered  unconformably  by 
a  second  group.  In  lithological  characters  the  two  may 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  there  may  be  nothing  to 
show  that  the  gap  represented  by  their  unconformability  is 
not  of  a  trifling  character.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  would 
bo  quite  impossible  to  prononnse  any  well-grounded  judg- 
ment as  to  tho  amount  of  interval,  even  measured  by  the 
vagus  reLativo  standards  of  geological  chronology.  But  if, 
each  group  contains  a  well-preserved  suite  of  organic  n- 
mains,  it  may  not  only  be  possible,  but  easy,  to  say  exactly 
aov  much  of  the  geological  record  has  been  left  out  between 
the  two  sets  of  formations.  By  comparing  the  fossils  with 
iliuBC  obtained  from  regions  where  tho  geological  record  is 
more  complete,  it  may  bo  ascertained  perhaps  that  the 
lower  rocks  belong  to  a  certain  platform  or  Stage  in  geologi- 
cal history  which  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  call  D, . 
and  that  the  upper  rocks  can  in  like  manner  bo  paralleled 
with  stage  H.  It  would  be  then  apparent  that  at  this 
locality  the  chronicles  of  throo  great  geological  periods  E, 
F,  and  Q  were  wanting,  which  are  elsewhere  found  to  be 
intercalated  between  D  and  EL  The  lapse  of  time  repre- 
sented by  this  unconformability  would  thus  be  equivalent 
to  that  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  three  missing 
formations  in  those  regions  whore  sedimentation  went  on 
undisturbed. 

But  fossil  evidence  may  be  made  to  prove  the  existence 
of  gaps  which  are  not  otherwise  apparent  As  has  been 
already  remarked,  changes  in  organic  forms  must,  on  the 
whole,  have  been  extremely  slow  in  the  geological  past. 
The  whole  species  of  a  sea  floor  could  not  pass  entirely 
away,  and  be  replaced  by  other  forms,  without  the  lapse 
i>f  long  periods  of  time.  If  then  among  the  conformable 
Stratified  formations  of  former  ageB  we  encounter  sudden 
knd  abrupt  changes  in  the  facies  of  the*  fossils,  we  may 
be  certain  that  these,  must  mark  omissions  in  the  record, 
which  we  may  hops  to  fill  in  from  a  more  perfect  series 
iibse where.  The  complete  contrasts  between  unconformable 
errata,  are  sufficiently  explicable.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
a  satisfactory  account  of  those  which  occur  where  the  beds 
are  strictly  conformable,  and  where  no  evidence  can  be 
observed  of  any  considerable  change  of  physical  conditions 
at  the  time  of  deposit  A  group  of  strata  having  the  same 
general  lithological  characters  throughout  may  be  marked 
by  a  great  discrepance  between  the'  fossils  above  and  below 
a  certain  line.  A  few  species  may  pass  from  the  one  into 
the  other,  or  perhaps  every  species  may  be  different  In 
coses  of  this  kind,  when  proved  to  be  not  merely  local  but 
persistent  over  wide  areas,  wo  must  admit  notwithstanding 
r  undisturbed  and  continuous  character  of  the 
l  of  the  strata,  that  the  abrupt 


from  the  one  facies  of  fossils  to  the  other  must  represent  ;i 
long  interval  of  time  which  has  not  been  recorded  by  the 
deposit  of  strata.  Professor  Ramsay,  who  called  attention 
to  these  gaps,  termed  them  "  breaks  in  the  succession  of 
orgauic  remains."  He  showed  that  they  occur  abundantly 
among  the  Pakeozoic  and  Secondary  rocks  of  England.  It 
is  obvious,  of  course,  that  these  breaks,  even  though  trace- 
able over  wide  regions,  were  not  general  over  the  whole 
globe.  There  have  never  been  any 'universal  interruptions 
io  the  continuity  of  the  chain  of  being,  so  far  as  geological 
evidence  can  show.  But  the  physical  changes  which  caused 
tho  breaks  may  have  been  general  over  a  zoological  district 
or  minor  region.  They  no  doubt  often  caused  the  com- 
plete extinction. of  genera  and  species  which  had  a  small 
geographical  range. 

From  all  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  geological  record, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  at  the  best  but  an  imperfect  chronicle  of 
geological  history.  In  no  country  is  It  complete.  The 
lacuu.-e  of  one  region  must  be  supplied  from  aaother.  "Yet 
in  proportion  to  the  geographical  distance  between  the 
localities  where  the  gaps  occnr  and  those  whence  the  mis- 
sing intervals  'are  supplied,  the  element  of  uncertainty  in 
our  reading  of  the  record  is  increased.  Tho  most  desirable 
method  of  research  is  to  exhaust  the  evidence  for  each  area 
or  province,  and  to  compare  the  general  order  of  its  succes  - 
sion as  a  whole  with  that  which  can  be  established  for  other 
provinces.  It  is,  therefore,  only  after  long  and  patient 
observation  and  comparison  that  the  geological  history  of 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  cau  be  correlated. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Geological  Record  by  means  of  /•'ossU*.—. 
As  fossil  evidence  furnishes  a  much  more  satisfactory  nnl 
widely  applicable  means  of  subdividing  the  stratified  rocks 
of  the  earth's  crust  than  mere  lithological  characters,  it  is 
made  tho  basis  of  tho  geological  classification  of  these  rocks 
Thus  we  may  find  a  particular  stratum  marked  by  tho 
occurrence  in  it  of  various  fossils,  one  or  more  of  which 
may  be  distinctive,  either  from  occurring  m  no  other  bed 
above  a  nd  below,  or  from  special  abundance  in  that  stratum. 
Those  species  might  therefore  be  used  as  a  guide  to  the  oc- 
currence of  the  bed  in  question,.which  might  bo  callod  by  tho 
name  of  the  most  abundant  species.  In  this  way  a  geological 
horizon  or  zone  would  be  marked  off,  and  geologists  would 
thereafter  recognize  its  exact  position  in  the  series  of  forma- 
tions. .  But  before  such  a  generalization  can  be  Bafely  mode, 
wo  must  be  sure  that  the  species  in  question  really  never 
does  appear  on  any  other  platform.  This  evidently  demands 
wide  experience  over  an  extended  field  of  observation.  The 
assertion  that  a  particular  species  occurs  only  on  one  horizon 
manifestly  rests  on  negative  evidence  as  much  as  on  positive. 
The  paleontologist  who  makes  it  cannot  mean  more  than 
that  ho  knows  the  fossil  to  lie  on  that  horixon,  and  that, 
so  far  as  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others  goe.*,  it  has 
never  been  met  with  anywhere  else.  But  a  single  example 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  fossil  on  a  different  zone  would 
greatly  damage  the  value  of  his  generalization,  and  a  few 
each  cases  would  demolish  it  altogether.  Henco  all  such 
statements  ought  at  first  to  be  mado  tentatively.  To  estab- 
lish a  geologicalborizon  on  limited  fossil  evidence,  and  then 
to  assume  the  identity  of  all  strata  containing  the  same 
fossils,  is  to  reason  in  a  circle  and  to  introduce  utter  con- 
fusion into  our  interpretation  of  the  geological  record.  The 
first  and  fundamental  point  is  to  determine  accurately  the 
order  of  superposition  of  the  strata.  Until  this  is  done 
detailed  pataontological  classification  may  prove  to  be  worth- 
less. But  when  once  the  succession  of  the  rocks  has  been 
fixed  palseontological  evidence  may  become  paramount 

From  what  has  been  above  advanced  it  mrnst  be  evident 
that  even  if  the  several  groups  in  a  formation  or  system  of 
rocks  in  any  district  or  country  have  been 
divided  by  means  of  their  <" 
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the  lapse  of  many  years,  no  discovery  bos  occurred  to  alter 
the  established  order  of  succession  of  these  fossils,  neverthe- 
less the  subdivisions  can  only  be  held  good  for  the  region 
in  which  they  have  been  made.  They  must  not  be  supposed 
to  be  strictly  applicable  .everywhere.  Advancing  into 
another  district  or  country  where  the  petrographies!  char- 
acters of  the  same  formation  or  system  indicate  that  the 
original  conditions  of  deposit  must  have  been  very 
different,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  find  a  greater  or 
less  departure  from  the  first  observed  or  what  might 
be  .regarded  as  the  normal  order  of  organic  succession. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  appearance  of  new  organic 
forms  in  any  locality  has  been  in  largo  measure  connected 
with  such  physical  changes  as  are  indicated  by  diversities 
of  sedimentary  materials  and  arrangement.  The  Upper 
Silurian  formations,  for  example,  as  studied  by  Murchwon 
in  Shropshire  and  the  adjacent  counties,  present  a  clear 
sequence  of  strata  well  defined  by  characteristic  fossils.  But 
luthiu  a  distance  of  60  miles  it  becomes  impossible  to  estab- 
lish these  subdivisions  by  fossil  evideuoe.  If  we  examine 
corresponding  strata  in  Scotland,  we  find  that  they  con* 
tun  some  fossils  which  never  rise  above  the  Lower  Silurian 
formations  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  England.  Again, 
in  Bohemia  and  in  Russia  we  meet  with  still  greater  depart- 
ures from  the  order  of  appearance  in  the  original  Silurian 
i  of  the  most  characteristic  Upper  Silurian  organ- 
1  being  there  found  far  down  beneath  strata  repleto  with 
rds  of  Lower  Silurian  life.  Nevertheless  the  general 
succession  of  life  from  Lower  to  Upper  Silurian  typos  re- 
mains distinctly  tractable  Such  facts  warn  us  agaiust  the 
danger  of  being  led  astray  by  an  artificial  precision  of 
pabeontological  detail.  Even  where  tho  palajontological 
sequence  is  best  established,  it  rests  probably  in  most  cases 
not  merely  upon  the  actual  chronological  succession  of 
organic  forms,  but  also,  far  more  than  is  usually  imagined, 
upon  original  accidental  differences  of  local  physical  condi- 
As  these  conditions  have  constantly  varied  from 


region  to  region,  it  must  hardly  ever  happen  that  the  same 
minute  palajontological  subdivisions,  so  important  and 
(tractive  in  themselves,  can  be  identified  and  paralleled, 


instructive  in  themselves,  can  be  identified  and  paralleled, 
except  over  comparatively  limited  geographical  areas. 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  stated,  nor  too  prominently 
kept  in  view,  that,  although  gaps  occur  in  the  succession  of 
organic  remains  as  recorded  in  the  rocks,  there  have  been 
no  such  blank  intervals  in  the  progress  of  plant  and  animal 
life  upon  the  globe.  The  march  of  life  has  been  unbroken, 
onward  and  upward.  Geological  history,  therefore,  if  its 
recordi  iu  the  stratified  formations  were  perfect,  ought  to. 
show  a  blending  and  gradation  of  epoch  with  epoch,  so  that 
no  sharp  divisions  of  its  events  could  be  made.  But  the 
progress  has  been  constantly  interrupted ;  now  by  upheaval, 
now  by  volcanic  outbursts,  now  by  depression.  The^c 
interruptions  serve  as  natural  divisions  in  the  chron- 
icle, and  enable  the  geologist  to  arrango  his  history  into 
periods.  As  the  order  of  succession  among  stratified  rocks 
was  first  mado  out  in  Europe,  and  as  many  of  the  gaps  in 
that  succession  were  fonud  to  be  widespread  over  the 
European  area,  tho  divisions  which  experience  established 
for  that  portion  of  tho  globe  came  to  bo  regarded  as  typicil, 
and  the  names  adopted  for  them  were  applied  to  the  rocks 
of  other  and  far  distant  regions.  This  application  has 
brought  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  most  marked  breaks 
in  the  European  series  do  not  exist  elsewhere,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  some  portions  of  that  series  are  much  more 
complete  than  in  other  regions.  Hence,  while  the  general 
similarity  of  succession  may  remain,  different  subdivisions 
and  nomenclature  are  required  as  we  pass  from  continent 
to  continent. 

A  bed,  or  limited  number  of  beds,  characterised  by  one 
cr  more  distinctive  fossils,  is  termed  a  tone  or  horiton,  and, 


as  already  mentioned,  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  a 
typical  fossil,  as  the  different  sones  ia  the  Lias  are  by  their 
special  species  of  ammonite.  A  series  of  such  zones,  urn  ted 
by  the  occurrence  among  them  of  a  camber  of  the  same 
species  or  genera,  ia  culled  a  group.  A  series  of  groups 
similarly  related  constitute  a  fornaticm,  and  a  number  of 
formations  may  be  united  into  a  lyttan.  The  tenmnolon 
employed  in  this  classification  will  be  discussed  in  tho 
following  part 

PART  VL — STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

This  branch  of  the  science  arranges  tho  rocks  of  tho 
earth's  crust  in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  and  interprets 
the  sequence  of  events  of  which  they  form  the  records.  list 
province  is  to  cuU  from  all  the  other  departments  of  geology 
the  facts  which  may  be  needed  to  show  what  has  been  the 
progress  of  our  planet,  and  of  each  continent  and  country, 
from  the  earliest  times  of  which  the  rocks  have  preserved 
any  mem  oris!  Thus  from  mineralogy  and  petrography  it 
obtains  information  regarding  the  origin  and  subsequent 
mutations  of  minerals  and  rocks.  From  dynamical  geology 
it  learns  by  what  agencies  tho  materials  of  the  earth's  crust 
have  been  formed,  altered,  broken,  upheaved,  and  melted. 
From  structural  geology  it  understands  how  these  materials 
were  put  together  so  as  to  build  up  the  complicated  crust  of 
the  earth.  From  pabeontological  geology  it  receives  in  well- 
determined  fossil  remains  a  clue  by  which  to  discriminate 
tho  different  stratified  formation*,  and  to  trace  the  grand 
onward  march  of  organised  existence  upon  this  planet. 
Stratigrnpbicul  geology  thus  gathers  up  the  sum  of  all  that 
is  made  known  by  the  other  departments  of  the  science,  and 
makes  it  subservient  to  tho  interpretation  of  the  geological 
history  of  tho  earth. 

The  leading  principles  of  stratigraphy  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows : — 

1.  In  every  stratigraphical  research  the  fundamental  re- 
quisite is  to  establish  the  order  of  superposition  of  the  strata. 
Until  this  is  accomplished  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  the 
dates  and  make  out  the  sequence  of  geological  history.  - 

2.  The  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  geological 
record,  as  it  has  been  termed,  may  be  subdivided  into  nat- 
ural groups  or  formations  of  strata,  each  marked  throughout 
by  some  common  guneru  or  species,  or  by  a  general  resem- 
blance in  tho  type  or  character  of  its  organic  remains. 

3.  Many  living  species  of  plants  and  can  be 
traced  downward  through  tho  more  recent  geological  forma- 
tions ;  but  they  grow  fewer  in  number  as  they  are  followed 
into  more  ancient  deposits.  With  their  disappearance  w« 
encounter  other  species  and  genera  which  are  no  longer 
living.  These  in  turn  maybe  traced  backward  into  earlier 
formations,  till  they  too  cease,  and  their  places  are  taken  by 
yet  older  forms.  It  is  thus  shown  that  the  stratified  rocks 
contain  the  records  of  a  gradual  progression  of  organic  forma. 
A  species  which  has  once  died  out  does  not  seem  ever  to 
have  reappeared.  But  as  has  been  already  pointed  out 
in  reference  to  Barrando's  doctrine  of  colonies,  a  species 
may  within  a  limited  area  appear  in  a  formation  older 
than  that  of  which  it  is  characteristic,  having  temporarily 
migrated  into  tho  district  from  some  neighbouring  region 
where  it  had  already  establiihed  itself. 

4.  When  tho  order  of  succession  of  organic  remains 
among  tho  stratified  rocks  has  been  determined,  they  become 
on  invaluable  guide  in  the  investigation  of  the  relative  ago 
of  rocks  and  the  structure  of  the  land.  Each  tone  and 
formation,  being  characterized  by  its  own  species  or  genera, 
may  be  recognized  by  their  means,  and  the  true  succession 
of  strata  may  thus  be  confidently  established  even  in  a 
country  which  has  been  shattered  by  dislocation,  or  1 
the  rocks  have  been  folded  and  inverted 
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&  The  relative  chronological  value  of  tho  divisions  of  the 
geological  record  ie  not  to  be  measured  by  mere  depth  of 
•UnU.  While  it  may  he  rei  .ounbly  assumed  that  e  great 
thickness  of  stratified  rock  must  mark  the  pjasage  of  a  long 
period  of  time,  rf  cannot  safely  be  affirmed  thatt  much  lass 

j  diminished 

Thia  may  sometime*  be  made  evident  by  on  nacon- 
ity  between  tvo  seta  of  rocks,  as  has  already  been 

explained.  The  total  depth  of  both  groups  together  may 
be,  say  1000  feet.  Elsewhere  we  may  find  a  single  un- 
broken formation  reaching  a  depth  of  10,000  feet;  but  it 
would  be  utterly  erroneous  to  conclude  that  the  latter  repre- 
sents ten  times  the  length  of  time  shown  by  the  two  former. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  the  minor  thickness  of  rock  really  denoted  by  far 

If,  for  instance,  it  could 


be  proved  that  tho  upper  part  of  both  the  sections  lay  on 
one  and  the  same  geological  platform,  but  that  the  lower 
unconformable  series  in  the  one  locality  belonged  to  a  far 
lower  and  older  system  of  rocks  than  the  base  of  the  thick 
conformable  series  in  ths  other,  then  it  would  be  dear  that 
the  gap  marked  by  the  unconformability  really  indicated  a 
longer  period  than  the  massive  snecesaion  of  deposits, 

£  Fossil  evidence  furnishes  the  chief  means  of  comparing 
the  relative  value  of  formations  and  groups  of  rock.  A 
break  in  the  succession  of  organic  remains  marks  an  inter- 
val of  time  often  unrepresented  by  strata  si  the  place  where 
the  break  is  found.  The  relative  importance  of  these  breaks, 
and  therefore,  probably,  the  comparative  intervals  of  time 
which  they  mark,  may  be  estimated  by  the  difference  of  the 
facias  of  the  fossils  on  each  side.  If,  for  example,  in  one 
cose  we  find  every  species  to  be  dissimilar  above  and  below 
a  certain  horizon,  while  in  another  locality  only  half  of  the 
species  on  each  side  are  peculiar,  we  naturally  infer,  if  the 
total  number  of  species  seems  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
inference,  that  the  interval  marked  by  the  former  break  mu 
vary  much  longer  than  that  marked  by  the  second.  (  But 
w«  may  go  further  and  compare  by  means  of  fossil  evidence 
the  relation  between  breaks  in  the  succession  of  organic 
remains  and  the  depth  of  strata  between  them. 

Three  formations  of  fossiHferous  Btrata,  A,  C,  and  H,  may 
occur  conformably  above  each  other.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  fossil  contents  of  all  parts  of  A,  it  may  bo  ascertained 
that,  while  some  species  are  peculiar  to  its  lower,  others  to 
its  higher  portions,  yet  the  majority  extend  throughout 
the  formation.  If  now  it  is  found  that  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  upper  portion  of  A  only  one-third 
passes  up  into  C,  it  may  be  inferred  with  some  probability 
that  the  time  represented  by  the  break  between  A  and  C 
was  really  longer  than  that  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  whole  of  the  formation  A  It  might  even  be  pos- 
sible to  discover  elsewhere  a  thick  intermediate  formation 
B  filling  up  the  gap  between  A  and  C.  In  like  manner 
were  it  to  be  discovered  that,  while  the  whole  of  the  forma- 
tion C  is  characterized  by  a  common  suite  of  fossils,  not  one 
of  the  species  and  only  one  half  of  the  genera  pass  up  into 
H,  the  inference  could  hardly  be  resisted  that  tho  gap 
between  the  two  formations  marks  the  passage  cf  a  far 
longor  interval  than  was  needed  for  the  deposition  of  tho 
whole  of  -C.  And  thus  we  reach  the  remarkable  con- 
clusion that,  thick  though  the  stratified  formations  of  a 
country  may  be,  in  some  cases  they  may  not  represent  so 
long  a  total  period  of  time  as  do  the  gaps  in  their  suc- 
cession,— in  other  words,  that  non-deposition  woe  more 
frequent  and  prolonged  than  deposition,  or  that  the 
intervals  of  time  which  hove  been  recorded  by  strata  have 
not  been  so  long  as  those  which  have  not  been  so  recorded. 

In  all  speculations  of  this  nature,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  reason  from  as  wide  a  basis  of  observation  as  possible, 
seeing  that  so  much  of  tho  evidence  is  negative.  Especially 


needful  is  it  to  bear  la  mind  that  the  cessation  of  one  or 
more  species  at  a  certain  line  among  tho  rocks  of  a  particu- 
lar district  may  mean  nothing  mora  than  that,  owing  to  seas* 
change  in  the  conditions  of  life  or  of  deposition,  these 
species  ware  compelled  to  migrate  or  became  locally  ex- 
tinct at  the  time  marked  by  that  line.  They  may  have  con- 
tinued to  flourish  abundantly  in  neighbouring  districts  for 
a  long  period  afterward.  Many  examples  of  this  obriou* 
truth  might  bo  cited.  Thus  in  a  great  succession  of 
mingled  marine,  brackish-water,  and  terrestrial  strata,  like 
that  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  aeries  of  Scotland, 
corals,  erinoula,  and  brachiopods  abound  in  the  limestones 
and  accompanying  shales,  but  disappear  a*  the  mndstonea, 
ironstones,  clays,  coals,  and  bituminous  shake  supervene. 
An  observer  meeting  for  the  first  time  with  an  instance  of 
the  disappearance,  and  remembering  what  he  had  read 
about  "  breaks  in  (succession,"  might  he  tempted  to  specu- 
late about  the  extinction  of  these  organisms,  and  their  re- 
placement by  other  and  later  forms  of  life,  such  as  the  ferns, 
lycopods,  ganoid  fishes,  and  other  fossils  so  abundant  in  the 
overlying  strata  But  farther  research  would  show  him 
that  high  above  the  plant-bearing  sandstones  and  eoak 
other  limestones  and  shales  might  be  observed,  once  more 
charged  with  the  same  marine  fossils  as  before,  and  still 
farther  overlying  groups  of  sandstones,  coals,  and  earboan- 
eeons  beds  followed  by  yet  higher  marine  limestones.  He 
would  thus  learn  that  the  same  organisms,  after  being 
locally  exterminated,  returned  again  and  again  to  the  sane 
area.  After  such  a  lesson  he  would  probably  pause  before 
too  confidently  asserting  that  the  highest  bed  in  which  we 
can  detect  certain  fossils  marked  really  their  final  appearance 
in  the  history  of  life.  A  break  in  the  succession  may  thus 
be  extremely  local,  one  set  of  organisms  having  been  driven 
to  a  different  part  of  the  same  region,  while  another  aet 
occupied  their  place  until  the  first  was  enabled  to  retard. 

7.  The  geological  record  is  at  the  best  bot  an  imperfect 
chronicle  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  It  abounds 
in  gaps,  some  of  which  have  been  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  strata  owing  to  tnetumorphism,  denudation,  or  otherwise, 
some  by  original  non-deposition,  as  above  explained. 
Nevertheless  from  this  record  alone  can  the  progress  of  the 
earth  be  traced.  It  contains  the  registers  of  the  births 
and  deaths  of  tribes  of  plants  and  animals  which  have  from 
time  to  time  lived  on  the  earth.  But  a  small  proportion 
of  the  total  number  of  species  which  have  appeared  in 
past  time  have  been  thus  chronicled,  yet  by  collecting  the 
broken  fragments  of  the  record  an  outline  at  least  of  the 
history  of  life  upon  the  earth  can  be  deciphered. 

The  nomenclature  adopted  for  the  subdivisions  of  the 
geological  record  bears  witness  to  the  rapid  growth  of  geo- 
logy. It  is  a  patch-work  in  which  no  system  nor  language 
has  been  adhered  *o,  but  where  the  influences  by  which 
the  progress  of  the  science  has  been  moulded  may  be 
distinctly  traced.  Some  of  the  earliest  names  are  lithologi- 
cal,  and  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  miueralogy  and  petro- 
graphy preceded  geology  in  the  order  of  birth — Chalk, 
Oolite,  Greensand,  Millstone  Grit  Others  are 
pineal,  and  often  recall  the  labours  of  the  early  gi 
of  England — London  Clay,  Oxford  Qav,  Purbcck,  f  «. 
{time rid ga  beds.  Others  are  taken 'from  local  English 
provincial  names,  and  remind  us  of  the  debt  we  owe  to 
William  Smith,  by  whom  so  many  of  them  were  first  used 
— Lias,  Gault,  Crag,  Cornbrash.  Others  of  later  date  recog- 
nize an  order  of  superposition  as  already  established  among 
formations — Old  Red  Sandstone,  New  lied  Sandstone. 
By  common  consent  it  is  admitted  that  names  taken  from 
the  region  where  a  formation  or  group  of  rocks  is  typically 
developed,  are  best  adapted  for  general  una,  Cambrian, 
Silurian,  Devonian,  Permian,  Jurassic,  are  o* 
and  have  been  adopted  all  over  the  globe. 
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I  the  name  chosen  to  designate  a 
lar  group  of  strata,  it  toon  conns  to  be  used  as  a  ehrooologi- 
cal  or  l»«MWifcttTi»l  term,  apart  altogether  from  the  strati- 
graphical  character  of  the  strata  to  which  it  is  applied. 
Thus  we  apeak  of  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous  system,  and 
embrace  under  that  term  formations  which  may  contain  no 
chalk ;  and  wo  may  describe  as  Silurian  a  series  of  strata 
utterly  unlike  in  lithologicel  characters  to  the  formations 
in  the  typioal  Silurian  country.  In  using  these  terms  we 
dy  allow  the  idea  of  relative  date  to  arise 
us.  Hence  such  a  word  as  chalk  or 
does  not  suggest  so  much  to  us  the,  group  of 
strata  so  called,  as  the  interval  of  geological  history  which 
these  strata  represent.  We  apeak  of  the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic, 
at-.d  Cambrian  periods,  and  of  the  Cretaceous  fauna,  the 
Jurassic  flora,  the  Cambrian  tr'dobites,  an  if  these  adjectives 
denoted  simply  epochs  of  geological  time. 

The  geological  record  is  classified  into  five  main  divisions: 
—{I)  the  Archaean,  Azoic  (lifeless),  or  Kosoic  (dawn  of 
life)  Periods;  (2)  the  Primary  or  Paheozuic  (ancient  life) 
Periods;  (3)  ths  Secondary  or  Mesoaok  (middle  life) 
Periods ;  (4)  the  Tertiary  or  Cainoaoic  (recent  life) ;  and 
(5)  the  Quaternary  or  Post-Tertiary  Periods.  These  divi- 
sions are  further  ranged  into  systems,  each  system  into 
formations,  each  formation  into  groups,  and  each  group  or 
series  into  singla  tones  or  horisuos.  The  subjoined  geue> 
ralized  table  exhibits  the  order  in  which  the  chief  sub- 
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I.  ARCI1A1K. 

Uuderoeathtbe  oldest  nnaHsred  stratified  and  fossil  if  eroe* 
formations  in  Europe  there  occur  masses  of  gneiss  and 
other  crystalline  schistose  rocks  belonging  perhaps  to  wide?}' 
different  geological  periods,  bat,  from  want  of  satisfactory 
means  of  discrimination,  necessarily  united  provisionally  hi 
one  common  series.  That  they  are  separated  by  a  vast  in- 
terval of  time  from  the  rocks  which  lie  upon  them  is  shown 
bythe  strong  unconiormability  with  which  theyare  related  to 
every  formation  of  younger  date  than  themselves.  Every- 
where thoroughly  crystalline,  they  are  disposed  in  rude, 
crumpled,  often  vertical  beds,  out  of  the  ruins  o'  which 
the  overlying  formations  have  been  partly  built. 

Britain, — In  no  part  of  the  European  area  are  tneso 
ancient  rocks  better  seen  than  in  the  north-west  of  Scotland. 
Their  position  there,  previously  indicated  by  If  acCulloch 
and  Hay  Cunningham,  was  first  definitely  established  by 
Murchison,  who  showed  that  they  possess  a  dominant  strike 
to  N.N.  W.,  and  are  unconformably  overlaid  by  all  the  other 
rocks  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  They  consist  of  ■  tough 
massive  gneiss  usually  horullendic,  with  baada  of  horn- 
blende-rock, hornblende-schist,  quarts-fehuto,  granite,  and 
other  crystalline  rocks.  In  two  or  three  places  they  endoso 
bands  of  limestone,  but  neither  in  these  nor  in  any  other 
parts  of  their  mass  has  the  least  trace  of  any  organic  struc- 
ture been  detected.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  offer  any 
conjecture  as  to  their  probable  thickness.  It  must  be  many 
thousand  feet ;  but  its  approximate  amount,  if  ever  ascer- 
tainable, will  only  be  made  out  after  the  region  where  they 
occur  has  been  mapped  in  detail.  These  gneisses  and 
schists  possess  a  masaiveness  and  rudeness  of  bedding  which 
strongly  distinguishes  them  from  all  the  other  and  younger 
metamorphic  rocks  of  Britain.  They  form 'nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  and  occupy  a  variable  belt  of 
the  western  parts  of  the  counties  of  Sutherland  and  Boss. 
Murchison  proposed  to  term  them  the  Fundamental  or 
Lewisian  Gneiss  from  the  isle  of  Lewis — the  chief  of  the 
Hebrides.  Aiteiwards  he  called  them  Lanrentian,  regard- 
ing them  as  the"  equivalent  of  aoms  put  of  the  great 
Laurentian  system  of  Canada. 

In  recent  years  Mr  Hicks  and 
to  show  that  la  Wal 
of  an  old  crystalline  group  of  rocks  from  beneath  the  Cam- 
brian system,  and  they  have  described  those  "pre-Cambrian" 
masses  as  overlaid  unconformably  by  younger  formations, 
as  in  ths  north-west  of  Scotland.  Professor  Ramsay,  how- 
ever, who  wiih  his  colleagues  in  the  Geological  Survey 
mapped  the  Welsh  areas  in  detail,  contends  that  the  sup- 
posed older  gneiss  is  merely  a  metamorphosed  portion  of 
the  Cambrian  rocks. 

Continental  Europe.-— On  the  continent  of  Europe 
numerous  areas  of  ancient  gneiss  rise  from  under  the  oldest 
fossilifexous  formations.  In  Scandinavia  the  structure  of 
part  of  the  country  resembles  that  of  the  north-west  of 
Scotland :  the  fundamental-gneiss  (Uryntiu),  covering  a 
large  area,  is  overlaid  unconformably  by  red  sandstones 
which  underlie  the  most  ancient  strata  containing  organic 
remains.  The  gneiss  and  its  accompanying  rocks  range 
through  Finland  into  the  north-west  of  Russia,  reappearing 
in  tho  north-east  of  that  vast  empire  in  Fetch  ora  Land 
down  to  the  Whito  Sea,  and  rising  in  the  nucleus  of  the 
chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  still  further  south  in 
Podolia.  In  Central  Europe  they  appear  as  islands  in  the 
midst  of  more  recent  formations.  In  the  midst  of  the 
Carpathian  Mountains  they  protrude  at  a  number  of  points, 
but  westwards  in  the  Alpine  chain  they  rise  in  a  more  con- 
tinuous belt  in  the  central  portion  of  these  crests,  and  show 
numerous  mineralogies!   varieties,  including  protogine. 
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*nd  serpentine.  Bat  perhaps  tLeir  most  iutelligible 
sections  are  those  which  they  present  in  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia  between  the  valley  of  the  Danube  and  the  head- 
waters of  the  Elbe.  They  are  there  divided  into  two 
well  marked  groups— (a)  red  gneiss,  covered  by  (b)  grey 
gneiss.  According  to  G  umbel  the  former  (called  by  him 
the  Bojan  gneiss)  may  be  traced  as  a  distinct  formation 
associated  with  granite,  but  with  very  few  other  kinds 
of  crystalline  or  schistose  rocks,  while  the  latter  (termed 
•he  Hercynian  gneiss)  consists  of  gneiss  with  abundant 
interstratification  of  many  other  schistose  rocks,  grapflitic 
limestone,  and  serpentine.  The  Hercynian  gneiss  is 
overlaid  by  mica-schist,  above  which  comes  ft  vast  mass 
of  argillaceous  schists  and  shales.  G umbel  some  years  ago 
found  in  the  marbles  associated  with  the  younger  gneiss 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  organism  of  the  same  genus  as 
the  Jfozoon  of  Canada,  to  which  reference  will  immediately 
be  made.  He  named  it  Evioon  Bavaricum.  More  recently 
a  similar  substance  was  obtained  in  the  Archaean  «cnes  of 
Bohomia,  and  named  by  Fritsch  Eozoon  Bohemicum. 

America. — In  North  America  Archaean  rocks  cover  a 
large  part  of  the  continent  from  the  Arctic  Circle  south- 
wards to  the  great  lakes.'  They  appear  likewise,  as  in 
F.urope,  along  the  central  parts  of  prominent  mountain 
chains,  as  in  the  Rocky  Mountaio  range  and  that  of  the 
Appalachians.  They  have  been  carefully  studied  in  Canada, 
where  the  late  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  Dominion,  estimated  their  depth  at  about 
30,000  feet,  but  neither  their  top  nor  their  base  can  there 
bo  found.  Ho  named  them  the  Laurentian  system  from 
their  abundant  development  along  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  have  been  divided  into  two  series— (1) 
4  lower  formation  more  than  20,000  feet  thick,  consisting 
chiefly  of  granitic,  orthochtso  gneiss,  with  bands  of  quartz- 
rock,  schists,  iron-ore,  and  limestone ;  nod  (2)  an  upper 
formation  fully  10,000  feet  thiok,  composed  also,  for  the 
most  part,  of  gneiss,  but  marked  by  tho  occurrence  of 
hands  of  Labrador  felspar,  as  well  as  schist,  iron-ore,  and 
limestone.  The  upper  division  has  been  stated  to  lie  un- 
conformable on  the\  lower.  Mr  Solwyn,  however,  lias 
recently  pointed  out  that  this  is  almost  certainly  not  the 
case,  but  that  the  limestone-bearing  series  rests  conformably 
upon  a  massive  granitoid  gneiss,  to  which  he  would  restrict 
the  term  Laurautian,  classing  the  limestones  in  the  nest  or 
Huronian  system  (Nat.  Hitt.  Soc  Montreal,  Feb.  1879). 

In  one  of  tho  Laurentian  limestones  of  Canada,  speci- 
mens have  been  found  of  n  remarkable  mixture  of 
calcite  and  serpentine.  These  minerals  are  arranged  in 
alternate  layers,  the  calcite  forming  the  main  framework 
of  the  substance  with  the  serpentine  (sometimes  lognnite, 
pycoxene,  &c.)  disposed  in  thin,  wavy,  inconstant  layers,  as 
if  filling  up  flattened  cavities  in  the  calcareous  mass.  So 
different  from  any  ordinary  mineral  segregation  with  which 
he  was  acquainted  did  this  arrangoment  appear  to  Logan, 
that  he  was  led  to  regard  the  substance  as  probably  of 
organic  origin.  This  opinion  was  adopted,  and  the  structure 
nf  the  supposed  fossil  was  worked  out  in  elaborate  detail  by 
Dr  DawBon  of  Montreal,  who  pronounced  the  organism  to 
1ms  the  remains' of  a  massive  forominifer  which  he  called 
Eozoon,  and  which  he  believed  must  have  grown  in  large 
thick  sheets  over  the  sce-bottbm.  This  opinion  was  con- 
firmed by  Dr  W.  B.  Carpenter,  who  from  a  large  suite  of 
additional  and  better  preserved  specimens,  described  a 
system  of  internal  canals  having  the  characters  of  those  in 
true  foramini feral  structures.  (See  Foraminieera.)  Other 
observers,  notably  Profrsors  King  and  Rowney  of  Galway 
and  Mdbius  of  Kiel,  hrve  opposed  the  organic  nature  of 
Eozo-m,  and  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  supposed 
canals  and  passages  are  merely  infiltration  veinings  of  ser 
pontine  in  the  cilcitc.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  "  canal 


system  "  is  not  filled  with  serpentine  but  with  dolomite, 
which  seema  to  alio*  that  the  cavities  must  have  existed 
before  either  dolomite  or  terpentine  were  introduced  into 
the  substance.  Dr  Carpenter  contends  that  the  disposition 
of  these  passages  to  his  decalcified  specimens  is  very  regular, 
and  quite  unlike  aoy  mineral  infiltration  with  which  he  is 
acquainted. 

The  opinion  of  the  organic  nature  of  Eozoon  has  been 
supposed  to  receive  support  from  the  large  quantity  of 
graphite  found  throughout  the  Archaean  rocks  of  Canada 
and  the  northern  parte  of  the  United  States.  This  mineral 
occurs  partly  in  veins,  but  chiefly  disseminated  in  scales 
and  laminaj  in  the  limestones  and  as  independent  layers. 
Dr  Dawson  estimates  the  aggregate  amount  of  it  in 
one  band  of  limestone  in  the  Ottawa  district  as  not  less 
than  from  20  to  30  feet,  and  he  thinks  it  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  siy  that  there  is  as  much  carbon  in  the 
Laurentian  as  in  equivalent  areas  of  the  Carboniferous 
system.  He  compares  some  of  the  pure  bands  of  graphite 
to  beds  of  coal,  and  maintains  that  no  other  source  for  their 
origin  can  be  imagined  than  the  dooxidation  of  carbonic  acid 
by  living  phnts.  In  the  largest  of  three  beds  of  graphite 
at  St  John  he  has  found  what  he  considers  may  be  fibrous 
structure  indicative  of  the  existence  of  land-plants. 

Still  further  evidence  in  favour  of  organized  existence 
during  Archaean  time  in  the  North  American  area  has  been 
adduced  from  the  remarkably  thick  and  nbnndant  masses 
of  iron  ore  associated  with  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Dr  Sterry  Hunt  has  called  atten- 
tion to  these  ores  as  proving  the  precipitation  of  iron  by 
decomposing  vegetation  during  the  Laurentian  period  on  a 
more  gigantic  scale  than  at  any  subsequent  geological  epoch.1 
Some  of  the  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ranged  up  to  200  feet 
in  thickness.  Large  niasses  also  of  haematite  and  titanifer- 
ous  iron,  as  well  as  of  iron  sulphides,  occur  in  the  Canadian 
Archaean  series.  These  -  great  bands  of  iron  ore  run 
southward,  and  form  an  important  feature  in  the  economic 
geology  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Union. 

Above  the  Laurentian  rocks  in  tho  region  of  Lake  Huron 
lies  a  vast  mass  of  slates,  conglomerates,  limestones,  and 
quartz-rocks,  attaining  a  depth  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
feet.  They  ore  termed  Huronian.  No  fossils  have  yet 
been  found  in  them ;  but  they  must  bo  much  younger  than 
the  Laurentian  rocks,  on  which  they  rest  unconformably, 
cud  from  which  they  have  been  in  part  at  least  derived. 

II.  PALEOZOIC. 

Under  the  general  term  of  Primary  or  Palaeozoic  are  now 
included  all  the  older  sedimentary  formations  containing 
organic  remains,  up  to  the  top  of  what  is  termed  the 
Permian  system.    These  rocks  consist  mainly  of  sandy  and 
muddy  sediment  with  occasional  intercalated  zoneefof  lime- 
stone.   They  everywhere  bear  witness  to  comparatively 
shallow  water  and  the  proximity  of  land.    Their  frequent 
alternations  of  sandstone,  shale,  conglomerate,  and  other 
detrital  materials,' their  abundant,  rippled,  and  sun-cracked, 
surfaces  marked  often  with  burrows. and  trails  of  wormaj 
ns  well  as  the  prevalent  character  of  their  organic  remains^ 
show  that  they  must  have  been  deposited  in  areas  of  slowl 
subsidence,  bordering  continental  or  insular  masses  of  land] 
As  regards  the  organisms  of  which  they  have  preserved  the 
caste,  the  Palaeozoic  rocks,  as  far  as  the  present  evidence 
goes,  may  be  grouped  into  two  divisions — an  older  and  a 
newer : — the  former  distinguished  more  especially  by  the 
abundance  of  its  graptolitic,  trilobitic,  and  brachiopodous 
fauna,  and  by  the  absence  of  vertebrate  remains;  the  latter 
by  the  number  and  variety  of  its  fishes  and  amphibians,  the 
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of  graptolitea  and  trilobites, 
togamic  terrestrial  flora. 


in  J  the  abundance  of  its  cryptogamic 

Qmmmkum. 

This  name  was  applied  by  Sedgwick  to  the  rocks  of 
Nr>rth  Wales  (Cambria),  where  he  first  investigated  them. 
Their  base  is  there  nowhere  seen,  so  that,  though  they 
attain  a  great  depth,  tome  part  of  their  total  mass  must  be 
concealed  from  view.  They  pass  up  continuously  into  the 
base  of  the  Silurian  system  Considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed,  and  still  continues,  as  to  the  line  where 
the  upper  limit  of  the  Cambrian  system  should  be  drawn. 
Murchison  contended  that  this  line  should  be  placed  below 
tho  strata  where  a  trilobitic  aud  brachiopodous  fauna  begins, 
and  that  these  strata  cannot  be  separated  from  the  overly- 
ing Silurian  system.  lie  therefore  included  in  the  Cambrian 
only  the  barren  grits  and  slates  of  the  Longmynd,  Harlech, 
and  Llnnberia.  Sedgwick,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  on 
carrying  the  line  up  to  the  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks. 
He  thus  left  these  formations  as  alone  constituting  the 
Silurian  system,  and  massed  all  the  Lower  Silurian  in  his 
Cambrian  system.  Murchison  worked  out  the  stratigraphi- 
cal  order  of  succession  from  above,  and  chiefly  by  help  of 
organic  remains.  Ho  advanced  from  where  the  superposi- 
tion of  the  rocks  is  clear  and  undoubted,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  geology  ascertained  that  the  "  transi- 
tion-rocks "  of  the  older  geologists  could  be  arranged  into 
tones  by  means  of  characteristic  fossils  as  satisfactorily  as 
the  Secondary  formations  had  been  classified  in  a  similar 
manner  by  William  Smith  Year  by  year,  as  lie  found  his 
Silurian  types  of  life  descend  farther  and  farther  into  lower 
deposits,  he  pushed  backward  the  limits  of  his  Silurian 
system  In  this  he  was  supported  by  the  general  consent 
of  geologists  and  palaeontologists  all  over  the  world.  Sedg- 
wick, on  tho  other  hand,  attacked  the  problem  rather  from 
the  point  of  stratigraphy  and  geological  structure.  Though 
he  had  collected  fossils  from  many  of  the  rocks  of  which  bo 
had  made  out  the  true  order  of  succession  in  North  Wales, 
he  allowed  them  to  lie  for  years  unexamined.  Meanwhile 
Murchison  had  studied  the  prolongations  of  some  of  the 
same  rocks  into  Sonth  Wales,  and  hod  obtained  from  them 
the  abundant  suite  of  organic  remains  which  characterized 
his  Lower  Silurian  formations.  Similar  fossils  were  found 
abundantly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America. 
Naturally  the  classification  proposed  by  Murchison  was 
adopted  all  over  the  world.  As  he  included  in  his  Silurian 
system  the  oldest  rocks  containing  a  distinctive  fauna  of 
trilobitea  and  brachiopod*,  the  earliest  foesiliferous  rocks 
ware  everywhere  classed  as  Silurian,  and  the  name  Cambrian 
was  discarded  by  geologists  of  other  countries  as  indicative 
of  a  more  ancient  series  of  deposits  not  characterized  by 
peculiar  organic  remains,  and  therefore  not  capable  of  being 
elsewhere  satisfactorily  recognised.  Barrande,  investigat- 
ing the  moat  ancient  foesiliferous  rocks  of  Bohemia,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  tho  "  Primordial  Zone  *  a  group  of 
strata  underlying  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  and  containing  a 
peculiar  and  characteristic  suite  of  trilobitea.  He  classed 
it,  however,  with  the  Silurian  aystem,  and  Murchison 
adopted  the  term,  grouping  under  it  ths  lowest  dark  slates 
which  in  Wales  and  the  border  English  counties  contained 
some  of  the  sanfe  early  forms  of  life. 

Investigations  during  the  last  twelve  years,  however, 
chiefly  by  the  late  Mr  Salter  and  Mr  Hicks,  have  brought 
to  light  •  mnch  more  abundant  fauna  from  the  so-called 
primordial  rocks  of  Wales  than  they  were  supposed  to 
possess.  Those  fossils  were  found  to  be  in  large  measure 
distinct  from  those  in  the  undoubted  Lower  Silurian  rocks. 
Thus  the  question  of  tho  proper  base  of  the  Silurian  system 
was  re-opemJ,  and  the  claims  of  the  Cambrian  system  to  a 


great  upward  extension 
Hut  these  claims  could 


forcibly  urged  than 
now  be  urged  on  pahcontologicaf 
evidence  such  as  had  never  before  been  produced.  Accord- 
ingly there  has  arisen  a  general  desire  among  the  geologists, 
of  Britain  to  revise  the  nomenclature  of  the  older  rocks. 
Though  as  yet  a  common  accord  of  opinion  has  not  beeii 
reached,  there  seems  a  strong  probability  that  ultimately  tho 
boundary  line  botween  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems 
will  be  drawn  above  the  primordial  zone  along  the  base 
of  the  great  Arenig  group  or  Lower  Llandcilo  rocks  of 
Murchison.  All  his  Silurian  strata  of  older  date  than  these 
rocks  will  be  classed  as  Cambrian. 

According  to  this  classification,  the  Cambrian  system,  as 
developed  in  North  Walea  and  the  border  English  counties, 
consists  of  purple,  reddish-grey,  and  green  slates,  grits,  sand- 
stones, and  conglomerates.  Its  true  base  is  nowhere  seen, 
yet  even  the  visible  mass  of  strata  baa  been  estimated  to 
reach  the  enormous  thickness  of  25,000  feet  By  far 
the  larger  part  of  this  vast  depth  of  rock  is  unfossiliferoua. 
Indeed  it  is  only  in  some  bands  of  the  upper  6000  feet,  or 
thereabouts,  that  fossils  occur  plentifully.  By  fossil  evi- 
dence the  Cambrian  ayetem  may  be  divided  into  Lower  aod 
Upper,  and  each  of  these  sections  may  be  further  subdivided 
into  two  groups,  as  in  the  following  table : — 

t  -  1  *•  Tremadoc  aVee. 

Cambrian  )  uPI*r-  j  8.  Lingula  flags, 
of  Wales.  ) ,         j  2.  Meneviaa  group. 

1  J  1.  Harlech  ami  Longwyud  group. 

1.  Harlech  awl  Lo*gmytul  Oroup.  —This  in  dudes  'purple,  red, 
and  grey  flag*,  sandstones,  sod  slates,  with  conglomerate!.  These 
strstasttaiu  *  great  thickness,  estimated  at  4000  left  In  South  Wales, 
bat  more  than  8000  in  North  Wales.  They  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  nearly  barren  of  organic  remains ;  bat  in  recent  years,  chiefly 
through  the  researches  of  Mr  Hick*  at  St  Davids,  they  have  yielded 
a  tolerably  abundant  fauna,  consisting  of  SO  species.  Among  these 
are  16  species  of  trilobite  {ParaJaridt*.  PluUmia,  Wcradimn,  i'alao- 
P'jge,  Ajnottut,  Cmocorypke),  four  annelides  (ArtniculiUi),  a 
aiK>nge  (ProUnjxmgia),  five  brachiopod*  {Ditcina,  Lingulclla),  tw» 
pteropod*  (TAoa),  kc.  Many  cf  the  surfaces  of  the  strata  in  some 
part*  of  this  group  are  marked  with  ripples,  son-creeks,  and  rein- 
pitting*  as  well  as  with  trails  of  worms— indicative  of  shsllow- 
water  and  shore-conditions  of  deposit  1 4  of  the  90 1 
log  to  Mr  Etheridge,  F.K.S-,  pass  up  into  tho  | 
and  7  continue  into  the  Lingula  flags. 

2.  Mrnrnan  Group.  —This  subdivision  ha*  been  proposed  for  a 
series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  with  dark-bins  slates  and  flag*, 
dark-grey  flags  and  groy  grits,  which  are  seen  near  St  David's. 
(Menevia),  where  they  attain  a  depth  of  about  600  feet.  They  pas* 
down  conformably  into  the  Harlech  group  with  which,  as  just 
stated,  they  are  connected  by  1 4  specie*  in  common.  The  Menevian 
beds  have  yielded  upward*  of  60  species  of  fossils,  of  which  34 
are  confined  to  the  Menevian,  while  18  pas*  op  into  the  lower 
Lingula  flag*.  Among  these  the  trilobite*  are  specially  prominent. 
Soma  of  them  attained  a  great  size,  ParadoxuUt  Daxutit  being 
nearly  two  feet  long.  But  with  these  were  mingled  other*  of 
diminutive aize.  It  is  noteworthy  also,  as  Mr  11  icks  ha*  [minted  out, 
that  while  the  trilobite*  had  attained  their  maximum  aize  at  this, 
early  period,  they  are  represented  among  the  older  Cambrian  rocka 
by  geuera  indicative  of  almost  every  stage  of  development,  "  from 
the  little  Ayxatttu  with  two  rings  in  the  thorax,  and  JlicrodiKus 
with  four,  to  Erinnyi  with  twenty-four,"  while  blind  genera  occur 
together  with  those  having  the  largest  eyes.1  Upwards  of  30 
specie*  of  trilobite*  have  been  obtained  from  the  Menevian  beds, 
the  genera  Agnotiu*  (7  species),  Cmocoryph*  (7  species),  and  Para- 

being  specially  characteristic  Four  specie*  of  sponges  {Pro- 
'  and  some  annelide-tracka  likewise  occur.  The  mollosra 
are  represented  by  6  specie*  of  brachiopod*  of  the  genera  Ditcina, 
LinguhUa,  and  Oboltlla;  5  pteropod*  (Theca)  have  hern  met  with. 
The  earliest  entoniostreca  (Eniomu) And  the  first  cyatideau  {Proto- 
ryjf  :/>.»)  yet  discovered  occur  in  the  Menevian  fauna. 

8.  Lingula  float. — These  strata,  consisting  of  bluUh  and  black 
date*  and  flags,  with  bands  of  grey  flags  and  sandstones,  attain  in 
some  parte  of  Wales  a  thickness  of  more  than  5O0O  feet  They 
received  their  nam*  from  the  discovery  by  Mr  E.  Davis  (18461  of 
vast  number*  of  a  Lingula  \LinguUlU  Larini)  in  come  of  their 
layer*.  They  rest  conformably  »non,  and  pass  down'  into,  the 
Menevian  bedi  below  them,  and  likewise  gradusU  into  the  Tre- 
msdoc group  above.    They  are  distinguished  by  a  characteristic 
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suits  (78  specie*)  of  organic  remains.  Tbe  trilobites  include  the 
nnm  Afnottut,  A  nupolcmut,  CeHocargpKe,  OUxloaphalut,  A'rmnjri, 
Minus,  and  ParadoxuUt.  The  earliest  phvllopods  Wyhtenacmrit) 
ud  heteropodi  <  Bellcrephon)  occur  in  these  beds.  The  brachtopods 
iuc'ude  erects*  of  LingUctlo  li.  Zteruu),  Ihsrina,  OMtlla,  and 
Orlkis.  The  peeropods  are  represented  by  thrre  epocies  of  a. 
Several  anneUdes  (CruzsVuss)  tad  polyzoa  ( FenetUH  ,• |  likewise  occar. 

According  to  a  careful  census  by  Mr  £theridge,  the  LinguU 
flags  may  Be  grouped  into  three  zones,  each  characterized  by  a 
peculiar  assemblage  of  organic  remains.  The  fewer  division 
contain*  87  specie*,  of  which  9  an  peculiar  to  tt  The  middle  M 
luu  yielded  6  species,  S  of  which  (Ctnocarftpk;  Uictphila  and 
LinguUUn  Daviiii)  pan  down  into  tbe  lower  division,  1  IKulorgia 
cingulata)  into  the  upiier,  and  2  [Lingula  tquamom  and  Bciltro- 
yltoa  CauibrtHtU)  are  peculiar.  Tbe  upper  zone  has  yielded  40 
species.  Of  these  S  pan  up  into  the  Tremadoc  beds,  while  2 
( LiMfuJdla  itfii ami  L.  («i  un|  oontiauc  on  into  the  Arenig (Troup. 

4.  Trcmadoc  Slate*. — This  name  was  given  by  Sedgwick  to  a 
group  of  dark  grey  slates,  ubont  1000  feet  thick,  found  near 
Tretnadoe  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  traceable  thence  to  Dolgelly. 
Their  importance  as  a  geological  formation  was  not  recognired 
until  the  discovery  of  a  remarkably  abundant  and  varied  fauna  in 
them.  They  contain  the  earliest  criuoula,  star-babra,  Israelii- 
lira  nebs,  and  cephalopoda  yet  found.  The  trilobites  embrace  14 
grnera,  among  which,  besides  some,  as  Agaaltus,  ConoeoriipJu,  and 
OltMitt,  fonnd  in  the  Ungate  flags,  we  aieet  for  the  first  time  with 
Atgcliita,  Ampku*,  Chururui,  A'cxmtut,  A'iabe,  Ogiigia,  Ptilo- 

brachiopods  appear  which  occur  in  tbe  Lingula  flags,  OrAU 
Camxmi  and  LmgnltlJa  ttoviiii  being  common  forma  sir  Hicks 
has  described  12  species  of  lauiellibranelia  from  the  Trcmadoc  beds 
of  Ramsay  Island  and  St  davids,  belonging  to  the  genera  CUttc- 
ttc-iita,  Palcearca,  Giyptarot,  DariHin,  and  ModiolcjtsU.  Tlte  cepha- 
lopods  are  represented  by  Ortheccrnt  icriceum  and  Cyrioccrat 
prmox ;  the  pterepod*  hy  Tliaa  DavidiL  T.  eperculata,  and  Conn- 
Uuria  Homfrmyii  tbe  echinoderms  by  a  beautiful  star  fish  (Falat- 
Urina  rammgciuu)  and  by  a  crinoid  (AeaebocrtNtu  CambtxntCt}.1 

Careful  analysis  of  the  fossils  yielded  by  the  Trcmadoc 
beds  suggests  a  division  of  this  formation  into  two  zones. 
According  to  a  census  by  Mr  Etheridge,  the  Lower  Tremadoc 
rooks  lave  yielded  id  all  56  species,  of  which  9  pass  down 
into  the  Lingula  flags  and  10  ascend  into  the  Upper 
Tremadoc  zone,  31  being  peculiar.  The  Upper  Tremadoc 
beds  contain,  as  at  present  ascertained,  33  species,  of  which 
'J  ore  peculiar,  and  13  or  possibly  15  pass  op  into  the 
Arenig  group.  It  is  at  tin  top  of  the  Upper  Tremadoc 
strati  that  the  line  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems  is  here  drawn.  According  to  Professor  Ramsey, 
there  is  evidence  of  a  physical  break  at  the  top  of  the 
Tremadoc  beds  of  Wales,  so  that  on  a  large  scale  the  next 
succeeding  or  Arenig  strata  repose  unconformable  upon 
everything  older  than  themsel  res.   Mr  Etheridge  also  Bhowa 

about  7  per  cent  of'the  fossils  of  the  one  series  passing 
over  into  the  other.  Out  of  184  known  Arenig  species,  not 
more  than.  13  are  common  to  the  Tremadoc  beds  underneath. 
Besides  these  important  facts  the  character  of  the  Arenig 
fauna  strongly  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  formations 
below,  and  further  supports  the  line  of  division  here 
adopted  between  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian  systems. 

In  the  north-west  of  Scotland  a  mass  of  reddish-brown 
and  chocolate-coloured  sandstone  nod  conglomerate  (at  least 
8000  feet  thick  in  the  Loch  Torridon  district)  lies  uncon- 
fonnably  upon  the  fundamental  gneiss  in  nearly  horizontal 
or  gently  inclined  beds.  It  rises  into  picturesque  groups 
of  mountains  which  stand  out  as  striking  monuments  of 
denudation,  seeing  that  tbe  truncated  ends  of  their  com- 
ponent flat  strata  can  be  traced  even  from  a  distance  forming 
parallel  bars  aba?  the  slopes  and  precipices.  The  denuda- 
tion mast  have  been  considerable  even  in  early  Silurian 
times,  for  the  sandstones  are  unconformably  overlaid  by 
quartfrrocks  and  limestones  containing  Lower  Siluriau 
fossils.  No  trace  of  organic  remains  of  any  kind  has  been 
fonnd  in  the  red  sandstones  themselves.  They  were  at  one 
time  regarded  as  Old  Red  Sandstone,  though  Macculloch, 
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and  afterwards  Hay  Cunuingham,  pointed  out  that  they 
underlie  parts  of  the  schistose  rocks  of  the  northern  Higlt? 
lands.  The  discovery  by  Mr  C.  W.  Peach  of  Lower  Siluriau 
shells  in  the  overlying  limestones  showed  that  the  massive 
red  sandstones  of  western  llo is  and  Sutherland  could  not 
oo  paralleled  with  those  of  the  eastern  tracts  of  those 
counties,  but  must  be  of  older  dare  than  part  of  the  Llnn- 
deilo  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  Sir  R.  MureLison 
classed  them  as  Cambrian— an  identification  which  Las 
much  support  in  the  Ulhological  resemblance  between  these 
rocks  of  the  north-west  Highlands  and  much  of  the  Lower 
Cambrian  system  of  Wales. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland  masses  of  purplish,  red,  and 
green  slialc.%  slates,  grits,  quartz-rocks,  aud  schists  occupy 
a  considerable  area  aud  attain  a  depth  of  1 1,000  feet  with- 
out revealing  their  base,  while  their  top  is  covered  by  un- 
conformable formations  (Lower  Silurian  and  Lower  Carboni- 
ferous). They  have  yielded  Oldhamia,  described  originally 
as  o  serlnlarian  zoophyte,  but  now  regarded  by  many 
palaeontologists  as  an  alga;  also  numerous  burrows  and 
trails  of  annelides  (Hiitioderwta  Hibernian*,  Arenieoliit* 
didpntis,  A.  tpartu*,  Hanghtonia  pcecila).  No  Upper 
Cambrian  forms  have  been  met  with  in  these  Irish  rocks, 
which  are  therefore  placed  with  the  Lower  Cambrian,  the 
unconformability  at  their  top  being  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  interval  required  for  the  deposition  of  the  intervening 
formations  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  as  in  the 
north-west  of  Scotland.  Some  portions  of  the  Irish  Cam- 
brian series  havo  been  intensely  metamorphosed  Thus  on 
the  Howth  coast  they  appear  as  schists  and  quartz-rocks; 
in  Wexford  they  pass  into  gneiss  and  granite.  In  West 
Gal  way  Mr  Kinahan  has  described  a  vast  mass  of  schists, 
quartz-rocks,  and  limestones  (8000  feet  and  upwards)  pass- 
ing up  into  schistose,  hornblendic,  and  unaltered  rocks  con- 
taining Llandeilo  fossils,  and  he  agrees  with  Griffith  and 
King  in  regarding  these  as  probably  Cambrian.  He  suggests 
that  they  are  Upper  Cambrian,  which  would  imply  that 
Upper  Cambrian  rocks  pass  conformably  into  the  Llandeilo 
formation  without  the  occurrence  of  the  thick  Arenig  rocks 
of  Wales.  In  a  difficult  country,  however,  broken  by  faults 
and  greatly  metamorphosed,  an  unconformability  might 
easily  escape  detection. 

Continental  Europe. — According  to  the  classification 
adopted  by  M,  Barrande,  the  older  Palceozoic  rocks  »( 
Europe  suggest  an  early  division  of  the  area  of  this  ooni 
tinent  ioto  two  regions  or  provinces,— a  northern  province, 
embracing  the  British  Islands,  and  extending  through  North 
Germany  into  Scandinavia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into 
Russia  on  the  other,  and  a  central-European  province, 
including  Bohemia,  Franco,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia. 

Bohemia. — The  classic  researches  of  M.  Barrande  have 
!  given  to  the  oldest  fossil  if  trous  rocks  of  Bohemia  on  exlraj 
ordinary  interest  He  has  made  known  the  existence  there 
of  a  remarkable  suite  of  organic  remains  representative  of 
those  which  characterize  the  Cambrian  rocks  of  Britain.' 
At  the  base  of  the  geological  formations  of  that  region  lie 
the  Arcluenn  gneisses  already  described  These  are  over- 
laid by  vast  masses  of  schists,  conglomerates,  quartziteaj 
elates,  and  igneous  rocks,  which  have  been  more  or 
less  metamorphosed,  and  are  singularly  barren  of  orgauio 
remains,  though  some  of  them  have  yielded  traces  of  aiiuev 
lides.  They  pass  up  into  certain  grey  and  green  fissile 
shales,  in  which  tbe  earliest  well-marked  fossils  occur.  Tha 
organic  contcuts  of  this  zone  (£tage  C)  form  what  M. 
Barrande  terms  his  primordial  fauna,  which  contains  40  of 
more  species,  of  which  27  are  trilobites,  belonging  to  the 
characteristic  Cambrian  genera — Paradaxidet  (12),  J?n<#- 
tut  (5),  Conoooryplte  (4),  Elliptoeephaiun  (2),  Hylrocrykal** 
(2),  Aritmellu*' (\),  Sao  (1).  Not  a  single  species  of  ariy 
one  of  these  genera,  save  Ajnottut  (of  which  4  si>ccic* 
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nppsar  in  the  second  fauna),  has  bcea  found  by  M .  Barrande 
higher  than  bis  primordial  zone.  Among  other  organ  Urn* 
in  Ui.it  priaiordial  fauna,  the  bracLiopodi  are  represented 
by  2  species  (Orthit  and  VrUcuia),  tin  (Oerapud*  by  & 
(Tkeca),  aad  the  echiooderuis  by  5  cy&tidoaas. 
.  ^WiMw'.L— In  Norway  the  vast  masses  of  Archieaa 
goois  (TeUamsrk)  an  overlaid  by  schists,  red  sandstones, 
and  conglomerates.  These  are  termed  the  Sparegmite 
formation,  and  have  hitherto  proved  barren  of  fossils. 
They  are  covered,  however,  by  bed*  containing  Diciyonema 
iVornaytcaisa,  which  may  represent  the  primordial  tone  of 
Barrande.  In  Sweden  the  sparagm  i te.  formation  has  been 
more  productive  of  organ  Lc  remains.  It  is  there  represeatod 
by  a  sandy  zone  not  snore  than  60  or  60  feet  thick — a  poor 
equivalent  for  the  grant  mass  of  strata  in  the  Cambrian 
system  of  Wales.  It  was  originally  termed  the  Reaio 
Fucoidm-um  by  Angelin,  front  the  fweo 
it  In  mors  recent  years,  however,  its  list  of 
mams  has  been  considerably  increased ;  12  species  of  plants, 
chiefly  facet  ds,  bat  including  some  (i'ophyUm)  of  higher 
grade,  9  species  of  nnnelides,  4  brachiopods,  a  pteropod,  a 
bryosoae,  n  coral,  a  erinoid,  and  a  sponge  have  been 
obtained.  Above  the  strata  containing  these  organisms 
comes  a  zone  which  has  yielded  77  species  of  primordial 
tritabite*,  including  the  genera  Agwrnttu  (19  species), 
ciryphe  (13),  OlenuM  (21),  P<irado**l<*  (9). 

North  America.— Rock-  corresponding  in 
in  the  general  character  of  their  organic  contents  with  the 
( \tmbrcan  formations  of  Britain  have  been  rocogniecd  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Tber 
appear  in  Newfoundland,  whence,  ranging  by  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  they  enter  Canada,  the  northern  parts 
of  New  York,  Vermont,  and  eastern  Massachusetts.  They 
rise  again  along  the  Appalachian  ridge,  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  Georgia.  West- 
wards from  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they 
have  been  found  in  many  places,  they  reappear  from  under 


the  Secondary  and  younger  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  They  have  been  divided  by  American  geo- 
logists into  two  formations — (1)  Acadian,  a  mass'  (2000 
feet)  of  grey  and  dark  shales  and  some  sandstones;  and  (2) 
Potsdam  (or  Georgian),  which  attains  in  Newfoundland  a 
depth  of  5600  feet,  bntthhfi  away  westward  end  southward 
tlD  in  the  valley  of  the  St  Lawrence,  where  it  was  stedied 
by  Logan  and  his  associates  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
CWda,  it  is  only  from  300  to  600  feet  thick. 
Among  the  organic  remains  of  the  North  American 
as  ts  appear  in  many  of  the 
of  higher  vegetation.  Th 
ion  has  yielded  primordial  trilobites  of  the  genera 
Paradoxidet,  Conocoryplie,  Agnositu,  ami  seme  others  \ 
brachiopods  of  ths  genera  LingultUa,  -Piscina,  OboleBa,  and 
OriAu;  and  several  kinds  of  annelide-tracks.  The  Potsdam 
rocks  contain  a  few  sponges,  the  earliest  forms  of  graptolite, 
soma  brachiopods,  including,  besides  the,  genera  in  the 
Acadian  beds,  Obdtt*,  Ca/nardla,  and  Orthirina  ;  some 
pteropods  (Hyditu  or  Tkeea)  ;  two  species  of  Orfctoesrm  j 
annetide  tracks;  trilobites  of  the  genera  Conocoryphe, 
DiMteeplalm*,  OUnMim,  Ptyekatpu,  Vharioct- 
Agtupi*,  and  TUmntm. 
M.  Barrande  has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  uni- 
formity of  character  ia  the  organic  remains  of  his  primordial 
aone  over  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America.  He  pub- 
lished in  1871  the  subjoined  table,  to  show  how  close  is  the 
parallelism  between  the  proportions  ia  which  the  different 
classes  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  represented.1 

1  TrUctitm,  Vragas,  1871,  p.  196.    Sine*  ttw  potneaUaa  of  tats  . 
table  th*  plug  if  of  research  fcaa  Inert  md  ths  somber  of  fpscita  from 
he  rwwral  fade*  of  the  primordial  fssaa  he*  act 
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lite  important  system  of  rocks  next  to  be  described  was 
first  investigated  by  ths  late  Sir  R.  Marchison  in  Wales  and 
the  bordering  counties  of  England.  He  found  it  to  be  char 
developed  over  the  tract  once  inhabited  by  the 
acient  British  tribe,  and  ho  thence  chose  the 

down  conformably  into  the  Trcmsdoc  slates  at  the 
top  of  the  Cambrian  series,  and  is  covered  conformably  by 
the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Cheat  Britain. — In  the  typical  area  where  Mnrchisous 
discoveries  were  first  made  he  found  the  SOnrian  rocks 
divisible  into  two  great  and  well-marked  aeries,  which  he 
termed  Lower  and  Upper.  This  classification  has  been  f  onnd 
to  hold  good  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  The  subjoined 
table  shows  the  present  arrangement  and  nomenclature  of 
the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Silurian  i 


Mlunan. 


7.  Ludlow  group    _  1,660 

ft.  Wenlocx  gronp.   1,800 

6.  Upper  Llandovery  group   1,500 

4,  liower  Llandovery  group   „  1,000 

8.  OaJa  aad  Cared  oc  troop  ....„„_  8,000 


8.  Uaadeik)  grata)  _  „.. 

L  iJcsig  or  Stiper  Stone  group 


A.  Lover  Silurian. 
L  Aremif  or  Stiper  Stone  Group. — These  rocks 
af  dark  elates,  shales,  flags,  and  lands  of 
They  are  abundantly  developed  ia  the  Areaig  m< 
where,  as  originally  described  by  Sedgwick,  they 
mosses  of  associated  porphyry.  Throughout  that  district 
they  have  been  deposited  at  a  time  when  streams  of  lava 
and  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  were  thrown  out  in  great 
quantity  from  submarine  vents.  They  contain  an  abend 
ant  suite  of  organic  remains  (184  species),  of  which  oury 
IS  species  are ,  common  td  the  Tremadoe  beds  below. 
Trilobites  occur  of  the  genera  ^sfwsa,  Agnoiivt,  A  sis  ye, 
Bammdefl,  Omfyment,  Cbeircrtu,  IUctnopwit,  Iltanv*. 
Ogygia,  Phacopt,  and  Trimtdeut,  Three  species  of  ptero- 
pods ((Twrufarra,  There),  18  species  of  brachiopods  [Limf- 
ltfa,  LmgideUa,  Obe/etfa,  Di*-ina,  Sipfumotrrta,  OrtJtU),  % 
lamelhbranchs,  3  gasteropoda,  and  6  oephslopods  have 
been  found,  bat  the  most  abundant  organisms  are  the 
graptolites,  of  which  the  Arenig  rocks  of  St  David's,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  have  yielded  48  species,  which  belong  to 
20  genera,  including  Didymograptut,  Tttragrrrptut,  Diplo- 
graptus,  Dendrograptvt,  and  CaUograptvt,1  "Altogether 

1  Hfcka,  Quart  Jtmrn.  0*oL  Soc..  nil.  1«7 ;  Heekuuon  and  Lap. 

worth,  Oiid.,  p.  6.15. 
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78  specie}  of  hydrozoa  have  been  obtained  from  tho 
British  Arenig  rocki,  but  none  from  any  older 


This  sudden  and  great  development  of  these  organisms 
gives  a  distinctive  aspect  to  the  Arenig  rocks.  It  con- 
tinues in  the  overlying  Llandeilo  group,  so  that  the 
graptolites  form  in  Britain  a  convenient  character  by 
which  to  mark  oft"  the  Cambrian  from  tho  Lower  Silurian 
fauna. 

2.  Llandeilo  Flag  Group, — Dark  argillaceous  flagstones, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  some  parts  ofteo  calcareous.  These 
beds  were  fust  described  by  Murchison  as  occurring  at 
Llandeilo,  in  Carmarthenshire.  They  reappear  on  the 
coast  of  Pembrokeshire,  and  at  Builth,  in  Radnorshire. 
Up  to  tho  present  time  they  have  yielded  227  species  of 
fossils,-  Of  these  13  are  commou  to  tbe  Arenig  below,  82 
to  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  above,  while  145  are  peculiar. 
The  hydrozoii  are  still  the  most  abundant  forma,  94 
species  being  here  met  with,  no  fewer  than  81  of  theio 
being  confined  to  Llandeilo  rocks,  and  only  9  passing 
down  into  the  Arenig  group  Of  Crustacea  44  species  have 
been  obtained.  These  include  the  characteristic  trilobites 
— Ampyx  nudut,  Ataphvt  tyrannut,  Barrandea  Cordai, 
Calynene  dttjflicata,  C.  Cavtbrentit,  Cheintrut  Sedgwickii, 
0</yjia  Bachii,  Trinndevt  eonemtrient,  T.  Lloydii.  The 
bntchiopoda  number  37  species,  including  the  genera 
Orthit,  Leptama,  Strophpmena,  Lingula,  Siphonotreta. 
The  lamellibranchs  are  represented  by  6  species,  the 
gasteropoda  by  10  (ifurehitonia,  Cydonrma,  Loxonema), 
tbe  beteropoda  by  7  (Bdlerophon),  the  pteropods  by  2 
(Conularia,  Theca),  the  cephalopoda  by  8  (Orthocera*, 
Oyrioccnu). 

A  remarkable  feature  In  the  history  of  the  Llandeilo 
rocks  in  Britain  was  the  outbreak  of  volcanic  action 
abundantly  in  North  Wales  and  in  Cumberland.  Vast 
{•ties  of  bra  and  ashes  were  thrown  out,  which  even  to 
this  day  remain  in  moss  sufficient  to  form  groups  of 


VI.  STBATICIUrilirAl 

by  Atrypa,  Phynehondla,  Ltptana,  Orthit  (many  specie^ 
Slrophomena,  Ditcina,  and  Lingula;  the  lamellibranchs 
by  Modidoptit,  Mytilut,  Palaarra,  Ptrrinea,  Orihonota, 
and  Clenodonta ;  the  gasteropoda  by  Mvrtkitonia,  Plenro- 
tomarut,  Haphitioma,  Cydonema,  Eitomphalttt,  Aladureo, 
opea ;  the  pteropods  by  Oowd<triaf  Pheea,  and  £ccitli- 
ompkalnt;  the  heteropods  by  various  species  of  BdUrophou, 
and  the  cephalopoda  by  many  species  of  Orthoeerat,  with 
forms  of  Cytlocerat  and  Ltluitet. 

4.  Louvr  Llandovery  Group. — In  North  Wales  the  Bala 
beds  about  5  miles  S.E.  of  Bala  Lake  begin  to  be  i 
with  grey  grits,  which  gradually  expand  southwan 
they  attain  a  thickness  of  1 000  feet  in  Booth  Wales. 


until 


roin&i q  in  rn &-53  8 u & c icnt  to  fofiD.  c rou ps  of 
t  hills,  as  Coder  Idris,  Aran  Mowddwy,  the 
and  the  Moelwyns  in  Wales,  and  Helvellyn  and 


Moelwyns  in  Wales,  and  Helvellyn 
Saw  Fell  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland. 

3.  Caradoc  or  Bala  Group. — Under  this  name  are 
placed  the  thick  yellowish  and  grey  sandstones  of  Cacr 
Caradoc  in  Shropshire,  and  the  grey  and  dark  slates,. griti, 
and  sandstones  round  Bala  in  Merionethshire.  In  the 
Shropshire  area  some  of  tho  rocks  are  so  shelly  as  to 
strongly  calcareous.  In  the  Bala  district  the 
sin  two  limestones  separated  by  a  sandy  and 
j  of  rocks ^1400  feet  thick.    The  lower  or  Bala 

bond  over  a  large  area  iq  North  Wales.  It  is  usually 
identified  with  the  Con  is  ton  limestone  of  the  Westmore- 
land region.  The  upper  or  Uiruant  limestone  (10  feet)  is 
more  local  Bands  of  volcanic  tuff  and  large  beds  of 
various  fckitic  lavas  occur  among  the  Bala  beds,  and 
prove  the  contemporaneous  ejection  of  volcauic  products. 
Theso  attain  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  in  the 
Snowdoa  region. 
A  large  suite  of  fossils  has  been  obtained  from  this 
w— the  sponges  represented  by  Spharotpougia 
era ;  the  greptolites  l>y  DipUc/raptut  prittit, 
priodon,  and  G.  SedgmcHi,  &i ;  the  corals 
by  species  »  of  Hdidittt,  Favotitet,  Montieulipora,  Italy- 
titn,  Petraia ;  the  echiuoderms  by  encri  nites  of  the  genera 
Cyaihoerinut  and  Glypiocrinut,  by  cysttdeansof  the  genera 
Mdiinotph<rrita  and  Sphceronitei,  and  by  star-fishes  of  tbe 
genera  PitlfjeaMer  and  Slenatter;  the  ann^lides  by  Serpulittt, 
Tentaculiia,  and  numerous  burrows  and  tracks ;  the  trilo- 
bites by  many  species  of  the  genera  Phaeopt,  Chetrurut, 
Cybdt,  Liehas,  Aeidatpit,  Calymene,  Remopletiridet,  Ata- 
IlUrnui,  Ampyr,  and  Trinucleut ;  the  polyzoa  by 
tdla,  Glaueonome,  and  PtUodidya ;  the  brachiopods 


overlying  rocks  are  well  displayed  near  tbe  town  of  Llan- 
dovery, where  they  contain  some  conglomerate  bands,  aud 
where  Mr  Aveline  detected  an.  unconformability  between 
them  and  the  Bala  group  below  them,  so  that  the  subter- 
ranean movements  had  already  begun,  which  in  Wales 
marked  the  close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  Else 
where  they  seem  to  graduate  downwards  conformably  into 
that  group  They  cover  a  considerable  breadth  of  country 
in  Cardigan  and  Carmarthenshire,  owing  to  the  numerous 
undulations  into  which  they  have  been  thrown.  Their 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  transition  which  they  present 
between  the  fauna  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  for- 
mations. They  have  yielded  in  all  about  128  species  of 
fossils,  whereof  1 1  are  peculiar,  93  are  common  to  tbe 
Bala  group  below,  and  83  pass  up  into  Upper  Llandovery 
rocks  above.  Some  of  the  peculiar  fossils  arc  Nidulitet 
faint,  Meruttlla  cratta,  M.  angvdi/ront,  and  Mvrehitonia 
|  angtdata.  Among  the  forms  which  come  up  from  the 
Bala- group  and  disappear  here  are  the  corals  Hdiolittt 
inteirtinctvt,  Petraia  tubdvplicata,  and  Favotitet  atpera ; 
the  trilobites  Lichen  taxalm  and  IUaenvt  Boumanni ;  the 
brachiopods  Orthit  Adonic*  and  0.  inttdarit ;  the  gastero- 
pods  Mvrehitonia  gyrogonia  and  Cylonema  erelrittria; 
and  the  cepbalopod  Ortkocerat  lenuicindum.  But  many 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  forms  continue  on  into  the  Upper 
Llandovery  beds.  From  the  abundance  of  the  peculiar 
brachiopods  termed  Pentamerut  in  the  Lower,  but  still 
more  in  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks,  these  strata  were 
formerly  grouped  together  under  ♦he  name  of  "I'entamerus 
bedi"  Though  the  same  species  are  found  in  both  divi- 
sions, Pentamerut  oblongvt  is  chiefly  characteristic  of  the 
upper  group  and  comparatively  infrequent  in  the  lower, 
while-  Stricklandixia  (Pentamerut)  lent  abounds  in  the 
lower  but  appears  more  sparingly  in  the  upper. 

The  Lower  Silurian  rock*,  typically  developed  Is  Wales,  extend 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Britain,  though  largely  buried  under  more 
recent  formation*.  Thoy  rise  into  tbehillv  tracts  of  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  where  they  consist  of  the  following  subdivisions 
in  descending  order: 


(Ixwer  Llandovery  not  represented.) 

ConUton  Limestone  and  Sbale  = 

Volcanic  series :  ton's  and  lavas  \ 
without  any  intermixture  of  f 
ordinary  sedimcnUrv  strata  ex- 1  ~ 
cept  at  the  base,  12,000  ft  J 

Skiddaw  Slates,  10,000  or  12,000ft  )  _ 
base  not  seen    J 


Ms  beds. 
Part  of  ! 
of  Llandeilo,  and 
perhaps  part  of 
Arenig  formation. 
[  Arenig,  with  perhaps 
Tremsdix'  and 
Lingnla  Fla^s. 

Apart  from  the  massive  intercalation  of  volcanic  rocks  these 
Bt  rata  present  considerable  lithological  and  pal  won  to  logical  differ- 
ences front  the  typical  subdivision*  in  Wales,  The  Skiddaw  states 
are  black  or  dark-grey  argillaceous,  and  in  acme  beds'anndy  rocks, 
often  much  cleaved  though  seldom  yielding  workable  slates,  some, 
times  soft  and  black  like  Carboniferous  shale.  A  a  a  rule  they  are 
singularly  unfosailiferoos,  but  in  some  of  their  leas  cleaved  and 
altered  portion*  they  havr  yielded  about  40  specie*  of  graptolites 
(chiefly  of  the  genera  lHdymograplut,  Diptograptvt,  Dichtgraptut, 
Trtragraptut,  Pht/llograptus,  and  Climaeograptut)  LingvAa  brttit, 
traces  of  annclides,  a  few  trilobites  {.-fylina,  Agnoitut,  Ataphut, 
fcc),  some  phyllopoda  (Corjeoean'a),  and  remain*  of  plant*  (Bu/he- 
trephit,  fcc).    In  many  place*  the  alatss  have  I 
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with  protrusion!  of  granite,  syenite,  and  other  crystalline  roclu. 
Toward*  the  dose  of  the  long  period  represented  by  the  Bkiddaw 
xUtes,  volcanic  action  manifested  itself,  first  by  intermittent 
showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava  which  were  interstratifJcd  with 
the  ordinary  marine  sediment,  and  then  by  a  more  powerful  and 
continuous  series  of  explosions,  whereby  a  tinge  volcanic  mountain 
or  gmur  "f  "ones  ws«  piled  up  above  the  sea-level.  The  length  of 
time  occupied  by  this  volcanic  episode  in  Cumbrian  geology  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  all  the  Llandeilo  and  nearly  all  the 
Mala  beds  are  absent  here.  The  volcanic  island  slowly  sank  into  a 
sea  where  Bala  organisms  flourished.  Among  these  we  find  inch 
funili.-.r  Bala  species  as  Favorites  fibrosa,  BetioliUs  interstindus, 
CjbcU  verrucosa,  Leptctna  strict*,  Orthis  Acianim,  0.  H/orala,  0. 
tnligraiima,  O.  tiegantula,  0.  porcnla,  and  Strophomena  rkam- 
bouialis.  These  organisms  and  their  associates  gathered  on  the 
submerged  flanks  of  th-  sinking  volcano  into  a  bed  of  limestone — 
the  Coniston  limestone— which  can  still  be  traced  for  many  miles 
through  the  Westmoreland  bills,  as  the  Bala  limeetono  which  it  if 
presents  can  be  followed  through  the  volcanic^racta  of  North  WaW 
The  Coniston  limestone  is  covered  by  certain  flags  and  grits  which 
from  their  organic  remains  are  referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian  aeries. 

In  the  South  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  detailed  researches  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  the  Lower  Silurian  fori 
by  tit*  subjoined  groups  of  strata  in  descending  order; — 

Sandstones  and  conglomerates,  Qirvan  I  _ 

valley   .  {  ~ 

Conglomerates,  grits,  shales,'  and  len- 
ticular bands  of  limestone,  Peebles- 
shire,  Dumfriesshire,  8.W.  Ayr- 
I  2000  ft. 
i  group,  coarse  pebbly  grits  ^ 
^wwka.UOOft 

oSOft 

Lowther  group,  olive,  grey,  and  bine 
shales,  and  sandstones,  4000  ft  ... 
Dalveen  group,  greywacke  and  shale, 
with  band  of  line  conglomerate, 
8500  ft 


t 


wackea  and  grits,  with  occ 
conglomerate  bands  and 
shales,  4500  ft. 

Lower  or  Moffat 
200-400  ft  .... 

Ardwell  group,  brown,  flags,  grey- 
wackea,  and  shales,  sometimes  pur- 
plish snd  red ;  base  not  teen  


As  a  whole  these  strata  are  singularly  barren  of  organic  remains. 
Most  of  the  fossils  which  the  Llandeilo  groups  contain  lie  in  the 
Undi  of  dark  anthracitic  shale  which  have  been  traced  across 


nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  '  These  shales  are  crowded 
with  graptolites  of  recognisable  Llandeilo  forms,  Clinacograptus 
Urttiusculus,  Diployraptus  prist  is,  and  Qraptolithus  Sagittarius 
being  particularly  abundant  Crustacea  are  exceedingly  rare,  bat 
two  phyllopods,  biseinoearis  Brovniana  and  Ptltocharis  aptyehoides, 
occur;  while  from  Dumfriesshire  two  obscure  trilobites  are  referred 
doubtfully  to  Kncrinurut  and  Phacops.  The  vast  thickness  of  sandy, 
gritty,  aud  ahaly  unfossiliforous  strata  is  the  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  tower  Silurian  series  in  the  south  of  Scotland.  The  Caradoc 
or  Bala  group  lies  unconformably  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Llandeilo  rocks.  It  contains  in  the  eastern  districts  some  cal- 
careous conglomerates  which  hare  and  there  swell  out  into  local 
masses  of  limestone.  In  the  south-west  of  Ayrshire  the  limestones 
attain  considerable  dimensions.  In  these  calcareous  bands  numerous 
Caradoc  species  have  been  found,  among  them  duirurus  gelasinarus, 
r  pujvlatus,  with  species  of  Illcenus  and  Asaphus,  OrlMs 
O.  conjinis,  LtpUma  stricea,  Maclurra,  and  such 
i  as  HtiiolUes,  FavosU&i,  Omphyma,  and  Strephodes.  In  the 
south-west  of  Ayrshire  certain  shales  and  sandstones  full  of  Caradoc 
/mails  are  overlaid  with  sandstones,  shales,  and  conglomerates  con- 
taining Pentamerus  oblongus,  A  try  pa  hemisphtriea,  McristeUa 
anyustifrons,  LicKas  laxatus,  Petraia  clongata,  Kidulites  /amis, 
and  numerous  other  fossils  which  indicate  the  horizon  of  the 


Llandovery 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland  consist  mainly  of  crystalline 
gneiss,  mica- schist,  ehlorite-schist,  day-slate,  quartx-rock,  schistose 
flagstone,  and  many  others,  often  much  invaded  by  granite  and 
other  intrusive  masses.  It  wss  st  one  time  supposed  thnt  these 
rocks  all  belonged  to  the  so-called  primary  or  primitive  aeries,  older 
than  any  of  the  fossiliferous  systems:  But  the  discovery  by  Mr  C. 
W.  Peach,  already  referred  to,  that  recognizable  fossils  occur  in  the 
e  of  Durness  in  Suthcrlandahire,  led  Murchison  to  infer 
whole  of  the  overlying  gneieaoee  and  schistose  masses  are 
metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks— a  generalization  which 


the  base  of  tin'*  0u-t  series  of  rocks  masses  of  white  quartz-rock 
are  found  lying  with  a  marked  unconfonnability  upon  the  red 
sandstones  described  in  a  previous  page.  These  quartxoeo  beds  azv 
merely  hardened  and  somewhat  metamorphosed  sandstones ;  they 
still  show  their  original  false-bedding,  and  the  caste  of  sea  weeds 
and  worm-burrows.  They  contain  s  band  of  limestone  which  in 
Aasynt  swells  out  to  a  thickness  of  1000  feet  or  more,  and  can  be 
traced  almost  continuously  from  the  Kyles  of  Sky*  to  the  north 
coast  of  Sutherlandsnire.  Over  these  strata,  in  perfect  conformable 
sequence,  and  with  a  complete  lithological  gradation,  come  quartzose 
flagstone,  dipping  like  the  rocks  below  at  gentle  angles  to  the  south- 
cast  They  become  more  schistose  and  crumpled  as  they  are  traced 
upwards,  until,  after  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet  has  been 
passed  over,  they  begin  to  undulate  in  steep  folds  snd  pass  into  the 
ordinary  schistose  rocks  which  cover  so  much  of  the  Highlands. 
The  gradation  from  the  comparativ 
and  limestones  on  the  west 


sratively  unaltered  lower  quarU-ivJk* 
to  the  intensely  crumpled  crystallise 
on  the  east  can  bo  followed  step  by 
Sutherland 


upper  schists  and  flagstones  i 
Btep  in  numerous  fine  nstural  sections  from  the  l 
to  the  Kyles  of  Skye.  The  proof  is  thus  complete  that  a  vast  mass 
of  schists  and  other  crystalline  rocks  overlies  fossiliferous  limestones 
in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  thererore  becomes  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  determine  the  geological  horizon  of  the  fossils  in  the 
limestones.  This  was  done  by  the  late  Mr  Salter,  who  declared  his 
conviction  that  they  were  unequivocally  Lower  Silurian,  and  bore 
•  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  s  group  of  fossils  from  the  Lower 
Silurian  rocks  of  North  America,  rive  of  the  spades  he  regarded 
as  identical  with  known  American  forms  (Orthocrras  arcuoHraium, 
Halt ;  Orthis  striatula,  Emmons ;  Opkiieta  compacta.  Salt  ;  i/mr- 
ehisonia  gracilis,  Hall ;  M.  beilieincta.  Hall),  4  as  representative,  3 
doubtful,  and  1  new  genus,  found  also  in  Canada.  "  That  this 
truly  North  American  assemblage,"  he  remarks,  "  should  be  found 
in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland  on  the  same  parallel  as  the 
Canadian,— that  species  of  Maclurea  and  Paphistoma,  resembling 
those  of  the  St  Lawrence  basin,  and  Ortkoctrala,  bearing  Largs 
siphuncles  like  those  of  North  America,  Scandinavia,  and  ituaaia, 
should  occur  in  Scotland  and  yet  be  scarcely  known  further  sooth, 
is  at  least  suggestive  of  a  geographical  distribution — perhaps  even 
of  climatal  conditions — not  very  unlike  that  of  more  modern 
times."1  From  this  palaeontologies!  decision  it  follows  that  the 
overlying  schistose  series  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  a  mass  of 
metamorphosed  Silurian  strata.  Examined  in  detail  they  show 
very  unequal  and  sporadic  metamorphiam.  8mm  portions  are 
scarcely  more  changed  than  the  ordinary  grcywackea  and  shales  of 
unaltered  districts.  False- l*d  ding,  pebble-beds,  and  other  common 
features  of  sedimentation  occur  abundantly  throughout  the  whole 
vast  aeries  of  schists.  Hers  and  there  the  metamorpburm  has  be- 
come extreme,  the  rocks  passing  into  coarsely  crystalline  achista 
full  of  garnets,  with  bands  of  hornblende-rock,  actinolite-schist, 
and  other  metamorphic  products,  and  passing  even  into  granitic 
gneiss  and  true  granite.  No  more  convincing  proof  could  be  ob- 
tained that  vast  masses  of  schist  do  not  necessarily  belong  to  an 
azoic  period  of  the  earth's  history,  but  may  hare  been  produced  by 
the  alteration  of  previously  existing  sediments. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  sediments  so  altered  wen  - 
in  all  cases  mere  ordinary  marine  sand  snd  mud.  The  white 
quartz-rocks  were  no  doubt  at  one  time  pure  white  siliceous  i 
the  rounded  grains  of  which  csh  still  be  readily  detected  in  t 
The  quart zoso  flagstones  were  stratified  sand  with  thin  partings  of 
day  or  mud.  The  clay  slates  were  evidently  thick  simulations 
of  mud.  But  the  rocks  containing  a  marked  percentage  of  mag 
nesia,  such  as  chlorite-alate,  actinolite-schist,  hornblende-rock,  kc, 
may  have  resulted  from  the  alteration  of  volcanic  sediments  and 
submarine  lavas.  The  evidence  from  Cumberland  and  Wales  proves 
how  voluminous  and  long  continued  were  the  volcanic  eruptions  ef 
the  Lower  Silurian  period  in  Britain.  The  abundant  d  illusion  of 
volcanic  detritus  over  the  present  sea-bottom  is  now  well  known. 
The  "  Challenger"  researches  have  also  shown  us  that,  besides  the 
glauconlte  previously  known  to  be  deposited  from  sea-water  in  the 
chambers  of  foraminifers  and  other  dead  organisms  on  the  ocean 
bottom,  true  magnesisn  silicates  are*  now  in  the  process  of  elimina- 
tion from  sea-water  in  some  of  the  abysses  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
quite  possible  therefore  that  some  of  the  rocks  of  the  metamorphic 
series  rich  in  msgnesian  silicates  may  have  arisen  from  the  altera- 
tion of  volcanic  tuffs  or  submarine  lavas,  and  that  others  may  owe 
their  distinctive  composition  to  origin-,  chemical  precipitation, 
as  ably  contended  by  Sterry  Hunt,  though  their  present  crystalline 
structure  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  mete 
by  which  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  1 
have  been  affected. 

In  the  south-east  of  Ireland,  grey,  greenish,  ana  purple  grits, 
anil  grey  and  dark  shales,  lie  uncomformably  upon  the  Cambrian 
rocks,  and  contain  a  few  fossils  of  Llandeilo  age.  They  present 
interstratifled  beds  of  tuff  and  falsi  tic  lavas  indicating 
In  the  north-east  of  the  island 
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Ml  af  Lowtr  Silurian  rocks  rant  from  the  coast  of  Down  into  toe 
heart  of  BtKomua  and  Longford.  Thin  belt  is  evidently  a  pro- 
longates) of  that  to  tho  southern  uplands  of  Scotland,  ft  to 
marked  by  the  occurraac*  of  mmflsr  dark  enthraratio  eliales 
crowded  with  greptelite*.  Tho  richest  foeeatifortms  localitieearsawg 
Ui*  Irish  Lower  Silurian  rock*  are  foond  at  the  Chair  of  Kildarr, 
Piwtra^e  a  oar  Dublin,  Pomniviy  ir^Tyrono^and  Liabelran  b  Per- 

among  the  surrounding  later  formation*.  PortJock  brought  the 
bent  and  western  loeahtiee  to  light,  and  Marehison  pointed  eat 
,  while  a  number  of  tike  trilobate*  ( TVinueame,  Pkacem.  CaJy 
a,  and  JUanut),  a*  well  a*  tin  aim  pie  plaited  OrtMJm,  Leptwmm, 
Slrofkoitmm,  eorr.e  spiral  ahella,  and  many  Orikietrmtr,  are 
specifically  identical  with  tfaeas  front  tho  typical  Cared oc  and  Eeia 
beds  of  Shropshire  and  Waits,  yet  they  are  associated  with  peonliar 
forms,  first  discorersd  in  Ireland,  and  very  rare  elsewhere  in  the 
British  l.landa  Among  thee*  dUtlnctire  foisito  k«  eites  the 
trilobitea,  JUimapUuridea,  1/arpea,  Awipkum,  and  BtvhUum,  with  the 
amooth  forms  of  Amtphmt  [ImUliu),  which,  though 
Ireland  and  America,  seldom  oeeni  la  Wait*  or  1 
never  on  the  Continent 1 

In  tho  north  tad  west  of  Ireland  a  large  area  of  surface  to  ecen- 
pied  by  crystalline  rocks— gneiss,  schists,  quarts- rocka,  limestone, 
granite,  kc — whleh  arc  manifeetly  a  continuation  of  tho**  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  They  ran  south-westward  parallel  with 
the  belt  of  unaltered  Lower  Silii-ian  rocks  from  which,  fa  some 
places,  as  In  coonty  Tyrone,  they  ere  only  a  few  miles  distant. 
The  district  of  Pomeroy,  so  rich  in  Silurian  fossils,  promieea  to 
afford  the  greatest  light  ea  the  interesting  but  difficult  problem  of 
the  metamorpUlem  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  and  the  north-west  of  Ireland.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  section*  in  West  Mayo  (p.  3*7)  that  the 
metamorphism  must  hare  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of 
the  Upper  Silarton  format  ion.  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

B  Upper  Silurian. 

The  formation*  which  in  the  British  Islands  an  dnaatxl 
ss  Upper  Silurian  occur  in  two  very  distinct  types  Bo 

Kt  indeed  is  the  eon  trait  between  these  types  that  it 
dy  by  a  comparison  of  organic  remain*  that  the  whale 
can  be  grouped  together  as  the  deposits  of  one  gnat 
.  In  the  original  region  described  by 
bison,  and  from  which  bis  type  of  the  system  was  taken, 
the  strata  are  comparatively  flat,  soft,  unaltered,  consisting 
mainly  of  somewhat  incoherent  sandy  mud  with  occasional 
bands  of  limestone.  Bat  as  these  rocks  are  followed 
Into  North  Wales,  they  are  foond  to  swell  out  into  a  Test 
series  of  grits  and  shales  so  like  portions  of  the  hard  altered 
Lower  Silurian  rocks  that,  save  for  the  evidence  of  fossils, 
they  would  naturally  be  grouped  as  part  of  that  more 
ancient  series.  In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  still 
further  north  in  the  border  counties  of  Scotland,  also  in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  it  is  the  North  Welsh  type  which 
prevails,  so  that  is  Britain  the  general  lithological  charac- 
ters and  minute  pebeontological  subdivisions  ascertained 
in  the  typical  Silurian  district  are  almost  confined  to  that 
limited  region,  while  over  the  rest  of  the  British  area  for 
thousands  of  square  miles  the  hard  sandy  and  ahaly  type 
of  North  Wales  is  prevalent 

Taking  first  the  Silurian  tract  of  theeouth-wcet  of  England, 
and  the  sast  and  south  of  Wales,  we  find  a  decided  uncon- 
formability  aepareting  the  Ijowe*  from  the  Upper  Silurian 
formations.  In  some  places  the  latter  are  found  passing 
across  the  edges  of  the  former,  group  after  gtoup.  till  they 
come  to  lis  directly  upon  the  Caiubnau  rocks.  Indeed,  in 
one  district  between  the  Longmynd  and  Weulork  edge,  the 
base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks  is  found  within  a  few 
miles  to  pass  from  the  Caradoc  group  across  to  the  Lower 
Cambrian  rocks.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  'bat  in  the  Welsh 
region  very  great  disturbance  and  extensive  denudation 
preceded  tho  commencement  of  the  deposition  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks.  As  Professor  Ram&ay  has  pointed  out,  the 
area  ot  Wales,  previously  covered  by  a  wide  though  shallow 
sea,  was  ridged  up  into  a  series  of  islands,  round  the  margin 
of  which  the  conglomerates  at  the  base  of  the  Upper 

I*.  174. 


Silurian  series  began  to  be  laid  down.  This  took  place 
during  a  time  of  submergence,  for  these  congjkuneratic  and 
sandy  strata  are  found  creeping  .up  tho  slope*  and  even 
capping  some  of  the  heights,  aa  at  Bogwitnei,  wise**  they 
reach  n  height  of  1160  feet  above  the  sen.*  The  subsidence 
probably  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  interval  ocva- 
psed  by  the  deposition  of  the  Upper  Silurian  strata,  which 
thaw  wen  piled  to  a  depth  of  from  3000  to  6000  feat  cm* 


Arranged  in  tabular  form,  the  subdivisions  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  of  Wales  and  this  adjoining  counties  of 
in  descending  order  aa  folio wa: — 

Base  of  Oid  Eed  Sandstone, 
Tilratorjea. 
Upper  Ludlow  Rock. 


I  Upper 
iLoTre 


Upper  Lland- 
overy group... 


Denuighshira. 
Oriuof 


».  Ladlow 


WenTock  or  Dudley  Lime-' 

stone  ....  

Wenlock  Shale   

Woolhope  or  Berr  Lime 

Stan*  and  Shale  

I  Tarannou  Shale. 
(  May  1LU  rWralatot*  s- 
Lower  Llandovery  Bocks. 

I.  Upper  LUmdcmrf  Grxntp. — (a.)  May  Hill  Saxditonet 
— The  position  of  these  rocks  as  the  true  base  of  the  Uppei 
Silurian  formations  waa  first  shown  ia  1863  by  Sedgwick, 
who  named  them  the  May  Hill  Sandstones  from  the  locality 
in  Gloucestershire  where  they  are  so  well  displayed. 
Appearing  on  the  coast  of  Pembrokeshire  at  MarWs  Bay, 
they  range  across  South  Wales  until  they  an  overlapped 
by  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  They  emerge  again  in  Carmar- 
thenshire, and  trend  north-eastward  aa  a  narrow  strip  at  tba 
base  .of  the  Upper  Silurian  series,  from  a  few  feat  to  1000 
feet  or  more  in  thickness,  as  far  aa  the  Longmynd,  wheio 
as  a  marked  conglomerate  wrapping  round  thai  ancient 
Cambrian  ridge  they  disappear.  In  the  course  of  this 
long  tract  they  pass  ancceaaively  and  nnconformably  over 
Lower  Llandovory,  Ceradbc, '  Iiandeilo,  and  Cambrian 
rocks.  They  consist  of  yellow  and  brown  ferruginous  sand- 
stones, often  full  of  shells,  which  are  apt  to  weather  out 
and  leave  casts.  Their  lower  parts  are  commonly  con- 
glomeratic, the  pebbles  being  largely  derived  from  older 
parte  of  the  Silurian  formations.  Hen  and  there,  when 
the  organic  n  mains  become  extraordinarily  o  band  ant,  the 
strata  pass  into  a  kind  of  sandy  limestone,  known  aa  the 
"Pentamerua  limestone,"  from  the  numbers  of  this 
bnchiopod  contained  in  it  The  species  of  fossils  found  is 
the  Hay  Hill  Sandstones  number  about  230. 

Among  these  are  some  traces  of  fucoids;  sponges  (Cliona, 
Itckaditcs) ;  ths  widely  diffused  Oraptelithus  priedon;  a  number  ef 
corals  {Pctraia,  ffeliolitrt,  Favorites,  Balyrites,  Syrinjopora,  kc);  a 
few crfnoids ;  some  annelides,  particularly  the  Tcntantlita  anglieu, 
which  is  abundant;  a  number  of  true-bites,  of  Which  Pkaeope 
Stoiaii,  P.  Wtaveri,  Anmnurus  punctata*,  and  Calyvune  Ptuimm* 
ba.hii  are  common ;  numerous  hrachiopoda,  as  A  try  pa  hemisphere*, 
A.  reticularis,  Pentamerus  otlmaus,  StHcktandiria  liratn  (S.  lent 
also  occur*),  Leptctna  tranmreali*,  Orthu  ealHjramma,  O.  eligan- 
tula,  0.  rtvtrta,  Strophatnena  ctmprtsta,  S.  peeten,  and  Liufrda 
parallela;  lanicllibrajichs  of  the  ruytiloid  genera  Ortkcmota,  Mytxlttt, 
and  Ucdichptit,  with  forms  of  Pterinea,  ttenorfos/a,  and  Lyrv 
deema ;  gasteropoda,  particularly  the  genera  Ifurriixmia,  Plain- 
tomaria,  Cyclonema,  iToIowf/a ;  and  cephalopoda,  chiefly  Orthu- 
eerata,  with  some  forms  of  Adinoceras  and  Phragmccerat,  and  thi 
old  species  Lituitcs  a>r*a-arielie. 

(a.)  Tarannou  Shale.— Above  the  Upper  Llandovery  bed* 
comes  a  very  persistent  tone  of  fine,  smooth,  light  grey  or 
blue  slates,  which  has  been  traced  down  the  whole  " 
of  Wales  from  tho  mouth  of  the  Conway  into  C 
ahire.  These  rocks,  termed  the  "  paste-rock "  by  • 
have  an  extreme  thickness  of  1000  to  1600  feet, 
in  organic  remains,  tbetr  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fsct  that 
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oi  so  thick  a  band  of  rock  between  what 
i  eoutiauoas-end  conformable  formations 
should  have  been  unrecognized  until  it  was  proved  by  the 
detailed  mapping  of  the  Geological  Survey. 

i.  Wedlock  Group. — (a)  WtoUmpo  LxmetUmc. — la  (he 
original  typical  Upper  Silurian  tract  of  Shropshire  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  the  Upper  Llandovery  rocks  are  overlaid 
by  a  local  group  oi  grey  shales  containing  nodular  li.-ne- 
stueo  which  here  and  there  s veils  oat  into  beds  having  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  30  or  40  feet  These  strata  are  well 
displayed  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  Woolhopa  in  Here 
fordshire,  which  lies  upon  a  worn  quaquaversal  dome  of 
Upper  Silurian  strata  rising  in  the  midst  cf  the  surrounding 
Old,  Red  Sandstone.  They  are  seen  likewise  to  the  north- 
west at  Prcsteigr,  NaaU  Scar,  and  Old  Radnor  ia  Radnor- 
shire, and  to  the  east  and  south  in  the  Malvern  Bills  (where 
they  include  a  great  thickness  of  shale  below  the  limestone), 
and  May  Hill  in  Gloucestershire.  These  strata  have  yielded 
many  characteristically  Upper  Silurian  fossils,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  B*ma$hts  Betrrieiuu,  Homalonottu  dd- 
phinoctphalxti,  fhacop*  caudalui,  A  try  pa  reticularis,  Orihit 
caUifframma,  Strvpkonuna  imbrtx,  Rkptckonella.  bortalu, 
R.  Wiitoni,  Emmtphalu*  tculptus,  Ortrioceras  annulaJum. 

It  b  a  characteristic  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  limestones  to 
occur  in  a  very  lenticular  form,  swelling  in  some  places 
to  a  groat  thickness  and  rapidly  dying  out,  to  reappear 
again  perhaps  some  miles  away  with  increased  proportions. 
This  local  character  is  well  exhibited  by  the  Woolhope 
limestone.  Where  it  dies  out,  the  shales  underneath  and 
intercalated  with  it  join  on  continuously  to  the  overlying 
Wenlock  shale,  and  no  line  for  the  Woolhope  group  can 
then  be  satisfactorily  drawn.  The  same  discontinuity  is 
strikingly  traceable  in  the  Wenlock  limestone  to  be  immedi- 
ately referred  to. 

(6.)  Wenlock  Shati. — This  is  a  group  uf  grey  and  black  fine 
shales,  traceable  from  the  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Coal- 
brook  Dale  across  Radnorshire  to  near  Oarmarthen — a  dis- 
tance of  about.  90  miles.  The  same  strata  reappear  ia  the 
protrusions  of  Upper  Silurian  rock  which  rise  out  of  the 
Old  Red  Saadstoae  plains  of  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
and  Monmouthshire.  In  the  Malvern  Hills  they  were 
estimated  by  Professor  PhulTps  to  reach  a  thickness  of  640 
fat,  but  towards  the  north  they  thicken  out  to  1000  or 
even  1400  feet  On  the  whole  the  fossils  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  overlying  limestone.  -The  corals,  however, 
so  abundant  in  that  rock  are  here  comparatively  rare.  The 
brachiopods  (of  the  genera  LtpUnta,  Orthi*,  Stmphetmeua, 
Atrypa,  and  Rhynckonella)  are  generally  of  small  sue — 
Ortkit  biluba,  0.  kyhrida,  and  the  large  flat  0.  nutiea,  being 
characteristic.  Of  the  higher  mollusca  thin-shelled  forms 
of  QrtkoctTQt  are  specially  abundant.    Among  the  trilohitee, 


a 

common.    The  Gi 

the  Bala  beds  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
in  the  Wenlock  shale, 
characteristic  species. 

(.'.)  Wenlock  Limestone  is  a  thick-bedded,  sometimes 
flaggy,  usually  mure  or  less  concretionary  limestone,  grey 
or  pale  pink,  often  highly  crystalline,  occurring  in  some 
places  as  a  single  massive  bed,  in  others  as  two  or  more 
strata  separated  by  grey  shales,  the  whole  forming  a  thick- 
ness of  rock  ranging  from  100  to  300  feet.  As  its  name 
denotes,  this  stratum  is  typically  developed  along  Wenlock 
Edge  in  Shropshire,  where  it  runs  as  a  prominent  ridge  for 
fully  20  miles,  also  between  Aymestry  and  Ludlow.  '  It  like- 
wise appears  at  the  detached  areas  of  Upper  Silurian  strata 
above  referred  to,  being  specially  well  seen  near  Dudley 
(whence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  Dudley  limestone), 
Woolhope,  Malvern,  May  Hill,  and  U&k  in  Monmouthshire. 


A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Wenlock  limestone  i* 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  corals,  of  which  63  s| 
have  beta  described.  The  reck  seems  indeed  to  have 
formed  ia  part  by  nuurt  ahecte  sad  bunches  of  coral, 
characteristic  species  are  Haiytiit*  eaUnularia,  fMMilet  itittr- 
Minctut,  H.  tuiuiaiut,  Mm$Htu  lafatkfi,  iaxtmUt  osot,  F. 
fibrosa,  P.  aaUUn*rt*n,  Cerniltt  junipmntvs,  SfrixffmTt.  /atacu- 
fcria,  aad  O-tpftyma  turbimatum.  'the  cuaoide  an  also  specially 
abundant,  and  are  often  beautifully  preserved:  Ptritehatrunu 
nm  J./on/iu  is  eiw  oi  the  stoat  fn-^unt  special ;  others  are  CnUtt- 
rruswe  nejeens,  Cyatkatrimm  fmiadattf/lta,  aad  Manmpuxrwut 
ariatut ;  with  several  eystiitoeea,  as  l~u*a  vrtnilti  qtiadri/mtnaeut. 
The  crustaceans  istelneVa  ausneroas  trilobate*,  among  which  we  mitt 
ansae  of  the  persistent  Lower  Silurian  genera,  SHch  ss  A*mkui, 
Ogugia,  and  Trinuclau,  noas  of  which,  ascend  into  the  Wen- 
lock group.  The  most  abundant  trilobtts  is  the  leng-h'ved  Co/j- 
ment  (UwnrnbnrKi,  whieh  ran  iree  from  tho  Ltandeilo  flags  op  to  nur 
the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian  fcraaarJona  It  occurs  abundantly  at 
Dudley,  where  it  received  the  name  ef  the  "  Dudley  Locust."  Other 
com  man  forms  are  Ena-inunu  pundahu,  E.  varWarit,  Fhatept 
caudatni,  P.  Douminjia,  P.  Stettni,  Bumattut  Barrientii,  Bemalo- 
netut  tttipAimw pAalut,  aad  Chtirvrwt  btmucrtmatrnt.  The  brachio- 
pods continue  to  be  abundant;  among  typical  species  may  ho 
noted  Atrypa  rtiiruUunt,  kftrutiB*  tunida,  Spiri/tr  tltmbu,  & 
plicaleilus,  KhynchontUa  bortalu  (very  common),  S.  cuntata,  R 
Wiitoni,  Orihit  elcganiula,  0.  rustiea,  Strvphomeiut  rhombridalu, 
aad  Pentamenu  gaUatut.  The  lamcUibrasehe  are  not  well  repre- 
sen  ted;  hut  several  speeias  of  /*»  nines  are  abundant,  with  Oram- 
u>>na  cintpuata,  and  some  facias  of  Modioloprit  and  Ctttudmttt. 
The  gasteropoda  are  most  characteristically  marked  by  8  or  0 
species  ef  Euomphalut,  3  or  more  of  itvrcAuonia,  with  species  of 
Ptcurotcmcria,  Aeroatha,  and  Cjrlonema.  The  cephalopode  are 
con  fined  to  few  genera,  Litmla,  Actmattrat,  Cyrtoceni,  Ortkoartu, 
and  Pkrammaeerat ;  ef  these  the  orthooeratites  are  by  far  the  moat 
abundant  both  in  •  pedes  and  individuals.  OriKactrat  aumdaiui* 
is  the  most  form.    The  pteropods  appear  in  the  beautiful 

and  very  abundant  Ctmularia  Sewerbyi,  end  the  heteropods  in  the 
common  and  characteristic  Btllcropkon  Wtnleckmtm*. 

3.  Lwdlenc  Group. — This  series  of  strata  consists  essen- 
tially of  shales,  with  occasionally  a  calcareous  band  in 
the  middle.  It  graduates  downward  into  the  Wenlock 
group,  so  that  when  the  Wenlock  limestone  disappears 
the  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  shales  form  one  contmuonr 
argillaceous  formation.  It  is  in  this  united  form  that 
the  two  groups  stretch  to  the  south-west  through  Brecor. 
end  Carmarthen.  The  Ludlow  rocks  are  typically  seen 
between  Ludlow  and  Aymestry.  They  appear  likewise  at 
the  detsjelted  Saurian  areas  from  Dudley  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Severn.  They  were  grouped  by  Martinson  into  three 
rones. 

(a.)  Lower  Lndlovr  Rock. — This  is  a  group  of  soft  dark- 
grey  to  pale  greenish-brown  or  oHve  sandy  shales,  often  with 
calcareous  concretions.  Much  of  the  rock,  however,  presents 
so  little  fissile  structure  as  to  get  the  name  of  mudstonc, 
weathering  out  into  concretions  which  fall  to  angular  frag- 
ments as  the  rock  crumbles  down.  It  becomes  more  sandy 
and  flaggy  towards  the  top.  From  the  softness  of  the  shales 
this  rone  of  rock  has  been  extensively  denuded,  and  the 
Wenlock  limestone  rises  up  boldly  from  under  it 

Aa  abundant  suite  of  fossils  has  been  yielded  by  these  ihaiea 
Ko  fewer  than  18  species  or  star-flshee,  belonging  to  6  gi-ncra,  have 
been  J  escribed  (/Waster,  like  the  brittle-stars  of  th.  British  see*. 
Puimcmna,  Pxd*sterna\  A  few  grapSohtn  accar,  perticvJarty 
the  i*rasateat  OrmplalUkut  prwdatt  { common),  O.  toimmt,  sad  Q. 
FlminqvL.  A  few  ef  the  Wealock  coin  Is  survive  in  the  Lower 
Ludlow  rock,  bat  the  conditions,  of  deposit  were  evidently  an- 
favourable  for  their  growth.  The  trilobites  ere  less  numerous  than 
in  older  beds ;  they  include  the  venerable  Caipm 
Phewtpt  eautUluj,  and  its  st.lt  lonsjev-tailed  var 
caudaiut  |  also  AeuJatpit  Briahtii,  Homaltmotut  dtlp 
and  Cyphaspit  mtgalafa.  But  other  forms  of  crustacean 
m  sosee  number.  At  the  trilobites  begin  to  weno  numerous 
piiyUopod*  appear,  the  genua  Ceratiocarit  beiua;  represented  by  10 
or  more  species.  Large  varypterida  now  make  their  entrance  upon 
geological  history  —  Buryptirut,  PttrygUut,  and  Hemiatpit. 
Though  brachiopods  are  not  scarce,  hardly  any  eeem  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Lower  Lndlow  rock,  the  Linrula  lata,' which  MurebUon 
euggtstrd  might  be  peculiar,  having  l«  -n  obtained  from  what  ia 
so  mused  to  be  representative  of  tliie  group  of  strata  in  Westmore- 
land. Khyitchmella  WUmmi,  Spiriter  exporrectut,  Strophomtna 
tugtypha,  Atrypa  rtticulans,  and  Chmxeta  minima  are  not  uifrt- 
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<jueut  Among  the  mora  frequently  recurring  specie*  of  lemclli- 
vronch*  the  following  nifty  be  named— Caraioui  inttrrupta,  C. 
atriala,  Orlltonola  rigida,  0.  wnisuleaia,  and  a  number  of  species  of 
PUrinta.  The  ortfiocerabte*  are  numerous,  as  Orthoctnu  Ludrw, 
O.  $ubundulalum,  alao  specs  ea  of  Pkragmoctrtu  and  Lituitet,  The 
numbers  of  these  straight  and  curved  crphalopods  form  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  «me.  At  one  locality,  near  Leint- 
wardiue  ia  Shropshire,  which  has  been  prolific  in  Lower  Ludlow 
foasiU,  particularly  in  star-fishes  and  eurypfcerid  crustacean*,  a 
fragment  of  Ihn  fish  PUraspit  was  dificorarod  ia  1358.  Thin  is  the 
■carLi-at  trace  of  vertebrate  life  yet  detected.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  tho  PUrajpis  doc*  not  stand  low  in  the  scale  of  organiza- 
tion, but  has  affinities  with  oor  modern  eturgeon. 

(6.)  Aymestry  Limestone  is  a' dark  grey  somownat  eirthy 
concretionary  limestone  in  beds  from  1  to  0  feet  thick. 
Where  at  its  thickest  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  rising 
above  the  soft  and  denuded  Lower  Ludlow  shales  and, 
owing  to  the  easily  removable  nature  of  some  fuller's  earth 
on  which  it  lies,  it  has  here  and  there  been  dislocated  by 
largo  landslips.  It  is  still  more  inconstant  than  the  Wen 
lock  limestone.  Though  well  developed  at  Aymestry  it  soon 
dies  away  into  bands  of  calcareous  nodules,  which  finally 
disappear,  and  the  lower  and  upper  divisions  of  the  Ludlow 
group  then  come  together.  The  most  characteristic  fossil 
is  the  Ptnlamrrm  Knightii;  other  common  forms  are 
Rhynchonella  Wilson*,  Lingula  Lcwirii,  Slrophomma 
tuglypha,  Bdlerophon  dilatalut,  Pferinta  Sotcerbyi,  with 
many  of.  the  same  Bhclls,  corals,  and  trilobitea  found  in  the 
Wenlock  limestone.  Indeed,  as  Murchiaon  has  pointed  oat, 
except  in  the  less  number  of  species  and  the  occurrence  of 
some  of  the  shells  more  characteriatic  of  the  Upper  Ludlow 
sone,  there  is  not  much  tnheontologieal  distinction  between 
the  two  limestones.1 

(&)  Upper  Ludlow  Rot jc— in  the  original  Silurian  district 
described  by  Murchison,  the  Aymestry  limestone  is  covered 
by  a  calcareous  shelly  band  full  of  Rkyuchonelta  navittda, 
sometimes  30  or  40  feet  thick.  This  layer  is  succeeded  by 
grey  sandy  shale  or  mudstone,  often  weathering  into  con- 
cretioor  as  in  the  Lower  Ludlow  zone,  and  assuming  ex- 
ternally the  same  rusty  brown  or  greyish  olive-green  hue. 
Its  harder  beds  are  quarried  for  building  -stone ;  but  tho 
general  character  of  the  deposit,  like  that  of  the  argillaceous 
portions  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations  as  a  whole  in  the 
typical  district  of  Siluria,  is  soft,  incoherent,  and  crumb- 
ling, easily  decomposing  onee  more  into  the  original  mud, 
and  presenting  in  this  respect  a  contrast  to  the  hard  fissile 
and  often  slaty  shales  of  the  Lower  Silurian  series.  Many 
of  the  sindstone  beds  are  crowded  with  ripple-marks,  rill- 
marks,  and  annelid-trails,  indicative  of  the  shallow  littoral 
waters  in  which  they  were  deposited  One  of  the  upper; 
most  sandstones  Li  termed  the  "  Fucoid  Bed,"  from  the 
number  of  its  cylindrical  sea-weed-like  stems.  It  like- 
wise contains  numerous  inverted  pyramidal  bodies,  which 
are  believed  to  be  casts  of  the  cavities  made  in  the  muddy 
sand  by  the  rotatory  movement  of  crinoids  rooted  and  half- 
buried  in  the  micaceous  mud2  At  the  top  of  the  Upper 
Ludlow  rock  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  a  brown  layer 
occurs  from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  3  or  4  inches  in  thick- 
ness, full  of  fragments  of  fish,  Pttrygotut,  and  shells.  This 
layer,  termed  the  "  Ludlow  Bone-bed,"  is  the  oldest  from 
which  auy  considerable  number  of  vertebrate  remains  has 
been  obtained.  In  spile  of  its  insignificant  thickness  it  has 
been  detected  at  numerous  localities  from  Ludlow  as  far  as 
Pyrton  passage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn — a  distance  of 
45  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  Kington  to  Ledbury 
and  Malvern  —a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles  from  west  to 
east ;  so  that  it  probably  coven  an  area  (now  largely  buried 
uuder  Old  Red  Sandstone)  not  less  than  1000  square  miles 
in  extent,  yet  it  appears  never  to  exceed  and  usually  to  fall 
short  of  a  thickness  of  1  foot  Fish  remains,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  this  horiion.    They  have  been  detected  in 
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strata  above  the  original  bone-bed  at  Ludlow,  ..ogcthor  wjth 
some  miuute  globular  bodies  believed  to  be  the  sporangia  of 
a  lycopod  These,  with  some  other  plant  remains  from  tno 
same  district,  are  the  earliest  traces  of  land  vegetation  yet 
found  The  higher  parts  of  the  Ludlow  rock  consist  of 
fine4  yellow  sandstone  and  haidei  grits  known  as  the 
Downton  sandstone.  Originally  the  whale  of  these  flaggy 
upper  pans  of  the  Ludlow  group  were  called  "Tilestones  " 
by  Murchison,  and  being  often  red  in  colour  were  included 
by  him  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  into  which 
they  gradually  and  conformably  ascend.  Undoubtedly 
they  show  the  gradual  change  of  physical  conditions  which 
took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Silurian  period  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  brought  in  the  deposits  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone, But  as  their  organic  contents  are  still  unequivocally 
those  of  the  Ludlow  group,  they  are  now  classed  as  the 
uppermost  rone  of  the  Silurian  system. 

A  considerable  suite  of  organic  remains  has  been  obtain.  J 
from  the  Upper  Ludlow  rock,  which  on  the  whole  are  the  tame 
as  those  in  the  soots  underneath.  Vegetable  remain*,  some  of 
which  eeem  to  be  fueoids,  but  moat  of  which  ire  probably  ter- 
restrial and  lycopodiaccous,  abound  in  the  Downton  sand 
atone  and  passage -bed*  into  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone.  ''--rats, 
as  might  be  supposed  from  the  muddy  character  of  the  de- 
posit, seldom  occur,  though  Murchison  mentions  that  the  en- 
trusting form  AhtolUes  fibrosus  may  not  infrequently  be  found 
enveloping  ahella,  C^elontma  toraUU  and  ifurtkitcmia  corallii 
being,  as  their  names  imply,  its  favourite  habitats.  Some  anne- 
lidei  [Serpulila  lougispinut,  CornuliUt  terpuUtriu*,  TcntaevliUt 
tenuis,  and  Trackydtrtna  coriacea)  are  not  uncommon.  The  Crus- 
tacea »r>:  rrpreacnted  chiefly  by  small  OBtracoils  {Beyridiia  Kiirtleni, 
Ltperciitia  marqinaXa,  Unlowxu  tubema),  and  by  species  of  Ctratii- 
carit,  Victyocarit,  Surypterm,  Uemiaipii,  JterygolvA,  and  Stylo- 
aurua;  tin  trilobitea  having  still  further  waned,  though  Jhma. 
loitotui  Knightii,  Encrinurus  punctata*,  Phaeopt  Dmcningia,  and 
a  few  others  still  occur,  and  even  the  persistent  Calymene  Kivmrn- 
taeKii  may  occasionally  be  found.  Of  the  brachiopoda  the  most 
abundant  foni:s  art-  Rhynchmeila nueula,  Chmtlt*  tirudtlla,  Ducina 
rvijata,  and  Lingula  conua.  The  most  characteristic  lamelli- 
branchs  are  Ortkonota  amyjdalina,  Ooniophora  cymbaforttxii, 
PUrinta  lincata,  P.  retroJUra ;  some  of  the  commonest  gaaterepod« 
ire  MurcJiitonia  (orallii,  Platyschirma  Iithatcs,  and  lJol»y*l!a 
obsolete.  The  orthoce  rati  tea  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of 
the  Lower  Ludlow  rock,  and  are  sometime*  of  large  size,  OrtAccerat 
bultatum  being  spatially  abundant,  The  fish  remains  ceusM  of 
bones,  teeth,  shagreen-like  t tales,  plates,  and  fin-spines.  They 
include  some  plagiostomous  (placoid)  forms  [Theloavs,  shsgrrcn- 
tcales,  SpAajodut,  skin,  Onehut,  spines)  and  some  cmtmcosicaii* 
(Crphalaspia,  Auchenatpit,  and  PUrcupu). 

Iu  the  typical  Silurian  region  of  Shropenire  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  nothing  can  be  more  decided  than  the 
lithological  evidence  for  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
Silurian  sea,  with  its  crowds  of  graptolites,  trilobitea,  and 
brachiopoda,  and  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  those 
geographical  conditions  which  brought  about  the  deposit  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  The  fine  grey  and  olive-coloured 
muds,  with  their  occasional  zones  of  limestone,  are  suc- 
ceeded by  bright  red  clays,  Baodstones,  cornstonea,  and  con- 
glomerates. The  evidence  from  fossils  is  equally  explicit. 
Up  to  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  rocks  the  abundant  Silurian 
fauna  continues  in  hardly  diminished  numbers.  But  as 
soon  as  the  rod  strata  begin  the  organic  remains  rapidly  die 
out,  until  at  hut  only  the  fish  and  the  large  eurypterid  crus- 
taceans continue  to  occur. 

Turning. now  from  the  interesting  and  extremely  import- 
ant though  limited  area  in  which  the  original  type  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  rocks  is  developed,  we  observe  that  whether 
we  pass  northwards  or  south-westwards  the  soft  mudstones 
and  thick  limestones  give  way  to  hard  slates,  grits,  and 
flagstones,  among  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  sometimes 
even  to  discriminate  what  represents  the  Wenlock  from 
what  may  be  the  equivalent  of  the  Ludlow  group.  It  is 
in  Denbighshire  and  the  adjacent  counties  that  this  change 
becomes  most  marked  Tho,  Tarennon  shale  above  de- 
scribed passes  into  that  region  of  North  Wales,  where  it  forms 
the  bate  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.    It  is  covered 
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b)  a  aeries  of  grits  or  sandatoues  which  in  somo 
at  least  3000  feet  thick.  These  are  covered  by 
literally  into  hard  shales,  which  are  believed  to  represent 
I«irts  of  the  true  Weolock  group,  perhaps  even  some  por- 
tion of  the  Ludlow  rocks.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in 
spite  of  the  wide  extent  over  which  these  Silurian  rocks  of 
North  Wales  are  spread,  and  the  great  thickness  winch 
they  attain,  they  do  not  present  an  adequate  strati  graphical 
equivalent  for  the  complete  succession  in  the  original 
Silurian  district.  Instead  of  passing  up  conformably  into 
the  base  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  as  at  Ludlow,  they  are 
covered  by  that  formation  unconformably.  In  fact  they 
have  been  upturned,  crumpled,  faulted,  and  cleaved  before 
the  deposition  of  those  portions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
which  lie  upon  them.  These  great  physical  changes  took 
place  in  Denbighshire  when,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes, 
there  was  entire  quiescence  in  the  Shropshire  district ;  yet 
the  distance  between  the  two  areas  was  not  more  than 
about  60  miles.  These  subterranean  movements  were 
doubtless  the  precursors  of  those  moro  widely  extended  | 
upheavals  which  converted  the  floor  of  the  Silurian  sea  into 
a  sorios  of  isolated  basins,  in  which  the  Old  RedSandstono 
wai  laid  down. 

In  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  a  rut  mass  of  hard 
slates,  grits,  and  flags  was  identified  by  Sedgwick  as  of 
Upper  Silurian  age.  These  form  the  varied  ranges  of  hills 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  lake  district  from  near  Shap  to 
Duddon  mouth.  The  following  are  the  local  subdivisions 
with  the  conjectural  equivalents  in  Siluria.1 

Umelll- 


irk  by  Moor 


Coairtou  Grit* 


Soniston  FUgi 


{ 


'  F''lsg7  bads,  with 

bnnchs  nbumlaat  

Massive  greenkh  and  grey  und- 
Stotirn,  with  bands  of  los-sils, 

HokpcUa  abundant  

Cakawous  beds,  with  fifty ntAo- 
nella  naviatta  abundant  .... 
Sandstone  and  shall1,  with  atar- 

Bsh   

Dark  blue  flag*  and  grits  of 

great  thickens  

Flags  at)  1  gwywacke  (Oriho-' 
cerat  rubttAdulalum,  0.  aa> 
fulatum,  OraptolUhut  fie- 
mingii,  O.  eoiantis,  Ceraiio- 
earii  iturchiaoiu),  bjw»i-(U 

of  4000  feet..  

Dark  grey  e&arsa  flags  (Car* 
Jiola  intcrrupta,  Orihoceras 
lubundalatitm),  1000 


-(l)Til»toufs. 
_  |Urg«rLud. 

AyntMtry 

Limestone. 
Lower  Lud- 
low. 

-  f 


I  LowtrWeti- 
j  lock. 


CouUtoa  Limeitone  (fewer  Silurian)   -  |  Caj£}^  w 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Lake  district  1»  great  anticlinal 
fold  takes  place.  The  Skiddaw  slates  arch  over  and  are 
succeeded  by  the- base  of  the  volcanic  series  above  described. 
But  before  more  than  a  small  portion  of  that  series  has 
appeared  the  whole  Silurian  area  is  overlapped  unconform- 
ably  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  scries.  It  is  necessary 
to  cross  the  broad  plains  of  ' 


Cumberland  and  the  south  of 
Dumfriesshire  before  Silurian  rocks  are  again  met  with.  In 
this  intervening  tract  a  synclinal  fold  must  lie,  for  along  the 
southern  base  of  the  uplands  of  the  south  of  Scotland  a 
belt  of  Upper  Silurian  rocks,  dipping  on  the  whole  to  the 
south-east,  ean  be  traced  from  the  heart  of  the  Cheviot  Hills 
to  the  headlands  of  Wigtownshire.  These  rock*  must  reach 
a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  but  their  top  is 
nowhere  seen.  They  repose  on  some  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  Llandeilo  series,  with  so  close  a  coincidence  of  dip  and 
strike  that  no  decided  nnconformability  has  yet  been  traced 

ntially  of  shales,  with  a 
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considerable  proportio-j  of  grey  wacko  binds  towards  the 
base.  At  different  horizons  they  contain  lenticular  bands 
of  a  calcareous  pebbly  grit  But  their  most  characteristic 
feature,  and  one  which  at  once  distinguishes  them  locally 
from  the  adjoining  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  is  the  occurrence 
of  a  nearly  black,  highly  fissile  shale,  composed  of  layers  iu 
most  cases  as  thin  as  ordinary  writing  paper  and  usually 
crowded  with  graptolites.  These  peculiar  bands  occur 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  rocks  from  bottom  to  top. 
They  are  sometimes  so  thin  that  20  or  30  seams  or  ribs,  each 
finely  fissile,  may  be  seen  intercalated  within  the  space  of 
an  inch  of  .the  ordinary  shale  or  grey  wacke.  Occasionally 
they  form  sones  80  to  100  feet  thick,  consisting  entirely  of 
finely  leaved  graptolitic  shales.  As  a  whole  these  Upper 
Silurian  strata  resemble  lithologically  the  correspond- 
ing series  in  Westmoreland,  though  here  and  there  they 
assume  the  character  of  mudstones  not  unlike  those  of 
Shropshire.  The  abundant  fossils  in  them  are  simple 
graptolites  {(imptnlithu$  Sedgwieku,  (J.  Beeti,  G.  FUmitgii, 
G.  colon  u*,  G.  Griatontnti*,  Retiolite*  Geinitriantu,  Ac), 
prthoceratites  come  next  in  point  of  numbers  (Ortkocerat 
ann«latum,  O.  teuuicinctum,  Ac.).  In  some  of  the  shales 
crustacean  fragments  are  numerous.  They  inclnde  large 
pieces  of  the  carapace  of  Dictyoearu,  with  remains  ot 
Pierygdtu*  and  Cfrttliocaris.  Tho  pebbly  grits  contain 
Petraia  and  crinoid  stems.  In  the  south  of  Kirkcudbright 
certain  limestones  and  conglomerates  intercalated  among 
these  shales  have  yielded  a,  more  varied  fauna,  having  on 
the  whole  a  decidedly  Wenlock;  cliaracter.  It  includes 
Favoiitta,  CaUuipora,  BeyricJua  txtbertulata,  Pkacopt 
cauJatut,  Merittella,  Ispbrna  $erieea,  A  try  pa  reticularis, 
Stropliomcna  imbrex,  Murcfnsonia,  Ortkocerat  tenuicindiim, 
Ac  i 

It  is  impossible  in  the  south  of  Scotland  to  separate  the 
Upper  Silurisn  rocks  into  Wenlock  and  Ludlow  groups. 
On  the  whole  these  rocks  seem  to  be  representative  mainly 
of  the  older  half  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formations.  They 
are  covered  unconformably  by  Lower  Old  Bed  Sandstone 
and  later  formations.  In  tho  counties  of  Edinburgh  and 
Lanark,  however,  the  base  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
is  found  to  graduate  downward  into  a  thick  series  of  brown, 
olive,  and  grey  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits,  containing 
undoubted  Ludlow  fossils.  It  is  deserving  of  remark  also 
that  the  peculiar  lithological  type  so  characteristic,  of  the 
st  rata  in  the  original  Silurian  area  reappears  in  the  centre 
of  Scotland,  many  of  tbo  concretionary  brown  shales  and 
olive-coloured  tuudstones  being  undistingnishsble  from 
those  in  the  typical  sections  at  Ludlow.  Some  of  these 
bods  are  crowded  with  fossils.  Among  the  most  character- 
istic are  Leptceita  trantvertalu,  Qrikonota  amygdalinn, 
Platt/tehitma  helicite*,  Rryrichia  Klcedtui,  Orthocerot 
Mactareni,  with  many  crustaceans  of  the  genera  Ceratioearit, 
A'uri/ptents,  Pterygotiu,  Siimonia,  and  Stylonvnu.  In  the 
Pentland  Hills  these  strata  are  estimated  to  attain  a  thick- 
ness of  3500  to  4000  feet,  but  their  base  is  nowhere 
reached ;  in  Lanarkshire  they  are  at  least  as  thick.  Their 
lower  portions  may  represent  some  of  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Wenlock  group. 

Ireland  furnishes  some  interesting  evidence  regarding  the 
geographical  changes  in  the  west  of  Europe  between  tho 
close  of  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  beginning  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  period.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the 
metamorphosed  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands are  prolonged  into  tho  north  of  Ireland,  whence  they 
rungs  south-westwards  to  Galway  Bay.  In  tho  picturcsquo 
tract  between  Loch  Mask  and  the  mouth  of  Kill  iry  harbour 
these  metamorphosed  rocks  are  unconformably  overlaid  by 
masses  of  sandstones,  conglomerates,  and  shales  more  than 
7000  feet  thick,  and  containing  Llandovery  and  Wcnloek 
fossils  with  a  mixture  of  Caiadoc  forms     In  the  miiLt 
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of  the  greatly  metamorphosed 
tions  are  to  be  found  Kill  lit! 


>  an  to  "be  found  rtill  little  altered  and  lull  of  forth. 
The  overlying  Upper  Silurian  strata  hate  not  been  meta- 
morphosed, but  contain  pebbles  of  the  altered  rocks  on  the 
upturned  edges  of  which  they  lie.  It  is  evident  therefore, 
as  Mr  Hall  has  remarked,  that  the  metamorphism  must 
bare  occurred  between  the  close  of  the  Lower  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Upper  Silurian  period.1  In  connexion 
with  this  queetion  it  should  be  remarked  that  abundant 
volcanic  activity  accompanied  the  deposit  of  these  Upper 
Silurian  rocks  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  successive  Bheets  of 
lava  (eorite)  and  bads  of  toff  forming  conspicuous  bands 
among  the  stratified  rocks,  and  reaching  a  collective  thick- 
ness of  800  feet  and  upwards.  Between  Brandon  Head 
and  Dingle  Bay  a  thick  mass  of  strata  on  the  coast,  must, 
from  the  comparatively  few  fossils  obtained  from  it,  be 
held  to  represent  Upper  Silurian  formations. 

Continental  Europe — The  broad  hollow  which,  run- 
ning from  the  mouth  of  the  English  Channel  across  the 
plains  of  northern  Germany  into-  the  heart  of  Russia, 
divide.?  the  high  grounds  of  the  north  and  north  west  of 
Europe  from  those  of  the  centre  and  south,  separates  the 
European  Silurian  area  into  two  distinct  tracts.  In  the 
northern  of  these  we  find  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian 
formations  attaining  an  enormous  development  in  Britain, 
but  rapidly  diminishing  in  thickness  towards  the  north-east, 
until  iu  the  south  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Qulf  of  Finland 
they  reach  onry  about  3'Tth  of  that  depth.  In  these  tracts, 
too,  they  havo  on  the  whole  escaped  so  well  from  the  dis- 
locations, crumplings,  and  metamorphisma  so  conspicuous 
so  the  south-wost,  that  to  this  day  they  remain  over  wide 
areas  nearly  as  horixontsi  and  soft  as  at  first.  In  the 
southern  tract  Silurian  rocks  appear  only  here  and  there 
from  amidst  later  formations,  and  almost  everywhere-  pre- 


pre- 
sent proofs  of  intense  subterranean  movement. 

In  the  south  of  Scandinavia  (ChrUtiania,  MJdseu  See,  MahaS, 
Oothland)  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  rocks  attain  a  united 
thickness  of  not  more  than  about  J 200  feet,  yet  arc  said  to  cotitaiu 
representatives  of  all  the  leading  subdivisions  of  the  British  series. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  Silurian  succession  in  the  south  of 
Norway  and  Sweden,  with  the  (apposed  English  eai  ' 
Sandy  beds,  with  Pterinea  retrcjtexa,  Rk\/n-^\ 
ekmeBa   nuevla,  Oriktnota  rttuta,  £fy-  V  — ' 

rioUa  tuberxiUala.   8.  .OetbJaad  ) 

Upper  llilino  limestone   ' 

Upper  Qnxptohto   miirl*,  with  GraptolMus 

priodon  (Ludenu)  abundant  

Lnw«*>  Mulm  >  or  upper  Orthocrr-Xtite.  limestone, 
with    kwg*    OrtAoeerata.    having  central 

tipbuRclnt  

Eocruaital  acJsista  with  orthoceratiteaand  Gom- 

pkoceras  pyriforme  

Conil  limestone  yOtvvhyvvx  turf'i.iatum  aad 
■ale). 


-Wenloek. 


other  Wenloek  corals), 

Penlamrrn*  limestone,  Ptntainerut  ManywA 
P,  ysfaotus,  Slnrl-nituiinia  lent,  Ltptoma  I  m 
trotuvtrtolU,  Encrinuriu pundottu,  be  ....  j  " 

Lower  argillaceous  schists   J 

Calcareous  sandstone*  (containing  a  mixture  of" 
Llaadovery  forms,  as  MerisUlla  aiujusti/rosil, 
and  many  largo  smooth  renlasneri)  

Calcareous  and  argillaceous  flagstones,  Ortkit 
calligramna,  0.  ttstudinaria,  0.  ptctcn,  Lep- 
tarna  sericea,  Conularia  quadrisulcaUt,  Asa- 


and  lower 


— Llandtilo. 


Orthoceratite 

schists   

Upper  Graptolit*  schists,  with  XHplagraptut 
prisHs,  D.  folium,  D.  teretiusailus,  and  forms 

of  Atnpkus,  Ogygia,  Trinueleus,  fcc  

Lower  Orthoceratite  limestone,  with  Ortkoctrat 
duplex,  0.  annulutum,  LUuites  evrnu-arietu, 
Orthit  ealtierramvw,  0.  'eUgattfula,  Bellero- 
phm  bilobalus,  *c     

•  Pkvfiad  Otology  o/  Inland,  p.  22 ;  Kisahan  a  Qtcloay  <rf Ireland, 
ckap  iii.;  Gtnlcjical  Survey  e/  Inland,  Explanation  o/ Sheets  (76, 
77.  88,  and  81). 


Lower  Graptolite  whists  (with 


grap- 


tolit**) .: 

Alum  schists,  160  i«rt  ( -  Regiones  A  and  li  ofl 

Augolin),  containing  tho  fossils  enumerated 

on  p.  831  

Quaruite  (Fucoids)  

Though  the  general  resemblance  of  the  sueeession  of 
fossils  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Britain  is  singularly  close, 
there  are,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  differences  in  the 
range  of  species,  bodm  forms  having  appeared  earlier  or 
having  survived  later  in  the  one  region  than  in  the  other. 
Thus  the  Pentamfntg  oblonQus  ascends  in  Scandinavia  into 
rocks  full  of  Wenloek  corals,  but  does  not  occur  in  the 
Wenloek  group  of  Britain.  On  the  other  band,  among 
Scandinavian  strata  cootaiu  ing  such  characteristically  Lower 
Silurian  genera  of  trilobitea  as  Asaphvu,  TrinvcUu*,  and 
Oyygia,  there  occur  organisms  which  in  Britain  are  typically 
Upper  Silurian,  such  as  Orihacrrai  dimidiatum  and  O,  dis- 
tant, two  fossils  of  the  Ludlow  rocks.  This  is  a  point  of 
considerable  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  value  of 
pslteontological  evidence  in  correlating  tho  formations  of 
L  different  countries.  It  shows  that  the  order  of  succession 
found  to  hold  good  in  one  region  cannot  be  rigidly  applied 
to  others,  and  that  in  such,  cases  it  is  not  from  individual 
species  60  much  as  from  the  general  faciee  of  the  fossils  thst 
wo  must  draw  geological  parallels.  The  first  appearance 
and  duration  of  a  species  have  doubtless  greatly  varied  in 
different  regions. 

In  Russia  Silurian  reeks  must  occupy  the  whole  vast  breadth  of 
territory  between  tho  Baltic  and  the  tWks  of  the  Ural  Mountain*, 
beyond  which  they  spread  eastwards  into  Asia.  Throughout  most 
of' this  ox  ten  sits  are*  they  lis  iu  boriaontal  undisturbed  beds, 
covered  over  and  concealed  from  view  by  later  formations.  Along 
the  f  safes  of  the  Urals  they  have  been  upheaved,  and  placed. on 
end  or  at  a  high  angle  against  the  central  portions  of  that  chain, 
and  have  been  partially  metamorphosed  into  chlorite-schiat,  miea- 
sctuat,  qu*rtx-rock,  and  other  erystalhno  masses.  But  along  the 
southern  margin  of  the  Gulf  of  Xinland  they  appear  at  the  surface 
as  soft  clay*,  sand*,  sad  unaltered  strata,  which,  so  far  a*  their 
lithologies'l  characters  go,  might  be.  supposed  to  be  of  late  Tertiary 
dnte,  no  little  have  they  been  changed  during  tbe  enormous  lapse 
of  age*  since  Lower  FaUozoie  time.  The  great  plains  between  the 
Ural  chain  on  the  east  and  the  rising  grounds  of  Germany  on  the 
south-west  have  thus  from  a  remote  geological  antiquity  been 
exempted  from  the  terrestrial  corrugations  which  havo  affected  so 
wnch  of  the  rest  of  Europe.    They  hare  been  alternately,  but 

f^utlv,  depressed  on  a  sea- floor,  and  elevated  into  rteppes  or  plain 
he  following  subdivirions  have:  been  established  by  F.  Schmi  it 
among  the  Silurian  rock*  of  north-west  ftnasia: — * 
I.  Upper  Silurian — 
fcsuidy  variiiMe  limestone,  with  marly  layers' 
pasting  into  sandstone  (Beyriekia  Inker, 
cxtlata,    Oramriix/rui   eingulala,  CM 
stnatclla,  ahd  numerous  tth  remains, 
OoeftiM,  be.) 
Upper  Oesel  group,  yellow  marly  arid  some-" 
times  dolomitic  strata  (RAynckonella  Wil- 
tani.  Chanties  airiatella,  PlatyseEutma  Mi- 
dies,  Euryplerns  mmipts,  and  fish  re- 

maine,  ex.)  

Lower  CVscl  group,  dolomitf,  with  mart  and1 
limestone  below  (Propora  tubulala,  Hnly- 
sites  distant,  Beyricku*  Klsdeni,  Encri- 
nurut pundottu,  Proitus  eoncinntu,  Iteris- 
tella  tumida,  Spirtftr 


-Ludlow. 


ttras  annulatum,  4c. ^ 
II.  Middle  Silurian— 

Pentameru*  band,  with  P.  thstanus  (o*-* 
hmftu),  Al*tdii*s  Lahajui,  BetUrvj'hm 
dUatatnt,  BrtnUu*  sirpuUw  (lalicavda)... 
Compact  limestone  and  dolomite  with  silireo  u  s 
nodule*  (ffenWftV*  inierstinetus,  Ptilodictya 
scnlpellum,  tstrvphemena  fxeieu,  OrOtis  h,j- 
krida,  PcTtiamerus  lifutftr,  Leptrditia 

mnrjixaSa)   •••• 

Pentameras  band,  limestone,  and  dolomite, 
with  /VTi^n/irruj  rwnt'i>,  s;c  


*  CnUrsvAmgtn  Oker  die  SilurUcke 
Livland,  and  Oeul,  Dorpat,  1858. 
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1 IX.  tenter  Silurian— 
(<)  Borkholm  limestones  ana  mart*  ( Ilalytitts ' 
tooprintAiai,  Htliolilu  msyastosiia,  £yrtn- 
anphyitum  or.janum,  LicJiat.margvnlifer, 
PUurarhsfncKia  diplorus,  Orliuxerai  miit- 

(*)  Lyckholm,  yellow  or  grey  compact  Unto- 1 » 
stone  and  maris  (OWau  Jtalxllulum,  0. 

Attonur,  O.  itumlarU,  JUc)  

(a)  Wesenberg  limestone"  and  marl  (Off Ait 
t—ttdtnaria,    EnerinurtLt  tnuUueamen- 

tabu,  Licias  Eithvxddi,  Ac.)   

if  )  Ljnirstono  usually  somewhat  brtummous, 
with  partings  of  i  oddish  yellow  and  brown 
vary  bituminous  marl  {SeyruMia  eom- 
pticaia,  Ataphm  acurniruUu.1,  Orliuicalli- 
from  mo,  LtpUnui  urieea,  Ave.)  
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*)  OrUioccmtite  limestone  and  ninrl  bonds, 
14  to  40  W  thick  - 


—  Arenig. 


i 


expanaua,   Orthis  cailigranma, 

Ortluxxrai  i-qytnitfuM,  Ac.)  

(a)  Limestone,  full  of  glsueonite  grains, 
especially  towards  tho  bottom  [Orthu 
taUitjramma,  0.  ertmsa,  abundant  frag- 
mcnta  of  lUanut  and  Ataphua,  kc.)  

(d)  Gbui  ooitfi  sand  (8  feat),  with  DUUirsu 
Foraminifera  in  tha  glaueonito  grau^s 
(PrnviertUa,  Ctpnbxdia,  Tiedcmanuiu,ke,) 
and  die  "  Conodants  "  of  Pander..  

(e)  Alum-slate  (10  feat),  highly  cat  bonaeeous, 
with  pynte- nodules  and  abundant  grapto- 
litcs (bictyamtma  Hitinycri,  Obohis,  kc) 

(6)  Ungulite  sandstone  (120  feet),  yellow  to 

white,  with  (in  tho  oppcr  part)  abundant 

shells  of  OOoltis  ApolliRiM  ("  Ungalitea  " 

of  Pander)  _  —  ~   

(a)  Blue  clay,  witbaendatone  bands,  sparingly 

foaailifBrons  ;  bored  st  Bevel  to  a  depth  of 

800  feet  without  its  bottom  being  reached 

in  the  centre  and  south  of  Europe  by  far  tha  most  important 
BOurian  area  is  the  basin  of  Bohemia,  so  admirably  worked  out  by 
M.  Ilarrande  in  his  great  work  already  cited  (p.  323),  wherein  the 
i  aro  grouped  as  in  the  subjoined  table:-— 

'  Stage  II  Shales  with  coaly  layers  and  beds  of 
qu'  'tita  (Phaeopx  feevndus,  Tentacu- 
tile*  eUjaru]  with  species  of  Lepltma, 
OrtKoaras,  LiluiUs,  OmiaiUu,  Ac  ...  860  ft 
G  Argillaceous  limestones  with  chert, 

shales,  and  calcareous  nodules   1000,, 

Numerous  trilobites  of  the  genera  Dal- 
wumiles,  Bronicus,  Phacops,  ProOttu 
Harpet,  and  Calym*iu;  Atrypa  Tttia 
larit,  I'tnUtmmi$  Unguiftr. 
F  Pale  and  dark  limestone  with  chert 
Uarpu,  LicKat,  Phacopt,  Atrypa  reticu- 
laris, Penlamenu  galtahu,  FawtiUt 
Octiilandifa,  P.  fibruia,  Trr,l„culii»t. 
E  Shales  with  calcareous  nodules,  and 
shale*  resting  on  sheets  of  igucouarock 

(900  ft.)   460-900  „ 

A  very  rich  Upper  Silurian  fauna, 
abundant  cephalopoda,  trilobites,  kc ; 
HcUyriUt  cattnularitu,  graptolitcs  many 
speciea. 

D  Yellow,  grey,  and  black  shales,  with 
eraartits  and  conglomerate  at  base  ..  3000  „ 
Abundant  trilobites  of  genera  Trhxu- 
dew*,    Ogygia,    Ataphut,  HUenut, 
RtinopUuridti,  ke. 
C  Shales  or  "schists,**  sometimes  with 
porphyries  anil  conglomerates  -...900-1200  „ 
Paradoxides,  ElUpaxtpiolvt,  AfnoAut. 
and  other  goners  of  trilobites  referred 
to  above  (ante,  p.  890). 

B  |  Schists  wholly  nnfiwalifcroua  resting 
A  |  on  bottom  gneiss. 

Tha  lower  two  stops*  (A,  B)  correspond  probably  to  so  too  of  the 
older  part*  of  the  British  Cambrian  series,  and  perhaps  in  part  to 
■till  older  rocks.  rhageC,  or  the  Primordial  Zone,  is  the  equivalent 
of  tha  Upper  Cambrian  rooks  of  Wales,  possibly  also  partly  of  the 
Axanig  series,  fcuge  O, subdivided  into  bve  groups  (all,  d2,  rf3,  d4, 
and  dS),  appears  to  be.  on  the  whole,  representative  of  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations  of  the  British  aria, 
the  minor  subdivisions  in  the 


I 


ill* 


ret) 
Silurian 


w  )(iwu|H  »*,  IW,  H», 

representative  of  the  Lower 
i,  though  it  is  impossil.,1.-  to 
>  two  countries  agrco.  Tha 


four  formations  answer  to  the  English  and  Welsh  Upper 
ries,— the  highest  ton*  of  all  (H)  indicating  by  ita 
organic  remains  the  approach  of  the  Devonian  aeries. 

Small  though  the  area  of  the  Silurian  basin  of  Bohemia  is  (for 
it  measures  only  100  miles  in  extreme  length  by  44  miles  la  tta 
greatest  breadth),  it  has  proved  extraordinarily  rich  in  organic 
remains.  At.  Uarrande  has  named  and  described  above  2000  s|*ciea 
from  that  basin  alone,  the  greater  number  being  peculiar  to  it. 
Same  aspects  of  its  organic  facies  are  truly  remarkable.  One  of 
lhr.se  is  the  extraordinary  variety  and  abundance  of  ita  straight  and 
curved  cephalopoda.  M.  Barrande  has  determined  18  genera  and 
3  sub-genera,  comprising  in  all  no  fewer  than  1187  distinct  species. 
The  genus  Orthurra*  alone  contains  654  specie*,  aud  Cyiiocerat  has 
380.'  Tha  trilobites  likewise  appear  in  great  numbers,  the  same 
indefaiigabts  explorer  having  detected  as  many  as  43  distinct 
genara,  comprising  350  species.  Of  these  the  most  prolific  genua 
is  BnmUut,  which  includes  40  tpocies  entirely  confined  to  the  Sd 
fauna  or  Upper  Silurians  w4eistoajait has  40  species,  of  which  6  occur 
in  the  21  and  34  in  the  3d  fauna.  /VoeViualso  numbers  40  species, 
which  all  belong  to  tha  3d  fauna,  save  2  found  in  the  2d.  Other 
leas  prolific  but  stiil  abundant  genera  are  xWirwniia,  Pkacop*,  and 
lUamuj.  Tha  2d  fauna,  or  Lower  Silurian  rocks,  contain  in  all  32 
genera  and  1S7  species  of  trilobites,  while  the  Sd  fauna,  or  Upper 
bdurian  formations,  contain  17  genera  and  205  species,  so  that 

Sneric  types  are  more  abundant  in  the  earlier  and  specific  varietun 
the  later  rocks.* 

In  Germany  Silurian  rocks  appear  in  a  few  detached 

auccesaion  of  the  whole  Silurian  system.  They  occur  in  the 
Thurlnger  Wahl,  where  a  series  of  fneoidsJ-cchists  (perhaps  Cam- 
brian) psswes  up  into  slates,  greywackea,  Ac,  with  Luujula, 
Ditcina,  Caiymtne,  numerous  gruptolites,  aud  other  foaaila.  Thasu 
strata  (from  1000  to  2000  feet  thiok)  may  represent  the  Lower 
Silurian  formations.  They  are  covered  by  some  graptolitic  slum- 
slates,  shales,  flinty  slates,  and  limestones  (F&torda  0«hla*dica. 
kc\  which  no  doubt  represent  the  Upper  Silurian,  and  past  into 
the  base  of  the  Devonian  formations.  Among  the  Harx  Mountains 
certain  grevwackes  and  shales  containing  land-plsnts  (lyeopods, 
Ac),  trilolntvs  [Didnmnitr*,  Ac),  graptolitcs,  Ac,  are  regarded  iui 
of  intermediate  age  between  true  Upper  Silurian  and  Lower  Devon- 
ian rocks.  In  the  north-west  of  Franco  an  impoverished  series  of 
sandstones  and  slates  represents  the. succession  of  formations  up  to 

a  suit«Pof  trilobites  which  indicate  more  analogy  with  the  Silurian 
fauna  of  Uohomis  and  of  Spain  than  with  that  ol  the  British  Islsnds. 
Iu  the  western  half  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  Silurian  rocks  aro 
found  flanking  tho  older  schists  and  crystalline  masses,  and  spread- 
ing over  a  vast  area  of  the  tableland.  They  appear  to  belong 
chiefly  tf  not  wholly  to  the  lower  division  of  tbe  system,  and  they 
include  representatives  of  Barrande's  primordial  rone,  containing 
18  speciea  of  organisms,  of  which  9  are  primordial  triiobitea, 

Nobth  Axk&ica. — Id  the  United  States  and  Canada 
the  Silurian  formations  spread  continuously  over  a  vast 
territory,  from  tho  month  of  tha  St  Lawrence  sooth- 
westwards  into  Alabama  and  westwards  by  the  great, 
lakes.  Tboy  almost  encircle-  and  certainly  undcrlio  aJJ 
the  later  Pahcozoic  deposits  of  the  great  interior  basin. 
The  rocks  are  moat  typically  developed  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  thov  have  been  arranged  as  in  the  sub- 
joined table. 


HI.  Lower 


II. 


B.  Upper 

^^ormationj  \  ®*i^m*f  aaedalone  (Spir\ftr  cnmr-siul 
'(4)  Upper  Pentsmerus  linwntoue  (Ptnta- 

1/irrwj pvitd^riUi'tus)    .  

(3!  LVitbyris  limestone  {MeruUUa  Icreii) 
(S)  Lower  Psntaoerna  h~ 
merue  aaltahu) .  ... 

(1)  Water-lime 
pierut,  and 

Onmidago  aalt  group,  nearly  barren  of 

fossils  

(3)  Niagara  shale  and  limestone  (Ilaly- 
rxUn,  Pavontti,  Ciiymtne  Plttmex- 
iaeJui,  Ujinalon  otut  delphtnaa- 
pkaiut,  Lc/ita-na  trantxr*du>,  kc.) 

(2)  Clinton  group (/'en(jwicrus  oltonjus. 
Atrypa  reticularis,  Acl  

(1)  Medina  group  with  Oneida  con. 
glomerate  {Maditloptis  arthonotu) 

1  Syxt.  Sumt.,  vol.  II.  suppL,  p.  26«,  1877. 

•    ..voLLsuppt,  "TiUoMtaa."lllL 


Wenlock. 


Upper 
[Jan. 

dov.ry. 
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(1)  Trenton 
group 


limestone. 
Black  Ri<rer 

limestone. 
Binlsey* 


I.  Canadian 

formation. 


A.  Loxeer  Silurian. 
(St  Cincinnati  (Hudson  Hirer)  group  (Syn'woojwra, 
JfalyriUt,    Diptogmptxis    pmtit.  Pterin** 
deminta,  Ltptcma  tricta). 
(2>  Utica  group—  Utica  shale, 

JI.  Trenton  ( Trenton      f  UTa^°l. Ukut  „  ^P1?"' 

conceiitriau,  OrtAti 
Ustudinaria,  Mur- 
chitonia,  ConuJaria, 
Qrthourat,  Cyrto- 
arat,  4c. 

f  (3)  Chazy  group — Chaiy  limestone  {Slaelurca  magna, 

if.  Logam,  Ortkocerat,  IUcnut,  Asaphui). 
(2)  Quebec  group  (upward*  of  100  specie*  of  trilo- 
bitee  of  genera  Agnottus,  Ampyr,  Amphion, 
Coneeoryphc,  Dike,locrphalnt,  j Humus,  An- 
phiu,  kc,  more  than  SO  specie*  of  graptolites). 
Cakiferous^group  (gTeptoHtea,  LinguUUa  ocu- 

pacta,  'OrJuxerai  priintynium,  i<  specie*  of 
trilobiies  of  the  genera 
Ataphtu,  CoHocorypkt). 
Potsdam  formation, 
ante,  p.  831). 

The  mo»t  recent  researches  of  Mr  Selwyn  and  hi*  colleague*  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Cunad*  have  ehown  that  in  the  so-called 
Quebec  group  have  been  included  a  number  of  formation*  of  very 
itinerant  stratigraphies!  position*.  He  recogniae*  in  it  three  distinct 
group* :— (1)  at  the  base  a  group  of  crystalline  schists  :  (2)  a,  group 
of  sandstone*  and  (late*  with  abundant  volcanic  rocks,  probably 
Cambrian  ;  and  (3)  Lower  Silurian  slate*,  shales,  limestones,  quarti- 
ites,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  He  object*  to  the  introduction 
of  new  names  to  denote  sy  stem*  of  rocks,  and  think*  that  Lauren tian, 


(1) 


Devonian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

In  Wales  and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England,  where 
so  full  a  development  of  the  Silurian  system  was  originally 
discovered  and  worked  ont  by  Murchison,  the  abundant 
marine  fauna  comes  to  an  abrupt  close  when  the  red  rocks 
set  in  at  the  top  of  the  Ludlow  group.  From  that  horizon 
upwards  in  the  geological  aeries  we  hava  to  pass  through 
some  10,000  feet  or  more  of  barren  red  sandstones  and 
nnrls,  until  we  again  cucounter  a  copious  marine  fauna  in 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  It  is  evident  that  between 
the  disappearance  of  the  Silurian  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Carboniferous  fauna  very  great  geographical  changes  must 
have  occurred  over  the  area  of  Wales  and  the  west  of 
England.  The  sea  must  have  been  excluded  from  the  area, 
or  at  least  must  havo  been  rendered  unfit  for  the  existence 
and  development  of  marine  life  over  the  area  in  -question. 
From  the  striking  contrast  between  the  general  fades  of 
life  in  the  Silurian  and  that  in  the  Carboniferous  system 
it  is  manifest  that  the  interval  between  them  must  have 


,  of  long  duration. 
The  geological  records  of  this  vast  interval  are  still  only 
very  partially  unravelled  and  interpreted.  At  present  the 
general  belief  among  geologists  is  that,  while  in  the  west 
and  north-west  of  Europe  the  Silurian  sea-bed  was  upraised 
into  land  in  snch  a  way  as  to  enclose  large  inland  basins, 
in  the  centre  and  south-west  the  geographical  changes  did 
not  suffice  to  exclude  the  sea,  which  continued  to  cover 
more  or  less  completely  that  region.  In  the  isolated  basins 
of  the  north-west  a  peculiar  type  of  deposits  termed  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  is  believed  to  have  accumulated,  while 
in  the  shallow  seas  to  the  south  and  east  a  series  of  marine 
sediments  and  limestones  was  formed  to  which  the  name 
of  Devonian  has  been  given.  It  is  thus  supposed  that  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  Devonian  represent  different 
geographical  areas,  with  diflbrent  phases.  f-f  sedimentation 
and  of  life,  during  the  long  lapse  of  time  between  the 
Silurian  and  Carboniferous  periods. 

That  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  does  really  represent  this 
prolonged  interval  can  be  demonstrated  by  innumerable 
i  in  Britain,  where  its  lowest  strata  are  found  gradu- 


ating downward  into  tho  top  of  the  Ludlow  group  and  its 
highest  beds  are  seen  to  pass  up  into  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  system.  But  the  evidence  is  not  every  where 
so  clear  iu  regard  to  the  trua  position  of  the  Devonian 
rocks.  That  these  rocks  lie  between  Silurian  and  Carboni- 
ferous formations  is  indeed  sufficiently  clear.  But  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  where  the  Lower  Devonian  beds  are  best 
developed  the  Upper. Silurian  formations  are  scarcely  to  be 
recognised,  or  if  they  occur,  they  can  hardly  be  separated 
from  the  so-called  Devonian  rocks.  It  is  therefore  quite 
possible  that  the  Mower  portions  of  what  has  been  termed 
the  Devonian  series  may  in  certain  regions  to  some  extent 
represent  what  are  elsewhere  recognised  as  undoubted  Lud- 
low or  even  perhaps  Wenlock  rocks.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  the  rich  Silurian  fauna  died  out  abruptly  at  the  close 
of  the  Ludlow  epoch.  We  should  be  prepared  for  the  dis- 
covery of  younger  Silurian  rocks  than  the  latest  of  those  in 
Britain,  such  as  M.  Barrande  has  shown  to  exist  in  his 
Etage  1L  The  rocks  termed  Lower  Devonian  may  partly 
represent  some  of  these  later  phases  of  Silurian  life,  if  they 
da  not  also  mark  peculiar  geographical  conditions  of  a  still 
older  period  in  Upper  Silurian  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Devonian  system  might  in  several 
respects  be  claimed  as  .fairly  belonging  to  the  Carboniferous 
system  above. 

The  late  Mr  Jukes  proposed  a  solution  of  the  Devonian 
problem,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  tarn  the  whole  of 
the  Devonian  rocks  into  Lower  Carboniferous,  and  to  place 
them  above  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  would  thus 


become  the  sole  representative  in  Europe  of  the  interval 
between  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  time.1  In  the  following 
descriptions  an  account  will  first  be  given  of  the  Devonian 
type  and  then  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

A.  Devonian, 

This  name  was  first  applied  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison 
to  the  rocks  of  North  and  South  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
whence  a  suite  of  fossils  was  obtained  which  Lonsdale  pro- 
nounced to  be  intermediate  in  character  between  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous.  The  relations  of  these  strata  to  Silurian 
rocks  cannot  be  determined  from  any  section.  They  pass 
upward  into  Carboniferous  strata,  rhey  have  been  arranged 
into  three  divisions,  as  in  the  subjoined  table. 

Piltou  and  Pickwell-Down  Group. — Grey  ilate  with 
courses  of  impure  limestone  (Pilton)  passing  down 
into  yellow,  brown,  and  red  sandstone*  (Baggy  Point, 
Marwood),  and  a  aeries  of  hard  grey  and  red  sand 
stones  and  micaceous  flagstones  at  tho  base  (Pickwell- 
Down,  Dulverton,  Morte  Bay). 
Ilfracombe  Group. —Grey  unfossiliferous  slates  (Morte 
Hoe,  "Woolacombe,  ana  Lee  Bay)  passing  down  Into 
calcareous  foasiliferoua  slates  and  limestones  (Ilfra- 
combe, Comb*  Martin,  Torquay,  Plymouth)  ret  " 
on  bard  green,  grey,  and  red  grits,  i 
Hans- 


Upper., 


Middle .. 


«•....  j 


conglomerates  (Hangman  Hill). 
m  Group. — Soft  slates  with 

nton)  resting  on  lowest  schists 
i  sandstones 


and 
lists 

(Lynton,  Lyn* 


Lynton  Group. — Soft  "alatea  with  thin 

m....\  SS^J^JS; 

ith,  Foreland,  4c. ). 
The  total  fauna  of  the  British  Devonian  rocks  numbers 
about  400,  species.    Tho  middle  group  is  the  chief  reposi- 
tory of  fossils. 

Loner. — Among  the  lower  gritty  slates  and  limestone 
bands  of  North  Devon  there  are  found,  according  to  the 
detailed  census  compiled  by  Mr  Etheridge,  16  species  of 
fossils,  comprising  FavotUet  ctrvicorni*,  Fenesttlla  antique/, 
Orihil  arenata,  Spirifer  canali/erus,  S.  latvicottut,  <tc  Of 
these  organisms  7  species  are  also  found  among  the  Devonian 
rocka  of  the  Rhine,  Belgium,  or  France.    Mr  Etheridge  re- 

1  See  hi*  paper*  Id  Journ.  Ray.  QtcL  Soc.  I'dand  (1365),  L  pt  1, 
new  ser.,  and  Quart.  Jaunt.  OtoL  Soc,  xxiL  (18«6),  and  his  r" 
on  Additional  A'eUt  ««  if  Sank  W.,  Ac  ,  1867. 
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marks  that  it  is  singular  that  the  British  Lower  Devonian  I'passagu  be  observed.    In  all  other  places  the  Carboniferous 


rocks  should  only  have  yielded  I  gasteropod  (Pleurotomana 
etspera),  4  lamellibranchs,  1  cephalopod  (Orthoceras  gracUe), 
and  1  nucleobranch  IBcllerophon  bisulcatus).  They  have 
furnished  only  10  brachiopods.  Traces  of  fish  remains  have 
been  obtained  among  them  in  the  form  of  bones  and  copro- 
litic  debris.  So  far  as  observation  has  gone  not  a  single 
Silurian  species  has  been  certainly  detected  in  the  Devonian 
rocks  nf  Britain,  with,  according  to  Mr  Etheridge,  the  sole, 
exception  of  the  long-lived  and  universally  diffused  Atrypa 
reticularis,  which  occurs  in  the  Jlfracombe  group.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  from  the  meagre  list  of  fossils 
from  the  Lower  Devonian  rocks  of  Devon,  and  Cornwall, 
that  cither  the  conditions  for  the  existence  or  those  for  the 
fossilization  of  the  early  Devonian  fauna  must  have  been 
singularly  unfavourable  in  the  south-west  of  England.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  rash  to  argue  as  to  the  extinction  of 
the  Silurian  fauna  from  the  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  these 
rocks. 

Middle. — As  above  remarked,  this  is  the  great  storehouse 
of  Devonian  fossils  iu  the  south-west  of  England.  In  this 
fauna,  as  tabulated  by  Mr  Etheridge,  there  are  S  amorpho- 
toaos,  including  5  species  of  Slromatopora ;  23  genera 
and  50  species  of  coelenterates,  among  which  the  corals 
Aeervularia,  Alveolites,  CyathopAyllum,  Favosites,  Pleuro- 
dictyum,  and  Petraia  are  conspicuous;  4  genera  and  8 
species  of  crinoids  (Ucxaerinus,  CyatAoerinus,  Ac);  1 
annelide  (Tentaculitet  aunulatus);  S  genera  and  13  species 
of  crustaceans,  which  are  all  trilobitea  (Phaeops granulatus, 
P.  latifrons,  P.  punctatus,  Bronleus  flabellifer,  Cheirurus 
articulatns,  Harpes  macrocephalus,  &&);  and  12  species  of 
polyioans.  The  brachiopods  are  abundant;  68  species 
have  been  yielded  by  the  rocks  of  South  Devon,  including 
Athyri*  concentrica,  A.  lackryma,  Atrypa  reticularis,  A. 
ilesquamata,  Camarophoria  rkomboidea,  Cyrtina  Lemarlii, 
Orthi*  striatula,  Rkynchonella  acuminata,  R.  pugnus, 
rut  breviroslris,  Spirifer  disjuncfus,  Stringoeephalus 
(Incites  gryphtts,  ic  The  lamelltbrancha  are 
poorly  represented,  1 1  genera  only  occurring,  and  many 


if  them  represented  by  only  1  species.    The  gasteropods 
in  but  small  numbers  and  variety; 


12  genera  and  36  species  have  been  enumerated.  Of  these 

Secies,  4  (Acroculia  vetHSia,  Euomphalus  Levis,  Macro- 
eiltu  imbrieatus,  and  Murchisonia  spiuosa)  survived  into 
the  Carboniferous  period.  The  cephalopods  are  repre- 
sented by  5  genera,  the  most  abundant  specifically  being 
Cyrloceras  and  Orthocerat;  Gouialites,  Clymenia,  and 
Nautilus  also  occur.  Of  the  total  list  of  fossils  a  largo 
proportion  is  found  in  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  the 
continent  of  Europe.  Very  few  species  agree  with  those 
of  the  Silurian  or  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

Upper. — From  the  calcareous  portions  of  the  Tether- 
Win  and  Pilton  beds  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  a  considerable 
number  of  fossils  has  been  obtained.  Among  the  more 
characteristic  of  these  we  find  11  species  of  the  coiled 
cephalopod  Clymenia  (C.  vndulaia,  C.  laevigata,  C.  striata), 
the  trilobitcs  Pkaeops  granulatus  and  P.  latifrons,  the 
small  ostracod  Cypridina  serr at  o- striata,  the  brachiopods 
Spirifer  disjunct m  or  VerneuUii,  Strophomeha  rhomboidalis, 
Chonetes  Hardrtnsis,  Product  us  subaculeatus,  and  the 
Umellibranch  Cuculaa  Hardingiu  The  Morwood  and 
Point  beds  have  also  yielded  traces  of  land  plants, 
as  Knorria  dichotoma  and  Adiantites  ffibernicus,  tho 
latter  fern  being  common  in  I 
Red  Sandstone  of  Ireland. 

The  higher  red  and  yellow  sandy  portions  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  rocks  shade  up  insensibly  at  Birustaplo  in  North 
Devon  into  strata  which  bv  their  fossils  are  placed  at  the 
base  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  series.  But  in  no  other 
the  south-western  district  of  Britain  can  such  a 


Baggy 
such  O! 


parts  of  the  Upper  Old 


system,  where  its  true  base  can  be  seen,  passes  down  into 
the  red  sandy  and  marly  strata  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
Sandstone  without  marine  fossils. 

Contix r.sj \:.  Europe. — Devonian  rocks  occupy  a  largo 
area  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  Ardennes 
through  the  south  of  Belgium  across  Rhenish  Prussia  to 
Darmstadt.  They  are  best  known  from  the  picturesque 
gorges  which  have  been  cut  through  them  by  the  Rhine 
below  Bingen  and  by  the  Moselle  below  Treves.  They  have 
been  arranged  into  the  following  groups  in  the  Eifel  region, 
where  their  true  geological  position  was  first  indicated  by 
Sedgwick  and  Murchison. 

III.  Upper  Devonian — 
(t)  Cypridina  shales  {Cypridina  serrato-stn 


(i)  Goniatite  shales  (Goniatites  rctrortus, 
Orthoceras  subjtexuoeum,  Carstiola  retry 


aa>. 

ft' 


pripwrdialii. 


la)  Nodular  crumbling  limestone  (Kramenzelkalk),  doloroitic 
marl,  and  sbaly  limestone  (Spirifer  digunetus  or  Verneuilli, 
Atrypa  reticularis,  JthmchoneUa  cuboides,  Produetus  sub- 
tuultatus,  kc). 
II.  Middle  Devonian— 
(J)  StriDgoccphalua  group,  consisting  of  the  great  Eifet  lime- 
stone with  underlying  crinoidal  beds  (Stringoeephalits  Bur- 
tini,  Spirifer  undalus,  Produetus  subaeuleatus,  Pentamerus 
galeatus,  Atrypa  reticularis,  Caletola  sandalina.  sad  many 
corals  and  crinoids). 
(a)  Calceols  group,— marly  limestones  full  of  Caletola  sandalina, 
Spirifer  concentric  us,   Camarophoria  mierorkyneka,  kc, 
eating  upon  impure  shaly  ferruginous  limestone  and  grey- 
wacke,  marked  bv  an  abundance  of  Spirifer  cultryugaius, 
Rhynehontlla  Orbignyana  Atryoa  reticularis,  Pkaeops  lati- 
frons, kc. 
L  Lover  Deronicn— 
(e)  Upper  grevwacke  and  shale  (Viehlet-SchiehtM),  with  a 
!  of  Lower  ax  " 


mixture  i 


■  and  Middle  Devonian 


Lironica,  Spirifer  paradoxus,  3. 
of  Pterinea,  Plcurotermaria,  and 


(i)  Ahr  group,—  grcywackc-shalcs  with  Chonetes  sarcinulata,  C. 
dilatata,  Akynchonella  f 
speciosus,  many  ip 
i  iturehisonia. 

(a)  Coblentz  group,  greywaeke  and  day-alate  (Leptana  latieosta, 
Ckonetes  mrcinulqla,  Bhynchontlla  Lironica,  I'lcurodidyum 
problematieum,  kc). 

This  threefold  subdiviiion,  with  a  central  ansae  of  calcareous 
strata,  is  traceable  westward*  through  Belgium  (where  the  Calcaire 
de  Givet  represents  the  Stringoeephalus  limestone  of  the  Eifel)  and 
eastwarda  into  the  Han.  The  rocks  reappear  with  local  petro- 
graphical  modifications,  but  with  a  remarkable  persistence  of  general 
palseontological  characters,  in  Eastern  Thurinfia,  Franconia,  Sax- 
ony, Silesia,  the  north  of  Moravia,  and  East  GsUcia.  Devonian 
rooks  have  been  detected  among  the  crumpled  rocks  of  the  Sty  run 
Alps  by  means  of  the  evidence  of  abundant  corals,  clymenia*, 
gasteropoda,  binicllibrsnch*,  and  other  organic  remains.  Perb*|>* 
in  other  tracts  of  the  Alps,  a*  well  as  in  the  Carpathian  range, 
•imilar  ahalea,  limestones,  and  dolomites,  though  ss  yet  unfossili- 
ferous,  but  containing  ores  of  silver,  lead,  mercury,  sine,  cobalt, 
and  other  metal*,  may  be  referable  to  the  Devonian  system. 

In  the  centre  of  Europe,  therefore,  the  Devonian  rocks  consist  of 
a  vast  thickness  of  dark  -grey  randy  and  shaly  rocks,  with  occasional 
seams  of  limestone,  and  in  particular  with  one  thick  central  cal- 
careous tone.  These  rocks  are  characterized  in  the  lower  zones 
by  numerous  broad-winged  spirifer*  and  by  peculiar  trilobitea 
(Phaeops,  Homalonotus,  kc),  which,  though  genericallv  like  those 
of  the  Silurian  system,  are  specifically  distinct  The  central 
calcareous  zone  abounds  in  corals  sod  crinoids  as  well  as  in  numer- 
ous bracbiopoda,  In  the  highest  bands  a  profusion  of  coiled 
cephalopod*  {Clymenia)  occur*  in  some  of  the  limestones,  while  the 
■hale*  are  crowded  with  a  small  but  characteristic  ostracod  crusta- 
cean (Cypridina).  Here  and  there  traces  of  fishes  have  been 
found,  mors  especially  in  the  Eifel,  but  seldom  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  warrant  their  being  assigned  to  any  definite  place 
in  the  zoological  scale.  More  recently,  however,  E.  Beyrich  ha* 
described  from  Cerolntein  iu  the  Eifel  an  undoubted  specie*  of 
Pteriehtkys,  which,  ss  it  cannot  be  certainly  identified  with  any 
known  form,  he  names  P.  Rhcnanus.  A  Coceostsus  ha*  beta 
described  by  F.  A.  Roemer  from  the  H*rz,  and  more  recently  one 
ha*  been  cited  from  Bicken  near  Herborn  by  V.  Kocnen ;  but,  a* 
Beyrich  points  out,  there  may  be  some  doubt  ss  to  whether  the 
latter  Is  not  a  Ptrriehthyt.1  A  Ctenaeanthus,  seemingly  undiitin- 
guishable  from  the  C.  Bokemicus  of  Barrande*  Btage  0,  hs»  sNn 
been  obtained  from  the  Lower  Devonian  "  XrHtentchichten"  of 

1  Zt'lKkrifl  Jer  rteuUck.  Geo/.  flesttl.,  zxiz.  751. 
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Thnriogui.1  The  characteristic  Holoptyehius  luMlitsimu*  luw  re- 
cently dock  detected  in  the  Psata mite  <i«  Condroi,  which  in  Uelgiura 
forma  a  characteristic  sandy  portion  of  the  Upper  Devonian  rocks. 
These  ure  interesting  facta,  as  helping  to  link  the  Devonian  and 
Old  Red  Sandstone  types  together.  But  they  are  a*  yet  too  few 
and  nuiapported  to  warrant  any  large  deduction  aa  to  the  comb- 
tions  between  these  types. 

It  is  in  the  north-east  of  Europe  that  the  Devonian  and  Old  Red 
Sandstone  appear  to  be  united  into  one  system,  where  the  liroe- 
5tonr<  a:i'l  murine  crt;iii:snn  of  the  one  are  interstratifird  with  the 
liih-hfarin^  sandstonus  and  shales  of  the  other.  In  Russia,  as  wss 
shown  in  the  great  work  Russia  and  Ou  Ural  Mountain*  by  Mur- 
chison.  De  Verneuil,  and  Keyserling,  rucks  intermediate  between 
the  Upper  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  Limestone  formations  cover 
an  extent  of  surface  larger  than  the  British  Islands.  This  wide 
development  arises  not  from  the  thickness  but  from  theumlisturbcd 
horizontal  character  of  the  strata.  Like  the  Silurian  formations 
above  described,  they  rcinaiu  to  this  day  nearly  as  flat  and  un- 
nltf  red  as  they  were  originally  laid  down.  Judged  by  mem  vertical 
depth,  they  present  but  a  meagre  representative  of  the  massive 
Devonian  grrywseke  and  limestone  of  Germany,  or  of  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  Britain.  Vet  vast  though  the  area  is  over  which 
they  form  the  surface  rock,  it  is  probably  only  a  small  portion  of 
their  total  extent ;  for  they  are  found  turned  an  from  under  tho 
newer  (urinations  aJonR  the  flank  of  the  Ural  chain.  It  would  thus 
»eem  that  they  spread  continuously  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  Though  almost  everywhere  undisturbed,  they 
afford  evidence  of  some  terrestrial  oscillation  between  the  timeof  their 
formation  and  that  of  the  Silurian  rocks  on  which  they  rest,  for  they 
arc  found  gradually  to  overlap  Upper  and  Lower  8ilurian  formations. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  Russian  rocks  of  this  age  liea  in  the 
fact,  first  signalized  by  Murchlson  and  his  associates,  that  they 
unite  within  themsolvea  the  characters  of  the  Devonian  and  the 
Uld  Red  Sandstone,  types.  In  some  districts  they  consist  largely 
of  limestones,  iu  others  of  red  sandstones  and  marls.  In  the 
former  they  present  moll  asks  and  other  marine  organisms  of  known 
Devonian  species;  in  the  latter  they  afford  remains  of  fishes,  some 
of  which  are  specifically  identical  with  those  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone of  Scotland.  The  distribution  of  these  two  palsaentological 
types  in  Russia  is  traced  by  Murchison  to  the  lithological  characters 
of  the  rocks,  and  consequent  original  diversities  of  physical  condi- 
tions^ rather  than  to  differences  of  ago. .  Indeed  cases  occur  where 
in  the  same  band  of  rock  Devonian  shells  and  Old  Red  8andstone 
i  lie  commingled.  In  the  belt  of  the  formation  which  extends 
i  from  Archangel  and  the  White  See,  the  strata  consist 
>d  marls,  and  contain  only  fish  remains.  Traced  through 
the  Baltic  provinces,  they  are  found  to  pas*  into  red  and  green 
marls,  clays,  this  limestones,  and  sandstones,  with  beds  of  gypaumi 
In  SOOIS  of  the  calcareous  bands  such  fossils  occur  as  (trlhis  s!ruiiu!a, 
Spiriferina  prism,  Ltptmna  jrrodu&'oidet,  Spiriftr  cakaratvs,  Spir- 
orbii  vmpka'aidr.s,  and  Ortkoeeras  mbfuxiforae.  In  the  higher  beds 
Hulaplychiat  and  other  well-known  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
occur.  Followed  still  further  to  the  south,  as  far  an  the  watershed 
,  Orel  and  Woronesch,  the  Devonian  rocks  lose  their  red 
I  candy  character,  and  become  thin-bedded  yellow  lirue- 
aad  dolomites  with  soft  green  and  bluo  innrls.  Traces  of 
salt  deposits  are  indicated  by  occasional  sal i nit  springs.  It  is 
evident  that  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  Russisn  sn-a during 
the  Devonian  period  must  have  closely  resembled  those  of  " 
basin  and  central  England  during  tho  Triosido  period. 

i  Devonian  rock*  have  been  classified  as  follows : 
Red  and  white  sandstone  and  green  marls, — numerous 
Upper....  {    fish  remains,  particularly  Bolvpi 


QlypiMttua /aiwsji,  Dipl 
Limestones,  clays,  maris, 
numerous  characteristic  Devonian 
also  Holaptychiits  tioiiilissimw- 
'In  some  districts  red  and  green  limestones  with  red 
marls  and  Middle  Devonian  fossils ;  in  others  (North 
Livonia)  sandstones  and  clays,  with  numerous  fish 


Lower.. 


There  Is  an  unquestionable  passage  of  the  uppermost  Devonian 
sia  into  the  base  of  the  ~ 


remains  of  the  genera  OtUoltpis,  DipUrut,  JHploptmts, 
AtttroUpi*,  and  others  found  also  in  the  Caithness 


rocks  of  Russia  into  the  base  of  the  Corboniferous  system.  The 
Devonian  rocks  of  North  America  are  noticed  at  the  end  of  the  next 


R  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

Under  this  name  is  comprised  a  vast  and  still  imperfectly 
described  series  of  red  sandstone*,  shales,  and  conglomerates, 
intermediate  in  age  between  the  Ludlow  rocks  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  formations  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system 

»  Op.  tit.,  423. 


iu  Britain.  These  rocks  were  termed  "  Old  ""to  distinguish 
them  from  a  somewhat  similar  series  overlying  the  Ooal- 
meuaares,  to  which  the  name  New  Red  Sandstone  was 
applied.  When  the  term  Devonian  was  adopted,  it  speedily 
supplanted  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
founded  on  a  type  of  marine  strata  of  wide  geographical 
extent,  whereas  the  latter  term  described  what  appeared  to 
be  merely  a  British  and  local  development.  For  the  reasons 
already  given,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  title  Old 
Red  Sandstone  as  descriptive  of  a  remarkable  suite  of  forma- 
tions to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  typical  Devonian 
rocks.  It  is  in  Great  Britain  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  developed.  This  interesting 
aeries  of  deposits  most  from  the  first  hare  been  deposited 
in  separate  anas  or  basins,  the  sites  of  some  of  which 
can  still  be  traced.  Their  diversities  of  sediment  and 
discrepance '  of  organic  contents  point  to  the  want  of  any 
direct  communication  between  them.  Tt  was  maintained 
many  years  ago  by  Mr  Godwin  Austen,  and  has  been  more 
recently  enforced  by  Professor  Ramsay,  that  these  basins 
were  lakes  or  inland  tea*.  The  character  of  the  strata,  the 
absence  of  unequivocally  marine  fossils,  the  presence  of  land- 
plants  and  of  numerous  ganoid  fishes  which  hare  then- 
modern  representatives  in  rivers  and  las  eg,  suggest  and 
support  this  opinion,  which  has  been  generally  adopted  by 
geologists.  The  red  arenaceous  and  marly  beds  which,  with 
their  fish  remains  and  land-plants,  occupy  a  depth  of  tunny 
thousand  feet  between  the  top  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  formations,  are  re- 
garded as  the  deposit*  of  a  series  of  lakes  or  inland  seas 
formed  by  the  uprise  of  portions  of  the  Silurian  sea-floor. 
The  length  of  time  during  which  these  lacustrine  basins 
must  have  existed  is  shown,  not  only  by  the  thickness  of  the 
deposits  formed  in  them,  but  by  the  complete  change  which 
took  place  in  the  marine  fauna  between  the  close  of  the 
Silurian  and  the  commencement  of  the  Carboniferous  period. 
Tho  prolific  fauna  of  the  Wcnlock  and  Ludlow  rocks  was 
extirpated  over  the  British  area  by  the  physical  changes 
which  produced  the  lake-basins  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 
When  a  marine  population — crinoids,  corals,  and  shells— - 
once  more  overspreads  the  area  it  is  found  to  be  completely 
different.  So  thorough  a  change  must  have  demanded  a 
long  interval  of  time, 

Mnrchison,  who  strongly  advocated  the  opinion  that  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian  rocks  represented  differ- 
ent geographical  conditions  of  the  same  period,  and  who  had 
with  satisfaction  seen  the  adoption  of  the  Devonian  classi- 
fication by  Continental  geologists,  endeavoured  to  trace  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Britain  a  threefold  division  like 
that  which  had  been  accepted  for  the  Devonian  system. 
He  accordingly  arranged  the  formations  as  in  the  subjoined 
table. 


si 

J 


Yellow  and  red  sandstones  sad  conglomerates  (Pier- 
ieJithyt  major,  Uui^ptychius  noli'issimuSf  ix.)  — Durs 
Den  beds. 

j  f  Grey  and  blue  calcareous  and  bitumenoua  flstrston^s, 
g  )  limestones,  and  red  sandstones,  and  conglomerate* 
(IHpitms,  Osttoirpis,  AttenUpis,  AeatUModa,  FUr- 
ichthys,  ic)  —  Caithness  flags. 
Red  and  purplo  sandstones,  grey  flagstones,  and  coarse 
conglomerates  (Ctphalaipu.  Fleratpit.  Pterygium}  - 
Arbroath  flags. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  no  district  can  these 
three  subdivisions  be  found  together,  and  that  the  so-called 
"  middle  "  formation  occurs  only  in  one  region — tho  north 
of  Scotland.  The  classification,  therefore,  does  not  rest  upon 
any  actually  ascertained  stratigraphical  sequence,  but  on  an 
inference  from  the  organic  remains.  Tho  value  of  this 
inference  will  be  estimated  a  little  further  on.  All  that  can 
be  affirmed  from  stratigraphical  evidence  in  any  Old  Red 
district  in  Britain  is  that  a  great  physical  and 
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palxontological  break  can  generally  be  traced*  in  the  Old  j 
lied  Sandstone,  dividing  il  into  two  completely  distinct  I 
beric* — a  Lower,  which  graduates  downward  into  the  Upper 
Silurian,  and  an  Upper,  which  passes  upward  into  the  base 
of  the  Carboniferous  system. 

As  a  whole,  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  when  its  strata  are 
really  red,  is  like  other  mosses  of  red  deposits,  singularly 
barren  of  organic  remains.  The  physical  conditions  under 
which  the  precipitation  of  iron  oxide  took  place  wero  evi- 
dently unfavourable  for  the  development  of  animal  life  in 
the  same  waters.  Professor  Ramsay  has  connected  the 
occurrence  of  such  red  formations  with  the  existence  of  salt 
lakes,  from  tho  bitter  waters  of  which  not  only  iron-oxide 
but  often  rock-salt,  magmsiau  limestone,  and  gypsum  were 
thrown  down,  lie  points  also  to  the  presenco  of  land- 
plants,  footprints  of  amphibia,  and  other  indications  of 
terrestrial  surface*,  while  truly  marine  organisms  are  either 
found  in  a  stunted  condition  or  are  absent  altogether. 
Where  the  strata  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  losing  their 
red  colour  and  ferruginous  character,  assume  grey  or  yellow 
tints  and  pass  into  a  calcareous  or  argillaceous  condition, 
they  not  infrequently  become  fossiliferous.  At  the  same 
timo  it  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  red  con- 
glomerates, which  might  be  supposed  little  likely  to  contain 
organic  remains,  are  occasionally  found  to  be  full  of  detached 
scales,  plates,  and  bones  of  fishes. 

Along  the  border  of  the  Silurian  region  from  Shropshire 
into  South  Wales  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  Silurian 
system  graduate  into  a  mass  of  red  strata  not  less  than 
10,000  feet  thick,  which  in  turn  pass  up  conformably  into 
the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system.  This  vast  accu- 
mulation of  red  rocks,  termed  the  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
consist*  in  its  lower  portions  of  red  and  green  nhalcs  and 
flagstones,  with  some  white  sandstones  and  thin  comstones; 
in  the  central  and  chief  division,  of  red  and  green  spotted 
sandy  marls  and  clays,  with  re<l  sandstones  and  corn&tones ; 
in  tne  higher  parts  of  gray,  red,  chocolate-coloured,  and 
yellow  sandstones,  with  bauds  of  conglomerate.  No  uncon- 
formability has  yet  been  detected  in  any  port  of  this  series 
of  rocks,  though,  from  the  observations  of  De  la  Beche,  it 
may  be  suspected  that  the  higher  strata  which  graduate- 
upward  into  the  Carboniferous  formations  are  separated 
from  tho  underlying  portions  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  by 
a  diariuct  discordance. 

Although,  a»  a  whole,  barren  of  organic  remains,  these  1 
red  rocks  hare  here  and  there,  more  j>articularly  in  the 
calcareous  zones,  yielded  fragments  of  fishes  and  crus- 
tarcaus.  In  their  lower  and  central  portions  .remains  of 
tho  ganoids  CtphaUupi*,  Didymatpit,  Scaphaipix,  PlenupU, 
and  Cyatiatpit  have  been  found,  together  with  crustaceans 
of  the  genera  Stylontmti,  Pterygotnt,  and  l^rmretum*,  and 
obscure  traces  of  plants.  The  upper  yellow  and  red  sand* 
stones  contain  none  of -tho  ccphalaapid  fishes,  which  are 
there  replaced  by  Pterickihyt  and  HUoptyehtHt,  associated 
with  distinct  impressions  of  land-plants.  In  some  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  South  Wales  and 
Shropshire,  Serpula  aud  Comdaria  occur ;  but  these  axe  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  point  to  the  advent  of  the  Carboniferous 
marine  fauna,  which  doubtless  existed  outride  the  British 
area  before  it  spread  over  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  basins. 

It  is  in  Scotland  that  the  Old  Red  Sandstono  shows  the 
most  complete  and  varied  development,  alike  in  physical 
structure  aud  in  organic  contents.  Throughout  that  country 
the  system  is  fonnd  everywhere  to  present  a  division  into 
two  well-marked  groups  of  strata,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  strong  unconformability  and  a  complete  break  in  the 
succession  of  organic  remains.  Tt  occurs  in  distinct  areas 
which  appear  to  mark  the  site  of  separate  basins  of  deposit. 
One  of  these  occupies  the  control  valley  between  the  base 
of  the  Highland  mountains,and  the  uplands  of  the  southern 


counties.  On  the  north-east  it  is  cut  off  by  the  present 
coast-line  from  (Stonehaven  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tay.  On 
the  south-west  it  ranges  by  the  island  of  Arran  across  St 
George's  Channel  into  Ireland,  where  it  runs  almost  tn  the 
western  sea-board,  flanked  on  the  north,  as  in  Scotland,  by 
hills  of  crystalline  rocks  and  on  the  south  chiefly  by  a 
Lower  Silurian  belt.  Another  distinct  and  still  larger  basin 
lies  on  tho  north  side  of  the  Highlands,  but  only  a  portion 
of  it  comes  within  the  present  area  of  Scotland.  It  skirts 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  along  tho  Moray  Firth  and  tlie 
east  of  Ross  and  Sutherland,  and  stretches  through  Caith- 
ness and  the  Orkney  Islands  as  far  as  the  south  of  tlie 
Shetland  grbnp.  It  may  possibly  hare  boon  at  one  time- 
continued  as  far  as  the  Sogttcijord  and  DaJsfjord  in  Norway, 
where  red  conglomerate*  like  those  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
occur.  There  is  even  reason  to  infer  that  it  may  have  ran  ged 
eastwards  into  Russia,  for  some  of  its  most  characteristic 
organisms  are  found  also  among  the  red  sandstones  of  that 
country.  A  third  minor  area  of  deposit  lay  on  the  south 
aide  of  tho  southern  uplands  orer  tht  east  of  Berwickshire 
and  the  north  of  Northumberland,  including- tb  area  o. 
the  Cheviot  Hills.  A  fourth  occupied  a  basin  on  the  dunk* 
of  the  south-west  Highlands,  which  is  now  partly  marked 
by  the  terraced  hills  of  Lome,  There  is  sufficient  diversity 
of  lithological  and  paleontologies,  characters  to  show  that 
these  several  areas  were  distinct  basins,  separated  both 
from  each  other  and  from  the  sea. 

In  the  central  basin  of  Scotland  between  the  Highlands 
and  the  southern  uplands,  tho  twofold  division  of  tho  Old 
Red  Sandstone  is  typically  seen.  The  lower  series  of 
deposits  attains  a  maximum  depth  of  upwards  of  20,000 
feet  In  Lanarkshire  it  is  found  to  pass  down  conformably 
into  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks ;  elsewhere  its  baee  is  con- 
cealed by  later  formations,  or  by  the  unconformability  with 
which  different  horizons  rest  upon  the  older  rocks.  It  is 
covered  unconformably  by  every  formation  younger  than 
itself.  It  consists  of  reddish-brown  or  chooolate-colourod, 
grey,  and  yellow  sandstones,  red  shales,  grey  flagstones, 
coarse  conglomerates,  and  occasional  bands  of  limestone 
and  cornstone.  The  grey  flagstones  and  thin  grey  and 
olive  shales  and  "  calms  tones  "  are  almost  confined  to  For 
farshire,  in  the  north-oast  pert  of  the  basin,  and  are  known 
as  the  Arbroath  flags.  One  of  tho  most  marked  lithologi- 
cal features  in  this  central  Scottish  basin  is  the  prodigious 
masses  of  interbedded  volcanic  rocks.  These,  consisting  of 
porphyritc-lavas,  fclsitca,  and  tuns,  attain  a  thickness  of 
more  than  6000  feet,  and  form  important  chains  of  hills, 
as  in  tho  bYntland,  Ochil,  and  Sidlaw  ranges.  They  lie 
several  thousand  feet  above  the  base  of  the  system,  and  arc 
regularly  interstratified  here  and  there  with  bands  of  the 
ordinary  sedimentary  strata.  They  point  to  the  outburst 
of  numerous  volcanic  vents  along  the  lake  or  inland  sea  in 
which  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  central  Scotland  was 
laid  down ;  and  their  disposition  shows  that  these  vents 
rangod  themselves  in  lines  or  linear  groups  parallel  with  the 
general  trend  of  the  great  central  valley.  The  fact  that  the 
igneous  rocks  are  succeeded  by  thousands  of  feet  of  sand- 
stones, shales,  and  conglomerates,  without  any  intercalation 
of  lava  or  tuff,  proves  that  the  volcanic  episode  in  tho 
history  of  the  lake  came  to  a  close  long  before  the  lake 
itself  disappeared. 

As  a  rule  tho  deposits  of  this  lake  are  singularly  unfos- 
filifcrous,  though  some  portions  of  them,  particularly  in 
the  Forfarshire  flagstone  group,  have  proved  rich  in  fish 
remains.  In  Lanarkshire  about  5000  f«M  above  the  base 
of  the  system  a  thin  band  of  shale  occurs,  containing  a 
graptolito,  Spiruriit  I.einui,  and  Orih^fm*  dimi'iialum, — 
undoubtedly  Upper  Silurian  forms.  This  interesting  fact 
serves  to  indicate  that,  though  geographical  cluing  had 
elevated  the  Upper  Silurian  sci-fi:...*  partly  i„t0  land  and 
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l>artly  into  isolated  inland  water-basins,  the  sea  outside  still 
contained  an  Upper  Silurian  fauna,  which  was  ready  on  any 
favourable  opportunity  to  re-enter  the  tracts  from  which  it 
had  been  excluded.  The  interval  of  its  reappearance  seems 
to  havB  been  vbry  brief,  however,  for  tbo  band  of  ehale  con- 
taining these  Upper  Silurian  marine  organisms  is  only  n 
few  inches  thiok,  and  the  fossils  have  not  been  detected 
on  any  other  horizon.  With  these  exceptions,  the  fauna 
of  the  formation  consists  entirely  of  fishes  and  crustaceans. 
Nine  or  tiara  species  of  crustaceans  have  been  obtained, 
chiefly  eurypterids,  but  including  one  or  two  phyllopods. 
The  large  pterygotus  (P.  Anglian)  is  especially  charac- 
teristic, and  must  have  attained  a  great  size,  for  some  of 
the  individuals  indicate  a  length  of  6  feet  with  a  breadth 
of  1 J  feet.  There  occur  also  a  smaller  species  (P.  minor), 
two  Eurypteri,  three  species  of  Stylomtrut,  and  abundant 
clustsrs  of  crustacean  egg-packets  termed  Parkici  decipimt. 
Seventeen  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained,  chiefly 
from  the  Arbroath  flags.  They  belong  to  the  suborders 
Acantkodidos  and  OttracoHei.  One  of  the  most  abundant 
forms  is  the  little  AcarUhoda  Mitchelli.  Another  common 
fish  is  Diplacantku*  graeili*.  There  occur  also  Climatixu 
tcutiger,  C.  reticulata*,  and  C.  vneinatvt,  Parexut  iacvrvut, 
£ ulfuicanthus  (four  species),  Cephalaspit  Lyellii,  nnd*Pter- 
aspis  Mitchelli.  Some  of  the  sandstones  and  shales  aro 
crrfwded  with  indistinctly  preserved  vegetation,  occasionally 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  thin  lamitue  of  coal  In  For- 
farshire the  surfaces  of  the  shaly  flagstones  are  now  and 
then  covered  with  linear  grass-like  plants  like  the  sedgy 
yegsution  of  a  lake  or  marsh.  In  Perthshire  certain  layers 
occur  chiefly  made  up  of  compressed  stems  of  Ptilophyton, 
The  adjoining  land  was  doubtless  clothed  with  a  flora  in 
large  measure  lycopodiaceous. 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  northern  basin  is  typically 
developed  in  Caithness,  where  it  consists  chiefly  of  the  well- 
known  dark-gTey  bituminous  and  calcareous  flagstones  of 
commerce.  It  restsunconformably  upon  tho metamorphosed 
Lower  Silurian  schists,  and  must  have  been  deposited  on 
the  very  uneven  bottom  of  a  sinking  basin,  seeing  that 
occasionally  even  some  of  the  higher  platforms  ore  found 
resting  against  the  schists  and  granites.  The  lower  cones 
consist  of  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  which  graduate 
upward  into  the  flagstones.  Other  red  sandstones,  however, 
supervene  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  system.  The  total 
depth  of  the  series  in  Caithness  has  been  estimated  at 
upwards  of  16,000  feet. 

Hnrchison  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  correlation  of  the 
Caithness  flagstones  with  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  the  rest 
of  Britain.  Founding  npon  the  absence  from  these  northern 
rocks  of  the  characteristic  cephalaspidean  fishes  of  the  ad- 
mitted Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  south  of  Scotland 
and  of  Wales  and  Shropshire,  upon  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous genera  of  fis'ies  not  known  to  occur  in  the  true  Lower 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  upon  the  discovery  of  a  Ptery- 
goid in  the  basement  red  sandy  group  of  strata,  he  con-, 
eluded  that  the  massive  flagstone  series  of  Caithness  could 
not  be  classed  with  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but 
must  be  of  younger  date.  He  supposed  the  red  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  shales  at  the  base,  with  their 
Pterygotus,  to  represent  the  true  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
while  the  great  flagstone  series  with  its  distinctive  fishes  was 
made  into  a  middle  division  answering  in  somo  of  its  ich- 
thyolitic  contonts  to  the  Middle  Devonian  rocks  of  the 
Continent  This  view  has  been  accepted  everywhere  by 
geologists.  Recently,  however,  it  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  Professor  Oeikie,  who  gives  reasons  for  maintaining 
the  Caithness  flagstones  to  be  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone, 
aud  for  denying  the  existence  of  any  middle  division.  He 
shows  that  the  discrepanco  in  organic  contents  between  the 
Caithness  and  the  Arbroath  flags  is  by  no  means  so  strong 


as  Murchisdu  sapposed,  but  that  several  species  are  common 
to  both  '  In  particular,  he  finds  that  the  characteristically 
Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Upper  Silurian  crustacean 
genus  Pterygotu*  occurs,  not  merely  in  the  basement  eooe 
of  the  Caithness  flags,  but  also  high  up  in  the  series.  The 
genera  Aeanthodet  and  Diplacanthus  arc  abundant  both  asjs 
Caithuess  and  in  Forfarshire.  Parents  inevrvu*  occurs  irt 
the  northern  as  well  as  the  southern  basin.  It  is  contended 
that  the  paleeoutological  distinctions  are  not  greater  than  the 
striking  lithological  differences  between  the  strata  of  tho 
two  regions  would  account  for,  or  than  the  contrast  between 
the  ichthyic  faunas  of  contiguous  water-basins  at  the  present 
time. 

Somewhere  about  60  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  north  of  Scotland. 
Among  these  the  genera  Aeanthodet,  Atterolqiit,  Cheiracan- 
thm,  Cheirolepit,  Coccosteus,  Diplacanthxu,  Diploplentt, 
Dipteral,  Glyptolepis,  Orfeolepu,  and  Pttriehthys  are  spe- 
cially characteristic  Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  with 
the  little  ostracod  crustacean  Etthcria  membranacea.  Land- 
plants  abound,  especially  in  the  higher  groups  of  the  flag- 
stones, where  forms  of  Ptilophytun,  Lepid,odendron,  Stiff- 
tiiarut,  Sigillaria,  Calamite,  and  Cyclopterii,  as  well  as 
other  genera,  occur.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  traces  of 
abnndaot  contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  have  been  ob- 
served, which,  with  the  exception  qf  two  trifling  examples 
in  tho  region  of  the  Moray  Firth,'  are  the  only  known 
instances  of  volcanic  action  in- the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  the  north  of  Scotland.  In  the  other  two  Scottish  basins, 
those  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  and  of  Lome,  volcanic  action 
continued  long  vigorous,  and  produced  thick  piles  of  lav* 
like  those  of  the  central  basin  above  referred  tp. 

The  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  consists  in  Scotland  of  red 
sandstones,  clays  or  marls,  conglomerates,  and  breccias,  the 
sandstones  sometimes  becoming  yellow  or  even  white. 
These  strata,  wherever  their  stratigrapbical  relations  can  be 
distinctly  traced,  lie  unconformably  npon  the  lower  division 
of  the  system,  and  pass  np  conformably  ioto  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  above  H  they  are  studied  from  the  side  of 
the  underlying  formation,  they  seem  naturally  to  form  part 
of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  since  they  agree  with  it  in 
general  lithological  character  and  also  in  containing  some 
distinctively  Old  Red  Sandstone  genera,  of  fishes,  anch  as 
PttrUht'iyt  and  Holoptychivt.  But,  approached  from  the 
upper  or  Carboniferous  direction,  they  appear  rather  to  form 
the  natural  sandy  base  of  that  system  into  which  they 
insensibly  graduate*.  On  the  whole,  they  are  remarkably 
barren  of  organic  remains,  though  in  one  locality — Dura 
Den  in  Fife — they  have  yielded  a  number  of  genera  and 
species  of  fishes,  crowded  profusely  through  the  pale  Band- 
stone  as  if  the  individuals  had  been  suddenly  killed  and 
rapidly  covered  over  with  sediment.  Among  the  character- 
istic organisms  of  the  Scottish  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
are  Pterichthyt  Iloloptychiut    nobilusimu*,  II. 

Andertemi,  Glyptopomvt,  Glyptolcrmut,  and  Phaneroplevrou. 

An  interesting  fact  deserves  mention  here  as  a  corollary 
to  what  has  been  stated  above  regarding  the  survival  for 
some  time  of  an  Upper  Silurian  fauna  outside  the  area  of 
the  British  Old  Red  Sandstone  lakes.  In  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
Pterichthyt  major  and  Holoptychius  occur  at  the  Heads  of 
Ayr,  while  a  band  of  marine  limestone  lying  in  th^e  heart 
of  the  red  sandstone  series  in  Arran  is  crowded  with 
ordinary  Carboniferous  Limestone  shells,  such  as  Prtdnctus 
giganteus,  P.  temiretintlatxu,  P.  punctata*,  Chonetet  ffanl- 
rensit,  Spiri/er  lineal  u»,  Ac  None  cf  these  fossils  has  been 
detected  in  the  great  series  of  red  sandstones  overlying  th» 
limestone  They  do  not  reappear  till  the  limestones  at 
the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  series  ;  yet  the  organism* 
must  have  been  !«ving  during  all  that  long  interval  outside 
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of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  area.  Not  only  so,  but 
they  must  havo  been  in  existence  long  before  the  formation 
of  the  thick  Arran  limestone,  though  it  was  only  during 
the  comparatively  brief  interval  represented  by  that  lime- 
stone that  geographical  changes  permitted  them  to  enter 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  basin  and  settle  for  a  while  on  iU 
floor.  Thus  wo  nee  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  older 
parts  of  the  Lower.  Old  Bed  Sandstone  were  coeval  with 
an  Upper  Silurian  fauna  which,  having  disappeared  from  the 
area  of  Britain,  survived  outside  of  that  area,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  higher  parts  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
Mere  contemporaneous  with  a  Carboniferous  Limestone 
fauna  which,  having  appeared  beyond  the  British  area,  was 
ready  to  spread  over  it  as  soon  as  the  conditions  became 
favourable  for  the  invasion.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
such  an  abundant  and  varied  fauna  as  that  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Limestone  cannot  have  come  suddenly  into 
existence  at  the  period  marked  by  the  base  of  that  forma- 
tion. .  It  must  have  had  a  long  previous  existence  outside 
the  present  area  of  the  deposits.  But  it  is  seldom  that  we 
obtain  such  clear  evidence  of  the  fact  as  in  these  instances 
from  the  Scottish  Old  Rod  Sandstone. 

In  the  north  of  Scotland,  on  the  lowlands  bordering  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  again  in  the  island  of  Hoy,  one  of  the 
Orkney  group,  yellow  and  red  sandstones,  sometimes  con- 
taining characteristic  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes,  aro 
♦ound  lying  unconformably  upon  the  Caithness  flags.  Iu 
these  northern  tracts  the  same  relation  is  thus  traceable  as 
in  the  central  counties  between  the  two  divisions  of  tho 
system. 

Turning  southward  across  the  border  districts,  we  trace 
the  red  sandstones  and  conglomerates  of  the  Upper  Old 
Red  Sandstone  lying  unconformably  on  Silurian  rocks  and 
Lower  Old  Red  Saudstoue.  Some  of  the  brecciated  con- 
glomerates have  much  resemblance  to  glacial  detritus,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  that  they  lmve  been  connected  with 
contemporaneous  ice-action.  Such  are  the  breccias  of  tho 
Lammcrmuir  Hills,  and  those  which  show  themselves  hero 
and  there  from  under  tho  overlying  mass  of  Carboniferous 
strata  which  flanks  the  Silurian  hills  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland.  Red  conglomerates  and  sandstones 
appear  interruptedly  at  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
even  as  far  as  Flintshire  and  Anglejee,  They  are  com- 
monly clawed  as  Old  Red  Sandstone,  but  merely  from  their 
position  and  lithological  character.  No  organic  remains 
have  been  found  in  them.  They  may  therefore,  hi  part  at 
least,  be  taken  as  the  basement  beds  of  the  Carboniferous 
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The  marine  or  Devonian  typo  lias  been  grouped  in  the  following 
bd! visions  by  the  geologists  ol  New  Yorf :- 


In  Devonshire,  at  Barnstaple,  Pilton,  Marwood,  and 
Baggy  Point,  certain  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones 
(already  referred  to  in- the  account  of  the  Devonian  rocks) 
graduate  upward  iuto  tho  base  of  the  Carboniferous  system, 
and  appear  to  represent  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of 
the  rest  of  Britain.  They  contain  laud  plants  and  also 
many  marine  fossils,  some  of  which  are  common  Carboni- 
ferous forms.  They  thus  indicate  a  transition  into  tho 
geographical  conditions  of  tho  Carboniferous  period,  as  is 
still  more  clearly  illustrated  by  the  corresponding  strata  in 
Scotland. 

Nobts  Amebioa.— The  Devonian  system,  as  developed  in  the 
northern  Statea,  and  eastern  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  presents 
much  geological  interest  in  the  union  which  it  contains  of  the  same 
two  distinct  petrographies!  and  biological  types  found  in  Europe. 
If  we  trace  the  range  of  these  rocks  along  the  Alleghany  chain 
throagh  Pennsylvania  Into  New  York,  we  tind  thern  to  contain  a 


characteristic  raite  of  marine  organisms  comparable  with  tho*e  of 
the  Devonian  system  of  Europe.  But  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
gr-at  range  of  'Silurian  hills  in  the  north-eastern  States,  we  cn- 
connter'in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  a  succession  of  red  snd 
yellow  sandstones,  limestone*,  and  shales  nearly  devoid  of  murine 
onpuiaaas,  yet  full  of  land-plants,  and  with  otcXsionel  traces  of  tisli 
rve-seiaa. 


Upper  Devonian. 


Lower  Devonian. 


Catskill  Kcd  ! 
Chemung  group. 
Portage  group. 
Genesee  group. 
Hamilton  group. 
.  Msrcellus  group. 

'  Corniferous  or  L'pper  Helderbcrg  gioup. 
Schoharie  Grit. 
Cauda-galli  Grit 

In  the  Lower  Devonian  series  trace*  of  terrestrial  plants  (Ai7e- 
phyion,  Cauleptrru,  Itc.)  have  been  detected  even  as  far  west  ss 
Ohio.  Corals  (cyathophylloid  forms,  with  FavotiUs,  Syringopora, 
kc)  abound,  especially  in  the  Corniferons  Limestone,  which  is  per- 
haps tho  most  remarkable  dim  of  coral-rock  in  tho  American 
r^la-osoie  series.  Among  the  brachiopods  are  species  of  PaUa- 
menu,  Slriekiandinia,  Jik'jnchotuila,  and  others,  with  the  charac- 
teristic European  form  Syinfer  cultrijugaiu*,  and  the  world-wide 
Atrypa  reticularis.  The  trilobitea  include  the  genera  DalmaniUr, 
Proelui,  and  Pkaeom.  The  earliest  known  traces  of  American  fishes 
occur  in  the  Corniferons  group.  They  consist  of  ichthyodorulitta, 
and  teeth  of  eestrscioiit  and  hybodout  placoUla,  and  plates,  bones,  snd 
teeth  of  somo  peculiar  ganoids  {MacropdaJUkthys,  Onychodtu). 

In  the  Hamilton  formation  (embracing  the  ilarcellue  shslt,  the 
llnimlton  beds,  snd  the  Genesee  shale)  remains  of  land-plants 
occur,  bnt  much  less  abundantly  than  among  the  rocks  of  New 


srenacrous  rock 


iswick.  Brachiopods  are  especially  abundant  smoug  the  ssndy 
beds  in  the  centre  of  the  formation.  They  comprise,  ss  in  Europe, 
many  broad-winged  spirifcrs  (S.  mvcronalui,  kc. ),  with  species  ot 
Produttut,  ChoncUs,  Alkyru,  kc  The  earliest  American  goniatitee 
have  been  noticed  in  these  beds.  Newberry  has  deseri  be-J  a  gigantic 
fish  (DinUhthyi)  from  the  Black  Shale  of  Ohio. 

The  Portage  and  Chemung  groups  hsve  yielded  land-plants  and 
tucoids,  sleo  Mine  crinoids,  numerous  broad-winged  spirifcrs,  with 
Aricula,  and  a  few  other  lamcllibrancba.  These  strata  consist  in 
the  New  York  region  of  shales  snd  laminated  sandstones,  which 
attain  a  maximum  thickness  there  of  upwards  of  2000  feet,  but  dio 
out  entirely  towards  the  interior.  They  are  covered  by  a  mass  ol 
red  sandstones  snd  conglomerates — the  Catskill  group,  which  ia 
2000  or  3000  feet  deep  iu  the  Catskill  Mountains,  and  thickens 
along  the  Appalachian  region  to  6000  or  6000  fret.  Those  real 
:ks  bear  a  striking  similarity  in  their  litholngiml  and 
ters  to  the  Upper  Old  lied  Sandstone  of  Europe. 
As  a  whole  they  are  unfoasiliferous,  but  they  havo  yielded  some 
ferns  like  those  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  lieland  and 
Scotland  {CydopUru\  and  some  characteristic  genera  of  isfc,  as 
Ho/o/ilychins  and  Bolnriolepu. 

Turning  now  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  sncirnt  Lanrentinu  snd 
Silmisn  ridge,  which,  stretching  southwards  from  Canada,  sepa- 
rsted  in  later  Paltrozoic  time  the  great  interior  basin  from  the 
Atlsntic  slopes,  we  find  the  Devonian  rocks  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  interior  represented  in  New  Brunswtek  and  Nova 
Scotia  by  a  totally  different  series  of  deposits.  The  contrast 
strikingly  recalls  that  presented  by  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  tho 
north  of  Scotland  and  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  Germany.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence  the  coast  of  Gaspe  shows  rocks 
of  the  Quebec  group  nncooforinsMy  overlaid  by  grey  limestones 
with  green  and  red  shsles,  altainin?,  according  to  Logan,  a  total 
thickness  of  about  2000  feet,1  and  replete  in  someTjsnds  with 
Upper  Silurian  fossils.  They  ere  conformably  follcwed  by  a  vest 
srrnacevua  series  of  deposits  termed,  the  Gaspe  Sandstones,  to 
which  the  careful  measurements  of  Logan  and  his  rolleagnea  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Suivey  assign  a  depth  of  7030  feet  This 
formation  consists  of  grcv  snd  drab-coloured  sandstones,  with 
occasional  grey  shales  eud  tends  of  massive  congtomeiate,  Similar 
rocks  reappear  along  the  southern  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  where 
they  attain  a  depth  of  9500  fret,  and  agaiu  en  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Bsy  of  Kundy.  The  researches  chiefly  of  Dr  J.  \V.  Dawson 
have  shown  thst  these  strata  contain  an  abundant  terrestrial  flora 
— the  oldest  of  which  any  relics  have  yet  been  recovered,  for  the  few 
Upper  Silnrian  land-plants  st  present  known  hsrdly  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  known  flora.  In  his  recent  census  ho  enumerates  nu 
fewer  thsn  118  species  of  land  plahta.  They  are  almost  all 
acrogens,  the  lycopods  snd  ferns  being  largely  predominant. 
Among  the  distinctive  forms  the  following  msy  be  mentioned— 
Priloiitiyton,  Jrthrosliynui,  Leptephleum,  and  FrototaxiUt.  Forty- 
nine  ferns  see  given,  including  the  genera  Cytfapt'rii,  Xturoptcris. 
SfJitnpfiterit,  snd  soma  tree-ferns  [Pmroniui,  Cautc>)>t<ri*t.  Lepi- 
dodendroid  snd  sigillsroid  plnnts  abound,  as  will  as  cnlaimtea. 
Higher  forms  of  vegetation  are  represented  by  a  few  conifers 
(iMdoxylon,  Oman/ton,  /Wofarito,  Ac).  From  a  locality  on 
Luke  Erie,  Dr  Dawson  describes  a  fragment  <i  dicotyledonous 
wool,  n»t  unlike  that  of  sunn-  modern  trees— the  most  sncient 


•  Galcyj  c/C<tn«>la,  p.  353. 
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[vi.  BTRATICBArHICAr. 


M  augiosp. 

arc  these  vcgeL-ble  rami 
thin  scams  of  coal 
Tho  interest  of  these 


So  abundant 
layers  they  actually  form 


remains  of  the  roost  venerable  American 


forests  is  heightened  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
without  the  hum  of  insect  life.  The  most  ancient  known  relics  of 
insect  forms  have  been  recovered  from  the  Devonian  strata  of  New 
Brunswick.  They  are  all  aenropterous  wings,  and  have  ,  been 
referred  by  Mr  Scudder  of  Boston  to  four  species  combining  a 
remarkablo  union  of  characters  now  found  in  distinct  orders  of 
insects.  In  one  fragment  he  observed  a  structure  which  he  could 
only  compare  to  tho  stridulating  organ  of  some  male  Ortho^cr*. 
Another  wing  indicates  the  existence  of  a  gigantic  Ephtmcm,  with  a 
spread  of  wing  extending  to  5  inches.  In  the.  shallow  pools  of  the 
period  some  small  crustaceans  lived,  the  remains  of  which  have 
oorai  partially  preserved.  Among  these  is  a  minute,  thrimp-like 
Buryptcrus,  and  a  more  highly  organized  form  named  AmphipcUU. 
That  the  sea  had  at  least  occasional  uccrse  to  tile  inland  basins 
into  which  this  abundant  terrestrial  vegetation  was  washed  i.iprorrd 
by  the  ©ecurmieo  of  marine  organisms,  such  as  a  small  annelid 
{SpiraHna)  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  tho  plants,  and  (in  Gaspe  and 
Nova  Scotia)  by  the  occasional  appearance  of  brachiopods,  especially 
Liiu/ula,  Spiri/tr,  and  Choneta.1 

Carboniferous. 

This  great  system  of  rocks  has  received  its  name  from 
the  seams  of  coal  which  form  one  of  its  distinguishing 
(natures  both  in  Europe  and  in  North  America.  In  Europe 
it  is  most  completely  developed  in  the  British  Islands. 
Elsewhere  on  that  continent  It  occurs  in  patches,  either 
lying  in  hollows  of  older  rocks,  or  exposed  by  the  removal 
of  overlying  formations, 

Gkxat  Bpjtaix. — The  area  within  which  the  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  of  Britain  occur  is  sufficiently  extensive  to 
contain  more  than  one  typo  of  tho  system,  and  thus  to  cast 
mueh  light  on  Iho  varied  geographical  conditions  under 
which  these  rocks  were  accumulated.  In  prr-ecuting  the 
stmlr  of  this  part  of  British  geology,  it  is  soou  discovered, 
and  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  that,  during  the  Carboni- 
ferous period,  the  land  whence  the  chief  supplies  of  sedi- 
ment were  derived  rose  mainly  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
a*  it  seems  to  have  done  from  very  early  geological  time. 
While  therefore  the  centre  and  south  of  England  lay  under 
clear  water  of  moderate  depth,  tho  north  of  the  country  and 
Uio  south  of  Scotland  were  covered  by  shallow  water,  which 
i  continually  receiving  sand  and  mud  from  the  adjacent 
vertical  sections  of  the  Carl 
>  of  Britain  differ  greatly  according  to  tho 
in  whieh  they  are  taken.  The  subjoined  table  may  be 
regarded  as  expressing  the  typical  subdivisions  which  can 
modifications,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Bed  and  grey  sandstones,  days,  and  sometimes 
breccias,  with  occasional  seams  and  streaks  of 
coal  and  apirorbis  limestone  [Cohere  inflate. 


Carboniferous 
Limestone 


of  yellow  sand, 
stones,  clays,  and  shales,  with  numerous  work- 
able coals  (A  nihracorta,  Anthratvmya,  Btyriekia, 
Jisthcria,  Dpirorbit,  ate.). 
Oannistor  beds,  flagstones,  scales,  and  thin  eoats, 
with  hard  siliceous  (gannister)  pavements  {Orlko- 
cens,  ChuiatUes,  PoiuUmia,  AvicultptcUu,  Lin- 
quin,  kc). 

Grit.-.,  flagstones,  and  shales,  with  this  seams  of 

coal. 

Yarcdale  group  of  shales  and  grits  passing  down 
into  dark  shales  and  limestones  (Gn'tialitts,  Ari- 
cuJoptctm,  Poaidonomya,  Litgula,  Piscina,  A(c. ). 

Thick  limestnn?  in  south  and  centre  of  England 
and  Inland,  passing  northwards  into  sandstone;, 
shales,  and  coals  (abundant  ooruls,  polyjoans, 
brachiopods,  lanv-llibraiiehs,  kc). 

Lower  Limestone  Shale  of  south  and  centre  of  Eng- 
land (marine  fossils  like  those  of  overlying  lime- 
Btone},  f.nssing  northward  into  tho  Cslcifcrous 
Sandstone  group  of  Scotland  (i 
and  terrestrial  organisms). 


In  the  article  Coal  (voL  vi.  p.  40)  an  account  has  been 
given  of  tho  principal  coal-fields  of  tho  world;  likewise 
a  diagram  (p.  48)  representing  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the 
Carboniferous  system  in  Britain,  as  the  rocks  are  traced 
from  north  to  south. 

Bate  of  the  System. — In  the  soutn-west  of  England,  and 
in  South  Wales,  the  Carboniferous  system  passes  down  con- 
formably into  the  Old  lied  Sandstone.  The  passage  beds 
consist  of  yellow,  green,  and  reddish  sandstones,  of  green, 
red,  blae,  and  variegated  marls  and  shako,  sometimes 
its.  iJicyi 


•  Dawson's  Acadian  Geokyy,  chaps.  Xxt.  a»d  x»li. 


full  of  reiTestTioJ  plants.  Theyare  well  exposed  on  the  Pem- 
brokeshire coasts,  marine  fossils  being  there  found  even 
among  the  argillaceous  beds  at  the  top  of  the  Bed  Sandstone 
aeries.  They  occur  with  a  thickness  of  about  000  feet  in  the 
gorgo  of  the  Avon  near  Bristol,  but  show  less  than  half  that 
depth  about  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  their  base  there  lies  a 
bone-bed  containing  abundant  palatal  teeth  Not  far  above- 
this  horizon  plant-bearing  strata  are  found.  Hence  these 
rocks  bring  before  us  a  mingling  of  terrestrial  and  morinocon- 
ditions.  In  Yorkshire,  near  Lowther  Castle,  Brough,  and  it> 
Raveusronedale,  alternations  of  red  sandstones,  shales,  and 
clays,  containing  Stigmmia  and  other  plants,  occur  iu  the 
lower  pnrt  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  Along  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Silurian  hills  of  the  Lake  district  the 
Old  Red  Sandstono  appears  here  and  there,  and  passes  up 
through  a  succession  of  red  and  grey  sandstones,  and  gTecn 
and  red  shales  and  marls,  with  plants,  into  the  base  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone. 

It  is  in  Scotland,  however,  that  this  peculiar  type  of  the 
basement  Carboniferous  rocks  is  best  seen.  In  that  count ry 
the  lowest  subdivision  6f  the  Carboniferous  system,  known 
as  the  Calciferous  Sandstones,  consists  of  red,  white,  and 
yellow  sandstones,  blue,  grey,  green,  and  rod  marls  or 
clays,  blue  and  black  shales,  thin  coals,  seams  of  limestone 
and  cement-stone,  and  abundant  volcanic  rocks.  The 
red  sandstones  lie  at  the  base,  and  pass  down  into  the 
Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  in  which,  as  has  been  already 
pointed  out  (ante,  p.  344),  true  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone 
fishes  are  found,  while  there  occur  also  bauds  of  limestone 
full  of  tree  Carboniferous  Limestone  corals  and  brachiopods. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  tho  Carbonif orous  Limestone  fauna 
had  already  appeared  outside  tho  British  area  before  the 
dose  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period.  It  was  when  the 
peculiar  geographical  conditions  which  prevailed,  during 
that  period  finally  ceased?  and  the  sea  began  to  spread  over 
the  ancient  lakes  and  land  of  Britain,  that  the  abundant 
Carboniferous  fauna  invaded  the  area.  The  Calciferous 
Sandstunes  of  Scotland  may  therefore  represent  a  portion 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England. 

Over  the  greater  part  of  the  south  and  centre  of  Scotland 
the  lower.rcd  sandstones  are  surmounted  by  a  series  of  con- 
temporaneous volcanic  rocks.  Successive  sheets  of  por- 
phyrites  and  tuffs  form  long  ranges  of  hills  from  Arrau  ami 
Bute  on  the  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  estuary  of  the  Forth 
on  the  east,  and  from  the  Campsio  Fells  on  tho  north  to 
the  heights  of  Liddesdalo  and  the  English  border.  These 
volcanic  sheets  sometimes  reach  a  thickness  of  1600  fect. 
That  they  belong  to  the  Carboniferous  system  is  shown  by 
the  occurrence  of  shales  and  sandstones  (with  Carbonif erou  - 
plunts)  at  their  base.  Thoy  show  that  the  early  part  of  die 
Carboniferous  period  in  Scotland  was  marked  by  a  prodi- 
gious voleanic  activity,  which,  on  its  cessation,  was  followed 
by  tho  prolonged  subsidence  reouired  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  Carboniferous  system.  The  rocks  succeeding  the 
volcanic  xone  are  termed  the  cement-stone  group  In 
Berwickshire  and  the  west  of  Scotland  they  consist  of  thin 
bedded  white,  yellow,  and  green  sandstones,  grey,  green, 
blue,  and  red  clays  and  shales,  with  thin  bands  of  a  pale 
argillaceous  limestone  or  cement-stone.  Seams  of  "gypsum 
occasionally  appear.     These  strata  are,  on  tho  who!'. 
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singularly  barren  of  organic  remains.  They  seem  to 
have  been  laid  down  with  great  slowness,  and  without 
disturbance,  in  enclosed  basins,  which  were  not  well  fit  ted 
far  the  support  of  animal  life,  though  fragmentary  plants 
serve  to  show  that  the  adjoining  slopes  were  covered  with 
vegetation. 

In  tho  basin  of  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  however,  the  group  presents 
a  different  lithological  aspect  and  is  abundantly  fosaihferaus.  It 
there  usually  eoasists  of  yellow,  grey,  and  white  sandstones,  with 
Woo  and  li)4c1c  shales,  clsj-irnnstoiifi,  lnncstrinasi "  cement-stones, " 
and  occasional  teams  of  coaL  The  sandstones  form  oxeelk-nt 
buildin™  stones,  the  city  of  Edinburgh  having  been  built  of  them. 
Some  of  the  shales  are  so  bituminous  as  to  yield,  on  distillation,  from 
*)  to  40  gallons  of  erode  petroleum  to  the  ton  of  shale;  they  are 
caaaeqacntly  hugely  worked  for  the  manufacture  of  mineral  oils. 
The  limestones  are  usually  dull,  yellow,  and  close  grained,  in  seams 
seldom  more  than  a  f«w  inches  thiek,  and  graduate  by  addition  of 
earbonata  of  iron  into  cement-stone;  but  occasionally  they  swell 
out  into  thick  lentknlar  masses  like  the  well-known  limestone  of 
Hardio  House,  So  long  noted  for  its  remarkable  fossil  fishes.  This 
limestoue  appears  to  bo  mainly  mada  np  of  the  crowded  coses  of  a 
small  ostracod  crustacean  (.LtptrdUia  Olcmi,  ear.  Stoto-Burdigal- 
mU).  Tie  coal-seams  are  low  and  commonly  too  thin  to  be 
workable,  though  one  of  them,  known  as  the  Houston  coal,  lias 
beets  mined  to  some  extent  in  Linlithgowshire.  The  fossils  of  the 
cement-stone  group  indicate  an  alternation  el  freah  or  brackiah- 
water  and  marine  conditions.  They  include  numerous  plants,  of 
which  the  most  abundant  are  SphrnopUru  affinis,  Lepidodndran 
(two  or  three  species},  Ltpidottrobua  rnriabitu,  A  rancarioxylon. 
Scene  ef  the  shale*  near  Edinburgh  have  afforded  a  few  specimens 
•f  a  true  monoeotyk-doa  allied  to  the -modern  Pothes  (hthonlts 
UrnAloBX).  OsteKad  crustaceans,  chidiy  tne  Lepadiii*  above  men- 
tiooed,  crowd  many  of  the  shales.  With  these  ore  usually  aa- 
uidsted  abundant  traces  of  the  presence  of  fish,  either  in  the  form 
of  eepruiilr*  or  of  scales,  bones,  plates,  and  teeth.  The  following 
ate  characteristic  speciss:  Sltmirkthy  itritimtHl,  K.  Jtttritont, 
JAaduutkt'w  (ir«.jtiMimas,  A'tmalofiyeAiua  (Jrtmttkii,  Kvrynattu 
crtnatut,  RAizodut  Jfibberti,  Jftgal&ttfhyt  ap..  Oyrmeaiukm  tuber- 
eutatut,  Ctawptx/ckiui'  ptdinatut.  ■  At  intervals  throughout  the 
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loptytAiu* 
>  horixons  vw«j,  u 
of  such  distinctively 
mrbvnariut,  Dircima 
\  decuuaius,  and  Orthoterat 

One  of  the  most  in  terns  ling  features  in  tho  cement  stone 
group  of  the  basin  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  ia  the  prodigious 
number  and  variety  of  tbe  associated  volcanic  musses,  and 
the  proofs  which,  they  exhibit  that,  at  the  lime  when  that 
group  of  strata  was  aceuniulating,  the  region  of  shallow 
lagoons,  islets,  and  coal-growths  was  dotted  over  with  in- 
numerable active  volcanic  vests.  Tbe  eruptions  continued 
into  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  bnt  ceaaoJ 
before  the  deposition  of  the  Millstone  Grit.  The  lavas  arc 
chiefly  varieties  of  bes alt- rocks,  sometime*  coarsely  crystal- 
line and  even  granitoid  in  texture,  and  graduating  through 
intermediate  stages  to  true  clot*  gtaLied  compact  basalts, 
wLicli  neither  txternaJiy  nor  in  microscopic  structure  differ 
from  basalt'  of  Tertiary  date 

The  basement  group  of  the  Carboniferous  system  iu 
Ireland  is  evidently  a  prolongation  of  the  Scottish  cement- 
i  group.  In  the  south  of  this  island,  however,  a  very 
and  peculiar  development  of  the  Lower  Carbon  i- 
rocks  is  to  be  remarked.  Between  the  top  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  and  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone there  occurs  in  the  county  of  Cork  an  enormous  mass 
(folly  5000  feet)  of  black  and  dark-grey  shales,  impure 
limestone*,  and  grey  and  green  grits  and  true  cleaved  slate*. 
To  these  rocks  tho  namo  of  Carboniferous  Slate  was  given 
by  Griffith.  They  contain  numerous  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone species  of  brachiopoda,  echinoderms,  Ac,  as  well  as 
traces  of  land-plants  in  tbe  grit  bands.  Great  though  their 
thickness  is  in  Cork,  they  rapidly  change  their  lithological 
character,  and  diminish  in  mm  as  they  are  traced  away 
from  that  district  In  the  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  15  miles,  the  whole  of  the  5000  feet  of  Carboniferous 
Slate  of  Bantry  Bay  have  disappeared,  and  at  Kenmaro 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  is  followed  immediately  and  con- 
formably by  the  Limestone  with  its  underlying  shale.  Mr 


Jukes  held  that  the  Carboniferous  Slate  is  the  equivalent 
of  part  of  the  Devonian  rocks  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

Carboniferout  Limestone, — The  Lower  Limestone  shale  is 
overlaid  conformably  by  a  thick  mass  of  limestone,  one  of 
the  most  distinctive  members  of  the  British'  Carboniferous 
system.  On  referring  to  a  geological  map  of  England  it 
will  be  seen  that  from  Northumberland  southwards  to  the 
low  plains  in  the  centre  of  England  there  runs  a  ridge  of 
high  ground,  formed  by  a  great  anticline,  along  which  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  appears  at  intervals  from  wider 
neath  higher  members  of  the  system,  in  this  northern 
Carboniferous  area,  of  which  the  axis  is  known  as  the 
Pennine  Chain,  the  limestone  attains  its  maximum  develop 
ment  In  one  portion  of  the  district  it  reaches  a  depth  oi 
4000  feet,  and  yet  its  actual  base  is  nowhere  seen.  Thu, 
Pennine  region  appears  to  have  been  the  area  of  aiaximtrm 
depression  during  the  early  part  of  the  Carboniferous  period 
in  Britain.  Traced  towards  the  south  west,  the  limestone 
diminishes  to  Bometimes  not  mere  than  600  feet  in  South 
Wales.  Northwards,  losing  its  character  as  a  massive  cal- 
careous formation,  it  is  split  np  by  intercalations  of  sand 
stone,  shale,  coal,  dec.,  until  actual  limestone  become*  a  very 
subordinate  member  of  tbe  series  in  central  Scotland. 

In  tho  Carboniferous  areas  of  the  south-west  of  England 
and  South  Wales,  the  limits  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
are  well  defined  by  the  Limestone  Shale  below,  and  by  the 
Farewell  Rock  or  Millstone  Grit  above.  In  the  Pennine 
j  area,  however,  the  massive  limestone  is  succeeded  by  a  eerie* 
of  shales,  limestones,  and  sandstones,  known  as  the  Yorcdale 
group.  These  cover  a  large  area  anil  attain  a  great  thick- 
ness. In  North  Staffordshire  they  are  2300  feet,  which, 
added  to  tbe  4000  feet  of  limestone  below,  gives  a  dejith 
of  6300  feet  for  the  whole  Carboniferous  Limestone  series 
of  that  region.  In  Lancashire  the  Yoredale  rocks  attain 
still  more  stupendous  dimensions,  Mr  Hnll  having  1 
them  to  be  no  leas  than  4500  feet  thick.  Both  the  1 
or  main  (Scaur)  limestone  and  the  Yorcdale  group  pass 
n<  rth  wards  into  ssadstonea  and  shales,  v,ith  coal-.- cams,  and 
diminish  in  thickness.  It  is  not  impossible,  as  rJ  ready 
suggested,  that  tho  cement  stone  group  of  the  Csiciferous 
Sandstones  of  Scotland  may  represent,  not  only  the  thin 
Lower  Limestone  ihale,  but  also  some  of  the  older  parts  of 
the  English  Carboniferous  Limestone. 

Where  typically  developed,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
is  a  massive  well-bedded  limestone,  chiefly  light  blukh 
grey  in  colour,  varying  from  s  compact  homogeneous  to  a 
distinctly  crystalline  texture,  and  rising  into  ranges  of  hills, 
whence  its  original  name  "  Mountain  limestone."  It  con- 
tain* occasional  Mattered  irregular  nodules  and  nodular  bed.i 
of  dark  chert.  It  is  abundantly  fossil iieroup.  The  fo«.Mlt* 
commonly  stand  out  on  weathered  surfaces  of  the  rock,  bat 
niicro»ci  [iic  investigation  i-hows  that  even  thoae  portions  ol 
the  mats  which  appear  most  structure! ess  coru-i.st  of  the 
crowded  remains  of  marine  organisms.  The  limestone  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  entirely  from  the  organic  debris  of  a 
sea-floor.  Diversities  of  colour  and  lithological  character 
occur,  whereby  the  bedding  of  tbe  thick  calcareous  mass  can 
be  distinctly  seen.  Here  and  there  a  more  marked  crystal 
lino  structure  has  been  superinduced ;  but  the  most  distinct 
examples  of  metamorphio  change  are  those  where  tbe  rock 
has  bevn  converted  into  what  is  termed  "  dun-atone."  This 
alteration  is  frequent  in  the  mining  districts  of  Yorkshire 
and  the  neighbouring  eountirs.  It  consists  in  the  dolasnitiz- 
ation  of  the  rock  along  either  the  lines  of  bedding  or  thn 
joints.  Thus  changed,  it  becomes  a  yellowish  or  brown 
crystalline  dolomite,  which  runs  vertically  through  the  nia** 
of  the  limestone  along  some  definite  joint,  in  courses  of  20 
or  30  fathoms  in  width.  Such  a  metamorphiem  must  huv« 
been  effected  by  water  percolating  along  the  line  of  tbe  joint, 
the  rock  t'rr  somo  distance  on  cither  side.  In 
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Derbyshire  slieets  of  contemporaneous  lava,  locally  termed 
"  toidstone,"  are  interpolated  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone. 

The  fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England  is  sound- 
tint  and  characteristic.  Numerous  forareinifert  occur,  Satxamina 
Carter i  being  often  very  characteristic.  The  coraU  are  nameroua, 
embracing  upwards  of  30  genera  and  about  100  species.  '  These 
include  both  simple  cup  corals,  as  ZapkrenlU,  Clwophyllum,  and 
compound  forms,  like  Alveolilc*  and  Phillipnatraa.  Cricoids 
are  individually  in  enormous,  smmbers,  many  beds  of  limestone 
appearing  to  consist  of  little  els*  than  their  fragmentary  stems 
and  cups;  AMnoeriniti,  Ptatyarinm,  PoUriocrinu*,  Cyathocnnus, 
are  common  genera.  Three  species  of  sea-urchins  are  known. 
Of  the  trilobitea,  so  characteristic  of  the  older  Paleozoic  rocks, 
the  last  lingering  forms  are  here  found  in  three  small  genera 
—Brachymetoput,  Phillipria,  and  Or{ffUhidet.  Polyzoa  abound, 
some  portions  of  the  limestone  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  them,  the  genera  FcnaUlla,  SulcoreUpom,  Vincularia,  Poty- 
pom,  Diastopora,  and  Glaueontrmt  being  frequent.  The  brachio- 
pods  comprise  18  genera  and  160  species,  some  of  the  moat  com- 
mon forms  being  Producttu,  Spirifer,  Rhynchontlla,  Athyris, 
Clunete$,  Ortkii,  Linyula,  and  Jtitcina.  But  the.  higher  mol- 
lasks  now  begin  to  preponderate  over  the  brechiopode.  The 
lamoUibranchs  number  49  genera  and  834  species,  including 
forms  of  Avieuloptcttn,  Leda,  A'ucuia,  Sangxdnolila,  Leptodomut, 
hit,  Sdmondia,  Modiola,  and  Conocardium.  The  gasteropoda 
.  to  206  species  belonging  to  29  genera,  among  which  Euom- 
ffatica,  Pteurotflnuiria,  Macrochtilut,  and  Lcronema  are 


frequent  The  genus  BtUerophon  is  represented  by  23  species, 
amongwhich  B.  Urti  and  A  dttiuutUussLrv  frequent  The  cephalopoda 


number  148  species,  belonging  among  other  genera  to  OrOuKfrxu, 
AaiUilut,  Dixit™,  and  OonicUila.  About  100  genera  of  fishes, 
ehiefly  from  teeth  and  spines,  have  been  described,  as  Ptammodu*, 


ita.  About  100 
lave  been  describe  . 
Coehl'iodui,  Ctadodut,  Pttalodxa,  Rhixodui,  Ctenoptychitu,  Ac 
Some  of  these  were  no  doubt  plecoids  which  lived  solely  in  the  sea, 
but  many,  if  not  all  of  the  ganoids,  probably  migrated  between  salt 


strata  lull  of  land -plants,  cyprida,  and  other  indications  of  estuarine 
or  fluviatile  conditions. 

The  Carboniferous  Limestone  series  of  Scotland  presents 
a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  typical  formation  in 
England.  It  consists  mainly  of  sandstones,  shales,  fire-clays, 
and  coal-seams,  with  a  few  comparatively  thin  seams  of 
encrinal  limestone.  Its  lower  portions  inclnde  the  chief 
limestone  bands.  The  thickest  of  these  seams,  known  as 
the  Harlet  or  main  limestone,  is  usually  about  6  feet  in 
thickness,  bat  in  the  north  of  Ayrshire  swells  out  to  100 
feet,  which  is  the  most  massive  bed  of  limestone  in  any  part 
of  the  Scottish  Carboniferous  system.  It  lies  upon  a  seam 
of  coal,  and  is  in  some  places  associated  with  pyritous  shales, 
which  have  been  largely  worked  as  a  source  of  alum.  This 
superposition  of  a  bed  of  marine  limestone  on  a  seam  of 
coal  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series  of  Scotland.  Above  the  group  of  Lower  Lime- 
stones comes  a  thick  mass  of  strata  containing  many  valu- 
able coal-seams  and  ironstones.  Some  of  these  strata  are  full 
»f  terrestrial  plants  (Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria,  Stigmaria, 
SphtswpterU,  Aleihopteru) ;  others,  particularly  the  iron- 
stones, contain  marine  shells,  such  as  Lingula,.  Dticina, 
Leda,  MyaltHa,  Euomphalu*.  Numerous  remains  of  fishes 
have  been  obtained,  more  especially  from  some  of  the  iron- 
stones and  coals  (Gyrar.an.thus  formotut  and  other  placoid 
lm-spir.es,  Megaliehthya  Hibberli,  Rhitodus  Hibberti,  with 
species  of  Elonichthyt,  Aeanthode$,  CUnoptychiui.  Ac). 
Remains  of  labyrintkodonts  have  also  been  found  in  this 
group  of  strata,  and  have  been  detected  even  down  in  the 
llurdie  House  limestone.  The  highest  division  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series  consists  of  a  group  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  few' coal-seams,  and  three, 
sometimes  more,  bands  of  marine  limestone.  Although 
these  limestones  are  each  seldom  more  than  3  or  4  feet 
thick,  they  have  a  wonderful  persistence  throughout  the 
coal-fields  of  central  Scotland.  »As  already  mentioned, 
they  can  bo  traced  over  an  area  of  nt  least  10O0  square 
miles,  and  they  probably  extended  originally  over  a  con- 
siderably greater  region.  The  Hurlet  limestone  with  its 
underlying  coal  cm  also  be  followed  across  a  similar  extent 


of  country.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  daring  certain  < 
of  the  Carboniferous  period  a  singular  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions prevailed  over  a  large  region  of  deposit  in  the 
centre  of  Scotland. 

The  difference  between  tho  lithological  characters  of  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  series,  in  jte  typical  development, 
as  a  great  marine  formation,  and  in  its  arenaceous  and 
argillaceous  prolongation  into  the  north  of  England  and 
Scotland,  has  long  been  a  familiar  example  of  the  nature  and 
application  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  strata  as  to  former 
geographical  conditions.  It  shows  that  the  deeper  and 
clearer  water  of  the  Carboniferous  sea  spread  over  the  site 
of  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Lancashire ;  that  the  land  lay 
to  the  north  j  and  that,  while  the  whole  area  was  under- 
going subsidence,  the  maximum  movement  took  ] 
the  area  of  deeper  water.  It  was  from  the  i 
that  the  sand  and  mud  were  derived,  but  the  sediment 
during  the  time  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  seems  to 
have  sunk  to  the  bottom  before  it  could  reach  the  great 
basin  in  which  foraminifers,  corals,  cricoids,  and  mollusks 
were  building  up  the  great  calcareous  deposit  Yet  the 
thin  limestone  bands,  which  run  so  persistently  among  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Scotland,  prove  that  then, 
were  occasional  episodes  during  which  the  sediment  ceased 
to  arrive,  and  when  the  same  species  of  shells,  corals,  and 
crinoids  spread  northwards  towards  the  land,  forming  for  • 
time  over  the  sea-bottom  a  continuous  sheet  of  calcareous 
ooze  like  that  of  the  deeper,  water  further  south  These 
intervals  of  limestone  growth  no  doubt  point  to  times  of 
more  rapid  submergence,  perhaps  also  to  other  geographical 
changes  whereby  the  sediment  was  for  a  time  prevented 
from  spreading  so  far. 

Viewed  as  a, whole,  therefore,  the  Carboniferous  Lime- 
stone series  of  Northumberland  and  Scotland  contains  the 
records  of  a  long-continned  but  intermittent  process  of 
subsidence.  .  The  numerous  coal-seams  with  their  under- 
lay* were  undoubtedly  surfaces  of  Tegetation  that  grew  in 
rank  luxuriance  on  the  wide  marine  mud-flats,  and  mark 

fiauses  in  the  subsidence.  Perhaps  we  may  infer  the  relative 
ebgth  of  these  pauses  by  the  comparative  thicknesses  of  the 
coal-seams.  The  overlying  and  intervening  sandstones  and 
shales  indicate  a  renewal  of  the  downward  movement, 
and  the  gradual  infilling  of  the  depressed  area  with  sedi- 
ment, until  the  water  once  more  shoaled,  and  the  vegetation 
from  adjacent  swamps  spread  over  the  muddy  flats' as  before. 
The  occasional  limestones  serve  to  indicate  the  epochs  of 
more  prolonged  or  more  rapid  subsidence,  when  marine  life 
was  enabled  to  flourish  over  the  site  of  the  submerged 
forests.  But  that  the  sea,  even  though  tenanted  in  these 
northern  parts  by  a  limestone-making  fauna,  was  not  so 
clear  and  well  suited  for  the  development  of  animal  life 
during  some  of  these  submergences  as  it  was  further  south, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  paucity  and  dwarfed  forms  of 
the  fossils  in  the  thin  limestones,  as  well  as  by  the  admix- 
ture of  clay  in  the  stone. 

In  Ireland  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  swells  ont  to  a 
vast  thickness,  and  covers  a  large  part  pf  the  island.  It 
attains  a  maximum  in  the  west  and  .«n nth- west,  where, 
according  to  Kinahan,1  it  consists  in  Limerick-of  the  follow- 
ing subdivisic 

Upper  (Barren) 

Limestone....' 
Upper  (Calp) 
Limestone.... 

Lower  Lime- 


Bedded  limestone  ....  240 

Cherty  zone   20 

Limestones  and  shales   10OO 

Cherty  zone   '  40 

Fenattlla  limestone.:   1800 

I>owcr  cherty  zone  •   20 

Lower  ahaly  limestones  *  280 

.•.tS?.!   1W 
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The  chert  binds  which  form  such  marked  horizons 
among  these  limestones  are  counterparts  of  others  found 
nbnndantly  in  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  of  England  and 
Scotland.  They  hare  been  recently  studied  by  Hull  and 
Hardmon,  who.hav*  found  them  full  of  siliceous  replace- 
ments of  calcareous  foramlnifera,  crinoidsj  Ac,  and  who 
regard  them  as  due  to  a  chemical  alteration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Carboniferous  sea.  Portions  of  the  limestone  hare  a 
dolomitie  character,  and  sometimes  are  oolitic.  Great 
sheets  of  molApliyre,  felstoae,  and  tuff,  representing  volcanic 
eruptions  of  contemporaneous  date,  are  interpolated  in  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  of  Limerick  and  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  As  the  limestone  is  traced  northwards  it  ahowa  a 
flimilar  change  to  that  which  takos  place  in  the  north  of 
England,  becoming  more  and  more  split  up  with  sandstone, 
■halo,  and  coal-seams,  until,  at  Ballycastle,  it  present* 
exactly  the  characters  of  the  coal-bearing  part  of  the  forma- 
tion in  Scotland. 

MUlttone  Grit. — This  name  is  given  to  a  group  of  sand- 
stones and  grits,  with  shales  and  clays,  which  runs  persist- 
ently through  the  centre  of  the  Carboniferous  system  from 
South  Wales  into  the  middle  of  Scotland.  In  South  Wales 
it  has  a  depth  of  400  to  1000  feet;  in  the  Bristol  coal- 
field, of  about  1 200  feet.  Traced  northwards  it  is  found 
to  be  intercalated  with  shales,  fire-clays,  and  thin 
and,  like  the  lower  members  of  the  Carboniferous  s 


to  swell  out  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the  Pennine 
-egion.  In  North  Staffordshire,  according  to  Mr  Hull,  it 
attains  a  thickness  of  4000  feet,  which  in  Lancashire 
increases  to  5500  feet  These  massive  accumulations  of 
sediment  wero  deposited  on  the  north  side  of  a  barrier  of 
Silurian  and  Cambrian  rocks,  which,  during  all  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  seems  to  have  extended 
across  central  England, and' which  was  not  submerged  until 
part  of  the  Coal-measures  had  been  laid  down.  North  of 
this  greit  area  of  deposit  the  Millstone  Grit  thins  away  to 
not  more  than  400  or  500  feet.  It  continues  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  formation  in  Scotland,  attaining  it* 
greatest  thicicness  in  Lanarkshire  and  Stirlingshire,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Moor  Rock.  In  Ayrshire  it  does  not 
eiist,  unless  its  place  be  represented  by  a  few  beds  of 
grindstone  at  the  base  of  the  Coal-measures. 

The  Millstone  Grit  is  generally  barren  of  fossils.  When 
they  occur  they  are  either  plants  like  those  in  the  coal- 
beariog  strata  above  and  below,  or  marine  organisms  of 
Carboniferous  Limestone  species.  In  Northumberland, 
indeed,  it  contains  a  band  of  limestone  undistinguishable 
i  some  of  those  in  the  Yoredale  group  oud  Scaur  lime- 


Coai-Vtasurtt.—  This  division  of  the  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem consists  of  numerous  alternations  of  grey,  white,  yellow, 
sometimes  reddish  sandstone,  dark-grey  and  black  shales, 
clay-iron* tones,  fire-clays,  and  coal-seams.  In  Sooth  Wales 
it  attains  a  mazimom  depth  of  about  12,000  feet;  in  the 
Bristol  coal-field  it  is  5090  feet  But  in  these  districts, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Carboniferous  areas  of  Britain,  we 
X  bo  sure  that  all  the  Coal-measures  originally  deposited 
,  for  they  aroalwaysunconformably  covered  by 
In  some  localities,  indeed,  the  denudation 
have  been  very  great,  for  the  next  overlying  system 
of  deposits  (Permian)  is  found  resting  even  on  the  Carboni- 
ferous Limestone.  In  North  Staffordshire  the  depth  of 
the'  Coal-measures  is  about  5^00  feet,  which  in  South 
Lancashire  increases  to  8000.  These  great  masses  of 
strata  diminish  as  we  trace  them  eastwards  and  north- 
wards. In  Derbyshire  they  are  about  2600  feet  thick, 
in  Northumberland  and  Durham  about  2000  feet,  and 
about  the  same  thickness  on  (he  west  side  of  the  bland  in 
the  Whitehaven  coal-field.  In  Scotland  they  attain  a 
i  of  about  2000  feet 


The  Coal-measures  are  susceptible  at  local  subdivisions 
indicative  of  different  and  variable  conditions  of  deposit 
The  following  tables  show  the  more  important  of  these :— 


w4O0  fc*t  m ■••  *•  •  •  •  ... 

Pennant    Grit,  8240 

feet  ...„  

Lower  atria,  460  to  lltU](taBaB|  uJ 

Millstone  Grit 
8olth  Lancasriro. 
16S0  to  2000  1  Shales,  SpirorbU  limestone, 


Upper, 


.................... 


ironstone, 
aandstune,  and  thin  coal-aeam*. 
A  RTr»t  st riff  of  Strata,  with  numerous 
valuable  coals. 


Middle,  3000  to  4000 

Lov^r  or  Gannistor.  (  Flags,  shales,  and  three  or  four  thin  coals, 
1*00  to  2000  feet  ...  J    with  floors  of  "  gaonurter." 

Millstone  Orit 

ClHTBAL  ScOTIJUm. 

im  f„t  ,_i  „™  i.    i  Reft  aandjtonea  and  clay*,  with  occa*ionU 

f<>et  Md  »P™d«"       thin  coala  And  SpiroAu  nm«ton*. 
Upwards  of  8000  feet   Sandstone*,  ahsiea,  end  fLre-clays,  wl{h 

in  Lanarkshire   j     ironstones  and  coala. 

Moor-rock  or  Millstone  Grit 

The  numerous  bed*  of  compressed  vegetation  form  the* 
moot  remarkable  feature  of  the  Coal-measures.  Each  of 
them  is  usually  underlaid  by  a  seam  of  fire-clay,  represent- 
ing the  soil  on  which  the  plants  grew.  Hence  they  mark 
successive  terrestrial  surfaces,  which,  after  enduring -for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  were  carried  down  beneath  the 
water  and  covered  over  with  sand  and  silt  There  is  no 
modern  formation  that  affords  a  close  parallel  to  that  of  the 
ancient  coal-growths.  The  nearest  analogy  is  furnisliod  by 
the  mangrove  swampa  alluded  to  already  on  p.  290.  These 
masses  of  arborescent  vegetation  grow  out  into  the  sea  as 
a  belt  or  fringe  on  low  shores,  and  form  a  matted  soil  which 
adds  to  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Their  roots  spread  in  the 
■alt  water  where  marine,  organisms  are  abundant.  The 
coal  growths.no  doubt  also  flourished  in  salt  or  at  least 
brackish  water;  for  such  shells  a*  Aviculoped^Anthraeotia, 
and  Go*iatite$  are  found  lying  on  the  coal  or  in  the  shales 
attached  to  it 

-  Tho  vegetation  of  the  Carboniferous  period  must  have 
been  luxuriant  .and  varied.  Upwards  of  500  specie*  of 
plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of 
Britain,  yet  these  must  represent  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  flora. 

The  most  eboDdant  forma  were  ferns  and  lyeopods.  Nuawrous 
reed-like  plants  likewise  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  general 
vegetation  of  the  low  grounds,  while  apparently  on  the  dner  and 
more  elevatod  tract*  (for  their  remains  are  Ic-M  frequently  met  with) 
coniferous  trees  flouriihed.  The  ferns  strikingly  resemble 
modern  forma.  Among  the  more  frequent  genera  were 
FttopUru,  AUVtopUru,  tieurvpUru,  and  CyclojitmM. 


large 


Spknwptfrts, 
The  lvcopodi. 


the  more  typical  forma  were  many  species  of  Ltpidticndrcm,  th... 
•terns  And  sced-eoSMS  of  which  are  scattered  through  the  Carboni- 
ferous strata.    Some  of  the  coal  seams  are  largely  composed  of  the 


ms  are  largely  composed  < 
spores  of  that*  plants. ,  StgUlaria,  regarded  by  some  as  allied  to 
the  eyeads,  by  others  ai  more  akia  to  tbs  lyeopoda,  is  represented 
by  nnmerooj  aperies.  Tho  roots  known  a*  Stifmaria  abound  in 
most  fire-clays,  showing  how  largely  the  coal  consists  of  tree* 
having  roots  of  this  kind.  The  EquMaet*  show  ihemnelrsa  in 
the  form  of  numerous  Calamita  which,  .though  resembling  in 
general  sspect  onr  modern  horse-tails,  differed  la'maay  points  of 
structure,  and  notably  in  their  gigantic  six*.  Coniferous  trees  occur 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  stem*  and  branebe*.  They  include  the  genera 
/Woj-yZoa,  jirancariarulon,  and  Pittites.  Small  nut-like  frails 
{  Triijfmn-iirptim)  abound  in  some  bed*,  and  SI*  »0W  believed  to  be 
the*  fruit*  of  yew-like  conifer*.  The  presence  of  monoeoty' 
plant*  i*  proved  by  the  PoOuxit*  referred  to  above  (p.  3*7 


The  animal  remains  of  the  Coal-measures  are 
tively  few.    In  certain  bands,  particularly  of 
numerous  mollusc*  occur,  and  similar  forms  are  to  be 
sionally  met  with  in  the  wholes. 
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Among  the  mere  frequent  spcooa  arc  JnHracomga  inodiolarh, 
AiuAraauia  ovalii,  A.  rtbtuta,  A.  acuta,  Antkracopicm  Itrmmiana, 
A  riculopetUn  pagyraetm,  end  Qoniatitu  Litter  i.  But  et  the  top 
:>f  the  Middle  Coal-measures,  near  Manchester,  a  band  of  true  marine 
•belts  occurs,  including  Cttnodania,  Nautilvt,  ttiteUet,  Go)iialit(4, 
and  OrtKomrtu.  The  little  Spirarnii  autwuu  tm  a  bound*  in  some 
shales.  The  crustaceans  are  chiefly  represented  by  Styrichia,  and 
KtOuria,  bat  Urge  eurypterid  forms  likewise  occur.  Fishes  occur 
Irciptentry,  remains  of  the  larger  kinds  usually  appearing  us  sealrs, 
teeth,  flu-spines,  or.  bones,  white  the  smaller  ganoids  are  often 
I  reserved  entire.  Common  species  are  Mcgaiichthtjs  llibbtrli(,)t 
Rhixclu*  granulalus,  Catlaeautkns  leptutut,  Palmniiseut  Egertimi, 
PltttraeantAiu  yibbanu.  The  British  Carboniferous  rocks  have 
yielded  13  genera  of  labyrinthodonts  (A»Ui>*tc<uaurt!t,  Loxmnma, 
OphidtrpeUn,  Pholiderpeton,  PUroplar,  Urocordijlitt,  Ac.).  Three 
mere  probably  ftuviatile  animals  of  prrdacx-ous  habits,  living;  on  fish, 
Crustacea,  and  other  organisms  of  the  fresh  or  salt  «  at  era  of  tho  coal 
lagoons.  Tho  larger  forms  are  believed  to  have  measured  7  or  8  fret 
in  length;  some  of  tho  smaller  examples,  though  adult  and  perfect, 
do  not  exceed  as  many  inches.1  That  the  woods  of  the  Carboniferous 
period  were  not  devoid  of  insect  life  is  known  front  the  discovery  of 
some  becttej  and  ncuroptcra  at  Caslbrookdale. 

Co xt in" ext a. i.  Kuropj: — As  in  Britain  so  on  tho  Con- 
tinent the  Carboniferous  system  occupies  many  detached 
areas  or  basins— the  result  partly  of  original  deposition, 
partly  of  denudation,  and  partly  of  the  spread  and  overlap 
of  more  recent  formations.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  English  Carboniferous  Limestone  once  extended  con- 
tinuously eastward  across  the  north  of  France,  along  the 
base  of  the  Ardennes,  through  Belgium,  and  across  the 
present  valley  of  tho  Rhine  into  Westphalia.  From  the 
western  headlands  of  Ireland  this  calcareous  formation  can 
thus  be  traced  eastward  for  a  distance  of  750  English  miles 
into  the  heart  of  Europe.  It  then  begins  to  pass  into  a 
series  of  shales  and  sandstones,  which  no  doubt  represent 
the  same  proximity  to  shore  as  the  similar  strata  in  the 
north  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  Silesia,  and  still 
much  further  eastwards  in  central  and  southern  Russia, 
representatives  of  tho  Carboniferous  Limestone  appear,  but 
iuterstratified,  as  in  Scotland,  with  coal-bearing  strata. 
Traces  of  the  same  blending  of  marine  and  terrestrial  con- 
ditions are  found  also  in  the  north  of  Spain.  Bnt  over 
central  France,  and  eastwards  through  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
into  the  region  of  the  Carpathians,  the  Coal-measures  rest 
directly  upon  the  older  formations,  most  commonly  upon 
gneiss  and  other  crystalline  rocks.  It  would  appear  that 
above  water  during  the  time  of 
ere  gradually  depressed 
during  that  of  the  Coal -measures. 

In  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium  the  British  type  of  the 
Carboailarous  system  is  well  shown.  At  the  base  Iks  a  group  of 
green,  grey,  and  reddish  sluilea  sod  yellow  sand  stones,  precisely 
similar  in  lUbo  logical  character  to  part*  of  the  Caletferous  Sand- 
stones of  Scotland.  They  or*  wall  seen  in  some  recent  railway 
cutting*  to  the  north  of  Boulogne,  Mid  also  in  the  valley  of  tho 
Mouse  above  Xarauc,  lying  tifon  the  I'samniiies  de  Condros  or 
Upper  Devonian  beds.  They  are  succeeded  by  tho  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  which  is  subdivided  into  eight  formations,  having  an 
aggregate  thickness  of  600  metres,  and  each  characterized  by  its 
own  nascrablago  of  fossils.  The  horizon  of  the  Millstone  Grit  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  certain  alum-schists.  The  Coal- 
measures  Of  this  area  have  been  referred  to  in  the  article  Cotu3 

The  Saarbrack  cool-field  furnishes  a  good  example  of  that  type 
of  the  Carboniferous  system  where  tbe  lower  marine  series  i*  absent 
It  lias  uuaouformably  on  Devonian  rocks,  and  attains  a  ' 
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*  [to  tbe  ■rtlrV'  Cool,  VOL  vL  p 
Carboniferous  l.lmrMmi.-  w,  Tills  -s-M'-ti  appeared  (a  be  the  n-.esl  prutinMc  rlnr 
«f  a  vety  abaters.'  point.  ha«  t-reo  prered  In  be  s  inutaks  aallse  strata  hit  aetuaUjr 
QMMsaaaorri riirertC'l  In  po»!  ir.n,  lU-*iiniedt^iirb*ttr*li*:liia'crinractr-rlatl«.'eftJ* 
»-utTi  aide  af  the  basin  of  the  rjs-de-Catals  for  a  cimsMeintilc  CUMTn-e,  TMi  la 
rir»vso xrnerallr  rccojrnired  that  tmitnc<  fnr  caarf  In  that  t*ain  thuiuan  the  Ter- 
tiary and  Cretaceous  farmsclona  art  nn«  r»rr-*««artls  ste^rped  en  rearbhior  Pevuritan 
atrata.  aa  coal  a— .ras  tuvo  been  dlsromcil  vntUaliy  beluar  the.  t'.der  strata 
at  considerable  depths,  at  Autliy  an  Ms,  lu  another  pit.  at 'Cmnltrra, 
the  fact  last  tJie  measures  on  the  npi-cr  levels  are  inserted  in  pesstltm  tins 
I'itb  leceiilly  proved  by  tbe  siaklnjjs  travelling  the  sume  it  ti:ni  in  ravarac 
t'Plrr.  fjr..  In  tbetr  normal  position  In  the  lo-vpr  -n-oikmira.  Tbeao  facta  tiavn  an 
tnspartaat  aoirrlne;  on  flic  queatlon  of  the  piubatle  cstrctlrn  of  the  CoaJ-tnaaaaies 
In  tl:c  snuth-r:i,t  of  Ft'c'  ir-it.  Tho  dUroicrv  tin  1*78)  of  r*rvoril»n  strata  at  the 
raoOetalc  depUi  of  1*09  feci  la  the  centre  of  London,  it  Me»»  Hems  brtnrery. 
Is  nnnthuf  Intei  eating  fiat  tint  bean  out  the  »lc »•  pm  toualy  put  ferward  by  Mr 
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or  more  than  10,000  feet '  It  is  divided  into  the  following 

of  strata 

2.  Upper  series,  consisting  at  the  top  of  red  sands 

which  come  shales,  sandstones,  itc.,  with  alow 
AnOirxtconat  Esthcria. 

1.  Lower  series,  consisting  of  an  tipper  group  of  re»I  conglomerate*, 

sandstones,  clays,  restingtipon  the  grrstcaoj-bearirigdivisioo. 
Abundant  plants,  with  labyrinthodonts  and  insect  remains. 
Oeinitz,  drawing  attention  to  the  distribution  of  plants  in  tho 
Saxon  Coal-measures,  remarks  that  a  certain  order  can  be  obsi 
in  their  appearance.    He  divides  the  strata  accordingly  into 
tones,  each  marked  by  a  characteristic  assemblage  of  [-{ants,  and  ho 
believes  that  the  cbuaincation  can  be  applied  in  other  countries. 

3.  The  Fern  Zone,  marked  by  the  profusion  of  its  ferns  \Sph'noy. 

Urit,  ffymaupit/UUu,  SdUzopUru,  OUmUmltrit,  Aeuropltrtt, 
Cyclepttrit,  AUtKoptcru ,  VatUoytr  rui     This  is  underlaid  by 

2.  The  Sigillaria  Zone,  containing  mans  sj    . . «  of  SvjilXaria,  also 

Ltpidodtndmt,  Catamite,  Attmphaltiett,  and  a  few  fei 
1.  The  Lycopod  Zona,  abounding  in  s*i*t-ria  Vti  ' 

w  iih  Spiiaiopteri*  diMaia,  Caiamxu*  '.ravUiemu,  kc. 
The  lowest  of  these  zones  (1)  is  compared  by  Goittitx  with  tho 
Culm,  that  is,  the  sandy,  study,  and  coal-hearing  representative  of 
the  Carbonifcrosm  Limestone.  To  the  east  of  the  Itnine  valley,  as 
alreadv  mentioned,  the  true  Cmitooifercxra  Limestone  loses  it* 
normal  chorsctsr  and  assames  that  of  the  Culm — a  noriea  of  shale*, 
sandstone*,  grry  wnckes,  and  cniiglomrratea,  in  which  the  abundant 
fauna  of  the  limestone  is  reduced  to  a  few  moll  ask  a  {ProduttuM 
antiquut,  P.  latiuimut,  P.  sasurctirulutut,  Potidonmnya  Bttheri, 
QoniatiUt  tpturricni,  Oiikoctrai ttriaiuhtm,  kc.).  lite  Potidmniyn 
particularly  chfirscterizes  certain  dark  shale*  known  as  Postdenui 
kchiata.  About  !>U  species  of  plan  ts  have  been  obtainod  from  tho 
Culm,  typical  aporiea  being  Calamita  transiliunu,  tiagrnaria  Ft/- 
tAeimiaaa,  Stigviaria  JSeoidcs,  Sphenopteris  distant,  CyclopUrit 
tfnui/olin.  This  flora  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  tho 
Caletferous  Sandstones  of  Scotland. 

Norm  Amektca. — Rocks  ecrrespemding  in  geological 
position  and  the  general  aspect  of  their  organic  contents 
with  the  Carboniferous  system  of  Europe  are  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  more  than  200,000  square  miles  in  the  United 
States  and  British  North  America,  ITte  following  table 
shows  tho  subdivisions  which  have  been  established  among 
them  : — 

Coal-measures, — a  serifs  of  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  coals, 
lie.,  van  tup  from  100  feet  in  the  interior  continental  area  to 
4000  feet  in  Pennsylvania,  and  more  than  6000  feet  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  plant  remains  includo  forms  of  Jbrpiio- 
dtndrtm,  SiaiUaria,  Stigmaria,  Catamites,  ferns,  and  coni- 
ferous leaves  and  fruits. '  The  animal  forms  embrace  in  the 
marine  bands  species  of  Spirifrr,  Pnditetim,  Belttropko*, 
NatUibu,  4c  Among  the  shales  and  carbonaceous  beds 
numerous  traces  of  insect  life  have  been  obtained,  com 

E'ung  species  related  to  tho  may-fly  and  cockroach, 
ders,  scorpions,  ceutijiedrs,  limuloid  crabs,  and  land  snails 
!  the  modern  Pupa  have  also  been  met  with.   Tbe  fish 
remains  comprise  teeth  and  ichthvodomUtea  of  placoid 

fenara,  and  a  number  of  ganoids  ( kuryltpit,  Ctclaeantkv*, 
.iegaluhthya,  JUiisodus,  kc).  Several  labyrinthodonta 
occur,  and  true  reptiles  aia  represented  by  one  saurian  <*cntu 
found  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  Eomurta. 
Millstone  Grit, — a  group  of  arr/D  fir  eons  and  sometimes  cats- 
gloinarntio  strata,  with  cs-casional  coal-sooma,  only  25  feet 
thick  la  some  parts  of  New  York,  but  swelling  out  to  1500 
feet  in  Pennsylvania. 
Cheater  group.— Limestonea,  shales  and  sandstones,  some- 
times 000  feet 

St  Louis  group. — Li  me*  tones  with  shale,  in  places  1M  feet.'' 
Keokuk  group. — Limestone  with  chert  layers  and  nodnlca. 
Burlington  group. —  Limestone,  In  places  witli  chert  and  horn- 
stone,  25  to  200  feet. 
Kinderhook  trroup. — Sandstones,  shales,  and  thin  liinratooea, 
ino  to  200  feet,  resting  on  the  Devonian  black  shale. 
The  mtb-Carbonifcroas  groups  arc  mainly  nwine  limestones, 
but  contain  here  and  there  remains  of  the  characteristic  Gei- 
bemiferona  land  Vegetation.    Crinoida  of  many  forms  abound, 
in  tho  limestones.    A  remnrki.ble  polyzorm,  Arekimrde*,  oceans 
in  some  of  tbe  bands.    Tho  bracJiiopoils  arc  chief!  i  represented 
by  ppecics  of  iV/un/er  and  Pruduatiu;  tho  lanieliibrMicha  by 
Jfyalitui,  Schizrhu,  Arietilopcdrtt,  Xiicula,  Pinna,  and  others, 
the  cephalopods  b)  Onhfeirat,  XavtUu*,  Omiatxla,  f?yroorrrr«, 
Ac     The  European  genua  of  tntobite,  PhilKptia,  i 
Numerous  teeth  aud  lin-apines  of  selachian  fishes  givj  s  I 
tioint  of  resemblance  to  the  European  Carboniferous  I " 
Some  of  the  rippled  rain-pitted  beds  ronUiri  amphibian  ' 
print*— the  earliest  American  forms  jrt  known. 
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BttiTikia.— In  England  the  Coal-measures  aro  uncon- 
furmably  overlaid  by  a  eerie*  of  red  sandstones,  conglo- 
merates, breccia*,  and  marls,  which  at  one  time  were  grouped 
in  ono  great  formation  as  the  New  Rod  Sandstone,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Old  Hed  Sandatoa*  lying  below  the  Car- 
boniferous  system.  They  were  likewise  known  as  the 
Poikilitic  series,  from  their  mottled  or  variegated  colours. 
They  aro  now  divided  into  two  systems  or  groups  of  form- 
ations, the  lower  half  beiog  included  in  the  Palreozoic  aeries 
utidor  the  nameof  Permian  (after  Perm,  a  Russian  province 
where  they  are  well  displayed),  and  the  upper  half  being 
relegated  to  the  Secondary  series,  and  termed  Trias. 

The  Permian  system  in  England  consists  of  the  following 
subdivisions : — 

W.ofKnglud.  E.  al  EnfljuJ. 

J|    800  ft. 

Mogrieaiau  limestone   j  1lun 

Uarl  slate    1  "~ 

'Red  and  variegated  sand- 
stone  

Reddish-brown  and  purple 
sandstones  a  ad  maris,  with 
calcareoa* 

rocks..  

From  the  thicknesses  here  gives,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Permian  rooks  have  a  very  different  development  on  the 
two  sides  of  England.  On  the  east  side,  from  the  coast  of 
Northumberland  southwards  to  the  plains  of  the  Trent, 
they  consist  chiefly  of  a  great  central  mass  of  limestone. 
P.ut  on  the  wast  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  and  extending 
into  the  central  counties,  the  calcareous  rone 
and  we  have  a  great  accumulation  of  red, 
arenaceous,  ami  gravelly  rocks. 

Lower. — This  subdivision  attains  its  greatest  development 
in  the  valo  of  the  Eden,  where  it  consists  of  brick-red  sand- 
stones, with  seme  beds  of  calcareous  conglomerate  or  breccia, 
locally  known  as  "  brockrnm,"  derived  from  the  waste  ot 
the  Carboniferous  Limestone  Thau  red  rocks  extend 
nomas  tho  Sol  way  into  the  volleya  of  the  Nith  and  Annan, 
in  the  south  of  Scotland,  where  they  lie  uncon fonnably  on 

menu  of  the  adjacent  Silurian  greywackes  and  shale*,  bat 
near  Dumfries  some  calcareous  breccias  or  "  brookrsms " 
ooeur.  These  brccckted  masses  have  evidently  accumulated 
in  small  lakes  or  narrow  fjords.  Much  further  south,  in 
.Staffordshire,  and  in  tho  district*  of  the  Clent  and  Abberley 
Hills,  the  brocciated  conglomerates  in  the  Permian  series 
attain  a  thickness  of  400  feet  They  have  been  shown  by 
llamsay  to  consist  in  large  measure  of  volcanic  rook*,  grits, 
Mates,  and  limestones,  which  can  be  identified  with  rock* 

,  of  the  stones  are  3  feet  in 
Tho  same  writer  has 
pointed  oat  that  these  Permian  drift-beds  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  any  essential  character  from  modern  glacial 
drifts,  and  ho  has  no  doubt  that  they  were  iae-borne,  and, 
consequently,  that  there  was  a  glacial  period  during  the 
accumulation  of  the  Lower  Permian  deposits  of  the  centre 
of  England. 

Lika  red  rooks  in  general  the  I-owsr  Permian  bed*  are  idiprmt 
bsrren  of  organic  remains.  Such  is  occur  an  indicative  chiefly  or 
terrestrial  surfaces.     Plant  remains  oocaaiotially  appear,  i>ueh  as 

CanUrpiles  (*  lppoeod  In  I*  of  marine  growth),  Lrpidodrxilmn 
Hiltttatum,  Calamity,  Sternbn-pa,  and  fragments  of  couifeious 
wood.  The  eraniom  of  a  labvrinthodont  <A».«rp)  has  been 
obtained  from  the  Lower  Permian  rocks  at  Kenilworth.  Foot- 
prints referred  to  members  of  the  same  extinct  order  have  been 
©burred  abundantly  on  the  surfs,  es  of  the  sandstones -of  Dumfrics- 
ehrre.  and  also  in  the  vale  of  the  Edca. 

Middle.— This  subdivision  is  the  chief  repository  of 
in  the  Permian  system.    Its  strata  are  not  red, 


but  consist  of  n  lower  zonu  oi  hard  brawn  shale  with 
occasional  thin  limestone  bonds  (Marl  Slate)  and  an 
upper  thick  mass  of  dolomite  (Magnesian  Limestone). 
Tho  latter  is  tho  chief  fcatnre  in  the  Penman  develop- 
ment of  the  east  of  England,  it  corresponds  with  the 
Zcchstein  of  Germany,  as  the  Marl  Slate  doaa  with  the 
Kupfer-schiefer.  It  is  a  very  variable  rock  in  iU  litho- 
logical  characters,  being  sometimes  dull,  earthy,  fine- 
grained, and  foasiliferous,  in  other  places  quite  crystal- 
line, aud  composed  of  globular,  reniform,  botryoidnl,  or 
other  irregular  concretion*,  of  crystalline  and  frequently 
internally  radiated  dolomite.  Though  tho  Mngneeiiw 
Limestone  runs  as  a  thick  persistent  rone  down  the  east 
of  England  it  is  represented  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  side  by  bright  red  and  variugated  oamittomi 
covered  by  a  thin  group  of  red  marls,  with  numerous  thin 
courses  of  limestone,  containing  Scitaodv$,  Bukevellia,  and 
other  characteristic  f  wails  of  the  Magnesian  Limestone. 

The  middle  Permian  division  has  yielded  about  100  species 
Wonging  to  46  pence*  of  fossils—  a  singularly  poor  fauna  when 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  Carboniferous  system  bolow.  Tike 
braehionodi  (0  genera,  21  species)  include  /Wiirteu  htrriiia, 
Cutnaroptotria  multipiifta,  C.  SekMaxmi,  Strmhalona  Oolt(/nmi. 
limgula  Cndntri,  aud  Trreoratula  eianjeU*.  The  lnnietliurarwhe 
number  1«  genera  and  31  Kiwwiea,  among  which  titkiiulus  tkklo- 
tlteimii,  Jiaixvdlia.  tnm*lo,  li.  antiqua.  B.  tenlophoga,  M\*ih* 
*/t«mriojiM,  and  Arm  ttrtata  are  cbaraeleTMlk.  The  univalvca  ate 
represented  by  11  genera  and  26  species,  including  Plntrdovitan* 
aud  Turbo  as  common  genera.  Fiahos  have  been  obtained  chiefly 
in  the  marl  slate  to  tho  number  of  21  specie*  he  longing  to  8  genera, 
of  which  J'alamutaa  is  the  chief.  These  small  ganoids  ire  closely 
related  to  soma  which  haantcd  the  lagoons  of  tho  Carboniferous 
period. 

Upper. — Murchison  and  Hartarcss  have  classed  as  Upper 
Permian  certain  red  sandstones  with  thin  partings  of  red 
shale,  and  an  underlying  band  of  red  and  green  maris  and 
gypsam.  These  rocks,  seen  at  St  Bee*,  mar  Whitehaven, 
resting  on  a  magnesian  limestone,  have  not  yet  yielded  any 
fossils. 

Contikextal  EcaoPE.— The  two  types  of  the  Permian 
system  presented  by  the  east  and  west  sides  of  England 
reappear  in  different  areas  on  the  mainland  of  Europe.  The 
eastern  or  Durham  type  is  found  in  enormous  masses  of 
strata  flanking  the  Hare  Mountains,  also  in  Tlturingia,  in 
Saxony,  and  in  Bohemia.  The  western  or  Salopian  type 
is  found  over  many  thousands  of  square  niks  in  tho  north 
and  east  of  Russia. 

Tho  German  geologists,  recognizing  the  remarkable  two- 
fold character  of  iU  rocks,  have  called  this  system  "  Dyas," 
and  have  proposed  to  retain  the  term  Permian  to  express 
the  more  simple  type,  sock  n*  is  found  in  Russia  and  western 
England,  They  group  tho  member*  oi  their  Dyas  at 
follows:— 

Anhydrite,  gypsum,  rock-salt,  marl,  dolomite,  fetid  ah  tie 
and  limestone.  The  amorphous  gypsum  is  the  '■ 
member  of  this  group ;  the  finiestuue  is  somctiuios  full  ot 
bitumen. 

Crrstnlrrne  granular  (AtstcAKweb)  snd  fine  sandy  [Jkkt] 

dolomite  (8  to  05  feet). 
Zcchstein.  aa  argillaceous  thm-bodded  compact  limestone 

15  to  30  (sometimes  even  90)  feet  thick, 
Kui  fcr-schiefer— a  bhick  bituminous  ahalo  not  more  Una 

about  2  feet  thick. 
Zeohstcin,  conglomerate,  and  calcarootM  sandstone. 
Upper. — Conglomerates  (quarts-porphyry  conglnment-'i  u--.il 

asiidstone,  with  a*»oeiated  melaphvrea  and  tut.1-. 
Middle.  — lied  clays,  shales,  and  fico  rikslfl  •BBdstose*,  with 
bandsof  nuaiiz-conglomerate  and  earthy  lirn.  >tone.  MeU- 
pbyre  and  porphyrite  inasses  intercalated. 
Lower. — Shaly  Mindstonu,  ahalca  (with  bituminous  bunds), 
m     L    and  conglomerates. 

The  nsrno  "  BothliogonJc"  or  "  Rothtodtih uk,  "  J  -layer  rr 
red -<kad< Layer)  was  givmj  by  tho  miners  1«  auM  their  ore*  di» 
appeared  in  the  rt'd  roeks  liclow  the  copper-lsaring  Kupfer-silih  fer. 
The  coarse  congloiiirrst-  s  have  been  referred  hy  l!.ur.«.>y  t»  iiglsdal 
origin,  like  tho'*'  of  the  AI>borb-v  Hill*.  Our  if  the  m*4  IttteWSit- 
ing  features  of  ths  fumi^tion  is  UsoevidciHC  of  the  cuutanporjuicoua 
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outpouring  of  great  sheets  of  crBarU-porphyry,  grauitc-|«>rphyry, 
porphyrite,  and  ruelaphyrc,  with  abundant  interstratirkations  of 
vaiioas  tuffs,  not  infrequently  enclosing  organic  remains.  From 
the  very  nature  of  its  component  material*,  the  Rothliegindo  ia 
comparatively  barren  of  fossils,  a  few  ferns,  calamitea,  and  remains 
of  coniferous  trees  are  found  in  it,  particularly  towards  the  base, 
where  in deed  they  form,  iu  the  Mansfeld  district,  a  coal-team  about 
S  fi-rt  thick. 

The  plants,  all  of  terrestrial  growth,  on  tlis  whole  resemble 
geucrieally  the  Carboniferous  flora,  but  seem  to  be  uearly  all  tpeoi- 
tkally  distinct.  They  include  forms  of  Catamites  (C.  gigas),  Asttrty- 
ihyllikt,  and  fern*  of  the  genera  SphntopUrU,  Alethopta  is, 
XtunpUru,  Odontopteris,  with  well-preserved  silicified  stems  of 
trcs-renis  (PtaroHitu,  TubioaulU}.  The-  conifer  IValchia  ()V. 
pini/ormis)  is  specially  characteristic.  Fish  remsinsoecursparingly 
(Amblypterut,  Palceonitcu*,  Acanlhoda),  and  traces  of  labyrintno- 
dontt  (Arc/ugosaurus  Dtdteni)  have  been  met  with. 

The  Zechstein  gronn  is  characterized  by  a  suite  of  fossils  like 


n 

those  of  the  Middle  Permian  of  England.  The  Kupfer-schiefer 
contains  numerous  Ash  (PuUtouiteu*  Frtislebenl,  Plaiusomus  gib- 
bos  us,  ax. )  and  remains  of  plants  (coniferous  leaves  and  fruits  and 
tea- weeds).  This  deposit  is  believed  to  have  been  laid  down  in 
some  enclosed  sea-basin,  the  waters  of  which,  probably  from  the 
rise  of  mineral  springs  connected  with  some  of  the  volcanic  foci  of 
the  time,  were  to  charged  with  metallic  salts  in  solution  at  to 
become  unfit  for  the  continued  existence  of  animal  life.  The  dead 
fish,  plants,  lea,  by  their  decay;  gave  rise. to  reduction  and  pre- 
cipitation of  these  salts  aa  sulphides,  which  thereupon  enclosed  and 
replaced'tbe  organic  formt,  and  permeated  the  mnd  at  the  bottom. 
This  old  aea-lloor  is  now  the  widely  extended  band  of  copper-slate 
which  has  so  long  and  to  extensively  been  worked  along  the  flanks 
of  the  Hare.  After  the  formation  of  the  Kupfer-tchieTcr  tho  area 
must  have  been  once  more  covered  by  clearer  water,  for  the  Zech- 
stein  contain*  a  number  of  organism*  of  which  Produttui  horridus, 
Spiriftr  undulatus,  Strophalosia  Ootd/uui,  SehUodia  obseurus,  and 
Fciuxttlla  rtli/ormit)  art  common.  Renewed  unfavourable  condi- 
tions are  indicated  by  the  dolomite,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  which 
succeed.  Professor  ftsmsay,  reasoning  upon  inch  phenomena  aa 
developed  in  England,  lias  connected  them  with  the  abundant 
labyrinthodont  footprints  and  other  evidences  of  shores  and  land, 
as  well  as  the  tmall  number  and  dwarfed  formt  of  the  shell*  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone,  and  has  speculated  on  the  occurrence  of  a  long 
continental  period  iu  Europe,  during  one  epoch  of  which  a  numbct 
of  salt  inland  Bess  existed  wherein  the  Permian  rocks  were  accumu- 
lated. He  compares  these  deposits  (o  what  may  be  supposed  to  bo 
forming  now  in  parts  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Nobth  America. — The  Permian  system  is  lmrdly  repre- 
sented at  all  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  Id  Kansas  certain 
red  and  green  clays,  sandstones,  limestones,  conglomerates, 
and  teds  of  gypsum  lie  conformably  on  the  Carboniferous 
syste  ,  and  contain  a  few  genera  and  species  of  molluscs 
(BakntUia,  Myalina,  kc,),  which  occur  in  the  European 
Permian  rocks. 

III.  SECONDARY  OR  ME£OZ01C. 


the  low  plains  in  the  centre  of  England,  ranging  thence 
northwards  along  the  flanks  of  the  Carboniferous  tracts  to 
Lancaster  Bay,  and  southwards  by  the  head  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  south-east  coast  of  DeTonshire.  They  hate 
been  arranged  in  the  following  subdivisions :  

Penartli  beds.— Red,  green,  and  grey  marls,  and 

"  White  Lias.'* 
New  Red  Mart.— Red  and  grey  shales  snd  marls, 
with  beds  of  rock-salt  and  gypsum  {Estheria  and 
Foraminifern). 
Lower  Keuper  Sandstone.—  Thinly  laminated  inira- 


Rbstio. 


UpperTrias 
or  Keuper. 


breccia. 

iling  in  England  (Muschelkalk  of  Germsny). 


ceous  sandstones  and  marl*  (waterstones)  passing 
downwards  into  white,  brown,  or  reddish  tantf- 
atonea,  with  a  base  of  calcareoi 


Lower  Trias 
or  Bunter. 


Upper  lint  tied  Sandstone.  — Soft  bright-red  and 

PeDbVe'l^-Uarde^^^ 
quartzose  pebbles,  passing  into  conglomerate ;  with 
a  base  of  calcareous  breeds. 
Lower  Mottled  Sandstone.  —  Soft  bright-red  in  J 
variegated  sandstone,  without  pebbles. 

like  the  Permian  red  rocks  below,  the  sandstones  and 
marls  of  the  Triassic  series  are  almost  barren  of  organic  rt 
mains.  Hence  the  subdivisions  in  the  foregoing  table  arc 
based  on  mineral  characters,  and  could  not  therefore  b« 
relied  on  as  a  guide  in  districts  outside  of  tho  English  area. 
Indeed,  extraordinary  differences  in  the  development  of  tho 
different  members  of  tho  series  occur,  even  within  that  area, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  table,  which  shows  tbo 
variations  in  thickness  from  porjh-west  to  i 


■nd  V, 

Chohlrc. 

asSort- 
•hire. 

•hire  mi 

•hire. 

Keuper. 
Bunter. 

Fie*. 
3000 
4  50 

500 
iuo-760 

Feet. 
800 
200 
50-200 
100-300 
0-1 00 

Feel. 
700 
150 
»Wnt 
0-100 

Lower  Keuper  sandstone 
Upper  mottled  sandstone 
Pebble  beds  „  

It  lias  been  already  mentioned  that  the  great  mass  of  red 
rocks,  which  iu  England  overlie  the  Carboniferous  system, 
were  formerly  classed  together  aa  New  Bed  Sandstone,  but 
are  now  ranged  in  two  systems.  We  have  considered  tho 
lower  of  these  under  the  name  of  Permian.  The  general 
facies  of  organic  remains  in  that  division  is  still  decidedly 
Palaeozoic.  Its  brachiopods  and  its  plants  connect  it  with 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  below.  Hence  it  is  placed  at  the 
close  of  the  long  series  of  Palieozoic  formations.  When, 
however,  wo  enter  tho  upper  division  of  the  red  rucks, 
though  the  general  lithological  characters  remain  very  much 
as  in  the  lower  group,  the  fossils  bring  before  us  the  advent 
of  the  great  Mesozoic  flora  and  fauna.  This  group  there- 
fore is  put  at  the  base  of  the  Mesozoic  or  Secondary  series. 
It  is  called  Trias,  because  in  Germany  it  consists  of  three 
well-marked  subdivisions.  But  the  old  name,  New  Red 
Sandstone,  is  familiarly  retained  for  it  by  many  geologists 
in  England.  The  term  Trias,  like  Dyaa,  is  unfortunately 
chosen,  for  it  elevates  a  mere  local  churacter  into  an  import- 
ance which  it  does  not  deserve.  The  threefold  subdivision, 
though  so  distinct  in  Germany,  disappears  elsewhere. 

Great  Britain. — Triassic  rocks  occupy  »■  lurj-c  ama  of  [  the  Prrmien  oanistcr.es  corabinuu.  Even  as  far  south  as  the 


Hence  we  observe  that,  while  towards  the  north-west  the 
Triassic  rocks  attain  a  maximum  depth  of  5200  feet,  they 
rapidly  come  down  to  a  fifth  or  a  sixth  of  that  thickness  as 
they  pass  towards  the  south-east.  Becent  borings  in  the 
south-eastern  counties  show  that  the  Triassic  rocks  are  there 
absent  altogether.  It  is  evident  that  the  source  of  supply 
of  the  sediment  lay  towards  tho  north.  This  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  character  of  the  pebble-beds.  These  ara 
coarsest  towards  the  north,  and,  besides  local  materials,  con- 
tain abundant  rolled  pebbles  of  quartz  which  have  evidently 
been  derived  from  some  previous  conglomerate,  probably 
from  some  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  masses  now  removed 
or  concealed  The  Trias  everywhere  rests  unconformably 
on  the  rocks  underneath  it,  so  that,  although  tho  general 
physical  conditions  as  regards  climate,  geography,  ond  sedi- 
mentation, which  prevailed  in  the  Permian  period  still 
continued,  great  terrestrial  movements  had,  in  the  mean- 
while, token  place,  whereby  the  Permian  sediments  were 
upraised  and  exposed  to  denudation.  Hence  the  Trias  rests 
now  on  Permian,  now  on  Carboniferous,  and  sometimes  even 
on  Cambrian  rocks.  Moreover,  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Triassic  series  overlap  the  lower,  so  that  the  Keuper  groups 
come  to  rest  directly  on  Permian  or  Carboniferous  rocks. 

.One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  the  English  Trios 
is  the  occurrence  of  beds  of  rock-salt  which  have  long  been 
profitably  worked.  Ibo  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Keuper,  consisting  of  red  marls,  has  4  wide  distribution, 
for  it  can  be  traced  from  the  coast  of  Lancashire  to  tho 
Bristol  Channel,  and  covers  a  larger  area  of  surface  in  the 
central  counties  than  tho  rest  of  the  Trias  and  the  whole  ol 
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coast  of  Devonshire,  it  contains  caste  of  the  cubical  spaces 
once  occupied  by  crystals  of  common  salt.  But  in  Cheshire 
the  salt  occurs  in  two  or  more  beds,  of  which  the  lower  is 
sometimes  upwards  of  100  feet  thick.  It  is  a  crystalline 
substance,  usually  tinged  yellow  or  red  from  intermixture 
of  clay  and. peroxide  of  iron,  but  is  tolerably  pure  in  the 
best  part  of  the  beds,  where  the  proportion  of  chloride  of 
sodium  is  as  much  as  98  per  cent.  Through  the  bright  red 
marls  with  which  the  salt  is  interstratified  there  run  bands 
of  gypsum,  somewhat  irregular  in  their  mode  of  occurrence, 
sometimes  reaching  a  thickness  of  40  feet  and  upwards. 
Tin earns  of  rock-salt  likewise  occur  among  the  red  marls. 
These  facta  point  to  the  concentration  and  evaporation  of 
salt  lakes  or  inland  seas. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Trias  are  comparatively  few,  as  the 
conditions  for  at  least  animal  life  must  Lars  been  extremely 
unfavourable  in  the  waters  of  tbe  ancient  Dead  Sea  wherein  these 
red  rooks  were  accumulated.  The  land  possessed  a  vegetation 
which,  from  the  few  fragment*  yet  known,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  large  measure  of  cypress- like  coniferous  tree*  ( VolUut,  IValchia), 
with  catamite*  on  the  lower  more  marshy  grounds.  The  red  marl 
group  contains  in  some  of  its  layer*  numerous  valves  of  the  little 
,  and  i 


la  solitary  (pecics  of  lamellil 
A  number  of  teeth,  spines,  and  sometime* 
cutire  skeleton*  of  fish  have  been  obtained  iDipteronotus  q/yhus, 
Palaaniseus  supersUs,  II y bod  us  Ktuptri,  Aerodus  minimus,  9phr\iou- 
chus  minimus,  Lopkodut,  fee.).  Tbe  bones,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently the  footprints,  of  labyrlnthodont  and  even  of  saurian 
reptiles  occur  in  the  Keuper  beds — Labyrinlhodon  (4  species), 
Cladyodon  Heydii,  Ilyptrodaptdon,  Paltrosaurus,  Teratosaunts, 
ThKodontasaurus,  Myncosaurus,  and  footprints  of  ChtirotKcriuin, 
The  remains  of  a  small  marsupial  {MieroletUs)  have  likewise  been 
utscoTeroa. 

ii 

Rhaetic— At  the  top  of  the  Red  Marl  certain  thin-bedded 
xtrata  form  a  gradation  upwards  into  the  base  of  the 
Jurassic  system.  As  their  colours  are  grey  and  blue,  and 
contrast  with  the  red  marls  on  which  they  repose  conform- 
ably, they  were  formerly  classed  without  hesitation  in  the 
Jurassic  series.  Egerton,  however,  showed  that,  from  the 
character  of  their  included  fish  remains  they  had  more 
palseontological  affinity  with  the  Trias  than  with  the  Lias. 
Subsequent  research,  particularly  among  the  Rhastie  Alps 
and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  brought  to  light  a  great 
series  of  strata  of  intermediate  characters  between  the  Trias 
and  Lias.  '  These  results  led  to  renewed  examination  of  the 
so-called  beds  of  passage  in  England,  which  were  found  to 
be  truly  representative  of  the  massive  formations  of  the 
Tyrol es a  and  Swiss  Alps.  They  are  therefore  now  classed 
ns  Rhsstic,and  considered  as  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Trias,  but  offering  evidence  of  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
physical  geography  and  characteristic  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Jurassic  period. 

Tbe  R luetic  bed*  (stand  as  a  continuous  though  very  thin  hand 
at  the  top  of  the  Trias,  from  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  across  England 
to  Lyme  Regis  on  tbe  Dorsetshire  (bores.  Tbey  occur  in  scattered 
twitches  even  up  as  far  as  Carlisle,  and  westwards  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bristol  Channel.  Their  thiokneas,  on  the  average,  is  probably 
not  mors  than  60  feet,  though  it  rarely  increase*  to  ISO  feet  They 
consist  of  thin-bedded  grey  and  dark  shales  and  clays,  with  bands 
of  light-coloured  limestone.  One  of  their  most  important  sub- 
divisions U  the  so-called  Bone-bed — a  pyritous,  micaceous,  and 
occasionally  rippled  sandstone,  sometime*  in  several  bands,  abound- 
ing in  fish  bones,  teeth.eoprolites,  and  other  organic  remaina,  The 
grey  marly  beds  in  the  lower  portion  of  thb  aerie*  have-yielded 
remains  of  the  UicrolrMts  JUutticu*.  Among  the  reptilian  fossil* 
arc  some  precursor*  of  Uia  great  forma  which  distinguished  the 
Jurauio  period  (Ichthyosaurus  and  PUsiosaurus),  The  fishes 
include  Acrodus  mmimitt,  Vcratvdut  alius,  llybodus  minor,  AViws- 
tataltus  mouili/er,  kc  Some  of  the  lamclu breach*  are  (penally 
characteristic ;  such  are  Canlium  Rhatticum,  A ricula  amlorta, 
Ptettn  Vatmiirnsis,  and  Pullastra  artnirela. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  drawn  sttentioo  to  th«  pr«bshl*  g*t> 
graphical  changes  recorded  by  the  Tri*»sic  rock*  of  England.  Con- 
necting them  with  tho  earlier  and  similar  I'ermian  sandstone*  and 
marls  ho  point*  out  that  the  great  Continental  jwriod  which  began 
with  the  Old  Rod  Sjndstone  closed  with  the  New  Red  Marl,  and 
waa  characterized  by  the  existence  of  great  lakes,  many  of  which 
must  have  been  (ait,  and  by  the  abundance  of  laliyrinthodont 


life.  The  Triasaic  rocks  were,  doubt  Iran,  laid  down  in  one  of  these 
•alt  lakca  round  the  margin*  of  which  the  hibyrinthodonts  left  tlicir 
footprint*  on  the  soft  sand.  In  tbe  K luetic  aeries  we  *w>  how  tbrw 
Inland  basin*  were  gradually  invaded  by  tbe  sea,  which  brought 
into  the  region  of  Britain  the  rich  fauna  of  the  Jurassic  period. 

Continental  Europe.— The  Trias  is  the  most  compactly 
distributed  of  all  tho  geological  formations  of  Europe.  Its 
main  area  extends  as  a  great  basin  from  Basel  down  to  tho 
plains  of  Hanover,  traversed  along  its  centre  by  the  course 
of  the  Rhine,  and  stretching  from  the  flanks  of  the  old  high 
grounds  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  on  the  east  across  the 
Vosgea  mountains  into  France.  This  must  have  been  at 
great  inland  sea,  out  of  which  the  Hara  mountains,  and  the 
high  grounds  of  the  Eifel,  Uundsruck,  and  Taunus  probably 
rose  as  islands.  It  may  have  extended  up  to  the  base  of 
the  Alps,  for  enormous  masses  of  Triassic  rocks  now  form 
part  of  these  mountains.  Traces  of  what  were  probably 
other  basins  occur  eastward  in  the  Carpathian  district,  along 
the  southern  front  of  the  Alps,  in  the  west  and  south  of 
France,  and  over  the  eastern  half  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
But  these  areas  have  been  considerably  obscured,  sor  -' 
by  dislocation  and  denudation,  sometimes  by  the 
of  more  recent  formations, 

In  tbe  great  German  Triassic  basin  tbe  deposits  are  or 
shown  in  the  subjoined  stable. 

Upper  or  Rhirtic — Grey  sandy  clay*  and  fine-grained  ssnd« 
stones,  containing  Equisttum,Arpl<niles,  and  cycads  ( j?u  m  iltt, 
Pttrvphyllum),  sometimes  forming  thin  seam*  of  coal — Car- 
dium  JUurtiam,  Aeiatla  amlorta,  Esthtria  minula,  A'aUko- 
snnruj,  Ttrmatosaurus,  Belodon,  and  Uierolcstct  antiquus. 
Middle  (Runts  Keupermcrge',  Gypakcuper). — Bright  red  snd 
mottled  marls,  with  beda  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt.  In  him 
places  where  sandstones  appear  they  contain  numerous  plants 
(Equisttum  eolumnan,  Tern iopteris  vitlata,  Pterophyllum, 
kc),  and  lsbyrintbodont  and  fish  remains.  800  to  1000  feet. 
Lower  (Lettenkoble,  Kohlenkeuper). — Grey  sandstones  snd 
dark  marls  and  days,  with  abundant  plants,  sometimes 
forming  thin  seam*  of  an  earthy  hardly  workable  coal 
(LettenkohleV.  The  plants  include,  besides  those  above 
mentioned,  the  conifers  Araucaraxylon  Thuringieum,Voltzia\ 
'htltrophylla,  kc  Some  of  the  shales  are  crowded  -with 
■mall  ostracod  Crustacea  {Estheria  minuta).  Remains  of  fish 
((CVrutofuj)  and  of  the  Afastodonsaurus  Jergtri  bave  been 

obtained.    Aboat  230  fret. 
Upper  Limestone  in  thick  beds  with  argillaceous  parting*.— It 
abounds  in  organic  remaina  among  which  Ccredita  moderns, 
Nautilus  bidortalus,  Lima  striata,  ilyopkoria  vulgaris,  Tri- 
gonodus  Sandbtrgtri,  Ttrtbralula  vulgaris,  snd  Encrinus 
liliiformis  are  specially  characteristic.    It  is  a  thoroughly 
marine  formation,  sometimes  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
crinoid  item*.   200  to  400  feet. 
Middle  Limestone  and  Anhydrite,  consisting  of  dolomites 
with  anhydrite,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt.    Nearly  devoid  of 
organic  remains,  though  bone*  and  teeth  of  saurian*  have 
been  found.    200  to  400  feet 
Lower  Limestone,  consisting  of  limestones  and  dolomites,  but 
on  the  whole  poor  in  fossils,  save  in  tbe  limestone  bands, 
some  of  which  are  full  of  Terrbratula  vulgaris  and 
liliiformis.    160  to  600  feet 
Upper  (Roth).— Red  and  green 
lower  part    250  to  300  feet 


Middle.— Coarse-grained  sandstone*, 

with  wavboards  of  Estkeria  shale. 
Lower. — Fin*  reddish  argil  la 
and  fissile,  with  occasional  intentratiftcatioD*  of  dolomite 
and  of  the  msrly  oolitic  limestone  called  "  Rogenstein." 
The  Banter  division  U  usually  barren  of  organic  remaina. 
The  plants  already  known  include  Equisttum  armarium, 
one  or  two  fern*,  snd  a  few  conifer*  iAlbtrtia  and  Voltzia). 
The  lamellibmneh  ilyophoria  eostata  i*  found  in  the  upprr 
division  all  over  Germany.  Numerous  footprints  occur  on 
tho  sandstones,  and  the  bones  of  lsbyrintbodont*  a*  well  as 
of  fish  hare  been  obtained. 

The  Trias  attaine  an  enormous  development  in  the  eastern  Alps, 
wb»r»  it  bears  evidence  of  having  been  accumulated  Under  very 
different  conditions  from  those  of  the  Triss  in  Germany.  The 
great  thickness  of  it*  limestone*,  and  their  unequivoijilly*  marine 
I  organisms,  show  that  it  must  have  accumulated  in  opener  water, 
which  remained  clear  snd  comparatively  f/ce  from  inroads  of  tandy 
I  and  muddy  sediment    It  possesses,  moreover,  a  high  interest  aa 
I  being  s  massive  formation  cf  marine  origin  formtd  between  Permian 
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ml  Jurassic  times,  ant  containing  a  nannrknVIe  Mending  of  tme 
l'uLwJioic  orgsuuuM  villi  others  u  characteristically  Ussaroic  It 
ia  divided  into  two  great  scries : — (1)  Lower  Trias,  constating  of  (a) 
Wcrfon  Shales  and  Guttenaicin  Idntcstono,  and  (4)  Yirglaria  Lime- 
stone or  alpine  Uuschelkalk ;  and  (8)  Upper  Trim, — a  varied  aeries 
or  strata  in  three  leading  group*,  having  a  onited  thickiuiha  some- 
times of  thousands  of  feet. 

North  Ahbbica. — Rocks  which  are  regarded  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Europaan  Trias  cover  a  large  area  io  North 
America;  On  tho  Atlantic  coast  they  are  found  un  Princo 
Kd ward's  Island,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nora  Scotia,  in 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  Carolina. 
Spreading  over  an  enormous  extent  of  the  western  territories, 
they  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains  into  California  and  British 
Colombia,  They  consist  mainly  of  red  sandstones,  passing 
sometimes  into  conglomerates,  and  often  including  shali:s 
and  impure  hmestoues.  On  the  Pacific  slope  tliey  contain 
distinctly  marine  organisms,  which  include  a  mingling  of 
8Bch  Paloe azoic  genera  as  Sptrifer,  Orthocerat,  smdGotiiatita, 
with  the  characteristically  Secondary  genus  A  mmonites.  In 
the  centre  and  east  of  the  continent  they  are  marked  by 
the  occurrence  of  terrestrial  plants,  and  in  Connecticut  by 
abundant  footprints  of  land  animals.  Tho  fossil  plants 
ent  a  general  facies  like  that  of  the  European  Triassic 
among  them  cycads,  including  some  of  the  European 
species  of  Pteropht/lhtni,  Ferns  (PreojJterU,  ATeuropttrit, 
Cittthropterk),  catamites,  and  conifers  are  the  predominant 
forms.  The  fauna  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  tho  number 
and  Tarioty  of  its  vertebrates.  The  labyrinth odonts  are 
represented  by  footprints, -  from  which  upwards  of  fifty 
species  bimj  been  describe  £  Saurian  footprints  hare  like- 
wise been  recognized,  but  in  a  few  cases  their  bones  also 
hare  been  found.  These  sauriana  had  some  birdlike 
characteristics,  among  others  that  of  three-toed  hind  feet, 
which  produced  impressions  exactly  like  those  of  birds. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain,  therefore,  that  what  have  been 
describe!  as  ornithiohnites  were  not  really  nude  by 
dinosaurs.  A  small  insectivorous  marsupial  (Drrmathtrium), 
found  in  the  Trias  of  North  Carolina,  is  tho  oldest  American 
mammal  yet  known. 

Jurassic, 

The  next  great  poriod  of  geological  time  is  termed  the 
Jurassic,  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  where  the  deposits  of 
that  age  are  well  developed.  It  was  in  England,  however, 
that  they  were  first  studied  by  William  Smith,  in  whose 
hands  thoy  were  made  to  lay  tho  foundations  of  etrati- 
praphical  geology.  Tito  names  adopted  by  hint  for  the 
subdivisions  he  traced  across  the  country  have  passed  into 
universal  use,  and  though  some  of  them  are  uncouth  English 
provincial  names,  they  are  as  familiar  to  the  geologists  of 
t  rance,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  as  to  thoae  of  England. 

The  Jurassic  formations  stretch  across  England  in  a  vary- 
ing band  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees  to  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire. They  consist  of  harder  sandstones  and  limestones 
interstratified  with  softer  days  and  shales.  Hence  they 
give  rise  to  a  characteristic  type  of  scenery, — tho  more  dur- 
able beds  standing  out  as  long  ridges,  sometimes  even  with 
low  cliffs,  while  tho  clays  underlie  the  level  spaces  botween. 
Arranged  in  descending  order,  tho  following  subdivisions  of 
the  English  Jurassic  system  are  recognized  :— 
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Although  these  names  appear  in  tabular  order  as  expres- 
sive of  wbat  is  the  predominant  or  normal  succession  of  the 
beds,  considerable  differences  occur  when  the  racks  are 
traced  across  the  country.  Thus  the  Forcat  Mtrble  atUins 
a  thickness  of  450  feet  in  Dorsetshire,  but  dwindles  down 
to  only  15  feet  at  Blenheim  Pork.  The  Inferior  Oolite  con- 
sists of  marine  limestoues  and  shales  iu  Gloucestershire,  but 
chiefly  of  massive  eatuorine  sandutone*  and  shales  ia  York- 
shire. The«c  differences  help  to  bring  before  us  some-of  the 
geographical  features  of  the  British  area  during  the  Jurassic 
period. 

The  Lias  consists  of  three  formations,  well  marked  by 
physical  and  paWntological  characters.  In  the  lower 
member  numerous  thin  blue  and  brown  limestones  with 
partings  of  dark  shale  are  surmounted  by  similar  shales  with 
occasional  nodular  limestone  bonds,  the  whole  being  divided 
into  seven  zones,  each  characterized  by  the  presence  of  one 
or  more  distinctive  {species  of  ammonite.  From  this  point 
of  the  geological  series  up  to  the  close  of  the  Meaoaok. 
formations,  the  ammonites  play  a  chief  part  among  tlit> 
molluaks.  The  Middle  Lias,  consisting  of  argillaceous  lime- 
stones {mariatones)  with  micaceous  sands  and  chys,  is 
divided  into  five  ammonite  zona  a.  In  Us  Yorkshire  deralo|v 
ment  this  subdivision  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  bed  of 
earthy  carbonate  of  iron  1 5  to  20  feet  thick,  winch  has  been 
extensively  worked  in  the  Cleveland  district  The  upper 
division  is  composed  chiefly  of  clays  and  shales  with  nodules 
of  limestones,  among  which  throe  ammonite  zones  have  Lccu 
noted  in  Yorkshire. 

The  organic  remains  of  the  Lias  comprise  leaves  and  other  renuins 

of  eycada  (/Weetrumva),  conifers  (Pi-niltt,  Oi^ujuis,  /Viar),  fsms 
(QtopUrii,  AUUutptcrU,  sc.),  end  reeds  (Eyuuttilu).  These  fossils 
scrre  to  indicate  the  pencral  character  of  the  flora,  r.bich  seems  now  to 
have  bi>en  mainly  eyeadaceorts  and  coniferous,  and  to  have  presented 
a  great  contrast  to  the  lycopodiaeeons  vavetntson  of  Palaeozoic  times 
The  occurrence  of  land-plants  dlsperaedly  throughout  the  Enplisli 
Lias  shows  also  that  the  strata,  though  chiefly  marine  were  deposited 
within  such  short  distance  from  shore,  as  to  receive  from  time  to 
time  leaves,  seeds,  fruits,  twiga,  nnd  stems  from  the  land.  Further 
evidence  in  the  aim  direction  is  supplied  by  tha  numerous  in«t 
remains,  which  bare  born. obtained  principally  from  the  Lower  Lisa. 
These  were,  no  doubt,  blown  off  the  land  and  fell  into  shallow  waW, 
where  they  were  preserved  in  the  silt  on  the  bottom.  The  Aim  rep- 
tern  are  numerous,  and  include  several  species  of  LiMlula.  The 
coleopterous  forms  comprise  a  number  of  beetles.  There  were  like- 
wise  representatives  of  the  orthopterous,  hemipteroua,  and  dipterous 
orders.  These  relics  of  insert -life  are  so  abundant  in  some  of  tho 
calcareous  hands  that  the  Utter  are  known  ns  {meet-beds.  With' 
tht-m  are  wcwinted  remains  of  terrestrial  plants,  cyprlds,  and 
mollnska,  sometimes  marine,  sometimes  apparently  bracki*h-*ater. 
The  marine  life  of  the  period  has  been  abundantly  preserved,  so  far 
nt  least  as  rei^ird*  the  comparatively  shallow  and  jiixta-littornl 
waters  in  wltioh  tho  Liai'ir  strata  were  accumulated.  Corals,  though 
on  the  whnU  scarce,  should  on  some  horizons  {Imutran,  Mo*lHra»  a. 
Srp'a*tr<r*,  Ac).  The  crinoids  were  represented  by  thick  growths 
of  Kj  fracrivtis  and  Pcittacrrnvs.  There  were  several  kinds  of  slnr- 
fi-liL*,  and  nho  of  sea-urchins  (Cu/ort'j,  LHaitrmn,  jtentanleniu  t— 
all  gi-nerically  distinct  from  those  of  tho  Palawioic  periods,  'iim 
contrast  between  the  Ln^'ii:  Crustacea  snd  those  of  the  oUrr 
systems,  as  Phillip*  Iim  pointed  out,  is  very  decided,  the  an"i-nt 
trilohites  havrnr?  entirely  disappeared,  and  hovinft  been  socceode>l  Hy 
trihos  of  long-tnilrd  trn-foolol  lobsters  and  pntwns.  There  i*  a 
s;  nilir  strikinj;  difffc n.-e  bctw^n  the  inollusks  of  the  Lias  and  thnw 
ol  tuc  l'alaiozoic  rotks.  bearing 
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changes  which  had  taken  place  in  tbc  long  intend.  Th«  brachiceiod* 
nne  chiefly  species  or  M>ntciu>iiclU  and  7Viv6r<ilu£»— genera  which, 
though  occurring  in  1'akeozoic  rooks,  play  there  »  comparatively 
subordinate  part  They  include  the  \att' Spiriferi  and  Lepltcux. 
Or  the  lsmellibranchs,  a  few  of  the  moat  characteristic  genera  an 
(•'rppkan.  Lima,  J'ctiea,  Uanctit,  Cardinia,  Uippoyodimmu  J/yaettea, 
and  PhMadomvtk.  Gasteropoda,  thoogh  usually  rare  in  anch  mnddy 
strata  as  tbo  greater  part  of  the  Lias,  occasionally  occur,  bat  most 
frequently  in  the  calcareous  zones.  Altogether  89  species  are 
at  present  known,  the  chief  genera  being  Iteurotmiaria,  Turbo, 
i'tiriKhu,  Ceriihium,  and  CAetnntritn.  The  cephalopoda,  however, 
are  the  most  abundant  and  characteristic  shells  of  the,  lias ;  the 
family  of  the  ammonites  nnmhers  in  Yorkshire  at  least  113  species. 
As  already  stated,  some  species  an  so  distinctive  of  special  horizons 
that  the  whole  of  the  Lias  has  been  subdivided  into  zones,  each 
denoted  by  the  name  of  its  characteristic  ammonite.  In  ascending 
order,  these  zones  are  named  as  follows  : — In  the  Lower  Lias, — 1st, 
A vanonMu  ptanorbit ;  2d>  ^,  angutatta ;  3d,  A.  Bueilandi ;  «rh, 
A.  Ivbrmlatut;  5th,  A.  oitusus;  6th,  A.  oayuorus;  7tk,  A.  raricot- 
lain*.  In  the  Middle  Lias, — 1st,  A.  Jamesoni  and  armattu ;  2d,  A. 
eapriemtus ;  3d,  A.  margaritatut ;  4th,  A.  tpittattu;  5th,  A.  anmt- 
lotus.  In  the  Upper  Lisa, — 1st,  A.  tcrpaitinui ;  2d,  A.  ammun.it; 
Sd,  A.  j'rtrouU,  The  genus  Naultitu  is  also  present.  The  di- 
branchiate  cephalopoda  are  represented  by  upwards  of  40  species  of 
the  genus  BtlcntniUs.  Numerous  species  of  fishes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  Lias.  Some  of  these  are  phtcoida,  known  onl  v  by  their  teeth 
{Aeredus,  Ccraiodut),  others  only  by  their  spines  (Aeaiaeeii/Auj), 
and  some  by  both  teeth  ami  spines  (/fyfrodiu).  The  ganoids  a» 
frea  neatly  found  entire,  the  geuera  Daptditit,  PhSidopkorva, 
jUtkmadus,  Lepidotus,  Packycormits,  and  Lcptolcjiit  being  emwnt; 
the  most  frequent.  Bui  undoubtedly  the  most  important"  pake- 
ontological  feature  of  the  Lias  is  the  number  and  extraordinary 
interest  of  its  reptilian  remains.  .Tin*.*  include  the  trhnct  order  of 
enaliosauis  or  sea-lixarda,  nniting  characters  which  are  not  found 
together  in  any  living  forms.  Among  these  are  the  genus  Icklhuo- 
•msriu,  a  creator*  with  a  fish-like  body,  two  pairs  of  strong  swim- 
ming  pnddle^and  probably  a  vertical  tail-fin.  The  head,  jofhed  to 
the  .*>dy  without  any  distinct  neck,  KM  famished  with  two  large 
eyes,  having  a  ring  of  bony  plates  raund  the  eyeball,  and  with  teeth 
that  had  no  distinct  sockets.  Home  of  the  skeletons  of  this  creature 
exceed  24  feet  in  length.  Contemporaneous  with  it  was  the 
Plrtiomiurus,  diatinguished  by  its  long  neck,  the  larger  aire  of  its 
paddles,  tho  smaUur  site  of  its  head,  and  the  insertion  of  ita  teeth 
iu  special  sookota,  at  in  the  higher  saurinnn.  These  creatures  sacra 
to  have  haunted  tho  shallow  seas  of  the  Liasaic  time.  There  were 
also  huge  winged  bat-lfko  reptiles  (Dimtryhodmi).  with  large  heads, 
having  teeth  in  distinct  sorkvta,  eyes  like  the  Ichthi/omvnu, 
and  one  finger  of  each  fore  loot  prolonged  to  a  great  length,  far  the 
purpose «f  Rupportinga  membrane  tor  (light.  The  loner,  like  those 
of  birds,  were  hollow  and  air-filled.  Gigantic  deiaoaaurs  were  like- 
wise among  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  during  Liassic  time.  These 
were  true  reptiles,  yet  with  peculiarities  of  structure,  particularly 
in  the  as  oder  put  of  the  .k.deton,  links og  theta  with  buds  Kke  the 
ostrich.  To  this  order  belosa;;.  the  Afi-ouWsirwjr  from  the  Lias  of 
Lyme  Regis.  Lastly,  tit*  truo  crocodiles  had  repreeenta  tires  ia  the 
I  .lassie  waters  and  shores,  in  the  geuera  Tdtoicmnu  and  SUnto- 

The  Lows*,  or  Bath  Oolites  Ho  conformably  upon 
tin  top  of  the  Lias,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
genera!  similarity  of  organic  remains.  Out  of  the  312 
known  species  in  the  Upper  Lias,  about  39  or  40  pass  np 
into  the  overlying  formation.  The  lowest,  of  tho  three 
subdivisions  of  the  English  Oolites  consist*  in  the  south- 
west and  centre  of  England  of  shelly  marine  lime-tones, 
with  clays  and  sandstones. ;  but,  as  these  strata  are  traced 
northwards  into  Northampton,  Rutland,  end  Lincolnshire, 
they  pass  into  a  scries  of  strata  indicative  of  deposit  in 
the  estuary  of  eome  river  descending  from  the  north,  for, 
instead  of  the  abundant  cephalopoda  of  the  truly  marina  and 
typical  aeriee,  we  meet  with  fresh-water  genera  such  as 
C.arraja  and  Unin,  with  murine  forms  such  as  Ostrea  and 
Modiola,  thin  seams  of  lignite,  and  remains  of  terrestrial 
plants.  These  indications  of  the  proximity  of  land  become 
•till  more  marked  in  Yorkshire,  where  tho  strata  (£00  feet 
thick)  consist  chiefly  of  sandstones,  shales  with  seams  of 
ironstone  and  coal,  and  occasional  horizons  containing 
marine  shells.  It  it  deaciiingof  notice  that  the  Cornbrash, 
which  forma  the  top  of  tba  Lower  Oolite  in  the  typical 
Gloucestershire  district,  occurs  likewise  in  the  sane  position 
ir.  Yorkshire.  Thoogh  rarely  mora  than  8  feet  thick,  it 
r.uu  across  tits  conntry  from  Devonshire  to  Yorkshire, 


I  Trins  a  distinctly  defined  series  of  beds  of  on  cstuarine 
character,  exactly  representative  of  tlio  marine  formation* 
of  the  south-west,  shows  tn  ttrat  at  the  close  of  the  Lower 
Oolitic  period  the  estuary  of  the  northern  tract  was  sub- 
merged, and  a  continuous  sea-floor  stretched  across  the 
whole  of  the  south-east  of  England. 

Thanks  to  the  depcem  of  tho  Yorkshire  extuartne  aeries  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oolitic  is  much  more  ample  than  of  the  Liassic 
Bora.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  littoral  fnvnitU  ill  the  plants 
are  of  tarrcs trial  forms.  They  comprise  about  60  species  of  ferns, 
among  which  the  genera  Pteopteru,  Spfunopterit,  PhUlopteru,  and 
Tcrninptrru  are  characteristic  Next  iu  abundance  como  the 
creeds,  of  which  more  than  SO  species  are  known,  belonging  to  the 
genera  Ofcecuntfe*,  Zamitt*,  Pttrophylium,  and  Cj/mditu.  Con- 
iferous remains  are  njt  iufrconeut  ia  the  form  of  stems  or  frag- 
ments of  wood,  as  well  as  in  occasional  twigs  with  attached 
leaves  ;  the  geuera  Anxmonrilei,  JtiXKfiypht/ilum,  Tkvyta,  Pruet, 
W galea ia,  CrifpttmtriUs,  and  T<uritt$  have  been  recognized.  The 
Inferior  Oolite  presents  a  tolerably  cojricma  suite  of  invertebrate 
remains,  which  resemble  geaeriflaJly  those  of  the  Lias.  The 
predominance  of  JH'jnehcmettd  and  Trrtkratuii  over  the  Teat  of 
the  bnebiopods  become*  still  more  marked.  Qnjphtra,  Lima, 
Ptteten,  Cardinm,  Xlytfrita,  Mytilus,  Phaltulamya,  Triovnia  are 
frequent  shells,  while  ammonites  and  belrmuites  also  occur,  though 
much  more  sparingly  than  in  the  Lias  brlow,  and  In  soma  of  tbo 
later  subdivisions  of  the.  Oolitic  serin.  The  Fuller's  Earth,  though 
well-narked  in  the  Bath  district,  where  it  is  about  200  feet  thick, 
dies  out  in  Oxfordshire,  and  contains  only  a  few  distinctive  fossils, 
mo-*  of  its  forms  bring  also  found  in  the  Inferior  Oolite. 

The  Great  or  Bath  Oolite  consists,  in  Gloucestershire  said 
Oxfordshire,  of  three  groups  of  strata.  At  the  base  cornea 
a  series  of  thin -bedded  limestones  with  sands,  known  as  the 
Stoaasfield  Sku ;  in  the  centre  lies  a  mass  of  shelly  and 
yellow  or  cream-coloured  often  Oolitic  limestones,  with 
partings  of  marl  or  clay— the  Great  Oolite ;  while  at  the 
top  lies  a  set  of  days  and  shelly  limestones,  including  the 
11  radford  Clay,  Forest  Marble,  and  Cornbrash.  The  Stoaes- 
fteld  Slate,  the  lowest  cf  the&e  three  .zones,  ia  a  local  but  ex- 
ceedingly important  subdivision,  winch  haj  famished  a 
large  nuBibor  of  reptilian  and  some  moietnaliaii  remains.  It 
must  have  boon  deposited  in  shallow  water  close  to  thickly 
wooded  shores. 

About  a  dose*  species  of  ferns  have  been  found  in  the  Stotwsfidd 

Slate,  tht  gi  iutnPt&yterit,  Sphenopleria,  and  TcmiapUrU  Iwing  still 
the  prevalent  forms.  The  cycads  are  chiefly  species  of  Paiaavumia, 
the  conifers  of  Thvytes,  with  these  drirted  fragments  of  a  terres- 
trial vegetation  there  occur  remains  of  beetles,  drsj»»n -fries,  and 
other  insects  which  had  been  blown  or  Washed  otf  the  land.  Tlie 
waters  were  tenauUd  by  a  few  benchiopoda  (Mytidmuil*  and 
Tertbratula),  by  lameUibranchs  (OenilUa,  Lima,  Vtlrta,  Peetai, 
Attarte,  Mvdiala,  Triovnia,  fcc),  by  gasteropoda  (.Vntica,  Ktrila, 
ftttalla,  Trvahfu,  fee),  by  a  few  aramomtee  and  bclenniitea,  and  by 
placoid  aad  gaaced  fishos,  of  which  about  60  aproiea  are  known. 
The  reptiles  comprise  representative*  of  turtles,  mtbpeccliar specie* 
of  Mlnyosaurus  and  Pitsiotaurtu.  The  grams  Tticvmiurut,  u-faich 
occurs  in  the  Yorkshire  Lias,  is  among  the  organisms  of  the  Stoi.es- 
field  Slate. '  It  was  a  true  carnivorous  crocodile,  menearing  about 
IS  feet  ia  length,  and  is  judged  by  Phillips  to  have  hern  in  the 
habit  of  venturing  more  freely  to  see  than  t sir*  gavial  of  tne  Osngea 
aad  the.  crocodile  of  the  Kile.  The  huge  detnoaaar  M'anintn  a  i  as 
frequented  the  shores  of  the  StoneefieM  lsgoote,  walking  probably 
on  its  massive  bind  lege,  and  feeding  m  the  mMlusk*,  fishes,  and 
perhaps  the  small  mamnisla  of  the  district.  It  is  estimated  to  have 
had  a  length  of  2S  feet,  and  to  bar*  weighed  ■>  or  »  tons.  The 
flying  reptiles  wore  likewivi  represented  by  the  JikatHpboryncAus,— 
aharpy  lrke  creatnre  which  was  able  to  fly,  ti>  ^hu(fle  on  land,  or 
perch  on  rooka,  perhaps  even  to  dive  in  search  of  its  prey.  But  the 
most  important  organic  remains  of  the  dtoneeneld  Slate  are  un- 
doabtadty  its  maiDsaalia,  of  wtoch  three  genera  Amtpkiiktn :saa, 
Ptuixoloiherium,  and  S>trto\ruilkui  have  buen  dsUnajned.  Only 
portions  of  lower  ja>r«  li*ve  yet  tu  n  t'or.nd,  pointing  doubtless  to  th« 
fset  that,  as  the  animals  were  drifted  from  land,  tho  lower  jssrs,  nu- 
protMTte  i  by  outer  skin,  acre  srfnrsted  in  deeosas>esitioB  from  the 
rent  of  the  b»dv.  Thrne  intennting  relies  were  the  ftrst  traces  of 
mammalian  life  found  in  strata  of  such  high^iuitii)uity.  Tbry  are 
regarded  ns  having  belonged  to  «raell  uiarsupi.tl  animalj,  to  which 
liviug  analogues  eiiat  in  Australia.  In  tlie  Great  Oolite  the  re- 
mains of  a  gigantic  saurian  CVfroanurus  have  been  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Phillips  it  was  tirobably,  when  standing,  not  less  than  10 
fc»<  ia  briglit  and  &o  feet  in  length,  a  marsh-loving  or  nvcr-sale 
animal,  living  on  the  ferns,  cycads,  atw  coiuicrs  amurg  whioh  ah 
dwclU 
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In  the  Middle  or  Oxford  Oolites,  the  Oxford  Clay,  so 
called  from  the  name  of  the  county  through  which  it  passes 
in  its  coarse  from  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  to  that  of  York- 
shire, consists  mainly  of  layers  of  stiff  blue  and  brown  clay. 
In  its  lower  portion  lies  a  marked  cone  of  calcareous  abund- 
antly fosailifsrous  sandstone,  known,  from  a  place  in  Wilt- 
shire, as  the  Kola  ways  Rock,  which,  after  dying  out  in  the 
midland  counties,  reappears  on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  This 
tone  contains  about  150  species  of  fossils,  of  which  nearly 
a  half  are  found  in  lower  parts  of  the  Jurassic  series,  and 
about  the  same  number  pass  upward  into  higher  cones. 

Among  Its  characteristic  forma  is  Ammonite*  CaliovUmis.  The 
Oxford  clay,  from  the  nature  of  it*  material  and  the  conditions  of 
Its  deposit,  is  deficient  in  some  forms  of  life  which  were,  no  doubt 
abundant  in  neighbouring  areas  of  clearer  water.  Thus  there  are 
hardly  any  corals,  few  echlnoderms,  polyzoa,  or  brscbiopods.  Some 
lamellibranchs  arc  abundant,  particularly  Gryphon  and  Ostrta 
(both  running  sometime*  wide  oyster-beds),  Lima,  Avieula,  Peeten, 
AiLarle,  Trigonia—th»  whole  Wing  a  great  similarity  to  the 
assemblage*  in  the  Lower  Oolite  formations.  Tho  gasteropoda  are 
not  so  numerous  ss  in  the  calcareous  beds  below,  but  belong  mostly 
to  the  same  genera.  The  ammonites  are  numerous, — A.  Duneani, 
A.  Jtuoiy,  A.  Lamberti,  and  A.  oculatus  being  characteristic.  Of 
the  belemnites,  which  also  are  frequent,  S.  Kastaius  is  found  all  the 
way  from  Dorsetshire  to  Yorkshire.  Spines  and  teeth  of  plscoid 
fishes  and  entire  specimens  of  Ltpidotus  are  occasionally  to  be  met 
with.  The,  reptiles,  besides  IchtAtjonuru*,  MeyaUuaurut,  PUsio- 
tnuru.1  (4  species),  Sltntosaurus,  and  Shampkorhynchui,  comprise 
also  Pleiosaurus — a  marine  saurian  with  large  head,  short  neck, 
paddles  similar  to  those  of  Plcsiosauru*,  approaching  the  typo  of 
the  ichthyoaaurians,  but  even  surpassing  them  in  sisa. 

The  Coralline  Oolite  can  likewise  be  traced,  with  local 
modifications  and  partial  interruptions,  across  England  from 
Yorkshire  to  Dorsetshire  It  is  named  from  its  beds  fuU  of 
masses  of  coral  It  consists  of  three  zones,— a  lower  calcare- 
ous grit,  a  central  rubbly .limestone  with  corals  (the  truo 
"  coral  rag  "  of  William  Smith),  and  an  npper  calcareous 
grit,  which,  though  feeblyrepresented  further  south,  attains 
importance  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  frequently  entirely  made 
up  of  comminuted  shells,  urchins,  corals,  and  other  marine 
organisms.  The  corals  include  the  genera  hastraea,  Tham- 
uatlrcea,  and  ThtcosmUia.  The  urchins  belong  to  Ctdarit, 
ffemicidaris,  Pigurtu,  Pigatter,  and  other  genera,  rhere 
are  likewise  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  and  Nautili.  1 

Tho  Upper  or  Po&tland  Ooutes  bring  before  as  the 


from  the  locality  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire  where  it  is  so 
well  exhibited,  and  whence  it  is  traceable  continuously,  save 
where  covered  by  the  Chalk,  into  Yorkshire.  Like  the 
Oxford  Clay  below,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  thickness, 
persistence,  and  peculiar  organic  remains. 

MoUusca  appear  in  greatly  diminished  variety  ;  Oryphara  virguia, 
Ottraa  dtltoidia,  Attarte  liartmlUiuis,  and  Cardium  ttrialulum  are 
characteristic  species.  The  reptiles  are  the  most  important  of  the 
palicontological  contents  of  this  zone,  They  include  remains  of 
turtles,  5  species  of  Ichthyosaurus,  6  of  Plriosaurus.  8- of  PUrio- 
•us,  MtgaLotaurw,  and  the  crocodilian* 


The  Portland  beds  are  so  named  from  the  isle  of  Portland, 
where  they  directly  succeed  the  Kimeridge  Clay.  A  feeble 
representative  of  them  is  believed  to  overlie  that  clay  on 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  but  it  is  in  the  southern  counties  that 
they  attain  their  chief  development  They  consist,  at  Port- 
land, of  a  lower  sandy  set  of  beds  about  150  feet  thick,  and 
of  an  upper  calcareous  cone  (containing  the  well-known  lime- 
stone so  largely  used  for  building  purposes  under  the  name 
of  Portland  stone)  about  70  feet  thick. 

The  fossil*,  which  very  commonly  occur  a*  mere  empty  casts,  in- 
clude as  characteristic  species  Ixutraa  obUmga,  Cardium  dunmile, 
Trigouia  gibboaa,  and  Ttrcbra  Porllandica,  There  occur  also  remain* 
*f  some  of  tho  great  Oolitic  saurian*. 

The  Purbeck  beds,  so  named  from  the  Islo  of  Purbeck, 
i  they  are  best  developed,  are  usually  connected  with 


the  foregoing  formations  as  the  highest  zone  of  the  Juraseic 
series  of  England.  But  they  are  certainly  separated  from 
the  rest  of  that  series  by  many  peculiarities,  which  show 
that  they  were  accumulated  at  a  time  when  the  physical  - 
geography  and  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  region 
were  undergoing  a  remarkable  change. 

They  have  been  arranged  in  three  groups.  The  lowest  consists  •! 
fresh-water  limestones  and  clays,  with  layers  of  ancient  soil  contain- 
ing stumps  of  the  trees  which  grew  in  them.  The  middle  group 
comprises  about  ISO  feet  of  strata  with  marine  fossils,  while  the 
highest  division  shows  a  return  of  fresh-water  conditions.  Among 
the  indications  of  the  presence  of  the  sea  is  au  oyster  bed  (Ostrta  dit- 
tvrta)  12  feet  thick,  with  Putt*,  Modiola,  Avicuia,  Thracia,  kc 
The  fresh-water  band*  contain  still  living  genera  of  lacustrine  and 
fluriatile  shells — Paludina,  Limnasa,  Planorbu,  Phyta,  Talvata, 
Unio,  and  CycUu.  Numerous  fishes,  both  placoid  and  gaaoid, 
haunted  these  Purbeck  waters.  Many  insects,  blown  off  from  tho 
adjacent  land,  aank  and  were  em  torn  bed  and  preserved  in  the  cal- 
careous mud.  Those  include  coleopterous,  orthopterous,  hemipter- 
ous,  nenropteroua,  and  dipterous  form*.  Remains  of  several  reptiles, 
chiefly  cbclonian,  but  including  the  Jurassic  crocodile  Qmiiopholis, 
have  also  been  discovered.  But  the  most  remarkable  organic  re- 
mains of  the  Purbeck  beds  are  those  of  10  genera  and  25  specie* 
of  marsupial  mammals,  from  the  size  of  s  mole  to  thst  of  a  pole- 
cat. They  are  believed  to  have  been  mostly  insectivorous.  One 
of  them  ( Trieonodm  major)  is  regarded  by  Owen  a*  carnivorous,  and 
probably  about  the  size  of  the  existing  Dasyunu  maugd  of 
Australia.    These  mammalian  remain*  Oucur,  almost  wholly  a*  lower 
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Coktdtektsx  Europe.— -Jurassic  rocks  cover  a  vast  area 
in  central  Europe.  They  rise  from  under  the  Cretaceous 
formations  in  the  north-cast  of  France,  whence  they  rango 
southwards  down  the  valleys  of  the  Saone  and  Rhone  to 
the  Mediterranean.  They  appear  as  a  broken  border  round 
the  old  crystalline  nucleus  of  Auvergne.  Eastwards  they 
range  through  the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  high  grounds 
of  Bohemia.  They  appear  in  the  outer  chains  of  the  Alps 
on  both  sides,  and  on  the  south  they  rise  nlong  the  centre 
of  the  Apennines,  and  here  and  there  over  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  Covered  by  more  recent  formations  they  under- 
lie the  great  plain  of  northern  Germany,  whence  they  range 
eastwards  and  occupy  large  tracts  in  central  and  eastern 
Russia.  According  to  Neumayr,  three  distinct  geographical 
regions  of  deposit  can  be  made  ont 'among  the  Jurassic  rocks 
of  Europe.  (1.)  The  Mediterranean  province,  embracing 
the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  and  Carpathians,  with  all  the  tracts 
lying  to  the  south  One  of  the  biological  characters  of  this 
area  was  the  great  abundance  of  ammonites  belonging  to 
.the  groups  of  Btterophylli  (PkyUocenu)  and  Finbriati 
(Ltftocerat).  (2.)  The  central  European  province,  comprising 
the  tracts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Alpine  ridge,  and  marked 
by  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  ammonites  just  mentioned, 
which  are  replaced  by  others  of  the  groups  Infiati  (Aipidv- 
eereu)  and  Opptilia,  and  by  abundant  reefs  and  masses  of 
coral.  (3.)  The  boreal  or  Russian  province,  comprising  the 
middle  and  north  of  Russia,  Spitzbergen,  and  Greenland. 
The  life  in  this  area  was  much  less  varied  than  in  the  others, 
showing  that  in  Jurassic  times  there  was  a  perceptible  dim- 
inution of  temperature  towards  the  north.  The  ammonites 
of  the  more  southern  tracts  here  disappear,  together  with 
the  corals. 

In  France  the  following  arrangement  has  been  made  of 
the  Jurassic  rocks,  the  subdivisions  nearly  corresponding  to 
those  first  proposed  in  England : — 

(Purbeck  beds  not  recognized. ) 

Terrain  Portlandien  (Calcaire  tachettS  do  Boulogne). 

,,     Kimeridgien  (Argile  de  llonfleor). 

,,     Corallien  (Calcaire  CorallienV. 

„     Oxfordien  (Oolithe  de  Trouville). 

„     Callovien  (Argiles  de  Dives-  Kelswsys  Rock). 

„     Bathonien  (Oolithe  deCaen  -  Cornbnuh.Tcrre  a  forion). 

„     Rajocien  ou  Oolithe  Inferieure  (Oolithe  de  Bayenx). 

„     Toarcien  (Mames  Liasique*  tuperieure  —  Upper  Lias). 

„     Liatien (Marnes et  calcaire*  a  Belemnites  -  Middle  Lias). 

„     Sinemurien  i  Calcaire  a  Gryphees  =  Lower  Lias) 
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hauaer  Plattenkall . 
KimeriJge  group  (Upper,  with  Ammo  nils*  tjiga*  and  Eso- 
gyra  rirgula;  Lewcr  or  NcrinceD-Scuichteu). 

'  Clays  with  Ammonite*  omatu*. 
Shnlrs  with  A  mm.  maeroeephalui, 
Cornbrash  with  Avicula  tekinata,  Amm.  pottcrvs. 
8halei  with  Ottna  Knorri,  Amm,  /trmgineu*. 
.  Zone  of  AtAui.*Parkin*oni. 
Corona  tcn-Schich  ten,  clays  with  Selemnite*  gigan- 
tern,  Am.ni.  Uumphrenanu*,  Amm.  Braiken- 
ridgi. 

Shales  with  /aoeerawiu  pohjploeui,  Amm,  Mur- 
chitonm. 

Clayi  and  limestones  with  Amm.  opalinu*. 
Grey  marls  with  Ammonite*  jumuis. 
Bituminous   thalea  (PosHoaien-schiefer)  with 
Amm.  tythensit,  A.  communis.  A.  btfron*, 

I  Claya  with 
Middle]  *I;,rl»"d  «i 

(.  brecisplnn, 
Clnya  with  Amm.  ptanieosta. 
Blue  grey  claya  with  Amm.  Bxtcklandi  (Ark  ten- 
se hichten). 
Dark  clays  with  Amm.  anguUtu*. 
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(•Upper 
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North  America.— So  far  as  yet  known  rocks  of  Jurassic 
k^i  play  but  a  very  subordinate  part  in  North  Amercian 
geology.  Perhaps  some  of  the  red  strata  at  the  Trias  belong 
to  this  division,  for  it  is  difficult,  owing  to  paucity  of  fossil 
<jvidence,  to  draw  a  satisfactory  line  betweou  the  two 
xystems.  Strata  containing  fossils  believed  to  represent 
those  of  the  European  Jurassic  series  have  been  met  with 
in  recent  years  during  the  explorations  in  the  western 
domains  of  the  United  States.  They  occur  among  some  of 
the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  on 
the  western  aide  of  the  watershed.  They  have  been  recog- 
nized also  far  to  the  north  beyond  the  great  region  of  Azoic 
and  Palaeozoic  rocks  in  the  arctic  portion  of  the  continent 
They  consist  of  limestones  and  marls,  which  appear  seldom 
to  exceed  a  few  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  fossils 
of  Penldcrinu*,  Monotis,  Trigonia,  Lima, 
and  Belemnitet. 


The  next  great  series  of  geological  formations  is  termed 
the  Cretaceous  system,  from  the  fact  that  in  England  and 
western  Europe  one  of  its  most  important  members  is  a 
thick  band  of  white  chalk  (ereta). 

Brita.iv. — The  Purbeck  beds  bring  before  ns  evidence 
of  a  great  change  in  the  geography  of  England  towards  the 
close  of  the  Jurassic  period.  They  show  how  the  floor  of 
the  sea  in  which  the  thick  and  varied  formations  of  that 
period  were  deposited  came  to  be  gradually  elevated,  and 
how  into  pools  of  fresh  and  brackish  water  the  leaves, 
insects,  and  small  marsupials  of  the  adjacent  land  were 
washed  down. 

These  evidences  of  terrestrial  conditions  are  followed  in 
the  same  region  by  a  vast  delta- formation,  that  of  the  Weald, 
which  accumulated  over  the  south' of  England,  while  the 
older  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system  were  being  deposited 
in  the  north.  Hence  there  are  two  types  of  that  system, 
one  where  the  strata  are  fluviatile  or  estuarine,  termed  the 
Weaftlen  type,  the  other  where  they  are  marine,  known  as 
the  Neocomian  type.  Arranged  in  descending  order  the 
following  are  the  subdivisions  of  the  English  " 


l! 


Chalk 

Upper 
Green, 
•and 


357 

t  Upper  Chalk  with  flints 

J  Lower  Chalk  without  Mints  [  *nn    l  orm  ft 

Chalk  Marl  (Grey  Chalk)  f 900  to  1200  * 
U'hloritic  Marl 


Stiff  blue  clay  with 
pyritous  nodules. 

Fluviatile  Type. 


40  „  ISO  , 


100,,  160, 


I 

.So 


!70 
2 
20 


70  to  100  ft 
100,. 
800.. 
60.. 


J 


Upper  part  of  Speeton  Clay  150  , 

I'unfield  beds,  Tealby  beds, 
snU  middle  part  of  Speeton 
Clay  160  , 

Lower  part  of  Speeton  CJay. 


Marine  Type. 
Fotkstont  bods . ' 
Sandgate  beds.. 

Hythe  beds  

Ather6eld  clay. . 

Weald  Clay.1000 
ft 

Hastings  beds 
cousistingof — 
TunbridgeWclls 
Sand(140-380 
ft); 

Wadhurst  Clay 
(120-180  ft) ; 
o  I  Ashdown  Sand 
I   (400  or  600  ft). 

Lomtr  Cretaetout  or  Ntoamian. — The  fluviatile  develop- 
ment of  this  series  in  the  south  of  England  consists  of  a 
great  depth  of  sands  and  clays  known  generally  as  the 
Wealden  series,  from  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  where 
they  are  best  displayed. 

They  precisely  rcacmble  the  deposits  of  a  delta,  and  this  is  borne 
oat  by  their  organic  remains,  which  consist  partly  of  to  i  resins  I 
plant!  (Eqviseium,  SpheitopUris,  Aleihopteri*,  Thuytet,  cyrada,  aad 
conifers),  and  fresh-water  shells  {Unto,  10  species;  Cyrcna,  6  specie ; 
with  Cycla*,  1'aludina,  Melania,  &c.),  with  a  few  estuarine  or 
marine  forms  as  Ottrta  and  Mytilut,  and  ganoid  fishes  (Lepidotut) 
like  the  gar  of  American  rivers.  Among  the  spoils  of  the  land 
floated  down  by  this  river  were  the  carcases  of  huge  deinosanrian 
reptiles  {Iguanodon,  flylaotauna,  MtgalosauntA,  of  the  long  nreked 
plcaiosaura,  and  of  winged  pterodartyles.  The  deltoid  formation  in 
which  these  remains  occur  extends  in  an  cast  and  west  direction  far 
at  least  200  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  for  at  least  100.  Hence 
the  delta  must  have  been  not  less  than  20,000  square  miles  in  area. 
It  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Quorra  ;  in  reality,  however, 
its  extent  must  have  been  greater  than  its  present  visible  area,  for  it 
has  suffered  from  denudation,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  concealed  under 
more  recent  formations.  The  river  probably  descended  from  tha 
north-west,  draining  a  vast  area,  of  which  tha  existing  mountain 
groups  of  Britain  are  perhaps  merely  fragments. 

The  marine  type  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks  is  now 
commonly  termed Neocomian,  from  NeufcMtel(iV«>«>iN«m), 
whore  it  is  well  developed.  In  the  south  of  England  only 
the  upper  division  appears,  overlying  conformably  the 
Wealden  series,  and  showing  the  gradual  depression  of  the 
old  delta  and  the  advance  of  the  sea.  In  Yorkshire,  how- 
ever, a  thick  deposit  known  as  the  Speeton  Clay  bas  been 
ascertained  by  Mr  Judd  to  pass  down  into  the  Jurassic 
system,  and  to  contain  a  representation  of  the  upper  parte  of 
the  Neocomian  of  the  Continent. 

The  lower  division  of  the  Speeton  Clay  contains,  among  other 
fossils,  Ammonite*  A'orieu*.  Tha  central  zone  is  marked  by  Pectm 
cinetu*,  Aneyloetra*  DaxaUH.  and  Mtyeria  omaia.  Tha  upper  di- 
vision is  characterized  by  Perna  Muileti,  Ammonite*  Deskayeeii, 
PtctenorbienlarU.  It  is  the  fossils  of  this  upper  division  which  occur 
in  the  Lower  Greensand  of  Kent.  They  amount  to  about  S00  species, 
of  which  only  18  or  20  percent  pass  op  into  tha  Upper  Cretaceous. 
This  marked  palanrotological  break,  taken  in  connexion  with  traces 
of  ueconformabillty  between  tha  Lower  Greensand  and  tha  Gault, 
shows  that  a  definite  geolojrieal  boundary-line  can  be  drawn  between 
tha  lower  and  upper  parts  of  the  Cretaceous  system. 

Upper  Crcuxceou*. — At  the  base  of  this  series  lies  the 
Gault — a  dark  blue  stiff  clay  or  marl,  sometimes  6andy  and 
calcareous.  It  overlaps  the  older  parts  of  the  Cretaceous 
series,  and  in  Wiltshire  lies  on  Kimerirlge  Clay.  Among 
the  characteristics  fossils  of  this  division  are  Cyclocyathtu 
Fittoni,  Caryophilia  BmttrbauJni,  Nuevla  petit nata,  /no- 
luleatn*,  Natica  Gavltina,  Xotteliaria  carinata, 
dentatu*,  and  I! .unite*  attenuatu*.  In  all,  about 
200  species  of  fossils  occur,  of  which  about  46  per 
pass  into  up  into  the  Upper  Oreensand. 
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The  Oault  is  overlaid  by  a  group  of  sauds  sod  sandstonus 
often  of  a  greenish  tint  from  the  presence  of  glaucouite 
grains.-  .Hence  the  narno  Upper  Green  sand  whith  it 
applied  to  them.  These  strata  can  be  traced  westwards 
into  Devonshire,  and  eastwards  to  the  headlands  of  Kent, 
>ot  they  die  oat  towards  the  north.  Their  mmeralogical 
characters  and  variable  thickness,  seem  to  point  to  them  as 
lepostts  of  the  shore  of  the  sea  in  which  the  chalk  was 
*Qb*equcntly  laid  down  upon  them. 

Among  their  chamcteristie  fossils  are  the  sponges  Sivhonia  pyri- 
'omit  and  if.  antafa  ;  urchins  of  the  genera  Cidaris,  Echinus  and 
KaUmia;  numerous  TtrtbralvUa  and  Bhynelontlla:;  many  Israel- 
ubraaehs,  ratttutularly  of  the  genets  Sxogyra,  Ottrta,  Qrtjp!w>i, 
Lima,  J'cck.1,  and  Trtijotiia  ;  and  gastrropo  Is  of  the  genera  fialiea, 
rurrilella,  sad  others.  The  ceyUalopcds  abound  id  ennrprise 
tiany  forms  of  AmmOHitti  {40  species},  Uauuu*,  Scopnttct, 
BacidiUs,  Xautiliu,  and  BtUmniles. 

Chalk. — This  cwoirpicTious mem berof  theCretaeeotis system 
us  at  its  base  a  white  or  pale  yellow  marl  .with  green  grains 
>f  glauconite,  phospbatic  nodules,  and  iron  pyrites  (CbJoritic 
Marl),  which  ia  succeeded  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  argil- 
'  (Chalk  Marl)  forming  the  base  «f  the  true 
from  Flamborough  Head  in  York- 
shire across,  the  south-eastern  counties  to  the  coast  of  Dorset 
Throughout  this  long  .course  its  western  edge  usually  rises 
Mwnewhat  abruptly  from  the  plains  as  a  long  winding 
escarpment,  which  from  a  distance  often  reminds  one  of  *n 
old  « oast-line.  The  upper  half  ef  tho  Chalk  is  generally 
distinguished  by  the  presence  of  many  nodular  layers  of 
flint.  With  the  exception  of  these  unclo*uren,  however,  the 
whole  formation  is  a  remarkably  pure  white  pulverulent 
dull  limestone,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  soiling  tbe  fingers. 
It  h  composed  mainly  of  crumblud  foramrnifera,  with  tho 
"  i  of  urchins,  corals,  and  moUuaka.  It  mast 
1  in  a  sea  ef  acme  depth  and  tolerably 
free  from  sediment,  like  some  of  the  foraminiferal  ooee  of 
the  existing  sea-bed.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  thai 
the  depth  of  the  water  at  all  approached  thatcf  tun  abysses 
in  which  the  present  Atlantic  globigerina-ooM  is  being  kid 
down.  Indeed,  tho  character  of  the  foraminifera,  and  tbe 
variety  and  association  of  tbe  other  organic  remains,  are  not 
like  those  which  have  been  found  to  obtain  now  on  the 
deep  floor  of  the  Atlantic. 

8omawhere  about  800  species  of  fossils  or*  known  from  the  Eng- 
lish CnallC  Occasional  iare  fragment  of  terrestrial  wood  occur, 
perforated  by  tlte  teredo,  sod  telling  of  a  transport  of  some  dis- 
tance from  load.  Spuue.es  are  numerous.  They  have  usually 
been  silicified  sad  preserved  in  the  flat  nodules.  Among 
the  mow  characteristic  genera  arc  CkuaniUs,  Clioaa,  Vmtn- 
eulita,  BrackialUa.  Spongia,  and  Siphonia.  Careful  preparation 
of  a  fragment  of  chalk  usually  brings  to  light  remains,  sometimes 
well  prvacrvod,  of  foraminifcra  ihuialma  ornatn,  Oris/elfaria  rvtnlaia, 
(lUbi-KruM  hulUidts).  Corals  are  repn^utcj  by  about  IS  species 
(farasmilia,  Ccelosmilia,  CaryopMjfUia,  Ac.).  Too  edkini  focm  one 
of  tho  moat  conspicuous  features  among  the  Chalk  fossils,  from 
their  individual  numbers  and  their  variety  of  forms.  Among  tho 
more  common  genera  the  following  may  be  named— AnantkuUs, 
Bciinoeoniu  ((hUtrtlet),  CardiasUr,  MicrasUr,  Cypbotoina,  Cuiarit, 
fteudodiadtDut,  Dixoidca,  and  Saienia.  Among  other  star -tubes 
the  genus  OonianUr  occurs  in  numerous  species  in  lha  upper  division 
sf  the  Chalk.  The  cricoids  were  represeutcd  in  tbe, sea  of  the  period 
by  a  Comalula,  one  or  two  PettuerinUet,  ifarsupita,  and  Jimtrgutt i- 
cnaiis.  Polyzoa  abound  in  the  Upper  Chalk  {HmntrosvliH,  Pus- 
\tdopora,  Holostonw,  Ac).  The  brachiopods  appear  in  the  form  of 
mat  nam  ben  of  Rhyndunulta,  Ttrtbrtdida,  and  Ttrcbraiulina,  with 
Vrania,  Thecidta,  sod  Kinyena.  Among  tbe  lamellibranchs  the 
genera  Ostrta,  Peeien,  lnotcramut,  and  Lima  nre  particularly  frc- 
tjoent.  Gasteropoda  are  coruapntivelv  frvc,  FUnretomaria  im'upee- 
(tea  being  one  or  the  few  forms  found  both  in  the  lover  and  upper 
division  of  the  Chalk.  Cephalopoda  however,  abound  ;  character- 
istic species  are  Btlemniteltaploia,  IS.  mueronata,  Nav.tihu  Ijcsloag- 
thampnams,  Ammmit'i naricutari*,  A.  tarian$,  A.  IXihmnayauit, 
TurrilUa  co*Udvs,  Barultifs  bacnloides.  AVinAi/c»  aqua  I  is,  and 
IfuniUt  arnuUut.  Upward!  of  80  species  of 'fish  have  been  div 
covered.  These  include  ehimisroitls  { Etiiptwdon,  Jsekyodtts),  sharks 
[ffytxxlus,  Ptyckadus,  Lamna,  Oh*!"*),  ganoids  {Macrvpoma,  I'ut- 
*xittt\  and  tclcosteou*  or  bony  fishe:  (Fcr<,z,  Ent-hohm,  Satire- 
u/iaiui).    Numero&s  reptilian  remains  have  been  found,  more  pnr- 


ticuisrry  in  a  bad  ahewt  1  feat  thick  lying  at  the  bo*.-  of  the  Chalk 
of  Cambridge,  and  largely  worked  fur  phospluMe  of  lime  derived 
from  reptilian  coprolitcs  and  bones.  Among  llio  known  forms  are 
several  rhelmiians,  tbe  great  deraosaar  Afantkrpholia,  Beveral 
species  of  Plaiosaurut,  S  or  0  species  of  Jehtriy<mnurn.t,  10  specits 
of  IHemlactyliu  ream  tha  siss  of  a  pigeon  trpwards,  saw  •( 
them  having  a  spread  of  wing  amounting  perhaps  to  26  fact.  S 
*pet-ti=s  of  MutamntrtU,  a  crocodilian  {Fo<ypt<Khodon),  ami  amne 
others.  At  Cambridge  also  the  bones  of  one  or  two  species  of  bird* 
have  been  found, probably  belongin-'io  \'a:,uom alliad to  tha  tiviwr 
gulls. 

Cowiwmktal  Ecttopil— The  Cretaceona  system  is 
many  detached  areas  coven  a  Jarge  extent  of  the  Continent. 
From  tbe  south  of  England  it  spreads  son Ui  ward  across  the 
north  of  France  np  to  rim  betas  of  the  ancient  central  plateau 
of  that  country.  Eastwards  it  ranges  beneath  the  Tertiary 
and  post-Tertiary  deposits  of  the  great  plain,  appearing  on 
tho  north  aido  at  the  southern  end  of  Scandinavia  and  in 
Denmark,  on  the  south  aido  in  Belgium  and  Hanover,  round 
tbe  flanks  ef  tbe  Harz,  in  Bohemia  and  Poland,  eastwards 
into  Iluema,  where  it  covers  many  thousand  square 
miles  np  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Ural  chain.  To  the 
south  of  the  central  axis  in  France,  it  underlies  tlse  great 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  flanks  the  chain  of  the  Pyreaeea  on 
both  sides,  spreads  out  largely  over  the  eastern-  side  of  the 
Spanish  table-land,  and  reappears  on  the  west  side  of  the 
crystalline  axis  of  that  region  along  the  coast 'of  Portugal. 
It  is  seen  at  intervals  along  the  north  and  south  fronta  of 
the  Alp*,  extending  down  the  valley  of  the  Rhone  to  tbe 
Mediterranean,  ranging  along  tbe  chain  of  the  Apennines 
into  Sicily  aad  the  north  of  Africa,  and  wierewiwg  eat  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  tho  Adristic  through  Greece,  and  alonp 
the  northern  baso  of  the  Balkans  to  the  Blaek  Sea,  round 
the  southern  shores  of  which  it  ranges  in  its  progress  into 
Asm,  where  it  again  covers  a 

A  scries  of  rorV*  c««ering  so  rs&t  an  i 
pre*";:  *tany  differences  of  type,  alike  in  their  utbotogiral  < 
ters  ami  in  their  organic  contents.  They  brin^;  before  us  th«  records 
of  a  rime  wben  one  continuous  sea  stretched  over  all  th«  centre 
with  moat  of  the  south  of  Europe,  covered  tho  north  of  Africa,  and 
»wrpt  i-ntitiitd»  to  thu  fur  cast  of  Asia.  There  were  doubtless 
mauy  inlands  ami  rirlgfls  in  this  wide  expanse  of  water,  whereby  its 
areas  of  deposit  and  biologica!  plvvinrex  mast  have  been  more  or 
lew  sharply  denned.  Some  of  these  barriers  can  still  be  traced,  as 
will  be  hnm«ifatcly  pointed  oat 

The  Kecompanyinn,  table  contains  the  subdivisions  'of  tbe 
Cretaceous  system  which  hare  been  adopted  in  a  few  of  the  more 
i  in  portant  areas  of  Continental  Europe. 

it  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  while  there  it  suibYicnt 
paheontotogica]  similarity  to  allow  a  general  parallelism  to  be 
drawn  among  the  Cnrtaceous  rocks  of  western  Eurojw,  there  are 
yet  strongly  marked  differences  pointing  to  very  distinct  conditions 
of  life,  and  probably,  in  many  cases,  to  disconnected  areas  ol 
deposit.  Nowhere  esn  these  contrasts  bo  more  strikingly  seen 
than  in  crossing  from  the  Cretaceous  basin  of  the  Loire  to  that  ol 
the  Garonne,  in  the  north  of  France  the  Upper  Crctaeeoua  beds 
aro  precieely  like  those  of  England,  the  soft  white  Chalk  forming 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  both  countries ;  but,  on  the  south  side  ol 
the  great  axis  of  crystalline  rocks,  the  soft  chalk  is  replaced  by 
hard  limestoucs.  There  is  a  prevalence  of  calcareoas  matter,  often 
sparry,  throughout  the  whole  series  of  formations,  with  compara- 
tively few  sandy  or  clayey  beds.  This  mass  or  limestone  attains 
its  greatest  development  in  the  southern  part  of  the  department  of 
tho  Dordogne,  where  it  is  said  to  bu  about  800  feet  thick.  Bat  the 
lithological  differences  are  not  greater  than  those  of  the  fosais.  In 
the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  snd  England,  the  singular  molluaean 
family  of  the  ffippuriMte  or  Ituditta  appears  only  occasionally 
and  sporadically  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  as  if  a  stray  individual 
had  from  time  to  time  found  its  wsy  into  tho  region,  but  without 
being  able  to  establish  a  colony  there.  In  the  south  of  France, 
however,  the  hippurites  occur  in  prodigious  quantity.  They  ofien 
mainly  compose  tbe  limestones,  hence  called  hippurito  limestone* 
(Rudistcn-Knlke).  .  They  attained  a  great  size,  and  seem  to  hsrr 
grown  on  immense  banks  like  onr  modern  oyster.  They  appenr 
in  successive  species  on  th*  different  stages  of  the  Cretaceous 
system,  and  csn  be  ust'd  for  marking  pntieontological  horuens,  sa 
the  cephalopoda  aro  elsewhere.  But  while  these  lamellibramb? 
played  so  important  a  part  throughout  the  Cretaceous  period  in  the 
South  of  France,  the  numerous  ammonitta  and  belemnites,  so 
clmncteristie  of  tbe  Chalk  in  England.  »'cro>  absent  from  that 
region.    This  .very  distinctive  type  of  bit  ( urite 
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much  wider  an  extension  than  the  English  typo  of  the  Cretaceous 
system  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  really  the  normal  develop, 
meat  it  rashes  through  the  Alpa  into  Dalniatia,  and  round  the 
great  Mediterranean  basin  far  into  Asia.  GUuihcl  has  proposed'  to 
groan  the  European  Cretaceous  rocks  into  threu  groat  rrgioua  : — 
(1)  the  northern  province,  or  area  of  white  chalk  with  JicUianitella, 
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eompriaing  England,  northern  France,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Veat- 
phaltA ;  (2)  the  Hcreynian  province,  or  una  of  Exfyra  eoiumba, 
rmbracing  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  central  Bavaria  ; 
ind  (3)  tha  southern  province,  or  area  of  hippurites,  iucluding  the 
regions  south  of  the  crystalline  axis  of  Franco,  the  Alps,  and 
southern  Europe. 

The  Wealdcn  beds,  with  the  Hasting;  Sands  and  Weald  Clay, 
are  found  in  north-writ  Germany.  They  contain  abundant  remains 
of  terrestrial  vegetation,  which  is  aometimea  aggregated  into  thin 
■earns  of  black  glancing  coal,  occasionally  even  aa  much  as  6j  feet 
thick.  The  marine  or  typical  Kcocomian  series  attains  a  great 
development  among  the  eastern  Alps,  where  it  conaitta  mainly  of 
massive  white  and  grey  limestones,  divided  into  zones  according  to 
their  characteristic  fwiails.  Some  geologists  plsce  in  it  a  part  of 
the  massive  Vienna  sandstone  (Wiener  Snndsttin)  whiih  enters  so 
largely  into  the  structure  of  the  outer  Alps.  The  massive  arena- 
ceous formation  formerly  massed  together  under  the  general  name 
of  Qnader-aandsti-lti,  but  now  found  to  be  the  equivalent  of  ths 
calcareous  binds  of  other  regions,  and  enpnblo  of  subdivision  into 
the  chief  normal  groups,  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Saxony 
and  Bohemia,  aa  in  the  great  gorge  of  the  Elbe  and  the  picturesque 
■rag«  and  pinnacles  of  Saxon  Switzerland.  From  the  t'ppcr  Creta- 
ceous beds,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix-U  Chapello,  consisting  of 
wUite  aands  and  laminated  clay*  400  feet  thick,  a  laige  number  of 
terrestrial  plonta  have  been  obtained.  The  number  of  species  is 
estimates!  at  more  than  400.  Of  thcvi  70  or  80  arc  cryptogams, 
chiefly  ferns  {OUicAcuia,  Imodium,  Asytcniui.:  kc.) ;  ttuin  arc 
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numerous  conifers  (some  akin  tn  Srqvoia),  and  three  or  four  kinds 
of  acraw-pine  ifiWiiiiiii;.  This  flora  haa  a  much  more  modem 
aspect  than  any  other  yet  found  in  Secondary  formations.  But  Hi 
most  important  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  numerous  true  exogenous 
plants— the  earliest  yet  found  in  Europe.  The  prevalent  forma  aw 
ProUaam,  many  of  them  being  referred  to  genen  Htill  living  in 
Australia  or  it  'the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  ooour  also  specie' 
of  oak,  bog-myrtle,  ice.  These  Interesting  fragn^snu  servo  to  indi- 
cate tha  modern  character  of  the  flora  of  Europe  towards  the  rloax 
o/  U»e  Crotaeeous  period,  and  to  show  that  the  climate,  donltles 
greatly  wanner  liian  that  which  now  prevaiia,  nourished  a  v.-geu 
tiau  Uke  that  of  some  parU  of  Australia  or  the  Cape.  Furthr 
information  has  been  aflorded  regarding  the  extension  of  the,  flan 
by  the  discovery  in  North  Greenland  of  a  reraarkaUe  series  of  fossa 
plants.  From  certain  Lower  Crelseeous  bed* of  that  Arctic  region 
Hoer  has  deacribed  30  species  of  ferns,  9  eyoada,  and  17  eo  nil  era 
while,  from  the  Umicr  Cretaceous  roeks  of  Noursoatt.  lie  euniaerate 
species  of  poplar,  ng,  sassafras,  crodneria,  and  magnolia. 

North  America. — The  recant  sanrcyB  of  the  westen 
territoriM  of  the  United  State*  Lave  greatly  incraased  ow 
knowiedgo  of  tae  Cretaceous  H«atetn  on  the  American  con 
ssnent,  whom  it  is  now  known  to  cover  a  Taut  expanse  ol 
surface,  and  to  reach  a  thickness  of  sometimes  10,000  feet. 
Sparingly  developed  iu  the  eastern  States,  from  New  Jersey 
into  South  Carolina,  it  spreads  out  over  a  wide  area  in  the 
south,  stretching  round  the  end  of  the  long  Paleozoic  ridgt 
from  Georgia  through  Alabama  and  Tennessee  to  the  Ohio 
and  reappearing  from  nnder  the  Tertiary  formations  on  th>- 
west  side  of  the  Mississippi  over  a  huge  space  in  Texas  anrl 
the  south-west.  Its  maximum  development  is  reached  it 
the  western  States  and  Territories  of  the  Boeky  Mountain 
region— Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Colorado.  Cretaceous  rockt 
have  likewise  been  detected  in  Arctic  America  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River. 

Much  controversy  has  been  carried  on  among  Amerieau 
geologists  regarding  the  upper  limit  of  the  Crctaeeou.; 
system,  soino  maintaining,  from  the  character  of  the  plants 
and  of  the  shells,  that  the  great  plant-bearing  series  termed 
the  Lignitic  is  of  Tertiary  age,  others  insisting,  from  the 
occurrence  of  truo  Cretaceous  shells  in  and  above  the 
Lignitic  series,  that  it  mnst  belong  to  the  Cretaceous  system. 
Iri  the  Upper  Missouri  region  Hayden  and  Meek  established 


the  following  subdivisions  : — 

5.  Fox  Hills  group.  — Sandstones  and  sandy  clays  (Btlem- 

niletla,  .VnulJui,  Ammonilts,  Baculita,  ilotamnunit, 

he.)   600ft. 

4.  Fort  Pierre  group. — Plastic  clays  (AmvumUri,  Scnpfnta, 

fnoceramu*,  4c.)  700  ,, 

9.  Kiobrara  group. — Calcareous  marl  (Orirea  conowta, 

Inaorramui  problematiatt,  fish  remains),  200  „ 

2.  Fort  Benton  grown. —Clays  and  limestones  (Scaph\U-y, 

Amman  iUs,  Phohxdonya,  4c.)  800  „ 

1.  Dakotnh  group.  —  So  ndstonea,  clays,  aad  seams  of  lig- 
nite, with  vast  number*  of  dicotyledonous  leaves ;  a 
few  marine  shells.  This  is  the  great  repository  of 
the  Cretaceous  flora  ,  400  „ 


American  Cretaceous  fossils  include  the  earliest  dicotyledonous 
plants  yet  formd  on  this  continent,  upwards  of  100  species  having 
been  found,  of  which  one-half  were  allied  to  living  American  forms. 
Among  tbdu  are  species  of  oak,  willow,  popiar,  beceb,  maple, 
hickory,  fig,  tulip-tice,  sassafras,  sequoia,  American  palm  (Sabal), 
and  cycads.  The  more  characteristic  mollusea  are  species  of  Tera- 
bralula,  Osfreo,  ftnjphaxs,  Inoetramut,  Hippvriies,  EnHioliUs, 
Ammmtita,  Scopiutri,  ilmnitti,  SnniHIa,  Belrtnnitrt,  Aneyloctm*, 
sud  TurrtliUt.  Of  tlis  fishes  of  the  Cretaceous  seas  97  species  are 
known,  comprising  large  prejaccous  representatives  of  modern  or 
oss-00.9  t_vj.es  Tike  the  salmon  and  saury,  though  cestracionts  and 
gaimids  "till  flourished.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  tbo 
American  Creuiceo-  s  fauna,  as  at  present  known,  is  the  gnmt 
numl>er,  variety,  and  size  of  the  reptiles.  According  to  the  enume- 
ration of  Cope,  who  includes,  however,  in  hie  list  the  Lignitic  group 
heT*  r'sced  among  the  Tertiary  (prmationa,  there  are  known  at 
present  18  Bpectes  of  dclnosanrs,  4  pterosiurs,  14  ero-  clilians.  1  ! 
sauropterygiana  or  m-a-aaurians,  48  testudinates  (turtles,  Jtc>,  and 
60  pytbonoraorphs  or  sea-setpents.  One  of  the  moat  extiionlinary 
of  these  reptilian  fi  rms  was  the  Slatmutaunu— a  nuge  m  tke-like 
form  40  feet  long,  with  slim  arrow-shaped  head  oh  a  man-like  neck 
rising  20  feet  out  of  the  water.  This  lormidabls  sea- monster  "  pro- 
bably often  swam  many  feet  lieinw  the  «:r*see,  mising  the  hi.nl  tn 
the  uisunt  mr  for  a  breatli,  then  witlidrawuii;  it  ami  exploring  the 
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depths  40  feet  Mow  without  alteriug  the  position  of  it*  body.  It 
must  have  wandered  far  from  land,  and  that  many  Idnda  of  fishes 
formed  iU  food  is  shown  by  the  teeth  and  scales  found  in  the 
position  of  its  stomach"  (Cope).  Bat  the  real  rulers  or  the 
American  Cretaceous  waters  wars  the  pythonomornhic  aanrians  or 
m-A-nerpeiita.  Some  of  thera  attained  a  leugth  of  75  feet  or  more. 
They  possessed  a  remarkable  elongation  of  form,  particuhuly  in  the 
tail ;  their  heads  were  large,  flat,  and  conic,  with  eyes  directed 
partly  upwards.  They  swam  by  means  of  two  pain  of  paddles,  like 
the  flippers  of  the  whalo,  and  the  eel-like  strokes  of  their  flu'.tcnt-tl 
tail.  Like  snakes  they  had  four  rows  of  formidable  teeth  011  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  which  served  as  weapons  for  seizing  Uie-ir  prey. 
Bat' the  most  remarkable  feature  in  these  creatures  was  the  unique 
arrange  nu-ul  for  permitting  them  to  swallow  their  prey  entire,  In  too 
manner  of  Bnakea.  Each  hstf  of  the  lower  jaw  w;w  iirticulatad  at  a 
point  Ddsrly  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  chin,  so  as  greatly  to 
widen  the  space  between  the  jaws,  and  the  throat  must,  con*>- 
quantly,  have  been  loose  and  baggy  like  a  pelican's.  Nine  tpwirs 
<>f  birds  hare  been  obtained  from  the  American  Cretaceous  rocks. 
Three  of  these  belonged  to  the  order  of  Natatores  or  swimmers, 
which  includes  our  modern  gulls,  ducks,  and  grew  ;  four  were Oralla 
or  waders  ;  while  two  belonged  to  a  long  extinct  order,  and  united 
certain  ichthyic  and  reptilinu  characters  with  those  of  birds.  (See 
Cope,  JUport  of  U.S.  fftol  Surv.  of  Territories,  Tol.  II,  1875  ; 
Marsh,  Amtriea*  Journ.  Science,  ad  ser.,  i.  toiv.;  Lcidy,  Smith- 
*,*ian  Contribution*,  1M6,  No.  19S  ;  Lesqueretu,  Crttactoui  flora, 
Report  0/  U.S.  OooL  Surv.  oj  Territory,  Vol.  Tt ) 


IV.  TERTIARY  OR  CAIN0Z0IC. 

The  don  of  the  Secondary"  period*  was  marked  in  the  west 
of  Europe  by  great  geographicul  changes,  during  which  the 
floor  of  the  Cretaceous  aca  was  raised  partly  into  land  and 
partly  into  shallow  marine  and  estuarine  waters.  These 
events  must  bare  occupied  a  vast  period  of  time, so  that,  when 
jedimontation  once  more  began  in  the  region,  the  organic 
remains  of  the  Secondary  ages  had  (save  in  a  few  low  forms 
of  life)  entirely  disappeared  and  given  place  to  others  of  a 
distinctly  more  modern  type.  In  England,  the  interval 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  next  geological  period 
represented  there  by  sedimentary  formations  is  marked  by 
the  abrupt  line  wbich  separates  the  top  of  the  Chalk  from 
all  later  accumulations,  and  by  the  evidence  that  the  Chalk 
seems  to  have  been  in  some  places  extensively  denuded 
before  even  the  oldest  of  what  are  called  the  Tertiary  beds 
were  deposited  upon  its  surface.  There  is  evidently  here 
a  considerable  gap  in  the  geological  record.  We  have  no 
data  for  ascertaining  what  was  the  general  march  of  events 
in  the  south  of  England  between  the  eras  chronicled  respect-, 
ivcly  by  the  Upper  Chalk  and  the  overlying  Thanet  beds. 

Here  and  there  on  the  Continent  a  few  scraps  of  evidence 
are  obtainable  which  help  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Thus,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Heuse  at  Maastricht,  a  series  of  shelly  and 
poly toan  limestone^  with  a  conglomeratic  base  (Systems 
Mtieririchtien.ot  Dumont,  who  places  it  above  his  Senonian 
system  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  series)  contains  a  mingling 
of  true  CreUeeous  organisms  with  others  which  arc  char- 
acteristic of  the  older  Tertiary  formations.  It  contains,  for 
example,  the  characteristic  Upper  Chalk  crinoid,  Bourgeti- 
erinu*  eUtptieut,  in  great  numbers ;  also  Ostrea  vencularis, 
Bactditet  Faujarii,  Betemnitella  tnucrouata,  and  the  great 
reptile  Motcuaunu ;  but  with  these  occur  such  Tertiary 
genera  as  Valuta,  Faeciolaria,  and  others.  At  Faxoe,  on 
the  Danish  island  of  Seeland,  the  uppermost  member  of  the 
Scnonian  series  contains  in  like  manner  a  blending  of  well- 
known  Upper  Chalk  organisms  with  the  Tertiary  genera 
Cypraa,  Olivet,  and  Mitra.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris 
also,  and  in  scattered  patches  over  the  north  of  France,  a 
formation  known  as  the  pisolitic  limestone  occurs,  wbich 
was  formerly  classed  with  the  Tertiary  formations,  seeing 
that  its  fossils  had  more  affinities  with  later  than  w^h  older 
rocks.  But  »he  discovery  in  Jk  ot  numerous  cfistinctivciy 
Upper  Cretaceous  forms  has  led  to  its  being  placed  at  the 
t*>f.  it  the  Senonian  series,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
marked  oC  by  a  decided  cncoufonr^bility,  for  it  rests  on  a 


denuded  surface  of  the  White  Chalk.  These  fragmentary 
formations  are  interesting,  in  bo  far  as  they  help  to  show 
tlmt,  though  in  western  Europe  there  is  a  tolerably  abrupt 
separation  between  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  deposits,  there 
was  nevertheless  no  real  break  between  the  two  periods. 
The  one  merged  insensibly  into  the  other;  but  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  intervening  ages  have  been  in  great  measure 
destroyed. 

In  entering  tpon  the  Tertiary  series  of  formations,  we  find 
ourselves  npon  the  threshold  of  the  modern  type  of  life. 
The  ages  of  lycopoda,  ferns,  cycads,  and  yew-like  conifers 
have  passed  away,  and  that  of  the  dicotyledonous  angio- 
sperma— the  hard-wood  trees  and  evergreens  of  to-day— now 
succeeds  them,  but  not  by  any  sudden  extinction  and  re- 
creation, for,  as  we  have  seen  (ante,  p.  359),  some  of  these 
trees  had  already  begun  to  make  their  appearance  even  in 
Cretaceous  times.  The  ammonites,  baculitca,  and  other 
cephalopoda,  which  had  played  so  large  a  part  in  the  mol- 
luscs n  life  of  the  Secondary  periods,  now  cease.  The  great 
reptiles,  too,  which  in  such  wonderful  variety  of  type  were 
the  dominant  animals  of  the  earth's  surface,  alike  on  land 
and  sea,  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  Lias,  now 
wane  before  the  increase  of  the  mammalia,  which  advance 
in  ever-augmenting  diversity  of  type  until  man  appears  at 
their  head. 

The  name  Tertiary,  given  in  the  early  days  of  geology 
before  much  was  known  regarding  fossils  and  their  history, 
has  retained  its  hold  on  the  literature  of  the  science.  It  is 
sometimes  replaced  by  the  term  Cainozoic  (recent  life), 
which  expresses  the  great  fact  that  it  is  in  the  aeries  of 
strata  comprised  under  this  designation  that  most  recent 
species  and  genera  have  their  earliest  representatives. 
Taking  as  the  basis  of  classification  the  percentage  of  living 
species  of  mollusca  found  in  the  different  groups  of  th- 
Tertiary  aeries,  Lyell  proposed  a  scheme  of  arrangement 
which  has  been  generally  adopted.  The  older  Tertiary 
formations,  in  which  the  number  of  still  living  speck*  of 
shells  is  very  small,  where,  in  fact,  we  seem  to  see  as  it 
were  the  first  beginnings  of  the  modern  life,  he  named 
Eocene  (dawn  of  Ike  recent),  including  under  that  title 
those  parts  of  the  Tertiary  series  of  the  London  and  Paris 
basins  wherein  the  proportion  of  existing  species  of  shells 
was  only  3|  per  cent.  The  middle  Tertiary  beds  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Loire,  Garonne,  and  Dordogne,  containing  17 
per  cent  of  living  species  were  termed  Miocene  (leu  recent). 
The  younger  Tertiary  formations  of  Italy  were  included 
under  the  designation  Pliocene  (more  recent),  because  they 
contained  a  majority  or  from  35  to  95  per  cent  of  living 
species.  This  newest  series,  however,  was  further  subdivided 
into  Older  Pliocene  (35  to  50  per  cent,  of  living  species) 
and  Newer  Pliocene  (90  to  95  per  cent).  This  classifica- 
tion, with  various  modifications  and  amplifications,  has  been 
adopted  for  the  Tertiary  group  not  of  Europe  only  but  of 
the  whole  globe. 

As  the  North  American  development  of  the  Tertiary 
series  differs  in  so  many  respects  from  that  of  Europe,  it 
will  be  most  conveniently  considered  by  itself  after  the 
European  classification  has  been  described. 

Eocxke. 

Cfi2AT  Bkttatk. — The  Eocene  rocks  of  Britain  are  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  south-east  of  the  island,  where  they 
occupy  two  gr(«t  depressions  of  the  chalk,  known  respect- 
ively as  the  London  and  Hampshire  basins.  They  have 
been  arranged  into  the  groups  shown  in  the  subjoined  table. 


Upper 


linn 


<*  Hempstead  beds   170  ft 

'  fombridge    115  M 

Osboi"7*o      _  |   70  (> 
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I  Upper  Itagshnt 
Middle  Bagshot 
ins  Barton  Clay  (300  feet) 
»od  BrKUcsham  beds  (100 


..'250  to  300  ft. 


fatt). 
Lower  ' 


.100  ,,  150, 


Lower 


II  l.ondoi 
ti-'-ilSi  fOldhav 


l  London  Clay   50  „  600  „ 

rOldhavcn  beds   20  „  80,, 

Woolwich  and  Reading  b«b   15  „  168  „ 

■  Sand   20  „  60  „ 

Grouped  in  relation  to  the  physical  changes  which  they 
record,  these  strata  naturally  stand  in  three  divisions.  At 
tho  base  lies  a  series  of  beds  laid  down  in  fresh,  estuarino, 
'and  sea-water,  on  an  upraised  denuded  surface  of  Chalk; 
Then  comes  a  central  group  bearing  witness  to  the  deepen- 
ing of  these  shallow  waters,  and  to  the  advance  of  the  sea 
far  np  the  former  estuary.  The  upper  group  brings  before 
as  proof  of  the  eventual  retreat  of  the  sea,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  the  area  once  more  into  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers. 
This  arrangement  does  not  quite  tally  with  that  which  is 
based  on  a  comparison  of  the  fossils  with  existing  forms,  and 
with  those  of  other  Tertiary  districts,  for  it  places  the 
London  Clay  in  the  middle  series,  though  the  fossil  evidence 
distinctly  shows  that  formation  to  belong  to  the  older 
Eocene  groups. 

Lower  JSoeene. — The  Thanet  Sand  at  the  bnse  of  the 
London  Tertiary  basin  consists  of  pale  yellow  and  greenish 
sand,  sometimes  clayey,  and  containing  at  its  bottom  a  layer 
of  green-coated  flints  resting  directly  on  the  Chalk.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr  Whitaker,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  proof  of  actual 
erosion  of  the  chalk  can  anywhere  be  seen  under  the  Tertiary 
deposits  in  England,  and  he  states  that  the  Thanet  Sands 
everywhere  lit*  upon  on  even  surface  of  chalk  with  no  visible 
unconformability.  Professor  Philips,  on  the  other  ham), 
describes  the  chalk  at  Reading  as  having  been  "  literally 
ground  down  to  a  plain  or  undulated  surface,  as  it  is  this 
day  on  some  parts  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,"  and  having  like- 
wise been  abundantly  bored  by  Iithodomous  shells.  The 
fossils  of  the  Thanet  Sand  comprise  about  70  known  species 
(all  marine,  except  a  few  fragments  of  terrestrial  vegetation). 
Among  them  are  several  foramiuifera,  numerous  lamelli 
branch*  (AttarU  tenera,  Cyprina  Morritii,  Ottrea  Bello- 
uacina,  dee.),  a  fsw  species  of  gasteropoda  (Natica  tubde- 
prttsa,  Aporrhai*  Sowerbii,  4c.),  a  nautilus,  and  the  teeth 
or  palatal  bones  .of  fishes  (Lamna,  Piaodut). 

The  Woolwich  and  Reading  beds,  or  Plastic  Clay  of  the 
older  geologists,  consist  of  lenticular  sheets  of  plastic  clay, 
loam,  sand,  and  pebble  beds.  Tho  organic  remains  show 
that  the  sea  of  the  Thanet  Sand  era  gradually  shallowed 
into  an  estuary.  They  amount  to  more  than  100  species, 
and  include  a  few  plants  of  terrestrial  growth  such  as  Fieui 
Forbtti,  Grevillea  Uteri,  and  Laura*  Hooktri.  The  Ismelli- 
bnnchsare  partly  estuariuc  or  fresh- water  (Cyclas,  Cyroia, 
Drtutena,  (7am),  partly  marine.  Of  the  latter  a  character- 
istic species  is  Ottrea  Bellovarina,  which  forms  a  thick 
oyster  bed  at  the  base  of  the  series.  Ottrea  tea  era  is  like- 
wise abundant  The  gasteropods  include  a  similar  mixture 
of  marine  with  flnviatile  species  (Cerithium/unatvnt,  Melania 
inquinata,  Natica  tubdepretta,  Fusvt  lata*,  Paludina  lenta, 
Ac)  The  fish  are  chiefly  sharks  {Lamna).  Bones  of 
turtles  and  scutes  of  crocodiles  have  been  found.  The 
highest  organisms  aro  bones  of  mammalia,  one  of  which,  the 
Coryphodon,  was  allied  to  the  modem  tapir. 

The  Oldhaven  beds  forming  the  base  of  the  London  Clay, 
though  of  trifling  thickness,  have  yielded  upwards  of.  150 
species  of  fossils.  Traces  of  Ftcut,  Cinnanumum,  and 
Conifera:  have  been  obtained  from  them ;  but  the  organisms 
are  chiefly  marine  and  partly  estuarine  shells,  the  gastero- 
pods being  particularly  abundant  The  London.  Clay,  as 
its  name  implies,  is  a  mass  of  clay,  stiff,  brown,  or  bluish- 
.grey,  with  septarian  nodules.    It  extends  through  both  tho 


London  and  Hampshire  basins,  attaining  a  maximum  thick- 
new  in  the  south  of  Essex.  It  has  yielded  a  long  and 
varied  suite  of  organic  remains,  from  which  we  can  tee  that 
it  must  have  been  laid  dewn  in  the  sea  beyond  the  mouth 
of  a  large  estuary,  into  which  abundant  relics  of  the  vege- 
tation, and  even  sometimes  of  the  fauna  of  the  adjacent  land 
were  swept  Its  fossils  arc  mainly  marine  molluscs,  and, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  flora,  indicate  that  the  climate 
was  somewhat  tropical  in  character.  The  plants  include 
the  fruits  or  other  remains  of  palms  (Nipaditet),  custard' 
apple,  acacia,  gourds,  melons,  Proteacece,  and  Coni/eror. 
Crustacea  abound  (Xanthopsi*,  Hoplbparia).  Gasteropoda 
are  the  prevalent  molluaka,  the  common  genera  being 
Plevrotoma  (45  species),  Fatut  (15  species),  Cyprcea, 
Murex,  Cattidaria,  Pyrula,  and  Volvta.  The  cephalopoda 
are  represented  by  6  or  more  species  of  Nautilus,  by  Btlo- 
iepia  tepioidea,  and  BHoptera  Ltvetquei.  Nearly  100 
species  of  fishes  occur  in  this  formation,  the  rays  (Mylio- 
batet,  14  species)  and  sharks  (Lamna,  Otodmt,  dec)  being 
specially  numerous.  A  sword-fish  (Tetrapterut  pritrui), 
and  a  saw-fish  (Prittit  birulcatut)  about  10  feet  long,  bar  a 
been  described  by  Agassi*  from  tbeLotidon  Clay  of  Sheppey, 
whence  almost  the  whole  of  the  fish  remains  have  been 
obtained.  The  reptiles  were  numerous,  but  markedly 
unlike,  as  a  whole,  to  those  of  Secondary  times.  Among 
them  are  numerous  turtles  and  tortoises,  two  species  of 
crocodile,  and  a  sea-snake  (Palctophit),  estimated  to  have, 
been  13  feet  long.  Remains  of  birds  have  also  been  met 
with;  oneofthese(Zft/<omi«trirf{«nniu)appeantohavobeen 
allied  to  the  vulture,  another  (Jlaleyornit  toliapiens)  to  our 
modurn  kingfisher,  besides  waders  and  Other  types.  The 
mammals  numbered  among  their  species  §  hog  (IIyra: 
eotherium),  several  tapirs  (Corypkodon,  Arc.),  an  opossum 
(Didelphyt),  and  a  bat  The  carcases  of  these  animals  must 
have  been  borne  seawards  by  the  great  river  which  trans- 
ported so  much  of  the  vegetation  of  tho  neighbouring  land. 

Middle.— .The  Bagsbot  group  consists  of  sand  and  band* 
of  clay  which,  in  the  Hampshire  basin,  are  tolerably  fossili- 
ferous.  As  developed  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  at  Bourne- 
mouth,  their  lower  members  have  yielded  a  large  number 
of  terrestrial  plants,  among  which  the  Proteaetat  are  still 
numerous,  together  with  species  of  fig,  cinnamon,  fan- palm 
(Sabal),  oak,  yew,  cypress,  laurel,  lime,  senna,  and  many 
more.  Crocodilian  forms  still  haunted  the  waters,  and  have 
left  their  bones  with  those  of  sea-snakes  and  turtles  and  of 
the  tapirs  and  other  denitens  of  the  land,  which  still,  as  in 
the  time  of  the  London  Clay,  continued  to  be  washed  out 
to  sea.  Among  these  strata  we  now  find  one  of  the  most 
typical  Organisms  of  the  Eocene  rocks  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  a  foraminifer  termed  Nummulitet  (N,  laevigata,  N. 
teabra,  N.  variolaria).  Characteristic  fossils  are  Voiuta 
athteia,  V.  luttatrix,  Murex  atper,  Ftuut  hitaamtt,  Cardita 
planicostri,  and  Ckama  tqvamota. 

Upper. — The  strata  of  this  division  of  the  English  Eocene 
formations  are  entirely  confined  to  Hampshire  and  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  They  consist  of  sands,  clays,  marls,  and  lime- 
stones, in  thin-bedded  alternations.  These  strata  were 
accumulated  partly  in  the  sea,  partly  in  brackish,  and  partly 
in  fresh  water.  They  were  hence  named  by  Edward  Forbes 
the  fluvio-marine  series.  Among  the  marine  fossils  are — 
Fusut  porreetus,  mOliva  Branderi,  Natica  tabellata,  Ottrea 
cattifera,  and  Nummulitet  laevigata.  The  genera  Ceri^Attcm, 
Potamomya,  Paludina,  Planorbit,  Linutaa,  and  Cyciai  are 
abundant,  showing  the  brackish  and  fresh-water  conditions 
in  which  many  of  the  strata  were  deposited.  Remains  of 
turtles,  snakes,  crocodilas,  and  alligators  continue  to  occur 
in  these  Upper  Eocene  beds.  With  these  ore  found  tbe 
bones  of  several  very  characteristic  mammals  also  met  with 
in  the  Paris  basin,— the  three-toed  Paleeotherium,  resem 
bling  the  living  tapir;  AuojdotAeritim,  a 
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with  long  tail,  and  two-toed  feet,  forming  a  kind  of 
ediate  type  between  «  hog  and  a  deer  or  antelope ; 
Duhobuue,  allied  to  the  last  named  ;  also  DLchodon,  Hyopo- 
tomtit,  Chceropoiamus,  Hyecnodo*,  dec.  The  top  of  the 
Eocene  series  in  the  IbIo  of  Wight  has  been  removed  bj 
denadatioD,  so  that  we  have  no  evidence  in  Britain  of  what 
took  place  after  the  close  of  the  Eocene  period. 

Continental  Europe. — Geologists  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  finding  it  impossible  to  cirry  ont  the  principle  of 
percentage  of  recent  species,  as  originally-  formulated  by 
Lyell  in  his  terminology  of  the  Tertiary  eeries,  have  made 
various  modifications  of  this  nomenclature.  By  some  the 
three  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  are  retained, 
but,  following  Beyrich,  they  subdivide  the  Miocene  into 
two,  keeping  that  term  for  the  upper  half  and  calling  the 
lower  Oligocene,  which  corresponds  with  Lyell  s  Lower 
Miocene.  Others  would  consider  the  whole  Tertiary  and 
post-Tertiary  aeries  as  divisible  into  three  groups,  the 
Eocene  or  Older  Tertiary,  corresponding  pretty  closely  to 


the  Lyellian  use  of  the  term,  the  N 


Diluvial  and  Alluvial 


or  Younger 
and  the 


In  the  Paris  basin  the  Eocene  formations  assume  a  somewhat 
different  type  from  that  which  thry  present  in  England,  though 
the  occurrence  of  s  number  of  the  same  species  of  fossils  in  both 
allows  of  their  being  .paralleled  in  a  general  way.  The  lower 
i  there  of  sand  and  clay  answering  il 
r  to  the  Tbanet  Sand  and  Plastic  Clay  of  tl 
The  common  species  in  that  basin  {Ottrta  Belloeaeina)  occurs  there 
in  great  numbers,  while  the  brackish  water-beds  contain  some  of 
the  common  species  at  Woolwich,  such  as  Cyrrna  cuntiformis 
and  Melania  inquinata.  Beds  of  lignite  occur  in  this  division, 
like  wise  bones  of  Corypkodan  Eocomiu,  Viocrra  gigtaiUa,  sod 
the  bird  Oastonis.  The  Middle  Eocene  is  made  up  of  the  character- 
istic "Calcsire  grossi er" — a  mass  of  limestone,  sometimes  tender  snd 
crumbling,  in  other  places  so  compact  as  to  be  largely  quarried  as  a 
building  stone.  Some  portions  are  entirely  composed  of  minute  fora- 
eninifera  (miliolitic  limestone).  Among  the  characteristic  fossils  of 
this  division  are  yummuliUt,  CmtSium  giyanltum,  with  bones  of 
Dichobaiu,  Lophiodon,  Paloplatiurium,  Stc.  The  Upper  Eocene  con- 
sists of  sand  (Sables  moyens)  overlaid  by  the  great  gypsum  and 
gypseous  marl  group  of  Montmsrtre.  This  is  the  deposit  from  which 
so  many  of  the  mammals  of  the  Eocene  period  have  been  recovered. 
It  is  divided  into  three  zones,  and  among  its  fossils  are  upwards  of 
80  species  of  quadrupeds,  including  many  Paheotheres,  Anoplo- 
theres,  Paloplotheres,  with  Xipftodan,  Ihckobunt,  Adapts,  Cham- 
foLamm,  Mjftaau,  Cams  Paritimrii,  Vittrra  Parisimsis,  Vcwptr- 
Uiio,  Didelphy  Cuntri,  snd  about  17  species  of  birds. 

The  Eocene  formations  of  the  north-west  of  Europe  occupy  but  a 
few  detached  basins,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  soft  clays, 
sands,  marln,  snd  thin  limestones.  They  were  laid  down  partly  in 
estuaries,  rivers,  or  lakes,  partly  in  shallow  seas  near  land.  They 
contain  abundantly  the  vegetation,  with  some  remains  of  the 
quadrupeds  snd  birds,  of  thst  land,  and  show  that  still  in  older  Ter- 
tiary times,  ss  during  the  long  Palaeozoic  and  Secondary  a^iia,  the 
chief  area  of  land  lay  to  the  north-west.  But  when  we  turn  to  the 
corresponding  formations  in  central  and  southern  Europe,  they  pre- 
sent s  totally  different  aspect  in  the  first  place,  tliey  at  once  im- 
press us  with  the  idea  of  their  antiquity,  for  they  consist  chiefly  of 
massive,  hard,  crystalline,  and  sometimes  even  marble-like  lime- 
stones, which  suggest  some  of  the  Palswzoio  rocks  rather  tbsu  those 
of  so  modern  s  date  as  the  London  Clay  and  Calcaire  Greasier. 
Again,  instead  of  biting  confined  to  s  few  local  basins,  they  cover  sn 
enormous  geographical  area  and  play  a  notable  port  in  the  structure 
of  some  of  the  great  mountain  chains  of  the  globe.  Crowded  as  they 
are  with  nummulites,  they  must  have  been  deposited  not  in  estuaries 
snd  shallow  bays  but  in  s  wide  and  clear  sea,  which,  traced  by  the 
area  of  these  limestones,  must  have  ranged  across  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Europe  and  north  of  Africa,  through  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  snd  the  heart  ol  Asia,  to  the  far  shores  of  China  and  Japan. 
Since  the  time  when  this  wide  channel  connected  the  Atlantic  and 


the  Pacific  across  tha  heart  of  the  Old  World,  the  great  mountain 
ranges  of  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  A]>ci>iiinea,  Carpathians,  and  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  have  been  upheaved  to  their  present  altitude.  Se>r..a  of 
the  prominent  peaks  along  their  flank*  consist  of  the  hardened  mt 
ernn.pled  calcareous  mud  of  the  Eocene  sea. 

In  the  northern  snd  southern  Aljw  the  Eocene  formations  consist 
of  nummulitic  limestone— a  grey,  yellow,  sometimes  reddish  com- 
pact rock,  nsuslly  containing  and  often  made  up  of  nummulites  ; 
nummulite  sandstone  ;  VUnna  sandstone— an  enorinon*  mass  of 
rock  almost  destitute  of 


partly  to  the  Cretaceous  snd  partly  to  the  Eocene  series  ;  and  Flysch 
— a  massive  development  of  dark  shales  or  schists,  sandstones, 
snd  argillaceous  limestone,  sometimes  charged  with  the  remains  of 
fucoids  snd  (at  Matt,  Ularua)  of  fish.  The  nummulitic  series  of 
southern  Europe  is  divided  into  zones  characterised  by  fossils,  and 
brought  into  s  kind  of  broad  parallelism  with  the  subdivisions  of 
the  English  snd  French  Eocene  basins.  Ia  the  eastern  Alps,  near 
Vienna  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  nummulitic  sandstones  contain 
enormous  blocks  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  crystalline  rocks, 
which  are  believed  to  nave  been  ice-borne,  and  therefore  to  prove 
the  existence  of  Alpine  glaciers  even  in  Eocene  tiroes.  These  moun- 
tains already  existed,  ss  it  were,  in  embryo,  even  far  back  in  the 
Secondary  and  Paleozoic  ages.  During  the  later  part  of  the  Eocene 
period  they  seem  to  hsvs  been  clothed  with  sn  abundant  flora, 
among  which  the  fan-palm,  Batiktia,  Drymdria,  and  other  plants 
remind  one  of  the  living  vegetation  of  tropical  America,  the  Esst 
Indies,  snd  Australia.  Out  of  these  plants  the  urrportant  coal- 
in  Tyrol  i 


MlOCEKS. 

According  to  the  original  nomenclature  proposed  by 
Lyell,  this  subdivision  of  the  Tertiary  series  was  meant  to 
include  those  strata  in  which  17  per  cent,  or  thereabouts 
of  the  shells  belong  to  still  living  species.  As  the  I 
of  nomenclature  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  oi 
both  of  living  and  fossil  speciee  was  still  very  defective, 
it  could  not  but  require  modification  with  the  progress 
of  science.  Some  strata,  classed  at  one  time  as  Miocene 
from  their  proportion  of  recent  forma,  might,  on  more  ex- 
tended research,  prove  to  contain  a  much  larger  percentage, 
and  therefore  to  be  referable  to  a  later  part  of  the  Tertiary 
aeries.  The  term,  however,  is  used  as  a  convenient  and  long- 
established  designation  for  a  series  of  strata  younger  than 
the  Eocene,  which^hey  seem  to  have  succeeded,  though 

oal  changes. 

Okkat  Britain. — Miocene  formations,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  British 
Islands.  In  Devonshire,  at  Bovey  Tracey,  a  small  but 
interesting  group  of  sand,  clay,  and  lignite  beds,  from  200 
to  30Q  feet  thick,  lies  between  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and 
the  Greensand  hills,  in  what  was  evidently  the  hoilow  of  a 
Miocene  lake.  From  these  beds  Hear  of  Zurich,  who  has 
thrown  so  much  light  on  the  Miocene  flora  of  both  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  has  described  about  50  species  of 
plants,  which,  he  says,  place  this  Devonshire  group  of  strata 
on  the  same  geological  horizon  with  some  part  of  the  Lower 
Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland.  Among  the  species 
are  a  number  of  ferns  (Lastrcra  ttiriaca,  PecopUri*  lipnittrm, 
dec,);  some  conifers,  particularly  a  WeUinyionia  called  the 
Sequoia  Covttriev,  the  debris  of  which  forms  one  of  the 
lignite  beds  ;  a  few  grasses,  water-lilies,  and  a  palm.  Leaves 
of  oaks,  figs,  laurels,  willows,  and  seeds  of  grapes  have  also 
been  detected— the  whole  vegetation  implying  a  subtropical 
climate.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  lies  a  great  plateau  of 
basalt,  presenting  along  the  coast  of  Antrim  a  magni- 
ficent rauge  of  mural  escarpments.  The  basalt-beds  mark 
successive  outpourings  of  lava,  which  took  place  on  a 
prodigious  scale  from  the  Antrim  region  northwards 
through  the  Western  Islands  and  the  Faroe  Islands  into 
Iceland,  and  even  far  up  into  Arctic  Greenland.  In 
Ireland  the  basalts  attain  a  maximum  thickness  of 
900  feet ;  in  Mall  about  3000  feet.  They  are  associated 
with  tuffs,  pitchstonea,  trachytes,  and  granitoid  rocks, 
which  mark  the  position  of  the  main  vents  of  eruption.  It 
is  evident  that  long  continued  and  vigorous  volcanic  action 
took  place  in  the.se  north-western  regions.  The  geological 
date  of  this  activity  can  be  approximately  fixed  by  the 
fossil  plants  here  and  there  to  be  found  in  leaf -beds  between 
the  sheets  of  basalt.  They  agree  generally  with  species 
found  in  the  Older  Miocene  beds  of  Switzerland;  and  hence 
the  dale  of  this  marked  volcanic  era  in*  the  north-west  ol 
Europe  and  in  Gremknd  is  placed  in  the  older  port  of  tit* 
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Miocene  period.  With  these  exceptions  there  are  no 
Miocene  rocks  in  Britain. 

Continental  Europe. — The  records  of  the  Miocene 
period  in  Europe  bring  before  as  a  scene  very  different  from 
that  which  the  region  presented  during  the  Eocene  ages. 
The  least  amount  of  change  took  place  in  the  north-west  and 
north.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  the  upraising  of  the  floor  of  the 
whallow  sen  which  had  stretched  eastwards  across  die  north 
of  France,  and  the  formation  of  numerous  fresh- water  lakes, 
lagoons,  and  morasses.  But  over  the  Alpine  region  a  vast 
revolution  took  place.  The  Eocene  sea  had  iU  bed  elevated, 
and  the  Alps  rose  many  thousand  feet  above  their  previous 
height,  carrying  up  on  their  flanks  the  hardened,  upturned, 
crumpled,  and"  crystallized  numranlite  limestone.  These 
»  of  the  earth's  crust  were  general  over  the 
the  same  geological  period.  Subter- 


>ia  the  Alpine  area;  large 

'  a  great  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland,  and  in  these 
the  dtposite  of  the  period  took  place.  Hence  the  Miocene 
formations  of  Europo  are  in  great  measure  of  lacustrine  and 
terrestrial  formation.  The  sea,  however,  was  allowed  to 
pa&a  across  the  south  of  France  between  the  central  axis  and 
the  Pyrenees.  It  likewise  covered  a  wide  area  in  eastern 
Europe,  sweeping  far  up  into  the  Vienna  basin  and  the  foot 
of  the  Austrian  Alps.  Traces  of  the  occasional  presence  of 
the  sea  can  likewise  be  followed  across  Belgium  and  North 
Germany,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the  Eifel  and 
Westphalian  high  grounds  in  the  basin  of  Mains. 

In  France,  on  the  north  ride  of  the  axis  of  old  rock *,  the  upper  parts 
of  tbc  £oc*ne  aeries  are  covered  by  certain  marls,  clays,  nod  lime- 
stones,  containing  Ostrta  eyatkula,  and  passing  up  into  the  thick 
■andatone  of  Fontainebletu,  well  known  lor  its  picturesque  scenery. 
Th«-*c  are  considered  as  the  base  of  the  Mioceue  (or  Oligoccnc) 
aerie*.  They  contain  Fusia  elongatut,  Jporrhait  »)<ceiom,  Pteiun- 
culm  oi>o:ntHa.  Cyrtna  tcmittrinta,  Cerithinm  plienlum,  &c.  They 
atc  uiecerded  by  some  fresh-water  limestones  (Calcaire  de  Beauce) 
fall  of  Paludiua,  Planorbit,  Liuiniur,  and  Btlix.  These  strata  show 
very  instructively  the  gradual  shallowing  of  the  sea  in  tho  north  of 
France,  and  its  conversion  into  fresh. water  lakes  and  land, 
further  to  tho  south  a  snhseqrteiit  depression  took  place,  in  which 
the  shelly  sands  and  marls  (faluos)  of  Touraine  were  *cctints!a!ed. 
These  strata  lie  in  scattered  patches,  and  seldom  exceed  SO  feet  in 
thieknesH.  They  contain  chiefly  marine  shells  (Cvpron,  OUea, 
Milra,  Ttrtbra,  Fatciolaria,  C\nuM,  Jic.),  also  lemaius  of  the 
rjirnnhnne  and  Chm opotamtn,  with  some  of  the  huge  early 
pachyderm*, — JVSastaifoM,  Jhuetfurintn,  thinocetos,  hippopotamus, 
and  specie's  of  dolphin,  morse,  Ac. 

In  north  Germany  the  older  Miocene  rocks  are  marine  where  they 
pan  westwards  into  the  Belgian  area,  but  as  they  are  followed  sooth- 
evidence  of  increasing  proximity  to  land,  till  at  last 
ilant  seams  of  lignite,  and  hence  have  been  termed 
series.  They  appear  to  underlie  most  of  the  great 
north  Germanic  ■plain,  on  the  south  side  of  which  they  rise 
op  into  the  Rhine  vrlley,  Thuringia,  Saxony,  and  Silcais.  Ths 
Brown-coat  aeries  consists  of  Wndxtonvs,  conglomerate*,  and  clays, 
with  leaf-beds  and  seams  of  lignite.  The  last,  which  have  been 
largely  worked  as  fuel,  are  mainly  composed  of  remains  of  conifers, 
(  Taxilet,  Taxozylon,  Cupreainaxylon,  Scyuoia),  but  with  them  aro 
associated,  in  the  neighbouring  strata,  leaves  and  other  fragments  of 
eak,  beech,  maple,  fig,  laurel,  cinnamon- tun,  magnolia,  sassafras, 
pnlmacites,  kc  These  strata  are  overlaid  by  meriue  beds  contain- 
ing OMna,  Cardita,  Fhuroltma,  Valuia,  and  numerous  corals. 
The  subterranean  movements  above  referred  to  as  having  long 
effected  the  Alpine  region  wore  felt  likewise  in  North  Germany, 
for  we  find  theae  marina  beds  succeeded  by  a  second  lignitic  forma- 
tion, seen  at  Grosser  Hubeneckcn,  on  the  eastern  horn  of  the  Gulf 
of  Pantxio.  But  this  could  only  have  been  a  local  uplift,  for  marine 
amis  and  clays  are  next  found  with  a  wide  diffusion  over  the 
plains  <if  mirtln  rniGermany. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  do  the  Miocene  formations  play  so 
important  a  part  in  tho  scenery  of  the  land,  or  present  on 
the  whole  so  interesting  and  full  a  picture  of  the  state  of 
Europe  when  they  were  deposited,  as  in  Switzerland. 
Rising  into  massive  mountains,  as  in  the  well-known  Pighi 
and  Kossberg,  they  attain  a  thickness  of  more  than  6000 
feet.    While  they  inclnde  indications  of  the  presence  of 
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the  sea,  tbey  have  preserved  with  marvellous  perfection  a 
large  number  of  the  plants  which  clothed  the  Alps,  and 
of  the  insects  which  flitted  through  the  woodlands.  They 
are  termed  "  Molaase  "  by  the  Swiss  geologists,  and  hav« 

divided  into  the  f  ■ 


Upper  fresh-water  Molaase  and  brown-coal,  consisting  of  sand- 
stones, marl*,  and  limestones,  with  a  few  lignite  yearns  and 
fresh- water  shells,  and  inoluding  the  remarkable  group  of  plant 
and  insect-bearing  beds  of  Oeningen. 

Upper  marine  Molaase  (Helvetian  stage) — ssndrtonrs  and  calcare- 
ous conglomerates,  with  37  par  cent,  of  shells,  which  are  to  be 
found  living  partly  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  partly  in  tropi- 
cal eras. 

Lower   fresh-water  Molaase  (Mains  stage)   sen  Jet  ones 
abundant  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation,  and  containinj 
an  intercalated  marine  band  with  OrrMtstss,  Firm.*,  fee. 
Lower  brown-coal  or  red  Molssss  {Aqmtariian  stage)— the 
massive  member  of  the  whole  scrrev  consisting  of  red  I 
stone*,  marls,  and  eontrlomcratea  (Kagelflnh), 
variegated  red  mails.    It  contains  seams  of  Hgwire, 
abundance  of  the  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation. 
Lower  marine  Molaase  (Tongrian  stage)— sandstone  containing 
marine  and  brackish-water  shells,  among  which  la  the  Odrm 
eyfUhul",  above  mentioned  as  s  characteristic  shell,  at  the  has* 
of  the  Miocene  series  in  the  north  of  France. 
By  far  the  larger  portion  of  these  strata  is  of  lacustrine  origin. 
They  must  have  been  formed  in  a  large  bake,  the  area  of  which  pro- 
bably underwent  gradual  subsidence  during  the  period  of  deposition, 
so  that  the  sea  gained  occasional  admission  into  it-    We  may  form 
some  idea  of  thu  importance  of  the  lake  from  the  fact  already  «t»te«l, 
that  tho  deposits  formed  in  its  waters  ar*  upwards  of  6O00  feet  thick. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  labour*  of  Professor  Heer,  we  know  more  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  mountain*  round  that  lake  than  we  do  of  that 
of  any  other  ancient  geological  twriod.    The  woods  were  marked  by 
the  predominance  of  an  arborescent  vegetation,  among  which  ever- 
green forma  were  con tpicuotta,  the  whole  having  a  decidedly  Ameri- 
can aspect.    Among  the  plants  were  palms  of  American  type,  the 
California!,  coniferous  genus  Sequoia,  a  great  variety  of  maples, 
oaks,  hornbeams,  poplars,  planes,  willows,  laurels,  evergreen  oaks, 
with  vines,  clematis,  cypresses,  and  many  more.   In  the  Oeningen 
beds,  bo  gently  have  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  fallen,  and  so  well 
hsve  they  been  preserved,  that  we  may  actually  trace  the  alternation 
of  the  seasons  by  the  succession  of  different  conditions  of  the  plants. 
Selecting  482  of  those  plsnU  which  admit  of  compariavu,  Heer  re- 
marks tc«t  ISLmight  be  referred  to  ft  ?»;iperate,  266'  to  a  sub-tropi- 
cal, and  85  to  -  tr^;~!  Anerieaa  types  are  most  frequent 
amcng  then  ;  European  i.<i~~s  stand  next  Hi  number,  followed  in 
order  of  abundance  by  Asiatic,  African,  and  Australian.  Great 
numbers  of  insects  (between  800  and  000  species)  have  been  ol>taiu«d 
from  Oeningen.  Judging  froin  the  proportions  of  species  found  there, 
the  total  insect  fanaa  may  be  presumed  to  bsve  been 
soma  respect*  than  it  now  is  in  any  part  of  Europe.   The  ' 
beetles  were  specially  numerous  and  large.    Nor  did  the  Urge 
animals  of  the  bind  escape  preservation  in  the  silt  of  the  lake.  We 
know,  from  bone*  found  in  the  Molaase.  that  among  the  inhabitant* 
of  that  land  were  species  of  tspir,  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  snd  deer. 
The  woods  were  haunted  by  mask -deer,  apes,  opossums,  three-toed 
horses,  and  soma  of  the  strange,  long-extinct  Tertiary  ranimanu, 
akin  to  those  of  Eocene  time*.   There  were  also  frogs,  toads,  lixarda, 
auakes,  squirrels,  hares,  bearers,  and  a  number  of  small  carnivores. 
On  tho  lake  the  huge,  PinolKerium  floated,  mooring  himself  perhaps 
to  its  banks  by  the  two  strong  tusk*  In  hi*  under  iaws.    The  waters 
were  likewise  tensntod  by  numerous  fishes  (of  which  82  species  hav* 
been  described,  all  save  one  referable  to  existing  genera),  crocodiles, 
snd  cbelonian*. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  existence  of  the  great  Swiss  Miocene 
hike,  one  or  more  large  sheets  of  fresh  water  lay  in  the  neart  of 
France.  In  these  basins  a  series  of  marls  snd  limestone*  (1500  feet 
thick)  accumulated,  from  which  have  been  obtained  the  remains  of 
nearly  100  specie*  of  mammals,  including  some  palirotheres,  like 
thoaa  of  the  Psris  Eocene  basin,  a  few  genera  found  also  in  the 
Lower  Miocene  beds  of  Maine,  crocodiles,  snakes,  and  birds.  This 
water  basin  appear*  to  have  been  destroyed  by  volcanic  explosion*, 
which  afterward*  poured  out  the  great  sheets  of  lava,  and  funned 
the  numerous  cones  and  puy*  so  conspicuous  on  tbc  plateau  of 
Anvergne.  .....  , 

The  sea  which  during  the  lster  part  of  the  Miocene  penod 
stretched  uws  the  south  of  Franee  ran  also  up  tho  present  valley 
of  tho  Danube  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps  and  the  high  grounds  of 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  In  this  wide  eastern  bay  cr  Vimna  l>a*w 
a  serin  of  deposit*  was  laid  down,  which  have  been  grouped  in  four 
diviaions,— the  two  lower  classed  as  Miocene,  and  the  two  upper  us 
Pliocene.  The  lowest  group  (Mediterranean  stapc  or  Marine  Tegrl) 
has  yielded  more  than  1O00  apeciee  of  inollnvii  \  C,mvs,  A nriilprim, 
Tvrila,  ilurex.  Caniium,  fcc),  with  remains  of  J/.uf^H,  Z/.ao. 
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tteriuxi,  and  other  mtmmill.*  The  second  group  (Sarmatian  stage) 
consist*  of  brackish-water  bedi  showing  the  partial  uprise  of  the 
bottom  of  the  Vienna  basin.  It  contains  Cerilkiuta,  Palutliua, 
y.'Lst  with  bone*  of  dolphins,  seals,  turtles,  and  fish.  The  two 
uppermost  dirisions  (Congeria  stage  and  Belvedere  stage),  referred 
to  the  -Pliocene  series,  are  fresh-water  formatioua,  showing  the  final 
freshening  and  disappearance  of  the  Miocene  sea  in  the  south-east 
of  Europe. 

In  Styria  and  Carinthia  the  lower  Aqnitanian  or  Mediterranean 
stage  bears  witness  in  its  plants  and  lignites  to  the  proximity  of 
land  during  its  formation,  while  its  shells  are  of  fresh  and  brackish 
water  genera.  It  has  subsequently  been  upheaved,  and  the  later 
*  lie  unconformahly  on  its  edges.  M 


i  east  of  the  Alps  culminated  in  the  outpouring  of  enor- 
mous sheets  of  trachyte,  andesite,  propylitc,  and  basalt  in  Hungary 
and  along  the  flanks  of  the  Carpathian  chain  into  Transylvania, 
In  Croatia  the  older  Miocene  marls,  with  their  abundant  land-plants, 
insects,  &&,  contain  two  beds  of  sulphur  (the  upper  4  to  16  inches 
thick,  the  under  10  to  16  inches),  which  have  been  worked  at 
Radoboj.  At  Hrastroigg,  Buchberg,  and  elsewhere,  coal  is  worked 
in  the  Aquitanian  stage  in  a  bed  sometimes  65  feet  thick.  In  Trau- 
sylvania,  and  along  the  base  of  the  Carpathian  mountains,  extensive 
maisea  of  rock-salt  and  gypsntn  are  inter&tratiAed  in  tha  Tertiary 
formations.  The  largest  of  these,  that  of  Parajd,  has  a  maximum 
length  of  about  2500  yards,  a  breadth  of  1800  yards,  and  a  depth 
nearly  'in;)  yards,  and  i*  estimated  to  contain  3500  millions  of  cubic 
feet  of  salt 

Greenland. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological 
discoveries  of  recent  times  has  been  that  of  Miocene  plant 
beds  in  North  Greenland-  Heer  has  described  a  flora  ex- 
tending at  le.ist  np  to  70*  N.  laL,  containing  137  species, 
of  which  46  are  found  also  in  the  central  European  Miocene 
basins.  More  than  half  of  the  plants  are  trees,  including 
30  species  of  conifers  (Sequoia,  TkvjopsU,  Salisburia,  &c), 
besides  beeches,  oaks,  planes,  poplars,  maples,  walnuts, 
limes,  magnolias,  and  many  more.  These  plants  grew 
on  the  spot,  for  their  fruite  in  various  stages  of  growth  bare 
been  obtained  from  the  beds.  From  Spitsbergen  (78*  56'  N. 
lat)  136  species  of  fossil  plants  have  been  named  by  Heer. 
But  the  latest  English  Arctic  expedition  brought  to  light  a 
bed  of  coal,  black  and  lustrous  like  one  of  the  Paleozoic 
fuels,  from  81*  45'  lat.  It  is  from  25  to  30  feet  thick,  and 
is  covered  by  black  shales  and  sandstones  full  of  land-plants. 
Heer  notices  26  species,  18  of  which  hud  already  been 
fuund  in  the  Arctic  Mioceno  zone.  As  in  Spitsbergen,  tbo 
conifers  are  most  numerous  (pines,  firs,  spruces,  and 
cypresses),  but  there  occur  also  tho  arctic  poplar,  two  species 
of  birch,  two  of  haze),  an  elm,  and  a  viburnum.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  terrestrial  trees  and  shrubs  the  stagnant  waters 
of  the  time  bore  water-lilies,  while  their  banks  were  clothed 
with  reeds  and  aedges.  When  we  remember  that  this 
vegetation  grew  luxuriantly  within  8*  15'  of  the  North  Pole, 
in  a  region  which  is  now  in  darkuess  for  half  of  the  year, 
and  is  almost  continuously  buried  under  snow  and  ice,  we 
realize  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  in  the  distribution 
i  facta  present  to  the  geologist, 

Pliocene. 

Great  Britain.— The  Miocene  period  seems  to  have 
passed  away  without  any  notable  portion  of  the  British 
Islands  being  depressed  under  tho  sea.  Save  the  great 
outpouring  of  lava  in  the  north-wast,  and  the  rise  of 
hundreds  of  "dykes  "  of  basalt  along  cracks  of  the  crust  in 
•he  north  of  England  ami  throughout  Scotland,  the  area  of 
Iritaiu  seems  to  have  remained  as  a  part  of  the  mainland 
it  Europe,  little  affected  by  the  subterranean  movement* 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  so  potent  among  the  Alps  and 
in  eastern  Europe.  At  length  the  south-eastern  counties 
began  to  subside,  and  on  their  submerged  surface,  some  sand- 
banks! and  shelly  deposits  were  laid  down,  very  much  as 
similar  accumulations  now  take  place  at  the  bottom  of  the 
North  Sea.  These  formations  are  termed  the  Crag,  and  are 
subdivided,  according  to  their  proportion  of  living  species 
«f  shells,  into  the  following  groups  :— 


m.tn..r*«i  w«t.  5  Chilksford  Clay   1  to  8  ft. 

Chfllesford  beds  |  ChiUoifottl  ^  wiUl  ,helu  6  (  8  „ 

Norwich  (flnvio-iiiarine,  mammaliferooa)  Crag.   5  „  10  ,, 

Red  Crag   25  „ 

White  (Suffolk,  coralline)  Crag  <0  „  00  „ 

The  White  Crag  consists  of  shelly  Bands  and  marls.  It 
contains  316  species  of  sheila,  of  which  84  per  cent  are 
still  living.  Among  these  are  Terebratula  arandit,  LinguU 
Dumortieri,  Pecten  operculars,  Pkoladomya  hutema,  Pynda 
reticulata.  The  name  coralline  was  given  to  the  formation 
from  the  immense  number  of  coral-like  polyzoa  which  it 
contains,  no  fewer  than  130  species  having  been  described. 
The  Bed  Crag  is  also  a  thin  and  local  formation,  consisting 
of  a  dark-red  or  brown  ferruginous  shelly  sand.  Of  ita 
inollusks,  92  per  cent  are  believed  to  be  still  living  species, 
and,  out  of  25  species  of  corals,  14  are  still  natives  of 
British  seas.  Some  of  the  typical  shells  of  this  subdivision 
are  Tropkou  antiquum  (Ftmu  contrariut),  Voluta  Lamberti, 
Pvrpura  Utragona,  Peeten  opereularu,  Peciuncvlttt  gty- 
eimtru,  and  Cyprina  nutiea.  Numerous  mammalian  re- 
mains have  been  obtained  from  these  sands,  including  bones 
of  llattodon  Arvementit  and  if.  tapiroidet,  Elephas  mc- 
ridionalit,  Iihinocerot Sefdeiermaeheri,  Tapir** 
atUiqvut,  Equtu  plicideut,  Hipparion,  flymut  antiqva,  Felt's 
pardoidet,  and  Cervut  anocerot.  The  Norwich  or  Fluvio- 
marine  or  Mamraaliferous  Crag  consists  of  a  few  feet  of 
shelly  sand  and  gravel,  containing,  to  far  as  known,  139 
species  of  shells,  of  which  93  per  cent,  are  still  living. 
About  20  of  the  species  are  land  or  fresh-water  shells. 
The  name  of  mammaliferous  was  given  from  the  Urge  num- 
ber of  bones,  chiefly  of  extinct  species  of  elephant,  recovered 
from  this  deposit  These  fossils  comprise 
Aritrnmtu,  Elephtu  tneridionalis,  E.  antiqntu,  a  1 
tamus,  horse,  and  deer,  likewise  the  living  species  of  otter 
and  beaver.  One  interesting  feature  in  this  formation  is  the 
decided  mixture  in  it  of  northern  species  of  shells,  such  as 
Rhynchontlla  pritlacea,  Sealaria  Grotnlandica,  and  A  dart e 
boreali*.  These  may  be  regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
great  invasion  of  Arctic  plants  and  animals  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  Quaternary  ages,  came  southward  into 
Europe,  together  with  the  severe  climate  of  tha  north.  The 
Chillesford  beds  occur  likewise  as  a  thin  local  deposit  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  Of  the  sheila  which  they  contain, 
about -two-thirds  still  live  in  Arctic  waters.  It  is  evident 
that,  in  these  fragmentary  accumulations  of  the  Crag  series, 
we  have  merely  tho  remnants  of  some  thin  sheets  of  shelly 
sands  and  gravels  laid  down  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the 
North  Sea,  while  that  great  lowering  of  the,  European 
climate  was  beginning  which  culminated  in  the  succeeding 
or  Glacial  period. 

CoKTlNEXTAt.  RrjRor-8.— Marine  strata,  sometime-?  of  considerable 
thickness,  were  laid  down  over  different  portions  of  the  Euroiwip 
area  during  the  Pliocene  period.  The  most  extensive  of  these  occur 
ill  Italy  and  Sicily ;  in  the  latter  island  they  have  since  been  up- 
heaved to  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  They  have  likewise 
been  raised  into  tho  chain  of  heights  flanking  the  Apenninc  Moun- 
tains, where  they  are  known  as  the  8uba Pennine  aeries.  la  the  shore 
waters  and  estuaries  of  that  ancient  Italy  some  of  the  same  huge 
mam  nuts  lived  as  were  contemporaneously  denizens  of  Kngjand, — 
the  Auvergno  mastodon,  ii  A  moor  rat  JStru*cu»  Elephas  tnerutiouati*. 
Hippo} X)ta m hi  major,  with  hears  and  hrsenaa. 

Eastwards  we  obtain  evidence  of  tho  gradual  exclusion  of  the  sea 
from  the  arena  of  the  European  continent  which  it  had  covered  during 
the  Miocene  period.  The  Congeria  stage  (above  referred  to)  of  tho 
Vienna  basin  brings  before  us  the  picture  of  an  isolated  gulf  gradu- 
ally freshening  by  the  inpouring  or  rivers  like  the  modern  Caspian, 
but  with  bays  nearly  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  water,  and  un- 
dergoing so  capioussan  evapotation  without  counterbalancing  inflow 
that  their  salt  was  deposited  over  the  bottom  as  in  the  Karaboghiz 
of  tb«  Caspian  (ante,  p.  479). 


op  North  Auntie  a. 

Tertiary  formations  of  marine  origin  extend  in  a  strip 
of  low  land  along  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  Uniied-Statea. 
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from  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  southward  round  the  margin 
of  the  Qulf  of  Mexico,  whence  they  run  up  the  valloy  of 
the  Mississippi  to  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  On 
the  western  sea-board  thoy  also  occur  in  the  coast  ranges 
of  California  and  Oregon,  where  they  sometimes  have  a 
thickness  of  3000  or  4000  feet,  and  reach  a  height  of  3000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
Tertiary  strata  cover  an  extensive  area,  but  are  chiefly  of 
fresh- water  origin,  thongh  containing  marine  i titers irat id- 
eations. The  following  are  the  subdivisions  into  which 
thoy  have  been  grouped,  together  with  their  aupposed 
European  equivalents : — 

4.  Sumter  series  =  Pliocene. 

».  York  town,,  =  Miocene,  wll 

%.  AUb.ni*  „  =  Middle  and  Upper 

1.  Lignitlo  „  =  Lower  Eocene. 
1.  Lignitic — As  already  mentioned,  it  is  still  matter  of  dispute 
whether  this  formation  should  not  be  included  wholly  or  in  Urge 
measure  in  the  Cretaceous  system  below.  It  consists  mainly  of 
lacustrine  strata,  with  occasional  brackish  water  and  marine  bands. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  beds  of  fossil  fuel  which  it  contains. 
The  molluscs,  in  some  of  the  shell-bearing  beds  comprise  specie*  of 
Inoeeramut;  Anchura,  Gyroda,  Cardium,  Cyrena,  itctamjmt,  Ostrea, 
and  Anemia.    Other  stratu  contain  the  modern  lacustrine  and  fluvi- 
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•  genera  Phy*i;  Vaivata,  Cyrena,  Corbula,  and  Unio.  An 
abundant  terrestrial  flora  has  been  disinterred  from  the  Lignitic 
strata.  It  resembles  in  many  respects  the  present  flora  of  North 
America,  comprising  as  it  does  species  of  oak,  poplar,  maple,  elm, 
dogwood,  beech,  hickory,  ilex,  plane,  fig,  cinnamon,  laurel,  magnolia, 
smllax,  thuja,  sequoia,  and  several  palnu 

11*  Tertiary  flora  of  Europe, 
with  in  the  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Arctio 


I  palms.    A  few  of  the  species 
are  common  to  the'  Middle  Tertiary  flora  of  Europe,  and  a  number 


;  tormatiooa.  Lesqucreux,  on  tne  otnerliaml,  insists 
ition  is  unequivocally  Tertiary.  The  former  writer, 
force  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  fossil  plants. 
;  "  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  result  that 


i  of  vegetable  matter  sro  true  bituminous 

coals  and  even  anthracites. 

It  was  stated  in  the  account  of. the  North  American  Cretaceous  rocks 
that  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  line  to  bo  drawn 
between  these  rocks  and  those  of  Tertiary  ago.  According  to  Cope, 
the  Vertebrate  remain*  of  th*  Llgnitic  senes  bind  it  indissoluble 
to  the  Mcsozoic  formations.  Lesqucreux,  on  the  other  hand,  insisU 
that  the  vegetation  " 
admitting  the  " 

concludes,  that  "there  is  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the 
a  Tertiary  flora  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Cretaceous  fauna,  estab- 
lishing an  uninterrupted  succession  of  life  across  what  is  generally 
regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  breaks  in  geologic  time."  The 
Lignitie  series  was  disturbed  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
before  the  deposition  of  the  succeeding  Tertiary  formations,  for  then 
lie  nncomformably  upon  it  So  great  have  been  the  changes  in 
some  regions  that  the  strata  have  assumed  the  character  of  hard 
slates  like  those  of  Psheozoic  date,  if  indeed  they  have  not  become 
in  California  thoroughly  crystalline  masses. 

2.  Alabama  Group. — The  strata  included  in  this  group  are 
believed  to  represent  the  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  of  Europe.  As 
their  name  Implies,  they  are  well  developed  in  the  State  of  Alabama, 
where  they  consist  of  two  sub-groups, — (1)  the  CI  ay  borne  beds— 
rls,  limestones,  lignite,  and  sands,  and  (2)  the  Vicksburg 
marls,— the  whole  attaining  a 
the  strata  thicken  into  South 
Carolina.  Towards  the  west  the  marine  fossils  give  place  to  leaf-beds 
and  lignites.  In  the  Green  River  basin  the  strata  attain  a  thickness 
of  more  than  2000  feet,  lying  on  the  disturbed  Lignltic  group,  aud 
containing  beds  of  coal,  with  remains  of  fish  and  of  tapiroid  pachy- 
derms. The  fossils  of  the  Alabama  group  in  the  eastern  States 
comprise  numerous  sharks,  some  of  which  are  specifically,  and  more 
inerieslly,  the  same  ss  some  of  the  English  Eocene  forma,  such 
hum  elryant,  and  CareKarodo*  meoalodon  j  also  bones  of  several 


clays,  marls,  limestones,  lignite,  an<j 
beds— lignitio  clays,  limestones,  and 
thickness  of  nearly  256  feet.  But 


I  anakea,  In  the  lacustrine  and  fluviatile  deposits  of 
the  west  there  have  been  found  also  th*  remains  of  several 
birds,  and  a  large  number  of  mammals,  including  marsupials, 
numerous  representatives  of  the  tapirs,  with  double  pairs  of  nasal 
boras,  an  early  form  of  horse  (Orohippus)  not  larger  than  a  fox,  and 
with  four  toes  in  the  fore  foot,  rodents,  insect] vores,  bats,  carnivores, 
and  a  number  of  forms  allied  to  the  living  lemurs  and  marmosets.  The 
richness  of  this  fauna  Is  remarkable,  particularly  in  the  mammals. 
3.  Yorkttnm  Group.  —  Under  this  name  are  classed  strata  of  sand 
extend  over  a  large  area  in  the  seaward  part  of  the 
Their  organic  remains  (comprising  molluaks,  with 
I  of  sharks,  seals,  walruses,  whales.  Ac.)  ahow  them  to  have 
been  chiefly  laid  down  iu  a  shallow  sea  in  M  iocene  time.  Westward, 
in  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  and  serosa  the  Rocky  Mountains  into 
California  and  Oregnn,  strata  assigned  to  the  same  geological  period 
were  laid  down  in  great  lakes,  and  attain  thicknesses  of  Ukk)  to  4000 


animals  (7<ianotfcriK»»),  of  forms  related  to  the  bog,  rhinoceros, 
camel,  lama,  deer,  musk-ox,  hare,  squirrel,  beaver,  hyaena,  wolf, 
panther,  and.  tiger.  ,  The  intermediate  types  indicated  by  Cuviet 
among  the  Paris  Tertiary  beds  have  been  greatly  increased  from  the 
American  Tertiary  groups  by  the  researches  of  Marsh  and  Lsidy. 

4.  Sumter  Group  or  Pliocene.  —  In  the  Carolina  State*  beds  of 
loam,  clay,  or  aand,  lying  in  hollows  of  the  older  Tertiary  deposit*, 
and  containing  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  living  marine  shells,  arc 
referred  to  the  Pliocene  age.  In  the  Upper  Missouri  region,  the 
Yorktown  group  is  overlaid  by  otber  fresh-water  beds,  which  are 
believed  to  oe  rliocene.  These  strata  contain  land  and  fresh-water 
•hells,  probably  of  existing  species.  But  their  most  reniarkab'.e 
organic  remains  are  the  mammalia,  which  continue  the  wonderful 
series  in  the  strata  underneath.  Dana  thrs  summarizes  the  facts  :— 
'*  Leidy  has  determined  a  large  number  of  Pliocene  mammals,  all 
now  extinct  They  include  three  species  of  camel  (/YoeomWiu)  j  a 
rhinoceros  as  Urge  as  the  Indian  species ;  a  mastodon  smaller  thsn 
M.  Amtrieanut,  L. ,  of  the  Quaternary;  an  elephant  {B.  Amtrianiut), 
occurring  also  in  the  Quaternary  ;  four  or  five  species  of  the  horse 
family,  one  of  which  was  closely  like  the  modern  horse  ;  s  species 
of  deer  (Cemu  irarrtni,  L.) ;  others  near  the  musk-deer  of  Asia  ; 
species  of  Mcrcchyiu,  allied  to  Ortodo*  (a  genius  intermediate 
between  deer,  camel,  and  hog) ;  a  wolf  larger  than  any  living 
specie* ;  *  small  fox ;  a  tiger  DtMl  auguttut,  L.)  a*  Urge  as  the 
Bengal  tiger,  besides  other  carnivores ;  a  email  beav 
The  collection  of  animals  has  a  strikingly  Oriental  i 
in  the] 


cr  5000  feet.  The 


The  organ 
Jsree- toed  lit 


ic  remains  of  theso  ancirnt  lakes 


{AKdiUKcriumX,  of  homed  lepit  ] 


V.  POST-TERTIARY  OU  QUATERNAH7. 

Under  this  division  are  included  the  various  sup 
deposits  in  which  all  the  mollusc*  are  of  still  living  specie 
It  is  usually  subdivided  into  two  series — (1)  an  older  group 
of  deposits  in  which  many  of  the  mammals  are  of  extinct 
species, — to  this  group  the  names  of  Pleistocene,  Post- 
Pliocene,  or  Diluvial  have  been  given ;  and  (2)  a  later  series, 
wherein  the  mammals  are  all  of  still  living  species,  to  which 
the  name  of  Recent  or  Alluvial  has  been  assigned.  Theso 
subdivisione,  however,  are  confessedly  very  artificial,  and  it 
is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to  draw  any  Hue  between  them. 

In  Europe  and  North  America  a  tolerably  sharp  demarca- 
tion can  usually  be  mode  between  the  Pliocene  formations 
and  those-  now  to  be  described.  The  Crag  deposits  of  the 
south-east  of  England  show- traces  of  a  gradual  lowering  of 
the  temperature  during  later  Pliocene  times.  This  change  of 
climate  continued  to  augment  until  at  last  thoroughly  arctic 
conditions  prevailed,  under  which  the  oldest  of  the  Pos«- 
Tertinry  or  Pleistocene  deposits  were  accumulated. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  arrange  these  deposits  in  a  strict 
chronological  order,  because  we  havo  no  means  of  deciding, 
in  many  cases,  their  relative  antiquity.  The  following  table 
is  rather  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  of  them 
than  an  arrangement  in  their  exact  sequence : — 

R      ,       I  River  alluvia,  peat  mosses,  lake  deposits,  hlonn 

 j    «and,  marine  deposits,  raised  beaches. 

Brick-earth,    valley -gravels,  old    msrine  terraces, 

cavern-deposits. 
Moraine-stuff.  Ksme  or  Esker  series,  Clyde-beds, 
Upper  Boulder  clays,  IntergtacUl  beds,  Lower  Till, 
ice-worn  rock-surfaces. 
Pre-gUcUl  forest*  aud  land  surfae 

Pleistocene  or  Glacial. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Glacial  Period  or  Ice  Age,  a  re- 
markable geological  episode  in  the  history  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  denoted.  We  have  seen  in  the  foregoing 
section  on  the  Crag  deposits  that  there  is  evidence  of  a 
gradual  refrigeration  of  the  climate  at  the  close  of  tin 
Tertiary  ages.  This  change  of  temjierature  affected  the 
higher  latitudes  alike  of  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  It 
reached  6uch  a  height  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Europe 
was  buried  under  snow  and  ice,  extending  southwards  even 
as  far  as  Saxony.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  were  loaded  with 
vast  snow-fields,  from  which  enormous  glaciers  descended 
emi't «e  i  into  ,1,e  plains,  overriding  ranges  of  minor  lull*  on  their  way, 
»iur  like  I  The  greater  portion  of  Eritain  was  similarly  ice-covered. 
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The  effect  of  the  movement  of  the  ice  was  necessarily  to 
remove  the  soils  and  superficial  deposits  of  the  land  surface, 
Henee  in  the  areas  of  country  so  affected,  the  ground  having 
been  scraped  and  smoothed,  the  glacial  accumulations  laid 
down  upon  it  rest  abruptly,  and  without  any  connexion,  on 
whatever  nnderlies  them.  Considerable  local  differences 
may  be  observed  in  the  nature  and  succession  of  the  differ- 
ent deposit*  of  the  glacial  period,  as  they  aro  traced  from 
district  to  district.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine,  in 
some  cases,  whether  certain  portions  of  the  series  are  coeval 
or  belong  to  different  epochs.  But  the  following  are  the 
leading  facta  which  have  been  established  for  the  North- 
Kuropean  area.  First,  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
cold,  though  with  warm  intervals,  until  the-  conditions  of 
modern  North  Greenland  extended  as  far  south  as  Middlesex, 
Wales,  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  and  50°  N.  lat  in  central 
Europe.  Thia  was  the  culmination  of  the  Glacial  period. 
Then  followed  a  considerable  depression  of  the  land  and 
the  spread  of  cold  arctic  water  over  the  submerged  tracts, 
with  abundant  floating  ice;  next  came  a  re-elevation, 
with  renewed  augmentation  of  the.  snow-fields  and  glaciers. 
Very  gradually,  aud  after  intervuls  of  increase  and  diminu- 
tion, the  ice  retired  towards  the  north,  and  with  it  the 
arctic  flora  and  fauna  that  had  peopled  the  European  plains. 
The  existing  snow-fields  and  glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Switzerland,  and  Norway  are  remnants  of  the  great  ice- 
sheets  of  the  glncial  period,  while  the  arctic  plants  of  the 
mountain*  are  relics  of  the  northern  vegetation  which  was 
universal  from  Norway  to  Spain. 

Joe-worn  Rock*. — Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  deposits 
from  which  this  interenting  history  is  compiled,  wo  find  the 
nolid  rocks  over  the  whole  of  northern  Europe  to  present  the 
characteristic  smoothed  flowing  outlines  which  can  bo  pro- 
duced only  by  the  grinding  action  of  land-ice  (ante,  p.  282). 
Where  they  have  been  long  exposed,  this  peculiar  surface  is 
apt  to  be  effaced  by  the  disintegrating  action  of  the  weather, 
though-it  retains  its  hold  with  extraordinary  pertinacity. 
Along  the  fjords  of  Norway  and  the  sea-lochs  of  the  west  of 
Scotland,  it  may  be  seen  slipping  into  the  water,  smooth, 
bare,  polished,  and  grooved  as  if  the  ice  had  only  recently 
retreated.  But  where  the  protecting  cover  of  clay  or  other 
I  deposits  has  been  newly  removed,  the  peculiar  ice- 
surface  is  as  fresh  as  that  by  the  side  of  a  modern 
glacier.  Observations  of  the  directions  of  the  striae  have 
shown  that  on  the  whole  these  markings  diverge  from  the 
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less  than  1,700,000  square  kilometres  of  the  | 
lands  of  Europe.  It*  influence  on  the 
which  it  passed  has  not  been  everywhere  equal  Over 
much  of  the  north  German  plain,  indeed,  the  rocks  are  con- 
cealed under  drift.  Rutin  the  moreundulating  hilly  ground, 
particularly  in  the  north  and  north-west,  the  ice  has  effected 
tho  most  extraordinary  abrasion.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  to  describe  adequately  in  words  these  regions  of 
most  intense  glaciatioo.  The  old  gneiss  of  Norway  and 
Sutberlandshire,  for  example,  has  been  so  eroded,  smoothed, 
and  polished,  that  it  stands  up  in  endless  rounded  hum- 
mocks, many  of  Utem  still  smooth  and  flowing  like  dolphins' 
backs,  with  little  pools,  tarns,  and  larger  lakes  lying  between 
them.  Seenirom  a  height  the  ground  appears  like  a  billowy 
sea  of  cold  grey  stone.  The  lakes,  every  onoof  them  lying 
in  a  hoHow  of  erosion,  seem  scattered  broadcast  over  the 
landscape.  So  enduring  is  the  rock,  that  even  after  the 
lapse  of  so  long  an  interval,  it  retains  its  ice-worn  aspect 
almost  as  unimpaired  as  if  the  work  of  the  glacier  had  been 
done  only  a  few  generations  since. 

Some  idea  of  the  massivenesa  of  tho  ice-sheet  is  obtain 
able  from  a  consideration  of  the  way  in  which  the  striae  run 
across  important  hill  ranges,  and  athwart  what  might  i 
to  be  their  natural  direction.  Whilst  there  was  a  L 
southward  movement  from  tho  great  snow-fields  of  Scandt 
navia,  the  high  grounds  of  Britain  were  important  enough 
to  have  their  own  independent  ice,  which,  an  the  strhr  show, 
radiated  outward,  some  of  it  passing  westwards  into  the 
Atlantic  and  some  of  it  eastward  into  tho  North  Sea.  So 
thick  must  it  have  been  as  it  moved  off  tha  Scottish  High 
lands  that  it  want  across  the  broad  plains  of  Perthshire, 
filling  them  up  to  a  depth  of  at  l*a»t  200©  feot,  i 
across  tho  range  of  the  Ocfail  Hills,  which  at  a  • 
12  miles  runs  parallel  with  the  Highland 
reaches  a  height  of  2352  feet  In  such  cases  it  has  been 
observed  that  tho  stria'  along  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill 
barrier  run  either  parallel  with  the  trend  of  the  ground  or 
slant  up  obliquely,  while  those  on  the  summits  may  crow 
the  ridge  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  This  hIiows  that  there 
must  have  been  a  differential  movement  in  the  great  ice- 
sheet,  the  lower  parts,  as  in  a  river,  becoming  embayed, 
and  being  forced  to  move  in  a  direction  sometimes  even  at 
a  right  angle  to  that  of  the  general  advance.  On  the  lower 
grounds,  also,  the  striae,  converging  from  different  sides, 
unite  at  last  iu  one  general  trend  as  the  various  ice-sheets 


main  masses  of  high  ground.  In  Scandinavia  they  run  west-  [  must  have  done,  as  they  descended  from  the  high  grounds 
wards  and  .«nutb-wi"Mtwnrds  on  the  Norwegian  coasts,  and 
eastwards  or  south-eastwards  across  the  lower  grounds  of 
Sweden.  When  the  ice  descended  into  the  basin  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  plains  of  northern  Germany,  it  moved  southwards 
and  south-westwards,  but  seems  to  have  slightly  changed  its 
d  irection  in  different  areas  and  at  different  times.  Its  move- 
ments can  be  made  out  partly  from  the  stria)  on  the  solid 
rock,  but  more  generally  from  the  glacial  drift  which  it  has 
left  behind  Thus  it  can  be  shown  to  have  moved  down 
the  Baltic  into  the  North  Sea.  At  Berlin  its  movement 
must  have  been  from  east  to  west  But  at  Leipsic,  as 
recently  ascertained  by  Credner,  it  came  from  N.N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  being  doubtless  shed  off  in  that  direction  by  the 
bigh  grounds  of  the  Harz  mountains.  Its  southern  limit 
can  be  traced  with  tolerable  clearness  from  Jevennaar  in 
Holland  cast  wards  across  the  Rhino  valley,  along  the  baj»e 
of  the  Weatphalian  hills,  round  the  projecting  promontory 
of  the  Harz,  and  then  southwards  through  Saxony  to  the 
roots  of  the  Erzgebirge.  Passing  next  south-eastwards 
along  the  flanks  of  the  liiesen  and  Sudeten  chain,  it  sweeps 
across  Poland  into  Russia,  circling  round  by  Kieff,  aud 
northwards  by  Nijni  Novgorod  towards  the  Urals. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  excluding  Finland.  Scandi- 
navia, and  the  British  Isles,  the  ice  must  have  covered  not 


on  either  side  and  coalesced  into  one  common 
This  is  well  seen  in  the  groat  central  valley  of  Scotland. 
Still  more  marked  is  the  deflexion  of  the  striae  in  Caith- 
ness and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  In  these 
districts  the  general  direction  of  the  striation  is  from 
S.S.E.,  which,  in  Caithness,  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
what  might  have  been  anticipated  This  deflexion  has 
been  attributed  to  the  coalescence  of  tho  ice  from  Norway 
and  from  the  northern  Highlands  in  the  basin  of  the  North 
Sea,  and  its  subsequent  progress  along  the  resultant  line 
into  the  Atlantic.  But  it  may  have  been  due  to  the  fan- 
shaped  spreading  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  ice  descending 
into  the  Moray  Firth ;  for  the  striae  on  the  south  side  of 
that  inlet  run  E.  by  S.,  and  at  last  S.E,  on  the  north-east 
of  Aberdeenshire,  showing  that  the  ice,  on  the  one  hand, 
turned  southwards  into  the  North  Sea,  until  it  met  tho 
N.  E.  stream  from  Kincardineshire  and  the  valleys  of  the  Dee 
and  Don,  while,  on  the  other,  it  moved  northward  so  as 
no  doubt  to  join  the  Scandinavian  sheet,  and  march  with 
it  into  the  Atlantic  The  basin  of  the  North  Sea  must 
have  been  choked  up  with  ice  in  its  northern  parts,  if  not 
entirely.  At  that  time  England  and  the  north-west  of 
France  were  united,  so  that  any  portion  of  the  North  Sua 
baslu  not  invaded  by  land-ice  must  have  formed  a  lake, 
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•  outlet  by  the  hollow  through  which  the  Stmt  of 
has  nince  been  opened.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
■neb  a  condition  of  things  the  widespread  frcsh- 


with  ita 
Dover 

during  such  a  condition  of  things  the  widespread 
water  deposit  termed  Loess  was  formed,  which  covers  so 
large  a  space  in  the  lower  plains  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
north  of  Belgium,  and  appean  in  the  vullevs  of  the  south- 
east of  Euglaud. 

The  ice  is  computed  to  have  been  at  least  between  G000 
•nd  700O  feet  thick  in  Norway,  meaaured  from  the  present 
■en  lereL  From  the  height  at  which  ita  transported  debris 
has  been  observed  on  tho  Han,  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
at  least  1470  fees  thick  there,  and  to  have  gradually  risen 
as  one  vast  plateau,  like  that  which  at  thu 
i  covers  the  interior  of  Greenland.  Among  the 
Alps  it  attained  almost  incredible  dimensions.  The  present 
snowfields  and  glaciers  of  these  mountains,  large  though 
they  are,  form  no  more  than  the  mere  shrunken  remnants 
of  .  the  great  mantle  of  snow  and  ico  which  then  over- 
spread Switzerland.  In  the  Bernese  Oberknd,  for  exarnplo, 
the  valleys  were  filled.to  the  brim  with  ice,  which,  moving 
northwards,  crossed  the  great  plain,  and  actually  overrode 
a  part  of  the  Jura  mountains.  Huge  fragments  of  granite 
end  other  rocks  from  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  are 
found  high  on  the  elopes  of  that  rango  of  heights. 

Bonlder-dny  or  TUL- — Under  this  name  is  included  the 
debris  which  accumulated  and  was  pushed  onward  under 
tho  ice-shoet,  tho  "  grund  morane  "  or  "  moraine  profonde  " 
(ante,  p.  282).  All  over  the  low  grounds  of  North  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Holland  lies  a  stony  or  earthy  clay  passing 
into  sand  or  gravel,  in  which,  together  with  locally  derived 
debris,  there  is  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of  fragments 
from  the  north.  Some  of  the  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  Finland, 
:  Baltic  are  of  so  distinctive  a  kind  that  they 
l  small  pieces  In  the  boulder  clay.  Thus 
tho  peculiar  syenite  of  Laurwig  in  the  south  of  Norway  has 
been  recognised  abundantly  in  the  drift  of  Denmark;  it 
occurs  in  that  of  Hamburg,  and  in  the  boulder-clay  of  the 
Holderness  cliffs  in  Yorkshire.  Tho  well-known  Rbjomben- 
porphyr  of  southern  Norway  haB  likewise  been  rccognixed 
at  Holderness.  Fragments  of  the  Silurian  rocks  from 
Gothland,  or  from  the  Russian  inlands  Dago  or  Oesel,  have 
boon  met  with. as  far  as  tho  north  of  Holland.  These  trans- 
ported fragmenta,  so  abundant  within  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion jnst  traced,  are  an  impressive  testimony  to  the  move- 
ments of  tho  northern  ice-sheet  and  floating  ice. 

The  boulder-day  is  not  spread  as  a  uniform  sheet  over 
the  ground,  but  var  ies  greatly  iii  thickness  and  iu  irregu- 
larity of  surface.  Round  the  mountainous  centres  of  dis- 
persion it  is  apt  to  occur  in  long  ridges  or  "  drums  "  which 
run  in  the  general  direction  of  the  rock-etriation. 
»  In  those  areas  which  served  as  independent  centres  of 
dispersion  for  the  ice-sheet,  the  bonldor-clay  partakes  largely 
of  the  local  character  of  tho  rocks  of  each  district  where  it 
Thus  in  Scotland  the  clay  varies  in  colour  and 
ition  aa  it  is  traced  from  district  to  district  Over 
the  Carboniferous  rocks  it  is  dark,  over  the  red  sandstones 
H  is  red,  over  the  Silurian  rocks  it  is  fawn-coloured.  The 
great  majority  of  tho  stones  also  aro  of  local  origin,  not 
always  from  the  immediately  adjacent  rock.*,  but  from 
points  within  a  distance  of  a  fuw  mile*.  Evidence  of  trans- 
port, how  over,  can  be  gathered  from  tho  stones,  for  they 
are  found  in  almost  every  cose  to  include  a  proportion  of 
fragments  which  have  come  from  beyond  the  district  The 
direction  indicated  by  the  percentage  of  travelled  stones  is 
always  the  same  for  each  region.  Thus,  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while  most  of  the  frag- 
ments aro  from  tho  surrounding  Carboniferous  formations, 
from  5  to  20  per  cent  is  found  to  have  rome  eastward 
from  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  range  of  the  Ochil  Hills— a 
distance  of  26  or  30  miles,  while  2  to  6  per  cent  are 


pieces  of  the  Highland  rooks,  which  must  have  came  from 
the  high  grounds  at  least  50  miles  to  the  north-west  The 
evidence  of  dispersion  revealed  by  the  stones  in  the  boulder- 
clay  harmonises  with  that  of  the  stria)  on  the  rocks.  Every 
I  main  mass  of  elevated  ground  in  Britain  sosms  to  have 
I  caused  the  ice  to  move  outward  from  it  for  a  certain  dis- 
|  tance,  until  the  stream  coalesced  with  that  descending  from 
soma  other  height.  In  Scotland  the  ice  was  massive  enough 
to  move  oat  into  thebeein  of  the  North  Sea  (then  doubtless 
in  great  part  usurped  by  the  glaciers)  until  it  met  thai 
which  was  streaming  down  from  Scandinavia.  Hence  no 
Scandinavian  blocks  have  ever  been  found  in  Scotland. 
But  the  Norwegian  ico  which  crept  southwards  across 
Denmark,  may  once  have  extended  across  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  if  the  Scandinavian  stones  of  Holder- 
ness were  not  carried  on  floating  ice. 

The  atones  in  the  boulder-clay  have  a  characteristic  form 
and  surface.  They  are  usually  oblong,  have  one  or  more  flat 
sides  or  "soles,"  aro  smoothed  or  polished,  and  have  their 
edges  worn  round.  Where  they  consist  of  a  fine  grained 
enduring  rock,  thoy  are  almost  invariably  found  to  be 
striated,  the  stria;  running  with  the  long  axis  of  the  stone. 
These  markings  are  precisely  similar  to  those  on  the  solid 
rocks  underneath  the  boulder  day,  and  like  them  have 
manifestly  been  produced  by  the  friction  of  stones  and 
grains  of  sand  as  the  whule  mass  of  debris  was  Ixsing  steadily 
pushed  on  in  one  given  direction  by  the  resistless  advance 
of  the  ice  {anU,  p.  282). 

InUrgladal  bids. — The.  boulder-clay  is  not  one  uniform 
mass  of  material  In  a  limited  section,  indeed,  it  usually 
appears  as  an  unstratiued  mans  of  stiff  stony  clay.  But  it 
is  found  on  further  examination  to  be  split  np  with  various 
inconstant  and  local  interstratificatiou*.  Bods  of  sand, 
clay,  and  peaty  layers  occur  in  this  way  ir 
in  the  boulder  clay.  In  Scotland  and 
elsewhere  these  interpolated  beds  bear  witness  to  inter- 
vals when  tho  ice  retired  from  tho  area,  and  tho  land,  so  for 
as  uncovered,  was  clothed  with  vegetation  and  traversed 
by  herds  of  the  hairy  mammoth,  reindeer,  snd  musk- 
ox.  Hence  th«  )<irg  facial  period  must  have  been  inter- 
rupted by  episodes  prolixly  of  considerable  duration  when 
a  milder  climate  prevailed.  Such  an  alternation  of  con- 
ditions is  explained  on  the  hypothesis  discussed  in  previous 
(ante,  pp.  218-220). 

-r?«»«.— After  the  ice  had  attained  ita 
t,  the  land,  which  perhaps  in  north- 
western Europe  stood  at  a  higher  level  above  the  sea  than 
it  has  done  since,  began  to  subside.  The  ice-fields  were 
carried  down  below  the  aaa-level,  where  they  broke  up  and 
cumbered  tho  sea  with  floating  bergs.  The  heaps  of  loose 
debris  which  hod  gathered  under  the  ice,  being  now  exposed 
to  waves,  ground-swell,  and  marine  currents,  were  thereby 
more  or  less  washed  down  and  reasserted.  Coast-ice,  no 
doubt,  still  formed  along  tho  shores,  and  was  broken  up 
into  moving  floes,  as  happens  every  year  now  in  northern 
Greenland.  The  proofs  of  this  phase  of  the  long  glacial 
period  are  contained  in  the  sands,  gravels,  erratic  blocks 
and  stratified  clays  which  overlie  tho  coarse  older  till.  It 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  submergence,  for 
when  thn  land  rose  the  more  elevated  portions  continued  to 
be  the  seats  of  glaciers,  which,  moving  over  the  surface, 
destroyed  thedeposits  which  would  otherwise  have  remained 
as  witnesses  of  tho  presence  of  the  sea.  The  most  satis- 
factory evidence  is  undoubtedly  that  supplied  by  beds  of 
marine  sheila.  These  bare  been  observed  on  Mod  Try  fan, 
in  North  Wales,  at  a  height  of  no  leas  than  1350  feet,  but 
at  the  same  kind  of  deposits  in  which  they  occur  extend  to 
a  much  greater  height  *ha  submergence  probably  consider- 
|  ably  exceeded  the  limit  at  which  the  shells  occur,  la 
!  Cheshire  beds  of  shells  have  been  mot  with  at  a  height  of 
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1200  feet  In  Scotland  the  highest  level  from  which  they 
have  yet  been  obtained  is  524  feet;  and  in  this  instance 
they  lie  in  one  of  the  interstratifications  in  the  boulder-clay. 
The  coait  of  Scotland  is  fringed  by  a  succession  of  raised 
beaches  which,  up  to  that  at  100  feet  above  the  prcseut 
mean  tide-level,  are  often  remarkably  fresh.  The  100-feet 
terrace  forms  a  wide  plateau  in  the  estuary  of  the  Forth, 
and  the  50-feet  terrace  is  as  conspicuous  on  the  Clyde. 
The  elevation'  of  the  land  has  brought  up  within  tide-marks 
some  of  the  clays  deposited  over  the  sea-floor  during  the 
time  of  the  submergence.  In  the  Clyde  basin  and  some 
of  the  western  fjords  these  clays  (Clyde  beds)  are  full  of 
shells.  Comparing  the  species  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
teas,  we  find  them  to  be  more  boreal  in  character ;  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  species  still  live  in  Scottish  seas,  though 
a  few  are  extremely  rare.  Some  of  the  more  characteristic 
northern  shells  in  these  deposits  are  Pecten  Idandicut, 
Tfliuut  caleavea,  Leda  truncata,  L.  lanceolata,  Saxxcava 
Tugotit,  Panopcea  Norcegica,  Trophon  ctatAratum,  and 
Natica  dauia. 

That  ice  continued  to  float  about  in  these  waters  is  shown 
by  the  striated  stones  contained  in  the  fine  clays,  and  by 
the  remarkably  contorted  structure  which  these  clays  occa- 
sionally display.  Sections  may  be  seen  where,  upon  per- 
fectly undisturbed  horizontal  strata  of  clay  and  sand,  other 
similar  strata  have  been  violently  crumpled,  whila horizontal 
buds  lie  directly  upon  them.  These  contortions  must  have 
been  produced  by  the  horizontal  pressure  of  some  heavy 
body  moving  upon  the  originally  flat  beds.  No  doubt  the 
agent  was  ice  in  the  form  of  large  stranding  masses  which 
were  driven  aground  in  the  fjords  or  shallow  waters  where 
the  clays  accumulated.  Another  indication  of  the  presence 
of  floating  ice  is  furnished  by  large  boulders  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  lying  sometimes  on  the  stratified  sands 
mid  gravels,  though  no  doubt  many  of  the  so-called  erratics 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  chief  glaciation. 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  members  of  tha  Drift  is  the 
series  of  sands  and  gravels  which  cover  the  low  grounds  in 
many  places,  and  rise  up  to  heights  of  1000  feet  and  more. 
These  deposits  are  sometimes  spread  out  iu  undulating 
sheets,  which,  in  the  lower  districts,  seem  to  merge  insen- 
sibly into  the  marine  terraces  and  raised  beaches.  But  they 
are  also  very  commonly  disposed  in  remarkable  mounds  and 
in  ridges  which  run  across  valleys,  along  hill-sides,  and  even 
over  watersheds.  These  ridges  are  known  in  Scotland  as 
kames,  in  Ireland  as  eskers,  and  iu  Scandinavia  as  osar. 
They  consist  sometimes  of  coarse  gravel  or  earthy  detritus, 
but  more  usually  of  clean,  well-stratified  sand  and  gravel, 
the  stratification  towards  the  surfaco  corresponding  with  the 
external  slopes  of  the  ground,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove 
that  the  ridges  are  original  forms  of  deposit,  and  not  the 
result  of  the  irregular  erosion  of  a  general  bed  of  sand  and 
gravel  Some  writers  have  compared  these  features  to  the 
submarine  banks  formed  in  the  pathway  of  tidal  currents 
near  the  shore.  Others  have  supposed  them  rather  to  be  of 
;errestrial  origin,  due  to  the  melting  of  the  great  snow-fields 
and  glaciers,  and  the  consequent  discharge  of  targe  quantities 
of  water  over  the  country.  But  no  very  satisfactory  explan- 
ation has  yet  been  given. 

Jlt-emergence. — Later  Glacier*. — When  the  land  began  to 
rise  again,  the  temporaturo  all  over  central  and  northern 
Europe  was  still  severe.  Vast  sheets  of  ice  still  held  sway 
over  the  mountains,  and  continued  to  descend  into  the  lower 
tracts  and  to  go  out  to  sea.  To  this  period  are  ascribed 
certain  terraces  or  "parallel-roads"  which  run  along  the  sides 
of  valleys  in  the  Scottish  Highlands.  It  is  believed  that 
the  mass  of  ice  descending  from  some  of  the  loftier  snow- 
fields  of  this  time  was  so  great  as  to  accumulate  in  front  of 
lateral  valleys,  and  to  so  choke  them  up  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  accumulate  in  them  and  flow  out  in  an  opposite 


direction  by  the  cof  at  the  head.  In  these  natural  reservoirs 
the  level  at  which  the  water  stood  for  a  time  was  marked 
by  a  horizontal  ledge  or  platform  duo  partly  to  erosion  of 
the  hill-side  and  partly  to  the  arrest  of  the  descending 
debris  when  it  eotered  the  water. 

Every  group  of  mountains  nourished  its  own  glaciers ; 
even  small  islands,  such  as  Arran  in  Scotland,  had  their 
snowfields,  whence  glaciers  crept  down  into  the  valleys 
and  shed  their  moraines.  It  would  appear  indeed  that 
some  of  the  northern  glaciers  of  Scotland  continued  to 
reach  the  sea-level  even  when  the  land  had  risen  to 
within  50  feet  or  leas  of  its  present  elevation.  On  the  east 
side  of  Sutherlandshire  the  moraines  descend  to  the  50- 
feet  raised  beach ;  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  county  they 
come  down  still  lower.  The  higher  mountains  of  Europe 
still  show  the  descendants  of  theso  later  glaciers,  bnt  the 
ice  has  retreated  from  the  lower  elevations.  In  the  Voages 
the  glaciers  have  long  disappeared,  but  their  moraines 
remain  still  fresh.  In  Wales,  Cumberland,  and  the 
southern  uplands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  moraines, 
perched  blocks,  and  roehei  movtonniet  attest  the  abund- 
ance and  persistence  of  the  last  glaciers.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  to  trace  the  stages  in  the  gradual  retreat  of  the 
ice  towards  its  parent  snow-fields,  for  the  crescent-shaped 
moraine  mounds  lie  one  behind  another  until  they  finally 
die  out  about  the  head  of  the  valley,  near  what  must  have 
been  the  edge  of  the  Bnow-field. 

We  know  as  yet  very  little  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  tho 
land  during  tho  Glacial  Period  in  Europe.  The  vegetation 
was  doubtless  in  great  measure  the  same  as  that  of  arctic 
Norway  at  the  present  day.  The  animals  included  the 
musk-ox,  lemming,  rein-deer,  and  other  still  living  arctic 
forms,  but  included  some  which  have  become  extinct,  such 
as  the  hairy  mammoth  and  woolly  rhinoceros.  During  the 
milder  inter-glacial  periods  denizens  of  warmerregiona  found 
their  way  northwards  into  Europe.  Thus  the  hippopotamus 
haunted  the  rivers  of  the  south  of  England  By  degrees, 
as  the  climate  ameliorated,  the  arctic  vegetation  was  finally 
extirpated  from  the  lower  grounds  of  central  and  western 
Europe,  and  plants  loving  a  milder  temperature,  which  had 
doubtless  been  natives  of  Europe  before  the  period  of  great 
cold,  were  enabled  to  reoccupy  the  sites  whence  they  bad 
been  driven.  On  the  higher  mountains,  where  the  climate 
is  still  not  wholly  uncongenial  for  them,  colonies  of  this 
once  general  arctic  flora  still  survive.  The  arctic  animals 
have  also  been  driven  away  to  their  northern  homes,  or 
have  become  wholly  extinct.  And  thus,  as  imperceptibly 
as  it  began,  the  long  and  varied  Ice  Age  came  to  an  end  oa 
it  merged  into  the  next  succeeding  geological  period. 

Recent  or  Human  Period. 

That  long  succession  of  ages  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Glacial  Period  has  been  given  shaded  without  abrupt  change 
of  any  kind  into  what  is  termed  the  Human  or  Recent 
Period  Indeed  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  Olscial 
Period  still  exists  in  Europe.  The  snow-fields  and  glaciers 
have  disappeared  from  Britain,  but  they  still  linger  among 
the  Pyrenees,  remain  in  larger  mass  among  the  Alps,  and 
spread  over  wide  areas  iu  northern  Scandinavia  This  dove- 
tailing or  overlapping  of  geological  periods  has  been  the 
rule  from  the  beginning  of  time,  the  apparently  abrupt 
transitions  in  the  geological  record  being  due  to  imperfec- 
tions in  tho  chronicle. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  whether  man  was 
coeval  with  the  Ice  Age.  To  give  an  answer;  we  must  know 
within  what  limits  the  term  Ice  Age  is  used,  and  to  what 
particular  country  or  district  the  question  refers.  For  it 
is  evident  that  even  today  man  is  contemporary  with  tho 
Ice  Age  in  the  Alpine  valleys  and  in  Finmarlc.    There  cao 
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bo  no  doubt  that  he  inhabited  Europe  after  the  greatest 
extoosion  of  the  ice,  but  while  the  rivers  were  rtill  large* 
than  now  from  the  melting  mow, and  flowed  at  higher  levels. 

The  proofa  of  the  existence  of  man  in  former  geologic*! 
periods  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  occurrence  of  hia  own 
bodily  remains,  aa  in  the  case  of  other  animals.  His  bonea 
aro  indeed  now  and  then  to  be  found,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  his  former  presence  is  revealed  by  tha  im- 
plements he  has  left  behind  him,  formed  of  stone,  metal, 
or  bone.  Many  years  .ago  the  archaeologists  of  Denmark, 
adopting  the  subdivisions  of  the  Latin  poets,  classified  the 
prehistoric  traces  of  man  in  three  great  divisions— those  of 
(1)  the  Stone  Age,  (2)  the  Bronse  Age,  and  (3)  th«  Iron 
Age  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  this  has 
been-  the  general  order  of  succession.  Men  used  stone  and 
bone  before  they  had  discovered  the  use  of  metaL  Never- 
theless, the  use  of  atone  long  survived  the  introduction  of 
bronze  and  iron.  In  fact,  in  many  European  countries 
where  metal  has  been  known  for  many  centuries,  there  are 
districts  where  stone  implements  are  still  employed,  or 
where  they  were  in  use  until  quite  recently.  It  is 
obvious  also  that,  as  there  are  still  barbarous  tribes  un- 
acquainted with  the  fabrication  of  metal,  the  Stoue  Age  is 
not  yet  extinct  in  many  parte  of  the  world.  In  this  in- 
stance we  again  aee  how  geological  periods  run  into  each 
other.  The  nature  or  shape  of  tho  implement  cannot  there- 
fQre  be  always  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity.  We 
must  jadge  of  it  by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
found.  From  the  fact  that  in  north-western  Europe  the 
ruder  kind  of  stone  weapons  occurs  in  what  are  certainly  the 
older  deposits,  while  others  of  more  highly  finished  work- 
manship are  found  in  later  accumulations,  the  Stone  Ago 
has  been  subdivided  into  en  early  or  Palaeolithic  and  a 
later  or  Neolithic  epoch.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  later  was  in  great  measure  coeval  with  the  sge  of 
bronse,  and  oven  to  some  extent  of  iron. 

The  deposits  which  contain  the  history  of  tho  human 
period  are  cavern-loom,  river-alluvia,  lake-bottoms,  peat- 
mosses, sand-dunes,  and  other  superficial  accumulations. 

Most  calcareous  districts  abound  in  underground  tunnels 
and  caverns  which  have  been  dissolved  by  the  passage  of 
water  from  the  surface  (ante,  p.  271).  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  these  cavities  havo  communicated  with  the  outer 
surface,  so  that  terrestrial  animals,  including  man  himself, 
havo  mado  use  of  them  as  places  of  retreat,  or  have  fallen 
or  been  washed  into  them.  The  floors  of  some  of  them  are 
covered  with  loam  or  cave-earth,  resulting  from  the  deposit 
of  the  silt  carried  in  the  water  which  formerly  flowed 
through  them.  Very  commonly  also,  a  deposit  of  stalag- 
mite has  formed  from  the  drip  of  the  roof.  Hence  any 
organic  remains  which  may  have  found  their  way  to  these 
floors  havo  been  sealed  up  and  admirably  preserved. 

Above  the  present  levols  of  the  rivers  there  lie  platforms 
or  terraces  of  alluvium,  sometimes  to  a  height  of  80  or  100 
feet '  These  deposits  are  fragments  of  tho  river  gravels  and 
loams  laid  down  when  tho  streams  flowed  at  that  elevation, 
and  therefore  before  the  valleys  were  widened  and  deepened 
to  their  present  form.  River  action  is  at  the  best  but  slow. 
To  erode  the  valleys  to  so  great  a  depth  beneath  the  level 
of  the  upper  alluvia,  must  hare  demanded  a  period  of  many 
centuries.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  deposits.  They  have  yielded  the  remains 
of  many  mammals,  some  of  them  extinct,  together  with  the 
flint  flakes  made  by  man.  Prom  tho  nature  and  structure 
of  soroo  of  tho  high-lying  gravels,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  they  were  formed  at  a  time  when  the  rivers  were  larger 
than  now,  and  were  liable  to  be  frozen  and  to  be  obstructed 
by  largo  accumulations  of  ice.  We  are  thus  able  to  connect 
the  formations  of  the  human  period  with  some  of  the  later 
i  of  tho  Ice  Age  in  the  west  of  Europe. 


From  the  evidence  of  caverns  and  river-alluvia  of  Britain, 
Germany,  and  Prauce,  Dawkins  enumerates  about  fifty 
mammals  as  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of  Europe  during 
the  early  human  period.  They  include  many  of  the  ani- 
mals still  found  wild  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  such  aa 
the  marmot,  hare,  beaver,  lemming,  leopard,  lynx,  wild  cat, 
otter,  brown  bear,  wolf,  fox,  African  elephant,  musk  shec^ 
chamois,  wild  boar,  borne,  reiodeer,  end  hippopotamus.  It 
will  be  observed  what  a  remarkable  mixture  there  is  in  this 
list  of  forms  now  found  in  alpine  or  arctic  regions,  on  the 
ona  hand,  with  others  only  now  to  bo  seen  in  warm  lati- 
tudes. Probably  there  continued  to  be  great  alternations 
of  climate  and  changes  in  the  distribution  of  food,  so  Out 
migrations  successively  from  opposite  quarters  took  place 
into  central  and  western  Europe.  But  among  the  denixcos 
of  these  regions  were  some  that  havo  been  long  extinct,  rock 
as  the  mammoth,  EUpha*  antiqnu*,  Maekairodxt*  latident, 
the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  Irish  elk,  and  others.  That 
man  was  the  contemporary  of  these  extinct  forms  is  shown 
both  by  the  association  of  his  flint  weapons  with  their 
remains,  and  by  the  discovery  of  a  tusk  of  the  mammoth 
with  an  admirable  outline  of  the  animal  carved  upon  it 
This  valuable  relic,  with  bones  of  the  reindeer  and  stag 
admirably  sculptured  into  likenesses  of  these  animals,  was 
found  in  one  of  the  caves  of  Fcrigord  in  central  France. 

From  the  beds  of  lakes,  and  from  peat-mosses,  evidences 
of  more  advanced  civilization  have  been  obtained.  In 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  remains  of  wooden  pile-dwellings 
have  been  observed  during  times  when  tbi  water  hes  been 
low.  Associated  with  these  aro  weapons  and  implements 
of  stone,  in  other  cases  of  bronze  and  of  iron,  pottery,  rude 
kinds  of  cloth,  seeds  of  different  cereals,  and  bones  of  do- 
mesticated animals.  The  dog,  swine,  goat,  horned  nhecp,  and 
other  familiar  animals  appear  as  the  companions  of  man. 
But  there  is  evidence  that  some  of  tho  creatures  which  he 
tamed  to  bis  use  were  not  natives  of  Europe,  but  had  their 
original  stocks  in  central  Asia,  and  that  some  of  his  grains 
must  likewise  have  been  introduced.  Hence  we  have 
glimpses  into  soma  of  the  early  human  migrations  from  that 
eastern  centre  whence  so  many  successive  waves  of  j 
tion  have  invaded  Europe, 

The  later  chronicles  of  the  geologist  merge  insensibly 
into  those  of  the  archaeologist.  The  latter  clairaa  as  hia 
field  whatever  belongs  to  the  history  of  man  on  the  globe ; 
the  former  includes  the  history  of  man  in  that  larger  history 
of  the  earth  of  which  a  brief  outline  has  been  given  in  the 
foregoing  pegoa. 


Post-Tebtjaey  Senna  w  North  America. 

The  general  succession  of  events  in  post-Tertiary 
times  appears  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  over  tho 
northern  hemisphere  both  in  the  New  and  the  Old  World. 
In  North  America  we  have  the  same  sharply-defined  line 
between  the  older  post-Tertiary  deposits  and  previous  forma- 
tions, due  to  the  glacial  conditions  which,  overspreading 
these  regions,  in  great  measure  destroyed  tho  superficial 
accumulations  of  the  immediately  preceding  eras.  Tho 
Quaternary  or  post-Tertiary  formations  aro  grouped  by 
American  geologists  in  the  following  subdivisions : 
4.  Recent  and 

Prehistoric 


3.  Terrace.... 


Peat,  alluvium,  blown  sand,  "  alkali  "  deports, 

gtywr  deposits,  cave,  deposit*,  srtifickl  mc 
River-terraces,  loess. 
IiaWe'1  beaches. 

S.  Champlain  .'..Snstcara  ssnd,  Champiain  clays,  Ltda.  elsv. 
1.  Glacial  ...Bonldor  clays,  niutrattrVd  clays,  sands,  and  prowl*. 


1.  Olacial. — As  in  Europe,  the  glacial  deposits  lni.-re.ne  in  thick- 
ness and  variety  from  south  t/>  north.  Tin-  southern  limit  of  the 
umtratiricd  drift  li«s  somewhere  in  the  ncirhbocrhood  of  the  39tli 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  snd  the  deposit  rant"  *  from  the  Atlantic 
westward  to  tlis  meridian  of  98*.  It  spreads,  therefore,  aeroat 
British  North  Anvriea.  snd  is  found  over  a  cguh  :•  nbk  area  of 
I  the  north-eastern  States.    It  risrs  to  a  height  of         f.-t  among 
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the  Rocky  Mountain 
Is  remarkable. 
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[vit.  FHY8I0GRAPHICAL. 


The  absence  of  any  true  boulder-drift  on 
where  it  Bifht  have 


rock*,  m  Id  Europe,  are 
sin*  is  generally  south- 


The  direction  oftb« 
ward,  varying  to  south-east  and  south-west  according  to  ths  form 
of  tha  ground.  In  recent  years  cxtensivo  ice-worn  rock-aurfaoea 
hare  been  observed  among  th«  Rocky  Mountains  liy  Hoyden,  King, 
and  others,  proving  that  these  elevations  formerly  possessed  their 
glacier*,  if  they  were  not  buried  nuder  the  groat  ice-cheet 

The  arid  bears  witness  to  a  general  southerly  trai)([x>rt  of  material, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  striated  rocks,  afiowa  that  the  great  ioc- 
ehcet  moved  from  north  to  sooth  at  least  as  far  as  a  boot  tho  latitude 
of  Washington.  Logan  mentions  that  in  some  part*  of  Canada  tho 
glacial  drift  and  boulder*  ran  in  ridges  north  and  sooth,  tho*  corre- 
sponding with  the  general  direction  of  transport,  Ilk*  the  "dram*" 
in  Britain.  A*  in  Europe,  the  coarse  boulder-clay  at  tho  base  of 
the  Quaternary  deposit*  is  essentially  unfoasiliferous. 

2.  Champlain. — Under  this  name  American  geologist*  class  tho 
sand*,  gravels,  and  clays  which  orerlia  the  lower  boulder-drift 
These  deposits  include 


nnstratifird  graveh,  a*  well  as  finely- 
[Canada  they  are  wall  developed,  and 


Lower. 


stratified  clay*,  la  cistern  Canada 
■how  tha  following  subdivisions  :— 

St  Maori  mi  and  Sorel  sands;  Saxieam  sand  of 
upper  *and  and  gravel  of  Baauport;  upper  Champlain 
rfay  and  f.and  of  Vennout 
Lfda  clay  of  tha  St  Lawrence  and  Ottawa ;  lower  shell, 
sand  of  Bmuport;  lower  Cbamplalu  clay  of  Vermont 
The  lower  subdivisions  cociat  chiefly  of  cliys,  which  riao  to  a 
height  of  000  feet  above  the  a**,  Tbay  hare  some  ioUratralified 
bed*  of  siliceous  sand,  but  tew  boulders.  They  contain  marine 
organisms  such  as  Ltda  tntneata,  SaxUam  rwjoxt,  Tellina  Gran- 
landicn,  bones  of  seals,  whales,  fcc.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa, 
in  Gloucester,  the  clay*  contain  numerous  nodules  which  bare  been 
formed  round  organic  bodies,  particularly  the  fish  Mai  lot  tu  r  »//*»«» 
or  capeliog  of  the  Lower  St  f-e«*r«nce.  Dau'son.  also  obtained 
nnmerous  remains  of  terrestrial  marsh  plants,  gnoses,  carices, 
mosses,  and  elgss.  This  writer  states  that  about  100  species  of 
marine  invertebrates  hare  been  obtained  (rim  the  clays  of  the  St 
Lawrence  valley.  All  except  (our  or  fire  »pecie»  in  the  older  part 
of  the  deposits  are  shells  of  the  boreal  or  Arctic  region*  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  about  half  are  found  also  in  tho  glacial  clays  of 
Britain.  The  great  majority  are  now  living  in  the  Gnlf  of  St 
Lawrence  and  neighbouring  coasts,  especially  off  Labrador.1 

a.  JVrra**. — This  division  includes  the  terraced  deposits  of 
alluvial  material  so  marked  along  tha  river  valleys  and  lake  margins 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  State*  and  in  Canada,  and  found 
also  in  somo  degree  along  the  sea-con." t.  These  deposits  occnr  in 
•wecesslv*  platforms  or  terraces,  marking  the  con  tract  ioa  in  volume 
or  the  lakes  and  rivers,  consequent,  probably,  upon  intermittent  up- 
heavals of  tha  land.  They  are  well  developso  round  the  great  lakes. 
Thus  in  ths  basin  of  Lake  Huron  deposits  of  fine  sand  and  clay  con- 
taining fresh-water  shells  rise  to  a  height  of  40  feet  or  more  above 
the  present  level  of  the  water,  and  run  Dae  k  from  tbe  shore  sometimes 
for  20  miles.  Regular  terraces,  •orr»-<i>aii  iing  to  former  water- 
levels  or  the  lake,  run  for  miles  along  the  shore*  at  heights  of  180, 
150,  and  200  feet.  Shingle  beaches  and  mounds  or  ridges,  exactly 
like  those  now  in  course  of  formation  along  the  exposed*  shores  of 
Lake  Huron,  can  bo  recognized  at  heights  of  60,  70,  and  100  feet. 
Unfossiliferous)  terraces  ocaur  abundantly  on  tho  margin  of  Lake 
Superior.  At  one  point  mentioned  by  Logan,  no  fewer  than  seven 
of  tk«*e  student  beaches  occur  at  intervals  up  to  a  height  of  331  feet 
above  the  present  level  of  the  lake.4  Most  of  the  rivers  are  bordered 
with  lines  of  terraces,  as  ia  the  well-known  example  or  the  Con- 
necticut valley  described  by  Hitchcock.  The  river*  are  believed  to 
havo  had  their  maximum  volume  at  the  beginning  of  tho  Terrace 
epoch,  swollen  doubtless  by  the  melting  of  the  still  existing  ice- 
sheets  and  snow-fields.  Their  work  consisted  partly  in  depositing 
fine  alluvium  or  loots  over  their  flood-plains,  partly  in  spooring  their 
4hfinn->ls  oat  of  the  Champlain  form  at  ions.  Greater  elevation 
towards  the  interior,  by  augmenting  their  slope,  increased  their 
excavating  power. 

Terraces  of  marine  origin  likewise  occnr  botih  on  the  coast  and 
far  inland.  On  tha  coast  of  Maine  they  occur  at  height*  of  1*0 
to  200  feet,  round  Like  Champlain  at  least  as  high  as  S0>9  feet,  and 
at  Montreal  nearly  Soo  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  sua.  In 
the  absence  of  organic  remains,  however,  it  h  not  slwoys  possible 
to  distinguish  between  tcrrnres  of  marine  origin  marking  former  sea - 
margins,  iw'l  tliose  left  by  the  retirement  of  rivers  and  lakes.  In 
the  Hay  <»f  Knndy  evidence  has  been  cited  by  Dawson  to  prove  sub- 
sidence, for  lie  ha»  observed  there  a,  submerged  forest  or  pins  and 
beech  lying  25  feet  below  hich-wntcr  mark.* 

4.  JCtstHt  and  /Y<A<sl»ric.  -Tbe  deposit*  in  this  group  are  essen- 


|  tially  tli*  same  with  those  in  Europe  ;  and,  as  in  that  continent  so 
in  America,  no  definite  lines  can  be  drawn  within  which  they  should 
bo  confined.  They  cannot  be  sharply  separated  from  tho  Terrace 
aeries,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  from  modern  accumulations,  on  th» 
other.  Besides  the  marshes,  peat  bogs,  and  other  organic  deposits 
which  beluag  to  an  early  period  ia  the  human  occupation  of  America, 
somo  of  the  younger  alluvia  of  ths  river-ralleys  and  lakes  can  no 
doubt  claim  a  high,  antiquity,  though  they  hare  not  supplied  the 
same  copious  evidence  of  early  man  whkh  gives  so  much  interest  to 
the  eorrexp'inding  European  formations.  Heaps  of  shells  or  edible 
specie*  occur  on  tho  coasts  of  Norm  8cotia,  Maine,  kc  The  large 
mound*  of  artificial  origin  in  the  Mississippi  valley  bato  ei  cited 
much  attention. 


PART  m-PHYSIOGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  geological  history  of  any 
country,  two  c 


ves.  We 
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underlie  the  surface,  and  to  ascertain  from  them  what  ha* 
been  the  march  of  events,  what  changes  in  geography  have 
successively  taken  place,  and  whut  races  of  plants  and 
animals  hare  come  and  gone.  The  gradual  geological 
evolution  of  tho  earth  has  been  sketched  to  the  foregoing 
|  puri  of  this  article.  But  besides  tbe  history  of  the  solid 
rocka  beneath  the  surface  of  the  laml,  there  is  that  of  the 
surface  itself.  Mountains  and  plain*,  valleys  and  ravines, 
cliff",  peaks,  passes,  lakes,  and  the  many  other  features  of 
a  country  demand  attention.  By  what  processes  have  theso 
varied  outlines  been  impressed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
globe  1  Are  they  of  different  ages,  and  if  so,  how  can  their 
history  be  ascertained  T 

The  branch  of  geological  inquiry  which  endeavours  to 
answer  these  questions  has  been  termed  Pfepingrnphy  or 
rhysiographicttl  Geology.  Its  investigations  evidently  de- 
mand an  acquaintance  with  Etrfttigraphical  Geology.  We 
must  be  able  to  trace  out  the  former  geographical  conditions 
of  the  globe  before  we  can  adequately  reason  on  the  origin 
of  those  now  existing.  Hence  the  consideration  of  this 
branch  of  the  subject  has  necessarily  been  reserved  for  this 
concluding  section. 

The  stratified  formations,  of  which  the  succession  and 
history  have  been  traced  in  tho  previous  pages,  were  chiefly 
laid  down  on  the  sea-floor  in  wide  horizontal  or  gently 
inclined  sheets.  They  have  since  been  upraised  into  land ; 
their  horirontalily  has  been  in  great  part  destroyed;  and  they 
have  been  enormously  wasted  by  denuding  ngetita.  In  con- 
sidering therefore  how  they  have  acquired  their  present  ex- 
ternal forms,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  effects  of  two  kinds 
of  forces,  one  acting  from  below,  the  other  on  the  surface. 

These  stratified  rocks  were,  on  tho  whole,  deposited  in 
shallow  water,  and  have  been  repeatedly  upraised  and 
denuded,  so  that  the  younger  have  been  formed  out  of  tho 
waste  of  tho  older.  They  have  their  modern  counterparts, 
not  in  the  deposits  of  tbe  great  ocean-basins,  but  in  those 
of  comparatively  shallow  seas.  Tbe  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  is. that  tho  present  continental  regions, 
through  many  local  oscillations,  have  existed  as  terrestrial 
ridges  from  a  remote  geological  antiquity,  and  that  the  ocean 
basins  in  like  manner  have,  on  the  whole,  retained  their 
Identity.  When  the  geologist  asks  himself  how  the  present 
distribution  of  sea  and  laud  is  to  be  accounted  for,  he  finds 
that  the  answer  to  the  question  goes  back  to  early  Palscnzoic 
times,  whence  he  can  in  some  cases  trace  the  gradual 
growth  of  a  continent  downward  through  the  long  cycles  of 
geological  time.  Bat  there  still  remains  tho  problem  to 
account  for  tbe  original  wrinkling  of  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
whereby  tho  present  great  ridges  and  hollows  were  produced. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  theso  inequalities  have 
been  produced  by  unequal  contraction  of  the  earths  mass, 
the  interior  contracting  more  than  the  outer  crust,  which 
must  therefore  havo  accommodated  itself  to  this  diminution 
of  diameter  by  undergoing  corrugation.    But  there  seems 
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to  have  been  some  original  distribution  of  materials  in  the 
globe  that  initiated  the  depressions  on  the  areas  which 
they  have  retained.  It  has  been  already  pointed  oat  (ante,  p. 
823]  that  the  natter  underlying  the  oceans  is  more  dense 
than  t!  -t  beneath  the  continents,  and  that,  partly  at  least, 
to  this  cmso  most  the  present  position  of  tho  oceans  bo 
attributed.  The  early  and  persistent  subsidence  of  these 
areas,  wjth  tho  consequent  increase  of  density,  seems  to  have 
determined  the  main  contours  of  the  earth's  surface. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  part  iv.,  the  reader 
will  understand  that  rocks  which  were  originally  horizontal, 
or  nearly  so,  have  been  crumpled  over  tracts  thousands  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  so  as  to  occupy  now  a  superficial 
area  greatly  less  than  that  which  they  originally  covered. 
It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  horizontally  compressed, 
aad  that  this  result  can  only  have  been  achieved  as  a  con- 
tequeuoe  of  the  subside:  co  of  such  a  curved  surface  as  that 
of  our  globe.  The  difficulty  of  explaining  these  corruga- 
tions on  tho  hypothesis  of  tho  contraction  of  a  solid  gJobo 
is  undoubtedly  great.  Mr  0.  Fisher,  indeed,  believes 
that  the  present  inequalities  of  contour  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face are  from  sixty-six  to  eleven  and  a  half  times  as  great 
as  they  would  have  been  bad  they  resulted  from  the  con- 
traction of  a  solid  globe ;  and  he  has  suggested  that  the  earth 
need  not  have  become  solid  throughout  simultaneously,  and 
consequently  may  have  been  considerably  larger  than  it  is 
now  at  the  time  when  a  solid  crust  was  first  formed.1 

The  geological  phenomena  long  ago  led  to  a  belief  in  the 
liquidity  of  the  earth's  interior.  Since  this  belief  has  been 
so  weightily  opposed  by  the  physical  arguments  already 
adduced  (ante,  p.  225),  geologists  have  endeavoured  to 
modify  it  in  such  a  way  as,  if  possible,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  physics,  while  at  tho  aamo  time  providing 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  corrugation  of  the  earth's 
crust.  Mr  Hopkins,  Professor  Dona,  Professor  Shaler,  and 
Mr  Fisher  have,  on  different  grounds,  advocated  the  ex- 
intones  of  a  fluid  or  viscous  substratum  beneath  the  crust, 
the  contraction  and  consolidation  of  which  produce  the 
corrugations  of  tho  rocks  and  of  tho  surface.  "The  increase 
of  temperature,"  says  Mr  Fisher,  "though  rapid  near  the 
surface,  becomes  less  and  loss  as  we  descend,  to  that,  if  the 
earth  were  once  wholly  melted,  tho  temperature  near  the 
centre  is  not  very  greatly  above  what  it  is  at  a  depth  which, 
compared  to  the  earth's  radius,  is  small  Consequently,  if 
it  requires  groat  pressure  to  solidify  the  materials  at  such 
a  temperature,  it  is  probable  that  the  melting  temperature 
may  be  reached  before  the  pressure  ia  sufficient  to  solidify." 
The  crust,  of  course,  must  be  able  to  sustain  itself  on  the  cor- 
rugated surface  of  the  supposed  viscous  layer  without  break- 
ing up  and  sinking.  The  same  writer  has  even  suggested 
that  the  observed  amount  of  corrugati an  is  more  than  can  be 
accounted  for  even  on  this  hypothesis,  and  that  the  shrink- 
ago  may  have  been  duo  not  merely  to  cooling,  but  to  tho 
escape  of  water  from  the  interior  in  the  form  of  the  super- 
heated steam  of  volcanic  vents.*  More  recently  Hcrr 
Siemens  has  been  led,  from  observations  made  in  May  1878 
at  Vesuvius,  to  conclude  that  vast  quantities  of  hydrogen 
gas,  or  combustible  compounds  of  hydrogen,  exist  in  the 
earth's  interior,  and  that  these,  rising  and  exploding  in  the 
tunnels  of  volcanoes,  give  rise  to  the  detonations  and  clouds 
of  steam.' 

Leaving  the  vexed  question  of  the  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior,  the  hypothesis  of  secular  cooling  and  contraction 
furnishes  a  natural  explanation  of  the  origin  of  tho  domin- 
ant elevations  and  depressions  of  the  surface,  and  of  the 
intense  crumpling  which  the  rocks  in  many  regions  have 
undergone.    Taking  009  as  the  coefficient  of  contraction 
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for  a  supposed  stratum  500  miles  thick,  lying  beneath  25 
miles  of  crust,  and  passing  from  a  fused  into  a  solid  et&ta, 
Mr  Fiahar  found  that  every  100  miles  measured  along  a 
great  circle  on  the  surface  would  have  been  one  mile  larger 
before  the  contraction,  and  that  this  might  produce  a  trian- 
gular elevation  of  u  26  square  miles  on  a  baso  of  100  miles, 
which  would  give  a  range  of  mountains  half  a  mile  high. 
If  only  50  mUes  out  of  the  hundred  went  disturbed,  the 
range  would  be  a  mile  high,  and  so  on.'  * 

The  effects  of  this  lateral  pressure  may  show  themselves 
either  in  broad  dome-like  elevations,  or  in  narrower  and 
loftier  ridges  of  mountain.    The  structure  of  the  crust  is  so 

I  complex,  and  the  resistance  offered  by  it  to  the  pressure  is 
consequently  so  varied,  that  abundant  cause  is  furnished  fee 

I  almost  any  diversity  to  the  forms  and  distribution  of  thd 
wrinkles  into  which  it  is  thrown.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  folds  have  tended  to  foltow  a  linear  direction.  In 
North  America,  from  early  geological  times,  they  have  kept 
on  tho  whole  on  the  lines  of  meridians.  In  the  Old  World, 
on  tho  contrary,  they  have  chosen  diverse  trends,  but  the 
lost  great  crumpling*— those  of  the  Alps,  Caucasus,  and 
the  great  mountain  ranges  of  central  Asia— have  risen  along 
parallels  of  latitude. 

Mountain  chains  most  therefore  bo  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  shrinkage  of  the  earth's  mass.  They  may  be  tho 
result  of  one  movement,  or  of  a  lung  succession  of  such 
movements.  Formed  on  lines  of  weakness  in  the  crust, 
they  have  again  and  again  given  relief  from  the  strain  of 
compression  by  undergoing  fresh  crumpling  and  upheaval 
The  successive  stages  of  uplift  are  usually  not  difficult  to 
trace.  The  chief  guide  is  supplied  by  unconformability,  as 
explained  on  p.  318.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
a  mountain  range  consists  of  upraised  Lower  Silurian 
rocks,  upon  the  upturned  and  denuded  edges  of  which  the 
Carboniferous  Limestone  lies  transgressivcly.  The  original 
upheaval  of  that  range  must  havo  taken  place  at  the 
period  of  geological  time  represented  by  the  interval 
between  the  Lower  Silurian  and  the  Carbonifcions  Lime- 
stone formations.  If,  in  following  the  range  along  its 
course,  we  found  at  last  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
also  highly  inclined  and  covered  unconformably  by  the 
Upper  Coal-measures,  we  should  know  that  a  second  uplift 
of  that  portion  of  the  ground  had  taken  place  between 
tho  time  of  the  Limestone  and  that  of  the  Upper  Coal- 
measures.  By  this  simple  and  obvious  kind  of  evidence 
the  relative  ages  of  different  mountain  chains  may  be  com- 
pared In  most  great  mountain-chains,  however,  the  roJca 
have  been  so  intensely  crumpled,  and  even  inverted,  that 
much  labour  may  be  required  before  their  true  relations  can 
be  determined 

The  Alps  offer  an  instructive  example  of  a  great  mountain  chain 
formed  bv  repeated  movements  during  a  Jong  succession  of  geoloid- 
cal  periods.  At  has  been  already  stated,  the  central  portions  of  the 
chain  consist  of  gneiss,  schists,  granite,  and  ether  crystalline  rocks, 
partly  referable  to  the  Arcbsjan  srriea,  but  many  of  which  appear  to 
be  metamorphosed  formations  of  Pelseoioic.  Secondary,  and  even  of 
older  Tertiaiy  age. 

It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  first  outlines  of  the  Alps  wert 
trawl  out  even  in  Archxan  time  %  and  that  after  submergence,  and 
the  deposit  of  Palrozoic  formations  along  their  flanks,  if  not  over 
most  of  their  lite,  they  were  rc-elcvated  into  land.  From  the  re- 
lations of  the  Mcsozoic  rocks  to  each  other,  wc  may  inf.  r  that 
several  renewed  uplifts  after  successive  denudations  took  pise*  before 
the  beginning  of  tho  Tertiary  formations.  A  Iarj.v  part  of  the  rnn^a 
was,  as  we  have  sees,  av.1  merged  during  the  Eocene  period  uu-ier 
the  waters  of  that  wide  sea  which  spreud  aercwf  the  cintre  of  the 
Old  World,  and  in  which  the  Kummuhtic  Limestone  an  J  Kly.'-.-h  were 
deposited.  But  «l>out  the  close  of  that  period  th'  pmni  upheaval 
took  place  to  winch  the  present  magnitude  of  the  tnuunhuEs  is> 
chiefly  due.  The  older  Tertiary  rocks,  pn  vkusly  boru-nui  utider 
tho  aeo,  were  raiiod  up  into  land,  eruaini-d,  d:  dor-.ic.-d,  inverted, 

I  tether  with  a"  the  older  formations  of  the  eh-! in.    So  itiienw  v 
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that  they  were  converted  Into  rocks  u  hard  and  crystalline  as  many 
of  tho  Paleozoic  dim,  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that  the  enduring 
materials  out  of  which  to  many  of  the  mountains,  cliffs,  and  pdo- 
naclea  of  the  Alps  have  been  formed  are  of  do  higher  geological  an- 
tiquity than  the  London  Clay  and  other  soft  Eocene  deposits  of  the 
■oath  of  England.  After  the  paroxysm  of  cloration  had  ended,  one 
or  more  large  lakes  were  formed  along  the  northern  base  of  the 
mountains.  In  these  holloas  the  Swiss  molasse  accumulated  to  a 
depth  of  more  than  6000  feet— a  great  pilo  of  slowly  formed  gravels, 
sarnie,  and  clays. .  That  the  sea  gained  occasional  access  to  the  region 
is  shown  by  the  interpolation  of  bauds  containing  marine  organisms, 
as  already  stated  (ante,  p.  3(3).  Hot  improbably  a  gradual  aub- 
■idence  of  the  region  was  going  on  during  the  formation  of  the 
molasse.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period  another  great 
epoch  of  mountain-making  was  ushered  in.  The  lakes  disappeared, 
ami  their  thick  sediments  were  thrust  up  into  large,  broken,  moun- 
tain mosses.  The  Uighi,  Kossberg,  and  other  prominent  height* 
along  the  northern  flaak  of  the  Alps  are  formed  of  these  upturned 
lacustrine  deposits.  Since  that  great  movement  no  paroxysm 
seems  to  havo  affected  the  Alpine  region.  Ceaseless  changes, 
indeed,  have  been  in  progress,  but  they  have  been  due  not  so  much 
to  subterranean  causes  as  to  those  subaerial  forces  which  are  still  so 
active. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  •  continent  dnnng  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods  has  been  admirably  worked  out  for  North 
America  by  Dans,  King.  Haydeo,  Newberry,  Powell,  Dawson,  and 
others.  The  general  character  of  the  structure  is  extreme  sim- 
plicity, aa  com  pa  rod  with  that  of  the  Old  World.  In  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  for  example,  while  the  PaUeozoic  formations  lio 
nnconformabTy  upon  the  Archman  gneiss,  there  is,  according  to  King, 
a  regular  conformable  sequence  from  the  Lower  Silurian  to  the 
Jurassto  rocks.  During  the  enormous  interval  of  time  represented 
by  these  massivo  formations  what  is  now  the  axis  of  the  continent 
remained  undisturbed  save  by  a  gentle  and  protracted  subsidence. 
In  the  great  depression  thus  produced  all  the  Paleozoic  and  a  great 
part  of  tho  Mcsozoio  rocks  rere  accumulated.  At  tho  close  of  the 
Jurassic  period  the  first  great  upheavals  took  place.  Two  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains, —the  Sierra  Nevada  (now  with  summits  more 
than  14,000  feet  high,  and  the  Wahsatcb, — 400  mites  apart,  wen 
pashed  up  from  the  great  subsiding  area.  These  movements  were 
followed  by  a  prolonged  subsidence,  during  which  Cretaceous  sedi- 
ments accumulated  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  to  a  depth  of 
9000  feet  or  more.  Then  came  another  vast  uplift,  whereby  the 
Cretaceous  sediments  were  elevated  into  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
and  a  parallel  coast-range  was  formed  fronting  the  Pacific.  Intense 
metamorphhm  of  tho  Cretaceous  rocks  is  stated  to  bare  taken 
place.  During  the  Tertiary  ages  ths  Rocky  Mountains  w%ro  peitna- 
.aently  raised  above  the  sea,  and  gradually  elevated  to  their  pr<-vii! 
height.  Vait  lakes  existed  among  them,  in  which,  as  in  the 
Miocene  basins  of  the  Alps,  enormous  masses  of  sediment  accumu- 
lated. Tho  slopes  of  the  land  were  clothed  with  an  abundant  vege- 
tation, in  which,  as  already  stated  (anU,  p.  366),  we  may  trace  the 
ancestors  of  many  of  the  living  trees  of  North  America.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  the  later  phases  of  this  history  was  the 
outpouring  of  great  floods  of  trachyte  and  other  lavas  from  many 
points  and  'assures  over  a  vast  space  of  ths  Rocky  Mountains.  In 
the  Snake  River  region  these  luvoe  have  a  depth  of  700  to  1000 
feet,  over  an  area  300  miles  in  breadth. 

These  examples  show  that  the  elevation  of  mountaiua 
has  been  occasional  and,  so  to  apeak,  paroxysmal.  Long 
intervals  elapsed  when  a  slow  subsidence  took  place,  but  at 
last  a  point  was  reached  when  tho  descending  crust,  unable 
any  longer  to  withstand  tho  accumulated  lateral  pressure, 
was  forced  to  find  relief  by  rising  into  mountain  ridges. 
With  this  effort  the  clevatory  movements  ceased.  They 
were  followed  either  by  a  stationary  period,  or  more  usually 
by  a  renewal  of  the  gradual  depression,  until  eventually 
relief  was  again  obtained  by  upheaval,  sometimes  along  now 
lines,  but  often  on  thoso  which  had  previously  been  used. 

Wo  see  also  how,  by  such  enormous  compression,  the 
rocks  should  have  acquired  a  cleavage  structure'  (ante, 
t>.  306).  Soft  clays  have  been  squeezed  and  folded  till 
they  havo  become  hard  fissile  slates.  So  intense  have  been 
the  corrugation  and  compression  that  tho  strata  have  under- 
gone a  chomical  rearrangement  of  their  particles;  tbey 
have  been  "  metamorphosed"  or  changed  into  schists  and 
giiobaos,  if  indeed  some  portions  of  them  have  not  been 
actually  fused  and  intruded  into  the  surrounding  masses  as 
igneous  rocks. 

The  consideration  of  these  changes  enables  ns  to  realize 
why  the  strata  of  a  great  mountain  chain  should  rise  into 
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Bteeper  folda  as  they  are  traced  away  from  the  plains,  on  til 
they  are  found  at  last  folded  back  upon  themselves,  atut 
the  older  are  made  to  overlie  the  younger.  Instead  of  oven 
lying  the  central  and  more  ancient  masses  of  the  range,  they 
seem  really  to  dip  into  and  under  them,  so  that  a  section 
across  the  region  might  convey  the  impression  of  a  great 
syncline  instead  of  a  great  and  complicated  anticline.  This) 
fan-shaped  arrangement  of  the  rocks  may  be  observed  even 
in  the  single  mountains  of  a  great  chain.  Mount  Blanc 
a  familiar  example. 

Another  piece  of  geological  structure  is  sometimes  brought 
vividly  before  us  by  the  examination  of  these  regions  **f 
disturbance  Not  only  have  the  rocks  been  crumpled  ard 
inverted ;  they  have  likewise  been  traversed  by  great  dis- 
locations. Those  on  one  Bide  of  a  fissure  have  been  pushed 
bodily  over  those  on  the  other  side,  or  they  have  experienced 
a  vertical  displacement  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
feet  As  a  ruIe,howover,dislocations  are  more  easily  trawd, 
if  they  are  not  also  larger  and  more  numerous,  among  the 
low  grounds  than  among  the  mountains.  One  of  the  moat 
remarkable  and  important  faults  in  Europe  is  that  which 
bounds  the  Houthnrn  edge  of  tho  Belgian  cocil-fitdd.  It  can 
be  traced  across  Belgium,  has  recently  been  detected  in  the 
Bonlonoais  (ante,  p.  350,  note),  and  may  not  improbably  run 
beneath  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  south  of 
England  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  faults  which  have  • 
vertical  displacement  of  many  thousands  of  feet  produce 
little  or  no  effect  upon  tho  surface.  The  great  Belgian  fauH, 
for  example,  is  crossed  by  the  valleys  of  tho  Meuse.and  other 
northerly-flowing  streams.  Yet  so  indistinctly  is  it  marked 
in  the  Meuse  valley  tltat  no  one  would  suspect  its  existence 
from  any  peculiarity  in  the  general  form  of  tho  ground,  and 
even  an  experienced  geologist,  until  ho  had  learned  the 
structure  of  the  district,  would  scarcely  detect  any  fault  at 
alL 

With  the  fractures  along  mountain  chains  we  may  connect 
thobotBP  rings  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  these  regions. 
But  the  most  important  connexion  with  the  heated  interior 
is  that  established  by  volcanic  vents.  The  theory  of  secular 
contraction,  while  affording  a  rational  explanation  of  Uw 
origin  of  the  great  terrestrial  ridges,  serves  at  the  same  time 
to  show  why  volcanoes  should  bo  frequently  rise  along  these 
ridges  (nitfe,  p.  254).  The  elevation  of  the  crust,  by 
diminishing  tho  pressure  on  the  parts  beneath  the  upraised 
tracts,  permits  them  to  assume  a  liquid  condition,  and  to 
rise  within  reach  of  the  surface  when,  driven  upwards  by 
the  expansion  of  superheated  vapours,  they  are  ejected  in 
the  form  of  lava  or  ashes. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  present  contours  of  the 
earth's  surface  must  be  duo  in  large  measure  to  the  effects 
of  the  contraction  of  a  cooling  globe.  The  crust  has  been 
repeatedly  corrugated,  sometimes  suffering  sudden  and 
paroxysmal  shocks,  at  other  times  undergoing  slow  and  long- 
continued  upheaval  and  depression. 

But  these  subterranean  movements  form  only  one  phase 
of  tho  operations  by  which  the  outlines  of  the  land  have 
been  produced.  They  have  ridged  up  the  solid  crust  above 
the  soa-level,  and  have  thus  given  rise  to  land,  but  the  land 
as  we  now  see  it  has  acquired  its  features  from  the  prolonged 
and  varied  action  of  the  epigene  agents  upon  rocks  of  very 
varied  heights  and  powers  of  resistance. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  a  whole,  the  land  suffers  ceaseless 
erosion  from  the  time  that  it  appears  above  water.  It  b 
likewise  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  materials  composing 
most  of  the  rocks  of  the  land,  that  they  have  been  derived 
from  old  denudations  of  the  same  kind  And  thus,  side 
by  side  with  the  various  upheavals  and  subsidences,  there 
has  been  a  continuous  removal  of  materials  from  the  land, 
and  an  equally  persistent  deposit  of  these  materials  under 
water,  and  consequent  growth  of  new  rocks. 
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This  degradation  of  the  surface  may  be  aptly  compared 
to  a  process  of  sculpturing,  which  begins  as  soon  as  the  land 
emerges  from  the  sea,  and  never  ceases  so  long  as  any  por- 
tion of  the  land  remains  above'  water.  Tha  implements 
employed  by  nature  in  this  great  work  are  those  epigene 
forces  whose  operations  have  already  been  described.  Each 
of  them,  like  a  special  kind  of  graving  tool,  produces  its 
own  characteristic  impress  on  the  land.  The  work  of  rain, 
of  frost,  of  rivers,  of  glaciers,  can  be  readily  discriminated, 
though  they  all  combine  harmoniously  towards  the  achieve- 
ment of  their  one  common  task.  Henco  the  present  con- 
tours of  the  land  must  depend  partly  (1)  on  the  vigour  with 
which  the  several  epigene  agents  perform  their  work  of 
erosion,  (2)  on  the  original  configuration  of  the  ground, 
and  tho  influence  it  may  have  had  in  guiding  the  opera- 
tions of  these  agents,  and  (3)  on  the  varying  structure  and 
powers  of  resistance  possessed  by  the  rocks. 

1.  Taking  a  broad  view  of  denudation,  we  may  conveni- 
ently group  together  the  action  of  air,  frost,  springs,  rivers, 
glaciers,  and  the  other  agents  which  wear  down  the  surface 
of  the  land,  under  the  one  common  designation  of  subaorjal, 
and  that  of  the  sea  as  marine.  The  general  results  of  sub- 
aerial  action  are — to  furrow  and  channel  the  land,  to  erode 
valleys,  to.  sharpen  and  splinter  the  ridges  of  mountains, 
and  thus,  while  roughening,  to  lower  the  general  surface 
and  carry  oat  the  detritus  to  tho  sea.  The  action  of  the 
■ea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  plane  down  the  land  to  the 
level  at  which  the  influence  of  breakers  and  ground-swell 
ceases  to  have  any  erosive  effect ;  the  flat  platform,  so  often 
visible  between  tide-niark3  on  a  rocky  exposed  coast-line, 
ta  an  impressive-  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  marine 
denudation.  The  combined  result  of  subaerial  and  marine 
action,  if  unimpeded  by  any  subterranean  movement,  would 
evidently  be  to  reduce  the  land  to  one  general  level  under 
the  sea.  For,  except  in  that  upper  marginal  tone  whero 
the  waves  and  tidal  currents  play,  tho  waters  of  the  ocoan 
protec  t  the  solid  rocks  which  they  cover.  And  the  rocks 
indeed  can  find  no  permanent  protection  anywhere  else. 
But  to  reduce  a  largo  area  of  land  such  as  a  continent  to 
the  condition  of  a  submarine  plain,  would  require  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  seems  to  have  elapsed  between  two 
epochs  of  upheaval.  Traces  of  ancient  plains  of  marine  de- 
nudation are  to  bo  met  with  in  Scandinavia  and  in  Scotland, 
on  but  a  comparatively  small  scale,  as  if  there  hail  been  time 
for  only  a  narrow  platform  to  be  formed  before  the  next 
paroxysm  of  contraction  and  uplift  completely  renovated 
she  geography  of  the  region. 

Instead  of  trying  to  estimate  how  much  work  is  done  by 
each  of  the  subaerial  agents  in  eroding  tho  land,  we  gain  a 
l  more  impressive  idea  of  tho  reality  and  magnitude 
'  work  as  a  whole  by  treating  their  operations  as  one 
peat  process,  the  offects  of  which  can  be  actually  measured. 
The  true  gauge  of  the  present  yearly  waste  of  the  surface 
of  the  land  is  furnished  by  the  amount  of  mineral  matter 
carried  every  year  into  the  sea  by  rivers.  This  mineral 
matter  is  partly  in  mechanical  suspension,  partly  in  chemical 
solution,  and  ia  to  no  small  extent  pushed  in  the  form  of 
shingle  and  sand  along  tho  bottoms  of  the  streams.  Some 
data  respecting  its  amount  have  been  already  given  (ante, 
pp.  274,  278).  If  we  take  the  ratios  furnished  by  the 
Mississippi  as  a  fair  average,  which,  from  the  vast  area  and 
varied  climatal  and  geographical  characters  of  tho  region 
drained  by  that  river,  they  probably  are,  then  wo  learn  that 
ro^gth  of  a  foot  is  worn  away  from  the  general  surface  of 
tho  land  every  year.  At  this  rate,  if  tho  present  erosion 
1  be  sustain  ' 
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aed,  the  whole  American  continent,  of  which, 
tiding  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  height  is  748  feet,  would 
down  to  the  sea-level  in  about  4  J  millions  of  years 
— n  comparatively  short  period  in  geological  chronology. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  denudation  is  not  equally 


distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land, 
of  a  foot  is  the  mean  rate  from  the  whole  surface,  then  some 
parts,  including  the  more  level  grounds,  must  lose  very 
much  less  than  that  amount,  while  other  parts,  such  as  the 
slopes  and  valleys,  must  lose  very  much  more.  Tho  pro- 
portions between  these  extremes  must  continually  vary 
throughout  every  country,  according  to  augle  of  declivity, 
nature  of  surface,  amount  and  distribution  of  rainfall,  and 
whether  tho  rain  is  spread  over  the  year  or  concentrated 
into  a  short  period. 

The  proportion  between  the  area  covered  by  the  more 
level  ground  of  a  country,  where  the  rate  of  dcundation  is 
least,  and  that  of  the  declivities,  valleys,  and  stream  chan- 
nels, where  that  rate  is  greatest,  tiay  bo  assumed  as  nine  to 
one.  The  extent  of  the  annual  waste  maybe  further  taken 
to  be  nine  times  greater  over  the  latter  than  ovor  the  former, 
so  that,  while  the  moro  level  parts  of  the  surfaco  havo  been 
lowered  1  foot,  the  valleys  have  lost  9  feet.  Taking  tho 
mean  rates  of  waste  over  tho  whole  area  to  be  ro\nstn  °' 
a  foot  per  annum  we  find  that  on  these  data  the  annual  loss 
amounts  to  Jths  of  a  foot  from  the  flatter  grounds  and  5 
feet  from  the  valleys  in  C0O0  This  is  equal  to  a  loss 

of  1  foot  from  the  former  in  10,800  years  and  from  the 
later  in  1200  years,  or  to  j'jth  of  an  inch  from  the  one  in 
75  and  from  tho  other  in  8 J  years.  At  this  rate  of  erosion, 
a  valley  1000  feet  deep  may  be  excavated  in  1,200,000 
years.  These  estimates  are  only  approximations  to  the 
truth,  but  they  are  valuable  in  directing  attention  to  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  apparently  insiguificant  subaerial  denuda- 
tion now  in  progress.  Any  other  estimate*  of  the  relative 
amount  of  material  worn  away  from  the  different  parts 
the  surface  may  be  taken,  but  the  mean  annual  loss  fn 


tho  wholo  area,  as  ascertained  by  the  river  discharge,  re- 
mains unaffected.  If  we  represent  too  largo  an  amount  a* 
removed  from  the  valleys  we  diminish  the  loss  from  the 
open  country,  or  if  we  make  the  contingent  derived  froru 
the  latter  too  great  we  lessen  that  from  the  former. 

2.  From  this  reasoning  it  follows  that,  apart  altogether 
from  irregularities  of  surface  due  to  inequalities  of  upheaval, 
every  area  of  land  exposed  to  ordinary  subaerial  action 
must,  in  the  end,  bo  channeled  into  a  system  of  valleys. 
Ev*u  a  smooth  featureless  tract  elevated  uniformly  above 
the  sea  would  eventually  be  widely  and  deeply  eroded. 
Nor  would  this  require  a  long  geological  periud,  for,  at 
the  present  rate  of  waste-in  the  Mississippi  basin,  valleys 
800  feet  might  be  carved  out  in  a  million  year*.  Un- 
doubtedly the  original  features  superinduced  by  subter- 
ranean action  would  guide  and  modify  the  operations  of 
running  water,  though  their  influence  would  certainly  wane 
as  the  features  themselves  slowly  disappeared.  In  no  oase 
probably  would  the  aboriginal  contour  remain  through  a 
succession  of  geological  periods.  Traces  of  it  might  stUl  be 
discernible,  but  they  would  be  well-nigh  effaced  by  the  new 
outlines  produced  by  the  superficial  agents.  In  the  vast 
tablelands  of  Colorado  and  the  other  western  territories  of 
the  United  States  an  impressive  picture  is  visible  of  the 
results  of  mere  subaerial  erosion  on  undisturbed  and  nearly 
level  strata.  Systems  of  stream-courses  and  valleys,  river 
gorges  unexampled  elsewhere  in  tho  world  for  depth  an. I 
length,  vast  winding  lines  of  escarpment,  like  ranges  of  t>ea- 
cliffij,  terraced  slopes  rising  from  plateau  to  plateau,  bur 
buttresses  and  solitary  stacks  standing  like  islands  out  i  f 
tho  plains,  great  mountain  masses  towering  into  picturesque 
peaks  and  pinnacles  cleft  by  innumerable  gullies,  yet  every- 
where marked  by  the  parallel  bars  of  the  horizontal  strata 
out  of  which  they  have  been  carved — these  are  the  orderly 
symmetrical  characteristics  of  a  country  where  the  scenery 
is  duo  entirely  to  the  action  of  subaerial  agents  on  the  ono 
hand  and  the  varying  resistance  of  perfectly  regular  stralilic*! 
rocks  on  tho  other.    The  Alps,  on  the  contrary,  present  en 
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instructive  example  of  the  kind  of  scenery  that  arises  where 
s  muss  of  high  ground  has  resulted  from  tho  intense  cur 
rugation  and  upheaval  of  a  complicated  series  i>r  stratified 
and  cryataliino  nicks,  subsequently  fur  a  vast  period  carved 
by  rain,  frost,  springs,  and  glaciers.  We  see  how,  on  the 
outer  flanks  of  those  mountains  among  tho  ridges  of  the 
Jura,  the  strata  begin  to  undulate  in  long  wave  like  ridges, 
and  how,  as  wo  enter  the  main  chain,  tho  undulations 
assume  a  more  gigantic  tumultuous  character,  until,  along 
the  central  heights,  tho  mountains  lift  themselves  towards 
the  *ky  like  the  atorm-ewept  crests  of  vast  earth  billows. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  ground  suggests  intense  commotion. 
Where  the  strata  appear  along  the  cliffs  or  slopes  they  may 
often  be  seen  twisted  and  crumpled  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Out  of  this  complicated  mass  of  material  the  sub- 
aerial  forces  have  buen  ceaselessly  at  work  sinco  its  first 
elevation.  They  have  cut  out  valleys,  sometimes  along  the 
original  depressions,  somotimes  down  the  slopes.  They 
have  eroded  lake-basins,  dug  out  corrios  or  cirques,  notched 
and  furrowed  the  ridges,  spliutered  the  crests,  and  have  left 
no  part  of  the  original  surface  unmodified.  But  tbey  have 
not  effaced  all  traces  of  tho  convulsions  by  which  the  Alps 
were  upheaved. 

3.  The  details  of  the  sculpture  of  the  land  have  mainly 
depended  on  the  nature  of  the  materials  on  which  nature's 
erosive  tools  have  bffen  employed.  The  joints  by  which  all 
rocks  are  traversed  have  served  as  dominant  lines  along 
which  tho  rain  has  filtered,  and  the  springs  have  risen,  and 
the  frost  wedges  have  been  driven.  On  the  high  bare 
scarps  of  a  high  mountain  the  inner  structure  of  the  mass 
is  laid  open,  and  there  the  system  of  joints  is  seen  to  have 
determined  the  lines  of  crest,  the  vertical  walls  of  cliff  and 
precipice,  the  forms  of  buttress  and  recess,  the  position  of 
cleft  and  chasm,  the  outline  of  spire  and  pinnacle.  On  tho 
lower  elopes,  even  under  the  tapestry  of  verdure  which 
nature  delights  to  hang  where  she  can  over  her  naked  rocks, 
we  may  detect  tho  name  pervading  influence  of  the  joints 
upon  the  forms  assumed  by  ravines  and  crags.  Each  kind 
of  rock,  too,  gives  rise  to  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
scenery.  The  massive  crystalline  rocks,  such  as  granite, 
yield  each  in  its  own  fashion  to  the  resistless  attacks  of  the 
orces.  They  are  broadly  marked  off  from  tlie 
I  rocks  in  which  the  parallel  bands  of  the  bedding 
form  a  loading  feature  in  every  cliff  and  bare  mountain  slope. 
Among  the  latter  rocks  also  very  distinctive  types  of  surface 
may  be  observed.  A  range  of  sandstone  hills,  for  example, 
presents  a  marked  contrast  to  one  of  limestone. 

In  the  physiography  of  any  region,  the  mountains  are 
the  dominant  features.  A  true  mountain  chain  consists  of 
rocks  which  have  been  crumpled  and  pushed  up  in  the 
manner  already  described.  But  ranges  of  hills  almost 
mountainous  in  their  bulk  may  be  formed  by  the  gradual 
erosion  of  valleys  out  of  a  mass  of  original  high  ground. 
In  this  way  some  ancient  tablelands,  those  of  Norway  and 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  example,  have  been  so 
channeled  by  deep  fjords  and  glens  that  they  now  consist 
of  massivo  rugged  hills,  either  isolated  or  connected  along 
tho  flanks.  The  forms  of  tho  valleys  thus  eroded  have  been 
governed  partly  by  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
rocks,  and  partly  by  the  relative  potency  of  the  different 
denuding  agents.  Whoro  the  influence  of  rain  and  frost 
has  been  slight,  and  the  streams,  supplied  from  distant 
sources,  have  had  sufficient  declivity,  deep,  narrow,  precipi- 
tous ravines  or  gorges  have  been  excavated.  The  canons 
of  the  Colorado  arc  a  magnificent  example  of  this  result. 
Where,  on  the  other  hand,  ordinary  atmospheric  action  has 
been  more  rapid,  the  sides  of  tho  rivor  channels  have  been 
attacked,  and  open  sloping  glens  and  valleys  have  been  hol- 
bwed  out  A  gorge  or  defile  is  usually  due  to  the  action  of 
a  waterfall,  which,  beginniug  with  some  abrupt  declivity  or 


precipice  in  the  course  of  tho  river  when  it  first  commenced 
to  flow,  or  caused  by  some  hard  rock  crossing  the  channel, 
has  eaten  its  way  backward,  as  already  explained  (pi  276). 

Lakes  may  have  been  formed  in  several  ways.  1.  By 
subterranean  movements  as,  for  example,  during  those  which 
gave  rise  to  mountain  chains.  But  these  hollows,  unless 
continually  deepened  by  subsequent  movements  of  a  similar 
nature  would  bo  filled  up  by  the  sediment  continually 
washed  into  them  from  the  adjoining  slopes.  The  numer- 
ous lakes  in  such  'a  mountain  system  as  the  Alps  cannot  be 
due  merely  to  this  cause,  unless  we  suppose  the  upheaval 
of  tho  mountains  to  have  been  geologically  quite  recent,  or 
that  subsidence  must  take  place  continuously  or  periodically 
below  each  independent  basin.  But  there  is  evidence  that 
the  upheaval  of  the  lakes  is  not  of  recent  date,  while  the 
idea  of  perpetuating  lakes  by  continual  subsidence  would 
demand,  not  in  the  Alps  merely,  but  all  over  the  northern 
hemisphere  where  lakes  are  so  abundant,  an  amount  of  sub- 
terranean movement  of  which,  if  it  really  existed,  there 
would  assuredly  be  plenty  of  other  evidence.  2.  By  irregu- 
larities in  the  deposition  of  superficial  accumulations  prior 
to  the  elevation  of  the  land  or  during  the  disappearance  of 
the  ice-sheet.  The  -  numerous  tarns  and  lakes  enclosed 
within  mounds  and  ridges  of  drift-clay  and  gravel  are  ex- 
amples. 3.  By  the  accumulation  of  a  barrier  across  the 
channel  of  a  stream  and  the  consequent  ponding  back  of  the 
water.  This  may  be  done,  for  instance,  by  a  landslip,  by 
the  advance  of  a  glacier  across  a  valley,  or  by  the  throwing 
up  of  a  bank  by  the  sea  across  the  mouth  of  a  river.  4. 
By  erosion/  The  only  agent  capable  of  excavating  hollows 
out  of  the  solid  rock  such  as  might  form  lake-basins  is 
glacier-ice  (ante,  p.  282).  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  of  which 
the  significance  may  now  be  seen,  that  the  innumerable  lako- 
basins  of  the  northern  hemisphere  lie  on  surfaces  of  intensely 
ice-worn  rock.  The  stria  can  be  seen  on  the  smoother 
rock-surfaces  slipping  into  the  water  on  all  sides.'  These 
striss  were  produced  by  ice  moving  over  the  rock.  If  the 
ice  could,  as  the  strife  prove,  descend  into  the  rock-basins 
and  mount  up  the  farther  side,  smoothing  and  striating  the 
rock  as  it  went,  it  could  erode  the  basins.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  convey  in  words  an  adequate  conception  of  the 
enormous  extent  to  which  the  north  of  Europe  and  North 
America  hat  had  its  surfaco  ground  down  by  ice.  The 
ordinary  rough  surfaces  produced  by  atmospheric  disintegra- 
tion have  been  replaced  by  a  peculiar  flowing  contour  which 
is  traceable  even  to  below  the  sea-level. 

In  the  general  subaeriar  denudation  of  a  country,  innu- 
merable minor  features  are  worked  out  as  the  structure  of 
the  rocks  controls  tho  operations  of  the  eroding  agents. 
Thus,  among  comparatively  undisturbed  strata,  a  hard  bed 
resting  upon  others  of  a  softer  kind  is  apt  to  form  along  its 
outcrop  a  line  of  cliff  or  escarpment.  Though  a  long  rai 
of  such  cliffs  resembles  a  coast  'that  lias  been  worn  by 
sea,  it  may  be  entirely  due  to  mere  atmospheric 
Again,  the  more  resisting  portions  of  a  rock  may  be  seen 
projecting  as  crags  or  knolls.  An  igneous  mass  will  stand 
out  as  a  bold  hill  from  amidst  tho  more  decomposable  strata 
through  which  it  has  risen.  These  features,  often  s» 
marked  on  the  lower  grounds,  attain  their  most  conspicuous 
development  among  the  higher  and  barer  parts  of  1 1 ■  ■  * 
mountains,  where  subaerial  disintegration  is  most  rapid. 
The  torrents  tear  out  deep  gullies  from  the  sides  of  the 
declivities.  Corrios  are  scooped  ont  on  the  one  hand,  ond 
naked  precipices  are  left  on  the  other.  The  harder  bands 
of  rock  project  as  massive  ribs  down  the  slopes,  shoot  up 
into  prominent  aifptillet,  or  give  to  the  summits  tie  notched 
saw-liko  outlines  they  so  often  present.. 

Tablelands  may  sometimes  arise  from  the  abrasion  of  hard 
rocks  and  the  production  of  a  level  plain  by  the  action  of 
the  sco,  or  rather  of  that  action  combined  with  the  previous 
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degradation  of  the-  land  by  subaerial  waste.  Bat  most  of 
the  great  tablelands  of  the  globe  seem  to  be  platforms  of 
little-disturbed  strata  which  have  been  upraised  bodily  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  No  sooner,  however,  are  they  placed 
in  that  position  than  they  are  attacked  by  running  water, 
and  begin  to  be  hollowed  out  into  systems  of  valleys.  As 
the  valleys  sink,  the  platforms  between  them  grow  into 
narrower  and  more  definite  ridges,  until  eventually  the 
level  tableland  is  converted  iuto  a  complicated  network  of 
hills  and  valleys,  wherein,  nevertheless,  tbe  key  to  the  wholo 
arrangement  is  furnished  by  a  knowledge  of  the  disposition 
nnd  effects  of  the  flow  of  water.  The  examples  of  this 
process  brought  to  light  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Nevada, 
nnd  the  other  western  territories,  by  Newberry,  King, 
Hayden,  Powell,  and  other  explorers,  are  among  tbe  most 
atriking  monuments  of  geological  operations  in  thn  world, 
The  materials  worn  from  the  surfaco  of  the  higher  are 
spread  out  over  the  lower  grounds.  We  have  already  traced 
how  streams  at  once  begin  to  drop  their  freight  of  sediment 


when,  by  tbe  lessening  of  their  declivity,  their  carrying 
power  is  duniaished  (p.  276-7).  Tbe  great  plains  of  the 
earth's  surface  are  due  to  this  deposit  of  gravel,  sand,  and 
loam.  They  are  thus  monuments  at  once  of  the  destructive 
and  reproductive  processes  which  have  been  in  progress  un- 

i  ceasingly  since  the  first  land  rose  above  the  sea  and  the  firit 
shower  of  rain  fell  Every  pebble  and  particle  of  their  soil, 
once  part  of  the  distant  mountains,  has  travelled  slowly  and 

[  fitfully  downward.  Again  and  again  have  these  materials 
been  shifted,  %ver  moving  downward  and  sea  ward.  For 
centuries,  perhaps,  they  have  taken  their  share  in  the  fer- 
tility of  the  plains  and  have  ministered  to  tho  necessities  of 
flower  and  tree,  of  the  bird  of  the  air,  the  beast  of  the  field, 
and  of  man  himself.  But  their  destiny  is  still  the  great 
ocean.  In  tliat  bourne  atone  can  they  find  undisturbed 
repose,  and  there,  slowly  accumulating  in  massive  beds,  they 
will  remain  until,  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  renewed  upheaval 
shall  raise  them  into  future  land,  there  once  more  to  pass 
through  the  same  cycle  of  change.  /*.  qk\ 
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r ART  L — PURE  GEOMETRY. 


GEOMETRY  has  been  divided  since  the  time  of  Euclid 
into  an  "elementary"  and  a  "higher"  part  The 
contents  and  limita  of  the  former  have  been  fixed  by 
Enclid's  ElemenU.  The  latter  included  at  the  time  of 
the  Greek  mathematicians  principally  tho  properties  of  the 
oonie  sections  and  of  a  few  other  curves.  The  methods  used 
in  both  were  essentially  the  same  These  began  to  be  re- 
placed during  the  17th  century  by  more  powerful  methods, 
invented  by  Roberval,  Pascal,  Dcsargucs,  and  others.  But 
tho  impetus  which  higher  geometry  received  in  their  works 
" ,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  of 
w  calculus  to  which  these  gave  rise 
the  attention  of  mathematicians  almost  ex- 
clusively, nntil  Monge,  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
ro-catabliahcd  "pure"  as  distinguished  from  Dcscartes's 
"coordinate"  (or  analytical)  geometry.  Since  then  the 
purely  geometrical  methods  have  been  continuously  ex- 
tended, especially  by  Ponoelet,  Steiner,  Von  Staudt,  and 
Cremona,  and  iu  England  by  Hirst  and  Henry  Smith,  to 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  leading  names. 

Whilst  higher  geometry  thus  mado  most  rapid  progress, 
the  elementary  part  remained  almost  unaltered.  It  has 
been  taught  up  to  tho  present  day  on  the  basis  of  Euclid's 
Elements,  tho  latter  being  oithor  used  directly  as  a  text- 
book (in  England),  or  being  replaced  (in  most  parte  of  the 
Continent)  by  text-books  which  are  ■  essentially  Euclid's 
ElemenU  rewritten, .with  a  few  additions  about  the  men- 
suration of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere,  Only 
within  a  very  recent  period  have  attempts  been  made  to 
change  the  character  of  the  elementary  part  by  introducing 
some  of  the  modern  methods. 

We  shall  give  in  this  article — first,  a  survey  of  elemen- 
tary geometry  as  contained  in  Euclid's  ElemenU,  and  then, 
in  form  of  an  independent  treatise,  an  introduction  to 
higher  geometry,  based  on  modern  methods.  In  the 
former  part  we  shall  suppose  that  a  copy  of  Euclid's 
ElemenU  is  in  the  hands  of  the  reader,  so  that  we  may 
dispense,  as  a  rule,  with  giving  proofs  or  drawing  figures, 
We  thus  shall  give  only  the  contents  of  his  propositions 
grouped  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their  connexion, 
and  often  expressed  in  woixis  which  differ  from  the  verbal 
translation  in  order  to  make  their  meaning  clear.  It  will 
make,  little  difference  which  of  the  many  English  editions 
of  Enclid's  ElemenU  the  reader  takes.  Of  these  we  may 
mention  Simeon's/  Potto's,  and  Todhunter's, 

Sscnoif  L — Elkhhstart  ob  Eocudujj  Gbohbtrt. 
The  Axioms. 

4  1.  The  object  of  geometry  is  to  investigate  the  proper- 
ties of  space.  The  first  step  must  consist  in  establishing 
those  fundamental  properties  from  which  all  others  follow 
by  processes  of  deductive  reasoning.  They  are  laid  down 
in  the  Axioms,  and  these  ought  to  form  such  a  system  that 
nothing  need  be  added  to  them  in  order  fully  to  charac- 
terize space,  and  that  nothing  may  bo  left  out  without  mak- 
ing the  system  incomplete.  They  must,  in  fact,  completely 
"define"  space.  Several  such  systems  are  conceivable. 
Euclid  has  given  one,  others  have  boon  put  forward  in 
recent  times  by  Riemann  (Abhandl.  drr  hi'miyl.  Geselltch. 
zu  Gottirujen,  vol.  xiii.),  by  Helmholz  (Guttinyer  Kach- 
richten,  June  1868),  and  by  Grnssmann  (Auedehmtngtlehre 
von  1844).    How  many  axioms  tho  system  ought  to  con 


still  an  open  question.  We  shall  consider  only  Euclid's 
Bystem. 

§  2.  The  axioms  are  obtained  from  inspection  of 
and  of  solids  in  space, — hence  from  experience.  The  i 
source  gives  us  the  notions  of  the  geometrical  entities  to 
which  tho  axioms  relate,  viz.,  solids,  surface*,  lines  or 
curves,  and  points,  A  solid  is  directly  given  by  expe- 
rience ;  wo  have  only  to  abstract  all  material  from  it  in 
order  to  gain  the  notion  of  a  geometrical  solid.  This  has 
shape,  size,  position,  and  may  be  moved.  Its  boundary  or 
boundaries  are  called  surfaces.  They  separate  one  part  of 
space  from  another,  and  are  said  to  have  no  thickness. 
Their  boundaries  are  curves  or  lines,  and  these  have 
length  only.  Their  boundaries,  again,  are  points,  which 
have  no  magnitude  but  only  position.  Wo  thus  come  in 
three  steps  from  solids  to  points  which  have  no  msgnitudo; 
in  each  step  we  lose  one  extension.  Hcnco  wo  say  a  solid 
has  three  dimensions,  a  surface  two,  a  line  one,  and  a  point 
none.  Space  itself,  of  which  e  solid  forms  only  a  part»  is 
also  said  to  be  of  three  dimensions.  The  same  tiling  is 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  saying  that  a  solid  has  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  a  surface  length  and  breadth,  a  line 
length  only,  and  a  point  no  extension  whatsoever. 

Euclid  gives  the  essence  of  these  statements  as  defini- 


Def.  1,  I.  A  point  it  that  which  hat  no  parts,  or  vhith  hat  no  mag- 
nitude. 

Dtf.  2,  I.  A  lint  it  lenjlh  tnthmU  breadth. 
Del  6,  J.  A  tupertieiet  «  that  vhith  A<u  «t/y  Irngth  and  i 
D«L  1,  XI.  A  *>lid  it  that  which  hat  length,  breadth,  a 


If  we  allow  motion  in  geometry,*— and  it  seems  impos- 
siblo  to  avoid  it,— we  may  generate  these  entities  by 
moving  a  point,  a  line,  or  a  surface,  thus  :— 

The  path  of  a  moving  point  i*  a  line.  • 

The  path  of  •  moving  line  is,  in  general,  a  surface. 

The  path  of  a  moving  surface  is,  in  general,  a  solid. 

And  wo  may  then  assume  that  the  lines,  surfaces,  and 
solids,  as  defined  before,  can  nil  be  generated  in  this  man- 
ner. From  this  generation  of  the  entities  it  follows  again 
that  the  boundaries — tho  first  and  last  position  of  the  mov- 
ing element — of  a  line  are  points,  and  so  on ;  and  thus  we 
come  back  to  the  considerations  with  which  we  started. 

Euclid  points  this  ont  in  his  definitions, — Def.  3,  I., 
Dei  6,  L,  and  Def.  2,  XI.  He  does  not,  however,  show 
the  connoxion  which  these  definitions  have  with  those 
mentioned  before,  When  points  and  lines  have  been 
defined,  a  statement  like  Def.  3,  L,  "The  extremities  of  a 
line  are  points,"  is  a  proposition  which  cither  has  to  be 
proved,  and  then  it  is  a  theorem,  or  which  has  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  in  which  case  it  is  an  axiom.  And  so  with 
Def.  6,  L,  and  Def.  2,  XI. 

§  3..  Euclid's  definitions  mentioned  above  are  attempts  to 
describe,  in  a  few  words,  notions  which  we  have  obtained 
by  inspection  of  and  abstraction  from  solids.  A  few  more 
notions  have  to  bo  added  to  these,  principally  those  of  tho 
simplest  line — the  straight  line,  and  of  the  simplest  surface 
— the  flat  surface  or  plane.  These  notions  we  possess,  but 
to  define  them  accurately  is  difficult  Euclid's  Definition 
4,  L,  "  A  straight  line  is  that  which  lies  evenly  between 
its  extreme  pointa,"  must  be  meaningless  to  any  one  who 
has  not  the  notion  of  straight  ness  in  his  mind.  Neither 
does  it  state  a  property  of  the  straight  line  which  can  be 
used  in  any  further  investigation.    Such  a  property  is 


tain,  and  which  system  is  the  simple-it,  may  be  said  to  be  1  given  in  Axiom  10,  I.    It  is  really  this  axiom,  together 
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the  straight 


with  Postulates  2  and  3,  which 
Una 

Whilst  for  the  straight  line  the  verbal  definition  and 
axiom  are  kept  apart,  Euclid  mixes  them  up  in  the  case  of 
the  piano.  Here  the  Definition  7,  L,  includes  an  axiom. 
It  defines  a  piano  as  a  snrfaco  which  has  the  property  that 
every  straight  lino  which  joins  any  two  points  in  it  lies 
^together  in  the  surface.  But  if  we  take  a  straight  line 
and  a  point  in  such  a  surface,  and  draw  all  straight  lines 
which  join  the  latter  to  all  point*  in  the  first  line,  the 
surface  will  be  fully  determined.  This  construction  is 
therefore  sufficient  as  a  definition.  That  every  other 
•druight  line  which  joins  any  two  points  in  this  surface 
lies  altogether  in  it  is  a  farther  property,  and  to  assume  it 
gives  another  axiom. 

Thus  a  number  of  Euclid's  axioms  are  bidden  among 
his  first  definitions.  A  still  greater  confusion  exists  in 
the  present  editions  of  Euclid  between  the  postulates  and 
nxioraa  so-called,  but  this  is  due  to  later  editors  and  not 
to  Euclid  himself.  The  latter  hod  the  last  three  axioms 
put  together  with  the  postulates  (afoyiara),  so  that  these 
were  meant  to  include  all  assumptions  relating  to  space. 
The  remaining  assumptions  which  relate  to  magnitudes  in 
general,  viz.,  the  first  eight  "  axioms  "  in  modern  editions, 
were  called  "common  notions"  (aotvai  oroicu).  Of  the  latter 
a  few  may  be  said  to  bo  definitions.  Thus  the  eighth 
u  right  bo  taken  as  a  definition  of  "equal," and  the  seventh 
of  halves.  If  we  wish  to  collect  the  axioms  used  in 
Euclid's  EleinenU,  we  have  therefore  to  take  the  three 
postulates,  the  last  three  axioms  as  generally  given,  a  few 
axioms  hidden  in  the  definitions,  and  an  axiom  used  by 
Euclid  in  the  proof  of  Prop.  4  and  on  a  few  other  occa- 
sions, viz.,  that  figures  may  he  moved  in  space  without 
change  of  shape  or  size. 

Wo  shall  not  enter  into  the  investigation  how  far  the 
assumptions  which  would  be  included  in  such  a  list  are 
sufficient,  and  how  far  they  are  necessary.  It  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  state  that  from  the  beginning  of  a 
geometrical  science  to  the  present  century  attempts  without 
end  have  boon  made  to  prove  the  last  of  Euclid's  axioms, 
tnat  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the 
futility  of  this  attempt  was  shown,  and  that  only  within  the 
last  twenty  years  the  true  nature  of  the  connexion  between 
the  axioms  has  become  known  through  the  researches  of 
Kicmann  and  Hclmholz,  although  Grassmann  had  pub- 
lished already,  in  1 fc>44,  his  classical  but  long  neglected 
A  witlyJt  n  uwjfiehnx 

{  4.  The  assumptions  actually  made  by  Euclid  may  bo 
stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Straight  lines  exist  which  have  the  projierty  that  any  on*  of 
them  may  lie  produced  lioth  ways  without  limit,  that  through  any 
*  wo  point*  la  space  such,  ■  Una  may  bo  drawn,  and  that  any  two  of 
t/iero  coincide  throughout  their  indefinite  extensions  as  soon  as  two 
uoiata  in  the  one  coincide  with  two  points  in  the  other.  (This 
gives  the  content*  of  D*f.  *,  part  of  Dcf  30,  the  first  two  Postulates, 
->d  Axiom  10.) 

li.  Plane  surface*,  or  plane*  exist  having  the  property  laid  down 
ia  Def.  7,  that  every  straight  line  joining  any  two  points  in  such  a 
surface  lira  altogether  in  it 

8.  Right  angle*,  a*  defined  la  Det  10,  are  possible,  and  all  right 
angles  arc  equal ;  that  ia  to  say,  wherever  in  apace  wo  take  a 
plant,  and  wherever  in  that  piano  we  construct  a  right  angle,  all 
aoylcs  thus  constructed  will  be  equal,  ao  that  any  one  of  them  mar 
>*  made  to  coincide  w.th  any  other.    (Axiom  11.) 

«.  The  12th  Axiom  of  Euclid.  This  •*  ebaU  sot  state  now,  but 
only  introduce  it  when  we  cannot  proceed  any  farther  without  it 

6.  Fi^irrj  may  bo  tnely  moved  in  apace  without  change  of 
•nape  or  sin.  This  U  assumed  by  Euclid,  bat  not  stated  as  an 
uiiom. 

0.  In  any  piano  a  ciirlo  may  be  deacrfbed,  baring  any  point  in 
that  plane  a*  centre,  and  its  distance  from  any  other  point  in  that 
tUaoe  a*  radio*.    (Pottnlat*  S.) 

The  definitions  which  have-not  been  mentioned  are  all 
"  nominal  definitions,"  that  is  to  say,  they  fix  a  name  for  a 

10-  IV  , 


thing  described.  Many  of  thorn  overdo tonutoe  a  fi  pure. 
(Compare  notes  to  definitions  in  Sanson's  or  Todhuutcr. 

edition.) 

§  5.  Euclid's  Element*  are  contained  in  thirteen  book  a 
Of  these  the  first  four  and  the  sixth  are  devoted  to  "  plane 
geometry,"  as  the  investigation  of  figures  in  a  plane  is 
generally  called.  The  5th  book  contains  the  theory  of 
proportion  which  is  used  in  Book  VL  The  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  books  are  purely  arithmetical,  whilst  the  10th 
contains  a  most  ingenious  treatment  of  geometrical  irrational 
quantities.  These  four  books  will  be  excluded  from  our 
survey.  The  remaining  throe  books  relate  to  figures  in 
apace,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  to  "  solid  geometry."  The 
7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  13th,  and  part  of  the  11th  and  12th 
books  are  now  generally  omitted  from  the  school  editions 
of  the  Element*.  In  the  first  four  and  in  the  6th  book 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  all  figures  are  drawn  in  • 
plane. 

Book  L  or  Euclid's  "  Rlxmbhts." 

J  8.  According  to  the  third  postulate  It  is  possible  to  draw  la 
any  plane  a  circle  which  has  it*  centre  at  any  given  point,  and  its 
radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  this  point  from  any  other  point 
given  in  the  plane.  This  meVe*  it  possible  ( Prop.  1)  to  construct 
on  a  given  line  AB  as  equilateral  triangle,  by  drawing  first  a 
circle  with  A  as  centre  end  AB  at  radios,  and  then  a  circle  with  B 
as  centre  and  BA  as  radios.  The  point  where  the**  circles  inter- 
sect—that they  intcreocl  Euclid  quieUy  aiBumcs— is  the  vertex  ot 
the  required  triangle.  Euclid  does  not  suppose,  however,  that  • 
circle  may  be  drawn  which  has  its  radios  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween any  two  points  unless  cue  of  the  point*  be  the.  centre.  This 
implies  also  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  make  any 
straight  lino  equal  to  any  other  straight  line,  or  to  carry  a  distance 
about  in  space.  Euclid  therefor*  next  solves  the  problem:  It 
is  required  along  a  given  straight  line  from  a  point  in  it  to  *»t 
off  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  another  straight  line  given 
anywhere  in  the  plane.  This  is  done  in  two  steps.  It  is  shown  in 
Prop.  2  how  a  straight  line  may  be- draws  from  a  given  point  equal 
in  length  to  another  given  straight  line  not  drawn  from  that  point 
And  then  the  problem  itself  is  solved  in  Prop.  S,  by  drawing  first 
through  the  given  point  some  straight  line  of  the  required  length. 


and  then  abiuit  the  same  point  aj  centre  a  circle  having  this  length 
as  radius.  This  circle  will  cot  off  from  the  given  straight  line  ■ 
length  equal  to  the  required  one.    Now-a-days,  instead  of  going 


through  this  long  process,  we  take  a  pair  cf  i 
the  given  length  by  it*  aid.  This  assumes  that  we  may  move  • 
length  about  without  changing  it  Bet  Enelid  has  not  assumed  it, 
and  this  proceeding  would  be  folly  justified  by  hi*  desire  not  to 
take  for  granted  more  than  wns  necessary,  if  he  were  not  obliged 
at  his  very  next  step  actually  to  make  this  assumption,  though 
without  stating  it 

|  7.  W*  now  come  (in  Prop,  *)  to  the  first  theorem.  It  is  the 
fundamental  theorem  of  Euclid's  whole  system,  there  being  only  a 
very  few  propositions  (like  Props.  18,  14,16, I. ),  except  those  in  the 
6th  book  and  the  first  half  of  th*  11th,  which  do  not  ds 
it  It  Is  I 
follows: — 

//  tico  (nVjnpks  A/iw  two  tide*  of  th*  one  equal  to  two  ttda  of  (As 
pOirr.  each  to  tach,  and  halt  aho  the  anglr*  cmitninal  by  tlune  tide* 
equal  to  on*  another,  the)  thall  alas  hart  their  bate*  or  third  tide* 
t'/ual ;  aud  th*  lieo  triangle*  thall  be  equal;  and  their  other  angle* 
thall  U  equal,  each  to  each,  namely,  Lfwtt  to  u-huh  th*  equal  nietare 
oppoeit*. 

That  is  to  aay,  the  triangles  ar*  "identically"  equal,  aud  on* 
may  be  considered  as  a  copy  of  this  other.  The  proof  is  very  simple. 
Tbo  first  triangle  is  taken  np  and  placed  on  the  second,  so  that  th*. 
parts  of  the  trungles  which  are  known  to  be  equal  fall  upon  raoh 
other.  It  ia  then  easily  seen  that  also  the  remaining  parts  of  on* 
coincide  wilh  those  of  the  other,  and  that  they  are  tben-fure  equal. 
This  process  of  applying  one  figure  to  another  Euclid  scarcely  use* 
again,  though  many  proofs  would  b*  simplified  by  doing  so.  Th* 
process  Introduces  motion  into  geometry,  and  includes,  ss  already 
stated,  the  axiom  that  figures  .nay  b*  moved  without  change  of 

shape  or  Sit*. 

II  the  last  proposition  be  applied  to  an  isosceles  triangle,  which 
has  two  »vles  equal,  we  obtain  th*  theorem  (Prop  6),  if  tmo  tide* 
0/  a  triangt*  ar*  equal,  then  the  nnglrj  cjijhxU*  thtte  tide*  are 
equal. 

Euclid's  proof  is  somewhat  complicated,  and  a  sromMing-block 
to  many  schoolboys.  The  proof  become*  much  simpler  if  w*  con- 
sider the  isosceles  triangle  ABC  (AB-AC)  twice  over,  once  a*  a 
triangle  BAC,  and  ouue  as  a  triangle  CAB;  and  now  remember  th*» 
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AB,  AC  in  the  first  are  equal  respectively  to  AC,  AB  in  the  second, 
and  the  angles  included  oy  these  aides  ire  equal.  Hence  the  tri- 
angles an'  ~jn.il,  and  the  angle*  in  the  one  are  equal  to  those  in  the 
other,  viz.,  those  which  are  opposite  equal  sides,  i.*.,  angle  ABC  in 
the  fint  equals  angle  ACB  in  the  second,  as  the v  are  opposite  the 
equal  sides  AC.and  AB  in  the  two  triangle*. 

There  follows  the  converse  theorem  (Prop.  6).  If  has  angles  in 
a  triangle  are  equal,  then  the  sides  opposite  them  art  equal,— i.t.,  the 
triangle  is  isosceles.  The  proof  given  consists  in  what  is  called  a 
rtdudio  ad  absurdum,  a  kind  of  proof  often  nsed  by  Euclid, 
and  principally  in  proving  the  converse  of  a  previous  theorem. 
It  assumes  that  th*  theorem  to  be  proved  is  wrong,  and  then 
shows  that  this  assumption  leads  to  an  absurdity,  i.e.,  to  a  con- 
clusion which  is  in  contradiction  to  a  proposition  proved  before — 
that  therefore  the  assumption  made  cannot  be  trie,  and  hence  that 
the  theorem  is  true.  It  is  often  stated  that  Euclid  invented  this 
kind  of  proof,  but  the  method  U  most  likely  much  older. 

{  8.  It  is  next  proved  that  two  triangle*  which  hat*  the  three  sides 
of  the  one  equal  respectively  to  those  of  the  other  art  identically  equal, 
hence  that  the  angles  of  the  one  art  equal  respectively  to  those  of  the 
other,  them  being  equal  which  art  opposite  equal  sides.  This  is 
Pi  op.  8,  Prop.  7  containing  only  a  first  step  towards  its  proof. 

These  theorems  allow  now  of  the  solution  of  a  number  of  pro- 
blems, viz.  :— 

To  bisect  a  given  angle  (Prop.  9). 
To  bisect  a  given  finite  straight  lint  (Prop.  10). 
To  draw  a  straight  tine  perpend ieularly  to  a  given  straight  line 
through  a  given  point  in  it  (Prop.  11),  and  also  through  a  given 
point  not  in  it  (Prop.  18). 

The  solutions  all  depend  upon  properties  of  isosceles  triangles. 
$  9.  The  next  three  theorems  relate  to  angle*  only,  and  might  hare 
been  proved  before  Prop,  4,  or  even  at  the  very  beginning.  The 
first  (Prop.  13)  says,  The  angles  which  one  straight  line  makes  with 
another  straight  line  on  one  side  of  it  either  are  two  right  angles  or 
are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles.  This  theorem  would  have 
Wd  unnecessary  if  Euclid  had  admitted  the  notion  of  an  angle 
•uch  that  its  two  limits  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  had 
besides  defined  the  sum  of  two  angles. 

Its  converse  (Prop.  14)  is  of  great  use,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  as 
in  many  cases  to  prove  that  two  straight  lines  drawn  from  the  same 
point  are  one  the  continuation  of  the  other.    So  also  is 
Prop  16.  If  two  straight  Una  cut  one  another,  the 
"  i  angles  shall  be  equal. 


§  10.  Euclid  returns  "now  to  properties  of 
hough  aft* 


Of  great 
ded%y  a 


i  for  the  next  steps  (though 
more  complete  theorem)  is 

Prop  16.  If  one  tide  of  a  triangle  be  produced,  the  exterior  angle 
shall  be  greater  than  either  of  the  interior  opposite,  angles. 

Prop.  17,  Any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  less  than  two 
right  angles,  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  it  By  the  aid  of 
these  two,  the  following  fundamental  properties  of  triangles  are 
easily  proved  :— 

Prop.  18  The  greater  side  of  every  triangle  has  the  greater  angle 
opposite  to  it  ; 

its  converse.  Prop.  19.  The  greater  angle  of  every  triangle  is 
subtended  by  the  greater  side,  or  has  the  greater  sidr.  opposite  to  it  ', 

Prop  20,  Any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  together  greater  than 
the  third  side  • 

And  also  Prop.  21.  If  from  the  ends  of  the  side  of  a  triangle  there 
be  drawn  two  straight  lines  to  a  point  within  the  triangle  these  shall 
be  less  than  the  other  two  sides  of  the  trianede.  but  shall  contain  a 
greater  angle. 

1 11.  Having  solved  two  problems  (Props.  22, 23),  he  return*  to  two 
triangles  which  have  two  Bides  of  the  one  equal  respectively  to  two 
sides  of  the  other.  It  is  known  (Prop.  4)  that  if  the  included 
angles  are  equal  then  the  third  aides  are  equal;  and  conversely 
(Prop.  5),  if  the  third  aides  are  canal,  then  the  angle*  Included  by 
the  first  sides  are  equal.  From  this  it  follows  that  if  the  included 
angles  are  not  equal,  the  third  side*  are  not  equal,  and  conversely, 
that  if  the  third  sides  are  not  equal,  the  included  angles  are  not 
equal.  Euclid  now  completes  this  knowledge  by  proving,  that  "  if 
the  included  angles  art  not  equal,  then  the  third  side  in  that  triangle 
it  the  grenter  which  contains  the  greater  angle;"  and  conversely,  that 
"  if  the  third  sides  ore  unequal,  that  triangle  contains  the  greater 
angle  which  contains  the  greater  side."  These  are  Prop.  24  and 
Prop.  25. 

|  12.  The  next  theorem  (Prop.  26)  says  that  if  two  triangles  have 
em  side  and  tiro  angle*  of  the  one.  equal  respectively  to  one  side  and 
two  angles  of  the  other,  viz.,  in  both  triangles  either  th*  angles  ad- 
jacent to  the  equal  side,  or  one  angle  adjacent  and  one  angle  opposite 
it,  then  the  lino  triangles  are  iritntically  equal. 

This  theorem  belongs  to  a  proup  with  Prop.  4  and  Prop.  8.  It* 
first  case  might  have  Wen  given  immediately  after  Prop.  4,  but  the 
second  raw  requires  Prop.  10  for  its  proof. 

§  13.  We  com  now  to  the  investigation  of  parallel  straight  lines, 
M,i  of  straight  line*  whi.  h  lie  in  the  sumo  plain?,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  meet  however  far  they  be  piodu.nl  cither  way.    The  iu- 


vrstigation,  wnica  starts  from  Prop.  16,  will  become  elearer  ir  a  few 
names  be  explained  which  are  not  ail  used  by  Euclid.  If  two 
straight  lines  be  cut  by  a  third,  the  latter  is  now  generally  called  » 
"transversal"  of  the  figure.  It  forms  at  the  two  points  where  is 
cuts  the  given  line*  four  angles  with  each.  Those  of  th*  angles 
which  lie  between -the  given  lines  are  called  interior  angles,  and  of 
these,  again,  any  two  which  lie  on  opposite  aide*  of  the  transversal 
but  one  at  each  of  the  two  points  are  called  "  alternate  angle*." 

We  may  now  (tate  Prop.  16  thus  :—If  two  straight  lines  which 
meet  are  cut  by  a  transversal,  their  alternate  angles  are  unequal. 
For  the  lines  will  form  a  triangle,  and  one  of  the  alternate  angles? 
will  be  an  exterior  angle  to  the  triangle,  the  other  interior  and 
opposite  to  it. 

From  this  follow*  at  onca  the  theorem  contained  in  Prop.  27. 
If  two  straight  line*  which  art  cut  by  a  transversal  make  alternate 
angles  equal,  At  lines  fannct  meet,  however  far  they  be  produced. 
Acnes  they  art  parallel.    This  prove*  the  existence  of  parallel  linen. 

Prop.  28  ttote*  the  same  fact  in  different  forma  If  a  strright 
line,  falling  on  two  other  straight  lines,  make  the  exterior  angle  equal 
to  the  interior  and  opposite  angle  on  the  same  side  of  the  tin*,  or 
make  the  interior  angle*  on  th*  same  side  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  the  two  straight  lines  shall  be  parallel  to  one  another. 

Hence  we  know  that,  "  if  two  straight  line*  which  are  cat  by  a 
transversal  meet,  their  alternate  angles  are  not  equal";  and  hence 
that,  "  if  alternate  angles  are  equal,  then  the  lines  are  parallel." 

The  question  now  arises.  Are  the  propositions  converse  to  til 
true  or  not  ?  That  is  to  say,  "  If  alternate  angles  are  unequal, 
the  lines  meet !"   And  "  if  the  lints  are  parallel,  are  altera 


1  torn  ate 


true  < 
the 

angles  necessarily  equal  t" 

The  answer  to  either  of  these  two  questions  I 
to  the  other.  Bat  it  has  been  found  impossible 
negation  or  the  affirmation  of  either  is  true. 

Ths  difficulty  which  thus  arise*  is  orcrcomo  by  Euclid  i 
that  the  first  question  has  to  be  answered  In  the  affirmative, 
gives  his  last  axiom  (12,.  which  we  quote  in  his  own  word*. 

Axiom  12.—  ff  a  straight  line  meet  two  straight  line*,  to  a*  to  mate 
the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same  side  of  it  taken  together  less  than 
two  right  angles,  them  straight  lint*,  being  continually  produced, 
shall  at  length  meet  on  that  side  on  which  are  th*  anolcs  which  art 
less  than  two  right  angle*. 

The  answer  to  the  second  of  the  above  question*  follows  from  this, 
and  gives  the  theorem  Prop.  29,  If  a  straight  line  fall  on  two 
parallel  straight  line*,  it  make*  th*  alternate  angle*  equal  to  one 
another,  and  the  exterior  angle  equal  to  th*  interior  and  apposite 
angle  on  the  same  side,  and  also  the  two  interior  angles  on  the  same 
side  together  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

|  14.  With  this  a  new  part  of  elementary  geometry  begins. 
The  earlier  propositions  are  independent  of  this  axiom,  and  would 
be  true  even  if  a  wrong  assumption  had  been  made  in  it. 
They  alt  relate  to  figure*  in  a  plane.  But  a  plane  is  only  one 
among  an  infinite  number  of  conceivable  surface*.  We  may  draw 
figures  on  any  one  of  them  and  study  their  properties.  We  msy, 
for  instance,  take  a  sphere  instead  of  tie  plane,  and  obtain 
''spherical"  in  the  place  of  "plane"  geoactry.  If  on  one  of 
these  surfaces  lines  and  figures  could  be  dn.wo,  answering  to  all 
the  definitions  of  our  plane  figures,  and  if  tbv  axioms  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  all  hold,  then  all  propositions  np  to  the  28th  will 
be  true  for  these  figures.  This  is  the  case  in  spherical  geometry  if 
we  substitute  "shortest  line  "  or  "great  cticl*  'V  for  "straight 
line,"  "small  circle"  for  "circle,"  and  if,  besides,  we  limit  all 
figures  to  a  part  of  the  sphere  which  is  less  than  a  hemisphere,  ta 
that  two  points  on  it  cannot  be  opposite  end*  of  a  diameter,  and 
therefore  determine  always  one  and  only  one  great  circle. 

For  spherical  triangles,  therefore,  all  the  important  propositions 
4,  6*,  48  ;  6  and  6  ;  and  18,  19,  and  20  will  bald  good. 

This  remark  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  impossibility  of  proving 
Euclid'*  last  axiom,  which  would  mean  proving  that  this  axiom  is 
a  consequence  of  the  others,  and  hence  that  the  theory  of  parallels 
would  hold  on  a  spherical  surface,  where  the  other  axioms  do  hold, 


whilst  parallels  do  not  i 

It  follows  that  the  axiom  in  question  states  an  inherent  difference 
between  the  plans  and  other  surfaces,  and  that  the  plan*  is  only 
fully  characterized  when  this  axiom  is  added  to  the  other  assump- 
tions; 

1 1 5.>  "Wvo  introduction  of  the  new  axiom  and  of  parallel  linos 

leads  U>  a  new  class  of  propositions. 

After  proving  (Prop.  30)  that  "two  lines  which  are  each  parallel 
to  a  third  are  parallel  to  each  other,"  we  obtain  the  new  propcrtien 
of  triangles  contained  in  Prop.  82.  Of  these  the  second  part  is  the 
most  important,  viz.,  the  theorem,  The  throe  interior  angle*  of 
every  triangle  are  together  equal  to  tiro  right  angles. 

As  easy  deductions  not  given  by  Enclid  but  added  by  Simeon 
follow  the  propositions  nlwut  the  angles  in  polygons,  they  ere 
given  in  English  editions  as  corollaries  to  Prop.  82. 

These  theorems  do  not  hold  for  spherical  figures.  The  sum  of  the 
interior  angl  *  of  a  spherical  triangle  is  always  greater  than  two 
right  angle*,  and  incurs  with  the  area. 
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|  10.  Tltt  theory  of  parallel*  as  mch  may  1*  Mid  to  he  finished 
with  Props.  33  and  34,  which  atate  properties  of  the  parallelogram, 
i.*.,  of  ■  quadrilateral  formed  by  two  pun  of  parallel*.  They  ore  — 
Prop.  S3.  The  straight  line*  which,  join  the  extremities  of  lico  cjuat 
and  parallel  straight  lines  toward*  the  tame  parts  arc  themselves 
equal  and  paraljel ;  and 

Prop.  34.  The  opposite  tides  and  angles  of  a  parallelogram  an 
equal  to  one  another,  and  the  diameter  (diagonal)  bisects  the  parallelo- 
gram, thai  is,  divides  it  into  tux  equal  parts. 

f  17.  The  rcat  of  tho  first  book  relate*  to  arras  of  figure*. 
The  theory  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  theorems— 

$5.  Parallelograms  em  the  tame  bass  and  between  'he  same 


Is  or*  equal  la  one  another  ;  and 
Prop.  36.  Parallelograms  on  equal  bases,  and 
parallels,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Am  each  parallelogram  is  bisected  by  a  diagonal,  the  last  theorems 
hold  also  if  tho  word  parallelogram  be  replaced  by  "triangle,"  a*  ia 
done  in  Prop*.  87  and  35. 

rked  that  Euclid  pro7ea  these  proposition*  only 


in  the  case  when  the  p 
the  ume  straight  line. 

The  theorems  converse  to 
three  propositions,  vis. 

Theorem  (Prop*.  40  and  41 
equal  bases,  tn  the  same  sh 
between  the  same  parallels. 

That  the  two  eases  here  stated  are  given  by  Euclid  in  two  sepa- 
rate proposition*  proved  separately  is  characteristic  of  his  method. 

1 18.  To  com  par*  areas  of  other  figures,  Euclid  shows  first,  in 
Prop.  42,  how  to  drato  a  parallelogram  which  it  equal  in  ana  to  a 
given  triangle,  and  has  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  a  given  angle.  If 
the  given  angle  ia  right,  then  the  problem  is  solved  to  draw  a  "net- 
anole  "  equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangle. 

Next  this  parallelogram  is  transformed  into  another  parallelo- 
gram, which  has  one  of  its  sides  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  whilst 
its  angle*  remain  unaltered.  This  may  he  done  by  aid  of  the 
theorem  in 

Prop.  43.  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms  which  or*  about 
the  diameter  of  any  parallelogram  an  equal  to  one  another. 

Thus  the  problem  (Prop.  44)  is  solved  to  construct  a  parallelogram 
on  a  given  line,  which  is  equal  in  area  to  a  given  triangle,  and  which 
has  em  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle  (generally  a  right  ancle). 

As  every  polygon 'can  be  divided  into  a  number  of  triangles, 
we  can  now  construct  a  parallelogram  having  a  given  Angle,  say  a 
right  angle,  and  being  eouul  in  area  to  a  given  polygon.  For  each 
of  the  triangles  into  which  the  polygon  has  been  divided,  a  parallelo- 
gram may  be  constructed,  bavtng  one  side  equal  to  a  given  atraight 
line,  and  one  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle.  If  these  parallelograms 
be  placed  side  by  side,  they  may  be  added  together  to  form  a  single 
parallelogram,  having  still  one  side  of  the  given  length.    This  is 


Uelocra 
done  in  Prop.  45 

Herewith  a  means  is  found  to  compare  areas  of  different  polygons. 
Wo  need  only  construct  two  rectangles  equal  in  area  to  the  given 
'  l  one  aide  of  given  length.  By  comparing 
raabled  to  judge  whether  the  area*  are 
equal,  or  which  is  the.  greater.  Euclid  does  not  state  this  coo- 
t  quence,  but  the  problem  is  taken  up  again  at  the  end  of  the 
■  'cond  book,  where  it  is  shown  how  to  construct  a  square  equal 
ia  area  to  a  given  polygon. 

1 18.  The  first  book  concludes  with  one  of  the  most  important 
theorems  in  the  whole  of  geometry,  and  one  which  haa  been  cele- 
brated since  the  earliest  time*.  It  is  stated,  but  on  doubtful 
authority,  that  Pythagoras  discovered  it,  and  it  has  been  called  by 
his  name.  If  we  call  that  side  in  a  right-angled  triangle  which  it 
°PP°"'t*  the  right  angle  the  hypotenuse,  we  may  state  it  ** 

Theorem  of  Pythagoras  (Prop.  47).—  In  every  right-angled  tri- 
angle the  tquan  on  the  hypotenuse  is  equal  to  the  sumo/the  tquarss  </ 
the  other  tides. 


I  conversely— 

Prop.  48.  If  the  square  described  on  one  of  the  tides  of  a  triangle  be 
equal  to  the  squares  described  on  the  other  rides,  then  the  angle  contained 
by  these  two  sides  is  a  right  angle. 

On  this  theorem  (Prop.  47)  almost  all  -  ^metrical  i 
depends,  which  cannot  be  directly  obtained. 

Boo*  II. 

I  20.  The  propositions  in  the  second  U»M  sre  very  different  in 
character  from  those  in  the  first;  they  all  relate  to  areas  of 
rectangle*  and  squares.  Their  true  significance  is  best  seen  by 
stating  tbem  in  an  slgebraio  form.  This  is  often  done  by  expressing 
the  lengths  of  lines  by  aid  of  numbers,  which  tell  how  many  times 
a  chosen  unit  is  contained  in  the  lines.  If  there  is  a  uuh  to  be 
fuund  which  is  contain  J  an  exact  number  of  tunc*  in  tju  h  side  of  a 
roctangle,  it  is  easily  seen,  and  generally  shown  in  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  that  the  rectangle  contains  a  number  at  unit  *i>iarr* 


equal  to  the  product  of  th<-  number*  which  measire  the  sides,  a 
unit  square  being  the  square  on  the  unit  line.  If,  hoai-ver,  no 
such  unit  can  be  found,  this  process  requires  that  connexion  between 
lines  snd  numbers  which  is  only  established  by  *id  of  ratio*  of  line*, 
and  which  is  therefore  at  thia  stage  altogether  inadmissible.  But 
there  exists  another  way  of  connecting  these  propositions  with 
algebra,  based  on  modern  notions  which  seem  destined  greatly  to 
change  and  to  simplify  mathematics.  We  shall  introduce  hare  as 
much  of  it  as  is  required  for  our  present  purpose. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  book  we  find  a  definition  accord- 
ing to  which  "a  rectangle  is  said  to  be  '  contained'  by  the  two  aides 
which  contain  one  of  its  right  angle*  " ;  in  the  text  this  phr 
ology  is  extended  by  speaking  of  rectangles  contained 
straight  lines,  meaning  the  rectangle  which  has  two  i 
equal  to  the  two  straight  lines. 

We  (hall  denote  a  finite  straight  line  by  a  (ingle  small  Utter, 
a,  b,  e,  .  .  .  .  x,  and  the  area  of  the  rectangle  contained  by  two 
lines  a  and  b  by  ab,  and  thia  we  shall  call  the  product  of  the  two 
lines  a  and  b.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  definition  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  definition  of  a  product  of  ntunber*.  . 

We  define  as  follows  : — 

The  sum  of  two  straight  lines  audi  mean*  a  rtralght  line  e 
which  may  be  divided  in  two  parte  equal  respectively  to  o  and  ». 
This  sum  is  denoted  by  a  +  0. 

The  ditferene*  of  two  line*  a  and  b  (in  symbol*,  «-  b)  means  a 
line  e  which  when  added  to  b  give*  a  ;  that  is, 

a-e-c  if  6+e-o. 

The  product  of  two  line*  a  and  b  (in  symbols,  ab)  mean*  the  area 
of  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  lines  a  and  1.  Tea  ma,  which 
mean*  the  square  on  the  line  a,  we  write  a'. 

f  21.  The  first  ten  of  the  fourteen  proposition*  of  the  second 
book  may  then  be  written  in  the  form  of  formulas  as  follows  : — 

Prop.  1.  a(b  +  e+d+  .  .  .  )-ab  +  ac  f  ad  +  .  .  . 
2.  oi  +  oe-o'if  t  +  c-a. 
a(o  +  i)-a*  +  «o. 
(o  +  i)»-a,-r2aA  +  e1. 
(«+»)(<•-»)  +  *»-<»* 
(<s  +  6)  (a-b)  +  e-a*. 
„J  +  (a -6)»-2s(a -»)  +  &•. 
4(a  +  6)a  +  M-(2a  +  »)1. 
0.  (o +  &)«+.(•-»)•- !*»  +  »» 
.'I  10.  {a  +  bf  +  {a-bf-2a*  +  ib*. 

It  will  be  *een  that  6  and  6.  and  also  9  and  10,  are  identical. 
In  Euclid's  statement  they  do  not  look  the  same,  the  figures  being 
arranged  differently. 

If  the  letters  a,  b,  e,  .  .  .  denoted  numbers,  it  follow*  from 
algebra  that  each  of  these  formulas  is  true.  But  thi*  doe*  not 
prove  them  in  our  case,  where  the  letter*  denote  lines,  snd  their 
product*  area*  without  any  reference  to  numbers.  To  prove  them 
we  have  to  discover  the  laws  which  rule  the  operations  introduced, 
viz.,  addition  and  multiplication  of  segments.  This  we  shall  do 
now  ;  and  we  shall  find  that  these  law*  are  the  same  with  those 
which  hold  in  algebraical  addition  and  multiplication. 

t  22.  In  a  sum  of  number*  we  may  change  the  order  in  which 
the  numbers  are  added,  and  we  may  also  add  the  numbers  together 
in  groups,  and -then  add  these  groups.  But  this  also  holds  for  the 
sum  of  segment*  and  for  the  sum  of  rectangle*,  as  a  little  considera- 
tion shows.  That  the  mm  of  rectanglea  haa  always  a 
follow*  from  the  Props.  43-45  in  the  first  book.  These  lai 
addition  are  reducible  to  the  two—  ■ 

a  +  bmb  +  a  .  .  .  (1), 
«  +  (»+«)-«     +e      .  (2); 


3. 
4. 

6. 
«. 
7. 

a. 


or,  wh 

ab  +  ,d-ed  +  nb 
ab-r(cd-rcf)-ab  +  M  +  ef 

The  brackets  mean  that  tho  term*  in  the  bracket  have  been  addod 
together  before  they  are  added  to  another  tetrn.    The  more  general 

For  the  product  of  two  number*  wo  have  the  law  that  it  remains 
unaltered  if  the  factors  be  interchanged.  This  also  holds  for  our 
geometrical  product.  For  if  ab  denotes  the  area  of  the  rectangle 
which  has  a  ss  bsse  and  b  as  altitude,  then  bo  will  denote  the  an  a 
of  the  rectangle  which  ha*  b  as  base  and  a  as  altitude.  But  in  • 
rectangle  we  may  take  either  of  the  two  line*  which  eon  tain  it  .n 
base,  and  then  the  other  will  be  the  altitude,    Thi.  give. 

ab-ba     ....  (!>.. 

In  order  fnrther  to  multiply  a  »umbv  a  number,  we  have  in  a!  eblJ 
\i«  rule  —Multiply  esrh  term  of  the  sum,  »nJ  ••!.!  the  pr.alucte 


the 

thus  obtained,    that  thi*  hold*  for 
shown  by  K.in  lid  in  hi*  first  proposilio 
he  proves  that  the  are*  e>f  a  rwtang>  whose  !«««  is  the  sum  of  a 
number  ol  segments  is  «auel  to  the  sum  of  m  tangles  which  havo 


geometrical  pn«liul*  i* 
f  the  serend  book,  where 
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these  segments  separately  as  bases.    In  symbols  this  gives,  in  the 


«(4  +  c)-oi  +  o<:  j 
(4  +  c)a  •»  ba  +  ca  \  ' 


To  thcae  law*  which  hare  been  investigated  by  Sir  V 
Hamilton  and  by  Hermann  Crosamann,  the  former  has 
special  names.    He  calU  the  laws  expressed  in 

tnd  (8) 

H8 


(«)• 

William 
given 


(D« 
(2). 


1  (8)  the  commutative  law  for  additio 


tion; 
multiplication ; 
I  the  associative  lavs  for  addition  ; 
>  the  distributive  law. 

f,  23.  Having  proved  that  theso  six  laws  liold,  wo  can  at 
prove  every  one  of  the  above  propositions  in  their  algebraical 

Tho  first  iaprovod  geometrically,  it  being  one  of  the  funda- 
tneutal  laws.    Tho  next  two  propositions  arc  only  special  cascB  of 


Of  the  others  wo  shall  prove  one,  viz.,  the  fourth: — 

by  («). 


the  first 

(a  +  6)'-(o  +  6)(o  +  4)-(«.  +  t)o  +  (a  +  M6 
But  (<»  +  &)«  =  an  +  6a 

—  aa+ab 

and  {a  +  b)b-ab  +  bb 

Therefore  (a  +  b)] 


-na  +  iab  +  ab)*!*} 
-aa  +  iab-rbb  ) 


by  (6), 


This  gives  the  theorem  in  question. 

In  the  same  manner  every  one  of  the  first  ten  propositions  Li 

are  exactly  the 


it  will  bo  seen  that  the  operations 
me  as  If  the  letters  denoted  numbers. 
Props.  5  and  0  may  also  be  written  thus— 

(o+ft)  (<i-4)-o'-4«. 

Prop.  7,  which  is  an  easy  consequence  of  Prop.  4,  may  be  trans- 
ed.    If  we  denote  by  «  tho  line  a  +  6,  so  that 
«-a  +  ».a-e-i, 

w*  get 

ct+fc-JJt-Srfe-M  +  fcs 
-2e»-2fc  +  6*. 

Subtracting  e*  from  both  sides,  and  writing  a  for  e,  we  get 
(o  -4)' -a'-  1ab  +  b\ 

In  Euclid's  Elements  this  form  of  the  theorem  docs  not  appear, 
all  propositions  being  so  stated  that  the  notion  of  subtraction  doc* 
not  enter  into  them. 

§  24.  TV  remaining  two  theorems  (Props.  12  and  13)  connect 
the  square  on  one  side  of  a  triangle  with  tho  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  othor  sides,  in  ease  that  the  angle  between  tho  latter  is  acute  or 
obtuse.  They  are  important  theorems  in  trigonometry,  where  it  is 
possible  to  include  them  in  a  single  theorem. 

8  25.  There  arc  in  the  second  book  two  problems,  Props.  11 
and  14. 

If  written  in  the  above  symbolic  language,  the  former  requires  to 
find  a  lines:  such  that  o(a- *)=;>■».  Prop.  11  contains,  therefore, 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  oquation,  which  wo  may  write  a*  +  <ut  -  a*. 
'J  iio  solution  is  required  later  ou  in  the  construction  of  a  regular 
decagon. 

More  important  is  tho  problem  in  the  lost  proposition  (Prop.  14). 
H  requires  the  construction  of  a  square  equal  in  area  to  a  given 
rectangle,  henoo  a  solution  of  the  equation 
at*  — a*. 

In  Book  I.,  42-45,  it  has  been  shown  how  a  rwtangle  may  be 
constructed  oqual  in  area  to  a  given  figure  bounded  by  straight 
lines,  by  aid  of  the  new  proposition  we  may  therefore  now  deter- 
mine a  line  such  that  the  square  on  that  line  Is  equal  in  area  to  any 
given  rectilinear  figure,  or  we  can  square  any  such  figure. 

As  of  two  squares  that  is  the  greater  which  has  the  greater  side, 
it  follows  that  now  the  comparison  of  two  areas  has  been  reduced 
to  the  comparison  of  two  lines. 

The  problem  of  reducing  other  areas  to  squares  is  frequently  met 
with  among  Greek  mathematicians.  Wo  need  only  mention  the 
uroblem  of  squaring  the  circle. 

In  the  pn-*cnt  day  the  comparison  of  areas  is  performed  in  a 
simpler  way  by  reducing  all  areaa  to  rectangles  having  a  common 
base.    Their  altitudes  give  then  a  measure  of  their 


The  construction  of  a  rectangle  having  the  base  «,  and  being 
<»1  in  area  to  a  given  rectangle,  dciwnds 


equal 
This 


therefore  give*  a  solution  of  the  equation. 

ab=iu-, 


upon  Prop.  43,  I. 


Book  111. 

5  2o.  The  thin!  book  of  the  Elmenlt  relates  exclusively  to  pro- 
lertira  »f  the  circle.    A  aide  and  its  circumference  havo  been 


[f.ucuii«i\»* 

Def.  15.    We  restate  it  hero  in  slightly  diffc- 


defincd  iu  llock  1 
rent  words- — 

Definition.—  The  circumference  of  a  circle  is  a  ptane  enrve  sum 
that  all  points  in  It  have  the  same  distance  from  a  fixed  point  m 
the  plane.    This  point  is  called  the  "  centre  "  of  the  circle. 

Of  tho  new  definitions,  of  which  eleven  are  given  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  bopk,  a  few  only  require  special  mention.  The  firs*, 
which  says  that  circles  with  equal  radii  ore  equal,  is  in  part  • 
theorem,  but  easily  proved  by  applying  the  one-  circle  to  the  oilier. 
Or  it  may  be  considered  proved  by  aid  of  Prop.  24.  eoual  circlet  not 
being  used  till  after  this  theorem. 

In  the  second  definition  is  explained  what  is  meant  by  a  line) 
which  "  touches"  a  circle.-  Such  a  line  Is  now  generally  called  a 
tangent  to  the  circle.  Tho  introduction  of  this  name  allows  us  ts> 
state  many  of  Euclid's  propositions  in  a  much  shorter  form. 

For  the  same  reason  we  shall  call  a  straight  lino  joiuing  t*r*> 
points  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  a  "  chord." 

Definitiona  4  and  5  may  be  reolaced  with  a  slight  gencralisatiosi 
by  the  following: — 

Definition.— By  the  distance  of  a  point  from  a  line  is  meant  the 
length  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  point  to  the  line. 

$  27.  From  the  definition  of  a  circle  it  follows  that  every  cjrele 
has  a  centre.  Prop.  1  requires  to  find  it  when  the  circle  is  given, 
i.t.,  when  its  eirenrafercnoe  is  drawn. 

To  solve  this  problem  a  chord  is  drawn  (that is,  any  two  points  U 
the  circumference  are  joined),  and  through  the  point  where  this  U 
bisected  a  perpendicular  to  it  is  erected.  Euclid  then  proves,  first, 
that  no  point  off  this  perpendicular  can  be  the  centre,  hence  that  tie 
centre  must  lie  in  this  line ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  the  points  on  tax 
perpendicular  one  only  con  be  the  centre,  vix.,  the  one  which 
bisects  (he  part  of  tho  perpendicular  bounded  by  the  circle,  la 
the  second  part  Euclid  ailcntly  assumes  that  the  perpendicular  there 
usod  docs  cut  the  circumference  in  two,  and  only  in  two  point* 
The  proof  therefore  is  incomplete.  The  proof  of  the  first  part, 
however,  ib  exact.  By  drawing  two  non-parallel  chords,  and  the 
perpendiculars  whicn  bisect  thein.'the  centre  will  be  found  as  tfcr 
point  where  these  perpendiculars  intersect 

f  28.  In  Prop.  2  it  is  nroved  that  a  chord  of  a  circle  lies  altogether 
within  tho  circle. 

What  wo  have  called  the  first  part  of  Euclid's  solution  of  Prop.  1 
may  be  stated  as  a  theorem : — 

TheohkM. — Every  straight  line  which  bisects  a  chord,  and  is  mt 
right  angles  to  it,  passes  Ihrouoh  the  centre  of  the  circle 

The  converse  to  this  gives  Prop.  3,  which  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Jf  a  straight  lint  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  bisect  a  chord,  (km 
it  is  perpendicular  to  the  chord,  and  if  U  be  pervendicular  to  the 
chord  it  bisects  it. 

An  easy  consequence  of  this  is  the  following  theorem,  which  is 
rsseutlully  the  same  as  Prop.  4  : — 

Til  ton  ex  (Prop.  4).— Two  chords  of  a  circle,  if  which  mUIt 
peases  through  tht  centre,  cannot  bisect  each  other. 

These  last  three  theorems  are  fundamental  for  the  theory  of  tits 
circle.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Euclid  never  proves  that  a 
straight  line  cannot  have  more  than  two  point*  in  common  with  a 
circumference. 

f  29.  The  next  two  propositions  (6  and"  6)  might  be  renUced  by 
a  single  and  a  simpler  theorem,  vii. : — 

Theorem. — Two  circles  which  have  a  common  centre,  and  tew... 
circumference*  hate  one  point  in  common,  coincide. 

Or,  more  in  agreement  with  Euclid's  form: — 

Theorem. — Tiro  different  circles,  whose  circutnfertnecs  home  a 
point  in  common,  cannot  hare  the  same  centre. 

That  Euclid  treats  of  two  cases  is  characteristic  of  Greek  mathe- 
matics. 

The  next  two  propositions  (7  and  8)  again  belong  together. 

They  may  be  combined  thus : — 

Theorem. — If  from  a  point  in  a  plans  of  a  circle,  which  is  not 
the  centre,  straight  lines  be  drawn  to  the  different  points  of  tho  cir- 
cumference, then  of  alt  these  lines  cms  is  (As  shortest,  and  one  Iks 
longest,  aid  these  lit  both  in  that  straight  line  which  joins  tht  given 
point  to  the  centre.  Of  all  the  remaining  lines  each  is  equal  to  cme 
and  only  one  other,  and  these  equal  tines  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
shortest  or  longest,  and  make  equal  angles  with  them. 

Euclid  distinguishes  the  two  cases  where  the  given  point  lies 
within  or  without  tho  circle,  omitting  the  case  where  it  lies  in  the 
circumference. 

Prom  the  last  proposition  it  follows  that  if  from  a  point  more 
than  two  equal  straight  lines  can  be  drawn  to  the  circumference, 
this  point  must  be  the  centre.    This  is  Prop.  9. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  we  get 

Theorf  m. — If  the  circumference*  of  the  two  circles  have  three 
points  in  common  they  coincittc. 

Por  in  this  case  the  two  circles  have  a  common  centre,  because 
from  the  outre  of  the  one  three  equal  lines  can  bo  drown  to  points 
ou  the  circumference  of  the  other.    But  two  circles  which  have 
common  centre,  and  whose  circumferences  haven  |>oint  iu  a 
coincide.    (Compare  above  statement  of  Prof*.  t>  and  (1.) 
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This  theorem  may  also  bo  stated  tlias  :— 

Through  three,  points  only  one  circumference  may  be  drawn  ;  or, 
Three  points  determine  a  circle, 

Eu.lid  doe*  not  give  the  theorem  in  this  form.  Ho  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  two  circles  cannot  cut  another  in  mow  than  two  point* 
(frop.  10),  at,d  that  two  circlet  cannot  touch  one  another  In  more 
minis than  one  (Prop.  18). 

f  30.  Propositions  11  and  12  assert  that  if  tux  circlet  touch,  then 
the  point  of  contact  lie*  en  the  line  joining  their  centre*.  This  girt* 
two  propositions,  because  the  circles  nay  touch  either  Internally 
or  externally. 

i  31.  Propositions  14  and  18  relate  to  the  length  of  chords.  The 
first  says  ;  that  equal  chord*  art  equidistant  from  the  crnlre.and  that 
chords  which  art  equidistant  from  the  centre  art  equal ; 

Whilst  Prop.  16  compares  unequal  chords,  rit,  Of  all  chord*  the 
diameter  i*  the  grtatett,  and  of  other  chord*  that  i*  the  greater  which 
i*  nearer  to  the  centre ;  and  couTertely,  the  greater  chord  it  nearer  to 
i*f  centre, 

|  32.  In  Prop.  16  the  tangent  to  a  circle  is  for  the  first  time  In- 
troduced. The  pro  position  is  meant  to  show  that  the  straight  line 
at  the  end  point  of  the  diameter,  and  at  right  angles  to  it  hi  a  tan- 
gent.   The  proposition  itself  doe*  not  state  this.    It  runs  thus  : — 

Prop.  16.  The  ttraight  lint  drawn  at  right  angle*  to  the  diameter 
of  a  circle,  front  the  extremity  of  it,  fall*  without  the  circle ;  and  no 
ttraight  line  can  be  drawn  from  the  extremity,  between  that  straight 
Hue  and  the  circumference,  to  as  not  to  cut  the  circle. 

Corollary. — The  straight  line  at  right  uncles  to  a  diameter  drawn 
through  the  end  point  of  it  touches  the  circle. 

The  statement  of  the  proposition  and  its  whole  treatment  show 

the  difficulties  which  the  tangents  presented  to  Euclid. 

Prop.  17  solves  Mm  problem  thrvugh  <s  given  point,  cither  in  (he 
tircumfcrence  or  without  it,  to  draw  a  tangent  to  a  given  circle. 

Closely  connected  with  Prop.  10  are  Props.  18  and  10,  which 
state  (Prop.  18),  that  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  a  circle  to  the  point 
tf  ctiUacl  of  a  tingent  is  yqiendicular  to  the  tangent ;  and  con- 
Terse  ly  (Prop.  19),  that  the  ttraight  lint  through  the  point  of  contact 
of,  "«//  ptri^mdioilarto,  a  tangent  to  a  circle  passes  through  the  centre 
qf  the  circle. 

|  SI  The  rest  of  the  booh  relate*  to  angle*  connected  with  a 
tircle,  viz.,  angles  which  hare  the  vertex  either  at  the  centre  or 
•n  tlie  liroumlirence,  and  which  are  culled  rcipeclively  angle*  at 
the  centre  and  angle*  at  the  circumference.  Between  these  two 
kind*  of  angle*  exist*  the  important  relation  expressed  ss 
follows  : — 

Prop.  20.  The  angle  at  the  centre  of  a  circle  it  double  of  the  angle 
at  the,  circumfert >w»  on  the  tame  bast,  that  is,  on  the  same  arc 

This  U  of  great  importance  for  it*  consequences,  of  which  the 
two  following  are  the  principal : — 

Prop.  21.  The  angle*  in.  the  tan*  segment  of  a  circle  are  eq-ual  to 
one  another; 

And  Prop.  22.  The  opposite  angtet  of  any  quadrilateral  figure 
inscribed  in  a  tircle  art  together  equal  to  two  right  angle*. 
Farther  consequences  are  : — 

Prop.  23.  On  the  tame  straight  line,  and  on  the  tarn*  lid*  of  it, 
there  cannot  6s  two  similar  segments  of  circles,  net  coinciding  with 
an*  another  ; 

Anil  Prop.  24.  Similar  segment*  of  circlet  on  equal  straight  line* 
art  equal  to  on*  another. 

The  iToWem  Prop.  25,  A  segment  qf  a  circle  bting  given  to 
deseriU  the  circle  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  may  be  solved  murh  more* 
easily  by  aid  of  the  c obstruction  described  in  relation  to  Prop.  1, 
III.,  in  §27. 

S  34.  There  follow  four  theorem*  connecting  the  angle*  at  th* 
centre,  the  arcs  into  which  they  divide  the  circumference,  and  tlio 
ehnr  Is  subtending  these  arc*.  They  are  expre&xcd  for  angles,  ai ;  , 
and  chords  in  equal  circles,  but  they  hold  also  for  angles,  arcs,  and 
chords  in  the  same  circle. 

The  theorems  aro  : — 

Prop.  26.  In  eqwltircU*  equal  engl/i  stand  <m  equal  arcs,  whether 
thai  teat  the  centres  or  circumferences  ; 

Prop.  27  (converse  to  Prop.  26).  In  equal  circle*  the  angles  which 
stand  on  equal  arc*  are  equal  to  one  another,  whether  they  he  at  the 
ttvtlrz;  or  the  circuv]fcrcr.ca; 

Prop.  28.  In  equal  circle*  equal  straight  Una  (eonal  chorda)  cut 
off  equal  art*,  th*  greater  equal  to  th*  greater,  and  the  let*  squat  to 

Prop.'  2«  (eon  verse  ro  Prop.  8«).  In  equal  circles  equal  arc*  art 
suhterutei  f  v  eqwtl  straight  fines. 

J  85.  OtieV  Important  consequences  of  Props.  20-22  are  :- 

Prop.  31.  In  a  tircle  the  angle  in  a  semieireU  it  a  right  angle  ; 
but  the  angle  in  a  segment  greater  than  a  semicircle  is  lets  than  a 
right  angle  ;  and  the  angle  in  a  segment  less  than  a  ttmicircl*  it 
greater  than  a  right  angle  ; 

Prop.  32.  If  a  straight  line  touch  a  circle,  ana  from  the  point  of 
mutart  a  ttraight  line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle,  the  angles  which 
this  tin*  make*  with  the  line  touching  the  circle  shall  be  equal  to  the 
magiet  v:kuh  art  in  the  alternate  segments  of  the  circle. 
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{  36.  Propositions  30,  3.T,  84,  contain  problem*  wheh  srr  wived 
by  aid  of  tho  propositions  preccdimr  them  :— 

Prop.  30.  To  bisect  a  given  arc,  that  is,  to  divide  it  into  twve-jual 
parts ; 

Prop.  S3.  On  a  given  straight  line  to  describe  a  segment  qf  acireis 
containing  an  angle  equal  to  a  siren  rectilineal  angle  ; 

Prop.  34.  From  a  given  circle  to  cut  off  a  segment  cttUainirig  an 
angle  equal  to  a  given  rectilineal  angle. 

§  87.  If  we  draw  chords  through  a  point  A  within  a  circle,  they 
will  each  be  divided  by  A  into  two  segments.  Between  these 
segments  the  law  holds  that  tho  rectangle  contained  by  them  baa 
the  same  area  on  whatever  chord  through  A  the  segment*  aro 
token.  Tho  value  of  this  rectangle  changes,  of  course,  with  the 
position  of  A. 

A  similar  theorem  holds  if  tho  point  A  be  taken  without  tho 
circle.  On  every  straight  lino  through  A,  which  cuts  the  citcl* 
in  two  point*  B  and  C,  we  have  two  segments  AB  and  hV, 
and  the  rectangles  contained  by  them  are  again  equal  to  one 
another,  and  equal  to  the  square  on  a  tangent  drawn  from  A  to 
the  circle. 

Pie  first  of  thf  io  theorem*  gives  Prop,  85,  and  tho  second  Prop. 
86,  with  its  corollary,  whilst  Prop.  87,  tho  last  of  Book  III.,  give* 
the  converse  to  Prop.  36.  The  first  two  theorems  may  be  combined 
in  one : — 

Tn  Koncst.  — If  through  a  point  A  in  the  plan*  of  a  circle  a  stro.  ighi 
line  be  drawn  cutting  the  circle  in  B  and  C,  then  th*  rocleogle 
AB.AC  has  a  constant  value  so  long  a*  th*  point  A  be  fired  ;  and  if 
from  A  a  tangent  AD  can  be  drown  to  the  circle,  touching  at  D,  then 
the  above  rectangle  equalt  the  square  on  AD. 

Prop.  37  may  be  stated  thus  : — 

Theorem. — Iffroma  point  A  without  a  circle  a  line  be  dram  cut- 
tiny  the  circle  I'll  B  and  C,  and  another  lint' to  a  point  D  on  the 
circle,  and  if  AB.AC- AD*,  then  the  lint  AD  touches  th*  circU 
at  D. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  p  rove  sIbq  the  converse  to  the  general  pro- 
position a*  above  stated.    It  may  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 

If  four  point*  ABC D  be  taken  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  and 
if  the  line*  AB,  CD,  produced  if  necessary,  meet  at  B,  then 

EA.  EB— EC.  ED; 
and  comrr  rhj,  if  this  relation  hold*  then  the  four  point*  lit  cm  a 
tircle,  that  is,  the  circle  drawn  through  three  of  them  pants  thrisugh 
the  fnurih.  . 

That  a  circle  may  always  bo  drawn  through  three  points,  pro- 
vided that  they  do  not  lie  in  a  straight  lis*,  i*  proved  only  later 
on  in  Book  IV. 

Book  IV. 

i  88.  The  fourth  book  contains  only  problems,  all  relating  to 
the  construction  of  triangles  and  polygons  inscribed  in  and  eircum- 
sc-ibed  about  circles,  and  of  circles  inscribed  in  or  carcumtchU'it 
about  triangle*  and  polygons.  They  are  nearly  all  given  for  their 
own  sake,  and  not  for  future  use  m  the  construction  of  figures, 
ss  are  most  of  thoso  in  the  former  books.  In  seven  definitions 
at  the  beginning  of  the  book  it  is  explained  what  is  understood 
by  figures  inscribed  in  or  described  about  other  figure*,  with 
special  reference  to  the  case  where  one  figure  is  a  circle.  Instant, 
however,  of  saying  that  one  figure  is  described  about  another,  it  is 
now  generally  said  that  tho  one  figure  is  circumscribed  about  the 
other.    We  may  then  state  the  definitions  3  or  4  thus  : — 

Definition. — A  polygon  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  the 
circle  is  said  to  be  circumtcribed  about  the  polygon,  if  the  Tsrtirca 
•of  the  polygon  lie  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

And  definitions  6  and  6  thu* : — 

Definition.— A  polygon  is  said  to  be  circumscribed  about  a  eir-la, 
ami  a  circle  is  said  to  be  inscribed  in  a  polygon,  if  the  sides  of  the 
polygon  nre  tangents  to  the  circle. 

|  30.  The  first  problem  is  merely  constructive.  It  require*  to 
draw  in  a  given  eirel*  a  chord  equal  to  a  given  straight  line,  which 
is  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the  circle.  The  problem  is  not 
a  determinate  one,  inasmuch  as  the  chord  may  be  drawn  from  any 
point  in  the  circumference.  This  may  be  said  of  almost  all  pro- 
blem* in  this  book,  especially  of  the  next  two.    They  are  :— 

Prop.  2.  In  a  given  circle  to  inscribe  a  triangle  equiangular  te>  a. 
given  triangle  ; 

Prop.  8.  About  a  given  circle  to  circumscribe  a  triangl*  erui- 
ana  liter  to  a  given  triangle,  •  . 

§  40.  Of  somewhat  greater  interest  are  the  next  proKito*,  where 
the  triangles  are  given  and  the  circlfs  to  bo  found. 

Prop.  4.  To  inscribe  aTcirclc  in  a  gixvn  triaigle. 

The  result  is  that  the  problem  has  always  a  solution,  vir. .  the 
Otntr*  of  the  circle  is  the  point  where  the  bi  "  Tor*  ol  two  of  the 
nterior  angles  of  the  triangle  meet  The  solution  rl.ows,  thou  h 
Euclid  does  not  state  this,  that  the  problem  has  but  one  aoi.  - 
tion  ;  and  also, 

Theorem.— X*e  three  biteeionof  the  interior  angle*  of  any  triangle 
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meet  til  a  point,  and  thit  it  the  centre  qf  the  cirtU  inscribed  in  the 

triangle. 

Tho  solutions  of  moat  of  the  other  problems  contain  also  theorems. 
Of  these  we  »hall  state  those  which  are  of  special  interest ;  Euclid 
Joes  not  state  any  one  of  them. 
MI-  Pn>P-  6-  To  circumscribe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle. 
The  one  solution  which  always  exists  contains  the  following  :— 
Thkohem.— The  three  straight  Una  tehich  bisect  the  tide*  of  a 
triangle  at  right  angles  meet  in  a  point,  and  this  point  it  the  centre 
of  the  circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle. 
Euclid  adds  in  a  corollary  tho  following  property : — 
The  centre  of  the  circle  circumscribe!!  about  a  triangle  He* 
within,  on  a  sjdo  of,  or  without  the  triangle,  according  as  the 
triangle  is  acuto-augled,  right-angled,  or  obtuse-anglod. 

|  41  Whilst  it  is  always  possible  to  draw  a  circle  which  is 
inscribed  in  or  circumscribed  about  a  given  triangle,  this  is  not  the 
case  with  quadrilaterals  or  polygons  of  more  sides.  Of  those  for 
which  this  is  possible  the  regular  polygons  are  the  most  interesting. 
In  each  of  them  a  circle  may  be  inscribed,  and  another  may  be 
circumscribed  about  it 

Euclid  doe*  not  use  the  word  regular,  but  he  describee  the 
Bolyjrona  in  question  as  equiangular  and  equilateral.  We  shall 
use  the  name  regular  polygon.  The  regular  triangle  is  equi- 
lateral, the  tegular  quadrilateral  is  the  square. 

Euclid  considers  the  regular  polygons  of  4,  5.  *.  and  15  aides. 
For  each  of  the  first  three  he  solves  the  problems— (1)  to  inscribe 
such  a  polygon  in  a  given  circle;  (2)  to  circumscribe  it  about  a 
given  circle ;  (8)  to  inscribe  a  circle  in,  and  (4)  to  circumscribe 
a  circle  about,  such  a  polygon. 

For  the  regular  triangle  the  problems  ire  not  repeated,  because 
more  generafproblsms  nave  been  solved. 
Props.  6,  7,  8,  ud  0  solve  these  problems  for  the  square. 
The  general  problem  of  inscribing  in  a  given  circle  a  regular 
polygon  of  n  aides  depends  upon  the  problem  of  dividing  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  into  n  equal  parts,  or  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  of  drawing  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  n  radii  such  that  the 
angles  between  consecutive  radii  are  equal,  that  is,  to  divide  the 
space  about  the  centre  into  n  equal  angles.  Thus,  if  it  is  required 
to  inscribe  a  square  in  a  circle,  we  have  to  draw  four  lines  from  the 
centre,  miking  the  four  angles  equal.  This  is  done  by  drawing 
two  diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  ends  of  these 
diameters  are  the  vertices  of  the  required  square.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  tangents  bo  drawn  at  these  ends,  we  obtain  a  square  circum- 
scribed about  the  circle, 

1 43.  To  construct  a  regular  pentagon,  we  find  it  convenient  first 
to  oonstruct  a  regular  decagon.  This  requires  to  divide  the  space 
about  the  centre  into  ten  equal  angles.  Each  srill  be  r\U>  of  a  right 
angle,  or  |  th  of  two  right  angles.  If  wo  suppose  the  decagon  con- 
structed, and  if  we  join  the  centre  to  the  end  of  one  aide,  we  get  an 
eles  triangle,  where  the  angle  at  the  centre  equals  Jth  of  two 


right  angles  ;^  hence  each  of  the  angles  at  the 


r  equal  two  right  angles. 
Thus  we  have  to  construct  an  iaoceles  triangle,  having  the  angle  at 
the  vertex  equal  to  half  an  angle  at  the  base.  This  it  solved-  in 
Prop.  10,  by  aid  of  the  problem  in  Prop.  11  of  the  second  book.  If 
ws  make  the  aides  of  this  triangle  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  given 
circle,  then  the  base  will  he  the  aide  of  the  regular  decagon 
inscribed  in  the  circle,  This  side  being  known  the  decagon  can  be 
constructed,  and  if  the  vertices  are  joined  alternately,  leari: 


half  their  number,  we  obtain  the  regular  pentagon. 

Euclid  does  not  proceed  thus. ,  He  wants  the  pentagon  before 
the  decagon.  This,  however,  does  not  change  the  real  nature  of 
his  solution,  nor  does  his  solution  become  simpler  by  not  mention- 
ing the  decagon.  ' 

Once  the  regular  pentagon  is  inscribed,  it  is  easy  to  circumscribe 
another  by  drawing  tangents  at  the  vertices  of 
tsgon.    This  is  shown  in  Prop.  11 

Prop.  13  and  14  teach  how  a  circle  may  he  inscribed  in  or  cuv 
onmscribed  about  any  given  regular  pentagon. 

i  44.  The  regular  hexagon  is  more  easily  constructed,  i 
in  Prop.  16.  The  result  is  that  the  side  of  the  regular 
inscribed  ia  a  circle  Unequal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

euived. 

f  45.  The  book  closes  with  Prop.  16.  To  inscribe  a  regnkr 
quindccagoa  in  a  given  circle.  That  this  may  be  done  is  easily 
seen.  If  we  inscribe  a  regular  pentagon  and  a  regular  hexagon  in 
■the  circle,  having  one  vertex  in  common,  then  the  arc  from  the 
common  vertex  to  the  next  vertex  of  the  pentagon  is  Jth  of  the  cir- 
cumference, and  to  the  next  vertex  of  the  hexagon  is  Jth  of  the 
circumference.  The  difference  between  these  arcs  is,  therefore, 
J-J— sV'k  °f  the  circumference.  The  latter  may,  therefore.  Vie 
divided  into  thirty,  and  hence  also  in  fifteen  equal  parte,  and  the 
,  be  deacrilM-d. 
coocludo  with  a  few  .theorems  about  regular  polygons 
i  by  Euclid, 


i  of  any  new  regular  polygon  not  included  in  ( 
give  rite  to  a  new  series.    Till  the  beginning 


sides  of  any  regular  polygon  meet  in  n  paint.  The  straight  lines 
bisecting  the  angles  in  the  regular  polygon  meet  in  the  sa>ae  joint. 
This  point  it  the  centre  of  the  circlet  circumscribed  about  and 
inscribed  in  the  regular  polygon.  The  proof,  which  is  easy,  is  left 
to  the  reader. 

We  can  bisect  any  given  arc  (Prop.  30,  III.).  Hence  wo  can 
divide  a  circumference  Into  'In  equal  parts  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
divided  into  «  equal  parts,  or  as  soon  as  a  regular  polygon  of  n 
sides  has  been  constructed.  Hence— 

TuBOBJOf .  — If  a  regular  polygon  of  n  sides  has  been  constructed, 
than  a  regular  polygon  of  'In  tides,  of  4n,  of  Sn  tide*,  dx\,  may 
alto  be  constructed.  Euclid  shows  how  to  construct  regular  poly- 
gons of  3,  4,  6,  and  16  sides.  It  follow 
regular  polygons  of 

8,   6,   12,  24.. 
4,    8,    16.     3S...  „ 

6.  10,    20,  40  

15,  80,    60,  120  

The  constn 
of  these  series  will 

of  this  century  nothing  was  added  to  the  knowledge  of  regular 
polygons  as  given  by  Euclid.  Then  Gauss,  in  "bit  celebrated 
Arithmetic,  proved  that  every  regular  polgon  of  2"  + 1  aides 
may  bo  constructed  if  thit  number  2»  + 1  be  prime,  and  that  no 
others  can  be  constructed  by  elementary  methods.  This  shows 
that  regular  polygons  of  7,  9, 13  aides  cannot  thus  be  constructed, 
but  that  s  regular  polygon  of  17  aides  is  possible  ;  for  17-2*  +  l. 
The  next  polygon  is  one  of  257  sides.  The  construction  becomes 
already  rather  complicated  for  17  tides. 

3oc*  V. 

|  47.  The  fifth  bonk  of  the  Elrmentt  is  not  exclusively  geome- 
trical It  contains  the  theory  of  ratios  and  proportion  of  quantities 
in  general.  The  treatment,  as  here  given,  is  admirable,  and 
in  every  respect  superior  to  the  algebraical  method  by  which 
Euclid's  theory  is  now  generally  repiced.  It  has,  however,  the 
reputation  of  being  too  difficult  for  schools,  and  ia  therefore  very 
seldom  read.  We  shall  try  to  make  the  subject  clear,  and  to  show 
why  the  usual  algebraical  treatment  of  proportion  b  not  really 
sound.  We  begin  by  quoting  those  definitions  at  the  beginning  oT 
Book  V.  which  are  most  I 
rise  to  much  discussion. 

The  only  definitions  which  sre  essential  for  the  fifth  book  art 
Dcfs.  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  Of  the  remainder  3,  8,  and  0  are  more 
than  useless,  and  probably  not  Euclid's,  but  -additions  of  later 
editors,  of  whom  Theon  of  Alexandria  wat  the  moat  prominent 
Dcfs.  10  and  11  belong  rather  to  the  sixth  book,  whilst  all  the 
others  are  merely  nominal.  The  really  important  ones  arc  4.  5. 
6,  and  7. 

I  48.  To  define  •  magnitude  is  not  attempted  by  Euclid.  The 
first  two  definitions  state  what  is  meant  by  a  "  part,"  that  is,  a 
eubmnltinle  or  measure,  and  by  •  "  multiple"  of  s  given  magni- 
tude. The  meaning  of  Def.  4  is  that  two  given  quantities  can  have 
a  ratio  to  one  another  only  in  case  that  they  are  comparable  as  to 
their  magnitude,  that  ia,  If  they  are  of  the  same  kind.  . 

Def.  8,  which  is  probably  due  to  Theon.  professes  to  define  a 
ratio,  but  b  ss  meaningless  as  it  is  uncalled  for,  for  all  that  b 
wanted  U  given  in  Dels.  5  and  7. 

In  Def.  6  it  b  explained  what  b  meant  by  saying  that  two 
magnitudes  have  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  as  two  other 
magnitudes,  end  In  Def.  7  what  we  have  to  understand  by  a  greater 
or  a  leas  ratio.  The  6th  definition  b  only  nominal,  explaining  tho 
meaning  of  the  word  proportional. 

Euclid  represents  magnitudes  by  lines,  and  often  denotes  them 
either  by  single  letters  or,  like  lines,  by  two  letters.  We  shall  use 
only  single  letters  for  the  purpose.  It  a  and  ft  denote  two  magni- 
tudes of  the  same  kind,  their  ratio  will  be  denoted  by  a  :  b ;  if 
e  and  d  are  two  other  magnitudes  of  the  tame  kind,  but  possibly 
of  a  different  kind  from  a  and  6,  then  if  e  and  d  have  tie  same 
ratio  to  one  another  as  a  and  ft,  this  will  be  . 

a  :  b  : :  e  :  d. 

Further,  tf  •»  b  s  (whole)  number,  ma  shall  i 

of  a  which  is  obtained  by  taking  it  m  times. 

it  49.  The  whole  theory  of  ratios  b  based  on  Def.  5. 

Def.  "6.  The  first  of  four  itiides  it  taid  to  hare  the  i 
to  the  second  that  the  third  hat  to  the  fourth  tchen,  any  equimultiples 
whatever  of  the  first  and  the  third  being  taken,  and  any  cquimul- 
tijles  ufluUever  of  the  second  and  the  fourth,  if  the  multiple  of  the  first 
be  lest  than  that  of  the  terond,  the  multiple  of  the  third  it  alto  lest 
than  that  of  the  fourth  ;  and  if  the  multiple  of  the  first  it  equal  to 
that  of  the  second,  the  multiple  of  the  third  is  alto  equal  to  that  of 
the  fourth  t  and  if  the  multiple  qf  the  first  i' 
th-  trend,  the  multiple  of  the  third  it  also  g 
fourth. 
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It  will  be  well  to  show  at  once  in  an  example  bow  this  definition 
on  be  need,  by  proving  the  first  part  of  the  first  proposition  in  tho 
tilth  book.  Triangles  of  the  tame  altitude  art  to  one  another  a* 
their  bate*,  or  if  a  and  ft  are  the  bases,  and  a  and  £  the  areas,  of  two 
triangle*  which  have  the  *sme  iltitndc,  then  a  :b  :  :  a.p. 


To'prove  this,  we  have,  according  to  Definition  6,  to 
if  ma>nA,  then  Bl«>Hfl, 
ifmo-ni,  then  ma- n ft 
if  «ta<n*,  then  ma<ntX 

That  thu  is  true  is  in  our  cue  easily  seen.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  triangles  hare  a  common  vertex,  and  their  bases  in  the  same 
line.  We  act  off  the  base  a  along  the  line  containing  the  bases 
tn  times ;  we  then  join  the  different  parts  of  division  to  the  vertex, 
and  tfrl  m  triangles  ali  equal  to  a.  The  triangle  on  ma  as  baa*  equals, 
therefore,  ma.  If  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  base  8, 
setting  it  off  »  times,  we  find  that  tho  area  of  the  triangle  on  the 
«i  equals  n$,  the  vertex  of  all  triangles  being  the  same.  Bat 
If  two  triangles  have  the  same  altitude,  then  their  ana.*  are  equal 
If  the  bases  are  equal ;  hence  ma-nfi  if  ma-nb,  and  if  their  bases 
arc  unequal,  then  that  has  the  greater  area  which  is  on  the  greater 
base ;  in  other  words,  wia  is  greater  than,  equal  to,  or  less  than 
sift  according  n-i  r/ia  is  greater  than,  cual  to,  or  loss  than  nA,  which 


therefore  if  wm»>«c,  then  mb>»c, 

if  rna-ac,  then  wb-nc, 

if  ma<ne,  then  mb<nc, 

therefore  the  first  proportion  holds  by  Definition  5. 

Prop.  8.  If  a>6,  then  a  :e>8:e, 

and  e :  o<c  ;0. 

The  proof  depends  on  Definition  7. 

Prop.  9  (converse  to  Prop,  7).  If 

a  :e::h:t, 
e:a  :  :c:b,  then  a -i. 

10  (converse  to  Prop.  8).  If 

a  :  C>0  :  t,  then  a^>b 
c  :  o<€  :  b,  then  a<C*. 

If  a:6::c:«f, 
a  :  b  :  :*  :/, 
e  :  d  :  :  e  :f. 


or  if 
Prop. 

and  if 

Prop.  11 
and 
then 

In  word* 


was  10  hi  pruvctL 

8  SO.  It  will  be  seen  that  even  in  this  example  it  does  not 
bccoiaa  evident  what  a  ratio  really  ia.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  ratios  are  magnitudes  which  we  can  compare.  Wo  do 
not  know  whether  the  ratio  of  two  lines  is  a  magnitude  of  the 
aamo  kind  as  tho  ratio  of  two  areas.  Though  we  might  say 
that  DeL  6  defines  equal  ratios,  still  we  do  not  Know  whether  they 
are  equal  Is  tho  sense  of  the  axiom,  that  two  thing*  which  are 
equal  to  a  third  ire  equal  to  one  another.  That  this  is  the  case 
require*  a  proof,  and  until  this  proof  is  given  we  shall  use  the 
:rWead  of  tho  sign  -,  which,  however,  w*  shall  afterward* 
introduce. 

As  soon  a*  It  ha*  been  dttabli*hed  that  all  ratio*  are  like  magni- 
tudes, it  becomes  easy  to  show  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  they 
are  number*.  This  step  was  never  made  by  Greek  mathematicians. 
They  distinguished  always  most  carefully  between  continuous 
magnitudes  and  tho  dUcrcte  «rie*  o(  numbers.  In  modern  times 
it  has  become  ths  custom  to  ignore  this  difference. 

If,  in  determining  the  ratio  of  two  lines,  a  common  measure  can 
bo  found,  which  is  contained  m  tiroes  in  the  first,  and  n  times  in 
the  weond,  then  the  ratio  of  the  two  lines  equals  the  ratio  of  the 
two  number*  m:n.  This  ia  shown  by  Euclid  in  Prop,  6,  X.  Bat  the 
ratio  of  two  numbers  is,  a*  a  rule,  a  traction,  and  the  Orcein  did 
not,  as  we  do,  consider  fractions  as  number*.  Far  leu  bad  they 
any  notion  of  introducing  irrational  numbers,  which  are  neither 
wholo  nor  fractional,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  if  wt  wish  to  say  that 
all  ratio*  are  numbers.  The  Incommensurable  numbers  which  are 
thus  introduced  as  ratios  of  incommensurable  quantities  are  now-a- 
days  as  familiar  to  us  as  fractions ;  but  a  proof  is  generally  omitted 
that  ws  may  apply  to  them  the  rule*  which  have  been  established 
fur  rational  numbers  only.  Kuelid's  treatment  of  ratio*  avoid*  thl* 
difficulty.  Hi*  definitions  holds  for  commensurable  a*  well  a*  for 
incommensurable  quantities.  Kven  the  notion  of  incommensurable 
quantities  1*  avoided  in  Book  V.  But  he  proves  that  the  more 
eViuenUry  rules  of  algebra  hold  for  ratio*.  Wa  shall  state  all 
'  on*  la  that  algebraical  form  to  which  wa  an  now 
Thk  may,  of  course,  be  done  without  changing  the 


|  51.  Using  the  notation  -plained  »bovo  we  express  the  first 
propositions  as  follows  : — 

Prop.  1.  If  a-mf,  b-mb",  c-mef, 

then  a+ft+c-wity+o'+eO. 

Prop.  8.  If  a -mi,  and  e-md, 

e  —  nb,  and  /—ad, 

then  0-Mistfc*  asm*  multipl*  of  b  as  e  +/ Is  of  <f.  viz.;- 

a  +  «-(m+ Ji)6,  and  (+/-|»  +  a\l. 

Prop.  8.  If  a -mi,  c-nd,  then  is  iu»  the  same  multiple  of » 

that  ac  iaof  rf,  viz.,  na-nmb,  ne-nmd. 

Prop.  A.  If  :*:«*. 
then  ma:nb::mc:n&. 

It 


Prop.  0. 
then 


o-inb,  and  c-md 
a  -  c~  m(6  -  d). 


Prop.  6.  If 
tltrn  are  a  -  nb  ana  e 


nd  either  equal  to,  or  equimultiples  of,  * 

„„d  rf,  viz.,  a-nb-{>n-n)b  and  e  -  nd  -  (m  -  nkf,  where  *»-» 

''7u"ti!esey'propo«iltons  relate  to  em.Miifcij**.     Now  follow 


proposition,  about  ratios  which  are  compared  a.  to  their  magnitwte. 
<  52  Proii.  7.  H  «       then  a  :  e  :  :  b  :  c  and  e  a  :  :  t :  b. 
TU  pWl  te  .imply  "thia.    A*  a-b  «  know  that  •*»-**»' 


\f  (too  ratios  are  equal  to  a  third,  they  art  equal  to  one 
another.  After  these  proposition*  h»ve  been  proved,  we  have  a 
right  to  consider  a  ratio  as  a  magnitude,  for  only  now  can  we 
consider  a  ratio  as  something  for  which  the  axiom  about  magnl- 
tudet  hold*:  thing*  which  *re  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

We  (hall  indicate  thia  by  writing  in  future  the  sign  -  instead 
of  :  : .  The  remaining  proposition*,  which  explain  themsclvts,  may 
then  be  stated  a*  follows: — 

1 5ft.  Prop.  18.  If  a:»-e:d-<:/, 
then  a  +  e+*  :b+d+f—a  :6. 

Prop.  18.  If  a :  f>-e  :  at  and  e  :<*>»:/, 

then  a  :  •>«  :/. 

Prop.  14.  If   •  :8-e:d.  and  «>c,  then  »><f. 

Prop.  16.  Magnitudes  hare  th*  aame  ratio  to  one  another  that 
their  equimultiple*  have— 

wws  :«*-«:*. 

Prop.  1*\  If  a  h,  c,  i  an  magnitude,  of  Use  same  kind,  and  if 

a  :b-e:d, 

then  o:e-*:4. 

Prop.  17.  sf  •+>:*-«+*»  t*4 

then  •  :•— «  •  d. 

Prop.  18  (coDf«r»»  to  17X  U 

o:4-e:<l 
o  +  »  :»-e+«t  :«*. 
Prop.  1».  If     ».  C,  d  are  quantities  of  the  same  kind,  and  If 
a:b-e:d, 

then  o -e  :  6  -«-«  :b. 

|  54.  Prop.  20.  If  (her*  be  three  marrniiudct,  and  other  thru, 
which  hav  the  same  ratio,  taken  two  and  (sop,  then  if  the  first  b* 
greater  than  the  third,  the  fourth  shall  be  greater  than  th*  tilth  i 
and  if  equal,  equal ;  and  if  lets.  let*. 

If  Wt  understand  by 

.V  :«':•?:*'! 

th*l1 
equal*  < 
*c  m  ay  1 

If  a,  b.  e  be  quantities  of  one,  and  at,  t,f  i 
other  kind,  such  that 

a  :  b  :e-d  :*  :f, 
a>e,  then  <C>/, 
c,  then  at—/, 
o<c  then  *</. 
a  :  b  —  e  :/and  *:«-«!:*, 

'■■>■-}  11 

o><,  then  rf>  /, 
a-e,  then  «t-  /, 
0<c,  then  i<J. 
By  aid  of  these  two  propositions  the  following  two  are  proved.  ' 
|  85.  Prop.  Vi.  If  there  be-  any  nuusber  of  magnitude*,  and  at 
many  others,  which  hat*  the  tame  ratio,  taken  isso  and  (tea  in  order, 
the  lint  shall  have  to  the  last  of  the  first  tnagntludce  the  same  rati* 
teh  ieh  the  first  of  the  others  has  to  the  lad. 
We  may  state  it  more  gensrally,  thus  :— 
if  a  ib  :e:d  :«:...  -a'  :V  :ef  ■.d't/s.  .. , 

then  net  only  have  two  consecutive,  but  sny  two  magnitude*  em 
the  first  aide,  the  same  ratio  as  the 
the  other.    For  instance— 

a.e-a'-.e-;  b  :  e-f:  e',  4c 
Prop.  2ft  wo  state  only  in  symbols,  vix. 

11111 

If  «  :»  :«  :d  :*  ■  -■   -  y  :  v  -. -£   ^  :  j,  •  •  •  • 


a  :b  :e.d:e:  ...  -of  :V  :«':*!':*':..  . 
the  ratio  of  any  two  consecutive  magnitudes  on  the  first  side 
li  that  of  the  corresponding  magnitudes  on  th*  *econd  tide. 
i»y  writ*  this  tlieorem  ia  syraboU,  thu* :— 
a  b.  c  be  quantitie*  of  one,  and  d,  t,J  magnitudiia  of  the  earn. 


or  any  < 

and  if 
but  if 
and  if 
Prop.  21. 

or  if 

and  if 
but  if 
and  if 


If 
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a  :«-«':«*, 
5  :«-✓:»'. 


Prop.  24  < 


:  b-e  : d  and  *:b-f:d,  then 
-e+f-.d. 

Some  of  the  proportions  -which  are  considered  in  the  above  pro- 
positions have  special  names.  These  we  hare  omitted,  as  being  of 
no  use,  since  algebra  has  enabled  us  to  bring  the  different  operations 
contained  in  the  propositions  Under  a  common  point  of  view. 

§  54.  The  last  prooosihen  in  the  afth  book  it  of  a  different 
character. 

Prop.  25.  ^f  four  magnitude*  of  the  sum*  kind  be  proportional, 
the  greatest  and  leati  of  them  together  ahull  be  greater  than  the  other 
two  tajelher.    In  symbols — 

If  a,  b,  c,  d  be  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  and  if  «  :  b—e  :d, 
and  if  a  is  the  greatest,  hence  d  the  least,  then  o  +  d>6  +  e. 

§  57.  We  return  once  again  to  the  question,  What  is  a  ratio  t 
We  hare  seen  that  we  may  treat  ratios  as  magnitudes,  and  that  all 
ratios  are  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind,  for  we  may  compare  any 
two  as  to  their  magnitude.  It  will  presently  be  shown  that  ratios 
of  lines  may  be  considered  as  quotients  of  lines,  so  tbat  a  ratio 
appears  as  answer  to  the  question,  How  often  is  one  line  contained 
in  anothert  But  the  answer  to  this  question  is  given  by  a  number, 
at  least  in  tome  eases  and  in  all  cases  if  we  admit  incommensurable. . 
numbers.  Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  we  may  «ay  the  fifth 
book  of  tho  Elements  shows  that  some  of  the  simpler  algebraical 
operations  hold  for  incommensurable  numbers.  In  the  ordinary 
algebraical  treatment  of  numbers  this  proof  is  altogether  omitted, 
or  gmii  by  a  process  of  limits  which  dot*  not  seem  to  be  natural 

Book  VI. 

}  59.  The  sixtn  book  contains  the  theory  of  similar  figures. 
Alter  a  fo'w  definitions  explaining  terms,  tho  first  proposition  gives 
the  first  application  of  the  theory  of  proportion. 

Prop.  1.  Triangles  and  parallelograms  of  the  tame  altitude  are 
16  one  another  at  their  bates. 

The  proof  has  already  been  considered  in  |  49. 

From  this  follows  easily  the  important  theorem 

Prop.  i.  iy  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  one  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle,  it  shall  cut  the  other  sides,  or  those  tides  produced,  pro- 
portionally ;  and  if  the  rides  or  the  tide*  produced  be  cut  proportion- 
ally, the  straight  line  which  join  the  point*  of  section,  shall  be 
parallel  to  the  remaining  tide  of  the  triangle. 

%  68.  The  next  proposition,  together  with  one  added  by  Pimson 
as  Prop,  A,  may  be  expressed  more  conveniently  if  we  introduce  a 
modorn  phraseology,  viz.,  if  in  a  line  AB  we  assume  a  point  C 
between  A  and  B,  we  shall  say  that  C  divides  AB  internally  in  the 
ratio  AC  :  CB  ;  but  if  C  be  taken  in  the  line  AB  produced,  we 
shall  lay  that  A"  is  divided  externally  in  the  ratio  AC  :  CB. 

The  two  propositions  then  come  to  this  : 

Thkorem  (Prop.  3).— The  bisector  of  an  angle  in  a  triangle 
divides  the  opposite  rids  internally  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the 
two  tide*  including  that  angle;  and  conversely,  t/  a  line  through  the 
vertex  of  a  triangle  divide  the  base  interne  lly  in  the  ratio  of  -the  two 
oilier  tide*,  then  th.it  line  bisect*  the  angt*  ff  the  vertex. 

Theorem  (Sirason's  Prop.  A). — The  tins  ichich  bisects  an 
exterior  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the  opposite  side  externally  in  the 
ratio  of  the  other  tide*;  and  conversely,  if  a  line  through  the  vertex 
of  a  triangle  divide  the  bate  externally  in  the  ratio  of  the  tide*,  then 
U  bisect*  an  exterior  angle  at  the  vertex-  of  Me  triangle. 

If  we  combine  both  we  have — 

Theorem. — The  two  tines  which  bisect  the  interior  and  txl*rt>7r 
angle*  at  one  vertex  of  a  triangle  divide  the  opposite  tide  internally 
and  externally  in  the  tarn*  ratio,  viz..  in  the  ratio  of  the  other  two 
sirUs. 

§  60.  The  next  lour  pTopoiitions  contain  the  theory  of  similar 
triangles;  of  which  four  cases  are  considered.    They  may  be  stated 


triangles,  ot  whi 


jProp.  4).  If  te\&  &*^\&7\t^$tH  as^fsT 


the  tide*  of  the  on*  art  proportional  to  those  of 


2.  (  .6). 
the  other; 

3.  (Prop.  6).  If  two  siaes  in  one  art  proportional  to  two  tides  in 
the  other,  and  if  the  angle*  contained  by  ti.ese  sides  are  equal; 

4.  (Prop.  7).  If  two  sides  in  one  are  proportional  to  two  sides  in 
the  other,  if  the  angles  opposite  homologous  sides  are  equal,  and  if 
the  angle*  opposite  the  other  homologous  side*  are  both  acute,  both  right, 
or  both  oWnse;  homologous  tides  being  in  each  cats  those  which  art 
opposite  equal  angles. 

An  important  application  of  these  theorems  is  at  once  made  to 
a  right-angled  triangle,  viz. : — 

Prop.  8.  In  a  righl-annUd  trianijlf,  if  a  perpendicular  be  drawn 
from  the  right  an'nlc  to  the  laic,  the  triangles  on  each  tide  of  it  art 
similar  to  the  whole  triangle,  and  to  one  another. 


via. 


Corollary. — From  this  it  la  manifest  that  the 
drawn  from  the  right  angle  of  a  right-angled  trian 
is  a  mean  proportional  between  the  segments  of  the 
that  each  of  the  aides  is  a  mean  proportional  betwe 
the  segment  of  the  base  adjacent  to  that  side. 

§  01.  There  follow  four  propositions  containing 
in  language  slightly  different  from  Euclid's:— 

Prop,  9.  To  divide  a  straight  line  sum  a  given 
part*. 

Prop.  10.  To  divide  a  straight  line  in  a  given  ratio. 
Prop.  11.  To  find  a  third  proportional  to  two  given  « 
Prop.  12.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  ttraiqhl 
lines. 

Prop.  13.  To  find  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given  straight 

line*. 

The  last  three  may  be  written  aa  equations  with  one  unknown 
quantity, — via.,  if  we  eaO  the  given  straight  lines  a,  b,  c,  and  the 
required  Hue  x,  we  have  to  find  a  line  a  so  that 

Prop.  11.  «:}■&:«; 

Prop.  12.  «         e  :»; 

Prop.  13.  a  :X"  x  lb. 

We  shall  see  presently  how  these  may  be  written  without  the 
signs  of  ration. 

§  62.  Euclid  considers  next  proportions  connected  with  parallelo- 
grams and  triangles  which  are  equal  in  area. 

Prop.  14.  Equal  parallelogram*  which  hem  one  angle  of  the  one 
equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other  have  their  sides  about  the  eoual  angles 
reciprocally  proportional;  and  parallelogram*  which  have  one  angle 
of  the  one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other,  and  their  tides  about  the 
equal  angles  reciprocally  proportiunnl,  are  eqval  to  one  another. 

Prop,  15.  Equal  triangle*  which  have  one  anal'  of  the  one  equal 
to  one  angle  of  the  other,  hate  their  sidei  about  the  equal  angles 
reciprocally  proportional;  and  triangles  which  have  one  angle  of  the 
one  equal  to  one  angle  of  the  other,  and  their  tide*  above  the  equal 
angles  reciprocally  proportional,  are  equal  to  one  cnother. 

The  latter  proposition  is  really  the  same  as  Jhs  '~ 
in   the  accompanying 

dbsram,  in  the  figure  A  

belonging  to  the  .former 
the  tWO  equal  naral'.elo- 
grama  AB  and  BC  be 
tJ  by  the  Iir»-i  DP 
and  EG,  and  if  EF  be 
drawn,  we  get  the  figure 
belonging  to  the  latter. 

It  is  worth  noticing 
that  the  lines  FE  and 
DO  are  parallel.  We 
mav  state  therefore  the  theorem— 

Theorem. — If  two  triangle*  are  equal  in  area,  and  h*v*  ssss  anglt 
in  the  one  verticallj  opposite  to  one  angle  in  the  other,  then  the  two 
straight  Lues  which  join  the  remaining  two  tertux*  of  the  on*  to  thorn 
of  the  other  triangle  art  parallel. 

f  63.  A  most  important  theorem  is 

Prop.  16.  If  four  straight  lines  be  proportional*,  the  rtehingU 
contained  by  the  extreme*  i*  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  b>r  the 
mean*;  and  if  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  extreme*  be  equal  to  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  mean*,  the  four  straight  lint*  are  t 
tionals. 

In  symbols,  if  a,  b,  c,  d  are  the  I 

If  a:5-e:<f, 
then  ad -be; 

and  oonveraely,  if  od-te, 
then  sj:*~e-d, 

where  ad  and  be  denote  (as  in  |  20).  the  area*  of  the  rectangles 
contained  by  a  and  d  and  by  b  and  e  respectively. 

This  allows  us  to  transform  every  proportion  between  four  lines 
into  an  equation  between  two  products. 

It  shows  further  that  the  openHon  of  forming  a  product  or  two 
lines,  and  the  operation  of  forming  their  ratie  are  each  toe  inverse 
of  the  other. 

If  we  now  define  a  quotient  ?  of  two  Unas  as  the 


into  b  gives  a,  to  that 


0 

we  see  that  frura  the  equality  of  two  quotients 

v  a  e 

b  "J 

follows,  if  w»  nui!  -ply  both  aide*  by  ba\ 
ad  -  ofr. 
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ll«  definition  of  similar  figures.  At  simitar  figures 
i  be  equal  in  "ehape"  but  not  ia  "slxe,"  wo  may  stats 


Bat  from  tills  it  follows  according  to  the  last  theorem  .that 
a  :b  -  e  :d. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  quotient  /*  and  the  ratio  a  .b  are 

different  forma  of  the  same  magnitude,  only  with  this  important 

difference  that  the  quotient  "  would  have  a  meaning  only  if  a  and 

*  bare  a  common  measure,  until  w*  introduce  incommensurable 
numbers,  while  the  ratio  a  :b  has  always  a  meaning,  and  thus  gives 
rise  to  the  introduction  of  incommensurable  numbers. 

Thus  it  is  really  the  theory  of  ratios  in  the  fifth  book  which 
enables  us  to  extend  the  geometrical  calculus  given  before  in  con- 
nexion with  Book  II.  It  will  also  be  teen  tost  if  we  write  the 
ratios  in  Book  V.  as  quotients,  or  rather  as  fractions,  then  most  of 
the  theorems  state  properties  of  quotients  or  of  fractions. 

f  64.  Prop.  17  contains  only  a  special  case  of  16.  After  the  pro- 
blem, Prop.  18.  Ox  a  jrine*  straight  line  to  describe  a  rectilineal 
finnrt  timxlar  and  similarly  situated  to  a  given  rectilineal  figure, 
there  follows  another  fundamental  theorem : 

Prop.  H.  Similar  triangles  art  to  one  another  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  their  homologate  sides.  In  other  words,  the  arms  of  similar 
triangles  are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  on  homologous  sides. 
This  Is  generalized  in  > 

Prop.  20.  Similar  polygons  may  bt  divided  into  the  arrow  number 
of  timilar  triangUi,  havtna  the  annas  ratio  to  owe  another  that  the 
polygons  hate:  and  the  polygon*  art  to  one  another  in  the  dnplicate 
ratio  of  their  htnnolcxioue  tides. 

|  65.  Prop.  21.  lUcUiirieal  figures  which  art  similar  to  the  same 
rectilineal  figure  art  also  similar  to  eneh  other,  is  an  immediate  con- 
sequence of  thi 
may  be  said  to 
It  also  thus 

"  Figures  which  en  equal  in  sbspe  to  a  third  are  equal  in  shape 
to  each  other,  " 

Prop.  22.  If  four  straight  lines  be  proportional,  the  similar 
rectilineal  figures  similarly  described  on  them  shall  alto  be  jrro- 
port'onsUi;  and  if  the  similar  rcdiliuenl  figures  similarly  described 
on  four  straight  linos  bt  proportionals,  thorn  straight  Una  shall  be 
proportionals. 

This  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  following : — 
If  a  \b  —  e  :d, 

then  a*  :b*  -  e*  •</». 

|  66.  Now  follows  a  proposition  which  has  been  much  disetisvd 
gurd  to  Euclid's  exact  meaning  in  saying  that  a  ratio  is  cost. 
t»\uid<d  of  two  other  latios,  vir,  : 

Prop.  2J.  Parallelograms  which  are  equiangular  to  one  another, 
kiM  ta  one  another  the  ratio  ahich  is  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their 
sides. 

The  proof  of  the  proposition  m  ikes  i  ts  meaning  clear.  In  symbols 
the  ratio  a  :  e  is  compounded  of  the  two  ratios  a  :  b  and  b  :  e,  sod  if 
a-.b-of-.V,  b:e -b'  :c\  then  a  :e is  compounded  of  o:i*  and 
m'.b". 

If  we  consider  the  ratios  a*  numbers,  we  may  say  that  the  one 
ratio  is  the  product  of  those  of  which  it  is  compounded,  or  in 
symbols. 

a    a  b     of  V  ..a      at     ,b  ft" 
e'l'l- It  c?,iSl  *  9 

The  theorem  in  Prop.  23  is  the  foundation  of  all  mensuration  of 
areas.  Prom  it  we  see  at  once  that  two  rectangles  have  the  ratio 
of  their  areas  compounded  of  the  ratios  of  their  sides. 

If  A  Is  the  area  of  a  rectangle  contained  by  a  and  b,  and  B  that 
of  a  rectangle  contained  by  c  and  rf,  so  that  A  —  no,  B  —  erf,  then 
'A  i  B  —  a*  :  ed,  and  this  is,  the  theorem  says,  compounled  of  the 
ratios  a  : «  and  ft  :  d.    In  forms  of  quotients, 
a  b  _  ab 
e  '  3  at" 

This  ahows  how  to  multiply  quotients  in  out  geometrical  calculus. 

Further,  Two  triangles  hate  the  raliosof  I  heir  areas  compounded 
of  the  ratios  of  their  bases  aid  their  altitude.  For  a  Uia.igIo  is  equal 
in  area  to  half  a  parallelogram  Which  has  the  same,  base  and  the 
aame  altitude; 

To  bring  these  theorems  to  the  .form  in  which  they  are  usually 
given,  we  assume  a  straight  line  ti  as  our  unit  of  leugth  (genera'lv 
an  inch,  a  foot,  a  mile,  Ac. ),  and  determine  the  number  a  which 
«if.:tii£i  ho»  oftca*  u  U  waUilwd  ia  *  '.mi  o,  av  lu«t  ■  duUulca  the 
ratio  s  :  »t  whether  commensurable  or  not,  and  that  a  -  mu.  We 
call  this  number  a  the  numerical  value  of  is.  If  in  the  same  manner 
0  be  the  numerical  value  of  a  line  6  we  hare 
*:b  -«:/}  ; 

in  words :  The  ratio  of  two  lines  (and  of  tiro  like  quantities  in 
gynrral)  is  equal  to  that  of  their  numerical  values. 

This  is  easily  proved  by  observing  that  a  —  au,  ft  —  $u,  there- 
fore <if-M:fw,  and  this  may  without  difficulty  be  show*  to 
equal  miff. 


If  now  o,  b  be  base  and  altitude  of  one,  of  V  dose  of  another 
parallelogram,  «,  0  and  a',  0  their  numerical  values  respeciwely, 
and  A,  A  their  areas,  then 

A      a    b     a    $  «8 

A'      a?  •  V  I •■  0  "  iff' 

In  wordi :  The  arras  of  tiro  uarallelyjrams  are  to  each  other  as  the 
products  of  the  numerical  value*  uf  tkeir  oasts  and  altitudes. 

If  especially  the  second  parallelogram  is  the  nnit  (quite,  i.c.  i 
square  on  the  unit  of  length,  tueu  a'  -  ff  -  1,  A'  ~  «*,  and  ire 
have 

~,  -«a.  or  A  -  *$.  u* 

A 

This  gives  the  theorem :  The  number  of  unit  squares  contained  in 
a  parallelogram  equals  the  product  of  the  numencal  values  of  base 
ai.d  Jtitude,  and  similarly  the  number  of  unit  squares  contained  in 
a  tiiangje  equals  half  the  product  of  the  numerical  values  of  bass 
and  altitude. 

Tbia  is  often  stated  by  saying  that  the  area  of  a  parallelogram  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  base  and  the  ahiiu.i.-,  meaning  by  this 
product  the  product  of  the  numerical  values,  and  not  the  product  as 
de6nrd  above  in  §  20. 

J  68.  Propositions  24  and  26  relate  to  parallelograms  about 
diagonal*,  such  as  are  considered  in  Book  I.,  43.    They  are— 

Prop.  24.  /■nr.riMojmiiu  about  tk>  Smwetcr  of  ary  parallelo- 
gram are  similar  to  the  tchoU  pnrnlU0*r  am  ax.t  to  one  another; 
and  its  converse  (Prop.  26),  If  tiro  simitar  parallelograms  hart  « 
common  angle,  and  be  similarly  situated,  they  are  about  the  same 
diameter. 

Between  these  is  inserted  a  problem. 

Prop.  35.  To  describe  a  rectilineal  figure  which  shall  be  simitar  to 
one  given  rectilinear  figure,  and  equal  to  another  giref  rectilineal 
figure. 

|  69.  Prop.  27  contains  a  theorem  relating  to  the  theory  of 
maxima  and  minima.    We  may  state  it  thus : 

Prop  27.  If  a  parallelogram  be  divided  into  tin)  by  a  strtfyhf  'i'.ic 
cutting  the  base,  and  if  oh  half  the  base  another  paralltlogf »  vt 
construJed  similar  to  one  of  those  parts,  then  this  third  pfir-lM* 
gram  is  greater  than  the  other  part. 

Of  far  greater  interest  than  this  general  theorem  is  a  special  raw 
of  it,  wh.-re  the  parallelograms  are  changed  into  rcctamjl'r  and 
where  one  of  the  p-  its  into  which  the  parallelogram  is  divided  ia 
made  a  square  ;  for  then  the  theorem  changes  into  one'  which  is 
easily  re<  '<gnii!ed  to  be  identical  with  the  following:— 

Theorem.  — Of  all  rectangles  which  hare  the  same  perimeter  the 
square  has  the  greatest  art  a. 

This  may  also  be  stated  thus;— 

Til  eorcm.  — Of  all  rtttangles  tchich  have  the  area  l)te*qmtrs 
has  the  least  perimeter. 

i  70.  The  next  three  propositions  contain  problems  witch  may 
oe  said  to  be  solutions  of  quadratic  equations.  The  first  tiro  are, 
like  the  lant,  involved  in  somewhat  obscure  language.  We  tran- 
scribe them  aa  follows  •  — 

Problrm.  —  To  drscribe  on  a  given  base  a  parallel ngram,  and  to 
divide  it  either  internally  (Pxpp.  2H)  or  externally  ( I'rop.  29-  fiom 
a  point  ou  the  hasa  into  two  parallelograms,  of  vt  Kiel,  "he  nfi>  han 
a  given  sin  (is  equal  in  area  to  a  given  fijr»ie).  whil  t  the  other 
has  a  given  shape  (is  similar  to  a  given  paraltelogiam, 

If  we  expre«  this  again  in  symWa  call  me  th.  ril  >»u  'w«e  n,  the 
one  part  r.  and  the  alii*-»  U  p,  «•  nave  to  oelermine  r  as>d  |  Ji  the 
Crst  case  from  tbe  equations 

(a-*1<j-ic*, 


f  being  the  iriven  sir*  nf  the  first,  and  p  and  a  tbe  bcuw  ahd  alti- 
tude ot  the  paraileto£irun  which  determine  the  shape  of  the  sccuud 
of  the  required  [onilU  lofri-ams. 
If  we  substilulo  the  value  of  y,  «e  get 

(«-*)r-£?, 

or, 

ax-3?~b*, 

where  a  and  ft-  are  known  quantities,  talcing  M-t?. 

ii«  wcond  ams  i'Pnip.  i»>  gives  rise,  in  the  aame  manner,  to 

t'1 1  <iu.-.dr.itic 

«x+*»-ft«. 

The  next  problem — 

Prop.  30.  To  cut  a  given  straight  line  in  extreme  and  mean  ratio, 
'  to  the  equation 

This  is,  therefore,  only  a  special  case  of  the  last,  and  is,  besides, 
an  old  acquaintance,  tsing  essentially  the  same  problem  as  t*at 
d  in  IL  IL 
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Prop.  90  may  therefore  bo  solved  (n  two  way*,  cither  by  aid  of 
Prop.  89  or  by  aid  of  II.  1 1.    Buclul  gives  both  solutions.  ■ 

g  71.  Prop.  31  (Theorem).  litany  right-angUd  triangle,  any  recti- 
lineal figure  described  on  the  tide  subtending  the  right  angle  it  equal 
to  the  similar  and  similarly  described  figure*  on  tht  tides  containing 
the  right  angle,— it  a  pretty  generalization  of  the  theorem  of  Pytha- 


goras (I.  47). 

Leaving  out  the  next  proposition, 
conio  to  the  last  in  this  book. 


which  is  of  little 


Prop.  83.  Jn  equal  circles  angles,  whether  at  the  centres  or  Chs  eir- 
cumfcrtMcs,  have  tke  tame  ratio  which  the  arcs  on  which  they  stand 
have  to  one  another ;  so  also  haw  tke  sectors. 

Of  this,  the  part  relating  to  angles  at  the  centre  it  of  special 
importance ;  it  enable*  ua  to  measure  angles  by  are*. 

With  this  close*  that  part  of  the  Elements  which  U  devoted  to 
the  study  of  figures  in  a  Diane. 

Book  XI. 

J  73.  la  this  book  figures  are  considered  which  are,  not  confined 
to  a  plane,  viz.,  first  relations  between  lines  end  planes  in  space, 
quiI  afterwards  properties  of  solids. 

Of  new  definitions  we  mention  those  which  relate  to  tho  i«rpen- 
dicutarity  and  tho  inclination  of  lines  and  planes. 

Dvf.  3.  A  ttraiaht  line  is  perpendicular,  or  at  right  angles.  Is  « 
plans  when  it  mates  right  angles  with  every  straight  iittc  meeting  it 
in  that  plane. 

The  definition  of  perpendicular  planes  (Def.  4)  oilers  no  dif- 
ficulty. Euclid  defines  the  inclination  of  liues  to  planes  and  of 
planes  to  planes  (Defs.  6  and  6)  by  aid  oT  plane  angles,  included  by 
straight  liues,  with  which  wo  havo  been  made  familiar  in  the  first 
looks. 

The  other  important  definitions  are  thoso  of  parallel  planes, 
which  never  meet  (Def.  8),  and  of  solid  angles  formed  by  three  or 
more  planes  meeting  in  a  point  (Def.  9). 

To  these  w*  add  the  definition  of  a  line  parallel  to  a  plane  as  a 
line  which  does  not  meet  the  plane. 

I  73.  Before  we  investigate  the  contents  of  Book  XI.,  it  will  be 
well  to  recapitulate  shortly  what  we  know  of  planes  end  lines  from 
the  definitions  and  axioms  of  the  first  book.  Thtie  a  plane  lim 
been  defined  as  a  surface  which  has  the  property  that  every  straight 
line  which  joins  two  points  in  it  lies  altogether  in  it  This  is  equi- 
valent.to  saying  that  a  stmight  line  which  has  two  points  in  a  plane 
has  all  points  ia-the  plane.  Hence,  a  straight  line  which  does  not 
lie  in  the  plsne  cannot  have  mote  than  ono  point  in  common  with 
the  plane.    This  is  virtually  the  same  aa  Euclid's  Prop,  1,  via,:— 

Prop.  1.  One  part  of  a  straight  linn  cannot  be  in  a  plane  and  another 
part  without  it. 

It  also  follows,  as  was  pointed  out  In  I  8,  ia' discussing  the 
definitions  of  Book  I.,  that  a  plana  is  determined  already  hy  ouo 
st  night,  litis  and  a  point  without  it,  viz.,  if  all  lines  be  drawn 


thiojgh  the  point,  and  cutting  tho  line,  they  will  form  a 
This  may  be  stated  thus  :— 
A  plane  it  determined— 

1st,  By  a  straight  line  and  a  poxm  ■which  does  not  Us  OH  it; 

2d,  By  three  points  which  do  not  lie  in  a  eir  a  ight  line ;  for  if  two 
of  these  points  be  joined  by  a  straight  line  we  hive  case  1 ; 

3d,  By  too  inttneding  straight  Lnes;  for  the  poil  " 
and  two  other  points,  one  in  each  line,  give  caw  2 

4th,  By  two  parallel  Una  (Def.  86, 1.). 

The  third  case  of  this  theorem  is  Euclid's 

Prop.  2.  Two  straight  lines  which  cut  one  another  are  tn  one 
plane,  and  three  straight  lines  tchieh  meet  one  another  art  in  one 
plane. 

And  the  foivrth  is  Euclid's 

Prop.  7.  If  two  straight  lints  be  parallel,  the  straight  line  Uraten 
from  any  point  in  one  loony  point  in  the  other  is  in  the  tame  plane 
with  the  parallels.    From  the  definition  of  a  plane  further  follows '. 

Pion.  3.  If  two  planes  cut  one  another,  their  common  section  it  a 

straight  line. 

$  7*.  Whilst  these  propositions  are  virtually  contained  in  tho 
definition  of;a  plane,  trie  next  gives  us  a  new  and  fundamental  pro- 
perty of  space,  showing  at  tho  some  time  that  it  is  possible  to 
have  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  a  plane,  according  to  Def.  3. 

Theorem  (Prop.  4). — Tf  a  straight  line  is  perpendicular  to  two 
straight  lines  in  a  plane  which  it  meets,  then  it  is  perpendicular  to 
■  ill  lines  in  the  plane  irliicJt  it  -utcels,  and  Iwnce  it  is  perpendicular 
1 1  the  plane. 

Def.  3  may  be  Btatcd  thns :  If  u  straight  line  is  perpendicular 
to  a  plane,  then  it  is  pcrpt-'ulicular  to  every  line  in  the  plane  which 
it  meets.    The  converse  to  this  would  1* 

Theorem. — All  stmight  lines  which  v.rcta  yitxn  straight  line  in 
the  same  point,  and  are  pcipciidicular  to  it,  lie  in  a  plane  which  is 
perpendicular  to  that  line. 

This  Euclid  states  thus  : 

Prop.  6.  If  three  straight  lines  meet  all  at  one  point,  and  a  straight 


line,  stands  at  right  angles  to  ore*  of  tium  at  that  point,  the  thru 
straight  hues  shall  be  in  one  and  the  tune-plane. 

|  76.  There  follow  theorems  relating  to  the  theory  of  parallel 
lines  in  space,  viz. : — 

Theorem  (Prop.  6)< — Any  two  lines  which  art  pciyendieular  it 
the  same  plane  an  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  converse  ly 

Theorem  (Prop.  t).—ff  of  two  parallel  straight  line*  one  it  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane,  Hie  other  is  to  also. 

Further,  the  important  theorems 

Prop.  9.  Two  straight  linet  which  art  each  of  them  parallel  to  the 
tame  straight  line,  and  not  in  the  tome  plane  with  it,  art  parallel  to 
one  another;  where  the  words,  "and  not  in  the  same  plane  with 
it,"  may  be  left  out,  for  they  exclude  the  case  of  three  parallels 
in  a  plane,  which  has  been  proved  before ;  and 

Theorem  (Prop.  10).— If  two  angle*  indifferent  planes  hate  the 
two  limits  cf  the  one  parallel  to  those  if  the  Other,  then  the  angles  art 
erj  not.  That  their  planes  are  parallel  is  shown  later  on  in  Prop.  li. 

This  theorem  is  not  necessarily  true,  for  the  angles  in  qassti— 
may  be  supplementary;  bat  then  the  one  angle  will  be  equal  to 
that  which  Is  adjacent  sad  supplementary  to  the  other,  and  this 
latter  angle  will  also  have  its  limits  parallel  to  those  of  the  first. 

From  this  theorem  it  follows  that  if  we  take  any  ♦wo  straight 
lines  is  space  which  do  not  meet,  and  if  we  draw  through  any 
point  P  in  apses-  two  lines  parallel  to  them,  then  the  angle  in- 
eluded  by  these  liues  will  always  bo  the  same,  whatever  the  position 
of  th'o  point  P  way  ba..  This  snx'e  has  in  modern  times  beast 
called  tne  angle  between  the  given  lines  :— 

Duixmox. — By  tht  angle*  belieeen  two  n 

understand  the  angles  which  two  intersecting 
parallel  respectively  to  the  two  given  lines. 

|  78.  It  is  now  possible  to  snlve  the  following  two  problems: — 

PROBLEM. — To  dram  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  agivtnpume 
from  a  given  point  which  lies 

1.  Not  xn  the  plant  (Prop.  11). 

«.  1*  tho  plane  (Prop.  12). 

The  second  case  is  easily  reduced  to  the  first— vU,  if  by  aid  of 
the  first  we  have  drawn  any  perpendicular  to  the  plans  from  some 

point  without  it,  we  need  only  dnxw  through  the  givuii  point  in  the 
piano  s  line  parallel  to  it,  in  order  to  have  the  required  perpen- 
dicular given.  The  solution  of  the  first  part  is  of  interest  in  itsel  I. 
It  depends  upon  a  construction  which  may  be  expressed  as  a 

theorem. 

THEOREM.— 7/  from  a  point  A  without  a  plane  a  perpendicular 
AB  be  drawn  to  tht  plant,  and  if  from  the  foot  B  of  this  perpen- 
dicular another  perpendicular  BC  be  drawn  to  amy  Insight  line  in 
the  plane,  then  the  straight  line  joining  A  to  the  fed  C  of  this  second 
perpendicular  will  also  he  perpendicular  to  the  line  in  the  plane. 

The  theory  of  perpendiculars  to  s  plane  is  concluded  by  the 
lb™  rem — 

Prop.  13.  Through  any  point  in  space,  whether  in  or  without  a 
plane,  only  one  straight  tin*  can  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  tke 
plane, 

i  77.  The  next  four  propositions  treat  of  parallel  planes.  It  is 
shown  that  planes  which  hatx  a  cvmrnc-n  perj.^ndicular  are  parallel 
(Prop.  14);  thai  tiro  planes  arc  parallel  if  two  intersecting  straight 
lines  in  the  one  are  parallel  rcspecimi;/  tu  two  ttraighi  lines  in  the 
other  plane  (Prop.  IS)  ;  that  parallel  planes  are  cut  by  any  plane  in 
parallel  straight  lines  (Prop.  16) ;  and  lastly,  that  any  two  straight 
lines  are  cut  proportionally  by  a  series  of  parallel  planes  (Prop.  17). 

This  theory  is  made  more  complete  by  sdding  the  following 
theorems,  which  are  easy  deductions  from  the  last  :—Two  parallel 
plane*  have  coats-ton  perpendiculars  (converse  to  14);  and  7 wo 
planes  tchiA  are  i»irulUl  to  a  third  plane  are  parallel  to  each 
other. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Prop.  16  at  ones  allows  of  the  solution  of 
tho  problem:  "Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  plane  parallel  to 
a  given  plane."  And  it  is  also  easily  proved  that  this  problem 
sUows  always  of  one,  and  only  of  one,  solution. 

|  78.  We  com*  now  to  planes  which  ore  perpendicular  to  one 
another.   T~o  theorems  relate  to  them. 

Prop.  18.  ff  a  straight  lint  be  at  right  angles  to  a  plane,  every 
plane  wh  ieh  passe*  through  it  shall  be  at  right  angle*  to  that  plane. 

Prop.  19.  Jf  l\co  plant*  which  cut  one' another  be  each  of  them 
perpendicular  to  a  third  plane,  their  common  tcttism  ehall  be  perl 
pendienlar  to  the  same  plane. 

#  79.  If  three  planes  pass  through  a  common  point,  and  If  they 
bound  each  other,  a  solid  angle  of  three  feces,  or  a  trihedral  angle, 
is  formed,  and  similarly  by  more  planes  a  solid  angle  of  mom  faces, 
or  a  polyhedral  angle.  These  have  many  properties  which  ore  quit* 
analogous  to  those  of  triangles  and  polygon*  in  a  plane.  Euclid 
states  sonn',  vu  :— 

Prop.  20.  If  a  solid  angle  be  cxmietmtd  by  thru  plane  angles,  any 
two  oj  them  are  together  greater  than  the  third. 

Hut  the  next- 
Prop.  21.  Every  solid  angUis  contained  by  plant  < 
are  together  less  than  four  right  angle*— hue  no  analo, 
in  thu  plane. 
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V>e  may  mcntiou,  however,  that  the  theorems  about  tri- 
angles contained  in  tlio  propositions  of  r  ok  I.,  which  do  not 
detwnd  upon  tlio  theory  of  parallela  (that  is  ail  up  to  Prop.  27), 
have  their  corresponding  theorems  about  trihedral  angle*.  The 
Wttor  are  formed,  if  for  'Side  of  a  triangle"  w?  unite  "piano 
angle"  or  "face  "  of  trihedral  augle,  and  for  "angle  of  triangle" 
wo  substitute  "angle  between  two  faces'"  where  the  planes  con- 
taming  the  solid  angle  aro  called  it*  fata.  We  get,  for  in- 
stance, from  I.  4,  the  theorem.  If  lire  MbM  angles  ham  the 
angles  qf  two  faces  in  the  out  equal  to  the  angles  of  two  fates 
in  the  otlter,  and  hate  likewise  the  angles  included  by  these  faea 
equal,  then  the  angles  in  the  remaining  facts  are  equal,  and  the 
engles  between  the  other  faces  are  equal  each  to  each,  viz.,  those  ichieh 
sire  opposite  tonal  foots.     The  solid  angles  themselves  are  not 

raaa&S^  mj  u  on,y  •ymm°tricai iike  *• 

Thv  connexion  indicated  between  triangles  and  trihedral  angles 
will  also  be  recognised  in 

Prop.  22.  If  every  two  of  thru  plane  angles  be  greater  titan  the 
third,  and  if  th»  straight  lines  which  contain  them  be  all  equal,  a 
trimgte  mail  be  made  cf  the  straight  Una  that  join  the  extremities  of 
'  r  equal  straight  lines. 

nd  Prop.  23.  solves  the  problem.  To  epnstruet  a  hihedral  angle 


if  the  angles  of  Us  faces  equal  to  three  given  plane  angles, 
ttco  of  them  being  greater  than  the  thud.    It  is,  of 
analogous  to  tho  problem  of  constructing  a  triangle  having  its  sides 
of  given  length. 

Two  other  theorems  of  this  kind  are  added  by  Simeon  in  hit 
►ditkin  of  Euclid's  Elements, 

1 80.  These  are)  the  principal  properties  of  Hoes  and  planes  in 
«l»ce,  but  before  we  go  on  to  their  application*  H  will  be  well  to 
define  the  word  distunes.  In  geometry  distance  means  always 
"shortest  distance";  viz.,  the  distance  of  a  point  from  a  straight 
line,  or  from  a  plane,  is  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  the 
point  to  the  Hoe  or  plane.  The  distance  between  two  non- 
intcrsecting  lines  is  the  length  of  their  common  perpendicular, 
there  being  but  one.  The  distance  between  two  parallel  lines  or 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  the  length  of  the  common  perpendi- 
cular between  the  lines  or  the  planes. 

|  81.  Parallelepipeds.  —The  rest  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  parallelepiped.  In  Prop.  94  the  possibility  of  such 
«  .olid  is  proved,  wit  : — 

Prop.  24.  If  a  solid  be  contained  by  six  plants  two  and  two  of 
which  are  parallel,  the  opposite  planet  are  similar  and  equal 
parallelograms. 

Euclid  calls  this  solid  henceforth  a  parallelepiped,  though  he 
never  defines  the  word.    Either  face  of  it  may  be  take*  as  bum, 

and  its  distance  from  the  opposite)  face  as  altitude. 

Prop  28.  //  a  solid  parallelepiped  be  tut  by  a  plane  parallel  to 
two  of  ill  opposite  planes,  it  divides  the  whole  into  two  solids,  the 
las*  of  one  of  uvUcA  shall  b*  to  the  bate  of  the  other  as  the  one  solid 
m  to  the  other. 

This  theorem  correspond*  to  the  theorem  (VI.  1)  that  parallelo- 
jrrama  between  the  same  parallels  are  to  one  another  as  their  base*. 
A  similar  analogy  is  to  be  observed  among  ■  number  of  the 
remaining  proposition*. 
S  82.  After  solving  a  few 
If  a  solid  pa 

"  be  cut 


solid  parallelepiped  be  cut  by  a 

'  of  two  of  the  opposite  planes,  it 


Prop.  28. 
through  the 
two  eqiuxl  parti. 

In  the  proof  of  this,  as  of  several  other  propositions,  Euclid 
■Marietta  the  difference  between  solids  which  are  symmetrical  hike 
the  right  hand  and  the  left 

Prop.  81.  Solid  parallelepipeds,  which  are  upon  equal  bates,  mud 
if  the  same  altitude,  are  equal  to  one  another. 

Props.  29  and  80  contain  special  cases  of  this  theorem  lending  np 
to  the  proof  of  the  general  theorem. 

As  consequences  of  this  fundamental  theorem  we  get 

Prop.  32.  Solid  parallelepipeds,  which  have  the  tame  altitude,  are 
to  one  another  at  their  bates  ;  and  Prop.  St,  Similar  totid  parallel- 
ep  lords  art  to  one  another  in  the  triplieateratia  of  their  htmclogoussides. 

If  we  consider,  as  in  9  67.  the  ratios  of  tines  ss  numbers,  we  may 
also  say— 

The  ratio  of  the  volumes  of  similar  parallelepipeds  it  equal  to  the 
ratio  of  the  th  ird  powers  of  homologous  sides. 

Parallelepipeds  which  are  not  similar  but  equal  are  compared  by 
aid  of  the  theorem 

Prop.  84.  The  bases  and  altitude*  of  equal  solid  parallelepipeds 
are  reciprocally  proportional ;  and  if  the  bases  and  altitudes!  bt  re- 
ciprocally proportional,  the  solid  paraTUlevipeds  art  equal 

|  83.  of  the  following  proportions  the  87th  and  40th  are  of 
special  interest. 

Prop.  87.  If  four  straight  lines  be  proportionals,  the  similar  solid 
parallelepipeds,  similarly  described  from  them,  shall  eUso  is  pro- 
portionals ;  and  if  the  similar  parallelepipeds  similarly  described 
from  four  straight  lines  be  prevortionats.  the  straight  lines  shall  be 


In  symbol » it  says— 

If  a  :b-t  :et,  then  a*  .  b*  -  e*  :  <f. 
Prop.  40  teachei  how  to  compare  the  volnrae*  of  tiiangulei 
prisms  with  thoss  of  parsllelepineds,  by  proving  thai  a  triangular 
prism  is  equal  in  volume  to  a  parallelepiped,  wAicA  has  its  altitude 
and.  ill  bam  equal  to  the  eUUusU  and  the  base  of  tht  triangular 
prism. 

I  84.  From  these  propositions  follow  all  results  relating  to  the 
mensuration  of  volumes.  Wo  shall  stale  these  as  we  did  in  the  csas 
of  areas.  The  starting  point  is  the  "rectangular''  parallolepiped. 
which  has  every  edge  perpendicular  to  the  planes  it  meets,  and 
which  takes  the  place  of  the  rectangle  in  the  plane.  If  this  has  all 
its  edges  equal  we  obtain  tho  "cube." 

If  we  take  a  certain  line  u  as  unit  length,  then  the  square  on  u  is 
the  nnit  of  area,  and  the  cube  on  u  the  unit  of  volume,  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  wish  to  measure  a  volume  we  have  to  determine  how 
many  onit  cubes  it  contains. 

A  rectangular  parallelepiped  has,  as  a  rule,  the  three  edges 
unequal,  which  meet  at  a  point.  Every  other  edge  is  equal  to  on* 
of  them.  If  o,  *,  e  be  tho  three  edges  meeting  at  a  point,  then  we 
may  take  the  rectangle  contained  by  two  of  them,  say  bv  6  and  e, 
as  base  and  tho  third  ss  altitude.  Let  V  he  it*  volume,  V  that  of 
another  rectangular  parallelepiped  which'  lis*  the  edges  of,  b,  e, 
hence  the  ssmo  base  as  the  first  It  follows  then  easily,  from 
Prop.  28  or  32,  that  V  ;  V-a  :  ef ;  or  in  words, 

Reeiangulcr  parallelepipeds  on  equal  bates  art  J 
their  altitude*. 

If  we  have  two  rectangular  parallelepipeds,  of  which  the  first  has 
the  volume  V  and  the  edge*  o,  b,  c,  and  the  set  ond,  tho  volume  V 
and  the  i 


the  edge*  a',  V,  cf,  we  may  compare  them  by  aid  of  two  new 
which  havo  respectively  the  edges  o',  b,  c,  and  a,',  b',  c,  and  th- 
ine* V,  and  Yr    We  then  havo 

VtV.-ata';  V.-.V,-*:*'  V-tV-ec*. 
sse,  we  have 

V:V'-(«:«0  (6:60  (etc*), 
V    •   >  « 


Hence,  as  a  I 
we  get 


V-a     *    •    .  ■ 


where  a,  $.  y  are  the  numerical  values  of  a,  b,  e  ;  that  is.  The 

number  of  unit  cubes  in  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  is  equal  to  the 
prodae*  of  the  numerical  values  of  its  three  edgi*.  This  is  generally 
expressed  by  saying  the  volume  of  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  its  sides,  or  by  the  product  of  its  Das* 
into  its  altitude,  which  in  this  case  a  the  earn*, 

Prop.  81  allows  us  to  extend  this  to  any  parallelepipeds,  sad  Props. 
28  or  40,  to  triangular  prism*. 

TawokkM. — The  solum*  of  any  parallelepiped,  or  of  any  tri- 
angular  prism,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  base  and  altitude. 

The  consideration  that  any  polygonal  prism  may  be  divided  into 
a  number  of  triangular  prisms,  which  have  the  same  altitude  and 
the  son*  of  their  Maes  equal  to  the  bass  of  tho  polygonal  prum. 


|  S5.  In  the  last 
pare  tho  volumes 
determine  the 

determine  the 
decomposed  into  a 

ramia 


Book  XII. 

of  Book  XL  we  have  learnt  how  to  com- 
In  order  to 


t  part  or  Book  XL  we  nave  I 
at  parallelepipeds  and  of  pri 
me  of  any  solid  bounded  by  pi 

As  "every  pv  ramia  may 
pyramid-i,  it  becomes  only 
This  is  done  by  the 


of  pyramids,  for 
of  pyramids, 
be  • 
to 


their 


Theore :  i. — Every  triangular  pyramid  is  equal  In  volume  to  one 
third  of  a  triangular  prism  having  the  same  base  and  the  asms 
altitude  as  the  pyramid. 

This  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  Euclid's 

Prop.  7.  Every  prism  hating  a  triangvUr  bate  may  be  divided 
into  three  pyramid!  that  hare  triangular  bates,  and  are  equal  to  one 
another. 

The  protf  of  this  theorem  is  difficult,  because  th*  three  triangular 
pyramids  into  which  the  prism  is  divided  are  by  no  means  etjual  in 
shape,  and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide.  It  has  first  to  be  proved 
that  two  triangular  pyramids  have  equal  volumes,  if  tb»v  havo 
equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes.  This  Euclid  does  in  the  following 
manner.  He  first  shows  (Prop.  3)  that  a  triangular  pyramid  may 
be  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which  two  are  equal  triangular  pyra- 
mida similar  to  the  wbolo  pyramid,  whilst  the  other  two  sre  equsl 
triangular  prisms,  and  further,  that  these  two  pr-simi  together  ars 
greater  than  the  two  pyramids,  her.ee  mora  than  half  the  given 
pyramid    He  next  ahows  (Trap.  4)  that  if  two  triangular  " 
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tut  lua  uicunuiKiiuu  ui  suijub,   y  ki. 

triangular  prism  having  the  same 
•  triangular  prion  is  equal  in  i 
has  tho  same  hsso  and  altitude. 


mids  are  given,  baring  equal  bases  and  equal  altitudes,  and  if  each 
be  divided  as  above,  then  the  two  triangular  prisms  in  the  one  are 
equal  to  those  in  the  other,  and  each  of  the  remaining  pyramids  in 
the  one  has  its  base  and  altitude  equal  to  the  base  and  altitude  of 
the  remaining  pyramids  in  the  other.  Hence  to  these  pyramids  the 
same  process  is  again  applicable.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  cut  out 
of  the  two  given  pyramids  equal  parts,  each  greater  than  half  the 
o!  initial  pyramid.  Of  the  remainder  we  con  again  cut  out  equal 
parts  greater  than  half  these  remainders,  snd  so  on  as  far  as  we  like. 
Tills  process  may  be  continued  tail  the  last  remainder  is  smaller 
than  any  assignable  quantity,  however  small.  It  follows,  so  we 
should  conclude  at  present,  that  the  two  volumes  must  bo  equal,  for 
they  cannot  differ  by  any  assignable  quantity. 

To  Greek  mathematicians  this  conclusion  offers  far  greater  diffi- 
culties. TLey  prove  elaborately,  by  a  red  actio  ad  absurdum,  that 
the  volumes  cannot  be  unequal.  This  proof  must  be  read  in  the 
Elements.  A  further  discussion  of  this  method  of  exhaustion,  as 
it  is  called,  would  belong  to  a  treatise  on  the  history  of  geometry. 
We  refer  readers  to  Ilanke),  Gcschithle  der  Uathematik  (p.  116  tq). 
We  must,  however,  state  that  we  have  in  the  above  Hot  proved 
Euclid's  Prop.  6,  but  onlv  a  special  case  of  it.  Euclid  doe*  not 
suppose  that  the  bases  of  the  two  pyramids  to  be  compared  are 
equal,  atid  lieu.ee  he  proves  that  the  volumes  arc  as  the  buses.  Tho 
reasoning  of  the  proof  becomes  clearer  in  the  special  case,  front 
which  the  gcucrn]  one  may  be  easily  deduced. 

§  89.  Prop.  6  extends  the  result  to  pyramids  with  polygonal 
bases.  From  these  result*  follow  agaiovtne  rules  at  present  given 
for  the  mensuration  of  solids,  via.,  a  pyramid  is  the  third  part  of  a 

base  ami  the  s«mc  altitude.  But 
volume  U  a  parallelepiped  which 
»lf  BithoUsoandAtht 
altitude,  we  have 

Volume  of  prism     -  BA, 

Volume  of  pyramid  -  4  BA, 

statements  which  have  to  be  taken  in  the  tense  that  B  means  the 
number  of  square  units  in  the  base,  A  the  number  of  units  of 
length  in  the.  altitude,  or  that  B  and  A  denote  the  numerical  values 
of  base  and  altitude, 

|  87.  A  method  similar  to  that  used  in  proving  Prop.  6  lead*  to 
the  fallowing  results  relating  to  solids  bounded  by  simple  curved 
surface* : — 

Prop.  10.  Every  cons  is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  which  has  the 
tame  base,  and  is  of  an  tquei  altitude  with  it. 

Prop.  1 1.  Cones  and  cylinders  of  Ike  same  altitude  are  to  one  em* 
other  as  their  bases. 

Prop.  12.  Similar  cones  and  cylinders  have  to  one  another  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  that  which  the.  diav\etors  of  their  bases  have. 

Prop.  IS.  If  a  cylinder  be  cut  by  a  plant  parallel  to  its  opposite 
planes  or  bases,  it  divides  the  cylinder  into  hoo  cylinder*,  one  of  which 
is  to  the  other  a*  the  axis  of  the  Jlrti  to  the  axis  of  the  other;  which 
may  also  be  stated  thus: — 

iyinders  on  the  tame  base  art  proportional  to  their  altitudes. 

Prop.  1-4.  Coaes  and  cylinders  upon  equal  bases  art  to  one  another 
as  their  altitudes. 

Prop.  15.  The  basts  and  altitudes  of  equal  cones  and  cylinders  art 
reciprocally  proportional,  and  if  the  bases  and  altitudes  be  reciprocally 
proportional,  the  cones  and  cylinders  are  equal  to  one  another. 

These  theorems  again  lead  to  formula;  in  mensuration,  if  we  com. 
pare  a  cylinder  with  a  prism  having  its  base  and  altitude  equal  to 
tbo  base  and  altitude  of  the  cylinder.  This  may  bo  done  t>y  the 
method  of  exhaustion.  We  get,  then,  the  result  that  their  bases  are 
•qual,  and  have,  if  B  denote*  the 
h  that  of  the  altitude, 


the  base,  and 


con.  -'BA. 


{  88.  The  remaining  propositions  relate  to  curies  and  spheres. 
Of  the  sphere  only  one  property  is  proved,  via,  :— 

Prop.  18.  Spheres  hate  to  one  another  the  triplicate  ratio  of  that 
which  their  dvnretert  have.  The  mensuration  of  tho  sphere,  like 
that  of  uie  circle,  the  cylinder,  and  the  cone,  had  not  been  settled 
to  tho  time  of  Euclid.   It  was  don*  by  Archimedes. 

Book  XII?. 

§  89.  The  18th  and  last  book  of  Euclid's  Elements  is  devoted  to 
tho  regular  solids.    It  is  shown  that  there  aro  five  of  them,  viz. : — 

1.  The  regular  tetrahedron,  with  4  triangular  face*  and  i 
vertices ; 

]i.  The  cube,  with  8  vertices  and  6  square  faces  ; 

8,  The  oetohedron,  with  6  vertices  and  8  triangular  faces ; 

4.  The  dodecahedron,  with  12  pentagonal  face*,  8  at  etch  of  the 


It  !b  shown  how  to  inscribe  these  solids  in  a  given 
how  to  determine  the  lengths  of  their  edges. 

These  results  are— if  r 
sphere,  uud  a 

For  tctraholiun 


leir  edges. 

the  radius  of  the 


8 

o»  -  2r», 


„  octahedron 

„  hexahedron  or  cube 

„  ioosuhedroo 

,,  dodronheJron 


S  90.  Tha  13th  book,  and  therefore  tho  Elements,  conclnde  wt ti- 
the scholium,  "that  no  other  regular  solid  exists  besides  the  fir* 
one*  enumerated.'* 

The  proof  is  very  simple.  Each  face  is  a  regular  polygon,  hence 
the  angle*  of  the  faces  at  any  vertex  must  be  angles  in  equal  regulaf 
,  polygons,  must  be  together  lets  than  four  right  angles  (XI.  21),  and 
must  be  three  or  mow  in  numbsr.  Each  ongle  in  a  regular  triangle 
equals  two-thirds  of  one  right  angle.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  form, 
a  solid  angle  with  three,  four,  or  five  regular  triangles  or  faces. 
These  give  tho  solid  angles  of  the  tetrahedron,  the  octohedron,  and 
the  lcostbedron.  The  angle  in  a  square  (the  regular  quadrilateral)' 
equals  one  right  angle.  Hence  three  will  form  •  solid  angle,  thsi- 
of  the  cube,  and  four  will  not.    The  angle  in  the  regular  pentagon 

equals  \  of  a  right  angle.    Hence  three  of  them  equal  y  ((.«.,  let*. 

than  i)  right  sngles,  tod  form  th«  solid  angle  of  the  dodecahedron. 
Three  regular  polygons  of  six  or  more  sides  cannot  form  *  bo  Lid 
Therefore  n< 


6.  The 


With  20 


6  at 


of  the 


i  no  other  regular  solids  are 


SbOTIOK  IL — HlOHBR  OB  PROJECTIVE  GfiOstZTBT. 

It  is  difficult,  at  the  outset,  to  characterize  Projectiv* 
Geometry  as  compared  with  Euclidian.  But  a  few  examples 
will  at  least  indicate  the  difference  between  the  two. 

In  Euclid's  Element*  olmoat  all  propositions  refer  to- 
the  magnitvdty  of  lines,  angles,  areas,  or  volumes,  and 
therefore  to  measurement.  The  statement  that  an  angle 
is  right,  or  that  two  straight  lines  are  parallel,  refers  te 
measurement  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  a  straight 
line  does  or  does  not  cut  a  cLrclo  is  independent  of  measure- 
ment, it  being  dopendent  only  upon  the  mutual  "posi- 
tion" of  the  line  and  the  circle.  This  difference  becomes 
clearer  if  we  project  any  figure  from  one  plane  to  another. 
By  this  the  length  of  lines,  the  magnitude  of  angles  and 
areas,  is  altered,  so  that  the  projection,  or  shadow,  of  »• 
square  on  a  plane  will  not  be  a  square  ;  it  will,  however, 
be  some  quadrilateral.  Again,  the  projection  of  a  circle 
will  not  be  a  circle,  hut  some  other  curve  more  or 
less  resembling  a  circle.  But  one  property  may  bo- 
stated  at  once, — no  straight  line  can  cut  the  projection 
of  a  circle- in  more  than  two  points,  because  no  straight 
line  can  cut  a  circle  in  more  than  two  points.  There  aro, 
then,  some  properties  of  figures  which  do  not  alter  by 
projection,  whilst  others  do.  To  the  latter  belong  nearly 
ali  properties  relating  to  measurement,  at  least  in  tho  form 
in  which  they  are  generally  given.  The  others  are  said 
to  be  projective  properties,  and  their  investigation  forma 
the  subject  of  Projective  Geometry. 

Different  as  ore  the  kinds  of  properties  investigated 
in  the  old  and  tho  now  sciences,  the  methods  followed 
differ  in  a  still  greater  degree.  In  Euclid  each  pro- 
position stands  by  itself;  ita  connexion  with  others  is 
never  indicated ;  the  loading  ideas  contained  in  its  proof 
are  not  stated;  general  principles  do  not  exist  In  tho 
modern  methods,  on  the  other  hand,  tbo  greatest  import- 


thoughts  which  pervaci 


anoo  is  attached  to  the  leading 

the  whole;  and  general  principles,  which  bring  whole 
groups  of  theorems  under  one  aspect,  aro  given  rather 
than  separate  propositions.  Tho  whole  tendency  is  towards 
generalization.  A  straight  lino  is  considered  as  given  in 
ita  entirety,  extending  both  ways  to  infinity,  while  Euclid 
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id  very  careful  novcr  to  admit  ar.jtl.ing  hut  finite  quan- 
-ttties.  The  treatment  of  the  infinite*  ia  in  fact  another 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  methods.  Euclid 
.avoids  it  In  modern  geometry  it  is  systematically  intro- 
duced, for  only  thru  is  generality  obtained. 

Of  tho  different  modem  methods  of  geometry,  \ro  shall 
treat  principally  of  tho  methods  of  projection  and  corre- 
spondence which  liavo  proved  to  bo  the  most  poworfuL 
Tlieso  have  become  independent  of  Euclidian  Geometry, 
especially  through  the  Oevmclrie  der  Ltiga  of  V.  Stamlt, 
and  tho  Ausdehnungslehi e  of  Grassmann. 

For  tlio  sake  of  brevity  wo  shall  presuppose  a  know- 
led»o  of  Euclid's  Element!,  although  we  shall  uso  only  a 
few  of  his  propositions. 

J I.  We  consider  tpaco  as  filled  willi  point*,  lines,  tad  planet, 
•hesc  w*  call  tho  element*  out  of  which  oar  figure*  are  to  l>« 
termjj,  calling  any  combination  of  these  element*  a  "figure." 
By  a  line  we  mean  a  atrsight  liuo  in  its  entirety,  extending  loth 


w^ys  to  infinity;  and  by  a  plane,  a  plane 
■Elections  to  infinity.    We  suppose 


.-.11 


Tliat  through  any  two  point*  in  space  one  and  only  ooc  lina 

may  lie  drawn  (Eucl.  I.,  Def.  4,  Ax.  10,  Po»t  2); 
That  through  any  three  point*  which  are  not  in  a  lino,  one  and 
'  only  one  plane  may  be  placed  (compare  p.  380,  g  73,  above); 
That  the  intersection  of  two  plane*  i*  a  Tine  (Eucl.  XI.  13) ; 
That  a  line  which  ha*  two  point*  in  common  with  a  plane  lie* 
in  the  plane  (Eucl.  I.,  Del .  7),  hence  that  the  intersection  a 
line  and  a  plane  is  a  single  point ;  and 
That  three  planes  which  do  nut  meet  in  a  lino  have  one  single 

point  in  common. 
These  results  may  be  stated  differently  in  the  following  form  : — 
SL  A  plane  is  determined —  A  point  is  determined 


1.  by  three  points  which  do 

not  lie  in  a  line; 
t_  By  two  intersecting  lines ; 
ft.  By  a  line  and  a  point  which 
doe*  not  lie  in  it 
If.  A  line  I*  determined- 
1.  By  two  points ; 


1.  By  three  planes  which  do 
not        through  a  lino ; 

2.  By  two  intersecting  lines ; 

3.  By  a  line  and  a  plane  which 
does  not  pass  through  it, 

2.  By  two  planes. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  not  only,  are  planes  determined  by 
■woin  la,  but  slso  points  by  planer ;  that  therefore  we  have  a  right  to 
aouaider  the  plane*  as  elements,  like  point*  3  and  also  that  in  sny 
■etoo  of  the  ebov?  (tatements  we  may  interchange  the  word*  point 
aial  plane,  and  wo  obtain  again  a  correct  (latement,  provided  that 
these  statements  themselves  are  true.  As  they  stand,  we  ought, 
SS3  several  cases,  to  mil  "if  they  arc  not  par  allel,"  or  soma  inch 
words,  parallel  lines  ami  plane*  being  evidently  left  altogether  out 
«f  consideration.  To  correct  this  we  hsva  to  reconsider  the  theory 
tf  parallels. 

f  2.  Let  os  take  in  a  plans  a  line  p  (fig.  1),  a  point  3  not 
to  this  Kne,  and  a  line  7  drawn  through  8.  Then  this  line  q  will 
■aoet  the  tins  »  in  a  point  A..  If  we  turn  the  line  q  about  8  to- 
ward* q",  its  point  of  intersection  with  p  will 
l\  passing,  on  con- 
CuidhI  turning,  to  a 
grea'-er  and  greater  dis- 
un»,  until  It  is  moved 
ent  of  car  reach.  If 
wo  turn  q  still  farther, 
it*  con  tin  nation  will 
axwt  p,  but  now  st  tbo  *, 
ether  aide  of  A.  The^ 
potato'  intersccticn  has 
dMapp**" J  to  the  right 
aod  reappeared  to  the 
left  There  is  one  inter- 
mediate  poaition  whero. 
q  is  parallel  to  p — that 
a*  where  it  doe*  not  cut 


Fig.  1. 


p.  In  every  other  ptuUiou  it  cuts  p  in  some  Unit*  point  If, 
oa  the  other  hand,  we  move  the  point  A  to  an  infinite  distance 
in  p,  then  the  lina  J  which  pww  through  A  will  be  a  line  which 
does  not  cat  p  at  any  finite  point  Thus  we  are  led  to  say: 
N*-*rp  Una  through  S  'which  joins  it  to  any  point  at  an  infinite 
HUtaaos  in  p  is  parallel  to  p.  But  by  Euclid'*  12th  axiom 
there  is  but  one  lino  parallel  to  p  through  3.  The  difficulty  in 
which  we  are  thus  involved  i*  doe  to  the  fact  that  we  try  to  reason 
about  Infinity  as  if  ws,  with  our  finite  capabilities,  could  compre- 
"  the  infinite.    To  overcome  this  difficulty,  we  msy  say  that 


all  points  at  infinity  in  a  lino  appear  to  Ua  as  one,  and  may  be 
re"laoed  by  a  single  "ideal"  poiut,  just  as  sll  points  in  a  fixed 
eVr—  winch  i«  not  at  an  infinite,  only  ut  a  groat  distance— can- 


one.  We  may  therefore  now  give  the  following  definitions  tad 
axiom:— 

Definition.—  Lines  which  meet  st  infinity  are  called  parallel. 

./fnem. — All  points  st  an  infinite  distance  in  a  line  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  single  point 

Definition. — This  ideal  point  is  called  the  point  at  infinity  in  the 
line. 

The  axiom  is  equivalent  to  Euclid's  Axiom  13,  for  it  fallows 
from  either  that  through  any  point  only  one  line  may  be  drawn 
parallel  to  a  given  line. 

This  point  at  infinity  in  a  lina  is  reached  whether  we  move  a 
poiut  in  tho  one  or  in  the  opposite  direction  of  a  lins  to  infinity. 
A  liuo  thus  appears  closed  oy  this  point,  aud  we  apeak  s»  «' 
could  move  a  point  along  the  line  from  one  position  A  to  another 
ii  in  two  way*,  either  through  the  point  at  infinity  or  through, 
finite  points  only. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this  point  at  infinity  i*  ideal, 
that  tbo  result*  baaed  ou  this  sssumption  are  true  for  thst  f  ' 
region  of  space  which  i*  within  our  reach,  and  that  t  — 
region  they  may  or  msy  not  be  true,— wa  do  not  know. 

The  advantage  of  this  view  of  parallels  will  beoom*  apparent  at 
every  atep  as  we  go  on. 

3  3.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the  notion  of  replacing  nil  points  at 
infinity  in  a  line  by  one  ideal  point,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  re- 
placing all  points  at  infinity  in  a  plane  by  one  ideal  line. 

To  make  this  clcsr,  let  us  suppose  that  a  lins p,  which  euta  two 
fixed  line*  a  and  *  in  the  points  A  and  B,  moves  parallel  to  itself 
to  a  greater  and  greater  distance.  It  wiU  at  last  cnt  both  a  and 
b  at  their  points  at  infinity,  so  thst  a  line  which  joins  the  two 
points  at  infinity  in  two  intersecting  lines  lies  altogether  at 
infinity.  Every  other  line  in  the  plane  will  most  it  therefore  at 
infinity,  and  thus  it  contains  sll  points  at  infinity  in  the  plana. 

All  points  at  infinity  in  a  plan*  lit  in  a  line,  trite*  u  called  the 
lint  at  infinity  in  the  plant. 

It  follow*  that  parallel  planes  mutt  be  conaidered  a*  planes 
hsving  a  common  line  at  iufinity,  for  any  other  plane  cots  tbem  in 
parallel  lines  (End  XI.  It),  which  have  a  point  at  infinity  in 
common. 

If  we  next  take  two  intersecting  plines,,  then  the  point  at  Infinity 
in  their  line  of  intersection  lies  in  both  planes,  so  that  their  lint* 
at  infinity  meet  Her-w  every  line  at  infinity  meet*  every  other 
line  at  infinity,  and  they  are  therefore  sll  in  one  plans. 

All  point*  at  infinity  in  epace  amy  be  considered,  at  lying  in  on* 
ideal  plane,  which  ii  ealUd  the  plane  at  infinity. 

i  4.  We  have  now  the  following  definition*  :— 

Parallel  lines  are  lines  which  meet  at  Infinity : 

Parallel  planes  are  planes  which  meet  at  -ntnity ; 

A  lina  is  parallel  to  a  plans  if  it  meets  it  tt  infinity. 

Theorems  like  this— Lines  (or  planes)  which  are  parallel  to  a 
third  are  parallel  to  each  other— follow  at  once. 

ThU  view  of  parallel*  lead*  therefore  to  no 


As  immediate  consequences  wis  get  the  proposition*:— 
Every  line  tueeta  a  plana  in  one  point,  or  it  lies  in  it ; 


Euclid's  SUmenti. 

isequenci 
a  plana  i 

Every  plane  meets  every  other  plans  in  a  1 
Any  two  lines  in  the  same  plane  mart 

I  S.  We  have  called  points,  Unas,  and  planes  the  elements  of 
geometrical  figure*  We  also  say  Jut  an  element  of  oaa  kind 
contain*  ous  of  the  other  if  it  lies  in  it  or  passes  through  it 

All  the  elements  of  one  kind  which  are  contained  in  one  or  two 
elements  of  a  different  kind  form  aggregates  which  hare  to  be 
enumerated.    They  are  the  following : — 
1.  Of  one  dimension. » 

1.  The  rots,  or  range,  c/ point*  formed  by  sll  points  in  a  line, 

which  is  called  tu  bass. 
1  The /of  pencil  formed  by  all  the  lines  through  s  point  in 

a  plana    Its  base  is  the  point  in  the  plane. 
3.  The  axial  pencil  formed  by  all  planes  through  a  Hoe 
which  is  called  its  bass  or  axis. 
II.  Of  two  dimensions. 

1.  The  field  of  points  and  lines— that  is,  a  | 

points  and  all  it*  lines. 

2.  The  pencil  of  line*  and  planes-  that  is,  a 

with  sll  lines  and  all  planes  through  it 

III.  Of  three  dimensions. 

The  apace  of  points— thst  is,  sll  points  in  space. 
The  space  of  planes— thst  is,  all  plane*  in  (pace. 

IV.  Of  four  dimension*. 

The  space  of  lines,  or  all  lines  in  space. 

I  fi.  The  word  dimension  in  the  above  need*  explanation. 

If  in  k  plane  we  take  a  row  p  and  a  pencil  with  centre  Q,  then 
through  every  point  in  p  one  line  in  the  pencil  will  pa**  and  every 
my  in  Q  will  cut  p  in  one  point  so  tl 
row  contain*  a*  many  point*  aa  a  fiat  p 
as  an  axial  pencil  planes,  becj 
in  a  flat  pencil. 

The  number  of  elements  in  the  row,  in  the  list  pencil,  and  in  tLs 


in  U»e  pencil  will  pa**,  and  every 
.  so  that  we  are  entitled  to  ssv  a 
flat  peneil  line*,  and,  we  may  add. 

an  uial  peneil  u  cut  by  a  plune 
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I  pencil  is,  of  want,  infinite  and  indefinite  too,  but  the  same  in 
.tV*  T  "lent  we  shall  treat  i(  aa  being  a  definite  number  which 
,""  acn°t«  °y  «.    Then  a  plane  containt  ««  poinU  and  aa  many 
hnei,    To  ace  this,  Uk.  a  flat  pencil  in  a  plane.    It  contain,  . 
lines,,  and  each  line  contains  a  points,  whilst  each  point  in  the 

cuts  a  fixed  line  in  a  point  But  this  line  is  cut  at  each  point  by 
a  Hues  and  contain*  a  poinU ;  hence  then  are  «•  lints  in  a  plane 

A  peneU  in  spaco  contains  aa  many  line*  as  a  plane  contains 
points  an.  as  wan y  planes  as  a  plane  contains  line.,  for  anv  plant, 
Z  n\  s°  F      i  1  * ,  ,  °f  r°'n  11  Hence  a  penri  t  eon- 


tsnmt  kTL*9  Bnm.ber.of  !»»<»  In  .pace  we  observe  that  each 
point  Lea  on  sotne  ltne  ln  a  penal.    Bat  the  pencil  contains  «* 
anee,  and  each  line  a  points;  hence  apace  contains  ar*  points 
Each  plane  cute  any  fixed  plana  in  a  line.    But  a  plane  contain, 
w*  lines,  and  through  ea-h  paea  a  planes;  therefore  space  contains  «' 


.„H*?C0,8plce  5*nt^"  "  nulr  plane*  as  points,  bat  it  contains 
on  infinite  numtwr  of  times  more  line,  than  points  or  planes.  To 
count  them,  notice  that  every  line  cut*  a  fixed  plan-  in  one  point 
Hut  a'  lines  pass  through  each  point,  and  there  are  „»  poinu.  in  the 
pUna.  Hence  there  are  «*  lines  in  space.  The  tpaee  of  point)  and 
planet  is  of  thru  dimensions,  but  the  space  of  lines  is  of /out  dinien- 


A  field  of  paints  or  lines  contains  an  Infinite  number  of  rows  and 
fiat  pencils;  a  pencil  contains  an  infinite  number  of  flat  pencils 
and  of  axial  pencils;  space  contains  a  triple  infinite  number  of 
peucils  and  of  fields,  ■«  rows  and  axial  pencils,  and  is  flat  pencils- 

"V"        V1**1  **ch  P°int  u  •  ceatr«  of  a*  flat  pencils. 

».'•  lh<1.  »,rt"o  enumeration  allows  a  classification  of  figures. 

Figures  in  a  r&w  consist  of  groups  of  points  only,  and  figures  in 
tl.e  fiat  or  axial  pencil  consist  of  groups  of  Imcs  or  planes.  In 


Wehave- 


I  angles,  _ 
We  may  also  distinguish  the  different  I 
la  the  row,  length  of  segment ; 
In  the  flat  pencil,  angles ; 
In  the  axial  pencil,  dihedral  t 
In  the  plane,  area*  ; 
In  the  pencil,  solid  angle*  ; 
la  the  space  of  point*  or  planet,  volumes. 

Sxohekts  or  a  Link. 

'  *•  ^  «w  Po'nts  A  and  Bin  space  determine  on  the  line  through 
them  a  finite  part,  which  may  be  considered  as  being  described  by 
a  point  moving  from  A  to  B.  ThU  we  shall  denote  by  AB,  ana 
distinguish  it  from  BA,  which  is  supposed  at  being  described  by  a 
point  moving  from  B  to  A,  and  hence  in  a  direction  or  in  a  "sense" 
opposite :  to  AB.  Such  a  finite  lino,  which  has  a  definite  aenso,  wo 
shall  call  a  "  tsgment,"  to  that  All  and  BA  denote  different  teg. 
ments,  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  length  but  of  opposite  seose. 
The  one  sense  is  often  called  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

In  introducing  the  word  "sense"  for  direction  in  a  line,  wo  have 
the  word  direction  reserved  for  direction  of  the  line  itself,  so  that 
different  lines  have  different  directions,  unlets  they  be  parallel, 
whilst  in  each  line  wo  hate  a  positive  and  negative  sense. 

We  mar  alto  say,  with  Professor  Clifford,  thst  AB  denotes  the 

step  '  of  going  from  A  to  B. 

I  fi.  If  wo  now  have  three  point*  A,  B.  C  in  a  line  (fie.  2)  the 
step-  AB  will  bring  us  from  A  to  B,  and  » 

the  step  BC  from  B  to  C.   Hence  With     A         B  c 

steps  are  equivalent  to  the  ono  step  ■  ■ 

AC  Thi*  it  expressed  by  saying  that 
AC  is  the  "earn"  of  AB'  and  BC:  in 
symbols— 

AB  +  BC-AO, 
where  account  is  to  be  taken  of  the 

This  equation  is  trao  whatever  be  the 
.mtionoft" 
As  a  special 

<md  similarly 


position  of  the  three  miBtom 
'  I  case  wo  have 


Fig.  2. 


AB+BA-0 
AB+BC+CA-0 


(1)  , 

(2)  . 


which  again  ia  true  for  any  three  point*  in  a  line. 
W'r  further  write 

AB— -BA , 
wbero  —  denotes  negative  sense. 

We  can  then,  just  as  in  algebra,  change  subtraction  of  tegmenta 
into  addition  by  changing  the  tense,  so  that  AB — CB  is  the  tame 
s  AB  +  (-CB}  or  AB+BC.    A  figure  will  at  once  show  the  truth 
i  f  this.    'I'll.  s,  nso  is,  in  fact,  in  every  respect  equivalent  to  the 
"•■tju*"  ul    number  in  ale/ Us. 


1 10.  Of  the  many  formula?  which'  exist  between  points  in  a  lino 
we  shall  have  to  use  only  one  more,  which  connects  the  segment* 
between  any  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D  in  a  line.   We  have— 

BC-BD+DC, 
CA-CD  +DA, 
AB-AD  +  DB; 

or  multiplying  these  by  AD,  BD,  CD  resportiTciy,  we  get- 
EC  .  AD  —  BD .  AD  +  DC.  AD  -  BD.  AD-CD.  AD 
CA  .  BD  —  CD  .  BD  +  DA.  BD  -  CD.  BD  -  AD.  BD 
AB.  CD  -  AD  .  CD  +  DB.  CD  -  AD.  CD  -  BD.  CD. 

It  will  be  teen  that  the  sum  of  the  right  hand  tide*  vanishes,  bene, 
that 

BC.AD  +  CA.BD  +  AB.CD-0     .   .    .  ,J> 
for  any  four  points  on  a  line. 

1 11.  If  C  is  any  point  in  the  line  AB,  then  we  say  thai  C 

divides  the  segment  AB  in  the  ratio  ~g  ,  so  count  being  take*  of 

the  sense  of  the  two  segments  AC  and  CB.    If  C  lies  between 
A  and  C  tbo  ratio  it  positive,  as  AC  and  CB  have  the  same  sense 
But  if  C  lie*  without  the  segment  AB,  is.,  if  C  divides  AB  ex- 
ternally, then  the  ratio  is  negative.  To  soe  how  the  value  of  this  ratio 
changes  with  C. 

we  will  move  C  °  *         M         B  p 
along  the  whole 

line  fig.  8),  whilst  *• 
A  and  B  remain  fixed.  If  C  lie*  at  the  point  A,  then.  AC-0, 
hence  the  ratio  AC  :  CB  vanishes.  As  C  moves  toward*  B,  AC 
increases  and  CB  decreases,  to  that  our  ratio  increase*.  At  tbo 
middle  point  M  of  AB  it  assumes  the  value  +1,  and  then  weraisw 
till  it  reaches  an  infinitely  large  valne,  when  C  arrives  at  B.  On 
passing  beyond  B  the  ratio  becomes  negative.  If  C  i*  at  P  we  have 
AC  -  A  P  -  A3  +  BP,  hence 


AC 
CR- 


AB BP 


AB 


+PB     Bp-1 ' 


Her*  AB  <QB,  hence  the  ratio  AB  :  QB  is  positive  and  always 
»  than  one,  to  that  the  whole  is  negative  and  <1.  If  C  is  at 
e  point  at  infinity  it  is  —1,  and  them  incrca.^3  as  C  move*  to  that 


In  the  hut  expression  the  ratio  AB  ;  BP  is  positive,  has  its  j 
value  •  when  C  coincides  with  B,  and  vanishes  when  BC  1 
infinite.    Hence,  as  C  move*  from  B  to  the  right  to  the 
infinity,  tho  ratio  AC :  CB  varies  from  -co  to  —1. 
If  on  the  other  hand  C  i«  to  tho  left  of  A,  say  at  Q,  we  hav  ■ 

AC-AQ-AB  +  BQ-AB-QB,  hence  ^-^-1 

CB  QB 

ler*  AB  <"0B.  hence  the  ratio  AB  •  OR 

less 

the 

right,  till  for  C  at  A  we  get  the  ratio  -ft.  Hence— 

"  As  C  moves  along  the  line  from  an  infinite  distance  to  the  left  to 
an  infinite  distance  at  tho  right,  the  ratio  always  in  crease*  ;  it  start* 
with  the  value  —  1,  reaches  vat  A,  +  X  at  M,  <*>  at  B,  changti  no* 
sign  to  —so,  and  increases  till  at  an  infinite  distance  it  reach** 
again  the  value  —1.  It  assuma  therefor*  all  possible  values  frvm 
-co  to  +<»  and  nek  value  only  once,  so  that  not  only  d,™  nvry 
pottlion  of  C  determine  a  definite  value  cf  the  ratio  AC  :jCB,  bu!  alsv 
conversely,  U  retry  positive  or  negatu*  value  cf  thu  ratio  belonge  one 
>in°l*  point  in  the  line  AB. 

PROJECTION  AMD  CBOSJ  Ratios. 

|  12.  It  we  Join  a  point  A  to  a  point  8,  then  the  point  where  tho 
line  8A  cuts  a  fixed  plane  «•  is  called  the  projection  of  A  oa  the 
plane  w  from  S  as  centre  of  projection.  If  we  have  two  plane*  w 
aml  and  a  point  8,  wo  may  project  every  point  A  in  w  to 
the  other  plane.  If  A  u  the  projection  of  A,  then  A  is  also  the 
projection  of  A',  so  that  the  relations  are  reciprocal.  To 
figure  in  »  w-  gvt  us  its  projection 
a  corresponding  figure  in  »'. 

It  will  be  our  business  to  find 
such  properties  of  figures  ni  remain 
true  for  the  projection,  and  which 
are  callod  projective  properties. 
For  this  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  at  first  only  construe- 
tioirs  in  one  plane. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  given  la 
a  plane  two  line*  p  and  p  and  a 
centre  8  (fig.  4) ;  we  may  then  pro- 
ject the  points  in  p  from  8  to  p'. 
Let  A',  fr. . .  bo  tho  projections  of 
A,  B...,  the  point  at  infinity  in 
v  which  we  shall  denote  by  J  will 
be  projected  into  a  finite  point 
1'  in p',  viz.,  into  the  point  where 
the  naraUel  to  p  through  S  cut* 
rf.  Similarly  one  point  J  in  p  will  be  projected  into  the  paint 
V  at  infinity  in  tf.    This  point  J  la  of  course  the  point  where 
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the  parallel  to  j/  through  S  cull  j».  We  jtbue  eee  thai  every 
point  in  j?  is  projected  Into  a  siugle  polut  in  p'. 

A  glanoe  at  fig.  5  ahowi  that  *  segment  AD  will  be  projected 
Into  a  segment  ATS'  which  U  not  , 
«iuaj  to  it,  at  least  not  ai  a  role  ; 
and  also  that  tha  ratio  AC  :  CB  u 
not  equal  to  tha  ratio  A'C :  CB* 
formed  by  the  projectiona.  The** 
ratio*  will  become  e<jual  only  if 
p  and  p"  are  parallel,  for  in  thia 
case  the  trianRlo  SAB  is  similar 
to  the  triangle  SA'B1.  Between 
three  points  in  a  line  and  their 
projections  there  exists  therefore  in 
general  no  relation.  Bat  between 
four  point'  a  rcWtion  does  exist 

I  ia.  Let  A,  B,  C,  D  be  four 

pointa  to  f.  A',  B*,  C,  V  their  pro- 
jectiona in  y.  trwn  tho  ratio  of  the 
t«o  ratio.  AC  :  CB  and  AD :  DB 
into  which  C  and  D  divide  the 
segment  AB  ia  equal  to  the  cor- 
responding   expression  between 

A',  V,  C,  IX    In  •ymboU  wo 
have — 

AO  AD  A'C.AV 
C5  : 155  "  (7?  •  D-B' 

Thia  ia  easily  proved  by  aid  of 
•imilar  triangles. 

Through  the  points  A  and  bonj)  draw  parallels  to  y  ,  which  cut 
the  projecting  mya  in  C,,  Dj,  B,  and  Aj,  C^  V„  aa  indicated  it 
fig.  8.    The  twb'trisngies 
Wiethe  triangles  AIT 


«t-V**         waa  gr  g  —  —  r  r  

5.,  Dr  B,  and  A,,  C„  D,,  aa  indicated  in 
e*  AOC,  and  BCC,  will  be  similar,  as  will 
»D,  andBDD,. 


Fig.  e. 


AO  AC,      AD  AD, 
CB"C^B'  DB"D7U" 
is  taken  of  the  tense. 

S'S'-S-Ss-Si* 


A'C      .  CjB   CB'  . 

becomes 
A'C  CB* 


which tai«lto 


This  is  easily  remembered.  In  order  to  write  it  out,  make 
first  the  two  lines  for  the  fractions,  and  put  above  and  below  the** 

the  letters  A  and  B  in  their  places,  thus,  -g  •  -g  1  "id  then  fill 

up,  crosswise,  the  first  by  C  and  the  other  by  D  . 

I  15  If  wo  take  the  point*  in  a  different  order,  tho  value  or  the 
cross-ratio  will  change.  We  can  do  this  in  twenty  four  different 
ways  by  forming  all  permutations  of  tho  letters.  Bnt  of  these 
twenty-four  crow-ratios  groups  of  four  are  equal,  ao  that  there  aro 
really  only  six  different  ones. 

We  have  the  following  rules  :- 

I.  If  in  a  eross-ratio  the  two  groups  bo  interchanged,  iU  value 
remains  unaltered. 

(ABCD)  -  (CDABy. 

II.  H  in  a  owa  ratio  the  two  points  belonging  one  of  tho  two 
groups  be  Interchanged,  the  cross  ratio  changes  into  its  reciprocal. 

(ABCDJ-fljJjgj. 

III.  If  in  a  crow-ratio  the  two  middle  letters  bo  inteiwhangcil, 
the  cross-ratio  «  changes  into  its  complement  1  -«. 

(ABCD)-l-(ACBD). 
Tho  first  two  arc  easily  proved  by  writing  wit  their  values.  Tho 
third  is  proved  by  aid  of  the  formula  (8),  1 10, 

BC.  AD  +  CA.  BD  r  AB.  CD-0. 
If  we  divide  this  by  CB.  AD  we  get 

.    CA.BD . AB . CD 
-1+CB^  +  ciHAl>-0' 


or, 


ao  ad  .ab  ad  ,. 
cVdb+bc15c  *' 


(ABCD)  +  (ACBD)-1, 


that  is, 

which  was  ti  be  proved. 

I V.  From  IL  it  follows  at  once,  that  if  we  interchange  tho  elcroi 
in  each  pair,  the  cross-ratio  remains  unaltered ;  and  thus  we 
that 


lABCD;-(CDAB)  by  1. 
-(BADC)-(DCBA) 


i  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
The  expression  formed  has  been  calted  by  Chailes  the  enharmonic 
ratio  of  the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D.  Instead  of  this  Professor  Clifford 
has  proposed  tho  shorter  and  more  expressive  name  of  "cross- 
ratio."    We  shall  sdopt  the  latter.    Wo  bare  then  tho 

F(tkdamf.ntai»  Thf.ohum.  —  The  rrots-rntio  of  four  points  in  a 
Hm  it  equal  to  Ike  cran  ratio  of  their  p.xsjtdions  OA  ttny  other  line 
u>hlch  lies  in  the  mute  plain  with  it. 

§  It.  Before  we  draw  conclusions  from  this  result,  must  in- 
vestigate tho  meaning  of  a  erost-rario  somewhat  more  fully. 

If  four  poiute  A,  0,  C,  D  nro  given,  and  we  wiidi  to  I  or  in  their 
cross-ratio,  wo  havo  first  to  divide  them  into  two  groups  of  two, 
tho  points  in  cult  group  bring  tuhen  in  a  definite  order.  Thus, 
let  A,  B  be  the  first,  C,  1)  tho  Miconil  juir,  A  and  C  being  the  first 
pointa  in  each  pair.  Tho  cross-ratio  is  then  l\ir  ratio  AC  :  CU 
divided  by  AD  :  DB.    This  will  be  denoted  by  (Abt'D),  so  that 

,.„„n,    AC  AO 
(ABCD)-ca  : 


by  II. 

8  16.  By  aid  of  these  tnles  we  get  the  following  resnlU  :- 
( ABCD)  -  (B  ADC)  -  (CDAB)  -  (DCBA)  -  «. 

(ABDC)  -  (BACD)  -  (CDBA)  -  (DCAB)  - 

( AC  BD)  -  (BD  AC)  -  (CADB)  -  ( DBCA)  - 1  -  «. 

( ACDB)  -  (BDCA)  -  (CABD)  -  (DBAC)  -  ^ 

(ADBO-  (BCAD)  -  (CBDA)  - (DACB^ -  ~m  . 

( ADCB)  -  (BCDA)  -  (CBAD)  -  (DABC)  -  ^f-,. 

In  the  theorem  thst  the  cross-ratio  of  four  points  equals  that  of 
the  projections,  the  points  have,  of  course,  to  bo  taken  lu  the  same 

""f'lV  If  ouo  of  the  poiuts  of  which  a  cross-ratio  is  foruitd  is  the 
point  it  infinity  in  the  line,  the  cross-ratio  change*  into  a pimple 
ratio.  It  is  convenient  to  Irt  the  point  at  infinity  occupy  the  Ust 
place  in  the  symbolic  expression  for  the  cross-ratio.  Thus  if  1  is  a 
point  at  infinity,  we  haro 

(ABCI)--^, 

btC1M0  AI:IB~1. 

Every  common  ratio  of  three  points  ii»  a  line  may  thus  be  e«. 
pressed  aa  a  cross-ratio,  by  adding  the  point  at  infinity  to  tlie 
croup  of  points. 

a  18  If  the  point-<  have  special  iw.itions,  the  cross-ratios  «  may 
have  such  a  value  that,  of  the  six  different  oues,  two  and  tno 
become  equal.  .  If  the  first  two  shall  be  equal,  we  get  a-;,  «r 

(t'-1'"-±1-  AC   AD       ,  . 

If  we  take  «-  +1,  wo  have  (ABCD)-l,  or  jj^  ;  that  », 
the  points  C  nnd  D  coincide,  proviJe<l  that  A  and  B  are  different. 
Thl«  is  too  sincial  a  ea«  to  1*  of  much  interest 

If,  however,  we  take  «-  -1,  so  that  (ABCD)  -  -1,  we  late 

£ir  *  i!i ■  7A,lf,  c  amt  D  ,livUk  AB  {h'<r""!!'->  *A  trlt"-'i:'J 

1«  t.h'.  SI'nif  m?!0.  /,  onrl 

The  four  points  are  in  tlli*  e>«  soil  to  V  l-r.-.  ■  <:  r  :■<(*,  man 
C  n*ri  I)  ,<rc  U  /.•»>.. i-.w-t  ft:s'r;wf«  w  * 

ami  11. 
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But  wts  have  «Uo  (CDABJ- - 1,  m>  that  A  and  B  an  harmonic 
conj'jgiti?-!  with  regard  to  C  and  D. 

The  principal  property  of  harmonic  points,  upon  which  almost 
all  applicatioits  depend,  is  this,  that  their  cross-ratio  remain*  un- 
altered  If  we  intcrchang«  the  two  points  belong^  to  one  pair 
via.  : 


(ABCD)  -  (ABDC)  -  (BACD). 
For  four  harmonic  point*  the  six  croas-ratios  which  an  generally 
two  and  two  equal : 

i-K-i,  ^-fj-i- 


i— ■ 


-2. 


Hence  if  we  get  four  points  whose  crow-ratio  is  2  or  J,  then  they 


j|  19.  II  wo  equate  any  two  of  the  abovo  six  values  of  the  cross- 
ratios,  we  get  either  «-l,  0,  w,  or  «-  - 1,  2,  i,  or  else  «  becomes 
a  root  of  the  equation  «*_-  «  +• 1  —  0,  that  is,  an  imaginary  cube  root  of 
- 1.  In  this  case  the  six  values  become  three  and  three  equal,  so 
that  onlv  two  different  values  remain.  This  case,  though  important 
in  the  theory  of  cubic  corns,  is  for  our  purposes  of  no  interest, 
whilst  harmonic  points  are  all-important 

§  20.  From  the  definition  of  harmonic  points,  and  by  aid  of  §  11, 
the  following  properties  are  easily  deduced. 

If  C  and  D  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  A  and  1), 
then  ono  of  them  lies  in,  the  other  without  AH  ;  it  is  impouiMc. 
to  move  from  A  to  B  without  passing  either  through  C  or  through 
D ;  the  one  blocks  the  finite  way,  the  other  the  way  through 
infinity.  This  is  expressed  by  saying  A  and  B  are  " separated  "  by 
C  and  D. 

For  every  position  of  C  there'  will  be  one  and  only  one  point 
D  which  is  its  harmooio  conjugate  with  regajd  to  any  point  pair 

If  A  and  B  are  different  points,  and  if  C  coincides  with  A  or  B, 
D  does.  Bnt  if  A  and  B  coincide  ono  of  the  points  C  or  lS,  lying 
between  them,  coincides  with  tb*m,  and  the  other  may  be  anywhere 
in  the  lino.  It  follows  that,  *'  if  of  four  harmonic  conjugates  tico 
coincide,  then  a  third  coincide*  with  then,  and  (he  fourth  may  be  any 
point  in  the  line." 

If  C  U  the  middlo  point  between  A  and  B,  then  D  is  the  point  at 
infinity  for  AC  t  CB-  +1,  hence  AD  :  DB  must  be  equal  to  -  1. 
The  harmonic  conjugate  of  the  point  at  infinity  in  a  line  with  regard 
to  two  point*  A,  B  i*  the  middle  point  of  AB. 

This  important  property  gives  a  Brat  example  how  metric  pro- 
perties aro  connected  with  projective  ones. 

9  21.  QompUU  Quadrilateral— k  figure  formed  by  fonr  lines 
in  a  plane  is  called  a  complete  quadrilateral  or,  shorter,  a  four-sido 
(fig.  7).  The  figure 
has  aix  vertices,  that 
is,  points  wbero  the 
sides  meet,  and  three 
diagonals  AB,  EF.GH, 
which  join  omoiita 
vortices. 

Similarly  a  figure 
formed  by  four  points 
in  a  plana  ia  callod  a 
four-point  It  hst?  six 
sides,  which  join  Uio 
points,  or  vertices,  and 

three  diagonal  points,  Fig.  7. 

where  the  sides  moct 
The  three  diagonals  of  a  four-aide  cut  each  other  harmonically. 
If  we  project  the  points  E,  F,  K,  D  from  U  to  AB,  we  get 
(EFKD)-(ABCD), 
and  if  wo  project  them  from  G,  wo  get 

(EFKD)-(BACD); 

so  that 

(ABCD) -(BACD), 
that  is,  tho  cross-ratio  (ABCD)  is  equal  to  its  reciprocal,  hence 
-  -1,  us  the  four  points  are  all  different    This  gives  the  im- 
portant theorem  :— 

Theorem.  —  In  every  four-tide  any  diagonal  i*  cut  harmonically 
by  the  other  tiro. 
This  allows  tho  solution  of  the  problem  :— 
Frodlbk. — To  construct  iht  harmonic  conjugate  l>  to  a  point  C 
With  rtgard  to  tiro  given  points  A  and  B. 

Solution. — Through  A  draw  any  two  lines,  and  through  C  one 
cntting  the  former  two  in  G  and  H.  Join  these  points  to  B,  cutting 
the  former  two  lines  in  E  and  F.  Tho  point  D  where  EF  cutB 
AB  will  be  the  harmonic  conjugate  required. 

This  remarkable  construction  requires  nothing  but  the  drawing 
of  lines,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  measurement    It  follows, 

~,  and 


one  diagonal  patting  throvoh  C  uHll  each  hettc  the  third  diagonal 
passing  thrvuyh  D. 

I  21  The  theory  of  cross-ratios  may  be  extended  from  joints  in 
a  row  to  lines  in  a  fist  pencil,  and  to  planes  in  sn  axial  pencil.  We 
have  seen  (f  13)  that  if  the  lines  which  join  fonr  points  A,  B,  C,  D 
to  any  point  S  be  cut  by  any  other  line  in  A',  B\  0\  V,  then  (ABCD) 
—(A  BCD').  In  other  words,  four  lines  in  a  flat  pencil  are  cat  by 
•very  other  line  in  four  points  whose  cross-ratio  ia  constant 

Definition.— By  the  cross- ratio  of  four  rays  In  a  flat  pencil  is 
meant  tho  cross-ratio  of  the  font  points  in  which  the  rays  are  cut 
by  acy  line.  If  a,  b,  c,  d  be  tho  lines,  then  this  cross- ratio  is  denoted 
by  (r»W). 

Definition. — By  the  cross-ratio  of  four  pisnes  in  an  axial  pencil 
is  understood  the  cross-ratio  of  the  four  points  in  which  any  line 
cuts  the  planes,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  cross-ratio  of  the 
four  rays  in  which  any  plane  cuts  the  four  planes. 

In  order  that  this  definition  may  have  a  meaning,  It  has  to  be 
proved  that  all  lines  cut  the  pencil  in  points  which  nave  the  same 
cro*.vrntio.  This  is  seen  at  once  for  two  intersecting  lines,  as  their 
piano  cuts  the  axial  pencil  in  a  fiat  pencil,  which  is  itself  cut  by 
\lie  two  lines.  The  cross-ratio  of  the  four  points  on  one  line' is 
therefore  equal  to  that  on  the  other  aud  ooual  to  that  of  the  fonr 
rays  in  tho  flat  pencil. 
If  two  non-intersecting  lines  p  and  f  cut  the  fonr  pisnes  In 


A,  B,  C,  D  and  A',  B',  C,  D",  draw  a  line  r  to  meet  both  p  and  7, 
and  let  this  line  cut  tho  planes  in  A",B",C",D".    Then  (A13CD)- 
(A'B'CD),  for  each  is  equal  to  (A-irc'D"). 
|  23.  We  may  now  also  extend  the 


.  that  ail 


Wrf\tC^    r^a't^C    Ct*^©    VCI^ICC^  Q)t4^    e^j  i 


Definition. — Four  rays  In  a  flat  pencil  and  four  planes.  In  an 
axial  ]>ei)cil  are  said  to  bo  harmonic  if  their  cross-ratio  equals  -  1, 
that  U,  if  they  are  cut  by  a  line  in  foar  harmonic  points. 

Harmonic  iiciicils  are  constructed  by  aid  of  the  theorem  in  f  21, 
which  may  now  be  stated  thus :  — 

/«  a  four-side  two  sides  arc  harmonic  conjugate*  with  regard  t* 
the  diagonal  through  their  intersection  and  the  line  from  this  point 
to  the  point  where  the  other  diagonals  meet.  Or  thus  :  In  a  four- 
point  the  lines  joining  one  diagonal  point  to  the  vthcr  tteo  are  bar- 
tnonic  conjugate*  with  regard  to  the  sides  passing  through  the  first. 

If  we  understand  by  a  "  median  line"  of  a  triangle  a  Una  which 
joins  a  vertex  to  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  side,  and  by  a 
"median  line"  of  a  parallelogram  a  line  joining  middle  points  of 
op|w*ite  sides,  we  get  as  special  cases  of  the  last  theorem:— 

The  diagonals  and  median  line*  of  a  parallelogram,  form  an 
harmonic  pencil ;  end 

At  a  xertez  of  any  triangle,  the  tieo  sides,  lit  median  line,  and  the 
line  parallel  h  the  Its- form  an  harmonic  pencil. 

Taking  the  parallelogram  a  rectangle,  or  the  triangle  isosceles, 
we  get  :— 

Theorem.— ..fay  tteo  fine*  and  the  bitection*  of  their  angle*  form 
an  harmoie  pencil.    Or  : — 

In  an  harmonic  pencil,  if  two  conjugal*  ray*  are  perpendicular, 
then  the  other  two  are  equally  inclined  to  them  J  and,  conversely,  if 
one  ray  bisects  the  angle  between  conjugal*  rays,  it  if  perpendicular 
to  Us  conjugate. 

This  connects  perpendicularity  and  bisection  of  angles  with 
projective  properties. 

§  24.  \Vu  odd  a  few  theorems  and  problems  which  are  easily 
proved  or  solved  by  aid  of  harmonics., 

An  harmonic  pencil  ia  cut  by  a  line  parallel  to  one  of  ita  rays  in 
three  equidistant  points. 

Through  a  given  point  to  draw  a  line  such  that  the  segment 
determined  on  It  by  a  given  angle  is  bisected  at  that  point 


t  tliat  immii 
on  either  1 

Having  given  in  a  fino  a  segment  and  its  middle  point,  to  draw 
through  auy  given  point  iu  the  plane  a  line  parallel  to  the  give* 


Having  given  two  parallel  lines,  to 
segment  without  using  a  |»ir  of  compasses. 


line. 

To  draw  a  line  which  joins  •  given  point  to  the  Intersection  of 
two  given  lines  which  meet  off  the  drawing  paper  (by  aid  of  1 21). 

CORRXSrONDIXCK. 

§  25.  Two  rows,  p  and  p",  which  arc  one  the  projection  of  U» 
other  (as  in  fig.  5),  stand  in  a  definite  relation  to  each  other 
characterized  by  the  following  properties. 

1.  To  each  point  in  either  corresponds  one  point  in  the  other;  thst 
U,  those  iiolnts  are  said  to  correspond  which  are  projections  of  one 
another. 

2.  The  cross-ratio  of  any  four  point*  in  one  equal*  that  of  the 
corresponding  point*  in  the  other. 

3.  The  line*  joining  corresponding  point*  all  pass  through  At 
tame  point. 

If  we  suppose  corresponding  points  marked,  and  the  rowi  brought 
into  any  other  position,  then  the  lines  joining  corresiHio>1in«  pofints 
will  ' no  longer  meet  in  a  common  point,  and  hence  tho  third  of 
the  abovo  properties  will  not  hold  s.iy  longer ;  but  we  have  still  a 
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correspondence  between  the  potnta  in  the  two  rows  possessing  the 
tint  two  properties.  Snch  a  correspondence  has  been  called  a  out-one 


tpondcnce,  whilst  the  two  rows  between  which  aoch  correspond- 
ba»  Iwen  established  are  said  to  be  projective  or  komologout. 
which  arc  each  the  projection  of  tho  oth«  are  therelore 


We  shall  presently  see,  also,  that  any 
row*  may  always  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  one  appears  at 
the  projection  of  the  other.  If  tbey  are  in  such  a  position  the  row* 
are  said  to  be  in  perspective  position*,  or  simply  to  be  perspective. 

§  26,  The  notion  of  a  one-one  correspondence  between  row*  may 
be  extended  to  flat  and  axial  pencils,  vu.,  a  fiat  peucil  will  be  aaid 
to  be  protective  to  a  flat  pencil  if  to  each  ray  in  the  first  corresponds 
one  ray  In  the  second,  and  if  the  crosvratio  of  fonr  rays  in  one 
equals  that  of  the  corresponding  rays  in  the  second. 

Similarly  an  axial  pencil  may  be  projective  to  an  axial  pencil. 
Bat  a  flat  pencil  may  also  be  projective  to  an  axial  pencil,  or  either 
pencil  may  be  projective  to  a  row.  The  definition  is  the  same  in  each 
cose:  tbera  is  a  one-one  correspondence  between  the  elements,  and 
fonr  element*  have  the  same  cross- ratio  as  the  corresponding  ones. 
§  27.  There  is  also  in  each  case  a  special  position  which  is  called 


viz. : — 

projective  rows  are  perspective  if  they  lie  in  the 
plane,  and  if  the  one  row  is  a  projection  of  the  other. 

2.  Two  projective  flat  pencils  are  perspective— (a)  if  they  lie  in 
the  same  plane,  and  have  a  row  as  a  common  section  ;  (0)  if  they 
lie  in  the  same  pencil  (in  space),  and  are  both  sections  of  the  same 
uxial  pencil ;  <y)  if  they  are  in  space  and  have  a  rows*  common 
section,  or  are  both  sections  of  the  same  axial  pencil,  one*  of  the 
conditions  involving  the  other. 

3.  Two  projective  axial  pencils,  if  their  axea  meet,  and  if  they 
have  a  flat  pencil  aa  a  common  section. 

4.  A  row  and  a  projective  flat  pencil,  If  the  row  is  a  section  of 
<he  pencil,  each  point  lying  in  its  cosresponding  line, 

5.  A  row  and  a  projective  axial  pencil,  if  the  row  is  a  section 
jf  the  pencil,  each  point  lying  in  its  corresponding  lino. 

9.  A  flat  and  a  projective  axial  pencil,  if  the  former  is  a  section 
■I  the  other,  each  ray  lying  in  its  corresponding  plane. 

That  in  each  case  the  correspondence  cstablisncd  by  the  position 
indicated  is  aoch  as  has  been  called  projective  follows  at  once  from 
the  definition.  It  is  not  so  evident  that  the  perspective  position  may 
•■ways  be  obtained.  We  shall  show  in  §  SO  this  for  the  first  three 
asea.  First,  however,  we  shall  give  a  few  theorems  which  relate  to 
'he  general  correspondence,  not  to  the  perspective  position. 

J  28.  Theoriw. —  Tteo  row*  or  pencil*,  fiat  or  axial,  which  are 
erojective  to  a  third  are  projective  to  each  other,  as  follows  at  once 
from  the  definitions. 

i  29.  Fundamental  TMOnEM.—  If  two  rows,  or  fvo  pencils, 
•ither  fiat  or  axial,  or  a  row  and  a  pencil,  shall  be  projective,  vie 
■nay  assume  to  any  three  elements  in  the  one  the  three  corresponding 
•lesnents  in  the  other,  and  then  the  correspondence  is  uniquely 
ieUrtnined. 

Proof. — If  in  two  projective  rows  we  assume  that  the  points 
A,  B,  C  in  the  first  correspond  to  the  given  points  A',  B',  C  in  the 
«wond,  then  to  any  fourth  point  D  in  the  first  will  correspond  a 
poist  D'  iu  the  second,  so  that 

(ABCD)=(A'B'CD7- 
Bnt  there  is  only  one  point,  lV,  which  makes  the  cross-ratio 
A'H'C  L>)  equal  to  the  given  number  (ABCD). 

The  same  reasoning  holds  in  the  other  cases. 

|  30.  Theorem, — If  two  rows  are  perspective,  then  the  lines 
joining  corresponding  points  all  meet  in  a  point,  the  ceatre  of 
projection ;  and  the  point  in  which  the  two  bases  of  tho  rows 
intersect  as  s  point  in  the  first  row  coincides  with  it*  cotresiionding 
point  in  the  second. 

This  follows  frum  tho  definition.  The  converse  also  holds,  vix.:— 

Tiieoiik*.— .T/Jioopro/cctfwroiotAat*  sue*  a  position  that  one 
point  in  the  one  coincides  with  its  c^irteponding  point  in  the  other, 
thru  they  are  perspective,  that  is,  the  lines  joining  corresponding  points 
all  vast  through  a  common  point,  and  form  a  fiat  pencil. 

Proof. — ]<et  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  be  points  in  the  one,  and  A',  B',  C, 
«>*...  the  corresponding  points  in  the  other  row,  and  let  A  be  made 
to  eoincido  with  its  corresponding  point  A'.  Let  S  be  the  point  where 
the  liucs  BB'  and  CC  meet,  ond  let  ns  join  8  to  the  point  D  in 
the  first  row.  This  line  will  cot  the  second  now  in  a  point  D",  so 
that  A,B,C,D  are  projected  from  Sinto the  points  A.B'.C.D".  The 
crosvratio  (ABCD)  is  therefore  equal  to  (AB'CD"),  and  bv  hvpo- 
thesis  it  is  equal  to  (A'B'Ciy).  Hence  (A'B'CD*)- (A'U'ClV), 
ihat  h,  D"  is  the  same  point  as  IV. 

f  31.  Theorem. — If  two  projected  flat  pencils  in  the  same  plane 
ir*  perspective,  then  the  intersections  of  corresponding  lines  form 
i  row  and  the  line  joining  the  two  centre*  as  a  line  in  the  first 
pencil  cerre*;>er.ds  to  tho  same  line  as  a  line  in  the  second.  And 
.ooveraely. 

TnsonEM.  —If  two  projective  pencils  in  the  same  plane,  but  with 
4ifrrrnt  centres,  have  one  lir.e  in  tite  one  coincident  teilh  its  com- 
spending  line  in  the  other,  then  the  tuv  pencil*  are  perspective,  that 
is,  the  intersection  of  corresponding  lines  lie  in  a  line. 


lie) 


We 


The  proof  is  the  same  as  in  I  80. 

|  32.  Theorem.— If  two  projective  fiat  pencils  iu  the  same  point 
(pencil  in  apace),  but  not  in  the  same  plane,  ore  perspective,  then 
the  planes  joining  corresponding  rays  all  pass  through  a  line  (they 
form  an  axial  pencil),  and  the  line  common  to  the  two  pencil* 
(in  which  their  planes  intersect)  correspond*  to  itself.  And  con- 
versely, 

Theorem. — tf  two  flat  pencils  which  have  a  common  centre,  but 
do  not  lie  in  a  common  plane,  are  placed  so  that  one  ray  in  the  one 
coincides  with  its  cornapondiiu?  ray  in  the  other,  then  they  are 
perspective,  that  is,  the  planes  joining  corresponding  lines  all  pass 

through  a  line. 

§J83.  Theorem.— If  two  projective  axial  pencils  arc  perspective, 
then  the  intersection  of  corre*(>ouding  plalir*  lie  in  a  plane,  slid 
the  plane  common  to  the  two  pencil*  (in  which  the  two  i 
correspond*  to  itself.    And  conversely, 

Theorem.  —If  two  projective  axial  pencils  are  placed  in  such  a 
position  that  a  plane  in  the  one  coincides  with  its  corresponding 
plane,  then  the  two  pencils  are  perspective,  thst  is,  corresponding 
planes  meet  in  lines  which  lie  in  a  plane. 

The  proof  again  is  the  same  ss  in  S  30. 

g  34.  These  theorems  relating  to  perspective  position 
illusory  if  the  projective  rows  of  pencils  have  a  common  base, 
then  have~ — 

Theorem. — In  two  projective  rows  on  the  same  line—and  also  in 
two  projective  and  concentric  flat  pencils  in  the  same  plane,  or  in  two 
projective  axial  pencils  with  a  common  axis — every  element  in  tho 
one  coincides  with  its  corresponding  element  iu  the  other  as  soon 
as  three  elements  in  the  on*  coincide  with  their  corresponding 
elements  in  the  other. 

Proof  (in  case  of  two  rows).— Between  four  elements  A,  B,  C,  D 
and  their  corresponding  elements  A',  B',  C,  D*  exist*  the  relation 
(ABCD)  =  (A'B'C  IX).  If  now  A',  B',  C  coincid*  respectively  with 
A,  B,  C,  we  get  (ABCD)-(ABCIX);  hence  D  and  IX  coincide. 

The  last  theorem  may  also  be  stated  thus :-  - 

Theorem. — In  two  projective  rows  or  ]*ncile,  wS'-h  have  a  com- 
mon base  bnt  are  not  identical,  not  more  than  two  element*  ia  th* 
one  can  coincide  with  their  corresponding  element*  in  the  other. 

Thus  two  projective' rows  on  the  same  line  cannot  have  more 
than  two  pairs  of  coincident  point*  unless  svery  point  coincides 
with  it*  corresponding  point. 

It  is  easy  to  construct  two  projective  rows  on  th* 
which  have  two  pairs  of  corresponding  points  coincident 
point*  A,  B,  C  as  point*  belonging  to  the  one  row 
to  A,  B,  snd  C  as 
points  in  the  second. 
Then  A  and  B  co- 
incide with  their  «»> 
responding  points, 
but  Cdoes  not.  It 
is,  however,  not 
necessary  that  two 
such  rows  have  twice) 
a  point  coincident 
with  its  correspond- 
ing point ;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  hap- 
pens only  once  or 
not  at  all.  Of  this 
we  shall  see  plenty 
of  examples  as  we 
go  on. 

1 35.  If  two  projec- 
tive rows  or  pencils 
are  in  pappcciivc  position,  w*  know  at  I 
corresiionds  to  sny  given  element  in  the  other.    If  I 
are  two  projective  rows, 
so  that  K  corresponds 
:  o  i  t  •*<•  1  f ,  and  if  wo  know 
tlul  to  A  and  B  ill  p 
corrcs|Kind  A'  and  a' 
in  7,  then  the  point  S, 
where  AA'  meets  BB', 
is  the  centre  of  projec- 
tion,   and   hence,  in 
order  to  find  the  point 
C  corresponding  to  C, 
we  have  only  to  join 
C  to  8;  the  point  C, 
where  this  line  cuts  y, 
is  the  point  required. 

If  two  flat  pencils,  8, 
and  S„  in  a  plane  are 
perspective  (fig.  9),  we 
need  only  to  know  two 
pairs,  a,  a'  and  I,  V,  of  corresponding  rays  in  order  to  find  the  axis 
i  of  projection.    THs  being  known,  ft  my  c'  in  8„  i 


Fig.  8. 


8) 


Fig.  P. 
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to  a  given  ray  e  in  S„  is  found  by  joining  8.  to  the  point  whew  «  I 
euts  th«  Mi*  #.        '  ' 
A  similar  construction  holds  in  the  other  caatsof  p  r*pect  ire  figures. 
On  this  depends  the  solution  of  the  following  general  problem. 
S  36.  Problem.—  Three  pairs  of  corresponding  elements  in  two 
projective  rows  or  pencils  being  given,  to  determine  for »ny  element 
in  one  the  corresponding  element  in  the  other. 

We  solve 'this  m  the  tiro  cases  of  two  projective  rows  and  of  tvo 
projective  flat  pencils  in  a  plane. 

/>n>W«ii  I.-Let  A.B.C  bo  three 
pelnU  in  a  row  t.  A',  IV.  e  the  corre- 
•pooJini  p.>tnt»  In  a  projective  row 
$  ,  both  bclnj  to  a  plane ;  11  li  re- 
quired to  tl nil  lor  any  point  Dine 
the  corrmpoiulUig  point  Ir  lo  t. 


ProNtui  IT  — let  «, »,  <  be  three 
rays  in  a  pencil  9,  •',  V,  ^  t»ie  eorre- 
•poniilui;  ray«  tn  a  projective  pencil 
8,  both  being  In  the  Hut  plane:  It 
la  required  to  «mt  lor  any  «>  JUS 
the  corresponding  ray  <r  in  » . 


Fig.  10 


The  solution  is  made  to  depend  on  the  construction  of  an  anxili- 
ary  row  or  pencil  which  is  perspectiTO  to  both  the  given  ones. 
This  is  found  as  follows  :— 

Solution  of  Prcilem  I. — On  the  line  joining  two  corresponding 
points,  soy  AA'  (fig.  10),  take  any  two  points,  S  and  8',  as  centres 
of  auxiliary  pencils. 
Join  tlio  intersec- 
tion B,  of  SB  and 
8'B'  to  the  intersec- 
tion C,  of  SC  and 
8'C  by  the  line  »,. 
Then  a  row  on  #, 
will  be  perspective 
to"*  with  S  as  centra' 
of  projection,  and  to 
.  »*  with  S'  as  centre. 
To  find  now  tho 
point  V  on  *"  corre- 
sponding to  a  point 
D  on  *  we  have  only 
to  determine  tho 
point  D,,  where  the 
line  SD  cuts*,, and 
to  draw  S  D,  ;  the 
point  where  this  lino 
cuts  i  will  be  tho 
required  point  IX. 

Proof.  —The  rows 
«  and  #*  are  both 
perspective  to  tho 
row*,,  hence  they  are  projective  to  one  another  To  A,  B,  C.  Pons 
correspond  A,,  B„  C„  D,  on  »,,  and  to  these  correspond  A',  B ,  C,  Yf 
on     so  that  O  and  D'  are  corresponding  points  ss  required. 

Solution  of  Problem  II.— Through  tho  intersection  A  of  two  cor- 
responding  rays  a  and  a'  (fig.  11),  take  two  lines,  s  and  s",  as 
bases  of  auxiliary  rows.  Let  * 
8,  bo  tho  point  where  the  * 
lino  b,,  which  joins  B  and  B', 
cuts  the  line  r,,  wldch  joins 
C  and  C  Then  a  pencil  H, 
will  bo  perspective  to  8  wiih 
i  as  axis  of  projection .  To  find 
tho  my  d'  in  S'  corresponding 
to  a  given  ray  d  in  B,  cut  d  by 
eat  D  ;  project  this  point  from 
S.  to  &  on  i  and  join  D"  to"S'. 
This  will  be  the  required  ray. 

Proof.—  That  the  pencil  S, 
is  perspective  to  S  and  also  to 
8'  fotlows  from  construction. 
To  the  lines  u„  i„  elt  d.in  S, 
correspond  the  lines  a,  b,  e,  a 
in  S  and  the  lines  a',  b  ,  c*,  d' 
in  8',  to  that  d  and  «T  are 
corresponding  rays. 

In  the  first  solution  the  two 
centres,  9, 8',  arsanytwopoints 
on  a  lino  joining  any  two  corresponding  points,  so  that  the  solution  of 
the  problem  allows  of  a  great  many  different  constructions.  Hut 
uh:i!evcr  construction  be  \\"d,  the  point  JJf,  ajrreipoitdmy  to  D,  must 
be  aiicayt  the  same,  nco irding  to  the  theorem  in  9  29.  This  gives 
riao  to  a  number  of  theorems,  into  whieh,  however,  we  shall  not 
enter.    Tho  same  remarks  bold  for  the  second  problem. 

§  37.  Ail  a  further  application  of  tlio  theorems  p.  I -out  jYT^pcetive 
tows  and  pencil  we  rlull  prove  tho  following  important  theorem. 

Theorem. — If  Al'.C  and  A'W(f  (lig.  12)  be  two  triangles,  such  that 
tlv;  line:!  A  A',  BIV,  meet  in  n  |Kiint  8,  then  the  intersections  of 
lit'  and  B'(",  of  CA  and  ("A',  mid  of  All  an  J  A'B'  will  lio  in  a  line. 

Pmf.—  L-t  a,  h.  r,  <!•  unte  •Jk  ] in-  s  AA'.  BB',  CC,  which  mwt  nt 
8.  Tb-ra  these  may  be  t.ikcii  »»  ]>,::, of  projective  rows,  «o  that 
A,  A',  8  on  a  cotr.kporid  to  C,  IT.  8  on  b.  and  to  C,  C.  8  on  e.  As 
tli-  p. lot  8  is  common  to  all,  ai:v  two  of  these  rows  will  be 
perfective. 


Fig.  11. 


If  8,  be  the  oentre  cf  projectiou  of  ram  6  and  c, 
Ss        n  n  >r  eanda, 

S»        »  „  „  aaadt, 

rind  if  the  lino  8,8,  eats  a  in  A„  and  i  in  B.,  and  e  in  C,  then 
A„  B,  will  rc.rre.ipon-.iing  point*  in  a  and  b,  both  corresponding 
to  C,  in  e.  But  n  and  b 
are  perspective,  therefore 
tho'  line  A,B,,  that  is 
S,S„  joining  correspond. 
lug  points  must  pass 
through  the  centre  of  pro- 
jection 8)  of  a  and  6.  In 
other  words,  S„  8^  8, 
lie  in  a  line.  This  is 
Desargucs'a  celebrated 
theorem  if  we  state  it 
thus  :— 

Thtortm  of  Deani-gun. 
—If  each  of  two  triangles 
has  one  vertex  on  each 
of  three  concurrent  linen, 
then  tho  intersections  of 
corresponding  aides  lio  in  a  line,  tLoae  aides  being  called  correspond- 
Lig  which  aro  opposite  to  vertices  on  the  same  line. 

The  convene  theorem  hold*  also,  vii:— 

TJWort;«.— If  the  sides  of  one  triangle  meet  those  of  anotbe*  in 
three  points  which  lie  in  a  line,  than  tho  vertices  lie  on  three  lines 
which  meet  in  a  point. 

The  proof  is  almost  the  same  sb  before. 

g  S3,  ilrtrical  rt'alioM  Ulnrcen  projeetift  twos.— Every  row 
contains  one  point  whieh  is  distinguished  iiom  nil  others,  wis,, 
the  potnt  at  infinity.  In  two  projective  rows,  to  tho  point  I  at 
infinity  in  one  corresponds  a  point  I'  in  the  oth<-r,  and  to  the  point 
J'  at  infinity  in  the  second  corresponds  a  point  J  in  the  first 


The  point*  r  and  J  are  in 
any  two  points  in  the  one, 
other  row,  thin 


Or. 


but,  by  1 17, 


Cxi  rT'"-M>'U' 

[eneral  J 
.'.B-the 

(ABJI)-(A-B'JT). 

AJ  AI  AT  AT 
JB'  :  IB  "  JT?  :  Tff 


If  now  A  and  B  aro 


AI     AT  , 
IB  "  I  K  "  ~l> 
therefore  the  list  equation  changes  into 
AJ  AT 


or  into 


JB ' 
AJ.  A' 


IB1 
-  BJ 


-1, 


BT, 


that  is  to  say— 

Theorem.— The  product  of  the  distance*,  of  any  two  oorrespundlng 
points  in  two  projective  rows  from  tho  points  which  correspond  U 
the  points  at  infinity  in  the  other  is  constant,  vis.,  AJ.  AT  —  k 
bteiner  has  called  this  number  X"  tho  Potctr  of  ike  eorrcspi:adi%a&!. 

g  39.  Similar  TJjiw. — If  tho  point*  at  infinity  in  two  projectivo 
rows  correspond  no  that  I'  and  J  are  at  infinity,  this  result  late*  its 
meaning.  But  if  A,  B,  C  bo  any  threo  points  in  one.  A',  B*,  0*  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  other  row,  we  havo 

(ABCI)  -  (A3'CT), 

which  reduces  to 

AC    A'C       AC  BO 
CB  "  t?B'  5  "il5"  KG" 

that  is,  corresponding  segments  are  proportional.  Cuivonely,  if 
corresponding  segments  are  proportions1,  then  to  the  point  at 
infinity  in  one  corresponds  the  point  at  infinity  in  the  other.  If 
we  call  such  rows  similar,  we  may  state  the  result  thus — 

Theorem.— Two  projective  rows  axe  similar  if  to  the  point  at 
infinity  in  one  corresponds  the  point  at  infinity  in  the  other,  and 
conversely,  if  two  rows  are  similar  then  they  are  projective,  and  the 
points  at  infinity  are  corresponding  points. 

From  this  the  well-known  propositions  follow : — 
Two  lines  ore  cut  proportionally  (in  similar  rows)  by  a  series  of 
parallels.    Tho  rows  are  perspective,  with  centre  of  projection  at 
infinity. 

If  two  similar  rows  are  placed  parallel,  then  tho  lines  joining 
homolot'om  peiiuls  pins  through  a  common  point 

§  40.  Theorem. — If  two  flat  |>cncils  bo  projective*  then  there 
exists  in  either  one  singlo  pair  of  lines  at  right  angles  to  one 
another,  such  that  the  correspondtnjr  lines  in  tne  other  pencil  aro 
ii£Ain  at  right  angle*. 

To  prove  this,  we  phce  the  pencils  in  perspective  position  (fig.  18) 
by  making  one  my  coincident  with  its  corresponding  ray.  Cor. 
responding  raya  meet  tl.cn  on  a  lino  p.  And  now  we  draw  tile 
circle  which  has  iu  centra  O  on  p,  and  w] 
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ctnirc*  S  and  S'  of  the  two  penal*.  This  circle  cuts  ;>  in  tiro 
points  II  and  K.  The  two  tain  of  rays,  A,  L  snd  k',  f,  joining  tlicso 
point*  to  S  and  8'  will  be  pairs  of  corresponding  rajs  at  right 
angles.  Th*  construction 
gives  in  general  but  one 
circle,  but  if  the  lino  p  is 
t  ho  perpendicular  t>Ucctor 
cf  ecS',  there  exists  an 
iufinito  number,  and  to 
entry  right  angle  in  the 
mm  pencil  correspond)  a 
right  anglt  in  the  other. 

I'U.VCIFLE  0»  DVXIXTY. 

§41.  It  lias  been  stated 
in  §  1  that  not  only  points, 
bttt  also  planes  and  lines, 
art  taken  as  elements  out 
of  which  figures  are  built 
up.  We  shall  now  see  _. 
that  tho  construction  of 

one  figure  which  possesses  certain  properties  gives  me  in  many 
eaacs  to  the  construction  of  another  figure,  by  replacing,  according 
Is  definite  rules,  dmients  of  one  kind  by  those  of  another.  The 
new  figure  thus  obtained  will  then  possess  properties  which  may  be 
«tat>d  as  soon  as  those  of  the  original  figure  are  known. 

We  obtain  thus  a  principle,  known  us  tbe  principle  of  duality 
or  of  reciprocity,  whicn,  enable*  us  to  construct  to  any  figure  col 
containing  any  measurement  in  its  construction  a  reciprocal  figure, 
as  it  is  called,  and  to  deduce  from  any  theorem  a  reciprocal  theorem, 
for  which  no  further  proof  is  needed. 

aient  to  print  reciprocal  propositions  on  opposite  sides 


form  a  few  of  our  former  sute- 

T»o  planes  ictermtne  s  Hoe. 

Three  plane*  which  do  not  pass 
through  a  line  determine  a  point 
'  A  line  ar.il  a  plane  not  through  It 
drtennlno  a  point 

Two  line*  through  *  point  deter- 
mine a  plane. 


bo  adopted. 

"We  begin 
ments : — 

T«0 

Three  point*  which 
Unu  ilctcimlno  a  plan*. 

A  lis*  and  a  point  without  it  de- 
termine a  plane. 

T» j  line*  lu  a  plane  determine  a 
MM 

These  propositions  show  that  it  will  be  possible,  when  any  figure 
Is  given,  to  construct  a  second  figure  by  taking  planes  instead  of 
points,  and  point*  instead  of  planes,  but  lines  where  we  had  lines. 

For  instance,  if  in  the  fir»t  figure  we  take  a  plane  and  three 
points  in  it,  wo  haw  to  take  in  the  second  figure  a  point  and  three 
planes  through  it.  The  three  points  in  the  first,  together  with  the 
three  lines  joining  them  two  and  two,  form  a  triangle ;  the  three 
planes  in  the  second  and  their  three  line*  of  intersection  form  a 
trihedral  angle.  A  triangle  and  a  trihedral  angle  are  therefore 
reciprocal  figures.  , 

Similarly,  to  any  figure  la  a  plane  consisting  of  points  and  lines 
will  correspond  a  figure  consisting  of  planes  and  lines  passing  through 
a  point  S,  and  hence  belonging  to  the  pencil  which  has  S  as  centre. 

The  figure  reciprocal  to  four  points  in  space  which  do  not  lie 
in  a  plane  will  consist  of  four  planes  which  do  not  meet  ia  a  point 
In  this  case  each  figure  forms  a  tetrahedron. 

|  «i  As  other  evaroplew  we  have  tho  following : — 

To  a  row  is  reciprocal  an  arlal  pencil, 

,,  a  flat  pencil  .         a  But  pencil, 

..  a  Held  ot  point*  and  line*    „        a  pencil  uf  plane*  and  Hoe*, 
„  th*  space  of  point*  „         ttw  spec*  at  plane*. 

For  the  row  consists  of  a  line  and  all  the  points  in  it,  reciprocal  to 
it  therefore  will  be  a  line  wi  th  all  plane*  through  it,  that  is  an 
axial  pencil  ;  and  so  for  the  ether  <T<es. 

This  correspondence  of  reciprocity  breaks  down,  however,  if  we 
take  figures  which  contain  measurement  in  their  construction.  For 
,  there  is  no  " 


figure  reciprocal  to  two  planes  at  right  rrnviVs, 
is  no  segment  ia  a  row  which  has  a  magnitude  as 
drfmito  as  a  right  angle 
We  add  •  lew  example*  of 

easily  proved. 

r**errisw— If  A,  B.  C.  Pan- any  four       TXearem.—l!  a,  p,  y,  i  are  four 
pelnt*  in  space,  and  If  the  line*  AB     p]aBM  u,  rmc,.  ttMi  |(  th*  line*  atf 
0.me*t,  IBM  all  Umr  point*  U*    ,„  j  yi  m,rU         m  u„  pUae* 
lie  In  •  point  (pencil),  hence  al>n  a(i 
and  yt,  a*  wall  a*  ai  aad  &yt  meet. 

Theorem. — If  cf  any  number  cf  Una  every  out  meets  every  et/ter, 
thOst  all  do  not 

Herts  •  point,  then  tS  si  Is  *      lie  to  a  plant,  then  ott  lit  to  • 

point  (jMIKtU 

S  48.  Reciprocal  thjnres  as  explained  lie  both  in  rpace  of  three 
dimensions.  If  the  one  is  confined  to  a  plane  (is  formed  of  ele- 
ments  which  lie  in  a  plane),  then  the  reciprocal  figure  is  confined 
to  a  pencil  (is  formed  of  elements  which  pus*  through  a  point). 


,  hence  alto  AC  sad  BO,  a* 
uAl)  and  BC,  meet. 


I. 


Dut  there  is  also  a  more  special  principle  of  dnnliry,  according  to 

th  in  a 
ciprocal 
n,  that 
In  the 


A  Bciire  ermsUUns  of  n  plane 
pencil  ulll  be  called  an  nttat 


which  figures  are  reciprocal  which  lie  both  in  a  plane  or 
pencil,    in  the  plane  we  take  point*  tad  fine*  as  re 
e  h  incut*,  for  they  have  this  fundamental  property  in  corr.in 
two  elements  of  one  kind  dctermluc  one  of  the  other, 
pencil,  on  the  other  hand,  lines  and  plane*  have  to  be 
reciprocal,  and  here  it  holds  again  that  two  lines  or  plani 
mine  one  plane  or  line. 

Thns,  to  one  ptanc  figure  we  can  construct  one  reciprocal  figure 
in  tho  plane,  and  to  each  one  reciprocal  figure  in  a  pencil.  We 
mention  a  few  of  these.    At  first  we  explain  a  few  names:— 

A  fl.-tire  consisting  of  n  point*  tn  A  ft^nrn  consisting  of  n  line*  In  a 
a  plan*  will  tie  railed  an  n-poliit.         plane  mil  be  called  in  »-*tde. 

plans*  In  a       A  flour*  consisting  of  it  hoe*  la  a 
pencil  will  be  called  an  nedgc 

It  will  be  understood  that  an  it-side  Is  different  from  n  polygon 
of  ii  sides;  The  latter  his  sides  of  finite  length  and  u  vertices,  the 
former  has  sides  all  of  iufinito  extension,  and  every  point  where 
tvro  of  the  sides  meet  will  be  a  vertex:  A  similar  difference  exist* 
between  a  solid  anglo  and  an 
ticularly— 

A  fmirpolnt  ha*  sic  tides,  of  which 
two  and  two  are  opposite,  anil  tlirce 
diagonal  point  <,  which  arc  Intersec- 
tion-, of  oppejit*  sides. 

A  four-fat  fiat  lis  edges,  ol  which 
two  snd  t»o  are  orrrauc,  ami  three 
dlasonal  planes,  which  pua  through 
opposite  edge*. 

A  fonr  *ide  is  usually  called 
above  notation,  however, 
reciprocal  propositions. 

§«. 

If  a  point  motes  la  a  plane  11  Co- 
•cribci  a  pLsne  curve. 

If  a  plane  move*  In  *  pencil  It  en- 
velope* a  cone. 


Wc 


A  tour-side  ha*  six  verlice*.  of 
which  two  *nd  two  are  opposite, 
and  three  dia*oa>'*.  which  ious 
opposite  vertices. 
A  tour  edge  lu  si*  faces,  of  which 
are  oTjposftr,  and  three 


a  ■ 


better  adapted 


It  *  line  moves  tn  a  plane  It  m. 
•MM  a  Plane  cone  (fig.  jS 
If  *  line  mores  la  a  pencil  It  de- 


scribes *  cone. 


A  cirve  thus  appears  as  generated  either  by  points,  and  then  w* 
call  it  a  "locus,"  or  by  lines,  and  ther  are  call  it  an  "envelope.* 
In  the  same  manner  a  cone,  which 
means  here  a  surface,  appear*  either 
as  the  locus  of  lines  passing  through 
a  fixed  point,  the  "vertex"  of  the 
cone,  or  as  the  envelope  of  planes 
passing  through  the  *nme  point- 
To  a  surface  as  locus  of  points  cor- 
responds,  in  the  same  manner,  a  sur- 
face as  envelope  of  planes ;  and  to  a 
curve  in  space  as  locus  of  points  corre- 
spond* a  developable  surface  as  enve- 
lope of  planes.    Of  the  latter  wc  shall  not  say  any  more  at  present. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  aN>ve  that  we  may,  by  aid  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  duality,  cvnstruct  for  every  figure  a  reciprocal  figure, 
and  that  to  any  property  of  tbe  one  a  reciprocal  property  ©1  tho 
other  will  exist,  as  long  as  we  consider  only  properties  which 
depend  upon  nothing  but  the  positions  and  intersection*  of  tho 
different  elements  and  not  upon  measurement. 

For  **uch  propositions  it  will  therefore  bo  unnecessary  to  prow* 
more  than  on*  si  two  reciprocal  theorems, 

Cnavrs  axd  Cora  of  Secoxd  Ordicr  ok  fircosc  Class. 

8  45.  Ir  we  have  two  projective  pencils  In  a  plane,  corresponding 
ray*  will  meet,  and  their  point  of  intersection  will  constitute  soma 
locus  which  wo  hive  to  investigate,  Reciprocal!  v,  if  two  pro* 
jecti  rv  rows  in  a  plane  are  given,  then  th*  lines  which  join  corre- 
sponding point*  wul  envelop*  some  curve.    We  prove  first  :— 


n*#rem.— It  two  projectlm  Rat 

pencils  lie  in  a  plane,  out  are  neither 
perspective  nor  concentric,  then  the 
locus  uf  Intersection*  of  correjpond. 
Ing  rnys  Is  a  curve  of  tbe  ereond 
vtsltr,  that  la,  no  line  contains  more 
than  two  point*  ot  the  locus. 

Proof.— We  drew  *nv  Una  f.  f  This 

ruts  each  ot  the  pencil*  In  *  row,  to 
tint  w«i  have  oa  f  two  rows,  and  the** 
»r*  projective  bee-vase  the  pencil* 
*re  prwM-i-tlve.  If  corrt' ponding 
my*  of  th*  two  pencil*  n.c<  t  on  the 
linn  t,  their  Intersection  will  be  a 
point  In  the  one  row  which  culncid** 
with  Its  corresponding  point  1 
other.  But  two  projective 
tbe  tamo  U«*  esiino*  have  more 
ttian  two  point*  of  on*  coincident 
wish  their  corresponding  poinU  la 
the  other  (I  "J. 


Pafswaasi — If  two  projective  row* 
lie  in  *  plane,  bcit  are  neither  per* 
apectlte  tier  on  *  c-wnmon  base,  then 
the  envelope  of  lines  Joining  corr*» 
sponJmt  V  ints  is  ■  curve  of  the 
tecumii  thai  I*  fhmi-b  no  point 

s  more  than  two  of  the  cnvelcpiaej 


pa5j  i 
Proof  — We  ta* 


anv  point  T  and 


tela  It  to  all  points  Iri  each  row. 
Tlilv  gives  two  roncettrte  pencils, 
which  are  projective  becan-e  the 
ruwa  ate  pro]e«  use.  If  a  line  Join- 
ing corTevpondlno'  points  in  the  Iwe 
row*  pave*  through  T,  It  veil  Ik  a 
line  ln  Hie  i-ne  pen*  II  which  t  iim  Idea 
with  lu  comtpcindlfir  MM  in  the 
other.  But  too  pmjecilv*  coo 
centric  flat  p<tk1|.  In  tbe  m  n-  r-lsn* 
cannot  h*v#  more  thin  two  bi.es  of 
on*  cuIikI. lent  with  th 
lag  line  In  U.c  tti.ci  \\  •'ti- 


lt svill  be  seen  that  the  proofs  are  reciprocal,  so  that  the  cue  may 
be  copied  from  the  other  by  simply  interchanging  the  wotils  pmat 
and  line,  locus  and  envelope,  row  and  pencil,  BM  »o  on.  We  «h*U 
thGrtioie  in  future  prove  seldom  more  tlmn  o„c  aj  two  n  ■ipnxsl 
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theoremi  and' often  statu  one  tneorem  only,  the  reader  beinir  r* 
c  amended  to  go  through  th.  reciprocal  prW  by  him»*7f  gand 
^wPr'^'w'PNK^tWcmB  when  not  given. 

witho.t^o^tiem!'-"'™  "  thB  ^^P™*  «•  *■ 

emelopo  of  the  planes  joining  cor-     perspective  nor  r«  sai.l   the.i  tt" 
responding  rays  la  a  cone  of  the     loco1   -  "       ■  ' 
second  elms;  Hist  Is,  no  line  through 


S  47.  Of  theorems  about  cones  of  second  order  and  cone*  of  second 
2Steu?T__.We  F""        k—ver,  th, 

tion  :- 


The  Hum  which  Join  any  point  In 
Bpacr  to  the  polnU  ou  a  curve  of  the 
second  order  form  *  cone  of  the 
•ccomi  order. 

Tbe  pUnei  which  Join  nny  point  In 
•pace  to  the  lUc*  onveluplnsr  a  ciixto 


Every  pUne  sect^,,  ol  , 
the  second  order  Is  a  earn 
second  order. 


Every  plan*  section  of  a  cons  of 
the  second  clsss  1*  a  curve  of  the 


By  its  aid,  or  by  the  principle  of  duality,  it  will  be  easy  to  ob- 
tain theorems  about  them  from  the  theorems  about  the  curves. 

We  prove  the  first,  A  curve  of  the  second  order  U  generated  by 
two  projective  pencils.  These  pencils,  when  joined  to  the  point  in 
space,  give  rise  to  two  projective  axial  pencils,  which  generate  the  cone 
in  ^nation  as  locus  of  the  lines  where  corresponding  - 

§  48. 


7*«rem.-The  envelope  of  second 

~~  "hi?Lh5'L,!.el^tod.J" iwo  i,rn- 

Uucs'  or 


Theorem.—  The  curve  of  second 

order  which  Is  generated  br  two  pro*  cists  w 

Icctlvo  flat  penctls  pluses  through  Jectlve 

ih*  centres  of  the  twu  pencils.  these  l 

?  sud  8'  are  the  two       Kf.-II  t  and  r".  are  tbe  two 

pencils,  then  to  the  ray  W  or  f  In  rows,  then  to  the  point «  orfut 

the  pencil  8  corresponds  In  the  Pen-  point  In  r"  correspond,  in  •  a  point 

ell  If  a  ravp,  which  u  different  from  P.  which  U  not  coincident  with  r. 

j>,  for  the  pencils  are  not  persoec  for  the  rowsarc  not  penpectlre.  But 

tire.  But  J>  end >  meet  at  8,  so  that  P  and  F  are  lolne.l  by  s,  so  that  s  Is 

S  is  a  point  on  the  curve,  and  siml-  one  of  the  Tsnvelopuig  lines,  and 

tarty  8'.  slmusrlyt*. 

It  follow  s  that  every  line  in  one  of  the  two  pencils  cuts  the  curve 
in  two  points,  viz.,  once  at  the  centre  S  of  the  pencil,  and  once 
where  it  cuts  its  corresponding  ray  in  the  other  pencil.  These  two 
points,  however,  coincide,  if  the  line  i*  cut  by  its  corresponding 
line  at  3  itself.  The  line  p  in  8,  which  corresponds  to  the  line 
S3'  in  S',  is  therefore  the  only  line  through  S  which  has  but  one 
point  in  common  with  the  curve,  or  which  cuts  tbe  enrve  in  two 
coincident  points.  Such  a'line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  curve, 
touching  the  Utter  at  the  point  S,  which  is  called  the  point  of 
contact. 

In  the  tame  manner  we  get  in  the  reciprocal  investigation  the 
result  that  through  every  point  in  one  of  the  rows,  aay  in  #,  two 
tangents  may  be  drawn  to  the  curve,  the  one  being  *,  the  other  the 
line  joining  the  point  to  its  corresponding  point  in  There  is, 
however,  one  point  P  in  s  for  which  these  two  linea  coincide. 
Such  a  point  in  one  of  the  tangents  is  called  the  "  point  of  contact" 
of  the  tangent    We  thus  get— 


r»«or»Bi.— To  the  line  Joining  the 
centres  of  th*  projective  pencils  as  a 


Theorem. — To  the  point  of  later- 
section  of  the  bases  of  two  projective 
rows  as  a  point  In  one  row  corre- 
sponds in  the  other  the  point  of  cm- 
tact  of  Its  base. 


|  49.  Two  projective  pencils  are  determined  if  three  pairs  or  cor 
espondi 

pencil  8 


responding  lines  "are  given.    Hence  if  a,,  b,,  ••.  are  three  lines  in  a 


....  and  l!.,  bt,  c,  the  corresponding  lines  in  a  projective  pen- 
cil S„  the  correspondence  and  therefore  the  curve  of  the  second 
order  generated  by  the  points  of  intersection  of  corresponding  rays 
is  determined.  Of  this  curve  we  know  the  two  centres  S.  and  S., 
and  the  three  points  n.a,,  »,»„  c,e„  hence  five  points  in  all.  This 
and  the  reciprocal  considerations  enable  us  to  solve  the  following 
two  problems  :— 

Problem.  —To  construct  a  enrve  of 
the  second  order,  of  which  five 
points  S|,  St,  A,  B,  C  are  given. 

In  eider  to  solve  tho  left-hand 
points,  say  8,  and  8,,  as  centres  of  pencils.  These  we  make  f..~ 
[eclive  by  taking  the  rays  a,,  6„  <„  which  join  S,  to  A,  B,  C 
respectively,  as  corresponding  to  the  rays  a„  bt,  cy  which  join 
8,  to  A,  B,  C  respectively,  so  that  three  rays  meet  their  correspond- 
ing rays  at  the  given  points  A,  B,  C.  This  determines  the 
correspondence  of  the  pencils  which  will  generate  a  curve  of  the 
second  order  passing  through  A,  B,  C  and  through  the  centres  8, 
and  S,,  hence  through  the  rive  given  points.  To  find  more  points 
on  the  curve  we  have  to  construct  for  any  ray  in  S,  the  correspond- 
ing :  sy  in  8,.   This  has  been  done  in  8  3&V  But  we  repeat  the  con- 


Problrm, — To  construct  a  curve 
of  the  second  class,  ot  which  fire 
tangents  uu  us,a,h,t  are  given. 

iroblem,  we  take  two  of  the  given 


ttruetion  in  order  to  deduce  further  properties 
solve  the  right-hand  problem.  Here  we  select 
the  five  given  lines,  su,  a,  b,  e,  as  bates  of 
points  A.,  B.,  C,  where  a,  b,  e  cut  «,  as 
A„  B„     where  o,  b,  c  cut  at,. 


from  it  W.i 
two,  viz.,  is,,  i 


Fig.  16. 

We  get  then  the  following  solutions  of  tht  two  probl 
SolutUm  —  Through  the  point  A 
draw  any  two  linea,  u,  and  «i,(flg.  l»L 
the  Dm  u,  to  cut  the  pcucif  S,  in  a 
row  A»,C|,  the  other  <i,  to  cat  the 
II  Kj,  In  »  row  AH,c-„  These  two 


rows  wlU  be  perspective,  sa  the  point 
A  corresponds  to  Itself,  and  the  centre 
of  projection  will  be  the  point  8, 
where  the  lines  B,B,  and  C,t,  meet. 
To  Bud  now  for  any  ray  i,  In  H,  its 
corresponding  ray  <f,  In  we  dtter- 
mlDs  the  point  D,  when  d,  cuts 


.  Jitt. 

project  this  point  from  8  to  D.  on  «• 
ami  Join  a,  lo  ]i.  This  will  be  the 
ro  juired  ray  <f,  which  cuUd,  at  some 


point  Don  the  curve. 


Sofa  torn. — In  the  line  a  talcs  an— - 
two  points  S.  and  S,  as  centres* 
pencils  (ng.  1«X  the  Itrst  S.  (A.tudLv 
to  project  the  row  «„  Ibo  othdV 
8,  'Ajiy  ,i  to  project  the  row  w. 
Tliei«  two  pencils  will  tie  perspective  - 
the  line  »,A|  being  tile  same  as  tike 
eorrcspondlng  line  ft,*,,  and  the  asto 
of  proJecUon  will  he  the  line  u,  whlrk 
Jo:ns  th*  Intersection  B  of  8,B,  anil 
iSHs  to  the  intersection  C  of  R,l'i  and 
BsC*  To  find  now  far  an j  point  I  >, 
in  «i  th*  conTspoodlni  point  I),  la 
•r.  we  draw  H,D,  and  project  th* 
point  D  where  this  line  cuts  u  rrora  8, 

to  nu  « 

point  I 
to  D, 


it  D  where  this  line  cuts  u  from  8. 


Pig.  18. 

g  50.  These  constructions  prove,  when  rightly  i 
important  properties  of  the  curves  in  question. 

If  in  fig.  16  wo  draw  in  the  pencil  8,  tbe  ray  v,  wnich  poem* 
through  the  auxiliary  centre  S,  it  will  be  found  that  the  correspoDd- 
ing  ray  kt  cuts  it  on  Hence— 

Tfoerem.— In  the  above  construe-  llttMtm— la  the  above  conetns*- 
Uoo  the  bases  of  the  auxiliary  rows  tlon  (lis  16)  the  tangents  to  tho  curv* 
u,  and  «]  cut  the  curie  where  they  from  the  centres  of  the  auxiliary  pen- 
cut  the  rays  8,3  and  8,3  respee-  ells  »t  and  8,  are  the  lines  which  ps 
tively.  through  u,u  ar  * 

As  A  is  any  given  point  on  toe  curve,  and  «-,  any  line 
it,  we  have  solved  the  problems  r— 

Problem.— To  find  the  second  point  Problem.  — To  find  t  he  second  teas- 
lit  which  any  line  through  a  known  gent  which  can  ho  drawn  from  assy 
point  on  the  curve  cuts  the  curve-        point  In  a  given  tangent  to  the  curve 

If  we  determine  in  8,  (fig.  15)  the  ray  corresponding  to  the  rvy 
6,S,  in  S5.  we  get  the  tangent  at  8,.  Similarly  we  can  detonate* 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  tangents  tt,  or  «,  in  ng.  IS. 

%  51.  If  five  points  are  given,  of  which  not  three  are  in  •  Tine, 
then  we  can,  as  has  just  been  shown,  always  draw  a  curve  of  the 
second  order  through  them,  we  select  two  of  the  points  tt  centra  ..** 
projective  pencils,  and  then  one  such  curve  it  determined.  It  wil 
he  presently  shown  that  we  get  always  the  &athe  curve  if  two  other 
points  are  taken  as  centres  of  pencils,  that  there/ore  five  point*  detsr- 
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mine  oae  curve  of  the  accond  order,  and  reciprocally,  that  five  tan- 
gents determine  one  curve,  of  tlie  second  data.  Six  points  taken  at 
xssudom  trill  therefore  not  lio  on  a  curve  of  the  second  order,  lu 
order  that  this  mar  bo  the  caea  a  certain  condition  has  to  be  satis- 
Aed,  and  thia  condition  is  easily  obtained  from  the  construction  in 
1 49,  fig.  IS.-  If  ire  consider 
the  conio  determined  by  the 
*ve  poiata  A,  8,,  8,,  K,  L, 
then  the  point  D  will  be  on 
the  cunro  if,  and  only  if,  the 
points  on  D„  S,  D,  be  in  a 
line. 

This  may  be  stated  differ- 
ently if  we  take  AKS,DS,L 
'fig*.  15  and  17)  aa  a  hexagon 
inscribed  in  the  conic,  then 
AK  and  DS,  will  bo  opposite 
aides,  so  will  be  KS,  and  BjL 
m»  well  aa  8,D  and  LA.  The 
first  two  meet  in  D_  <hn  others  in  S  and  D,  'respectively.  We 
may  therefore  state  the  required  condition,  together  with  the  re- 
ciprocal one,  as  follows : — 

PateaTi  Theortm.—U  a  hexagon  Brianchont  Theorem.— tfahexagun 
he  inscribed  In  a  cum  ot  the  second  be  circumscribed  about  a  cures  of 
ar<ler,  then  tho  Intersections  ot  oppo-  ■  the  second  class,  then  the  lines  loin- 
site  lidos  are  three  points  la  a  line.       log  opposite  vertices  are  three  lines 

meeting  In  a  point. 

These  celebrated  theorems,  which  are  known  by  the  names  of 
their  discoverers,  are  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  in  the  whole  theory 
«f  conies.  Before  we  go  over  to  their  applications  we  have  to  ahow 
that  we  obtain  the  same  curve  if  we  take,  instevl  of  .S(,      any  two 


Fig.  17. 


her  points  on  the  curvo  as  centres  of  projective  pencils. 
|  61  We  know  that  the  curve  depends  only  upon  the  corre- 
"  .tween  the  pencils  Sj  and  S„  and  not  upon  the  special 
used  for  finding  new  points  on  the  curve.  The  point  A 


ffi?.  15  or  fig.  17),  through  which  the  two  auxiliary  rows  u,,  u,  were 
drawn,  may  therefore  be  changed  to  any  other  point  on  the  curve. 
l>t  us  now  suppose  the  curve  drawn,  and  keep  the  points  S,,  8,, 
K,  h,  and  D,  and  hence  also  the- point  S  fixed,  whilst  we.  move  A 
along  the  curve.  Then  the  line  AL  will  describe  a  pencil  about 
L  as  centre,  and  the  point  D,  a  row  on  8,D  perspective  to  the 
pencil  L-  At  the  same  time  AK  describes  a  pencil  about  K  and  P, 
a  row  perspective  to  it  on  3,D.  But  bv  Pascal's  Theorem  D.  and 
T),  will  always  lie  in  a  line  with  8,  so  that  the  rows  described  by  D, 
and  D,  are  perspective.  It  follows  that  the  pencils  K  and  L  will 
themselves  be  projective,  corresponding  raya  meeting  on  the  curve. 
This  proves  that  we  get  the  same  curve  whatever  pair  of  the  fire 
.given  points  wo  take  as  centres  of  projective  pencils.  Hence— 

Theorem  —Only  one  euro  of  the  Theorem.— Only  one  curve  of  the 
second  order  can  be  drawn  which  second,  class  can  be  drawn  which 
•w*  through  five  given  points.         touches  fire  given  lines. 

We  have  seen  that  if  on  a  curve  of  the  second  order  two  points 
coincide  at  A,  the  line  joining  them  becomes  this  tangent  at  A. 
If,  therefore,  a  point  on  the  curve  and  its  tangent  are  given,  this 
will  be  equivalent  to  having  given  two  points  on  the 
Similarly,  If  on  the  curve  of  second  class  a  tangent  and  its  ] 
contact  are  given,  this  will  be  equivalent  to  two  given  tang. 


Wj  may  therefore  extend  the  I 

Theorem.— Only  one  curve  of  the 
second  order  csn  be  drawn,  of  which 
bar  points  and  the  tan 


is  and  ths  Isngsnt  at  one  four  tangents 
or  three  points  sod  the  tact  stone  of 
A  two  ol  them,  are  given.       ami  the  poln 


points  ot  < 
them,  are  given. 


id  order 
it  them,  then  the  two 
thus   formed   are  pnijec- 


Thmrtm — All  tanfc-enls  to  s  curve 
of  second  clsss  sre  cut  by  say  two  ot 
them  In  projective  rows,  those  being 
correspoudl  >  g  points  which  lis  on 


|  53.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  proved  :— 

n*r*m  -  If  aU  points  on  a  carve 
at  the  second  order  be  Joined  to 
any  tw 
pencils 
tlve. 


Ths  cross-ratio  of 

In  which  sny  tangc 
four  flsed  tangents 
dependent  of  the 
Is  called  ths  croi 
tanccnis  a,  e,  c,  d. 

If  this  cross-ratio 
four  tangents  sre  I 
harmonic  tsottcuts. 

We  have  seen  thst  a  curve  of  second  order,  as 
jective  pencils,  has  at  the  centre  of  each  pencil 
f  further,  that  any  point  on  the  curve  may  be  - 
Hi 


IJi-nce— 

The  cross-ratio  of  four  rays  Joining 
s>  point  9  on  a  curve  of  second 
aider  to  four  fixed  points  A,  B,  C,  I) 
In  the  curve  Is  Independent  of  the 
position  of  S,  snd  Is  called  the  croaa- 
rstiu  ol  the  four  points  A,  B.  C.  D. 
It  this  cross  rstio  to  =  - 1,  the  four 
a  mid  to  be  ton  harmonic 


the  four  points 
nt  u  Is  cut  by 
*.  e.  d  k  In- 

teas 


on  ratio  of 


•Q-aU-l.  the 
sld  to  be  four 

generated  by 
one  tangent ; 

of 


fj  54.  We  return  to  Pascals 
spplicationa,  and  shall,  as  1 
2  the  second  on'  - 
i  only  for  the 


d  BrisnrWs  theorems  and  their 
■,  state  the  results  Loth  far  cum» 
i  of  the  second  class,  but  prove 


Pascal's  theorem  may  be  used  when  five  points  are  given  to  find 
more  points  on  the  curve,  vix.,  it  enables  us  to  find  the  point  where 
any  litis  through  one  of  the  given  points  cuts  the  curve  again.  It 
is  convenient,  in  making  use  of  Psscafs  theorem,  to  number  the 
points,  to  indicate  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken  In  form- 
ing a  hexagon,  which,  by  the  way,  may  be  done  in  CO  different 
wevs.  It  will  be  seen  that  1  S  and  (leaving  out  3)  4  5  are  opposite 
sides,  so  are  2  8  and  leaving  out  4)  6  «,  and  also  3  4  and  (leaving 
out  5)  6  1. 

If  the  points  1  S  8  4  o  are  given,  and  we  want  a  6th  point  on  a 
line  drawn  through  1,  we  know  all  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  with 
the  exception  of  6  6,  and  this  is  found  by  Pascal's  theorem. 
_  If  this  line  should  happen  to  pass  through  1,  then  6  and  1  coin- 
cide, or  the  line  6  1  is  the  tangent  at  1.  And  always  If  two  con- 
secutive vertices  of  the  hexagon  approach  nearer  and 
the  side  jolDing  them  will  ultimately  become  a  tangent 

We  may  therefore  consider  a  pentagon  inscribed  in  a  curve  of 
second  order  and  the  tangent  at  one  of  its  vertices  as  a  hexagon, 
and  thus  get  the  theorem  : — 

T»«r*m.-Kvery  pentagon  In-  Theorem.- Every  pentsgon  dr. 
scribed  In  a  euro  of  second  order  cnmeerlbed  about  a  curve  of  the 
hss  the  property  that  the  Intense-  second  class  has  the  property  thst 
Unas  of  two  pairs  ot  non-consecutive  the  lines  which  Join  two  pairs  of 
sides  lie  In  a  Una  with  the  point  non-conseeutlt  e  vertices  meet  on 
where  the  fifth  .Id,  cuts  the  tangent  that  line  which  Joins  the  etlh 
at  ths  opposite  versos,  vertex  to  the  point  ot  contact  of  the 

opposite  side. 

This  enables  as  also  to  solve  the  following  problems. 
Problem.—  Given  five  points  on  a  Preterm.— <ilven  live  tangents  to  a 
curve  of  second  orcer  to  construct     curve  of  second  class  to 
the  tangent  at  any  cos  of  them.  the  point  of  contact  of  s 


rig.  is. 

If  twice  two  adjacent  vertices  coincide,  the  hexigon  becomes  a 
quadrilateral,  with  tangents  at  two  vertices.  These  we  take  to  1m 
opposite,  and  get  the  following  theorems  i— 
ThtoTfn—  If  s  quadrilateral  be  Theorem.— It  a  quadrilateral  be 
In  a  curve  ot  second  order,  circumscribed  about  a  carve  of 
of  opposite  sides,  second  class,  the  lines  Jc-i 
lersectioos  of  tbo  opposite  vci  ticcs,  snd  slso  the 
tangents  st  opposite  vertices,  lie  In  Joining  points  of  contact  of  I 
a  uae  (flg.  IS).  aides,  meet  In  a  point 


If  we  consider  the  hexa], 
tangents  at  its  vertices,  we  grt — 

Therrrtm  .—  Its  Irian;!*  li  Inscribed 
111  a CUrVS  of  second  order,  the  points 
In  whl-h  tlie  sides  sre  tut  bv  tlie 

In*  polou" 


Swesrem  tt  a  Hauste  he  rlrrns*- 

aerllir  I  about  •  ennc  ofaetoM  elsaa, 
Ihe  lines  which  Join  tlie  vertices  to 

Hir  poo.H  ol  i.o.l  k|  „»  the  i.J» 

'  ■  i  meet  in  a  fouit  lag.  19). 
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[projective. 


fi  55.  Of  these  theorems,  those  about  the  qusdrilstenil  give  rise  to 
«  numtjer  of  othenC  Four  point*  A,  B,  C,  D  may  In  thro:  different 
ways  ba  formed  into  a  quadrilateral,  .for  we  may  take  them  in 
the  order  A15CI),  or  ACBD,  or  ACDB,  so  that  either  of  ths  point* 
B,  C,  D  may  ba  taken  aa  the  vertex  opposite  to  A.  Accordingly  we 
the  theorem  in  three  different  ways. 
C,  D  be  four  points  on  a  curve  of  second  order  (fig.  SO), 


and  let  us  tata  them  as 


a  quedrUatcraJ  by  taking  the 


points  in  the  order  A  BCD,  ao  that  A,  C  and  also  B,  D  are  pairs 
of  opposite  vertices.  Then  P,  Q  wilt  be  the  points  where  opposite 
aides  meet,  and  E,  F  the  intersections  of  tangents  at  opposite 
vertices:  The  four  points  P,  <i,  E,  F  lie  therefore  in  a  line.  The 
quadrilateral  ACBD  gives  us  in  the  same  tray  tho  four  points 
Q,  R,  G,  H  in  a  line,  and  the  ouadrilateral  ABDC  a  line  containing 
the  luur  points  R,  P,  I,  K.    These  three  lines  lorm  a  triangle  PQR. 

The  relation  between  the  points  and  lines  in  this  figure  may  be 
expressed  more  clearly  if  we  consider  ABCD  as  a  tour-point  in- 
scribed in  a  conic,  ana  the  tang*nt  at  these  points  as  a  four-side 
circumscribed  about  it, — viz,  it  will  be  seen  that  P,  Q,  R  are  the 
diagonal  points  of  the  four-point  ABCDj  whilst  the  tides  of  the 
triangle  PQR  are  the  diagonals  of  tho  circumscribing  four-aide. 
Henco  the  theorem — 

TttEORXM.— Any  four-point  on  a  curvteflhe  second  order  and  He 
four-side  formed  by  the  tamjents  at  these  points  stand  in  this  rtlation 
thai  the  diagonal  points  of  'the  four-point  lie  in  the  diagonals  of  the 
four-side.    And  conversely, 

If  a  four-point  and  a  circumscribed  four-tide  stand  in  the  abort 
rtlation,  then  a  curve  of  the  second  order  mn\j  be  described  xehieh 
passes  through  the  four  points  and  touclus  there  the  four  sides  of 
these  figures. 

That  the  lost  part  of  the  theorem  is  true  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  four  points  A,  B,  C,  D  and  thr  line  a,  as  tangent  at  A,  deter- 
mine a  curve  of  the  second  order,  and  tho  tangents  to  this  curve  at 
the  other  points  B,  C,  D  arc  given  by  the  construction  which  leads 

to  fig-  !W.  ,       ,    ,  . 

Tho  theorem  jTi-ij'.ocal  to  tho  lust  is— 

Tiikorem. — Any  fmr-tUe  einuu^eriltd  about  a  curve  of  second 

class  a  n't  the  four-ym  nt  fenced  the  pntnts  of  contact  stand  in  Mil 
reMicn  that  the  ttia.vmr.U  <f  th'  .Uur-sxd*  pass  throltyh  the  diagonal 
poifLt  vf  thefuur-puiut.    And  cuivtutly, 


If  a  four-side  and  an  ««*TuV«i  four-point  ir!and  in  the  abne 
relation,  then  a  curve  of  the  second  class  may  be  described  Wtids 
touches  the  tides  of  the  four-side  at  the  points  of  the  four-points. 

|  B«.  The  four-point  and  the  four-side  in  tho  two  reciprocal 
theorems  are  alike.   Hence  if  we  hava  a  four- point  ABCD  and 


a  four-side  abed  related  in  the  manner  described,  then  not  only 
may  a  curve  of  the  second  ord<  r  be  drawn,  but  also  a  curve  of 
tbe  second  class,  which  both  touch  the  lines  a.  K  e,  d  at  the  point* 
A,  B,  C,  D. 

The  curve  of  second  order  is  already  more  than  determined  by  th* 
points  A,  B,  C  and  the  tangents  a,  b,  c  at  A,  B,  and  C  The  pomt  D 
may  therefore  bo  any  point  on  this  curve,  and  d  any  tangent  to  the 
cum.  Ou  the  other  hand  tha  curve  of  the  second  claw  is  mora 
tharl  determined  by  the  three  tangents  a,  b,  e  and  their  points  of 
contact  A,  B;  C,  ao  that  d  is  any  tangent  to  this  curve  ft  follows 
that  every  tangent  to  the  curve  of  second  order  is  a  tangent  of  a 
curve  of  the  second  class  baring  the  same  point  of  contact.  la 
other  words,  the  curve  of  second  order  is  a  curve  of  second  class, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  the  important  theoixms  :— 

ord  if  it  *aouiT<^'ilicjKid*u. UCCMd  ^"li  tfHj  J!™,* I.  rf«r.M 


i  of  second  c 

The  curves  of  secotid  order  and  ©r  second  class  having  thus  been 
proved  to  be  identical  aliall  henceforth  be  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Conies. 

For  these  curves  hold,  therefore,  nil  properties  which  have  been 
proved  fur  curves  of  second  order  or  of  second  class.  We  may 
therefore  now  atate  Pascal's  and  Urianchon's  theorem  thus — 

Pascal's  Theorem. — If  a  hexagon  be  inscribed  in  a  conic,  then 
the  intersections  of  opposite  sides  lie  in  a  line. 

Brianehons  TheoTau, — If  a  hexagon  be  cirtiunscribed  about  a 
conic,  then  the  diagonals  forming  opposite  centre*  meet  in  a  point. 

i  67.  If  we  suppose  in  fig.  SO  lliat  the  point  D  together  with  tho 
tun  Rent  d  moves  along  the  curve,  whilst  A,  B,  C  ana  their  tangents 
a,  6,  c  remain  fixed,  then  the  ray  DA  will  describe  a  pencil  ntx>ut 
A,  the  point  Q  a  projective  row  on  the  fixed  line  BC,  tho  point  P 
the  row  b,  and  the  ray  EF  a  pencil  about  E.  But  EF  passes  always 
through  Q.    Hence  tho  pencil  described  by  AD  is  protective  to  the 

rncil  described  by  EF,  and  therefore  to  the  row  described  by  >'  on 
At  the  same  time  tbe  line  BD  describes  a  pencil  about  B  pro- 
jective to  that  described  by  AD  (J  53).   Therefore  tho  pencil  BD 


and  the  row  F  ( 


y. 


cclive.  Henco— 


TuEoaiM. — If  ma  conic  a  point  A  be  taken  and  the  tangent  a  at 
M:*  point  then  the  cross-ratio  of  the  four  raffs  tchieh  ji/in  A  to  ctuy 
four  points  on  the  curee  is  equal  to  the  cross-ratio  of  the  points  in 
which  the  tangents  at  these  points  cut  the  tangent  at  A. 

(  68.  There  are  theorems  about  cones  or  second  order  and  second 
class  in  a  pencil  which  are  reciprocal  to  the  above,  according 
to  J  4'i.    We  mention  only  a  few  <jf  the  mors  important  ones. 

rAcorein.— The  locus  of  intersections  of  corresponding  places  in 
two  projective  axial  pencils  whose  axes  meet  is  a  cone  of  tho 
second  order. 

Theorem. — The  envelope  of  planes  which  join  corresponding  line* 
in  two  projective  flat  pencils,  not  in  the  same  plane,  is  a  cons  of 
the  second  class. 

Theorem.— Cones  of  second  order  an!  canes  of  second  daui  are 

identical. 

Theorem.— Every  plane  cuts  *  cone  of  tha  second  order  in  a 

conic. 

Theorem. — A  cone  qf  second  order  is  vnxgytly  delarmifd  by  Jim 
of  its  edges  or  by  five  of  its.langcnt  planes,  or  by  four  edges  and  the 
tangent  plane  at  one  of  them,  *e..  it. 

Theorem  (Pascal's).— If  a  solid  angle  of  six  faces  bo  inscribed  in 
a  cono  of  tho  second  order,  then  tlie  intersections  of  opposite  J'ac 
are  three  lines  in  a  plane. 

Theorem  (Biianchon's).— If  a  solid  angle  of  six  edges  be  circum- 
scribed about  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  then  the 
opposite  edges  meet  in  a  line. 

Each  of  the  other  theorems  about « 
of  the  second  order. 

§  59.  We  have  not  yet  considered  tbe  shape  of  tbe  conies.  "Wo 
know  that  any  line  in  the  plane  of  the  conic,  and  bencs  that  tho  line 
at  infinity,  either  has  no  point  in  common  with  the  curve,  or  cue 
(counting  for  two  coincident  points),  or  two  distinct  points.  If  the 
lino  at  infinity  has  no  point  on  the  curve  the  latter  is  attogttber 
finite,  and  is  c-dlod  an  Ellijtsc  (fig.  20).  If  tie  line  at  infinity  has 
only  one  point  in  common  with  the  conic,  tbe  latter  exttuds  to 
infipity,  and  has  the  line  et  infinity  a  tan~nt  It  is  called  a  /Vmv 
bola  (fig.  21).  If,  lastly,  the  line  at  inhutty  cuts  the  curve  in  tuo 
points,  it  consist  of  two  separate  parts  which  each  extend  in  I** 
branches  to  the  points  at  infinity  where  they  meet.  The  carve  isia 
this  case  called  an  Hyperbola  (see  fig.  19,  24,  or  251.  The  tangents 
at  the  two  [flints  at  infinity  are  finite  because  the  line  at  infinity  is 
not  a  tangent.  Ihey  are  called  Asymptotes.  The  branches"  of 
the  hyperbola  approach  these  lines  indefinitely  aa  a  point  on 
th*  c.iivea  moves  tt>  infinity. 

S  CO.  That  tho  ci:rV  belong  to  tbe  curves  of  the  second  order  is 
seen  ul  once  if  wo  state  iu  n  ili^Utly  different  form  the  1" 


«  planes 
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that  in  •  circla  all  angles  at  the  tiretfmfetmea  standing  upon  the 
rraa  are  are  equal.  If  two  point*  S„  S,  on  a  circle  be  joined 
to  any  other  two  point*  A  and  B  on  the  circle,  then  the  eop> 
faclu-Ll  by  the  ray,  S,A  and  S,B  is  equal  to  that  between  the 
rayi  S, A  and  StB,  ao 
that   as  A  move, 

along  tho  circumfrr-  X/  ostwfcxesetoatti 

etc*  the  rays  S.A 
and  S,A  dc*>ribe 
equal  and  therefore 
projective  pencils. 
The  circle  can  thus 
be  generated  by  two 
projective  pencils, 
and  is  a  curve  of  the 
second  order. 

If  we  join  a  point 
In  apace  to  all  points 
on  a  circle,  w*  get  a  P 
(circular)  cone  of  the 
second  order  ((  43). 
Every  plane  section 
or  this  rone  is  a 
conic.  This  conic 
will  be  an  ellipse, 
a  parabola,  or  an 
hyperbola,  according  as  th-j  ,  < 

one  or  two  points  In  common  with  the  conk  in  which  the  plane- 
at  infinity  cut*  the  cone.  It  follows  that  our  curves  of  second 
order  may  be  obtained  as  sections  of  a  circular  cone,  and  that 
they  »re  identical  with  the  "Conic  Section*"  of  the  Greek  mathe- 

|  61  Any  two  tangent*  to  a  parabola  are  cut  by  all  others  in 
projective  rows  :  but  the  lino  at  infinity  being  ono  of  the  tangent*, 
th?  points  at  infinity  on  the  row*  are  correeponding  points,  and 
the  rows  therefore  similsr.  Hence— 
Theobxu.  —The  tangents  to  a  parabola  cut  each 


P 

.Fig.  41 

line  at  infinity  in  the  plan*  has  no, 
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1.  01  stt  lines  throne*  a  pohvt  on 
-  from  which  two  tangente  msy  U- 
«tr»»o  to  the  coole.  It  contaiua  lb. 
line  which  la  harmonic  eoojugaU  to 
r.  wilh  regard  l"  two  tange-jt*. 
t  U  P  cuu  the  conn.,  tho  tangents 

Tangents  i.- 
any  Uu  through  P 

"I?' Any'  four-Ude  cu^umsrrtVd 
•boot  a  crniic  which  has  or..-  diagonal 
oo  p  has  the  other  two  meeting  at  P. 

The  truth  of  2  follow*  from  1.  II  The  a  point  where  , .rata the 
conic,  then  one  of  the  points  where  PT  cut,  tl ,*  come  a nd  wl bch 
are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  PTV coiner d»  »ita  1 
hence  tbe  other  does-that  U,  FT  tou'he,  the  curve  at  T. 

That  1  I.  true  follow.  th»:  If  «  dr.w  from  a  point  H  on 
the  polar  one  tangent  a  to  the  conic,  join  it,  j^^y^i? 
tbe  poles  P.  determine  the  eeeond  point  of  w  jraeciton .H  of  hi 
line  with  the  conic,  and  draw  the  tangent  at  B,  it  will  pass ' 
H  and  will  therefore  bo  the  second  tangent  which  may  be  drawn 

*?£  VVe^rdpropexty  of  the  polar  or  pole  give.  rt»  to  the 

theorem— 

Thtartm.—k  Una  In  the  plane  of  • 
cinlc  has  two,  one,  er  no  points  la 
~— >«-  with  th*  cook,  according 
-  be 


I  On  every  line  through  P  which 
cats  t»e  conk.  It  contains  th*  liar- 

moale  conjugal*  °*  *  19 
tliose  points  oo  the  conic 

j.  If  tangent*  can  be  drawn  from 
P  their  poluu  of  contact  He  on  P. 

'»  Tangmts  drawn  at  the  p-tot* 
where  any  tins  through  P  cuU  th* 
•  and  conversely, 

4  If  from  any  point  on  It  tangents 
ba  drawn,  their  pnlats  of  contact 
will  lie  In  a  line  with  P. 

t.  Any  foor-point  oo  the  conlo 
which  bs»  one  dlsgneal  point  at  P 
the  other  two  lying  on  p. 


AND  POUH. 

1 62.  We  return  once  again  to  the  remarkable  ■go.re  (fig.  SO* 

which  we  obtained  in  §  65.    . 

If  a  four-side  be  circumscribed  about  and  a  ronr-pqlnt  inscribed 
In  a  conic,  so  that  the  vertices  of  the  second  are  the  points  of  con- 
tact  of  the  aides  of  the  first,  then  the  triangle  formed  by  the  dia- 
gonal, of  the  first  i*  the  same  a*  that  formed  by  the  diagonal 

point*  of  the  other.   

Such  a  triangle  will  be  called  a  polar  fnnayfc  of  the  conic,  eo 
that  PQK  in  fig.  20  is  a  polar  triangle.    It  has  the  propertv  that 
on  the  side  p  opposite  P  meet  the  tangent*  at  A  and  B,  anil  also 
those  at  C  and  1).    From  the  harmonic  properties  of  four-points 
and  four-side*  it  follows  further  that  the  points  L,  N,  where  it 
tuts  the  lines  AB  and  CD,  are  harmonic  conjugate*  with  regard  to 
AB  and  CD  respectively.  ..  ...  ... 

If  the  point  P  is  given,  and  we  draw  a  line  through  It,  cutting 
the  conic  in  A  eftJ  B,  then  the  point  Q  harmonic  ccrjn^*-  to  P 
wilh  >£.zl  to  AB,  and  the  point  11  where  the  tangents  at  A  and  B 
meet,  are  determined.  But  they  lie  both  on  p.  and  therefore  thi* 
line  is  det*rmi-*d  tf  we  now  draw  a  second  line  through  P,  cut- 
tine  the  conic  in  C  and  D,  then  the  point  M  harmonio  conjure 
to  P  with  r— nH  to  CD,  and  tbe  point  O  where  the  tangent*  at  C 
and  D  meet,  must  also  lie  on  p.  As  the  first  line  through  P  already 
determines  p,  the  second  may  be  any  line  through  P.  Kow  every 
two  line*  through  P  determine  a  four-point  ABCD  on  the  conic, 
and  therefore  a  polar-triangle  which  ha*  one  vertex  at  P  and  its 
opposite  ride  *t  p.  Thi*  result,  together  with  it*  reciprocal,  give 
the  theorem  :— 
Theorem.  —All  polar-Manate*  which  havt  ewe  vertex  in 

^Attp^r*.tria\sUs  which  Ka^Tme  rid*  in  am 
opposite  rtrUr  <i»  common, 

|  65.  To  any  point  P  in  the  plane  of  but  not  on  a  conio  cor- 
responds thus  one  line  p  a*  the  aide  opposite  to  P  in  all  polar  tri- 
angles which  have  one  verier  at  P.  and  reciprocally  to  every  line 
p  corresponds  on*  point  P  a*  the  vertex  opposite  to  p  in  all  triangles 
which  hare  p  ss  one  side. 

We  eall  the  line  p  the  polar  of  P,  and  the  point  P  the  poU  of  tho 
line  p  with  regard  to  the  conic 

If  a  point  lie*  on  the  conic,  we  call  the  tangent  at  that  point  its 
polar;  and  reciprocally  w»  call  lb*  point  of  contact  the  pole  of 
tangent 

f  64.  From  these  definitions  and  former  results  follow— 
n*trm  - The  polar  of  any  point       Theorem.— Th*  pot*  nf  any  Un«  j> 

raotea  the  conle  is  a  line  p.  which 

has  th*  louring  properties .-  . 


Thtortm.— From  a  point  In  the 
plan*  of  a  eaSOCVtwa,  •»•.  •*  a*  tan- 
goat*  may  be  drawn  to  th*  eofc.c, 
according  a.  1U  palnr  has  two^ooo. 
or  no  point*  lu  comawu  wit*  u* 
curve. 

Of  anv  point  in  the  plane  of  a  conic  we  aay  that  IT i 
on.  or  VCTfA;*  the  curve  according  "  »»"o.  «"•.  m  *  tanwnta  to  the 
c^'rve  7£  tn loigh  it.  The  r-fint*  on  the  conic  aeparate*  those 
w  hinrthe  Zk  fnm  those  without.    That  thi.  U  true  for  a  circle 

U  knoVn  frTwW-UvT  g  «7    That  it  dr* 

conic*  follows  from  the  fact  that  every  conic  may  be  conudered  as 
the  projection  of  a  circle,  which  will  be  proved  later  on 

■rt.  fifth  property  of  pole  and  polar  .W  w  l^^J"* 
to  find  the  poly  -f  anv  point  and  the  pole  of  any  hue.  by  aid  of  the 
^ght-Sw  only.  Practically  it  is  often  conv-ment  to  draw 
tKcanU  through  the  pole,  end  "**^^ZZ?J*ZZ 
diagonal  i-oUt*  f«r  two  of  the  fonr-poinU  formed  by  paw  of  thee* 
lines  and  the  conic  (fig.  21). 
These  constructions  also  solvo  the  problem  :—  . 
Problem.— From  a  point  without  a  conic,  to  draw  tno  two  tan- 
cenU  to  the  conic  by  aid  of  the  straight-edge  only.  ..  A. 
^For  we  need  only  draw  the  polarl3  the  point  in  order  to  find  the 
points  of  contact.  ,  .  .-..a  , 

i  6d.  The  property  of  a  potar-tnangl*  mny  now  w> 
Theorem.— In  a  polw-triangl*  each  aide  U  th*  polar  of  the  < 
site  vertex,  and  eacST vertex  U  the  pole  of  the  onpoaii-  s-de. 

If  P  is  one  vertex  of  a  wdax-tnan/ile,  then  the  oth 
and  R,  lie  on  the  polar 
p  of  P.  One  of  these 
vertices  we  may  chose 
arbitrarily  For  if  from 
anv  point  Q  on  the 
polar  a  secant  be  drawn 
cutting  the  conic  in  A 
and  D  (fig.  22).  and  if 
tho  lines  joining  these 
pointa  to  P  cut  the 
conic  again  at  B  and 
C,  then  tho  line  BC 
will  pass  through  Q. 
Her.  e  P  and  g  are  two 
of  the  vertices  on  the 

Solar-triangle  which  is 
etermined  bv  the 
four-point  ABCD.  The 
third  vertex  R  lies 
also  on  the  line  p. 
It  follows,  therefore, 

**  TrTwMtEX.  -If  Q  *»  •        *»  Ok*  polar  of  P,  (AflsPfiapefsJew, 

the  polar  of  Q ;  and  reciprocally, 


Fig.  32. 


not  a  lanzctit  to  the  mnlc  la  a  puint 
r^,:cb  bus  th*  loUowmg  pro- 


JPTsn.tl  a  very  important  theorem.    It  may  alee  be  stated  th«»- 

TuEoKEM. — If  a  nrnii  wu.w*  o/on<»  a  ItM  dejcrUnug  a  row,  tf* 
polar  tutu  s4**>)  tne  pole  of  the  tin*  daeritino  a  prn^L 

This  pencil  is  projiclitt  to  Ou  rota,  to  that  the  croa-raiu>  of  fov 
poles  in  a  rvte*  equals  the  cross-ratio  of  lis  four  polart,  ychicK 
throuah  the  pole  of  the  iw. 

To  jiMve  the  h'-t  part,  let  us  surri"  that  P,  A,  and  B  in  fix.  21 
remain  nxed,  whilst  Q  motes  along  the  polar  P  of  P.    St»  -aU 
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make  CD  torn  about  P  and  mora  R  along  p,  whilst  QD  and  RD 
describe  projective  pencil*  about  A  and  B.  Hence  Q  and  R 
deaoiibe  projective  rows,  and  hence  PR,  which  U  the  polar  of  Q, 
describes  a  pencil  projective  to  either. 

g  67.  Two  points,  of  which  one,  and  therefore  each,  lias  on  the. 
polar  of  the  other,  are  said  to  bo  conjugate  witii  rtgard  to  the 
come;  and  two  lines,  of  which  one,  and  therefore  each,  passci 
through  the  pole  of  the  other,  are  said  to  be  conjugate  with  rtgard 
to  the  conic.  Hence  all  points  conjugate  to  a  point  P  lie  on 
the  polar  of  P ;  all  lines  conjugate  to  a  line  »  pons  through  tho 
pole  of  p. 

If  the  line  joining  two  conjugal*  poles  cute  the  conic,  then  tho 
poles  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  points  of  inter- 
section ;  hence  one  lies  within  the  other  without  the  couta,  and  a'.l 
points  conjugate  to  a  point  within  a  conic  lie  without  it. 

Of  a  polar-triangle  any  two  vertices  are  conjugate  poles,  any  two 
sides  conjugato  lines.    If,  therefore,  one  aide  cuts  a  conic  "' 


one  of  the  two  vertices  which  lie  on  this  side  ia  within  ntvl  tin 


then 
other 


without  tho  conic  The  vertex  opposite  this  aide  lies  also  without, 
for  it  is  the  polo  of  a  line  which  cut*  the  curve.  In  this  caw 
therefore  on*  vertex  lies  within,  the  other  two  without  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  begin  with  a  lido  which  does  not  cut  the  conic, 
then  It*  pole  lies  within  and  the  other  vertices  without  Hence— 

Theorem. — Every  polar  triangle  has  one  and  only  one  Vertex 
within  tho  conic. 

We  add,  without  a  proof,  the  theorem*- 

Theortm.— Tho  four  point*  in  which  a  conio  1*  cut  by  two  conju- 
gate polar*  are  four  harmonic  points  in  the  conic. 

{  68.  If  two  conic*  intersect  in  four  point*  (they  cannot  have 
more  points  in  common,  g  52),  there  exist*  one  and  only  one 
four-point  which  U  inscribed  in  both,  and  therefore  one  polar  tri- 
angle common  to  both. 

Theorem. — Two  couics  which  intersect  in  four  points  have  always 
one  and  only  one  common  polar-trbn^ic  ;  and  reciprocally, 

Two  conies  which  have  four  common  tangents  nave  always  one 
end  only  one  common  poUr-trianjlo. 

The  proof  that  these  polar  triangles  are  identical  in  case  of  a 
conic  wlueh  havo  four  poinu  and  also  four  tangents  in  common  is 
left  to  the  reader. 


of  CoMCa. 

§  89.  Diameters.— The  theorem*  about  tho  harmonic  . 
ties  of  poles  and  polar*  contain,  03  special  cases,  a  number  of 
portent  metrical  properties  of  conic*.  These  are  obtained  if  either 
the  pole  or  the  polar  is  moved  to  infinity,— it  being  remembered 
ttint  the  harmonic  conjugate  to  a  point  at  infinity,  with  regard  to. 
two  points  A,  B,  is  the  middle  point  of  tho  s;,~rr.c:;i  AB.  The  most 
important  properties  arc  stated  in  the  folloirin;;  theorems : — 

The  middle  points  of  parallel  chords  of  c  co::ie  lie  in  a  lint  vrx. 
on  the  polar  to  the  pnnt  at  Utfiuity  on  the  parallel  chords. 

This  line  is  called  a  diameter. 

The  polar  of  every  point  a!  infinity  is  a  diameter. 

The  tangents  at  the  end  points  of  a  diameter  are  parallel,  and 
art  tmralul  to  the  chords  bisected  by  the  did'WCer. 

All  diawettri  pass  through  a  common  point,  the  pole  of  the  line  at 
infinity. 

All  diameters  ef  a  parabola  are  parallel,  the  pole  to  tho  line  at 
infinity  being  the  point  where  the  curve  touchc*  the  lino  at  in- 

^Incase  of  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola,  the  polo  to  th*  line  at  in- 
Unity  is  a  finite  point  called  the  centre  of  the  curve. 

A  centre  of  a  conic  bisect*  every  c/wrd  through  it. 

The  centre  of  an  ellipse  is  vuthin  the  curve,  for  the  line  at  infinity 
docs  uot  cut  tiio  ellipse. 

The  centre  of  an  hyperbola  it  without  the  cum,  because  the  line  at 
infinity  cut*  the  curve.    Hence  also 

Prom  the  centre  of  an  hyperbola  (tee  tangents  can  be  drawn  to  the 
curve  which  have  their  point  of  contact  at  infinity.  Theso  are  called 
At'inpieUs  (|  59). 

To  construct  a  diameter  of  ft  conic,  draw  two  parallel  chord*  and 
join  their  middle  points.  . 

To  find  the  centre  of  a  conic,  draw  two  diameters ;  their  intersec- 
tion will  be  the  centre. 

|  70.  Conjugate  Diameters,— A  jpolar-tnangl*  with  one  vertex 
at  the  centre  will  have  the  opposite  side  at  infinity.  The  other 
two  side*  pass  through  the  centre,  and  are  called  conjugate  dia- 
meters, each  being  the  polar  of  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  other. 

Of  two  conjugate  diameters  each  bisects  tits  chotxlt  parallel  to  the 
other,  and  if  one  cuts  the  curve,  the  tangents  at  its  ends  art  parallel 
to  the  other  diameter. 

Further 

Every  parallelogram  inscribed  in  a  conic  has  Us  sides  parallel  to 
two  conjugate  diameters  ;  and 
Every  parallelogram  circumscribed  about  a  Ctmie  has  as  diagonnh 

^'wufb^'by'  considering  tb.  parallelogram  in  the  first 


ease  &3  nn  inscribed  four-point,  in  the  other  as  a 
four-side,  and  determining  in  each  case  the 
triangle.    Tho  first  niav  also  be  enuneiated  thus — 

The  lines  which  join  any  point  onaneliinft  or  an  hyperbola  to  iA* 
tnds  of  a  diameter  art  parallel  to  tux  conjugate  diameters. 

i  71.  The  Circlf.— If  every  diameter  is  vervendiculur  to  its  am- 
jugate  the  conic  is  a  circle. 

For  the  line  which  joins  the  ends  of  a  diameter  to  any  point  an 
the  curve  include  a  right  angle. 

A  emit  which  has  more  than  one  pair  of  eon'Ugett*  diameters  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  is  a  circle. 
Let  AA'  and  BB'  (fig.  23)  be  ona  pair  oi  conjugate  diameter*  at 


DV  ft  second  pair.  If 
through  the  end  point  A  of  on* 
diameter  a  'chord  AP  parallel  to 
T)D",  and  join  P  to  A',  then  PA  and 
PA'  are,  according  to  §  70,  parallel 
to  two  conjugate  diameters.  But 
PA  is  paralM  to  DD*.  henco  PA' 
is  parallel  to  CC,  •  and  therefore 
PA  and  PA'  are  perpendicular.  If 
we  further  draw  the  tangents  to  the 
conic  at  A  and  A',  these  will  bo 
perpendicular  to  AA',  they  being 
parallel  to  the  conjugate  diameter 
BB'.  We  know  thus  five  points  on 
the  conie,  viz.,  the  points  A  and  A' 
with  their  tangents,  and  the  point  P. 


Fig.  23. 

Through  these  a  circle  may 
be  drawn  having  AA'  as  diameter ;  and  as  through  five  points  one 
conic  only  can  be  drawn,  this  circle  must  coincide  with  the  give* 
conic 

idieular  to  each  other 
cut  tho  curve  vcHiets 

of  tho  conic 
In  a  circle  every  diameter  is  an  axis,  every 


g  72.  ^fases,— Conjugate  diameters  perpend 
are  called  asset,  and  the  points  where  they 


i  It  I*  a  vertex; 

and  any  two  lines  st  rifiht  angles  to  each  other  may  be  taken  as  • 
pair  of  axes  of  any  circle  which  has  its  centre  at  their  intersection. 

If  we  describe  on  a  diameter  AB  of  an  ellipse  or  hyperbola  a  circla 
concentric  to  the  conic,  it  will  cut  the  latter  in  A  and  B  (fig.  241. 
Each  of  the  semicircles 
in  which  it  is  divided 
by  AB  will  be  partly 
within,  partly  without 
tho  curve,  and  must 
cut  the  latter  therefore 
again  in  a  point  The 
circlo  and  the  conic 
have  thus  four  points 
A,  B,  C,  D.  and  there- 
fore one  pokr-trtngle, 
in  common  (J  OS).  Of 
this  the  centra  is  one 
vertex,  for  the  lino  at 
is  unity  is  the  polar  to 
this  point,  both  with 
regard  to  the  circle  and 
the  other  conic.  The  _. 
other  two  sides  are  con-  *  * 

jugate  diameters  of  both,  hence  perpendicular  to  each  other.  This 
gives— 

Thcorcfn.— An  'elline*  as  well  as  an  hyperbola  has  one  pair  of 
axes. 

This  reasoning  shows  at  the  same  time  how  to  construct  the  axis 
of  an  ellipse  or  of  an  hyperbola. 

'  A  parabola  has  one  axil,  if  we  define  an  axis  as  a  diameter  per- 
pendicular to  the  chord*  which  it  bisects.  It  isjoasily  constructed. 
The  line  which  bisects  any  two  parallel  chords  is  a  diameter. 
Chords  perpendicular  to  it  wiU  be  bisected  by  a  parallel  diameter, 
and  this  is  tho  axis. 

g  73.  The  first  part  of  the  right  hand  theorem  in  g  it  may  be 
stated  thus  :  any  two  conjugate  lines  through  a  point  P  without  a 
conic  aro  harmonic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  two  tangents 
that  may  bo  drawn  from  P  to  the  conic 

If  we  take  instead  of  P  tho  centre  C  of  an  hyperbola,  then  th* 
conjugate  line*  become  conjngate  diamoters,  and  the  tangents 
asymptotes.    Hence — 

Theorem, — Any  two  conjugate  diameter*  of  an  hyperbola  are  her- 
moiiic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  asymptotes. 

As  the  axes  aro  conjugate  diameters  at  right  angles  to  one  an- 
other, it  follows  (g  23)— 

Theorem.— The  axes  of  an  hyperbola  bisect  the  angle*  between  tb« 
asymptotes. 

Le  t  O  be  the  centre  of  the  hyperbola  (fig.  25),  t  any  secant  which 
cute  the  hyperbola  in  C,D  anil  the  asymptotes  in  E, P,  then  the 
lino  Oil  which  bisects  the  chord  CD  is  a  diameter  conjugato  to  tho 
OK  which  is  parallel  to  the  secant  t,  so  that  OK  and  OM 
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arc-  harmonic  with  regard  to  the  asymptotes.  The  point  M  there- 
fore bisects  EF.  But  by  construction  M  bisects  CD.  It  follows 
thst  DF-EC,  and  KD-CF;©r 


Thioseh.  —On  any  swan*  0/  an  hyperbola  the 
curve  and  the  asymptote*  are  equal. 
If  the  chord  is  changed  into  a  tangent,  this  give* 
The  segment  letieoen  the  asymptotes  on  any  tangent  1 
is  bisected  bp  Ik*  faint  of  contact. 

The.  Ant  part  Allows  a  simple  solution  of  the  problem  to  find  any 
nnmber-of  points  on  an  hyperbola,  of  which  the  asymptotes  and  one 


point 

is  equivalent  to  three 
points  and  the  tan. 
gents  at  two  of  thorn. 
This  construction  re-, 
ouires  measurement. 

I  74.  For  the  para* 
bola,  too,  follow  some 
metrical  properties.  .A 


rk  <«g.  se) 

bisects  every  chord  con- 

j urate  to  it,  and  the 
nolo  P  of  such  a  chord 
lie  lies  on  the  diameter. 
Bat  a  diameter  cuts  the 
parabola  once  at  in- 
finity. Hence- 

Theorem.— The  seg, 
mcnt  PM  which  i<>ina 
the  middle  point  M  of 
a  chord  of  a  parabola  to 
the  pole  P  of  the  chord  is  bis 

I  7ft.  Two  ssymw 
may  be  considered 
hyperbola.    But  ' 


Fig  ad. 

:ted  by  the  parabola  at  A. 


mptotee  and  any  two  tangents  to  an  hyperbola 
ed  as  a  quadrilateral  circumscribed  about  the 
in  such  a  quadrilateral  the  intersections  of  the 


Fig.  27. 

uiajronak  and  the  points  of  contact  of  opposite  sides  lie  in  •  line 
(I  54).  If  therefore.  DEFO  (fig  17)  is  such  a  quadrilateral,  then  the 
diagonals  DF  and  OE  will  meet  on  the  line  which  joine  the  points 
of  contact  of  the  asymptotes,  that  U,  oa  the  line  at  infinity ;  hence 


From  this  the  following 


they  are  parallel. 

deduction : — 

Theorem.— All  triangles  formed  by  a  I 
of  an  hyperbola  are  equal  in  area. 

If  we'  draw  at  a  point  P  (6g.  27)  on  an  hyperbola  a  tanpt  nt.  tho 
part  HK  between  the  asymptotes  is  bisected  st  P.  The  tiarallelo- 
gram  PQOQ"  formed  by  the  asymptotes  and  lines  parallel  to  them 
through  P  will  be  half  the  triangle  OHK,  and  will  therefore  be 
constsnt  If  we  now  take  the  asymptotes  OX  and  OY  as  oblique 
axes  of  coordinates,  the  lines  OQ  and  QP  will  be  ihe  coordinates  of 
P,  and  will  satisfy  the  equation  xy -  const,  -n'. 

Theorem.— For  the  asymptotes  as  axes  of  coordinates  the  (filia- 
tion of  the  hyperbola  is 

try -const 

It  is  not  difficult  to  get  the  conations  to  the  ellipse  and  hyperbola 
referred  to  their  sxes  ss  axes  of  .coordinates.  We  are  satisfied  to 
have  shown  in  one  case  that  the-  curves  of  the  second  order  ss 
generated  by  projective  pencils  are  the  same  as  those  which  are  in 
coordinate  geometry  defined  by  equations  of  the  1 


SVOLCTlOSf. 

I  74.  It  we  have  two  projective  rows,  ABC  on  u  and  A'B'C on 
at*,  and  place  their  bases  on  tho  same  line,  then  each  point  in 
this  lins  counts  twice,  once  as  a  point  in  the  row  ti  and  once  as  a 


the 


A 
-4- 


poiats  in 
B 

■+ — r- 


point  in  the  row  it*.  In  fig.  28  we 
the  on*  rcw  by  letters  above  the 
line  A,  B,  C  .  .  .,  and  as  p  ints 
in  the  second  row  by  A',  B',  C 
.  .  .  .  below  the  line.  Let  now  A 
and  R'  be  the  same  point,  then  to 
A  will  eorrespon d  »  point  A'  in  the 
second,  and  to  B'  a  point  B  in 
points  A'  and  B  will  be  different 
they  coincide.  Then  the 
following  theorem  shows  :  — 

Tkbokkm. — If  two  projective  rows  lit  on  the  tame  bate,  and  if 
it  happen!  that  to  one  point  in  the  bat*  the  tame  point  corrtijHtids. 
whether  tee  consider  the  point  at  belonging  to  the  first  or  to  the 
second  rote,  then  the  same  will  happen  /or  etery  point  in  the  bate — 
thai  U  to  toy,  to  every  point  in  the  line  corresponds  the  seme  point  in 
the  Jirtt  at  in  the  sea/net  row. 

Proof.  In  order  to  determine  the  correspondence,  we  may  assume 
three  pairs  of  corresponding  points  in  Wo  projective  rows.  Let 
then  A'.  B*.  C,  in  fig.  29,  corre. 


Fig.  48. 

the  first  row.    In  general  these 
n  y,  however,  happen  that 


spond  to  A,  B,  C,  so  thst  A  and  B*, 
and  also  B  and  A',  denote  the 
sams  point.  Let  us  farther  de- 
note the  point  C  whan  considered 
as  a  point  in  the  first  row  by  D  ; 


A 

-t- 


B 


D 
-+- 


C  A* 
Fig.  29. 


c 
— t- 


then  it  is  to  be  proved  that  the  point  IV,  which  corresponds  to  D, 
is  the  same  point  as  C.  We  know  thst  the  cross-ratio  of  four 
poicte  is  euu.il  to  that  of  the  corresponding  row.  Hence 

(ABCDj— (A'B'Ciy) 
bat  replacing  the  dashed  letters  by  those  un dashed  ones  which 
denote  the  sumo  points,  the  second  cross-ratio  equals  (BADLV). 
which,  according  to  $  IS,  iv.,  equals  (ABLTD) ;  so  that  the  equatioa 


(ABCD) -(ABDT>). 
This  requires  that  C  and  D*  coincide. 
1 77.  Two  projective  rows  on  the  same  base,  which  hnve  the  above 

property,  that  to  every  point,  whether  it  be  considered  as  a  point  in 
the  one  or  in  th»  other  row,  corresponds  the  ssme  point,  are  said 
to  be  in  involution,  or  to  form  an  {mefufioa  of  points  on  the  line. 

We  mention,  but  without  proving  it,  that  any  two  projective 
rows  may  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  involution. 

An  involution  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  row  of  pairs  of  points, 
to  every  point  A  corresponding  a  point  A',  and  to  A'  again  ths 
point  A.    These  points  are  said  to  be  conjugate. 

From  the  definition,  according  to  which  an  involution  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  projective  rows,  follow  at  once  the 
following  important  properties  :— 

(1.)  The  cross-ratio  of  four  points  equals  that  of  ths  four  con- 
jugate points. 

(2.)  If  we  call  a  point  whicn  coincides  with  its  conjugate  point  a 
"  foens"  of  the  involution,  we  may  say  1  An  involution  hss  either 
ttvo  foci,  or  one,  or  none,  snd  is  called  respectively  a  hyperbolic, 
parabolic,  or  elliptic  involution  ($  34). 

(3.)  In  a  hyperbolic  involution  Miy  two  conjugate  points  are  bar. 
monic  conjugates  with  regard  to  the  two  foci  . 

For  if  A,  A' be  two  conjugate  points,  F„  F,  the  two  foci,  then  to  the 
points  F.,  F,,  A,  A'  in  the  one  row  correspond  the  points  F,,  Ft,  A',  A 
[0  thsother,  each  focus  corresponding  to  itself.  Hence  (r,F,AA'|  — 
(F,F,A'A)— that  l«,  we  may  interchange  the  two  points  AA'  with- 
out  altering  the  value  of  the  cross-ratio,  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic property  of  harmonic  conjugates  (g  18) 
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(4.)  The  milnt  conjugate  to  the  point  it  Infinity  to  called  the 
"centre  "  of  the  involution.  Every  Involution  luu  a  centre,  unles* 
the  point  at  infinity  be  ■  focus,  in  which  case  wo  may  i»y  that 
the  centre  to  at  Infinity. 

In  a  hyperbolic  involution  t ho  run  trc  is  the  middle  point  between 
the  foci. 

(5.)  The  product  of  the  distances  of  two  conjugate  points  A*  A' 
from  the  centra  0  is  contUnt  :  — 


OA.OA'— e. 
Proof. — Let  A,  A',  and  B,  B'  be  two  pain  of 
O  the 'centre,  1  tha  point  at  infinity,  than 

(ABOI)-(A'B'IO), 

OA.  OA'- OB.  OB*. 
In  order  to  determine  the  distances  of  the  foci  from  the 
we  write  F  for  A  and  A'  and  get 

OT-e;  OF-±Vc\ 
Hence  if  c  is  positive  OF  is  real,  and  baa  two  values, 
opposite.    The  involution  ia  hyperbolic. 

if  e-0,  OF-0,  and  the  two  foci  both  coincide  with  the  centre. 

If  a  to  negative,  t/c  becomes  imaginary,  and  there  are  no  foci 
Hence  wo  may  write—  ■ 

In  a  hyperbolic  Involution,  OA .  OA'-**, 
In  a  parabolic  involution,  OA.  OA'—O, 
In  an  elliptic  involution,    OA.OA'— -t*. 

From  these  expressions  it  follows  tfuvt  conjugate  pointaA,  A' inn 
hyperbolic  involution  lie  on  the  same  side  of  the  centra,  and  in  an 
elliptic  involution  on  opposite  sides  of  the  centre,  and  that  ia  a 
pumbolio  involution  one  coincides  with  the  centre. 

In  the  first  case,  for  instance,  OA.  OA'  to  positive ;  hence  OA 
and  OA'  have  the  asms  sign. 

It  also  follows  that  two  segments,  AA'  and  BB\  between  palra  of 
conjugate  points  have  the  following  posiliona: — in  a  hyperbolic 
involution  they  lio  either  one  altogether  witliiu  or  al.og>;tUer  with- 
out each  other;  in  a  parabolic  involution  they  have  one  point  in 
common;  and  in  an  elliptic  involution  they  overlap,  each,  being 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  other. 

iVoe/.-We  have  OA. OA  -OB. OB'-**  in  ease  of  a  hyperbolic 
involution.  Let  A  and  B  be  the  points  in  each  pair  which  are 
oearer  to  the  eeutre  0.  If  now  A,  A  and  B,  B'  lie  on  the  tame  side  of 
0,  and  if  B  to  nearer  to  Qttlian  A,  so  that  0B<OA,  then  0B*>OA'; 
hence  B'  lies  further  away  from  O  than  A',  or  the  segment  AA'  lie* 
within  BB'.    And  so  ou  for  the  other  cases. 

(0. )  An  involution  is  determined — 

(a)  By  two -pairs  of  conjugate  points.   Hence  also 
(0)  My  one  pair  of  conjugate  points  and  the  centre ; 


(•»)  By  the  two  foci ; 
(»)  By  one  focus  and  one 
(.)  By  one  focus  and  the 


(7.)  The  condition  that  A,  B,  C  and  A',  ff,  C  may  form  an  inYoln- 
lion  may  be  written  iu  one  of  the  forma— 

(ABCCJ-CA-B-CC), 
or  (ABCA')-(AB'CA), 
or  (ABC'A')-<A'B'CA), 

for  each  expresses  that  in  the  two  projective  rows  in  which  A,  B,  0 
and  A',  B',  C  are  conjugate  points  two  conjugate  elements  may  be 

(S^Anftbree  pain,  A,  A',  B,  B\  C,  C,  of  conjugate  point*  are 
connected  by  the  relation— 


BA'  CB'  AO* 

jfc'  ITa'cb — ** 

Proof. — We  have  by  (7)  ( ABCA*)  -  (A'B'CA),  which,  when  worked 
oot,  gives  the  above  relation. 

The  Utter  ia  easily  remembered  by  aid  of  the  following  rule  of 
writing  the  first  aide.    Firit  write 

B    C  A 

TIT 

and  then  fill  up  the  gape  In  numerator  m;!  denominator  by  A',  B'(  C 
respectively. 

|  74.  Theorem.— TV  sides  of  any  four-point  art  ait  by  any  lint 
in  six  point*  in  involution.  opposite  tides  being  cut  in  conjugate 
points. 

Let  A,B,C,D,  (fig.  »0)  bo  the  fonx-poinw  If  its  aides  be  cut  by 
the  linei  in  the  points  A,  A',  B,  B',  C,  C,  if  further,  C,D,  cnts  the 
line  A.B,  in  C„  and  if  we  project  the  row  A.B.C,C  to  p  once  from 
JDj  and  once  from  C,,  we  get 

(A'B'CC)=(BACC). 
i  the  last  cross-ratio  the  letters  in  each  pair  we  get 
(A'B'CQ-IABCC). 
Hence  by  {  77  (7)  the  points  an  in  involution. 


The  theorem  may  also  be  stated  thus  :— 

Theorem.— The  three  points  in  which  any  line  cuts  the  sides  of*, 
triangle  and  the  projections,  from  any  point  in,  the  plane,  of  taw 
vertices  of  the  trianeTo  on  to  the  same  line  an  six  points  in  invoca- 
tion. 

Or  again—  < 

The  projections  from  any  point  on  to  a&y  line  of  the  six  vertie*» 


Fig  30. 

of  a  four-side  an  six  points  in  involution,  the  projections  of  oppo- 
site vertices  being  conjugate  points. 

This  property  gives  a  simple  means  to  construct,  by  aid  of  the 
straight  edge  only,  in  an  involution  of  which  two  pairs  uf  conjugate 

points  arc  given,  to  any  point  its  conjugate. 

{  79.  The  theory  of  involution  may  at  once  be  extended  from  the 
row  to  the  flat  and  the  extol  pencil — viz.,  we  say  that  there  is  an 
involution  in  a  flat  or  in  an  axial  pencil  if  any  lue  cats  the  peaci) 
in  an  involution  of  point*.  Au  involution  in  a  pencil  consists  of 
pairs  of  conjugate  rays  or  planes ;  it  has  two,  one,  or  no  focal  rays 
or  plane*,  but  nothing  corresponding  to  a  centre. 

An  involution  in  a  flat  pencil  contains  always  one,  and  in  Rese- 
nt only  one,  pair  of  conjugate  raya  which  an  pcrpendieular  to  one 
another.  For  in  two  projective  fiat  pencils  exist  alwava  two  corre- 
sponding right  angles  •'§  40). 

Each  Involution  in  an  axial  pencil  contains  ia  the  same  manner 
one  pair  of  conjugate  planes  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

As  a  rule,  there  exists  but  one  pair  of  conjugate  lines  or  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  But  it  is  possible  that  then  en 
more,  and  then  there  is  an  inriuite  number  of  such  pairs.  An  in- 
volution in  a  flat  pencil,  in  which  every  ray  ia  perpendicular  to  its 
conjugate  ray,  is  said  to  bo  circular.  That  such  involution  to 
possible  to  easily  seen  thus: — if  in  two  concntric  fiat  pencils 
each  ray  on  one  to  mado  to  correspond  to  that  ny  en  the  ether 
which  is  perpendicular  to  it,  then  the  two  peacila  an  projective, 
for  if  we  turn  the  one  pencil  through  a  right  angle  each  ray  in  one 
coincides  with  Its  correaponding  ray  in  the  other.  But  these  two 
projective  pencils  arn  in  involution. 

A  circular  involution  has  no  focal  ray*,  because  no  ray  in  s 
pencil  coincides  with  the  ray  perpendicular  to  it 

S  80.  Theorem.—  Brxry  elliptical  involution  v»  •  row  may  e* 
considered  at  •  section  of  a  circular  involution. 

Proof.— \n  an  elliptical  Involution  any  two  segments  AA'  end 
BB'  lie  partly  within  partly  without  each  other  <fig.  81). 
two  circles  described  on  'AA 
and  IiB'  as  diameter*  will 
intersect  in  two  points  E  and 
E".  The  line  EE'  cuts  the 
base  of  the  involution  at  a 
|K>int  O,  which,  from  a  well 
known  proposition  (Eucl. 
111.  35),  has  the  property 
that  OA.OA'-OB.OB\  for 
each  is  equal  to  OE.OE'. 
The  point  0  is  therefore  the 
eeutre  of  the  involution.   If  w-  «1. 

we  wish  to  construct  to  any 
point  C  the  conjugate  point  C,  we  may  dnw  tha 
GEE'.  Tbto  will  cut  the  base  in  the  required  point  C  for  OC.OtJ 
-OA.OA'.  But  EC  and  EC  are  at  right  angles.  Hence  tbe 
involution  which  Is  obtained  by  Joining  £  or  E  to  the  points  in 
the  given  involution  is  circular.  Thto  may  also  be  expressed 
thu*:— 

.Every  elliptical  involution  has  the  property  thai  (here  are  two 


definite  points  in  the  plane,frm  vehieh  any  heo  conjugate  points  are 
4ten  under  a  right  angle. 
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At  the  tun*  tin*  the  following  problem  hai  been  solved  :— 
iMIm.  —To  determine  the  centre  end  also  the  point  correspond- 
ing to  any  given  point  in  an  elliptical  involution  of  which  two 
pairs  of  conjugate  point*  are  given. 

|  81.  By  the  aid  of  g  63,  the  point*  on  a  conic  may  b«  made  to 
correspond  to  thoeo  on  a  line,  to  that  the  row  of  point*  un  the  conic 
s  projective  to  a  row  of  point*  on  a  lino.  We  may  a  Lao  have  two 
projective  row*  on  the  same  conic,  and  the*)  will  be  in  involution 
a*  eoon  a*  one  point  on  the  conic  has  the  same  point  corresponding 
to  it  all  the  same  to  whatever  row  it  belongs.  An  involution  of 
point*  on  a  conic  will  have  the  property  (as  follows  from  its  defini- 
tion, and  from  |  63)  that  the  line*  which  join  conjugate  point*  of 
the  involution  to  any  point  on  the  conic  are  conjugate  lines  of  an 
involutio n  in  a  pencil,  and  that  a  fixed  tangent  i*  cut  by  the  tangents 
at  conjugate  point*  on  the  conio  in  point*  whiih  are  again  conju- 
ate  point*  of  an  involution  on  the  fixed  tangent.  For  each  inven- 
tion on  a  conic  the  following  theorem  holds  t— 
Tiioiik  -  Th*  lines  which  jetn  corresponding  /xrfnto  in  an  in- 


At  points  of  intersection  of  conjugate 
tangents  to  a  conic  lit  en  a  lint. 

W*  prove  the  first  part  only.  The  involution  is  determined  by 
two  ruurs  of  conjugate  points,  say  by  A,  A'  and  B,  B*  (fig.  82).  Let  A  V 
and  BB  meet  in  P.  If  wo  Join  the  tioints  in  invblntion  to  any  point 
on  the  conic,  and  tha  cod  jugate  points  to  another  point  on  the  conic, 


IT*.  32. 


we  obtain  two  projective  pencils.  We  talte  A  and  A'  as  centre*  of 
then*  pencil*,  so  that  the  pencil*  A(A'BB')  »nd  A'(AB'B)  are  pro- 
jective,  and  in  perspective  position,  because  A  A'  corresponds  to 
A'A.  Hence  eorrte  ponding  ray*  meet  in  a  line,  of  which  two 
point*  are  found  by  joining  AB'  to  A'B  and  AB  to  A'B'.  It  follow* 
that  the  axis  of  perspective  i*  tha  polar  of  the  point  P.  where  A  A' 
and  BB'  meet  If  we  now  wish  to  construct  to  any  other  point  0 
on  the)  eonie  the  corresponding  point  C,  we  join  0  to  A' mad  the 
point  where  this  line  cut*  p  to  A.  The  latter  line  cot*  the  eonie 
again  in  C.  But  we  know  from,  tha  theory  of  pole  and  polar  that 
the  Una  CC  passe*  through  P. 

Involution 

|  82.  The  polar*,  with  regard  to  a 
bra  a  pencil  P  projective  to  the  row  (|  66). 
base  of  the  row  p  in  a  projective  row. 

If  A  is  a  point  in  the  given  row,  A'  the  point  where  the  polai  of 
A  cuts p,  then  A  and  A'  will  be  corresponding  points.  If  we  take 
A'  a  point  in  tha  first  row,  than  the  polar  of  A'  will  paas  through 
A  *o  that  A  corresponds  to  A'— in  other  word*,  the  row*  *re  in  in. 


Tha  conjugate  pointa  in  this  involution  are  conjugate 
points  with  regard  to  the  conic  Conjugate  point*  coincide  only  if 
the  polar  of  a  point  A  passes  through  A— that  is,  if  A  lie*  on  th« 
eonie  Hence— 

TliKOEEK.  —A  conic  determine*  on  entry  Urn,  t'n  Us  plant  an  involu- 
tion, in  which  those  point*  are  conjugal*  which  art  alto  conjugate 
with  regard  to  (As  conic 

If  At  lint  cuts  At  eonie  At  involution  U  hyperbolic,  At  poind 
tf  intersection  being  the  foci. 

If  At  lint  touch**  the  eonie  At  involution  it  parabolic,  At  two 
foci  coinciding  at  At  point  of  contact 

If  At  lint  dot*  not  cut  At  eonie  At  involution  it  elliptic,  having  no 
foci. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  a  point  P  in  the  plain  of  a  conic, 
we  get  to  each  line  a  through  P  one  conjugate  line  which  join*  P 
to  the  polo  of  a.  These  pairs  of  conjugate  line*  through  P  form  an 
involution  in  the  pencil  at  P.  The  focal  ray*  of  this  involution 
are  the  tangent*  draws  from  P  to  the  conic.  This  give*  the  theorem 
reciprocal  to  Uij  List,  vix. :— 


^  in  every  pencil  in  its  plant  an 

At  conic. 

If  A*  point  it  without  At  conic  the  involution  it  i 

tangents  from  At  points  being  Ac  focal  rays. 

If  the  point  lies  on  At  eonie  the  involution  is  parabolic,  the  tangent 
at  the  point  counting  for  coincident  focal  rays. 

If  the  point  is  within  At  tonic  A*  involution  it  elliptic,  having  no 
focal  rays. 

It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  Involution  determined  by  a  conic 
on  any  line  yiu  section  of  the  involution,  which  is  determined  by 
the  conic  at  the  pole  P  of  p. 

§  83.  Definition. — The  centre  of  a  pencil  in  which  the  conks  deter- 
mine* a  circular  involution  is  called  a  "focus"  of  the  conic. 

In  other  words — 

A  focus  is  such  a  point  that  every  line  through  it  it  perpendicular 
to  its  conjugate  line. 

The  polar  to  a  focus  is  called  a  directrix  of  the  conic. 
From  the  definition  it  follow*  that: — 

Every  focus  lies  on  an  axis,  tot  the  line  joining  a  focus  to  tha 
centre  of  the  conic  is  a  diameter  to  which  the  conjugate  line*  are 
perpendicular;  and 

Avery  line  joining  two  foci  it  em  axis,  tat  tha  perpendicular*  to 
this  line  through  the  foci  are  conjugate  to  it  These  conjugate 
lines  pass  through  the  pole  of  the  line,  the  pole  lie*  therefor*  at  in- 
finity, and  the  un*  is  a  diameter,  hence  by  the  last  property  an 


It  follow*  that  all/ori  lie  on  one  cads,  tor  no  line  joining  a  point 
in  one  axia  to  a  polnt'ia  the  other  can  be  an  axis. 

A*  the  conic  determine*  in  the  pencil  which  has  its  centre  at  a  foens 
a  circular  involution,  no  tangent*  can  be  drawn  from  the  foens  to 
tha  conic.  Hence  eocA  focus  lit*  within  a  tonic;  and  a  directrix 
does  not  cut  the  conic 

Further  properties  are  found  by  the  following  consideration*  v- 

§  84.  Through  a  point  P  one  line  p  can  be  drawn,  which  s»  with 
regard  to  a  given  eonie  conjugate  to  a  given  line  q,  vix.,  that  line 
which  join*  the  point  P  to  the  polo  of  the  line  a.  If  the  line  7  is 
made  to  describe  a  pencil  about  a  point  Q,  then  the  line  p  will 
describe  a  pencil  about  P. ,  These  two  pencils  will  be  projective,  for 
the  line  p  passes  through  the  pole  of  q,  and  whilst  j  describes  the 
pencil  Q.  its  pole  describe*  a  projective  row,  and  this  row  is  perepec- 
tiva  to  the  pencil  P. 

We  now  take  the  point  P  on  an  axis  of  the  conic,  draw  any  line 
p  through  it,  and  from  the  pole  of  p  draw  a  perpendicular  q  to 
p.  Let  g  cut  the  axis  in  Q.  Then,  in  the  pencil*  of  conjugate 
line*,  which  have  their  centre*  at  P  and  Q,  the  lines  p  and  q  are 
conjugate  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Besides,  to  the  axis 
ss  a  ray  in  either  pencil  will  correspond  in  the  other  the  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  (J  72).  Tha  conic  generated  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  corresponding  line*  in  the  two  pencils  is  therefore  the  cirrU 
on  PQ  a*  diameter,  to  that  every  lint  in  P  is  perpendicular  to  its 
corresponding  line  in  Q. 

To  every  point  P  on  an  axis  of  a  conic  correspond*  thus  a  point 
Q,  such  that  conjugate  line*  through  P  and  Q  are  perpendicular. 

We  (hall  ahow  that  these  point-pairs  P,  Q  form,  an  involution. 
To  do  this  let  us  more  P  along  the  axis,  and  with  it  tha  line  p, 
keeping  the  latter  parallel  to  itself.  Then  P  describe*  a  row,  p  a 
perspective  pencil  (of  parallels),  and  the  pole  of  p  a  projective  row. 
At  the  same  time  the  line  q  describes  a  pencil  of  parallels  perpen- 
diculsr  to  p,  and  perspective  to  the  row  formed  by  the  pole  of  p. 
The  point  Q,  therefore,  where  q  ruts  the  axis,  describe*  a  row  pro- 
jective to  the  row  of  pointa  P.  The  two  points  P  aad  Q  describe 
thus  two  projective  row*  on  the  axi*  ;  and  not  only  does  P  a*  a  point 
in  tha  first  now  correspond  to  Q,  bat  alio  it  ss  *  point  in  the  first 
corresponds  to  P.  The  two  rows  therefore  form  on  involution. 
The  centre  of  Ais  involution,  it  is  easily  teen,  is  A*  centre  of  A* 
conic 

A  focus  t/  Ait  involution  has  Ae  property  that  any  two  con- 
jupais  lines  Arough  it  are  perpendicular;  hence,  it  is  a  focus  to  At 


Such  involution  exi*t*  on  each  axi*.  But  only  on*  or  these  can 
have  foci,  because  all  foci  lie  on  the  same  axis.  The  la  volution  on 
one  of  the  axi*  i*  elliptic,  and  s|>jwwm'g  80)  therefire  as  the  section 
of  two  circular  involutions  in  two  pencil*  whose  centres  lie  in  the 
other  axis.  The**  centre*  are  foci,  hence  the  one  axi*  contain*  two 
foci,  the  other  axi*  none  j  or  every  central  conic  has  two  foci  which 
lie  on  one  axis  equidistant  from  the  centre. 

The  axis  which  contains  the  foci  is  called  the  principal  axis ;  in 
case  of  sn  hyperbola  it  is  the  axis  which  cut*  thecurv*.  because  tba 
foci  lie  within  the  eonie. 

In  case  of  the  parabola  there  if  but  one  axis.  The  involution  on 
this  axia  ha*  it*  centre  at  infinity.  One  focus  is  therefore  st  infinity, 
the  one  foens  only  is  finite.   A  parabola  has  only  one  focus. 

f  85.  If  through  any  point  P  (fig.  33)  on  a  conio  the  tangent 
PT  and  the  normal  PN  the  perjiendirnlar  to  the  tangent 
through  the  point  of  contact)  be  drawn,  these  will  be  conjugate 
line*  with  regard  to  the  conic,  and  at  right  angl.-a  to  each  other, 
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They  will  therefore  cbt  the  principal  sxis  in  two  points,  which  are 
conjugate  in  the  involution  considered  in  §  84;  hence  they  are  har- 
monic conjugates  with  regard  to  th*  foci.  If  therefore  the  two 
foci  f,  and  f,  be  joined  to  P,  these  line,  will  be  harmonic  with 


Fig.  38. 

refrard  to  the  tangent  and  normal.  Aa  the  latter  are  perpendicular, 
theywill  biflcct  the  angles  between  th*  other  pair.  Hence — 

The  line  Joining  any  point  on  a  conie  to  tKt  two  foci  art  equally 
inclined  to  the  tangent  and  normal  at  that  point. 

In  case  of  the  parabola  this  becomes— 

Th*  tin*  joining  any  point  on  a  parabola  to  the  focus  and  th* 
diameter  through  the  point,  an  tonally  inclined  to  Uie  tangent  and 
normal  at  that  point. 

From  the  definition  of  •  focnj  it  follow*  that— - 

The  segment  of  a  tangent  between  the  directrix  and  the  point  of 
contact  is  am  from  th*  focus  belonging  to  th*  dirtctrix  under  a  right 
angle,  because  the  lines  joining, the  focus  to  the  ends  of  thia  seg- 
ment are  conj'.igato  with  regurd  to  the.conie,  and  therefore  perpen- 
dicular. 

With  equal  ease  the  following  theorem  is  proTed  : — 

The  two  lines  which  join  the  point)  of  contact  of  two  tangents  each 
to  one  focus,  but  not  both  to  the  saine,  are  seen  from  the  intcrteciion  of 
the  tangents  under  toual  angles. 

§.  si  Other  focal  properties  of  a  ©onio  are  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing considerations  :— 

Lat  F\flg.  84)  be  a  focus  to  a  conk, /the  Corresponding  directrix, 
A  and  B  the  poiutj  of  contact  of  two  taugtnls  meeting  at  T,  and  P 
the  point  where  th*  line  AB  cuts  the  directrix.  Then  TF  will  be 
the  pola*  of  P  {because  polanoJ  FaadT  meet  at  P).    Hence  TF 


Fig.  34. 

are  conjugate  linea  through  a  focna,  and  therefore  serpen- 
ilar.  They  are  further  harmonic  conjugate*  with  regard  tn  FA 
KB  'ft  44  and  13).  to  that  they  bisect  the  angles  formed  by 
.>.nM.   Toil  by  the  way  prores- 


[PXOJBCTITI. 

The  segments  between  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  tangents  U 
a  conic  mud  their  points  of  contact  art  seen  from,  a  focus  under  equal 
angles. 

If  we  next  draw  through  A  and  B  line*  parallel  to  TF,  then  the 
point*  A,,  B,  where  these  cut  the  directrix  will  bo  harmonic  conju- 
gates with  regard  to  P  and  the  point  where  FT  cat*  the  directrix. 
Thu  line*  FT  and  FP  bisect  therefore  also  the  angles  between  FA. 
and  FB,.    From  thia  it  iollows  eaaily  that  the  triangle*  FAA,  and 
FBBt  are  equiangular,  and  therefore  similar,  ao  that 
FA  :  AA,-FB:BB,. 
The  triangles  A  A.  A.  and  BBjB,  formed  by  drewing  perpen- 
diculars from  A  and  B  to  the  directrix  are  also  similar,  so  that 
A  A.  :  AAgMBBL  ;  BB,. 
Thia,  combined  with  the  abore  proportion,  gives 
FA  :  AA,»  PB :  BB,. 
Henoe  th*  theorem:— 

The  ratio  of  the  distances  of  any  point  on  a  conic  from  a  focus 
and  the  corresponding  directrix  is  constant. 

To  determine  thi*  ratio  we  consider  it*  value  for  a  vertex  oa\ 
the  principal  axis.  In  an  ellipse  the  focus  lies  between  th* 
two  vertices  on  this  axis,  hence  the  focna  is  nearer  to  a  vertex 
than  to  the  corresponding  directrix.  Similarly  in  an  hyperbola  a 
vertex  i*  nearer  to  the  directrix  than  to  the  focna.  In  a  parabola 
the  vertex  lies  halfway  between  directrix  and  focus. 

It  follow*  in  an  ellipse  the  ratio  between  the  distance  of  a  point 
from  the  focu*  to  that  from  the  directrix  is  less  than  unity,  in  the 
parabola  it  equals  unity,  and  in  the  hyperbola  it  i*  greater  than  nn  i ty . 

It  ia  here  the  same  which  focna  w*  take,  because  the  two  feci 
lie  symmetrical  to  the  axis  of  the  conic.    If  now  P  i*  any  point  on 
ices  r,  and  r,  from  the  foci  and  the 
corresponding  dirco trice*,  then 


the  conie  baring  the  diitai 
distances  dl  and  a\  from  the 


where  t 


Hence  also 


r.±r. 


In  thcellipee,  which  lie*  between  the  directrices,  d,  +  at,  19  constant, 
therefore  also  r,  +  r-  In  the  hyperbola  on  the  other  hand  d ,  -  at,  ia 
constant,  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  directriot 
in  thl*  case  r.  -  r.  ie  constant. 

If  we  call  the  distances  of  a  point  on  •  conic  from  I 
focal  distances  wo  bsvo  the  theorem  ;— 

In  an  ellipse  the  sum  of  the  focal  distances,  is  constant;  and  in  em 
hyperbola  the  difference  of  the  focal  distances  is  constant. 

This  constant  sum  or  different*  equals  in  both  casts  th,  length  of 


Pencil  of  Comics. 

1 87.  Through  tout  points  A,  B,  C,  D  in  a  plane,  of  which  no  three 
lie  in  aline,  an  infinite  number  of  conic*  may  be  drawn,  viz.,  through 
these  fonr  points  and  any  fifth  one  single  conic.  This  system  of 
conies  i*  called  a  pencil  of  conic*.  Similarly  all  conic*  touching 
fonr  find  lines  form  a  system  such  that  any  fifth  tangent  deter- 
mines one  and  only  on*  conic.  We  hare  here  the  theorem*  : — 
rJSMrr**.— The  pairs  of  point*  tn  n*f*m.—Ta»  pair*  of 
■  eirt  by  a  srsUn  ot  whlcn  <-a«  U  drewo  from  a  j 


Fig.  88. 

iS'e  provo  the  first  tneorem  only.  Let  ABCD  (fig.  S6)  be 
four-point,  then  any  line  I  will  cut  two  opposite  »ide*  AC, 
in  the  points  E,E',  the  pair  AD,  BC  in  ~~ 
of  the  system  in  M,N,  and  we  hare 

*.(CDMN)-B(CDSCN). 


the 

BD 
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If  we  cat  these  pencils  by  t  we  get 

(XFMN)-(FXMN) 
•r  (EFMN)-(rrNM). 

Bat  Otitis,  according  to  S  77  (7),  the  condition  that  M,  N  are  eor- 
responding  poinU  in  the  involution  determined  by  the  point  pairs 
K,  E,  F,  F  in  which  the  line  t  cuts  pairs  of  opposite  aide*  of  the 
four-point  A  BCD.  This  involution  is  independent  of  the  particular 
conic  chosen. 

|  88.  There  follow  several  important  consequence*:— 
Thsoxkm. — Through  four  points  two,  one,  or  no  tonic  may  be 
drawn  which  touch  any  given  lint,  according  as  At  involution  deter- 
mined by  the  given  four-point  on  the  lint  hat  real,  coincident,  or 
imaginary  f see. 

ThborxM. — 7*100,  on*,  or  no  conies  may  be  drawn  which  touch 
four  given  lines  and  pass  through  a  gir*n  point,  according  as  the 
involution  determined  by  the  given  four -side  at  the  point  has  real, 
coincident,  or  imaginary  focal  ray*. 

For  the  conic  through  four  points  which  touchce  a  given  line  has 
its  point  of  context  at  a  focus  of  the  involution  determined  by  the 

four-point  on  the  line. 
An  e  special  case  we  get,  by  taking  the  line  at  infinity  t — 
Thbokem.  —  Through  four  points  of  which  none  is  at  infinity  either 
two  or  no  parabolas  may  be  drawn. 

The  problem  of  drawing  a  conic  through  four  point*  and  to  ach- 
ing a  given  line  ia  solved  by  determining  the  point*  of  contact  on 
the  line,  that  U,  by  determining  the  foci  of  the  Involution  in  which 
the)  line  cuts  the  sides  of  the  four- point.  The  corresponding  rc- 
holds  for  the  problem  of  drawing  the  conic*  which  touch 
nd  pass  through  s  given  point 


pass  through  s  given  point 

RCI.ED  QCADRIC  8tTRTAl;B*. 


Formerly  we  hsve 


ertd  projective 


srhieli  lie  in 


the  same  plane.  In  that  case,  Hues  joining  corresponding  points 
envelope  a,  conic.  We  shall  now  consider  projective  rows  whose 
bases  do  not  meet  In  this  case,  corresponding  points  will  be  Joined 
by  line*  which  do  not  lie  in  a  plane,  bat  on  some  serf  ace,  which 
like  evsry  surface  generated  by  linea  is  'called  a  ruled  surface.  This 
eorfsce  clearly  contains  the  liases  of  the  two  rows. 

If  the  points  in  either  row  be  joined  to  the  hasp  oi  the  other, 
we  obtain  two  axial  pencils  which  are  also  projective,  those  planes 
being  corresponding  which  pass  th 


i  axial  pencils  passing  through' them, 
of  intersection  of  the  corresponding  planes  a,*!*,  and 


points  in  the 
the  plane*  in 
A  \   mil  bethelii 


line 


j|?eii  ruw.i.  If  A,  A  be  twv  corresponding  points,  a,*  the  planes  in 
•ft 

joining  corresponding  points  in  the  rows. 

If  we  cnt  the  whole  figure  by  a  plane  this  will  cut  the  axial 
pencil*  in  two  projective  flat  pncils,  and  the  curve  of  the  aecond 
order  generated  by  these  will  be  the  curve  in  which  the  plane  cuts 
the  surface.  Hence 

TnORUf. — The  loeusef  lines  joimng  carrcs}>onding  points  in  two 
prmeotimt  row  utkieh  do  not  tit  in  the  same  plant  it  a  surface  wh ich 
ttmialnt  the  bates  of  the  rows,  and  which  eon  alto  be  generated  by  the 
lines  of  intersection  of  corresponding  plants  in  two  projective  axial 
pencils.  Thu  surface  it  cut  by  every  plane  in  a  curve  of  the  tecond 
order,  hence  either  in  m  conic  or  in  a  lint-pair.  Ifo  lint  which  doc.* 
not  lie  altogether  on  the  surface  tan  hart  mors  Ikon  two  points  in 
common  with  the  turf  act,  which  is  there/ore  said  to  bt  of  the  second 
order,  or  it  called  a  ruled  gvadrie  surface. 

That  no  Una  which  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  can  cnt  the  sur- 
face in  more  than  two  point*  is  *een  at  once  if  a  plane  be  drawn 
through  the  line,,  for  this  will  cnt  th*  mrfac*  in  a  conic  It  follows 
also  that  * 

A  lint  which  contains  more  than  two  points  of  the  surface  list 
altogether  on  (a*  surface. 

|  9<7.  Through  «ny  point  in  space  one  line  can  always  be  drawn 
catting  two  given  line*  which  do  not  themselVe*  meet 

If  therefor*  three  line*  in  space  be  given  of  which  no  two  meet, 
then  through  every  point  in  either  one  line  may  1*  drawn  rutting 
the  other  two. 

TsTBorkk. — If  a  lint  mom*  to  that  it  always  cuts  three  given 
lisut  of  which  no  two  meet,  then  it  generates  a  ruled  quadrie  surface. 

/Yoo/.— Lota,  ft,  e  be  the  given  1  in  es,  and/i,  q.r . . . .  line*  catting 
them  in  t he  point*  A.  A',  A\  . . ;  B,B',B'. . . ;  C.C.C.  •  •  respectively ; 
then  the  planes  through  a  containing  p,q,r,  and  the  plane*  through 
6  containing. th*  fame  lines,  may  be  taken  as  corresponding  plane* 
In  two  axial  pencil*  which  are  projective,  because  both  pencils  cut 
the  line  e  in  the  lame  row  C.  C,  Cr. . .  ^  the  surface  can  therefore  be 
generated  by  prnjectlve  axial  pencils. 

Of  the  lines  p.  q,  r . . .  no  two  can  meet,  for  otherwise  the  linea 
*v  ft,  <  which  out  them  would  also  lie  in  their  plana  There  ia  a 
single  infinite  number  of  them,  for  one  naases  through  each  point  of 
a.   These  lines  are  said  to  form  a  set  of  lines  on  the  surface 

If  now  three  of  the  lines  p,q,  r  be  taken,  then  every  line  d  cutting 
there  will  have  three  points  in  common  with  the  eurface,  and 
will  therefor*  lie  altogether  on  it   This  girt*  rise  to  a  teoood  set 


of  line*  on  the  snrfaoe.   From  what  hss  been  said  the 

follow*:— 

Theorem.  —A  ruled  quadrie  turf  oat  contains  two  sets  of  itrai, 
lints.  Every  lint  qf  out  set  cuts  entry  lint  of  the  other,  out  not 
fines  of  the  same  set  meet. 

Any  two  lines  of  th*  same  tot  may  bt  taken  as  bases  of  two  pro- 
ject iw  rci«,  or  of  two  projective  pencils  which  generate  the  surface. 
They  are  cut  by  the  lines  ef  the  other  set  in  two  projective  rout*. 

Th*  plan*  at  infinity  like  every  other  plane  cnt*  th*  surface 
either  in  a  conic  proper  or  in  a  line-pair.  In  th*  first  case  th* 
surface  is  called  an  Uyperboloid  of  one  sheet,  in  the  second  an  Hyper- 
bolic  Paraboloid. 

The  latter  may  be  generated  by  a  line  cutting  three  linea  of  which 
one  lies  at  infinity  that  is,  cutting  two  line*  and  remsining  parallel 
to  a  given  plane. 

QCADRIO  SrjRrACtS. 

I  01>  The  conies,  th*  cone*  of  the  second  order,  and  th*  ruled 
quadrie  surfaces  complete  the  figures  which  can  he  generated  by 
projective  row*  or  fiat  and  axial  pencils,  that  it,  by  the*  sggregatee 
of  elements  which  an  of  one  dimension  (§j  5,  6L  We  shall  now 
consider  the  simpler  figures  which  are  generated  by  aggregste*  of 
two  dimensions.  The  spare  at  our  di»poaal  will  not,  however,  allow 
u*  to  do  more  than  indicate  a  few  of  the  results. 

§  92.  We  establish  a  correspondence  between  th*  lines  snd  plaoca 
in  pencils  in  space,  or  reciprocally  between  the  points  and  linea  in 
two  or  mors  planes,  but  consider  principally  pencila. 


so  or  more  planes,  but  consider  principally  p< 
In  two  pencils  w*  may  either  make  planes 
nd  lines  to  lines,  or  else  planes  to  lines  snd 


planes  to  line*  and  line*  to  plane*.  If 
hereby  th*  condition  be  satisfied  that  to  a  flat,  or  aiial,  pencil 
corresponds  in  the  first  case  a  projective  flat,  or  axial,  pencil,  and  in 
the  aecond  a  projective  axial,  or  flat,  pencil,  the  pencils  are  said 
to  b*  projective  in  th*  first  case  and  reciprocal  in  the  second. 

For  instance,  two  pencils  which  join  two  point*  8^  and  S,  to  th* 
different  point*  and  lines  in  a  given  plan*  v  are  projectiv*  (and  ia 
perspective  position),  if  those  lines  and  planes  be  taken  as  corre- 
•ponding  which  meet  th*  plans  w  ia  the  eame  point  or  in  the 
same  line.  In  this  case  cverv  plane  through  both  centres  8,  and  8, 
of  the  two  pencils  will  correspond  to  itself.  If  these  pencils  are 
brought  into  any  other  position  they  will  be  projective  (but  not 
perspective). 


correspondence  between  two  projective  pencil*  it  uniquely 
determined,  if  to  four  rays  {or  planes)  in  the  one  the  corresponding 
rayt  {or  planes)  in  the  other  art  git>n\,  provided  that  no  three  rays  of 
either  set  lit  in  a  plane. 

Proof. — Let  a,  J.  t,  d  be  four  rays  in  the  one,  at*,  V,  ef,  a?  the  corre. 
(ponding  rays  in  the  other  pencil.  We  shall  show  that  we  can  find 
for  every  ray  a  in  the  first  a  single  corresponding  ray  i  in  th* 
second.  To  th*  axial  pencil  a  (ft,  c,  d . . .  )  formed  by  the  planes 
which  join  a  to  ft,  e,  d . . .  ,  respectively  corresponds  the  axial  pencLl 
<*•(&',  c\ii...  X  and  thi*  correspondence  is  determined.  Hence, 
the  plan*  oV  which  corresponds  to  the  plan*  as  is  determined. 
Similarly  the  plane  iV  msy  be  found  snd  both  together  determine 
the  ray  e*. 

Similarly  the  correspondence  between  two  reciprocal  pencil*  it 
detenu ined  if  for  four  rajs  in  the  one  the  corresponding  planes  in 
the  other  are  given. 

a  93.  We  may  now  combine— 

1.  Two  reciprocal  pencila 

Each  ray  cuts  its  corresponding  plane  in  a  poait,  tho  locus 
of  the**  point*  is  a  quadrie  surface. 

2.  Two  projective  pencils. 

Kacn  plane  cuts  it*  corresponding  plane  la  a  line,  but  a 
ray  as  a  rule  doe*  not  cut  its  corresponding  ray.  Th* 
locus  of  pointt  where  a  ray  cuta  it*  corresponding  ray  i* 
a  twitted  cubic.  Th*  lines  where  a  plan*  cnt*  it* 
corresponding  plane  are  secants 
8.  Three  projective)  pencila 

The  locu*  of  intersection  of  corresponding,  p'.r.ncs  is  a 
cubic  surface 
Of  these  we  consider  only  the  flrxl  two  cassis. 
8  64.  If  two  pencil*  are  reciprocal,  then  to  a  plan*  in  either 
corresponds  a  line  in  the  other,  to  a  fltt  pencil  an  axial  pencil,  and 
so  on.    Every  line  cuts  its  corresponding  plane  in  s  pout  If 
8.  and  8,  be  the  centre*  of  the  two  pencil*,  and  P  be  a  point  where 
aline  O,  In  the  first  cuts  its  corresfioiLiliiig  plane  a*  then  th*  line  ft, 
in  the  pencil  8,  which  pastes  through  Y  will  putt  its  corretpondinrj 
plant  0,  in  P.    For  ft, it  aline  in  toe  plane  a^    The  corresponding 
plane  fJ,  must  therefore  rasa  through  the  lino  o„  hence  through  I*. 

The  point*  in  which  the  line*  in  8,  cut  the  planes  corresponding 
to  them  In  8,  are  therefore  the  same  as  the  point*  in  which  the 
lines  in  8,  cut  the  planet  corresponding  to  them  in  8,. 

The  locus  of  these  points  it  a  surface  which  it  cut  by  a  plane  in  a 
tonic  or  in  a  line-pair  and  by  a  lint  in  not  more  than  two  points 
unless  it  lies  altogether  on  the  surface.  The  m-Uve  itself  is  there, 
/ore  called  a  quadrie  surf  ate,  or  a  surf  ate  of  the  i 
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To  prove  this  we  consider  any  line  p  in  spice. 

The  flat  pencil  in  8,  which  lies  in  the  plane  drawn  through  p 
tnd  too  corresponding  axial  pencil  in  S.  determine  on  p  two  pro* 
jective  rows,  and  these  points  in  these  which  coincide  with  tlieir 
corresponding  points  lie  on  the  surface.  Bnt  there  exist  only  two, 
or  one,  or  no  such  points,  unless  every  point  coincides  with  its 
corresponding  point  lu  the  latter  case  the  line  lie*  altogether  on 
the  surface. 

This  proves  also  that  a  plane  cuts  the  surface  in  a  carve  of  the 
second  order,  as  no  line  can  bare  more  than  two  points  in  common 
with  it.  To  show  that  this  is  a  curve  of  the  nine  kind  as  those 
considered  before,  we  bavo  to  show  that  it  can  be  generated 
by  projective  flat  pencils.  We  prove  first  that  this  is  true  for  any 
plane  through  too  centre  of  one  of  the  pencils,  and  afterwords  that 
every  point  on  the  surface  may  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  each  pencil. 
Let  then  a,  be  a  plane  through  St.  To  the  flat  pencil  in  St  which 
it  contains  corresponds  In  8-  a  projective  axial  pencil  with  axis 
<  i,,  and  this  cats  aj  in  a  second  flat  pencil.  These  two  flat  pencils 
in  %  are  projective,  and,  in  general,  neither  concentiie  nor  per- 
spective. They  generate  therefore  a  conic.  But  if  the  line  «,  penes 
through  S,  the  pencils  will  have  S,  ■■  common  centre,  and  mar 
therefore  have  two,  or  one,  or  no  lines  unite  J  with  their  correspond- 
ing lines,  .  The  section  of  the  surface  by  the  plane  a,  will  be 
accordingly  a  line-pair  or  a  single  line,  or  else  the  plane  at  will 
have  only  the  point  S,  in  common  with  the  turface. 

Every  line  f,  through  3,  cuts  the  surface  in  two  points.  Tit.,  first 
hi  8,  and  then  at  the  point  where  it  arts  its  corresponding  plan?. 
If  now  the  corresponding  plsne  passes  through  3, ,  ns  in  the  case 
jut  considered,  then  the  two  points  where  i,  eats  the  surface  coin- 
cide at  S„  and  the  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  surface  with  S, 
as  point  of  contact.  Hence  If  L  be  a  tangent,  it  lies  in  that  plane 
t,  which  corresponds  to  the  line  8.3,  aa  a  line  in  the  pencil  8,. 
•A*  section  of  this  plane  has  just  been  considered,  ft  follows 
that- 

All  tangents  to  quadrie  surface  of  t\e  centre  of  one  of  the reciprocal 
pencils  li*  in  m  plant  which  it  called  the  tangent  plant  to  the  turf  act 
at  that  point  at  point  of  contact. 

To  tht  lint  Joining  the  centres  of  (he  two  pencils  at  a  line  in  one 
corresponds  in  the  other  the  tangent  plant  at  tit  centre, 

Tht  tangent  plane  to  a  quadrie  surfttei  either  cuts  the  tut/ate  in 
tvx  lam,  or  it  hat  only  m  tingl*  line,  or  else  only  a  tingle  point  in 
common  teith  the  turf  act. 

H  tht  first  cam  the  point  of  contact  i,  said  to  be  hyperbolic,  in  the 
mcond  parabolic,  in  the  third  elliptic 

1 95.  It  remains  to  be  proved  that  every  point  8  one  the  sarfaco 
may  be  taken  as  centre  of  one  of  the  pencils  which  generate  the 
surface.  Let  8  be  sny  point  on  the  surface  */  generated  by  the 
reciprocal  pencils  8,  and  9,.  We  have  to  establish  a  reciprocal 
wndence  between  the  pencils  8  and  S„  so  that  the  surface 
ted  by  them  it  identical  with  *.  To  do  this  we  draw  two 
pun  a,  and  0,  through  S, .  catting  the  surface  •  in  two  conies 
which  we  also  denote  by  a,  and  />,.  These  conies  meet  at  Slf  and 
st  tome  other  point  T  where  the  line  of  intersection  of  a,  and  0] 
eats  the  surface. 

In  the  pencil  S  we  draw  tome  plane  <r  which  passes  through  T, 
but  not  through  S,  or  Sr  It  will  cat  tbe  two  conies  first  at  T,  and 
therefore  each  at  some  other  point  which  we  call  A  and  B  re- 
spectively. These  we  join  to  S  by  lines  a  and  b,  snd  now  establish 
the  required  correspondence  between  the  pencils  S,andS  ss  follows:— 
To  3,T  shall  correspond  the  plane  *,  to  the  plane  a,  the  line  a,  and 
to  0,  the  line  b,  hence  to  the  flat  pencil  in  «,  the  axial  pencil  a. 
These  pencils  are  made  projective  by  aid  of  the  conic  in  a(. 

In  the  same  manner  too  flat  pencil  in  0,  is  made  projective  to  the 
axial  pencil  b  by  aid  of  the  couic  in  0„  corresponding  elements  being 
those  which  meet  on  the  conic  This  determines  the  correspondence, 
for  wo  know  for  more  than  four  rays  in  8,  the  corresponding  planes 
in  &  The  two  pencils  8  and  S,  thus  made  reciprocal  generate  a 
quadrie  surface  V,  which  passes  through. the  point  8  and  through 
the  two  conies  a,  and  fl,. 

The  two  surfaces  ♦  and  9/  have  therefore  the  points  8  and  Sj  and 
the  conies  a,  and  0,  in  common.  To  show  that  they  are  identical, 
we  draw  a  plane  through  S  and  S,,  cutting  each  of  the  conic*  a,  tnd 
0,  in  two  points,  which  will  always  be  possible.  This  plane  cuts 
♦  snd  ♦*  in  two  conies  which  have  the  point  8  and  the  points  where 
it  ■  r.t  -  V,  and  0.  in  common,  that  is  fire  points  in  all.  The  conies 
therefore  coincide. 

This  proves  that  all  those  points  P  on  ♦'  lie  on  •  which  hare 
the  property  that  the  plane  S8,P  cuts  the  conies  a„  0j  in  two 

Saints  each.    If  the  plane  SS,P  has  not  this  property,  then  wo 
law  a  plane  SS,P.    This  cuts  each  sarfaco  in  a  conic,  and  these 
conies  hare  in  common  the  points  S,  S,,  one  point  on  each  of  the 
conies  a,,  0,,  tnd  one  point  on  one  of  the  conies  through  8  and  8, 
which  lie  on  both  surfaces,  hence  fire  point*.   They  are  therefore 
coincident,  and  our  theorem  is  proved. 
§  98.  Toe  following  propositions  follow : — 
A  quadrie  turf  act  hat  at  every  point  a  tangent  plane, 
finery  plane  tcction  of  a  quadrie  turface  is  a  conic  or  a  line-pair. 


Ertry  line  trhich  hat  three  points  in  common,  scith  a  qmudtUk 
turface  lies  on  the  turface. 

Every  conic  which  hits  five  pointt  in  common  tenth  a  quadra  mafact 
lict  on  the  turface. 

Through  /sro  crate*  which  lit  in  different  planet,  but  hart  two  pointt 
in  common,  and  through  one  external  paint  always  one  quadrie  turface 
snag  be  drawn. 

f  97.  Ertry  plane  trhich  cutset  quadrie  turface  in  n  line-pair  it  a 


tanyciU  plane.  For  every  line  in  this  plane  through  the  centre  of 
the  tine -pair  (the.  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  lines)  cats  the 
surface  in  two  coincident  points  and  is  therefore  a  tangent  to  the 


points  I 

surface,  tht  centre  of  the  tine-pair  being  the  point  of  contact. 

If  a  quadrie  surface  contain*  a  line,  then  every  plane  throvghthii 
tine  cult  the  turface  in  a  line-pair  (or  in  two  coincident  lines).  Tor 
this  plane  cannot  cut  the  tuifaee  in  a  conic.  Hence 

If  a  quadrie  turface  contains  one  lint  p  Mm  it  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  lines,  and  through  every  point  Q  on  the  turface, 
one  tine  q  can  be  drawn  which  cuts  i.  For  the  plane  through  the 
point  Q  and  tbe  line p  cats  tbe  surface  in  a  line-pair  which  must 
pass  through  Q  and  of  which  p  is  one  line. 

No  tun  such  Una  q  on  the  turface  can  meet  Tot  tt  bolli  meet  p 
their  plane  would  contain  p  snd  therefore  cut  the  tuifaee  in  a 
triangle. 

.Entry  lint  which  cuts  three  Imes  q  will  be  en  tht  surface ;  tor 
it  has  three  points  in  common  with  it 

Hence  the  quadrie  surfaces  which  contain  Unci  art  the  tasnt  as 
the  ruled  quadrie  surfaces  considered  in  §§  89-03,  but  with  out  im- 
portant exception.  In  tbe  last  investigation  we  have  left  oat  of 
consideration  the  possibility  of  a  plane  having  only  one  line  ftae 
coincident  lines)  in  common  with  a  quadrie  turface. 

g  93.  To  investigate  this  case  we  auppose  first  that  there  is  one 
point  A  on  the  surface  through  which  two  different  lines  a,  b  ctn  be 
drawn,  which  lie  altogether  on  the  surface. 

If  P  is  any  other  point  on  the  turface  trhich  lit*  neither  on  a 
nor  o,  then  toe  pltne  through  P  tnd  a  will  cat  the  turface  in  a 
second  llneV  which  passes  through  P  and  which  cuts  a.  Similarly 
there  it  a  line  V  through  P  which  cuts  b.  •  These  two  lines  of  and  V 
saay  coincide,  bnt  then  they  mutt  coincide  with  PA. 

If  this  happens  for  one  point  P,  it  happens  for  every  other  point  Q. 
For  if  two  different  lines  could  be  drawn  through  Q,  then  by  the 
tame  reasoning  (he  line  PQ  would  be  altogether  on  tbe  surface, 
hence  two  lines  would  be  drawn  through  P  against  the  assumption. 
From  this  follows : — 

Jf  there  it  one  point  on  a  quadrie  turface  through  which  out,  but 
only  one,  line  can  be  drawn  on  the  turface,  then  through  every  point 
one  line  can  be  drawn,  and  all  these  lines  meet  in  a  print.  The 
turface  is  a  cone  of  the  second  order. 

through  one  point  on  a.  quadrie  surface,  two,  and  only  two,  Una 
can  be  dram  on  tht  turface,  then  through  every  point  two  Una  may 
be  drawn,  and  the  surface  is  a  ruled  quadrie  surface. 

If  through  one  point  on  a  quadrie  surface  no  Un*  on  the  turface 
can  be  drawn,  then  the  surface  contains  no  lines. 

Using  the  definitions  at  tbe  end  of  g  05,  we  may  also  say  -.— 

On  a  quadrie  surface  the poisdsancdlhyperboUc,  or  aUpewe^ 
or  all  elliptic. 

As  an  example  of  a  quadrie  surface  with  elliptical  points,  we 
mention  the  tphere  which  may  he  generated  by  two  reciprocal 
pencils,  where  to  each  line  in  cot  corresponds  tie  plane  per- 
pendicular to  It  In  the  other. 

g  99.  Poles  and  Polar  Plane*.— Tht  theory  of  poles  and  pokrs 
with  regard  to  a  conic  is  easily  extended  to  qusdric  surfaces. 

JUt  P  be  a  point  in  space  not  on  the  turface,  which  we  tnpposs 
not  to  be  a  cone.  On  every  line -through  P  which  cuts  the  surface 
in  two  points  we  determine  the  harmonic  conjugate  Q  of  P  with 
regard  to  the  points  of  intersection.  Through  one  of  these  Unet 
we  draw  two  planes  a  and  0.  The  locus  of  tbe  points  Q  ha  a  is  a 
line  a,  the  polar  of  P  with  regard  to  tbe  couic  in  which  a  cuts 


the  turface.  Similarly  the  locus  of  points  Q  in  0  is  a  line  ». 
This  cuts  a,  because  the  line  of  intersection  of  a  and  0  contains 
but  one  point  Q.  The  locua  of  all  points  Q  therefore  is  a  plane. 
This  plane  is  called  the  polar  plane  of  the  point  P,  with  regard  to 
the  quadrie  turface.  If  P  lies  on  the  surface  we  take  the  tangent 
plane  cf  P  as  its  polar. 

Tbe  following  propositions  hold:— 

1..  Every  point  hat  a  polar  plane,  which  is  constructed  by  draw- 
ing the  polairs  of  the  point  with  regard  to  the  conies  in  which  two 
planes  through  tl<e  point  cut  the  surface. 

2.  If  Q  is  a  point  in  the  polar  cf  P,  then  P  is  a  point  in  the  polar 

of  Q,  because  this  is  true  with  regard  to  tht  conic  in  wh"  ' 
through  PQ  cuts  the  surface. 

3.  Every  plane  it  the  polar  plane  cf  on*  j 
Pole  of  the  plane. 

Tho  pole  to  a  plane  Is  found  by  constructing  the 
three  pointt  in  the  | " 

4.  The  points  in  I 
points  of  contact  c 
seen.    Hence : 


ion  will  be  the  pole, 
efVeutsthe  turface  art 
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Tht  tangmts  tfratm  from  a  point  T  to  a  qvattrit  turf  act  form 
u  of  the  seesnd  order,  lor  the  polar  plans  of  P  tats  it  in  s  conic. 
%  If  tht  poU  describes  a  line  a,  its  polar  plane  trill  turn  about 
smother  lias  »',  as  follows  front  2.    These  lines  a  ami  a'  art  said  to 
As  conjugal*  with  regard  to  the  surface. 

|  Kid.  The  pole  of  Ibe  line  at  infinite  it  called  the  centre  of  the 
ssvrfaee.    If  it  lies  at  the  infinity,  the  plane  nt  infinity  is  " 
plane,  and  the  surface  is  called  a pantbettoid. 

The  polar  flans  to  any  point  at  infinity  peases  through  the 
mad  is  called  a  diametrical  plans. 

A  lino  through  the  centre  is  called  a  diameter.    It  is  bieecUd  at 
the  centre.    Th*  line  conjugate  to  it  V:i  at  infinity, 
ky  a  point  motet  along  a  diameter  Us  polar  plans  i 


conjugate  tins  at  infinity,  that  is.  it  i 
noting  oa  the  first  line, 

Tht  middle  points  of  parallel  ehordi  lit  in  a  plane.,  viz.,  in  the 
polar  plane  of  the  point  at  infinity  through  which  the  chords  are 
drawn. 

Tht  centres  of  parallel  lections.  Ik  in  a  diameter  which  is  a  line 
exrjngau  to  tht  lint  at  infinity  in  which  tht  plants  meet. 

Twisted  Ctbics. 


7»y"dt5oao7her, 
axial 


|101.  If  two 

then  to  a  ray  in'eao 
plane,  to  a  flat 
so  on. 

There  Is  a  donble  infinite  Dumber  of  lines  fa  a  penetl.  We  shall 
sea  that  a  single  Infinite  number  of  lines  in  one  peneil  meets  its 
eocres  ponding  ruy,  and  that  the  points  of  intersection  font  a  curve 
in  space. 

Of  the  double  Infinite  nnmbcr  of  planes  In  the  pencils  each  wilt 
meet  its  corresponding  plan*.  This  give*  a  system  of  a  double 
infinite  nnraber  of  lines  in  spec*.    We  know  (f  i)  that  there 

ia  quadruple  infinite  number  of  lines  in  space.  Prom  among 
esc  we  may  select  those  which  satisfy  one  or  more  given  con- 
dStion*.  The  systems  of  lines  thus  obtained  was  first  systemstl- 
ertliy  investigated  and  classified  by  Flue  Iter,  In  bis  OtomctrU  dss 
Samnes.    He  uses  the  following  names:— 

A  tresis  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  is,  all  lines  which  satisfy 
ewe  condition,  are  said  to  form  a  complex  of  lines;  e.g.,  all  lines 
catting  a  given  line,  or  all  lines  teaching  a  surface. 

A  double  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  Is,  all  lines  which  satisfy 
two  conditions,  or  which  are  common  to  two  complexes,  are  said  to 
form  a  congruence  of  lines  ;  e.g.,  all  lines  in  a  plane,  or  all  Unci 
cutting  two  carves,  or  all  lines  catling  a  given  carve  twice. 

A  tingle  infinite  number  of  lines,  that  is,  sll  lines  which  satisfy 
three  conditions,  or  which  belong  to  three  complexes,  form  a  ruUd 
mrr/acs ;  e.g.,  on*  est  of  lines  on  a  ralod  qnadric  snrface,  or  develop- 
sfcfe  surfaces  which  are  formed  by  the  tangents  to  a  curve. 

It  follow*  that  all  lines  in  which  corresponding  planes  In  two 
pHeetive  pencil*  meet  form  a  congruence.  We  shall  see  this  con- 
Kru'eno*  consists  of  all  lines  which  cut  a  twined  cnbi*  twice,  or  of 
all  secant i  to  a  twuted  cubic 

1 104.  Let  I,  be  the  line  8,8,  as  a  line  in  the  pencil  S,.  To  it 
corresponds  a  line  /,  in  Sy  At  each  of  the  centres  two  corresponding 
tines  meet.  The  two  axial  pencils  with  f,  snd  I,  ss  axes  sre  pro- 
jective, and,  as  their  axes  meet  at  8,,  the  littervecttoo*  of  corre. 
•ponding  plane*  form  a  con*  of  to*  Mcond  order  (f  58),  with  S,  a* 
«•  i.i if.  If  w,  and  w,  b*  corresponding  planes,  then  their  intersec- 
tion will  be  a  line  p.  which  passes  through  8,.  Corresponding  to 
•tin  8,  will  be  a  hoc*,  which  lies  in  tb*  plsne  *„  and  which 
therefore  meets  pt  at  some  point  P.  Conversely,  if  p,  he  any  lino 
in  S,  which  meet*  its  corresponding  line  at  a  point  P,  then  to  the 
plane  l.p,  will  correspond  the  plsue I,  p„  that  is,  the  plane  8,8,1'. 
These  plane*  intersect  in  Pf,  so  that  p.  is  a  lino  on  the  qusdric  cone 
generated  by  the  axial  pencils  I,  and  i*.    Hence  :— 

All  lines  in  one  penal  which  meet  their  corresponding  lines  in  tht 
other  form  a  cone  of  the  teocmd  order  watt  A  has  tt  centre  at  the  centre 
Of  the  first  peneil,  and  paw  through  the  centre  if  tit  second. 

From  thi*  follow*  that  the  points  in  which  corresponding  ray* 
meet  lie  on  two  cones  of  the  second  order  which  nave  the  ray 
joining  their  centres  in  common,  snd  form  therefore,  together  with 
the  line  S,8,  or  (,,  the  intersection  of  these  cones.  Any  plsne 
outs  sach  of  the  cones  in  a  conic.  These  two  conies  have  neces«rily 
that  point  in  common  in  which  it  cnts  the  line  llt  and  therefore 
besides  either  one  or  three  other  points.  It  follows  that  ths  carve 
is  of  t  h*  third  order  •*  a  plan*  may  cut  it  in  three,  but  not  in  more 
■ban  three,  points.  Heno*:— 

The  locus  ef  points  in  which  corresponding  lines  en  tiro  prajtctir* 
pencils  meet  it  a  curve  of  the  third  order  or  a  "twitted  eubie"  k, 
r  through  the  centres  of  thi  pencils,  and  tohich  appears  as 
iof  two  cones  of  th'  second  order,  which  have  one  line 

"  AUne  belonging  to  the  congruence  determined  by  (he  pencils  *»  a 
sepant  of  the  cubic  ;  it  has  tiro,  or  one,  or  no  points  in  common  with 
ttts  cubic,  and  it  called  attordingty  a  secant  proper,  a  tangent,  or  a 


secant  improper  of  the  cubic.    A  secant  Improper  may  be  considered 
to  u*>  the  language  of  coordinate  geometry.  */.  secant  ;  with' 
imaginary  points  of  intersection, 
f  103.  If  a,  snd  a,  be  any  two  corresponding  line*  in  the  two 

the  axial 


pencils,  then  corresponding  plsnes  in  the  axial  pencils  bavins 
o,  and  a,  a*  axes  generate  a  ruled  quadrie  suifnc*.  If  l>  be  snv 
pom'  on  the  cubic  i,  snd  if  puPt  be  the  corresponding  rsys  in 
8,  snd  8,  which  meet  at  P,  tnen  to  tho  plane  a.p.  in  8.  corre- 
sponds a,  p,  in  8,.    These  therefore  meet  in  a  line  »kronEh  p. 

This  m.y  he  slated  thus  !—  * 

Those  secant*  of  the  cubic  which  cut  a  ray  a.,  drawn  through  the 
centre  8,  of  one  pencil,  form  a  ruled  ruadrit  surface  which \  passes 
through  both  centres,  and  which  contains  the  twitted  eubie  k  (5 
rueh  surfaces  an  infinite  number  exists.  £reru  ran  thrcmah  8  or  fC 
which  i,  net  a  secant  determines  onto/ them,  awa-iwrw. 

If,  however,  the  H  a.  snd  a,  are  secants  meeting  at  A,  then 
the  ruled  qusdric  surface  becomes  a  cone  of  the  second  order,  havinn 
A  a*  centre.  Or  oil  lines  of  the  congruence  which  pass  through  * 
point  on  the  twisted  cubic  k  form  a  cone  of  ths  second  order,  la 
other  words,  the  projection  of  a  twisted  cubic  from  any  point  in 
the  curve  oa  to  any  plane  is  a  conic. 

If  a,  is  not  a  secant,  bat  made  to  pas*  through  any  point  Q  la 
space,  the  ruled  qusdric  surface  determined  by  a,  will  pass  through 
T  -  tlUrtMt  be  one  Im*  e/  the  congruence  passing 

through  O,  and  only  one.    For  if  two  such  line*  pa*,  th  ~ 
then  the  lines  S,Q  and  R,Q  will  be  corresponding  line*; 
will  be  a  point  on  th*  cable  Jt,  and  an  InGnlts  number  of 
will  pass  through  it.    Hence  :— 

Through  every  point  in  space  not  on  tht  twisted  cubic  one  and  only 
one  secant  to  th*  cubic  can  be  drawn, 

i  104.  The  fact  that  all  the  secants  through  a  point  on  the  cable 
form  a  quadrie  cone  shows  that  the  centres  of  the  projective  pencil* 
generating  the  cubic  are  not  distinguished  from  any  other  points  on 
the  cnbie.  If  we  tsk*  any  two  point*  8, 8'  on  the  cubic,  and  draw 
the  aecsnt*  through  each  of  them,  we  obtain  two  quadra;  cones, 
which  have  the  line  SS*  in  common,  and  which  Intersect  betides 
slong  the  cubic  If  we  make  these  two  pencils  having  8  and  8  a* 
centre*  projective  by  taking  four  ray*  on  th*  oa*  con*  at  corre- 
sponding to  th*  four  ray*  on  th*  other  which  meet  fhe  first  on  lb* 
cubic,  the  correspondene*  ie  determined.  These  two  l<encil*  will 
generate  a  cubic,  and  the  two  cones  of  secants  having  S  snd  8  as 
centres  will  be  identical  with  the  abort  rone*,  for  each  has  frr* 
ray*  in  common  with  one  of  the  Ant,  viz.,  th*  line  88*  and  the  four 
line*  determined  for  the  correspondence  ;  therefore  <he*e  two  corses 
intersect  In  th*  original  cubic.    This  gives  the  theorem  : — 

On  a  twisted  cubic  any  two  points  may  be  taken  as  centres  of  pro. 
jectite  pencils  which  generate  the  cubic,  corresponding  plants  being 
those  which  meet  on  the  same  secant. 

Of  the  two  projective  pencils  at  S  and  8  we  may  keep  tb*  first 
fixed,  and  move  th*  centre  of  th*  other  along  th*  curve.  Th* 
pencils  will  hereby  remain  projective,  and  a  plane  a  In  8  will  b* 
cut  by  its  corresponding  plane  a'  alwsys  In  the  asm*  secant  a. 
Whilst  8'  move*  slong  the  curvo  th*  plan*  «'  will  turn  about  u, 
describing  an  axial  pencil. 

In  thi*  articl*  wo  have  given  a  portly  gtomrttleal  theory  of 
conic*,  rones  or  the  second  order,  qusdric  surfaces,  fcc.  In  doing 
so  we  have  followed,  to  a  great  extent,  R eye's  Oeosnttrie  der  Leas, 
and  to  this  excellent  work  those  readers  srs  referred  who  wish  far* 
more  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject 

it  will  have  been  observed  that  scarcely  any  ns«  hat  been  mad* 
of  algebra,  and  it  would  have  been  even  possible  to  avoid  this 
little,  as  is  done  by  Rcyc  There  are,  however,  other  systems  of 
geometry  which  start  more  or  less  from  theorem*  known  to  th* 
Greeks,  snd  using  more  or  less  algebra. 

We  cannot  do  more  here  than  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more  pro- 
minent works  on  the  subject,  which,  however,  are  almost  all  Con- 
tinental.   These  aie  the  following  -.— 

Marge.  OCemttne  Xaraertprlrw i  C 1 1  rot. '  CmHrU  ie  Feeilts*  t 
let  a  <b»»i»  UansseiMls.  Prm»W»  an  est  woik.  Wnlre  Jet  rrt/mt 
jeefim  Set  rKjwrei  i\*ll\;  M*Mn*  tierymtrucker  CaVfav  (last):  aiettwr, 
AMeneJytnl  Q*cm*frtmi*r  CettmJtm  I|fi32k.  rositslBln*'  Itis  first  lull  *lscss9<esi 
or  irm  ptnjectlto  rsJstions  between  tows.  jeneiH.  Act  Vetl  Sissdt,  Veemetrte 
iter  Uttr  flMTi  snd  MTntf*  nir  Creatine  *r,  L*e*  rtSM-401.  Issrkkk*  ST«Srm 
of  etaanri  Is  tmllt  up  lira  Hie  t>e«li»nlB»;  wlihasl  »n»  rsltunc*  i»  finmber. 
»th>al  nlnmsNly  s  nmnriber  llseH  «tls  t  ceometiWsl  eelmusa.  a»4  In  w*kh 
ImaslMiT  eirinriils  are  syatnnslleallj  IntiaSaee*  mi*  puis lassssjsstsw I  Oiitles. 
AfC'ce  Hitl-vl^mt  fl*lj>.  In  winch  Hie  sltNne  fltess  DflnTeM  •rraoWi  *t  Ik* 
piofriess  of  snexlem  *eo*n«ir»r«l  methods,  pssnlln*  not  itis  stfrswtsrres  af  tlx 
difrrxnt  palely  ctonutrmJ  tntthods  as  eompareil  aUb  Ilia  aulrtkal  ones,  Mil 
witHeut  li>l»!tix  s*  much  aecoorl  ef  th*  Csnesa  as  of  lha  Fi am  h  aulkats;  I*, 
Keffart  tar  let  /Vap»*i  dt  Ie  OetmHrte  (1(70),  a  ffMlnusllon  of  Ik*  Aprren: 
W..  Tralte  *e  Geumtlrie  'Supenerre  (10.121 ;  C'«mi>lia.  /khtttin/vt  OM  aa« 
/Vana  CeamWrtVa  iMi'i  Carar  *1.ine  (tt**)  and  Its  aawiliivsIMn  rrtttm-fi  <  <• 
imm  Tecrie  Gtvmttrie*  dtt'e  F.»r«'Ai*>  which  at  pn  »*iil  are  rioat  <»M'y  *T°- 
CDtaVv.  In  Ihelr  Onman  tianMalLma  hy  Cnrt ta.  As  fne-e  etft-rMary  h»"*a.  wa 
mention  Slelixr.  IVraaaaawa  %Ur  Btmthelleeht  CUvmttn*.  rdile*  lirGai^aj  and 
SrhlWtl  (l»0I)!  Ciemnna,  t  e-nl,  eh  Cnm/lrt,  »^oi«(.r»  firt/l,  tramlated) 
Irom  the  Italian  tg  lie  wolf  .  Tewnwfd.  JtaW^ra  -r  c*  l-W  /.tie.  *** 

Cirri,  nasi),  what*  cernmna  a  taiieijr  of  antxtoin  raathoJa.  but,  onlortut.al'lr 

la  ennflnad  10  curie*,  will  .1  art,  ting  Into  crtnrs,    A  £icat  many  at*  Ih"  rro 

IkjUIicii.  tie,  r.«we»tl,  taally  ntcooad  to  couk*.  (O.  H.) 


IMsa  n«a»).  (MM* 

'  Jet  Prep*  tefet  rfS> 
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PART  II.— ANALYTICAL  GEOMETRY. 


rhia  will  be  here  treated  as  a  method.  Tho  science  is 
Geometry ;  and  it  would  be  possible,  analytically,  or  by  tho 
method  of  coordinates,  to  derelop  the  truths  of  geometry 
in  a  systematic  course.  Bat  it  is  proposed  not  in  any  way 
to  attempt  this,  but  simply  to  explain  the  method,  giving 
such  examples,  interesting  (it  may  be)  in  themselves,  as 
are  suitable  for  showing  how  tho  method  is.  employed  in 
tho  demonstration  and  solution  of  theorems  or  problems. 

Geometry  is  one-,  two-,  or  three-dimensional,  or,  what  is 
tho  same  thing,  it  is  lineal,  plane,  or  solid,  according  as  the 
space  dealt  with  is  the  line,  the  plane/ or  ordinary  (three- 
dimensional)  space.  No  more  general  view  of  the  subject 
need  here  be  taken : — but  in  a  certain  sense  one-dimensional 
geometry  does  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  geometrical  con- 
structlons  for  points  in  a  lino  can  only  be  performed  by  travel- 
ling out  of  the  line  into  other  parte  of  a  piano  which  contains 
it,  and  conformably  to  the  usual  practice  Analytical  Geometry 
will  bo  treated  under  the  two  divisions,  Plane  and  Solid. 

It  is  proposed  to  consider  Cartesian  coordinates  almost 
exclusively;  for  tho  proper  development  of  the  science 
homogeneous  coordinates  (three  and  four  in  plane  and 
solid  geometry  respectively)  are  required ;  and  it  is  more- 
over necessary  to.  have  the  correlative  line-  and  plane- 
coordinates ;  and  in  solid  geometry  to  have  the  six 
coordinates  of  the  line.  The  most  comprehensive  English 
works  are  those  of  Dr  Salmon,  The  Conic*  (5th  edition, 
1869),  Higher  Plane  Curves  (2d  edition,  1873),  and 
Geometry  of  Three  Dimensions  (3d  edition,  1874);  we 
have  also  on  piano  geometry  Clebsch's  Vorlemmgen  liber 
Goometrie,  posthumous,  edited  by  Dr  F.  Lindemann, 
Loipsio,  1875,  not  yet  complete. 

L  Plaxs  Analytical  Geombtrt  (§§  1-25). 

1.  "It  is  assumed  that  the  points,  lines,  and  figures  con* 
eidered  exist  in  one  and  the  same  plane,  which '  plane, 
therefore,  need  not  bo  in  any  way  referred  to.  The  position 
of  a  point  is  determined  by 
means  of  its  (Cartesian)  co- 
ordinates; ie.,  as  explained 
under  the  article  Curve, 
we  take  the  two  lines  x'Ox 
and  y'Oy,  called  the  axes 
of  x  and  y  respectively, 
intersecting  in  a  point  0 
called  the  origin,  and  de- 
termine the  position  of  any 
other  point  P  by  means  of 
its  coordinates  x  -  OM  (or 
NP),  and  y  -  MP  (or  ON). 
The  two  axes  are  usually  (i 


Fig.  1. 


in 


at  right  angles 

to  each  other,  and  the  lines  PM,  PN  arc  then  at  right 
angles  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  respectively.  Assuming  a 
scale  at  pleasure,  the  coordinates  *,  y  of  a  point  have 
numerical  values. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  signs :  z  has  opposite 
signs  according  as  the  point  is  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  axis  of  y,  and  similarly  y  has  opposite  signs  according 
as  the  point  is  on  the  one  side  or  the,  other  of  the  axis  of 
it,  Using  the  letters  N,  E,  S,  "\V  as  in  a  map,  and  con- 
sidering the  plane  as  divided  into  four  quadrants  by  the 
,  the  signs  aro  usually  taken  to  be— 
z  y        for  qoadt 

+  +  NE 

+  -  S  £ 

+  NW 
S  W 


A  point  is  said  to  have  tho  coordinates  (a,  I),  and  is 
referred  to  as  the  point  (a,  b),  when  its  coordinates  aro 
s-tt,  y  =  6;  the  coordinates  x,  y  of  a  variable  point,  or 
of  a  point  which  is  for  the  time  being  regarded  as  variable, 
are  said  to  be  current  coordinates. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  convenient  to*  use  oblique  coordi- 
nates; tho  only  difference  is  that  the  axes  are  not  at  right 
angles  to  each  other;  the  lines  PM,  PN  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  y  and  x  respectively,  and  the  figure  OMPN 
is  thus  a  parallelogram.  But  in  all  that  follows  the 
Cartesian  coordinates  are  taken  to  be  rectangular ;  polar 
coordinates  and  other  systems  will  be  briefly  referred  to 
in  the  sequel. 

3.  If  the  coordinates  (x,  y)  of  a  point  are  not  given, 
but  only  a  relation  between  them  /(*,  y) » 0,  then  we 
have  a  curve.  For,  if  wo  consider  a:  as  a  real  quantity 
varying  continuously  from  -  oo  to  +  «o ,  then,  for  any  giveu 
valuo  of  x,  y  has  a  value  or  values.  If  these  are  all 
imaginary,  there  is  not  any  real  point;  but  If  one  or 
more  of  them  be  real,  wo  have  a  real  point  or  point", 
which  (as  the  assumed  value  of  x  varies  continuously) 
varies  or  vary  continuously  therewith ;  and  the  locus  of 
all  these  real  points  is  a  curve.  The  equation  completely 
defines  the  curve ;  to  trace  the  curve  directly  from  tho 
equation,  nothing  else  being  known,  we  obtain  as  above  a 
series  of  points  sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  and  draw 
the  curve  through  them.  For  instance,  let  this  be  done 
in  a  simple  case.  Suppose  y  =  2x  -  1  ;  it  is  quite  easy  to 
obtain  and  lay  down  a  aeries  of  points  as  near  to  each 
other, as  we  please,  and  the  application  of  a  ruler  woidd 
show  that  these  were  in  a  lino ;  tliat  the  curvo  Is  a  line 
depends  upon  something  more  than  the  equation  itself,  viz., 
the  theorem  that  every  equation  of  the  form  y  —  ax  +  b 
represents  a  line ;  supposing  this  known,  it  will  be  at  onco 
understood  how  tho  process  of  tracing  the  curve  may  bo 
abbreviated ;  we  have  x»0,  y  —  -  1,  and  y  =  0 ;  the 
curve  is  thus  tho  lino  passing  through  these  two  points. 
But  in  the  foregoing  example  the  notion  of  a  line  is  taken 
to  be  a  known  one,  and  such  notion  of  a  line  does  in  fact 
precede  the  consideration  of  any  equation  of  a  curve  what- 

■  ever,  since  the  notion  of  the  coordinates  themselves  rests 
upon  that  of  a  line.  In  other  cases  it  may  very  well  be 
that  the  equation  is  tho  definition  of  the  curvo ;  the  points 
laid  down,  although  (as  finite  in  number)  they  do  not 
actually  determine  the  curve,  determine  it  to  any  degree 
of  accuracy ;  and  tho  equation  thus  enables  us  to  construct 
the  curve. 

A  curve  may  be  determined  in  another  way ;  viz,,  the 
coordinates  *,  y  may  be  given  each  of  them  as  a  function 
of  the  same  variable  parameter  0;  x,  y—j\8),  <b(6)  re- 
spectively. Here,  giving  to  0  any  number  of  values  in 
succession,  these  equations  determine  the  values  of  x,  y, 
that  is,  tho  positions  of  a  scries  of  points  on  the  curve. 
The  ordinary  form  y  =  ^(x),  where  y  is  given  explicitly 
as  a  function  of  x,  is  a  particular  case  of  each  of  the 
other  two  forms  :  we  have  j\x,  y),  -  y  -  ${*),  -  0 ;  and 

*-=£?,y  -*(*). 

4.  As  remarked  under  Ccrve,  it  is  a  useful  exer- 
cise to  traco  a  considerable  number  of  curves,  first 
taking  equations  which  aro  'purely  numerical,  and  then 
equations  which  contain  literal  constants  (representing 
numbers);  the  equations  most  easily  dealt  with  are 
those  wherein  one  coordinate  is  given  as  an  explicit 
function  of  tho  other,  say  y  =  <j>(x)  as  above.  A  few 
examples  are  here  given,  with  such  explanations  &s  swm 
proper. 
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this  is  a  line; 
(0,  -  1)  and 


PLANE  ANALYTICAL.] 

(1.)  y-2»-l,  u  before;  Hi*  M 
tad  taking  it  to  be  to,  any  two  points,  for 
J  J,  0),  determine  the  line, 

(4)  y-z*.  The  equation  thows  that  x  may  be  positive 
negative,  bat  that  y  it  always  nositive,  ana  hat  the 
value*  for  equal  positive  arid 
negttire  valuta  of  x :  the  curve 
raise*  through  the  origin,  and 
through  the  points  (±1,  1).  It 
is  already  known  that  the  curve 
lief  wholly  above  the  axis  of  x. 
To  find  it*  form  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  origin,  give  x  a 
small  value,  x-  ±01  or  ±0  01, 
then  y  is  rery  much  smaller, 
-ODl  and  0  0001  in  tie  two 
cases  respoctlyely  ;  this  show*  1  * 

that  the  curre  touches  the  axi*  of  x  at  the  origin.  Moreover,  x 
may  be  as  large  at  we  plea**,  bat  when  It  is  large,  y  is  mnch  larger ; 
tor  instance,  x- 10,  y-100.    The  curre  it  a  parabola  (fig.  2). 

(3.)  y-x".  Here  x  being  positive  y  is  positive,  but x being  nags- 
tivo  y  is  also  negative  :  the 
curve  passes  through  the  origin, 
and  alto  through  the  points 
(1,  1)  and  ( - 1,  -  1).  Moreover, 
when  x  U  small,  -01  for 
example,  then  not  only  is 
y,  «0"001,  very  much  small tr 
than  x,  bat  it  to  also  very  mnch 
smaller  than  y  was  for  the  last- 

m<nthrn1ighb7ttr^od'  ot^'the 
origin  the  present  curve  ap- 
proaches more  closely  the  axis  of 
x.  The  axis  of  x  it  a  tangent  at 
the  origin,  but  it  it  a  tangent  of 
a  peculiar  kind  (a  stationary  or 
inflexional  tangent),  cutting  the 
curre  at  the  origin,  which  is  an 

cubical  parabola  (fig.  8).  ...  m 

(4.)jr»-x-l.x-3z-4.  Here  y-0  forx-1,  -8,  -4.  "VThen. 
ever  as-l.x--3.x- 4  it  positive,  y  has  two  equal  and  opposite 
values  ;  but  when  x- 1. »  -  8.x  -  4,  is  negative,  then  y  is  imagin- 
ary. In  particular,  for  x  lest  than  1,  or  between  8  and  4,  y  it  im  agin, 
ary,  but  for  »  between  1  and  8,  or  greater  than  4,  y  hat  two 
It  is.  clear  that  for  x  m 
somewhere  between  1  and 
8,  y  will  attain  a  maxi- 
mum, the  values  of  x 
and  y  may  be  found  ap- 
proximately by  trial. 
The  curve  will  consist  of 
an  oval  and  infinite 
branch,  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that,  at  shown  in 
fig.  4,  the  curve  where  it 
cuts  the  axis  of  e  cut* 
H  at  right  angle*.  It 
may  be  further  remarked 

that,  at «  increase*  from  4,  the  value  of  y  will  increase  more  and 
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Fig.  3, 
The  i 


b  the 


Fig.  4. 


and 

it* 


t  to**aayto  aee  MttfeSgto  uTt'the  'curve' hM~onL*innn" 
branch  two  inflexions  as  shown. 

(5.)  y'-x-c.x-Zi.x-  a,  where  a>'  >  -  (that  is.  a  nearer  to 
+  «e,  « to  -  so).  The  curve  hat  the  same  general  form  at  in  the 
last  figure,  the  oval  extending  between  the  limits  «<-«.  x— 8.  the 
infinite  branch  commencing  at  the  point  x— a. 

(*>  Suppose  that  la 

curve,  tf-x- cx-b.x- a,  6 
gradually  diminishes,  and  be-  Jf 
come*  ultimately  —  c  The  in- 
finite branch  (see  fig.  6)  changes 
iU  form,  bat  not  in  a  very 
marked  manner,  and  it  re  taint 
the  two  inflexions.  The  oval 
lie*  always  between  the  values 
x— e,  m—b,  and  therefore  its 
length  continually  diminishes; 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  its  breadth 
will  also  continually  diminish; 
ultimately  it  shrink'  up  into 
•  mere  point.  The  curve  has 
thus  a  conjugate  or  isolated 
point,  or  ac  node.  For  a  direct 


Fig.  5. 


(7.)  y»=(x-e)(*-o)».    If  in  the  asm*  curve  » 
reatet  and  becomes  ultimately  -a,  the  oval  and  the 
change  each  of  them  its  form,  the  oval 
the  value*  x  =  c,  x— 8,  and  Urn* 
continually  approaching  the  in-  Jf 
finite  branch,  which  begins  at 
x-a.    The  consideration  of  a 
few  numerical  examples,  wi/A 
careful  drawing,  would  show 
that  the  oval  and  the  infinite 
branch  at  they  approach  sharpen 
out  each    towards  the  other 
(the  two  inflexions  on  th«  In- 
finite, branch  coming  always 
nearer  to  the  point  (a,  0)  ),— so 
thtt  finally,  when  b  become* 
— a,  the  curve  hat  the  form 
•hown  in  fig.  8,  there  being  now  a  double  point  or  node  (crunodej 
at  A ,  and  the  inflexions  on  the  infinite  branch  having  f'~ 

In  the  last  four  example*  the  curve  to  on*  of  the  < 
called  the  divergent  pi 
of  S,  and  8,  7,  8  are  in 
Newton's  language  the 
parabola  cum  ovali, 
punctata,  and  uodata 
respectively.  When 
a,  h,  c  are  all  equal,  or 
the  form  to  y* -(«-*)', 
wo  have  a  cuspidal  form, 
NeVton's  parabola  cus- 
triduta,  otherwise  the* 
acmicubical  parabola. 

(8.)  At  an  example  of 
a  Curve  given  by  an  im- 


rsg.  7. 


Ac/a^arb«i**\ 


on  observe  that  se-e,  y-0,  so 
e,  but  if  x  to  either  lest  thane, 
,  and  y  to  imaginary. 


(hat  («,  0)  to  a  point  of 
e  and  o,  y»  to 


x»+y"-8xy-0 ; 

Out  to  a  nodal  cubic 
curve,  the  node  at  the 
origin,  and  the  axe* 
touching  the  two  branch** 
tracing  it  to  to  express  x,  y  each  or 

directly  from  It*  equation. 

5.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  purely  algebraica.  pro- 
cess, which  is  in  fact  that  employed  in  finding  a  differen- 
tial coefficient  gj,  if  applied  directly  to  the  equation  of 

the  curre,  determines  the  point  consecutive  to  any  given 
point  of  the  curve,  that  is,  the  direction  of  the  curve  at 
such  given  point,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  direction 
of  the  tangent  at  that  point  In  fact,  if  a,  /3  are  the 
coordinates  of  any  point  on  a  curve  /Tr,  y)  —  0,  then 
writing  in  the  equation  of  the  curve  =  n  +  h.  y-  3~k, 
and  in  the  resulting  equation  J\a  +  h,  p  +  k)  0  (de- 
veloped in  powers  of  h  and  k),  omitting  the  term  /(a,  /S), 
whioh  vanishes,  and  the  terms  containing  the  second  and 
higher  powers  of  h ,  k,  we  have  a  linear  equation  AA  + 13 k  -  0, 
which  determines  the  ratio  of  the  increments  k,  k  Of 
course,  in  the  analytical  development  of  the  theory,  we 
translate  this  into  the  notation  of  the  differential  calculus ; 
but  the  question  presents  itself,  and  is  thus  seen  to  be 
solvable,  as  soon  aa  it  is  attempted  to  trace  a  curve  from  its 
equation.  * 

Geometry  it  Descriptive,  or  Metrical, 

6.  A  geometrical  proposition  is  either  descriptive  at 
metrical ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  altogether  independent 
of  the  idea  of  magnitude  (length,  inclination,  &c) :  in  the 
latter  case  it  has  reference  to  this  ides.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that,  although  the  method  of  coordinates  seems  to 
be  by  its  inception  essentially  metrical,  and  we  can 
hardly,  except  by  metrical  considerations,  connect  an 
equation  with  the  curve  which  it  represents  (for  in- 
stance, even  assuming  it  to  be  known  that  an  equation 
Ar  +  By  +  C-O  represents  a  line,  yet  if  it  bo  asked  what 
line,  the  only  form  of  answer  is,  that  it  is  the  line  cutting 
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^."f  *  disimcti  iron  the  origin  -C+A,  -C+B 
re^.vely),  yet  in  dealing  by  this  motbod  with  descriptive 
prapo.1  ion,,  we  are,  in  fnrt>  omLtjently  fa»  from  all 


7.  It  is  worth  while 
well-known  theorem 
of  the  radical  centre 
of  three  circles.  Tho 
theorem  is  that,  given 
any  three  circles  A,  B, 
C  (tig.  8),  the  common 
chords  cut,  /J/?,  y/ 
of  the  three  pairs  of 
circles  meet  in  a  point. 
The  geometrical 
is 


0  the  point  of 

-aion  of  „'  m, 

and  joining  thia  with /,  p^.  8 

Wippose  that  yo  doss  not 

pass  through  >,  bat  that  it  meet*  the  circles  A,  B  in  two  diitinct 
points  7i.  7«  respectively.    Wc  have  then  the  known  metrical  pro- 
perty of  intrrwcting  chords  of  s  circle ;  rit,  in  drcis  0  when 
u',  pft  srs  chords  meeting  st  a  point  0, 
O-.C-0fl.0fl, 

when,  ss  w«U  ss  in  what  immedute  flfUowa  Oo,  tut.,  denote,  of 

course,  lengths  or  dislanui. 
Similarly  in  circle  A 

Ofl.Ofl--oyi.oy. 

and  in  circle  U, 

Oo.o«*-Oy,.oy. 

Consequently  O^.Oy-Oy,.  Oy,  thsTis,  Oft-Oy,,  or  the  points 
sad  7,  coincide ;  that  Is,  they  each  coincide  with  y. 
We  contrast  thia  with  the  analytical  method  : — 
Ben  it  only  requires  to  be  known  thai  an  equation  Aa+  By+C— 0 
represents  a  line,  and  an  equation  x*  +•  y*  +  Ax  +  By  +-C-0  represent* 
a  circle.  A,  B,  Chare,  in  the  two  caee*  respectively,  metrical  signi- 
fications ;  but  these  we  are  not  concerned  with.  Using* S  to  denote 
the  function  *,+y,-rAx+By  +  C,  the  equation  of  a  circle  is  8-0, 
where  8  stands  for  its  vslue  ;  more  briefly,  ws  sav  the  equation  is 
8, — X1  +  y"  +  Ax  +  By + G,  —  0.  fat  the  equation  of  any  other  circle 
be  8/,-a"+y,+A*+B'y+C- 0;  the  equation  8- S'-O  is  a 
linear  equation  (8-8'  U  in  fact -(A -A")  x+(B-B0  y+C-O, 
and  it  thus  represent*  a  lino  ;  this  equation  is  aatiifled  by  ths  co- 
ordinates of  each  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  circles 
(for  alcurh  of  tbeae point* S— 0  and  8'— 0,  therefor*  also  8-8'— 0); 
hence  the  equation  8-8'—0  is  that  of  the  line  joining  the  two 
points  of  intersection  of  ths  two  circles,  or  say  it  is  the  equation  of 
the  common  chord  of  ths  two  circles.  Considering  then  a  third 
circle  8",  —  «*+y*  +  A"x+B"y+C™0,  ths  equations  of  the  com- 
mon chords  at*  8-8'— 0,  8-8"— 0,  S7- 8"— 0  (each  of  these  a 
linear  equation) ;  st  the  intersection  of  the  first  and  second  of 
thaw  lines  8-8'  and  8  —  8",  therefore  also  8*«»S",  or  the  equation 
of  the  third  lias  is  satisfied  by  the  coordinates  of  the  point  in 
question  t  that  is,  ths  three  chords  intersect  in  a  point  0,  the  co- 
ordinstss  of  which  are  determined  by  the  equations  8  -B'  -8". 

It  further  appears  that  if  the  two  circle*  8  —  0,  S  —  0* 
do  not  intersect  in  any  real  points,  they  must  he  regarded 
as  intersecting  in  two  imaginary  points,  such  that  the  lino 
joining  them  is  the  real  line  represented  by  the  equation 
g  -  6'  —  0 ;  or  that  two  circles,  whether  their  intersections 
be  real  or  imaginary,  have  always  a  real  common  chord 
(or  radical  axis),  and  that  for  any  three  circles  the  com- 
mon chords  intersect  in  a  point  (of  course  real)  which  is 
the  radical  centre.  And  by  this  very  theorem,  given  two 
circles  with  imaginary  intersections,  wo  can,  by  drawing 
circles  which  meet  each  of  them  in  real  points,  construct 
the  radical  axis  of  the  first-mentioned  two  circles. 

8.  The  principle  employed  in  showing  that  the  equation 
of  the  common  chord  of  two  circles  is  8  -  S'  -  0  is  one  of 
very  extensive  application,  and  some  more  illustrations  of 
it  may  be  given. 

8appose  8-0,  S'-O  are  line*  (that  la,  let  8,  8'  now  denote 
linear  lunations  Ax+By  +  C.  Ax  +  By  +  O,  then  S- AS'-O  (*■  an 
constant)  is  the  equation  of  any  line  paeeing  through  the 
of  tho  two  given  tinea.   Such  s  line  may  be 
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made  to  pass  tL roach  any  given  point,  say  the  point  (*s,  yj  ;  ts., 
if  8„,  S'0  are  what  8,  B"  respectively  become  on  writing  f  jr  [z,  y)  Ui» 
relues  (irj,  y(),  then  the  value  of  *  is  *•— Sy-7-8',,   The  equation  » 


fact  ia  88'j  -  8flS'  — 0  ;  and  starting  (rom  this  equatkin  we  at  once 
verify  it  a  po*Unori  ;  the  eqnati™  is  a  lun  ar  equation  satiafied  by 
the  values  of  (»,  y)  which  make  8— 0,  8'— 0 ;  and  satisfied  ilu  W 
the  values  (z„  y() ;  and  it  ia  thus  the  equation  of  the  line  ■ 
question. 

If,  ss  before,  8-0,  8*— 0  represent  circles,  then  (k  being  arbi- 
trary} g-tg'-O  is  ths  equation  of  say  circle  passing  through  the 
two  points  of  intersection  of  the  two  circle*  ;  and  to  make  thia  pass 
through  a  given  point  (x*  yt)  we  have  again  *— 8,-r-SV  In  the 
particular  caae  i  — 1,  the  circle  becoktrs  tuc  common  chord  (move 
accurately,  it  becomes  the  common  chord  together  with  the  line 
infinity,  but  this  is  s  question  which  is  not  bos  gone  into). 

If  S  denote  the  general  ijuadric  function, 

8-ox»+2Axy+6y«  +  V* +  2?* +«,  =  <«,  ».  c/,  ft  »X*,  ft 
then  the  eqnatioa  8-0  represent*  a  conk  ;  assuming  this,  then,  tf 
8'-0  represents  snother  conic,  ths  equation  8 -Hf—0  represents 
any  conic  through  the  four  points  of  intersection  of  ths  two  conies. 

Returning  to  the  eqnstion  Ax+By+C-0  of  a  Use,  it  this  pa** 
through  two  given  points  (x.,  y,),  (x„  y,),  then  we  must  liajse 
Ax.  +  By,  +  C-0,  A*-,+  By,  +  C-y,  equa'.ione  which  detcrmins  lis 
ratio,  A  ■  B  :  C,  sad  it  thus  appears  that  the  equation  of  ths  Iffls 
through  ths  two  given  point*  is 

My,  -  y»)  -  lK*i -«0  +*1K,-«vy1-0 ; 
or  what  U  the  i 


,  thing- 

1  «.  II.  J  I  -Oj 

■a.fl.J 

I  as.Vt.l  I 


9.  The  object  still  being  to 
working  with  coordinates,  we  consider 


the 


10  mode  of 
theorem  of 


the  polar  of  a  point  in  regard  to  a  circle.  Given  a  circle  and 
a  point  0  (fig.  9),  we  draw 
through  0  any  two  lines 
meeting  the  circle  in  tho 
points  A,  A'  and  "B,  B'  re- 
spectively, and  then  taking 
Q  as  the  intersection  of 
tho  lines  AF  and  AH, 
tho  theorem  is  that  the 
locus  of  the  point  Q  is  a 
right  line  depending  only 
upon  O  and  the  circle,  but  independent  of  the 
lines  OAA'  and  OBB*. 
Taking  0  ss  the  origin,  and  far  the  axes  aayUro  llnss  through  O 


Pig.  9. 


at  right  angles  to 


,  the  equation  of  ths  ore)*  will  be 
*,+y»  +  2Ax  +  aBy  +  C-0 ; 


and  if  the  equation  of  the  line  OAA'  is  taken  to  be  y-»x.  then 
the  points  A,  A'  are  found  ss  the  intersections  of  the  straight  Ifha- 
with  the  circle ;  or  to  determino  x  we  have 

aJf.1  +  is')  +  2x(A  +  Bm)  +  C- 0 . 
If  («»,  ft)  «re  the  coordinates  of  A,  and  (x»  yj  el  A',  than  ths 
rooU  of  thia  equation  are  x„  x,,  whencs  e«ily 


arUlrary 
point  of 


arssr„s^, 

i+i--2 

as,    z,  v 

And  shnilarty,  if  ths  sqaation  of  ths  line  OBB'  is  taken  to  be 
y-  m'x,  and  the  coordinates  of  B,  B'  to  be  (x»  yj  and  yj 
resp^vely.then  ^       A+W  ^ 

«s    r«  & 

Wo  have  then 

4y,  -  ft)  -  yf*i  -O+aift-^aVi-O  * 
<"Kv»  -  y«)  -     -  «*) + «*fs  -  "aft- 0  • 

s*  the  solutions  of  the  linea  AH'  anil  A'lt  respectively  ;  for  tbsArel 
of  thess  tx}u:i(i[i:i:i,  lx-i:ig  sutlsficd  if  wc  write  therein  (x.,  yj  ss 
{s.L,  y.l  for  (x,  y),  is  th-:  oqua'ion  nf  the  line  AH',  and  similarly  Vu 
*oio»a  «^uatic-u  is  that  of  tho  lino  A'B.  Reducing  by  mean*  o) 
the  relation*  .(,-, -«ix,-0,  yt-mx,-0,  y, -»n>,-0,  y4-st'»4-0, 
the  two  cquatisns  fcecome 

x(mx1-  m'x4)  -  yfx,  -  xt) + (m'  -  m^z,  -  0, 
ar(mx,  -  m>,)  -  y^  -     +  (s»'  -  n)zfy- C, 

snd  if  ws  divide  th*  first  of  thess  equations  by  m,**^  and  the  sssaod 

by  m^ntf,  snd  then  add,  we  obtain 

■f"*Ww  "sftww^Wl 

or,  what  la  the  aame  thing, 
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which  by  whet  precede!  is  the  equation  of  •  fin*  through  the  point 
Q.  Snbttitoting  Viator  A  +  1,  i+i  «• 


411 


ation  b*omi 

-  (A + BwXj/ -•»'*)+ (A + B«VX» -■**)+ »V -*»- 0 ; 
(at-«%Aa+By+0)-0| 

or  Anally  It  is  As  +  Bs  +  C-O,  tbowiiig  that  the  point  Q  lie*  fa  » 
line,  the  poeition  of  which  ia  independent  of  the  particnlar  line* 


to  notice  that 
"  points  A,  A'  end 
.  k  and  B',B  ;  and 
-  0  hut  obtained  ia  in 
point  £  which,  it  the 


10.  The  equation  Ax  +  By  +  C-Q  of  «  lino  contains  in 
appearanco  3,  but  really  only  2  constants  (for  one  o£  the 
constants  can  be  divided  out),  and  a  line  depend*  accord- 
ingly upon  2  parameters,  or  can  be  made  to  satisfy.  2  condi- 
tion*.   Similarly,  the  equation  (a,b,e,f,  g,  A&e,  Jf,  1)*»»  0 
of  a  conic  contains  really  0  constants,  and  the  equation 
(♦K**  l»V  l)"-0  of  »  cubic  contains  really  9  constant*  It 
thus  appears  tliat  a  cubic  can  be  made  to  pass  through  9 
given  point*,  and  thai  the  cubic  so  passing  "through  9 
given  points  is  completely  determined.    There  is,  how- 
ever a  remarkable  exception.     Considering  tiro  given 
onbic  curves  S-0,  S'.-O,  these  intersect  in  9  points,  and 
through  these  9  points  we  have  the  whole  series  of  cubics 
8  -  &§'— 0,  where  &  is  an  arbitrary  constant :  h  may  be 
determined  so  that  the  cubio  shall  pass  through  a  given 
ftsnth  point  (*-8,  +  8'„  if  the  coordinates  are  (z~  p^), 
and  8a,  8',  denote  the  corresponding  values  of  8,  8). 
The  resulting  curve  88'9  -  S'Sj,  — 0  may  be  regarded  as 
the  cubic  determined  by  the  conditions  of  passing  through 
8  of  the  9  points  and  through  the  given  point  {x0  yj; 
and  from  the  equation  it  thence  appears  that  the  carve 
passes  through  the  remaining  on*  of  the  9  point*.  In 
other  words,  we  thus  have  the  theorem,  any  cubic  curve 
which  passes  through  8  of  the  9  intersections  of  two  given 
enbio  curves  passes  through  the  9th  intersection. 

The  applications  of  this  theorem  aro  very  numerous; 
lor  instance,  wo  derive  from  it  Pascal's  theorem  of  tho 
inscribed  hexagon.  _  Consider  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a 
conic.  The  throe  alternate  sides  constitute  a  cubic,  and 
the  other  three  alternate  sides  another  cubic.  The  cubic* 
Batersect  in  9  points,  being  the  6  vertices  of  the  hexagon, 
and  th«  3  Psscalian  points,  or  intersections  of  tho  pairs  of 
opposite  sides  of  tlie  hexagon.  Drawing  a  line  through 
two  of  the  Pascalian  points,  the  ronic  and  this  line  con- 
i  a  cubic  passing  through  8  of  the  9  points  of  inter- 
l,  and  it  therefore  passes  through  the  remaining 
point  of  intersection— that  is,  the  third  Pascalian  point ; 
and  since  obviously  this  does  not  lis  .on  the  conic,  it  must 
lis  on  the  Una — that  is,  we  havo  the  theorem  that  the 
three  Pascalian  points  (or  points  of  intersection  of  the 
pairs  of  opposite  aides)  lie  on  a  line. 

Metrical  Theory. 

1 1 .  The  foundation  of  tho  metrical  theory  consists  in  the 
simple  theorem  that  if  a  finite  line  PQ  (fig  10)  be  projected 
upon  any  other  line  00'  by  lines  perpendicular  to  00', 
then  tho  length  of  the  projection  FQ'  is  equal  to  the 
length  of  PQ  into  the  cosine  of  its  inclination  to  FQ; 
o»,  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance FQ'  of  any  two  parallel  lines  is  equal  to  the  inclined 
distance  PQ  into  the  cosine  of  the  inclination.  It  at  onco 
follows  that  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  projections  of  the 
of  a  closed  polygon  upon  any  lino  is  -  0;  or,  ra- 
ng the  signs  of  "certain  aides,  and  considering  the 


polygon  as  consisting  of  two  broken  lines,  each  extend- 
ing from  tho  tamo  initial  to 
the  samo  terminal  point,  the 
sum  of  the  projections  of 
the  lines  of  the  first  set  upon 
any  lino  ia  equal  to  the  sum 
of  tho  projections  of  tho  lines 
of  tho  second  set  Observo 
that  if  any  line  bo  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  on  which 
the  projection  is  made,  then 
its  projection  is  — 0. 

Thus,  if  we  have  a  tight. 
»hcr«  QR,R?,.Qr  are -J/,,,! 


have 
and  we 


 sr 

Fig.  11. 

angle  is- a,  then  projecting  escoea«i»dy  on  the  three  tidrt,  w. 

a  cose,  «-»  sin  «,  »-|  cosi 

iWin 

•»-{•+■*;  coeV+tln's-l. 
And  atfiin,  by  projecting  en  a  line  Qx,,  i 
to  QR,  ws  have 

f  co» (a -•*)-{  cos •'  +s  sw  J i 

and  by  substituting  for  &  a,  their  foregoing  mines, 
cos  (■  -  «0 — cos  a  cos  J + tin  ■  ate  •'. 
It  is  to  bo  remarked  that,  assuming  only  the  theory  of 
similar  triangles,  we  have  herein  a  proof  ot  Euclid,  Book 
L,  Prop  47 ;  in  fact,  the  same  as  is  given  Book  VL, 
Prop  SI ;  and  also  a  proof  of  the  trigonometrical  formula 
for  cos  (a  -  a).  Tho  formulas  f or  cos(«  +  a*)  and  sin  (a  *  a) 
could  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner. 

Draw  FT  at  right  angles  to  Q>,,  and  impose  QT,  TP— {j,  v,  re- 
epcctivclv,  so  that  we  have  now  the  qoalrilntcral  QK1TQ,  or,  what 
iH  the  aarae  thin*,  the  two  broken  Is  om  QRV  and  QTP,  each  extend- 
ing from  Q  to  P.  Projecting  or.  tho  four  eidea  tuccctaivcly,  we 
have 

|-  f,  cos  ■'-»,  ttea', 
^  —  Ci  tin  a  +  «,  coe  ■', 
(,  —  (  cos  a'  +  1  tin  «* , 
>,— -{  tinaf  +  w  eotaf, 
when  the  third  equation  is  that  previonaly  written 
f  cot  (a -*')-{  oot«+ n  tins. 

Equation*  of  Right  Line  and  Circle— Trmtformatim 
of  Coordinate*. 

12.  Tho  required  formulas  are  really  contained  in  the 
foregoing  result*    For,  in  fig.  11,  supposing  that  the 
axis  of  x  is  parallel  to  QR,  and  taking  a,  6  for  the  co- 
ordinates of  Q,  and  (x,  y)  for  those  of  P,  then  we  have- 
(,  y-x-a,  y-b  respectively ;  and  therefore 
x-a—o  cose,  y-ft-estaa, 
?    -{x-ar  +  to-W. 
Writing  the  first  two  of  three  in  the  form 

«=-.U?(-,>. 

cos  a  tin « 

we  mty  regard  Q  at  a  flifd  point,  but  P  at  a  point  movir.?  in  the 
direction  Q  to  P,  to  that  a  remains  cent  taut,  and  then,  omitting 
the  conation  (-»),  we  hare  a  relation  between  the  coordinate* 
x,  y  of  the  point  P  thnt  moving  ift  a  riaht  liiif.-that  ia,  we  haw 
tho  conation  of  the  Una  through  the  given  point  <*•  *>  »*  »  g>™» 
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And,  moreorer,  if,  using  tlii»  equa- 
■o»  a,  y-b+,  tic  «,  than  we  have 
r.  y  of  a  point  of  this  line,  In  term* 
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inclination  a  to  the  axis  of  sr. 
bon         wc  writ*  x-a+p  cos 
cxjinfMiouj  for  the  coordinate*  x, 
of  the  variable  raranietsr f. 

i.  take  tho  point  T  to  be  fixed,  but  conaider  the  point  r  as 
in  the  line  TP  at  rirht  angk*  to  QT.   if  instead  of  {,  we 
QT,  then  the  equation  f,-t  cW+.  alno' 


take 


(a  -  a)  ooe  a* + (y  -  6)  tin   -j> ; 
that  is,  this  will  be  the  equation  of  *  lino  each  that  its  ptfb«mi- 

From  either  form  it  appears  that  the  equation  of  a  line 
is,  in  fact,  a  linear  equation  of  the  form  Ax  +  By  +  0  =  0. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that,  starting  from  this  equation, 
we  can  determine  conversely  the  a  but  not  the  (a,  b)  of 
the  form  of  equation  which  contains  these  quantities; 
and  in  like  manner  the  a'  bnt  not  the  (a,  b)  or  p  of  the 
other  form  of  equation.  The  reason  is  obvious.  In  each 
case  (a,  b)  denote  the  coordinates  of  a  point,  fixed  in- 
deed, but  which  is  in  the  first  form  any  point  of  the  line, 
and  in  the  second  form  any  point  whatever.  Thus,  in  the 
second  form  the  point  from  which  the  perpendicular  is 
let  fall  may  be  the  origin.  Here  {a,  b)  —  (0,  0),  and  the 
equation  is  *  cosa'+y  sin  a  -p-0.  Comparing  this 
with  A*+By  +  C«0,  we  have  the  values  of  cos  a', 
•to  a',  and  p. 

13.  The  equation 

pI=(*-a)*  +  (y-6)» 
is  an  expression  for  the  squared  distance  of  the  two  points 
(«,  b)  and  (x,  y).    Taking  as  before  the  point  Q,  coordi- 
nates (a,  6),  as  a  fixed  point,  and  writing  c  in  the  place  of 
a,  the,equation 

(x-a),■^l,v-ff),-c, 
expresses  that  the  point  (z,  y)  is  always  at  a  given  distance 
c  from  the  given  point  (a,  b) ;  viz.,  this  is  the  equation 
of  a  circle,  having  (a,  b)  for  the  coordinates  of  its  centre, 
and  e  for  its  radius. 

The  equation  is  of  the  form 

z»+y*  +  2A*+2Bi/  +  C-0, 


and  here,  the  number  of  constants  being  the  same,  we 
can  identify  the  two  equations;  we  find  a  —  -  A,  b—  - B, 
e,-A,  +  B*-C,  or  the  hut  equation  is  that  of  a  circle 
having  -  A,  -  B  for  the  coordinates  of  its  centre,  and 
>/A*+B1-C  for  its  radius. 

14.  Drawing  (fig.  11)  Qy,  at  right  angles  at  Qzl ,  and 
taking  Qx„  Qyf  as  a  new  set  of  rectangular  axes,  if  instead 

flf  it      «.     WA  VTltd  4P       **       WA  llAVA  «•       «J     H  t\*A  nnnr  I 


of  4,  ».  we  write  yv  we  have  x„  yl  as  the  new  coordi 
nates  of  the  point  P ;  and  writing  also  a  in  place  of  a'  (a 


and 


„  the  inclination  of  the  axes  Qx,  and  Ox),  we 
the  formula)  for  transformation  between  two  sots  of 
axes.    These  are  '■ 

-  a- y,  sin «, 

y-i  -^sin.  +  y.  cos., 


l»L*jei  ANALYTICAL. 

down  we  can,  by  giving  to  a  a  proper  VfJuo  (in  fact 
o-O),  make  the  (x-a)  and  (y-b)  equal  to  «,  and  y, 
respectively;  in  the  other  system  we  could  tmly  ™«W 
thorn  equal  to  ar.,-y.,  or  -xvyl  respectively.  But  for 
the  very  reason  that  the  second  system  can  be  so  easily 
derived  from  the  first,  it  is  proper  to  attend  exclusively  to 
tho  first  system,— that  is,  always  to  take  tho  new  axes  so 
that  the  two  seta  admit  of  being  brought  into  coincidence. 

In  the  foregoing  system  of  two  pairs  of  equations,  the 
first  pair  give  the  original  coordinates  x,  y  in  terms  of  ths 
new  coordinates  xv  y,;  the  second  pair  the  new  co- 
ordinates x.,  yj  in  terms  of  the  original  coordinates  x,  y 
The  formula;  involve  (a,  b),  the  original  coordinates  of 
the  new  origin ;  it  would  be  easy  instead  of  these  to  intro- 
duce (a,,  ft,),  the  new  coordinates  of  the  origin.  Writing 
(a,  b)  (0,  0),  we  have,  of  course,  the  formula;  for  trans- 
formation between  two  sets  of  rectangular  axes  having  the 
tame  origin,  and  it  is  as  well  to  write  the  formula  in  this 
more  simple  form;  the  subsequent  transformation  to  a 
new  origin,  but  with  axes  parallel  to  the  original  axes,  can 
then  be  effected  without  any  difficulty. 

15.  All  questions  in  regard  to  the  line  may  be  solved 
by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  forma— 

Az+By+C-0, 
tr-Ax+B, 
»-q _ y-b 
os«     sin  a 

(»7o)  eos  -*+(y-J)  sin  W-b=0  ; 
or  it  may  be  by  a  comparison  of  these  different  forms: 
thus,  using  the  first  form,  it  has  been  already  shown  thai 
the  equation  of  the  line  through  two  given  points  (*,,  yjt 

"to  -  *i>  r  rii* i  -  *»)  +  e,  y.  -  a*,  -  0. 
or,  as  this  may  be  written, 

•»-yi-||^j(*-*,). 

A  particular  case  is  the  equation 


ad  CO.  b) 


x,  -  (x-a)  coe  «  +  (y-J)  sin  a, 
Vi     --(*-«)  sin  «  +  {y-o)  cos  «. 

each  set  being  obviously  at  once  deducible  from  the  other 
one.  In  these  formula)  (a,  b)  are  the  xy-coordiuates  of 
the  new  origin  Q„  and  a  is  the  inclination  of  Qx.  to  Ox. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Qx,,  Qy,  are  so  placed  that,  by 
moving  0  to  Q,  and  then  turning  the  axes  Ox,,  Oy,  round 
Q  (through  an  angle  a  measured  in  the  sense  Ox  to  Oy), 
the  original  axes  Ox,  Oy  will  come  to  coincide  with 
Qx,,  Qy,  respectively.  This  could  not  have  been  done  if 
Qyx  had  been  drawn  (at  right  angles  always  to  Qx,)  in 
the  reverse  direction,  wo  should  then  have  had  in  the 
formula)  -y,  instead  of  y,.  The  new  formula)  which 
would  be  thus  obtained  are  of  an  essentially  distinct 
form  :  the  analytical  test  is  that  in  the  formula)  as  written 


sM-i. 

representing  the  line  through  the  points  (a,  ,  :  r 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  line  meeting  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
at  the  distances  from  the  origin  a  and  b  respectively.  It 

may  be  noticed  that,  in  the  form  Ax+By+CN  0 ,  -  ^ 

denotes  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  to  tne  axis  ofi  « 
wemaysay  thatB^yATirPaad.A^  den'oU 
respectively  the  cosine  and  the  sine  of  the  inclination  to 
the  axis  of  x.  A  better  form  is  "this :  A  -s-  ,/A*TB*  and 
B/\  «/A,tB*  donote  respectively  the  cosine  and  the  sine 
of  mclinaaon  to  the  axis  of  x  of  the  perpendicular  upon 
the  lme.  So  of  course,  in  regard  to  the  form  y  =  Ax+  B. 
A  is  here  the  tangent  of  the  inclination  to  the  axis  of  aT; 
«/A  +laod  f"5"  >/AT+l  are  the  cosine  and  sine  of 

.ft  "PP6*"  that  the  condition 
in  ordnr  that  the  lines  Ax  +  By  +  C  -  Oahd  A'x + B'y  -  C  -  0 
may  meet  at  right  angles  is  AA'+BB'-O;  so  when  tha 
equations,  are  y  =  Ax+B,  y-A'x  +  B't  the  condition  is 
AA  +1-0,  or  say  the  value  of  A'  is=.  -1-i-A. 

The  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  (a,  b)  from  the 
lmeAx  +  By+C-0ia(A«  +  B6  +  C)-r  JA*  +  W.  In  all 
the  formulai  involving  VP+For  JUTV,  the  radical 
should  be  written  with  tho  sign  *,  which  is  essentially 
indeterminate :  the  like  mdeterminatenees  of  sign  preei  nta 
itself  in  the  expression  for  the  distance  of  two  points 

if,  as  before,  the  points 


(x-o)»  +  (y 


Q>  P»  and  the  indefinite  line  through  these  is* z^QVz,  thon 
it  is  the  same  thing  whether  we  measure  off  from  O  along 
this  line,  considered  a*  drawn  from  s7  towards  z,  a  positive 
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distance  A,  or  along  tbe  line  considered  as  drawn  reversely 
from  1  towards  tt  the  equal  negative  distance  -  A,  and  the 
expression  for  the  distance  p  is  thus  properly  of  the  form 
±  A.  It  is  interesting  to  oompare  expressions  which  do 
not  involve  a  radical :  thus,  in  seeking  for  tho  expression 
for  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  (a,  b)  from  a 
given  line,  let  the  equation  of  the  given  line  be  taken 
in  the  form,  *  eos  o+y  sin  a-p-0  (p  being  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  fronfj  the  origin,  a  its  inclination  to  the 
axis  of  as) :  tho  equation  of  the.  line  may  also  be  written 
(x-o)  cos  o+(y-6)  sin  a-/>,-0,  and  wo  have  thence 
p.-p-a  eos  a-b  ain  a,  the  required  expression  for  the 
distance  p. :  it  is  here  assumed  that  pl  is  drawn  from 
(«,  b)  in  the  same  sense  as  p  is  drawn  from  the  origin, 
and  the  indeterminatcness  of  sign  is  thus  removed. 

19.  As  an  instance  of  the  mode  of  using  the  formula;, 
take  the  problem  of  finding  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that 
its  distance  from  a  given  point  is  in  a  given  ratio  to  its 
distance  from  a  given  line. 

We  take  (a,  b)  as  the  coordinates  of  the  given  point, 
and  it  is  convenient  to  take  (x,  y)  as'  the  coordinates  of 
"  ►  point,  the  locus  of  which  is  required :  it  thus 
cetsary  to  use  other  letters,  say  (X,  Y),  for 
coordinates  in  the  equation  of  the  given  line. 
Supposo  this  is  a  line  such  that  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  origin  is  and  that  the  inclination  of  p  to  the 
axis  of  x  is  =«.;  the  equation  is  X  cos  a+Yaino-p  —  0. 
In  the  result  obtained  in  §  15,  writing  (x,  y)  in  place  of 
(«,  b);  it  appears  that  the  perpendicular  distance  of  this 
line  from  the  point  (x,  y)  is 

-j.-nrcosa-ysu.aj 
hence  the  equation  of  the  locus  is 

V [z-ap  +  iy-bf  —  c  (y>  -  x  cos  «-y  ila  a), 

or  say 

(a>- •)»+(* -W- «*(*  <»•  «+*dn  a-Pp-O, 

i  of  the 
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Hie  Conic*  (Parabola,  Ellipse,  Hyperbola). 

17.  The  conies  or,  as  they  were  called,  oonio 
were  originally  defined  as  the  sections  of  a  right  circular 
eone  ;  but  Apollonius  substituted  a  definition,  which  is  in 
fact  that  of  tho  last  example :  tbe  curve  is  the  locos  of  a 
point  such  that  its  distance  from  a  given  point  (called  the 
focus)  is  in  a  given  ratio 
to  its  distance  from  a  given 
line  (called  the  directrix); 
taking  the  ratio  as  « :  1, 
then  e  is  called  the  eccen- 
tricity. 

Taka  FD  for  tho  perpendicular 
from  the  focus  F  upon  the  di- 
rectrix, ud  the  given  ratio  bttag 
that  af  4  1 1  (0%  -,cr  <  1, 
but  positive),  and  let  the  distance 
FD  be  divided  at  0 lathe  given 
ratio,  aay  wa  hive  OD— as, 
0?  =  m,  when)  m  is  positive 


+  = 


Uve  j—  v 
taken  at  O,  the  axis  Ox  being  in  the  direc- 
tion OF  (that  la  from  O  t»  F),  and  the  axis  Oy  «t  right  angles  to  it. 

1  '  " "  t  dY^ru'fsliV^the  eVtfon  therrfore^  *" 


(»-«m)*+y«-e»(*+fri)»; 
mt,  what  is  the  astno  thing,  it  is 

(1  -*V-»m*(l+«>B+>«-a 
If  «•-!,  or,  silicas  Is  taken  to  be  positive,  if  «-!,  this  is 
/-4m*-0, 

which  ia  the  parabola. 
If  l*  not  —  1,  than  the  equation  may  be  written 


Supposing  e  positive  and  <  1,  thai 
rauatioii  become* 

(l-*%x-a)«+jf'-a»(l-sn, 

that  la. 

and  writing  ft>-s*(l  -«*),  this  Is 

which  ia  the  elUpasO 

And  similarly  if  f  be  peaUHe  sad  >  1, 1 
tho  equation  becomes 

a  -  «*x* + •)» + **  -  «*a  -  **> 

UutU, 

*+#±   .V*  .  -I, 
a*      s^l-O  ' 

or  changing  the  origin  and  writing  41— «*(«*- 1),  this  Is 

S-S-- 

which  la  the  hyperbola. 

1 8.  The  general  equation  ox* + 2ftxy +  btp+%ft/+2gz+e 

-  0,  or  as  it  is  written  (<*,  o,  e,/,  g,  A)(x,  y,  iy>«0,  may 
be  such  that  the  quadric  function  breaks  up  into  factors, 

-  (ox  4-  £y + yarn's  +  Pg  f) ;  and  in  this  ease  the  aquation 
represents  a  pair  of  lines,  or  (it  may  be)  two  coincident  lines. 
When  it  does  not  so  break  up,  the  function  can  be  put 
in  the  form  A  { (x  -  a')1  +  (y  -  V)*  -  e*(x  cosa + y  sin  a  -  j/)»}, 
or,  equating  the  two  expressions  there  will  be  six  equa- 
tions for  the  determination  of  A,  a',  b\  e,  p,  a ;  and  by 
what  precedes,  if  «*,  b\  f-,p,  a  are  real,  the  curve  is  either 
a  parabola,  ellipse,  or  hyperbola.  l*he  original  coefficients 
(*,  b,  e,/,  ff,  A)  may  be  such  as  not  to  give  any  system  of 
real  values  for  a'  b't  e,p,a;  but  when  this  is  so  the  equa- 
tion (a,  6,  e,  f,  g,  A)(x,  y,  1)' -0  does  not  represent  a  real 
curve' ;  the  imaginary  curve  which  it  represents  is,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  a  conic.  Disregarding  the  special  cases 
of  the  pair  of  lines  and  the  twice  repeated  line,  it  thus 
appears  that  the  only  real  curves  represented  by  the 

Kneral  equation  (a,  b,  e,f,  y,Aj(x,y,  l)*-0  are  the  para- 
la,  the  ellipse,  and  the  hyperbola.    The  circle  is  con- 
sidered as  a  particular  case  of  tho  ellipse. 

The  samo  result  is  ohtuiued  by  tr&usibrraing  the  equation 
(a,  b,  fff,  g,  h)(z,  y,  1)*  ••  0  to  new  axes.  If  in  the  first  place 
the  origin  be  unaltered,  then  the  directions  of  the  new  (rect- 
angular) axes  Ox,,  Oy,  can  be  found  so  that  A,  (the  co- 
efficient of  the  term  ar,y.)  aboil  be  -0;  when  this  ia 
done,  then  either  one  of  the  coefficients  of  x.*,  yt*  is  -0, 
and  the  curve  is  then  a  parabola,  or  neither  of  these 
coefficients  is  -  0,  and  the  curve  is  then  an  ellipse  or 
hyperbola,  according  as  the  two  coefficients  an  of  the 
ime  eijrn  or  of  opposite  signs. 

19.  The  curves  can  be  at  once  traced  from  their  equa- 

y*-  imx,  for  the  parabola  (fig.  IS), 
^+g-l,forthe  ellipse  (fig.  14), 

t -f£  - 1,  for  the  hyperbola  (fig.  15); 
and  it  will  be  noticed  how  the  form  of  tho  last  equation 
puts  in  evidence  the  two  asymptotes  —  -  ±£-  of  the 
hyperbola.     Referred  to  tbe  asymptotes  (as  a  set  of 

1  It  is  proper  to  remark  that,  when  («,  b,  e,  /,  p,  4)  {ft,  %\  l)'— C 
dott  tt]  reseat  a  real  cam,  there  are  la  fact  four  systems  of  values  of 
*»  lf»  «i  Pi  "i  two  real,  the  other  two  Imaginary  {  we  liars  Urns  twa 
real  e^uati  kos  and  two  Imaginary  aajaalioaa,  each  of  than  of  lie  forat 
(x-a'#,+  <jr-*'>,-«*  (ooas  +  y  coaS-»A  RpraaaoUnc  each  of  U««s 
one  sni  the  same  real  curve.  TVia  ia  eouiutent  with  the  aaaertraa 
of  the  Uxt  that  the  real  curve  is  iB  every  ease  represented  by  a  real 
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oblique  axes)  the  equation  of  the  hyperbola  talcs  tho 
fcm  *y-e;  and  in  particular,  if  iiThia  equation  the 


Fig.  IS. 


He,  R 


•»  alright  aa^a,  then  the  equation  ronrnssuts 


Normal,  Oirde  and  Radius  of  CurvaUu  e,  £c 

20.  Than  is  great  convenience  in  using  the  language  and 
notation  of  the  infinitesimal  analysis;  thus  we  consider 
en  e  carre  a  point  with  coordinates  (*,  y),  and  a  corutcu- 
tive  point  the  coordinates  of  which  en  (m  +  dx,  y+dy), 
or  again  a  second  consecutive  point  with  eoordinatea 
(j-Kfa+JA.y+rfy  +  i^),  &c;  and  in  the  final  reaulta 
the  ratios  of  the  infinitesimals  mint  be  replaced  by  differ- 
Beients  in  the  proper  manner ;  thna,  if  a\  y  are 
I  as  given  functious  of  a  parameter  6,  then  dx,  dy 

hate  in  fact  the  values         ^di,  a»d  (only  the  ratio 

beino  really  material)  they  may  in  the  result  be  replaced 

by  S,  *.    This  includes  the  case  where  the  equation 

•*  j*»  enrre  is  givenin  the  form  y-«X*) ;  9  is  here  -  x, 

of  the  higher 


QU^dyarein 

IflsJ.  Bo 
orders  d*x,  Ac. 

SI.  The  tangont  at  the  point  (*,  y)  is  the  line  through 
this  point  and  tho  consecutive  point  (x  +  dx,y+dy)f;  hence, 
taking  (t  ij  as  current  coordinates,  the  equation  is 

{-*  _  »-y 

an  equation  which  is  satisfied  on  writing  therein  y) 
or  -  (r  +  dx,  y  +  dy).   The  equation  may  be  written 

,-,-*«-*>, 

^  heing  now  the  differential  coefficient  of  y  in  regard  to 

m;  and  this  form  is  applicable  whether  y  is  given  directly 
as  a  function  of  *,  or  in  whatever  way  y  is  in  effect  given 
as  a  function  of  x:  if  as  before  a?,  y  are  given  each  of  them  as 


a  function  of  6,  then  the  value  of  J  is  -^J  +  |j,  which 

u  the  result  obtained  from  the  original  form  on  writing 
dx  dy 

Tt*  55 '     ^  w,Pec**T*^T' 
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So  again,  when  the  curve  is  given  by  an  equation  u  »  % 
between  the  coordinates  (*,  y),  then  J  i.  obtained  from 
the  equation^ +^  *.<>.  Bat  her.it  is  more  elegant, 
using  ^original  form,  to  eliminate  dx,  dy  by  the  formula 
£  rfx  +  -  dy ;  we  thus  obtain  the  equation  pf  the  tangent 


in 

>+$«■-»»-•. 
For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  J  +£-1,  the 
equation  is         _»)  +  £  (,-,)-0;  or  reduciug  l.y 

moans  of  the  equation  of  the  curve  the  equation  of  the 
tangent,.  ^ 

The  normal  ia  a  line  through  the  point  at  right  angles 
to  the  tangent;  the  equation  therefore  is 

(t— »)*r+(v-r)efy-0, 
where  fir,  <? y  are  to  be  replaced  by  tbeir  proportional 
values  as  before. 

22.  The  circle  cf  aurvature  is  the  circle  through  the 
equation  to  be  P°"1  Taking  the 

the  values  of  «,  B  are  given  by 

and  wo  then  havu 


to  be 


In  the  case  where  vie  given  directly  as  a  function  of  *, 
then,  writing  for  ebortnea.  p  - g,  o-g,  this  ia 

r1"  or,  as  the  equation  is 

positive  or  negative  aecording  aa  the  curve  is  i 
convux  to  the  axis  of  £ 

It  may  be  idded  (hat  tho  centre  of  curvature  is  the 

intersection  of  the  normal  by  the  consecutive  normal 

•  The  locus  of  Ofe  centre  of  curvature  is  the  evolute.-.  If 
from  the  expressions  of  a,  B  regarded  as  functions  of  a*  we 
eliminate  x,  we  have  thus  an  equation  between  (o,'/3), 
which  is  the  equation  of  the  evolute. 

Polar  Coordinate*. 

23.  The  position  of  a  point  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  its  distance  from  a  fixed  point  and  ths  inclina- 
tion of  this  distance  to  a  fixed  line  through  the  fixed  point 
Say  wo  have  r  the  distance  from  the  origin,  and  0  the 
inclination  of  r  to  ths  axis  of  * ;  r  and  6  are  then  the 
polar  coordinates  of  tire  point,  r  the  radius  vector,  and  6 
the  inclination.  Theso  sro  immediately  connected  with 
the  Cartenian  coordinates  x,  y  by  the  formula  x  —  r  cos  9, 
y  —  r  sin  6 ;  and  tha  transition  from  cither  get  of  coordi- 
nates to  the  other  can  thus  be  made  without  difficulty. 
But  the  use  of  polar  coordinates  is  very  convenient,  se 
well  in  reference  to  certain  classes  of  questions  relating 
to  curves  of  any  kind — for  instance,  in  tho  dynamics  of 
central  forces — as  in  relation  to  curves  having  in  regard 
to  the  origin  the  symmetry  of  the  regular  polygon  (cum* 
such  as  that  represented  by  the  equation  r-  cos  ratf),  and 
also  in  regard  to  the  class  of  curv  es  called  spirals,  where 
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Trilinear  Coordinate*. 

24.  .Consider  a  fixed  triangle  ABC,  and  (regarding  ike 
aides  as  indefinite  lines)  suppose  Hot  a  moment  that  p,  q,  r 
denote  the  distances  of  a  point  P  from  the  tide*  BC,  CA, 
AB  respectively, — these  distances  being  measured  either 
perpendicularly  to  tbe  several  sides,  or  each  of  thera  in  a 
given  direction.  To  fix  tbe  ideas  each  distance  may  be 
considered  as  positive  for  a  point  inaide  the  trianjj 
and  the  sign  is  thus  fixed  for  any  point  whatoi 
is  then  an  identic*!  relation  between p, q, r :  ita,b,e 
the  lengths  of  the  sides,  and  the  distances  are 
perpendicularly  thereto,  the  relation  vsap+bq  +  cr—  twice 
the  area  of  triangle.  But  taking  x,  y,  s  proportional  to  ft  ft  rt 
or  if  we  please  proportional  to  given  multiples  of  p,  g,  r, 
then  only  the  ratios  of  x,  y,  z  are  determined  ;  their  abso- 
lute values  remain  arbitrary.  But  the  ratios  of  p,  q,  r, 
and  conseqeantly  also  the  ratios  of  x,  y,  f  determine,  and 
that  uniquely,  the  point;  sad  it  being  understood  that 
only  the  ratios  are  attonded  to,  we  say  that  {x,  y,  t)  are 
Ltie  coordinates  of  the  point.  The  equation  of  a  tine  has 
thus  the  form  a*  +  by  +  tz  -  0,  and  generally  that  of  a  carve 
of  the  nth  order  is  a  homogeneous  equation  of  this  order 
between  the  coordinates,  (  *  jat  y, «)"  —  0.  The  advantage 
over  Cartesian  coordinates  is  in  the  greater  symmetry  of 
the  analytical  forms,  and  in  the  moro  convenient  treat- 
ment of  the  line  infinity  and  of  points  at  infinity.  The 
that  of  Cartesian  coordinates,  the  homo- 


geneous equation  in  as,  y,  t  is  in  fact  an  equation  in  - ,  * , 

which  two  quantities  may  be  regarded  as  denoting  Car- 
coordinates  ;  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  ws  may  in 
lotion  write  s- 1.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  tri- 
coordinates  (x,  y,  i)  are  regarded  as  the  Cartesian 
coordinates  of  a  point  of  spaco,  then  the  equation  ia  tbat 
of  a  cone  having  tho  origin  for  ha  vertex ;  and  conversely 
that  such  equation  of  a  cone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
equation  in  trilinear  coordinates  of  a  plane  curve. 

General  Poirti -Coord  in  aim. — IAm-  Ooordmaten. 

16/  All  the  coordinates  considered  thus  far  are  point- 
coordinates.  More  generally,  any  two  quantities  (or  the 
ratios  of  three  quantities)  serving  to  determine  tho  position 
of  a  point  in  the  plana  may  be  regarded  as  the  coordinates 


of  the  point ;  or,  if  instead  of  a  single  point  they  determine 
a  system  of  two  or  more  point*,  then  as  tho  coordinates  of 
the  system  of  points.  But,  as  noticed  under  Cnava,  there 
are  also  line-coordinates  sirring  to  determine  the  position 
of  a  line;  tbe  ordinary  case  is  when  the  line  is  determined 
by  means  of  the  ratios  of  three  quantities  (,  if,  £  (corre- 
lative to  the  trilinear  coordinates  x,  y,  s).  A  linear  cqua- 
tion  of  +  ©»  +  c£  =  0  represents  then  the  system  of  tinea 
snch  that  the  coordinates  of  each  of  them  satiefy  this 
relation,  in  faet^  aO  the  lines  which  pass  through  a  given 
point ;  and  it  is  thus  regarded  as  the  tine-equation  of  this 
point;  and  generally  a  homogeneous  equation  (  *  i(,if,Cf  -  0 
represents  the  curve  which  ia  the  envelope  of  all  tbe  lines 
tho  coordinates  of  which  satisfy  this  equation,,  and  it  is 
thus  regarded  as  the  line-equation  of  this  curve. 

EL  Solid  Analttioal  Gbokttbt  (}§26-40). 

26.  Wo  are  here  concerned  with  points  in  space, — the 
position  of  a  point  being  determined  by  its  three  coordi 
nates  *,  y,  a  We  consider  three  coordinate  planes,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  dividing  tho  whole  of  space 
into  eight  portions  called  octants,  the  coordinates  of  a 

—      .a    Writ**!-*  ♦  I*  a  n..Mrv«,«  A I  ,f !  „  s  -     -  -  -  A  at  t\%» 

pomt  rxiing  ine  perpendicular  distances  ot  tne  point  Horn 


the  three  planes  respectively, each  distance  being  considered 
as  positive  or  negative  according  aa  it  lies  on  the  on* 

or  the  other  side  _ 
of  the  piano.  Thus 
the  coordinates  in 
the  eight  octants 
have  respectively 
the  signs 


+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 
+ 
+ 


Fig.  I*. 

Tho  positive  parts  of  tho  axes  are  usually  drawn  as  In 
fig.  16,  which  represents  a  point  P,  the  coordinates  of 
which  have  the  positive  values  OM,  MN,  NP. 

27.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  regards  the  delineation  of 
snch  solid  figures,  that  if  we  liave  in  space  three  lines  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  ssy  Oo,  Ob,  Or,  of  equal  lengths, 
then  it  ia  possible  to  project  these  by  parallel  lines  upon 
a  plana  in  such  wise  thai  the  projections  Od,  Ob't  Oc' 
shall  be  at  given  inclinations  to  each  other,  and  that 
these  lengths  shall  be  to  each  other  in  given  ratios :  in 
particular  the  two  lines  0«',  Oc*  may  be  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  their  lengths  equal,  the  direction  of  Ob', 
and  its  proportbn  to  the  two  equal  lengths  CW,  <M  being 
arbitrary.  It  thus  appear*  that  we  may  as  in  the  figure 
draw  Ox,  Or  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  Oy  in  an 


i — i —  — —  -« — 
cases  preferable  to 


nates  x,  s  on  equal  scales,  and  the  remaining  coordinate  y 
dn  an  arbitrary  scale  (which  may  be  that  of  ths  other  two 
coordinates  x,  a,  but  is  in  practice  usually  smaller).  The 
advantage,  of  course,  is  that  a  figure  in  ohg  Of  the  co- 
ordinate planes  xx  is  represented  in  its  proper  form  with- 
out distortion  ;  but  it  may  be  in  i 
employ  the  isometrics!  projection,! 
represented  by  lines  inclined 
to  each  other  at  angles  of 
120*,  and  tho  scales  for  the 
coordinates  are  equal  (fig.  17). 

For  the  delineation  of  a  sur- 
face of  a  tolerably  simple  form, 
it  is  frequently  sufficient  to 
draw  (according  to  the  fore- 
going projection)  the  sections 
by  the  coordinate  planes;  and 
in  particular  when  the  surface 
is  symmetrical  in  regard  to 
the  coordinate  planes,  it  is 
sufficient  to  draw  the  quarter-  17- 
sections  belonging  to  a  single  octant  of  tho  surface  ; 
fig.  18  is  a  convenient  representation  of  an  octant  of 
the  wave  surface.  Or  a  surface  may  be  delineated  by 
mmns  of  a  serias  of  parallel  sections,  or  (taking  theee  to  be 
tho  sections  by  a  series  of  horizontal  planes)  »ay  by  a 
series  of  contour  lines.  Of  course,  other  sections  may 
be  drawn  or  indicated,  if  necessary.  For  the  dutincition 
of  a  curve,  a  convenient  method  is  to  represent,  as  above, 
a  series  of  the  points  P  thereof,  each  point  P  being 
accompanied  by  the  ordiaates  PN,  which  serves  to  refer 
the  point  to  the  plane  of  xy ;  this  is  in  effect  a  representa- 
tion of  each  point  P  of  the  curve,  by  means  of  two  points 
P,  N  such  that  the  tine  PN  has  a  fixed  direction.  Both 
as  regards  curves  and  surfaces,  the  employment  of  i 
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26.  In  plane  geometry,  reckoning  the  line  as  a  curve  I 
»f  the  first  order,  we  have  only  the  point  and  the  curve.  | 
In  solid  geometry,  reckoning  a  line  as  a  curve  of  the  first 
•rder,  and  the  plane  as  a  surface  of  the  first  order,  we 


Fig.  18. 


have  the  point,  the  curve,  and  the  surface ;  but  tno  in- 
crease of  complexity  is  far  greater  thai  would  hence  at 
first  eight  appear.  In  piano  geometry  a  curve  is  considered 
in  connexion  with  lines  (its  tangents) ;  hut  in  solid 
geometry  the  curve  is  considered  in  connexion  with  lines 
and  planes  (its  tangents  and  osculating  planes),  and  the 
surface  also  in  connexion  with  lines  and  planes  (its  tan- 
gent lines  and  tangent  plane*) ;  there  are  surfaces  arising 
out  of  the  line — cones,  skew  surfaces,  developablea,  doubly 
and  triply  infinite  systems  of  lines,  and  whole  classes  of 
theories  which  have  nothing  analogous  to  them  in  plane 
geometry :  it  is  thus  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  sub- 
ject which  can  be  even  referred  to  in  the  present  article. 

In  tho  case  of  a  surface  wo  have  between  the  coordi- 
nates (x,  y,  s)  a  single,  or  say  a  onefold  relation,  which 
can  bo  represented  by  a  single  relation  /{z,  y,  *)  — 0;  or 
we  may  cdnsider  the  coordinates  expressed  each  of  them 
as  a  given  function  of  two  variable  parameters  p,  q ;  the 
form  2  =/(■£,  y)  is  a  particular  case  of  each  of  these  modes  of 
representation;  in  other  words,  we  hare  in  tho  first 


/{x,  y,  *)  -  *  -/(*,  y),  and  in  the  second  mode  z-p,y~ 
for  the  expression  of  two  of  the  coordinates  in  terms 
the  parameters. 

In  the  case  of  a  curve  we  have  between  the  coordinates 
(*>  Vi  *)  *  twofold  relation:  two  equations  f(x,  y,  t)—Q, 
<f>(x,  y,  s)  —  0  give  such  a  relation ;  i.e.,  the  curve  is  here 
considered  as  the  intersection  of  two  surfaces  (but  the 
curve  is  not  always  the  complete  intersection  of  two  sur- 
faces, and  there  are  hence  difficulties);  or,  again,  tho  co- 
ordinates may  be  given  each  of  them  as  a  fanction  of  » 
single  variable  parameter.  The  form  y-$t,t-  fz,  whero 
two  of  the  coordinates  are  given  in  terms  of  the  third,  is 
a  particular  case  of  each  of  these  modes  of  representation. 

29.  The  remarks  under  plane  geometry  as  to  descriptive 
anil  metrical  propositions,  and  as  to  the  non-metrical  char- 
actor  of  the  method  of  coordinates  when  used  for  the 
proof  of  a  descriptive  proposition,  apply  also  to  solid  geo- 
metry; and  they  might  be  illustrated  in  like  manner  by  tho 
instance  of  the  theorem  of  the  radical  centre  of  four 
spheres.  The  proof  is  obtained  from  tho  consideration  that 
8  and  8'  being  each  of  them  a  function  of  the  form 
x,+y,+e*+a*+0y+a+<£J  the  difference  8-8'  is  a 
mora  linear  function  of  the  coordinates,  and  consequently 
that  8  -  8*  —  0  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  containing  the 
eircle  of  intersection  of  the  two  spheres  S  -  0  and  8'  -  0. 

Metrical  Theory. 

SO.  The  foundation  in  solid  geometry  of  the  metrical 
is  in  fact  the  before-mentioned  theorem  that  if  a 


finite  right  line  PQ  bo  projected  upon  any  other  line  00' 
by  lines  perpendicular  to  00',  then  the  length  of  the  pro- 
jection PQ  is  equal  to  the  length  of  PQ  into  the  cosine 
of  its  inclination  to  PQ'— or  (in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  convenient  to  state  tho  theorem)  the  perpendicular 
distance  P*Q'  of  two  parallel  planes  is  equal  to  the  inclined 
-distance  PQ  into  the  cosine  of  the  inclination.  Henco 
also  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  projections  of  the  sides  of 
a  closed  polygon  upon  any  line  is-O;  or,  reversing  the 
signs  of  certain  sides  and  considering  the  polygon  as  made 
up  of  two  broken,  lines  each  extending  from  the  same 
initial  to  the  same  terminal  point,  the  sum  of  the  projec- 
tions of  the  one  set  of  lines  upon  any  line  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  projections  of  the  other  set  of  lines  upon  the 
same  line.  When  any  of  the  lines  are  at  right  angles  to 
the  given  line  (or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  in  a  piano  at 
right  angles  to  the  given  line)  tfw  projections  of  these 
linos  severally  vanish. 

,  31.  Consider  the  skew  quadrilateral  QMNP,  the  sides 
QM,  MN,  NP  being  respectively  parallel  to  the  three  rect- 
angular axes  Ox,  Oy,  Os;  let  the  lengths  of  these  sides  bo« 
(,  if,  (,  and  that  of  the  aide  QP  be — p;  and  let  the'  cosines 
of  the  inclinations  (or  say  the  cosine-inclinations)  of  p  to 
the  three  sxe«  b«  a,  fi,  y;  then  proj 
the  three  sides  and  on  QP  we  have 

ftn,  t-pa,pP,py, 
and  p=«£+/*i+yC, 
whence  p»-f1+ir,  +  {«,  which  is  the  relation  between  a 
distance  p  and  its  projections  £,  17,  { 
angular  axes.    And  from  the  samo  eqi 
o1  +  /8» + y*  - 1,  which  is  a  relation  connecting  the 
inclinations  of  a  line  to  three  rectangular  axes. 

Suppose  we  have  through  Q  any  other  line  QT,  and  let  the 
coeine-incUnationB  of  this  to  the  "axes  he  a*,  ft,  V,  and  I  be  its 
cosine-inclination  to  QP;  also  let  p  be  the  length  of  the  projection 
of  QP  upon  QT;  then  projecting  on  QT  we  bars 

j»  -  ■•f+iTn+yc,  -»». 

And  in  the  last  equation  substituting  for  t  *  (their  value. 
f">,  p3,  py  we  find 

<  -  aa+eef+r/t 

which  is  an  expression  for  the  mutual  exwine-indination  of  two 
lines,  the  cosine-inclinations  of  which  to  the  axes  are  a,  P,  y  and 
a",  ft,  i  respectively.  We  have  or  coarse  J  +  p  +  y*-l,  and 
e*+/y  +  t'1-l;  and  hence  also 

1  -  *w+*+y»(.'+/r»+yv  (•*■+ w + wr, 

ftyf + foe/  -  V«)» +(•$*-  WW ; 

so  that  the  sine  of  the  inclination  can  only  be  expressed  as  a  square 
root   These  formulas  are  the  foundation  of  spherical  trigonometry. 


The  Line,  Plane,  and  Sphere. 

82.  The  foregoing  formula  give  at  once  the  equations 
of  these  loci 

For  first,  taking  Q  to  be  a  fixed  point,  coordinates  (a,  h,  e)  and 
the  cosine-inclinations  {»,  ft  y)  to  be  constant,  then  P  will  be  a 
point  in  the  line  through  Q  in  the  direction  thus  determined;  or, 
t»king  (z,  1 


iking  («,  y,  1)  for  iu  coordinates,  these  will  be  the  current  es- 
timates of  a  point  in  tho  line.  The  values  of  &  (  then  are 
-  a,  y-4,  s-e,  and  we  thus  havs 


a        $  7 


which  (omitting  the  last  equation,  -»)  are  tho  equations  of  the  lint 
through  the  point  (a,  *,  e),  the  cosine-inclinations  to  the  axes  bein^ 
a,  A  7,  end  these  quantities  being  connected  by  the  relation 
o'  +  fl'-f  y*—  1.  This  equation  may  be  omitted,  ana  then  m,  0f  y, 
instead  of  being  equal,  will  only  be  proportional  to  the  cosine- 
Inclinations. 
Using  the  hut  equation,  and  writing 

x,  y,  s  —  a  +  a»,  l  +  fip,  *+yp, 
these  sre  expressions  for  the  current  coordinates  in  terms  of  a  para- 
meter f,  which  Is  in  fa^ t  the  distance  from  the  fixed  point  (a,  0. 1). 
It  Is  easy  to  nee  that,  if  the  coordinates  (z,  y,  *)  are  connected  by 
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into  the  foregoing  form,  and  lu-nce  that  the  two  linear  equations 
represent  a  line. 

Secondly-,  taking  for  greater  simplicity  the  point  Q  to  be  coiu- 
eideut  with  the  origin,  ami  a',  g,  y,  p  to  be  constant,  then  p 
ia  the  pvrpcndknlar  distance  of  a  plane  from  the  origin,  and 
•',  g,  j  arc  the  cosine-inclinations  of  this  diitaiic*  to  the  axes 
(m*+  t  '  +  •>  ; -  1  i  P  is  any  point  in  this  plane,  and  taking  its  co- 
ordinate* to  be  (*,  y,  r)  then  ({,  f)  ere-(x,  y,  :),  and  the  fore- 
»-•'{  +  0v  *■•/(  becomes 
•  x  +  gy  +  y't-p, 


which  is  the  equation  of  the  plane  in  question 

oincident  with  the 


If,  more  generally,  Q  is  not  coincident  with  the  origin,  then, 
taking  its  coordinates  to  b«  (a,  b,  c\  and  writing  Pl  instead  of  p, 
U 


and  we  thence  hare  Pl  -p  -  (a.'  +  bg  +  cy\  which  is  an  expression 
for  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  point  (a,  6.  e)  from  the  piano 
in  question. 

It  is  obvious  thai  any  linear  equation  Ax+By  +  Cs  +  D-0 

brought  into  the  foregoing 


is  obvious  that  any  linear 
i  tha  coordinates  can  alwsya  b 
form,  and  hence  that  such  equation  rep 


eat*  a  plane. 


Thirdly,  supposing  Q  to  be  a  fixed  point,  coordinates  (a,  b,  c) 
ud  the  distauce  QP,-«,  to  be  constant,  say  this  ii-d,  then,  as 
before,  the  values  of  6  1.  V*.  »-«•  »nd  the  equation 


{*  +  H,  +  (*-^*  becomes 

(x-a)*  +  {y-by  +  (t-t)'-<P, 
on  of  the  sphere,  coordinate*  of  the  centre  -  (a,  s>  e) 


wbichMi  the  equation 


A  qnadric  equation  wherein  the  terms  of  the 
a* +  /+»»,  vis.,  an  aquation 

*s+»*+x»+A*+Bir+Cr+D-0, 

can  always,  It  ia  clear,  be  brought  into  the  foregoing  form ;  and  it 
ears  that  this  is  the  equation  of  a  sphere,  coordinate*  of 
s^iA?-  .B,  -  iC.  and  squared  radius— 1  (A* +  B»  +  C*)- D. 

CyliiuUn,  Cones,  Rxded  Surface*. 

i  or 


33.  A  singly  infinite  system  of  linos  or  system  of  linos 
depending  upon  one  variable  parameter  forms  a  surface ; 
»nd  the  equation  of  the  surfaco  is  obtained  by  eliminating 
the  parameter  between  the  two  equations  of  the  line. 

If  the  lines  all  pass  through  a' given  point,  then  the 
surface  is  a  cone ;  and,  in  particular,  if  the  lines  are  all 
parallel  to  a  given  line,  then  the  surface  is  a  cylinder. 

Banning  with  this  last  case,  suppose  the  line*  are  parallel  to 
the  line  *-ms  y-stf,  the  equation*  of  a  line  of  the  system  are 
x-mi  +  o,  u-iss  +  J,— where  a,  6  ere  supposed  to  be  functions  of 
the  variable  parameter,  or,  what  ia  the  asme  thing,  there  is  be- 
tween them  a  relation  /R  b) -0  :  we  bar.  a-x-va,  *-f-m, 
and  the  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  parameter  therefore  i* 
rtx-wu  v-ni)-0,  which  la  thus  the  general  equation  of  the 
cylinder'  the  generating  lines  whereof  are  parallel  to  tb*  line 
x-m*  v-ns.  The  equation  of  the  section  by  the  plane  *-0  is 
rtx.  v)'-0.  and  conversely  if  the  cylinder  be  determined  by  means 
of  it.  curve  of  intersection  with  the  plane  .-0,  then,  taking  the 
Equation  'of  this  curve  to  beylx,  |f)-.0,  the  equation  of  the  cvUnder 
is fix  -  «x,  y  -  «)  -  0.  Thru,  if  the  curve  of  intersection  be  the 
Lire  e  (a-sV  +  Cy -/»)*-/,  we  have  <x -»■*-«*  +  (y -«-/})•- y* 
tWZSSmJm  obb'que  cylinder  on  this  bass,  and  thus  also 
( ,  _  „>»  I i«  .  «)• .  t»  aa  the  equation  of  th«  right  cylinder. 

If  the  lines  all  pass  through  a  given  point  (a,  b,  e\  then  the 
eoaations  of  aline  are  *-o-«(*-c),  y-»-««- «),  where  «,  $ are 
functions  of  the  variable  parameter,  or,  what  i*  the  sum  thing, 
there  exists  between  them  aa  equation  Aa,  *)-<> ;  the  elimination 


o(  the  parameter  give*,  therefore,  ~)-^  thi. 

eouAtion.  or,  what  ia  the  aunt  thing,  any  homogeneous  equation 
/r,    «  »-b  s-cl-0  or  taking  /  to  be  a  rational  and  integral 

of  the  cone  baring  the  point  fa,  b,  c)  for  its  vertex.  Taking 
*  to  be  at  tb*  origin,  the  equation  is  (*)(x,  y,  s) *-0 ;  and, 
ular,  (•)(*,  V,  *)*— 0  ia  the  equation  of  a  cone  of  the  second 


in  particular, 
order,  o 


_J  or  qoadricone,  'having  the  origin  for  its  vertex. 
34.  In  the  general  case  of  a  singly  infinite  system  of 
lines,  the  locus  is  a  ruled  surface  (or  regulut).  If  the 
system  bo  such  that  a  line  does  not  intersect  the  consecu- 
tive line,  then  the  surface  is  a  skew  surface,  or  scroll ;  but 
if  it  he  such  that  each  line  intersects  the  consecutive  line, 
i  it  is  a  developable,  ox  torse. 


Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  eqnstfocr  •!  ;  line  (depending  oa 
the  variable  parameter  .1  are  S%  ?-<  1  +  f) .  = -  -  j). 

x*   t»        y»  ■**»  ** 

then,  eliminating  t,  we  have  „»-p-l  -  J,.  or  say^  +  ^-^-l. 

the  equation  of  n  quadric  surface,  afterward*  called  the  hyperboloid 
of  one  sheet ;  this  surface  is  consequently  s  scroll.  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked that  we  hav*  upon  the  surface  a  second  singly  infinite 
series  of  lines ;  the  equations  of  a  line  of  this  second  system  (de- 
pending on  the  variable  parameter  are 

H-(-l).  ;-:-}{>♦«• 

It  is  easily  shown  that  any  line  of  the  one  system  Utorseete  every 
line  of  the  other  system. 

Considering  any  curve  (of  doable  curvature)  whatever,  the  tan- 
gent lines  of  the  curve  form  a  singly  infinite  system  of  line*,  each 
line  intersecting  the  consecutive  line  of  the  system, — that  is,  tbey 
form  a  developable,  or  torse ;  the  curve  and  torse  are  tbua  in 
separably  connected  together,  forming  s  single  geometrical  " 
A  plaue  through  three  consecutive  point*  of  the  curvo  (i 
lating  plane  of  the  curve)  contain*  two  consecutive 
is,  two  consecutive  lines  of  the  torse,  and  is  thus  a 
of  the  tors*  along  a  generating  line. 

Transformation  of  Coordinate*. 

35.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  changing  the  origin,  and  it 
is  for  brevity  assumed  that  tbe  origin  remains  unaltered. 
We  have,  then,  two  sets  of  rectangular  axes,  Ox,  Oy,  Ox, 
and  0*„  Oyv  Or,,  the  mutual  cosine-inclinations  being 
(shown  by  the  diagram— 


!  ' 

i  !  * 

y 

»  1 

*  i  i 

V  !  7' 

that  is,  a,  p,  y  are  the  cosine-inclinations  of  Ox,  to  Ox,  Oy, 
Os ;  a,  fX,  y  those  of  Oy,,  &c 

And  this  diagram  gives  also  the  linear  eTpreesionB  of  the 
coordinates  (*„  y„  «,)  or  (*,  y,  t)  of  either  set  in  Lei 
of  those  of  the  other  set ;  we  thus  have 


r,-a  b+0  y+7  *, 
yi"m'x  +  gy  +  y'*, 
t.—'x+fy  +  y'*, 


*-«^+e>i  +  «>i. 
y-flttH  +  ffy,*  **"*,, 

s— >«i+yi'i+y»i» 

which  are  obtained  by  projection,  as  above  explained. 
Each  of  these  equations  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the 
before-mentioned  equation  J> -of + /»*»  +  ■/{,  adapted  to 
the  problem  in  hand. 

But  we  have  to  consider  the  relations  between  the  nine 
coefficients.    By  what  precedes,  or  by  the  consideration 
that  we  must  have  identically  JF,  +  yl+s^-x1»  +  y.,  +  *,,, 
it  appears  that  these  satisfy  the  relations— 
a»  +*»  +>»  -1, 

«"» +«*•  +y  -l , 
sr«+sT"0+y>-o, 

aW  +$ft  +r*  -o. 
either  set  of  six  equations  being  im; 
It  follow*  that  the  squaw  of  the 

•-,  r,  v 

1*-1  ;  and  hence  that  the  determinant  itself  ia  -  ±1.  The  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  case*  i*  an  important  one :  if  the  determinant  is 
-  +1,  then  the  axe*  Or,,  Oy,,  Os,  are  such  that  they  can  by  s 
rotation  about  0  be  brought  to  coincide  with  Ox,  Oy,  Os  respect- 
ively ;  if  it  is  —  - 1,  then  they  cannot  Bat  in  the  latter  case,  by 
measuring  xvyx,  *,  in  the  opposite  directions  we  change  the  aignaof 
all  the  coefficients  snd  so  msJc«  th<-  determinant  u  be  —  +1  j  ben«* 
this  case  need  clone  be  considered,  and  it  is  accordingly  assumed 
thst  tbe  determinant  is  -  +  1.  This  bring  so,  it  is  found  that  we 
ha^further  set  of  nine  <g£*^m*£  "  f  Vj     i  that  Is,  tbe 


•»  +  aP  +■*•  s»1a 
«•  +  «*•  +r*  -1 1 

yt*y't  +y  -1  , 

ts  +  tV  +  t's'-O, 
afi  +  .-0  +  Str-Q, 

int 
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.  ..    ..f.«.    ,  . 

yn  -y  a   |  »fl  -«  £ 
7  "a  -  7«"  j  a"0  -ojj" 

fir'  -#y 

36.  It  is  important  to  ox  press  tha  nine  eoefl&cionts  in 
terms  of  three  independent  quantities.  A  solution  which, 
although  unsynynetrical,  is  very  convenient  in  Astronomy 
and  Dynamics  is  to  use  for  the  purpose  the  threo  angles 
0,  ^  r  of  fig.  19 ;  say  0  =  longitude  of  the  node ;  e>  -  in- 
clination •  and  r  -  longitude  of  xx  from  node. 


The  diagram  of 


a 

V 

S 

omt  cot  •  -  alartlaleM^ 

itaTtla* 

-•taTco»»-corrrf«flco.# 

-  da  t  *la« + cot  t  cm  t  eo*  * 

COTTilafi 

'( 

coi  £ 

Bat  a  mora  < 

the  diagram 


m 

2(A>4-,) 

l-a'-tV-e* 

!!»>*.-„) 

+(1  + *?-*.*+*>) 
ihs  Bins  coefficient!  of  transformation  are  tho  nine  functions 
of  the  diagram,  each  divided  by  1  -rA*+u*+»* ;  tho  expressions 
contain  *»  they  should  do  the  three  arbitrary  quantities  a,  *i,  » ; 
and  the  identity  a,,  +  y,1  +  *l*-x*+y,+a1  ean  bo  at  one*  verified. 
It  may  be  added  that  tho  trsasfomiation  can  be  expm>i«l  in  the 
(jiuteruiuii  fom 

where  A  denotes  the  vector  fa  +/f»+*r. 
QxodVte  Surfaces  QParaboloidt,  EUiptoid,  HyperboUrids). 

37.  It  appears  by  a  discussion  of  the  general  equation 
of  the  second  order  (a, .  .  w,  *,  1)*  -  0  that  the  proper 
quadrio  surfaces'  re  pro.-;  on  ted  by  such  iui  equation  arts  tho 
following  five  surfaces  (a  and  b  positive)  s — 

(1.)  s  —  ^+25»  dUpti0  psrsboloid. 

(2,}  s  -  hyperbolic  oarabolokL 

2a  2o 

WS+»T-?"  1'eUipe°itL 
(4.)5*^-|-  l.byperbololdofons 

(8.)  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

Or      Or  C 

*  Tho  Imnropwqusdrlc  surfaces  represented  by  the  general  equation 

of  the  Mcond  order  are  (1)  the  pair  of  piano*  or  plane-pair,  induiLiiK  ius 
a  apodal  case  the  twka  repeated  plane,  and  (2)  the  cone,  including  aa  a 
special  caae  the  cylinder.  There  is  but  one  form  of  cons ;  but  the 
cylinder  may  be  parabolic,  elliptic, 


It  is  at  once  seen  that  these  are  distinct  surfaces ;  aaul 
tho  equations  also  show  very  readily  the  w 
mode  of  generation  of  the  several  surfaces. 

In  the  elliptic  paraboloid  (ftg> 

cue 


20),  the  sections  by  the  planes 
of  a  and  ry  are  the  parabolas 


iff  4 
and  the 

'-TP 
ellipse 


common  3i  ; 


a  by  any  plane 
1-7  parallel  to  that  of  xy  la  the 


trices. 


to  Uiat  the  surface  is  generated 
by  a  variable 
directrices. 

In  tho  hyperbolic 
paraboloid  (fig.  21)  the 
section*  by  tho  plane*  of 
sr.     nro  the  parabolas 

*  -  Jr,  *-  ~t\t 
2<i  26 

ing  the  oppoeita 

0;,  (V,  and  tha  section 

by  n  pianos-?  parallel 

to  that  of  xy  ia  the 

hyperbola  Y-g-g, 

which  has  its  transverse 
axis  parallel  to  Ox  or 
Oj/  according  as  -y  is 
positive  or  negative. 
Tho  surfaco  ia  thus 
ceneratfld  by  a  variable 
hyperbola 


i  la  best  wien  from.  fig.  32,  which  represent* 
plane,  parallel  to  the  plans  of  ay,  or  mj 


oontinnons 
the  sections 
the  plane  of  zy,  sad 
the  dotted  lines  the 
sections  below  this 
plane,  Tho  form  is, 
in  fact,  that  of  a 
saddle. 

In  the  ellipsoid  (ft r. 
23)  the  sections  by  tho 
plane*  of  sx,  sy,  and 
xy  are  each  of  them  an 
ellipse,  and  the  section 
by  any  parallel  plana 
is  also  sn  ellipse, 
surface  may  bo  con- 
sidered aa  generated 
bv  an  ellipso  moving  parallel  to  Itself 

In  tha  hyperboioM  of  one  aheet  (fig.  20,  tho  sections  by  the 

planes  of  sz,  ay  are  the  hyperbola* 

having  s  common  conjugate  axis  sOrf;  tho  section  by  the  plane  of 


Fig.  23. 
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xy,  and  that  by  any  parallel 
may  be  considered  oj  gi 
to  ItMlf  along 
two   hyperbolas  m 


piwullel 
the  tw 


ism 
by  a 
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La  the  hyperboloid  of 
two  sheet*  (fig.  26),  the  nec- 
ticai  by  the  planet  of  at 
tad  ay  are  the  hyperbolas 

****** 

hiring  the 
vera*  axiseOi'j 
by  any  plane  «  ■  db  V  par- 
evU«l  to  that  of  xy,  y  being 
i«  absolute  magnitude  ><, 


***-' 


sad  the  surface,  consisting 
of  two  distinct  portions  or  sheets,  may  be 
by  a  variable  ellipse  moving 
parallel  to  itself   along  the 
hyperbolas  ss  directrices. 
The  hyperbolic  paraboloid  is 


ng-24. 


soeh  (and  it  is  easy  from  the 
figure  to  understand  how  this 
may  be.  the  ease)  that  then 
exist  upon  It  two  singly  infinite 
scries  of  right  lines.  The  some 
is  the  ease  with  the  hypcrboloid 
of  erne  sheet  (ruled  or  shew 
hyper boloid,  as  with  referent* 
to  this  property  it  is  termed). 
If  we  imagine  two  equal  and 
parallel  circular  disks,  their 
points  connected  by  strings  of 
equal  length,  so  that  these  are 
the  generating  lines  of  a  right 
circular  cylinder,  then  by  tarn* 
lag  one  of  the  aisles  about  iU 
outre  through  the  same  angle 

tiLs°lrtettV  wllfto*  e^lase" 


<  < 


Kg-  25. 


generate  ono  and  the  same  hyperbolaid,  and  will  la  regard  to  it  be  the 
two  systems  of  lines  on  the  surface,  or  say  the  two  systems  of  generat- 
ing lines  ;  and  the  general  configuration  is  the  same  when  instead 
of  circles  we  have  ellipses.   It  has  been  already  shown  analytically 

the  equation-?^  +        £  ml  is  satisfied  by  each  of  two  pain 


of  linear  relations  between  the  coordinates. 


Tangent,  Osculating  Hone,  Curvature,  eye 

88.  It  'will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  coordinates 
{*,  y,  «)  of  the  point  on  the  curve  as  given  in  term*  of  m 
6,  bo  that  dx,  dy,  dz,  dtc,  &c,  will  he  propar- 

aV  '  W'  It'  Ifi'  &C"    Bat  0ldj  *  V*1  °f  010 


analytical  formula]  will  be  given.    &  V<  C  Bro  1 
rant  coordinates. 

The  tangent  is  the  line  through  the  point  (x,  y,  s)  and 
the  consecutive  point  (x  +  dx,  y+  dy,  s+df) ;  its  equations 


a*      ay  da 
The  osculating  plane  is  the 
and  two  consecutive  points,  an 


on  u 


)4-(C-s»(shwV  s%#e)-& 


or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 
U^K<f»wS-shBiV)+(«-|r)<i 

The  normal  plane  is  the  plane  through  the  point  at 
right  angles  to  the  tangent  It  meets  the  osculating  plane 
in  a  line  called  the  principal  normal;  and  drawing  through 
the  point  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  osculating  plane, 
thm  is  called  the)  binomial    We  have  thus  at  the  point  a 


set  of  three  rectangular  axe* — the  tangent,  the  principal 
normal,  and  the  binormoL 

We  have  through  the  point  and  three  consecutive  points 
a  sphere  of  spherical  curvature,— the  centre  and  radius 
thereof  being  tho  centre,  and  radius,  of  spherical  curvature. 
The  sphere  is  met  by  the  osculating  plane  in  the  circle  of 
absolute  curvature, — the  centre  and  radius  thereof  being 
the  een  tro,  and  radius,  of  absolute  curvature.  The  centre  of 
absolute  curvature  is  also  the  intersection  of  the  principal 
normal  by  the  normal  plane  at  the  consecutive  point. 

Surfitsm;  Tangent  Lhut  and  Hone,  Curvature,  eye. 

39.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  surface  as 
gi? en  by  an  equation  f{x,  y,  r)  -  0  between  the  coordi- 
nates ;  taking  (x,  y,  t)  for  the  coordinates  of  a  given  point, 
and  {x  +  dx,  y+dy,  z  +  dz)  for  those  of  a  consecutive 
point,  the  increments  dx,  dy,  dx  satisfy  the  condition 


,  suppose  dx  t  dy, 
Only  a  part  of  the  analy- 
i,  rf,  £  aii  used  as  current 


but  the  ratio  of  two  of 
may  be  regarded  as  arbitrary, 
tical  formulm  will  be  given, 
coordinates. 

"We  have  through  the  point  a  singly  infinite  series  of 
right  lines,  each  meeting  the  surface  in  a  consecutive 
point,  or  say  having  each  of  them  two-point 
with  the  surface.    These  linos  lie  all  of  them  in  • 
which  is  the  tangent  plans ;  its  equation  is 

as  is  at  once  verified  by  observing  that  this  equation  is 
satisfied  (irrespectively  of  the  value  of  dx ;  dy)  an  y 
therein  &  a,  l—x  +  dx,  y  +  dy,  t  +  dz. 

Tho  line  through  the  point  at  right  angles  to  the 
gout  plans  is  called  the  normal ;  its  equation*  an 


In  the  series  of  tangent  lines  there  are  in  | 
(real  or  imaginary)  line*,  each  of  which  meets  the  surface 
in  a  second  consecutive  point,  or  ssy  it  has  three-point 
intersection  with  the  surface ;  these  are  called  the  chief- 
tangonts  (Haupt-tangenten).  The  Ungent-plane  cuts  the 
surface  in  a  curve,  having  at  the  point  of  contact  a  node 

chief -tangents. 

In  tho  case  of  a  quad  ric  surface  the  curve  of  intersec- 
tion, qua  curve  of  the  second  coder,  can  only  have  a  nods 
by  breaking  up  into  a  parr  of  lines;  that  is,  every  tangent- 
plane  meets  the  surface  in  a  pair  of  lines,  or  we  have  on 
the  surface  two  singly  infinite  systems  of  lines  ;  these  are 
real  for  the  hyperbolic  paraboloid  and  the  hyperboloid  of 
one  sheet ,  imaginary  in  other  cases. 

At  each  point  of  a  surface  tho  chief  tangents  determine 
two  directions ;  and  passing  along  one  of  them  to  a  con- 
secutive point,  and  thenco  (without  abrupt  change  of 
the  new  chief-tangent  to  a  consecutive 
we  have  on  the  surface  a  chief -tangent 
are,  it  is  clear,  two  singly  infinite  series 
of  such  curves.  In  the  case  of  a  quadric  surface,  the 
curves  are  tho  right  lines  on  the  surface. 

40.  If  at  tho  point  we  draw  in  the  tangent-plane  two 
lines  bisecting  the  angles  between  the  chief-tangents,  theso 
lines  (which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other)  are  called 
tho  principal  tangents.'    We  have  thus  at  each  point  of 


>  The  point  on  the  aurface  may  be  such  that  the  directions  of  the 
principal  tangents  become  arbitrary ;  the  point  la  then  an  umbilicus. 
It  la  In  the. text  assumed  that  the  point  on  the  sarfses  is  not  a. 
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the  surface  a  set  of  rectangular  axes,  the  normal  ana  the 
two  principal  tangents. 

Proceeding  from  the  point  along  a  principal  tangent 
to  a  consecutive  point  on  the  surface,  and  thence 
(without  abrupt  change  of  direction)  along  the  new 
principal  tangent  to  a  consecutive  point,  and  so  on, 
we  have  on  the  surface  a  curve  of  curvature ;  there  are, 
it  is  clear,  two  singly  infinite  series  of  such  curves, 
cutting  each  other  at  right  angles  at  each  point  of  tho 

Passing  from  the  given  point  in  an  arbitrary  direction 
to  a  consecutive  point  on  the  surface,  the  normal  at  the 
given  point  is  not  intersected  by  the  normal  at  the  con- 
secutive point;  bat  passing  to  the  consecutive  point  along 
a  curve  of  curvature  (or,  what  is  the  samo  thing,  along  a 
principal  tangent)  the  normal  at  the  given  point  is  inter- 
sected by  tho  normal  at  the  consecutivo  point;  we~  have 
thus  on  tho  normal  two  centres  of  curvature,  and  the 
distances  of  these  from  the  point  on  the  surface  are  tho 
two  principal  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surface  at  that  point; 
these  are  also  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  sections  of  tho 
.  surface  by  planes  through  the  normal  and  the  two  prin- 
cipal tangents  respectively ;  or  aay  they  are  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  normal  Bections  through  tho  two  principal 
tangents  respectively.  Take  at  the  point  the  axis  of  s  in 
tho  direction  of  the  normal,  and  those  of  x  and  y  in  the 
directions  of  tho  principal  tangents  respectively,  then,  if 
if  the  radii  of  curvature  be  a,  b  (the  signs  being  such  that 
the  coordinates  of  tho  two  centres  of  curvature  are 


*  -  a  and  s  -  b  respectively),  the  surface  has  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  point  the  form  of  the  paraboloid 
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and  the  chief-tangents  are  determined  by  the  equation 

0  =     +        Th"  two  centres  of  curvature  may  be  on 

the  same  side  of  the  point  or  on  opposite  sides ;  in  the 
former  case  a  and  b  have  the  samo  Bigu,  tho  paraboloid  is 
elliptic,  and  the  chief -tangents  are  imaginary  ;  in  the  latter 
caso  a  and  &  have  opposite  signs,  the  paraboloid  is  hyper- 
bolic, and  the  chief-tangents  are  reaL 

The  normal  sections  of  the  surface  and  the  paraboloid 
by  the  same  plane  have  the  same  radius  of  curvature ;  and 
it  thence  readily  follows  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a 
normal  section  of  the  surfaco  by  a  plane  inclined  at  us 
angle  6  to  that  of  «  is  given  by  the  equation 

1    cost  sin1* 

P — <T  +  ~T~- 

The  section  in  question  is  that  by  a  plane  through  tho 
normal  and  a  line  in  the  tangent  plane  inclined  at  an 
angle  &■  to  the  principal  tangent  along  the  axis  of  r. 
To  complete  the  theory,  consider  the  section  by  a  piano 
having  the  same  trace  upon  the  tangent  plane,  but 
inclined  to  the  normal  at  an  angle  <f> ;  then  it  is  shown 
without  difficulty  (Meonier's  theorem)  that  the  radiu* 
of  curvature  of  this  inclined  section  of  the  surface  is  — 
p  cos  <t>.  (a.  ca.) 


GEORGE  L,  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (George 
Levis,  1660-1727),  born  in  1660,  was  heir  through  his 
father  Ernest  Augustus  to  the  hereditary  lay  bishopric  of 
Oanabriick,  and  to  the  duchy  of  Calenburg,  which  formed 
ono  portion  of  tho  Hanoverian  possessions  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  whilst  he  second  the  reversion  of  the  other 
,  portion,  the  duchy  of  Celle  or  Zcll,  by  his  marriage  (1682) 
with  the  heiress,  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea.  The  marriago 
was  not  a  happy  one.  The  morals  of  German  courts  in  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  took  their  tone  from  the  splendid 
profligacy  of  Versailles.  It  bocamo  the  fashion  for  a  prince 
to  amuse  himself  with  a  mistress  or  more  frequently  with 
many  mistresses  simultaneously,  and  he  was  often  content 
that  the  mistresses  whom  he  favoured  should  be  neither 
beautiful  nor  witty.  George  Louis  followed  the  usual  course. 
Count  Kbnigsmark — a  handsome  adventurer — seized  the 
opportunity  of  paying  court  to  the  deserted  wife.  Con- 
jugal infidelity  was  held  at  llanover  to  be  a  privilege  of 
the  male  sex.  Count  Kbnigsmark  was  assassinated.  Sophia 
Dorothea  was  divorced  in  1694,  and  remained  in  seclu- 
sion till  her  death  in  1726.  When  her  descendant  in  the 
fourth  generation  attampted  in  England  to  call  his  wife 
to  account  for  sins  of  which  he  was  himself  notoriously 
guilty,  free-spoken  public  opinion  reprobated  the  offence 
in  no  measured  terms.  In  the  Germany  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury all  free  spoken  public  opinion  had  been  crushed  out 
by  the  misery  of  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  princes  were  to  arrange  their  domestic  life  accord- 
ing to  their  own  pleasure. 

The  prince's  father  did  much  to  raise  the  dignity  of  his 
family.  By  sending  help  to  the  emperor  when  he  was 
struggling  against  tho  French  and  the  Turks,  ho  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  ninth  electorate  in  1692.  His  marriage 
with  Sophia,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Elizabeth  the 
daughter  of  James  L  sf  England,  was  not  out  which  at  first 
»eomed  likely  to  confer  any  prospect  of  advancement  to  his 
family.  But  though  there  were  many  persons  whose  birth 
favc  them  better  4aims  than  she  had  to  the  English  crown, 


she  found  horeelf,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
the  next  Protestant  heir  after  Anno.  The  Act  of  Settlement 
in  1701  secured  the  inheritance  to  herself  and  her  descend' 
ants.  Being  old  and  unambitious  she  rather  jwrmitted 
herself  to  bo  burthened  with  the  honour  than  thrust  her- 
self forward  to  meet  it  Her  son  George  took  a  deeper  i»- 
terest  in  tho  matter.  In  his  youth  he  had  fought  with  deter- 
mined courage  in  the  wars  of  William  III.  Succeeding  to 
the  electorate  on  his  father's  death  in  1698,  he  had  sent 
a  welcome  reinforcement  of  Hanoverians  to  fight  under 
Marlborough  at  Blenheim.  With  prudent  persistence  he 
attached  himself  closely  to  the  Whigs  and  to  Marlborough, 
refusing  Tory  offers  of  an  independent  command,  and  receiv- 
ing in  return  for  his  fidelity  a  guarantee  by  the  Dutch  of  his 
succession  to  England  in  the  Barrier  treaty  of  1709.  In 
1714  when  Anne  was  growing  old,  and  Bolingbroke  and 
the  more  reckless  Tories  were  coquetting  with  the  son  of 
James  II.,  the  Whigs  invited  George's  eldest  son,  who  was 
duke  of  Cambridge,  to  visit  England  in  order  to  be  on  the 
spot  in  case  of  need.  Neither  the  elector  nor  bis  mother 
approved  of  a  step  which  was  likely  to  alienate  the  queen, 
and  which  was  specially  distasteful  to  himself,  as  he  waa 
on  very  bad  terms  with  his  son.  Yet  they  did  not  set 
themselves  against  the  strong  wish  of  the  party  to  which 
they  looked  for  support,  and  it  is  possible  that  troubles 
would  have  arisen  from  any'  attempt  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  if  the  deaths,  first  of  the  electresa  (May  28)  and 
then  of  the  queen  (August  1,  1714),  had  not  laid  open 
George's  way  to  the  succession  without  further  effort  of  his 
own. 

In  some  respects  tho  position  of  the  new  king  was  not 
unlike  that  of  William  IIL  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
Both  sovereigns  were  foreigners,  with  little  knowledge  of 
English  politics  and  little  interest  in  English  legislation. 
Both  sovereigns  arrived  at  a  time  when  party  spirit  had 
been  running  high,  and  when  the  task  before  the  ruler  was 
to  still  the  waves  of  contention.  In  spite  of  the  difference 
between  an  intellectually  great  man  and  an  intellectually 
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small  one,  in  spite  too  of  |be  difference  between  the  king 
who  began  by  choosing  his  ministers  from  both  parties, 
and  the  king  wbo  persisted  in  choosing  his  ministers  from 
only  one,  the  work  of  pacification  was  accomplished  by 
George  even  more  thoroughly  than  by  William. 

George  L  was  fortunate  in  arriving  in  England  when  a 
great  military  struggle  had  come  to  an  end.  He  had  there- 
fore no  reason  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  make  great  sacrifices. 
All  that  he  wanted  was  to  secure  for  himself  and  his  family 
a  high  position  which  he  hardly  knew  how  to  occupy,  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  his  German  attendants  and  his  German  mis- 
tresses, to  get  away  as  often  as  possible  from  the  uncongenial 
islanders  whose  language  ho  was  unable  to  speak,  and  to 
use  the  strength  of  England  to  obtain  petty  advantages  for 
his  German  principality.  In  order  to  do  this  he  attached 
hirntelf  entirely  to  the  Whig  party,  though  he  refused  to 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  its  leaders.  He  gave  his 
confidence,  not  to  Somen  and  Wharton  and  Marlborough, 
but  to  Stanhope  and  Townshend,  the  statesmen  of  the 
second  rank.  At  first  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a  dangerous 
game.  The  Tories,  whom  he  rejected,  were  numerically 
superior  to  their  adversaries,  and  were  strong  in  the  support 
of  the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergy.  The 
Btreogth  of  the  Whigs  lay  in  the  towns  and  in  the  higher 
aristocracy.  Below  both  parties  lay  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
which  eared  nothing  for  politics  except  in  special  seasons  of 
excitement,  and  which  asked  only  to  be  let  alone.  In  1715 
a  Jacobite  insurrection  in  the  north,  supported  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Pretender,  the  son  of  James  IX,  in 
Scotland,  was  suppressed,  and  its  suppression  not  only 
gave  to  the  Government  a  character  of  stability,  but  dis- 
played its  adversaries  in  an  unfavourable  light  as  the  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace. 

Even  this  advantage,  however,  would  Lava  been  thrown 
away,  if  the  Whigs  in  power  had  continued  to  be  animated 
by  violent  party  spirit  What  really  happened  was  that 
the  Tory  leaders  were  excluded  from  office,  but  that  the 
principles  and  prejudices  of  the  Tories  v.  ere  admitted  to 
their  full  weight  in  tbe  policy  of  the  Government  The 
natural  result  followed.  The  leaders  to  whom  no  regard 
was  paid  continued  in  opposition.  Tho  rank  and  file  who 
Would  personally  havo  gained  nothing  by  a  party  victory 
were  conciliated  into  quiescence. 

This  mingling  of  two  policies  was  conspicuous  both  in 
the  foreign  and  the' domestic  actions  of  the  reign.  In  the 
days  of  Queen  Anne,- the  Whig  party  had  advocated  the 
continuance  of  war  with  a  view  to  the  complete  humiliation 
of  tbe  king  i»f  France,  whom  tbey  feared  as  the  protector  of 
the  Pretender,  and  in  whose  family  connexion  with  the 
kbg  of  Spain  they  saw  a  danger  for  England.  The  Tory 
party  on  the  other  hand  had  been  the*  authors  ot  tho  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  held  that  France  was  sufficiently  depressed. 
A  fortunate  concurrence  of  circumstances  enabled  George's 
ministers,  by  an  alliance  with  the  regent  of  France,  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  pursue  at  the  same  time  tho  Whig 
policy  of  separating  France  from  Spain  and  from  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender,  and  the  Tory  policy  of  the  maintenance 
of  a  good  understanding  with  their  neighbour  across  the 
Channel  The.  same  eclecticism  was  discernible  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  home  Government  The  Whigs  were  con- 
ciliated by  the  repeal  of  the  Schism  Act  and  tbe  Occasional 
Conformity  Act,  whilst  the  Tories  were  conciliated  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  Test  Act  in  all  its  vigour.  The  satis- 
faction of  the  masses  was  increased  by  the  general  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

Very  little  of  all  that  was  thus  accomplished  was  directly 
owing  to  George  L  The  policy  of  tbe  reign  is  the  policy 
of  his  ministers.  Stanhope  and  Townshend  from  17  H  to 
1717  were  mainly  occupied  with  the  defence  of  the  Hnn<>- 
leriftn  settlement  After  the  dismissal  of  the  latter  in  1717, 
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Stanhope  in  conjunction  with  Sunderland  took  up  a  more 
decided  Whig  policy.  The  Occasional  Conformity  Act  anil 
the  Schism  Act  were  repealed  in  1719.  But  the  wish  ol 
tho  liberal  Whigs  to  modify  if  not  to  repeal  the  Test  Act 
remained  unsatisfied  In  the  following  year  the  bursting 
of 'the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  the  subsequent  deaths  of 
Stanhope  in  1721  and  of  Sundirlaud  in  1722,  cleared  the 
way  for  the  accession  to  power  of  ^5ir  Egbert  Walpole,  to 
whom  and  not  to  tho  king  was  due  the  conciliatory  policy 
which  quieted  Tory  opposition  by  abstaining  from  pushing 
Whig  principles  to  their  legitimate  consequences. 

Nevertheless  something  of  the  honour  due  to  Walpole 
must  be  reckoned  to  the  kiug's  credit  It  is  evident  that 
at  his  accession  his  decisions  were  by  no  means  unimport- 
ant. The  royal  authority  was  still  able  within  certain 
limits  to  make  its  own  terms.  This  support  was  so  neces- 
sary to  the  Whigs  that  they  made  no  resistance  when  he 
throw  aside  their  leaders  on  his  arrival  in  England.  When 
by  bis  personal  intervention  he  dismissed  Townshend  and 
appointed  Sunderland,  he  had  no  such  social  and  parliament- 
ary combination  to  fear  as  that  which  almost  mastered  his 
great-grandson  in  his  struggle  for  power.  If  such  a  com- 
bination arose  before  the  end  of  his  nsigo  it  was  owing 
more  to  his  omitting  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  station  than 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  As  he  could  talk  no 
English,  and  his  ministers  could  talk  no  German,  he 
absented  himself  from  tho  meetings  of  the  cabinet, 
and  his  frequent  absences  from  England  and  his  want  of 
interest  in  English  politics  strengthened  the  cabinet  in  its 
tendency  to  assert  an  independent  position.  Walpole  at 
hut  by  his 'skill  in  the  managemont  of  parliament  rose  as 
a  subject  into  the  almost  royal  position  denoted  by  the 
name  of  prime  minister.  In  connexion  with  Walpole  the 
force  of  wealth  and  station  established  the  Whig  aristocracy 
in  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  it  was  afterwards  difficult 
to  dislodge  them.  Yet,  though  George  had  allowed  the 
power  which  bad  been  exercised  by  William  and  Anne  to 
slip  through  his  hands,  it  was  understood  to  the  List  that 
if  he  chose  to  exert  himself  he  might  ceaso  to  be  a  mer» 
cipbor  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  As  late  as  in  1727 
Bulingbroko  gained  over  one  of  tho  king's  mistresses,  tbe 
duchess  of  Kendal ;  and  though  her  support  of  the  fallen 
Jacobite  took  no  effect,  Walpole  was  not  without  fear  that 
her  reiterated  entreaties  would  lead  to  his  dismissal.  Tbe 
king's  death  in  a  carriage  on  his  way  to  Hanover,  in  tbe 
night  between  10th  and  11th  June  in  the  aaroe  year,  put 
an  end  to  these  apprehensions. 

His  only  children  were  his  successor  George  II.,  and 
Sophia  Dorothea  (1687-1757),  who  married  in  1706  Fre- 
derick William,  crown  prince  (afterwards  king)  of  Prussia. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Frederick  the  Great     (a.  B.  o.) 

GEORGE  IL  (Gtorgc  Auputvt,  1683-1760),  tho  only 
son  of  George  L,  was  bora  in  1683.  In  1705  he 
married  Wilhelmine  Caroline  of  Anspach.  In  1706  he 
was  created  carl  of  Cambridge.  In  1708  he  fought 
bravely  at  Oadonarde.  At  his  father's  accession  to  the 
English  throne  ho  was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  was 
already  on  bad  terms  with  his  father.  Tbe  position  of 
an  Ueir-apparent  is  in  no  case  an  easy  one  to  fill  with 
dignity,  and  the  ill  treatment  of  the  prince's  mcther  by  bis 
father  was  not  likely  to  strengthen  in  him  a  reverence  for 
paternal  authority. .  It  was  most  unwillingly  that,  on  bis 
first  journey  to  Hanover  in  1716,  George  I.  appointed  tbe 
prince  of  Wales  guardian  of  the  realm  during  his  absence. 
In  1717  the  existing  ill  feeling  ripened  into  an  open  breach. 
At  the  baptism  of  one  of  his  children,  the  prince  selected 
one  godfather  whilst  the  king  persisted  in  selecting  another. 
The  young  man  spoke  angrily,  was  ordered  into  arrest, 
and  was  subsequently  commanded  to  leave  St  James's,  and 
to  be  excluded  from  all  court  ceremonies.    The  prince  took 
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op  Ma  reaidcaco  at  Leicester  House,  and  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  support  the  oppositi.a  against  his  father's 
ministers. 

When  therefore  George  I.  died  in  1727,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  Walpole  would  be  at  once  dismissed.  The 
Ant  directum  of  the  new  king  was  that  Sir  Spencer 
Gompton  would  draw  up  the  speech  in  which  he  was  to 
announce  to  the  Privy  Council  hu  accession.  Oompton,  not 
knowing  bow  to  let  about  his  task,  applied  to  Walpole  for 
aid.  The  queen  took  advantage  of  this  evidence  of 
incapacity,  advocated  Walpole'a  cause  with  her  husband, 
and  procured  his  continuance  in  offica  This  carious  scene 
was  indicative  of  tka  course  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  new 
sovereign.  His  own  mind  was  incapable  of  rising  above 
tho  merest  detail*  of  business.  He  made  war  in  the  spirit 
of  a  drill-sergeant,  and  he  economized  his  income  with  the 
minute  regularity  of  a  clerk.  A  blunder  of  a  master  of  the 
ceremonies  in  marshalling  the  attendants  on  a  levee  put 
Mm  out  of  temper.  He  took  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
•canting  his  money  piece  by  piece, 


and  he  never  forgot 


data  He  was  above  all  things  methodical  and  regulir. 
M  He  seems,"  aaid  one  who  knew  him  woll,  "  to  think  bis 
having  done  a  thiug  to-day  an  unanswerable  reason  for  his 

doing  it  to-morrow.". 

Moat  mem  so  nttorly  immersed  in  details  would  be  very 
impracticable  to  deal  with.  They  would  obstinately  refuse 
to  listen  to  a  wisdom  and  prudence  which  meant  nothing  in 
their  ears,  and  which  brought  home  to  them  a  sense  of  their 
own  inferiority.  It  was  the  happy  poeul  iarity  of  George  II. 
that  he  was  exempt  from  this  failing.  He  seemed  to  have 
an  instinctive  understanding  that  such  and  such  persons 
wore  either  wiser  or  even  stronger  than  himself,  and  wben 
be  had  once  discovered  that,  ho  gave  way  with  scarcely  a 
struggle.  Thus  it  was  that,  though  in  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  as  loose  a  liver  as  his  father  had  been,  he  allowed 
himself  to  bo  gnidod  by  tho  wise  but  unobtrusive  counsels 
of  his  wife  until  her  death  in  1737,  and  that  when  once 
lie  had  recognized  Walpcle'a  superiority  be  allowed  himself 
to  be  guided  by  the  political  sagacity  of  the  great  minister. 
It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  such  a  temper 
upon  the  development  of  the  constitution.  The  apathy  ot 
the  nation  in  all  but  the  most  exciting  political  questions, 
fostored  by  the  calculated  conservatism  of  Walpole,  had 
thrown  power  into  the  hands  of  the  great  landowners. 
They  maintained  their  authority  by  supporting  a  minister 
who  was  ready  to  make  use  of  corruption,  wherever  corrup- 
tion was  likely  to  be  useful,  and  who  could  veil  over  the 
bascmess  oi  tho  means  which  ho  employed  by  hU  talents  in 
debiteandin  finance.  To  shake  off  a  combination  so  strong 
would  not  havo  been  easy.  George  IL  submitted  to  it  with- 
out a  struggle. 

So  strong  indeed  had  the  Whig  aristocracy  grown  that 
it  began  to  lose  its  cohesion.  Walpole  was  determined  to 
monopolize  power,  and  he  dismissed  from  office  all  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  htm  An  Opposition  formidable  in  talents 
was  gradually  formed.  In  its  composite  raultB  wero  to  be 
found  Tories  and  discontented  Whigs,  discarded  official  hacks 
who  were  hungry  for  the  emoluments  of  office,  and  youthfnl 
purists  who  fancied  that  if  Walpole  wero  removed,  bribes 
and  pensions  would  cease  to  be  attractive  to  a  corrupt 
generation,  Behind  them  was  Bolingbroke,  excluded  from 
parliament  but  suggesting  every  party  move.  In  1737  the 
opposition  acquired  the  support  of  Frederick  prince  of 
Wales.  The  young  man,  weak  and  headstrong,  rebelled 
lgiiast  the  strict  discipline  exacted  by  his  father.  His 
marriage  in  1736  to  Augusta  of  Saxony  brought  on  an  open 
4 Barrel.  In  1737  just  as  tho  princess  of  Wales  was  about 
to  give  birth  to  bar  first  child,  she  was  hurried  away  by  her 
liusbaud  from  Hampton  Court  to  St  James's  Palace  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  her  life,  simply  in  order  that  the  prince 


might  show  his  spite  to  his  father  who  had  provided  alt 
necessary  attendance  at  tho  former  place.  George  ordeeed 
his  eon  to  quit  St  James's,  and  to  absent  himself,  from 
court.  Frederick  in  disgrace  gave  the  support  of  Ms 
name,  and  he  had  nothuig  else  to  give,  to  the  Opposi- 
tion. Later  in  the  year  1737,  on  November  10,  Queen 
Caroline  died.  In  1742  Walpole,  weighed  down  by  the 
unpopularity  both  of  Ms  reluctance  to  engage  in  a#vrar 
with  Spain  and  of  his  supposed  remissness  in  conducting 
the  operations  of  that  war,  was  driven  from  office.  Hh 
successors  formed  a  composite  ministry  in  which  Walpole « 
old  colleagues  and  Walpole'a  old  opponents  were  alike  to 
be  found. 

The  years  which  followed  scttlea  conclnsively,  at  least 
for  this  reign,  the  constitattonal  question  of  the  power 
of  appointing  ministers.  The  war  between  Spain  and 
England  had  broken  ont  in  1739.  In  1741  the  death  of 
the.  emperor  Charles  VI.  brought  on  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  The  position  of  George  IL  as  a 
Hanoverian  prince  drew  him  to  the  sido  of  Maria 
Theresa  through  jealousy  of  the  rising  Prussian  monarchy. 
Jealousy  of  France  led  England  in  the  same  direction,  and 
in  1741  a  subsidy  of  £300,000  was  voted  to  Maria  Theresa. 
The  king  himself  went  to  Germany  and  attempted  to  carry 
on  the  war  according  to  his  own  notions.  Those  notions 
led  him  to  regard  the  safety  of  Hanover  aa  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  wishes  of  England.  Finding  that  a 
French  army  was  about  to  march  upon  his  German  states, 
he  concluded  with  France  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  a  year 
without  consulting  a  single  English  minister.  In  England 
the  news  was  received  with  feelings  of  disgust  The 
expenditure  of  English  money  and  troops  was  to  be  thrown 
uselessly  away  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  Hanover  was  in 
the  slightest  danger.  In  1742  Walpole  was  no  longer  in 
office.  Lord  Wilmington,  the  nominal  bead  of  the  ministry, 
was  a  mere  cipher.  The  ablest  and  most  energetic  of  Ms 
colleagues,  Lord  Carteret,  attached  Mmself  specially  to  the 
king,  and  sought  to  maintain  himself  in  power  by  Ids 
special  favour  and  by  brilliant  achievements  in  diplomacy. 

In  pan  at  least  by  Carteret's  mediation  the  peace  of 
Breslau  was  signed,  by  wMch  Maria  Theresa  ceded  Silesia 
to  Frederick  (July  28,  1742).  Thus  relieved  on  her 
northern  frontier,  she  struck  out  vigorously  towards  the 
west  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  her  troops.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  -1743  one  French  army  was  driven  across  the 


On  June  27th  another  French  army  was  de- 
person  at  DeUingcn.  Victory 


Rhine. 

feated  by  George  II.  in 

brought  elation  to  Maria  Theresa.  Her  war  of  de- 
fence was  turned  into  a  war  of  vengeance.  Bavaria  was 
to  be  annexed.  The  French  frontier  was  to  bo  driven 
back.  George  II.  and  Carteret  after  some  hesitation  placed 
tliemselves  on  her  >ide.  Of  the  public  opinion  of_  Use 
political  classes  in  England  they  took  no  thought 
verian  troops  were  indeed  to  bo  employed  in  the  i 
they  were  to  be  taken  into  British  pay.  Collisions  bets 
British  and  Hanoverian  officers  were  frequent  A  storm 
arose  against  the  preference  shown  to  Hanoverian  interest*. 
After  a  brief  struggle  Carteret,  having  become  Losd 
Granville  by  bis  mother's  death,  was  driven  from  office  in 
November  1744. 

Henry  Pelham,  who  had  become  prime  minister  in  tho 
preceding  year,  thus  saw  himself  established  in  power.  By 
the  acceptance  of  this  ministry,  the  king  acknowledged  that 
the  function  of  choosing  a  ministry  and  directing  a  policy 
had  passed  from  his  hands.  In  1745  indeed  he  recalled 
Granville,  but  a  few  days  were  sufficient  to  convince  Mm 
of  the  futility  of  Ms  attempt,  and  the  effort  to  exclude  Pft' 
at  a  later  time  proved  equally  fruitless.  • 

Important  as  were  tho  events  of  the  remainder  of  the 
reign,  therefore,  they  can  hardly  be  grouped  round  thei 
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of  George  1L  The  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  the  young 
Pretender  in  1745,  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  the 
groat  war  ministry  of  Pitt  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  did  not 
receive  their  impulse  from  him.  He  had  indeed  dono  his 
beat  to  exclude  Pitt  from  office.  He  disliked  him  on 
Locouut  of  his  opposition  in  former  years  to  the  sacri6ces 
demanded  by  the  Hanoverian  connexion.  When  in  1756 
Pitt  became  secretary  of  state  in  the  Devonshire  adminis- 
tration, the  King  bore  the  yoke  with  difficulty.  Early  in 
the  next  year  he  complained  of  Pitta  long  speeches  as 
being  above  his  comprehension,  and  .on  April  5,  1757,  he 
dismissed  him,  only  to  take  him  back  shortly  after,  when 
Pitt,  coalescing  with  Newcastle,  became  master  of  the 
situation.  Before  Pitt's  dismissal  George  IL  had  for  once 
an  opportunity  of  placing  himself  on  the  popular  side, 
though,  as  was  the  case  of  his  grandson  during  the  American 
war,  it  was  when  the  popular  side  happened  to  be  in  the 
wrong.  In  the  true  spirit  of  a  martinet,  he  wished  to  see 
Admiral  Byng  executed.  Pitt  urged  the  wish  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  have  him  pardoned.  "  Sir,"  replied 
the  king,  "you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  .the  sense  of 
my  subjects  in  another  place  than  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons." When  George  JL  died  in  1760,  he  left  behind 
Mm  a  settled  understanding  that  the  monarchy  was  one 
of  the  least  of  the  forces  by  which  the  policy  of  the  country 
ni  directed.  To  this  end  ho  had  contributed  much  by 
his  disregard  of  English  op  in  ion  in  1743 ;  but  it  may 
fairly  be  added  that,  but  for  his  readiness  to  give  way  to 
irresistible  adversaries,  the  straggle  might  have  been  far 
more  bitter  and  severe  than  it  was. 

Of  the  connexion  between  Hanover  and  England  in  this 
reign  two  memorials  remain  more  pleasant  to  contemplate 
than  the  records  of  parliamentary  and  ministerial  intrigues. 
With  the  support  of  George  IL,  amidst  the  derision  oii  the 
English  fashionable  world,  the  Hanoverian  Handel  produced 
m  England  those  masterpieces  which  neve  given  delight 
to  millions,  whilst  the  foundation  of  the  university  of 


opponents  in  power.  The  patronage  of  the  crown  was  to 
be  really  as  well  as  nominally  his  own ;  and  he  calculated, 
not  without  reason,  that  men  would  feel  more  flattered  in 
accepting  a  place  from  a  king  than  from  a  minister.  The 
new  Toryism  of  which  he  was  the  founder  was  no  recur- 
rence to  the  Toryism  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.  or  even  of 
Anne.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  toleration  to  be 
accorded  to  Dissenters  had  been  entirely  laid  asleep.  The 
point  at  issue  was  whether  the  crown  should  be  replaced  in 
the  position  which  George  I.  might  have  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  selecting  the  ministers  and  influenc- 
ing the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet  For  this  struggle 
George  III.  possessed  no  inconsiderable  advantages.  With 
an  inflexible  tenacity  of  purpose,  he  was  always  ready 
to  give  way  when  resistance  was  really  hopeless.  As 
the  first  English-born  sovereign  of  his  bouse,  speaking 
from  his  birth  the  language  of  his  subjects,  he  found  a  way 
to  the  hearts  of  many  who  never  regarded  bis  predecessors 
as  other  than  foreign  iotruders.  The  contrast,  too,  be- 
tween the  pure  domestic  life  which  be  led  with  his  wife 
Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitx,  whom  he  married  in 
1761,  and  the  habits  of  three  generations  of  his  house,  told 
in  his  favour  with  the  vast  majority  of  his  subjects.  Even 
his  marriage  had  been  a  sacrifice  to  duty.  Boon  after  his 
accession  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lady  Sarah  Lennox, 
and  had  been  observed  to  ride  morning  by  morning  along 
the  Kensington  Road,  from  which  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions was  to  be  seen  from  the  lawn  of  Holland  House 
makiug  hay,  or  engaged  in  some  other  ostensible  employ- 
ment Before  the  year  wu  over  Lady  Sarah  app 
one  of  the  queen's  bridesmaids,  and  she  was  J 
to  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  in  1762. 

At  first  everything  seemed  easy  to  him.  Pitt  had  i 
to  be  regarded  by  his  own  colleagues  as  a  minister  who 
would  pursue  war  at  any  price,  and  in  getting  rid  of  Pitt  in 
1761  and  in  carrying  on  the  negotiations  which  led  to  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  1762,  the  king  was  able  to  gather  round 


Gottingen  by  tho  same  king  opened  a  door  through  which  I  him  many  persons  who  would  not  be  willing  to  acquiesce 


English  political  ideas  afterwards  penetrated  into  Germany. 

George  IL  had  three  bobs, — Frederick  Louis  (1707- 
175H;  George  William  ( 1717-1718);  and  William  Augus- 
tas, duke  of  Cumberland  (1721-1765);  and  fbo  daughters, 
Anne  (1709-1759),  married  to  William,  prince  of  Orange, 
1734;  Amelia  Sophia  Eleonora  (1711-1786) ;  Elijabeto 
Caroline  (1713-1757);  Mary  (1723-1772),  married  to 
Frederick,  landgrave  of  Hesse  CasseL,  1740 ;  Louisa 
(1724-1751),  married  to  Frederick  V.,  king  of  Denmark, 
1743.  (s.  it.  o  ) 

GEORGE  HI.  (George  Willitm  Frtdtrul;  1738- 
1620),  born  4th  June  1738,  was  the  son  of  Frederick 
prince  of  Wales  and  tho  grandson  of  George  II.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  1760.  After  his  father's  death  in  1751  he  had 
been  educated  in  seclusion  from  tho  fashionable  world  under 
the  care  of  his  mother  and  of  her  favourite  counsellor  the 
esri  of  Bute.  He  had  been  taught  to  revere  the  maxims 
of  Bolingbroke's  "  Patriot  King,"  and  to*elieve  that  it  was 
his  appointed  task  in  life  to  break  the  power  of  the  Whig 
houses  resting  upon  extensive  property  and  the  influence 
of  patronage  and  corruption. 

That  power  had  already  been  gravely  shaken.  Tho 
Whigs  from  their  incompetency  were  obliged  when  the  Seven 
Tears'  War  broke  out  to  leave  its  management  in  the  hands 
of  William  Pitt  The  nation  learned  to  applaud  the  great 
war  minister  who  succeeded  where  others  had  failed,  and 
whose  immaculate  purity  put  to  shame  the  ruck  of 
burtcrers  of  votes  for  places  and  pensions.  In  some  sort 
Use  work  of  the  new  king  was  the  continuation  of  the  work 
of  Pitt  But  his  methods  were  very  different  He  did  not 
appeal  to  any  widely  spread  feeling  or  prejudico ;  uor  did 
he  disdain  the  use  of  tho  arts  which  had  maintained  his 


in  any  permanent  change  in  the  system  of  government 
With  the  signature  of  the  peace  his  real  difficulties  began. 
The  Whig  houses,  indeed,  were  divided  amongst  themselves 
by  personal  rivalries.  But  they  were  none  of  them  inclined 
to  let  power  and  the  advantages  of  power  slip  from  their 
bands  without  s  struggle.  For  some  years  a  contest  of  influ- 
ence was  carried  on  without  dignity  and  without  any 
worthy  aim.  The  king  was  not  strong  enough  to  impose- 
upon  parliament  a  ministry  of  his.  own  choice.  But  he 
gathered  round  himself  a  body  of  dependants  known  as  the 
king's  friends,  who  were  secure  of  his  favour,  and  nho  voted 
one  way  or  the  other  according  to  his  wishes.  Under  these 
circumstances  no  ministry  could  possibly  be  stable ;  and  yet 
every  ministry  was  strong  enough  to  impose  some  con- 
ditions on  tho  king.  Lord  Bute,  the  king's  first  choice, 
resigned  from  a  sense  of  his  own  incompetency  in  1763. 
George  Granville  was  in  office  till  1765 ;  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  till  1766  j  Pitt  becoming  earl  of  Chatham,  till 
illness  compelled  him  to  retire  from  the  conduct,  of  affairs 
in  1767,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  duke  of  Grafton. 
But  a  struggle  of  interests  could  gain  no  real  strength  for 
any  Government  and  the  only  chance  the  king  had  of  effect- 
ing a  permanent  change  in  the  balance  of  power  lay  in  the 
possibility  of  his  associating  himself  with  some  phase  of 
strong  national  feeling,  as  Pitt  had  associsted  himself  with 
the  war  feeling  caused  by  the  dissatisfaction  spread  by  the 
weakness  and  ineptitude  of  his  predecessors. 

Such  a  chance  was  offered  by  tha  question  of  the  right 
to  tax  America.  The  notion  that  England  was  justified  in 
throwing  on  America  part  of  the  expenses  caused  in  the  late 
war  was  popular  in  tho  country,  and  no  one  adopted  it 
pertinaciously  than  George  III.    At  the  bottom  the 
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position  which  ho  assumed  was  as  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  parliamentary  government  as  the  encroachments  of 
Charles  L  had  be«n.  But  it  was  veiled  in  the  eyes  of 
Englishmen  by  the  prominence  given  to  the  power  of  the 
British  parliament  rather  than  to  the  power  of  the  British 
king.  In  fact  the  theory  of  parliamentary  government, 
like  most  theories  after  their  truth  has  long  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  had  become  a  superstition.  Parlia- 
ments were  held  to  be  properly  vested  with  authority, 
not  because  they  adequately  represented  the  national  will, 
but  simply  because  they  were  parliaments.  There  were 
thousands  of  people  in  England  to  whom  it  never  occurred 
that  there  was  any  good  reason  why  a  British  parliament 
should  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  in  tho  London 
docks  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  levy  a  duty  on  tea  at  the 
wharves  of  Boston.  Undoubtedly  George  IIL  derived  great 
strength  from  his  honest  participation  in  this  mistake.  Con- 
tondiug  under  parliamentary  forms,  he  did  not  wound  the 
susceptibilities  of  members  of  parliament,  and  when  at  last 
in  1770  he  appointed  Lord  North— a  minister  of  his  own 
selection — prime  minister,  the  object  of  his  ambition  was 
achieved  with  the  concurrence  of  a  large  body  of  politicians 
who  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  servile  band  of  the 
king's  friends. 

As  long  as  the  struggle,  with  America  was  carried  on 
with  any  hope  of  success  they  gained  that  kind  of  support 
which  is  always  forthcoming  to  a  Government  which  shares 
in  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  its  subjects.  The  expulsion 
of  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons  in  1769,  and  the 
ref uial  of  the  House  to  accept  him  as  a  member  after  his 
re-election,  raised  a  grave  constitutional  question  in  which 
tho  king  was  wholly  in  the  wrong;  and  Wilkes  was  popular 
in  London  and  Middlesex.  But  his  ease  roused  no  national 
indignation,  and  when  in  1774  those  sharp  measures  were 
taken  with  Boston  which  led  to  the  commencement  of  the 
American  rebellion  in  1775,  the  opposition  to  the  course 
taken  by  tho  king  mado  little  way  either  in  parliament  or 
ja  the  country.  Burke  might  point  out  the  folly  and  in- 
expedience  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government.  Chatham 
might  point  out  that  the  true  spirit  of  English  government 
was  to  be  representative,  and  that  that  spirit  was  being  vio- 
lated at  home  and  abroad.  George  III.,  who  thought  that 
'  tho  first  duty  of  the  Americans  was  to  obey  himself,  had 
on  his  side  the  mass  of  unreflecting  Englishmen  who 
thought  that  the  first  duty  of  all  colonists  was  to  be  useful 
and  submissive  to  the  mothef-country.  The  natural  dis- 
like of  every  country  engaged  in  war  to  see  itself  defeated 
was  on  his  side,  and  when  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  surrender 
at  Saratoga  arrived  in  1777,  subscriptions  of  money  to  raise 
new  regiments  poured  freely  in. 

In  March  1778  the  French  ambassador  in  London 
announced  that  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  had 
been  concluded  betwoen  France  and  the  new  United  States 
of  America.  Lord  North  was  anxious  to  resign  power  into 
stronger  hands,  and  begged  the  king  to  receive  Chatham  as 
his  prime  minister.  The  king  would  not  hear  of  it  He 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  "  that  perfidious  man  "  unless 
he  would  humble  himself  to  enter  the  ministry  as  North's 
subordinate.  Chatham  naturally  refused  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  bis  death  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  relieved 
the  king  of  the  danger  of  being  again  overruled  by  too 
overbearing  a  minister.  England  was  now  at  war  with 
France,  and  in  1770  she  was  also  at  war  with  Spain. 

George  III.  was  still  able  to  control  the  disposition  of 
office.  He  could  not  control  the  course  of  events.  His 
very  ministers  gave  up  the  struggle  as  hopeless  long  before 
he  would  acknowledge  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Before 
the  end  of  1779,  two  of  the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet, 
Lords  Gower  and  Weymouth,  resigned  rather  than  bear  the 
responsibility  of  so  ruinous  an  enterprise,  as  the  attempt  to 


I  overpower  America  and  France  together.  *  Lord  North 
retained  office,  but  be  acknowledged  to  the  king  that  his 
own  opinion  wa»  precisely  the  samo  as  that  of  his  late 
colleagues. 

The  year  17b*0  saw  an  agitation  rising  in  the  country  for 
economical  reform,  an  agitation  very  closely  though  in- 
directly connected  with  the  war  policy  of  the  king.  The 
public  meetings  held  in  the  country  on  this  subject  have  no 
unimportant  place  in  the  development  of  the  constitution. 
Since  the  presentation  of  the  Kentish  Petition  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  there  had  been  from  time  to  time  uphcar- 
ingsof  popular  feeling  against  the  doings  of  the  legislature, 
which  kept  up  the  tradition  that  parliament  existed  in 
order  to  represent  the  nation.  But  these  upheavings  had 
oil  been  so  associated  with  ignorance  and  violence  as  t» 
make  it  very  difficult  for  men  of  sense'  to  look  with 
displeasure  upon  the  existing  emancipation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  from  popular  control.  The  Sacheverel  riots, 
the  violent  attacks  upon  the  Excise  Bill,  the  no  less 
violent  advocacy  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  declamations 
of  the  supporters  of  Wilkes  at  a  more  recent  time,  and 
even  in  this  very  year  tho  Gordon  riot*,  were  not  likely 
to  make  thoughtful  men  anxious  to  place  real  power 
in  the  bauds  of  the  classes  from  whom  such  exhibi- 
tions of  folly  proceeded.  But  the  movement  for  econo- 
mical reform  was  of  a  very  different  kind  It  was  carried 
on  soberly  in  manner,  and  with  a  definite  practical  object 
It  asked  for  no  more  than  the  king  ought  to  have  been 
willing  to  concede.  It  attacked  useless  expenditure  upon 
sinecures  and  unnecessary  offices  in  the  household,  the  only 
use  of  which  wot  to  spread  abroad  corruption  amongst  the 
upper  classes.  George  HI.  could  not  bear  to  be  interfered 
with  at  all,  or  to  surrender  any  clement  of  power  which 
had  served  1dm  in  his  long  struggle  with  the  Whigs.  He 
held  out  for  more  than  another  year.  The  news  of  the 
capitulation  of  York  Town  reached  London  on  November 
25,  1781.   On  March  20,  1762,  Lord  North  resigned. 

George  III.  accepted  the  consequences  of  defeat  He 
called  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  to  office  at  the  head  of 
a  ministry  composed  of  pure  Whigs  and  of  the  disciples  of  . 
the  late  earl  of  Chatham,  and  he  authorized  the  new 
ministry  to  open  negotiations  for  peace.  Their  hands  were 
greatly  strengthened  by  Rodney's  victory  over  the  French 
fleet,  and  tho  failure  of  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
attack  upon  Gibraltar;  and  before  the  end  of  1782  a  pro- 
visional treaty  was  signed  with  America,  preliminaries  of 
peace  with  Fronceand  Spain  being  signed  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  On  September  3, 1783,  tho  definitive  treaties  with 
the  three  countries  were  simultaneously  concluded  "  Sir," 
said  the  king  to  Mr  Adams  the  first  minister  of  the  United 
States  of  America  accredited  to  him,  "  I  wish  you  to 
believe,  and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America,  that  I 
have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but  what  I  thought 
myself  indispensably  bound  to  do  by  the  duty  which  I  owed 
to  my  people.  I  will  be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the 
last  to  consent  to  the  reparation  ;  but  the  separation  having 
been  made  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always 
said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet  the 
friendship  of  tho  United  States  as  an  independent  power." 

Long  before  the  signature  of  the  treaties  Rockingham 
died  (July  1,  1782).  The  king  choso  Lord  Sbelburne, 
the  head  of  the  Chatham  section  of  the  Government,  te 
be  prime  minister.  Fox  and  the  followers  of  Rocking- 
ham refused  to  serve  except  under  the  duke  of  Portland,  a 
minister  of  their  own  selection,  and  resigned  office.  The 
old  constitutional  straggle- of  the  reign  was  now  to  bo 
f  ought  out  once  more.  Fox,  too  weak  to  obtain  a  majority 
alone,  coalesced  with  Lord  North,  and  defeated  Shelburno 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  17,  1783.  On 
April  2  the  coalition  took  office,  with  Portland  as  nominal 
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t     prime  minister,  and  Fox  and  North  the  secretaries  of  state 
as  its  real  heads. 

This  attempt  to  impose  npon  him  a  ministry  which  he 
disliked  made  the  king  very  aogry.  But  the  new  cabinet 
liad  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
ouly  chance  of  resisting  it  lay  in  an  appeal  to  the  country 
against  the  House  of  Commons.  Such  an  appeal  was  not 
likely  to  be  responded  to  unless  the  ministers  discredited 
themselves  with  the  nation.  George  IIL  therefore  waited 
his  time.  Though  a  coalition  between  men  bitterly  opposed 
to  one  another  in  all  political  principles  and  drawn  together 
by  nothing  bat  love  of  office  was  in  itself  discreditable,  it 
needed  some  more  positive  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  arouse 
the  constituencies,  which  were  by  no  means  so  ready  to  in- 
terfere in  political  disputes  at  that  tirao  as  they  are  now. 
Such  dissatisfaction  was  given  by  the  India  Bill,  drawn  up 
by  Burke.  As  soon  as  it  had  passed  through  the  Commons 
the  king  hastonod  to  procure  its  rejection  in  the  House 
of  Lords  by  his  personal  intervention  with  the  Peers.  He 
authorized  Lord  Temple  to  declare  in  his  name  that  ho 
would  count  any  peer  who  voted  for  the  Bill  as  his  enemy. 
On  December  17,  1783,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out.  The 
next  day  ministers  were  dismissed.  William  Pitt  became 
prime  minister.  After  some  weeks'  stgnggle  with  a  con- 
stantly decreasing  majority  in  the  Commons,  the  king  dis- 
solved parliament  on  March  25,  1784.  The  country 
rallied  round  the  crown  and  the  young  minister,  and  Pitt 
was  firmly  established  in  office. 

Since  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  Mr  Orde  in  Lord 
E.  Fitzmaurica's  Lift  of  Skelbume  (iii.  393)  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  Pitt  not  only  took  advantage  of 
the  king's  intervention  in  the  Lords,  but  was  cognizant  of 
the  intrigue  before  it  was  actually  carried  out.  It  was 
upon  him,  too,  that  the  weight  of  reconciling  the  country  to 
an  administration  formed  under  such  circumstances  lay. 
How  he  acquitted  himself  under  the  task,  what  were  his 
great  rehievctneots,  and  what  his  still  greater  unaccom- 
plished projects  abould  be  told  in  connexion  with  his  name 
rather  than  with  that  of  the  king.  The  general  result,  so 
far  as  Oeorge  IIL  was  concerned,  was  that  to  all  outward 
appearance  he  had  won  the  great  battle  of  his  life.  It  was 
he  who  was  to  appoint  the  prime  ministor,  not  any  clique 
resting  on  a  parliamentary  support.  But  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  victory  was  won  were  such  as  to  place  the 
constitution  in  a  position  very  different  from  that  in  which 
it  would  have  been  if  the  victory  had  been  gained  earlier 
m  the  reign.  Intrigue  there  was  indeed  in  1783  and  1784 
as  there  had  been  twenty  years  before.  Pari  iamentary  sup- 
port was  conciliated  by  Pitt  by  the  grant  of  royal  favours 
as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Bate.  The  actual  blow  was 
struck  by  a  most  questionable  message  to  individual  peers. 
But  the  main  result  of  the  whole  political  situation  was  that 
George  III.  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  disentangling  the 
reality  of  parliamentary  government  from  its  accidents. 
His  ministry  finally  stood  because  it  had  appealed  to  the 
eonstituenci  ss  against  their  representatives.  At  the  present 
day  it  has  properly  become  a  constitutional  axiom  that  no 
such  appeal  should  be  made  by  the  crown  itself.  But  it 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  one  but  tho  king 
was  at  that  time  capable  of  making  the  appeal.  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  the  leader  of  the  ministry  expelled  by  the  coalition, 
was  unpopular  in  tho  country,  and  tho  younger.  Pitt  had 
not  had  time  to  mako  his  great  abilities  known  beyond  a 
limited  circle.  The  real  question  for  the  constitutional 
historian  to  settle  is  not  whether  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances a  king  is  the  proper  person  to  place  himself  really 
a?  well  as  nominally  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  but 
whether  nnder  the  special  circumstances  which  existed  in 
1783  it  was  not  better  that  tho  king  shoutd  call  upon  the 
people  to  support  him,  thsn  that  government  should  be  left 


in  the  hands  of  men  who  rested  their  power  on  close 
boroughs  and  the  dispensation  of  pat  ronsgo,  without  looking 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  support. 

Of  the  glories  of  Pitt's  ministry  this  is  not  the  place  to 
write.  That  the  king  gained  credit  by  them  far  beyond 
his  own  deserts  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  that  his  own  example  of  domestic 
propriety  did  much  to  strengthen  the  position  of  his 
minister.  It  is  true  that  that  life  was  unsufferably  dull. 
No  gleams  of  literary  or  artistic  taste  lightened  it  up.  The 
dependants  of  the  court  became  inured  to  dull  routine  un- 
chequered  by  loving  sympathy.  The  sons  of  tho  house- 
hold were  driven  by  the  sheer  weariness  of  such  au 
existence  into  the  coarsest  profligacy.  But  all  this  was 
not  visible  from  a  distance.  The  tide  of  moral  end 
religious  improvement  which  hod  set  in  in  England  since 
the  days  of  Wesley  brought  popularity  to  a  king  who  was 
faithful  to  his  wife,  in  the  same  way  that  the  tide  of  manu- 
facturing industry  and  scientific  progress  brought  popu- 
larity to  the  minister  who  in  some  measure  translated  into 
practice  the  principles  of  the  Wealth  of  Nation*. 

Nor  were  there  wanting  subjects  of  importance  beyond 
the  circle  of  politics  in  which  George  IIL  showed  a  lively 
interest  The  voyages  of  discovery  which  made  known  so 
large  a  port  of  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
received  from  him  a  warm  support.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  its  finances  were  strengthened  by 
liberal  grants  from  the  privy  purse.  His  favourite  pur- 
suit, however,  was  farming.  When  Arthur  Young  was 
issuing  his  Annah  of  AffrievUure,  he  was  snpplied  with 
information  by  the  king,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Mr 
Ralph  Robinson,  relating  to  a  farm  at  Petersham. 

The  life  of  the  king  was  suddenly  clouded  over.  Early 
in  his  reign,  in  1765,  he  had  been  out  of  health,  and  it  U 
now  known— what  was  studiously  concealed  at  the  time- 
that  symptom}  of  mental  aberration  were  even  then  to  be 
perceived.  In  October  1 788  he  was  again  out  of  health,  and 
in  tho  beginning  of  the  following  rooctk  his  insanity  was 
beyond  a  doubt.  Whilst  Pitt  and  Fox  were  contending  in 
the  House  of  Commons  over  tbo  terms  on  which  the 
regency  should  be  committed  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
king  was  a  helpless  victim  to  the  ignorance  of  physicians 
and  the  brutalities  of  his  servants.  At  last  Dr  Willis,  who 
had  made  himself  a  name  by  prescribing  gcutleness  instead 
of  rigour  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  was  called  in 
Under  bis  more  humane  management  tho  king  rapidly  re- 
covered. Before  the  end  of  February  1789  he  was  able  t*> 
write  to  Pitt  thanking  him  for  his  warm  support  of  his 
interests  during  his  illness.  On  April  23.  he  went  in 
person  to  St  Paul's  to  return  thanks  fur  his  recovery. 

The  popular  enthusiasm  which  bunt  forth  around  St 
Paul's  was  but  a  foretaste  of  a  popularity  far  more  univer- 
sal The  French  Revolution  frightened  the  great  Whig  land- 
owners till  they  made  their  peace  with  the  king.  Thoso  who 
thought  that  the  true  basis  of  government  was  aristocratical 
were  now  of  one  mind  with  thoso  who  thought  that  the  true 
basis  of  government  was  monarchical ;  and  these  two  classes 
were  joined  by  a  far  larger  multitude  which  had  no  political 
ideas  whatever,  but  which  had  a  moral  horror  of  the  guillo 
.  tine.  As  Elizabeth  bad  once  been  the  symbol  of  resistance 
I  to  Spain,  Georgo  was  now  tho  symbol  of  resistance 
|  to  France.  Ho  was  not,  however,  more  than  tho  symbol. 
Ho  allowed  Pitt  to  levy  taxes  and  incur  debt,  to  launch 
armies  to  defeat,  and  to  prosyento  the  English  imitators  of 
French  revolutionary  courses.  At  last,  however,  after  tho 
Union  with  Ireland  was  accomplished,  he  learned  that 
Pitt  was  planning  a  scheme  to  relievo  tho  Catholic*  from 
the  disabilities  uuder  which  they  laboured.  The  plan  was 
revealed  to  him  by  the  chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough,  n 
selfish  and  intriguing  politician  w  ho  h  id  served  all  parties 
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to  corn,  end  who  sought  to  forward  his  own  interest*  by 
falling  in  with  the  king's  prejudice*.  George  III.  at  once 
tjok  np  the  position  from  which  he  never  swerved.  He 
declared  that  to  grant  concessions  to  the  Catholics  involved 
a  breach  of  his  coronation  oath.  All  thinking  men  of  a 
later  generation  are  of  opinion  that  the  objection  was  un- 
tenable. But  no  one  has  aver  doubted  that  tho  king  was 
absolutely  convinced  of  the  serious  nature  of  the  objection,  or 
that  he  believed  tho  measure  itself  to  be  beyond  measure  in- 
jurious to  church  and  state.  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  he  had  the  English  people  behind  him.  Both  in  his 
peace  ministry  and  in  his  war  ministry  Pitt  had  taken  his 
stand  on  royal  favour  and  on  popular  support.  Both  failed 
him  alike  now,  and  he  resigned  office  at  one*.  The  shock 
to  tho  king's  mind  was  so  great  that  it  brought  on  a  fresh 
attack  of  insanity.  This  tuna,  however,  the  recovery  was 
rapid..  On  March  14,  1801,  Pitf  a  resignation  was  formally 
accepted,  and  the  late  speaker,  Mr  Addington,  was  installed 
in  office  as  prime  minister. 

The  king  was  well  pleased  with  the  change.  He  was 
never  capable  of  appreciating  high  merit  in  any  one;  end 
he  was  unable  to  perceive  that  the  question  on  which  Pitt 
had  resigned  was  more  than  an  improper  question,  with 
which  he  ought  never  to  have  meddled,  "Tell  him,"  he 
said,  in  directing  his  physician  to  Inform  Pitt  of  his  restora- 
tion  to  health,  *  I  am  now  quite  well,  quite  recovered 
from  my  illness;  but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who 
has  been  the  cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all '(" 
Addington  was  a  minister  after  his  own  mind.  Thoroughly 
honest  and  respectable,  with  about  the  name  share  of  abili- 
ties as  was  possessed  by  the  king  himself,  he  was  certainly 
not  likely  to  startle  the  world  by  any  flights  of  genius. 
Bat  for  one  circumstance  Addington's  ministry  wonld  have 
lasted  long. '  So  strong  was  the  reaction  against  the  Revolu- 
tion that  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  aim  cot  as  suspicious  of 
genius  at  the  king  himself.  Not  only  waa  there  no  outcry 
for  legislative  reforms,  but  the  very  idea  of  reform  was  un- 
popular. The  country  gentlemen  were  predonununt  in 
parliament,  and  the  country  gentlemen  as  a  body  looked 
upon  Addington  with  respect  and  affection.  Such  a  minister 
was  therefore  admirably  anited  to  preside  over  affaire  at 
home  in  the  existing  state  of  opinion.  Bat  those  who  were 
content  with  inaction  at  home  would  sot  be  content  with 
inaction  abroad.    In  time  of  peace  Addington  would  have 

admirers  could  not  say  that  he  was  the  man  to  direct  armies 
in  the  most  terrible  struggle  which  had  ever  been  conducted 
by  an  English  Government. 

For  tho  moment  this  difficulty  waa  not  felt  -  Oh  October 
1, 1801,  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  Eng- 
land and  Franca,  to  be  converted  i  o  the  definitive  peace 
of  Amiens  on  March  27,  1802.  The  ruler  of  France  was 
now  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  few  persons  in  England  bet 
lieved  that  he  had  any  real  purpose  of  bringing  his  aggres- 
sive violence  to  an  end.  "Do  you  know  what  I  call  this 
peace  1"  said  the  king;  "an  experimental  peace,  for  it  is 
nothing  else.   But  it  waa  unavoidable." 

The  king  was  right  On  May  18,  1 803,  the  declaration 
of  war  was  laid  before  parliament  The  war  vms  accepted 
by  all  classes  as  inevitable,  and  the  French  preparations  for 
an  invasion  of  England  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a  glow 
of  enthusiasm  only  equalled  by  that  felt  when  the  Armada 
threatened  our  shores.  On  October  26  the  king  reviowed 
the  London  -volunteers  in  Hyde  Park.  He  found  himself 
the  centre  of  a  great  national  movement  with  which  be 
heartily  sympathized,  and  which  heartily  sympathized  with 
him. 

-On  February  12,  1804,  the  king's  mind  was  again 
affected.  When  he  recovered,  he  found  himself  in  the 
aiidst  of  a  ministerial  crisis.    Public  feeling  allowed  but 


ono  opinion  to  prevail  in  the  country,— that  Pitt,  Ml  . 
Addington,  was  the  proper  man  to  conduct  the  administra- 
tion in  time  of  war.  Pitt  was  anxious  to  form  an  adminis- 
tration on  a  bread  basis,  including  Fox  and  all  prominent 
leaden  of  both  parties.  The  kiog  would  not  hoar  of  the 
admission  of  For.  His  dislike  of  him  was  personal  as  weU 
as  political,  as  he  knew  that  Fox  had  Lad  a  greet  share  in 
drawing  the  prince  of  Wales  into  a  Ufa  of  profligacy.  Pitt 
accepted  the  king's  terms,  and  formed  an  administration  in 
which  ho  was  the  only  man  of  real  ability.  Eminent  men 
such  as  Lord  Oronville  refused  to  join  a  ministry  from 
which  the  king  had  excluded  a  great  statesman  on  purely 
personal  grounds. 

Tho  wholo  question  was  reopened  on  Pitt's  death  on  Janu- 
ary 23,  1806.  This  time  the  king  gave  way.  The  ministry 
of  All  the  Talents,  as  it  was  called,  included  Fox  amongst 
its  members.  At  first  the  king  was  observed  to  appear 
depressed  at  tho  necessity  of  surrender.  But  Fox's  churra 
of  manner  soon  gained  upon  him.  M  Mr  Fox,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  little  thought  that  you  and  I  should  ever  meet 
acain  in  this  place;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  look  back  npon 
old  grievances,  and  you  may  rest  assured  I  never  shall  re- 
mind you  of  them."  On  September  13  Fox  died,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  king  and  the  ministry  were  openly 
in  collision.  The  ministry  proposed  a  measure  enabling 
all  subjects  of  the  crown  to  serve  in  the  army  and  navy 
in  spite  of  religious  disqualifications.  The  king  objected 
evcu  to  so  slight  a  modification  of  the  laws  against  tlie 
Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  the  ministers  consented  to 
drop  the  bill  The  king  asked  more  than  this.  He 
demanded  a  written  and  positive  engagement  that  this 
ministry  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  propose  to 
him  "any  measure  of  concession  to  the  Catholics,  or  eve* 
connected  with  the  question."  The  ministers  very  properly 
refused  to  bind  themselves  for  the  future.  They  were  con- 
sequently turned  out  of  office,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed  with  the  duke  of  Portland  aa  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  Mr  Perceval  as  its  real  leader.  The  spirit  of 
the  new  ministry  was  distinct  hostility  to  the  Catholic 
claims.  On  April  27, 1607,  a  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
announced,  and  a  majority  in  favour  of  the  king's  ministry 
was  returned  in  the  elections  which  speedily  followed. 
i  The  elections  of  1807,  like  the  elections  of  1784,  gave 
the  king  the  mastery  of  the  situation  In  other  respects 
they  were  the  counterpart  of  one  another.  In  1784  the 
country  declared,  thongh  perhaps  without  any  clear  con- 
ception of  what  it  was  doing,  for  a  wise  and  progressive 
policy.  In  1807  it  declared  for  an  unwise  and  retrogres- 
sive policy,  with  a  very  clear  understanding  of  what  it 
meant.  It  is  in  his  reliance  upon  the  prejudices  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  eonntry  that  the  constitutional  significance  of 
the  reign  of  George  III  appears.  Every  strong  Govern- 
ment derives  its  power  from  its  representative  character. 
At  a  time  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  lees -really 
representative  than  at  any  other,  a  king  was  on  the  throne 
who  represented  the  country  in  its  good  and  bad  qualities 
alike,  in  its  hatred  of  revolutionary  violence,  its  moral 
sturdiues",  its  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  its  defiance  of 
all  ideas  which  were  in  any  way  strange.  Therefore  it  was 
that  his  success  was  not  permanently  injurious  to  the  work- 
iog  of  the  constitution  as  the  success  of  Charles  T.  would 
have  been.  If  he  were  followed  by  a  king  leu  English 
than  himself,  the  strength  of  representative  power  would 
pass  into  other  hands  than  those  which  held  the  sceptre. 

The  overthrow  of  the  ministry  of  All  the  Talents  was 
the  last  political  act  of  constitutional  importance  in  which 
George  HI.  took  part  The  substitution  of  Perceval  for 
Portland  as  the  nominal  head  of  the  ministry  in  1809  was 
hot  an  event  of  any  real  significance,  and  in  1811  the  reign 
practically  came  to  an  end.   The  king's  reason  finally  broke 
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down  after  the  death  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  hii  favourite 
child.  Tho  remaiuiog  nine  years  of  his  life  were  passed  in 
insanity  and  blindness,  and  when  ha  died  on  January  29, 
1820,  in  his  eighty-second  year,  no  political  results  were 
to  bo  anticipated. 

George  1IL  had  nine  sons.  After  his  successor  came 
Frederick,  duke  of  York  and  Albany  (1763-1827); 
William  Henry,  duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  King 
William  IV..  (1765-1837) ;  Edward  Augustus,  duke'  of 
Kout  (1767-1825),  father  of  Queen  Victoria;  Ernest 
Augustus,  duke  of  Cumberland,  afterwards  king  of 
Hanover  (1771-1851);  Augustus  Frederick,  duke  of 
Sussex  (1773-1843);  Adolphus  Frederick,  duke  of  Cam- 
bridge (1774-1860);  Octavius  (1779-1783) ;  .Alfred 
(J780-1782).  He  had  also  six  daughters-Charlotte 
Augusta  (1766-1816),  married  in  1797  to  Frederick, 
king  of  Wttrtemberg;  Augusta  Sophia  (1768-1840); 
Klizabeth  (1770-1840),  married  Frederick,  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Homburg,  1818 ;  Mary  (1776-1867),  married  to 
William  Frederick,  duke  of  Gloucester,  1816;  Sophia 
(1777-1848) ;  Amelia  (1783-1810).  (s.  B.  c.) 

GEORGE  IV.  (George  Avputue  Frederick,  1762-1330), 
lived  long  enough  to  etrip  the  crown  of  the  leadership  of 
the  nation  which  his  father  had  won  (or  it  Born  on 
August  12,  1762,  he  was  noted  in  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood  for  good  looks,  for  ease  of  carriage,  and  gracious 
neas  of  manner.  He  soon  plunged  into  the  whirl  of 
sensual  excitement.  Hia  lifo  was  passed  in  tho  grossest 
profligacy.  He  was  false  as  well  as  licentious  His  word 
was  never  to  be  trusted.  Not  even  an  occasional  gleam  of 
brightness  lights  up  tho  dark  picture  of  his  career.  If  he 
now  and  then  flung  to  a  dependant  a  kindly  word  which 
oo8t  him  nothing,  no  serious  project  of  welldoing  ever 
occupied  his  thoughts.  Politics  had  no  attraction  for  him 
except  so  far  as  changei  of  Government  might  minister  to 
his  case,  or  bring  him  'money  to  bo  squandered  in  some 
now  scheme  of  folly. 

Such  a  character  was  probably  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
education.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  education  which  he  re- 
ceived in  the  strict  and  format  domestic  circle  of  his  parents 
was  only  fitted  to  repel  him  from  the  path  of  virtue.  His 
father  became  to  him  the  type  of  uninteresting  formality. 
Uo  gladly  sought  the  society  of  his  father's  Whig  oppo- 
nents, and  was  initiated  by  Fox  and  Sheridan  in  tho  vices  of 
the  fashionable  .world.  In  1783  he  naturally  supported 
the  coalition  mtnistry  which  his  father  detested,  and  the 
coalition  ministry  in  return  proposed  to  raise  his  income 
from  £50,000  to  XI 00,000.  The  king  saved  the  ministry 
from  committing  one  more  blunder  in  its  career  by  refusing 
to  sanction  the  proposition.  In  1786  the  prince's  friends 
urged  Pitt  to  increase  the  allowance,  bnt  Pitt  refused  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  All  the  world  knew  that  the  money 
would  be  frittered  away  at  the  gambling  table  or  in  some 
other  equally  disreputable  way.  Applying  to  the  king  and 
getting  a  distinct  refusal,  the  prince  sold  his  horses  and 
carriages,  shut  up  his  bouse,  and  dismissed  his  servants. 
An  it  was  well  known  that  tbwe  were  not  the  expenses 
which  had  brought  him  to  distress,  be  was  only  laughed  at 
for  his  pains.  A  lower  depth  was  soon  reached.  The 
prince  fell  in  love  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  who  had  been 
twice  a  widow  at  twenty-five.  She  was  ready  to  marry  him, 
bnt  she  would  yield  to  him  on  no  other  terms.  She  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  a  marriage  by  the  heir  of  the  crown 
with  a  Roman  Catholic  forfeited  his  succession  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement  Nor,  by  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  could  he 
legally  contract  marriage  even  with  a  Protestant  without 
Ms  father's  consent,  nnless  at  the  end  of  a  year  after  formal 
notice  had  been  given,  and  then  only  if  parliament  had  not 
expressed  its  disapprobation.  Believingtruly  that  be  could 
no  legal  marriage  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  he 


quite  ready  to  gj  through  the  form  of  marriage.  '  Mrs 
Fitzherbert,  holding  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony 
by  a  priest  of  her  church  was  of  sacramental 
was  indifferent  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedin 
marriage  took  place.  Not  bug  afterwards,  in  April  1787, 
Alderman  Newcnham  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  grant  in  relief  of  the  prince.  In  the  course  of  debate 
alluKion  was  made  to  a  marriage  which  might  bring  in 
question  tho  succession.  Fox  went  to  the  prince,  and  was 
assured  by  him  that  the  marriage  had  never  even  formally 
taken  place.  Fox,  deceived  by  his  apparent  openness, 
came  down  to  the  House  and  assured  tho  Commons  that 
the  whole  story  was  a  malicious  falsehood.  The  next  day 
a  friend  of  Fox's  opened,  his  eyes  to  the  trick  wlueh  had 
been  played  on  htm.  "I  see  by  the  papers,  Mr  Fox,"  Its 
said,  "  that  you  have  denied  the  fact  of  the  marriage  of  the 
prince  of  Wales  with  Mrs  Fitzherbert  You  hare  been 
misinformed.  I  was  present  at  that  marriage."  The 
prince  wa»»not  content  with  his  original  falsehood.  He 
threw  out  hints  to  his  friends  that  Fox  had  exceeded  his 
instructions.  Ho  led  Mrs  Fitzherbert  to  believe  that  Fox  had 
uttered  the  denial  unsuggested.  "  Only  conceive,  Maria,* 
he  said  to  her,  "  what  Fox  did  yesterday.  He  went  down 
to  the  House  and  denied  that  yoo  and  I  were  mau  and 
wife."  The  denial  however  cleared  away  for  the  moment 
one  cause  of  the  prince's  unpopularity.  With  the  consent 
of  the  Government  he  received  an  addition  of  £10,000  to 
his  income,  £161,000  to  pay  his  debts,  and  £20,000  for 
the  repairs  of  Carlton  Hou.se.  The  temporary  insanity  of 
tho  king  in  1788  again  brtmght  the  prince's  name  promi- 
nently before  the  public.  Fox  maintained  and  Pitt  denied 
^hat  the  prince  of  Wales,  as  tho  heir-aiiparent,  had  a  right 
to  assume  the  regency  independently  of  any  parliamentary 
vote.  Pitt,  with  the  support  of  both  Houses,  proposed  to 
confer  upon  him  the  regency  with  certain  restrictions.  The 
recovery  of  the  king  in  February  1789  put  an  end  to  the 
prince's  hopes.  During  the  king's  illness  he  had  been  in 
tbe  habit  of  amusing  his  companions  by  mimicry  of- his 
unfortunate  father.  The  disgust  caused  by  his  behaviour 
had  doubtless  some  part  in  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
king  was  received  when  he  went  in  state  to  St  Panl'a  to 
retura  thanks  for  his  recovery.  In  1795  the  prince  married 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  because  his  father  would  not  pay 
his  debts  on  any  other  terms.  Her  behaviour  was  light 
and  flippant,  and  lie  was  brutal  and  unloving.  The  ill* 
assorted  pair  soon  parted,  and  soon  after  the  birth  of  their 
only  child,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  they  were  formally 
With  great  unwillingness  the  House  of  Corn- 
voted  fresh  sums  of  money  to  pay  the  prince's  debts. 
In  1811  the  prince  at  last  became  regent  in  eonaequcnee 
of  his  father's  definite  insanity.  No  one  doubted  at  tint 
time  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  change  the  ministry  at  his 
pleasure.  He  bad  always  lived  in  close  connexion  with  the 
Whig  opposition,  and  he  now  empowered  Lord  Granville 
to  form  a  ministry.  There  soon  arose  differences  of  opinion 
between  them  on  tbe  answer  to  be  returned  to  the  address  of 
the  Houses,  aud  the  prince  regent  then  informed  the  prime* 
minister,  Mr  Perceval,  that  he  should  continue  the  existing 
ministry  in  office.  The  ground  alleged  by  him  for  this  de- 
sertion of  his  friends  was  the  fear  lest  his  father's  recovery 
might  bo  rendered  impossible  if  he  should  come  to  hear  of 
the  advent  of  tho  Opposition  to  power.  Lord  Wellesley'r 
resignation  in  February  1812  made  the  reconstruction  ol 
the  ministry  inevitable.  As  there  was  no  longer  any 
hope  of  the  king's  recovery,  the  former  objection  to  a  Whig 
administration  no  longer  existed.  Instead  of  taking  the 
course  of  inviting  the  Whigs  to  take  office,  he  asked  them 
to  join  the  existing  administration.  The  Whig  leaders 
however  refused  to  join,  on  the  ground  that  the  question  of 
the  Catholic  disabilities  was  too  important  to  be  shelved, 
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tod  that  their  difference  of  opinion  with  Mr  Perceval  was 
loo  glaring  to  be  ignored.  The  princo  regent  was  exces- 
sively angry,  and  continued  Perceval  in  office  till  that 
minister's  assassination  on  May  11,  when  he  waa  succeeded 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  after  a  negotiation  in  which  the  pro- 
position of  entering  the  cabinet  was  ogain  made  to  the 
Whigs  and  rejected  by  them.  In  the  military  glories  of 
the  following  years  the  prince  regent  hud  no  share.  A'hen 
the  allied  sovereigns  visited  England  in  1814,  he  played 
ifce  part  of  host  to  perfection.  So  great  was  bis  unpopu- 
larity at  home  that  hisses  were  heard  in  the  streets  as  he 
accompanied  his  guests  into  the  city.  The  disgust  which 
his  profligate  and  Insurious  life  caused  amongst  a  people 
suffering  from  almost  universal  distress  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  rapidly  increased.  In  1817  the  windows  of 
the  prince  regent's  carriage  were  broken  as  he  was  on  his 
way  to  open  parliament 

The  death  of  George  IIL  on  January  29,  1820,  gave  to 
his  son  the  title  of  king  without  in  any  way  altering  the 
position  which  lie  had  now  hold  for  nine  years.  Indirectly, 
however,  this  change  brought  out  a  manifestation  of  popular 
feeling  such  as  his  father  bad  never  been  subjected  to  oven 
in  the  early  days  of  Ids  reign,  when  mobs  were  burning 
jack  boots  and  petticoats.  The  relations  between  the  new 
king  and  his  wife  unavoidably  beeamo  iho  subject  of 
public  discussion.  In  1800  a  charge  againut  the  princess 
of  having  given  birth  to  an  illegitimate  child  had  been  con- 
clusively disproved,  and  the  old  king  had  consequently  re 
fased  to  withdraw  herdaughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  from 
her  custody.  When  in  the  regency  the  prince  was  able  to 
interfere,  and  prohibited  his  wife  from  seeing  her  daughter 
more  than  onee  a  fortnight  On  this,  in  1813,  the  princess, 
addressed  to  her  husband  a  letter  setting  forth  her  com 
plaints,  and  receiving  no  answer  published  it  in  the 
Morning  CkronieU.  The  prince  regent  than  referred  the 
letter,  together  with  all  papers  relating  to  tho  inquiry  of 
1806,  to  a  body  of  twenty-three  privy  councillors  for  an 
opinion  whether  it  waa  fit  that  the  restrictions  on  the  inter- 
course between  the  Princess  Chariot  to  and  her  mothcrshould 
continue  in  force.  All. except  two  answered  as  tho  regent 
wished  them  to  answer.  Bat  if  the  official  leaning  was 
towards  the  husband,  the  leaning  of  the  general  public  was 
towards  the  wife  of  a  man  whose  own  life  bad  not  been 
such  as  to  justify  him  in  complaining  of  her  whom  he  had 
thrust  from  him  without  a  charge  of  any  kind.  Addresses 
of  sympathy  were  sent  up  to  the  princess  from  the  city  of 
London  and  other  public  bodies.  The  discord  again  broke 
out  in  1814  In  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  princess 
from  court  during  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  In 
August  in  that  year  she  left  England,  and  after  a  little  time 
took  np  her  abode  in  Italy.  The  accession  of  George  IV. 
brought  mutters  to  a  crisis.  He  ordered  that  no  prayer 
for  his  wife  as  queen  should  bo  admitted  into  the 
Prayer  Book.  She  at  once  challenged  the  accusation 
which  was  implied  in  this  omission  by  returning  to  Eng- 
land. On  June  7  she  arrived  in  London.  Before  she  left 
the  Continent  she  hadbeen  informed  that  proceedings  would 
be  taken  against  her  for  adultery  if  she  landed  in  England. 
Two  years  before,  in  1818,  commissioners  had  been  sept  to 
Milan  to  investigate  charge?  against  her,  and  their  report, 
laid  before  the  cabinet  in  1019,  was  made  the  basis  of  the 
proseeutioa  On  tho  day  on  which  she  arrived  in  London 
a  message  was  laid  before  both  Houses  recommending  the 
criminating  evidence  to  parliament  A  secret  committee 
in  the  House  of  Lords  after  considering  tins  evidence 
brought  in  a  report  on  which  the  prime  minister  founded 
a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  to  divorce  the  queen  and  to 
deprive  her  of  her  royal  title.  The  Bill  passed  the  three 
readings  with  diminished  majorities,  and  when  on  the  third 
reading  it  obtained  only  a  majority  o(  nine,  it  was  abrn 


|  doned  by  the  Government  The  king's  unpopularity,  gaat 
as  it  had  been  before,  was  now  greater  than  ever.  Public 
opinion,  without  troubling  itself  to  ask  whether  the  queen 
was  guilty  or  not,  was  roused  to  indignation  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  such  a  charge  being  brought  by  a  husband  who  had 
thrust  away  his  wife  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone,  without 
protection  or  support,  and  who,  whilst  surrounding  her  with 
spies  to  detect,  perhaps  to  invent,  her  acts  of  infidelity,  was 
hintself  living  in  notorious  adultery.  In  the  following  year 
(1821)  she  attempted  to  force  her  way  into  Westminster 


(1821)  sue  attempted  to  force  her  way j 
Abbey  to  take  her  place  at  the  coronation.  On  this  occasion 
the  popular  support  failed  her;  and  her  death  not  long 
afterwards  relieved  the  king  from  further  annoyance. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  the  king  set 
out  for  Ireland.  He  remained  there  bnt  a  ahort  time, 
and  bis  effusive  declaration  that  rank,  station,  honours, 
were  nothing  compared  with  the  exalted  happiness  of 
living  in  the  hearts  of  his  Irish  subjects  gained  him  a 
momentary  popularity  which  was  beyond  bis  attainment 
in  a  country  where  he  was  better  known.  His  reception 
in  Dublin  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  visit  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  following  year  (August  1822).  Since  Charles  H.  had 
come  to  play  the  sorry  part  of  a  covenanting  kiog  in  1650 
no  sovereign  of  the  country  had  set  foot  on  Scottish  soiL 
Sir  Walter  Scott  took  the  leading  part  in  organizing  bis 
reception.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was  received 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
he  had  been  received  in  Dublin.  But  the  qualities  which 
enabled  him  to  fix  the  fleeting  sympathies  of  the  moment 
were  not  such  as  would  enable  him  to  exercise  the  influ- 
ence in  the  government  which  had  been  indubitably 
possessed  by  his  father.  He  returned  from  Edinburgh  to 
face  the  question  of  the  appointment  of  a  secretary  of  state 
which  had  been  raised  by  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry, 
better  known  to  the  world  by  his  earlier  title  of  Castle- 
reagb.  It  was  upon  the  question  of  the  appointment  of 
ministers  that  the  battle  between  the  Whies  and  the  king 
had  been  fought  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  George  IV. 
had  neither  the  firmness  nor  the  moral  weight  to  hold  the 
reins  which  his  father  had  gnu»|>ed.  Ho  disliked  Canning  for 
having  taken  his  wife'seide  very  much  as  his  father  had  dis- 
liked Fox  for  taking  hisown.  ButLord  Liverpool  insisted  on 
Canning's  admission  tooffice,  and  the  king  gave  way.  Tacitly 
and  without  a  struggle  the  constitutional  victory  of  the  last 


reign  was  surrendered.  But  it  wae.not  surrendered  to  the 
same  foe  as  that  from  which  it  had  been  wrm.  The  coalition 
ministry  in  1784  rested  on  the  great  landowners  and  the 
proprietors  of  rotten  boroughs.  Lord  Liverpool'a  ministry 
had  hitherto  not  been  "very  enlightened,  and  it  supported 
itself  to  a  great  extent  opon  a  narrow  constituency.  Bat 
it  did  appeal  to  public  opinion  in  a  way  that  the  coalition 
did  not,  and  what  it  wanted  itself  in  popular  support  would 
be  supplied  by  its  successors.  What  one  king  had  gained 
from  a  clique  another  gave  up  to  the  nation.  Onee  more, 
on  Lord  Liverpool's  death  in  1827,  the  same  question  was 
tried  with  the  same  result  The  king  not  only  disliked 
Canning  personally,  bnt  he  was  opposed  to  Canning's  policy. 
Yet  after  some  hesitation  he  accepted  Canning  aa  prime 
minister;  and  when,  after  Canning's  death  and  the  short 
ministry  of  Lord  Goderich,  the  king  in  1823  authorised  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry,  he  was  content  to 
lay  down  tho  principle  that  the  members  of  it  were  not 
expected  to  be  unanimous  on  the  Catholic  question.  When 
in  1829  tho  Wellington  ministry  unexpectedly  proposed  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  remove  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics, 
he  feebly  strove  against  the  proposal  and  quickly  withdrew 
his  opposition.  The  worn-out  debauchee  had  neither  the 
merit  of  acquiescing  in  the  change  nor  the  courage  to 
resist  it 

George  IV.  died  on  June  26,  1*30.   He  h«d  i 
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the  constitution  of  bis  country  tho  service  of  tacitly  aban 
douing  a  position  which  had  been  perhaps  necessarily 
achieved  by  his  father,  but  which  it  was  not  desirable  that 
tho  sovereigns  of  England  should  permanently  occupy. 

His  only  child  by  his  wife  Queen  Caroline  was  the 
Princess  Charlotte  Augusta,  married  in  1816  to  Leopold 
of  Sare-Coburg,  afterwards  king  of  the  Belgians.  She 
died  in  childbirth  November  6,  1817.  (a.  8.  a.) 

GEORGE  or  Cappadocia,  who  from  356  to  361  was 
Arian  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  was  born  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  4th  century.  According  to  Ammianus  (xxiL  11), 
he  was  a  native  of  Epiphania,  in  Cilicia;  bnt  universal 
tradition  makes  him  a  Cappadocian.  Gregory  Naxianien 
tells  us  that  his  father  was  a  fuller,  and  that  he  himself  soon 
became  notorious  as  a  parasite  of  so  mean  a  type  that  he 
would  "  sell  himself  for  a  cake,"  By  his  powers  of  insinua- 
tion ho  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lucrative  contract  for  sup- 
plying bacon  to  the  army,,  but  fulfilled  its  terms  so  ill 
that  he  was  soon  compelled  to  abscond  after  he  had  with 
difficulty  escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  the  indignant 
soldiers.  After  many  wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  seems  to  hare  lived  for  some  time  at  Constantinople, 
and  to  have  amassed  a  considerable  furtunc  as  receiver 
of  taxes,  he  ultimately  reached  Alexandria.  It  is  not 
known  how  or  when  he  obtained  ecclesiastical  orders  ;  bnt, 
after  Athanasius  had  been  banished  in  356,  George  was 
promoted  by  the  influence  of  the  then  prevalent  Arian 
faction  to  the  vacant  see.  His  persecutions  unti  oppressions 
'of  the  orthodox  ultimately  raised  a  rebellion  which  com- 
pelled him  to  flee  for  his  life;  but  his  authority  was  re- 
stored, although  with  difficulty;  by  a  military  demonstration. 
Untaught  by  experience  be  resumed  bis  course  of  selfish 
tyranny  over  Christians  and  heathen  alike,  and  raised  the 
irritation  of  the  populace  to  such  a  pitch  that,  within  a  few 
days  after  the  accession  of  Julian,  they  rose  en  masse, 
dragged  him  out  of  prison,  where  he  had  been  placed  by  the 
magistrates  for  safety,  paraded  him  with  every  indignity 
tlfrough  the  streets  on  the  back  of  a  camel,  burnt  his  dead 
body,  and  cast  the  ashes  into  the  sea  (December  24,  361). 
With  much  that  was  sordid  and  brutal  in  his  cliaracter 
George  combined  a  highly  cultivated  literary  taste,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  chequered  career  he  had  found  the  means 
of  collecting  a  splendid  library,  which  Julian  ordered  to  be 
carefully  preserved  and  conveyed  to  Antioch  for  his  own 
use.  The  original  sources  for  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Geoige 
of  Cappadocia  are  Ammianus,  Gregory  Naxianzen,  Epipha- 
nius,  and  Athanasius.  In  modem  times  his  character  has 
been  drawn  with  graphic  fidelity  by  Gibbon  in  the  23d 
chapter  of  the  Decline  and  Fall. 

GEORGE,  S*nrr,  according  to  Metaph tastes  the  Byzan- 
tine hagiologist,  whose  narrative  is  substantially  repeated  in 
the  Roman  Acta  Sanctorum  and  in  the  Spanish  breviary, 
was  born  in  Cappadocia  of  noble  Christian  parents,  from 
whom  he  received  a  careful  religious  training.  Having 
embraced  tho  profession  of  a  soldier,  he  rapidly  rose  under 
Diocletian  to  high  military  rank.  When  that  emperor  had 
begun  to  manifest  a  pronounced  hostility  towards  Chriati- 
"i  sought  a  personal  icterviow  with  him,  in  which 
of  bis  faith,  and,  earnestly 
persecution  which  had  begun, 
Ho  was  immediately  laid  under 
jrturoa,  finally  put  to  death  at 
other  accounts,  at  Lydda)  April 
jrved  on  that  anniversary  by  the 
entire  Roman  Church  as  a  ncmi-duplex,  and  by  the  Spanish 
Catholics  as  a  duplex  of  the  first  class  with  an  octave.  The 
day  is  also  celebrated  as  a  principal  feast  in  the  Greek 
Church,  where  the  saint  is  distinguished  by  the  tides 

^Tn^hTcanon  of  Pope  G^ius  (494)  George 


among  the  martyrs  whom  the  Roman  Church  venerates,  bat 
whose  gesta  it  does  not  read.1    The  language  implies  that 


even  at  that  date  mncb  had  been  written  concerning  him, 
but  little  that  the  Catholic  Church  could  accept  as  trust- 
worthy. Numerous  traits  from  the  biography  of  the  here- 
tical archbishop  liad  already  crept,  it  wonld  seem,  into  the  acta 
of  the  orthodox  soldier ;  and  it  was  feared  that  any  vigorous 
attempt  to  eliminate  these  would  leave  but  a  small  residue 
of  fact.  Modern  investigation  has  proved  that  apprehension 
to  have  been  well-founded,  for  even  on  the  Catholic  eido  io 
the  controversy  regarding  the  existence  and  character  of  Si 
George,  the  chief  contention  is  simply  the  improbability 
that  within  the  space  of  150  years  a  turbulent  and  un- 


_  against  the 
resigned  bis  commission, 
arrrjit,  and  after  various  t 
Nioomedia  (or,  according  to 
23,  303.  His  festival  is  ob* 


scrupulous  Arian  ecclesiastic  should  have  come  to  be  re- 
puted a  holy  martyr  for  the  Catholio  faith.  The  caution 
displayed  with  regard  to  St  George  in  the  5th  century  was 
not  long  preserved  ;  Gregory  of  Tours,  for  example,  asserts 
tltat  his  relics  actually  existed  in  the  French  village  of  Le 
Maine,  where  many  miracles  were  wrought  by  means  of 
them ;  and  the  venerable  Rede,  while  still  explaining  that 
the  gesta  of  St  George  are  reckoned  apocryphal,  commits 
himself  to  the  statement  that  the  martyr  was  beheaded 
under  Dacian,  king  of  Persia,  w  hose  wife  Alexandra,bowever, 
adhered  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  dragon  was  a  still  later 
introduction  into  the  legend,  which,  as  given  by  Jacobus  de 
Voragine  and  later  writers,  ceases  to  represent  the  hero  as 
in  any  sense  a  sufferer.  In  its  current  popular  form  the 
story  of  his  successful  conflict  is  probably  a  mere  modifi- 
cation of  the  old  Aryan  myth  us,  to  which  many  inter- 
preters are  now  disposed  to  attach  a  solar  interpretation. 

The  popularity  of  the  name  of  St  George  in  England 
dates  from  the  time  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  successfully  invoked  his  aid  during  the  first 
crusade ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  time  of  Edward  lit  that 
he  was  made  patron  of  the  kingdom,  although  at  the 
council  of  Oxford  in  1222  it  bad  already  been  ordered  that 
his  feaat  should  be  kept  as  a  national  festival  The  republics 
of  Genoa  and  Venice  wete  also  under  bis  protection ;  and 
his  name  is  much  revered  in  all  the  Oriental  churches. 

fie*  Hey  lie,  Th*  History  oftXat  most  famous  Saynl  ami  Sovlditr 
of  Christ  Jttxu,  St  Qtoroz  of  Cappadocia  (1631)  ;  aad  Itilner,  An 
historical  and  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Kiisttnt*  and  C'haracttr  of 
St  Gtoryt,  I'alnn  of  Knjland  (1785).  For  »otiie  account  of  th« 
numerous  trtulic  repre^DUtioas,  whstherof  his  martyrdom  or  of 
his  triumph,  s*a  Junirtou  s  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  voL  it 

GEORGE,  known  as  Pisides  or  Pibida,  a  Byzantine 
writer  of  the  7tti  century,  was,  as  bis  surname  implies,  ■ 
native  of  Pisidia ;  bnt  of  his  personal  history  nothing  is 
known  except  that  be  had  been  ordained  a  deacon,  and  that 
he  held  either  simultaneously  or  successively  tho  offices  of 
"  Chartophylax,"  "  Scenophylax,"  and  "Reiercndariua"  in 
the  "  Great  Church  "  (that  of  St  Sophia)  at  Constantinople. 
He  is  also  believed  to  have  accompanied  the  first  expedition 
(622)  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  against  the  Persians ;  at 
all  events'  his  earliest  work,  consisting  of  1098  iambic 
trimeter  verses  under  the  title  "Eis  rrn>  nara  IItptrSa>  hurrpa- 
Wa*  'npanXnav  too  /WiA.'wt  dxooaWt  rp*\  is  deleted 
to  such  a  description  of  that  campaign  as  could  bvdly  have 
come  from  any  other  than  an  eye-witness.  This  composition 
was  followed  by  the  'Afiapuci  or  Depict  *A/V"*  *■  641 
verses,  containing  the  details  of  a  futile  attack  on  Constan- 
tinople made  by  the  Avari  in  626,  while  tho  emperor  was 

'  absent  and  the  Persian  army  in  'xcupation  of  Cbalcedon ; 
and  by  the  'HpiuoWf,  a  general  survey  of  the  exploits  both 

I  at  home  and  abroad  of  Heraciins  down  to  the  final  over- 
throw of  Chosroes  in  627,  which  is  believed  to  have  beer, 
written  before  the  end  of  628.  In  addition  to  these  three 
works,  which  have  been  edited  by  Bekker  in  the  Corpnr 
ttriptorum  hittor.  Byuznt.  (1836),  we  have  from  the  pen  of 

»  TbsWl  u»t  of  «*is  ^smm  b  sJ^a  b?  U^V*.  >L;». 
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George  of  Pindia  the  l^ayupov  fat  W/unpyk,  a  poem 
upon  the  creation  of  the  world,  containing  in  its  present 
form  1910  trimeter  iambic  verses;  a  treatise  on  tho  vanity 
of  life,  *E*  tw  pArcuov  fifa,  in  262  verse. ;  a  controversial 
composition  against  Sever  us  of  Antioch,  Kara 
73 1  verses;  two  short  poems  upon  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
and  upon  the  temple  of  the  Virgin  at  Blacherrae  respect- 
ively, and  a  prose  encomium  upon  Anastasias  the  martyr, 
uip.uiv ^  «fe  tot  ayuav  Kvacrrajriov  fidprvpa).  George 
of  Pisidia  id  known  to  havo  written  several  other  works, 
which,  howevur,  are  no  longer  extant;  and  there  is  no  sum 
cient  reason  for  assigning  to  him  the  compilation  of.  the 
Chronica*  Paiehale,  or  the  astronomical  poem  entitled 
EmptdodU  Spharra.  The  Hexatnten*  and  De  Vatitatt 
Vita  were  first  printed  along  with  a  Latin  version  at  Paris 
in  1584  or  1585  by  Fedoricus  Morellus.  They  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  Max.  B&liothtca  VtU.  Patrum,  xiL  p.  322 
(1677);  and  in  the  46th  voL  of  Migne's  Patrologia  Graxa. 
The  only  com  pie  to  edition  of  all  the  extant  works  is  that 
of  Quorcua  in  Foggini'a  Corp.  HitL  BgtcmL  Nova  Ap- 
pendix (Rome,  177J).  As  a  versifier  Georgo  is  correct  and 
even  elegant ;  as  a  chronicler  of  contemporary  events  ho 
i»  exceedingly  useful;  but  the  modern  verdict  on  his 
merits  as  a  poet  has  not  confirmed  that  of  those  later 
Byzantine  writers  whose  enthusiastic  admiration  led  them 
to  compare  him  with  and  even  prefer  him  to  Euripides. 
Recent  criticism  is' unanimous  in  characterizing  hia  com- 
position as  artificial  and  almost  uniformly  dulL 

GEORGE  of  Tbbbizond  (1396-1486),  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writers  in  tho  great  ceotroversy  botween  Aria- 
totelianiem  and  Platonism  in  the  13th  century,  was  born  at 
Chandace  in  the  island  of  Crete.  He  received  his  cognomen 
apparently  from  the  fact  that  his  ancestors  had  come  from 
Trebirond.  At  what  period  he  came  to  Italy  is  not  abso- 
lutely certain ;  according  to  some  accounts  he  arrived  as 
early  as  H3Q,  and  settled  as  teacher  of  philosophy  and 
rhetoric  at  Venice  ;  according  to  others  he  did  not  come  over 
to  Italy  tfll  the  period  of  the  council  of  Florence  (1438-9). 
Ilia  reputation  as  a  teacher  snd  as  translator  of  Aristotle 
was  very  great,  and  he  was  selected  ss  secretary  by  Popo 
Nicholas  V.,  an  ardent  Aristotelian.  The  needless  bitter- 
ness of  his  attacks  upon  Plato  (in  the  Comparatio  Arittoidi* 
H  Plaionis\  which  drew  forth  a  powerful  response  from 
Brssajuon  (q.v.),  end  the  manifestly  hurried  and  inaccurate 
character  of  his  translations  both  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle, 
combined  to  ruin  his  fame  as  a  scholar,  and  to  endanger 
his  position  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  The  indignation 
against  him  on  account  of  his  first-named  work  was  so  great 
that  he  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to  leave  Italy, 
bad  not  Alphonso  T.  given  him  protection  at  the  court  of 
Naples.  Ho  died  at  Bomo  in  I486.  Many  of  his  transla- 
tions of  Aristotelian  treatises  are  to  be  found  in  the  older 
editions  of  Aristotle.  A  notice  of  hia  other  writings  is 
given  in  Fabricius,  BMioth.  Grrceca. 

GEORGETOWN,  the  port  of  entry  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  ia  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac  at  tho  head  of  navigation, 
about  2 1  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  capitol  of  Washington  City, 
with  which  it  communicatee  by  tour  iron  bridges  thrown 
across  Bock  Creek.  Founded  by  the  colonial  Government 
of  Maryland  in  1751,  Georgetown  was  a  city  with  a  distinct 
administration  from  1789  to  1871 ;  but  in  the  latter  year 
it  was  merged  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  1878  it 
was  incorporated  with  the  city  of  Washington,  bo  that  now 
it  has  properly  no  distinct  existence.  It  ia  beautifully 
situated  along  a  range  of  hills,  whose  loftier  eminences, 
locally  called  the  Height",  afford  delightful  positions  for 
villas  and  country  seats,  with  exteo»ivo  prospects  over  the 
river  and  Washington.  The  most  noteworthy  institution 
is  Georgetown  College,  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  college 


in  tho.  United  States,  which  occupies  two  haodsomo 
brick  buildings  in  the  midst  of  extensive  grounds  at  the 
west  end.  It  was  founded  as.  an  academy  in  1789,  was 
chartered  as  a  college  in  1799,  and  in  1815  received 
the  right  of  conferring  degrees.  Its  medical  depart- 
ment, originated  in  1851,  and  the  legal  department,  dating* 
from  1870,  are  both  in  Washington.  The  university 
has  a  library  of  upwards  of  3Q,00U  volumes,  an  extensive 
opparatus  for  physical  science,  aod  a  museum  of  natural 
history.  In  1873  the  teaching  staff  numbered  35.  Among 
the  other  institutions  in  the  town  may  be  mentioned  the 
Convent  of  the  Visitation,  with  a  femalo  academy  attached; 
the  Peabody  library ;  the  Linthicom  institute  (founded 
in  1872  by  a  retired  merchant,  who  left  $50,000  for 
the  education  of  poor  white  boys);  the  aged  women'* 
house,  maintained ,  by  voluntary  subscription ;  and  tha 
industrial  home  for  juvenile  vagrants.  The  aqueduct 
which  convoys  a  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  snd  Ohio  canal 
over  the  Potomac  is  1446  feet  long,  and  its  granite  piers, 
nino  in  number,  rise  3G  feet  above  tho  ordinary  surface  of 
tlie  water,  and  rest  on  the  solid  rock  17  feet  below  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  A  great  decline  has  taken  place  in  the 
commercial  activity  of  Georgetown.  Its  foreign  trade  is 
very  slight,  being  represented  in  the  year  ending  Jane  30, 
1878,  by  no  more  than  6113  dollars  of  imports  and  10,056 
dollars  of  exports;  but  its  share  in  the  coasting  trade  is  still 
considerable,  187  steamers  and  45  sailing  vessels,  affording 
a  total  tonnago  of  96,339  tons,  having  entered  in  the  year 
already  mentioned ;  its  position  at  the  terminus  of  tho  1 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  secures  for  it  a  fair  share  in  the 
shipping  of  the  coal  from  the  Alleghany  fields ;  and  its 
fisheries  render  it  a  gniat  market  for  shad  and  herrings. 
Among  the  industrial  establishments  the  first  place  is  held 
by  the  flour-mills,  six  in  number;  but  there  are  also  com- 
mills,  timberyards,  tanneries,  foundries,  breweries,  a  paper- 
mill,  and  a  vinegar  factory.  The  principal  cemetery  for 
Washington  occupies  »  beautiful  situation  on  Georgetown 
Heights.  In  1830  the  populstion  of  Georgetown  was  8441 ; 
in  1040  it  was  only  7312 ;  by  1860  it  had  reached  8733  ; 
and  in  1870  it  was  11,384. 

GEORGETOWN,  known  as  Stabroek  during  the  Dutch 
period,  now  the  capital  of  British  Guiana,  is  situated  in  the 
county  of  Demerara  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Demerara  river, 
abont  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  in  6°  49'  30"  N.  1st.  and  68°  1 1' 
80^  W.  long.  It  k  arm  of  the  prettiest  towns  of  that  pari 
of  the  world,  and  presents  an  unusually  attractive  appear- 
ance to  the  approaching  voyager.  The  streets  are  wide  and 
straight,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  recall- 
ing, by  the  canals  that  run  along  the  centre,  the  memory  of 
the  Dutch ;  and  the  houses  are  so  richly  embosomed  by 
cabbage- pal  trm,  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  other  trees  and  Bhrubs, 
that  they  look  rather  like  a  collection  of  villas  than  a  town. 
The  street  along  the  river  aide,  where  the  shops  and  stores 
are  mainly  situated,  forms,  however,  an  exception ;  there 
everything  is  plain,  bare,  and  business-like.  Private 
dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of  wood  and  raised  3  or 
4  feet  above  the  soil  on  wooden  piles  or  brick  pillars ;  they 
are  painted  in  various  aimplo  colours,  for  the  most  part  in 
white ;  in  front  they  have  open  verandahs.  Among  the 
public  edifices  the  first  place  is  due  to  a  building  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  which  was  erected  between  1829  and 
1834-at  a  cost  of  £60,000,  to  accommodate  the  legislative 
council,  the  courts  of  justice,  tho  custom  house,  the  treasury, 
and  othor  administrative  offices  ;  it  is  of  considerable  extent 
and  architectural  beauty,  with  shady  porticoes  and  msrble- 
pavei  galleries  supported  on  cast-iron  columns.  Bemdes  a 
cathedral,  which  cost  £15,000,  there  are  churches  belonging 
to  the  Wealeyans,  the  Baptists,  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  and  other  ecclesiastical  organisations,  several 
liberally -maintained  hospitals,  an  icehouse,  and  two  marfct- 
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efaces,  of  which  the  one  opened  in  1644  coat  r£11,400,  and 
tho  other  opened  in  1892  cost  X2450.  The  prison,  a  large 
•wilding,  or  rather  collection  of  builJIn^B,  surrounded  by 
a  strong  wooden  wall,  can  accommodate  upwards  of  200 
prisoners.  A  fort,  the  Frederick  William,  situated  below 
the  town,  only  contains  a  small  battery,  bat  in  the  vicinity 
there  aro  extensive  and  well-organized  barracks.  One  of  the 
principal  disadvantages  due  to  the  position  of  Georgetown^ 
ts  the  lack  of  drinking  water ;  bnt  this  is  so  far  remedied 
by  the  construction  of  both  private  and  public  tanks  for  the 
storage  of  the  rain,  by  the  introduction  of  water  from  the 
Lam  aha  creek,  by  a  canal,  and  further  by  the  boring  of 
Artesian  wells.  The  first  attempts  to  apply  the  Artesian  I 
principle  was  made  in  1831  by  Major  Staple,  and  his 
example  has  been  widely  imitated  not  only  in  the  town  itself 
but  also  in  the  surrounding  country.  Though  the  water 
thus  obtained  is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron,  carbonic 
acid  gas,  salt,  and  magnesia,  it  is  readily  drunk  by  horses 
and  cattle,  and  after  it  has  been  scummed  and  filtered  it  can 
be  used  for  cooking.  As  it  rises  to  the  surface  the  water 
has  a  temperature  of  84°  Pahr.,  6°  higher  than  the  water 
In  Ihe  river.  Ice  is  almost  a  necessity  of  life  in  the  town, 
and  it  forms  a  regular  Import  from  Boston,  along  with  fresh 
meat  and  other  northern  produce.  The  population  oi 
Georgetown  in  1851  was  25,608;  in  1861  it  was  29,174  ;• 
and  by  1871  it  had  reached  36,562.  (See  Appan,  Utter 
de*  Trope*,  Jena,  vol  ii). 

GEORGIA,  a  kingdom  in  central  Transcaucasia,  re- 
markable  for  the  long  list  of  its  sovereigns,  the  monarchy 
having  extended  over-  a  period  of  upwards  of  2000  years, 
the  kings  reigning  at  times  independently,  or  under  the 
rale  of  Persia,  Turkey,  or  the  Eastern  empire.  The  earliest 
asms  of  the  country  was  Karthli;  the  ancients  knew  it  as 
Iberia,  bounded  on  tho  one  side  by  Colchis  and  on  the  other 
by  Albania;  and  it  has  for  centuries  been  called  Georgia^ 
Georgia  proper,  which  includes  Karthli  and  Kakhetia,  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oasety  and  Daghestaa,  on  the  E.  by 
Shekynn,  on  the  S. -by  Sbarushadyl  and  the  khanates  of 
Erivan  and  Kara,  and  on  the  W.  by  Gonria  and  Imeritia ; 
bat  the  kingdom  at  times  included  Gouria,  Mingrelia, 
Abkhazia,  Jmeritia,  and  Daghestaa,  and  extended  from  the 
grout  mountain  range  to  the  Araxes.  It  now  forms  the 
government  of  Tiftis,  divided  into  tho  districts  of  Doushett, 
Telav,  Sygnali,  Gori,  and  Akhalzikh,  having  an  area  of 
nearly  25,000  square  miles,  and  in  1873  a  population  of 
635,313,  mode  np  chiefly  of  Georgians  and  Armenians,— 
there  being  also  Persians,  Tatars,  and  a  few  Jews  and 
Europeans.  The  chief  city  is  the  ancient  capital  of  Tiflis, 
the  seat  of  government,  under  a  governor  general,  for  the 
whole  of  Transcaucasia,  and  the  principal  centre  of  com- 
merce.  See  Caucasus  and  Tints. 

Vegetable  Product*.  —The  valleys  and  declivities  aro 
fertile,  producing  maise,  millet,  barley,  oats,  rice,  beans, 
lontila,  and  corn  (which  is  best  in  the  plains  near  Gori),  also 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  now  exported  exclusively  to  Russia. 
The  vineyards  cover  75,400  acres,  the  average  produco  of 
wine  being  at  the  rate  of  230  gallons  per  acre ;  the  valley 
of  the  Alazan  yields  the  best  qualities.  It  is  consumed 
in  the  country  and  adjoining  districts,  the  only  wine  ex- 
ported being  that  produced  from  vine-canes  brought  from 
the  Crimea.  Grapes  are  gathered  iu  September,  and  the 
wine  is  fit  for  use  on©  month  after  it  ho*  been  pat  into  a 
ioHrdyoui,  "akin,"  or  kwevry,  a  huge  earthen  jar  in  which  it 
may  be  preserved  for  years.  New  vines  are  planted  every 
six,  eight,  or  ten  years,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
are  cat  after  the  frnit  is  gathered,  and  again  in  March  and 
April  when  the  soil  is  turned  up.  Tlia  Leeanium  rid*  and 
OwHum.  have  attacked  tho  plants  from  time  to  time,  though 
not  in  severe  form,  but  the  fhylloxtra  vatiatrix  has  been 
hitherto  quite  unknown.    Iu  the  vineyards  aro  often  been 


the  apple,  pear,  snd  quince  t  rees;  other  fruits  include  the 
pomegranate,  peach,  apueot,  plum,  almond,  mulberry 
pistachio,  fie.  eierry,  walnut,  haael-nut,  medlar,  melon  and 
water  melon,  raspberry,  Ac  In  summer  the  banks  of 
streams  are  covered  with  beautiful  wild  flower*,— the  prim- 
rose in  double  form,  the  crocus  of  varied  colours,  and 
snowdrops  appearing  early  in  March  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. ,  , 

Animal*. — The  domestic  animals  are  the  camel,  ox,  mule, 
ass,  and  buffalo  as  beaits  of  borden,  with  the  goat,  and  an 
imnr  use  number  of  pigs,  pork  being  favourite  food.  The 
horse— small,  hardy,  and  enduring— is  ridden  more  fre- 
quently unshod,  except  in  the  hills  ;  no  pains  are  taken  to 
improve  the  breed.  The  wild  animals  of  greatest  import- 
ance are  the  bear,  ibes,  wolf,  hyatnn,  fox,  wild  boar,  wild 
goat,  and  antelope;  while  the  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail, 
and  "partridge  of  tho  Caucasus  "  are  the  principal  winged 
game.  The  fish  taken  in  tho  Konr  and  other  rivers  are 
tho  bturgeon,  silurus,  carp,  perch,  trout,  gudgeon,  and  • 
fish  resembling  the  salmon, called  oragoula  by  tho  Georgians.' 
Tho  great  sturgeon,  Movga  or  hansen,  is  taken  at  the 
estuary  of  the  Kour  in  the  Caspian.   . 

Communication.— 1\  railroad  connects  Tiflia  with  Poti 
ou  the  Black  Sea,  the  line  over  the  Souram  pass,  3037  feet 
above  the  sea,  being  laid  at  gradients  of  1  in  22,  over  a 
distance  of  about  8  miles.  Lines  of  rail  are  projected  for 
connecting  Vladykavkas  in  the  north,  and  Djoulpha  at  the 
Peraian  frontier,  with  the  capital  Post-roads  are  excellent, 
and  saddle-horses  and  comfortable  vehicles  for  post-horses 
are  to  be  obtained  at  the  principal  towns.  Locomotion  is 
very  inexpensive. 

Hitiory.  — Tbe  material  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian  of  Georgia 
is  scanty.  Aa  anonymous  work  of  the  12th  cestnry  given  the  hss- 
lory  from  tho  earliest  time*  to  tho  year  1124  ;-s»oth«r,  also  anony- 
mous, in  a  continuation  to  the  division  of  tlio  kingdom  in  1415; 
sj>d  a  third  us  tho  compilation  by  the  Czarevitch  VYakhouclit,  being 
tha  conipleta  annals  from  tha  earliest  tines  to  tho  year  1746. 
The**,  and  a  few  pamphlets  indifferently  edited,  if  WS  escjpt  the 
memoir,  of  his  family  by  Stephen  Oibchani.  archbishop  ofhiouny 
In  the  13th  century,  comprise  all  that  U  kit  to  US  dating  aa  in- 
terval of  upwards  of  2000  year*. 

Tho  earliest  Armenian  throniclrts  have  included  facta  on  Georgia, 
whkh  it  is  believed  were  founded  on  traditions  I  bey  received  from 
the  Georgians.  According  to  the**  aathoritiea,  the  Gun  gun, 
Armenian,  Kskhetian,  Lrsgbiaa, 
Transcaucasia  art  the  descendants 
grrat-;rr*niUou  °*  Jepbet,  tha  son  at 

x.  3  that  Toga rm ah  was  tho  son  of  Gomer,  who  was  tbs  son  ox 
Japhet.  Those  different  populations  were  afterwards  influx).  J  under 
the  general  name  of  Thargomosiany.  The  stceod  son  of  That- 
ganios,  nsuiftd  Karthlos,  having  Milled  in  that  part  when  is  bow  tha 
rivulet  Karthli,  became  tho  patriarch  and  kin>?  of  tlie  people  in  tho 
land  around,  called  Kantli  after  himself.  His  son  Muklmthos 
founded  thecity  of  Mukhethe,  which  became  tb*  capital  ;  and  a  son 
ot  Mukhetlios,  named  Onphlis,  w«  tbs  author  of  tie  rock-cut  town 
near  Gori.  At  that  period  tha  tit  la  assuawd  by  tho  niler  was 
•unfiosnWvsw,  "lord  or  head  of  ihe  house,™  tho  worship  being 
that  of  the  ana,  moon,  and  five  planets.  Tho  first  to  rsnva  tho  title 
of  kmg  waa  Pbarnewaz,  309-237  B.C.,  who  rid  the  country  of  the 
tyrant  Ason,  *  governor  appointed  by  Alexander  tlio  Great.  Phar- 
nswsz  oiig-ualed  1  lie  orthography  of  the  Georgian  language,  and  is, 
•aid  to  have  mvontod  tho  military  alphabet.  In  HO  B.C  Mirran 
became  king.  His  aoa  and  aucctaaor  was  dethroned  by  his  own 
subjects,  and  the  crown  offered  to  Ardacea  1.,  whoaa  son,  Arshag, 
asn'ndcd  the  throne  71  S.C,  the  dynasty  of  Arsaeea  thua  commenc- 
ing iu  mle.  Tha  deeds  of  Soils,  Lucullna,  Pornpey,  and  M  i'.kra- 
dntcs  next  serve  to  Ulttstrato  the  courage  and  warlike  qualities  of 
tho  people  of  Iberia,  lo  266  the  Saaaanian  dynasty  commenced  in 
tha  person  of  Miriam,  son  of  She  poor  I.,  who  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  the  lata  king  Atpbagor.  Miriam  and  all  hie  subjects 
wen  converted  to  Christianity  by  Konna  or  Ulna,  a  poor  captive, 
who  had  escaped  the  persecution  of  Tiridatca,  king  of  Armenia. 


these  auiiioniies,   me  vtoigiau, 

s,  Mingieliaa,  and  other  laocs  in 
mis  of  T  bargain  as,  who  wee  the 
n  of  Noah,  though  we  reud  in  Gen. 


8ho  prevailed  upon  the  people  of  Karthli  to  desist  from  offrinfT 
human  victims,  and  to  overturn  their  pagan  a 


pagan  altars  ;  and  the  kmj; 
erected  a  sanctuary,  which  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  nobb 
edifice,  364-379,  on  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  cathedral  at 
M'zhett.  Minam  applied  to  Constsntine  for  priests  to  instruct  bis 
people,  and  many  were  sent,  among  them  being  Eusure  of  Amnx-h. 
la  46»  King  Vakhteng,  surnsincd  Covrgaiai,  "  woif-Uon,  founded 
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a  city  which  h«  called  Tbylysys-Kalaky,  now  TiflU,  on  tccount  of 
Ilia  warm  spring*  there,  Vekhtang  established  a  patriarchate  at 
Mukhctha,  and  constructed  the  fortress  of  Souiam.  He  conquered 
Mingrelia,  and  brought  the  Osscta  and  Abkbasians  nnilcr  subjec- 
tion He  alsp  took  |ioaacssion  of  a  huge  part  of  Armenia,  and  hir- 
ing formed  an  alliance  with  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia,  even  advanced 
into  India.  The  aeat of  government  was  transferred  from  Mti khctha 
to  Tbylysys-Kalaky,  when  Patchy  came  to  the  throne  in  499.  At 
thi*  epoch  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  Chnrche*  had  aeparatcd ; 
and  a  century  lator,  the  Georgian  and  Russian  Churches  united. 
On  the  death  of  Stephanos,  who  had  ruled  under  the  protection 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  •  Bagiatide  named  Gourain  was  nominated 
couropolate  by  the  empcior.  Soon  after  the  ap|>caranc«  of  Mnhomct 
in  the  7th  century,  the  Arabs,  having  conqueied  the  Persians,  en- 
tered Armenia  and  Gepigia,  and  for  nearly  a  century  compelled  all, 
under  psin  of  death,*  to  embrace  Mahometanism.  In  787  the 
Sissanian  dynasty  came  to  an  end  Aahod  1.,  M<tl;,  "  the  GteSt," 
a  Ragratide,  succeeded,  receiving  from  the  caliph  H&roun  al  Ras* 
chid  the  title  of  grand  prince,  and  that  of  couropolate  from  the  em- 
peror; but  it  was  not  until  about  841  that  the  sovereign  (Bagrat 
I.)  was  recognized  by  the  caliph  as  ruler,  the  country  during  the 
interval  haviug  been  continually  ravaged  by  the  Arab*.  Their 
last  expedition,  in  the  reign  of  Bagrat  I.,  included  the  occupation 
of  Tiflis.  The  reign  of  Bagrat  III.  marks  sn  epoch,  for  that 
monarch,  who  was  king  of  Abkhaaia,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Georgia  by  right  of  inheritance,  his  sovereignty  extending  from 
the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  noble  cathedral  at  Koutaia,  the 
first  building  in  the  style  of  architecture  thenceforth  denominated 
Georgian.  During  the  reign  of  Bagrat  IY.  the  Seljuks  commenced 
in  1018  a  succession  of  invasions,  until  they  were  effectually  repulsed 
by  Liparit  Orboulk  at  tbe  head  of  a  comparatively  small  force  of 
Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Greeks.  Liparit  himself  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  Bagrat  carried  off  his  wife  in  his  absence ;  bnt,  regain- 
ing his  liberty,  Liparit  took  up  arms  against  his  sovereign,  and 
drove  him  out  of  his  capital  into  Abkhaaia.  Bagrat  appealing  to 
the  emperor,  \t  was  arranged  that  ho  should  return  to  his  kingdom 
of  Georgia  and  Abkhaaia,  Liparit  being  »uffeied,  as  hi*  dutiful  sub- 
ject,  to  retain  the  province  of  Meskby. 

In  1061  the  Seljuks  under  Arp-Aslen  again  overran  Georgia, 
destroying  Tiflis  and  slaughtering  the  inhabitants.  In  1072 
George  II.  ascended  the  throne,  end  in  his  reign  Tiflis  was  sgnin 
devastated  by  the  Seljuks,  the  king  himself  being  forced  to  fly.  With 
his  valiant  son  and  successor,  David  III.,  the  fortunes  of  Gcotgla 
changed,  for  the  enemy  wan  driven  out  of  the  plains  of  Kakhelu, 

•  in  1123 
j  elevation 
i  Demetrius  I. 

and  David  IV.,  the  latter,  at  his  death,  entrusting  his  son  Demna 
or  Demetrius  to  the  guardianship  of  Ivan  Orbeliani,  and  the  ie- 
gency  to  hU  brother  George,  who  with  the  assistance  of  Ivan, 
greatly  extended  the  Georgian  territory,  rescuing  from  the 
Seljuks  a  large  portion  of  Armenia.  when  in  1177  Demna 
had  attained  his  majority,  the  nobles  desirous  ol  supporting 
the  young  prince's  claims  called  upon  Iran,  whose  popularity 
had  meanwhile  been  increasing,  to  place  him  on  the  thionc. 
George  fortified  himself  at  Tiflis  and  awaited  events  ;  his  rule,  how- 
ever, was  loo  firmly  established  to  bo  easily  shaken,  and,  many 
of  Ivan's  partisans  espousing  his  cause,  he  at  length  set  out  to  besiege 
I/orhy,  which  Ivan  and  his  charge  had  made,  their  hcadnuarleis. 
Numerous  desertions  reduced  the  ranks  of  the  besieged,  until  young 
Demna  lied  at  last  to  the  encampment  of  his  uncle,  and  entreated 
him  to  spare  his  life.  Hi*  prayer  was  granted,  but  he  was  deprived 
of  bis  eyes,  anJ  otherwise  mutilated.  The  prince  having  sur- 
rendered, Ivan  declared  hi*  readiness  to  submit  on  condition  that 
he  should  be  honourably  treated.  George  assented,  showed  his 
prisoner  all  honour  until  he  had  got  the  whole  of  his  relatives  into 
his  power,  when  he  ordered  thst  all  should  be  massacred,  Ivan 
himself  being  blinded  and  brutally  treated.  Three  only  of  his 
kinsmen  were  saved— a  brother  named  Liparit,  and  hi*  two  sons 
who  had  goue  to  Peisia  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  atabek  Ildegouz. 
From  theru  are  descended  the  Orbeliani  of  the  present  day.  At  the 
time  of  their  extermination,  the  possessions  of  the  Orboulk  comprised 
more  than  the  half  of  Georgia.  It  is  related  that  the  ancestors  of 
this  powerful  family,  princes  of  the  family  of  Djenkapour  of  the 
royal  race  of  Djenesdan,  first  came  to  Karthli  from  that  part  of 
Asia  which  liea  between  China  and  the  Ural ;  the  fortress  of  Orpeth 
wss  given  to  them  for  a  residence.  In  return  for  the  friendly  rocep. 
tion  accorded  to  them,  they  united  with  the  Karthloeidea  in  throwing 
on*  the  Persian  yoke,  a  service  which  obtained  for  the  chief  Orboulk 
the  rauk  of  tbaxtlar  or  generalissimo.  During  the  reign  of 
Pharnawaz,  tlie  Orboulk  took  precedence  r.ext  to  the  sovereign,  and 
matrimonial  alliances  were  formed  with  the  royal  house.  The  first 
of  the  family  individualized  in  the  annals  was  the  warrior  Li|«rit 
(875- 9O0V  George  III.  died  in  1184,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
only  child  Thamar,  whose  kingdom  extended  from  the  Caspian  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  fiom  beyond  the  Caucasus  to  Armenia,  for 


changed.  Tor  the  enemy  was  duven  out  ol  the  plains  o!  Kskr 
and  the  land  from  Tiflis  to  Ani  wa*  freed  of  hi*  presence  in 
by  Ivan  Orbeliani,  whose  signet  services  were  rewarded  by  elev 
to  the  rank  of  constable.    The  next  monarchs  were  Demctri 


Trebizond,  Eracroum,  Tovin,  Kara,  and  An!  fell  to  her  arms.  Her 
missionaries  travelled  far  oud  wide,  and  numerous  churches  were 
constructed,  and  thus  it  was  that  her  many  virtues  and  brilliant 
Idle  secured  to  her  the  till*  of  Mep'ke,  "kins."  Thi*  g  cat  queen 
was  succeeded  in  1212-18  by  her  son  George  IV.,  surname  *  lash*, 
"  He  who  enlighten*  the  world,"  who,  assisted  by  the  iiowcrful 
noble,  Ivan  Mkhsjgrdzelidz*,  of  the  family  tliat  had  replaced  tbe 
Orbeliani  in  the  royal  favour,  vanquished  the  Persians  in  many 
battles,  conquering  Gandja,  and  permanently  occupying  Kara.  In 
1220  and  1222  the  Mongols  again  visited  Georgia.  The  king  left 
an  infant  son  who  afterward*  reigned  a*  David  IV. ,- but  his  own 
sister,  Roussoudsn,  seized  the  crown  in  1228,  and  passed  a  life  not 
free  from  reproach.  To  revenge  himself  upon  the  queen,  who  refused 
his  suit,  Jalal-uddin  twice  occupied  her  capital,  and  her  kingdom 
was  again  overrun  by  the  Mongols,  who  committed  fearful  ravages. 
Next  follow  the  exploits  of  Timor,  who  invaded  Georgia  in  1S66, 
and,  having  seized  upon  the  capital,  carried  sway  the  king,  Bagrat 
V.,  who  feigned  conversion  to  lsLamism  that  he  might  gain  tbe 
confidence  of  the  conqueror.  By  this  means  ho  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining from  Timur  a  force  of  12,000  men,  for  the  purpose  of  prs- 
vsiling  upon  his  people  to  embrace  Mahometanism.  Bagrat  Lad 
preconcerted  his  plans,  and  in  due  course  every  Tatar  in  Lis  suite 
wa*  slaughtered  by  his  own  warriors.  In  an  ungoTernsbls  passion 
Timur  re-entered  Georgia  (1393-94),  and  laid  waste  the  entire 
country,  levelling  towns  and  Tillages,  without  sparing  a  single  life. 
Satiated  of  bloodshed,  he  withdrew  to  the  plains  of  harabagh,  and 
George  VII.,  son  and  successor  to  Bagrat,  returned  upon  the  death 
of  his  father  (1401)  from  the  mountains  when  he  Lad  remained 
concealed,  and  occupied  the  capital.  Timur  made  war  upon  him 
as  well,  compelling  hit  submission,  snd  in  1403  finally  quitted  the 
country.  George  was  succeeded  by  Conatantine  II. ,  whose  successor, 
Alexander  I.,  son  of  George  VII.,  restored  the  kingdom  to  prosperity; 
but  towards  the  doss  of  Lis  days  he  conceived  the  unhappy  idea  of 
dividing  his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons,  an  act  that  was  followed 
by  internecine  wars,  rebellions,  massacres,  and  foreign  invasions. 
Fiom  about  this  period  commence  the  relations  of  Russia  with 
Georgia  and  its  neighbouring  principalities,  for  in  1492,  during  the 
war  fomented  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  Alexander,  king  of  Kak- 
hetia,  sought  the  protection  of  the  czar  John  111.  Again,  in  1587, 
Bohs  GodounoA* wa*  appealed  to  for  succour;  and  when,  in  1018, 
Shah  Abbas  invaded  Georgia,  Teimouraz  I.  applied  for  assistance 
to  Michael  Fe6dorovilch  (the  first  of  the  Romanoffs),  as  did  also,  In 
1821,  George  III.  king  of  Imeritia,  and  Mamia  Gouriel  the  ruler  of 
Gouria.  In  1638  Levan,  sovereign  of  Mingrelia,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Alexis  Michaeloritch,  and  in  1650  Alexander  of  Imeritia 
acknowledged  the  eoveteignty  of  Russia.  Thst  empire,  however, 
could  not  render  material  assistance  to  those  petty  sovereigns  in 
distress,  snd  little  was  done  until  fresh  excess:*  committed  by  the 
Turks  and  Persians  afforded  Peter  the  Great  the  excuse  for  sending 
sn  expedition,  in  1716,  under  Bokevitch  a  Circassian  chieftain,  to 
survey  the  Caspian  shore  snd  erect  defence*.  Bekeviteh  w*»  over, 
powered  by  the  Tatsis,  snd  slaughtered  with  the  whole  of  his  force. 
Peter  then  occupied  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  taking  the 
king  of  Georgia  under  his  protection.  This  wss  Vakhtang  VI., 
the  snthor  of  a  code  that  vca*  in  vogue  until  1841,  when  Russian 
laws  weie  in  great  measure  introduced.  But  he  was  unable  to  resist 
Nadir  Shah,  snd  abdicating  in  1724,  retired  to  Astrakhan,  where 
he  died.  Peter  being  at  peace  with  Turkey,  and  having  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Nystadl  with  Sweden,  left  Moscow,  May  24,  1722,  snd 
embarked  at  Aatiaklun  with  troops  destined  for  Georgia  and  the 
Peisian  provinces.  Derbent,  Bakou,  Ghylan,  and  Mazandcran  feU 
into  his  power,  snd  he  constructed  s  fort  on  the  river  Soulsk, 
which  he  named  St-Cioix.  AU  these  places  were  ceded  by  treaty, 
in  1732,  after  Nsdir  Shah  bad  delivered  Karthli  and  Kakhetia  from 
Turkish  oppression.  A  few  year*  later,  in  1735,  Turkey  renounced 
-  all  claim  to  those  countries  In  fsvour  of  Penis.  When  war  broke 
out  with  Turkey  in  1768,  General  Todleben  wss  sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Solomon  I.,  king  of  Imeritia,  and  the  Turks  wets  expelled 
that  kingdom.  Then  followed  the  ticatv  of  Kainardschi  in  1744, 
by  which  Georgia,  Imeritia,  and  Mingrelis  were  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Russia.  In  1795  Aga  Mahomet  Shah  laid  Tiflis  in 
ruins,  a  disaster  that  was  succeeded  bv  dissensions  in  tbe  royal 
family ;  and  Heraclius  II.,  who  in  1783  had  declared  himself  the 
vassal  of  Russia,  now  appealed  to  that  country  for  protection.  Ths 
next  sovereign,  George  XIII.,  renewed  this  appeal,  which  would 
havo  been  granted  but  for  the  sudden  death  of  ths  emperor  Psul. 
Alexsnder  1.  hesitated  for  s  time,  until  George  finally  renounced  his 
crown  in  1799  in  favour  of  Ruwla,  drawing  down  upon  him  the 
hatred  and  curses  of  hi*  country.  HU  younger  brother,  Alexander, 
made  an  effort  to  secure  the  crown,  but  the  chiefs  saw  the  hopeless- 
ness of  attempting  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke,  and,  being  bul 
poorly  supported,  the  prince  wss  beaten  on  the  banks  of  the  Lor*. 
George  died  tbe  following  year,  being  the  last  of  the  Botrtatidcs  to 
occupy  the  throne  of  Georgia,  which  his  ancestors  hsd  held  for  the 
space  of  1029  years.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  Bagration*  claim 
deso'iit  from  D*vid,  by  his  adulterous  intercourse  with  the  wife  of 
Uriah!    Georgia  was  ikvsj  virtually  anneved  to  the  empire  and  on 
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September  12,  1801,  Alexander  1.  Issued  a  proclamation  announc- 
ing the  fact  to  t(ie  people  of  that  country.  In  1810  the  prince  of 
Imeritla  revolted  against  Russia ;  but  this  movement  wu  quickly 
suppressed,  and  tbs  principality  annexed.  Mamia  V.,  the  ruler  of 
Oouria,  recognized  the  suzerainty  of  Russia  in  the  Sams  year,  his 
principality  being  eventually  annexed  in  1829. 

8m  Wekboaeht,  lltttein  it  la  OtoraU,  Irani,  br  Brosset,  and  additions  9  vole  , 
1U  Pctcnbnrn,   1840;  Vladykjrn.  Sah*iyHnfk  r'paufViasjrrjrry  pm  A'arlaitfa, 
Mr»cow,_!*7«i  ZeldleJU.  0«*rrt  l-pm/persa  Xarsero,  Ttfia,  IMS.  Comm.  J. 
I  and  T>  nitiroiK 


iiiu-tun  TeUsr.  R..N-,  TU  Crime*  and  rVasaeeacuat,  1877.  (J.  a  Tt) 

Ethnology. — Of  the  three  main  groups  into  which  the  Caucasian 
races  are  now  usually  divided,  the  Georgian  is  in  every  respect  the 
most  important  and  interesting.  It  has  accordingly  largely  occa. 
piod  the  attention  of  Orientalists  almost  incessantly  from  the  days 
of  Klaproth  to  ths  present  lime.  Yet  such  are  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  origin  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Caucasian 
peoples  that  its  affinities  are  still  far  from  beiug  clearly  established. 
Anton  Bchiefner  and  P.  V.  Velar,  however,  who  must  be  accepted 
as  undoubtedly  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  have  at 
least  arrived  at  some  negative  conclusions  valuable  is  suiting  points 
for  further  research.  In  their  valuebls  papers,  published  iu  the 
Memoir*  of  the  St  Petersburg  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  end 
elsewhere,  they  have  finally  disposed  of  the  views  of  Bopp  and 
flroaset,  who  attempted  on  linguistic:  ground*  to  connect  the 
Oeorgisns  srith  the  Aryan  family.  They  also  clearly  show  that 
Max  M  tiller's  "  Turanian  "  theory  Is  untenable,  and  they  go  a  long 
way  towards  proving  that  the  Georgian,  with  all  the  outer  Cau- 
casian languages  except  the  Oesetisn,  forms  a  distinct  linguistic, 
family  absolutely  independent  of  all  others.  This  had  already  been 
suspected  by  Klaproth,  and  as  the  earns  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  by  Fr.  Mullcr  and  Zagarelli,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  set  aside  by 
further  Investigation. 
Ualax's  "Caucasian  Family"  comprises  the  following  three  great 


1.  Western  Group.  Typical 

2.  Kastcrn  Group.  Typical  races  :  TcheUhenxes  and  Lesgbians. 

3.  Southern  Group.    Typical  race  !  Georgians. 

Here  the  term  "  family "  must  be  taken  in  a  far  more  elastic 
sense  than  when  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  or 
Eastern  Polynesian  divisions  of  mankind.  Indeed,  Uslar  would 
perhaps  be  the  first  to  adroit  that  ths  fundamental  unity  of  the 
three  grcups  has  not  yet  been  established,  and  that  they  present  at 
.'east  ss  wide  divergencies  ss  are  found  to  exist  between  the  Semitic 
and  Hamitic  linguistic  families,  whose  primitive  reletionship  ha* 
not  yet  been  definitely  determined.  Thus,  while  the  Abkbasun  of 
group  1  is  still  st  the  agglutinating,  ths  Lrsgliian  of  group  2  lias 
fairly  reached  the  inflecting, state,  and  the  Georgian  seems  still  to 
waver  between  the  two.  In  consequence  of  these  different  stages 
of  development,  Uslar  hesitates  finally  to  fix  the  position  of  Geoigian 
in  the  family,  regarding  it  as  possibly  a  connecting  link  between 
groups  1  and  2,  but  possibly  also  radically  distinct  from  both. 

Including  all  its  numerous  ramifications,  the  Georgian  or  southern, 
group  occupies  the  greater  part  of  Trar  sraucaaia,  reaching  from 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  Batoum  on  the  Euxine  eastwards  to  the 
Caspian,  and  merging  southwards  with  the  Armenians  of  Aryen 
stock.  It  comprises  altogether  nino  subdivisions,  as  in  ths  sub- 
joined table  > — 

1.  The  Ososeuas  Psorsa,  who  arc  the  Aeries*  of  I  tie  snetsaU  sad  the 
Orwfpa  ol  the  Hassans,  tat  who  caul  thermal vm  jrnnAa/latajni.  and  who  in 
snsettanal  Unas  war*  matters  ol  ths  Woo  mat  Upper  En 
with  the  Alalia. 

S.  Tm  Inaairnse,  west  of  tti*  Snrem  meantime  sa 
Tacball. 

a.  The  OcaiAsm,  between  the  Rloo  and  Laslstaa. 
4.  The  Lasis  ol  Laslstaa  oe  the  Eoiloe. 

tv  Ths  SwunTBiaas.  Sarass,  or  Swaiiam,  oe  the  Upper  Incur  and  Tulienls- 
TachAll  rtrera. 

S  The  Miaoeiuj.se,  between  rlrcrs  Tschaals-Tsthall,  RJon,  Ir.gur,  and  the 


Mitch  Sea. 

7.  The  Tceitss  or  Moeosa,  _„.. ..) 
J  Ths  Pmavs  or  Pn'rcsuvr,... ..  j 


about  the  headstreams  of  the 

J ©ra  rircra, 

AO  these  formed  jointly  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Iberia,  whose 
mep'Ki  or  "  king"  resided  at  Mlskbet  till  469  A.D.,  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring  Tphlissi  or  Tphilis- 
kalaki,  i.t.,  "warm  town,"  so  called  front  its  therntal  springs. 
This  place  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom, and  now  bears  the  abbreviated  name  of  Tiflia,  The  repre- 
sents tire  branch  of  the  race  hare  always  been  the  Karthaliniana,  a 
name  whish  the  native  Christian  chroniclers  profess  to  trace  back 
to  Khartloa,  second  son  of  Thargamoa,  son  of  Japhet,  son  of  h'onh. 
From  Thargamoa  all  their  tribes  are  by  their  writers  called,  collect- 
ively, Thargsmosaiani,  and  from  Khartloa  their  country  receives 
the  name  of  Karthvtll  or  KartblL  Bet  sve  weight  can  be  attached 
to  these  genealogies  and  etymcjegies,  which  would  doubtless  never 
have  been  heard  of  but  for  the  national  desire  to  connect  the  race 
I  Moesdo  wcornt  of  ths  dispersion.    It  is  now  pretty  well 


tied  that  the  Georgians  are  the  descendants  of  ths  sborlginea 
'embeki  highlands,  snd  that  they  found  their  way  to  their 
homes  from  the  south-east  some  four  or  five  thoassnd  yean 
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ago,  possibly  under  prtssuie  Trom  the  great  wares  of  Aryan  migra- 
tion Bowing  from  the  Kranian  Uble-land  westwards  to  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe.  The  terms  Georgian  and  Gruaya  are  simply  correp. 
tions  of  the  Persian  Gairf,  as  in  GurjisUn-Gurjland- Oeorgia. 
The  Georgians  proper  are  limited  on  the  east  by  the  Alaxan,  on  the 
north  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the  west  by  the  Mrskhian  hills,  separating 
them  fiom  the  Imcritlans,  snd  on  the  south  by  tho  Kur  river  snd  the 
Karadagh  and  the  Pamhaki  mountains.  Southwards,  however,  no 
hard  and  fast  ethnical  line  can  be  drawn,  for  even  immediately 
south  of  TiHls,  Georgians,  Armenians,  and  Tatars  are  found  inter- 
mingled conlusedJy  together. 

Tho  Georgian  race,  which  represents  the  oldest  elements  of 
civilization  in  the  Caucasus,  is  disUnguisBed  by  some  excellent 
mental  qualities,  and  is  especially  noted  for  persons!  courage  and  a 
passionate  love  of  music.  Tbe  people,  however,  are  described  si 
fierce  and  cruel,  and  addicted  to  tbe  vice  of  intemperance,  though 
Von  Thielmann  speaks  of  them  as  "  rather  hard  drinkers  thsa 
drunkards."  Physically  they  are  a  fine  athletie  race  of  pure  Cau- 
casian type ;  hence  during  the  Moslem  ascendency  Georgia  supplied, 
next  to  Circaasia,  the  largest  number  of  female  slsves  for  the  Turkish 
luteins  and  of  recruits  for  the  Osmanli 'armies,  more  especially  for 
tho  select  corps  of  the  fatuous  Mameluke. 

The  social  organization  rested  on  a  highly  aristocratfo  basis,  and 
the  lowest  classes  were  separated  by  several  grades  of  vassalage  from 
the  highest.  But  since  their  incorporation  with  the  Russian  em- 
pire, these  relations  have  become  greatly  modified,  and  a  more 
aharply  defined  middle  class  of  merchants,  traders,  and  artisans  has 
been  develoi*d.  The  power  of  life  and  death,  formerly  claimed  and 
fieely  exeictsed  by  the  nobles  over  their  serfs,  hasslso  been  expressly 
abol  uhed.  They  are  si  together  at  present  in  a  fsirly  well-to-do  con- 
dition, and  It  cannot  be  denied  tbst  under  the  Russian  administra- 
tion they  hare  become  industrious,  and  have  made  considerable  moral 
and  material  progress. 

Missionaries  sent  by  Constantino  the  Great  Introduced  Christi- 
anity about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century.  Their  efforts  were 
greatly  aided  by  the  exemplary  life  of  a  female  slave  named  Nine, 
who. came  into  Georgia  during  the  reign  of  King  Miriam.  (265-318), 
and  who  occupies  a  prominent  piece  in  the  ecclesiastical  records  of 
the  country.  Since  that  time  the  people  hare,  undcrsevere  pressure 
fromsiirrcanding  Mahometan  communities,  remained  faithful  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  snd  are  stitl  smongst  the  most  devoted 
adherents  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Church.  Indeed  it  was  their 
attachment  to  the  national  religion  that  caused  them  tonsil  in  the 
sid  of  the  Christian  Muscovites  against  the  proselytising  attempts 
of  the  Shiite  Persians— a  step  which  ultimately  brought  about  their 
political  extinction. 

As  already  stated,  the  Karlhli  language  is  not  only  fundamentally 
distinct  from  the  Aryan  linguistic  family,  but  cannot  be  shown  te 
possess  any  clearly  ascertained  affinities  with  cither  of  the  two  north, 
era  Ceursaisn  groups.  It  resembles  them  chiefly  iu  its  phone  tie 
system,  so  that  accoiding  to  Rosen  {Syraehe dcr  Lastu)  all  tho  lan- 
of  central  and  western  Caucasus  might  be  adequately  rendered 


kh,  AAA.  eA  (Arab.  ; ),  q  (Arab.  J),  for  all  of  which  there  an 

distinct  characters,  renders  its  articulation  rather  more  energetic  and 
rugged  than  is  agreeable  to  ears  sfiuitomed  to  the  softer  tones  of  the 
Irenisn  snd  western  Aryan  tongues.  Ityrrescnt*  great  fscilities  for 
composition,  the  laws  of  which  are-  very  regular.  Its  peculiar  mor- 
phology, standing  midway  between  agglutination  and  true  inflexion, 
is  well  illustrated  hy  its  simple  declension  common  to  noun,  adjec- 
tive, and  pronoun,  and  its  more  intricate  verbal  conjugation,  with 
its  personal  endings,  seven  tenses,  and  incorporation  of  pronominal 
subject  and  object,  all  showing  decided  progress  towards  the  inflect- 
ing structure  of  the  Aryan  ana  Semitic  tongues. 

Georgian  is  written-  in  a  native  alphabet  obviously  based  on  the 
Armenian,  and  like  it  attributed  to  St  Mesropius  (MrsrohK  who 
flourished  in  the  6th  century.  Of  thiaalphabettbere  aretwo  forma, 
differing  so  greatly  in  outline  and  even  in  the  number  of  the  letters 
that  they  might  almost  be  regarded  as  two  distinct  alphabetia 
systems.    The  first  and  oldest,  used  exclusively  in  the  Bible  and 


lituigical  works,  is  the  square  or  monumental  Kliutsnri.  i.e.. ' 
dotal/  consisting  of  38  letters,  approaching  the  Armenian  in  api-ear- 
ance.  The  second  b  the  UkkJfoU  *W,  i.e.,  "soldier's  band," 
used  in  ordinery  writing,  and  consisting  of  40  letters,  neatly  ahsped 
and  full  of  curves,  hence  at  first  sight  not  unlike  tbe  modern  Bur- 
mese form  of  the  Pall.  t 

Of  the  Karthli  language  there  are  several  varieties ;  and,  besides 
those  comprised  in  the  above  table,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
Kakhetian  current  in  the  historic  province  of  Kskhetia.  A  dis- 
tinction is  sometimes  drawn  between  the  Karthaliniana  proper  and 
the  Kakhetiana,  but  it  rests  on  a  purely  political  basis,  baring  origi- 
nated with  ths  partition  in  1424  of  the  sncient  Iberian  estates 
into  the  three  new  kingdoms  of  Karthalinia,  Kakhetie.  and  Imcritia. 
On  the  other  hand,  both  the  Ui  < 
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'•oat  inch  serious  structural  and  verbal  "differences  from  the  common 
tvpe  that  they  mm  to  stand  rather  in  the  relation  of  sister  tongues 
thin  of  dialects  to  the  Georgian  proper.  All  derive  obviously  from 
a  common  eouree,  but  have  been  developed  independently  of  each 
other.  The  Ttuh  or  Slatok  appears  to  be  fundamentally  a  Kitlian 
or  Tchstehenx  idiom  affected  by  Georgian  influences. 

The  Bible  U  laid  to  have  been  translated  into  Georgian  aa  early  aa 
the  6th  century.  The  extant  version,  however,  datea  only  from  'the 
8th  century,  and  is  attributed  to  St  Euthyrnius.  But  even  ao,  it  is 
far  the  moat  ancient  work  known  to  exist  in  the  luuguag?.  Next 
in  importance  ia,  perhaps,  the  curious  poem  entitled  The  a  mcntn  <a 
iTuriri  and  Natan  Darcjo*,  or  The,  rum  clMJud  to  *4  pa***?, 


Lkir-jan,  or 

•hit,  attnbutod  to  Ruitevel,  who  livod  daring  the  prosperoiu  men 
of  (Jaeen  Thamar  ( 1 1th  century).  Prince  Leonidze  of  Akktueti  in 
Kakhetia  ahowed  Baron  von  Thielmanri  a  rare  and  very  old  MS.  of 
this  poem,  written  on  fine  hemp  paper  in  exquisite  Mkhedrult  char- 
acters, and  embellished  with  arabesques  and  miniatures  evidently 
the  work  of  an  eminent  artist  Other  noteworthy  compositions  are 
tho  national  epics  of  the  Jtaramiani  and  the  Jbutomuini,  and  the 
prosa  romance*  of  Yisramiani  and  JJarrjwutn . ,  the  former  by  Sarg 
of  Tbmopvi,  the  latter  by  Moti  of  Khoni.  Apart  from  these,  the 
peat  bulk  of  Georgian  literature  consists  of  ecclesiastical  writings, 
hymns  sacred  and  profane,  national  codes,  and  chronic! 

See  llama  alax  ion  Taielaaiin's  Journey  to  Ue  Oirau,  t*n 
i»  An";  translated  tir  l-'r  Cluules  Dcmcaje,  London  1 
vrojSi*  sod  Ktite  drr  (Vj/r.  Frtfttttt  Xmura,  Vleaat 


w,  mmd  Tvri*y 

>;  Tt.  Mimer's 
_  -Set,  Anton  Bchlefner 
P.  V  Ualar,  nuttiL-mua  papers  In  the  BuUetla*  of  the  Acidemia 
Sciences  it  S*lul  PcUjsboare  for  1SS3.*£;  at.  ZaaaKuTi  snma 
rttatitt  a  la  grmmtnaire  O&trffUn**,  St  I'stcrsbtua',  1H7J  j  Michel 
ia  Amu  fAxt/uvpoUyu,  April  IS,  ISTS.  (A.  H.  KJ 
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i  emiessee  anM  i>orth  I  arolina  ivuiml  it  on  t 
Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  ( k«enn  on  the  east, 
south  and  Alabama  on  the  wot.  Georgia  oj 
from  north  to  south,  and  its  greatest  breai 


6KOKGIA,  a  southern  Atlantic  State  of  the  American  Union, 
is  one  of  the  thirteen  original  States.  It  lien  between  the 
parallels  30°  20'  3S"  and  36°  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
meridian*  81°  and  85°  53'  88"  longitude  "est  from  trreenwich. 
Tennessee  and  North  (  arolina  bound  it  on  the  north,  South 

Florida  on  the 
*  320  miles 
breadth  from  east  to 
is  250  miles,  embracing  an  area  of  59,475  square 
miles  or  48,064,000  acres.  The  Savannah  River  forma  the 
boundarv  line  between  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  St. 
Mary's  River  forms  a  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  Geor- 
gia and  Florida,  ana  the  Chattahoochee  River  nearly  the 
southern  half  of  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Alabama 
on  the  west. 

ropooTtipAy.— Georgia  presents  every  possible  variety  of  sur- 
face, from  the  low  alluvial  lands  and  swamps  along  the  coast, 
which  finally  spread  out  into  the  great  Okeunokee  Swamps, 
with  a  cirenmferenee  of  180  miles,  to  the  mountains  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  state.  This  varia- 
tion of  surface  gives  Georgia  three  distinct  cones,  differing 
in  soil,  productions  and  climate. 

Low  Islands,  separated  by  narrow  necks  from  the  main  land, 
skirt  her  sea  coast  and  produce  cotton  of  a  superior  quality, 
known  as  sea-island  eutton.  This  coast  section  with  the  ad- 
jacent islands  is  essentially  tropical.  About  twenty  mil  ox  from 
the  shore  line  the  first  plateau  rises  70  feet  above  the  sou  level, 
having  a  breadth  of  about  '20  miles;  here  a  second  terrace  70 
or  75  feet  high  rises,  with  a  gradual  ascending  table  land  to  the 
center  of  the  state,  where,  in  certain  sections,  the  elevation  is 
675  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here,  about  200  miles  from 
the  sea,  begin  the  hills  which,  gradually  increasing,  reach  a 
height  of  from  2,500  to  4,000  feet.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
and  fertile  region  of  the  state,  embracing  about  25  counties. 
The  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  running  through  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  cross  the  northeni  part  of  the  State  of  Georgia 
and  arc  finally  lost  in  Alabama.  This  Is  the  most  picturesque 
district  of  Georgia.  TheToccoa  Falb\,the  cataracts  of  Tallulah. 
Esatoia  Falls,  Hiawassie  Falls  and  the  falls  of  Towalaga  add 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  region. 

Harbor*  and  ■Streams. — Georgia  is  well  watered  by  many  fine 
rivers  which  furnish  avenues  for  trade  and  power  for  turning 
he  wheels  of  industry.  They  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters 
-  the  .''lantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    The  Savannah, 

'amana.  Ogeechee,  Sat  ilia  and  St.  Mary's  empty  into  the 
A. antic,  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  into  the  Gulf.  The  falls 
oecnm'ng  at  the  second  plateau  rr»Tiin'  "nvel,  but  up  to  these 
joints  her  larger  rivers  are  navigable.  The  Savannah  i*  navi- 
caole  to  Augusta,  248  miles:  the  <  hattahoochec  to  the  fulls  of 
Columbus,  300  miles ;  and  Flint  river  to  Albany, 


from  its  mouth  in  the  Chattahoochee  River.  The  course  of  tho 
rivers  in  the  eastern  hall  nf  the  State  is  southeast;  in  the 
western  half  the  general  direction  is  smith. 

The  Savannah  is  the  largest  river  of  the  State;  its  length  is 
about  150  miles.  It  is  formed  Iry  the  confluence  of  two  small 
streams,  the  Tugaloo  and  Kiowee  Rivers  which  rise  near  the 
North  Carolina  line  and  meet  on  the  boundarv  between  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,    it  has 

the  Brier  River,  Broad  River  and  Beaverdam  Creek. 
Savannah  flows  south  hv  southeast  for  450  miles,  and  empties 
its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  near  parallel  82°  north  Istitnde. 
It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Savannah,  1ft  miles,  ami  foi 
steamboats  to  Augusta,  230  miles  farther,  whence  small  steam- 
boats pass  around  the  falls  at  that  point,  through  a  canal 
Constructed  in  1845,  and  ascend  150  miles  higher  up  the  river. 
The  canal,  which  is  nine  miles  in  length,  furnishes  power  for 
the  manufactories  of  Augusta.  Tlie  valley  of  the  river,  from 
Augusta  down  to  the  sua,  ia  rich  in  cotton  fields,  semi-tropical 
vegetation  and  maguiiiceut  live-oak  forests.  Rice  plantations 
flourish  on  the  low,  alluvial  soil  near  the  sea-board.  The 
Ogeechee  is  about  200  miles  in  length.  Jt  rises  in  Greets 


a  the  north,  and  Hows  nearly  raarallel  » 


Savannah  and  Altamaha  rivets.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  to  Louisville  and  for  small  ones  80  or  40  miles  further ; 
the  Cannouohee  is  its  principal  affluent.  The  Altamaha  ia 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Oconnee,  which  rises  in  Hall 
county,  and  the  Ocmnlgee,  which  rises  in  Gwinnett  county. 
The  two  rivers  flow  about  250  miles  in  parallel  courses,  when 
the  Ccmulgee  turns  to  the  east  and  joins  the  Oconnee  to  form 
the  Altamalia.  Their  principal  affluents  are  the  Little 
Ocmulgec  and  the  Appalachee.  The  Ocxunipee  is  navigable  to 
Macon  for  steamers,  and  the  Oconnee  to  Milledgenlle.  the 
former  capital  of  the  State.  St.  Marv's  and  the  Satilla  drain 
the  southesMi-ni  corner  of  the  State.'  Between  them  lie-  thf 
great  <  rketinokee  Swamp.  Thev  are  both  navigable  for  30  or 
40  miles.  The  Chattahoochee  has  a  length  of  650  miles  from 
the  Gulf,  of  which  the  first  350  are  navigable.  It  rises  in  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountains,  flows  southwest  through  the  gold  min- 
ing region  of  Georgia,  then  nearly  south  until  it  nears  the 
Florida  line,  where  it  joins  the  Flint  River,  which  rises  in 
Campbell  county,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Appalachicoh) 
the  two  flow  south  through  Florida  to  the  Gulf. 

The  falls  of  the  Cluutabooohee  at  Columbus  are  utilized  for 
water  power  and  make  that  city  one  of  the  first  three  of  manu- 
facturing importance  in  the  State.  The  rapids  and  bl  tills  over- 
looking them  called  "  I  .overs'  Leap  "  are  of  interest  on  account 
of  their  picturesque  scenery  a*  well  as  of  the  legend  connected 
with  them.  Fort  Gaines  and  West  I'oint  are  two  other  im- 
portant town*  on  the  river.  The  Wuhlaeoochoe  and  the 
AUapaha,  which  unite  in  Florida  to  form  theSuwanee.  and  the 
Ocklocnnee,  which  empties  into  the  golf  in  Florida,  drain 
Georgia's  southern  counties.  In  the  northwest,  to  the  north  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  which  turns  eastward  on  the  83°  parallel 
of  latitude,  is  the  TalWpooaa,  one  of  the  rivers  which  unite  to 
form  the  Alabama.  The  Coosa  is  another  tributary  of  the 
Alabama,  while  the  lliawassee  and  the  Chattanooga  find  their 
way  into  the  Tennessee,  thence  through  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Georgia  has  about  128  miles  of  sea  coast,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Savannah  ;  but  except  where 
the  rivers  find  their  outlet,  there  are  no  good  harbors.  This 


They  are  St.  Andrew's,  Sf.  Simon's,  Altamaha,  Doboy, 
Sapelo,  St  ( atharine's  and  Ossabaw.  Cumberland  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  islands.  It  is  80  miles  long  and 
covered  with  live-oaks,  palmettos  and  pines.  Jekyl,  St  Simon's, 
Sapelo,  St.  ( 'atharine's,  Osahaw  and  <  abbagc  are  other  of  the 
more  important  islands.  With  these  islands,  Georgia  has  about 
480  miles  of  coast  line.  Her  principal  seaport  towns  are  Sa- 
vannah, lhirien,  Brunswick  and  St.  Mary's. 

(ifoloffi/  and  MinrraJ  l'ioduti». — Georgia's  varied  surface  fur- 
nishes examples  of  almost  every  known  formation,  A  strip 
twenty  miles  broad  along  the  coast  is  low,  level,  except  for 
occasional  sand-dunes,  aud  rich  in  alluvial  soil.  Beginning 
here  with  die  first  terrace,  and  extending  to  a  line  drawn  from 
AtnruBta  to  Georgetown,  the  eocene  overlies  the 

and  gneiss.    Along  the  Ogeechee  River,  in  Je 
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county,  the  surface  is  broken  by  the  cretaceous  formation,  which 
sppWB  mnin  in  Crawford  county,  and  extends  to  the  went  as 
far  as  the  Chattahoochee  Uiver.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  covering  about  hall'  its  entire  territory,  uv  the  Metii- 
mnrphic,  I'aheozcic  and  Eozoic  formations  of  the  Appalachian 
range. 

The  Silurian  strata  appear  above  Augusta  on  the  Savannah 
river  for  a  short  distance,  also  along  tiic*  west  line  of  the  State 
from  the  Nuiit  v  river  to  I>ugdown  Mountain.  Here  ap|iuar 
occasional  outcrops  of  Devonian  rock ;  while  the  northwestern 
oorner  of  the  State  is  covered  with  bituminous  coal  deposits, 
which  extend  in  rich  beds  to  Northeastern  and  Northern  Ala- 
bama. On  the  western  range  of  the  fohutta  mountains  are 
found  iron  ore  deposits.  Limestone  and  coal  are  found  in  close 
proximity  to  die  iron  ore  deposits  furnishing  every  focilitv  for 
the  cheap  and  abundant  production  of  iron.  Lumpkin,  iiall. 
Ilabtirsham  and  Forsyth  counties  produce  gold,  and  until  1H.V2 

these  mines  and  "  placers  "  were  prolitably  worked.   I  was 

first  discovered  there  in  October,  1S2>8,  by  a  negro  slave.  The 
largest  deposits  are  along  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Alleghanies 
in  a  belt  about  twenty  miles  wide.  A  branch  mint  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Government  at  an  expense  of  $.s0,000,  in  Dnh- 
lonega,  Lumpkin  county,  which  in  1858  coined  gold  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $500,00X1;  but,  as  in  California,  the  surface 
deposits  became  exhausted,  and  after  the  war  for  the  Union, 
the  mint  was  given  to  the  State  for  an  agricultural  college  and 
the  expensive  machinery  sold  for  old  iron.  South  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  lying  between  the  Coputta  mountains  and  next  U>  the 
gold  bearing  schists,  is  a  vein  of  marble.  In  another  place  cop- 
per is  found,  also  silver  and  lead,  manganese,  slate,  baryta,  and 
brown  hiematite,  limestone,  gwwum,  granite,  soapstone,  sienite, 
marl,  burrstone,  asbestos,  shales,  kaolin,  fluor-spar,  tripoli,  por- 
oeiain  clay,  arragonile,  tourmaliiie,  rarnelian,  emerald,  ruby, 
opai,  chalcedony,  amethyst,  agate,  jasper,  garnet,  zircon,  schorl, 
beryl,  rose-quartx,  and  occasionally  diamonds,  are  among  the 
ether  minerals  of  the  State.  There  are  sulphur  springs  in  the 
•enter  of  the  Stale,  and  chalybeate  springs  of  high  reputation  in 
the  north  of  Forsyth  comity.  There  are  also  fossil  remains  of 
the  mastodon,  megatherium,  mylodon,  elephant,  or,  moliusittand 


-a  coast  the  summers  are  intensely  hot 
malarial  diseases  are  prevalent.  Savannah  and  the  coast 
region  south  are  sometimes  visited  by  the  dreaded  scourge  of 
cholera  and  yellow  fever.  The  mean  temperature  for  Jul  v -has 
been  known  to  be  as  high  se  99°  Fahr.  The  northern,  hilly 
aitd  mountainous  part  of  the  State  has  a  cool  and  salubrious 
climate  for  the  same  season  of  the  year,  and  invalids  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  healthful  climate,  coming  to  the  mountain 
resorts  from  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Lung  and  throat  trouble* 
are  almost  unknown  among  the  inhabitants  of  northern  ami 
central  Georgia.  The  belt  of  country  running  across  the  State, 
taking  in  Augusta,  Atlanta  ami  Columbus,  is  pronounced  a 
very  healthful  region.  The  southern  and  central  districts  are 
sickly,  particularly  in  the  river  valleys,  and  the  climate  is 
perilous  in  the  summer  to  those  unacclimated,  though  the  na- 
tives enjoy  fair  health.  The  mean  summer  (emtierature  at 
Augusta  »  about  79°  Fahr.,  winter,  47°;  at  Atlanta,  75°;  win- 
ter, 45°.  At  Berne  the  mean  temperature  b  about  00°  for  the 
year. 

Soil. — As  in  its  climate,  Georgia  has  a  variety  of  soil.  \p 
the  northern  portion  it  is  thin,  but  well  tilted  for  grazing  pur- 
poses. This  country,  known  as  the  "Cherokee  Country,"  has 
hct-n  under  cultivation  for  unknown  years  bv  the  Indians,  but 
still  produces  in  its  valleys  wheat,  com,  Irish  potatoes,  and 
northern  fruits.  By  fertilizing,  cotton  may  be  successfully 
cultivated,  but  this  product  is  grown  to  better  advantage  on  the 
river  lands. 

The  red  soil  of  the  middle  section  of  f  ieorgia  is  "  poor,"  but 
■say  Ims  made  productive  of  tobacco,  cotton  and  cereals. 

Peaches,  apples  grapes  and  melons  are  plentiful.  The  cot- 
ton "bolt"  is  in  the  southeast  section  of  the  State,  and  rice, 
sugar-cane  and  sweet  potatoes  grow  abundantly. 

In  the  southwest  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy.  Millions  of  feet 
of  vellow  pine,  of  great  value  in  ship  and  house  building,  arc 
ready  to  be  used.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  turpentine 
manufactories  have  been  opened  up  in  the  forexts.  In  the 
southeast  ia  the  live  oak.  mnch  valued  in  ship-building,  while 
the  many  swamps  afford  cypres,  cedar  and  palmetto.  The 
ona.it  and  adjacent  sea  islands  are  composed  of  a  sandy  alluvial 
•ail,  to  which  is  mixed  decomposed  coral    This  soil  is  well 


fitted  fur  the  production  of  rice.  Further  inland  are  the  line 
Barrens,  capable  of  being  cleared  and  cultivated,  but  chiefly  of 
value  for  their  timber,  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  for  their  by- 
products. About  one- half  of  the  land  surface  of  the  State  is 
still  limbered,  though  the  original  forests  of  oak,  elm,  chestnut, 
maple,  fir,  beech,  poplar  and  ash  have  disappeared  from  the 
older  settled  parts. 

Product*. — The  staple  agricultural  products  of  Georgia  are 
com  and  cotton,  though  her  varied  climate  and  soil  make  it 
possible  to  grow  almost  anything  that  is  raised  in  any  of  the  other 
states,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tropical  fruits  raised  ia 
Florida.  Since  the  war  and  the  loss  of  slave  labor,  the  eottoa 
product  has  fallen  off  until  in  1888  there  were  nearly  200,004 
acres  more  in  corn  than  in  cotton.  Georgia  ranks  third  in  the 
list  of  cotton  producing  States.  In  1*80  she  exported  or  con- 
mimed  M  4,771  bales  valued  at  more  than  $40,000,000.  One- 
fourth  of  the  pnsluet  of  the  whole  State  is  raised  in  the  counties 
of  Washington,  Stewart,  Sumter,  Burke,  Lee,  Dougherty  and 
Monroe. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  a  fine  quality  of  wheat 
is  raised,  averaging  04  pounds  to  the  bushel,  flats  are  raised 
to  good  advantage,  but  barley  k  little  cultivated.  Sweet  pota- 
toes grow  readily  in  the  sandy  soil,  and  Irish  potatoes  are 
raised  largely  for  the  early  northern  market.  Orchard  and 
fruit  crops  are  becoming  more  valuable,  and  peanuts  or  ground- 
nuts form  no  small  portion  of  the  export  products,  while  the 
rice  plantations  form  the  main  feature  of  agricultural  interest 
on  the  coast  and  islands. 

Ill  addition  to  her  cotton  production,  Georgia  produced  ia 
1880  23,202,018  bushels  of  core,  estimated  at  f 14,000,000; 
5,548,745  bushels  of  <iot«,  valued  at  more  than  13,000,000; 
3,159,771  bushels  of  wheat.  Besides  the**  nervals  there  were 
the  timber  products  and  14,400  tons  of  hay. 

The  rice  crop  of  1880  was  2o,:tdK,687  pounds ;  molasses,  more 
than  500,000  gallons :  tobacco,  228,500  pound- ;  sweet  potatoes, 
4,397,778  bushels ;  Irish  potatoes,  249,590  bushes* ;  butter, 
7,424,4*0  pounds;  wooL  1,289,560  pounds. 

In  1880  there  were  lf,838,562 
increase  of  about  1,000,000  acres  since  1870;  8,204,720  acre* 
were  in  improved  farms,  valued  at  $11 1,910,540.  The  value 
of  tanning  implements  and  machinery  was  $5,817,41(1;  value 
of  live  stock,  425,930,352;  estimated  value  of  all  farm  products 
for  1879,  $67,028,929,  which  gives  Georgia  the  tenth  place  ia 
agriculture  in  the  rank  of  Mate*.  The  value  of  mechanical 
products  was  447, 448.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  Nate 
in  1880  was  98,520;  moles.  132,078:  sheep,  MUM;  swine, 
1,471,003;  milch  rows,  315,073;  working  oxen,  541.020 ;  other 
cattle,  5-14,812.  The  State  valuation  for  1 880  was  $.VV4,<"i*M*O0l 
a  decrease  of  $91,895,237  since  1800.  The  decrease  is  owing 
to  the  loss  of  slave  labor,  in  a  large  n unsure,  but  the  Stale  is 
steadily  growing  in  the  number  of  acres  nndeT  cultivation,  in 
the  number  of  manufactories,  and  the  productive  capacity  ol 


land 

Trade  and  fbmmrrre.— The  principal  exports  are 
lumber.  In  1878  theexport  of  cotton  amounted  to  010,4 19  hales, 
of  which  11,309  were  of  the  famous  sea-island  variety ;  988,330 
pounds  of  wool  were  exported  the  same  vear.  Her  coast-wise 
and  foreign  trade  employs  some  hundred*  vessels  of  about  20,- 
000  tons'  burden.  For  the  year  1878,  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  cleared  at  the  Port  of  Savannah  was  042,843  tons ; 
entered,  009,427;  while  the  respective  value  of  each  was  $24,- 
01 4,535,  and  $505,596.  At  die  port  of  St.  Mary's,  for  the  same 
year,  the  entries  were  30,217  tons,  valued  at  $1,421,  and  het 
exports  were  valued  at  f  120,180.  In  the  porta  of  Brunswick 
and  I>arien  the  exports  wen-  32,579  tons  the  entries  124,711 
tons.  These  statistics  do  not  do  justice  lo  the  trade  of the  State, 
because  the  three  ports  of  Savannah.  Brunswick  and  Darien  only 
share  the  commerce  of  Georgia  wiih  Charkwtown,  which  re- 
ceives a  considerable  portion  of  the  exports  from  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  State,  while  Femandina  ,Appalachio>la 
and  I'en-aeola  receive  those  from  the  son  thorn  counties  and 
the  western  and  southwestern  districts  go  to  Mobile.  large 
j  vessels  have  but  four  accessible  harbors;  Savannah,  Brunv 
]  wick, St.  Marvs  and  Ihirieu,  but  the  sounds  formed  by  tht 
outlying  islands  are  navigable  to  small  craft.  The  four  princi- 
pal harbors  liave  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  fleet  of  water  ai 
mean  low  tide.  The  ports  of  entry  far  the  slate  are  Savannah. 
Brunswick,  and  St.  Mary's. 

Cbaauas. — Georgia  is  divided  into  137  counties,  which  bad 
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the  following  population  in  1880 :  Appling,  5,268 ;  Raker,  7,304 ; 
Baldwin,  13,721 ;  Banks,  7,332;  Bartow,  18,628 ;  Berrien,  6,612 ; 
Bibb,  26,536 ;  Brooks,  11,712;  Bryan,  4,921;  Bolloch,  8,034; 
Burke,  2.076;  Butte,  8,307;  Calhoun,  7.02U;  Camden.  6,126; 
Campbell,  9,923;  Carroll,  16.881 ;  Catoosa,  4,716 ;  Charlton,  2,- 
161; Chatham,  41,718; Chattahoochee, 6,664;  Chattooga,  10,016; 
Cherokee,  14,300;  Clarke,  11,649;  Clav,  6,638 ;  Clayton,  8,004; 
Clinch,  4,135;  Cobb,  20,684;  Coffee,  6,057;  Colquitt,  2,524; 
Columbia,  10,452;  Coweta,  21,072;  Crawford.  8,648;  Dade,  4,- 
667  ;  Dawson,  5,832 ;  Decatur,  19,017  ;  De  Kalh,  14,4.52;  Dodge, 
6,347;  Dooly,  12,412;  Dougherty,  12,508;  Douglas,  6,922; 

12;929 ; 
24,274; 
Imer,  8,- 

$83 ;  Glascock,  3,575  ;  Glynn,  6,318 ;  Gordon,  11,147;  Greene, 
1/.513;  Gwinnett,  19,516;  Habersham,  8,668;  Hall,  15,239; 
Hancock,  16,946;  Haralson,  5,973;  Harris,  15,732;  Hart,  9,- 
088;  Heard,  8,762;  Henry,  14,179;  Houston,  22,350;  Irwin, 
2,696;  Jackson,  16,285 ;  Jasper,  11,841 ;  Jefferson,  15,639; 
Johnston,  4,797;  Jones,  11,600;  Laurens,  10,040;  Lee,  10,566; 
Liberty,  10,616;  Lincoln,  6,105;  Lowndes,  11,027;  Lumpkin, 
USD;  Macon,  11,663;  Madison,  7,971;  Marion,  8,59.r>;  Me- 
Duffle,  9,427;  Mcintosh,  6,110;  Meriwether,  17,630;  Miller, 
8,717 ;  Milton,  6,258;  Mitchell,  9,384;  Monroe,  18,787;  Mont- 
gomery, 5,371 ;  Morgan,  14,001 ;  Murray,.  8,257 ;  Muscogee,  1H,- 
995;  Newton,  13,609;  Oconee,  6,346;  Oglethorpe,  15,369; 
Paulding,  10,882;  Pickens,  6,781  ;  Pierce,  4,522;  Pike,  15,826; 
Polk,  11,916;  Pulaski,  14,022;  I'utnam,  14,512;  Quitman,  4,- 
8H6;  Rabun,  4,629;  Randolph,  13,306;  Richmond,  33,191; 
Rockdale,  6,828;  Schley,  5,301;  Scriven.  12,745;  Spalding, 
12,545 ;  .Stewart,  13,981;  Sumter,  18,192;  Talbot,  14,102; 
Taliaferro,  7,004  ;  Tattnall,  6,972 ;  Taylor,  8,589 ;  Telfair,  4,- 
816;  Terrell,  10,435;  Thomas,  20,496:  Towns,  3,260;  Troup, 
20,579 ;  Twiggs,  8,910;  Union,  6,429 ;  Upson,  12,396;  Walker, 
11,012;  Walton,  15,617;  Ware,  4,135 ;  Warren,  10.872;  Wash- 
ington, 21,928;  Wayne,  6,964 ;  Webster,  5,235;  White,  5,335; 
Whitfield,  11,797 ;  WUcox,  3,106  ;  Wilkes,  15,930;  Wilkinson, 
12,046 ;  Worth,  6,888.  Besides  these  there  were  in  all  the 
Bounties  of  the  State  10,564  foreigners. 

Principal  CSUt*  and  Town*. — Georgia  has  six  cities,  hut  none 
of  them  are  large.  Atlanta,  the  capital,  had  in  18KH,  37,409 
persons;  Savannah,  the  chief  seaport  city,  had  30,709 ;  Augusta, 
Ihe  county  seat  of  Richmond  county,  on  the  Savannah,  21,891 ; 
Macon,  county  seat  ot  Bibb  county,  12,749 ;  Columbus,  county 
seat  of  Muscogee  county,  10,123 ;  Athens,  6,099;  Milledgeville 
and  Rome  have  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  larger 
and  more  important  towns  are :  Albany,  Americus,  Bainbridge, 
Brunswick,  Cartersville,  Covington,  Cuthbert,  Dal  ton,  Dawson, 
Katonton,  Fort  Valley,  Griffin,  La  Grange,  Marietta,  Newnan, 
rhomasville,  Valdosta,  Washington  and  West  Point 

Andersonville,  the  site  of  the  chief  prison  of  the  Confederacy 
during  the  civil  war,  has  acquired  considerable  notoriety.  The 
University  of  Georgia  is  located  at  Athens,  while  three  denomi- 
national colleges  are  situated  at  Macon.  Savannah,  Columbus, 
Americus,  Atlanta  and  Rome  are  large  shipping  points  for 
cotton,  while  Bt  Mary's,  Darien  and  Brunswick  saw  and  ex- 
port large  amounts  of  lumber. 

Atlanta  is  in  many  ways  the  most  progressive  of  the  cities  of 
the  Suite.  Its  population  increased  from  a  little  over  21,000  in 
1870,  to  about  37,500  in  18H8.  It  is  one  of  the  railway  centers 
of  the  South,  and  its  manufacturing  interests  are  of  large  and 


growing  importance. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  recuperation  among  the 
cities  devastated  by  the  n^*1"""    AUanta^isan  historic  place, 

ducted  about  it. 

RaiivayM  and  GmaU.—Ia  1888  Georgia  had  3,328  miles  of 
railway,  with  2,617  miles  in  operation,  divided  between  28 
different  lines,  and  valued  at  about  $82,000,000.  Twenty-six 
miles  of  the  Alabama  (treat  Southern,  from  Wauhatchie,  Tenn., 
to  Meridian,  Miss.,  are  in  Georgia.  West  Point  and  East  Point 
are  connected  by  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  line,  81  miles  in 
length.  The  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line  has  109  miles  in 
Georgia.  From  Savannah  to  Bainbridge  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Railway  crosses  the  State,  237  miles  in  length.  The 
Augusta  and  Savannah,  from  Miller  to  Augusta,  has  a 
length  of  53  miles ;  the  Brunswick  and  Albany,  from  Bruns- 
wick to  Albany,  is  172  miles  long.  Another  line  connects 
•  nmswick  with  Macon,  187  miles;  and  the  Georgia  Ceo- 
:  JL  -oins  Savannah,  Macon  and  Atlanta,  294  miles,  with  a 


branch,  17  miles,  connecting  Milledgeville  and  Gordon.  Tht 
Eastern  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  from  Bristol  t< 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  a  branch  to  Dalton,  30  miles.  The 
Southwestern,  144  miles,  runs  from  Macon  to  Eufaula,  Ala, 
with  one  branch  72  miles  long,  from  Fort  Valley  to  Columbus, 
another,  23}  miles  long,  from  Smithvillc  to  Albany ;  a  third 
from  Cuthbert  to  Fort  Gaines,  twenty  miles;  a  fourth  from 
Fort  Vallev  to  Perry,  13  miles;  and  a  fifth  from  Albany  to 
Arlington,  36  miles.  The  Upson  Co.  road  runs  from  Bames- 
ville  to  Tnomaston :  the  Western  and  Atlantic  has  121  miles 
in  Georgia;  the  Elberton  Air  Line,  from  Toccoa  City  to 
Elberton,  has  50  miles  of  road ;  the  Georgia,  from  Augusta  to 
Atlanta,  with  branches  from  Union  Point  to  Athens,  and  from 
Barnet  to  Washington,  has  in  all  231  miles ;  the  Rome,  from 
Rome  to  Kingston.  20  mills ;  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North 
Alabama,  from  (iriffin  to  Carrolton,  63  miles. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic,  for  whose  possession  several  great 
battles  were  fought  during  the  civil  war,  connects  Atlanta  and 
the  Georgia  system  with  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  Crescent 
and  Tennessee  lines  at  Chattanooga.  This  places  Atlanta  on 
the  great  highway  from  the  north  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile  and 
Florida  The  Alabama  and  Chattanoog  ■  runs  across  the  north* 
west  comer  of  the  State.  The  Cherokee  connects  Rockman 
with  Cartersville  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  The  Columbus 
and  Atlanta,  projected  between  Columbus  and  Rome,  is  open 
to  Hamilton,  a  distance  of  23  miles ;  the  North  Eastern,  from 
Athens  to  Lulu,  39  miles;  the  O emu] gee  and  Horse  Creek, 
seven  miles.  Besides  those  there  are  several  other  roads  less 
than  ten  miles  in  length.  The  cost  of  the  railroads  now  in 
operation  in  the  State  exceeds  $43,000,000,  «r  one-sixth  of  the 
entire  valuation  of  the  State.  There  are  but  few  canals  in  the 
State. 

Manufacturing  Interests. — Georgia  is  now  among  the  very 
foremost  of  the  Southern  States  of  the  Union  in  her  manu- 
facturing and  railway  interests,  and  both  are  increasing  in 
number  and  extent.  During  the  decade  end 
Georgia  had  doubled  the  number  as  well  as  the  products  of  her 
manufactories.  Her  navigable  rivers  and  abundant  railroads 
aflbrd  every  facility  for  transportation  of  products,  while  her 
streams  are  turning  water-wheels  and  her  cotton  manufactories 
bid  fair  to  rival  those  of  New  England.  In  the  development 
of  her  and  industries  a  great  future  is  in  store  for 

Georgia. 

Since  1870  all  the  industries  have  received  new  impulses. 
In  1880  there  were  3,693  manufactories,  of  which  38  were  cot- 
ton factories,  with  123,233  spindles  and  135  looms;  14  woolen 
factories  with  4,200  spindles  and  135  looms.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  all  her  manufactories  was  24,875,  of  whom 
18,937  were  males  over  16  years  of  age;  3,619  females  over  16, 
and  2,319  were  children.  The  estimated  capital  invested  in 
these  establishments  was  $20,672,410 ;  the  wages  paid  were  $5,- 
266,152 ;  value  of  material  used,  $24,143.939 ;  value  of  products, 
$36,440,948.   There  are  1 ,332  grain  mills. 
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990350 
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Besides  these  there  are  leather  manufactories,  printing  inter- 
ests, meat,  leather,  tin,  copper  and  iron  ware  works,  ice,  rope, 
twine,  logging,  tobacco,  sashes  and  blinds,  fertiliiers,  agricul- 
tural tools,  boilers  and  other  machinery. 

Labor  is  cheap  in  Georgia ;  her  raw  products  are-  found  at 
her  very  door,  saving  the  cost  of  transportation ;  a  never-failing 
supply  of  water  furnishes  power  for  the  machinery  summer  and 
winter ;  while  the  State,  to  encourage  investment  of  foreign  cap- 
ital, has  exempted  manufactories  from  taxation  for  the  term  of 
Moreover,  the  southern  and  southwestern  cities 
for  all  her  products. 

lend  in  the  manufacture  at 
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Augusta  and  Columbus  have  important  advantages  over  any 
of  the  rest,  and  daring  the  financial  depression  of  1877  their 
mills  were  kept  constantly  going,  and  paid  profitable  dividends. 
Nor  was  the  same  less  true  of  many  other  plants  in  the  State. 
The  fact  that  in  three  years,  from  1870  to-  1873,  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  in  her  cotton  mills  increased  from  24,820 
hales,  to  3D,  122  bales,  shows  to  some  degree  the  growth  of  her 
manufactories. 

Population. — The  census  of  I860,  gives  the  population  of 
» ieorgiaai  1,542,1m!;  M  7,047  being  whites  IVbfitS,  or  nearly 
The  fol  lowing  shows  the  increase  hinoe  1  T'.M): 
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The  density  of  population  in  1880  was  26.01  to  the  square 
mile.  In  1880  there  were  only  10,564  persons  of  foreign 
birth  in  the  state  This  population  is  distributed  among  150 
counties,  in  which  there  are  eight  cities  and  134  incorporated 
towns.  Georgia  is  the  twelfth  State  in  the  Union  in  point  of 
population,  and  tenth  in  area.  Indications  point  to  an  increase 
in  population,  and  especially  in  her  northern  districts. 

ICtlueaiion. — No  organized  plan  of  public  instruction  was  in 
operation  in  Georgia  previous  to  the  year  1873.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  increased  interest  in  public  schools  among 
the  members  of  the  legislature,  but,  as  yet,  no  legal  provision 
for  normal  schools  has  been  made.  The  liberality  of  the 
Peabody  fund  makes  the  latter  possible  and  efficient,  and  the 
normal  scholarships  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  received  from  the 
same  source  since  1877,  offer  some  opportunity  for  professional 
For  the  year  1887,  Georgia  held  14  Pcabodv  normal 
i  at  Nashville,  with  10  graduates  in  a  class  of  54. 
of  scholars  enrolled  in  1887  was  318,724.  The 
school  age  was  6  to  18;  average  daily  attendance,  226,407 ; 
number  of  schools,  7,211;  number  of  teachers,  7,(00.  The 
school  revenue  for  the  year  was  $453,284. 

The  higher  branches  are  well  provided  for.  As  early  as 
1801  steps  were  taken  to  found  Franklin  College  at  Athens, 
and  the  first  commencement  was  held  there  in  1804.  She  ad- 
mits to  her  privileges,  each  year,  fifty  young  men  free  of 
charge;  also  as  many  as  may  stand  in  need  of  aid  who  are 
studying  for  the  ministry.  Connected  with  Franklin  Univer- 
sity there  is  a  medical  department  at  Augusta  and  an  agricul- 
tural department  at  Dahloneea,  with  about  250  students,  whose 
tuition  is  free.  The  United  States  government  has  fixed  an 
I  of  $240,000  on  the  Stale  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
Arts  department,  also  connected  with  the  University, 
•  the  total  endowment  fund  $376,500.  The  uni- 
i  of  its  departments  of  letters  and  agriculture, 
cuts,  13  professors  and  200  students,  with  a 
'  containing  over  1,400  volumes.  In  connection  with  the 
university  there  is  a  preparatory  course  and  a  law  school. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  true  university  in  the  State,  and 
under  proper  management  may  become  of  the  highest  order. 

Mercer  University,  situated  at  Macon,  has  connected  with  it 
a  theological  department,  while  Gglethorpe  University,  at 
Atlanta,  is  only  a  college.  Atlanta  I'nivcrsity  is  for  colored 
students  desiring  to  become  ministers,  llowdon  College  at 
Bowdon,  Emory  College  at  Oxford,  Masonic  College  at  Coving- 
ton, Marshall  College  at  liriffin,  have  about  45  professors  and 
1,450  students.  There  are  about  20  female  colleges,  or 
academies,  or  seminaries  of  high  grade.    These  have  Ul  teach- 


ers and  1,476  pupils,  who  pay  an  average  fee 
The  Wealeyan  Female  College,  at  Macon,  was  one  of  the  very 
first  female  colleges  established  in  the  world,  having  been  char- 
tered in  1836.    It  is  under  the  direction  of  the  M.  E.  Church 


South,  and  has  about  200  students;  1,080  degrees  have  been 
conferred  since  1840.  The  Bishop  of  Savannah  has  recently 
established  a  Catholic  institution,  called  Pio  Nono,  at  Macon. 
There  are  also  institutions  for  the  blind  at  Macon,  and  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  at  Cava  Spring,  near  Home,  which  together 
receive  $25,000  per  annum  from  the  State.  Though  she  Has  no 
distinctly  normal  schools,  courses  for  teachers  are  being  intro- 
duced into  the  high  schools.  In  1SH0  there  were  in  Georgia 
no  reformatories  for  either  boys  or  girls  no  asylums  for  idiots 
or  inebriates,  and  but  one  or  two  hospitalsfor  the  insane. 
State  prison  labor  was  vet  farmed  out.  The  larger  proportion 
of  the  inmates  were  colored. 

(Jorrrnmrnt,  Onutitution,  (hurts,  tie. — The  present  conatitu 
tion  was  adopted  in  March,  186H,  by  the  convention,  and 
ratified  in  April  of  the  same  year.  It  declares  all  citizens  ol 
the  United  States  residing  in  its  borders  citizens  of  the  State. 
No  laws  shall  be  made  to  abridge  or  infringe  the  rights  of  any 
of  the  citizens  thereof,  or  to  deny  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  the  equal  protection' thereof.  The  governor  is 
elected  by  a  majority  of  the  people.  In  him  is  vested  the 
executive  power,  and  his  office  holds  through  a  term  of  four 
years.  In  case  there  is  no  election  by  the  people,  the  general 
assembly  choose  the  governor  from  the  two  receiving  the  high- 
est number  of  votes.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  elected  by  the  people  for 
the  terms  respectively  of  four  and  five  years.  These  bodies 
convene  annually,  beginning  the  second  Wednesday  in  Janu- 
ary. The  general  assembly  elect  the  following  officers  fora  term 
of  four  vears :  Secretary  of  State,  ( 'ompt roller-General,  Treas- 
urer ami  Surveyor  ( leneral.  The  judiciary  of  the  State  is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges,  who  hold  office  for  twelve 
vears,  one  retiring  fevery  four  years,  entrusted  with  appellate 
luriadiction  only ;  in  a  superior  court,  for  each  judicial  district, 
having  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  divorce,  in  criminal 
cases,  where  penalty  inflicted  is  death  or  imprisonment,  in  land 
title  cases  and  in  cases  of  equity.  There  is  no  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, the  president  of  the  senate  filling  the  office  of  govemot 
when  it  becomes  vacant.  The  supreme  judges  and  other 
officers  of  the  judiciary  depr.nment  of  the  State  are  appointed 
by  the  governor  and  confirmed  bv  the  senate.  The  governor 
of  the  State  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  fifteen  years  n  resident 
of  the  United  Slates  and  six  years  a  resident  oi  the  St:«te.  Sen- 
tators  must  be  twenty -fi-«  years  of  age,  and  two  years  resident  in 
theState,  Representative*  must  be  twenty-one  jrtajl  of  age  and 
one  year  resident  in  the  S'stc  Snflrnire  is  pie.  n  to  all  males 
twenty-one  yepr>  «.i  see  or  over,  who  hnve  resided  in  the  Stan 
six  months,  and  in  ihe  county  where  their  vote  is  cast  thre« 
months,  and  who  have  paid  such  public  assessments  as  may 
have  been  made.  Defaulters  of  public  money  are  ineligible  to 
office,  also  those  convicted  of  felony  or  larceny,  unless  pardoned 
There  is  a  homestead  exemption  to  the  value  of  $2,<XM),  and  an 
exemption  on  personal  property  to  the  value  of  $1,000,  except 
for  taxes,  for  labor  or  materials,  or  money  borrowed  for  the 
purchase  or  improvement  of  said  homestead  so<ight  to  be 
exempt.  Property  owned  by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  marriage, 
acquired,  presented  or  inherited,  is  exempt  from  all  liabilities 
on  account  of  her  husband's  debts.  In  her  own  name  she  may 
sue  or  be  sued  in  matters  relating  to  such  property,  and  in 
other  ways  carry  on  business  as  if  single.  1-egal  interest  is 
seven  per  cent.,  but  there  is  no  penalty  for  usury.  A  debtor 
may  not  discharge  his  liabilities  by  assignment.  Treason,  ar- 
son, rape,  murder  and  castration  are  punishable  by  death. 

Slavery,  or  "  involuntary  servitude,"  is  prohibited  by  law, 
except  where  such  servitude  is  indicted  as  a  punishment  for 
crime.  The  law  prohibits  imprisonment  for  deht,  also  the  in- 
]  fringemcnt  of  that  "  free  exercise  of  personal  liberty  "  guaran- 
teed by  the  United  States  to  her  citizens.  Georgia  is  entitled 
to  8  representatives  in  congress,  2  senators,  and  has  11 
electoral  votes.  Military  duty  may  be  demanded  of  all  her 
male  inhabitants  between  the  ages  of  18  and  40. 

History. — tieorgia  was  one  of  the  thirteen  original  colonic* 
that  ratified  the  IJeclaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  Not 
till  1732  was  the  patent  granted,  by  George  II.,  far  whom  the 
state  was  named,  to  certain  trustees  for  settling  the  colony  of 
(seorgla;  so  that  this  colony  was  settled  much  later  than  any  of 
the  rest.  Previous  to  the  year  17M,  this  territory  bad  teen 
claimed  by  both  Spain  and  England,  but  In  t b la  year  It  was  ex- 
plored by  lien.  James  K.  Oglethorpe,  afterwards  governor  of  the 
colony,  who  purchased  land  of  the  Creek  Indiana  and  laid  ths 
first  foundations  tor  the  city  of  Savannah. 

Among  the  -  trustees"  of  the  colony  and  those  who  wera 
deeply  Interested  In  It  wers-Ueorfe  Whltefleld  and  th»  Wstleys. 
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the  founders  of  Methodism  and  the  eloquent  preachers  and 

kfmnliU  of  Uie  period.  The  tribe  of  theCherokees  possessed  the 
northern  part  of  the  Stale,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  mag- 
nificent v  alley  of  the  Tmnmec ;  the  Creeka  lived  Id  the  southern 
portion  of  the  State.  In  1TM  all  the  country  of  the  Chorokees  a« 
ceded  by  treaty  to  the  English.  The  object  of  the  colonisation  ol 
thla  territory  was  to  found  a  refuge  for  debtors,  destitutes  .orphans 
•  ud  homeless  youth, and  to  form  a  barrier  against  the  aggressions 
of  the  Spanish  and  Indians  in  the  Carol  iuae.  When  war  waa 
declared^  between  England  and  Spain.  Gen.  Oglethorpe  waa  put 
in  command  of  the  trooi*s  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  led 
a  futile  expedition  agaiust  St.  Augustine. 

The  military  service  waa  at  first  glveu  aa  pay  for  the  land. which 
was  divided  out,  but  thla  proved  so  Irksome  that  many  deserted 
the  colony,  going  to  South  Carolina,  and  the  policy  of  the  colony 
was  altered  ny  the  offering  of  fifty  acre*  lo  each  aettler.  Aa  a  re* 
•ult  of  thla,  many  Scotch  and  Germans  settled  In  the  colony. 
Ten  thousand  {sounds  waa  given  by  the  Kngllsb  government  to  aid 
In  the  establishment  of  the  colony  and  twenty. six  thousand 
pounds  more  was  given  by  private  subscription. 

In  1743  the  Spanish  retaliated  upon  the  English  for  their  ex 
eedltlau  against  St.  Augustine  and  sent  a  fleet  up  the  A]  tarn  aha 
river,  making  some  captures,  but  were  repulsed  by  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, and  the  Reel  of  M  ships  and  8,000  men  sailed  for  Florida, 
after  wbloh  peace  was  again  restored.  The  colony  grew  slowly. 
Negro  slavery  which  was  tolerated  In  other  sections,  was  pro- 
hibited here,  and  the  people  became  so  much  discontented  that  In 
I7.W  complaints  were  made  ol  tho  restrictions  and  the  trustees 
surrendered  tho  charter. 

A  governor  was  then  appointed  and  the  colony  came  under  the 
royal  government,  having  the  same  privileged  as  to  trade,  land 
and  negro  slavery  that  were  enjoyed  by  the  other  colonies.  Iu 
175A  a  local  legislature  was  appointed  and  the  progress  of  the 
colony  waa  rapid.  The  Cherokee,  had  ravaged  the  remote  settle- 
ments during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  At  this  time  tho 
boundaries  were  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  Allamaha  river  on  the  south  and  the  Savannah  on  the 
north.  In  171*1  the  aonth  boundary  waa  extended  to  tho  St.Mary's 
river, so  aa  to  take  in  the  rlchcottou  and  rice  lands  between  the 
St.  Mary's  and  Altatuaha.  immigration  Increased,  agriculture 
flourished,  and  in  ten  years  from  1768  the  exports  had  increased 
Over  £12jU00.  • 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  Independence, 
the  population  of  Georgia  was  70,000.   Georgia  was  not  hesitant 


jt  ratifying  the  movement  that  waa  belug  made  by  the  other 
colonies  to  break  away  from  like  rule  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Georgia  waa  more  remote  from  the  Influences  of  the  royal  govern- 
ment, and  had  less  cause  of  grievance:  the  colony  was  more  proa- 
is  and  so  had  leas  to  gain  by  a  change,  but  feeling  that  the 
>  of  all  the  colonists  waa  one,  she  prepared  atonce  to  take  an 
_.«  part  In  the  coming  struggle.  A  delegate  represented 
Georgia  In  the  famous  Continental  Congress  of  1776  and  a  con- 
vention of  the  people  held  In  July  of  the  same  year  gave  full  sanc- 
tion to  the  revolutionary  measure*.  The  same  year  the  governor. 
Sir  James  Wright,  left  the  colony.  Georgia  suffered  severely 
during  the  war.  In  1771  a  British  force  landed  In  Suvannah  and 
Augusta.  The  Americans,  aided  by  the  French,  retook  Augusta 
In  the  following  year,  but  failed  to  recapture  Savannah.  After 
the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  llrltlsh.  Georgia  was  not  able  to 
participate  very  actively  in  the  war  till  Gen.  Green  repulsed  the 
royal  forces  from  the  southern  provinces.  Georgia  formed  three 
constitutions,  the  drat  in  1777.  the  second  In  177s,  the  third  in  1779, 
which  last  remained  in  force  till  Georgia  Joined  the  Southern 
Confederacy  In  H*l-  January  2, 17*H.  Georgia  ratified  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  The  Creeks  and  Clierokees  made  re- 
pealed aseaulls  upon  the  more  remote  colonists  till  IT'.*' and  17*1, 
when  treaties  ol  peace  were  established  and  the  western  boundary 
of  the  State  waa  Axed.  In  IW2  the  large  tract  of  land  In  South- 
west Georgia  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Wilkinson  to  the 


United  States  government  bv  the  I  rt,  k..   In  1603  the  laud  weat 
ol  the  Chattahoochee  River  u as  ceded  to  the  fulled  Slates  govei 
nieut  by  theSlate.  This  territory  amounted  to  about  100,000  sqm 


ern- 


i  purchaae  of  Louisiana  in  1815.  and  the  cession 
.  wasa  great  rel'ef  to  Georgia  In  putting  an  end  t 
be  Ind iioa,  which  were  brought  about  largely  by 


of  Florida 

to  the  w  ars 
the  Inclta- 


with  the 

tion-  ol  the  Spanish. 

In  Luis  the  Indians  were  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
*a  end  was  made  of  I  lie  Indian  troubles.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note 
clnii  among  these  Indians  waa  the  first  red  man  who  invented  an 
Indian  alphabet  and  a  system  of  figures.  Georgia  grew  In  pros- 
perity till  at  the  breaking  out  of  theclvll  war  she  waa  the  leading 
State.' of  the  South. 

Georgia  was  amort  the  foremost  States  to  secede.  The  formal 
ordinance  waa  rendered  Jannary  19.  hi.  Her  favor  was  natu- 
rally thrown  on  the  side  ol  slavery,  though  there  was  a  very  de- 
termined minority  against  Recession.  The  vote  stood  i0  s». 
The  Mate  waa  represented  by  ten  members  at  the  Confederate 
<  i.uirress.  and  the  state  adopted  the  Confederate  Constitution  in 
tturcb  of  the  year  I4U. 

l-'orbs,  arsenals  and  war  supplies  were  captured,  and  laws  were 
enacted  to  resume  eontio!  ol  those  lands  which  had  been  reded  to 
the  United  Mates  Government.  The  state  waa  active  In  furnish- 
I  l«  aid  to  the  cause,  and  felt  the  devastating  result  of  the 
PMfMMt  Northern  armies,  though  during  the  first  part  of  the 
war  the  suffering  was  confined  to  those  who  were  enduring  the 
actual  hard. hi ps  of  the  Held  md  camp.  In  ISM  the  war  was  car- 
ried into  her  own  border-  by  -at  airy  raids,  and  In  1S04  Sherman 
devastated  the  fairest  porti  m  of  her  land  In  his  "  March  lo  the 
sea."  A  strip  lift)  miles  Iti  width  was  laid  wa*te,  loilowed  by 
eseat  loss  of  life,  from  Atlanta  to  Savannah.  In  April.  lSflS,  a 
•Hvalry  force  under  tien.  Wilson  entered  Georgia frnm  Alabama, 
■-apt  iring  West  Point,  Macon  and  Columhna,  capturing  Jefferson 
Davis,  the  President  of  the  r-outltcrn  Confederacy,  near  Irwin- 
-iile. 

.ndcrsonvtl:*.    Georgia,    became    a    centre  of 


by  being  the  seat  of  the  chief  Confederate  prison.   In  IMA. 
bled  in  the  bands  of  conquerors.  Georgia  accepted  the  terms  of 

Gen.  Johnston,  and  on  October*.  lata,  a  convention  elected  by 
the  people  assembled,  which  repudiated  the  war  debt,  prohibited 
slavery  and  formed  a  new  constitution.  A  provisional  governor 

waa  appointed  by  the  United  States  president,  and  a  new  legists- 
ture  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  of  the  United  Slates. 
The  Reconstruction  Act  of  Congress.  February.  1*67,  set  aside  this 
new  constitution  and  State  government,  aud  made  a  registration 

Of  voters,  enrolling  In  all  96,203  white  and  96if7H  colored  citlsena. 

An  election  was  held  foranew  constitutional  conventlon.whlch 
consisted  of  IMS  delegates.  In  March,  1MB, a  constitution  waa 
made,  and  ratified  by  the  people  la  April,  and  on  the  30th  of  that 
month  an  end  was  madoof  military  government.  Reconstruction 
was  delayed  on  account  of  trouble  that  arose  In  regard  to  the  teat 
oath. sua  not  till  July  15th,  1K70,  waa  the  act  signed  for  the  re- 
admission  of  Georgia  Into  the  I'nlon,  and  her  senators  and  repress 
sentativea  given  a  seat  1u  the  Federal  Congress.  Georgia  furf 
nlsbed  about  SOXWO  troops  lo  the  Confederate  arm  lea.  Her  largest 
cities  were  in  ruins,  the  state  bankrupt.  Industries  prostrate,  tha 
government  revolutlonlxed,  at  the  close  of  the  war:  but  the  state 
lias  recovered  from  its  prostration,  and  under  a  free  people  is  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  and  developing  the  resources  with  a  f.rmtr 
hand  and  with  greater  rapidity  than  almost  any  State  that  felt 
\  the  shock  of  the  war. 

Sainrat  Scenery.— The  moat  plcturesnue  scenery  In  the  State  Is 
to  tie  found,  no  drmht.  In  the  mountains  of  the  north.  Toccoa 
falls,  near  the  town  by  that  name,  on  the  AJr  Line  Railway,  have 
a  descent  of  181  feet,  and  In  the  same  neighborhood  are  the  rapids 
of  Tallulah.  where  the  water  Bows  between  perpendicular  wails 
Of  rock  soo  feet  high. 

Stone  Mountain,  not  far  from  Decatur.  1s  much  visited,  and  the 
Chattahoochee,  in  Its  course  through  the  neighborhood  of  Colum- 
bus is  very  interesting.  The  mineral  springs  scattered  through 
the  north  and  central  part  of  the  state  are  becoming  favorite  re- 
sorts for  Invalids  and  pleasure  seekers.  Savannah  Is  one  of  the 
most  Interesting  cities  In  all  the  South.  It  has  preserved  Its 
unluueiieea  and  distinctively  southern  aspect,  notwithstanding 
the  devastation  of  war.  It  Is  much  visited  hy  southern  tourista, 
as  well  as  the  famous  battle  ground  all  the  way  from  Atlanta  to 
Chattanooga.  The  country,  which  for  mouths  waa  the  tramping 
ground  for  opposing  armies  and  the  scene  of  bloody  encounters, 
Kenesaw  Mountain  now  looks  down  upon  In  a  state  of  peace  and 
prosperity.  The  slate  la  also  Interesting  aa  having  been  the  borne 

^lOTH«.l^a',,,•■0*, 

GEORGSWALDE,  «  town  of  Northern  Bohemia,  on  tha 
borders  of  Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Ijeitmeritx,  about  35  milea 
£,  of  Dresden,  with  a  atatiou  on  the  North  Bohemian  railway. 
Beside*  Old  and  Now  Georgswalde,  it  comprises  Wi 
PhillippHdorf,  the  latter  a  place  which 
celebrity  through  the  miracles  attributed  to  its  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Georgswalde  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  17tfc 
century,  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  oldest  industrial  centres  oi 
Bohemia,  sharing  with  the  neighbouring  town  of  I utmhurs.  a 
reputation  for  excellent  linen.  The  parish  church  b  a  that 
building.  In  1809  the  total  population  was  8220,  of  whom 
51571  were  in  Old  Georgswalde. 

GF.RA.  the  chief  town  of  the  principality  of  Reuss-Schiek, 
stands  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Elster,  36  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Leipsic  It  haw  been  all  rebuilt  since  a  great  fire  ia 
1780.  an 


_  of  St  AU  Tutor's  and  St  Trinity,  the 
buildings  of  the  imperial  bank  and  of  the  Get*  bank,  the  I 
hall,  mid  the  central  hall.  Its  educational  establiahn 
include  a  gymnasium,  a  general  town  school  (which  contains  a 
real  school  of  the  first  order,  a  higher  rental  hook,  and  thret 
citizen  «?hnnls\  a  commercial  school,  a  »ann  school,  and  • 
weaving  school.  The  castle  of  Osterstein,  Ae  residence  of  thai 
prince  of  Heirs*,  dates  from  the  9t.t  century,  but  has  bees 
nearly  all  rebuilt  within  the  last  thirty  vears.  Gem  haw  long 
been  noted'  for  its  industrial  activity  its  mannfaefnres  coaa- 
prise  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  -nods,  tapestry,  tiriifieinl  flow  era, 
oil-cloth,  leather,  hats,  tobacco,  soap  beer,  vinegar  choorirate, 
glue.  .Kirevlain  and  other  earthenware,  bricks,  musical  instraw 
nient*,  and  carriages. 

Cera  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  town  in  the  11th 
at  which  time  it  belonged  to  the  counts  of  GroHch.  In 
12th  century  it  came  into  the  possessian  of  the  'orthi  of 
It  was  skinned  and  sacked  by  the  Bohemians  in  1460,  wi 
thirds  burned  down  by  the  (Swedes  in  1(338  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  suffered  afterwards  from  great  cxinflsgratinaw 
in  IfiHn  and  1780,  being  in  the  latter  year  almost  completely 
destroyed.  The  population  in  187*  was  20,810,  nearly  ail  sj 
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GERACE  or  GiEfucif  a  town  of  Italy  in  tbe  province  of 
Reggio  di  Calabria,  about  59  miles  from  llcggio  oa  the 
railway  between  that  eity  and  Monasterace,  is  situated  on 
a  limestone  kill  not  far  from  the  coast,  30  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Capo  Sportivcnto,  between  tho  rivers  Merioo  and  Novito, 
It  u  tho  scat  of  a  bishop  and  of  a  subprefect,  and  has  a  civil 
and  criminal  court  dependent  on  that  of  Catanzaro.  The 
citadel,  formerly  of  great  strength,  was  reduced  to  ruins  by 
the  eartbquako  of  1793 ;  and  tbe  cathedral  was  at  the  same 
tjme  so  severely  injured  that  only  a  portion  of  the  crypt 
remained  available  for  public  worship.  There  is  a  good 
trade  in  a  white  wine  known  as  Vino  Greco ;  silk  is  manu- 
factured ;  and  the  warm  sulphur  springs  of  the  neighbour- 
hood attract  patients  to  the  town.  About  5  miles  off,  at 
Torre  di  Gerace,  are  the  ruin*  of  the  Greek  city  of  Locri 
Epizephyrii,  from  which  Gerace  derived  materials  for  its 
buildings,  and  more  especially  Tine  marble  columns  for  tbe 
cathedral  Tho  population  in  1871  was  7257.  ThU 
Gerace  is  not  to  be  confoanded  with  Gerace  Siculo,  a  town 
of  between  3000  end  4000  inhabitants,  4  miles  from  Cefalu, 
which  was  the  first  jJace  in  Sicily  erected  into  a  marquisate. 

GERANIUM  is  the  name  of  a  genus  of  poly  pet  a  km  a 
exogenous  plants,  which  is  taken  by  botanists  as  the  type 
of  the  natural  order  Geraniaeeat.  The  name,  as  a  scientific 
ippellation,  has  a  much  more  restricted  application  thau 
when  taken  -  in  its  popular  sense.  Formerly  the  genus 
Geranium  was  almost  conterminous  with  tbe  order  Ger- 
aniaeta, which  latter  bad  then  a  more  limited  meaning 
than  is  given  to  it  by  those  of  our  leading  botanists  of  tbe 
.  present  day  who  include  in  it  the  Tropaeolacea;  the  Otali- 
dacect,  and  the  RaUaminaceai.  Then  as  now  the  geianium 
was  "Very  popuby-  as  n  garden  plant,  and  tho  species  included 
in  tbe  original  genus  became  widely  known  under  that 
name,  which  has  more  or  lees  clung  to  them'  ever  since,  in' 
spite  of  scientific  changes  which  have  removed  the  larger 
numbe.'  of  them  to  the  genua  J'dar^oniniH,  This  result  has 
been  probably  brought  about  in  some  degree  by  an  error  of 
the  nurserymen,  who  eeem  in  many  cases  to  have  acted  on 
the  conclusion  that  the  group  commonly  known  as  Scarlet 
{'cranium*  were  really  geraniums  and  not  pelargoniums, 
and  have  in  consequence  inserted  them  under  tbe  former 
i  ame  in  their  trade  catalogues.  In  fact  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  a  popular  point  of  view,  tbe  pelargoniums  of  tbe 
botanist  arc  better  known  as  geraniums  than  are  the 
geraniums  themselves. 

The  apeeies  of  Geranium  hear  the  English'  name  of 
l?ranesbill,  and  consist  mostly  of  herbs,  of  annual  or 
perennial  duration,  dispersed  throughout  the  temperate 
togions  of  the  world.  They  number  nearly  a  hundred,  and 
I  iear  a  considerable  family  resemblaoco.  The  leaves  are  for 
the  most  part  palmatoly-lobed,  and  tbe  flowers  are  regular, 
consisting  of  five  sepals,  five  imbricating  petals,  alternating 
with  five  glandules  at  their  base,  ten  stamens,  and  a  bcakod 
ovary.  Some  dosen  or  more  species  are  natives  of  the 
British  Isles;  and  many  of  those  of  exotic  origin  form  hand- 
some border  plants  in  our  gardens  of  hardy  '  rrennials. 
Amongst  these  G.  iberietm,  G.  jtlatypetatitm,  G.  fcngitincum, 
O.  Baekkontiamm,  and  the  doublc-flowcred  varieties  of  G. 
prateme  are  conspicuous.  The  genus  is  not  without  its 
virtues,  G.  tmtcnlahtm  being  the  alum-root  of  North 
America,  used  there  ss  an  astringent  in  diarrbeca,  dysentery, 
and  euch  like  conrplsints,  while  the  native  Herb  Robert  of 
English  hcd^ndee.G. Robertiannm,  which  is  both  astringent 
and  aromatic,  is  used  as  a  remedy  in  nephritic  disorders. 

From  tBTTO  regular-flowered  herbs,  with  which  they  had 
been  mixed  up  try  the  earlier  botanists,  L' fieri  tier  in  1787 
separated  those  plants  which  have  since  borne  the  name  of 
Prlargoniim,  and  which,  though  agreeing  with  them  in 
certain  points  of  structure,  differ  in  others  which  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  ccucric  value.   One  obvioua  distinction  of 


Pelargonium  is  that  the  flowers  are  irregular,  tbe  two  petals 
which  stand  uppermost  being  different-— larger,  smaller,  or 
differently  marked — from  tbe  other  three,  which  latter  are 
occasionally  wanting.  This  difference  of  irregularity  the 
modern  florist  has  done  very  much  to  annul,  for  the  increased 
size,  given  to  the  flowers  by  high  breeding  has  usually  been 
accompanied  by  the  enlargement  of  the  smaller  petals,  sd 
that  a  very  near  approach  to  regularity  has  been  in  soma 
cases  attained.  Another  well-marked  difference  however 
remains  in  Pelargonium :  the  back  or  dorsal  sepal  is  fur* 
nished  with  a  hollow  spur,  which  spuria  adnata, ».«., joined 
for  its  whole  length  with  the  flower-stalk;  while  in 
Geranium  there  is  no  spur.  This  peculiarity  is  best  seen 
by  cutting  clean  through  the  flower-stalk  just  behind  the 
flower,  when  in  Pelargonium  there  will  bo  seen  the  hollow 
tube  of  the  spur,  which  m  tbe  case  of  Geranium  will 
not  be  found  as  it  docs  not  exist,  but  the  stalk  will  appear 
as  a  solid  maw.  There  are  other  characters  which  support 
those  already  pointed  out,  sucb  as  tho  absence  of  the 
glandules,  and  the  declination  of  tbe  stamens;  but  the 
feature*  already  described  offer  the  most  ready  and  obvious 
distinctions. 

To  recapitulate,  the  geraniums  properly  so-called  an 
regular  flowered  herbs  with  the  flower  stalks  solid,  while 
many  geraniums  falsely  so-called  in  popular  language  are 
really  pelargoniums,  and  may  be  distinguished  by  their 
irregular  flowers  and  hollow  flower  stalks.  In  a  great 
majority  of  cases  too,  the  pelargoniums  so  commonly  mot 
with  in  greenhouses  and  summer  parterres  are  of  shrubby 
or  sub-shrubby  habit 

GERARD  or  Cremona  (1114-1187),  the  mediasval 
translator  of  Ptolemy  and  Avicenna,  was  born  at  Cremona, 
Lombardy,  in  1114.  Dissatisfied  with  tbe  meagre  philo- 
sophies of  his  Italian  teachers,  he  went  to  Toledo  to  study 
among  the  Moors,  who  were  at  that  time  the  chief  deposi- 
taries and  interpreters  of  the  wisdom  of  tbe  ancients ;  and, 
having  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabio  language, 
he  appears  to  have  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  the 
business  of  making  Latin  translations  from  its  literature. 
Tbe  date  of  his  return  to  bis  native  town  is  uncertain,  but 
be  is  known  to  have  died  there  in  1187.  His  original 
version  of  Avicenna's  Canon  of  Medicine  was  the  basis  of 
all  the  very  numcrc-j?  subsequent  Latin  editions  of  that 
well-known  work;  and  the  Latin  translation  by  wbicb 
alone  Ptolemy's  Almagest  until  the  discovery  of  the 
original  fteydXn  enVrafcs  was  known  to  Europe  is  also  as- 
cribed to  him.  In  addition  to  these,  he  translated  various 
other  treatises  in  medicine,  mathematics,  and  astronomy,  to 
the  number,  it  ii  said,  of  sixty-six  ;  but  some  of  the  works 
with  which  he  has  been  credited  (including  the  translation 
of  the  Almantoritu  of  Er-Rari  or  Rhares)  are  more  pro- 
bably due  to  a  later  Gerard  also  called  "  Cremonensis,"  but 
more  precisely  "do  Sablonota."  See  Boncompagni,  Delia 
Vita  e  detle  Opere  di  Gkerardo  Crcmoncnte  e  di  Gkerardo 
da  Sabbionelta: 

GERARD,  variously  surnamod  Tvu,  Tcjtc,  Tehqce,  or 
Thom  (c.  1040-1120),  founder  of  the  order  of  the  knights 
hospitallers  of  St  John  or  of  Malta,  was  born  at  A  main" 
about  tbe  year  1010.  According  to  other  accounts  Marti- 
gues  in  Provence  was  his  birthplace,  while  one  authority 
even  names  the  Chateau  d'Avcsncs  in  Hainanlt,  ".Vbdher 
as  a  soldier  or  a  merchant,  he  in  tho  course  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  llth  century  found  >is  way  U)  Jerusalem,  where 
a  hospice  had  for  some  time  existed  for  tho  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  visit  tbe  holy  places.  Of  this  in: '  ;tn 
ticn  Gerard  became  guardian  or  provost  rt  ndato  not  later 
than  1100;  and  hero  he  organized  that  r<":jious  order  of 
St  John  which  received  papal  recognition  from  P'  cr.!  II. 
in  1113,  by  a  bull  which  was  renowed  and  confirmed  by 
Calixtus  II  shortly  before  the  death  of  Gerard  in  112a 
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GERARD,  Etisnnb  Maurice,  Court  (1773-1852),  a 
distinguished  French  general,  was  bora  at  Damvilliera  in 
the  department  of  Meuse,  4th  April  1773.  Ha  joined  the 
•ocoad  battalion  of  the  Meuse  in  1791,  and  eenred  in  the 
campaign*  of  1792-1793  nnder  Generals  Dumouries  and 
Jourdan.  In  17 OS  he  accompanied  Bernsdotte  b»  aide-de- 
camp  in. his  embassy  to  Vienna,  In  1799  he  was  named 
chief  of  a  squadron,  and  in  1 S00  colonel.  He  distinguished 
himself  by  a  brilliant  charge  against  the  Russian  imperial 
guard  at  the  battle  of  Austcrlitx,  and  being-  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general  in  November  1806,  played  a  prominent 
pert  in  the  battles  of  Halle,  Jena,  and  Erfurt ;  and  for  his 
conduct  in  the  battle  of  Wagrom,  where  he  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory,  he  was  created  a  baron.  In  the 
Spanish  campaign  of  1810  and  1811  he  gained  special  dis- 
tinction at  the  battle  of  Fuentes-de-Orioro ;  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent  expedition  to  Russia  he  was  present  at  the  capture 
of  Smolensk,  had  a  principal  share  in  the  victory  of 
Walontina-Gora,  displayed  such  bravery  and  ability  in  the 
battle  of  the  Moskova  that  he  was  made  general  of  division, 
and  by  his  coolness  and  energy  in  the  disastrous  retreat 
from  Moscow  saved  tho  rearguard  of  the  French  army  at 
the  passage  of  tho  Wilna.  In  tho  campaign  of  1813^  iu 
command  of  a  division  under  Macdooald,  he  took  part  in 
tho  battles  of  Liltzen,  Bautzen,  Goldberg,  and  Leipsic, 
where  he  was  dangerously  wounded.  After  the  battle  of 
Bantsen  ho  was  created  by  Napoleon  a  count  of  the  empire. 
In  the  campaign  of  France  of  1814,  in  command  of  the  army 
of  reserves  composed  chiefly  of  recruits,  he  by  his  skilful 
manoeuvres  powerfully  assisted  in  securing  the  victories  of 
Nogant,  Nangis,  and  Moutereau  jur-Yoona  After  the 'first 
restoration  be  was  named  by  Louis  XVIIT.  grand  cross  of 
the  legion  of  honour  and  chevalier  of  St  Louis.  On  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  ho  was  entrusted  with  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Ligny.  Qn  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
being  under  the  orders  of  Grouchy,  who  was  marching 
towards  Wavre,  he  strongly  nrged  him  to  proceed  in  the 
direction  whence  they  heard  cannon  firing,  but  his  advice 
wa»  not  followed.  Gerard  retired  to  Brussels  after  the  foil 
of  Napoleon,  and  did  not  return  to  France  till  1617.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1822, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1823  and  1827.  Ho  took  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  after  which  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  war  aud  named  a  marshal  of  France.  On  account  of  his 
health  he  resigned  the  office  of  war  minister  in  the  October 
following,  but  in  1831  ho  took  the  •command  of  the 
northern  army,  and  was  successful  in  thirteen  days  in 
driving  the  army  of  Holland  out  of  Belgium.  In  1832  he 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Antwerp,  and  in  the  same  jear 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerago  of  France.  He  was  again 
ehoien  war  minister  in  July  1834,  and  again  resigned  that 
office  in  the  October  following.  In  1835  he  was  named 
grand  cliancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  in  1838 
commander-general  of  the  national  guards  of  the  Seine,  an 
office  which  he  held  till  1842.  He  became  a  senator  under 
tho  empire  in  1852,  and  died  in  April  of  the  same  year. 

GERARD,  Francois,  Bason  (1770-1837),  was  born  on 
May  4,  1770,  at  Romo,  where  his  father  occupied  a  post  in 
the  house  of  the  French  ambassador.  At  the  ago  of  twelvo 
Gerard  left  Romo  with  his  family  for  Paris,  and  there 
obtained  admission  into  the  Pension  du  Roi.  From  tho 
Pension  he  passed  to  the  studio  of  Pajou  (sculptor),  which 
ho  left  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  that  of  the  painter 
lire  net,  whom  ho  quitted  almost  immediately  to  place  him- 
self nnder  David.  In  1789  Gerard  competed  for  the  Prix 
do  Rome,  which  was  carried  off  by  his  comrade  Girodet.  In 
the  following  year  (1790)  he  again  presented  himself j  but 
the  death  of  his  father  prevented  tho  completion  of  his 
work,  and  obliged  him  to  accompany  bis  mother  to  Rome. 


In  1791  he  returned  fo  Paris ;  but  his  poverty  was  so  great 
that  he  was  forced  to  forego  his  stur'  <ea  in  favour  of  employ- 
ment which  should  bring  in  immediate  profit.  David  at 
once  availed  himself  of  his  help,  and  one  of  that  master's 
meat  celebrated  portraits — Le  Pelletier  de  St  Fargeaa — is 
due  to  the  hand  of  "  le  petit  Gerard."  This  portrait  was 
I  executed  early  in  1793,  tho  year  in  which  Gerard,  at  the 
I  request  of  David,  was  named  n  member  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  from  the  fatal  decisions  of  which  he,  however, 
invariably  abseuted  himself.  In  1794  he  obtained  the  first 
prite  in  a  competition,  the  snbj  ect  of  which  was  "  The  TentL 
of  August,"  and,  further  stimulated  by  the  successes  of  his 
rival  and  friend  Girodet  in  the  Salons  of  1793  and  1794, 
Gerard  (nobly  aided  by  Isabey  the  miniaturist)  produced 
in  1795  his  famous  "Belisairc,"  In  1796  a  portrait  of  his 
generous  friend  (Louvre)  obtained  undisputed  success, 'and 
the  money  received  from  Isabey  for  these  two  works  en- 
abled Gerard  to  execute  in  1797  his  "  Psyche  et  1' Amour." 
At  last,  in  1799,  his  portrait  of  Madame  Bonaparte  estab- 
lished his  position  as  one  of  the  first  portrait  painters  of 
the  day.  In  1808  as  many  as  eight,  in  1810  do  leas  than 
fourteen  portraits  by  him,  were  exhibited  at  the  Salon,  and 
these  figures  afford  only  an  indication  of  the  enormous 
numbers  which  he  executed  yearly;  all  the  leading  figures  of 
the  empire  and  of  the  restoration,  all  the  most  celebrated 
men  and  women  of  Europe,  eat  to  Gerard.  This  extraordi- 
nary vogue  was  due  partly  to  the  charm  of  his  manner  and 
conversation,  for  his  talon  was  as  much  frequented  ss  his 
atudio ;  Madame  de  Stael,  Canning,  Talleyrand,  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  have  all  borne  witness  to  the  attraction  of 
,  his  society. ,  Rich  and  famous,  Gerard  was  stung  by  remorse 
for  earlier  ambitions  abandoned ;  at  intervals  he  had  indeed 
striven  to  prove  his  strength  with  Girodet  and  other  rival*, 
and  his  "BetalNe  d'Auaterlitx"  (1810)  showed  a  breadlh 
of  invention  and  style  which  are  even  more  conspicuous  in 
L'Entree  d'Henri  IV."  (Versailles),— the  work  with  which 
in  1817  he  did  homage  to  the  Bourbona  After  this  date 
Gerard  declined,  watching  with  impotent  grief  the  progress 
of  the  Romantic  school.  Loaded  with  bonours-^baron  of 
the  empire,  member  of  the  Institute,  officer  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  first  painter  to  tho  king— he  worked  on  sad  and 
discouraged ;  the  revelation  of  1830  added  to  his  disquiet; 
and  in  1837  on  11th  January,  after  three  days  of  fever,  he 
died.  By  his  portraits  Gerard  is  best  remembered ;  the 
colour  of  his  paintings  has  suffered,  but  his  drawings  show 
in  uninjured  delicacy  the  parity  of  his  line ;  and  those  of 
women  are  specially  remarkable  for  a  virginal  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  expression. 
M.  Ch.  Le  norm  ant  published  in  1840  Xttat  it  Biogrxtphit  at  dt 

Critique  mr  Frarupii  Gerard,  a  Bccond  edition  of  which  »ppe»n-<l 
in  1847;  end  M.  Dslt-cluze  devoted  several  rases  to  the  same  subject 

iu  his  work  Lmis  DatvL,  wm  ta>U  ri  rm  tevpt. 

GERARD,  Jean  Ignacb  I&idork  (1 803-1 847),  a  French 
caricaturist  generally  known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Grand - 
ville — the  professional  namo  of  his  grandparents,  who  were 
actors — was  born  at  Nancy,  13th  September  1803  He 
received  his  first  instruction  in  drawing  from  his  father,  a 
miuiature  painter,  and  at  the  oge  of  twenty-ono  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  soon  afterwards  published  a  collection  of 
lithographs  entitled  La  tribulation*  de  la  petit*  frropriXi. 
He  followed  this  by  Let  plaitir*  de  tout  Age,  and  La  tibylle 
da  talon*  ;  but  the  work  which  first  established  his  fame 
was  Metamorphotft  du  jour,  published  in  1828,  a  series  of 
70  scenes  in  which  individuals  with  the  bodies  of  men  and 
faces  of  animals  are  made  to  play  a  human  comedy.  These 
drawings  are  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  skOl  with 
which  human  characteristics  are  represented  in  animal 
features,  but  they  are  liable  to  the  objection  of  attempting 
to  express  by  tho  pencil  what  can  be  properly  done  only  by 
the  pen ;  while  at  tie  samo  time,  in  conquering  difficulties 
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to  his  purpose,  much  ingenuity  and  labour  baa 
"  which  might  have  been  employed  otherwise 
with  better  result*.  Th«  success  of  thia  work  led  to  bis 
being  engaged  aa  artistic  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
snch  aa  La  Silhouette,  If  Artiste,  La  Caricature,  Le  Charivari ; 
and  his  political  caricatures,  which  were  characterized  by 
marvellous  fertility  of  satirical  humour,  soon  came  to  enjoy 
a  general  popularity  which  never  diminished.  Besides  sup- 
plying illustrations  for  various  standard  works,  such  aa  the 
*on£*  of  Be  ranger,  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine,  Don  Quixote, 
OuUiver'i  Travel*,  Robimon  Crusoe,  ho  also  continued  the 
issue  of  various  lithographic  collections,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  La  tit  privet  tt  publiqmt  det  atnmanx,  Let 
cent  pro  verba,  L'autre  monde,  and  Les  fleur*  animie*. 
Though  the  designs  of  Gerard  are  occasionally  unnatural 
and  absurd,  they  usually  display  keen  analysis  of  character 
and  marvellous  inventive  ingenuity,  and  his  humour  is 
always  tempered  and  refined  by  delicacy  of  sentiment  and 
a  vein  of  sober  thoughttulness.  He  dwd  of  mental  disease 
17th  Harsh  1847. 

A  short  notice  of  Gerard,  under  the  name  of  Grandville,  lj  con- 
tained in  Theophile  Gautiar's  Portraits  Conlrmporaim.  Sf«  also 
Charlea  Blanc,  OrandvilU,  Paris,  1886. 

GERARD,  JoBir  (1546-1608),  herbalist  and  surgeon, 
was  born  towards  the  end  of  1545  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire. 
He  was  educated  at  Wistersoo,  or  WObeton,  3  miles  from 
Nantwich,  and  eventually,  after  spending  some  time  in 
travelling,  took  up  bia  abode  in  London,  where  he  exercised 
his  profession.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  also  acted 
as  superintendent  of  the  gardens  ef  Lord  Buighiey,  secre- 
tary of  state  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1506  he  published  a 
catalogue  ot  plants  cultivated  in  his  own  garden,  1039  in 
number,  inclusive  of  varieties  of  the  same-  species.  Their 
English  as  well  as  their  Latin  names  are  given  in  a  revised 
edition  of  the  catalogue  issued  in  1599.  In  1597  appeared 
Gerard's  wall-known  HerbaU,  described  by  him  in  it*  pre- 
face aa  "the  first  fruits  of  these  mine  own  labours,"  hot 
more  truly  an  adaptation  of  the  Stirpium  historia  pemptades 
of  Rembert  Dodoens,  published  in.  1583,  or  rather  of  a 
translation  of  tho  whole  or  part  of  the  same  by  Dr  Priest, 
with  L'Obel's  arrangement.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  Btrball  sixteen  appear  to  be  original,  the  remainder 
are  mostly  impressions  from  the  wood  blocks  employed  by 
Jacob  Theodoras  (Tabemasmontaaua)  in  his  leovet  Stirpium, 
published  at  Frankfort  in  1590.  A  second  edition  of  the 
Ilerhall,  with  considerable  improvements  and  additions,  was 
brought  oat  by  Thomas  Johnson  in  1633,  and  reprinted  in 
1 636.  Gerard  was  sleeted  a  member  of  the  court  of  assist- 
ante  of  the  barber-surgeons  in  1595,  by  which  company 
be  waa  appointed  an  examiner  in  1598,  junior  warden  in 
1605,  and  master  in  1608.  He  died  in  February  1612,  and 
was  buried  at  St  Andrews,  Holborn, 

Bee  Johneona  prtface  to  bia  edition  ot  the  Btrball ;  and  A  Cola- 
logut  of  Plants  cultivated  in  ike  Garde  a  of-  John  Gerard  in  the 
yean  1 598-1 5M,  edited  with  Sola,  Reference*  to  Oerardi  HerbaU, 
the  Addition  of  modern  Names,  and  a  Lift  of  the  Author,  by  Ben- 
jamin  Daydon  Jacknn,  F.L.S.,  privately  printed,  Lond.,  1876,  4to. 

GERARD  DE  NERVAL  (1808-1855)  is  the  adopted 
name  of  Gerard  Lebrunie,  a  French  litterateur,  end  that 
by  which  he  is  generally  known.  The  son  of  an  officer  in 
the  army,  and  bora  at  Paris,  May  21,  1808,  be  received 
his  early  education  chiefly  from  his  father,  who  taught 
him  German,  and  he  afterwards  studied  at  the  college 
of  Charlemagne.  He  made  his  literary  debut  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume  of  political  odes,  and  in  1628  he 
published  a  translation  of  Goethe's  Faust,  of  which  Goethe 
himself  expressed  high  approval,  and  the  choruses  of  which 
were  afterwards  made  use  of  by  Berlioz  for  his  legend- 
symphony,  The  Damnation  of  Faust.  Several  other  trans 
tattoo*  from  the  German,  contributed  chiefly  to  tbe  Mermrt 
,  a  number  of  poetical  pieces,  and  three 


combined  to  acquire  for  him,  at  tho  age  of  twenty-one,  a 
considerable  literary  reputation,  and  led  to  his  being  associ 
ated  with  Theophile  Gautier  in  the  preparation  of  the 
dramatic  feuUleton  for  the  I'rttee.  On  the  death  of  Jennie 
Colon,  an  actress  with  whom  he  had  contracted  a  liaison, 
he  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  I'resse,  and  travelled  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  leading  a  somewhat  dissipated  life. 
He  contributed  an  account  of  his  travels  to  the  Revue  da 
Deux  Monde*  and  other  periodicals.  After  hiB  return  to 
Paris  in  1844  he  resumed  for  a  short  time  the  fevilleton. 
From  1841  he  was  subject  to  periodical  attacks  of  insanity, 
and  he  committed  suicide  by  hanging,  25th  January  1855. 
The  literary  style  of  Gerard  is  simple  and  unaffected,  and 
he  has  a  peculiar  faculty  of  giving  to  his  imaginative  crea- 
tions an  air  of  naturalness  and  reality.  In  a  series  of 
novelletea,  afterwards  published  under  the  name  of  Le* 
Illumine*  ou  les  Treeurieur*  du  Socialitme  (1852),  he  gave 
a  Bort  of  analysis  of  the  feelings  which  followed  his  third 
attack  of  insanity ;  and  among  his  numerous  other  works 
the  principal  are  Elegit*  nationalet  et  Satire*  politique*,  1827; 
Scenes  dt  la  Tit  Oriental*,  3  Tola.,  1848-1850 ;  CotUes  tt 
Faceties,  1852;  La  Bohem* galante,  1856;  and  VAlekimitU, 
a  drama  in  five  acts,  the  joint  composition  of  Gerard  and 


in  1868  in  5  ■ 

GERA8A,  the-  modern  Gkbash  or  JmusB,  a  city 
of  Palostine,  in  the  Dccapolia  of  Pertw,  situated  amid  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  about  1757  feet  above  the  level  of  tho 
sea,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  tho  Jordan  and  21  miles 
to  the  north  of  Philadelphia.  Of  its  origin  nothing  is 
known.  Its  name  ia  never  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  in  the  Now  Testament  the  only  reference  to  its 
existence  is  the  alternative  reading  of  Gorasenca  for 
Gadareses  in  Matthew  viiL  28.  From  Josephns  we  learn 
that  it  was  captured  by  Alexander  Janwcus,  burned  by  tho 
Jews  in  revenge  for  the  massacre  at  CW,  and  again 
plundered  and  depopulated  by  Annins  the  general  of 
Vespasian  ;  but  in  spite  of  these  disasters  it  was  still  in  the 
2d  and  3d  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Palestine  As  late 
as  1121  it  gave  employment  to  the  soldiers  of  Baldwin  II., 
who  found  it  defended  by  a  castle  built  by  a  king  of 
Damascus ;  but  at  tho  beginning  of  the  following  century 
the  Arabian  geographer  Yakut  speaks  of  it  as  deserted  and 
overthrown.  The  ruins  of  Jerash,  discovered  by  Scitten 
about  1806  aad  since  then  frequently  visited  and  described, 
still*  attest  the  splendour  of  the  Roman  city.  They  ere 
distributed  along  both  banks  of  the  Kerwau,  a  brook  which 
flows  south  through  the  Wndy-ed  Der  to  join  the  Zerka  or 
Jabbok )  but  all  the  principal  buildings  are  situated  on  the 
level  ground  to  the  right  of  the  stream.  The  town  walls, 
which  can  atill  be  traced  and  indeed  are  partly  standing, 
had  a  circuit  of  not  more  than  2  miles,  and  tbe  main  street 
was  less  than  half  a  mile  in  length ;  but  remains  of  build- 
ings skirt  the  road  for  fully  a  mile  beyond  the  south  gate, 
and  show  that  the  town  had  far  outgrown  the  limit  of  its 
fortifications.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  ruins  is 
the  profusion  of  columns,  no  fewer  than  330  being  even 
now  in  position  :  the  main  street  is  a  continuous  colonnade, 
a  large  pert  of  which  ia  still  entire,  and  it  terminates  to  the 
south  in  a  fornm  of  aimilar  formation.  Among  the  public 
buildings  still  recognizable  are  a  theatre  capable  of  accom 
modating  6000  spectators,  a  naumachia  or  circus  for  naval 
combats,  and  several  temples,  of  which  the  largest  was 
probably  the  grandest  structure  in  the  city,  possessing 
a  portico  of  Corinthian  pillars  38  feet  high.  The  desola- 
tion of  the  cky  is  probably  due  to  earthquake;  and  the 
absence  of  Moslem  erections  or  restoration*  would  seem 
to  show  that  tbe  < 
period. 
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OERBA  or  Jrrba.  German  DscAerba,  an  inland  off  the 
African  coast  in  tho  Qttif  of  Gates,  belonging  to  the  regency 
of  Tunis.  It  is  flat  and  well  wooded  with  date  palms,  h*s 
au  area  of  425  square  miles,  and  contain*  a  population  of 
30,000.  Moat  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  Berber  origin, 
though  a  certain  proportion  '  hare  adapted  the  Arabic 
language.  Abont  6000  Jews  live  apart  in  villages  of  their 
own,  and  a  number  of  European  merchants  are  settled  in 
the  chief  town  of  Haumtee-Suk  {or  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  island  has  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  woollen  tissues  interwoven  with  silk  which  ore 
known  us  burnous  stuffs ;  a  market  for  the  sale  of  sponges 
from  the  neighbouring  seas  is  hold  from  November  till 
March ;  and  a  good  trade  is  maintained  in  the  export  of 
dates  and  other  fruits.  Gerba  is  the  Lothopbagitis  or  Lotus- 
eaters'  Island  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers,  and 
it  may  also  be  identified  with  the  Bracliion  of  Scylax.  The 
modern  name  appears  as  early  a?  the  3d  century  in  AurelUij 
Victor,  who,  mentioning  the  births  of  the  emperors  Gallus 
Trebonianus  and  Volusianus  his  bod,  says — "  Osati  in 
insula  Meoinge,  que  nunc  Girba  dicitur."  Meuinge  or 
Meninx  was  the  name,  of  one  of  the  two  ancient  towns 
in  the  island,  tho  other  being  Thoar.  A  castle  erected  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1284  at  Hanmteo-Suk  still  remaina;  but 
the  pyramid  built  of  the  skulls  of  the  Spaniards  under 
(Jaroiu,  who  perished  in  1510,  was  removed  in  1837. 

S*e  Berth,  IVmtdmtwjtn  dttrch  Hit  KMml.  da  MiUeimerts ', 
anil  Maltian,  Xtine  in  Tunis  unci  TrijMilts,  Leipsic,  1870. 

GERBER,  Ebnbt  Ltrowio  (1746-1819),  author  of  the 
well-known  dictionary  of  musicians,  was  born  at  Sonders- 
liaasen  29th  September  1746.  His  father,  Henry  Nicolas 
Gerber  (1702-1775),  a  pupil  of  J.  &  Bach,  was  an 
organist  and  composer  of  some  distinction,  and  under  his 
direction  Ernst  Ludwig  at  an  early  age  had  made  great 
progress  in  his  musical  studies.  In  1765  ho  went  to  Leipsio 
with  the  view  of  studying  law,  but  the  claims  of  music, 
which  had  gained  additional  strength  from  his  acquaintance- 
ship with  J.  A  Hiller,  soon  came  to  occupy  almost  his  eole 
attention.  On  his  return  to  Sondershausen  he  was  appointed 
music  teacher  to  tho  children  of  the  prince,  and  iu 
1775  be  succeeded  his  father  as  court  organist.  Latterly 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  literature 
and  history  of  music,  and  with  this  view  he  mode  himself 
master  of  several  of  the  modern  languages.  Ilia  HiMorUrh- 
bity?raphitch*t  Lexicon  der  ToukiinstUr  appeared  in  1790 
and  1792  in  tore  volumes;  and  the  first  volume  of  what 
was  virtually  au  improved  and  corrected  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  in  1810  under  tho  title  Kturs  hittorisch- 
biagraphitehu  Ltxikcai  der  TonkiiMtler,  followed  by  other 
three  vol  umes  in  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  Gerber  also  con- 
tributed a  number  of  papers  to  musical  periodical*,  and 
published  several  minor  musical  compositions.  He  died  at 
Souderahaosen  30th  June  1819.  « 

GERBERON,  Gabribx  (1628-1711),  a  Jansenist  monk, 
one  of  the  most  diligent  students  and  prolifio  writers  of  his 
century,  was  born  August  12,  1628,  at  St  Calais,  in  the 
department  of  Sarthe.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  took  the 
vows  of  the  Benedictine  order  at  St  Mclaine,  Rennes, 
and  after  having  taught  rhetoric  and  philosophy  in  tho 
monasteries  of  Bourguoil  (Touraino)  and  St  Denis,  he 
became  sub-prior  at  Complete,  whence  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  St  Germain-dea-Prei.  Iu  the  year  1669  he 
fully  and  finally  committed  himself  in  the  Jansenist  con- 
troversy by  the  publication  of  his  first  work,  which  was  an 
apology  for  the  abbe  Rupert  of  Taits.  In  1672  he  was 
ordered  to  Argeuteuil  and  in  1675  to  Corbie ;  but  having 
by  this  time  aroused  the  most  bitter  hostility  of  the  entire 
Jesuit  order,  he  found  it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  flight 
into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  seems  to  have  lived  in 
various  towus  during  the  next  twenty -eight  years,  and  where 


he  publish  ad  a  great  number  of  work*,  including  the  Bistoirt 
GHeraU  du  Jautenieme  (1700),  by  which  he  is  now  best 
known.  Arrested  on  the  30th  of  May  1700  at  Brussels,  at 
the  instance  of  the  archbishop  of  Malines,  he  was  sent  into 
France  and  condemned  to  imprisonment,  from  which  he 
was  not  released  till  1710,  .and  even  than  only  after  he 
had  consented  to  abjure  the  five  Junsenist  propositions. 
The  first  use  he  mode  of  his  freedom  was  to  write  a  work 
(which,  however,  his  friends  prudently  prevented  him 
from  publishing)  Le  vaixe  triemphe  da  Jtntites,  containing 
a  virtual  withdrawal  of  tho  eompulaory  recantation  He 
died  at  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  on  the  29th  of  March 
1711.  A  full  list  of  his  works  is  given  iu  the  BiograpkU 
Generate. 

GERBERT.    See  Silvester  IT. 

GBRBERT,  Martin  ( i 7 SO- 1793),  a  Catholic  prelate 
and  writer  on  church  music,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Ger- 
berte  of  Horaau,  and  was  born  at  Horb  on  the  Neckur,  Wiir- 
temberg,  12th  August  1720.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  Jewish  school  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  at  Kliogennn 
in  Switzerland,  and  at  tho  monastery  of  St  Blaise  in  the 
Black  Forest  He  joined  tho  order  of  the  Benedictines  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Blaise  in  1736,  became  priest  in  1744, 
was  soon  thereafter  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  was 
chosen  abbot  in  1764.  From  1759  to  1762  he  travelled 
in  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  access  to  the  old  collections  of  musical  literature 
contained  in  the  libraries  of  the  monasteries.  In  1774  he 
published  two  volumes  De  can lu  et  mutica  tacra ;  in  1777, 
Monumenta  veteris  liturgiae  AUwmniea;  and  in  1781,  in 
three  volumes,  Scriplortt  eecUtiastici  de  mutica  sacra,  a 
collection  of  the  principal  writers  on  church  music  from  the 
3d  century  till  the  invention  of  printing.  Although  this 
work  contains  many  textual  errors,  its  publication  has  never 
the'ess  been  of  very  great  importance  for  the  history  of 
music,  by  preserving  writings  which  otherwise  might  either 
have  perished  or  remained  unknown.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  Codex  epistolaris  Rudolphi  I.,  1772,  and  Tlittoria  Nigra 
Silver,  Cologne,  1783-1788.  His  interest  in  music  led  to 
his  acquaintance  with  the  composer  Gluck,  who  became  his 
intimate  friend.    He  died  3d  May  1793. 

GERIJARD,  FaiEDHicH  Wilbklm  Eduabo  (1795- 
1867),  a  distinguished  German  archaeologist,  was  born  at 
Fosen,  29th  November  1795.  After  studying  at  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  he  in  1816  took  up  his  residence  at  the  former 
town.  The  reputation  he  acquired  ly  bis  Lee  lionet  Apol- 
loniana',  published  iu  the  same  year,  led  soon  afterwards  to 
his  being  appointed  professor  at  the  gymnasium  of  Poacn 
On  resigning  that  office  in  1619,  on  account  of  weakness  in 
the  eyes,  ho  travelled  in  Italy,  and  in  1822  he  took  up  hi* 
residence  in  Rome,  where,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his 
archaeological  studies,  be  remained  for  fifteen  years.  He 
there  contributed  to  Plainer'*  Betchreibvng  der  Sladl  Rom, 
then  under  tho  direction  of  Hansen,  and  he  was  also  one  of 
the  principal  originators  of  the  Institute)  di  corrupondnitrt 
arekeologiat,  founded  at  Rome  in  1 828,  and  during  his  stay 
in  Italy  its  director.  After  his  return  to  Germany  in  1 837, 
be  woe  appointed  arehssologist  at  the  Royal  Museum  of 
Berlin,  and  in  1844  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  a  professor  in  the  university. 
He  died  at  Berlin  12th  May  1667. 

Betides  a  laree  number  of  arelweologieal  papers  in  periodicals,  in 
the  AnneUi  of  the  Inetitato  of  Rome,  and  in  the  Transactions  of  th  t 
Berlin  Academy,  and  several  illustrated  catalogues  of  Greak,  Kamarj, 
an>l  other  antiquities  in  the  Berlin,  Naples,  and  Vatican  Museums, 
Gerhard  is  the  author  of  the  following  works: — Audit  Biidttrrke, 
Stat?,-  ,  1827-44  ;  AutrrltmtmfrvcA.  VemtMUsr,  1830-68  ;  flnu. 
iix/u  Spiefd,  1839-A5  ;  JIfperbereueh-r»M.  Studien,  vol.  L,  1833  j 
vol.  IL,  IS52  ;  Prodromut  wjOialog.  Kuatttridkrtmg,  Stuttgart  and 
Tubingen,  1828;  and  Gritck.  Mythologit,  1864-o6.  His  Guam, 
mellt  akademixlu  Mhandlungen  und  kMiu  Sckriftcn  were  pub. 
lUhed  iwthuuioaily  La  2  vols. .  Berlin,  1887. 
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GERHARD,  Johaxh  (1582-1637),  one  of  lie  ablest 
and  most  lea  rued  exponent*  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  was 
lorn  of  a  good  middle-claae  family  In  Qnedlinburg,  17  th 
October  1582.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  during  a  dangerous 
II  In  ess,  he  came  under  the  personal  influence  of  Johann 
Arndt,  author  of  Da*  Wa&re  CkriUttUhum,  and  resolved  to 
study  for  the  churcli.  Soon  after  entering  the  university  of 
Wittenberg,  however,  in  1 599,  be  began  to  waver  in  this 
determination,  and  ultimately  gave  himself  for  two  years 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  but  in  16Q3  resumed  bus  theologi- 
es! reading  It  Jena,  and  in  the  following  year  received  a 
new  impulse  from  Winkelmann  and  Mentxer  at  Marburg, 
llaving  graduated  and  begun  to  give  lectures  at  Jena  in 
1605,  he  in  1606  received  and  accepted  the  duke  of 
Coburg's  invitation  to  the  superintendency  of  Heldburg  and 
mxatur«hip  of  the  gymnasium  ;  soon  afterwards  he  became 
general  .superintendent  of  the  duchy,  in  which  capacity  ho 
was  much  and  usefully  engaged  in  the  practical  work'  of 
ecclesiastical  organization  until  1616,  when  he  found  a  more 
congenial  sphere  in  the  senior  theological  chair  at  Jens, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent.  Though  still 
comparatively  young,  Gerhard  had  already  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  living  theologian  of  Protestant 
Germany ;  in  the  numerous  "  disputatious  "  which  eharnc- 
terixed  that  period  he  was  always  protagonist,  while  on  all 
public  and  domestic  questions  touching  on  religion  or  morals 
his  aJvico  was  eagerly  sought  on  all  hands  and  by  every 
class.  It  is  recorded  that  during  the  course  of  his  lifetime 
lie  had  received  repeated  calls  to  almost  every  university  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  to  Upsala  in  Sweden.  Ho  died  on  the 
2  0th  August  1 6 37.  Personally  he  i*  said  to  haveexhibi  ted 
a  rare  combination  of  all  the  best  elements  of  the  Christian 
character;  the  only  failing  imputed  to  him  by  any  one 
decidedly  leans  to  virtue's  side — an  excessive  love  of  peace. 

If  is  writings  an  very  numerous,  alike  in  exegeUcsi,  polemical, 
dogmatic,  sad  practical  theology.  To  the  first  category  belong 
the  Commenlarivs  u>  harvwniam  \istoria  tvungtlita  di  passions 
C4>  iJtti  (1017).  the  Comment,  mper  priorem  D.  Petri  Fyirtotttm 
(1641),  and  also  his  commentaries  on  Geoesis  (1917)  and  ea 
Deuteronomy  (16&8).  Of  a  controversial  character  are  the  Con- 
festio  Cvthotica  (1634-48),  an  extensive  work  which  seeks  to  prove 
the  evangelical  and  catholic  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession  from  the  writings  of  approved  Roman  Catholic 
authors ;  and  the  Ltti  Uuologici  (1929),  bis  principal  contribution 
to  aoisace,  in  which  Uutbarauism  is  expounded  " nervosa,  auhd«, 
at  oopiose,"  in  tact  with  a  fulness  of  lemming,  a  force  of  logic,  and 
a  minuteness  of  detail  that  had  never  before  been  approached. 
The  Mtttilatitim  wertr  (1621),  a  work  expressly  devoted  to  the 
uw>3  of  Christian  edification,  ha*  been  frequently  reprinted  in  Latin 
end  baa  been  translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages, 
including  Greek.  The  Engliah  translation  by  B.  Winterton  (1631) 
hrs  passed  through  at  least  nineteen  editions.  There  is  also  an 
edition  by  W.  Papillon  in  English  blank  verse  (1801).  A  Vila 
/ok.  Otrhanii  was  published  Viy  E»  R  Fischer  in  1728. 

GERUARDT,  Charles  Frederic,  was  born  at  Btras- 
burg,  August  21,  1816,  and  died  there  August  19,  1856. 
After  his  school  years  spent  at  homo  and  in  Carhu-uhe, 
where  his  taste  for  chemistry  was  awakened,  he  was  sent 
to  Leipaic  to  learn  business,  but  he  attended  Erdmann's 
lectures  on  chemistry  us  welL  Returning  home  he  very 
noon  found  that  a  commercial  life  was  not  to  his  taste, 
so,  after  ft  sharp  disputo  with  a  disappointed  father,  he 
enlisted  in  a  cavalry  regiment.  In  a  few  months  a 
military  career  also  became  intolerable,  and,  being  bought 
off  by  a  friend,  he  vrent  to  Gieseen  to  study  under  Liebig. 
There  he  remained  eighteen  months,  displaying  snch  entire 
devotion  to  chemistry  that  he  found  himself  unable  to 
obtain  the  customary  degree.  He  again  thought  of  enter- 
ing trade,  but  Liebig  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Paris,  where 
he  arrived  in  1838.  Hia  good  appearance  and  address 
recommended  him  to  Dumas  and  other  chemists,  and  in  a 
abort  time  along  with  Oahours,  who  became  his  intimate 
fnend,  be  published  an  important  memoir  on  essential  oils, 
dulinguuhcd  especially  by  the  new  views  it  contained.  He 


soon  after  left  Paris  and  went  to  Mootpellier,  where  he  was 
1  rofoator  in  the  faculty  of  science  fill  1848.  He  theu 
returned  to  Paris  and  opened  a  school  for  chemistry,  which, 
however,  was  not  commercially  a  success.  From  1848  to 
1806  he  resided  at  Paris,  and  it  was  during  this  tune  that 
he  published  the  memoirs  and  carried  on  the  controversies 
which  have  been  of  such  importance  in  the  development 
of  scientiGc  chemistry.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor at  Strasburg,  his  native  place ;  but  he  had  held  tne 
office  for  but  a  short  time  when  he  died,  after  two  days' 
illness.  Gerhardt'a  contributions  to  chemistry  aru  has 
discoveries  of  now  facts,  than  of  new  ideas  which  organ- 
ised and  vitalised  an  inert  amu mutation  of  facta,  lie 
developed  the  notion  of  types  of  structure  and  reaction;  he 
discovered  the  order  of  organic  compounds,  which  led  him 
to  the  doctrine  of-  homologous  and  other  scries;  and  on 
theoretical  grounds  he  remodelled  the  whole  character  ol 
the  combining  weights  upon  the  two-volume  molecular  ba.nis. 
Tha  bare  statement,  however,  of  his  results  gives  no  idea 
of  the  lucidity,  the  wealth  of  thought,  the  grasp  of  the 
entire  subject  which  his  memoirs  and  his  longor  works  dis- 
play. It  was  by  Jus  writings  especially  that  Uerbardt'a 
influence  was  felt.  Although  a  thorough  enthusiast  in  hia 
subject,  clear  in  his  exposition,  earnest  in  his  work,  weighty 
in  his  delivery,  he  seems  to  have  wanted  the  qualities  of 
a  successful  teacher.  Nothing  is  heard  of  his  lectures,  or 
of  his  influence  as  a  professor, — such  influence  aa  drew 
students  round  Liebig  and  other  great  masters.  None  the 
less,  however,  did  he  stir  the  thoughts  of  other  chemists  to 
the  very  depths ;  and  although  the  unitary  system  has  had 
its  day,  yet,  in  substance  at  least,  if  no  longer  in  name, 
chemistry  is  still  Gerhardt'a,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
chemists  may  return  to  some  of  his  views  which  at  present 
are  not  acceptable. 

GERHARDT,  Psul  (c  1606-1676),  the  greatest  hymn* 
writer  of  Germany,  if  not  indeed  of  Europe,  was  born  of  » 
good  middle-class  family  at  GnJcnhuinicheu,  a  email  town 
on  the  railway  between  Hallu  and  Wittenberg,  in  1606  or 
1607, — some  authorities,  indeed,  give  the  date  March  12, 
1607,  but  neither  the  year  nor  the  day  is  accurately  known. 
His  education  appears  to  bnvu  btsen  retarded  by  tbe  troubles 
of  the  period,  the  Thirty  Years'  War  having  begun  about  the 
time  lie  reached  his  twelfth  year.  After  completing  hia 
studies  for  the  church  he  is  known  to  have  lived  for  some 
years  at  Berlin  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  an  advocate  named 
Berthold,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married,  on 
receiving  his  first  ecclesiastical  appointment  at  Mitttlwahi 
(a  small  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin)  in  1651. 
In  1657  be  accepted  an  invitatiou  aa  "diaconua"  to  tht 
Nicolaikirche  of  Berlin ;  but,  in  eon  sequence  of  his  uncom- 
promising Lutheranism  in  aefusing  to  accept  the  elector 
Frederick  William's  "  syncretistic  "  edict  of  1664,  he  was 
deprived  in  lCCft.  Though  absolved  from  submission  and 
restored  to  office  early  in  the  following  year,  on  the  petition 
of  the  citizens,  his  conscience  did  not  allow  him  to  retain  a 
post  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  could  only  be  held  on 
condition  of  at  least  a  tacit  repudiation  of  the  Formula 
Concordiea,  and  for  upwards  of  a  year  he  lived  in  Berlin 
without  fixed  employment.    In  1668  he  was  appointed 

I  archdeacon  of  Liibben  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Meiseburg, 
where,  after  a  somewhat  sombre  ministry  of  eight  yean,  be 
died  on  the  7th  of  June  1 076.    Many  of  his  best  knowr, 

I  hymns  were  originally  published  in  various  church  hymn 
books,  as  for  example  in  that  for  Brandenburg  which 
appeared  in  1658;  others  first  saw  the  light  in  Johaun 
Cruger's  (ieistlicKe  KircfttnmtloditH  (1649)  and  /Yaxts 
ftetatU  Melica  (1656).  The  first  complete  set  of  them  is 
the  OoWiVAe  Andachtrn,  published  in  1666-67  by  Ebeling, 
music  director  in  Berlin.  No  hymn  by  Gtrhardt  of  a  latci 
date  than  1C67  in  known  to  c*Ut. 
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The  life  of  Geihardt  has  been  written  by  Roth  (1 829),  by  Iahr. 
decker  (1841),  by  Schnltx  fl842).  by  Wlldeahabn  (1846),  end  bV 
liachmairn  (1883);  also  by  Kraft  in  Kracb  a.  Gruber'e  Alia.  E-ne>tcl. 
(I8&5).  The  beet  modern  edition  of  the  hymn*,  published  by 
Warkr  rnsgel  in  1643,  hie  often  been  reprinted.  There  is  on  Eng- 
lish translation  by  Kelly  [Paul  Gerharal't  Spiritual  Sang*,  1887). 

GERICAULT,  Jean  Louis  Akbr6  Theodore  (1791- 
1824),  French  painter,  led  the  inevitable  reaction  which  set 
in  nndor  the  empire  against  the  £xed  and  strictly  limited 
aims  of  the  school  of  David.  lie  was  born  at  Rotten  in 
1791.  In  1808  he  entered  the  studio  of  Charles  Vernet, 
from  which,  in  1610,  he  passed  to  that  of  Guenn,  whom  he 
drove  to  despair  by  hi*  passion  for  Rubens,  and  by  the 
unorthodox  manner  in  which  he  persisted  in  interpreting 
nature.  At  the  Salon  of  1812  Gericault  attracted  attention 
by  his  "  Officier  do  Chasseurs  a  Cheval "  (Louvre),  a  work 
in  which  he  personified  the  cavalry  in  its  hour  of  triumph, 
and  tamed  to  account  the  solid  training  received  from 
Querin  in  rendering  a  picturesque  point  of  view  which  was 
in  itself  a  protest  against  the  cherished  convictions  of  the 
pseudo-classical  school.  Two  years  later  (1814)  he  re- 
exhibited  this  work  accompanied  with  the  reverse  picture 
"Cuiiassier  blesse"  (Louvre),  and  in  both  subjects  called 
attention  to  the  interest  of  contemporary  aspects  of  life, 
treated  neglected  types  of  living  form,  and  exhibited 
that  mastery  of  and  delight  in  the  horse  which  was 
a  feature  of  his  character.  Disconcerted  by  the  tempest 
of  contradictory  opinion  which  arose  over  these  two  pic- 
tures, Gericault  gave  way  to  his  enthusiasm  for  horses 
and  soldiers,  and  enrolled  himself  in  the  moutqveiairtt. 
Daring  the  Hundred  Days  he  followed  .  the  king  to 
Bethune,  but,  on  his  regiment  being  disbanded,  eagerly 
returned  to  his  profession,  left  France  for  Italy  in  1816, 
nnd  at  Rome  nobly  illustrated  his  favourite  animal  by 
his  great  painting  "  Course  des  Chevaux  Libras."  Return- 
ing to  Paris,  Gcneault  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1819  the 
"Radeau  de  la  Meduse"  (Louvre),  a  subject  which  not 
only  enabled  him  to  prove  his  zealous  and  scientific  study 
of  the  human  form,  but  contained  those  elements  of  the 
heroic  and  pathetic,  as  existing  in  situations  of  modern  life, 
to  which  lie  had  appealed  in  his  earliest  productions.  Easily 
depressed  or  elated,  Gericault  took  to  heart  the  hostility 
which  this  work  excited,  and  passed  nearly  two  years  in 
London,  where  the  "  Radeau  "  was  exhibited  with  success, 
and  where  he  executed  many  series  of  admirable  lithographs 
now  rare.  At  the  close  of  1 822  he  was  again  in  Paris,  and 
produced  a  great  quantity  of  projects  for  vast  compositions, 
models  in  wax,  and  a  horse  icorche,  as  preliminary  to  the 
production  of  an  equestrian  statue.  His  health  was 
now  completely  undermined  by  various  kinds  of  excess, 
and  on  26th  January  1821  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
three.  That  which  he  left  us  is  effective  only  as  a  protest ; 
his  work,  like  his  life,  lacked  the  fixity  of  conscious  purpose 
necessary  to  the  task  of  reconstruction.  Had  he  steadied 
himself  and  survived  the  abuse  of  his  powers,  ho  might 
have  played  an  important  part  in  determining  the  course  of 
the  modern  school,  for,  though  no  colourist,  he  was  in  other 
respects  richly  endowed,  and  was  possessed  by  a  rare  energy 
which  redoemed  even  that  tendency  to  undue  emphasis 
which  gives  a  theatrical  character  to  much  of  the  best  French 
work.  Gencault's  biography,  accompanied  by  a  catalogue 
rauounS  of  his  works,  was  published  by  M.  C.  Clement  in 
1863. 

GERTZIM  (tJTlTO,  "the  desert" hill,"  or,  according  to 
others,  "the  hill  of  tho  Gerixzites"1),  tho  third  highest 
mountain  of  Samaria,''  is  situated  at  the  western  extremity 

1  See  1  Sam.  zxvii.  .6  (Keri.) 

»  Josepbus  {An'.,  xl.  8,  2)  calls  it  the  highest,  but  bit  assertion 
has  been  dUrvrored  by  recent  accurate  measurement  According  to 
Fiirrcr.  Tell  'Azur,  Ebal.'aod  Ccriiim  ere  3560.  W76,  and  3179 
feat  respectively  nbove  \U»  U^el  of  \l\o  Mr.iiti-mp.fsi. 


of  the  fertile  plain  of  Mochna,  and  with  Mount  Ebal,  which 
lies  immediately  to  tho  north,  forms  a  narrow  valley  in 
which  lies  the  ancient  town  of  Sichem  or  Shechem.  As  seen 
from  this  point  Gerizim  is  distinguished  from  its  tamer 
neighbour  by  tho  boldness  of  its  crags,  the  richness  of  its 
verdure,  and  the  number  of  its  springs.  Its  southern  elope 
however  is  much  gentler  than  its  northern,  and  both  are 
almost  bare  of  trees.  On  the  summit  stands  at  present  a 
small  Mahometan  chapel,  and  there  are  besides  numerous 
traces  of  a  fortress  and  church  possibly  dating  from  the 
time  of  J ustinian.  But  the  spot  regarded  by  the  Samaritans 
as  the  holiest  upon  earth  is  a  small  level  plateau  situated 
somewhat  to  the  south  of  this.  Hero  it  is  believed  stood 
the  temple  built  by  Manasseh,  the  son  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  in  the  days  of  Nchemiah,*  and  destroyed  by  John 
I  Hyrcanus  300  years  afterwards  (Jos.,  Ant.,  xiii.  9.  1). 

According  to  the  Samaritans  and  some  modern  writers, 
I  Gerizim  was  the  scene  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  Genesis 
xxii.  9-13.  Probably  as  being  the  hill  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  spectator  who,  standing  in  the  valley  of  Shechem,  looks 
to  the  sun  rising,  it  was  also  the  hill  on  which,  according  to 
Josh.  viiL  33, 34  (comp.  Dent  xi  29,  30,  and  xxvii.  12-26), 
after  the  conquest  of  Ai,  the  tribes  of  Simeon,  Levi,  Judab, 
Iiaacbar,  Joseph,  and  Benjamin  stood  to  pronounce  the 
blessings  connected  with  a  faithful  observance  of  the  law, 
while  the  remaining  tribes  from  mount  Ebal  confirmed  the 
curses  attached  to  specified  violations  of  the  divine  com- 
mands. According  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome  indeed,  the  Ebal 
and  Gerizim  described  in  Deut.  xL  30  were  not  the 
mountains  now  known  by  that  name,  but  two  smaller  hills 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jericho.  This  view,  however, 
may  now  be  regarded  as  universally  abandoned  (see  Stanley, 
Sinai  and  Paiettinf,  p.  236,  note). 

GERMAN  CATHOLICS  (Di-ptschkathowkik),  the 
name  assumed  in  Germany  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1844  by  certain  dissentients  from  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
j  most  prominent  leader  of  the  German  Catholic  movement 
|  was  Jobann  Ronge,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  in  Octo- 
ber 1844  made  a  vigorous  "attack  upon  Arnoldi,  bishop  of 
Treves,  for  having  made  a  relic,  which  he  alleged  to  be  the 
holy  seamless  coat  of  Christ,  an  object  of  pilgrimage  and 
adoration.  On  Ronge'a  excommunication  on  this  account, 
by  the  chapter  of  Breslau  in  December  1844,  he  received 
a  large  amount  of  public  sympathy,  and  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation was  almost  immediately  formed  at  Breslau  with 
a  very  simple  creed,  in  which  the  chief  articles  were  belief 
in  God  the  Father,  creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe ;  in 
Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour,  who  delivers  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  by  his  life,  doctrine,  and  death ;  in  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost;  in  a  holy,  universal,  Christian  church; 
in  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  life  everlasting.  Within  a 
I  very  few  weeks  similar  communities  had  been  formed  ai 
;  Leipsic,  Dresden,  Berlin,  Offenbach,  Worms,  Wiesbaden, 
j  and  elsewhere ;  and  at  a  "  council "  convened  at  Lelpaic  in 
March  1845,  twenty-seven  congregations  were  represented 
by  delegates,  of  whom  however  only  two  or  at  most 
three  were  in  clerical  orders.  Almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  commencement  of  the  agitation  led  by  Ronge, 
another  movement  fundamentally  distinct,  though  in  some 
respects  similar,  had  been  originated  at  SchneidemuhL 
Posen,  under  the  guidance  of  Johann  Czerski,  also  a  priest, 
who  bad  come  into  collision  with  the  church  authorities  on 
the  then  much  discussed  question  of  mixed  marriages,  and 
also  on  that  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  The  result  had 
been  his  suspension  from  office  in  March  1844  ;  his  public 
withdrawal,  along  whh  twenty-four  adherents,  from  the 
Roman  communion  in  August ;  bis  excommunication  in> 

'  la  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  Josephui 
xl.  8,  2)  j  bat  there  are  good  rea»ona  for  believing  thU  to  be  t 
k  See  Sab,  oiU.  28.  *>d  wmnar*  Sertbeta  on  the 
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mediately  thereafter ;  and  the  formation,  in  October,  of  a 
"  Catholic  Apostolic  Chriatian  *  congregation  which,  while 
rejecting  vanoas  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  retained 
the  Nicene  theology  and  the  doctrineof  the  seven  sacramenta 
Czerski  had  been  at  some  of  the  aittinga  of  the  "  German 
Catholic"  council  of  Leipsic;  bat  when  a  formula  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  Breslau  had  been  adopted,  he  refuted  to 
adhibit  his  signature  because  the  divinity* of  Christ  had  been 
ignored,  and  he  and  his  congregation  continued  to  retain  by 
preference  the  name  of  "Catholic  Apostolic  Christians'' 
which  they  had  originally  assumed.  Of  the  German  Catholic 
congregations  which  had  been  represented  at  Leipsic  some 
manifested  a  preference  for  the  fuller  and  more  positive 
creed  of  SchneidcmQM,  but  a  great  majority  continued  to 
accept  the  comparatively  negative  theology  of  the  Breslau 
school.  The  number  of  these  increased  with  considerable 
rapidity,  until  in  June  1846  in  Sileaia  alone  the  members  of 
the  German  Catholic communiou  were  reckoned  by  thousands, 
while  the  congregations  scattered  over  Germany  amounted 
in  all  to  173.  In  Austria,  however,  and  ultimately  also  in 
Bavaria,  the  use  of  the  name  German  Catholics  was  offici- 
ally prohibited,  that  of  "Dissidents"  being  -substituted, 
while  in  Prussia  the  adherents  of  the  new  creed  were  hiid 
nndcr  various  disabilities  ;  theso  and  other  circumstances, 
among  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  internal  dissensions 
was  perhaps  the  gravest,  conspired  to  check  at  an  early  stage 
the  prosperous  career  of  a  movement  which  in  its  begin 
nings  had  been  looked  upon  by  many  intelligent  observers 
with  considerable  hopefulness.  In  1859  some  of  the 
German  Catholics  entered  into  a  union  with  the  "Free 
Congregations,"  when  the  united  body  took  the  title  of  "The 
Religious  Society  of  Free  Congregations."  Before  that  time 
many  of  the  congregations  which  were  formed  in  18-W  and 
the  years  immediately  following  had  been  dissolved,  indud 
ing  that  of  Schneidemuhl  itself,  which  ceased  to  exist  in 
1857.  No  very  recent  statistics  of  a  trustworthy  kind  as 
to  the  nmmeircal  strength  of  the  German  Catholics  are 
accessible.  Their  total  in  Prussia  was  6395  in  1SG1,  and 
10,920  in  16C7,  while  in  Saiony  they  numbered  1772  in 
18 19,  and  3015  in  1871.  At  an  early  stage  the  movement 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gervinus,  the  eminent  historian 
and  critic,  who  in  1846  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  Die 
Mission  da  Devtichkatholkumus,  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
Karnpc'a  treatise  Da*  Warn  det  Deutsehkalholicismtu, 
reference  may  be  made.  Seo  also  the  article  by  Schmid  in 
Herzoga  RealewyelopOdit  (1878). 

GEUM  ANICUS,  CesAB,  a  distinguished  Roman  general 
and  provincial  governor  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  bom 
15  b.c,  and  died  19  A.V.  His  name  Germanicus,  the 
only  one  by  which  he  is  known  in  history,  he  inherited 
from  his  father  Claudius  Drusus  Nero,  the  stepson  of 
Augustus,  and  the  most  famous  of  his  generals.  His 
mother  was  the  youoger  Antonio,  the  daughter  of  Marcus 
Antonius  and  nioce  of  Augustus,  and  he  married  Agrip- 
pins  the  grand-daughter  of  the  aame  emperor.  It  waa 
natural  that  a  prince  so  intimately  allied  both  by  birth 
and  connexion  with  the  reigning  family  should  be  regarded 
as  a  candidate  for  the  purple  Augustus,  it  would 
seem,  long  hesitated  whether  he  should  name  him  as 
his  successor,  and  as  a  compromise  required  Tiberius  to 
adopt  him,  though  Tiberius  liad  a  son  of  his  own.  When 
his  uncle  succeeded  to  the  throne,  Germanicus  was  the 
only  rival  that  he  feared ;  and  the  emperor's  jealousy  and 
suspicion  of  him  not  only  cut  short  his  career  of  conquest 
but  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  precipitated, 


if  it  did  not  indirectly  cause,  his  unhappy  and 

For  the  facts  of  his  life  our  chief  and,  except  a  brief 
notice  in  Suetonius,  almost  our  sole  authority  is  Tacitus. 
I  Germanicus  forms  the  central  figure  of  the  first  two  books 


of  the  Araud*,  and  in  the  minute  and  graphic  record  of  his 
campaigns,  the  unravelling  of  the  court  intrigues  to  which 
ho  was  subject,  and  the  pathetic  description  of  his  last 
hours  and  of  the  outburst  of  grief  and  indignation  which 
followed  the  news  of  his  death,  the  historian  has  put  forth 
all  his  powers.  But  a  modern  biographer,  though  compelled 
to  trust  to  Tacitus  for  his  materials,  may  yet  be  allowed  to 
put  upon  them  his  own  construction,  to  make  allowance  for 
the  glamour  which  surrounded  an  amiable  and  ill-starred 
prince,  and  to  discount  the  exaggerations  of  a  master  of 
rhetoric  who  has  set*  his  favourite  hero  in  a  blase  of  light 
in  order  to  deepen  the  shadows  of  his  masterpiece  Tiberius, 
the  darkest  and  saddest  portrait  in  all  history.  The 
following  article  will  consist  of  a  brief  abstract  of  the  life 
as  related  by  Tacitus,  and  an  estimate  of  the  character  as 
it  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  foregoing  records. 

Of  the  early  years  and  education  of  Germanicus  little  is 
known.  That  he  possessed  considerable  literary  abilities, 
and  that  these  were  carefully  trained,  wo  gather,  not 
only  from  the  speeches  which  Tacitus  puts  into  hit 
mouth,  but  from  the  reputation  he  left  as  an  orator, 
as  attested  by  Suetonius  and  Ovid,  and  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  works  which  bave  survived.  At  the  8ge 
of  twenty  he  served  his  apprenticeship  in  the  art  of 
war  under  his  uncle  Tiberius,  and  was  rewarded  with  tLe 
triumphal  insignia  for  his  services  in  crushing  the  revolt  in 
Dalmatia  and  Pannonia.  In  12  a.d.  he  was  made  consul, 
though  he  had  neither  attained  the  legal  age  nor  passed 
through  the  grades  of  pnetor  and  ssdile.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  the  important  command  of 
the  eight  legions  on  the  Rhine.  The  news  of  the  emperors 
death  found  Germanicus  at  Lugdnnum,  where  he  was  super 
intending  the  census  of  Gaul  Close  upon  this  came  the 
report  .that  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  among  hie  legions  on 
the  lower  Rhine.  Germanicus  hurried  back  to  the  camp, 
which  waa  now  iu  open  insurrection.  Thi>  tumult  was  with 
difficulty  quelled,  partly  by  well  timed  concessions  forwhich 
the  authority  of  the  emperor  was  forged,  but  inoatlj  by  the 
help  of  his  personal  popularity  with  the  troops.  Some  of  * 
the  insurgents  actually  proposed  that  ho  should  put  himself 
at  their  bead  and  secure  for  himself  the  empire,  but  their  offer 
was  rejected  with  righteous  horror.  In  order  to  calm  the 
excitement  and  prevent  further  disaffection,  Germanicus 
determined  at  once  on  an  active  campaign.  Crossing  the 
Rhine  at  the  head  of  12,000  legionaries  and  an  equal 
number  of  allied  troops,  he  attacked  and  routed  the  alarsi, 
and  laid  waste  the  volley  of  the  Ems,  In  the  following 
year  he  marched  against  Arminius,  the  conqueror  of  Varus, 
and  reached  the  fatal  battlefield  in  the  Teutoburg  Forest. 
The  bones  of  the  Roman  soldiers  still  lay  bleaching  on  the 
ground  near  the  altars  where  their  tribunes  had  been  im- 
molated, and  the  gibbets  where  the  prisoners  had  been 
banged.  Having  performed  the  last  rites  and  erected  a 
barrow  to  mark  the  spot,  ho  led  his  army  on,  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  foe.  Arminius,  however,  favoured 
by  the  marshy  ground,  was  able  to  hold  his  own,  and  it 
required  another  campaign  before  he  was  finally  defeated, 
A  masterly  combined  movement  by  land  and  water  enabled 
Germanicus  to  concentrate  his  forces  against  the  main  body 
of  the  Germans  encamped  on  the  Weser,  and  to  crush  their) 
in  two  obstinately  contested  battles.  A  monument  erected, 
on  the  field  proclaimed  that  the  army  of  Tiberius  had  com 
que  red  every  tribe  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe.  Great 
as  the  success  of  the  Roman  arms  had  been,  it  was  not  such 
as  to  justify  this  boastful  inscription.  We  read  of  renewed 
attacks  from  the  barbarians,  and  plana  of  a  fourth  campaign 
for  the  next  i 


But  no  more  victories  were  in  store  for  Germanicus.  Eia 
success  bad  already  stirred  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Tiberius, 
and  be  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  obey  the  imperial  sum. 
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taohs  and  repair  to  Rome.    The  magnificence  of  a  triumph 
and  the  idle  honours  of  a  consulship  had  little  attraction 
for  a  general  ia  mid-career  of  conquest,  and  a  rmtn  of 
singularly  simple  habits  and  no  political  ambition.  The 
enthusiasm,  with,  which  ho  was  welcomed,  not  only  by  the 
populace,  which  went  in  crwds  to  meet  him  aa  far  as  the 
twentieth  milestone,  but  by  the  emperor's  own  praetorians, 
warned  Tiberius  that  it  might  be  equally  dangerous  to  keep 
so  popular  a  favourite  at  Rome,  and.  the  earliest  pretext  was 
seized  to  remove  him  from  the  capital.    The  recent  death 
of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  a  disputed  succession' 
in  Parthia  and  Armenia,  afforded  a  sufficient  plea  for 
Roman  interference ;  and,  a  few  months  after  his  return, 
Germanicns  was  despatched  to  the  East  with  extraordinary 
powers,  and  started  on  his  mission  without  waiting  to  enter 
on  his  consulship.  At  the  some  time  Tiberius  took  the  further 
precaution  of  superseding  Sitanus,  a  connexion  of  Germani- 
cus,  in  the  government  of  Syria,  and  appointing  in  bis  stead 
one  of  the  most  violent  and  ambitious  of  the  old  nobility, 
Cneius  Calpurnius  Pi  so,  in  order  to  watch  his  nephew's 
movements,  and  if  necessary  to  check  his  ambition. 
Germanicns  proceeded  by  easy  stages  to  his  province,  halt- 
ing on  his  way  iu  Dalmatia,  where  he  conferred  with  Drusus, 
bis  brother  by  adoption,  and  visiting  the  battlefield  of 
Actium,  Athens,  Ilium,  and  other  places  of  historic  interest. 
hi  Rhodes  he  met  for  the  first  time  his  coadjutor  Pisa,  who 
had  followed  in  his  wake,  and  was  seeking  everywhere  to 
thwart  his  policy  and  asperse  his  character.    When  at  last 
he  reached  his  destination,  he  found  little  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  settlement  of  the  disturbed  provinces,  notwith- 
standing' the  violent  and  persistent  opposition  of  Pisa  At 
Artaxata  Zeno,  the  popular  candidate  for  the  throne,  was 
crowned  king  of  Armenia ;  to  the  provinces  of  Cappadocia 
and  Commsgena  Roman  governors  were  assigned';  and 
Parthia  was  conciliated  by  the  banishment  of  the  dethroned 
king  Vononos.  -  After  wintering  in  Syria  Germanicns 
Btarted  next  year  for  a  tour  in  Egypt   The  chief  motive  for 
his  journey  was  love  of  travel  and  antiquarian  study,  and 
it  seem?  never  to  have  occorred  to  him,  till  he  was  warned 
by  Tiberias,  that  he  was  thereby  transgressing  an  unwritten 
law  of  the  empire  forbidding  any  Roman  of  rank  to  set  foot 
in  Egypt  without  express  permission.    On  his  return  to 
Syria  he  found  that  all  his  arrangements  had  been  upset  by 
Piso.    Violent  rocri mi nntiu as  followed,  the  result  of  which, 
it  would  seem,  was  a  promise  on  the  part  of  Piso  to  quit  the 
province.    But  at  this  juncture  Germanicns  fell  ilL  Piso 
deferred  hi3  departure,  and,  when  at  length  compelled  to 
start,  lingered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syria,  receiving  with 
open  exultation  the  bulletins  which  told  of  the  prince's 
rapid  decline,    Germanicns  on  his  side  was  fully  convinced 
that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  his  unscrupulous 
enemy.    Ho  knew  that  lie  was'dying,  and  believed  that  he 
was  dying  of  poison.    Even  bis  gentle  nature  was  stung  to 
madness  at  the  thought,  and  with  his  dying  words  he  called 
pn  his  friends  and  family  to  denounce  his  murderer  and 
avenge  his  death.  Whether  those  suspicious  were  true  must 
remain  an  open  question,  yet  the  arguments  in  favour,  of 
a  death  from  natural  causes  seem  to  preponderate.    It  is 
true  that  Piso  desired  Ms  death,  and,  from  what  we  know 
of  their"charactcrs,  neither  ho  nor  his  wife  Plancina  were 
likely  to  stick  at  any.  means  for  procuring  it    But  a 
poisoner  does  not  generally  let  his  wishes  bo  publicly 
known,  nor  show  his  exultation  when  they  arc  attained. 
The  evidence  from  the  appearance  of  the  corp?o  is  still 
more  uncertain.    Suetonius  indeed  avouches  that  there 
were  livid  marks  all  over  tha  b ■•dy  find  iouui  at  the 
mouth  ;  but  he  adds  as  a  further  proef  tf  p  <:son  :1iit  on  the 
funeral  pyre  tho  heart  remained  uncoiiiumed,  which  dimly 
ehnws  that  he  was*  only  retailing  the  vulgar  ^c^;p.  Tacitus, 
though  inclined  to  believe  the  wortt  ot  Piso,  allows  that  the 


observers. 

Tbe  sad  tidings  of  his  death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
Roman  empire.  -  To  the  provincials  he  had  endeared  him, 
self  by  his  simple  manners,  his  affability,  his  generosity,  his 
justice.  The  legions  mourned  their  comrade  who  had 
always  stood  their  friend  at  need,  their  general  who  had 
never  known  a  defeat  At  Rome  there  was  a  universal 
outburst  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  The  natural  grief  at 
the  loss  of  a  favourite  prince  was  aggravated  by  the  sus- 
picion of  foul  play,  and  by  hatred  of  the  emperor  who  was  at 
least  guilty  of  recklessly  exposing  him  to  danger,  and  who 
now  sulledly  refused  to  join  the  general  mourning.  Men 
recalled  the  forbodiog  words  which  had  been  whispered  at 
his  departure,  "  Whom  the  plebe  love,  die  young."  Nor 
was  ho  unworthy  of  this  passionate  'devotion.  He  had 
wiped  out  a  great  national  disgrace;  he  had  quelled  their 
most  formidable  foe;  he  hod  pacified  distant  provinces;  and 
in  his  high  estate  he  had  so  borne  himself  that  all  save  one 
man  had  loved  and  honoured  him.  His  private  life  had 
been  stainless,  and  he  possessed  in  a  singular  degree  the 
gift  of  personal  attractiveness.  And  yet  an  impartial  bio- 
grapher must  add-  that  for  his  fair  fame  his  death  was 
opportune.  There  .were  elements  of  weakness  in  his 
character  which  his  shurtlife  only  half  revealed :  an  almost 
feminine  impetuousness  which  made  him  twice  threaten  to 
take  his  own  life;  a  superstitious  vein  which  impelled  him 
to  consult  oracles  and  shrink  from  bad  omens ;  an  amiable 
dilettantism  which  led  him  -to  travel  in  Egypt  while  his 
enemy  was  plotting  his  ruin;  a  want  of  nerve  and  resolution 
which  prevented  him  from  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Piso  till  it  was  too  late.  Htsray  virtues,  his  elegant  taste, 
his  chivalrous  sense  of  honour,  his  unsuspecting  openness 
and  candour,  unfitted  him  for  the  stern  times  in  which  he 
lived.  He  was  as  little  fitted  to  play  the  part  of  Augustus 
as  that  of  Alexander,  to  whom  Tacitus  fondly  compares  him; 
and  had  he  lived  to  succeed  to  the  purple  the  historian 
might  have  been  compelled  to  pronounce  on  him  tbe  cpituph 
of  Galba,  that  all  would  have  thought  him  fit  to  reign  if  he 
had  not  reigned.  (p.  &■) 

GERMAN  SILVER,  or  Nickel  Silver,  known  also 
under  the  names  of  White  Copper  and  Packfong,  is  on  alloy 
of  copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  prepared  either  by  melting  the 
copper  and  nickel  together  in  a  crucible,  and  adding  piece 
by  piece  the  previously  heated  zinc,  or  by  heating  the  finely 
divided  metals  under  a  layer  of  charcoal,  by  means  of  an 
air  furnace  of  strong  draught,  and  promoting  tho  thorough 
solution  of  the  nickel  by  stirring.  To  destroy  its  crystalline 
structure,  and  so  render  it  fit  for  working,  it  is  heated  to 
dull  redness,  and  then  allowed  to  cooL  German  silver  is 
harder  than  silver;  it  resembles  that  motal  iu  colour,  but  is 
of  a  greyer  tinge.  Exposed  to  tho  air  it  tarnishes  slightly 
yellow,  and  with  vinegar  affords  a  crust  of  verdigris.  At 
a  bright  rod  heat  it  melts,  and  with  access  of  the  atmo- 
sphere loses  iU  zinc  by  oxidation.  At  a  heat  above  dull 
redness  it  becomes  exceedingly  brittle.  German  silver  it 
much  used  in  tho  arts.  For  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
silver  for  knives  and  forks  its  composition  is — nickel  and 
zinc  of  each  2  parts,  and  copper  4  parts ;  for  bundles  of 
spoons  and  forks  the  proportion  of  copper  in  this  formula 
is  increased  by  1.  For  rolling,  the  most  suitable  alloy  is 
copper  3  parts,  zinc  1,  Dickel  1.  Candlesticks,  bells,  spurs, 
and  other  cast  articles  are  made  of  a  Getman  silver  contain- 
ing 2  or  3  per  cent  of  lead.  Tho  addition  of  2  to  2  J  per 
ceut.  of  iron,  which  must  first  be  melted  with  part  of  the 
copper,  makes  an  alloy  which  is  whiter,  but  also  more 
brittle  and  harder  than  ordinary  German  silver. 

CorrtR,  vol.  vi.  p.  351, 
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TAUT  L — GEOGRAPHY  AND  STATISTICS. 


iH  ERMANY  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  central 
VjT  Europe,  Bad  has  but  few  lines  of  natural  boundary. 
If  by  (ho  designation  Germany  is  meant  the  territory  in- 
habited by  Germans,  this  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
German  empire  constituted  in  1871,  the  former  having  an 
urea  of  about  3*0,000,  and  the  latter  of  208,000  English 
square,  ruilea.  The  prosout  Gorman  empire  extends  from 
47*  16'  to  55*  53'  N.  laL,  and  from  5*  52'  to  22*  52'  E. 
long.  The  eastern  provinces  project  so  far  that  the  extent 
of  tho  German  territory  is  much  greater  from  fvW.  to 
N.E.  than  in  any  other  direction.  Tilsit  is  815  miles  from 
MeU,  whereas  Haderaleben,  in  Schleawig,  is  only  540  miles 
from  the  Lake  of  Constance.  The  difference  in  time  between 
the  eastern  and  western  points  is  1  hour  and  8  minutes. 
The  empire  is  bounded  on  the  S.W.  and  S.  by  Austria  and 
Switzerland  (for  1170  miles),  on  the  aw.  by  France  (275 
miles),  on  the  W.  by  Luxembourg,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
(together  512  miles).  The  length  of  German  coast  ou  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  ia  300  miles,  and  on  the  Baltic 
630  miles,  the  intervening  land  boundary  on  the  north  of 
Schleawig  being  only  53  miles.  Tho  eastern  boundary  ia 
Russia  (725  miles). 

The  total  area  of  the  empire,  including  rivera-and  lakes 
but  not  the  "halls"  or  lagoons  on  the  Baltic,  is  208,427 
English  square  miles,1  which  is  about  the  18th  part  of 
Europe,  the  290th  part  of  the  whole  dry  land,  and  the  S53d 
part  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe. 


Coast  and  Island*. — The  length  of  the  coast-line  is 
scarcely  the  third  part  of  the  whole  frontier,  so  that  the 
Germans  must  be  regarded  as  less  a  maritime  than  an  in- 
land people.  Unlike  the  eastern  states  of  Europe,  the 
Gorman  empire  has  not  only  an  inland  soa-nbore,  but  is 
also  in  direct  communication  with  the  groat  oceans  by 
means  of  the  North  Sea.  The  coasts  of  Germany  are 
shallow,  and  deficient  in  natural  parts,  except  on  the  east  of 
Scbleswig-Holstein,  where  wide  bays  encroach  upon  the  land, 
giving  access  to  »he  largest  vessels,  so  that  a  great  harbour 
for  men-of-war  has  been  constructed  at  Kiel.  With  the  ex- 
ception  of  those  on  the  east  coast  of  Scbleswig-Holstein,  sll 
the  important  trading  ports  of  Germany  are  river  potts,  such 
as  Emden,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  LUbeek,  Stettin,  Dsntzic, 
Kbu igsborg,  MeraeL  A  great  difference,  however,  is  to  bo  re- 
marked between  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  those  of  the 
Kultia.  On  the  former,  where  the  sea  has  broken  up  tho 
ranges  of  dunes  formed  in  bygono  times,  and  divided  them 
into  separate  islands,  the  mainland  has  to  be  protected  by 
naseive  dikes,  while  the  Frisian  Islands  are  being  gradu- 
Uy  washed  away  by  the  waters.  On  the  coast  of  East 
Jf'riosknd  thrre  are  now  only  seven  of  these  islands,'  of 


which  Norderaey,  a  bathing-place,  is  best  known,  while 
of  the  North  Frisian  Islands,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Scbleswig,  Sylt  is  the  most  considerable.  Besides  the 
ordinary  waste  of  the  shores,  there  have  been  extensive 
inundations  by  the  sea  within  the  historic  period,  the  gulf 
of  tho  Dollart  having  been  so  canned  in  the  year  1276. 
Sands  surround  the  whole  coast  of-  the  North  Sea  to  such 
an  extent  that  tho  entrance  to  the  ports  is  not  {fraction!  I« 
without  the  nid  of  pilots.  Heligoland,  which  has  belonged 
to  En  s;l  and  since  1 8 1 4 ,  is  a  rocky  island,  but  it  also  has  been 

*  1  EoglUh  »qu«remiJ»-2'iS;'??»5«iiiA™ki1o!Belre«.  .>r  0  CU7'^S2 
atre  mile;  1  Oman  *in»n  ml*  -  21  W?7  Eogil*"- 
. ;  1  so,  kiloaMre  -  0  3MI161  Esgbh  roJlo. 


considerably  reduced  by  the  sea.  The  tides  rise  to  the  height 
of  12  or  13  feet  in  the  Jahde  Bay  and  at  Bremerhafon,  and 
6  on  7  feat  at  Hamburg.  The  coast  of  the  Baltic  on 
the  other  hand  poaaefaea  few  islands,  tho  chief  being  Alaen 
and  Fen  mem  off  the  coast  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
Rugen  off  Pomeranio.  It  has  no  extensive  aanda,  though  on 
the  wholo  very  flat.  The  Baltic  has  no  perceptible  tides ; 
and  a  groat  part  of  its  coast-line  is  in  winter  covered  with 
ice,  which  also  so  blocks  up  the  harbours  that  navigation 
is  interrupted  for  several  months  every  year.  Its  three 
huffs  fronting  the  mouths  of  tho  largo  rivers  must  be 
regarded  as  lagoons  or  extensions  of  the  river  beds,  not  as 
bays.  The  Oder  Haff  is  separated  from  the  aea  by  two 
islands,  so  that  the  river  flows  out  by  three  mouths,  the 
middle  one  (Swine)  being  the  most  considerable.  The 
Frtsche  Haff  is  formed  by  tho  Nogat,  a  branch  of  the 
Vistula,  and  by  the  ftegcl,  ani  communicates  with  tho 
boa  by  means  of  the  Pillau  Tief.  The  Kuriache  Hah* 
receives  the  Mantel,  called  Xiamen  in  Russia,  and  has 
its  outlet  in  the  extreme  north  at  MomeL  Long  narrow 
alluvial  strips  called  Nthrmgtn,  lie  between  the  last  two 
huffs  and  the  Baltic    The  Baltic  coast  is  further  marked 

'  by  large  indentations,  the  Gulf  of  Ltthcck,  that  of  Pome- 
rania,  oast  of  Rugen,  and  the  semicircular  Bay  of  Dantnc 
between  the  promontories  of  Rixhoft  and  Brusterort  -  The 
German  consU  are  now  well  provided  with  lighthouses. 

Surface  and  Geology. — In  respect  of  physical  struct  ore 
Germany  is  divided  into  two  entirely  distinct  portions, 
which  bear  to  one  another  a  ratio  of  about'  3  to  4.  The 
northern  and  larger  part  may  be  described  as  a  uniform 
plain,  covered  generally  by  very  recent  deposits,  but  with 
small  areas  of  Tertiary  and  Secondary  formations  pro- 
truding here  and  there.  South  and  Central  Germany, 
on  the  other  band,  is  very  much  diversified  in  scenery 
and  in  geological  structure.  It  possesses  large  platruua, 
such  as  that  of  Bavaria,  which  stretches  away. from  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  fertile  low  plains  like  that  intersected 
by  the  Rhine,  mountain  chains,  and  isolated  groups  of 
mountains,  comparatively  low  in  height,  and  no  situated  as 
not  seriously  to  interfere  with  communication  either  by 
road  or  by  railway.  Its  geological  structure  corresponds 
to_  this  diversity  of  surface  The  most  ancient  rocks  of 
Germany  are  the  gneisses,  schists,  and  granites  which 
form  the  Bohemian  and  Bavarian  plateau,  and  extend 
into  Saxony.  Another  isolated  mass  of  similar  rocks 
rising  into  the  heights  of  the  Vosges  and  Black  Forest 
has  been  cut  through  by  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  Silurian 
rocks  are  but  scantily  developed  in  Germany.  The 
Devon? 9i  system,  however,  occupies  an  extensive  a/trs, 
since  it  loans  the  high  tableland  of  the  Taunus,  Hundsruck, 
and  Eii'el,  which  ranges  westward  into  Belgium.  Carboni- 
ferous rocks  with  productive  coal-fields  cover  isolated  areas, 
chiefly  in  north-western  Germany,  particularly  in  West- 
phalia, at  Ssarbruck,  in  Saxony,  and  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Silesia  (see  Coal).    Between  the  Devonian  uplands  of  the 

|  Taunus  and  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Bavaria  a  vast  area  of 
western  Germany  is  occupied  by  the  Triasric  system,  which 
ranges  from  Hanover  to  Ba*el  and  from  near  Met:  to 
Bairenth.  The  southern  half  of  this  vast  Triassio  basin  is 
bordered  by  a  belt  of  overlying  Jurassic  rocks  which 
skirt  the  Dunubian  plain  in  Wiirtemburg  aud  Bavaria. 
Crotaceous  rocks  occur  cbiofly  in  north  Germany  in 
scattered  patches  flanking  older  formations.  Tiny  evi- 
dently  underlie-  the  great  plain,  since  they  are  found  rising 
up  here  and  there  to  the  i 
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Do u mart  Older  Tertiary  formations  arc  absent  ironi 
Germany,  save  the  portion  of  tbo  Eocene  Alps  included 
within  the  territory  of  Bavaria.  But  Miocene  deposits 
extend  into  numerous  detached  basins,  including  those  of 
the  Rhine  below  Bonn,  and  at  Mainz,  the  country  round 
Magdeburg,  and  the  plains  of  Bavaria.  These  strata 
contain  valuable  seams  of  lignite.  The  vast  plains  of 
northern  Germany  are  covered  with  glacial  drift,  which 
rises  to  heights  of  1400  feet  above  the  sea  along  the  edges  of 
the  flanking  hills.  Igneous  rocks  of  different  ages  have  been 
erupted  in  many  districts,  and  further  diversify  the  geology. 
The  best  known  are  the  Tertiary  and  post-Tertiary  lavas 
and  cones  of  tbe  Eifel  and  Siebengebirgo;  others  of  more 
ancient  date  occur  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hatz. 

Mountains  and  Plateau*. — Bavaria  is  the  only  division 
of  the  country  that  inclodes  within  it  any  part  of  the  Alps, 
the  Anstro-Bavarian  frontier  running  along  the  ridge  of  the 
Northern  Tyrolese  or  Bavarian  Alps.  The  loftiest  peak  of 
this  group,  the  Zugspitze  (57  miles  sooth  of  Munich),  is 
970;]  feet  in  height,  being  the  highest  summit  in  tho  empire. 
The  Upper  German  plain  sloping  northwards  from  the 
Bavarian  Alps  is  watered  by  the  Lech,  tbe  Jsar,  and  the 
Inn,  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  all  three  risiog  beyond  the 
limits  of  German  territory.  This  plain  is  separated  on 
the  west  from  the  Swiss  plain  by  the  Lake  of  Constance 
(Bodensee,  1306  feet  above  sea-level),  and  on  tbe  cast 
from  the  undulating  grounds  of  Austria  by  the  Inn.  The 
average  height  of  the  plain  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1800  feet,  the  valley  of  the  Danube  on  its  north  border 
being  from  1540  feet  (at  Ulm)  to  920  feet  (at  Possau). 
The  plain  is  not  very  fertile  In  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
plain,  towards  tho  Alps,  tliere  are  several  lakes,  tho  largest 
being  tho  Ammeryee,  the  Wurmsee  or  Sternberg  Lake,  and 
the  Chiemsee.  Many  portions  of  the  plain  are  covered 
by  moon  and  swamp*  of  large  extent,  there  called  Moot*. 
The  left  or  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  Begensburg 
(Ratisbon)  downwards  presents  a  series  of  granitic  rocks 
called  tho  Bavarian  Forest  (Bayerischer  Wold),  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  (Bdhmi- 
acher  Wald).  The  latter  is  a  rango  of  wooded  height*  on 
tbe  frontier  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  occupying  the  least 
known  and  least  frequented  regions  of  Germany.  Tho 
summits  of  the  Bayerischer  Wald  rise  to  the  height  of  about 
4000  feet,  and  those  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  to  4800  feet, 
Hoher  Arber,  about  49*  N.  lat.,  being  4842  feet  The 
valley  of  the  Danubo  above  Ratisbon  is  flanked  by  Jurassic 
plateaus  sloping  gently  to  the  Danube,  but  precipitous 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Neckar.  The  centre  of  this  ele- 
vated tract  is  the  Rauhe  Alp,  so  named  on  account  of  the 
harshness  of  the  climate.  The  plateau  continuing  to  the 
north  east -and  then  to  the  north,  under  the  name  of  the 
Franconian  Jura,  is  crossed  by  the  valley  of  the  winding 
AltraUhl,  and  extends  to  the  Main.  To  the  west  extensive 
undulating  grounds  or  low  plateaus  occupy  the  area  between 
the  Main  and  the  Neckar. 

The  south  western  corner  of  tbe  empire  contains  a 
jeries  of  better  defined  hill-ranges.  Beginning  with  the 
Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest),  we  find  its  southern  heights 
decline  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  above  Basel,  and  to 
the  Jura  -  The  summits  are  rounded  and  covered  with 
rood,  the  highest  being  the  Feldberg  (10  miles  8.E.  of 
freiburg,  4902  feet).  Northwards  the  Black  Forest 
passes  into  tbe  plateau  of  the  Neckarbergland  (average 
icight,  1000  feet).  The  heights  between  tho  lower 
Neckar  and  the  Main  form  the  Odenweld  (abont  1700 
reet);'  and  the  Spessart,  which  is  watered  by  tbe  Main  on 
•hree  sides,  is  nothing  but  a  continuation  of  the  Odenwald. 
ATest  of  this  range  of  hills  lies  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Ehine,  extending  about  180  miles  from  south  to  north, 
and  with  a  width  of  only  20  to  25  miles-    In  ».he  w?tT 


parts  tbo  Rhine  is  rapid,  and  therefore  navigable  with 
difficulty;  this  explains  why  the  towns  there  are  not 
along  the  banks  of  tbe  river,  but  some  6  to  10  miles 
off.    But  from  Speyer  (Spires)  town  succeeds  town  as  far 
down  48  Diisseldort.   The  western  boundary  of  this  valley 
is  formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Vosges,  where  granite 
summits  rise  from  under  tbe  surrounding  red  Triassic 
rocks  (Sulxer  Belchen,  4700  feet).    To  the  south  tho 
range  is  not  continuous  with  the  Swiss  Jura,  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine  being  connected  here  with  the  Rhone  system 
by  low  ground  known  as  the  Gate  of  MOlbaoeen.  Tho 
crest  of  the  Vosges  is  pretty  high  and  unbroken,  tbe  first  con- 
venient pass  being  near  Zabern,  which  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  for  the  roil  way  from  Strasburg  to  Paris.   On  the 
northern  side  the  Vosges  are  connected  with  the  Haardt 
sandstone  plateau  (Kalmit,  2230  feet),  which  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  of  the  Rhine.   The  mountains  south  of 
Mainz  (Mayence),  which  are  mostly  covered  by  vineyards, 
are  lower,  the  Donnersberg,  however,  raising  its  bead  to 
2262  feet    These  bills  are  bordered  on  the  west  by  the 
high  plain  of  Lorraine  and  tbe  coal-fields  of  Saarbrilckeo,  the 
former  being  traversed  by  the  river  Moselle.   Tba  larger 
half  of  Lorraine  belong*  to  France,  but  the  German  part 
possesses  great  mineral  wealth  in  its  rich  layers  of  ironstone 
(siderite),  and  in  thecoal-£elds  of  the  Saar.    The  Devonian 
tract  of  the  Hundsruck,  Tounus,  and  Eifel  is  an  extended 
plateau,  divided  into  separate  sections  by  tbe  river  valleys. 
Among  these  the  Rhine  valley  from  Bingen  to  Bonn, and  that 
of  tbo  Moselle  from  Treves  to  Coblentz,  are  winding  gorges 
excavated  by  the  rivers.   The  Eifel  presents  a  sterile, 
thinly  peopled  plateau,  covered  by.  extensive  moors  in 
several  places.    It  passes  westwards  imperceptibly  into  tbe 
Ardennes.    The  hills  on  the  riglu  bank  of  the  Rhine  also 
are  in  part  of  a  like  barren  character,  without  wood ; 
the  Westerwald  (about  2000  feet),  which  separates  the 
valleys  of  tho  Sieg  and  Lahn,  is .  particularly  so  The 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  Niederrheinischcs 
Gebirge  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  central  region. 
In  the  south  the  declivities  of  the  Taunna  (2S90  fect)are 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  mineral  springs,  as  at  Ems 
on  the  Lahn,  Nauheim,  Homburg,  Soden,  Wiesbaden,  4c, 
and  by  the  vineyards  which  produce  the  best  Rhine 
wines.    To  the  north  of  this  Gebirge,  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  tbe  great  coal  basin  of  Westphalia  (the  largest  in 
Germany).    In  tbe  south  of  the  hilly  duchy  of  Hesse  rise 
the  isolated  mountain  groups  of  tho  Vogelsberg  (2530  feet) 
and  the  Rhon  (3117  feet),  separated  by  the  valley,  of  the 
Fulda,  which  uniting  further  north  with  tbe  Werra  forma 
tbe  Weeer.    To  the  east  of  Hesse  lies  Thuringia,  a  province 
consisting  of  the  far-stretching  wooded  ridge  of  the 
Thiiringer  Wald  (with  three  peaks  of  upwards  of  3000  feet 
high),  and  an  extensive  elevated  plain  to  tbe  north.  .  Its 
rivers  are  the  Saalo  and  UiiBtrut.    This  plateau  is  bounded 
on  tho  north  by  tho  Harz,  an  isolated  group  of  mountain1;, 
rich  in  minerals,  with  its  highest  elevation  in  the  bare 
summit  of  tbe  Broeken  (3743  feet).   To  the  west  of  the 
Hare  a  series  of  hilly  tracts  is  comprised  under  the  name  of 
the  Weeer  Mountains,  out  of  wbich.above  Mfaden  the  river 
Weeer  bursts  by  the  Porta  Westphaiica.  A  narrow  ridge,  tha 
Teutobnrger  Wald  (1300  fest),  extends  between  tbo  Weser 
and  tho  Ems  as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Osnabrfick. 

To  theeast  theThuringerWald  is  connected  by  the  plateau 
of  the  Frankenwald  with  tbe  Fichtelgebirga  This  group  of 
mountains,  occupying  what  may  be  regarded  as  ethnologi- 
cally  the  centre  of  Germany,  forms  ahydrographical  ccntro, 
whence  the  Nab  Aowb  southward  to  the  Danube,  tho  Main 
westward  to  the  Rhine,  the  Eger'caatward  to  the  Elbe,  and 
the  Saale  northward,  also  into  the  Elbe."  In  the  north-east 
the  Fichtelgebirge  connects  itaelf  directly  with  the  Erxge- 
,  biw\  «hiih  term*  'ha  northern  boundary  of  Bohemia. 
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The  southern  sides  of  this  range  are  comparatively  steep ; 
on  the  north  it  slopes  gently  down  to  the  plains  of  Leipsic. 
but  is  intersected  by  the  deep  valleys  of  tie  Elster  and 
Mulde  Although  by  no  meauB  fertile,  the  Erzgebirge  is 
very  thickly  peopled,  as  various  branches  of  industry  have 
taken  root  there  in  numerous  small  places.  Around 
Zwickau  there  is  a  productive  coal  field,  and  mining  for 
metals  is  carried  on  near  Freiberg.  In  the  east  a  table- 
land of  sandstone,  called  Saxon  Switzerland,  from  ths 
picturesque  outlines  into  which  it  has  been  eroded,  adjoins 
the  Erzgebirge;  one  of  its  most  notable  features  is  the 
doep  ravine  by  which  the  Elbe  escapes  from  it  Numerous 
quarries,  which  supply  the  North  German  cities  with  stone 
for  buildings  and  monuments,  have  been  opened  along  the 
valley.  Ths  sandstone  range.of  the  Elbe  unites  in  the  east 
with  the  low  Lusatian  group,  along  the  east  of  which  runs 
the  best  road  from  northern  Germany  to  Bohemia.  Then 
comes  a  range  of  lesser  hills  clustering  together  to  form 
the  frontier  between  Silesia  and  Bohemia.  The  most 
western  group  is  the  Isergebirge,  and  the  next  the  Riesenge- 
birge,  a  narrow  ridge  of  about  20  miles'  length,  with  bare 
summits  Excluding  the  Alps,  the  Schneekoppo  (5266 
feet)  is  the  highest  peak  in  Germany ;  and  the  southern 
declivities  of  this  range  contain  the  sources  of  the  Elbe. 
The  hills  north  and  north  east  of  it  are  termed  tho  Sileslan 
Mountains.  Here  one  of  the  minor  coal-fields  gives  em- 
ployment to  a  population  grouped  round  a  number  of 
comparatively  small  centres.  One  of  the  main  roads  into 
Bohemia  (the  pass  of  Landshut)  runs  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Riewngebirge.  Still  farther  to  the  east  the 
mountains  are  grouped  around  the  hollow  of  Glatz,  whence 
the  Xeisse  forces  its  way  towards  the  north.  This  hollow 
is  shut  in  on  the  east  by  the  Sudetic  group,  in  which  the 
Altvater  rises  to  almost  4900  feet.  The  eastern  portion 
of  the  group,  callod  the  Gesenke,  slopes  gently  away  to  the 
valley  of  the  Oder,  which  affords  an  open  route  for  the 
international  traffic,  like  that  through  the  Mulbausen  Gate 
in  A  Is  ice.    Geographer*  style  this  the  Moravian  Gate. 

The  North-German  plain  presents  little  variety,  yet  is 
not  absolutely  unifoim.  A  row  of  low  hills  runs  generally 
parallel  to  tho  mountain  ranges  already  noticed,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  20  to  30  miles  to  the  north.  To  these  belongs  the 
Uppor  Silesian  coal-basin,  which  occupies  a  considerable 
area  in  south-eastern  Silesia.  North  of  th  *  middle  districts 
of  the  Elbe  country  tho  heights  are  called  the  Flaming  hills. 
Westward  lies  as  the  last  link  of  this  series  the  Liineburger 
Haide  os.  Heath,  between  the  Weser  and  Elbe,  north  of 
Hanover.  A  second  tract,  of  moderate  elevation,  sweeps 
round  the  Baltic,  without,  howover,  approaching  its  shores. 
This  plateau  contains  a  considerable  number  of  lakes,  and 
is  divided  into  three  portions  by  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 
The  most  eastward  is  the  so-called  Prussian  Seeoplatte. 
Spirdingsse  (430  feet  above  sea-level,  and  46  square  miles 
in  area)  and  Mauersce  are  the  largest  lakes;  they  are 
■  situated  in.  the  centre  of  the  plateau,  and  give  rise  to  the 
Pregel  Some  peaks  near  the  Russian  frontier  attain  to 
1000  feet  The  Pomeranian  Seenplatte,  between  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder,  extends  from  8.W.  to  N.E.,  its 
greatest  elevation  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  DahUic 
(Thurmberg,  1096  feet).  The  Seenplatte  of  Mecklenburg, 
oa  the  other  hand,  stretches  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  most 
of  its  lakes,  of  which  the  Miiritzsee  is  the  largest,  send 
their  waters  towards  tho  Elbe.  Tho  finely  wooded  heights 
which  surround  the  bays  of  the  east  coast  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  these 
Balfic  elevations] '  The  lowest  parts,  therefore,  of  the 
North-German  plain,  excluding  the  seorccests,  are  the 
central  districts  from  about  52*  to  03*  N.  lat ,  where  the 
Vistula,  Netze,  Warthe,  Oder,  Spree,  and  Havel  form  vast 
wampy  lowlands  (,iu  German  called  Bi  iieht),  which,  during 


the  last  hundred  years,  have  been  considerably  reduced  by 
the  construction  of  canals  and  by  cultivation,— improve- 
ments duo  in  large  measure  to  Frederick  the  Great  Tho 
Spree wald,  to  the  S.E.  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  most,. remark- 
able districts  of  Germany.  As  (lie  Spree  divides  itself 
there  into  innumerable  branches,  enclosing  thickly  woodtd 
islands,  boats  form  the  only  means  of  communication. 
West  of  Berlin  the  Havel  widens  into  what  are  called  the 
Havel  lakes,  to  which  the  environs  of  Potsdam  owe  their 
charms.  In  general  the  soil  of  the  North-German  plain 
cannot  be  termed  fertile,  the  cultivation  nearly  everywhere 
requiring  severe  and '  constant  labour.  Long  stretches 
of  ground  are  covered  by  moors,  and  there  turf-cutting 
forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
greatest  extent  of  moorland  is  found  in  the  westernmost 
parts  of  the  plain,  in  Oldenburg  and  East  Frisia.  The 
plain  contains,  however,  a  few  districts  of  the  utmost  fer- 
tility, particularly  the  tracts  on  the  central  Elbe,  and  the 
marsh  lands  on  tie  west  coast  of  Holstein  and  the  north 
coast  of  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  East  Frisia,  which, 
o  last  two  centuries,  the  inhabitants  have  reclaimed 


within  the  last  I 

from  the  sea  by  means  of  immenso  dikes. 

Rivert. — Nine  independent  river-systems  may  be  distin- 
guished :  tfaoie  of  the  Memel,  Pregel,  Vistula  (Weichsel), 
Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  Ems,  Rhine,  and  Danube.  Of  these  the 
Pregel,  Weser,  and  Ems  belong  entirely,  and  the  Oder 
mostly,  to  the  German  empire.  The  Danube  has  its  sources 
on  German  soil;  but  only  the  fifth  part  of  its  course  is 
German.  Its  total  length  is  1 730  miles,  and  the  Bavarian 
frontier  at  Passau,  where  the  Inn  joins  it,  is  only  350  miles 
distant  from  its  sources.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  Ulm,  220 
miles  above  Passau  •  and  its  tributaries  the  Lech,  Isar,  Inn, 
and  Altmiihl  are  also  navigable.    The  Rhine  is  the  i 


important  river  of  Germany,  although  neither  its 
nor  its  mouths  are  within  the  limits  of  the  empire.  From 
the  Lake  of  Constance  to  Basel  (122  miles)  the  Rhine  forms 
the  boundary  between  the  German  empire  and  Switzerland; 
the  canton  of  Schnffhauseu,  however,  is  situated  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river.  From  Basel  to  below  Em- 
merich the  Rhino  belongs  to  the  German  empire — about 
•170  miles,  or  fourth-sevenths  of  its  whole  course.  It  is 
navigable  aH  this  -distance,  as  are  also  the  Neckar  from 
Essliugeo,  the  Main  from  Bamberg,  the  Laho,  the  Lippe, 
the  Ruhr,  the  Moselle  from  Metz,  with  its  affluents  the  Saar 
and  Sauer.  Vessels  sail  np  the  Ems  as  far  as  Papen- 
burg,  and  river  craft  as  far  aa  Oreven,  and  the  river  is  con- 
nected with  a  widely  branching  system  of  canals  for  turf- 
boats.  The  Fuldo,  navigable  for  63  miles,  and  the  Wen* 
38  miles,  above  the  point  where  they  unite,  form  by  their 
junction  the  Weser,  which  has  a  course  of  271  miles,  and 
receives  us  navigable  tributaries  the  Aller,  the  Leine  from 
Hanover,  and  some  smaller  streams.  Large  steamers 
cannot,  however,  get  as  far  as  Bremen,  and  that  commercial  • 
emporium  has,  in  consequence,  been  obliged  to  form  a  sea- 
port at  Breinenhafen.  The  Elbe,  after  a  course  of  230 
miles,  enters  German  territory  near  Ausaig,  482  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  above  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mqldau.  Hamburg  may  be  reached  by  vessels  of 
1 0  to  1 1  feet  draught  The  navigable  tributaries  of  the  E1  be 
are  the  Saale  (below  Naumburg),  the  Havel,  Spree,'  Elde, 
Sude,  and  some  others.  -  The  Oder  begins  to  be  navigable 
almost  on  the  frontier  at  Ratibor,  4SO  mile.*  from  its  mouth, 
receiving  as  navigable  tributaries  the  Glatz  Neisse  and 
the  Warthe.  Only  the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula  belongs 
to  the  German  empire,  within  which  it  is  a  broad,  navigable 
stream  of  considerable  volume  On  the  Pregel  ships  "of 
2500  tons  reach  Kdmgsbcrg,  and  river  barges  reach 
Insterburg;  the  Alle,  its  tributary,  m»y  also  be.navlgated. 
The  Memel  is  navigable  in  its  course  of  113  miles 
from  the  Russian  frontier.  .  Germany  is  thus  a  country 
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abounding  in  natural  waterways,  the  total  length  of  them 
being  estimated  at  7000  mile*.  But  it  is  only  the  Rhine,  in 
iti  middle  course,  that  lias  at  all  times  sufficient  volume  of 

.  water  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  good  navigable  river: 
Lairs. — The  regions  which  abound  in  lakes  hsve  already 
b>cn  pointed  out  The  Bodensee  or  Lake  of  Constance ' 
(186  square  miles)  is  on  the  frontier  of  the  empire, — 
portions  of  the  northern  banks  belonging  severally  to 
Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg,  and  Baden.  The  largest  lake  en- 
tirely on  German  territory  is  the  Chiemsee  (75  square 
miles) ;  tho  Ammersoo  and  the  Wiirmseo  are,  however,  but 
little  less.  A  good  many  smaller  lakes  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  North-German  plain  is  dotted 
with  upwards  of  500  lskos,  covering  an  area  of  about  2500 
square  miles.  The  largest  of  these  are  the  three  Haifa, — 
the  OJerhaff  covering  370  square  miles,  the  Frische  Hsff 
332,  and  the  Kurisehe  Haff  626.  The  lakes  in  the 
Prussian  and  Pomeranian  provinces,  in  Mecklenburg,  aud 
in  Holstein,  and  those  of  the  Havel,  have  already  been 
mentioned.  In  the  west  the  only  lakes  of  importance  are 
the  Steinhuder  Meer,  14  miles  north-west  of  Hanover,  and 
the  Diim°rsee  on  the  aoatbevn  frontier  of  Oldenburg. 

Climate.- — The  climate  of  Germany  is  to  be  regarded  as 
intermediate  between  the  oceanic  and  continental  climates 
of  western  and  eastern  Europe  respectively.  It  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Mediterranean  climate  of  southern 
Europe,  Germany  being  separated  from  that  region  by  the 
lofty  barrier  of  the  Alps.  Although  titare  are  very  con- 
siderable differences  in  the  range  of  temperature  and  the 
amount  of  rainfall  throughout  Germany,  these  are  not  so 
great  as  they  would  be  were  it  not  that  the  elevated 
plateaus  and  mountain  chains  are  m  the  south,  while  the 
north  is  occupied  by  low-lying  plains.  In  the  west  no 
chain  of  hills  intercepts  tho  warmer  and  raoister  winds 
which  blow  from  the  Atlantic,  and  these  accordingly  in- 
fluence at  times  even  the  eastern  regions  of  Germany.  The 
mein  annual  temperature  of  south-western  Germany,  or  the 
lihine  and  Danube  basins,  has  in  recent  years  been  about 
52'  to  54".  that  of  central  Germany  48°  to  50s,  and  that 
of  the  northern  plain  46°  to  48s.  In  Pomorania  and  Wast 
Prussia  it  is  only  41°  to  4o">,  and,  in  East  Prussia  42°  to  44°. 
T  he  warmest  districts  of  the  German  empire  are  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Rhino  plain,  from  Carlsruhe  downwards, 
especially  the  Rheinthal ;  these  are  scarcely  300  feet  above 
the  sea-Is  vol,  and  are  protected  by  uiountainous  tract*  of 
land.  T*»e  same  holds  true  of  the  valleys  of  tho  Neckar, 
Main,  and  Moselle.  Hence  the  vine  is  everywhere  cultivated 
in  these  districts.  The  mean  summer'temperaturo  there  is 
60s.  and. upwards,  while  the  average  temperature  of  January 
does  not  descend  to  the  freezing  point  (32  ).  The  climate 
of  north-western  Germany  (west  of  the  Elbe)  shows  a  pre- 
dominating oceanic  character,  the  summers  not  being  too 

.  hot  (mean  summer  temperature  60'.  to  62°),  and  snow  in 
winter  remaining  but  a  short  time  on  the  ground.  West 
of  the  'Wcsar  the  average  temperature  of  January  exceeds 
32°  ;  to  the  east  it  Kinks  to  30s,  and  therefore  the  Elbe  is 
generally  covered  with  ico  for  some  months  of  the  year,  as 
nro  also  its  tributaries.  The  further  one  proceeds  to  the 
cut  the  greater  are  tha  contrasts  of  summer  and  winter. 
While  the  average  summer  warmth  of  Germany  is  603  to 
63*,  the  January  temperature  falls  as  low  as  26°  to  28°  in 
West  Prussia,  Posen,  nnd  Silesia,  and  22'  to  26°  in  East 
Prussia  and  Upper  Silesia.  Tho  navigation  of  tho  rivers  is 
regularly  interrupted  by  froit.  Similarly  tho  upper  basin 
of  the  Danube,  or  the  Bavarian  plain,  has  a  rather  inclement 
climate  in  winter,  the  average  for  January  being  25°  to  26*. 

As  regards  rainfall,  Germany  belongs  to  those  regions 
where  atmospheric  precipitation  takes  place  at  all  seasons,  i 
but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  summer  rains.    In  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  rain  the  empire  takes  a  middle  position  | 


between  the  humidity  oi  north-western  Europe  and  the 
aridity  of  the  east,  There  are  considerable  differences 
between  particular  places.  The  rainfall  is  greatest  in  the 
Bavarian  table  land  cud  the  .billy  regions  of  western 
Germany.  For  the  Kifel,  Sauerknd,  Hars,  Thurmger 
Wald,  Rhon,  Vogelsberg,  Speesart,  the  Black  Forest,  the 
Voages,  &a,  the  annual  averega  may  be  stated et  34  inches 
or  wore,  while  in  the  lower-  terraces  of  south' westsrn 
Germany,  as  in  the  Errgebirge  and  the  Sudetic. range,  it  is 
estimated  at  30  to  32  inches  only.  The  same  average 
obtains  also  on  the  humid  north  west  coast  of  Germany  ns 
far  as  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  In  the  remaining  parts  oi 
western  Germany,  on  the  shores  of  Further  Pomerauia,  and 
in  East  Prussia,  it  amounts  to  upwards  of  24  inches.  la 
western  Germany  there  is  a  district  famous  for  the  scarcity 
of  rain,  and  for  producing  the  beat  kind  of  wine :  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhine  below  Strasburg,  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
ul.so  in  the  valley  of  the  Main,  no  more  than  from  16  to  20 
inches  fall.  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Lusatia, 
Saxony  and  the  plateau  of  laiuringia,  West  Prussia,  Poaen, 
and  Lower  Silesia  are  also  to  be  classed  among  the  more 
arid  regions  of  Germany,  the  annual  ainfall  being  16  to 
20  inches. 

Vegetation,  Animals,  and  Aojucuitcrk. 

Tho  flora  of  Germany  comprises  about  3000  species  Ttf 
phanerogamic  and  about  4000  uyptogamic  plants.  The 
country  docs  not,  however,  form  a  single  natural  region, 
and  cannot  bo  characterized  dhuinctively  by  any  of, the 
principal  botanical  types. 

No  uniform  returns  for  the  whole  empire  have  been  pub- 
lished, furnishing  details  regarding  the  distribution  of  tho 
soil  in  respect  of  its  cultivation,  and  thus  statistics  can  only 
be  collected  from  the  official  returns  aud  estimates -ex 
valuations  for  separate'  districts.  The  following  tabular 
statements  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  only  approximately 
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From  thc^e  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  tin- 
cultivable  ground  in  Germany  is  inconsiderable;  and  that 
the  arable  land,  including  garden  ground  and  vineyards, 
amounts  to  abou'  cue-half  of  the  area. 
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Vorettt. — The  woodlands  form  about  one-fourth  of  the 
satire  soil,  tlie  proportion  of  forest  being  far  greater  than 
in  any  other  state  in  ths  nest  or  south  of  Europe ;  the 
percentage  for  Franco  is  bat  17,  for  Italy  13;  for  Great 
Britain  about  3.  Ths  state  forests  alone  occupy  17,600 
square  miles;  and  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  ttironglt- 
out  the  empire  to  forest  culture.  Speaking  generally, 
northern  is  not  nearly  so  well  wooded  as  central  and 
southern  Qermanyj  where  indeed  most  of  the  smaller 
mountains  aro  covered  with  timber,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
frequent  use  of  the  termination  vnxld  affixed  to  the  names 
of  the  mountain  ranges  (as  Schwarzwnld,  Thfiringer  Wald, 
Ac).  The  "Soenplatten"  ore  less  wooded  than  the  hill 
eoantry,  bat  the  eastern  portion  of  the  northern  lowlands 
is  well  provided  with  timber.  A  narrow  strip  along  tho 
shores  of  the  Baltic  is  covered  with  oaks  and  beeches ; 
further  inland  coniferous  trees  are  the  most  prevalent,  par- 
ticularly the  Scotch  fir;  birches  aro  also  abundant.  The 
mountain  forests  consist  chiefly  of  firs,  pines,  and  larches, 
but  contain  also  silver  firs,  beeches,  and  oaks.  Chestnuts 
appear  on  the  terraces  of  the  Rhine  valley,  and  in  Swabia 
and  Franconia.  Tho  whole  north  west  of  Germany  is 
destitute  of  wood,  but  to  compensate  for  this  the  people 
have  ample  supplies  of  fuel  in  the  extensive  stretches  of  turf. 

Agricitlture. — The  same  kinds  of  cereal  crops  are  culti- 
vated in. all  parts  of  tho  empire,  but  in  the  south  and  west 
wheat  is  predominant,  and  in  tho  north  and  east  tye,  oats, 
and  barley.  To  these  in  some  districts  are  added  spell, 
buckwheat,  millet,  rice-wheat  {Triiicum  dicoccnm),  lesser 
spelt  (Triticum  monocaccum),  and  maize  In  general  the  soil 
i«  remarkably  well  cultivated.  The  three  years'  rotation 
formerly  in  use,  where  autumn  and  spring-sown  grain  and 
fallow  succeeded  each  other,  has  now  been  abandoned,  ex- 
sept  in  some  districts,  where  the  system  has  been  modified 
and  improved.  In  South  Germany  the  so-called  Frvtkt- 
Htchsel  is  practised,  the  fields  being  sown  with  grain  crops 
every  second  year,  and  with  pease  or  beans,  grasses,  pota- 
toes, turnips,  Ac,  in  tho  intermediate  years.  In  North 
Germany  the  mixed  KopptUcirthxhaJl  is  extending,  by 
which  system,  after  several  yean  of  grain  crops,  the  ground 
is  for  two  orthreo  seasons  in  pasture.  No  general  statistic* 
on  the  subject  of  crops  have  as  yet  been  published,  but, 
according  to  private  estimates,  a  fair  average  season  will 
yield  325  million  quarters  of  rye,'  oats  300,  if  heat  and  spelt 
170,  barley  100.  In  good  seaeone  the  production  has  been 
found  sufficient  to  meet  the  native  demand.  Formerly  the 
exports  of  the  produce  of  the  wheat  and  pulse  crops  exceeded 
the  imports,  but  the  importation  of  cereals  has  oow  for  a- 
number  of  years  been  constantly  increasing.  The  potato  is 
largely  cultivated,  not  merely  for  food,  but  for  distillation 
into  spirits.  This  manufacture  is  prosecuted  especially  in 
ewtern  Germany.  The  Prnssiuu  provinces  east  of  tho 
LI  be,  including  Mecklenburg  aud  Saxony,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  19  millions,  produced  72  million  gollous-  of 
«1  iirits  in  1S7C,  white  the  rest  of  Germany  (population  24 
millions)  produced  only  25  million  gallons.    The  common 
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beet  {Beta  xmlgarh)  is  largely  grown  in  somo  districts  for 
the  production  of  sugar,  which  has  greatly  increased  during 
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the  last  thirty  yean.  There  ore  two  centres  of  the  beet- 
root sugar  pTodoetion :  291  factories,  or  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  are  in  Prussian  .Saxony,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Thuringia,  and  there  are  71 
in  Silesia,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the  principal 
centre  of  the  latter  group  being  Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated,  though  not  so  much  as 
formerly,  for  manufacture  into  linen  tuid  canvas,  and  also 
for  the  production  of  oil.  Tho  home  supply  no  longer 
suffices  for  the  native  demand.  The  cultivatiou  of  hops  is 
in  a  very  thriving  condition  in  the  southern  states  of 
Germany.  The  aoiL  occupied  by  hops  was  estimated  in 
1873  at  93,680  acres,* — a  larger  area  than  in  any  other 
country  of  the  globe  (Great  Britain  having  about  70,000 
acres).  Tho  total  production  of  hops  is  477,000  cwts.,  and 
of  this  402,000  cwts.  are  grown  in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  Hops  thus  form  one  of  the 
standard  articles  of  exportation  from  Germany,  as  well,  as 
beer.  The  following  table  shows  tho  number  of  breweries 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  amount  of  their 
production :— 
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 1 

857,100.000 

20 

Tobacco  forms  the  most  productive  and  most  profitable 
object  of  culture  in  many  districts.  The  total  extent 
under  this  crop  in  1676  was  53,720  acres,  no  less  than  32 
per  cent  of  this  being  in  Baden,  22  in  Bavaria,  16  in 
Also  co-Lorraine,  and  only  30  per  cent,  in  the  reft  of 
Germany.  In  the  north  the  plant  is  cultivated  principally 
in  Fomcrania,  Brandenburg,  and  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Of  late  yean  the  production  has  on  the  whole  diminished, 
the  average  amount  having  been  800,000  cwts.  from  1872 
to  1876. 

The  culture  of  the  vino  is  almost  confined  to  southern  and 
western  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  Rhine  district  *  The 
northern  limits  of  its  growth  extend  from  Bonn  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  through'Cassct  to  the  southern  foot  of  the 
Hare,  crossing  32*  N.  lat.  on  the  Elbe,  running  then  cast 
some  miles  to  the  north  of  that  parallel,  and  finally  turning 
sharply  towards  tho  sonth-west  on  the  TYarthe. '  In  the 
valley  of  the  Saole  and  Elbe  (near  Dresden),  and  in  Lower 
Silesia  (botween  Guben  and  Griinbcrg),  the  number  of  vine- 
yards is  small,  and  the  wines  of  inferior  quality;  bht  along 
the  Rhine  from  Basel  toCoblentz.in  Alsace, Baden, the  Pal* 
tinato,  and  Hesse,  and  above  all  in  the  province  of  Nassau, 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  aro  literally  covered  with  vines. 
Here  are  produced  the  celebrated  Riidesheimcr,  Hochheimer, 
and  Johannisbcrgcr.  Tho  vines  of  the  lower  Main,  particu- 
larly those  of  'Wiirxburj;,  are  tho  best  kinds  ;  those  of  the 
upper  Main  and  tho  valley  of  the  Neeliararo  rather  inferior. 
Tliu  Moscllo  wines  are  lighter  and  more  acid  than  those 
of  the  Ithinc.  The  total  amount  produced  in  Germany  is 
estimated  at  1000  million  gallon.", — Alsace-Lorraine  turning 
out  400  millions,  Baden  ITS,  Bavaria,  Wiirteml-ers,  and 
Hesse  together  300,  while  the  remainder,  which  though 
small  in  quantity  i.i  in  quality  tho  best,  is  produced  by 
1'russio. 

Livt  Storl: — Tho  cultivation  of  grazing  land*  in  Germany 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  limei,  aud  i»  in  a 
highly  pro^^noj  condition.    Tho  proxiiuv-i  "f  IYtneranra 
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»nd  Ilanover  are  particularly  remarkable  in  this  respect 
The  best  meadow  lands  of  BaTaria  are  in  the  outer  range 
of  the  Alps,  those  of  Saxony  in  the  Erzgebi  rge.  The  follow- 
ing  table  showa  the  results  of  a  live-stock  census  in  1873  : — 

Hons**   .7.   8,362,231 

Cattle  ,  16,776,702 

Oil'.  '  I'   .......  24.999,406 

rigs   7,124,088 

2,820,002 


Total  68,572,429 

Tho  breeding  of  domestic  animals  is  prosecuted  mast 
extensively  in  Bavaria,  and  in  tho  maritime  provinces. 
There  wo  find  1000  to  1500  bead  of  the  larger  hinds 
(horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  swine)  for  every  1000  inhabit- 
ants;  in  the  rest  of  eastern  Germany  600  to  800 ;  and  in 
tentral  and  southern  Germany  only  400  to  600.  In  the 
dumber  of  horses  Germany  ranks  with  Great  Britain  (about 
60  for  every  1000  inhabitants) ;  and,  although  the  pro- 
duction cannot  satisfy  the  home  demand,  the  imports  being 
nearly  30,000  in  excess  of  the  exports  annually,  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  has  attained  great  perfection.  The  main 
centre  is  in  East  and  West  Prussia,  where  there  are  more 
than  half  a  million  of  hones, — about  30  per  English  square 
then  follow  the  marsh  districts  on  the  Elbe  and 


,rta  of  Westphalia,  Saxony,  and  Upper 
ia,  Lower  Bavaria,  Lower  Alsace,  and  Lorraine.  Cattle 
ud  in  most  South-German  states,  especially  Bavaria 


Silesia,  Lower 


and  Wurtemberg,  where  thore  are  180  to  200  head  for 
every  square  mile.  In  tho  northern  and  north-eastern  dis- 
tricts, on  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  are  small  (in  some 
districts  only  30  to  50  head  to  the  square  mile),  except 
Schleswig-Hulatein  and  the  marsh  lands  along  the  shores 
of  the  North  Sea,  whence  there  is  a  considerable  exportation 
to  England.  The  aggregate  number  of  sheep  in  Germany 
is  only  exceeded  in  Europe  by  that  in  Great  Britain  and 
Russia,  The  principal  sheep  districts  are  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg  (300  per  square  mile).  As  a  rule,. sheep- 
farming  is  resorted  to  where  the  soil  is  of  inferior  quality 
and  unsuitable  for  tillage  and  the  breeding  of  cattle.  Far 
mora  attention  is  accordingly  given  to  the  rearing  of  sheep 
in  northern  and  north-eastern  Germany  than  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  East  Frisia,  Westphalia,  Rhineland,  and  South 
Germany.  The  exportation  of  sheep  is  considerable, 
amounting  in  1871  to  1,460,000  head ;  in  1875,  however, 
the  number  was  only  1,000,000.  At  the  same  time  tho 
native  demand  for  wool  is  not  covered  by  tho  homo  pro- 
duction. The  largest  stock  of  swine  is  in  central  Germany 
and  Saxony,  iu  Westphalia,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  in 
Lorraine,  Hesse,  &c.  Central  Germany  (especially  Gotha 
and  Brunswick)  exports  sausages  and  hams  largely,  as  well 
as  Westphalia ;  but  the  excess  of  swine  imported  over  the 
exports  for  the  whole  of  Germany  ranges  from  600,000  to 
800,000  annually. 

Agricultural  Population. — la  the  census  returns  of  1871 
the  number  of  persons  entered  as  agriculturists  (including 
persons  engaged  in  rearing  stock,  ia  forestry,  and  the 
fisheries)  was  about  12,210,000,  comprising  1,844,202  pro- 
prietors (1,690,931  males  and  153,271  females),  2,101,005 
agricultural  labourers,  &c,  with  6,764,747  members  of  their 
families  (2,338,174  males  and  4,426,573  females),  and 
about  1,500,000  (660,000  males  and  840,000  f croaks) 
engaged  in  household  duties.  Agriculture  thus  supports 
three-tenths  of  the  population. 

Tild  A  nimalt.  — The  number  of  wild  animals  in  Germany 
is  not  very  great.  Foxes,  marten*,  weasels,  badgers,  and 
otters  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  wolves  are  rare,  but 
they  find  their  way  sometimes  from  French  territory  to  the 
western  provinces,  or  from  Poland  to  Prussia  and  Posen. 
Among  the  rodents  the  hamBtcr  and  the  field-mouse  are  a 
•tourge  to  agriculture.    Of  game  there  are  Hie  roc,  stag, 
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boar,  and  hare;  the  fallow  deer  and  the  wild  rabbit  aie 
less  common,  Tho  elk  is  to  be  fouud  in  the  forests  of  Entt 
Prussia.  The  feathered  tribes  are  everywhere  abundant  in 
the  fields,  woods,  and  marshes.  Wild  geese  and  duck', 
grouse,  partridges,  snipes,  woodcocks,  quails,  widgeons,  and 
teal  are  plentiful  all  over  the  country.  Oeese  and  ducks 
arc  found  mostly  in  the  flat  districts,  where  the  great 
abundance  of  standing  water  affords  ample  scope  for  their 
increase.  Tamo  geese  are  bred  in  large  flocks,  particularly 
in  Pomerania.  The  length  of  time  that  birds  of  passago 
remain  in  Germany  differs  considerably  with  the  different 
species.  The  stork  is  seen  for  about  170  days,  the  hooue- 
swallow  160,  the  snow-goose  260,  the  sntpe  220.  la 
northern  Germany  these  birds  j 
days  later  than  in  the  south. 

The  waters  of  Germany  abound  with  fish ;  but  the  genera 
and  species  are  few.  Carp  and  salmon  tribes  are  tho  mctt 
abundant ;  after  them  rank  the  pike,  the  eel,  the  shad,  the 
roach,  the  perch,  and  tho  lamprey.  In  addition  to  frogs, 
Gormany  has  few  varieties  of  Amphibia.  Of  serpents  theto 
are  only  two  kinds,  one  of  them  being  poisonous. 

The  rearing  of  bees  is  particularly  attended  to  in  the 
heathy  districts  of  Hanover.  The  number  of  bee-hives  may 
be  estimated  at  2  millions,  and  the  produce  of  wax  and 
honey  at  100,000  cwte.  The  cultivation  of  silk- worms  ha* 
been  attempted,  but  has  either  entirely  failed  or  had  very  in- 
different success.  In  1852-62  an  attempt  was  mado  to 
extend  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburg;  but  disease  among  the  silk-worms,  which  it 
was  found  impossible  to  repress,  rendered  it  unsuccessful 

Mines  and  Minerals. 

Germany  abounds  in  useful  minerals,  and  in  consequence 
takes  a  high  place  among  industrial  states.  The  produc- 
tion falls  short,  indeed,  of  that  of  England,  but  bears  com- 
parison with  that  of  France  and  of  the  United  States.  The 
last  annual  report  of  the  imperial  statistical  office  (for  the 
year  1876)  classified  the  mineral  produce  of  Germany  node, 
the  following  heads : — 

in  187*. 


Cool,  including  lignite . 
Iron  ore   


Zinc  ore   

Lead  or*  

Copper  oro  

Silver  and  gold  ore.. 

Tin  ore   

Cobalt  oro   

Nickel  ore  

Antimony  ore  

Arsenic  ore  

Manganese  ore  

Bismuth  ore  

Uranium  ore  

Tungsten  ore, . 
Iron  I 
Alum; 

Salt  

Pobtth,  ic. . 


Jlctrt-  Ton*.' 
49.SS8.050 
3,615.020 
603,360 
12,060 
30,450 
2,311 
186 
313 
1,222 
43 
1,670 
11,651 
28 
9 
3 

113.703 
35,320 
170,160 
680,900 


Total,  about 


55,000,000 


15,131,000 
1,047,850 
650,840 
1,019,300 
366,250 
215,150 
6,880 
10,000 
6,780 
680 
2,610 
28.H0 
13,«50 
2,210 
20 

107,290 
4,400 
60.700 
234,500 
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Mlserv 

208,429 
24,373 
11,680 
16,929 
7,077 
7,475 
308 

ioo 

66 

20 
79 
824 


82* 

108 
2,053 


250,401 


The  general  valuo  of  the  production  has  increased  am. 
sidcrebly  during  the  ten  years  ending  1876,  as  will  be  «*» 
by  tho  following  table :—  

•  1  centner  or  CO  kilogrammes  -  110  23  pounds  —  OD851  ewt. 
In  r^und  nunilwrs  the  centner  is  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  cs»L, 
and  tho  metric  ton  to  the  English  ton;  the  exact  value  of  the  latter, 
however,  ia  19  702  csrte.,  or  0-9851  tons.  £1  sterling  -  20 '4294 
mark*.  In  round  numbers  £\  i»  taken  as  20  marks  ;  tb*  taints 
given  are  therefore  Uo  lar?c  Ia  215  per  cent. 
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1867  "| 

1668 

186» 

1870 

1871. 

1.5 

10,790,700 
11.248,000 
12,021,000 
12,412,000 
15,708,000 

1872 
1873 
1874 
187S 
1876 

20,783.000 
26,782,000 
25,283,000 
20,844,000 
18,900,000 

The  metals  extracted  from  ores  in  1876  were  thus  ciaasi 


M<tal  /Wnd«»t  fx  1876. 


V«iut 


Iron.. 
Zlne. 
Lead  . 

Cooi 


pper 

Silver  . 
Gold  .. 


I 


from  home  om  .. 
,,  foreign  ore* 
,  home  ore*  .. 
,,  forriqn  otet 
,,   home  om  . 

foreign  om 
„  home  orei  . 
„  forrtgn  on* 

,,   home  ores  .. 


„  foreign  ores 


coun  :.. 

Caduiam 

Tin  

Bismuth 
Anente 

Sulphur...., 
Oil  of  vitriol,  **. 





 *  ••* 


Total.. 


Cw;«. 

30,410,000 
1,884,000 
1,582.800 
82,270 
1, 875,800 
139.100 
165,100 
•8,300 

Omcrv 

4,347.200 
587,150 
10,445 
3.338 
Cwtj. 

4,050 
3,380 
7,150 
36 
3,671 
430 
17.150 
6,800 
2.201,400 


CwK  37.882.000 
Os.  4,988,100 


t 

4.920.550 
30C  SW 
l,«55,9fi.O 
81.630 
1,417,070 
148,220 
628,170 
13,520 

967.820 
130,650 
26.040 
13,200 

57,730 
79,030 
58,400 
1,450 
9,540 
12,520 
16,540 
3,300 


10,995,100 


Coed. — Coal-mining  appears  to  have  been  first  practised 
in  the  14th  century,  at  Zwickau  (Saxony),  and  on  the  Ruhr. 
Tbt  production,  which  certainly  did  not  exceed  500,000  tons 


in  1800,  has  vastly  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
«s  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table  (which  does  not 
include  lignite):— 


Coal  rro-luaio*.  1849  1877. 


VllH 

Metric  Tom 

f 

18481 

4.38I.O0O 

1,284,000 

1853 

Lorralaa 

8,329.000 

2,666,000 

1857 

not 

11,279,000 

4,137,000 

1862 

included. 

16,574,000 

4,155,000 

1867 

23,804,000 

6,371,000 
10.917,000 

1871 

29,303,000 
83,306,000 

18/1 

14,833,000 

1873 

86,392.000 
35,919.000 

20,183,000 

1874 

19.35S.0CO 

1875 

37,43<l.iX)0 

14.874,000 

1876 

38,454.000 

18.184. WW 

1877 

37,676.000 

10.864,000 

greater  part  of  the  basin  belongs  to  Prussia,  the  rest  tc 
Lorraine.  A  still  larger  field  exists  in  tho  Upper  Sile&i&n 
basin,  on  tho  border-land  between  Austria  and  Poland,  con-, 
taining  about  50,000  million  tons.  Beuthen  is  the  chief 
centre.  The  Silesian  coal-fields  have  a  second  centre  in 
Waldenburg,  east  of  the  Riesengebirge.  The  Saxon  coal- 
fields stretch  eastwards  for  some  -miles  from  Zwickau. 
Deposits  of  less  consequence  are  found  in  Upper  Bavaria, 
Upper  Fraoconia,  Baden,  in  the  Hers,  Ac. 

Xwmbcr  and  Ptvdudion  ef  Collieries  in  1876. 


(Xot  lo^wiinf  Lignite). 

Namber  tl 
CoMieun 

Cotl  prod  seed  in 
1ST*. 

Ruhr  Igor,  dietrkti,  Arns-  J 
berg  sod  Ouvteldorf)  ...  j 

207 

107 
83 
71 
44 
17 
22 
47 

Tobu 

17,430,000 

8.468.000 
5,080.000 
3.038,000 
2,160,000 
994,000 
822.000 
472.000 

ChnahritcV,  Ibbeubureu.  *c. 

Total   .. 

648 

38,454,000 

Thcr<f  are  six  large  coal  fields,  occupying  an  area  of  about 
3800  *qnare  miles,  of  which  the  moot  important  occupies 
she  basin  of  the  Ruhr,  its  extent  being  estimated  at  '.'800 
square  miles.  Here  there  are  more  than  60  beds,  of  a  total 
thickness  of  150  to  200  feet  of  coal ;  and  the  amount  in 
the  pits  has  boon  estimated  at  45,000  millions  of  tons,  so 
that  the  basin,  at  the  present  rote  of  17,500,000  tons  raised 
par  annnm,  wonld  not  be  exhausted  in  2000  years.  Smaller 
fields  are  found  near  Osnabriick,  Ibbenbfiren,  and  Minden, 
and  a  larger  one  Dear  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  Saar  coal-field, 
■within  the  area,  enclosed  by  the  rivers  Saar,  Nahe,  and  Blies 
(460  square  miles),  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  thick 
seta  of  80  beds  amounts  to  250  feet,  and  Von  Dechen  est! 
the  total  mass  of  coal  at  45,400  million  tons.  The 


The  above  tables  do  not  include  .lignite,  of  which 
numerous  beds  are  scattered  over  Germany.  Extensive 
strata  follow  the  course  of  the  Oder,  and  a  second  group  is 
spread  over  Luaatia,  but  the  largest  and  most  important 
deposit  is  in  the  Saale  district*  from  Alteaburg  to  the 
Hare.  Smaller  fields  are  situated  round  Caaael,  northward 
of  Frankfort,  near  Cologne  and  AtxJa-Chapelle,  in  the  west 
of  Hanover,  and  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  stated  In  the  official  returns  at  11,100,000  tods, 
representing  a  value  of  £1,922,000.  Of  this  8,780,000 
tons  are  supplied  by  the  fields  in  the  Saale  districts  (pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  Anhalt,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and 
kingdom  of  Saxony).  In  North  Germany  turf  also  is  of 
importance  as  a  fuel;  the  area  of  .the  tnrf  moors  in 
Prussia  is  estimated  at  8000  square  miles,  of  which  more 
than  2000  are  in  the  north  of  Hanover.  The  coal  produced 
supplies  the  home  demand, although  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  across  the  frontier.  Through  the  porta  of  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  more  than  2  million  tons  of  coals 
are  imported  annually  from  England,  and  nearly  2i  million 
tons  of  lignite  come  from  Bohemia,  On  the  other  hand,  tho 
Ruhr  and  the  Saar  basins  export  nearly  3  million  tons  of 
coal  to  tho  Netherlands,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  the 
Upper  Silesian  basin  1§  millions  to  Austria  and  Russia. 
The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  quan- 
tity supplied  by  the  more  important  coal  producing  countries 
in  1876 :— 

Toxfc  Too*. 

Great  Britain          136,612,000  I  From*   ie.8s9.000 

United  Slate*   60,000,000    Belgium    14,829,000 

Germany   48,296,000  I  Auttria-flao|rarv  ..  18,362,000 

Graphite  is  produced  only  in  Lower  Bavaria ;  the  total 
amount  in  1876  was  20,104  cwts.,  value  £2090.  Atpkalt 
occurs  near  Hanover,  in  Brunswick,  and  in  Alsace ;  total 
production  in  1876,  720,000  cwts.,  value  £15,300. 
Petroleum  is-fonnd  in  limited  quantity  near  Liineburg,  and 
in  Alsace. 

/row  Ore.  — Germany  abounds  in  iron  ores,  some  of  which 
are  of  Ruperior  quality.  The  production  increased  rapidly 
for  a  time,  but  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decline. 

About 35  percent  is  brown  iron  ore,  25  percent  ajiathi^ 
iron,  18  per  cent,  black  band,  and  10  per  cent  red  iron 
ore.  The  rest  consist*  of  day-ironstone,  bog-iron  ore  (in 
the  northern  lowlands),  and  magnetic  ores.  Unfortunately 
but  few  mines  are  found  in  proximity  to  coal-pits,  and  im- 

are  far  from  coal,  as,  for 
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instance,  the  iron  districts  of  Nassau,  of  the  Sieg  t  alley, and 
cl  Hesse,  Thuringia,  Lorraine,  Bavaria,  and  Wnrteniberg, 


[minerals. 


Iron  On 


1 848-1  sre. 


Qu.nl  Ltfea. 

Tow. 

£ 

1848  )  Lorr.iiM 

604,000 

101,000 

1853*  not 

»o;i,000 

21.0.000 

18S7  )  Included. 

1,962,000 

583,000 

1867 

3.364,000 

918,000 

1872 

6,836,000 

8,118,000 

1873 

6,177,000 

2,117,000 

1874 

£.187,000 

1,430,000 
1,387.000 

1875 

4,780,000 

1878 

4,712,000 

1,181,000 

Ores  free  of  phosphorus,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Bessemer  pig-iron,  ere  also  very  scarce 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  production  of 
furnaces  in  blast  in  1876  :- 


Arusberg  

DawUorf  

Oppeln.. 


>**••*  ■•*•••>•>< 


Trerej 
Hildc9beim 

0>nnhr«k  

L'nptr  Filatmatr  

IvWwde*  

Cologns  

\lex-e  i^rand-dacliy) 
WiirUmtwrg  

Other  dixtrieu. 


Total. 


run-.cn  to 

87 

Ton*. 
837.640 

21 

278.110 

82 

223,750 

27 

»  2.470 

1* 

193,450 

10 

103.080 

4 

65.750 

4 

45,200 

10 

81,060 

14 

26,550 

8 

25,130 

5 

18,150 

£ 

10,810 

1 

13,840 

84 

87,690 

225 

1,614  680 

The  iron  manufacture  has  not  been  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion since  1873  ;  the  total  number  of  furnaces  ic  Germany 
in  1876  was  435,-225  in  blast  as  above,  and-  210  blown 
oat  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  pig-iron 
production,  including  castings : — 


Quantum. 

Valoo 

1848) 

200.000 

£ 

1,230,000 

18*2  \  about 

640,000 

2.630,000 

1867  t 

900,000 

3,600,000 

1871 

1,421,000 

5,940,000 

1878 

1,983,000 

il,2S8,PvO 

1874 

1,660,000. 

7.213,000 

1875 

1,750.000 

6,632,900 

1876 

1,615,000 

5.232,000 

Since  the  incorporation  of  Iorraine  with  the  German 
empire  the  pig-iron  production  of  Germany  exceeds  that  of 
France.  The  following  tiibli!  .shows the  eomparativeinrrwum 
in  those  countries,  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 


QauiUtleaof  Ptg-Iran. 

Great  Britain  .... 
United  State.... 

Torn. 
1668  4.5:13.^50 
„  1.225,000 
1,000,000 
„  1,260,000 

Tc«» 

1878      6. 6  Ml  000 
1877  2,851,000 

1876  1,615,000 

1877  1,453,000 

Iron  Industry. — While  the  produce  of  pig-iron  has  thus 
been  advancing,  similar  progress  appears  in  the  iron  in- 
dustry, in  some  branches  of  which  Germany  has  already 
emancipated  herself  from  dependence  on  England.  During 
the  last  few  years,  it  is  true,  this  trade  has  suffered 


severely  from  the  overproduction  of  1S72  and  1873,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  showing  the 
quantities  and  values  of  worked  pig-iron  in  1872  and 


ArUclaa. 

W1. 

It*. 

Quantities. 

ValM. 

Qaantltlta 

Valoa. 

Wrought  iron  ) 
8c  rolled  iron  ( 

Iron  wire  

Raw  steel  

Cast  sltel  

Cwta. 

19,194,000 

2,348,000 
2,068,000 
2,708,000 
3,542,000 

12,255,000 

2,007,000 
1.695,000 
2,888,000 
2.840.QO0 

Carta. 

15,515,000 

2,190,000 
2,650,000 
2,680,000 
4,877.000 

t 

5,018,000 

1,095.000 
1.392,000 
1.104,000 
2,488,000 

The  greatest  advance  bos  been  made  in  the  production  of 
steel  In  1863  tho  quantity  was  only  1,400,000  cwts.,  hut 
in  1872  it  was  about  6,500,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  is 
produced  at  the  celebrated  works  of  Krupp  in  Essen  and 
the  east-steel  wotks  in  Bochum.  Many  European  states 
have  for  a  considerable  time  boen  supplied  by  Krupp  with 
cast-steel  guns.  The  production  of  roils  not  only  covers  the 
home  demand,  but  has  allowed  an  annual  exportation  of 
3,000,000  cwU  since  1877.  Hardware  also,  the  production 
of  which  is  centred  in  Solingen,  Heilbronn,  Esslingen,  &c., 
is  largely  exported.  Germany  stands  second  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  manufacture  of  machines  and  engine?. 
There  are  in  many  large  cities  of  North  Germany  extensive 
establishments  for  this  purpose,  but  the  industry  is  not 
limited  to  the  large  cities.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
in  agricultural  .machinery  Germany  cannot  as  yet  com- 
pete with  England.  The  locomotives  and  waggons  for 
the  German  railway*,  however,  are  almost  exclusively 
built  in  Germany  j  and  Russia,  as  well  as  Austria,  receives 
large  supplies  of  railway  plsnt  from  German  works.  In 
shipbuilding  likewise  Germany  is.  becoming  independent 
of  England;  and  dockyards  have  been  erected  on  the 
coast  for  the  construction  of  large  ironclads. 

Silver  and  Gold. — Germany  produces  more  silver  than 
any  other  European  state,  and  the  quantity  is  annually 
increasing.  Silver  and  gold  are  extracted  from  the  ores 
in  the  mines  of  Freiberg  (.Saxony)  and  near  the  Harz ;  but 
silver  is  also,  refined  from  lead  and  copper  ores  in  Upper 
Silesia,  Merseburg,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Wiesbaden,  and  Arns- 
berg.  The  gold-mining  ia  of  far  less  importance.  The 
value  of  silver  produced  was,  in  1867,  £791. 370;  1873, 
£1.539,590;  1876,  £1,098,470  j  and  that  of  gold,  1867, 
£11,750;  1876,  £39,234. 

Lead. — The  quantity  of  the  lead  produced  allows  Ger- 
many to  export  from  300,000  to  400,000  cwts.  annually. 
Nearly  half  the  produce  is  obtaiucd  near  Aix-la-Cltapelle 
(651,273  cwts.  in  1876);  next  come  Upper  Silesia  (265,000 
cwts.),  Harz  (176,550  cwts.),  Nassau  (143,770  cwts.), 
Saxony,  Arnsberg,  4c  The  valuo  in  1867  was  only 
£898,140;  but  in  1876,  £1,565,280;  the  quantity  was 
'.'67,090  cwts.  in  1867,  and  1,612,000  cwts.  in*  1876. 

Copper. — Although  Germany  yields  more  copper  titan 
any  other  European  state,  the  native  supply  does  not  meet 
the  demand.  In  recent  years  more  than  200,000  cwts.  have 
been  imported.  The  Huns  mountains  and  their  envirous 
(Mansfeld)  alone  produce  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount, 
which  has  been  doubled  during  the  ten  years  ending 
1876:— 1867,  77,440  owta,,  value  £312,750;  1876, 
168,430  cwts.,  value  £641,750.- 

Zinc. — About  90  per  cent  of  the  sine  produced  in  Europe 
is  yielded  by  Belgium  and.  Germany.  The  exportation 
from  the  latter  amounts  to  more  than  half  a  million  of  cwts. 
per  annum.  The  production  doubled  during  the  period 
from  1850  (620,000  cwts.)  to  1860,  bat  has  made  only  alow 
progress  since  that  time.   In  1867  it  was  only  1,277,000 
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cwts.,  value  about  £600,000;  ia  187C,  1,GG4,M#.  value 
XI, 7 10, COO.  70  per  cent,  is  produced  in  Upper  Silesia  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Beutbeu,  the  rest  in  Westphalia  anJ 
the  Rhiocland. 

Salt. — Germany  possesses  abundant  salt  deposits.-  The 
actual  production  not  only  covers  tlte  Lome  consumption, 
but  also  allows  a  yearly  increasing  exportation,  especially 
to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Scandinavia.  Iu  1877-78  there 
wero  77  salt  work*  in  operation,  8  of  which  were  mining 
works  for  rock-salt.  The  provinces  of  Saxony  and  Han- 
over, with  Thuriugia  and  Anhalt,  have  36  works,  and 
produce  half  the  whole  ainouut.  A  largo  work  is  found 
at  Strzalkowo  (Poson),  and  smaller  ones  near  Dortmund, 
Lippstadt,  and  .Minden  (Westphalia).  Tu  South  Germany 
snlt  abounds  most  in  Wurtembcrg  (Hall,  Heilbrunn, 
Rottweil) ;  tho  principal  Bavarian  works  are  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  near  Frcilassing  and  Rosenheim.  Hesse  aud 
Bad  en  have  G  salt  works ;  Lorraine  and  the  Upper 
Palatini  to,  C.  The  total  yield  now  amounts  to  8,318,000 
cwts.  boiled  salt,  3,221,000  cwts.  rock  salt,  aud  230,000 
cwts.  of  other  kinds.  The  production  has  made  great 
advance  during  the  last  thirty  years,  having  iu  1850 
been  only  5  million  cwts.,  while  ia  1B7 7  it  was  upwards 
of  1 1  million  cwts. 

Chloride  of  P»latk.—k  considerable  amount  of  this  sub- 
stance is  turned  out  by  15  works  in  Anhalt,  where  only 
t'lo  potash  ores  ore  found  The  production  there  in  1876 
was  816,000  cwts.,  value  about  £250,000. 

Population. 

Till  very  recent  times  no  estimate  of  the  population 
of  Germany  was  precise  enough  to  be  of  any  value.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  country  was  divided 
into  some  hundred  state*,  but  there  was  no  central  agency 
for  instituting  an  exact  cVnsus  on  a  uniform  plan.  Even 
the  formation  of  the  German  Confederation  in  1815 
effected  but  littlo  change  in  this  respect,  end  it  was  left 
to  the  different  states  to  arrange  in  what  manner  the 
census  should  be  taken.  On  the  fo  mat  ion,  however,  of 
the  German  Customs  Union  or  Zollrciein  between  certain 
German  states,  the  necessity  for  accurate  autistic*  became 
apparent,  since  the  amounts  accruing  from  the  common 
import  duties  were  to  be  distributed  according  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  several  states.  The  Zollverein  had  its 
origin  in  a  customs  convention  between  Prussia  and  the 
grand-duchy  of  Hesse  in  1828  ;  and  other  states,  as  they 
gradually  became  convinced  of  the  advantages  afforded  by  a 
general  customs  frontier,  joined  it  from  time  to  time  daring 
the  succeeding  forty  years.  The  following  table  shows  the 
progressive  territorial  limits  of  the  Zollverein — which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  precursor  of  the  present  German  empire  :— 

fopuJaliun  bf  the  Zolttcrcin. 


comprised  iu  the  Zollverein  ;  «acl  It  was  only  from  1867 
that  the  returns  gave  the  actual  resident  population.  Tho 
following  table  gives  the  area  an  J  population  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  of  Germany  as  returned  at  the  two  last  censuses 
(1871  and  1875):—  * 

ro/ni'aiion  «/  the  German  Empire,  1871  and  1875. 


St  ah: 


aotertni;  am  ten 
I'cttaJa. 


I  Aiea. 


n>|>a!&llnn  cj  the 
Cnioa  Stfatcft- 


1828 

mi 

1831 

1844 
1841 

1868 

1871 



Trunin,  11  mo  (jcranU  dudi /) 
llnse-Ciuel  


liamriii,  Wurtcuibcrj;,  Sax-  J 
ony,  Thuriugia,  kc  \ 

IlruaMriek,  Luxembourg,  fee. 

Haauvcr,  Oldenburg  

Sdilesnig-HuUuio,  Laucu-  ( 
bfir-,  Mrckltoboig    { 


112.000  1V2P5.2S4 
115,300  15,0*0.075(34 

1«3  900)  2^,478,120 

171.600  |  S*.498,1J6('43) 
m,m)  32,*6».056('62) 

205.500  1  88,277,939  W] 

|  40.877.950 


Stiles  ftf  the  Empire. 


Kingdoms. 

1.  Prui»ia  

2.  Bavaria   

3.  Saxony  

4.  Wurtembcrg.  

Orand-Diukiu. 

5.  lUJell   

6.  IK'ssc  

7.  iletklniburn-Sclm-erin 

8.  Sane.  WViinar  

9.  Mccklrnburg-Strclitz 

10.  OMcnlmrg  ...  

Dnckiet. 

11.  Dmnswick   

12.  Saxr-lleiuiuflcn  

13.  Saxc-Altcnbmg  

14.  Saxc-Coburg-liotlta  .. 

15.  Anhalt  

PrifuipalitUl. 

18.  Sv  liwariburg  -  Ratio! 

•Unit   

17.  Schwsrtburg-Suitins- 

h:uMsn  , 

18  WaldccV  

19.  lteuss-Greu   

SO.  ltuws-Gers  

21.  Sehaumtmrg-ljppe.... 
32.  Linra  

Fret  Totem. 
28.  Lubeck  

24.  Bremen   

25.  Hsnibnrg..  

Jutvtnal  7"< 

.28.  AUc*.l 


cmtory. 


Tula] 


Are*. 

Population. 

Ejv'iit.  S<i 
VliUt. 

D«  a. 

Dec  i.  Mrs. 

134,173 

23,292 
5,789 
7,531 

24.C91.483 
4,8*53,450 
2,566,344 
1,818,539 

25,742,404 

6,022.390 
2.760,580 
1,881,505 

5,824 
2,985 
5,137 
1,404 
1,131 
2,471 

1,461 ,662 
852,804 
557, 597 

94,982 
314,459 

1,507,179 
884,21 i 
853.7S5 
292,933 
65,673 
319,311 

1,425 

VW 

610 
780 
906 

311,764 

187,957 
142,122 
174.339 
203,437 

827.493 
194,491 
145,844 
182,699 
213,563 

}  1C4 

75,623 

76,676 

1  833 

67,191 

S7.480 

433 
122 
820 
171 
488 

66,234 
45,094- 
89,032 
32.0S9 
111,135 

54,743 
46,985 
92,375 
33,133 
112,462 

109 
97 
158 

52,158 
122,402 
838,974 

66,912 
142,200 
388,618 

6,803 

1,549.738 

1,531,804 

208,425 

41,058,792 

42,727,360 

The  following  table  shows  the  rate  of  recent  increase, 
the  population  of  Alsace-Lorraine  returned  at  the  French 
census  of  1S66  being  included  in  thu  statement  for  1867: — 


The  returns 


Yam. 

rmofeaVUL 

for  Ibc  perm! 

PWcraiact 

pn  aonuw. 

Dec  3,  \H7 

40.10S.029 

Dec  3,  1871 

41.0*8.792 

950.763 

2  4 

0  6 

D.t.  1.  1875 

42,727,360 

1, 688,568 

4  1 

10 

made  at  different  times  by  tho  separate 
combined  into  an  aggregate,  showing*pro- 
the  former  population  of  Germany.    An  enumera- 
tion was  made  every  third  year  of  the  number  of  people 

could  bo  held  as  belonging  to  the  difTcrcrt  itatos  |  «f  whieh  live  for  the  most  part  by  agriculture,  such  as 


Comparing  the  census  returns  of  1871  and  1875,  it  it 
found  that  only  Alsace-Lorraine  (17,034),  the  two  Mecl: 
lenburgs  (together  5231),  and  Waldock  (14.81)  are  decreas- 
ing ;  all  other  states  are  increasing,  though  at  very  different 
rates.  A  comparison  cannot  here  be  made,  however,  be 
tween  tho  smaller  and  the  larger  states.  H  omburg  on  d  Bre- 
men, for  example,  have  considerably  increased,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  single  largo  towns,  and  a 
similar  increase  is  found  in  all  the  great  cuius  of  Germany. 
Iu  southern  Germany  (Alsace-Lorraine  not  includfcd),  and 
also  in  llnuover,  the  growth  at*  population  has  "been  in- 
significant, whereas  the  imputation  in  the  eight  old  provinces 
of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  shows  a  marked  increase 

It  appears  from  the  following  table  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Prussia  and  Saxony  have  increased  60  to  70  per  cent, 
in  40  to  44  years,  and  those  of  the  other  states  only  IS  to 
23  percent  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  increase  is 
not  confined  to  the  industrial  district*,  but  that  those  pro- 
vinces ako  which  have  few  large  cities  and  the  population 
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,  Posen,  have  increased  by  50  to  60  per 
cent.  This  is  to  bo  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  very  extensive  immigration  into  Prussia  eince 
1815,  whereas  emigration  has  been  mostly  from  South 
Germany.  But  the  surplus  of  births  over  deaths  also  has 
at  all  times  been  greater  in  the  North. 

Increase  of  Population  in  State*. 


Vmihnem  or  SIMM. 


Saxony  (kingdom) 

The  right  ancient  I 
J'rua,  ]irorincfa  | 
BrandeubuH- 
(tncL  Berlin) 

Rhinelsnil   

Pomerania  

Pratt*   

Silesia  

Westphalia  .... 

Saxouy   

Poaen    

Bactto  

Hauorer  

Wurtouiberg ... 
Bavaria,  

lltMt  


ropnlatioo. 

Total  Incrrau 

Crosas  1MI-S4 

Ceawt  UT*. 

</S4)  1,696,000 

2.76O.0OO 

73 

('31)  18,040,000 

21,116,000 

02 

„  1,012,000 

3,126,000 

84 

„  2,250,000 
,.  910,000 
,.  2.016,000 
,.  2.460,900 
„  1.270.000 
.,  1.450.000 
1,070.000 

3,804,000 
1,462,000 
3.199,000 
3,644,000 
1,005,000 
2,169,000 
1,606,000 

70 
'  C3 
69 
56 
62 
60 
50 

C3i)  1.228,000 
{'33)  1,663,000 
(34)  1,573.000 
„  4,245,000 
„  750,000 

1,507,000 
2,017,000 
1.882.000 
Ti,022,O00 
984.000 

23 
21 
20 
18 
18 

Vital  Statistics — It  is  very  recently  that  general  registers 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  began  to  be  kept  for  all  the 
German  states,  but  these  prove  the  increase  of  the  excess 
of  birtlia  over  deaths  in  receut  years  to  have  been  consider- 
able. The  following  table  of  returns  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many during  the  period  1872-76  brings  out  a  natural  addi- 
tion by  births  of  upwards  of  half  a  million  yearly  : — 


MsrrUxt* 

Bui  hi  (lad. 
SltU  tnrai. 

Dmiiu  (tad. 
SOU  bom). 

Sllll- 
botn. 

Sarpliu  of 
Dli  lli>. 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1876 
1876 

Mean... 

123,800 
416.049 
400,232 
886,740 
866,912 

1,632*227 
1,716,287 
1,752,976 
1,798,691 
1,831,218 

1,260,922  |  66,190 
1.241,469  67.166 
1.191.132  69,536 
1.246,672  74,179 
1,207,144  j  73,517 

431,305 
474,012 
560,579 
552.019 
624,074 

398,778 

1.758,059 

1  220,606  |  70,117 

The  uumbers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  for  every 
1000  of  the  population  of  Germany  during  the  period 
[872-5  were  as  follows ; — 


To  1000  Peiaoue  Mag.  ' 

To  1000  Marrlacc. 

Dssttl*   J  Manlaatt 

al>!»  Persona.  - 

Birth* 

U>nla«» 

1872 

41  1 

80  6   j    10  3 

89  9 

1873 

41-3 

29  9    1  100 

87  8 

1874 

41-8 

28-4  9'5 

36  0 

1875 

42-3 

29  3    |  9-1 

84  3 

Mean... 

41U 

29  5    |  07 

36  7 

In  comparing  this  with  similar  tables  for  England,  a  great 
difference  is  obvious.  While  the  average  annual  rate  of 
births  (41*6)  has  been  much  higher  than  in  England 
(34*0)  during  recent  years,  the  annual  death  rate  docs  uot 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  England  (22*3)  or  of  other 
states.  Only  Russia,  Finland,  Auslria-Huugary,  Italy,  and 
Servia  exhibit  greater  higher  rates. 

Stxe*.— The  numbers  of  the  different  sexes  in  1871  and 
675  were  as  follows  :— 


As  in  moat  European  states,  the  surplus  of 
arises  from  their  lower  death  rate,  for  in  Germany  as  else 
where  more  boys  are  born  than  girls.  The  following  table 
shows  the  numbers  of  births,  including  still-born  : — 


Bojtt 

OirU. 

Excels  of  Boys. 

Boj-S  for  1000  Obis. 

1872 

871,438 

820,786 

60,652 

1062 

1873 

883,017 

832,265 

50,752 

1061 

1874 

903,148 

849.821 

53,327 

1063 

1875 

928,397 

870,194 

68,203 

1067 

1876 

943,433 

857.781 

65,652 

1063 

Average 

905,897 

852,170 

53,717 

1063 

IUcrjititnacy. — The  number  of  illegitimate  births  it 
greater  than  in  any  other  European  state,  except  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria,  and  Portugal.  The  rate  of  illegitimacy 
is  about  9  per  cent  of  the  births,  the  annual  average  for 
1872-75  being  8-86.  In  Rhineland  the  proportion  was 
2  8  per  cent.,  North- Western  Germany,  Oppcln,  and  Poeen 
5  to  6,  South  Western  Germany  7  to  9,  province  of  Saxony, 
Brandenburg  (exclusive  of  Berlin),  Pomerania,  Schleswig 
Hohtein  9  to  10,  Saxony,  Thuringia,  and  Lower  Silesia  12, 
Berlin  13  5,  and  Bavaria  14  6  per  cent  On  the  whole, 
illegitimacy  has  decreased  of  late,  particularly  in  Bavaria. 

Emigration. — Tho  increase  of  population  would  Lave 
been  Kill  greater  if  emigration  had  not  for  years  drained 
the  country  of  considerable  numbers  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  emigrants  from  Germany  since  1820  may  be 
estimated  at  3,500,000,  but  this  includes  many  Austriana, 
and  it  cannot  be  stated  how  many  of  the  emigrants  were 
natives  of  the  German  empire,  as  no  authentic  statistics  of 
emigration  were  issued  before  1873.  The  greater  part  ol 
the  emigrants  take  their  passage  via  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 
The  following  statement,  therefore,  of  the  numbers  of 
emigrants  from  these  ports  may  afford  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion of  the  total  emigration! — 1 


Emigrants 

i 

Emlaianfs, 

Atf-iogs 

1836-44 

1845-49 

1850  54 

1855-69 

1 860-64 

1865-69 

1870-74 

1875-77 

14,653 
86.706 
77,165 
64,433 
41,665 
107,672 
108.675 
49,786 

!  1870 
:  1871 
!  1872 
1  1873 

1874 
,  1875 

1876 
■  1877 

79,337 
102,740 
154,834 
132,417 
74.076 
56,313 
60,396 
41,749 

The  following  table,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  number 
of  emigrants  from  the  German  empire  according  to  the 
official  returns.  The  numbers  are  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  the  last  table.  It  will  be  seen  that  emigration  haa 
decreased  greatly  during  recent  years. 

1873   103.638 

1874   45,112 

1876    30,773 

1876   28,368 

1877   21,964 


1 

Male*. 

Females. 

EkcsssT 
lemaits. 

Femslrs  for 
KOOMaks 

1871 
1875 

20.154,109 

20,986,701 

20.9015,737 
21,740.659 

752,638 
753.958 

1037 
1036 

Total   229.855  „ 

Hie  greater  part  of  the  recent  emigration  has  been  from 
the  maritime  provinces.    Out  of  230,000  emigrants  in  the 
years  1873-77,  132.350  were  from  Prussia,  Pomerania, 
Mecklenburg,  Scblcswig-Holsteiu,  Hanover,  Oldenburg, 
Bremen,  and  Hamburg.   These  states,  with  a  total  popula- 
|  tion  (1875)  of  9,245,000,  accordingly  lost  1}  per  cent.,  the 
rest  of  the  country  (33,482,000  inhabitants)  only  97,500, 
I  or  0'3  per  cent    It  muat  be  added,  however,  that  the 
[  emigrntiou  from  South  Germany  was  formerly  much  more 
j  considerable.    Alsace-Lorraine  lost  only  1193  inhabitants 
in  1^73-77  by  emigration  to  America.    Tho  great  muss  of> 
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German  emigrants  go  to  the  United  States, — 90  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  (207,974)  having  embarked  for  that  country 
iu  1 873-76.  According  to  the  official  returns  of  the  board 
of  statistics  at  Washington,  more  than  2,900,000  immi- 
grants arrived  from  Germany  at  American  ports,  during 
1820-1877.  The  rest  of  the  emigrants  find  their  way  to 
Australasia,  Brazil,  the  Cape,  <kc. 

Immigrant*  and  Fortignen.- — In  comparison  with  the 
t  migrants,  the  number  of  immigrants  is  inconsiderable, 
''he  bulk' come  from  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Russia.  The 
fallowing  table  shows  the  number  of  natives  of  the  empire 
who  after  being  abroad  have  re-established  themselves  at 
home,  and  also  the  number  of  naturalized  foreigners : — 


Ke-ttubtUlwa. 

Hatanliied. 

)872 

697 

2296 

1873 

1284 

2381 

1874 

1514 

6532 

1875 

3735 

9604  ' 

1874 

2007 

3643 

1877 

051 

6810 

Total... 

10.0SS 

30,266 

The  number  of  foreign  residents  has  considerably  in- 
creased during  1871-75.  In  1871  there  were  in  the  empire 
40,852,037  natives  and  206,755  foreigners;  in  1875, 
42,436,561  natives  and  290,799  foreigners.  The  follow- 
ing table  gives  tho  native  countries  of  the  foreigners  for 
1 871,— the  latest  date  for  which  these 
published  s— > 


Austria-Hungary   75,702 

SwitK-rlaud   24,618 

Holland  -22,042 

Denmark    16,163 

Rossis   14,535 

Sweden  ami  Norway   12,345 

L'nited  States.   10,698 


Belgium   8,097 

Luxembourg   4,828 

France    4,671 

1  till  V       •■IIIIIMIMIIIIMMIIII  4|01  9 

x  urkcy  ...... ,„,.,••   604 

Spain   310 

Grace   192 

Other  countries   2, 026 


Great  Britain   10,104 

Density  of  Population.— The  population  is  very  unequally 
distributed,  and  the  differences  are  far  greater  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  mean  density  of  the  population 
had  increased  from  about  120  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
in  1820  to  150  in  1840,  and  to  205  in  1875.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  the  great  increase  of  population  during 
the  present  century  in  many  agricultural  provinces  of 
Prussia.  In  South  Germany,  however,  the  density  of 
population  was  considerable  even  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century.  But  Germany  during  this  period  has  become  an 
important  industrial  state,  and,  as  in  England,  distinct  in- 
dustrial districts  have  been  formed,  where  the  inhabitants 
cluster  in  populous  centres.  Besides,  the  population  of  the 
cities  has  gone  on  increasing  at  the  expense  of  the  agricul- 
tural districts,  so  that  the  natural  increase  of  tho  inhabitants 


CWaofTewaa 

Nilmt.or 
ot  Town* 

Vv  mot- 
or Toul. 

Largs  towns  of  more  than  \ 
100,000  inhabitants...  j 

1871 

8 

1,©68,537 

4-8 

1876 

12 

2,665,914 

62 

Middle*  i/ed  tonus,  from  I 

1871 

76 

•,147.272 

77 

20,000  to  100,000..  .,  J 

1876 

88 

3,487,867 

8-2 

Small  towns,  from  5000  \ 

1871 

629 

4,588,364 

111 

1875 

692 

5,132,971 

120 

Rural  towns,  from  2000  I 

1871 

1716 

5.086,625 

12  i 

to  6000   j 

1875 

1636 

4,922,781 

11  5 

Town  population  J 

1871 
1875 

232S 
2328 

14,790,798 
16,209,623 

361 
37  9 

Rural  population  j 

1871 
1875 

26,219,352 
26,617,837 

63-9 
62  1 

the  accompanying  official  statistics  all  the  inhabitants  of 
communes  with  more  than  2000  souls  are  designated  "town 
population,"  and  the  term  "  rural  population  "  is  applied 
to  those  of  the  smaller  places.  But  it  must,  be  remarked 
in  several  provinces,  such  as  Westphalia,  Rhineland^ 

villages  and  hamlets  which  have  not8the 
character  of  a  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
almost  exclusively  agriculturists.  These  rank  as  town 
population,  which  accordingly  appears  in  the  returns  to  be 
a  little  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  figures  exhibit  the 
extremely  unequal  increase  of  the  different  groups  from 
1871to  1875.- 

Incrtau ptr  c*nt.  (/Population,  1871-75. 

Lttxin  towns..  i  .......  14  83 

Middle-siied  towns.....   12'41 

Small  towns   1074 

MMMSMtSM    ....................        ft  75 


Town  population... 
Bond  population.. 


0  79 


Total  for  the  empire   4  19 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  35  towns  which  had 
upwards  of  50,000  inhabitants  at  the  census  of  1875. 
The  first  column  exhibits  the  population  within  tho  boun- 
daries of  the  municipal  boroughs  (Stadtgemeindo).  The 
numbers  in  the  second  are  not  official,  but  includo  all 
suburbs  of  a  really  urban  character.  The  latter  therefore 
afford  a  better  indication  of  the  actual  sixe  of  the  several 
towns. 

Population  oftht  Principal  Totms  in  1875. 


in  these  districts  by  the  surplus  of  births  is  neutralized 
by  the  steady  migration  of  the  poople  into  the  cities.  In 


7. 
8. 
it. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
It. 
■jr.. 
21. 

23! 

24. 

28, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
28. 
SO. 
31. 
32. 
S3. 
34. 
35. 


Berlin  

Hamburg.  

Broilau  (Silesia)   

Munich  (Bararia)  

lrreaden  (Saxony)  

ISiSM^  

l-eljalc  (Saxony)  

Cologne  (Rhine)  

Frankfort-on-Main  (Hctae-N 

Hanover  „  

Magdeburg  (Saxony) 


Vwssis) 


«  


Stuttgart  (Wdrtcmberg)... 
Dantxio  (West  Proasia) .... 

Nuremberg  (Bavaria)  A 

Stroaburg  (Alsace).. ......... 

Chemnitx  (Saxony)   

Altoaa  (Holitnn)  

Stettin  (Pomennia)  ... 
Duurldorf  (Rhine).. 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (Rhine) 
Eiuen  (Rhine) 
I'osen  (Pooen) 

Brunswick  

Mulhausen  (Alsace)  

Crefeld  (Rhine)  

Halle  (Prov.  Saxony i .... 
l>ortmund  ( Westphalia  X 
Augiburs  (Bavaria)  .  . 
Cawsel  (Hruc-Nosuu'j 

Maim  (Heaae)  

Potadam  (Brandeuburg) 

Mctz  (Lorraine)  

Erfurt  (Prov.  Saxony)  .. 


»••■  •     •  -.-* 


Total 


Within  tb. 

Within  ih« 

SI  aalel  pal 
Uoooaarlea. 

Topograph. 

BoUDtUlK*. 

966,858 

1,062,000 

264,676 

848,447 

239,050 

239,050 

198,829 

212,376 

197,295 

197,295 

|  80.589 
{  86.602 

j  167.091 

127.387 

160.686 

135.371 

'154.661 

103.136 

134,776 

106.677 

127.576 

87,925 
122.636 

122,789 

122,636 

102,532 

111,039 

107,273 

105.062 

97,931 

ah.  99.000 

91,108 

94.878 

94.306 

92.379 

78,209 

85.334 

84,097 

84,097 

80,972 

60.972 

Ko.i-v.o 

80,695 

79,6.  5 

79.603 

84,790 

76,4:o 

60,998 

66.605 

65,938 

65,93s 

68,463 

65,301 

62,905 

62,905 

60,603 

60,503 

67,742 

67, 742 

67.213 

67.213 

63,043 

68,7<r. 

66,421 

66,421 

45,003 

54.1=6 

45.656 
48,030 

18,15) 

60,477 

4,840,884 

4.745,945 

The  inhabitants  of  theso  35  towns  amount  to  101  or  1 1 
per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  tho  empire,  according 
as  we  reckon  by  the  municipal  or  tho  topographical  bouti 
darius.     A  similar  proportion  appear*  in  France  and 
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i ;  \al  the  towns  of  England  and  Wales  of  50,000 
inhabitants  and  upwards  have  nearly  9 J-  million  inhabitants, 
ur  44  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Dnuitif  of  Population. — Tbe  town  population  amounts 
in  some  districts,' auch  as  Gumbinncn  (East  Prussia)  and 
Lower  Bavaria,. to  only  11  to  12  per  cent.;  in  others,  as 
Zwickau,  Leipsic,  Diisseldorf,  it  reaches  50  to  66  per  cent. 
Arranging  Germany  in  13  large  divisions,  we  get  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  divisions  being  named  niter  their  principal 


Pruisla  (East  at.d  «•«)   

Pomeraala.  SchI«wl*-IIuJ«tin,  Meek- 1 

Icnborjr,  Ac     I 

Brandenburg (not  Including  IterUu)  uud  I 

POIM     ......................... ..............H.  j 

Hanover,  slunsler.  Otdenbure, 

K-ruU  (not  Including:  PalaUnate)  

Piot.  of  Suaojr,  An  hilt,  ikuM»Ult,  Ac. 

siiato  ....... 

Hewe,  Ha»Sian,  Mlpilen,  Ul  fe  .,  .. 

Oadcn.     -. 


Popula- 
tion is;:. 


3,199,171 


j,:sj.m: 

J.437,474 
4SSI.1M 

ji.im.64J 


2.17301S 


•5,777.300 


Per 

Sq. 
Mile. 


13* 
IN 

141 

197 
1« 
2vS 
M7 

13© 

uo 

»74 
SU 


Proportion 
per  cut.  of 


Town 
Popul 


Ilorsl 
Popul 


*3-8 


210 


*  S3  6 
33  0 


40S 
100 


37* 


TO  * 
*7  7 


n  i 


cr  o 

»*4 
«  1 
til 


The  most  thinly  peopled  territories  arts  found,  not  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  mountain  regions,  but  in  some 
parts  of  the  plains.    There  pre  not  more  than  50  person 


t Uo  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar.  In,  the 
and  in  the  Upper  Rhine  plain  agriculture  bos  reached  n 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  tj 
support  a  population  of  400  per  square  mile.  North  of  thu 
Niederrheinisches  Schiefcrgebirge,  again,  are  rich  coal-fields, 
— making  this  the  most  important  industrial  district  in 
Germany.  Here  indeed,  in  the  governmental  district  of 
Diisseldorf,  the  population  amounts  to  700  per  square  mile, 
— about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire;  bnt  no  such  density  as  exists  in  Lancashire 
(1500  to  the  square  mile)  is  found  anywhere  in  Germany. 
West  of  the  Rhine  e  thickly  peopled  district  is  grouped 
round  the^eool-field  of  the  Soar  basin,  but  there  is  only 
a  scattered  population  in  the  surrounding  conntry.  On 
the  Eifel  there  axe  scarcely  100  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile. 

Houses. — The  number  of  houses  was  estimated  in  1871 
at  5,330,000,  so  that  the  average  number  of  inhabitants  per 
house  is  from  7  to  8.  In  England  and  Wales  it  is  only  5*3 
( 1871).  The  greatest  proportion  of  dwelling-houses  to  the 
population  H  in  Alsace  (5-1  persons  to  one  house)  and  to. 
Swabia  (5*4).  AU  tbe  larger  cities  of  Germany  consist 
largely  of  bowses  in  whieh  a  number  of  families  live 
together.  In  Berlin  the  proportion  per  house  is  57  persons, 
while  in  London  it  is  only  &  This  marks  one  important 
point  of  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  two  countries. 

Occttpaiion*. — Thu  census  of  1871  distinguishes  8  prin- 
cipal classes  of  occupation,  but  does  not  subdivide  these. 
The  official  returns  give  for  each  class  the  number  of  per 


to  the  square  mile  (about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  I  sons  engaged  in  the  several  occupations  comprised  in  that 

class,  with  the  numbes  of  attendants  and  other  members  of 


Scotch  Highlands)  on  the  moots  of  the  Isar  north  of 
Munich,  ou  the  East-Frisian  moors,  and  on  the  Liineburg 
Heath.  There  are  50  to  100  inhabitants  to  the  square  mils 
on  the  SeenphUten  of  Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg,  on  the 
middle  ridges  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  in  the  northern  districts 
of  Hanover,  in  the  SpreewaTa,  &c  Leaving  out  of  account 
the  small  centres,  Germany  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  thinly  and  two  densely  peopled  parts.  In  the  former 
division  has  to  be  classed  all  the  North  German  plain;  there 
it  is  only  in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  navigable  rivers, 
and  on  the  southern  border  of  the  plain,  that  the  density 
reaches  150  to  200  inhabitants  per  square  mile.  In  some 
places  indeed  it  is  far  greater:  at  the  mouths  of  tbe  Kibe 
and  the  Weser,  in  East  Holstein,  in  the  delta  of  the  Mcmel, 
250  to  300,  and  in  *he  environs  of  Hamburg  even  400,  in- 
habitants are  found  to  the  square  mile.  This  region  is 
bordered  on  the  south  by  a  very  donsely  inhabited  district, 
the  northern  boundary  of  which  may  be  defined  by  a  lino 
from  Breslau  to  Hanover,  and  its  southern  by  a  line  from 
Coburg  via  Cassel  to  Munstcr.  Here  the  density  rises 
from  150  to  570  per  square  mile,  for  in  this  part  of 
Germany  there  are  not  only  very  fertile  districts,  such 
as  the  "  Goldene  Auo "  iu  Thuringio,  but  'also  centres 
of  industry.  The  population  is  thickest  in  Upper  Silesia 
around  Bouthcn  (coal-fields),  round  Ratibor,  Neiseo,  and 
Wuldenburg  (coal-fields),  round  Zittan  (Saxoriy),  in  the 
Elbo  valloy  around  Dresden,  in  the  districts  of  Zwickau 
and  Loipsio  as  far  as  the  Saalo,  in  the  Goldene  Auo,  on 
tho  northern  slopes  of  the  Harts,  and  around  Bielefeld 
in  Westphalia.  In  all  these  places  the  density  is  greater 
than  350  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  Saxony 
it  oxceeds  500.  Tho  third  division  of  Germany  comprises 
the  basin  of  the  Dannbe  and  Fr*nconia  (the  Upper  Main 
system),  and  sweeps  to  the  north-west  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Worra  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Sauerland.  Tho  population  of  Franconia  rises  a  little  above 
that  of  tho  rest  of  this  region,  the  density  in  the  valley  of 
the  Regnitz  botween  Nuremberg  and  Bamberg,  and  in  the 
Main  valley  round  Wurzburg,  reaching  about  200  to  240 
inhabitants  per  square  mile.    Tho  fovrth  division  - 


the  families  of  those  so  occupied.  The  following  table  pre- 
sents an  abstract  of  the  returns.  In  the  case  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  the  attendants  are  not  given  in  the  separate 
classes,  bnt  ore  all  returned  under  ch»  D. 


(males  .. 
Ifrroalrs 


n.  Industrial  elaa 

.  Cummerdaj  ti 


liSlMlW 


■j  and  Xas-j 


'*— *  <  female* 
(male* .. 
...  "i  females 
1  m  ilea  .. 
females 

I.  Not  stated  (poor,  4e )  _.  |'( 


Cncu,re<!  tr. 
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4VI,9W> 

toi'.iu 

08.071 
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J.OM,ii0 
•S.!47.M4 
14ii?,SJ7 

3.M0.W4 
32S.J1J 
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;,i!< 

4^11.404 

20.S34 
44.959 
SI  11,338 
828.030 
i43.3M 
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Total. 


[W,I7»,JOT 
I  IS,4*T,7tt 
\  3^34,003 
\  *^C*,IM 
[  509,41. 

\  UMJM 

(■  1.9*5,147 
}  437,948 


IS,OHO,»I4        41  i:.-  7  . 


This  tablo  does  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  census 
returns  of  England'  and  Wales,  the  mode  of  classification 
being  different  It  will  be  seen  that  more  | 
to  the  industrial  than  to  tbe  agricultural  < 


Ikdustexbb. 

v 

gome  account  of  different  industries "  has "  already 
been  given  in  connexion  with  tho  productions  of  the 
empire.  The  principal  textile  manufactures  have  still  to 
be  noticed. 

Cotton  Afauufciotvrt.  —Before  1871  the  production  of  cot- 
ton fabrics  in  France  exceeded  that  in  Germany;  bat  as  the 
cotton  manofactnre  is  pursued  largely  in  Alsace,  more  than 
2  million  spindles  being  employed  there,  the  balance  is  now 
against  the  former  country.  In  1873  there  were  about 
5  million  spindles  in  Germany  and  4,011,000  in  France. 
From  the  subjoined  tablo  of  imports  and  exports  (gross 
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weight,  tho  net  weight  being  about  4  per  cent  less)  of  the 
law  material,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  industry  has  not  im- 
proved since  1873 .— 


ToUl  Imports  of 
R»w  Cotton. 

Total  Esports  of 
Baw  Couocl. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

187S 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 

CrU. 
8,009,000 
3,490,000 
8,199,000 
3,518,000 
3,262,000 
3,289,000 

CwU. 
1,153,000 
848,000 
819,000 
706,000 
831,000 
973,000 

Cwu. 
2,456,000 
3,642,000 
2.380,000 
2,813,000 
S, 431, 000 
2,313,000 

Cotton  spinning  nod  wearing  ore  not  confined  to  one 
district,  but  are  prosecuted  in  Upper  Alsace  (Miilhauson, 
Gebweiler,  Colmir),  in  Saxony  (Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Anna- 
btrg),  in  Silesia  (Brcslau,  Lieguits),  in  the  Rhine  province 
fllussoldorf,  MQaster,  Cologne),  in  Erfurt  and  Hanover,  in 
Wurtemberg  <Beutlingen,  Cannstadt),  in  Baden,  Bavaria 
(Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Baireuth),  and  in  the  Palatinate. 
The  number  of  hands  occupied  in  the  mills  in  1875  was 
€8,655  (34,385  males,  34,170  females)  trad  in  the  weav- 
ing establishments  186,406  (124,732  males  and  61,764 
females).  Of  these  98,188  were  in  Saxony.  The  produc- 
tion of  cotton  yarn  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  demand, 
and  for  some  years  bask  the  imports  of  the  article  have  ex- 
ceeded the  exports  by  about  200,000  cwta.,  till  1878,  when 
the  excess  was  only  1 17,000  cwta. 

Woollen  and  Worsted.— la  this  class  of  manufactures 
Germany  is  far  behind  France.  First  of  all,  the  home  pro- 
<hiction  of  wool  is  not  sufficient.  In  1873-75  the  imports 
«f  wool  exceeded  the  exports  by  300,000  cwta.  per  annum, 
:iud  in  1876-78  the  excess  amounted  to  800,000  cwta.  In 
1 875  there  were  about  1,200,000  spindles  for  carded  woollen 
yurn,— about  700,000  of  them  in  Prussia,  and  320,  00 0  in 
Saxony.  For  worsted  spinning  there  were  450,000 
tpindles, — Upper  Alsace  having  180,000,  and  Saxony 
1 10,000 ;  nevertheless  the  production  falls  short  of  the  de- 
mand, and  from  150,000  to  250,000  cwta.  must  be  obtained 
from  foreign  countries.  Tiie  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth 
U  well  developed,  and  is  prosecuted  for  exportation.  The 
:loth  is  valued  as  being  well  woven,  durable,  and  cheap. 
The  centres  of  its  manufacture  are  the  Bbiue  province, 
'  trandenburg,  Lower  Silesia,  Magdeburg,  Thuringia,  Saxony, 
Wurtemberg,  and  Alsaco.  In  1875  there  were  altogether 
192,452  persons  engaged  in  the  woollen  industry. 

Linen,  Hemp,  and  Jute.— Germany,  although  linen  was 
formerly  one  of  her  most  important  articles  of  manufacture, 
is  now  left  far  behind  in  this  industry,  not  only  by  Great 
Britain  and  France,  but  also  by  Austria-Hungary.  In  1874 
there  were  326,538  spindles  at  work  in  Germany  for  flax, 
hemp,  and  jute  spinning,  while  there  were  415,000  in 
Austria,  663,000  in  France,  and  1,670,000  in  Great 
Britain.  About  300,000  cwta.  of  linen  yarn  are  imported 
into  Germany  annually,  whereas  Austria  exports  about 
100,000  cwts.  Hand-loom  weaving  is  practised  all  over 
Germany,  but  centres  principally  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and 
Westphalia.  In  recent  times  also  power-loom  weaving  has 
been  extending.  In  1873  there  were  68  establishments  in 
Germany,  principally  at  Elbcrfeld  and  Barmen,  with  3473 
power-looms,  including  7  factories,  with  546  power-looms, 
for  jute.  The  linen  industry  employed  187,793  persons 
as  1875.  The  demand  for  linen  is  nearly  covered  by  tbo 
home  production. 

Silk. — Raw  qUh.  can  scarcely  be  ranked  among  tbo  pro- 
shicts  of  the  empire,  and  the  annual  demand  has  thus  to 
be  provided  for  by  importation.  It  amounts  to  about 
•0.000  cwls.,  there  being  some  superior  silk-weaving  est  ah- 
Ibhmcnta.  Pirn  main  centre  of  the  silk  industry  is  Crefcld 
•sid  ita  neighbourhood;  then  come  Elbcrfeld  r.nd  Barmen, 
Aix -tVCUapelle,  as  well  as  Barlin.  Putsiwu.  CUtm.itt  and 


Annaoerg,  Munich,  Stuttgart,  Saargcinund,  Ac 
ports  of  silk  stub's  always  exceed  the  imports. 

General  Centra  of  Industries. — In  1875  a 
industrial  occupations  was  taken  in  Germany, 
lowing  table  gives  the  numbers  of  the  different 
nienta  and  of  the  persons  engaged  in  them  :— 
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The  fc4- 


Clint*. 


J'nKsjs-t. 


1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 

0. 

1<\ 

11. 
12. 
13. 
1  I. 
15. 
H. 
17. 
If. 
19. 


ili  DCX1~*.  ...... ........ 

Workers  in  stone,  clay,   

Workers  in  metal   

Workersin  machines,  instruments,  ax 

Cbornical  industry  

Workers  in  lighting  mi  t«riah\soap,  1 

resins,  Ac   J 

Textile  industry  

Workers  in  paper  sod  leather  

Workers  in  wood   

Workers  in  food  and  drink  

Workers  in  dresa  and  washing   

Workers  in  building  

Potygrajriiio  industry  

Artistic  industry  

Persons  in  mercantile  business  

Persons  engaged  in  cuneeyaece  

Lodging  and  boardiug.  


Total. 


13,072 
15,fi3« 

7.898 
51,286 
164,328 
83,635 

8,640 

8,947 

880,918 
£.6,514 
245,703 
241,694 
755,616 
234,334 
8,108 
6,534 
420,12ft 
74,656 
15&.6S1 


2,r.3C,:r2 


24.898 
19.1123 
433,109 
265,139 
420,445 
807,706 
61,789 

42,318 

926.467 
187,174 
463,533 
093,278 
1,049,470 
485.997 
55,8.r,2 
13,18* 
659/*S8 
23."I,M9 
234..S4  8 


6,467,570 


Roads,  Railways,  and  Cabals. 

Roads. — The  construction  of  good  highways  has  been  well 
attended  to  in  Gormany  only  since  the  Napoleonic  wan. 
The  separation  of  the  empire  into  small  states  was  favour- 
able to  road-making,  inasmuch  as  it  was  principally  the 
smaller  Government*  that  expended  large  sums  for  their 
network  of  roads.  Thirty  years  ago  the  best  roads  were 
found  in  Hanover  and  Thuringia :  the  Thti ringer  Wnld 
baa  been  almost  transformed  into  a  park  by  its  splendid 
roads.  But  some  districts  suffer  even  still  from  the  want 
of  good  highways.  The  introduction  of  railways  for  a  time 
diverted  attention  from  road-making,  but  this  neglect  has 
of  late  been  to  some  extent  remedied.  In  Prussia  the 
circles  (Kreise)  have  now  themselves  undertaken  tbo  charge 
of  the  construction  of  the  roads;  but  they  receive  a  subsidy 
from  the  public  funds  of  the  several  provinces.  The  total 
length  of  the  public  roads  is  now  estimated  at  72.000  miles. 

Railways. — The  period  of  railway  construction  was  in- 
augurated in  Germany  by  the  opening*  of  the  line  front 
Nuremberg  to  Fttrth  in  1835,  but  the  development  of  the 
system  was  slow.  The  want  of  a  central  government 
operated  injuriously  here,  for  it  frequently  happened  that 
intricate  negotiations  and  solemn  treaties  between  several 
sovereign  states  were  required  before  a  line  could  be  con- 
structed; and  moreover  tho  course  it  was  to  take  was  often 
determined  less  by  the  general  exigencies  of  commerce  than 
by  many  trifling  interests  or  desires  of  neighbouring  states. 
The  state  wliich  was  most  self-seeking  in  its  railway  politic* 
was  Hanover,  which  separated  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  The  difficulties  arising  to 
Prussia  from  this  source  were  experienced  in  a  still  greuter 
decree  by  the  seaports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  Until 
1BG6  there  was  no  railway  from  Bremeu  into  tho  interior 
of  Germany,  while  now  there  are  four.  Prior  to  1865  the 
construction  of  railways  advanced  pretty  uniformly,  the 
average  construction  during  the  years  from  1840  to  1865 
having  been  from  340  to  370  miles  per  annum.  Germany 
was  at  that  time  far  outstripped  in  the  extent  of  its  railway 
syst»m  by  Kngland,  Eclgium,  and  Switzerland,  am" 
by  Eram*     A  new  period  of  railway  construction 
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with  the  year  1866,  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  eco- 
nomical and  political  pragma  of  Germany.  Numerous 
great  undertakings  were  then  set  on  foot,  partly  to  remedy 
tho  defects  of  the  existing  system.  Everywhere  it  became 
a  primary  object  to  establish  the  most  direct  lines  of  com- 
munication between  important  places  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. As  a  consequence  the  German  railway  system  was 
immensely  eulorged,  and  from  1865-75  it  has  nearly  been 
doubled.  In  1872,  2000  miles  were  opened,  the  average 
from  1869  to  1877  being  1060  miles  annually,  so  that  Ger- 
many now  owns  a  greater  length  of  railways  than  any  other 
state  in  Europe.  On  the  31st  December  J 877  Germany  had 
18,830  miles,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  17,092,  France 
14,785.  As  regards  proportion  to  the  area  and  population, 
however,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  Switzerland  are  still 
in  advance.  In  1877  Belgium  had  320  miles  of  railways 
to  every  1000  square  miles,  Great  Britain  273,  Switzerland 
155,  and  Germany  147.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
development  of  the  German  railways,  including  those  of 
Alsace-Lorraine :— 


Team. 

Length  of  Unr* 

Of  wMcft 

 1 

Cost  of 

DocSL 

open  lor  Truffle. 

d<icu«  Lines. 

Construction. 

Mitt. 

Milu. 

a 

1840 

804 

18M) 

3.763 

1840 

7,196 

1805 

8,887 

1870 

11,457 

8,698 

207,608,000 

187$ 

17,061 

6,623 

839.226,000 

1876 

16,080 

6,785 

373,568,000 

1877 

18.830 

In  recent  years  the  multiplication 'of  competing  rail* 
wayB  has  greatly  reduced  the  receipts  of  the  older  lines. 
The  total  amount  of  capital  sunk  in  railway  construction  is 
estimated  for  the  year  1876  at  £373,558,000,  or  just 
about  half  the  capital  invested  for  the  same  purpose  in 
Great  Britain  (£741,800,000).  From  the  subjoined  table 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  working  expenses  have  considerably 
advanced  during  late  years,  and  dividends  accordingly 
have  experienced  a  great  decline.  Railways  formerly 
ing  15  to  18 

1876^ad  fallen  to  4  4  per  cent 


.  pay- 
down  to  6  to  6 ;  the 


per  cent  havo  gome 
rago  dividend,  which  in  1870  was  still  6  per  cent,  in 

re  had  - 


Total 
BtcoipM. 

Total  WafUag 
Eipcndltart. 

KM  Roerlpt* 

Projwrtlm  of 
Ex|>en<lltUTS  lo 
ICU1  Bcctlft*. 

1870 
1876 
1876 

t 

25.312,000 
42,151,000' 
42.862,000 

t 

12,770,000 
28,534,000 
26.359,000 

t 

12.648,000 
15,617,000 
16.303,000 

Per  cent. 
60-6 
63D 
62-0 

The  making  of  railways  has  from  the  outset  been 
regarded  by  some  German .  states  as  exclusively  a  func- 
tion of  the  Government  The  South  German  states,  for 
example,  possess  only  state  railways.  In  Prussia  numerous 
companies  have  in  the  first  instance  constructed  their 
aystems,  and  the  state  has  contented  itself  for  the  most 
part  with  laying  lines  in  such  districts  only  os'were  not 
likely  to  at'ract  private  capital.  Yet,  in  order  to  establish 
a  preponderating  influence  over  tho  administration  of  all 
German  railways,  the  Government  has  for  some  timo  been 
buying  up  private  lines.  Saxony  not  long  ago  pur- 
chased all  the  Saxon  railways  belonging  to  privato  com- 
panies. The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  state 
«nd  private  railways  at  31st  December  1877,  the  minor 
North  German  states  being  classed  along  with  Prussia.  Of 
these  Oldenburg  alone  possesses  a  greater  length  of  rail- 
ways belonging  to  the  state  than  of  those  in  the  bonds  of 
private  companies.    The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  ore  the 


property  6f  the  empire.  The 
agements  in  1878  was  67. 


Star* 
RaUmjtt. 

Prlrsto 
Rilluravi 
sorfcedbjr 
State. 

Prints 
BlilarsT*. 

Tout 

Prussia  and  minor  Qer-  j 
man  States  \ 

Mile*. 

3,286 

2,241 
1.035 
761 
651 
179 
660 

SUlrl, 

2,060 

169 
23 

77 

Miles. 

6,857 

871 
170 
10 
4 

270 
7 

Miles. 

12, 202 

2,781 
1,228 
771 
732 
449 
667 

Total  

8,812   |  2,329 

7,689 

18,830 

Canal*.— Germany  cannot  be  said  to  be  rich  in  i 
In  South  Germany  .the  Ltfd  wigs-canal  was  until  the  an- 
nexation of  Alsace-Lorraine  the  only  one  of  importance. 
It  was  constructed  by  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  in  order  to 
unite  the  German  Occau  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  extends 
from  the  Main  at  Bamberg  to  Kelheim  on  the  Danube. 
Alsace-Lorraine  had  canals  for  connecting  the  Rhine 
with  the  Rhone  and  the  Marne;  the  coals  of  the  Soar 
valley  were  convoyed  by  canals  to  Lorraine.  The  North 
German  plain  has  several  canals,  of  which  only  the  more 
important  need  bo  named.  In  the  east  a  canal  by 
which  Russian  grain  is  conveyed  to  Kjinigsberg  joins  the 
Tregel  to  the  MemeL  The  Nctre  canal  unites  the  Vistula 
and  Oder.  The  Upper  Silesian  coal-field  is  in  communi- 
cation with  the  Oder  by  means  of  a  canal  The  greatest 
number  of  canals  is  found  around  Berlin;  they  serve  to 
join  the  Spree  to  the  Oder  and  Elbe.  Smaller  canals  are 
found  also  in  the  north-west  The  Me  use  and  the  Rhine 
are  also  connected  by  a  canal.  The  70  canals  in  German} 
have  a  tntal  length  of  only  1250  miles,  a  very  small  extent 
when  the  other  canal  system  $  of  western  Europe  are  com- 
pared with  it 


Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

With  the  exception  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg.  which 
have  administrations  of  their  own,  all  the  German  state*? 
belong  to  tho  system  of  the  rcichspost  Since  1 874  th  e  postal 
and  telegraphic  departments  have  been  combined.  Roth 
branches  of  administration  have  undergone  a  surprising 
development  during  the  last  1 0  years,  especially  since  tho 
redaction  of  the  postal  rates.  Germany,  including  Bavaria 
and  WOrtemberg, constitutes  with  Austria-Hungary  a  special 
postal  union  (Deutsch-Oesterroichischer  Postverbaud), 
besides  forming  part  of  the  international  postal  union. 
There  are  no  statistics  of  posts  and  telegraphs  before  1867, 
for  it  was  only  when  tho  North  Germau  union  was  formed 
that  the  lesser  states  resigned  their  right  of  carrying  mails 
in  favour  of  the  central  authority.  Formerly  tho  prince  of 
Thurn-and-Taxis  was  postmaster-general  of  Germany,  but 
only  some  of  the  central  states  belonged  to  his  postal  terri- 
tory. The  seat  of  management  was  Frankfort  Of  late  years 
the  number  of  post-offices  has  increased  considerably,  as 
will  be  Been  from  the  following  figures,  in  which  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Bavarian  and  Wiirtemberg  post-offices  are  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  those  of  tho  reichspost  In  1872  there 
were  7400  post-offices;  in  1877,  8C00.  In  the  latter  year 
therefore  there  was  one  post-office  for  every  23  square  miles.' 
In  1877  there  wcro  3194  imperial  post-and-tclegraplt 
offices,  and  374G  imperial  poet-offices,  while  the  Bavarian 
post-offices  numbered  1243,  and  those  of  Wiirtemberg  499. 
The  following  table  shows  the  increase  of  letter  circulation, 
from  1872  to  1877:— 
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Letter*. 
Impciial  i'ast 

Total  In  OermM 
Eiapii*. 

1o  each  l*cr»cn. 

I — 

Million*. 

Mllllona. 

1872 

352  0 

.07  8 

10 

1873 

420  0 

492-4 

12 

1874 

4.r.«  a 

£21  9 

13 

'  1875 

498  "2 

676-0 

14 

i  1874 

S16'4 

r.cti  3 

14 

1  1877 

8215 

604-2 

14 

The  average  number  ot  letters  to  each  perion  is  thai  a 
little  greater  in  Germany  than  it  is  in  Ireland,  whereas  it  is 
26  in  Scotland  and  39  in  England.  The  number  of  post- 
cards has  increased  from  26-5  millions  in  1872  to  99-3 
millions  in  1877.  The  following  table  shows  the  general 
postal  circulation  during  the  three  years  1875-77  :— 


Letters  .  

Post-cards  

Printed  papers   

Newspapers  

Sam  pin  

Money  order*  

Total  amount  of  money  I 
orders  and  remittal!  cm  | 


Total  weight  of  parcels  'ft  559 


1*7*. 

inc. 

1STT. 

Million*. 

Million*. 

Mlll.fln* 

576  0 

596*3 

604 -a 

64  7 

82-7 

99  3 

93-0 

101-0 

1124 

392-9 

414-3 

4334 

9  3 

9-0 

9-8 

33-5 

39-8 

£840 

£793 

£784 

784 

80S 

82-3 

ft  559 

lb  583 

lb  915 

TeUgrapkt. — By  combining  the  postal  and  telegraphic 
departments  Germany  has  been  saved  a  large  uumbev  of 
officials;  but  great  sums  are  still  spent  annually  on  the 
extension  of  the  telegraph  system.  Since  1876  important 
localities  have  been  brought  into  communication  with  Berlin 
by  subterranean  wires.  This  plan  is  expensive,  but  under 
it  a  considerable  saving  is  anticipated  in  repairs.  The 
number  of  telegraph  offices  in  1877  was  7251.  of  which 
abont  4600  belonged  to  the  state,  and  the  rest  to  private 
railways.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress  of  the 
telegraphic  system  between  1872  and  1877,  and  the  number 
of  messages  in  these  two  years  : — 


Tc!<tr*p).  SorHce- 

tan. 

isn. 

l.enf;ta  of  line   

Mi:c». 

23,350 
77,870 
4,038 

8,478,000 
4.945,000 

Mile*. 

33,660 
121,810 
7,251 

8.991,000 

6,203,000 

Number  of  offices  

Nonilwr  of  mi'auges — 

Home  semes  ...............*. 

International  (inrlud.  in  transit) 

The  increase  of  messages  h  insignificant,  a  circumstance 
which  must  be  attributed  to  the  recent  dulness  of  trade. 
On  the  whole  the  telegraph  is  not  as  yet  used  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  Germany.  The  number  of  messages  for 
every  100  inhabitants  in  1877  was  33,  as  compared  with 
47  in  Norway,  49  in  Denmark,  64  in  Belgium,  58  in 

100  in 


the  Netherlands,  64  in  Great  Britain,  i 


Shipping. 


Switzer- 


Tbe  German  mercantile  marine  has  always  been  distin- 
guished by  the  excellence  of  its  personnel  The  seamen 
at*  Frisia  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  best  in  the 
world,  and  the  shipping  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  had  won 
an  everywhere  respected  namo  loDg  before  a  German 
mercantile  marine,  properly  iw>-called,  was  heard  of.  Many 
Hamburg  vessels  sailed  und.  r  charter  of  English  and  other 
houses  in  foreign  waters,  especially  in  the  Chinese.  Since 
1868  all  German  ships  have  carried  a  common  flag — black, 
white,  red — but  formerly  Oldenburg,  Hanover,  Bremen, 

and  Prussia  had  each  its 


own  flag,  and  Schlcswig-Hnlstein  vessels  sailed  under  the 
Danish  flag.  It  is  but  lately  that  a  uniform  mode  of 
measuring  the  hold  tonnage  of  German  ships  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  accordingly  it  is  only  since  1871  that  it  baa 
been  possible  to  give  an  cruet  statement  of  the  position  of 
German  shipping.  The  official  returns  show  that  the 
marine  is  on  the  increase.  The  following  table  gives  its 
position  on  the  1st  or  January  in  the  years.  1872-78^ 
The  tonnags  is  reckoned  according  to  the  English  registe, 
ton. 


Salllaf  Vestals. 

Steamer* 

T«aL 

Ksmbtr. 

Toss. 

Number 

Ton*. 

N  amber 

1872 

4,394 

892,000 

176 

67,000 

4,629 

989,000 

1873 

4,311 

369,000 

216 

130.000 

4,527 

999,000 

1874 

4,242 

866.000 

253 

168,1*0 

4,495 

1,084,000 

1876 

4,303 

87.1,000 

299 

190,000 

4,602 

1,064,000 

1876 

4,426 

901,000 

319 

181,000 

4.745 

1,084,000 

1877 

4.491. 

923.000 

318 

181.000 

4.S09 

1,104,000 

1878 

4,469 

935.000 

336 

183,000 

4,806 

1,118,000 

The  lowest  tonnage  of  vessels  included  in  this  return  u) 
1 6  tons  for  sailing  vessels  and  1 1  tons  for  steamers.  On 
comparing  the  elate  of  the  German  marine  with  that  of 
other  countries  we  find  that  Germany  ranks  fourth  in  the 
list  of  maritime  nations.  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  have  considerably  larger  fleets.  That  or  Norway 
also  was  even  in  1871  greater  than  that  of  Germany,  and 
it  has  increased  much  more  rapidly  than  the  other  since 
that  time ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  mercantile  marines 
of  Franco  and  Italy,  which  in  1871  were  larger  titan  the 
German,  are  both  now  less.  The  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  the  mercantile  shipping  of  Germany  belong- 
ing to  each  of  the  maritime  states  on  the  1st  of  January 
1878.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Bremen  and  Ham- 
burg properly  consist  only  of  one -port  each,  whereas 
Prussia  has  hundreds  of  miles  of  coast-line  both  on  the 
North  Sea  and  on  the  Baltic. 


Stale*. 

KumbcT 
i.f  Tort*. 

Salllae; 
V«*tl* 

Steamer*. 

TMal. 

Ton*. 

Tans. 

Tone. 

243 

464,477 

31.573 

496.060 

2 

187,347 

84,127 

221,474 

2 

158,677 

67.377 

216.054 

2 

106,521 

3,812 

113,833 

21 

61,774 

61,801 

1 

3,760 

6,463 

10,223 

271 

934,656 

183,379 

1,117,935 

North  Sen  Tort§  

62 

419  698 

3S.C99 

458,397 

209 

514,853 

144,680 

659,638 

The  number  and  the  tonnage  of  steamers  have,  as  in  other 
countries,  increased  greatly,  while  those  of  sailing  vessels 
have  remained  almost  stationary.  The  aggregate  horse- 
power of  the  steamers  in  1871  was  23,287;  in  1877 
it  was  £0,603.  The  number  of  seamen  employed  in 
1878  was  40,832,  and  of  those  8173  servrd  oa  board 
steamers. 

In  1876  165  sailing  vessels  of  35,439  tons,  and  14 
steamers  of  6200  tons,  were  built  in  Germany ;  and  8  sailing 
vessels  of  3862  tens,  and  1  steamer  .of  1910  tons,  were 
built  abroad.  There  were  besides  50  ships  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  2l\755  which  had  been  boughrin  America, 
Holland,  and  Great  Britain. 

The  shipping  returns  of  German  ports  have  lately  fluctu- 
ated but  little.  The  total  amount  was  13,311,000  tons  In 
1876.  A  striking  difference  will  be  observed  in  the  follow- 
ing table  in  the  returns  between  the  numbers  entering  and 
clearing  in  ballast ;  
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[wirmn. 


Wild  Carta. 

-  In  BalLnt. 

XotfarTroS*. 

Toul. 

Entered  ......... 

Tout. 

6,072.000 
4,100,000 

Too*. 
606,000 
2,619,000 

Tour 
130,000 
128,000 

Too*. 

6,685,000 
6,726,000 

Only  44  per  cent  of  the  ships  that  trade  with  _ 
orts  sail  under  the  Gorman  flog.  British  ships  hare  a 
very  considerable  trade  in  German  porta.  They  constitute 
32  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  and  as  much  as  47  per 
cent  of  the  tonnage  of  steam  vessels.  Denmark,  follows 
next  with  7-2  per  cent,  Sweden  4'8,  Norway  4  6,  Russia 
2  3,  Holland  21,  Franco  12,  United  States  12,  Italy  0  5, 
other  countries  0-4.  The  number  of  voyages  in  all  made 
by  German  ships  in  1876  was  45,492,  of  which  12,963 
were  made  between  German  porta.  Much  more  consider- 
able, however,  is  the  trade  of  German  ships  between  tho 
home  ports  and  foreign  countries,  as  the  subjoined  table  will 
show,  while  no  fewer  than  9777  voyages  were  made  in  1876 
by  German  vessels  without  calling  at  any  home  port 


KunbcT  Tonntici) 
ofShlaa  KShip. 
«Mh  with 
Carco.  Cargo. 

.V  umber 
olSntpi 
la 

n>uut. 
i,m 

TW 

S.SS7 

i.*n 

Tonnara 

of  Shlpa 

at  llallaat. 

Homo  trade  rarcraza  of  eoLertxJl 

ronlpi  (i-nU.  i:iI0  0<rraan  pom 
trade    1  cleared  from   „  m 

Wat   „. 

ISJfcl 

'  s.oet 
«,*» 

1.004.000 

1  ili.000 

S.114,000 

w.ooo 

7*  000 

CM.MO 

S3..K14 

7.4».OjO 

15.1  J* 

Thore  wore  5544  voyages  mado  between  non-German 
ports  in  Enropo,  the  greater  number  being  between  one 
English  port  and  another.  Many  German  vessels  also  run 
between  the  Rdtic  porta  of  Russia  and  Sweden.  From 
European  ports  993  vessels  sailed  for  non-European  ports, 
and  869  returned  thence  to  Europe.  Here  also  the  greater 
number  ran  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States,  the 
V\est  Indies,  and  South  America.  2371  ships  made  their 
voyages  without  touching  at  European  porta.  Most  of  these 
were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  Chineso  Seas, 
on  the  South  American  coasts,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

As  regards  the  shipping  of  the  most  important  German 
ports,  the  following  table  will  show  the  total  tonnage  of  ships 
-J  and  cleared  in  1876  :— 


Port!. 


Hamburg  

rSromorki/en   

Btettin  

Neufahrwasser  ) 
(Dentate)....  J 
Ubock 


TcaoiRO 


4,406,000 
1.300,000 
1,144,000 

760.000 


Pom. 


Kid  

PflUu  

Kbnigsberg .. 
Gcestcntunde. 

.  Memcl  

646,000  |  8iriaemtm.de. 


Ttitnjfe. 


608,000 
440,000 
41#,0O0 
378,000 
852,000 
832,000 


ConnsoB. 

Statistics  relating  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  empire  are 
necessarily  confined  to  very  recent  times.  The  quantities 
of  such  imported  articles  as  are  liable  to  duty  have  indeed 
been  known  for  many  years;  and  some  years  ago  an  attempt 
was  ako  made  to  compile  official  tables  showing  the  value 
both  of  imports  and  ot  exports.  But  when  the  results  of 
these  tables  proved  the  importation  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  1  io  exportation,  the  conviction  arose-  that  the  valuation 
of  the  exports  was  erroneous,  and  below  tho  reality.  There 
■a  no  compulsory  .declaration  of  such  goods,  and  conse- 
quently the  attempt  to  compute  statistics  of  this  nature  has 
been  abandoned  since  1875.  It  must  at  the  outset  be 
observed  that  the  customs  frontier  does  not  coincide  with 
the  political  frontier  of  Germauy,  for  it  does  not  take  in  the 
free-port  territories  of  Hamburg  and  Cuxnareo,  Bremen, 


Bremerhafen  and  GeestcmUnde,  tc&  (in  all  1'9  teat  re 
miles  with  593,040  inhabitants,-  in  1875),  besides some 
communes  in  Baden  adjoining  the  Lake  of  Constants  {22 
square  miles,  5236  inhabitants).*  On  the  other  sand  the 
grand-duchy  of  Luxembourg  (998  square  miles  with 
205,158  inhabitants  in  1875)  and  the  small  Aoitrhs  com- 
mune of  Jungbolz  206  inhabitants),  near  Fusses,  belong 
to  the  German  Zollverein.    The  coilection-of duties  i,  » 
function  of  the  empire.    The  following  table  slows  in»  re- 
sults of  the  official  calculations  of  the  imports  iatoGwmBcy 
for  1872-76,  and  also  the  values  of  the  exports,  but  in  the 
case  of  these  it  is  only  the  figures  for  the  years  1872-74 
that  are  official.    The  numbers  for  1875  and  1ST6  are 
those  published  by  Professor  Lasp eyres  in  the 
Francait. 


Yoaia. 

)cu  porta       j       Ei  porta. 

TtaalL 

1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
187G 

Avtnge... 

£\  73,400,000 

2!2,?wo,m>o 
183,700,000 
176,600,000 
190,200,000 

X12  l,70o,  ooo 
124,400,000 
121,600,000 
127,400,000 
127,600,000 

£U,  700,000 
61,700,000 

187,100,000 

125,200,000 

The  extremely  slight  variation  whieh  this  table  shows  its 
the  exports  of  the  several  years  from  1872  to  1876  eppeero 
so  imprubsble  that  wo  can  hardly  venture  to  make  it  a  basii 
of  calculation,  or  to  draw  a  conclusion  so  unfavourable  to  the 
trading  balance  of  Gorman y  as  the  figures  would  suggest 
Tho  proportion  per  head  of  population  is,  as  regards  import 
and  exports  respectively,  about  £4, 10a.  and  £3,  whereas  th«- 
proportion  in  Great  Britain  in  1876  amounted  in  the  one  case 
to  £11,  10a.  and  in  the  other  to  £6,  thus  showing  the 
German  trade  to  be  less  titan  half  that  of  England.  The 
statistical  tables  do  not  specify  the  several  foreign  markets 
for  Imports  and  exports ;  tliey  only  give  the  value  of  imports 
on  the  different  frontiers. 


Total  Van™  at  Iotpoiti.  1 

1S7S. 

,l*7t, 

North.  Son  line,  including  Bremen  and  ) 

Dcnmsrk  _  

Kusais  ( 

>wu?erlSDd   j. ............ 

1-0 
19-0 
32? 

8-0 
11-S 
16-8 
271 

5U 

llUUnu.  | 
£62'4  \ 

1-0 
19-2 
36-8 

9-2 
12-1 
10-3 
28  8 

4  9 

Holland  

17«-5 

190-2 

According  to  the  official  trade  returns  of  Great  Britain. 
France,  and  other  countries,  the  trade  between'  Germany 
and  these  countries  is  very  considerable.    By  the  English 
tables  the  importation  from  Germany  to  British  ports  wast 
in  1875-76  between  £21,000,000  and  £22,000,000;  the 
exportation  to  Germany  in  1875  was  £23,300,000,  and  in 
1876,  £20,100,000.    The  movement  of  trade  is  showb  lt> 
the  following  tables  of  the  principal  articles  imported  and 
exported.    We  begin  with  articles  of  contraption  : — 


Arttclea. 

JS7J.. 

1B77. 

Erporta. 

Irr.  port  n. 

■tnlir.ah.  nrrjtt  r-:v<  .Xn 

Grain  and  floor  Cw'r. 

Rontnfa   v  i*. 

sw?  V™™.'"."."'.'.  1 

1. 440.000 

28.SOU.OUO 
CM  ODO 
1.SM.O0O 
»7».OtK> 
•17.000 
J&oooo 
-sooo 

l,7l».0»0 

!M«o,oeo 
*w,ooo 

400.000 
430.000 
HJ.flOO 

.J.443.0OO 
7S.070.OOO 
«S7j0OO 

j,»i«.ooo 
lss.ooo 

UM.000 
aud.eoo 
ssooo 
l.ot-iisoc 

1.9-SS.OOO 

ao.ooo.ooo 

i.8ba.0oo 

1.S0O.OUO 
1US.OOO 
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The  weights  are  stated  in  hundredweights  (cwls 
th rough ifut  (see  Statistical  Abstract  published  by  the  Eng- 
lish Board  of  Trade,  No.  V.,  1878).  This  table  shows  that 
of  lata  years  Germany  has  bad  to  order  considerable  quan- 
tities of  grain  from  abroad.  The  value  of  the  importation, 
estimated  at  £14,000,000  in  1872.  was  nearly  £36,000, 000 
in  1877.  Similarly  the  Talue  of  the  imported  animals 
advanced  from  £4,400,000  in  1872  to  £9,500,000  in 
1877. 

The  following  table  gives  the  imports  and  exports  of  the 


R  M  A  N 

n 


483 


Imuran.  !  F-tportt 


is?;. 


Imnonv  (  r.»j>ort». 


;i.n"o.ono 

s.l-OO.OOO 
12.3W.0OO 
ltt.000 
2.-.   >  mm 

eoo.ooo 
l.o;o.ooo 

1,1*1.000 
1,400.000 
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With  regard  to  the  proper  products  of  industry,  the 
exports,  with  few  exceptions,  such  as  yarn,  exceed  the  im- 
ports in  every  case,  as  is  shown  in  the  tablo  below.  The 
total  value  of  all  fabrics  imported  is  estimated  at  about 
£30,000,000,  that  of  those  exported  at  from  £42,000,000 
to  £45,000,000.  But,  even  supposing  the  last  figures  to  be 
too  low,  the  difference  between  the  German  and  the  British 
trade  is  still  vary  great,  since  the  value  of  all  the  industrial 
products  exported  by  Great  Britain  may  be  stated  at 
£170,000,000  for  the  year  1875  (see  Almanack  de  GotAa, 
1877).  The  difference  is  greatest  in  the  textile  industries, 
— the  value  of  tissues  exported  from  England  in  1870  being 
estimated  at  £100,000,000,  while  that  of  Germany  did 
not  tank  higher  than  from  £20,000,000  to  £25,000,000. 
Articles  of  hardware  are  showing  a  great  decrease  of  imports 
and  a  considerable  increaso  of  exports. 

Industrial  Product*— Imports  and  Export*. 
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The  principal  ports  of  import  and  export  are  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  and  in  these  places  tho  annual  amount 
of  shipping  business  has  advanced  step  by  atop  with  the 
iral  development  of  German  trade.  As  to  the 
i  of  goods  entering  Hamburg  we  nave  accurate 
sialics  for  several  decades. 


Imports  of  Ilamlntrn. 


Toul  Import*, 
eiclud  Bullion. 

Total  Import*, 
ticlu-J  Uuljiwi. 

mnioo*. 

Million. 

{  1846-50 

£206 

1678 

£85  3 

JflMh  \  i**i-*> 

33  5 

187* 

84-8 

(  1661-70 

49  8 

1875 

851 

1871 

77  8 

1878 

85-2 

2873 

m* 

1877 

888 

ie  stagnation  in  the  development  of  trade  daring  the 
period  1871-77  is  obvious;  and  with  Bremen  the  case  is 
the  same.  The  following  table  states  the  total  imports  of 
Bremen  by  sea  and  f rom  the  interior.  The  importation  from 
Germany  or  the  Zollvcrein  territory  represents  about  one- 
third  of  the  total  amount  Bremen  trades  principally  villi 
the  United  States ;  Hamburg  more  with  England,  South 
America,  ic. 

Import*  */ 


|  Tout  Import*. 

 ;  * 

|  Toltl  Impart*. 

t 1847-51 

utmost 

Million*. 

i.5.* 

1873 

£26  fi 

4v«5£>;.  1  1867-61 

11-1 

1874 

24-0 

(1507-71 

17-1 

1875 

21 D 

1871 

23  3 

1876 

221 

821 

1872 

24  8 

1877 

Government. 

The  German  empire  is  a  union  of  25  sovereign  states, 
— 1  kingdoms,  6  grand -duchies,  6  dnchies,  7  principalities, 
3  free  towns.  Alsace-Lorraine,  ceded  by  France  at  the 
peace  concluded  10th  May  1871,  forma  a  twenty -sixth 
constituent  of  the  confederation,  but  it  is  administered 
by  the  central  authority.  The  supreme  direction  of  tho 
military  and  political  affairs  of  the  empire  has,  by  the  vote 
of  the  reichstagor  diet  of  the  North  German  confederation, 
been  vested  in  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  accordingly  bears 
the  title  of  German  Emperor  (Deutscher  Kaiser). 

The  imperial  dignity  is  hereditary  in  tho  line  of  Hohen- 
collem,  and  follows  the  law  of  primogeniture.  The  emperor 
exercises  the  imperial  power  in  the  name  of  the  confederated 
states.  In  his  office  be  is  assisted  by  a  federal  council  or 
bundeerath,  which  represents  the  Governments  of  the  indi- 
vidual states  of  Germany.  The  members  of  this  council, 
59  in  number,  are  appointed  for  each  session  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  individual  states.  The  legislative  functions 
of  the  empire  are  vested  in  the  empero.%  the  bundesrath. 
and  the  reicbstag  or  diet.  The  members  of  the  latter;  397 
in  number,  are  elected  for  a  space  of  three  years  by  universal 
suffrage,  Vote  is  by  ballot,  and  ono  member  is  elected  by 
(approximately)  every  100,000  inhabitants. 

As  regards  its  legislative  functions,  the  empire  has 
supreme  and  independent  control  in  matters  relating  te 
military  affairs  and  tho  navy,  to  the  imperial  finances,  to 
German  commerce,  to  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  also  to  rail- 
ways, in  so  far  as  these  affect  the  common  defence  of  tlio 
country.  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  however,  have  preserved 
thoir  own  postal  and  telegraphic  administration.  The  legisla- 
tive power  of  the  empire  also  takes  precedence  of  that  of  tho 
separate  states  in  the  regulation  of  matters  affecting  freedom 
of  migration  (Frciziigigkeit),  domicile,  settlement,  and  tho 
right*  of  German  subjects  generally,  as  well  as  in  all  that 
relates  to  bankiug,  patents,  protection  of  intellectual  pro- 
perty, navigation  of  rivers  aud  canals,  civil  and  criminal 
legislation,  judicial  procedure,  sanitary  police,  and  control 
of  the  press  aud  of  associations. 

Tho  executive  power  is  in  the  emperor's  hands.  Ho 
represents  the  empire  internationally,  and  can  declare  war 
if  defensive,  and  make  peace  as  well  as  enter  into  treaties 
with  other  nations;  he  also  appoint*  and  receives  ambassa- 
dors. For  declaring  offensive  war  tho  consent  of  the  federal 
council  uiuai  ho  obtained.  The  separate  states  have  the 
privilege  of  landing  ambassadors  to  the  other  courts;  but 
all  consuls  abroad  are  officials  of  tho  empire,  and  are  named 
by  the  emperor. 

Both  the  federal  council  and  the  rcLLAlag  meet  in  annual 
convoked  by  tho  einiwmr  who  has  the  right  oi 
j  P4«.v^u...6  uu.i  uuaoiviij^  the  diet ;  but  the  prorogation 
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must  not  exceed  60  days,  and  in  esse  of  dissolution  new 
election!  moat  be  ordered  within  60  days,  and  the  new 
session  opened  within  90  days.  All  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  empire  must,  in  order  to  pais,  receive  the 
votes  of  an  absolute  majority  of  ihe  federal  council  and' 
the  reichstag.  The  subjoined  tablo  gives  the  number  of 
votes  which  the  separate  states  have  in  the  federal  council 
Each  state  may  appoint  as  many  members  to  the  federal 
council  as  it  has  votes.  The  table  also  gives  the  number 
of  the  deputies  io  the  reichstag.  The  official  order  of  pre- 
cedence of  the  26  states  is  given  in  a  former  table  j(see 
p.  453) ;  here  they  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants.' 

JRtpresenlaium  in  Federal  Council  and  Reichstag. 


GERMANY 

and  has  resided  for  a  year  jn  one  of  the  federal  states, 
is  eligible  for  election.   The  deputies  are  unsalaried,  but 


of  th«  Kmplr*  Is  order 
of  tbtit  P^xUulon. 


1.  Prussia  

2.  Bavaria   

3.  S j tony  

4.  Wurtemberg  

5.  Als.v*-Lomuno  

6.  Baden  

7.  Hesse  „. 

8.  Mecktenbarg-Scliwerin 

9.  Hamburg  

10.  Brunawkk  

11.  Oldenburg  

18.  Ssxe- Weimar....;  

18.  Anhalt   

14.  Bsxe-Mciningen  

16.  8ftXe-Coburg-Goth*  ... 
10.  SMe-Altsnburg  

17.  Bremen  ...t  

18.  Lippe  

18.  Mecklenburg-Strrlitz., 

20.  Reu»-OtM»  

21.  Schwarxburg-Budol- 

stadt  

22.  Schwanbarg  Sondcra- 


23.  Liibcck.. 

24.  Waldeck.. 

25.  Rem 

26.  Schatunburg-Lipi* . 

Tots!  


FopoJaUon, 
W74. 


25,742,404 

5,082,380 
8.760.&80 
1,881, SOS 
1,581.804 
1,607,179 
884,218 
553,765 
38S.613 
827,493 
819,814 
282,933 
213,685 
194,494 
182,598 
145,844 
112,200 
112,452 
W.673 
82,875 

78,876 

67,480 

66,912 
64,748 
4fl,9S6 
33,188 

42,727.860 


Voce*  la  th« 
Federal 
CobucU. 

Drpail«  In 

17 

238 

6 

48 

4 

23 

* 

17 

1  K 

» 

14 

(i 

0 

8 

3 

8 

S 

8 

2 

9 

S 

1 

1 

f  i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

58 

897 

The  federal  council  is  presided  over  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  empire  (Reicbskanzler).    Imperial  measures,  after 
:  the  federal  council  and  the  reichstag,  must-obtain 


the  sanction  of  the  emperor  in  order  to  become  law, 
and  must  be  countersigned,  when  promulgated,  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  empire.  All  members  of  the  federal 
council  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  the 
reichstag.  Tho  federal  council,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  is  also  a  supreme  adminis- 
trative and  consultative  board,  and  as  such  it  has  nine 
standing  committees,  viz.: — for  army  and  fortresses;  for 
naval  purposes ;  for  tariffs,  excise,  and  taxes ;  for  trade  and 
commerce;  for  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs;  for  civil 
and  criminal  law;  for  financial  accounts;  for  foreign  affairs; 
and  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  Each  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  at  least  four  states  of  the  empire 

For  the  several  branches  of  administration  a  considerable 
number  of  imperial  offices  have  been  gradually  created. 
All  of  them,  however,  either  are  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  the  chancellor  of  the  empire,  or  are  separately 
managed  under  his  responsibility.  The  most  important  are 
the  chancery  office,  the  foreign  office,  and  the  general  post 
and  telegraph  office.  But  the  heads  of  these  do  not  form  a 
cabinet. 

By  the  electoral  law  of  31st  May  1869  every  German 
of  twenty-one  years  of  age  is  entitled  to  be  on  elector, 
and  every  one  who  has  completed  his  twenty  fifth  year, 


during  the  session  they  have  the  right  of  travelling  free 
by  raU.  The  following  table  shows  the  political  composi- 
tion, of  the  reichstag  after  tho  four  elections  from  1871  to 
1878  :— 


DeuUche  itcirlia-p&rtei (Liberal-  j 

Cor>»trvatiYf-8)  ) 

National  Liberals  , 

FortachritU-partei  (ProgreaaiBta). 

Social  Democrats  , 

Centrum  (Clerk*!)  

Poles  .X  

Other  parties  


Total. . 


ISTt 

1*74. 

im. 

WIS.! 

60 

21 

1T 

88 

81 

88 

•61 

116 

160 

128 

111 

44 

48 

S3 

25 

2 

9 

12 

9 

67 

94 

86 

98 

13 

IS 

14 

14 

82 

80 

38 

27 

382 

887 

387 

397 

All  ihe  German  states  are  constitutional,  except  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  two  grand-duchies  of  Mecklenburg.  The 
six  larger  states  have  adopted  the  two-chamber  system,  but 
in  the  composition  of  the  houses  great  differences  art 
found.  Tho  following  table  gives  analyses  of  the  member- 
ship for  the  sessions  of  167S.  As  regards  the  lower  house, 
CD, 000  inhabitants  elect  one  deputy  in  Prussia,  33,000  in 
Bavaria,  35,000  in  Saxony,  20,000  in  Wurtemberg,  24,001) 
in  Baden,  18,000  in  _ 


Mtmicri  of  Upper  Hotuet. 
"Royal  princes  of  ace,  beads  of  the 

mrdiati?«il  princely  houses,  tc...  J  j 
Iligher  clergy,  Catholic  ami  ProtoUnt 
Delegates  of  the  ncttuty  and  rich  { 


Representatives  of  university  chapters 

Burgomasters  of  large  towns  

Members  nominated  by  tho  king) 
life  ...\ 

Total  for  Upper  Hons**  


Members  of  Lower  Houses. 

General  representation  

Delegates  of  nobility  and  landowners 

Representatives  of  Urge  towns  

Representatives  of  rural  districts  

Higher  clergy  

Universities  


Total  for  Lower  Hou&ea.. 


::u.! 


434 


.1  434 


72 


150 


4S 


30 


45 


lf.Hl  80  93 


10  22 
2 
2 
1 

29  38 


63  50 


The  leaser  states  also  have  chambers  of  representatives 
numbering  from  12  members  (in  Reuas)  to  46  members  (in 
Brunswick),  and  in  moat  states  the  different  classes,  as  well 
as  the  cities  and  the  rural  districts,  are  separately  repre- 
sented The  free  towns  have  legislative  assemblies, 
numbering  from  120  to  200  members.  In  the  so-called 
landtagen  (diets)  of  Mecklenburg,  which  have  but  few  privi- 
leges, 684  ritterguter  (allodial  estates)  are  represented  end 
only  40  towns. 

FrxAXCR. 

The  most  important  expenses  which  tho  budget  of  the 
German  empire  lias  annually  to  meet  ore  those  of  the  cen- 
tral administration,  the  army  and  navy,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
the  high  court  of  justice,  the  foreign  "office,  and  some 
smaller  items.  For  defraying  these,  all  customs  receipts 
and  the  net  amount  of  certain  excise  duties  are  paid  into 
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the  imperial  treasury  (rcichskaase).  Of  tbe  excise  duties 
those  on  beet-root  sugar,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  common  to 
all  tbe  states ;  but  tbe  imperial  malt  tax  is  not  imposed 
in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  or  Alsace-Lorraine.  Tbe 
three  first-named  states  are  likewise  exempt  from  the  im- 
perial excise  on  spirits.  Additional  receipts  are  derived 
from  the  duty  on  bill  stamps,  from  posts  and  telegraphs 
(excluding  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg),  from  tbe  railways  in 
Alsace-Lorraine,  4c.  These  receipts  are,  however,  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  administration,  and  for 
that  reason  the  separate  states  have  to  make  contributions 
to  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  varying  in  proportion  to 
their  population.  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Alsace-Lorraine  pay  proportionally  higher  direct  contri- 
butions, because  they  impose  taxes  on  their  own  account 
on  malt  and  spirits;  so  also  do  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
because  they  are  situated  outside  the  customs  territory. 
For.  tbe  List  few  years  tbe  average  contributions  have 
ranged  from  £3,000,000  to  £4,000.000;  but  they  are 
increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  -funds  available 
from  the  French  war  indemnity.  These  contributions' 
press  heavily  upon  the  minor  states. 

Tbe  imperial  budget  is  voted  every  year  by  the  reicbstag. 
The  ordinary  and  extraordinary  expenses  for  the  financial 
;  March  31,  1879,  were  distributed  as  follows:— 

Exptnditure,  1378-79. 

Ordinary.  Eilrsordlrurr 

£220.799  £116,516 

e.100  1.500 

805,233  2A.350 

lft,12S.014  1,868.927 

1.205.626  1,729,008 
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was  only  £5,768,000.    No  export  duties  have  been  rail 
in  Germany  for  many  years.    On  tbe  other  band, 


•rial  chancery 


........................ 


Military  pensions   829,072 

Civil  petitions   48.586 

Imperial  judicature   40,309 

Imperial  court  of  railway  attain   18,637 

Pot  la  and  telegraphs   -  ... 

Imperial  audit   22,526 

Interest  of  debt  of  the  empire    $39,075 

Mintage  of  imperial  coins  

Expenditure  in  remission  of  war-taies  ... 


1,760 
605,117 
664,967 
500 

1,135,000 
499,766 


Total.... 


6,049,402 


r 


20,775,488 
,  1878-79. 

 £5.837.524 

  6.961,768 

Beet-root  sugir ....  £2.868,336 

Salt    1,699,009 

Tobacco   47,076 

Spirits    2.040,070 

Malt   797.278 

8.  Contribution!  by  territories  outsido  the  Zollrerein*..  237,050 

4.  BUrops   832,855 

6.  Posts  and  telegraphs  (gross revenue  £6,443,000),  net  764,420 

6.  Railnaysin  Alaace-Lorraioe(gro«l£l,908,600),net...  667. SOO 

7.  Imperial  printing-office,  net   8,716 

8.  Imperial  bank  (shsro  of  profit*)   100,500 

9.  Varum,  revenue!   381.609 

10.  Invalid  fund   1,602.658 

XI.  Interest  of  imperial  fuad.   366.210 


Common  duties. 
Special  duties. 


•  s  

6.826  763 

•  *.>••••*■•■*••**  *•*■•*     w.«JO#  ,  -(  t> 


■  ■••••*•*• 


Contributions  of 

Total  revenue,  to  covor  expenditure. 
The  direct  contributions  of  tbe  principal 
empire  to  tbe  revenue  for  1878-79  were  as  ' 

Prusaia  £2,074,780  I  8axony  . 

Bavaria   984,137 

\»  lirtctnberj?   340, .i  JO 

lUdeo     241,828 

Chutomi  Revenue.— tbe  revenue  from  the 
has  increased  but  little  since  1872.     In  that 
£5.534.000.  and  in  1873,  £0,131,000;  but  in 


I  Al«cc-Lorrain» 

|  Ilf'SM.  ..... 

"!  


26,824.840 
of  tbe 


..  £228,786 
,..  103.020 
...  71,125 
40,602 


till  1865,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions. Since  then  free  trade  has  been  more  in  favour,  and 
a  considerable  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the  number 
of  taxed  articles.  There  are  still,  however,  according  to 
the  official  lists,  about  148  articles  on  which  custom  duties 
are  levied  under  43  divisions.  Raw  materials  are  duty 
free.  Four-fifths  of  the  receipts  (£4,323,000)  are  derived 
■from  articles  of  consumption,  coffee  being  the  principal 
item,  after  which  come  tobacco,  wine,  spirits,  dec,  The  sub- 
joined table  shows  the  customs  receipts,  in  round  i 
from  the  following  items  in  1878  :— 


Coffee  £1,838,000 

Tobacco   821,000 

Win.  and  spirits   617.000 

Salt   ,  259,000 

Fruit   258,000 


Herrings  £108,000 

Pork    103,000 

8ugar  and  wolaaaes   101,000 

Bice .    83,000 

Miscellaneous   285,000 


The 

pared  with  tbe  corresponding  list  for  Britain.  Tbe  con- 
sumption of  coffee  is  considerably  larger, — Germany  having 
imported  2,128,000  cwts.  in  1876,  Great  Britain  only 
1,361,000.  Tbe  duty  is  at  tbe  same  time  much  higher 
than  in  England,  where  the  revenue  from  coffee  was  only 
£200,000.  On  the  other  hand,  tea  yields  only  £36,000 
duty  in  Germany,  but  in  England  £3,700,000;  wine  and 
spirits  iu  Germany  £517,000,  in  England  £7,500,000; 
tobacco,  in  Germany  £821,000,  in  England  £7,800,000.' 

The  German  customs  tariff  servas  aa  a  protective  duty  for 
several  industrial  products,  although  in  general  a  free-trade 
policy  has  prevailed  in  Germany  during  the  last  ten  yeara 
In  1873  the  duties  on  Iron  were  abolished;  still  ita  im- 
portation, owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  haa  not  increased. 
Tbe  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  duties 
on  specific  manufactured  articles  in  1878: — 


Textile  fabrics  £604,000 

Glass  and  earthenware*  60,000 

Oil   147,000 

Leather  and  leather- wans  62,000 

In  1879,  however,  Germany 
an  extreme  protective  system 


Furniture,  fcc   £23,000 

Copper-wares   16,000 

Iron  wares    10,000 

Paper   12,800 

has  suddenly  returned  to 
Tbe  present  import  duties 


are  ranch  increased,  and  duties  are  imposed  on  many 
articles  hitherto  duty  free.  The  Government  hopes  to 
make  a  gross  revenue  of  about  £8.000.000  by  the  new 
customs. 

Excise.— The  excise  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  have 
for  the  most  part  been  considerably  increased  since  1872, 
especially  the  duty  on  sugar.  Tbe  tax  on  tobacco  is,  how- 
ever, still  trifling  (in  1877,  £47,000).  Bavaria,  Wurtem- 
berg, and  Baden  are  exempt  from  the  duties  both  o 
■and  on  malt,  Alsace-Lorraine  from  that  on  spirits. 

Rteeiptt  from  Exeiu  Duties. 
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Fund,  of  the  Empirt.—Th<s  extraordinary  funds,  from  which  I 
largo  sums  appear  annually  in  tbe  budget,  were  created  after  tbe 
French  war.  Part  of  the  indemnity  was  invested  for  fixed  purpose*. 
The  largest  of  these  investments  served  for  paviog  the  pensions  of 
the  Invalided,  sad  amounted  originally  to  £28,000,000.  Every 
vest  not  only  the  interest,  but  also  part  of  the  capital  of  this  fund 
is  expended  in  paying  the**  pensions.  Another  fund,  of  s bout 
£5.200.000,  serves  for  the  construction  and  armament  of  fori 
a  third  for  building  new  houses  of  parliament ;  a  fourth  for  th«  < 
struction  of  railwavs  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  Further,  the  empire  has 
put  aside  £6.000.000  aa  a  Reichs-Kriega-SchatX,  or  imperial  wsr 
reserve  fund,  which  is  not  laid  out  at  interest,  but  filets  in  coined 
gold  and  bullion  at  Snandau.  The  railways  in  Al'v  .-  Lorraine  srn 
also  the  property  of  the  empire, -Franec  having  paid  an  allowance 
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to  th*  Ea«?rn  Railwiy  Company  of  £13,000,000  for  th*  railway* 

brcoght  on  Jet  the  control  of  Germany.  The  following  table  shows 
the  (tote  of  the  imperial  fundi  at  let  March  1878  ;— 

Invalid  fond   £27,870,700 

Fond  for  armament  of  fortresses   6,515,800 

War  reserve  rod   6,000,000 

Parliament  House  building  fond   1,4(6,400 

Imperial  Deoti.— The  loans  contracted  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  for  the  war  with  France  haTS  loss;  since  been  paid 
off.  The  extraordinary  expenditure  of  the  empire  was  for  several 
years  paid  out  of  the  French  indemnity,  but  that  resource  is  now 
exhausted.  Accordingly,  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  army  and 
navy,  the  extension  of  the  subterranean  telegraphs,  fcc,  two  new 
loans  had  to  be  raised  in  1877  and  1878,  amounting  to  £8,780,800. 
There  exists,  .besides,  an  unfunded  debt  The  law  allows  the 
imperial  chancellor  to  effect  an  isane  of  bills  of  exchequer  for  short 
terms  to  the  extent  of  £7,500,000,  and  these  are  destined  parti v  for 
the  expenses  of  administration,  and  partly  for  the  completion  of  the 
ery  reform.  8ince  1874  also  a  debt  bearing  no  interest  has  been 


imperial  treasury  bills  (Ralchsceasenscheine),  which  are 
to  be  substituted  for  the  paper  currency  issued  by  the  separate  states. 
At  •.hut  .late  only  four  states—  Lippe,  Lttbeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen 
— had  no  paper  currency.  Prussia  had  in  1873  only  £3,000,000  of 
paper  currency,  or  2s.  od.  a  head,  but  in  the  minor  states  the 
proportion  waa  higher,— reaching  in  Saxe-Cobnrg-Cotha  10 '8a.  a 
need,  in  Anhalt  1 4a ,  in  Mecklenburg-Strclitx  34  7a ,  and  in  Sehairre- 
bnrg- Lappa  the  verv  high  figure  of  S4  U.  This  inconvenience  was 
remedied  by  as  imperial  taw,  ordering  the  states  to  call  in  their 
paper  currency,  and  replacing,  it  by  the  issue  of  imperial  treasury 
mils,  amounting  to  £6,000,000.  For  many  of  the  smaller  states 
this  sadden  withdrawal  of  their  paper  currency  was  too  severe  an 
ordeal  Accordingly,  to  these  a  further  son  wis  ad  ran  cad  for  a 
term  of  years  in  treasury  bills  ;  £8,388,000  was  thus  in  circulation 
on  the  80th  September  1878. 

Rtjcrm  of  tnt  Currency.  The  German  empire  adopted  a  gold 

currency  by  the  law  of  the  4th  December  1871.  Subsequently  the 
old  local  coinage*  (LandamOmtn)  began  to  be  celled  in  and  replaced 
by  new  gold  and  silver  coins  The  old  gold  coins,  amounting  to 
£4,580.000,  had  been  called  in  as  early  as  1878;  and  the  old  stiver 
coins  have  also  been  successively  pat  oat  of  circulation,  so  that  none 
actually  now  remain  as  legal  tenders  but  the  thaler  (3s.).  Silver 
currency  to  the  amount  of  £53,000,000  had  been  withdrawn  up  to 
the  80th  September  1878,  and  copper  coins  to  £157,000.  To  replace 
these  there  were  coined  up  till  the  30th  September  1878— gold  piece*, 
£81,800,000;  silver  coins,  £21,880,000;  nickel  and  copper, 
£3,387,800.  The  currency  reform  was  at  first  facilitated  by  the 
Freneh  indemnity,  a  great  part  of  which  was  paid  in  gold.  But 
later  on  that  metal  became  scarcer ;  the  London  gold  prices  ran 
higher  and  higher,  while  silver  declined.  The  average  rate  per 
ounce  of  standard  silver  In  1886-70  was  60|d..  In  January  1876  only 
57 id. ,  in  July  1876  as  low  as  40d.  It  rose  in  January  1877  to  57J<L, 
but  again  declined,  and  in  September  1878  it  was  60  j  J.  While, 
therefore,  .the  proportion  of  like  weights  of  fine  gold  and  fino  silver 
in  1860-70  averaged  1  to  15  55,  it  was  1  to  17  79  in  1876,  and  1  to 
1 T  IB  in  1877,  and  the  difference  again  increased  in  1878. 

Banking.  — k  sew  banking  law  waa  promulgated  for  the  whole 
empire  on  the  14th  March  1878.  Before  that  date  there  existed  S3 
banks  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  and  on  the  81st  December 
1879  £67,100,000  in  all  was  in  circulation,  £25,100,000  of  that 
sum  being  uncovered.  The  banking  law  was  designed  to  reduce 
tliia  circulation  of  notes ;  £19,250,000  was  fixed  as  an  aggregate 
maximum  of  uncovered  notes  of  the  banks.  The  private  banks  were 
at  the  same  time  obliged  to  erect  branch  offices  in  Berlin  or  Frank  fort 
for  the  payment  of  their  notes.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation 
13  banks  resigned  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes,  so  that  at  present 
there  are  in  Germany  but  19  note-issuiiw  banks  of  which  6  belong  to 
Booth  C,.-rman y  (Frankfort  include.]).  The  Imperial  Bank  (Reiehs- 
bank)  ranks  far  above  the  others  in  importance.  It  took  the 
place  of  the  Prussian  Bank  in  1876,  and  is  under  the  superintendence 
and  management  ef  the  empire,  which  shares  in  the  profits.  .  It* 
head  office  is  in  Berlin,  and  it  is  entitled  to  erect  branch  offices  in 
any  part  of  the  empire.  It  has  a  capital  of  £6,000,000  in  shares  of 
£160.  The  following  table  exhibit*  the  position  of  the  German 
Reichsbsuk  as  compared  with  th*  other  18  bank*  at  the  80th  Sep- 
tember  1878 :— 


Baaks. 

Votes  In 

Circulation. 

brass  at 

Rrichsbank  

83,651.350 
9,396,850 

33.462,150 
7,809,460 

10,089,200 
2,186,400 

ToUl  

42,947,200 

80,261,600  [  12,685,600 

Banks. 

n.nk  of  England  

Dank  of  France  

German  Reichsbank  . 
Austrian  National  Bank 

t 

26,592,000 
91.35O.0CW 
33,551,000 
23,698,000 

2S,«,46,f«0 
66,114,000 
23,4:.2,000 
13,836,000 

t 

2,742,000 
6,126,000 
10,099,000 
16,8(12, 000 

Vinnnm  nf  LKe  ttparatt  fftata. — The  budgets  of  the  different 
&ITOMU  states  axe  so  variously  Arranged  that  it  is  difficult  to  prcMr 
them  on  uniform  principles.  We  extract  the  following  partieuUri 
from  the  scheme  published  hy  Prof.  IL  Wagavcr  in  the  Almanack 
d<  GoOui  for  1 S74.  The  expenses  and  .receipt*  of  the  empire  and 
those  of  the  separate  state*  am  in  tho  rnd  tables  taken  to 
The  first  table  contains  the  net  expense*  for  1872-73.  the  , 
of  collection  bring  deducted  : 

Net  Expenditure  c/  German  Sidle;  including  At  Empire. 
1.  Civil  list  and  annuities  to  the  princely  families......  £1,1 60, (XX 

1.  Diet*   .  112, 5W 

A  IntH^Tt  "^fl t  I  '< r'-"  •"" 20,200,  (KH 
6.  Amy  and  navy  _  17!»«ojoo< 


Professor 


table  give*  th* 


48.422.KK 
:em».  r, 


i*trU*t  1 


with  the 


L  Sntnue/nm  jmMm  prmptrlf  tmd  «s*a*Ma*- 
mnu  nuuffJ  Of  jlofav' 

at 

A 

Moo.ooo 

X.  taiareat  on  cenaotidaled  t unda.  px  oflta  of  Issue, 

a.  Sua*  lotteries   ..   

4.  Frssaaw  of  soalk  etieee  and  «aJl  work*  

}  ~ 

S.OTS.OfM 

STB  ,000 
l.ata.Ooo 

*.  Fost-oBJce,  lakrrash  sarrlcs,  suts  railways, 

}  ~ 

BBaVBBO 

BBssose 

It.  flare*. 

n.m.ooo 
cssssce 

1,170,000 
l.BU.OOO 

seseo 

1  100.0*5 
1^700,030 

IBBBO.OM 

laAOO.ooo 

B.BM.BO0 

Maa.ooo 
t*O,0O» 

1  excise— 

Spirit >  and  malt  ..,...„  

Beetroot  sugar.......  _  „  ....... 

Salt   ....... 

Tobacco   ifliiiiiiwiiiiiiini 

Other  artsctes  of  eonaaaiptUai    „ 

a.  Sianpt  of  all  klnda  and  fees  H«...m.«.nn,w., 

Tefal.  

... 

47re»,eJ00 

In  the  absence  of  trustworthy  statistics  the  local  taxe*  have  lit 
been  taken  into  consideration  in  the  above  table.  These,  bowevc 
are  very  considerable  in  many  cities  in  Germany,  in  ronaoquci  i 
of  recent  expenditure  on  •chooluotuce,  eewsge-works.  Ax. 

A  companion  of  the  foregoing  tables  with  the  corresponding  at 
tUtics  ioi  the  United  Kingdom  (1874)  gives  the  following  reaul 
Tin  tuyments  on  account  of  the  national  debt  in  Great  Britai 
formed  42-2  per  cent  of  tho  total  expenditure  after  deducting  tl 
charges  of  collection  ;  in  Germany  only  18  14  per  cent  The  am 
and  navy  in  England  absorb  89  3  per  cent  of  the  expenditure  (. 
68  0  per  cent  after  deducting  the  charges  of  debt),  in  German v  86 
per  cent,  (or  437).  The  upraise*  of  the  national  debt  ixt  Englar 
ore  about  17*.  a  head,  in  Germany  about  5a.  The  expense*,  of  t) 
array  and  navy  in  England  are  about  16*.  a  bead,  kn  Germany  £ 
The  public  property  in  domain*  and  forests  is  greater  in  Germai 
than  in  any  other  state  of  Europe,  the  arc*,  of  the  stab:  forests  ben 
no  lee*  than  17,600  square  miles.  Many  of  the  smaller  (tote*  drfr 
more  than  one-half  of  their  expenditure  by  the  revenue  from  doxnai 
and  forests.  From  this  source  Germany  is  able  to  meet  nearly  or 
fifth  of  her  expenditure  (17  8  per  cent, )  whereas  in  England  on 
0-6  per  cent  is  thus  obtained  On  the  ether  hand,  the  expenses  i 
enrred  by  Germany  for  the  civil  list*  and  for  annuities  to  the  princ. 
families  are  very  considerable.  Germany  pay*  8 '6  per  cent,  of  t 
national  income  to  her  princes.  Great  Britain  only  1  '04  per  cci 
In  the  minor  state*  the  princely  households  absorb  10  to  12  per  cei 
of  the  expenditure,  the  proceeds  of  establishments  manag 
by  the  state  cover  17  6  per  cent  of  the  whole  expenditure 
Germany,  but  only  2  5  in  England.  The  proportion  of  din 
to  indirect  taxe*  is  in  England  aa  17  to  83,  in  Germany  a*  81 
69.  But  on  the  whole  the  English  are  taxed  twice  aa  heavily 
the  German*.  The  gross  revenue  in  England  was,  in  1874,  4S* 
head,  in  Germany  16  3a.;  of  these  sums  13  2a.  came,  in  Englar 
from  custom*  duties,  and  18  3s.  from  excise  on  spirits  and  m 
(spirt  from  the  customs  duties),  while  in  Germany  the  correspond i 
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paid  off  bv  them  -iter  the  war.  Id  1S73  the  total  amount  of  til 
debta  of  tits  German  states  we*  only  about  £171,000,000.  In  this 
aom  was  included  £9,500,000  of  currency.  Tb«  greater  port  of  this 
liability  haa  been  inonrred  for  piuductivo  puiipobes,  particularly  for 
the  con  it  ruction  of  railways,  The  railway  debt*  (which  are  not 
directly  charged  on  the  population)  were  in  1873  about  £»«, 500,000. 
Since  then  sonic  states  have  goat  on  reducing  their  debts  (till 
furllur ;  1'rujsia,  for  examp.e,  has  done  to  by  more  than 
£11,000,000.  Othera  again,  each  S3  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wnrtcn'i  ern, 
and  BaJeu  have  contracted  new  loans  for  constructing  railways,  or, 
aa  Saxony,  for  purchasing  them.    The  entire  debt  of  all  the  Ger- 


itates,  including  the  imperial  debt,  at  Slit  December  1877,  may 
he  eatimated  at  £22^,000,000,  of  which 


however, 

£14O,tX)0,OOO  ro ua lata  of  railway  debt.  The'avsr&gc  turn  per  hend 
will  accordingly  bo  £5,  whinas'in  Great  Britain  it  it  £23  to  £24- 
When  the  railway  debts  are  deducted  the  propcrtion  is  kis  than  £2 
a  head  in  ~ 


AaaCY  ASO  NAVY. 


By  the  constitution  of  16th  April  1871  erwy  German 
ialiable  to  service  (welirpflichtig),  tad  no  substitution  is 
allowed  ("art  57).  Every  German  capable  of  bearing 
arms  (wenrfahig)  haa  to  serve  in  the  standing  army  for 
never)  years— as  a  rule  from  the  end  of  the  twentieth  till 
the  commencement  of  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  las  age. 
Three  of  these  seven  years  be  most  spend  in  active  service, 
and  the  remainder  in  the  reserve;  after  cjuitting  the  latter 
he  forma  port  of  the  landwehr  for  five  years  more — the  fall 
of  military  service  thus  being  twelve  yuare.  The 
i  of  the  army  on  a  peace  tooting  ifriodensfuM)  was 
the  army  bill  of  1874  at  401,659  (or  say  1  per 
cant,  of  the  population  at  the  census  of  1671)  for  a  term  of 
seven  years  ending  the  31st  December  1 881.  The  number 
of  recruits  levied  annually  is  1 45,000  men.  All  young  men 
who  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  higher  echoed  training, 
however,  are  obliged  to  serve  only  for  one  year  in  the  active 
army,  and  these  are  not  included  in  the  effective  strength  of 
the  army  on  a  peace  footing.  Collaterally  with  the  army 
there  has  existed  since  1876  the  landsturm,  to  which  all  men 
liable  to  service  and  capable  of  beurmg  arms,  between  the 
ogee  of  sevontean  and  forty-two,  belong,  if  they  are  neither 
in  the  line,  the  reserve,  the  landwehr,  nor  the  marina  The 
landRtarm  is  only  called  to  arms  in  the  event  of  a  hostile 
of  the 


— i  the  whole  of  the  land 
force*  of  the  empire  form  a  united  army -in  war  and  peace 
onder  the  orders  of  the  emperor.  The  sovereigns  of  the 
chief  states  are  entitled  to  nominate  the  lower  grades  of 
officers,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  has  reserved  to  himself  the 
special  privilege  of  superintending  the  general  administration 
of  the  two  Bavarian  corps  d'armee  ;  but  all  appointments  are 
made  subject  to  the  emperor's  approval.  The  64lh  article 
of  the  constitution  enacts  that  all  German  troops  are  bound 
to  obey  unconditionally  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  and 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  accordingly.  The  emperor 
is  empowered  to  erect  fortresses  in  any  part  of  the 
empire, 

Oryanintfim  of  Os  Army.— The  imperial  army  conairta  of  18 
ormv  corps,  vis.,  the  Prussian  garde-da-corpa,  13  Prussian  corps 
(including  the  troops  of  the  minor  states  in  military  convention  with 
l'ru<aia— Noa.  1  to  11  being  Pnuaian,  while  Moa.  14  and  14  are 
the  Baden  sad  Alsace-I/>rmne  corps  respectively),  the  Saxon  corpa 
(No.  13),  the  Wurtemberg  corps  (No.  18),  and  the  -2  lisTannTi 
One  army  "inspection  comprises  from  J  to  4  corpa.  Generally 
1  army  corps  consists  of  2  division*,  each  of  which  includes  1  none 
and  2  foot  brigade*  As  a  rule  the  infantry  brigade  conaiata  of  2 
infantry  regiments  and  2  landwehr  regiments,  the  cavalry  brigade 
'—i  2  to  3  cavalry  regiments.  An  infantry  regiment  consists  of 
'  i  each  ;  a  cavalry  regiment  liua  0  Kpud 


a   OaiaalluUS  Ol  1   COinr>«Jlirn  rn'.n  ,  a  v^mim*tj  —  — ^  

roaa.  Tb«r»  are  man?  exceptions,  however,  to  tbrw  raise,  «-?.,  the 
garde  du-eorps  and  the  Saxon  corps  d'armeu  consist  ea'Ji  of  1 
rivalry  and  2  Infantry  divisions,  tho  11th  eoutain*  8  divisions,  fcc 
Some  divisions  also  are  stronger  than  others.  Altogether  the  Ger- 
man %xmy  numbers  40  divisions,  of  which  6  are  infantry,  8  Cavalry, 


and  31  both  combined.    There  are  in  sIT74  Infantry  and  88  cavaliy 
brigades,  and  148  infantry  sad  03  cavalry  regiments. 
Besides  the  troops  .above  named,  each  army  corps  generally 

includes  (a)  1  jiger  or  light  battalion  (the  Bavarian  anny  has,  hoe- 
ever,  10  of  there);  (»)  1  field  artillery  brigade ;  (r>  1  foot  artillery 
regiment ;  (d)  1  engineer  battalion ;  (e)  1  train  battalion.  The  gardt- 
du-corpa  has,  in  addition,  two  railway  battalions,  1  instruction  in- 
fantry battalion  (LehrbatniUon),  Ice.  The  several  field  artillery 
brigades  are  not  uniformly  constituted,  bat  in  12  of  the  18  snuy 
corps  the  brigade  consist!  of  2  artillery  regiments.  One  of  thrae 
with  8  batteries  is  attached  to  the  division,  while  the  other  remains 

""sLCtiniij"..^^"  u.ngen^PA^t'terler.lcL,  and"  tuou'nlrd  dill-La 
of  8  batteries.  Each  battery  has  as  *  rule  4  guns.  A  foot  artillery 
regiment  haa  2  battalions  of  4  companies  each.  There  are  in  afj 
34  field  artillery  regiments  with  801  batteries  and  1206  guns,  and 
13  foot  artillery  regiments.  In  war  time  aeveral  corps  ate  i  umbnird 
as  "  armies,"  the  entire  military  force  consisting  then  nf  the  field 
or  battle  army,  the  reserve  or  supplementary  troops  (EraaUlrnppen), 
and  the  garrison  troops  (lWs;\'.ruii|,Tftnippen). 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  strength  of  the  German  army  on 
a  peace  footing  nod  on  a  war  footing  respectively. 

There  aro  other  25,976  men  who  are  not  included  in  the  latter 
sum-totsl'bnt  whose  cost  is  defrayed  by  anny  grants.  They  include 
4653  physicians,  838  veterinary  surgeons,  1800  paymasters,  kc  Not 
dues  the  uble  take  account  ot  the  troops  of  the  field  reserve  and  of 
the  laadaturm.  regarding  the  organization  of  which  no  details  have 
been  published ;  the  former,  which  ia  drawn  from  the  landwehr,  is 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  It  is  calculated  that  Germany  may  put 
in  arms  at  any  given  time  two  millions  and  a  half  of  armed  men 
without  having  recourw  to  the  last  ri.'fc  rvoji.  The  mixiinuirj  arrvngth 
of  the  army  in" the  war  with  France  was  l,ilu,7e7  men  and  263,7&3 
hones. 

Strength  of  tSc  Imperial  Army. 
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Fortrtwt. — Since  the  Franco-German  war  the  fortr<  aa 
system  haa  been  entirely  remodelled.  A  number  of  old  and 
uselcsj  fortresses  have  been  diimantled  ;  several  new  Mica 
have  been  erected  along  the  aea-coast;  and  most  of  th.w 
flanking  the  land  frontiers  have  been  enlarged.  The 
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empire  is  divided  into  nine  fortress  districts,  each  includ- 
ing a  certain  number  of  fortified  places.  The  Baltic  coast 
fortresses  are  Memel,  Pillau,  Datitzic  (first-class  fortress), 
Colberg,  Swinemttnde,  Streisand,  Travemunde,  Kiel, 
Friedrichsort,  Sonderburg-Dilppel.  On  the  North  Sea 
are  Wilhelmshaven  and  the  fortresses  by  which  the  mouths 
of  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Ems  are  guarded.  The  eastern 
frontier  is  protected  by  the  first-class  fortresses  of  Konigs- 
berg,  Dantxic,  Thorn,  and  Posen ;  and  by  the  secondary 
ones  of  Marienburg  and  Dirschau  on  the  Vistula,  and  of 
Ologau  on  the  Oder,  which  are  especiaUy  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  railways.  For  the  southern  frontier  there 
exist  only  the  fortresses  of  Neisse,  Glatz,  and  Kdnigatein 
on  the  Elbe.  The  old  inland  fortresses  have  been  abol- 
ished, except  the  first-class  ones  of  Kuatrin,  Magdeburg, 
Spandau,  and  (for  railway  protection)  Torgau  on  the  Elbe. 
Ulm  and  Ingolstadt  on  the  Danube,  both  first-class 
fortresses,  are  also  maintained.  On  the  western  frontier 
Strasburg  and  Met*  have  been  fortified  by  a  wide  range  of 
enter  fortifications,  and  there  is  besides  an  outer  line  of 
Rtnaller  fortified  placei,  consisting  of  New  Breisach,  Tlitsch, 
Saarlouis,  and  Thionville.  A  Becond  line  runs  along  the 
Rhine,  where  there  are  large  fortresses  serving  as  encamp- 
ments at  Rastadt,  Mainz,  Ooblentz,and  Cologne,  and  smaller 
ones  for  the  protection  of  the  Rhine  bridges  at  Germers- 
heim,  Ehrenbreitatern  opposite  Coblentz,  Dusseldorf,  and 
Wesel.  The  empire  thus  possesses  16  fortified  places  of 
the  first  class  serving  as  camps,  and  27  other  fortresses.' 

JVavy.— The  German  navy  is  but  of  recent  origin.  In 
1843  the  German  people  urged  the  construction  of  a  fleet 
Money  was  collected,  and  a  few  men-of-war  were  fitted  out ; 
but  these  were  subsequently  sold,  the  German  bundestag 
(federal  council)  not  being  in  sympathy  with  the  aspirations 
of  the  nation.  Prussia,  however,  began  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  a  small  navy.  To  meet  the  difficulty  arising  from 
the  want  of  good  harbours  in  the  Baltic,  a  small  extent  of 
territory  near  Jahde  Bay  was  bought  from  Oldenburg  in 
1851,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  war-part  there,  Its 
construction  is  now  practically  completed,  although  at 
enormous  expense,  and  it  was  opened  for  ships  by  tho  em- 
peror in  June  1869  under  the  name  of  Wilhelmshaven. 
In  1864  Prussia,  by  annexing  Holstein,  obtained  possession 
of  the  excellent  port  of  Kiel,  which  has  since  been  strongly 
.  fortified.  From  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  North 
German  confederation  the  navy  has  belonged  to  the  common 
federal  interest.  Since  1st  October  1867  all  its  ships  have 
carried  the  same  flag, —black,  white,  red,  with  the  Prussian 
eagle  and  the  iron  cross. 

From  1848  to  1868  the  increase  of  the  navy  was  slow. 
In  .1851  it  consisted  of  51  ships  with  188  guns  (among 
which  there  were,  however,  36  small  gunboats  of  2  guns 
each),  and  with  1 180  bands  in  alL  In  1868  it  consisted  of 
89  vessels  of  563  guns,  among  which  number  there  were 
2  ironclads,  and  43  other  steamers.  Since  then  a  definite 
plan  for  the  development  of  the  navy  has  been  set  on  foot, 
and  great  activity  has  been  displayed  in  fitting  out  ships 
and  in  augmenting  the  personnel. 


Tli*  following  table  shows  the 
navy  budget  since  1868:  — 
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-Th«  personnel  of  tho  navy  consists  in  1878  of  965  officer*  and 
6268  men.  There  are  2  sailors  divisions  (Matrosendivisionen)  of 
79  officers  and  0029  stamen  and  boys,  a  *hip-l)0>-s  denattmeni 


(Aht)itilung)  of  400  hands,  2  dockyard  divisions  (Werftdiviiiontn) 
with  148  officers  and  1718  men,  and  1  battalion  of  marines  with 
1035  men.  The  sailors  and  marines  art  kvied  by  conscription  from 
among  the  seafaring  population,  which  is  on  this  account  exempt 
from  service  in  the  army.  The  total  tea-going  population  of  Cer- 
mapy  u)  estimated  at  80,000,  48,000  of  whom  serve  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  at  home,  and  about  6000  In  foreign  service.  Great 
inducements  to  enter  the  navy  are  held  oat  to  able  aonmeo.  The 
following  tabW  gives  the  etate  of  the  navy  in  August  1878 : — 
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In  the  official  census  it  has  been  usual  to  ietutn  'th 
religious  creed  of  the  inhabitants,  though  a  few  states,  eucl 
as  Prussia  and  Hamburg,  omitted  this  particular  in  187/i 
Official  estimates  indeed  have  been  made  of  the  religiou 
profession  of  the  people  in  these  states  for  1875  also,  bu 
only  the  census  of  1867  and  that  of  1871  can  be  accurate] 
compared.  The  number  of  persons  Btyling  themselves  c 
no  religion,  or  refusing  to  state  their  religion,  is  very  small 
The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the  three  last  env 
merationa :— 


t  
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Almost  two-thirds  of  the  population  belong  to  the  Eva 
gelical  Church,  and  rather  more  than  a  third  to  the  Chun 
of  .Rome.  The  disinters  are  very- inferior  in  nnmbei 
amounting  to  only  about  100,000  souls;  but  the  Jewish  el 
ment,  represented  by  half  a  million  (1  j  per  cent,),  is  mo 
considerable  than  in  any  other  state  of  West,  North, 
South  Europe.  The  following  table  gives  the  proportit 
of  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jewa  in  every  1000  inhal 
tarits: — 


Rat*  to  1000  Inhabitaata. 

Protestanta, 

Cat  hot  lei. 

Jew*. 

1867 
1871 
1875 

621 
623 
025 

363 
862 
860 

12-4 
12-6 
12-2 

The  Protestants  have  increased  in  number  by  0*4  p 
cent  of  the  population  since  1867.  This  increase,  howevt 
must  not  be '  attributed  to  couversions,  but  rather  to  tl 
greater  increase  of  population  in  the  Protestant  provinces 
Germany  as  compared  with  the  Catholic  ones;  though  at  tl 
same  timo  the  official  returns  of  Prussia  prove  that  convt 
sion  to  the  rival  communion  is  much  more  frequent  wi 
|  Catholics  than  with  Protestants.  Three  states  in  Oennai 
I  have  a  decidedly  predominant  Catholic  population, 'vl; 
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Alaace-Lorraioa,  Bavaria,  and  Baden ;  and  in  four  states  the 
Protestant  element  prevails,  bnt  with  23  to  33  per  cent 
of  Catholics,  via.,  Prussia,  Wiirtemberg,  Hesse,  and  Olden- 
burg. In  Saxony  and  eighteen  minor  a*tf*  the  Catholics 
number  only  from  J  to.  3-3  per  cent  of  the  population. 
Tho  following  table  gives  the  respective  numbers  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  according  to  the  census  of  1671 :— 
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From  the  above  figures  little  caa  be  inferred  as  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  two  confessions.  On  this 
point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  population  of  the 
larger  towns,  on  account  of  the  greater  mobility  of  the 
population  since  the  introduction  of  ■  railwsys  and  the 
abolition  of  restrictions  upon  free  settlement,  has  become 
more  mixed, — Berlin,  Leipsic,  Hamburg,  iic,  showing  pro- 
portionally more  Catholics,  and  Cologne,  Frankfort,  Munich, 
Ac,  more  Protestants  than  formerly.  Otherwise  the  geo- 
graphical limits  of  the  confessions  have  been  bat  little 
altered  since  the  Thirty  Teats'  War.  In  the  mixed  terri- 
tories those  places  which  formerly  belonged  to  Catholic 
princes  are  Catholic  still,  and  vice  verta.  Hence  a  religious 
map  of  Sonth  Germany  looks  like  an  historical  map  of 
the  17th  century.  The  number  of  localities  where  the 
two  confessions  exist  side  by  side  is  small.  Generally 
speaking,  South  Germany  is  predominantly  Catholic.  Some 
districts  along  the  Danube  (province,  of  Bavaria,  Upper 
Palatinate,  Swabia),  in  southern  Wiirtemberg  and  Baden, 
and  in  Alsace-Lorraine  are  entirely  so.  These  territories 
are  bordered  by  a  broad  stretch  of  country  on  the  north, 
where  Protestantism  has  maintained  its  hold  since  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  including  Baireuth  or  eastern  Upper 
Franconia,  Middle  Franconia,  the  northern  half  of  Wiirtem- 
berg and  Baden,  with  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate.  Hero  the 
average  proportion  of  Protestants  to  Catholics  is  two  to  one. 
The  basin  of  the  Main  is  again  Catholic  from  Bamberg  to 
Aschaffenburg  (western  Upper  Franconia  and  Lower 
Franconia).  Ia  Prussia  the  western  and  south-eastern 
provinces  ars  mostly  Catholic,  especially  the  Rhine  pro- 
vince, together  with  the  government  diatricts  of  MUnster 
and  Amsberg.  The  territories  of  the  former  principality 
of  Cloves  and  of  the  countahip  of  Mark  (comprising  very 
nearly  the  basin  of  the  Ruhr),  which  went  to  Branden- 
burg in  1609,  must,  however,  be  excepted  North  of 
Munator,  Catholicism  is  still  prevalent  in  the  territory  of 
the  former  bishopric  of  Osnabruck.  In  the  east,  East 
Prussia  (Ermland  excepted)  is  purely  Protestant  Catholi- 
cism was  predominant  a  hundred  years  ago  in  all  the  frontier 
provinces  acquired  by  Prussia  in  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  but  since  ihen  the  German  immigrant?  have 
widely  propagated  tho  Protestant  faith  in  these  districts. 
A  prevailingly  Catholic  population  ia  still  found  in  the 
district  of  Oppeln  (89  per  cent)  and  the  countahip  of 
Gists,  in  the  province  of  Poseo  (64  per  cent),  in  the  Polisb- 
speatiog"  circles"  of  West  Prussia,  and  in  Ermland  (East 
Prussia).  In  all  the  remaining  territory  the  Catholic  creed 
is  professed  only  in  the  Eichsfeld  on  the  southern  border 
Of  the  province  of  Hanover,  and  around  Hildeshelm. 


Protectant  Chvrth. — The  adherents  of  Protestantism  am 
divided  by  their  confessions  into  Reformed  and  Lutheran. 
To  unite  these  the  "  church  union "  has  been  introduced 
iu  several  Protestant  states,  as  for  example  in  Prussia  and 
Nassau  in  1817,  in  the  Palatinate  in  1818,  and  in  Baden  in 
1822.  Since  1817  the  distinction  has  accordingly 
ignored  in  Prussia,  and  Christians  are  there 
only  as  Evangelical  or  Catholic.  The  unio 
baa  not  remained  wholly  unopposed, — a  section  of  the  more 
rigid  Lutherans  who  separated  themselves  from  the  state 
church  being  now  known  as  Old  Lutherans.  In  18G6 
Prussia  annexed  Hanover  and  Schleswig-Holstein,  where 
the  Protestants  were  Lutherans,  and  Hewe,  where  the 
Reformed  Church  bad  the  preponderance.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  countries  opposed  the  introduction  of  the  union, 
but  could  not  prevent  their  being  subordinated  to  the 
Prussian  oberkirchenrath  (high  church-council),  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  church.  Subsequently  the  official  returns 
have  I 


(a)  Members  of  the  Evangelical  State  Church   16.636.M* 

United  13,266,620 

Lutherans   2,905,250 

Refr.rtno4   465,120 

(4)  Separatist  Lutherans  (Old  L.)   40, 530 

(e)  Separatial  Refonue.1  ..  35.0S0 


The  separatists  are  thus  not  numbered  among  dissenters. 
A  synodal  constitution  for  the  Evangelical  State  Church 
was  introduced  in  Prussia  in  1875.  The  oberkirchenrath 
retains  the  right  of  supreme  management  Tho  ecclesistical 
affairs  of  the  separate  provinces  are  directed  by  consistorial 
boards.  The  parishes  (p/arrtien)  sre  grouped  into  dioceses 
(tprmotC),  presided  over  by  superintendents,  who  are 
subordinate  to  the  superintendent-general  of  the  province. 
Prussia  has  sixteen  superintendents-general.  The  ecclesi- 
astical administration  is  similarly  regulated  in  tho  other 
countries  of  the  Protestant  creed.  Regarding  the  number 
of  churches  and  chapels  Germany  has  no  exact  statistics, 
but  in  1867  it  was  estimated >.  that  there  were  12,939 
places  of  worship  in  Prussia. 

Roman  Catholic  Chtrck. — There  are  six-  archbishoprics 
within  the  German  empire : — Brealau  (where  the  archbishop 
has  the  title  of  prince-bishop),  Gneaen-Posen,  Cologne,  Frei- 
burg (Baden),  Munich-Freiaing,  and  Bamberg.  The  eighteen 
bishoprics  are — Ermland  (see  at  Frauonburg,  East  Prussia), 
Kulm  (see  at  Pelplin,  West  Prussia),  Fulda,  Hildesheim, 
Osnabriick,  PaderboM,  MUnster,  Limbo  rg,  Treves,  Mets, 
Shrasburg,  Spires,  Wurxbnrg,  Ratisbon,  Passau,  Eichstadt, 
Augsburg,  Rottenburg  (Wiirtemberg).  An  apostolic  vicari- 
ate exists  in  Dresden.  In  recent  years  numerous  convents, 
especially  in  Prussia,  have  been  suppressed.  The  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is  interdicted  in  Germany. 

Old  Catholic*.— After  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  had 
been  proclaimed  as  a  dogma  by  the  Vatican  council  in  1871, 
several  communities  as  well  as  individuals  declared  their 
secession  from  the  Roman  Church.  They  are  called  Old 
Catholics,  and  they  havo  selected  a  bishop  who  has  beeu 
acknowledged  by  most 'of  the  states.  At  the  1st  of  January 
1877  the  denomination  had  121  congregations  with  56 
clergymen  and  16,557  adult  male  adherent?,  bo  that  wo 
may  fairly  estimate  tho  total  number  of  Old  Catholics  at  a 
little  more  than  50,000. 

The  number  of  Greek  Catholics  was  2G60  in  1871. 
Di*se*tm. — There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  state  returns 
of  the  several  denominations,  and  detailed  statements  are 
wanting  for  Wiirtemberg,  Alsace- Lorraine,  and  eight  of  the 
lesser  states.  In  the  sixteen  remaining  states  there  were  in 
1675  21,000  Mennooitea  (particularly  in  East  and  West 
Prussia  and  the  Palatinate),  10,451  Baptists,  3000  Irvine; 
ites,  4000  Herrnhuter  (Moravian  brethren),  and  1600 
of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Mennooiies  had 
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increased  from  14,000  in  1$71.  Besides  these  there  ncre 
about  6800  Germ  in  Catholics,  3600  Freethinkers,  and  more" 
than  twenty-five  sects  represented  by  from  100  to  500 
members. 

Jew*. — It  it  in"  the*  towns  that  the  Jewish  element  is 
chiefly  to  be  found.  They  belong  principally  to  the  mercan- 
tile clew,  and  are  to  a  very  large  extent  dealers  in  money. 
Within  the  hut  thirty  yean  their  wealth  has  grown  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  They  are  increasingly  numerous  in 
Hamburg,''  Berlin,  Frankfort,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  and 
Filrth.  -Though  still,  in  fact  at  least,  if  not  also  by  law, 
excluded  from  many  public  offices,  especially  from  com- 
mands in  tho  army,  they  nevertheless  are  very  powerful  in 
Germany,  the  press  being  for  the  most  part  in  their  hands. 
Some  towns  of  the  Marienwarder  and  Posen  districts  con- 
tain from  20  to  30  per  cent,  of  Jews.  By  far  the  greater 
number  are  found  amortfr  the  Slavs  in  the  east ;  in  the  west 
they  appear  chiefly  in  Heme,  Baden,  and  Alsace, 

Languages. 

The  German-speaking  nations  in  their  various  branches 
and  dialecU  aro  found  to  extend  in  a  compact  mass 
along  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  the  North  Sea,  from 
Memel  in  the  east  to  a  point  between  Gravel  in  en  and 
Calais  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  this  northern  line 
the  Germans  come  in  contact  with  the  Danes  who  inhabit 
the  northern  parte  of  Schleswig  within  the  limits  of  the 
German  empire.  A  line  from  opposite  Sonderburg  in  the 
isle  of  Alsen  to  Tondem  in  the  went  will  nearly  form  the 
boundary  betwoen  the  two  idioms.  The  German-French 
frontier  traverse*  Belgium  from  west  to  east,  touching  the 
towns  of  St  Omer,  Courtrai,  and  Maastricht.  Near  Eupen, 
south  of  Aii-LvChapelle,  it  turn*  southward,  and  near  Arlon 
south-east  aa  far  as  the  crest  of  tho  Vosges  mountains,  which 
it  follows  np  to  Belfort,  traversing  there  the  watershed  of 
the  Rhino  aud  the  Douba.  In  the  Swiss  territory  the 
iine  of  demarcation  passes  through  Biel,  Freiburg,  Saanen, 
Leak,  and  Monte  Rosa.  In  the  south  the  Germans  come 
into  contact  with  Itliasto-Koinans  and  Italians,  the  former 
inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Vorder-Rhein  and  the  Engadine, 
while  the  latter  hare  settled  on  tho  southern  elopes  of  the 
Alps,  and  are  continually  advancing  np  the  valley  of  the 
Adige.'  Carinthia  and  Styria  aro  inhabited  by  German 
people,  except  the  valley  of  the  Drave  towards  KJagenfurt 
•  Their  eastern  neighbours  t  here  are  first  the  Magyars, then  the 
northern  Slavs  and  the  Poles.  The  whole  eastern  frontier 
u  very  much  broken,  and  cannot  be  described  in  a  few 
words.  Besides  detached  German  colonies  in  Hungary,  the 
western  parts  of  that  country  are  held  by  Germans.  The 
river  March  is  the  frontier  north  of  tho  Danube  from  Pres- 
burg  as  far  as  Brilnn,  to  the  north  of  which  the  German 
regions  begin  near  Olmutx, — the  interior  of  Bohemia  and 
Moravia  being  occupied  by  Czechs  and  Moravians.  In 
the  Prussian  provinces  of  Silesia  and  Posen  the  eastern 
parts  are  mixed  territories,  the  German  language  progress- 
ing slowly  .imong  the  Poles.  In  Bromberg  and  Thorn, ' 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  German  is  prevalent  In 
We3t  Prussia  some  parts  of  the  interior,  and  in  .East 
Prussia  a  small  region  along  the  Russian  frontier,  are 
ocenpied  by  Poles  (kaasubiaus  in  West  Prussia,  Masurians 
in  East  Prussia).  The  German  tongue  is  also  fast  invad- 
ing lbs  Lithuanian  territory,  and  iu  a  short  time  no 
people  speaking  that  idiom  will  be  fonnd  to  the  left  of 
the  river  Memel.  The  total  number  of  German-speaking 
people,  within  the  boundaries  whoruin  they  constitute  the 
compact  mass  of  the  population,  may  be  estimated,  if  the 
Dutch  and  the  Flemings  be  included,  at  56  millions. 

The  geographical  limits  of  tho  German- language  thus  do 
not  qiite  coincide  with  tho  German  frontiers.    The  empire 


[language. 

contains  about  millions  of  persons  who  do  not  make 
use  of  German  in  everyday  life,  not  counting  the  290,000 
resident  foreigners.  The  non-German  languages  have  their 
representatives  only  in  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
No  census  since  1861  has  given  the  statistics  of  the  dif- 
ferent Iauguapes  spoken  in  the  firetflientioncd country;  and, 
in  regard  to  Alsace- Lorraine  also,  the  figures  are  baaed  upon 
estimates  only. '  The  following  table  gives  the  results  of 
semi-official  estimates  for  1875  :— 


Pencil*. 

Proportion  to  100» 

Penan*. 

Gtl  iikftt*  ■  

Polish..    

W.lOt'.OOO 

931 

2,600,000 

W  e-nciic  

140,000 

i  - 

SO,  000 

Lithuanian  

160,000 

Damah   

160,000 

• 

260,000 

• 

Total- -Natives  

290,000 

from  this  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Pole*  form  a  cotuiderable 
part  of  tha  population,— abort  Wl  percent  in  the  district  of 
Oppcln,  69  3  in  Vomi,  48  6  in  Broniberp,  87 "S  in  Marienwi-rder. 
Z7'S  hi  JJantxie,  21-9  in  Cumbinneo,  17  1  in  K«iif»berg,  nod  4'S 
in  Brealen.  The  Wends,  who  inhabit  Laantia,  are  drcieeaing  iu 
number, — in  the  Saxon  district  there  were  62,007  in  1871,  and 
in  1875  only  60,737.  The  Lithuanian*  are  likewise  diminishing 
on  the  eaati-rn  border  of  East  Prussia.  Czechs  are  fonnd  onlv  in 
Silesia  on  the  confines  of  Bohania.  Trie  French  aro  represented 
in  Lorraine  and  Upper  Alsace,  and  on  the  Belgian  frontier. 

Education. 

In  point  of  intellectual  culture  Germany  ranks  high. 
Much  is  done  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  both 
of  primary  ana  of  secondary  education  :  there  are  no  exact 
statistics,  however,  of  the  educational  establishment*,  or 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  in  connexion  with  them.  In 
regard  to  the  latter  the  sums  which  figure  in  the  Government 
budgets  -are  not  the  only  contributions  which  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  for  in  most  of  the  states  the  several  local  com- 
munities provido  from  their  own  resources  for  primary  in- 
struction and  for  many  of  the  higher  schools,  while  many 
of  the  superior  institutes  have  funds  of  their  own  not 
iocludod  in  the  budget.  School  instruction  is  obligatory 
on  tho  whole  people,  but  in  many  districts  there  is  still 
a  scarcity  of-  teachers  and  some  want  of  efficient  control. 
The  total  number  of  primary  schools  is  estimated  at  60,000, 
and  that  of  pupils  at  6,500,000,  or  150  pupils  to  every 
1000  inhabitants.  Some  provinces  exhibit  a  larger  pro- 
portion; in  Saxony,  Thurinpia,  Brunswick,  Rhineland;  and 
Westphalia  there  are  from  165  to  175  pupils  to  every  1000 
inhabitants.  In  Bavaria,  Poeen,  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Brandenburg,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  from  120 
to  130.  A  good  criterion  of  the  school  instruction  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  the  statistics  of  the  annual  levies  of  recruits.  Tho 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  recruits  during  tho 
years  1876-78  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write : — 


Knmberof  torled  R«ml:s 
able  lo  wiUe  and  read. 

Nnmbw  of  le-rl 
aMatowrl 

«1  Recrott.BB-1 
i«  as*  real 

In  German 
Language. 

In  other  Lan- 
dueee  only. 

Number. 

Ill^toJO.OOO 

1S75-7G 
lS7«-77 
1*77-78 

130,17« 
13o,9;i9 
184.189 

«>» 

6.292 

8,311 
2.»75 
2,476 

sis 

178 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  number  of  illiterate 
recruits  has  considerably  decreased  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  6gnres  given  compare  very  favourably  with 
those  of  other  European  countries.    In  1672  the  number 
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of  ihifceratas  4-6  per  cent  in  tbe  army,  and  2  3  in  the 
navy  the  corresponding  numbers  in  Franca  being  23  and 
14  per  cent  In  England  23  per  cent  of  the  marines 
could  neither  read  nor  write  in  1865,  4  percent  could  only 
real,  and  37  per  cent  could  write  but  imperfectly.  In 
Austria  only  28  per  cent  of  the  recruit*  could  write,  and  in 
Russia  scarcely  10  per  cent  had  any  school  education.  But 
the  provinces  of  Germany  differ  much  from  one  another  in 
this  respect  Education  it  very  inferior  in  the  eastern  Pol  ish 
districts.  During  the  three  years  from  1875—78  in  the 
districts  of  Poseo,  Bromberg,  and  Oppeln  there  were  in  all 
10*7,  9*24,  802  per  cent  of  illiterates  among  the  recruits, 
in  the  provinces  of  West  and  East  Prussia  8*77, 8*66,  7*80. 
After  these  the  rata  takes  a  long  leap  to  318,  317,  194 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  Palatinate.  In  1877-78  there 
was  no  considerable-  district  in  Germany  whieh  sent  so  many 
as  1  per  cent  of  illiterates.  The  most  satisfactory  state  of 
matters  is  to  be  found  in  Saxony,  Thnringia,  Baden,  and 
Wiirtemberg,  and  especially  in  the  last  two.  Wilrtembcrg 
^iad  only  one  recruit  among  6000  that  woe  unable  to  read. 

The  census  in  Prussia  in  1871  proves  primary  school 
instruction  to  be  mnch  better  among  tho  Protestants  than 
among  the  Catholics,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
table 


and  under. 


Ualaa. 

Famiin. 

PWBCBtl 

IBS 

Stale*. 

of  «■»> 

r.,)l.;l»1 

Fen,. 

Talal. 

390,117 

693,400 

4D 

8-3 

67 

404,766 

686,536 

11-8 

16  4 

13-J 

7,976 

4-9 

9-4 

7U 

9*5 

2,846 

87 

9  4 

6-9  . 

863,843 

l,3Stt,434 

7'1 

111 

Unremitting  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  primary  schools  (mlLttchuUn),  although  many  of  the 
eastern  districts  are  still  destitute  of  these  in  the  rural 
localities.  Not  long  ago  the  position  of  teachers  of  primary 
schoola  was  very  unsatisfactory;  and  the  supply  of  ouuters 
was  unequal  to  the  demand.  In  recentycara  much  has  been 
done  in  all  the  state)  to  effect  a  reform  on  thisstato  of  matters. 
In  1875  there  were  170  seminaries  in  Germany  for  the 
training  of  schoolmasters.  But  this  number  is  insufficient, 
for  it  may  be  estimated  that  5000  to  6000  new  appointments 
are  required  annually,  if  one  master  ia  not  to  have  charge  of 
more  than  60  children.  Saxony  has  tho  greatest  number 
of  institutions  of  this  kind  (15).  Within  the  last  few 
years  many  municipalities  hnve  begun  to  found  schools 
of  a  somewhat  higher  rank  for  the  lower  classes  of  the 
town  population,  called  middle  schools: 

There  are  four  different  kinds  of  schools  for  tbe  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  gymnasia  supply  preparatory 
training  for  the  u Diversities,  the  foremost  place  in  tho  course 
of  instruction  being  assigned  to  the  classical  languages; 
but  French,  English,  and  mathematics  are  also  taught, 
and  some  attention  is  given  to  natural  science,  history,  and 
geography.  Their  constitution  dates  back  to  very  remote 
times,  and  bat  few  and  slight  alterations  have  been  made 
in  their  schemes  of  study  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
tury.  Officials,  judges,  clergymen,  teachers,  and  physi- 
is  for  the  most  part  receive  their  early  education  at  the 
gymnasia.  Ia  1878  there  were  360  gymnasia  in  Germany, 
or  1  for  every  600  square  miles  and  every  117,000  in. 
haMtanta.  Central  Germany  has  the  largest  proportion, 
1  for  every  75,000  inhabitants.  To  these  must  be  added 
the  progymmisia,  about  90  in  number.  The  same  studies 
are  prosecuted  in  these,  but  the  highest  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium are  wanting  Of  more  recent  growth  is  the  system 
of  rtaUckulen,  where  Latin  is  the  only  ancient  language 


taught,  the  other  branches  being  modern  languages,  espe- 
cially French  and  English,  mathematics  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, geography,  and  modern  history.  These  schools 
have  long  enjoyed  great  popularity.  They  are  classified 
as  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  order.  In  the  former  a 
pupil  remaina  generally  for  nine  or  ten  years,  as  in  the 
gymnasia ;  and  those  who  pass  the  highest  examination  arc 
allowed  to  enter  the  universities,  bnt  only  to  study  tho 
modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural  sciences.  In 
1878  there  were  129  realschulen  of  the  first  order,  mainly 
io  Saxony,  Rhinelend,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.  The  rcal- 
schulen  of  the  second  order  prepare  pupils  for  those  pro- 
fessions which  do  not  require  a  university  coarse.  On  the 
average  a  pupil  leaves  schoal  ia  the  seventeenth  year  of 
his  age.  Besides  these  institutions,  which  are  increasing 
every  year,  there  is  a  oonaiderablo  number  of  technical 
schools  (gewerbeschulea).  Their  purpose  is  purely  in- 
dustrial ;  drawing,  mechanics,  mathematics,  physics,  and 
chemistry  are  among  the  subjects  of  instruction,  languages 
being  excluded  There  are,  moreover,  schools  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  agriculture  in  different  towns.  The 
military  law  relating  to  the  one  year's  volunteers  has  had 
au  important  influence  on  the  attendance  at  all  these  institu- 
tions. In  1879  there  were  878  schools  with  the  privilege 
of  furnishing  pass  certificates  to  such  volunteers;  of  these 
360  were  gymua&ia,  129  were  realschulen,  and  about  40 
were  private  schools.  Exact  and  uniform  statistics  of  tho 
higher  schools  do  not  as  yet  exist  Many  of  the  last-men- 
tioned institutions  are  maintained  partly  or  entirely  at  the 
expense  of  the  municipalities,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
are  denomi  national,  Protestant  ones  prevailing  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  number  of  Prussian  schools  ia  1875 
maintained  severally  by  the  Government,  by  the 
palities,  and  by  other  funds :— 


Kurc.Vr  of  Mlrt-T 

Gomtum.  *. 

Mmlctptlliiua 

PittaM  i'uad*. 

ProtrtftfcTJt  |  

100  1 

19* 

16 

Mt i fid  ............ 

18 

88 

C ill holl»}  ... 

43 

y 

S 

a 

Total 

161 

268 

Uuivertitiet  and  Higher  Technical  School*. — Germany 
its  large  number  of  universities,  and  ita  widely  diffuned 
higher  education  to  its  former  subdivision  into  many  separ- 
ate states.  Only  a  few  of  the  universities  date  their  existence 
•from  the  present  eentury ;  the  majority  of  them  are  very 
much  older.  Each  of  the  larger  province*,  except  Posen, 
bas  at  least  one  university,  tbe  entire  number  at  present 
being  21.  All  have  four  faculties  except  MUnster,  which 
has  no  families  of  law  and  medicine.  As  regards  theo- 
logy, Bonn,  Brealau,  and  Tubingen  have  both  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  faculty;  Freiburg,  Munich,  Munster,  and 
Wursburg  are  exclusively  Cat  hoi  io  ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
Protestant  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  21 
universities,  the  dates  of  their  respective  foundations,  the 
number  of  their  professors  and  other  teachers,  and  of  the 
students  attending  their  lectures  during  the  summer  session 
1878,  arranged  according  to  tbe  numbers  in  attendance : — 1 

'  Tie  teaching  staff  was  classified  as  follows :  ordiDary  profoaaora 
967.  extmoniltiary  profcuon  408,  honorary  professors  41,  prtTsta 
tcachan  ( print-dooectau )  438,  language  aaj  exun-iwi  muura  39.  Tha 
follnwtag  labia  giTes  the  number  of  tbe  studaots  hi  the  dutrrcot 
faculttaa  for  1878  :— 

1.  81i»4«t»of  Prttouant  ttiMilin   l.Tjs 

I.        „        Raoia  Catholic  thMlaay  -    aa» 

X        „        la«,  puUtaci,  aad  foreury   ,_,   .  fi.lM 

4.        M        DV"!1c]ti«.  iorirrry.  and  pharmacy   I,TYT 

a        m             Maphf.  philology,  hlatorj,  fecfrapliT,  mattmaatlca, 
and  natural  mfDoa  
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1.  Berlin,  Prussia..::?.":.-..... 

2.  Leipsic,  Saxony  , 

3.  Munich,  Bavaria.......  , 

4.  Breslau,  Pruaaia  (1702) 

5.  Tubingen,  Wurtemberg..., 

6.  Bonn,  Prussia  

7.  Gottingen,  Prussia  

8.  WUrzburg,  Bavaria  

9.  Halle,  Prussia  

10.  Heidelberg,  Baden  

11.  Strasburg,  Alsace- Lorraine 

12.  Konigaberg,  Pruaaia  

13.  Jena,  Thuringian  state*.... 

14.  Grtifswald,  Pruaaia  

15.  Marburg,  Prussia  

18.  Freiburg,  Baden   

17.  Erlangeo,  Bavaria   

18.  Giessen,  Hesse  

19.  MUnster,  Pruaaia  

20.  Kiel,  Pruaaia 

21.  - 


Total. 


Date,  of 
Uon. 

Nenoer  of 

L 

MllBDtr  of 
1  SMIiltlirv 

1810 

215 

l,OJ  1 

1409 

160 

o 

1828 

136 

i  ,07" 

-  1811 

106 

I  ,  —  O'J 

1477 

88 

1  1  1  1 

1818 

100 

1  n7K 

1737 

120 

1  009 

•  1 402 

r 

84 

960 

'  1697 

107 

>  -  ■ 

1386 

110 

ftflft 

1872 

90 

y  oo 

1544 

89 

W4  l 

1558 

78 

Of  V 

1458 

61 

VU  W 

1627 

71 

458 

1457 

67 

454 

1743 

64 

415 

1607 

mm 

66 

347 

1780 

30 

332 

1685 

69 

264 

1419 

41 

157 

1,913 

20,826 

A  nnmberof  technical  high  schools  rank  along  with  the 
universities ;  they  all  took  their  rise  in  the  course  of  the 
present  century,  and  usually  bear  the  name  of  Polytechni- 
cam.  To  the  number  of  these  belong  the  academies  of 
industry  (founded  1821)  and  of  architecture  (1798)  in 
Berlin,  and  the  polytechnics  at  Hanover,  Brunswick,  Air- 
la-Chapello,  Darmstadt,  Carlsruhe,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and 
Dresden, 

Among  the  remaining  higher  technical  schools  may  be 
mentioned  the  mining  academics  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony, 
of  Berlin,  and  of  Clausthal  in  the  Hans,  and  the  academies 
of  forestry  at  Neuatadt-EberswaMe,  Mflnden  on  the  Wcser, 
Tharand  near  Dresden,  and  Fwisoheim  near  Stuttgart,  and 
at  Brunswick,  Eisenach,  Glaaaen;  and  Carlsruhe.  Schools  of 
agriculture  hare  also  bean  attached  to  several  universities, 
the  most  important  **nng  at  Berlin',  Halle,  Gottingen, 
Konigaberg,  Jena*  Pop:  I  rf  near  -B^nn,  .Munich,  and 
Leipsic 

Librarian. — Mental  culture  and  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  are  extensively  promoted  by  means  of  numerous 
public  libraries  established  in  the  capitals,  the  university 
towns,  and  other  places.  The  moat  celebrated  publio 
libraries  are  those  of  Berlin  (800,000  volumes),  Munich 
(800,000  volumes  and  22,000  manuscripto),  Gottingen, 
Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Hamburg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Breslau,  Gotha,  and  Wolfenbiittei. 

SoeieiU*.  — There  are  also  numerous  societies  and  unions, 
some  being  of  an  exclusively  scientific  character,  and  othors 
being  designed  for  the  popular  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  academies  of  science  in  Berlin,  Munich,  Gottingen,  and 
Leipsic  are  Government  institutions.  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  scientific  collections  of  all  kinds  in  almost  all 
places  of  any  importance,  either  at  the  public  expense  or 
through  private  munificence. 

Ob$ervatoritt.—  These  have  iu  recent  years  been  consider- 
ably augmented.  There  are  22  observatories  in  the  empire, 
vis.,  at  Altona,  Berlin,  Bonn,  Bothkamp  in  Schleswig, 
Breslan,  Dantzic,  Diisseldorf,  Gotha,  Gflttingen,  Hamburg, 
Kiel,  Konigaberg,  Leipsic,  Liibeck,  Mannheim,  Marburg, 
Munich,  Potsdam,  Schwerin,  Spires,  Strasburg,  and  Wil- 
helmahnven. 

^ook  Trade. — This  branch  of  industry,  from  the  important 
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petition  it  has  gradually  acquired  aince  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  is  to  be  regarded  as  at  once  a  cause  and  a 
reault  of  the 


ital  culture  of  Germany, 
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publishers.  The  following  table  will  show  the  recent  pro. 
greis  of  German  literary  production,  and  its  proportion  to 
that  of  other  European  states : — 


Koxnber  of  To 

bUshed  Worts. 

Umnny. 

France. 

Gt.  Britain. 

IUrjr. 

1SCS 
1870 
1872 
1877 
1878 

10,563 
10,058 
11,127 
13,925 
13,912 

11,267 
8,831 
10,559 

I 

4,439 

6,082 
4,812 

4,084 
4,318 
6,429 

—While  in  Eugland  a  fow  important  i 

circulation,  the  newspapers  of 
amorous,  bnt  individually  com- 
a  far  more  limited  sale.  Leaving  out  of  account 
insignificant  local  papers,  Germany  in  1878  possessed  600 
newspapers  published  daily,  or  two  to  three  times  a 
week ;  of  these  only  90  were  published  in  South  Germany. 
Berlin  alone  produces  44  newspapers.  Most  readers  re- 
ceive their  newspapers  through  the  post-office  or  at  their 
clubs,  which  may  help  to  explain  the  smaller  number  of 
copies  sold.  Only  50  of  the  600  daily  newspapers  print 
more  than  10,000  copies,  and  only  20  more  than  20,000. 

Fine  Art*. — There  are  many  academies  >  which  have  for 
their  object  the  promotion  of  a  taste  for  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music,  and  the  improvement  of  the  tech- 
nique of  art  The  largest  academy  is  now  that  of  Berlin. 
The  three  schools  of  painting  (matertvhtUen)  are  repre- 
sented by  the  academies  of  Berlin,  Munich,  and  Dusseldorf. 
Other  academies  for  painting  are  to  be  found  in  Dresden, 
Carlsruhe,  Weimar,  and  Konigsberg.  The  chief  musical 
academy  is  at  Leipsic.  Numerous  museums  of  art  and  col- 
lections of  pictures  exist  in  the  country,  but  there  is  no 
concentration,  of  these  as  in  London  or  Paris.'  Although 
the  collections  in  Berlin  have  of  late  years  been  considerably 
enriched,  they  do  Dot  equal  in  (jteir  number  of  celebrated 
originals  the  galleries  of  Dresden,  Munich,  and  CaaaeL  Ad 
archaeological  institute  is  maintained  by  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment at  Borne  and  at  Athens,  and  recently  Germany  has 
done  much  for  the  advancement  of  archaeology  by  the  part 
she  has  taken,  in.  the  excavations  at  Olympio. 

Bibliography. 

Maps. — The  topographical  maps  of  Prussia  and  of  some  North 
German  states  (acale  1:100,000)  are  not  yet  quite  completed.  The 
South  German  states  bars  for  the  greater  part  uniabed  their  topo- 
graphical reaps,  scale  1:50,000.  Other  good  special  maps,  though 
not  quite  completed,  are— tho  maps  of  Central  Europe  by  Beyman» 
(1:200,000)  and  by  Liebenow  (1:300,000),  and  of  Germany  by 
Stieler  (1 : 750,000)  and  by  Ravenstein  (1 : 600,000). 

Physical  Urography. — There  is  still  wanting  a  sufficiently  detailed 
work  on  the  physical  geography  of  Germany  as  a  whole,  although 
there  are  some  excellent  descriptions  of  the  separate  province*. 
For  general  information  we  may  mention— Cotta,  Dtutschla7icrm 
Boden,  2  vols.,  1858;  Daniel,  Dtutschland,  1878;  Kutzen,  Da* 
deuttche  Land;  Von  Kloden,  Oeogrmpkischet  Haxdbuck,  vol.  ii., 
1875;  Neumann,  Das  dcutsck*  ReicK,  2  Tola,  1874  :  Paschal  sou/ 
Andres,  Alias  der  deutschen  lickha,  2  parts,  1876-78. 

Staiistic*. — Since  the  year  1871  there  has  been  established  Id 
Berlin  an  imperial  office  for  statistics  which  doe*  excellent  work. 
Most  of  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  article  have  been  derived  from 
these  official  returns.  From  1871  to  1678  the  same  office  has  pub- 
lished SO  volumes  in  4to,  under  the  title  of  Statistik  da  deutschen 
Seiches  und  XlonatshrJU  der  Statistik  des  deutschen  Seiches.  But 
the  returns  do  not  give  statistics  under  all  the  heads  in  which  the 
separate  states  collect  them.  Much  valuable  geographical,  statist 
tical,  snd  topographical  information  is  given  In  Neumann's  Das 
deulsehe  Reich,  The  moat  recent  summaries  are  to  be  found  year 
by  year  in  the  Almanach  de  Oolha, 

topography.—  Rudolph's  Vollstandiges  Ortslexieon  von  DeuttcA- 
land,  2  vols.  1870,  is  exact  and  very  ample.  The  separate  states 
hare  published  lists  of  all  places  (towns,  villages,  hamlets,  farm*), 
according  to  the  census  of  1871.  Das  Seichs-Postgebul,  issued  by  lh» 
General  Post-Office,  1878,  containing  about  7000  places,  exclusive) 
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PART  II.-HISTORY  OK  GERMANY. 


Authentic  history  carries  ut  no  farther  back  toward 
the  origin  of  the  German*  than  to  a  period  but  a  short 
time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
true  Herodotus,  in  the  Fifth  century  b.c„  mentions  a 
tribe  of  Persian  Germanii.  but  the  traveled  Greek 
merely  refer*  to  them  as  an  aggregation  of  barbarians 
and  leave*  them.  The  terrible  hordes  of  Cimbri  and 
Teu  tones  who,  toward  the  close  of  the  second  century 
b.c,  burst  out  of  their  northern  forest*  and  precipi- 
tated themselves  upon  Roman  territory,  left  behind 
them  no  other  record  than  the  ravaged  fields  of  Italy 
and  Gaul,  and  the  decaying  heaps  of  their  own  slain  in 
the  vast  slaughters  of  Aqux.  Sextise  and  Vercellte. 

Until  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar  — a  marvelously 
acute  observer  in  the  interest  of  his  own  ambition  — 
Germany  to  the  then  civilized  European  world  re- 
mained a  terra-incognita  and  the  fierce  blue-eyed 
German*  a  dreaded  but  unstoried  race. 

Modern  linguistic  research,  however,  hat  in  some 
slight  degree  drawn  aside  the  curtain  of  obscurity  and 
revealed  a  few  detail*  of  their  primitive  life  at  a  time 
far  antedating  all  purely  historical  statement.  By  the 
philologers  and  ethnologist*  of  the  present  day  the  Ger- 
mans are  classed  with  that  branch  of  the  Aryan  stock 
designated  Tavama,  or  "  Young  Ones."  They  are  thus 
distinguished  from  their  kinsmen  who,  retaining  the 
title  Aryan,  subsequently  conquered  India. 

Perhaps  not  less  than  three  thousand  years  B.C.  the 
Aryan  or  Indo-European  division  of  the  human  family 
■were  concentrated  not  far  from  the  district  in  Central 
Asia  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  white  race  point  as 
the  source  from  whence  issued  its  various  tribes.  The 
J'nvana,  by  whom  Europe  was  subsequently  peopled, 
occupied  the  western  part  of  Bactria.  To  the  south- 
west were  the  Pelasgic  tribes,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  whose  advanced  guard,  the  Celts, 
are  supposed  to  have  first  moved  westward,  taking  the 
route  south  of  the  Caspian  and  thence  through  the  de- 
files of  the  Caucasus  into  Europe. 

The  tribes  from  whom  are  descended  the  Germans 
inhabited  the  country  south  of  the  Oxus.  At  an  early 
period  these  two  great  races  crossed  the  Oxus  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  plains  of  Scythla  to  the 
north.  Here  they  probably  remained  for  many  cen- 
turies before  receiving  the  impulse  which  carried  them 
into  Europe. 

In  this  remote  age  their  life  was  chiefly  pastoral, 
although  they  had  some  knowledge  of  agriculture. 
They  ponded  horses,  oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  goat*,  dog*, 
and  other  domestic  animal*.  Oxen  and  horse*  were 
placed  in  the  yoke,  and  were  also  harnessed  to  wheeled 
vehicles,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  nomads 
were  acquainted  with'  the  art  of  riding  on  the  backs  of 
horse*.  Gold,  silver  and  bronse  were  known  to  them, 
but  the  race  had  not  yet  become  iron-workers,  and 
their  knowledge  of  working  the  precious  metals  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  the  manufacture  of  rude  jewelry 
in  the  form  of  necklace*  and  rings.  Their  weapons 
were  lance*,  javelin*  and  arrows,  and  for  defense  the 
buckler  or  shield  was  generally  in  nse.  Of  the  sword 
they  seem  to  have  oecn  ignorant.  Unlike  the  Scythians, 
who  lived  in  wagons,  and  both  the  ancient  and  modern 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  with  whom  the  tent  has  always  been 
a  favorite  abode,  they  knew  how  to  build  fixed  habita- 
tions, which  enclosed  the  family  hearth  and  were  pro- 
vided with  doors  and  roofs.  Their  food  consisted 
mainly  of  grain  ground  into  flour  and  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  they  employed  salt  as  a  condiment.  They 
had  also  learned  to  construct  small  vessels  for  service 
on  the  water.  These  boats  were  propelled  by  paddles 
or  oars,  for  they  had  not  yet  reached  a  knowledge  of 
the  use  of  mast*  and  sails.  The  periodical  revolutions 
V-ltw 


of  the  moon  furnished  them  with  an  imperfect  standard* 
of  time  measurement,  ami  they  were  acquainted  with 
the  decimal  scheme  of  numeration. 

The  basis  of  all  social  organization  was  the  family. 
Marriage  was  a  consecration  and  was  preceded  by  be- 
trothal. After  the  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  by 
the  joining  of  hands  and  the  pronouncing  of  a  certain 
formula,  the  father  of  the  bride  presented  a  cow  to  hi* 
son-in-law,  and  the  wife  was  conducted  to  the  abode  of 
her  hutliand,  where  the  was  received  with  a  present  of 
fire  and  water.  In  her  new  home,  while  subject  to  the 
authority  of  her  husband,  which  was  supreme,  she  was 
treated  with  affection  and  respect.  The  birth  of  a 
male  child  was  welcomed  a*  the  coming  of  one  who 
gives  joy,  and  the  tenderness  lavished  on  the  son  was 
extended  to  the  daughter. 

NnturaJIv  the  union  of  families  descended  from  the 
tame  cock  produced  the  tribe,  at  whose  head  was 
the  patriarch,  or  chief.  From  collision  with  hos- 
tile aliens  and  strife  among  themselves  the  art  of  war 
sprang  up,  and  the  foreign  prisoner  became  a  slave.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Lit),  or  frecdmen,  who  appear  in 
the  political  organization  of  the  Germanic  race  in 
Europe  in  later  days,  were  the  descendants  of  prison- 
er* of  their  own  race  taken  in  the  wars  among  them- 
selves. The  head  of  the  tribe  administered  justice, 
but  in  doubtful  case*  the  decision  was  referred  to  the 
judgment  of  God.  Thi*  was  the  origin  of  the  ordeal, 
which  was  in  use  among  the  German*  down  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  middle  ages.  There  were  two  form*  of 
the  ordeal  by  fire.  In  one  the  accused  was  made  to 
pass  through  a  trench  filled  with  live  coals,  and  if  not1 
burned  he  was  declared  innocent  In  the  other,  he  was 
compelled  to  carry  a  redhot  lance-head  or  ball  of 
metal  a  certain  distance,  and  without  injury  to  himself,' 
or  suffer  the  penalty  of  guilt.  In  the  judgment  by) 
water,  a  ring  was  thrown  into  boiling  water  and  the 
accused  was  required  to  take  it  out  without  being 
scalded;  or  he  was  thrown  Into  a  pond  of  cold  water, 
and  if  he  floated  without  effort  he  was  decided  to  be 
guilty.  Both  forms  of  the  ordeal  by  water  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  Germans  in  the  time  of  the  Merovingian! 
kings. 

The  primitive  religion  of  the  Germans,  a*  well  at 
that  of  the  other  Indo-European  peoples,  was  founded 
on  a  belief  that  everything  proceeded  from  one  God. 
By  contact  with  other  race*  this  purity  of  religiout 
faith  wat  tainted  with  the  polytheism  which  appear*  in 
their  mythology  on  their  introduction  lo  the  Roman' 
power.  It  i*  probable  also  that  they  were  led  to  per-, 
tonify  the  forces  of  nature  as  presented  in  the  *un,  the 
moon,  the  windt,  the  cloudr.  lightning,  thunder  and 
rain,  the  unexplanable  growth  of  vegetation,  the  ap- 
parent conflict  between  day  and  night,  and  other 
natural  phenomena*  And  as  they  saw  these  force* 
seemingly  engaged  in  strife,  they  easily  fell  into  a  be- 
lief in  the  existence  of  the  two  principles  of  good  and 
evil  forever  warring  the  one  with  the  other. 

Variout  external  forms  of  worship  existed,  chief 
among  which  was  sacrifice.  On  ordinary  occasions 
the  oblation  offered  consisted  of  pastoral  products,  such 
at  curdled  milk  or  butter,  with  grains  of  barley,  and 
when  in  solemn  ceremonies  blood  was  required,  vic- 
tims were  taken  from  the  flocks,  but  the  highest  offering 
wat  that  of  the  horse,  the  noblest  of  all  the  domestic 
animals.  It  does  not  appear  that  in  this  early  age. 
human  beings  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  Imperfect  presentation  made  by; 
modern  research  of  the  condition  of  the  Germanic 
and  kindred  tribes  prior  to  their  final  dispersion* 
Through  what  lapses  of  time  they  remained  on  the 
Asiatic  tide  of  the  Ural,  whether  they  migrated  to  the 
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west  In  a  body,  or  as  to  what  cause  impelled  them  to 
forsake  their  cradle-land,  neither  histor  y  nor  tradition 
furnishes  a  clew.  Possiblv  their  own  inc  rease,  which 
necessitated  the  occupation  of  a  greater  area  for  the 
sustenance  of  their  Hocks  and  herds,  the  pressure  of 
the  Turanian  populations  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
restless,  migratory  spirit  which  in  historic  timet  has 
characterised  the  race,  excrcloed  a  potent  influence  in 
this  regard.  Certain  it  is  that  with  the  exception  of 
Use  notice  of  the  Oermamii  bv  Herodotus  and  a  refer- 
ence by  Pvtbeasof  Massilia  (iMarseille*)  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  live  Teutoncs  and  Guthons  on 
the  Baltic,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  their  parage 
icrots  the  continent  of  Europe.  An  attempt  ban  been 
nade  to  identify  with  the  Germanic  people*  the 
European  Scythians  inhabiting  the  territory  north  of 
he  Black  Sea,  among  whom  Darius  H  vstaspe*  made  a 
:ampaign  in  508-506  b.  c„  but  the  testimony  is  in- 
wfBcient  to  furnish  a  safe  foundation  for  anything 
stronger  than  conjecture. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geographical  distribution  and 
Sib!-"*"  tfie  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Germanic 
Surope.  tribes  when  they  first  appeared  on  the  European  stage 
is  derived  mainly  from  the  statements  of  Julias  Caesar. 
Pliny,  Dlodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  Tacitus  and 
other  Roman  writers  of  lesser  note.  The  Germans  in 
their  then  state  of  barbarism  had  no  literature,  and. 
beyond  their  traditions,  which  were  communicated 
orally  by  father  to  son,  there  could  be  no  record  except 
-that  of  the  more  civilized  nations  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact. 

Ethnologists  are  agreed  that  the  Scandinavians  and 
the  Germans  are  closely  related,  und  that  at  the  time  of 
their  migration  from  Asia  into  Europe  they  formed  one 
people,  but  when  the  separation  occurred  and  what 
caused  h  are  points  which  hare  thus  far  eluded  modern 
investigation 

As  to  the  name  German,  various  account*  are  given. 
Csosar  calls  them  Gtrmamtn,  a  valiant  or  warlike  peo- 
ple, probably  from  gtf,  a  spear  or  lance.  According  to 
other,  authorities  the  aboriginal  name  by  which  they 
iesignatcd  themselves  was  Dtuttck,  from  the  word 
Ditt  fin  the  Gothic,  Tbiudn),  whicb  means  Nation. 
This  title,  however,  is  found  in  very  few  records  before 
:he  ninth  century  a.  ».  By  other  writers  the  name  is 
•aid  to  signify  neighbors,  or  sboutrrs. 

The  earliest  account  we  have  of  the  location  of  the 
/ace  in  Germany  is  that  of  Pliny,  who  places  the 
Windilli  (Vandals,  and  probably  including  the  Goths) 
about  the  estuary  of  the  V  istula.  To  the  westward,  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  waa  the  country  of  the 
Jngavonian:  The  Ittavomiatu  had  their  seat  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Rhine,  extending  to  the  Maine, 
and  in  the  middle  of  Germany  were  the  Her  mien  iant. 
In  the  districts  of  the  lower  Danube,  as  far  as  Dacia, 
Pliny  locates  the  Peuciuiant  and  Baslai 
receiving  his  information  mnhily^roiT 

bordered  on  the  northern  sea  coast;  the  Hcrmiones, 
who  inhabited  the  midland  country,  and  tlx 
who  were  spread  along  the  Rhine  and  its 


people,  by  their  own  account, 
from  the  god  Tuiaco,  who  was  born  of  the  Earth  and 
Man,  or  Mannus,  his  son  (compare  Mannus  with  the 
Chaldean  Mnuts  of  Berosus  and  the  Egyptian  Meuts 
pf  Manetlio.) 

Of  the  Saxon  tribes,  the  Sigambri  inhabited  the 
:ountry  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Sieg  and  farther  in- 
ard  toward  the  mountains  of  Westphalia.  They  were 
,.mong  the  first  who  felt  the  power  of  the  Romans  and 
were  scattered.  Those  of  them  who  remained  1  round 
Ihcir  original  home  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Salinn  Franks  who  were  the  leaders  in 
the  Prankish  confederation.  The  I'siftti  and  the 
T'  vr/rrt  occupied  in  Ca*~ar'«  time  the  district  between 
the  Maine,  the  Rhine  and  the  Latin.  T!  ' :  Cmcttri,  a 
powerful  tribe,  dwelt  in  the  country  north  c.  the  Llope, 
and  probably  occupied  part  of  the  Urrtary      .  of 


e  D«lgibini,  who  ap* 
the  confederation  of  the 


The  extent  of  tbe 
were  a  noted  tribe. 

it 


that  river.  Possibly  they  derived  their  name  from  the 
marshes  (bruchdh)  included  within  their  territorial 
limits.  It  appears  that  the  Afarsi  were  a  Westphalian 
tribe,  located  not  far  from  the  Rhine,  though  there  is 
some  dispute  on  this  point.  The  Tubanti,  who  were 
neighbors  of  the  Bructcri.  are  placed  by  some 
authors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  Padcrbomi  and 
by  others  to  the  northwest  of  the  Rhine.  Sow  toward 
of  the  Tubanti  were  the  Ckamutvi.  North  of  the  Bruc- 
teri  lived  the  An»ibari.  and  the  Cbatmgrimd  CbaUuari 
lay'  north  of  the  Marsi.  In  the  net ghbor hood 
of  the  Wen 
near  to  have 
Cberusci,  from  whom  < 
tor  Arminius.  or 
of  the  Cherusci, 
definitely  stated, 
area  reaching  from  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe  northward 
to  the  A  Her.  westward  to  the  Wcaer  and  southward  to 
the  Thuringian  forest.  The  Fosi,  who  had  their  scat 
in  the  Brunswick  of  the  present  dar,  were  confederates 
of  the  Cherusci.  Tbe  Cbamei  dwelt  in  the  low  country 
on  the  Baltic,  from  the  estuary  of  the  Ems  to  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Angrivari,  their  allies,  were  settled  on  both 
•ides  of  the  Weser  below  Mindcn.  On  the  Atlantic 
coast  north  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  and  eastward 
towards  Denmark  were  the  Friaii,  who  joined  in  the 
invasion  of  England  with  the  Angles,  Saxons,  and  Jutes, 
in  the -filth  century  of  our  era-  The  Cimbri,  who  sub- 
sequently formed  part  of  the  host  which  first  of  the 
German  tribes  invaded  Italy,  weae  found  in  the  present 
Jutland,  still  called  the  Chribrtan  peninsula.  The  war- 
like Cbatli,  who  were  in  frequent  conflict  with  the 
Romans,  were  spread  over  the  territory  extending  from 
Hanau  to  the  ThurSgian  forest,  to  the  southwest  as 
far  as  the  Franconiaa  Saalc,  thence  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  tbe  country  about  the  junction  of  the  Werre, 
and  the  Fulda,  and  northwest  to  the  heights  of  the 
Wester  forest.  At  a  later  period  the  Chatti  joined  the 
confederation  of  the  Franks.  In  the  present  Nassau, 
were  located  the  Mai  timet,  who  were  conquered  at  an. 
early  date  by  the  Romans. 

Ol  the  Suevic  tribes,  the  Semnone*  are  piaced  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Oder  and  as  far  south  as  the 
frontier  of  Bohemia.  The  Lcngobardi  (Lombards) 
were  first  known  m  the  tract  lying  westward  of  the 
middle  Elbe,  from  whence  ther  spread  to  the  eastward 
of  that  river  and  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  over- 
running the  Cirrnsci,  the  Tubanti  and  the  Marti. 
The  popular  tradition  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Lombard,  is  that  when  the  tribe  were  about  to 
start  south  to  find  a  new  home,  thev  prayed  to  Frigga, 
the  wife  of  Woden,  for  good  speed  in  their  quest  The 
Goddess  bade  them  stand  forth  in  the  rising  sun,  which 
they  did  with  their  long  bair  let  down  over  their  I 
-Who  are  these  longbeards  ?"  1 

Frigga,  and  they  were 
rdi.    On  the 

authority  of  tome  writers,  they*  derived  their  name 
from  their  halberds,  and  by  other  authorities  it  is 


claimed  that  they  received  it  from  the  long  *< 
fruitful  plain  which  they  occupied  on  the  Elbe.  To  the 
north  of  the  Longobardi,  in  the  present  Lauenburg, 
Mecklenburg,  and  Potnerania,  dwelt,  according  to> 
Tacitus,  a  number  of  Suevic  tribes,  among  them  the 
Varini  and  the  A/tgii,  from  the  latter  of  whom  is  derived 
the  name  of  England.  The  Hermundnri,  a  division 
of  the  race  who  frequently  changed  their  locality,  were 
know  to  Tacitus  r.s  friends  of  the  Romans,  occupying 
the  territory  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Danube,, 
their  domain  extending  from  that  river  to  the  Maine, 
across  the  present  Franconia.  From  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  they  appear  only  under  the  collective 
name  of  Snrz'i,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  are  the  peo- 
ple who  have  preserved  that  name  in  the  appellation  of 
the  Swabians.  The  Mareomanni,  the  most  important 
of  the  southern  Suevic  tribes,  guarded  the  boundaries 
of  Germany  between  the  Rhine,  the  Maine  and  the 
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Danube.  This  tribe  furnished  two  names  to  history, 
Ariovistue,  who  wa«  conquered  by  Ctesar,  and  Marbo- 
duus  who  waged  a  desperate  war  with^the  Slavic  ^Boii 

trie  and  Moravia  were  located  the  Qmadi,  whose  terri- 
tory stretched  along  the  Danube  a*  far  as  the  river 
<3rau  in  Hungary,  where  they  joined  the  Sarmatian 
tribe  of  Jaaygi.  After  their  wan  with  the  Romans,  of 
^rhom  they  were  implacable  enemies,  the  Quadi  were 
merged  with  the  Sucvi.  among  whom  in  latter  times 
•hey  are  mentioned  in  Spain.  In  the  lower  portion  of 
Silesia,  eastward  from  the  Rlescngeblrge,  were  estab- 
lished the  Martin gi.  The  Lygi  in  eastern  Silesia  and 
part  of  Poland,  were  considered  by  Tacitus  as  Sucvi, 
though  their  manners  and  mode  of  life  resembled  those 
of  their  Sarmalian  neighbors.  They  were  allied  with 
Ma-boduus  in  his  campaigns  and  were  subjugated  in  the 
.hird  century  A.D.,  by  the  Roman  Emperor  Probus. 
Afterward  those  who  remained  in  their  original  scat 
■Hied  themselves  with  the  Goths.  Among  the  Lygian 
tribes  Tacitus  names  the  Ari  (which  seems  to  refer  to 
their  Aryan  origin),  the  Helvrtoni,\he  BurixnA  the 
Ely  si.  Their  home  was  at  the  sources  of  the  Oder 
and  the  Vistula.  The  Goths,  or  Gothones,  reckoned 
by  Tacitus  among  the  Sucvi,  and  by  Pliny  among 
the  Windilli,  were  placed  by  Pytheas  about  300  a.c, 
around  the  estuary  of  the  Vistula.  Four  hundred 
years  later  Tacitus  locates  them  on  the  Vistula,  but  no 
longer  extending  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Ptolemy,  50  years 
afterward,  places  them  on  the  Vistula,  but  entirely  re- 
moved from  the  sea  coast.  In  the  third  century  A.D. 
they  are  found  far  to  the  south  m  Dacia,  and  at  this 
time  they  are  divided  into  the  two  great  branches,  the 
East  anJ  the  West  Goths.  The  Gtfidi,  the  Mosogotki 
and  the  Tkervimgi,  are  named  as  offshoot*  of  the 
Goth'C  stem.  Pliny  places  the  Burgundians  at  the 
hcui*  of  the  Vandals,  but  Tacitus  does  not  mention 
them.  Ptolemy  establishes  them  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the"W*rIhe,  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 
Driven  from  this  country  by  the  Gepidiy  they  divided 
and  part  of  them  settled  in  the  island  of  Bornholm, 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  The  other  fragment, 
after  long  wanderings,  received  from  /£tius,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  a  dwelling  place  in  south- 
eastern Gaul,  where  the  name  still  continues.  Of  the 
Gothic  family,  the  Jtmgi,  the  Hermit  and  other  smaller 
tribes  were  located  on  the  Baltic.  They  were  allies  of 
Attiia  in  his  great  invasion  of  western  Europe,  and 
afterward  planted  themselves  in  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Odoacer,  who  destroyed  the  Western  Roman  Empire, 
was  a  chief  of  the  Heruli.  West  and  south  of  the 
Rhine,  Tacitus  places  the  Vaufioni,  the  Ntmeti  and 
the  Triton,  who  lived  in  the  lands  between  Bingen 
and  Briesach.  The  Ubi,  pressed  by  the  Soevi,  crossed 
the  Rhine  in  the  lime  of  Julius  Cxsar  and  were  ever 
afterward  the  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans.  Cologne, 
the  birthplace  of  AgHppinn.  daughter  of  Germanicu*, 
and  consort  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  is  in  the  country 
west  of  the  Rhine  formerly  occupied  by  the  I'bi.  The 
Butavi.  who  dwelt  in  the  country  about  the  mouth*  of 
he  Rhine,  were  fast  friends  of  the  Romans  until  the 
icvolt  of  Civilis.  in  the  year  70  A.D..  when  they 
turned  against  their  tormer  friends.  Other  small 
tribes  of  the  trans-Rhenish  territory  were  the  Treviri 
and  the  A'ervi. 

To  an  alien,  the  Roman  Tacitus,  the  Germans  are 
indebted  for  the  best  extant  account  of  the  chnracter  and 
manner  of  life  of  their  ancestors.  I  lis  descriptions  of  the 
persons  and  appearance  of  rive  Germanic  race  entirely 
agree  with  lho»e  ol  Csc-ar.  Hv  the  Roman-  the  Germans 
were  considered  a»  an  aboriginal,  pure  and  unmixed  race 
of  people.  They  were  wide:.nd  strong  in  the  chest;  the 
hair  of  the  adults  was  yeliow,  and  that  of  the  young 
children  was  dazzling  white.  Their  skin  was  white 
and  they  had  blue  eve*,  which  were  bold  and  piercing. 
With  large  powerful  bodies,  thev  possessed  great 
strength  and  agility.  The  bodies  of  their  youth  were 
hardened  br  all  the  rmans  within  their  reach.  Infants 


were  dipped  in  cold  water  immediately  after  birth,  and 
the  cold  hath  was  used  as  a  strength  renew  er  by  both 
sexes  through  life.  The  dress  of  the  men  was  a  abort 
mantle  made  of  coarse  cloth,  or  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  their  winter  climate,  por- 
tions o<  the  bodv  were  left  uncovered  at  =11  season*. 
They  despised  effeminacy,  and  placed  thch^rhe»t  value 
upon  courage  and  strength.  The  women  were  dressed 
in  linen  robes  spun  and  woven  by  themselves  and 
ornamented  with  a  purple  band  as  a  girdle.  With  all 
their  fierceness,  the  Germans  were  eminently  hospit- 
able. In  this  regard  no  distinction  was  made'  between 
a  friend -and  an  entire  stranger.  Their  principal  vice 
seems  to  have  becnthe  at  timesimmodcrateu.se  of  liquer, 
which  habit,  together  with  their  practice  of  carrying 
arms  in  all  their  assemblies,  frequently  led  to  scenes  of 
violence.  Atonement  for  homicide  was  made  bv  a 
certain  number  of  cattle,  and  the  penalty  for  injuries 
was  adjusted  by  a  settled  measure  of  compensation. 
Their  beverage  was  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley  or 
wheat,  and  their  food  was  the  flesh  of  animals,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  coagulated  milk  and  such  fruits  as 
grew  in  their  country,  and.  among  the  agricultural 
communities,  the  products  of  their  farms.  Tliey  had 
but  few  public  spectacles;  these  consisted  mainly  of 
dancing  by  bands  of  young  men  among  pointed  swords 
and  javelins.  Funerals  among  them  were  conducted 
with  simplicity.  The  funeral  pile  was  made  of  wood, 
the  arms  of  the  deceased  was  committed  to  live  Barnes 
with  hie  body,  and  sometimes  his  horse  was  immolated. 
To  adopt  the  quarrels  of  relatives  was  held  to  be  an 
indispensable  duty. 

Physically  there  seems  to  have  been  a  marked  differ-  ftrjwnir* 
ence  between  the  mode  of  life  of  the  nations  character-  'in  <-r  tritxa 
ized  a«  Suevi,  who  inhabited  the  highlands  in  the  in-  '"' 
terior,  and  those  who  dwelt  in  the  lowlands  near  the 
coast.  The  Sucvi  had  early  banded  themselves  to- 
gether in  a  union,  the  purposes  of  which  were  distinct- 
ively those  of  war  and  conquest.  Their  love  of  arms 
was  assiduously  cultivated  and  they  were  essentially  a 
race  of  warriors.  Their  lands  were  held  in  common, 
and  were  divided  vearly  by  the  leaders  among  their 
followers,  no  one  being  permitted  to  retain  the  same 
allotment  lor  two  consecutive  years.  This  arose  from 
their  antipathy  to  agriculture,  which  it  was  believed 
would  destroy'the  desire  lor  war  and  glory.  War  war 
carried  on  systematically  by  a  division  of'the  men  inte 
hundreds,  half  of  whom  each  year  took  Ihc  held  under 
their  chiefs,  while  the  other  half  remained  at  home  tc 
superintend  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year  an  exchange  of  employments  was  made  and) 
the  farmers  became  warriors,  while  the  fighting  men  of  < 
the  but  year  took  charge  of  the  field*  and  Dock*.  la 
the  lowlands  near  live  coast  the  tribe*  had  made 
agriculture  a  regular  occupation,  and  they  lived  ta 
settled  dwellings.  Their  farms  were  marked  by  boun- 
daries, usually  a  hedge  and  a  bank  of  earth.  Noble*, 
freemen,  frecdmen,  or  peasants,  and  slave*  composed 
the  bodv  politic  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  race.  Such 
legislation  as  existed  was  under  the  control  01  the 
nobles  and  freemen.  The  freedmen  were  permitted  to 
bear  arms,  but  they  were  excluded  from  partictf-:  'ion 
in  legislation  and  government.  The  slaves  were  t-  the 
absolute  dispo*3'  ot  tVir  masters,  and  in  law  were 
classed  with  the  bea«ts.  Originally  the  nobles  ap- 
pear to  have  been  selected  from  among  the  freemen, 
because  of  conspicuous  valor  or  the  *»osse»-ion  of 
great  wealth  in  herd-  and  flocks. 

The  civil  organization  led  from  the  family,  the  head 
of  which  was  lurd  and  priest  on  his  own  holding,  hp  »o 
the  community,  composed  of  several  proprietors.  v>ho 
in  turn,  1>ouihI  themselves  together  in  district"  unJer 
the  name  of  gun.  The  highest  body  of  all  was  thA 
national  assembly,  of  which  every  freeman  »a»  t 
member. 

In  peace,  a  majority  of  the  tribes  had  a  very  simple 
constitution  of  confederacy,  perhaps  not  higher  thin 
the  «au.    In  war,  each  tribe  c'n  Hit  as  c»y»-f  or-  of 
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their  own  number  distinguished  for  courage  and  wis- 
dom, on  whom  they  b«»towed  the  title  of  Herzog,  or 
Duke.  It  ha*  not  been  ascertained  whether  the  chiefs 
of  tribes  or  confederations  bore  the  title  of  king.  The 
leaders  of  great  confederations  were  called  by  the 
Romans  kings  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dukes, 
whose  authority  usually  ceased  with  the  close  of  the 
war.  at  the  beginning"  of  which  they  were  elected. 
Frequently  an  ambitious  chief  would  raise  a  miscel- 
laneous force  for  the  purpose  of  conquest  If  successful 
In  the  acquisition  and  retention  of  territory,  his  fol- 
lowers gave  him  the  title  of  king.  Among  the  Saxon 
peoples,  whose  wars  at  first  were  chiefly  of  a  defensive 
character,  a  common  general  was  required  only  while 
she  conflict  lasted,  while  among  the  Suevi,  whof.e 

Kincipal  business  was  war,  generals  with  the  title  of 
ng  are  found  at  an  early  date. 

When  a  common  danger  threatened,  the  people 
formed  themselves  Into  a  confederation,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  most  powerful  tribe.  Evamplea  of  this 
are  seen  in  the  Cheruscan  alliance  against  Rome  and 
In  the  confederations  of  the  Goths,  the  Franks  and  the 
Allcmanni.  Unless  called  together  by  a  sudden  alarm, 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held  either  at  the 
time  of  the  new  or  full  moon.  All  the  members  of  the 
assembly  took  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  when  any 
proposition  not  agreeable  to  them  was  made,  it  was  re- 
jected with  a  general  murmur  of  disapprobation.  Ap- 
proval was  expressed  by  brandUhing  their  javelins  and 
by  shouts.  The  punishment  for  treason  or  desertion 
was  hanging  on  a  tree,  but  the  coward,  or  one  con- 
victed of  an  infamous  crime,  was  plunged  under  a 
hurdle  into  a  bog  and  there  suffocated. 

Among  all  the  ancient  Germans  was  found  a  strong 
love  of  nature.  They  likened  towns  to  prisons  and 
•voided  building  them.  Their  huts  were  constructed 
of  logs  shaped  by  the  ax,  the  sides  being  chinked  with 
straw  and  lime.  This  structure  was  covered  by  a 
thatched  roof  and  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
earths  of  brilliant  colors.  One  of  the  noble  character- 
istics of  these  early  Germans  was  their  proud  and  In- 
dependent spirit,  which  frequently  led  them  to  suicide 
for  the  purpose  of  escaping  captivity.  The  favorite 
occupation  of  the  men  was  war,  and  next  to  war  the 
chase;  when  not  engaged  in  either,  idleness  was  the 
rule.  Agriculture  and  the  care  of  the  herds  and  flocks, 
as  well  as  domestic  occupations,  were  left  to  the 
women  and  slaves.  It  seemed  manlier  to  attack  their 
enemies  than  to  cultivate  the  earth  and  reap  the 
harvests.  The  youth  were  practiced  in  the  use  of  arms 
from  childhood.  The  sanctity  of  marriage  was  main- 
tained £1  mo  tig  them  almost  as  strictly  as  it  was  by  their 
ancestors  in  Asia.  The  young  man  married  the  maiden 
of  his  choice  at  a  time  in  life  when  his  physical  and 
moral  natures  had  attained  their  equilibrium,  and  his 
wife  was  usually  about  his  own  age.  The  marriage 
presents  given  by  the  husband  to  the  bride  were  a 
horse,  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  arms,  the  latter  signifying 
that  the  woman  was  expected  to  fight  when  necessary. 
The  new  made  wife  in  return  gave  her  husband  a  pres- 
ent of  arms.  The  marriage  state  was  one  of  affection 
and  constancy,  although  the  husband  was  the  absolute 
lord  of  his  own  household.  The  women  frequently  ac- 
companied the  armies,  and  in  the  battte  hour  en- 
couraged the  men  by  their  actions  and  cries.  To  the 
German  there  was  something  In  that  was 

sacred  and  prophetic,  out  of  which  belief  grew  the  im- 
portance of  the  Vellcdas.  or  prophetesses,  who  were 
listened  to  as  oracles.  The  practice  of  polygamy  was 
limited  to  a  few,  mostly  princes,  who  strove  In  this  way 
to  strengthen  themselves  by  alliances  with  powerful 
houses.  The  children  of  freemen  and  of  slaves  were 
reared  together  until  the  time  came  for  the  freeman  to 
assert  his  title  to  freedom  by  the  bearing  of  arms  and 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  assemblies.  The 
arms  of  the  race  consisted  of  spears,  swords,  axes, 
bows  and  arrows  and  clubs.  Their  shields,  constru'  ted 
of  wood,  were  painted  with  gaudy  colors,  and  their  hel- 
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mets  were  often  made  to  resemble  the  open  mouths  ol 
wild  beasts  or  other  fear-inspiring  forms.  The  forma- 
tion for  battle  waa  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  Macedonian  Phalanx,  or  in  • 
square.  Among  the  horse  companies  were  distributed 
the  most  agile  footmen,  who,  in  rapid  evolutions,  seised 
the  horses  by  the  mane,  and  were  able  to  maintain  the 
speed  of  the  horsemen.  In  the  infantry,  however,  lay 
the  main  strength  of  their  armies.  In  action,  relative* 
fought  side  by  side,  thus  inciting  each  other  to  more 
heroic  deeds.  Before  going. into  battle,  and  while  ad- 
vancing upon  the  enemy,  they  sang  war-songs  relating 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  and  ihe  celebrity  or  their 
fatherland.  Among  their  military  musical  instrument* 
were  drums  and  also  horns  made  of  brass,  or  fashioned 
from  those  of  the  wild  bull.  There  was  no  loss  ot 
honor  in  retreating,  but  to  lose  ones  shield  waa  held  to 
be  an  inexpiable  disgrace. 

As  to  their  manufactures,  it  appears  that  they  made 
their  own  implements  not  only  of  war  and  the  chase, 
but  of  agriculture,  which,  however,  could  not  have  re- 
quired much  sisili.  There  were  Iron  mines  in  various 
parts  of  their  country,  but  the  Germans  of  that  age  do 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
working  this  metal,  though  copper  was  largely  used. 
They  had  long  known  how  to  make  chariots  and  ves- 
sels. With  the  latter  they  engaged  In  naval  battles 
with  the  Romans  In  German  waters.  Spinning  and 
weaving  were  certainly  carried  on,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  loom.  During 
the  period  of  their  early  contact  with  the  Latins  they 
learned  the  use  of  coined  money,  and  later  they  had 
close  trade  relations  with  their  Roman  neighbors. 

The  religious  system  of  the  Germans  was  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  phenomena  of  nature.  They  built 
no  temples,  but  groves  and  woods  were  consecrated  to 
holy  purpose*.  They  all  believed  in  the  great  god 
Woden,  the  supo-eme  spirit  of  nature.  He  was  all-wise. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  were  hi*  eyes,  and  the  wolf  and 
the  raven  were  sacred  to  bun.  He  supported  the  vault 
of  the  *ky  and  the  cloud*,  and  rode  on  the  wings  of  the 
storm  followed  by  his  furious  host.  Another  side  ot 
his  nature  reveals  him  as  the  god  of  the  harvest.  He 
also  granted  favors  to  men  and  ruled  the  world.  Hie 
son  Donar  (the  Scandinavian  Thor)  was  the  god  of 
war  and  the  tempests.  He  is  represented  brandishing 
a  mighty  hammer  and  accompanied  by  Tiw,  the  one- 
armed  god  of  the  sword.  The  Germans  also  worshiped 
a  goddess  of  earth  and  heaven  bearing  the  name 
Hertha,  or  Nertkus,  as  she  is  called  by  Tacitus,  wbo> 
place*  her  abode  in  an  island  in  the  north  sea,  from 
whence  she  issues  at  times  bearing  peace  and  joy  U> 
the  world.  She  was  the  guardian  of  the  home  and 
hearth,  and  took  charge  of  children  who  died  unborn. 
The  forces  of  nature  were  personified  in  many  formsv 
especially  In  dwarf*  and  giants.  Unfortunately  we 
have  but  scanty  fragments  of  the  theogony  of  the  early/ 
Germans.  It  is  believed  by  scholar*  that  the  Scandi- 
navian Eddas  (see  Edda)  present  the  mythology  of  the 
Germanic  tribes  in  a  form  much  nearer  the  original 
than  the  accounts  of  Roman  writers  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  The  Eddas  Inculcated  the  doctrine  that 
the  universe  would  perish,  and  a*  this  thought  was. 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  part  of  the 
German  race,  It  went  far  toward  preparing  them  for 
the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  unknown 
God  who  alone  was  Immortal. 

In  the  year  113  B.C.,  the  Roman  world  was  startled 
by  the  appearance  in  front  of  their  advanced  guard  in 
the  Alps  of  a  wild  race  hitherto  unknown.  They  had 
with  them  their  wives  and  children,  and  were  evidently 
looking  for  a  country  in  which  to  locate.  These  were 
the  Ciinbri  and  Teutones  migrating  from  their  seat 
in  what  is  novr  Denmark,  and  coming  for  the  first  time 
within  the  range  of  authentic  history.  They  had  over- 
run the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Scordisci,  who  appealed  for 
aid  to  Papirius  Carbo,  the  Roman  consul.  This  com- 
mander, In  dealing  with  the  barbarians,  preferred  to 
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vm  dissimulation  instead  of  force.  Pretending  friend- 
ship for  the  formidable  strangers,  he  furnished  them 
with  false  guides  who  led  them  astray  in  the  mountains, 
while  he  advanced  bj  a  shorter  road  and  surprised 
them.  Thrown  at  first  into  confusion,  thev  rallied  and 
inflicted  upon  the  Roman  troops  a  severe  defeat.  This 
battle  was  fought  at  Noreja  (Klagenfurth)  In  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  marked  the  advent  of  the  race  which  was 
destined  to  overthrow  the  Roman  empire.  After  the 
battle  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  falling  to  pursue  their 
advantage,  turned  to  the  westward  between  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Alps  and  forced  a  passage  into  Gaul.  On 
the  march  thty  were  joined  by  other  tribes  from  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  From  the  Romans  they 
demanded  a  country  In  which  to  settle,  and  upon  the 
refusal  of  that  haughty  power,  they  determined  to  win 
jt  home  by  the  sword.  In  five  battles  they  defeated  the 
Roman  armies  with  great  slaughter.  They  passed  into 
the  south  of  Gaul  and  through  the  passe*  of  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain,  but  returned  toward  Italy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  Rome,  In  this  expe- 
dition they  divided  into  (wo  bodies,  the  Cimbri  march- 
ing up  the  Rhone  and  advancing  through  Switzerland 
«nd  the  Tyrol  toward  the  plains  lying  south  of  the 
Alps.  The  Romans,  under  Marius,  moved  forward  to 
neet  the  Teutones.  At  Aqua  Sextiae,  now  Alx,  near 
Marseilles,  a  great  battle  wa»  fought  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans won  a  decisive  victory, practically  destroying  this 
branch  of  the  barbarians.  Latin  historians  assert  that 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the  invaders  were 
killed  or  taken  prisoners  in  this  savage  contest  In  the 
meantime  the  Cimbri  had  overthrown  a  Roman  army 
under  the  consul  Catullus  In  upper  Italy  and  spread 
themselves  oyer  the  fertile  plains  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  Po.  Marius  was  at  once  recalled  from 
Gaul,  and  In  a  desperate  battle  at  Vercellc  utterly  de- 
feated the  enemy,  putting  sixty  thousand  of  them  to  the 
sword.  When  the  Romans,  pursuing  the  beaten  enemy, 
arrived  at  the  camp  of  the  Cimbri,  they  beheld  a 
terrible  scene.  Dressed  In  black,  the  wives  of  the 
Germans  stood  upon  their  wagons  killing  the  fugitives 
with  their  own  hands,  mercilessly  slaughtering  their 
own  children  to  save  them  from  captivity,  and  then  kill- 
ing themselves.  Many  of  the  men  also  slew  them- 
selves, fearing  slavery  more  than  death.  Sixty  thousand 
prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit  were 
carried  to  Rome  as  slaves.  The  fear  bred  In  Rome  by 
the  prowess  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  relief  felt  at' 
their  repulse,  were  such  that  Marius  was  crowned  with 
high  honors,  and  was  decreed  the  third  founder  of  the 
city. 

The  terrible  slaughter  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
appears  to  have  deterred  the  Germans  for  a  number  of 
years  from  making  incursions  into  Roman  territory,  but 
the  race  was  too  aggressive  to  be  permanently  excluded. 
About  forty  years  after  Vercellat,  Ariovistus,  the  king 
or  leader  of  the  Marcomannic  Suevi,  who  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Danube  and  tbe  Neckar,  crossed 
the  Rhine,  driving  before  him  several  Gallic  tribes,  and 
took  possession  of  Burgundy.  Here  he  encountered 
Julius  Caesar,  who  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of 
Gaul.  A  sanguinary  conflict  followed,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  victorious,  and  Ariovistus  with  a  few  of 
his  followers  escaped  from  the  massacre  by  swimming 
the  Rhine.  The  two  wives  and  one  of  the  daughters  of 
the  German  chief  were  killed,  and  hi*  other  daughter 
was  taken  prisoner.  Continuing  his  operations  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul,  Ca:sar  learned 
that  she  Usipcti  and  the  Tcnctcri  to  the  number  of  lour 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  slaves  and  herds,  had  crossed  the  lower 
Rhine  to  escape  from  the  Chatti.  and  were  establishing 
themselves  in  northern  Gaul.  Cssar  invited  their  lead- 
ers to  a  friendly  interview  and  treacherously  murdered 
them.  He  then  fell  upon  the  German  camps  and  drove 
tbe  great  host  with  frightful  butchery  back  across  the 
Rhtne.  To  put  an  end  to  the  invasions  of  the  German 
hordes,  the  Roman  grneral  determined  to  attack  them, 


in  their  own  country.  In  the  year  55,  B.C.,  he  built  a 
bridge  across  the  Rhine,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Moselle, 
and  passed  over  It  with  his  army  into  the  country  of 
the  Chatti,  whom  Caesar,  by  mistake,  terms  the  SuevL 
The  Germans  fell  back  through  the  forest*  and  concen- 
trated their  forces  on  chosen  ground  in  the  center  of 
their  domain.  Caesar  did  not  follow  them  far  enough 
to  bring  on  a  battle,  but  remained  eighteen  days  in  their 
country,  devastating  it  with  tire  r.nd  sword,  and  thed 
re-crossed  the  river.  Soon  afterward  he  constructed  a 
second  bridge,  but  as  the  German*  pursued  the  same 
tactics  as  before,  he  did  not  advance  Into  the  country. 
Caesar  hud  acquired  a  respect  for  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  barbarians  which  led  him  to  enlist  numbers  of 
them  in  hi*  legions,  where  they  rendered  him  material 
assistance  in  hi*  subsequent  campaigns.  From  this  time 
forward  Germans  were  found  in  the  Roman  service, 
and  some  of  the  Emperors  used  them  as  body-guard*. 

When  Augustus  became  Emperor,  after  tbe  assassina- 
tion of  Csetar  and  the  subsequeut  disorder*  In  Rome, 
he  inaugurated  a  war  against  the  tribes  in  the  Tyrol  and 
Austria,  and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle  in  the  year  15 
BX.,  the  Romans  had  conquered  the  country  north  to 
the  Danube,  having  either  exterminated  the  inhabitant* 
or  reduced  them  to  •larery.  Between  the  year*  11  and 
o  bxx,  the  Emperor's  stepson,  Claudius  Drusu*  (the 
first  Germanlcus),  made  four  campaign*  in  Germany. 
Although  he  was  not  successful  in  permanently  attach- 
ing any  great  area  to  the  Roman  possessions,  he  adopted 
a  system  of  fortifying  as  he  advanced,  and  had  he  lived 
he  would,  perhaps,  have  subjugated  the  whole  country. 
His  campaigns  were  made  In  the  summer.  The  severity 
of  the  climate  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in  the  winter, 
while  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  was  maintained 
against  him  by  the  German*.  Several  battle*  were 
fought,  and,  although  the  Roman*  were  the  victors, 
they  were  often  in  great  peril.  In  pursuance  of  his 
plan,  Drusu*  built  fifty  fort*  along  the  Rhine,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  Germanv,  and  also,  cut  a 
canal  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel  for  the  passage  of 
hi*  fleet.  One  of  the  incidents  of  this  war  was  a  naval 
battle  tn  which  the  Romans  defeated  the  Bructeri,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems.  In  the  fourth  campaign  the 
Roman  commander  pei.  itrated  to  the  Elbe,  where,  as  the 
tradition  run*,  he  was  met  by  a  Veiled*,  or  prophetess, 
who  warned  him  that  hi*  life  was  near  its  end.  On  his 
return  from  the  campaign  he  fell  from  his  horse  and 
died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  In  this  war  Drums 
fought  principally  with  the  Suevi,  Chatti,  Sigarnbri, 
Usipeti,  Tcnctcri,  Bructeri  and  Chcrusci,  and  was  aided 
by  the  FrisL  After  the  death  of  Drusu*,  hi*  brother, 
Tiberius,  subsequently  Emperor  of  Rome,  took  up 
the  work,  and,  bv  craft  and  duplicity  as  well  as  arms, 
obtained  many  advantage*  over  the  barbarian*.  For 
the  easier  passage  of  hi*  troop*  he  built  a  road  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Em*,  and  scattered  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  large  numbers  of  hi*  prisoners.  Many  of  the 
noble  German  youths  had  gone  voluntarily,  or  been 
carried  to  Rome,  and  from  the  Romans  learned  the 
arts  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  more  polished  Italians, 
So  much  of  Germany  as  was  under  Latin  control  was 
organized  on  the  Roman  provincial  model,  by  which 
the  native*  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence. 
Among  others  who  fretted  under  the  yoke  was  Marbo- 
duus,  a  noble  youth  of  the  Marcomannic  SuevL  He  was 
tall  and  stately  in  person,  and  also  ambitious  and  of 
vigorous  intellect.  He  had  been  educated  at  the  court 
or  Augustus.  Upon  his  return  to  his  own  country, 
convinced  that  his  people  could  not  maintain  thenv 
selves  against  the  Roman  power,  he  led  the  Marcomanni 
Into  Bohemia,  and  after  driving  out  the  Boil  he  estab- 
lished there  a  kingdom  with  his  capital  either  at  the 
present  Prague  or  Budwels.  The  Hermundurt.  Longo- 
hard!  and  Scmnone*  came  under  his  sway,  and  he  ruled 
the  country  from  the  Danube  across  the  center  of  Ger- 
many to  the  Elbe.  His  army  ccnslsted  of  seventy 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  cavalry,  and  hi* 
purpose  was  conquest.   Tbe  Roman*  looked  upon  L.tn 
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as  a  most  dangerous  neighbor,  and  in  the  year  7  A.D., 
dispatched  against  him  an  army  of  two  hundred 
and  nine  thousand,  wider  the  command  of  Tiberius.  A 
rebellion  in  Pannonia,  however,  called  otf  the  Roman 
forces,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  between  Augustus 
and  the  Marcomannic  king  which  materially  increased 
the  latter's  domain.  Though  founded  on  ambition,  this 
kingdom  of  Marboduus  was  the  result  of  one  of  the 
(tret  attempts  at  a  unification  of  the  German -spe akin g 
peoples. 

The  effect  of  Roman  civilisation  upon  the  German* 
in  that  part  of  the.country  under  Latin  domination  be- 
gan to  be  seen  in  all  directions.  The  national  man- 
icrs  and  habits  were  changed,  and  in  some  places  ob- 
literated, and  the  minds  of  many  of  the  leading  men 
had  been  poisoned  bv  Roman  seductions  ;  but  among 
the  mass  of  the  peop'le  still  existed  a  desire  for  that  lib- 
erty from  foreign  dominion  which  had  been  theirs  from 
time  immemorial.  This  desire,  taking  on  action,  led  at 
last  to  the  bloodiest  butchery  which  had  yet  befallen  the 
Romans  in  their  contests  with  the  barbarians.  In  the 
year  6  A.D.,  Quintiuus  Varus  became  Governor  of 
Germany  and  attempted  to  weld  still  more  closely  the 
fetters  of  slavery  upon  the  subject  race.  While  the 
work  of  subjugation  was  progressing,  an  avenger  of  his 
people's  wrongs  was  being  raised  up.  Arminius,  or 
Hermann,  a  prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  Rome,  organized  an  insurrection  among  the 
north  German  tribes.  Marboduus  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  redemption  of  his  countrymen,  but  re- 
fused his  aid.  The  rebellion  sprang  into  flame  among 
a  small  tribe  at  a  distance  from  the  Roman  camp  on 
the  Weser.  Varus,  accompanied  by  Arminius,  who 
still  pretended  friendship  for  the  Roman  Governor, 
marched  to  reduce  the  revolted  tribe.  In  the  midst  of 
the  Tentoberg  forest,  near  where  Oetmold  is  now  situ- 
ated, Arminius  left  the  Latin  camp,  and  with  the  united 
Germans  fell  upon  the  army  of  Varus.  After  skirmish- 
ing and  fighting  three  days  the  whole  Roman  army, 
consisting  of  the  three  best  legion*  of  the  Empire,  was 
mercilessly  slaughtered.  Varus  falling  on  his  own 
sword  to  escape  capture.  With  victory  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  invading  force  the  German  coalition  fell 
apart: 

The  Second  Germanicus  invaded  Germanv  in  the 
vcrthrow  year  14.  a.d*  and,  after  several  successful  battles  with 
r  Armlo-  the  Chatti,  Chausi,  Cherusci  and  other  tribes,  reached 
the  scene  of  Varus'  disaster,  and  gave  burial  to  the 
bones  of  the  slain.  In  the  meantime  Thusnelda,  the  wife 
of  Armirjius,  was  taken  prisoner  by  her  own  father, 
who  was  the  Liberator's  enemy,  and  carried  to  die 
Roman  camp.  Again  Arminius  called  upon  the  tribes 
who  had  defeated  Varus,  and  at  their  head  assailed  the 
Roman*,  who  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  In  the 
year  16  a.d.,  Arminius  was  overthrown  by  German! - 
cu&  in  a  battle  near  the  present  Minden,  and  at  the 
Steinhudcr  Lake,  but  Germanicus  also  lost  heavily, 
and  was  forced  to  retire.  The  Romans  made  no  fur- 
ther attempt  to  subdue  Germany  by  force.  Tiberius, 
who  had  become  emperor  in  the  year  14  a.d., 
adopted  a  policy  of  bribery  and  the  fostering  of  jeal- 
ousies among  rival  German  families  and  tribes  in  order 
to  weaken,  and,  if  possible,  destroy  the  bond  which 
consanguinity  had  hitherto  maintained  amongst  the 
German  people.  Roman  fortresses  and  cities  arose  on 
German  territory,  ond  the  people  became  accustomed 
to  peaceful  commerce  and  intercourse  with  the  southern 
race.  The  people  retained  their  own  local  laws  and 
customs,  and  justice  was  administered  by  their  own  offi- 
cers, but  the  influence  of  the  Empire  was  everywhere 
felt- 
In  the  meantime  Arminius  quarreled  with  Marbo- 
duus in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  join 
in  the  nationat  rising  which  had  resulted  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  army  of  Varus.  The  Longobardl  and  the 
Scmnones  revolted  from  the  Bohemian  king  and 
brought  on  a  war  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  driven 
OU!  of  his  kingdom.    Anrlniu*  himself  was  slain  by 


his  own  kinsmen,  and  his  death  destroyed  the  last  bond 
of  union  among  the  North  German  tribe*.  Subse- 
quently the  Cherusci,  the  Chatti,  and  the  Bructeri 
wasted  away  in  civil  strife. 

Under  Claudius  Civilis  in  the  year  69  a  league  was 
formed  by  the  Batavi,  the  Frisi,  the  Tencteri  and  part 
of  the  Bructeri  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Gaul,  but 
after  a  short-lived  success  the  German  army  was  de- 
feated by  Vespasian. 

In  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  Ro- 
man influence  in  Germany,  resulting  from  the  wars  and 
the  Latin  system  of  colonization,  increased  wonder- 
fully, but  while  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people  it  did  not  deprive  them  of  their  language. 
Among  the  cities  of  the  present  day  which  sprang  into 
existence  during  this  period  are  Cologne,  Bingen, 
Bonn,  Treves.  Augsburg  and  Vienna.  On  the  Rhine 
and  the  Moselle  vineyards  blossomed;  superior  orchard 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  cultivated  and  a  complete 
system  of  agriculture  was  introduced,  which  extended 
among  the  yet  independent  tribes.  In  the  Interior, 
Roman  merchants  purchased  horses  and  cattle  and  the 
various  product*  of  the  soil.  Iron  mines  were  opened 
and  industries  of  various  kinds  were  established.  The 
Roman  civilisation  not  only  invaded  the  wilder  news 
but  softened  the  character  of  the  people.  In  exchange 
for  their  product*  the  Germans  received  from  Rome 
ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  Roman  coin,  fine  cloth 
and  the  rich  wines  of  the  South.  Large  numbers  of  the 
youths  took  service  In  the  Imperial  armies  and  became 
associated  throughout  the  Empire  with  the  Roman  sol- 
diery. Their  tales  of  the  magnificence  of  the  outer 
world  led  still  others  into  the  armies  of  the  Emperors, 
where  they  learned  not  only  the  art  of  war  but  the 
weakness  of  the  Empire  which  men  of  their  race  were 
eventually  to  overthrow.  Before  the  end  of  the  third 
century  German*  had  ceased  to  fear  Rome,  and,  in* 
deed,  they  soon  began  to  look  upon  it  as  their  prcv. 

In  the  third  century  the  German  people*  politically  Confeder*- 
presetited  a  new  aspect.  Many  of  the  old  tribai  dlb-  Uona. 
tinctions  had  been  lo^t  and  new  names  made  their  ap- 
pearance. Great  confederations  were  formed  by  the 
concentration  of  tribes,  stimulated  perhaps  by  the 
example  of  the-  Roman  power  which  emphasized  the 
6trength  that  lay  in  organisation.  The  history  of  the 
period  in  which  these  confederations  were  formed  H 
extremely  obtcurc.  The  Roman  historians  furnish  but 
little  information  and  the  alleged  Histories  by  subse- 
quent German  writers  are  so  mixed  with  Incredible 
traditions  a*  to  be  worthless. 

The  first  of  the  northern  tribes  who  established 
kingdoms  in  the  south  were  the  Goth*.  From  their 
sent  along  the  Vistula  they  had  spread  in  the  third 
century  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  At  this  time 
they  were  divided  into  the  East  Goth*  {Ostrogoth*) 
and  the  West  Goths  (Visigoths).  They  made  terrible 
inroads  into  the  Roman  provinces  of  Mocsia  and 
Thrace,  and  the  Emperor  Dechra  fell  fighting  then*. 
They  also  built  ships  and  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  Under 
Ehrmanric  in  the  fourth  century  they  were  united,  but 
were  scattered  by  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  led  by 
Attila.  The  Allemanni.a  mixed  race  descended  from  the 
Suevi  and  other  tribes,  starting  from  eastern  Germany 
in  the  third  century,  drove  the  Romans  from  a  part  of 
their  territory  and  established  thcms-lvcs  in  the  coun- 
try now  included  within  the  limits  of  Baden,  Wlrtem* 
burg  and  northeastern  Switzerland.  About  the  same 
time  the  Thuringi,  sprung  from  the  remnants  of  the 
Hcrmunduri,  appear  united  under  a  king  and  occupy 
'ng  a  large  tract  in  central  Germany.  The  Saxon  con- 
federation dwelt  in  the  plains  of  north  Germany  be- 
tween the  Ilartz  and  the  sea,  and  from  the  Elbe  nearly 
to  the  Rhine.  Confederated  with  them  were  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Cherusci.  The  name  of  the  Saxon* 
was  derived  ftom  the  short  sword  (sahs)  with  which 
they  were  armed.  They  still  retained  the  ancient 
order  of  government  by  districts  and  communities. 
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Subsequently  the  Saxons  appear  divided  Into  three  rir- 
cles:  That  of  the  Eastphaltan*.  the  We*tphalians  and 
the  Engerians.  They  were  navigator*  of  the  tew*  and 
committed  many  piracies  on  the  northern  and  wen  tern 
coast*.  The  Frank*,  a  mixture  of  Bructcri.  Chatti. 
Batavi  and  Sigambri,  were  recognised  a*  a  distinct 
nation  before  the  end  of  the  third  r»  marry.  They 
were  at  that  time  neighbor*  and  allies  of  the  Savons, 
and  like  them  were  pirate*,  extend  log  their  voyages  to 
Britain.  Gaul.  Spain,  and  even  into  the  Mediterranean 
a*  tar  a*  Sicily.  The  peactstole  Frisians  occupied  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  island*. 

About  this  time  Christianity  began  to  take  root 
amount  the  Germans,  but  their  religion  wan  only  a 
part  of  their  state  policy,  and  it*  in  no  wise  hindered 
them  from  the  preJatory  incursions  of  earlier  sees;  on 
the  contrary,  with  nrganixation  came  a  desire  lor  per- 
manent conquest,  and  we  Khali  Mann  see  Germun*  ab- 
sorbing the  power  ot'  Rome  which,  in  it*  attempt*  to 
enslave  them,  had  furnished  them  with  the  civilization 
and  discipline  that  were  voted  to  its  own  overthrow. 
The  Empire  itself  had  lout  much  of  the  vigor  of  it*  old 
da  v*  of  conquest,  for  the  ownership  of  the  world  was  a 
luxury  which  was  steadily  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
Roman  power.  A*  early  as  the  year  135  the  Gothic 
Maximin  was  made  Roman  Emperor,  and  from  that 
time  on  all  positions  of  a!gnity  were  within  the  reach 
of  ambitious  German*.  In  the  Fourth  century  Ul- 
philas,  .1  Christian  of  Asia  Minor,  who  had  been  carried 
into  captivity  by  a  band  of  Gothic  pirate*,  introduced 
Christianity  to  that  people  and  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented the  Meao-Gothic  alphabet  which  he  used  In  his 
,  of  the  BiWe.  f  hi*  translation  is  the  oldest 
:  of  German  *pcech  extant. 
„  In  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  century  Europe  aa 
•me  Haas.  fw  west  M  Gaul  ^  ovwrun  by  the  Hun*.  These 

were  a  Turanian  race  who  had  for  many  centuries 
wandered  over  the  steppes  of  northeastern  Asia.  So 
dangerous  were  they  that  the  Chinese  built  the  Great 
Wall  a*  a  defense  against  their  invaiion*.  Migrating 
to  the  West,  the  Hun*  entered  Europe  early  in  the 
Christian  era  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  Slavs  and 
German*.  In  the  year  375  they  subdued  the  Alans,  a 
tribe  of  mixed  German  and  Tartar  descent,  and  then 
attacked  the  East  Goth*  who  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  their  aged  king.  Ehrmanric,  falling  upon  his 
own  sword.  The  effect  of  the  Hunnish  invasion  was  a 
crowding  to  the  west  of  the  Slav*  upon  the  German* 
and  of  the  GcrmanH  upon  themselves  and  the  Latin*. 
In  the  year  438  Attila,  then  King  of  the  Huns,  estab- 
lished hi*  capital  in  the  present  Hungary  between  the 
The!**  and  the  Danube  and  gathered  alxtut  him  beside 
hi*  own  people  many  of  the  heathen  German  tribe*. 
From  hi*  capital  he  moved  to  the  west,  proposing  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  continent.  Agnintt  him 
Christian  Europe  united  under  the  Roman  eagles,  and 
In  451,  near  Chalons,  in  what  i*  now  France,  a  tre- 
mendous battle  was  fought,  the  result  of  which  was 
the  defeat  and  retirement  of  the  Hun*.  Their  Empire 
was  subsequently  disrupted  and  they  ceased  to  he  a 
menace  to  civilization.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Stick- 
lers of  eastern  Hungary  are  the  descendant*  of  these 
formidable  warrior*. 

At  the  close  of  the  migration*  caused  by  the  Hun- 
nish Invasion  the  Vandal*  are -found  in  Africa,  having 
traversed  all  of  south  central  and  western  Europe  arid 
crossed  the  straits  of  Gibraltcr.  In  Africa  they  *et  up 
a  kingdom,  whose  ruler,  Genserie.  about  455,  captured 
Rome.  That  part  of  the  Suevl  who  had  accompanied 
the  Vandal*  to  Spain  established  themselves  there. 
The  East  Goths  had  been  subdued  bv  the  II  un*.  but  a 
part  of  the  West  Goths  were  received  by  Valcn*.  the 
Emperor  of  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  East,  who  gave 
them  homes  in  the  country  *outh  of  the  Danube.  The 
exactions  of  the  Roman  "governors  drove  them  to  re- 
bellion and  tltcv  overthrew  Valcns  and  his  armv. 
Under  Alaric  their  kin,-,  the  West  Goths  invaded 
Italy  twice  and  in  their  last 


ol  part  ol  Gaul.  They 


sacked  it.  Subsequently  they  moved  to  Spain,  drove 
out  the  Suevi  and  founded  there  a  kingdom.  An  arm*' 
composed  of  various  German  tnbes  under  their  gen- 
eral, Radagai-c.  broke  into  Italy,  but  they  were  de- 
feated by  Stilico.  Bands  of  Saxon*.  Angle*.  Jules  and 
Frisian*  creeled  the  North  Sea  und  took  possession  of 
England,  driving  into  Wales  and  northern  Scotland 
the  old  Celtic  population.  From  this  German  invasion 
sprang  the  present  British  Empire. 

In  the  year  45ft  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Western 
Empire — tlse  Roman  possession*  having  been  divided 
by  Diocletian  into  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires- 
felt  l>efore  Odoaccr  at  the  head  of  the  lleruli  and  con., 
federated  German  tribes.  The  Hcrulian  chief  *<«uraed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy.  Among  the  new  names 
which  now  appear  is  that  of  the  Bavarian*,  probably 
descendant*  of  the  Marcomanni  and  Other  trib?*.  who 
are  found  in  Rhdia.  Un  the  death  of  Attila  the  East 
Goths  regained  tlveir  independence.  Passing  into  Italy 
they  overthrew  Odoacer.  after  which  their  king  The- 
odoric  assumed  the  title  of  Emperor  of  Rome,  win* 
Ravenna  for  his  capital.  Theodnric  formed  a  plan  oi 
uniting  the  Germans  in  a  national  league,  but  this  wan 
found  to  be  impracticable.  In  the  Sixth  century  the 
kingdom  founded  by  Theodoric  was  destroyed  by 
Beliaoriu*  and  N  arses,  generals  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. Beli&arius  also  overthrew  the  Vandal  monarchy 
in  Africa. 

The  Frank*,  improving  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  disruption  of  the  Roman  Empire,  took 
xu-t  of  G 

Saltans.  With  the 
.ted  the  famous  Salic  low,  by  which  no 
ascend  the  throne. 
The  Thuringi.  the  Alternant  and  the  main  body  of 
the  Saxon*  retained  their  possessions  in  the  Interior  of 
Germany.  The  Longobardi  were  approaching  the 
Danube,  and  at  thh  time  occupied  Moravia,  from 
whence  they  afterwards  moved  into  Italy  and  there 
founded  the  Lombard  kingdom.  The  Slav*  of  eastern 
Europe  moved  into  the  territory  left  vacant  by  the 
migrations  of  the  Germans  and  took  possession  of  the 
country  as  far  west  as  the  Elbe. 

The  Germans  of  this  period  seem  to  have  fallen  back 
almost  into  their  original  barbariim.  With  a  passion- 
ate contempt  for  learning  they  united  a  ferocity  which 
depopulated  or  reduced  lo  slavery  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed.  Notwithstanding  this  deterioration 
their  language  was  cultivated  in  poetical  forms  and 
their  minstrels  sang  of  the  great  deeds  of  the  German 
heroes.  The  historical  instinct  seem*  to  have  been  lack- 
ing, far  the  Nibelungcnlied,  not  at  that  time  written,  but 
memorised,  brings  together  with  mythical  heroes  real 
personages  who  were  separated  In  their  lives  by  cen- 
turies of  time.  Many  of  the  German  soldiers  who  had 
participated  in  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  possessions 
received  grants  of  land  and  held  iheir  former  lord*  in 
subjection,  but  after  their  first  ebullition  of  savagery 
they  appear  fo  have  been  mild  masters.  The  two  race* 
did  not  readily  coalesce,  mainly  because  of  differences 
In  their  religious  beliefs.  The  Romans  were  Athens-' 
sians,  believing  in  the  absolute  divinity  of  Je*u*  Christ,' 
while  the  mass  of  the  Christian  German*  held  to  the 
Arian  belief  that  the  Savior,  while  immeasurabl  y  above 
men  and  angels  in  dignity  and  power,  was  yet  a  finite 
being  created  by  God. 

The  first  Germanic  monarchy  which  had  a  trm 
foundation  was  that  of  the  Saltan  Franks.  Clovis,  the 
first  'king  of  note,  wa*  the  grandson  of  Merovaru* 
I  Meerwing),  who  gave  the  name  Merovingian  to  the 
dynasty.  Clovis  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  when  he 
earne  to  the  throne  In  482.  When  only  20  years  old  he 
attacked  the  rennants  of  the  Roman  power  in  Gaul, 
and  by  a  victory  over  the  Latin  governor,  Syagriu*,  at 
Soisso'ns.  acquired  control  of  the  country  south  to  the 
Loire.  He  then  made  war  on  the  Allemanni  and 
overcame  them  in  the  famous  battle  of  /nlpich. 
The  consort  of  Clovi*,  Clotildc,  was  the  Chri»rf*n 
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daughter  of  4  BurgunaUn  prince.  She  had  long  sought 
to  convert  her  pagan  husband,  but  without  success.  In 
the  heat  of  the  battle,  Clovis,  having  failed  to  secure 
victory  by  calling  upon  his  own  gods,  fell  upon  his 
knee*  and  vowed  that  if  the  God  of  his  wife  would  save 
him  from  defeat  he  would  become  a  Christian.  The 
Allemanni  were  beaten,  and  Clovis  caused  himself  and 
three  thousand  of  hi*  noblest  Franks  to  be  baptized  in 
the  Catholic  faith  at  the  next  Easter  festival.  This 
summary  wholesale  conversion  to  Christianity  was 
merely  nominal,  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  that  influ- 
ence of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  subsequently  be- 
came so  powerful  among  the  Germans.  Glovis  con- 
tinued his  conquests  until  his  rule  was  acknowledged 
east  to  the  Rhine  and  south  as  far  as  the  Garonne. 
Anastasius,  Emperor  of  the  East,  sent  a  message  of 
congratulation  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  and  nomi- 
nated him  to  the  dlgnitv  of  a  Roman  patrician  and 
consul,  and  Clovis  wore  with  pride  the  purple  robe 
which  symbolized  this  once  noble  but  now  emasculated 
office.  Clovis  made  Paris  his  capital  and  died  there  in 
the  year  51 1,  leaving  four  sons,  who  divided  the  king- 
dom among  themselves,  but  maintained  toward  other 
nations  the  attitude  of  a  single  power. 

The  Merovingian  kings  were  with  few  exceptions 
monsters  of  cruelty  and  vice.  Their  people  were  sunk 
in  moral  degradation,  but  the  power  of  the  kingdom  in- 
creased until  it  included  the  territory  between  the 
Saxon  frontier*  on  the  north  and  the  Alps  on  the 
south.  The  Frisians  and  Saxons  alone  remained  inde- 
pendent. The  conquered  lands  within  the  Frank  king- 
dom were  distributed  by  the  monarch*  among  their 
chiefs,  who  held  the  gift*  wfitfs  or  loans,  for  which 
they  were  obliged  to  do  military  duty  on  the  command 
of  the  king.  The  feudatories  took  the  name  of  liege  sub- 
ject* or  vassals,  and  those  of  them  who  stood  close  to 
the  king  were  named  administrators.  These  great 
vassals,  distributed  from  their  own  lands  portions  to 

?oorer  individuals,  who  were  called  Arrisr*  vassal*. 
'he  freemen,  who  were  only  obliged  to  serve  in  great 
national  war*,  held  an  allodial  or  free  inheritance. 
Under  this  system  arose  an  aristocracy  composed  of  the 
qtwit  vassals  and  those  who  held  under  them.  The 
frequent  war*  of  the  Merovingian  kings  wasted  the 
strength  of  the  monarchy  and  in  time  the  great  vassals' 
assumed  powers  and  dignities  which  properly  belonged 
to  the  king — a  state  of  things  which  led  in  the  end  to 
the  deposition  of  the  dynasty.  Grants  of  land  were 
also  made  to  the  higher  clergy,  which  contributed  to 
the  erection  of  an  ecclesiastical  aristocracy.  Most  of 
the  priests  were  of  the  subject  Latin  race,  but  their  re- 
ligious office  and  their  large  possession*  soon  raised 
them  to  an  importance  which  permitted  them  to  mingle 
on  equal  terms  with  the  military  lords  of  the  land.  In 
...e  course  of  time  many  of  the  smaller  proprietors 
found  It  to  their  advantage  to  surrender  their  grant*  of 
land  either  to  the  church  or  to  some  powerful  noble- 
man, and  to  have  them  returneJ  with  additions  when 
they  became  vassal*.  In  tola  *ay  the  freemen  de- 
creased In  number  and  the  w..ole  order  of  society  was 
changed. 

In  Austrasia,  the  eastern  division  of  the  Merovln-' 
gian  kingdom,  the  power  of  the  noblemen  was  con- 
stantly increasing,  because  of  their  great  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  king;  and  while  they  held  in  check  the 
authority  of  the  monarch,  they  continually  extended  and 
strengthened  their  power  over  their  own  subjects.  In 
the  western  division,  or  Neustria,  the  authority  of  the 
bead  of  the  state  was  generally  acknowledged 'and 
obeyed  until  a  time  arrived  when  the  weakness  of  the 
king  loosened  hi*  grasp  of  the  sceptre  and  it  fell  into 
the  strong  hand  of  his  chief  officer.  Among  the  vas- 
sals who  immediately  surrounded  the  throne  were  the 
royal  Treasurer,  the  Marshal,  the  Steward  and  the 
Butler,  and  to  these  were  added  the  Pfalx-grafen,  or 
king's  deputies,  who  exercised  the  royal  prerogative  in 
the  absence  of  the  ruler,  and  the  Major  Domus,  or 
Mayor  of  the  Palace   who  commanded  the  king'* 


knights.'  This  officer  soon  became  the  most  important 
dignitary  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  centuries  the  henlhcn  Al- 
lemanni, Thuringians  and  Bavarians  in  the  wilds  of  the 
interior  of  Germany,  and  part  of  the  Saxons  and  Fri- 
sians on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  were  convened  i<» 
Christianity  by  missionaries  from  Ireland,  England  and 
Scotland.  The  best  known  of  these  missionaries  are 
St.  Columban  and  Bonlfaqe.  The  latter  established 
bishoprics,  or  regulated  those  already  existing,  at  Snlz- 
burg.  Passau,*  Ratlsbon,  Wurzburg,  Erfurt,  and  ©I her 
places.  The  celebrated  abbey  of  Fulda  was  founded  by 
his  follower,  Sturm,  and  he  also  planted  at  Ohrdruf  a 
school  for  religious  teachers,  in  which,  in  connection 
with  doctrinal  teachings,  instruction  was  given  in  the 
arts  of  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Boniface  presided 
over  the 'Council  held  at  Soissons  IA  743.  After  a  long 
life  of  missionary  labor,  during  which  he  received  pro- 
motion to  high  ecclesiastical  office,  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom  at  the  hands  of  heathen  Frisians  in  the  year  755. 
In  view  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  national 
mind  and  conscience,  the  work  of  these  missionaries 
cannot  be  overestimated,  but  at  the  time  the  conversion 
of  many  of  these  pagans  waf  not  of  that  quality  which 
would  commend  itself  to  a  modern  religious  devotee. 
The  morals  of  the  people  were  frightfully  corrupt:  the 
old-time  sanctity  of  marriage  was  almost  annihilated  and 
the  word  humanity  seems  to  have  been  thrust  out  of  Ibe 
language.  Regular  assemblies  were  still  held,  but  In- 
stead of  consisting  as  formerly  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  freemen,  they  were  now  composed  mainly  of  the 
nobility.  Courts  were  held  in  the  open  air,  and  ver- 
dicts were  rendered  by  a  body  of  men  who  combined  In 
themselves  the  function*  of  both  judge  and  jury.  When 
human  judgment  failed  to  arrive  at  a  finding  in  case* 
brought  before  this  tribunal,  a  verdict  was  obtained 
through  the  agency  of  the  ordeal  by  fire  or  water  or  by 
single  combat. 

In  the  year  613  the  sub-kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  Pippin  of 
Neustria  were  united  by  Clotaire, under  whom  and  hi«L*n<i«'ri. 
son  Dagobcrt  comparatively  good  government  was 
maintained.  After  Dagobert,  who  died  in  637,  the 
authority  of  'the  throne  declined,  and  the  power  of  the 
"Lazy  Kings,"  a*  they  are  called,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  while  the  titular  rulers 
became  mere  puppets.  The  real  power  of  the  early 
medieval  German  Empire  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Pippin  of  Landen,  from  whom  sprang  the  line 
which  produced  Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne. 
Pippin,  who  was  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  Austrasia  under 
Dagobert.  was  related  to  the  Merovingian  king*.  The 
office  had  become  hereditary,  and  the  power  of  the 
Mayor  was  so  great  that  Pippin's  son,  Grimoald,  at- 
tempted to  depose  the  current  Merovingian  king  and 
place  his  own  son  on  the  throne.  The  ambitious  father 
and  his  son  were  both  killed  in  the  struggle,  the  Frank 
nobility  having  not  yet  sufficiently  departed  from  their 
reverence  for-^neir  royal  Iioukc  to  consent  to  its  over^, 
throw.  One  of  Grimoald's  sisters  was  married  to  the 
son  of  the  Latin  Bishop  of  Met*.  Her  son.  Pippin  of 
Herlstal,  in  whom  both  I^atin  and  German  blood  were 
mingled,  became  Mayor  of  the  Palace  in  Austrasia.  la 
the  famous  Battle  of  Tcstri,  fought  in  the  year  6S1,  he 
overcame  the  king  of  Neustria,  and  the  divisions  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom  were  re-united.  Warned  by  the 
fate  of  hi*  uncle.  Pippin  made  no  attempt  on  the 
throne  but  was  content  to  wield  the  power  of  the 
united  kingdom.  Charles  Martel  (the  Hammer}  w-.s 
the  son  of  Pippin  of  lieristal. 

The  Mohammedan  power.- which  had  extended  from 
Mecca  through  northern  Africa  to  Spain,  was  prepar- 
ing for  the  destruction  of  Christianity  in  Europe  and 
the  imposition  of  its  doctrines  and  government  upon 
the  people  of  that  continent.  While  a  Saracen  fleet 
and  army  assailed  Constantinople,  the  capital  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  a  Moslem  army  under  Ab- 
derrhaman  advanced  across  the  Pyrenees  against  the 
Christians  ol  Western  Eurooe.    a.s  in  the  time  of  «hs» 
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Hunnish  invat-ion,  the  forces  01*  Europe  were  concen- 
trated and  battle  was  offered  to  the  invader*.  In  732 
the  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  between  Tour*  and 
Poitiers  in  southern  France,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
contest  lasting  through  seven  days  the  Christians  were 
victorious  and  Europe  was  saved  from  the  rule  of  Islam. 
But  while  the  thorough  military  organization,  which 
was  made  possible  by  the  power  of  the  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  had  undoubtedly  preserved  Europe  in  the  great 
conflict,  the  independence  of  the  Individual  wax  ma- 
terially impaired  and  it*  place  was  taken  by  feudal 
allegiance. 

After  adding  East  Fricsland  to  the  kindgom.  Charles 
Martel  died  in  741,  leaving  two  sons,  Carloman  and 
Pippin  the  Short.  Carloman  retired  to  a  convent,  and 
Pippin,  seeing  the  time  ripe  for  a  change  of  dynasty, 
inquired  of  Pope  Zacharias:  "Who  ought  rightly  to  be 
king;  he  who  sits  at  home  in  idleness,  or  he  who  bears 
the  toils  and  dangers  of  government?  "  The  Pope  was 
in  difficulty  at  the  time  with  his  neighbor,  the  Lombard 
king,  and  secured  the  aid  of  Pippin  by  sanctioning  the 
deposition  of  Childeric  III,  the  last  Merovingian 
monarch,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Frank  Mayor  of  the 
Palace.  The  decision  of  the  Pope  cont  lined  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  throne  was  the  girt  of  the 
Church,  and  also  a  threat  of  the  ban  of  the  Church 
upon  anyone  who  opposed  the  accession  of  Pippin. 
In  thiswav  began  the  assumption  of  temporal  authority 
by  the  Pope  over  the  klngsof  Christendom.  The  head 
of  the  new  dynasty  was  crowned  in  752  at  Solssons  by 
Boniface,  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after  Clovli 
at  the  same  place  founded  the  Frank  kingdom.  In  aid 
of  Pope  Stephen,  Pippin  marched  into  Italy  In  754,  de- 
feated the  Lombard  King  at  Susa  and  Ravenna  and 
presented  to  the  head  of  the  Church  the  territory 
which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Papal  States.  Pippin 
died  in  768  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Charles  and 
Carloman.  Carloman  died  in  777.  and  Charles,  sub- 
sequently named  Charlemagne,  the  greatest  monarch 
yet  produced  by  Germany,  reigned  alone. 

By  the  death  of  his  brother,  Charles  came  into  pos- 
session of  a  kingdom  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
Merovingian  Kings.  Bavaria  and  Thuringia  had  been 
annexed.  Brittany,  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria  still  re- 
tained their  native  dukes,  but  all  the  other  provinces 
"were  governed  by  officers  of  the  crown.  In  e«rly  life 
Charles  had  married  a  princess  of  the  Frank'  ut  he 
subsequently  put  her  away  and  married  a  dau  iter  of 
Desiderius,  the  Lombard  King.  This  second  wife  he 
afterward  divorced  on  the  protest  of  Pope  Stephen  III. 
During  his  reign  he  espoused  five  wives,  all  of  whom 
he  divorced,  apparently  viewing  the  marriage  tie  with 
contempt.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
with  scruples  because  of  anything  he  did  in  his  long 
reign;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  ruthless  genius  which 
enabled  him  to  consolidate  his  Imperial  power  was  also 
exerted  for  the  civilization  and  enlightenment  of  his 
subjects. 

In  771  Charles  made  war  on  the  Saxons, and  at  Eres* 
burg  he  destroyed  the  celebrated  Irmansul.  This  was 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  standing  on  a  marble  pillar, 
bearing  in  one  hand  a  rose  and  in  the  other  a  pair  of 
scales.  The  warrior's  crest  was  a  cock.  There  was  a 
figure  of  a  bear  on  his  breast  and  on  his  shield  was  a 
lion  In  a  field  of  flower*.  The  irmansul  was  an  object 
of  worship  among  the  Saxons,  who  propitiated  tne  di- 
vinity by  human  sacrifices.  The  Saxon*  submitted  to 
the  Frank  King  and  promised  him  their  allegiance,  but 
without  any  intention  of  keeping  their  promise;  in  fact, 
several  campaigns  were  required  to  bring  them  under 
his  power  The  divorce  of  the  Lombard  Kin*'* 
daughter  and  the  denial  bv  Charles  of  the  rights  of  his 
own  nephews — koos  of  Carloman—  together  with  an 
appeal  by  (he  Pope  to  the  Frank  King  for  aid  against 
Desiderius.  involved  him  in  war  with  the  latler.  As- 
sembling a  great  army  at  Ger-eva.  he  invaded  Lom- 
bard;-, captured  Desideriut  and  the  sons  of  Carloman 
In  Pavla  and  compelled  them  to  enter  a  convent-  He 


then  annexed  the  Lombard  kingdom  to  his  own,  leav- 
ing the  people  their  own  laws  and  their  native  dukes, 
but  he  himself  assuming  the  iron  crown  and  proclaim- 
ing himself  king  of  Italy.  At  a  later  date  insurrec- 
tions in  Lombardy  caused  the  deposition  of  the  Lombard 
dukes,  and  the  people  were  afterward  governed  bjr 
counts  appointed  by  the  king  of  the  Franks.  At  this, 
time  began  hi*  intimate  relation*  with  the  papal  power* 
out  of  which  grew  the  close  connection  that  for  many 
centuries  existed  between  the  German  Empire  and  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  In  his  reign  Charlemagne's  great  gemua 
was  directed  to  the  building  up  together  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  Frank*  and  the  spiritual  power  of  the 
Church.  He  was  convinced  that  Christianity  was  the 
means  by  which  his  people  were  to  be  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  he  proposed  to  use  the  strong  religious 
influence  of  Rome  as  a  buttress  for  hi*  own  power. 

Charlemagne  was  continually  hampered  in  his  plans 
for  universal  dominion  by  the  onslaughts  of  the  heathen. 
Saxon*,  who,  under  their  duke  Witikind,  resisted  all 
attempts  to  deprive  them  of  their  freedom  and  their  re- 
ligion. In  retaliation  for  the  destruction  of  one  of  his 
armies  In  Saxony,  Charlemagne  barbarously  ordered 
the  decapitation  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  Saxon 
prisoners,  an  act  which  fanned  into  fury  the  passions 
of  that  people.  After  years  of  desperate*  struggle  the 
pagan  Saxons  were  reduced,  and  in  797  their  popular 
assembly  was  dissolved,  the  arms-bearing  population 
was  made  liable  to  be  drafted  into  the  Frankish  army 
and  the  country  was  brought  into  complete  subjection. 
Finding  his  new  subjects  bitterly  opposed  to  his  rule, 
Charles,  partly  as  a  political  measure  and  following 
the  example  of  Boniface,  established  numerous  bishop- 
rics among  them.  Sees  were  founded  by  him  and  his 
successor  at  Paderborn,  Munster,  Osnabruch, 
Minden,  Verden,  Halbcrctadt  and  Hildeshelm- 

Among  other  acts  of  his  reign  was  an  expedition  into 
Spain  against  the  Saracen  power  there  which  had  risen 
on  the  ruins  of  the  Visigothic  kingdom.  He  captured 
Pampeluna  and  Saragossa  and  formed  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro  into  a  vice-royalty  or 
march.  In  the  pass  of  Roncesvalles.  on  his  return,  the 
Basque  mountaineers  fell  upon  his  rear  guard  and  slew 
many  of  Charles'  bravest  noblemen,  among  them 
Roland,  Count  of  the  March  of  Brittany.  The  death 
of  Roland  has  passed  into  legend  and  song,  and  the 
glory  of  the  great  Paladin  and  the  fabulous  deeds 
ascribed  to  him  have  been  kept  fresh  to  the  present 
day. 

Thassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  having  Incurred  the  dts- 
pleasure  of  Charlemagne,  was  overthrow  n  and  driven 
into  a  convent  and  his  country  was  incorporated  into 
the  Frank  kingdom.  The  annexation  of  Bavaria  com- 
pleted the  reduction  of  Germany  to  the  rule  of  Charle- 
magne. It  will  be  remembered"  that  after  the  Hunnish 
invasion  the  Slavs  had  moved  into  the  vacated  German 
lands  westward  to  the  Elbe.  Charlemagne  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  subjugating  these  people,  who 
by  the  German*  were  called  Wends.  In  one  campaign 
he  conquered  the  Avar!  in  the  territory  extending 
from  the  Ems  to  the  Raab  and  planted  there  a  colony 
of  Bavarians.  The  country  was  attached  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical province  of  Salzburg  and  became  the  germ 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  the  Saxon  march  lav  the 
germ  of  Brandenburg,  the  modern  Prussia.  Other 
parts  of  the  Slav  region  were  overrun  by  the  armies" 
of  Charlemagne,  but  it  was  many  centuries  before  the 
oldtimc  control  of  the  country  between  the  Oder  and 
the  V'-,"'«  was  established    in  German  hands.  For 

protection  «6.          le  Slav*  he  built  the  fortresses  of 

Halle  on  the  Saale  and  Magdeburg  and  Buchen  on  the 
Elbe. 

The  state  built  up  by  cnarlemagne  embraced  within 
Its  boundaries  all  the  p'eopte  of  German  descent  except 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia. 
H  is  possessions  in  Italy  reached  to  the  Garigliano,  and 
in  Spain  to  the  Ebro.  On  Christmas  dav  in  the  year 
800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor' of  Rome  by 
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Pope  Leo' III,  who  at  the  Mine  time  bestowed  upon 
4*im  the  title  of  Guardian  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
of  the  True  Faith.  The  relations  between  the  Empire 
and  the  Church  were  of  a  peculiar  nature.  The  Pope 
in  a  Bw.ular  sense  was  a  subject  of  the  Empire,  but  he 
was  aJao  the  spiritual  Father  from  whom  all  Christian 
monarch*  received  their  crowns  with  reverence.  The 
ooctesiastical  power  of  Rome  and  the  physical  power 
of  the  Empire  were  to  support  and  serve  each  other, 
and  for  a  time  this  relation  was  sustained.  The  civil 
constitution  of  the  Empire  was  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete change  from  the  old  order  of  things.  The'  whole 
country  was  divided  into  district*  ruled  by  count*  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  A  further  division  was  made  into 
circuits  resembling  the  ancient  hundred*,  governed  bv 
oriicer*  who  were  afterward  called  viscounts.  High 
courts  of  justice  were  held  each  month  by  the  counts  in 
the  king'*  name,  and  here  the  law  wits  admirrr»tered  In 
ail  cases  involving  Hie.  liberty  and  eefcte.  in  time  of 
war  the  count  commanded  the  military  force  of  his  dis- 
trict. Upon  the  bonier*  were  erected  '•marches."  or 
marks,  which  were  organised  as  military  districts  for 
the  protection  of  the  Empire  from  external  assault. 
The  counts  of  the  marches  necessarily  had  a  greater 
latitude  in  the  use  of  power  than  their  peers  in  the  in- 
tcrior  of  the  Empire,  and  in  subsequent  reigns  several 
of  them  slronglv  resisted  the  Imperial  authority.  In 
the  body  of  the  Empire  the  executive  power  of  the 
emperor  was  represented  by  his  sheriffs,  and  judicial 
power  bv  royal  judge*.  All  the  officer*  were  paid  in 
land,  which  was  held  by  feudal  tenure.  The  officers 
were  risked  four  times  a  year  by  imperial  deputies, 
who  communicated  to  them  the  emperor's  will,  and 
also  reported  their  conduct  to  him.  This  inspec- 
tion, however,  was  not  sufficiently  strict  to  prevent 
abuses.  In  war  the  emperor  first  summoned  his  vas- 
sals, who  led  to  him  their  forces,  composed  of  the  sub- 
ordinate vassal*  and  the  freemen  of  tl>e  Empire.  The 
general  assembly  of  the  freemen  was  still  held,  but  the 
rights  of  the  individual  had  passed  into  the  hand*  of 
the  great  spiritual  and  secular  vasaals  and  it  was  an  as- 
seiabiv  of  freemen  only  tn  name.  No  regular  taxes 
were  levied;  the  coart  was  supported  by  the  tributary 
gifts  of  the  subject*  and  the  revenues  derived  from  trie 
crown  lands. 

Charlemagne  traveled  through  the  whole  Empire, 
taut  he  spent  roach  time  at  Ingefheim,  Mains,  Nimcguen 
and  Aix-hv-Cbapette  (Aachen).  He  had  no  fixed  capi- 
tal, but  was  specially  attached  to  Aix.  where  he  built  a 
«plcndid  residence  and  a  cathedral.  In  person,  Charle- 
inagne  was  very  tall  and  of  generous  proportions. 
His  eyea  were  large  and  bright,  he  had  an  abundance 
Of  fair  hair  which  was  white  in  his  old  age,  and  a  fine 
forehead.  He  had  a  passion  for  labor,  war  and  danger, 
and  this  quality  joined  with  a  lofty  intellect  made  lum 
one  of  the  great  princes  not  only  of  his  own  age  but 
of  all  time.  His  far-seeing  mind  had  caught  from 
Rome  the  conception  of  a  universal  state,  but  his  wis- 
dom saved  ham  from  copying  Roman  models  except  in 
so  far  a*  they  were  adapted  to  the  genius  of  his  race. 
He  gathered  about  himself  learned  men  from  all  coun- 
tries, and  established  the  School  of  the  Palace,  as  it  was 
calied,  presided  over  by  Alcuin,  a  learned  Aniilo-Saxon, 
the  emperor  himself  taking  part  in  the  discissions. 
He  founded  school*  in  all  the  convents  and  introduced 
Roman  teachers  of  music,  but  he  required  that  sermons 
•ihtmld  be  preached  in  the  German  language.  Under 
his  direction  a  German  sjrnrrrmar  was  compiled.  In 
every  way  possible  he  forwarded  the  can«e  of  educa- 
tion, which  wan  not  then  a  German  accomplishment. 
He  casKed  to  be  preserved  the  ancient  heroic  songs  of 
the  minstrels,  but  these  were  destroyed  by  the  religious 
fanaticism  of  his  won  Lewis  the  Pious,  who  ascended 
the  throne  after  him.  The  Church  was  cherished  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne  as  it  had  never  been  before 
He  granted  tithes  to  the  eiergv  and  himself  selected 
many  of  the  abbots  and  bishop's.  Simple  in  his  own 
attar*,  he  had  little  patience  with  the  luxurious  habits 


1  of  his  courtiers 'and  scoffed  at  their  gorgeous  raiment* 
I  All  his  public  acts— even  the  slaughter  of  the  Saxon* 
1  at  V'eroen — were  done  in  accordance  with  a  policy 
which  looked  to  the  establishment  of  a  German  Christ 
Han  Empire.  The  great  emperor  was  never  cruel  upon 
impulse;  on  the  contrary,  in  his  -rrivate  intercourse 
with  those  about  him  he  was  mild,  cheerful  and  be- 
nevolent. His  cruelties  sprang  from  an  unbounded 
ambition,  to  which  the  Germans  are  indebted  for  the 
partial  nm'ticatlon  of  the  race  which  Is  not  yet  com- 
plete. The  impulse  he  gave  to  the  Gentian  power  was 
felt  through  the  middle  ages,  and  it  mar  not  be  too 
much  to  say  that  It  is  still  n  living  force.  The  principal 
weakness  of  the  Empire  wa»t»  l>c  found,  perhaps,  in  th#> 
system  of  feudalism  which  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne 
was  firmly  established.  This  system  rained  the  noble* 
almost  to  the  dignity  of  kinjjs.  and  correspondingly  de- 
based the  freemen.  In  his  own  strong  hand  its  cutting 
edge  was  turned  away  front  the  monarch,  and  by  it  he 
was  enabled  to  build  around  his  throne  the  greatest 
state  of  Europe,  but  the  authority  delegated  to  the 
lord*  of  the  provinces  permitted  them  to  so  strengthen 
their  power  that  so^n  alhrr  the  sceptre  passed  out  ot 
hi*  dead  Irand.  his  weak  successors  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  and  tire  great  structure  fell  to  piece*. 

InJSt.i  Charlemagne  earned  his  son  Lewis  (Lad wig) 
to  be  crowned  joint  emperor,  with  the  provision  thai 
he  should  he  sole  emperor  on  his  father's  death.  At 
the  same  time  the  crown  of  Italy  was  decreed  to 
uemaro,  tne  eon  01  ^n.iri<.tn.i!;ne  s  >ci_oriti  son  i  ippir 
who  died  In  811.  Charlemagne  died  in  8i4,leavingH 
vast  empire  to  Lewis,  then  aged  j6.  Tlse  new  em- 
peror had  been  educated  by  the  church  and  was  a, 
cowardly,  weak  ruler,  whose  sole  desire  seemed  to  be 
to  serve*  the  papacy.  In  French  history  be  is  know* 
as  **  Louis  h*  Debonnaire,'\and  among  the  Germans  he 
is  strled  *  Ludwig  the  Pious."  He  relaxed  the  strict 
regulations  devised  by  hi*  father  for  the  levying  of 
troop*,  and  In  other  wayr.  neglected  to  exercise  his 
rights  over  his  vassals;  and  this  to  the  extent  that  with 
them  imperial  authority  began  to  sink  into  contempt. 
In  order  to  remedy  this,  on  the  counsel  of  his  priestly 
advisers  he  associated  with  himself  in  the  government 
his  three  sons  and  partitioned  the  realm  among  tnem. 
Lothair,  tbe  eldest,  was  made  joint  emperor  with  his 
father.  Lewis  took  Bavaria  and  Bohemia,  and  Pippin 
was  Intrusted  with  Aqultaine,  Lewis  and  Pippin  ruling 
in  their  domains  as  subordinate  kings  to  their  elder 
brother  and  their  father.  Bernard,  to  whom  Charle- 
magne had  given  Italy,  was  ignored,  and  threatened  to 
rebel.  lie  soon  submitted,  but  he  and  three  of  his 
nearest  friends  were  condemned  to  lose  their  eyes,  lie 
died  soon  afterward.  The  emperor's  wife  dying,  he 
married  Judith,  daughter  of  the  Bavarian  Count  Wclf. 
Of  this  nnion  was  born  a  son,  who  is  known  to  history 
as  u  Charles  the  Bald."*  The  emperor  proposed  toThe  limper- 
make  a  new  division  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant,  oi'sstnfo 
whereupon  Lothair  and  Pippin  rebelled.  Lewis  of  w:i|>  >>lH 
Bavaria  and  Bohemia  at  first  joined  hi*  brothers,  but 
subsequently  led  his  forces  to  the  assistance  of  his 
father  and  secured  the  victory  for  him.  The  emperor 
divided  the  empire  in  833,  giving  Aquitaine.  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  rcbelliotis  Pippin,  to  Charles  the 
Bald;  thr:  Pope,  in  the  Interest  of  Lothair,  induced  the 
military  commanders  to  abandon  the  emperor,  who 
submitted  and  consented  to  read  In  church  a  "  confes- 
sion of  his  sins,"  which  was.  In  effect,  an  abdication  of 
the  throne.  Indignant  at  the  humiliating  treatment  of 
their  father,  the  younger  sims  restored  him  to  hi*  im- 
perial dignity.  A  further  effort  by  the  emperor  to  ex- 
tend the  territory  of  Charles  the  Bald  at  the  expen-teof 
his  son  Lewis  brought  on  another  war.  in  the  course  of 
which  the  old  monarch  died  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine. 
A.D.  S^o.  On  his  dcatti-hcd  he  was  asked  to  forgive 
.  his  son  Lewis,  and  replied:  "  I  do  forgive  him,  but  let 
him  know  that  he  has  brought  mc  to  my  death."  His- 
tory presents  few  -pcctacles  so  pitiable  as  the  strife 
between  this  father  and  these  sons. 
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Mtiuur.  Lothair  succeeded  to  the  title  of  emperor.  I  i  an 
effort  to  make  himself  sole  master  of  the  empire,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  clergy,  he  was  opposed  by 
Lewis  the  German  and  Charles  the  Bald,  who  de- 
manded a  partition.  Lewis  and  Charles  were  supported 
©y  the  Bavarians,  Saxons  and  Swabian*.  and  also  by 
the  northeastern  Franks,  who  united  lo  throw  off  the 
:1erical  domination  which  had  been  established  over 
the  empire.  The  struggle  eventuated  io  a  battle  at 
Fontenay  in  841,  in  which- Lothair  was  totally  defeated. 
He  protracted  the  war  for  a  time  by  stirring  up  the 
Saxon  subjects  of  Lewis  against  that  prince,  and  he 
llso  endeavored  to  'enlist  in  his  cause  the  piratical 
Northmen,  who  had  already  begun  to  scourge  the 
:oasts  of  the  empire.  Driven  to  extremities,  he  at  last 
javc  up  the  contest,  and  in  843  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun,  by  which  he  re'aincd  the  title  of  emperor, 
with  an  empire  composed  of  Italy,  Friesland,  and  a 
strip  of  land  extending  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
North  Sea,  along  the  river*  Rhone,  Saone,  Rhine  and 
Maas.  This  peculiarly  carved  domain  was  called 
Lotharingia  (Lorraine),  and  was  so  formed  to  give  him 
the  two  capitals  of  Charlemagne.  Aix  and  Rome.  To 
Charles  the  Bald  fell  the  Western  Kingdom,  with 
boundaries  almost  coincident  with  those  of  modern 
France;  and  to  Lewis  was  given  Germany,  with  the 
districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  be- 
longed to  the  Archbishopric  of  Main*.  The  Treaty  of 
Verdun  is  generally  assigned  as  the  foundation  of  the 
German  and  French  kingdoms.  The  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne was  in  fragments.  Nor  was  the  political 
division  the  only  line  drawn  between  the  three  king- 
doms. Languages  and  customs  alien  to  the  purely 
German  were  coming  into  life.  In  France,  Latin  con- 
tinued to  be  the  language  of  learning  and  the  church, 
but  among  the  people  was  spoken  a  patois  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  Latin  and  German,  which  afterward  be- 
came French.  In  Italy  a  similar  change  was  taking 
place  by  a  union  of  corrupted  Latin  with  foreign  ele- 
ments. In  Spain  the  Visigoths  had  long  since  aban- 
doned the  German  language  for  a  Nco-  Latin  tongue,  a 
branch  of  which  became  the  language  of  Portugal.  In 
Germany  there  v»as  a  division  intc  the  High  and  the 
Low  German.  The  gulf  between  the  languages  of  the 
different  part's  of  the  empire  was  already  so  wide  that, 
-when  the  brother*  and  their  vassals  met  at  Strasburg 
in  846  to  renew  the  oath*  of  friendship  exchanged  at 
Verdun,  the  Knight*  of  Australia  and  those  of 
Neustrta  cauJd  not  understand  one  another.  The  oath 
taken  at  that  time  by  the  Ncustrians  has  been  preserved, 
and  is  the  only  existing  record  of  the  new-born  French 
language. 

Lothair  died  in  855.  He  was  succeeded  br  his 
*on  Lewis  II,  who,  dying  without  heirs,  was  fol- 
lowed on  the  throne  bv  another  son  of  Lothair,  called 
Lothair  II.  On  hi*  death  in  S69,  his  domain  was 
divided  between  Lewis  the  German  and  Charles  the 
Bald.  In  this  division  Lewis  received  the  dioceses  of 
Utrecht,  Strasburg  and  Basle,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  Treves  and  Cologne. 

Lewis  ruled  in  Germany  until  876,  his  reign  being 
disturbed  by  family  dissensions  similar  to  those  which 
had  disrupted  tlieempire  of  Charlemagne.  The  bold 
incursions  of  the  Northmen  and  the  increasing  strength 
and  aggressiveness  of  the  Slav  kingdom,  which  had 
been  established  in  Moravia,  caused  the  emperor  much 
anxiety.  Charles  the  Bald,  having  obtained  the  title  of 
emperor,  attempted  >o  extend  his  authority  over  Ger- 
many and  Italy,  but  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  An- 
dernier1  by  Lewis'  second  son,  also  named  Lewis,  and 
his  schemes  were  thwarted.  Lewis  the  German  died 
in  876,  and  his  two  eldest  sons  dying — Carloman  in 
880  and  Lewis  in  SSj — the  kingdom  passed  to  his 
youngest  son  Cha.'.is,  known  in  hi  turv  as  Charles  the 
Fat. 

Charles  the  Bald  died  in  S77,  leaving  a  ruined  king- 
dom to  hi*  son  Lewis  the  Stammerer,  who,  after  a 
troubled  rehjn  of  two  rears,  wa*  succeeded  br  his  sons 


Louis  II  anu  Carloman.  These  princes  lived  but  a 
short  time,  and  the  West  Frank  kingdom  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  Charles  the  Simple,  then  but  five  rears  of 
age.  Refusing  to  accept  the  child,  the  French  nobles 
elected  as  their  king  Charles  the  Fat.  who  made  him-  <'h»ri*i 
self  master  of  Italy  also.  He  was  crowned  as  Etn-  '»>«■  Kss. 
pcror  by  the  Pope,  and  for  a  short  time  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  was  renewed.  In  Italy  the  power  01*  the 
pope*  was  increasing  and  they  were  claiming  secular 
as  well  as  spiritual  supremacy.  Their  pretension  • 
were  founded  on  what  were  called  the  "Decretals  o» 
Isidore,"  which  were  clumsily  forged  documents  pur- 
porting to  be  decrees  of  ancient  councils  of  the 
Church  declaring  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  supe- 
rior to  the  other  bi.hops  and  that  the  spiritual  power 
was  entirely  independent  of  temporal  authority.  In 
S79,  Bozo  of  Vicnne.  a  Frank  noble,  who  had  married 
a  grand-daughter  of  the  Emperor  Lothair,  set  up  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundv,  and  was  supported  by  Pope 
John  VIII. 

Charles  the  Fat  was  too  weak  In  character  to  main- 
tain himself  against  the  evils  which  threatened  hi* 
empire.  Swatopiuk,  king  of  a  Slavonic  kingdom  in 
Moravia,  mode  inroads  upon  the  eastern  borders  of 
the  empire.  The  Saracens,  crossing  the  Mediterranean 
from  Africa,  took  possession  of  Southern  Italv  and 
Sicily,  and  the  Northmen  of  Scandinavia  ravaged  the 
I  western  shores  of  the  empire,  making  their  way  up  the 
I  rivers  and  plundering  cities  which  lay  farmland.  _The  Mr»He»  by 
invasions  of  the  northern  Vikings  were  at  first  merely  th<-  .s«ri»- 
predatory  incursions,  but  there  was  danger  that  the  men. 
comparative  immunity  with  which  they  were  made 
would  encourage  the  pirates  to  attempt  permanent  con- 
quests of  the  lands  which  they  harried  ;  and  this,  in- 
deed, occurred.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious  they 
had  burned  Hamburg  and  afterwards  sacked  Aix 
( Aachen),  stabling  their  horses  in  the  cathedral  erected 
by  Charlemagne.  Cologne.  Nimeguen.  Treves  and 
other  cities  were  burned.  They  took  Rouen  anu  uc- 
sieged  Paris,  where  they  were  bought  off.  From 
Charles  the  Simple  they  received  a  cession  of  land . 
which  afterward  became  the  dukedom  of  Normandy. 
In  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  as  early  as  1016,  they  Norma 
founded  a  kingdom,  and  one  branch  of  them  under  kingdom* 
Rurik,  established  in  Russia  the  monarchy  which  was 
the  beginning  of  the  present  Russian  Empire.  Instead 
of  fighting  for  the  honor  and  integrity  of  his  domain, 
the  distressed  and  vacillating  emperor  bought  tempo- 
rary peace  from  the  pirates  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tribute;  and  when  their  demands  increased  he  gave 
them  lands  for  permanent  settlement.    In  the  interior 

Anarchy 

of  the  empire  law  had  fallen  into  contempt  and  riiere 
was  scarcely  any  rule  but  that  of  might.  The  people, 
oppressed  by  the  nobles,  either  joined  the  forces  of 
their  tyrants  1  or  formed  themselves  into  bands  of 
robbers. 

.    The  German  nobles,  disgusted  with  the  weakness  of  AmauV 
their  emperor,  deposed  hhn  In  8S7.  and-  placed  upon 
the  throne  Arrralf  of  Carinthia,  a  natural  son  of  Carlo- 
man  and  grand-son  of  Lewis  the  German.    At  tin 
same  time  the  French  nobles  called  to  the  throne  a 
the  Western  kingdom  Count  Eudcs  (Odoj  of  Park 
the  son  of  a  valorous  German  knight  who  had  t.imriei. 
a  daughter  of  Lewis  the  Pious.    Charles  the  Fat  lur 
vived  the  last  indignity  of  dethronement  but  a  few 
months,  d)  in;*  January  iith,  888.    His  followers,  munj 
of  whom  existed  in  Southern  Germany,  invited  Dukt 
Conrad,  a  nephew  of  Judith,  the  wife  of  Lewis  tht 
Pious,  to  be  their  kint;.    He  accepted  fie  invitatior 
and  set  up  a  new  kingdom  of  Burpunrfv  between  tht 
Alps,  the  Jura  and  the  Rhine.    This  kingdom,  which 
was  afterward*  called  Upper  Burgundy,  became  the 
present  Switzerland.  Charles  the  Simple  was  crowned 
at  Rhcinis  in  893  in  opposition  to  Kudcs. ,  After  a 
short  war  between  the  rivals  peace  was  mtde,  Charles' 
receiving  a  part  of  Flanders  with  a  pledge  that  the 
whole  kingdom  should  pass  to  hitn  on  the  death  ot 
Eudes.    That  event  occurred  in  Sg8,  and  Charle*  be- 
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came  king  of  France  fn  the  same  year.  'Under  him  and 
his  weak  successors  the  kingdom  remained  until  9S7, 
when  the  death  of  the  last  Carlovingian  ruler  in 
France.  Louis  the  "  Laiv,"  left  the  throne  vacant,  and 
Hugh  Capet.  Count  of  Paris,  was  elected  king. 
V  Lnlike  the  Carlovingian  kings.  Arnulf  had  no  inten- 
tion of  submitting  to  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  or 
the  aggressiveness  of  the  Moravian  state.  On  foot,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  utterly  defeated  the  pirates 
at  Lowen  :  then,  turning  to  the  Moravians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Magyars  he  conquered  a  peace.  On 
the  invitation  of  the  Pope  he  went  to  Italy,  and  in  S96 
was  crowned  emperor,  but  family  troubles  and  sick- 
ness—said by  some  to  have  been  caused  by  poisoning 
—brought  him  to  hi*  death  in  899. 

Arnulfs  successor  on  the  throne  was  "  Lewis  the 
Child."  then  nine  years  of  age.   The  government  of 
this  prince  was  conducted  by  Hatto.  Bishop  of  Mainz, 
the  unsavorv  hero  of  the  rat  story  in  legend  and 
poesy.    In  th'e  reign  of  Lewis  the  Child,  German  civ- 
ilization was  threatened  with  extinction  by  an  invasion 
of  the  Magyars.   These  were  Tartar  nomads  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Huns,  and  like  the  terrible  war- 
riors of  Attila,  they  were  bent  on  the  subjugation  of 
the  continent.    In  the  disorganized  state  of  the  empire, 
combined  opposition  to  their  assaults  seemed  to  be  im- 
lUiryar     possible.   The  dukes  of  Germany,  each  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals,  fought  heroically  with  the  invaders,  but 
only  to  sustain  defeat.    Surging  continually  to  the 
west,  the  barbarians  reached  Saxony  and  Lorraine, 
,  appearing  to  have  universal  dominion  almost  within 
their  grasp.   The  king  himself  was  forced  to  pay  them 
'  tribute.    In  91 1,  in  the  midst  of  this  misery  and  disas- 
aiflKin      ler'  Lewi*  thc  Child,  the  last  of  the  Carlovingian  kings 
t.cmi&or   in  Germany,  passed  to  the  tomb. 

Assailed'from  within  and  without,  Germany  was  ap- 
parently at  thc  point  of  disruption,  but  the  national 
danger  appealed  to  the  fears  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
great  noblemen  and  measures  were  at  last  taken  to 
avert  thc  threatened  calamity.  Both  Franks  and  Sax- 
ons insisted  on  thc  election  of  a  king,  and  in  an  assem- 
bly held  at  Forchheim,  Conrad  of  Franconia,  related 
to  the  House  of  Charlemagne  through  a  female  branch, 
was  elevated  to  the  throne.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion  in  Germany,  Charles  the  Simple  had  an- 
nexed Lorraine  to  France  and  held  it  through  the 
reign  of  Conrad  I.  The  latter,  however,  secured  Al- 
sace. .  The  new  monarch  of  Germany  had  only  a  lim- 
ited .authority,  for  the  power  of  the  dukes  was  nearly 
as  potent  as  hts  own.  Personally  Conrad  was  mild 
and  gentle,  but  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  ruled 
with  vigor  and  harshness,  having  before  his  eyes  the 
restoration  of  the  power  of  thc  kingdom.  He  became 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  thc  Dukes  of  Bavaria  and 
Swabia  and  overcame  them.  The  Duke  of  Bavaria 
jfled  to  the  Magyars,  who  had  penetrated  as  far  to  the 
northwest  as  Bremen  and  were  overrunning  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  in  the  south.  Conrad  marched 
against  them,  but  was  wounded  and  defeated.  He  also 
quarreled  with  thc  Saxon  Henry,  to  whose  father  he 
was  indebted  for  his  election  as  king.  Henry,  who 
subsequently  received  the  title  of  "Thc  Fowler,"  had 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  but 
Conrad  refused  to  confirm  to  him  his  feudal  posses- 
sions. The  young  Duke  of  Saxonv  made  war  on  Con- 
rad and  fought  him  down  to  a  disastrous  defeat  at 
Merseburg.  Notwithstanding  his  errors  and  failures 
Conrad  was  true  to  his  country.  With  all  his  plans 
dissolving,  conscious  that  he  had  miserably  failed  in 
nearly  all  his  undertakings,  yet,  with  a  patriotism  sel- 
dom seen  in  like  circumstances,  on  his  deathbed  he  di- 
rected that  his  crown  be  delivered  to  his  enemy,  Henry 
of  Saxony,  as  thc  only  German  prince  who  could  save 
the  state  from  its  'peril.  Conrad's  principal .  fault 
seems  to  have  been  a  surrender  to  thc  counsels  of  his 
priestly  advisers,  who.  being  extremely  jealous  of  thc 
-  ular  power  of  the  dukes,  persuaded' him  to  employ 
authority  for  their  humiliation.   Conrad  died  In 


91S,  and  in  accordance  with  his  wish  Henry  of  Saxony  S»*« 
was  elected  his  successor.  emps 

Henry's  accession  to  the  throne  was  a  fortunate  event 
for  the  autonomy  of  the  German  kingdom.  ,He  was  an  H*nrr  tas> 
able  sovereign.  At  his  coronation  he  declined  anoint-  "*"  " 
ment  by  the  papal  representative,  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz,  basing  hU  declination  on  the  ground  of  hU  own 
unworthincss.  but  thc  truth  probabty  was  that  he  was 
determined  to  divorce  the  physical  power  of  the  empire 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  which,  in  Germany,  had 
become  both  spiritual  and  secular.  This  purpose 'seems 
clearer  in  the  light  of  his  reservation  to  himself  of  the 
right  to  designate  the  German  bishops.  In  order  to 
secure  harmony  in  the  kingdom,  he  conciliated  the 
dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia.  He  had  a  personal  con- 
ference at  Ratisbon  with  the  Bavarian  duke,  and  re- 
stored  to  him  the  1 


ACClil 
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by  Conrad.  In  the  seventh  year  of  Henry's  reign,  Lor- 
raine was  incorporated  into  the  German  Kingdom. 
Fortunately  for  the  country,  tn  the  first  years  of  (he 
workof  consolidation  the  Hungarians  (Magyars)  had 
suspended  their  attacks,  but  after  a  short  respite  tiny 
came  against  it  with  renewed  fury.  In  924  they  drove 
Henry  to  take  refuge  behind  the  Ocker  morasses,  but 
one  of  their  princes  was  left  a  captive  in  German  hands. 
In  exchange  for  the  freedom  of  this  prisoner  the  Hun- 
garians agreed  to  an  armistice  of  nine  years,  during 
which  period  Henry  continued  to  pay  them  tribute. 
While  the  armistice  lasted,  atthough  the  barbarians  re-  / 
newed  their  incursions  into  Swabia,  Bavaria  and  Fran-  with  the- 
coma,  they  kept  the  terms  of  their  agreement  as  to  Hungarian 
Saxony  and  Thuringia.  These  nine  years  of  compara- 
tive peace  were  improved  by  Henry  In  strengthening 
his  army  and  building  up  the  defenses  of  the  kingdom. 
■  On  the  eastern  borders  of  Saxony  and  Thuringia  he  es- 
tablished fortresses  and  garrisoned  them  by  drafting 
every  ninth  man  of  the  population  for  that  purpose. 
The  other  eight  of  each  group  of  nine  cultivated  the  fields 
and  deposited  one-third  of  the  crops  in  thc  fortresses.  He 
also  required  all  the  markets  and  public  festivals  to  be 
held  in  thc  cities,  in  order  to  accustom  the  people  to  a 
social  life,  which  was  impossible  among  their  scattered 
hamlets.  To  meet  the  horsemen,  of  whom  the  Hun-  w'»' 
garian  armies  were  composed,  he  formed  a  large  body  aie«sures\. 
of  cavalry,  and  is  said  to  have  instituted  tournaments 
for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  them  in  cavalry  exercises. 
Having  raised  his  army  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  he 
led  them  to  actual  service  in  expeditions  against  the 
Wends,  east  of  the  Saalc  and  the  Elbe,  and  other  Sla- 
vonic tribes.  In  938  he  conquered  the  Havelll.  and, 
moving  over  the  frozen  lakes  by  which  their  city  of 
Brennabor  (Brandenburg)  was  surrounded,  captured  it, 
and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  Bohemia  he  over- 
threw Wratislaw. — who  had  apostatized  from  Christi- 
anity and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hungarians,— and 
installed  Wenccslaus  as  Duke  of  that  province.  At 
Lenzen,  in  929,  his  generals  defeated  several  revolting 
Slavic  tribes,  thereby  securing  the  northeastern  fron- 
tiers of  Germany.  In  a  council  which  he  held  with  his 
Saxon  nobles,  it  was  determined  that  the  time  had  come 
to  throw  off  the  Hungarian  yoke,  and  when,  in  932,  the 
agents  of  that  power  appeared  at  Henry's  court  to  re- 
ceive the  annual  tribute,  they  were  given  only  a  mangy 
dog  and  a  message  of  defiance.  The  Hungarians  in 
great  force  at  once  invaded  the  kingdom,  sweeping  with 
flame  and  carnage  over  Thuringia,  and  advancing  into 
Saxon.-.  Henry,  who  was  receiving  large  reinforce- 
ments.' avoided  battle  with  the  enemy  until  'a  lack  of 
provisions  compelled  them,  to  divide  into  two  armies, 
one  of  which  remained  in  Thuringia.  and  the  ojher 
moved  to  the  north.  The  Germans  immediatelylell 
upon  thc  Hungarian  force  in  Thuringia  and  destroyed 
it.  The  other  division,  marching  to  avenge  the  defeat 
of  their  fellows,  was  overthrown  and  dispersed.  In  the 
following  year',  933.  the  Hungarians  returned  In  im- 
mense force,  but  in  a  desperate  battle  fought  near 
Merseburg  they  were  almost  annihilated.  From  this 
time  on  for  a  number  of  years  the  Hungarian  f 
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were  mere  raid*  for  the  purpose  of  plunder  and  destruc- 
tion. Henry  restored  the  ancient  frontiers  on  the 
north,  which  had  been  violated  by  the  Danes,  and 
toUeawtg. added  Schleswig  to  his  kingdom.  This  province,  which, 
with  Holstein,  afterward  furnished  one  of  the  com- 
plicated questions  in  German  affair*,  remained  a 
part  o  Germany  until  the  year  1032.  when  it  was 
Ceded  by  Conrad  ll  to  the  Anglo- Danish  king,  Canute. 
Christianity  was  preached  to  the  Danes  under  Henry's 
protection,  and  many  converts  were  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  skill  in  war,  Henry  the  Fowler  possessed 
qualities  which  stamp  him  as  a  great  ruler.  In  the 
midst  of  the  strife  which  marked  his  reign  he  was  en- 
gaged with  plans  for  the  welfare  of  his  jveople.  encour- 
aging husbandry  and  the  arts,  and  also  the  commerce 
of  the  nation.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  warning  him  that 
his  death  was  near,  he  summoned  his  nobles  and  exacted 
from  them  a  pledge  that  his  son  Otto  should  be  his  suc- 
cessor. Dying  in  936,  he  was  deeply  lamented  by  all 
Germany. 

>*\u>  l  Otto  I,  the  new  king,  called  "  Otto  the  Greet,"  was 
crowned  in  the  cathedral  nt  Aachen  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz,  and  the  dukes  of  Germany  did  him  homage. 
Taking  Charlemagne  for  his  model,  he  attempted  to 
depose  the  duke*  from  the  position  accorded  them  by 
his  father — that  of  almost  independent  princes— and  to 
make  them  his  dependent  vassals,  as  in  the  early  days 
of  feudalism.  To  this  curtailment  of  their  power  they 
were  decidedly  averse.  Another  cause  of  trouble  was 
lis  interference  in  Italian  affairs  and.i  re-assumption  of 
German  influence  in  the  peninsula.  Expeditions  into 
Italy  were  disliked  by  both  nobles  and  people,  for  with 
rare  exceptions  attempted  control  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom by  German  rulers  was  e«*er  a  source  of  kingly 
misery  and  national  misfortune. 

Otto's  first  duty  led  him  to  the  frontiers,  which  were 
being  overrun  on  one  side  by  the  Wends,  and  on  •  - 
other  by  the  Bohemians.  Against  the  former  he  was 
successful,  but  the  latter  secured  their  liberty  and 
maintained  it  for  twelve  years.  During  this  time  Otto 
was  occupied  in  the  reduction  of  his  refractory  noble- 
men to  a  condition  of  dependence  on  the  throne  and 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  king.  A  rebellion  in  Ba- 
varia led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Duke  Eberhard.  A 
conspiracy  organized  in  North  Germany  was  headed 
by  Thankmar  of  Saxony,  Otto's  half-brother,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Duke  of  Franconia,  devastated 
Westphalia  and  captured  Otto's  brother  Henry.  The 
rebellion  was  overthrown  by  the  captui  r  of  Ercsburg. 
Thankmar  being  killed  beside  the  altar  in  the  church; 
The  Duke  of  Franconia  was  forgiven  on  the  interces- 
sion of  his  prisoner,  the  king's  brother,  Henry.  -This 
same  Henry  thought  he  should  be  the  sovereign  instead 
of  Otto,  because  he  had  been  born  after  their  fa- her 
became  king,  while  Ctto  was  born  Henry  the 

Fowler  was  only  a  duke.  In  an  insurrection  fo- 
mented on  this  claim  Henry  was  aided  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine.  Otto  defeated  their  forces  at"  Blrthcn,  west 
of  the  Rhine.  Henry  organized  a  second  conspiracy, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mainz, 
but  their  designs  came  to  naught.  The  list  of  Henry's 
conspiracies  ended  with  a  third,  in  which  he  was 
worsted  by  the  king,  whose  pardon  the  permanently 
penitent  prince  sought  and  obtained.  The  power  of  the 
great  secular  vassals  now  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  king. 

Otto  married  his  son  Ludolf  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Swabia,  a  union  by  which  the  government  of 
that  province  soon  passed  Into  Ludolf  s  hands.  Lor- 
raine was  made  over  to  Conrad,  a  Frank  noble  who 
had  assisted  the  king,  and  "iavaria  was  given  to  Henry 
of  the  three  conspiracies.  Each  of  these  rulers  held  as 
vassals  of  the  king  in  the  old  sense.  Otto  governed  the 
Franks,  Saxons  and  Thuringian*  in  person.  Christi- 
anity and  German  manners  were  imposed  on  the 
Wends,  and  among  them  bishoprics  were  established 
at  Oldenburg,  Havclberg.  Brandenburg.  Merseburg, 
Meissen  and  Zietx.  The  See  of  P01.cn  was  uUo  set  up 
among  the  Pole*.   Harold  Bluetooth,  the  Dane,  was 


driven  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Jutland  ;  Henry  of 
Bavaria  pushed  his  conquests  to  the  eastward  as  far  a* 
the  Theiss,  and  to  the  southwest  into  Istria  and  Friauh 
Lewis  IV,  of  France,  Otto's  brdther-in-law,  becoming 
involved  in  difficulties  with  his  nobles,  sought  the  aid  of 
the  German  king,  who  marched  with  an  army  to  Paris, 
where  he  helped  the  French  sovereign  temporarily  out 
of  his  troubles.  Otto  also  interfered  in  the  affairs  of 
Italy,  and  was  the  means  of  re- introducing  the  Italian 
clement  into  the  German  polity — a  course  which  was 
productive  of  great  evils.  The  Lombard  king,  Beren- 
gar i as,  wished  to  marry  tits  son  to  Adclheid,  or  Adelaide, 
widow  of  Lothalr.  the  last  Cnrlnvlnjriaa  king  < f  T»  ••?«-, 
When  she  refused  he  imprisoned  her  In  a  castle,  from 
which  she  was  rescued  by  a  monk  named  Martin.  She 
appealed  to  Otto,  who,  in  951,  marched  an  army  to 
Canossa,  where  Berengarius  was  besieging  her,  and 
overthrew  the  Lombard  potentate.  The  German  king 
married  Adclheid,  and  obtained  with  her  the  old  Car- 
lo vlngian  claim  to  the  crown  of  Italy,  which  he  assumed. 
Ludolf  became  apprehensive  that  the  birth  of  a  son  toi-udnira 
Otto  by  this  marriage  would  interfere  with  hi*  own  ac-  »m-<i>in»»r . 
cession  to  the  German  throne,  and  conspired  against  his 
father  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mainrand  Conrad  of  Lor- 
raine. In  the  war  which  resulted  from  the  conspiracy, 
the  king  outlawed  and  deposed  the  two  dukes.  The  re- 
bellion was  crushed  at  length,  and  Lorraine  was  divided  Lorralm. 
Into  two  provinces  called  Upper  and  Lower  Lorraine, 
which  were  governed  by  the  king's  brother,  Bishop 
Brun,  of  Cologne.  While  these  dissensions  were  in 
progress  the  Magyars  invaded  Germany  with  a  large 
army,  bent  on  the  permanent  conquest  of  the  country.  M 
In  a  fiercely  fought  battle  on  the  Lech,  near  Augsburg, 
in  955,  Otto  so  completely  defeated  the  enemy  that  the 
river,  it  is  said,  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  the  half-dozen  Magyars  who  escaped  re* 
turned  to  their  country  with  slit  noses  and  ears. 
Among  the  dead  on  the  German  side  were  Conrad, 
formerly  of  Lorraine,  and  many  of  the  noblest  knights 
of  the  kingdom.  This  was  the  end  of  the  Hungarian 
Invasions.  The  king's  brother,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  died 
soon  afterward,  and  his  death  was  followed  by  that  ol 
Ludolf,  the  king's  son. 

After  the  close  of  the  Hungarian  war,  Otto  was  In- 
vited by  Hope  John  XII  to  Italy,  where  he  went  and 
rescued  the  Head  of  the  Church  from  the  assaults  of 
the  Lombard  king  Berengarius.  In  return  for  this  ser- 
vice the  Pope  conferred  upon  Otto  the  Imperial  crown; 
of  the  Caesars  and  the  German  king  was  hailed  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  From  this  time 
the  German  emperor*  claimed  the  Imperial  crown  and 
with  it  supreme  secular  authority  in  the  Christian 
Catholic  world.  It  is  true  this  dignity  brought  with 
it  Innumerable  miseries  and  in  the  end  caused  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  empire,  but  it  was  not  without  at- 
tendant benefits.  The  intimate  and  long-continued  in- 
tercourse which  then  began  between  the  rude  Germans 
and  their  polished  southern  neighbors  led  to  the  intro- 
duction among  the  former  people  of  all  that  Italy  pos- 
sessed in  the  fine  arts,  in  science,  in  trade  and  in  gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  principal  evils  was  the  calling 
away  of  the  emperors  from  the  affairs  of  their  own 
land  to  attend  those  of  Italy;  but  while  the  autonomy 
of  the  empire  was  from  this  cause  destroyed,  the  con- 
nection with  Italy  was  not  an  unmixed  curse,  for  the 
German  people  were  not  exterminated,  their  intellect* 
ual  horizon  was  enlarged,  and  they  exist  today  a 
potent  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

In  consequence  of  troubles  in  the  Roman  kingdom, 
Otto  went  there  several  times  to  direct  matters  with 
the  hand  of  the  master.    He  called  a  council  which 
tried  and  deposed  Pope  John  XII,  In  whose  chair 
Otto  seated  Leo  VIII,  ana  compelled  the  Romans  to 
take  an  oath  that  no  pope  should  be  ordained  without 
the  emperor's  ratification.    On  the  last  of  his  visits  to 
I  Rome  in  966  his  son  Otto,  then  six  rears  of  age,  was 
I  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  Pope.    In  97J  Otto  estab* 
1  li*hrd  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  Greek  empire  bv  th« 
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marriage  of  hit  Km  to  Theophano,  daughter,  of  the 
Byzantine  emperor.  This  union  seem*  to  have  been 
productive  of  but  little  more  than  the  importation  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Greek  court  into  the  German  em- 
pire. 

n.  Otto  II,  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne  in  973,  on  the  death  of  hU  father,  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  empress  and  that  of  his 
mother,  Adelheid.  He  had  an  ambition  which  over- 
vaulted  that  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  he  lacked 
their  genius  and  determination.  The  first  thorn  in  his 
crown  was  the  rebellion  of  his  cousin  Henry  of  Bava- 
ria, called  the  "Contentious."  Henry  made  an  alliance 
with  the  eastern  Slavs,  the  Bohemians  and  the  Poles, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Emperor,  who  gave  Bavaria 
to  Otto  of  Swabia,  son  of  the  dead  Ludolf,  anil  granted 
to  Luitpotd  of  the  family  of  Babenbergs  the  East  Mark, 
which  afterward  became  the  foundation  of  Austria. 
Continuing  his  career  of  rebellion,  Henry  was  captured 
and  placed  in  confinement,  at  Utrecht.  The  Emperor 
in  974  made  a  campaign  against  the  Danes.  At  Aachen 
tn  976  he  and  his  empress  narrowly  escaped  capture  by 
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Lolhalr  II,  of  France,  who  was  making  a  stealthy  at- 
tempt to  possess  himself  of  Lorraine.  After  his  escape 
W.rw.th  Otto  sent  word  to  Lothair  that  he  would  reply  to  his 
Franee      »ecret  attack  by  open  war,  and  invaded  France  in  978. 

His  army  was  unable  to  take  Paris,  but  he  gave  the 
treacherous  French  monarch  a  lesson  which  was  not 
soon  forgotten.  Two  years  later  the  German  emperor 
and  the  French  king  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  by 
which  Lothair  in  behalf  of  France  renounced  all  claims 
to  Lorraine.  In  the  meantime  Italy  was  a  horrible 
nightmare  of  family  feuds  and  assassinations.  Otto 
turned  to  this  land  of  horrors  with  the  hope  of  subject- 
1 1..-  <  mT*r-ingthe  whole  peninsula  to  his  rule.  After  a  short  stay 
ur  hi  iu:y.  in  Rome  he  passed  into  southern  Italy,  where,  in  981, 
he  met  and  easily  defeated  the  forces  of  the  Greek  em- 
poror  who  occupied  the  country.  In  the  following  year 
he  fought  a  battle  at  Cotrone  in  Calabria  with  the 
Saracen  allies  of  the  Greek  empire  and  was  disastrous- 
ly defeated.  Improving  their  opportunity,  the  Slavs 
of  eastern  Germany,  in  league  with  the  Danes,  rose  in 
revolt,  having  for  thek  object  not  only  the  destruction 
of  the  empire  but  the  abolition  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  Danes  were  reduced,  but  the  Slavs  maintained 
themselves  against  the  German  power.  An  array  was 
collected  in  Germany  and  sent  to  Italy  to  aid  the  empcr- 
!>.-»!«  .if  or.  Stricken  with  the  sickness  which  caused  his  death, 
uiuitl.  Otto  summoned  his  nobles  to  him  at  Verona,  where 
they  chose  as  emperor  his  son,  who  is  known  as  Otto 
III.  He  then  attempted  to  lead  his  army  into  southern 

Italy,  but  died  at  Rome  and  was  buried  there  in  9S3  

the  only  emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  who  re- 
ceived sepulture  in  the  Imperial  City. 

When  the  news  of  the  sovereign's  death  reached 
Germany,  the  princes  of  the  empire  had  just  crowned 
the  infant  Otto  III  at  Aachen.  As  the  result  of  .a  dis- 
pute among  the  relatives  of  the  emperor  In  regard  to 
the  possession  and  control  of  the  royal  child,  he  was  at 
first  placed  in  the  hands  of  Henry  the  Contentious,  who 
had  previously  been  released  from  his  confinement  at 
Utrecht.  Afterward,  on  the  suspicion  that  Henry  was 
aiming  at  the  Imperial  dignity,  the  child  was  surren- 
dered to  his  own  mother,  Theophano,  Henry  receiv- 
ing his  old  dukedom  of  Bavaria.  As  regent  Theophano 
showed  considerable  ability  In  the  art  of  government, 
but  the  great  nobles  were  asserting  their  independence 
of  the  crown,  and  manv  of  the  provinces  returned  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  electing  their  own  dukes.  Theo- 
phano died  in  oot,  whereupon  the  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Swabia,  Tuscany,  and  Meissen,  constituting 
the  body  of  the  great  princes  of  the  empire,  took  upon 
themselves  the  conduct  of  the  government,  with  the 
young  emperor's  grandmother,  Adelheid,  as  regent. 
Otto  III  was  carefully  educated  by  his  mother  and 
grandmother  and  the  learned  Gerbert  of  Rheims — 
Whom  Otto  afterward  made  Pope  with  tiic  title  ol 
Jylvcstcr  HI— but  the  education  of  th«:  yoi'th  wa& 


mainly  in  the  foreign  culture  01  Constantinople  and 
Rome.  He  was  a  dreamer  who  constructed  in  bis 
imagination  a  universal  empire  with  his  capital  at 
Rome  and  himself  ruler  of  the  world.  He  did  but 
little  more  than  dream,  and  while  indulging  in  these 
phantasms  of  universal  rule  he  lost  a  great  part  of  bis 
actual  domain.  Iu  995,  when  fifteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  declared  to  have  attained  his  majority  and  the 
control  of  the  empire  was  placed  in  his  hands.  After 
going  to  Rome,  where  he  seated  his  cousin  Bruno  on 
the  papal  throne  as  Gregory  V  and  receiving  irons 
that  pontiff  the  crown  of  the  Caesars,  be  returned  to- 
Germany.  His  first  act  in  the  field  was  a  movement 
against  the  revolted  Wends,  but  he  accomplished  noth- 
ing save  the  establishment  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
under  Bolesilaus.  Other  nations  which  had  acknowl- 
edged allegiance  to  his  immediate  predecessors  on  the 
throne  were  also  acquiring  their  independence.  Hun- 
gary embraced  Christianity,  and  under  St  Stephen  be- 
gan the  formation  of  an  independent  kingdom.  Den- 
mark, which  had  also  adopted  the  Christian  faith,  was 
moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Otto  III  died  in  too:  without  issue,  nor  was  there 
left  any  direct  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
the  crown  was  claimed  by  three  dukes— Henry  of  Ba- 
varia, son  of  Henry  the  Contentious;  Hermann  of 
Swabia.  and  Eckart  of  Meissen.  Eckart  was  avsas»i- 
nated,  Hermann  was  already  an  old  man,  and  the 
crown  was  decreed  by  the  nobles  to  Henry  of  Bavaria, 
who  reigned  with  the  title  of  Henry  II.  The  new, 
monarch  set  about  the  task  of  consolidating  the  em- 
pire. He  made  war  on  Bolesilaus.  the  chief  of  the 
Polish  kingdom,  and  after  three  campaigns  was  sue  . 
cessful  in  reaching  a  peace  by  which  Bohemia  remained 
a  province  of  the  empire,  and  Bolesilaus  received  MeU 
sen  and  became  a  vassal  of  the  emperor.  In  Meck- 
lenburg and  Holstein  he  was  not  so  fortunate,  for  these 
provinces  were  lost  to  the  crown,  and  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  heathenism.  Henry  made  three  campaigns  ■ 
in  Italy  against  *Arduin  of  Ivrea,  who  wished  to  make  / 
the  whole  peninsula  independent  of  German  authority.  • 
In  Italy  Henry  was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  and 
also  king  of  the  Lombards,  having  overcome  Ardusn, 
who  died  in  a  convent.  At  this  time  and  afterward 
the  German  rulers  were  crowned  four  times:  First,  at 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle),  where  they  became  kings 
of  the  Germans;  second,  at  Pavia,  where  they  took  the 
title  of  kings  of  Italy;  next  at  Monza,  as  kings  of  the 
Lombards,  and  finally  at  Rome,  as  emperors  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  Henry  Waged  wars  in  Flanders, 
Luxemburg  and  Burgundy.  He  had  been  named  as 
the  heir  of  Rudolph  III  of  Burgundy,  who  was  yet 
living,  but  old  and  childless.  The  heirship  of  the  Ger  -  i 
man  emperor  was  opposed  by  the  Burgundian  nobles, 
and  Henry  went  against  them  with  his  army.  In  twoonqiiNtt  of 
campaigns  he  conquered  Burgundy,  which  included  the  HuriruDdjr. 
greater  part  of  what  is  now  Switzerland  and  a  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The  country,  however, 
was  not  then  annexed  to  Germany,  that  event  not  oc- 
curring until  the  death  of  Rudolph.  In  the  meantime 
the  vassals  of  the  empire  in  the  heart  of  Germany 
were  returning  to  their  ancient  independence.  They 
declared  their  dignities  hereditary,  and  the  emperor 
was  compelled  to  make  them  large  concessions.  In  op- 
position to  the  growing  power  of  the  secular  princes 
he  fostered  the  spiritual  authorities  In  the  empire,  and 
for  a  time  the  ecclesiastic  strength  was  a  counterpoise 
to  that  of  the  great  secular  feudatories.  The  wisdom 
of  this  course,  however,  was  challenged  by  subsequent 
events. 

When  Henry  II  died,  in  1024,  the  line  of  the  Saxon  Knd  nff,tii»- 
emperors  was  extinct.    In  the  same  year  the  clerical  .--axon 
and  noble  orders  met  at  Oppcnheim  for  the  purpose  of  «>y '>»-■">'■ 
electing  a  successor  to  the  dead  emperor.  After  a  long 
struggle,  in  which  the  choice  lay  between  two  ConradsTheVnin. 
of  j-ranconia — descended  from  a  daughter  of  Otto  theooo»»o  Itnc. 
Great— each  of  whom  agreed  that  he  would  submit  to 
the  result  of  the  election,  the  elder  of  the  two,  f 
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••Conrad  the  Salic,  wag  declared  king  with  the  title-  of 
Conrad  IL  This  sovereign  begun  the  Franco™  ;\n 
line,  at  it  it  termed  in  history.  In  tha  first  rear  cm" 
Conrad's  relga  the  Polish  kingdom,  which  had  been 
extended  tar  to  the  east  by  Bolesilau*.  began  to  Call  to 
pieces.  The  Poles  were"  driven  out  of  Lasatia  and 
Bohemia.  Canute,  the  Danish  king  who  ruled  Nor- 
way, England  and  Denmark,  waa  conciliated  by  a  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  and  Henry,  the  son  of  the 
German  monarch.  Schk-swig,  svhich  Henry  I  had 
conquered,  was  ceded  to  C smote,  and  the  northern 
loundary  of  the  empire  w«s  tired  at  the  Eider,  aa  in 
she  time  of  Charlemagne.  A  threatened  war  in  Bur- 
gundy, growing  out  of  the  refusal  of  Rudolph  III  t9 
jnakc  food  hi*  promise  to  Henry  1 1,  wo*  averted  by  th» 
wbmisiilon  to  Conrad  ot  Rudolph'*  s  tepaon,  Ernest  of 
Swabia,  who,  as  the  nearest  relative  of  the  Bur^undisx 
ruler,  cttimed  the  kingdom  far  himself.  In  1027  Con  ■ 
tad  was  crowned  at  Koine  by  the  Pope.  Poising  into 
southern  Italy  the  emperor  confirmed  mc  Normans  in 
the  possessions  which  thev  hud  seized  there  and  re- 
turned to  Germany.  Ernest  of  Swabia  made  a  second 
effort  lor  the  possession  ot'  Hurgundy,  b;rt  he  was  over- 
come and  slam.  When  Rudolph  died,  in  1033,  Cvorad 
formally  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  bis 
dominion,  but  his  sovereignly  in  the  new  territory  waa 
more  nominal  than  real,  because  of  the  almost  kingly 
power  of  the  great  Burgundian  nobles  Conrad  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  danger  to  III*  crown  growing 
out  of  the  strength  of  his  priacipal  va»sal»  in  Germany 
proper,  and  endeavored  to  neutralize  it  bv  cultivating 
the  frietidshv.of^the  minor  nobility    One  of^bis 

Che  tenants  of  the  feudal  lords  hereditary  and  perpetual 
By  thus  fostering  the  partial  independence  of  the 
emaller  feudatories  he  was  enabled  to  ho'd  somewhat  in 
check  tlic  assumptions  of  the  princes.  Another  step- 
in  this  direction  was  tike  appointment  of  his  son  Henry 
to  the  dukedoms  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  which  coo- 
firmed,  to  that  extent  at  leest,.  the  direct  control  of  the 
sovereign.  He  also  built  Up  bis  power  on  the  spiritual 
aide  of  the  realm  by  selecting  his  own  relatives  for 
high  church  offices.  During  his  reign  he  hud  his  son 
Henry  crowned  aa  his  heir.  After  an  expediting  into 
Italy  to  put  down  a  rising  in  Milan,  in  which  attempt 
be  tailed,  he  came  back  to  Germany  and  died  in  '»3<> 
Conrad  was  a  powerful  sovereign,  who  governed  with 


I! 


Ill 


„(  (  t.nriul  *  strong  hand;  often  harsh  and  cruel,  and  open  to  the 
charge  of  telling  church  offices  for  political  service; 
ambitious  and  avaricious,  but,  on  the  whole,  a  ruler  who 
conserved  the  national  unity,  and  gave  his  people  what 
may  be  termed  a  good  government  fur  the  timein  which 
he  lived. 

Henry  HI,  when  be  succeeded  his  father,  waa 
twenty -three  years  of  age.  One  of  his  first  enter - 
,H"i»e»  in  war  was  undertaken  against  Brctlslaus,  Duke 
of  Bohemia.  This  prince  had  received  his  title  from 
Conrad  II,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  driving 
the  Poles  out  of  Bohemia  and  Lusalia.  He  now  de- 
sired to  erect  an  independent  kingdom,  but  Henry  re- 
duced him  to  tubmmton.  In  Hungary  the  successor 
of  Stephen  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  by  a 
rebellion,  and  asked  the  German  monarch  for  assistance 
regaining  his  kingdom.  Henry  restored  him,  but 
required  of  him  a  cession  of  land.  The  emperor  also 
erected  the  Margr aviate  of  Austria,  which  was  given 
to  I-eopolu  of  Bu  ben  burg.  SaUsteouently  Henry  com- 
pelled Peter,  the  Hungarian  monarch,  to  hold  hts 
domain  as  a  fief  of  Germany.  One  of  the  acts  of 
Henry  III,  which  had  for  a  time  the  effect  of  reducing 


was  his 


in  the  Diet  of  Constance  of  a 
of  private  vengeance,  which  had 

^oeaj^ft    ^JsT  \)4Hr  s^oU^anrlY)  s-    u\#HO*Ul  d 

way  to  the  forms  of  law.    He  enforced  this  decree  so 
vigorously  that  comparative  internal  peace  waa  estab- 
lished    He  strengthened  himself  in  France  bv  a  mar 
ria  te  with  Agnes,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Poitler,, 


and  waa  not  without  hope  of  re-ti 
kingdom  with  the  empire. 

In  Henry's  reign  the  sanguinary  genius  of  the  age 
seemed  to  have  a  nsosncntary  'surfeit  of  human 
slaughter.  Violence  ruled  everywhere,  and  tl>e  pa- 
pacy, which  should  have  been  the  saving  leaven  of 
society,  wro  itself  wallowing  in  a  mire  of  vice.  In  the 
Burjfundian  convent  of  Clunv,  pious  men,  for  an 
amelioration  of  the  evils  of  the  timet,  originated  a 
movement  which  gave  rise  to  the  partial  peace  known 
aa  the  **  Trace  of  God."  The  church  at  L-.st  recognized 
the  effort  by  an  injunction,  on  penalty  of  excommuni- 
cation, that  from  Wednesday  evening  of  each  week 
until  the  following  Monday  morning  all  fighting,  both 
public  and  private,  should  cease.  Henry  was  an  ar- 
dent friend  of  this  meaasrre,  which  was  to  some  extent 
concurred  in  by  the  people,  thus  mitigating  the  horror* 
of  war  and  individual  violence.  Regarding  himself  a* 
an  instrument  com  missioned  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church,  Henry  took  an  army  into  Italy,  caused  the 
passage  at  the  Council  of  Sotri  of  a  decree  giving  the 
emperor  the  right  to  nominate  a  successor  to  St.  Peter 
and  deposed  the  thTee  rivals  who  claimed  the  papal 
chair.  By  virtue  of  the  Sotri  decree  he  placed  four , 
popes  in  succession  at  the  bead  of  the  church,  and  """' 
waa  assisted  by  them  in  the  work  of  reform.   Revolts  ^;„",,'l'J''n! 

Italy  end  Lorraine,  and  discon-  " 
1  Germany  clouded  the  last  years 
upon  the  new*  of  a  defeat  bus- 
by~his  army  in  a  battle  with  the  Wend.,  came 


was  assisted  by  tnem 
in  Hungary,  wart  in  , 
tent  and  conspiracy  in 
of  bis  reign.   Close  t 


of 
t of  the 


.nar  mi' 
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Henry  IV,  son  of  the  dead  emperor,  was  a  child,  |<  ;r,rT  ,\ 
and  the  empire  was  ruled  in  hi.  name  by  his  me  - 
the  Empress  Agnes.  A  conspiracy  to  deprrve  ■ 
the  conduct  of  affairs  and  10  place  it  in  the  h  inds,  c 
great  nobles  was  successful  in  so  far  that 
prince  was  abducted  by  Han  no,  Archbishop  of  Co- 
logne. The  empress  retired  and  Hsnno  as  regent  sue-  R  'r.-u.- 
ceeded  Iter  in  the  government.  Suspicious  of  Hanno,'1?'1; 
Henry  sought  the  friendship  of  Adelbert,  Archbishop A 
of  Bremen,  by  whom  ho  was  crowned  when  sixteen 
years  of  age.  By  indiscreet  measures  the  young  ruler 
alienated  the  loyalty  of  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Ex- 
travagant in  his  habits,  hefcli  into  want  He  scandal- 
ized the  Christian  world  and  corrupted  the  morals  of 
the  people  by  confiscating  church  estates  and  openly 
selling  ecclesiastics  1  othcea.  He  built  fortresses  in 
Saxony,  which  led  the  people  to  think  he  intended 
them  for  prisons.  A  general  conspiracy,  which  ripened  k,  !. 
into  open  rebellion  in  Saxony,  compelled  him  to  fly1" 
fiom  the  palace  ha  Gosiar,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  himself  and  his  immediate  predecessors. 
Taking  refuge  in  •Wormts  w  hich  remained  faithful  to 
him,  he  wan  there  prostrated  by  a  ticknes*  which 
threatened  his  Inc.  On  his  recovery,  finding  the  cities 
loyal,  he  cultivated  their  friendship  and  was  soon  in  a 
position  to  restore  his  impaired  snrthority.  As  hie 
power  increased  he  Wats  joined  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Bohemia.  Bavaria 
and  Swabia.  By  a  victory  over  the  revolted  Saxons 
and  Thuringians  at  Langensalz  he  made  himself 
master  of  all  Germany.  His  sovereignty,  however, 
was  imperiled,  and  indeed  for  a  time  overthrown,  by  a 
conflict  which  sprang  up  between  him  and  the  stern, 
incorruptible  Hildebrand,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  papal  throne  in  1073  as  Gregory  V II.  This  Pope 
determined  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  over 
the  Empire  and  to  reform  the  flagrant  abuses  which 
existed  among  the  clergy.  From  the  nature  of  their 
office,  the  influence  of  the  priests  waa  very  strong  in 
the  family.  Organised,  thev  would  become  a  power 
the  authority  of  whose  head'  would  be  superior  to  that 


of  the  Emperor.  In  order  to  organize  them,  it  w« 
necessary  that  natural  human  feelings  and  passions 
should  be  suppressed  and  the  whole  priestly  life  and 
ambition  devoted  to  the  glorv  of  the  church.  The  fir* 
act  of  the  pontiff  to  this  end  was  a  decree  enforcing 
the  role  of  celibacy  amongst  the  priests,  which  ha. 
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fallen  Into  desuetude.  This  was  followed  by  a  decree, 
I  in  1075,  declaring  that  the  Investiture  of  bish- 
the  conferring  on  them  of  the  ring  and  staff 
1  symbolized  their  office — should  be  no  longer  the 
prerogative  of  any  layman.  The  bishops  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  cathedral  chapters,  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  Pope  alone.  This  was  a  direct  chal- 
lenge to  the  Emperor,  who,  in  ■  accordance  with  the 
-custom  established  several  reigns  before,  had  made  all 
appointments  of  bishop*  without  previous  conference 
'with  the  Pope.  The  enforcement  of  the  decree  would 
not  only  transfer  to  the  Pope  an  authority  claimed 
and  exercised  by  the  Emperor,  but  would  cut  off  the 
revenues  which  he  received  from  his  merchandizing  in 
the  church  offices  and  estates.  Rendered  confident 
bv  the  Issue  of  the  struggle  with  hi»  revolted  subjects, 
Henry  was  not  averse  to  the  conflict.  Lances  and 
swords,  however,  were  but  feeble  weapons  against  the 
terrific  power  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  held  the 
•keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  In  the  year  following  the 
issuance  of  the  decree  of  investiture  "by  Gregory,  Henry 
convened  at  Worms  a  council  of  German  bishops  who 
deponed  the  Pope.  Gregory  replied,  with  the  ban  of 
excommunication,  releasing  the  Emperor's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance  to  their  secular  ruler.  The 
prince*  of  the  empire,  who  were  fretting  under  their 
submission  to  the  sovereign,  saw  their  opportunity 
and  gave  him  notice  that  they  would  consider  him 
deposed  unless  the  ban  were  removed  within  a  year 
and  a  day.  Henry's  friends  fell  off  from  him  like  dry 
husks  and  he  found  himself  alone,  confronting  the 
awful  authority  of  spiritual  Rome  wielded  by  her  un- 
compromising champion.  Bv  an  act  of  humiliation 
unheard  of  until  then,  the  emperor  made  his  peace 
1  with  the  Pope.  Gregory  was  at  Canossa.  Hither 
came  the  monarch  of  Germany,  who.  bare-footed,  clad 
in  a  coarse  hair  shirt,  stood  three  days  In  the  snow 
before  the  gate  of  the  castle  begging  an  audience  with 
the  Head  of  the  Church.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  he  was  admitted.  The  haughty  pontiff  re- 
linquished none  of  his  assumed  rights,  but  finally 
forgave  his  suppliant  and  removed  the  ban  on  condi- 
tions which  made  the  empire  a  dependency  of  the 
papacy.  Soon  after  this  the  German  princes  deposed 
Henry  and  declared  the  crown  not  hereditary  but 
elective.  In  pursuance  of  this  poljcy  they  elected  as 
their  king  Rudolph  of  Swabia.  The  people  refused  to 
ratify  the  election,  and  the  Pope  demanded  that  the 
'dispute  should  be  referred  to  him  for  arbitration.  Had 
Henry  been  destitute  of  kingly  qualities,  as  was  sup- 
posed, he  would  have  been  crushed,  but  all  the  man 
and  all  the  king  In  him  was  roused,  and  with  a  spirit 
as  unyielding  as  that  of  the  arrogant  Hildebrand  he 
act  h's  face  against  his  evil  fortune.  The  struggle  was 
long  and  bloody  and  when  finished  the  Pope  was  dead 
In  exile.  Henry,  Indeed,  retained  his  throne,  but  his 
power  was  materially  weakened  by  the  distrust  which 
misted  between  him  and  his  nobles.  He  waa  also 
under  a  second  ban  of  excommunication  which  had 
been  hurled  at  him  by  the  pontiff  during  the  conflict 
Nor  was  the  principle  enunciated  by  Gregory  perma- 
nently set  aside.  His  successors  re-affirmed  it,  and  for 
centuries  it  was  a  source  of  desperate  contention  be- 
tween the  emperors  and  the  popes. 

In  Henry's  reign  occurred  the  first  of  the  crusades. 
Many  of  his  subjects  followed  the  preaching  of  Peter 
the  hermit,  but  he  himself  held  aloof  from  the  move- 
ment The  latter  year*  of  the  emperor's  life  were 
embittered  by  his  strife  with  his  sons  Henry  and  Con- 
rad and  the  refractory  nobles.  The  rival  emperor, 
Rudolph,  was  killed  in  battle  and  two  other  claimant* 
of  the  crown  were  overthrown.  The  emperor's  sons 
were  discomfited,  but,  by  cunning,  that  one  of  them 
who  became  Henry  V  made  his  father  prisoner  and 
compelled  him  to  abdicate  the  crown.  Henry  IV  died 
in  1076,  and  as  he  was  yet  under  the  ban  of  excommu- 
nication, several  years  elapsed  before  his  body  was 
permitted  to  lie  in  consecrated  groy  nU 


Henry  V,  son  of  the  late  emperor,  owed  his  crown 
to  the  papal  party  and  the  nobles,  but  manifested  nc 
disposition  to  give  up  the  right  of  investiture.  He 
went  to  Italy  and  overawed  Pope  Paschal  II,  who 
yielded  to  him  In  the  investiture  controversy  and 
crowned  Henry  emperor  in  11 13.  This  led  to  'war, 
the  emperor  being  excommunicated  by  the  French 
clergy  and  the  cardinals.  Returning  to  Germany,  he 
confronted  a  rising  of  the  Saxon  and  Thuringian 
nobles,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  He  then 
gave  his  father  a  magnificent  funerti  at  Spires  and  in 
1114*  married  Matilda  of  England.  Insurrections 
among  the  Saxons  and  Thuringions  led  to  a  war  in 
which  the  emperor  was  defeateo.  All  of  north  Ger« 
many  fell  away  from  him  and  he  was'  deserted  by 
nearly  the  whole  German  church.  In  south  Germany 
he  had  two  staunch  friends  •  in  the  Hohenstaufcn 
rincet,  Frederick,  Duke  of  Swabia,  and  Conrad, 
uke  of  Franconia.  The  breach  between  the  sover- 
eign and  the  rebellious  princes  was  bridged  by  a  treaty 
which  provided  that  the-  emperor  should  maintain 
peace  in  the  empire  and  uphold  the  civil  power  Inde- 
pendent of  the  clergy.  After  the  death  or  Paschal  II 
In  1 1 18,  "Henry  set  up  an  anti-pope  against  Gelasius, 
the  successor  of  Paschal  II,  and  maintained  his  ap- 
pointee in  Rome.  In  Germany  the  emperor  waa 
threatened  with  deposition  and  returned  to  that  coun- 
try. After  four  years  of  struggle,  the  question  of  inves-  * 
titure  was  settled  by  the  Concordat  of  Worm*,  by  of  w« 
whlch.the  Pop 
the  ring  and 
of  the 

as  fiefs  of  the  crown  by  the  I 
of  the  emperor's  sceptre  before  ordination.  This  solu- 
tion of  the  question  left  the  emperor  In  control  of  the 
estates  of  the  church  in  Germany,  while  the  allegiance 
of  the  clergy  was  recognized  as  being  due  to  the  Pope.  End  of  tb* 
Henry  V  died  at  Utrecht  In  1135,  without  issue,  and  r 
the  Frahconian  dynasty  came  to  an  end. 

Putting  aside  the  claims  of  Conrad  and  Frederick, 
who  were  the  next  of  kin  to  Henry  V.the  electors  met  at 
Kamba  in  August,  tiac,  and  chose  as  emperor  Lothafr  Kmy^ror 
of  Saxony,  who  had  long  been  the  champion  of  the  Lo'*"" 
church  arid  the  nobles  against  Henry  V.  Lothair  at 
once. renounced  his  right  to  have  the  bishops  elected  In 
his  presence,  and  otherwise  indicated  his  seal  for  the  in* 
terests  of  the  church.  He  then  demanded  from  the 
Hohenstaufens  certain  estates  of  Henry  V,  which  had 
been  siezed  by  them  as  heirs  of  the  dead  emperor. 
They  resisted  and  for  a  time  maintained  a  successful 
defense  against  the  sovereign.  Lothair  finally  secured 
an  alliance  with  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Gertrude  in  marriage.  Henry  the 
Proud,  a  grandson  of  Welf  (Guelph)  to  whom  Henry 
IV  had  given  the  fief  of  Bavaria,  afterward  received 
Saxony  From  Lothair  and  administered  the  government 
of  Germany  during  the  absence  of  the  emperor  in 
Italy.    In  1134  Lothair  captured  and  destroyed  Ulm, 


■  as  settled  by  the  Concordat  or  Worms,  by 
he  Pope  was  given  the  right  of  investiture  with 
I  and  crosier,  the  bishops  to  be  elected  in  the 
c  01  inc  emperor  or  nis  representative,  ana  to 
their  estates  as  fiefs  of  the  crown  bv  the  touch 


the  ducal  capital  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  who  1 


ted 


to  the  rule  ot  the  emperor. '  Lothair  made  several  ex- 
peditions into  Italy  and  died  while  returning  from  that 
country  December  3,  113% 

The  succession  was  to  have  been  decided  by  an  elec- 
tion in  May,  1138,  Henry  the  Proud  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  during  the  Interregnum.  Three 
months  before  the  time  set  for  the  election  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Treves  proclaimed  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufcn 
with  the  title  of  Conrad  III,  and  a  papal  legate 
crowned  him  at  Aachen.  Henry  the  Proud,  whose 
ignored  because  It  was  feared  he  would  be- 
too  powerful  to  please  the  nobles,  was  compelled 
at  the  time  to  submit  to  the  election  of  his  rival.  Con- 
rad deprived  him  of  Saxony  and  gave  it  to  Albert  the 
Bear.  In  the  war  which  followed  Henry  was  aban- 
doned by  his  Bavarian  nobles  and  died  to  1130,  leaving 
a  son  ten  years  of  age,  who  was  afterward  known  as 
Henry  the  Lion.  The  war  was  continued  by  Welf, 
brother  of  Henry  the  Proud.    During  his  advance  W 
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the  relief  of  Weinsburg  were  first  heard  the  war  cries 
of  "WelP'and  "Waibung,"  or  "Guelph"  and  "Ghib- 
bellnc,"  as  they  were  transformed  in  Italy.  Wei/  was 
the  name  of  the  family  to  which  Henry  the  Protsd  be- 
longed, and  Waiblingen  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Hohenstaufen  Frederick.  Subsequently  in  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  arena  the  Welts  were  adherents  of 
the  papal  party  and  the  Waiblings  upheld  the  German 
nationals.  In  this  campaign  the  women  of  Weinsburg 
were  the  heroines  of  the  touching  story  which  has 
given  them  fame.  The  city  surrendered  to  the  em- 
peror, who  pledged  his  word  that  before  it  was  sacked 
the  women  would  be  permitted  to  leave,  bearing  what- 
ever of  their  possessions  they  could  carry  away  with 
them.  The  women  appeared  carrying  their  fathers, 
brothers  and  lovers  on  their  backs,  a  spectacle  which 
drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  stern  warrior  and 
saved  their  loved  ones  lives.  Conrad  overcame  his 
opponents  in  this  war,  and  when  peace  was  mode  in 
1 141  he  granted  Saxony  to  the  young  Henry  the  Lion, 
detaching  from  the  dukedom  its  northern  mark,  which 
was  given  to  Albert  the  Bear  with  the  title  of  Mar- 


grave of  Brandenburg  This  Margrai 
became  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  To  the  Margrave  of 
Austria,  Henry  Jasomirgott,  was  given  Bavaria.  Con- 
rad III  was  Invited  to  participate  in  the  second  crusade 
and  led  to  Asia  Minor  an  army  of  70,000.  They  were 
wasted  away  by  disease  and  conflict  with  the  Saracens, 
and  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  in  1499  with  only 
the  skeleton  of  the  magnificent  host  with  which  he  had 
departed.  His  son  Henry  died  in  1 1 50,  and  the  emperor 
himself  went  to  his  death  in  1152.  Germany  had 
profited  during  the  crusade  by  the  absence  of  the  rob- 
ber knights,  who,  after  being  a  grievous  burden  to  the 
realm,  had  donned  the  cross,  and  most  of  them  were 
slain  in  Asia  bearing  the  sacred  emblem. 

Conrad's  nephew,  Frederick  Barbarossa  (Red-beard), 
a  powerful  ruler,  just,  in  his  conception  of  the  word, 
and  a  great  captain  in  war,  was  crowned  at  Aachen  im- 
mediately after  Conrad's  death.  Frederick's  mother 
being  a  Welf.  and  he  himself  a  Waiblingon  the  side  of 
bis  father,  he  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  two  factions, 
whose  wars  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  empire.  The 
feudal  system  had  reached  its  completest  development. 
Frederick  recognized  the  rights  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories, but  was  determined  to  enforce  his  claims  upon 
their  allegiance,  having  in  view  the  restoration  of  the 
empire  to  the  power  it  had  enjoyed  in  the  days  of 
Charlemagne.  He  arbitrated  a  dispute  between  Sweyn 
and  Canute,  each  of  whom  claimed  the  Danish  throne, 
awarding  the  crown  to  Sweyn  and  receiving  from  him 
an  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Duke  of  Bohemia  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  king.  Through  his  own  marriage 
to  the  niece  and  heiress  of  the  Count  of  Burgundy, 
that  state  was  added  to  the  emperor's  hereditary  lands. 
Henry  the  Lion  was  conciliated  by  the  gift  of  Bavaria, 
which  was  taken  for  that  purpose  from  Henry  of 
Austria,  for  whom,  however,  Frederick  erected  Austria 
nto  a  duchy.  Passing  into  Italy  to  the  rescue  of  the 
Pope,  who  was  besieged  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  the 
emperor  reduced  Rome,  where  he  was  crowned  by 
Adrian  IV.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  punished 
the  robber  knights— whose  spoliation  of  travelers  and 
traders  rendered  the  roads  unsafe  —  and  adopted  other 
measures  for  the  public  security.  Henry  the  Lion, 
now  the  most  powerful  nobleman  In  the  empire,  con- 
quered Mecklenburg,  built  cities  there  and  introduced 
Saxon  colonies  into  the  newly  acquired  territory.  Al- 
bert the  Bear  was  engaged  in  similar  work  in  Branden- 
burg and  the  adjacent  country.  In  1158  Frederick 
went  again  to  Italy,  and  while  there  called  together  a 
body  of  Italian  lawyers  who  prepared  a  code  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  which  was  afterward  introduced  into 
Germany.  Milan,  refusing  to  receive  Frederick's  gov- 
ernors, was  destroyed,  and  with  this  fearful  example 
before  them,  the  other  cities  submitted  to  the  emperor's 
rule.    After  his  return  to  Germany  he  interfered  in  a 
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der III  having  formed  a  confederacy  of  the  northern 
Italian  cities  in  opposition  to  the  German  emperor, 
Frederick  invaded  that  country,  but  was  compelled  to 
retreat  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  carried  o&V 
the  best  part  of  his  army.  Milan  was  rebuilt  in  his  ab- 
sence. In  1174  the  emperor  went  to  Italy  with  a  large 
army  to  recover  control  of  the  revolted  cities,  but  for- 
tune was  against  him.  Being  reduced  to  extremities, 
he  called  on  Henry  the  Lion  for  aid.  Henry  refused1, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  bitter  enmity,  which 
resulted  in  his  humiliation.  At  the  battle  of  Legnano 
in  1176  the  German  army  was  utterly  defeated  by  the* 
confederated  Lombard  cities.  Humbled  by  his  defeat, 
the  emperor  sought  s  reconciliation  with  Pope  Alexan- 
der III,  who  accepted  his  friendship  and  in  his  interest 
negotiated  the  Peace  of  Constance,  by  which  the  con- 
federated cities,  while  acknowledging  allegiance  to  the 
emperor,  became  practically  free.  Frederick  was 
crowned  Kingof  Burgundy  at  Aries  in  1  i;S.  The  alleged 
tyranny  of  Henry  the  Lion  over  the  smaller  nobles  In  his 
dominions  gave  "the  emperor  an  opportunity  to  retaliate 
for  the  refusal  by  Henry  of  Frederick's  application  for 
aid  in  Italy,  which  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  defeat 
at  Legnano.  Henry's  possessions  were  divided  among' 
faithful  adherents  of  the  emperor,  and  Henry  himself 
was  compelled  to  humble  himself  before  his  sovereign. 
Of  all  his  ducal  possessions  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
only  his  family  estates,  and  he  was  banished  for  three 
years.  Saxony  was  divided,  the  name  of  the  duchy 
being  attached  to  the  eastern  district,  which  was  given 
to  Bernard,  son  of  Albert  the  Bear.  Frederick  also 
decreed  that  the  sees  of  Regensburg,  Bavaria,  Salzburg 
and  Passau  should  be  independent  of  all  minor  author- 
ity, and  elevated  the  Tyrol  and  Styria  to  independence 
under  the  crown.  Peace  being  restored,  he  visi'cd 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  reverence,  in  1186 
he  married  his  son  Henry  to  Constance,  daughter  o» 
the  Norman  king  of  Sicily  and  acquired  an  interest  in 
that  kingdom  which  was  disastrous  to  his  successors 
The  last  act  of  the  emperor's  life  was  his  participation' 
In  the.  third  crusade.  While  bathing  in  the  rivet 
Seleph  in  Asia  Minor  he  was  drowned,  June  10th. 
1190,  and  his  death  caused  the  failure  of  that  attempt 
to  rescue  the  Holy  City  from  the  hands  of  the  Sara- 
cens. During  his  reign  Frederick  had  given  his  suby 
jects  substantial  peace  at  home  and  enlarged  the  em- 
pire by  foreign  conquest.  -He  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  well  as  the  industries  of  the  empire.  As  a 
popular  hero,  he  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his  people. 

H«nry  VI,  son  and  successor  of  Frederick  I,  came  to 
the  throne  at  the  age  of  25.  He  was  a  severe,  ambitious 
monarch  who  was  spurred  by  a  desire  to  emulate  the 
career  of  his  father.  His  first  expedition  was  to  Italy, 
where  he  received  the  crown  of  the  Carsars  in  not. 
An  attempt  by  him  to  enter  into  possession  of  his  wife's 
inheritance  ol  the  Norman  kingdom  in  southern  Italy 
was  resisted  by  the  people,  and  in  Germany  his  troubles 
began  with  an* endeavor  by  Henry  the  Lion  to  regain  his 

Fossessions.  This  prince  made  an  alliance  with  Richard 
of  England,  who  was  then  engaged  in  a  crusade  in 
Palestine.  The  English  monarch  returning  from  Pales- 
tine to  his  own  country  through  Austria,  was  seized  by 
Leopold  and  delivered  to  the  emperor.  Henry  received 
from  Richard  a  heavy  ransom  and  Henry  the  Lion  was 
reinstated  In  his  dignities.  In  1194  the  emperor  secured 
the  Norman  kingdom  in  Italy  and  assumed  the.crown 
at  Palermo.  He  also  had  his  son  Frederick  crowned 
as  emperor  at  Rome  in  1106.  In  1197,  while  revelling 
in  dreams  of  universal  rule  as  wild  as  those  of  Otto 
III,' Henry  died,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  young  son 
Frederick.  Ignoring  Frederick's  claims,  the  electors 
chose  a*  emperor  Philip  of  Swabla,  the  young  prince's 
uncle;  Otto,  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  also  set  up  a% 
emperor  with  the  title  of  Otto  IV.  Civil  war  ensued 
between  the  adherents  of  the  rival  emperors.  -  Pope 
Innocent  III,  a  learned,  gloomy-minded,  ambitious 
priest,  claimed  the  right  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
succession  and  awarded  the  throne  to  Otto.  Philip  wa* 
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killed  and  Otto  was  chosen  king  In  1208  at  a  diet  in 
Frankfort.  Otto  wan  a  Well;  in  order  to  conciliate 
4he  Waibltng  party  he  married  tbe  daughter  of  Philip 
and  wu  croirned  by  the  Pope  aa  emperor  in  1309. 
Otto'*  cruelty  and  avarice  earned  him  many  enemies, 
who  w  el  corned  a  new  claimant  of  the  throne  In  the 
ocrsonof  Frederick.  son  of  Hcnrv  VI.  Frederick  wo* 
called  to  German v  from  the  Norman-Italian  kingdom 
where  he  had  been  reared,  and  soon  made  hmi*elf  mas- 
ter of  the  »outhern  German  provinces.  sOtto  allied 
himself  with  the  F.nglish  king  John— who  vu  then  at 
war  with  Philip  Augustus  of  France—  and  wat  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  lletivine*.  lie  died  in  poverty  and 
humiliation  at  Hamburg,  in  121S. 

Aachen,  in  the  year  12 15.  lie  waa  a  IjruTl ant,  intellectual 
sovereign,  but  had  I11  tic  atTcctiou  for  Germany,  to  which 
cosmtrv  and  its  genius  he  was  a  stranger. '  Iteahah- 
dotted  to  the  Danish  kins  all  tow  land  north  of  the  Elbe 
in  order  to  secure  an  alliance  with  Wolderoar  of  Den- 
mark, who  immediately  took  poawesMon  ol'  llolstein, 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerankt.  The  people  ia  ine  toe- 
ritory  adjacent  to  Brandenburg  were  converted  to 
Christianity  and  German  settlements  there  carried 
civilization  with  them  throughout  ita  extent  Owing 
hi*  throne  to  Pope  Innocent  HI.  Frederick  had  prom- 
ised that  pontiff  at  hi*  own  coronation  that  he  would 
be  content  with  the  German  crown,  and  would  make  a 
cru«ade  in  the  Holy  Land.  He  put  off  the  crusade  ou 
various  pretext*,  and  so  far  from  confining  him  sell  to 
the  German  crown,  he  assumed  control  of  the  Norman 
kingdom  in  southern  Italy.  At  length  in  t3iS  he  de- 
parted on  a  crusade.  In  which  he  negotiated  a  truce 
with  the  Saltan  of  Ejypt  and  had  himself  crowned 
King  of  Jerusalem.  He  then  returned  to  southern 
Italy  and  substituted  for.  the  feudal  system  in  that 
country  a  form  of  government  resembling  a  count! ra- 
tional monarchy.  Meanwhile  his  son  Henry,  chosen 
King  of  Germany  in  1322,  acted  as  Frederick  *  viceroy 
l^redertek's* m  *n*'  countt7'  Henry  had  been  promised  the  Nor- 
ioiiYicurj,  man  kingdom,  and  because  his  lather  had  taken  It  him- 
self, thought  he  was  wronged.  In  1234  he  declared  his 
purpose  of  governing  Germany  for  himself,  but  Fred- 
erick came  back  from  Italy  in  123s  and  overthrew 
him.  Henry  was  pardoned  by  his  lather,  but  renew- 
ing his  designs  on  the  throne,  he  was  cast  into  prison 
and  died  there  in  1242.  Frederick  having  lost  two 
wives,  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  English  king. 
He  subdued  an  insurrection  led  by  Frederick  of 
Austria,  the  last  of  tbe  Bobeaburg*.  A*  «he  Diet  of 
Spires,  held  in  1237,  Frederick  secured  the  election  as 
king  of  his  son  Conrad,  the  fourth  of  that  name.  The 
emperor  then  returned  to  Italy  and  did  not  return  to 
*»r  with  Germany.  In  Italy  he  attempted  to  establish  hi* 
*>«  («i.«t.  dominion  over  the  whole  peninsula,  mid  was  engaged 
with  the  pope*  in  a  furious  war  not  only  of  arms,  but 
of  word*.  Attacking  the  doctrine  of  temporal  sov- 
ereignty in  the  papacy,  he  in  return  was  characterised  as 
Ihc  "Apocalyptic  Beast."  "Guclph"  and  •  Ghibbclinc" 
became  the  war-cries  respectively  of  the  friends  or  the 
Pope  and  those  of  the  emperor.  In  this  strife  Freder- 
ick was  engaged  for  tlie  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life, 
dying  in  1250.  Such  a  terrible  enemy  was  lie  of  the 
papacy  that  on  hearing  of  his  death  Pope  Innocent 
IV  exclaimed:  uI.ct  the  heavens  rejoice  mid  let  the 
earth  be  glad."  In  Germany  Conrad's  power  declined 
day  by  day;  the  duchies,  the  cities  and  even  the  large 
landed  proprietors  asserted  and  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  crown.  In  1241  the  Mongols  under 
the  successor*  of  Genghis  Khan  made  an  irrupt  inn 
into  Silesia,  but  were  beaten  back  without  the  assist- 
ance of  Conrad,  by  Henry  the  Pious.  Margrave  of 
Liegnitz,  In  1146,  on  the  instigation  of  the  Pope,  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  the  Rhine  declared  the  depo- 
sition of  Frederick  and  chose  Henry  Raspe  of  Tmi- 
ringia  as  emperor,  but  thU  rival  was  overthrown  by 
Conrad  and  died  in  1*47.  Count  William  of  Holland, 
cnoibcj  claimant  of  the  throne,  through  an  election  by 


the  spiritual  princes,  engaged  Conrad  In  puerile  war 
and  overcame  him  in  1251.  The  defeated  king  took 
nefuge  in  Sicily  with  his  half-brother  Manfred— who 
had  seized  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Frederick  It— 
and  died  in  1254.  He  left  a  son.  Conradin.  who  wan 
brought  up  in  Swalria.  After  the  death  of  Manfred 
in  buttle  with  Charles  of  Anjou,  to  whom  the  Pope 
luid  promised  the  southern  Italian  kingdom,  Conradin 
attempted  to  establish  himself  as  sovereign  m  Naples 
and  Sicily,  hut  was  rikcu  prisoner  by  Charles,  and  tlje 
last  of  the  I  lolicnstaufen  line  was'  executed  on  th« 
acatmld. 

Wilh  the  fall  of  the  Hoheostaufen  dynasty  in  Ger- 
many, the  empire  was  broken  into  fragments.  The  an- 
cient dukedom*  were  divided  and  a  new  order  of  societ* 
•  as  established.  Had  the  lesson  taught  by  the  hire  ol 
former  dynastfe*  been  heeded  in  rime— thai  the  hope  ol 
German*  lav  ia  cun6ning  rbtelf  to  Gc<ntimv  and  reh'n- 
quisMng'all'tlsouglius  of  dominion  south  of  the  Alp*-' 
the  empire  might,  perhaps,  have  been  aurisMahird  on  :•- 
firm  foundation.  Aside  from  this,  one  of  the  principal 
obstacles  to  stable  rule  was  I  lie  ungovernable  ambition 
of  the  great  nobles,  who  aspired  to  absolute  sovereignty 
in  their  own  province*,  and  whenever  the  sceptre  was 
held  by  a  weak  hand,  attained  k.  The  great  ecclesias- 
tical fords  were  seldom  In  complete  accord  with  the 
reigning  monarch,  for  rheir  spiritual  allegiance  at  least 
was  due  to  an  authority  which  with  them  stood  higher 
than  die  national  government,  and  which  was  frequently  . 
in  conflict  with,  it.  The  lower  classes  had  entirely  lost  Cona 
the  independence  of  the  earlier  days,  and  were  fallen  °'  s°°''*» 
into  the  condition  of  peasants  and  serfs.  Robber  barons 
whose  revenues  were  insufficient  to  support  tbeir  style 
of  living,  literally  took  to  the  road  and  levied  black- 
mail 00  all  who  passed  through  their  territories.  Every 
man's  hand  seemed  to  be  turned  against  hi*  neighbor, 
and  chaos  appeared  to  have  come  again.  •  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  gilded  the  surface,  butin  the  depths  the  canker- 
worm  of  national  decadence  was  gnawing  it*  way  into 
tbe  vitals  of  tlie  state. 

The  period  of  >2  years  from  the  deposition  of  Con- 
rad IV,  in  1251,  to  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  I  laps- 
burg  in  1773.  re  termed  "The  Great  Interregnum." 
During  this  time,  out  of  tlie  ruins  of  tbe  old  system  was 
formed  n  patch  work  state  which  had  no  adhesive 
quality,  no  competent  central  head,  and,  indeed,  no 
other  tie  than  that  of  com  m  on  blond.  In  the  new  ar-  Rcconsira* 
rangcuicnt  the  manipulators  of  the  political  machine"""  °<  "• 
which  succeeded  die  great  interregnum  were  called1"  vly 
"  Tlte  States  of  the  Empire."  First  came  the  princes, 
who.  after  a  time,  secured  to  themselves  the  sole  right 
of  electing  the  German  king.  This  house  of  elector*  wa* 
composed  of  the  three  Archbishops  of  Cologne,  Treves 
and  Mavence,  and  tlie  four  temporal  princes  of  Bohe- 
mia, Bavaria,  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  With  these 
princes  the  sole  object  appeared  to  be  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  several  house*  without  regard  to  the  wel- 
fare or  the  state.  They  established  for  themselves  the,,,,  hulim 
principle  of  hereditv,  bul,  fearing  tlie  power  of  dynasties,  ol  elc<  i«r» 
thev  denied  it  to  their  king.  Thev  also  hampered  their 
sovereign  at  hi*  election  by  pledges  which  to  a  great 
extent  nullified  the  royal  decree*.  Below  these  prince* 
came  in  order  of  Rink  the  duke*,  msrgravc*.  landgraves, 
counts  and  barons,  and  knight*  of  the  empire.  On  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  realm  were  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbot*  nnd  commanders  of  religious  orders.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  were  the  five  cities,  which  were  practically 
independent,  aristocratic  republics.  In  the  exercise  ol 
their  freedc-tn.  the  cities  formed  alliances  with  one  an- 
other, constituting  a  powerful  confederation,  which  in 
time  waged  war  nnd  administered  government  in  it* 
own  name.  The  cities  w  hich  were  not  free  were  de- 
pendent on  some  leudal  lord.  About  this  time  the 
Hanseatic  League — a  union  of  maritime  cities  for  the 
protection  of  commerce,— came  into  prominence,  and 
subsequently  developed  into  a  great  power.  The  mas* 
of  the  people  were  peasants,  bearing  the  burden  but  re 
diving  none  of  the  honors  of  government.    Each  ol 
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these  classes  wm  for  centuries  engaged  in  a  struggle  for 
power  or  freedom. 

William  of  Holland,  who  overthrew  Conrad  I V,  was 
acknowledged  as  emperor  by  several  of  the  vassals  of 
the  empire,  but  he  wielded  scarcely  the  power  of  a 
*  modern  sheriff.  Engaging  In  a  war  of  conquest  among 
the  free  Frisians,  he  was  defeated  and  killed  in  1256. 
The  lack  of  national  spirit  was  so  pronounced  that  the 
princes  were  willing  to  go  on  without  any  king,  but  the 
free  cities,  which  had  risen  to  great  importance,  de- 
manded a  h-ad  of  the  state.  The  princes  were  com* 
pel  led  to  yieio,  but  preferred  a  foreigner  for  the  strange 
reason  that  having  no  feudal  estate*  in  Germany,  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  take  much  interest  in  its  affairs. 
In  1357  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  the  electors  of 
Mavence  and  Bavaria  set  up  Richard  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, brother  of  the  English  king,  while  the  electors  of 
Bohemia,  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  in  conjunction 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  elected  King  Alfonso 
of  Castile.  These  rival  emperors  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion t>  their  imperial  dijrnities.  Alfonso  never  saw 
Germ,  ny;  Richard  visited  the  country  four  tunes,  de- 
parting the  last  time  by  stealth  and  in  disgrace.  Richard 
of  Cornwall  died  in  1373  and  the  election  of  a  king 
was  demanded  by  the  people  as  .  a  method  of  release 
from  the  anarchy  which  prevailed.  The  Pope,  whose 
revenues  from  Germany  were  decreasing,  and  who 
wished  to  find  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  strength 
of  the  House  of  Anjou  in  southern  Italy,  called  00  the 
German  people  to  elect  a  ruler. 
tfudol|>)i  of  In  1273  the  electors  came  together  at  Frankfort  and 
H»p*tmrK.  chose  as  emperor  Count  Rudolph  of  Haps  burg,  then 
in  his  55th  year.  This  monarch,  to  whom  perhaps 
Austria  is  indebted  for  her  prominence  in  Europe,  was 
•  wise  ruler,  simple  and  kindly  in  his  private  life,  but 
valiant  in  the  field,  and  a  statesman  of  no  mean  order. 
Rudolph  Immediately  began  to  gather  into  his  hands 
the  imperial  rights  and.  property  which  had  been  alien- 
ated in  the  reign  of  the  last  Hohenstaufen.  He  Mas 
supported  by  the  best  of  the  electors,  and  by  Pope.Greg- 
ory  X,  with  whom  he  had  an  interview  and  whom  he 
vowed  to  protect  and  defend.  Rudolph  had  a  bitter 
Otioc*-.  enemy  In  Ottocar.  King  of  Bohemia,  who  had  expected 
to  be  elected  Emperor  of  Germany.  Ottocar  had 
built  up  a  mixed  German  and  Slavonic  kingdom,  which 
Included  not  only  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  out  Austria, 
Styria,  Carinthia  and  Carniola,  parts  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  extended  on  the  northeast  to  Konigsburg 
which  he  had  built  on  the  Baltic.  He  refused  to 
acknowledge  Rudolph  as  empevor,  and  toe  Latter,  after 
some  delay  in  organizing  his  forces,  overthrew  htm  in 
a  great  battle  on  the  Marchfeld  near  Vienna  in  1378. 
Ottocar  was  killed  on  the  field.  His  son  VVemel 
acknowledged  Rudolph  and  married  one  of  his  daugh- 
ters. In  u$2  Rudolph  gave  Austria,  Strria  and  Car- 
fntornal  niola  to  his  own  son  Albert,  and  Carinthia  to  Mein- 
t.imiMt*. hard  of  Gort«.  The  emperor  tltcn  addressed  himself 
tr..<!..n.  to  the  administration  of  internal  affairs, restoring  order 
and  law  by  the  hanging  of  the  robber  barons  and  by 
other  measures.  Eleven  years  after  his  election  he 
married  Isabejla  of  Burgundy,  but  obtained  no  control 
of  that  klngdoi).  nor  was  he  successful  in  extending 
his  power  over  Hungary.  Rudolph  died  in  129:  and 
was  buried  at  Swires.  During  his  life  he  had  endeav- 
ored to  sccute  the  election  of  his  son  Albert  as  em- 
peror, but  the  electors  were  too  jealous  of  hereditary 
lines  to  accede  to  his  request. 

When  the  throne  became  vacant  in  H91,  the  electors 
chose  Adolphus  of  Nassau.  «  bold,  unscrupulous  ruler. 
He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Kingof  England  against 
the  French  monarch,  who  was  endeavoring  to  get  pos- 
session of  German  territory  nlong-the  Rhine.  With 
the  large  sum  of  money  furnUhed  him  bv  the  English 
king  for  use  against  France,  regardless  of  the  terms  of 
the  alliance.  Adolphus  purchased  Thuringia  and  Mcis- 
■set:  from  Albert  ths  Degenerate.  Adolphus  entered 
thr  two  provinces  with  his  army,  but  was  resisted  by 
the  sons  of  Al'-ct.  who  maintained  themselves  against 


him."  The  emperor  then  violated  his  compact  made 
with  the  electors  by  an  attempt  to- win  the  cities  to  his 
cause  through  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  on  the  Rhine. 
A  majority  of  the  electors  deposed  him  and  chose  In 
his  stead  Albert  of  Austria,  son  of  Rudolph  of  I  laps- 
burg.  In  a  battle  at  Gollheim  in  1398,  Adolphus  was 
killed  by  Albert  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  pre- 
vious election  of  Albert  being  deemed  irregular,  he 
w.x  re-elected  and  crowned  in  1208. 

Albert  I  was  a  gloomy,  calculating  ruler,  bent  or. 
the  restoration  of  the  German  monarchy  and  the  ag- 
grandizement of  the  House  of  Austria.  At  first  he 
had  serious  differences  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  but 
thev  were  afterwards  reconciled  and  he  became  a  de- 
voted adherent  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  Albert  abol- 
ished the  tolls  on  the  Rhine  in  order  to  secure  the  as- 
sistance of  the  confederated  cities,  promised  the  vas- 
sals ol  the  princes  the  "Freedom  of  the  Empire"  in 
return  for  theh*  support,  and  employed  every  means 
within  his  reach  to  weaken  or  destroy  the  power  of  the 
great  nobis  a.  He  claimed  Holland  and  Zealand  as  * 
vacant  fief,  but  his  attempted  usurpation  was  defeated. 
Bohemia  was  declared  a  lief  of  the  empire  and  given 
to  the  emperor's  son  Rudolph  with  the  title  of  king. 
Rudolph  died  a  few  months  afterward  and  the  people 
of  Bohemia  refused  to  accept  an  Austrian  as  their  ruler. 
The  emperor's  claim  to  Thuringia  was  disputed  and 
his  army  there  was  defeated.  Albert  was  assassinated 
in  1308  by  his  nephew  John,  called  "The  Parricide" 
because  of  this  crime. 

Henry,  Count  of  Luxemburg,  was  elevated  to  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII  in  the  tall  of  1308.  He  de- 
termined to  become  emperor  in  the  old  sense.  After 
placing  his  son  John  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  he  re- 
vived the  ancient  imperial  practice  of  the  journey  to 
Rome,  where  the  crown  of  the  Ca^ars  was  placed  on 
his  head.  He  was  also  crowned  at  Milan.  Hatred  of 
German  rule  leagued  the  princes  of  Italy  against  him; 
the  Popeexcommunteatedhim,  and  he  died  suddenly  in 
1313,  not  without  a  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned 
—the  favorite  Italian  method  of  removal,  which  was 
considered  less  honorable,  but  was  certainly  not  leas 
effectual  than  the  German  method  along  the  road  of 
insurrection  to  the  sword  or  the  dagger. 

The  claimunts  for  the  vacant  throne  were  Frederick 
the  Fair.  I>uke  of  Austria  and  son  of  Albert  I,  and 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Each  was  elected  by  a  fac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Electors.  The  outcome  of  the 
struggle  between  the  rivals  was  materially  influenced 
by  the  battle  of  Morgarteh,  which  also  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  Swiss  independence.  The  forest  cantons  had 
been  confirmed  in  the  freedom  of  the  empire  by  Henry 
VII.  The  Swiss  were  partisans  of  Lewis,  and  Fred- 
erick's brother  Leopold  undertook  to  subdue  them.  In 
the  famous  battle  of  Morgartcn  the  Swiss  peasants 
routed  Leopold's  forces,  thus  cutting;  off  an  Important 
element  of  Frederick's  strength.  Pope  John  XXII 
claimed  the  right  not  only  of  deciding  the  election,  but 
of  governing  the  empire.  His  claims  were  ignored 
with  contempt,  for  a  time  had  arrived  when  the  Ger- 
mans were  determined  to  rule  their  own  country  with- 
out papal  interference.  The  war  which  followed  be- 
tween the  rivals  continued  with  varying  fortune  until 
133J,  when  Frederick's  army  was  decisively  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Muhldorf.  The  victory  was  secured 
for  Lewis  by  a  charge  of  Bavarian  cavalry  led  by 
Scifrid  Schweppermann.  The  gratitude  of  the  victor 
is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  is  said  to  have  oc- 
curred on  the  night  after  the  battle.  The  king's 
steward  announced  that  a  small  number  of  egc*  had 
been  procured  for  the  evening  meal.  "An  egg  apiece," 
exclaimed  the  monarch,  "and  two  for  the  faithful 
Schweppermann!"  The  war  was  sustained  a  short 
time  by  Leopold,  but  was  ended  by  his  death  In  I32f>. 
A  reconciliation  took  place  between  Frederick  and 
Lewis  in  1335.  and  an  agreement  was  made  by  which, 
while  Lewis  bore  the  imperial  title,  Frederick  shared 
with  ^im  the  administration  cf  the  government.  This 
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arranfjement  was  continued  until  1330, 
died  and  Lewis  reigned  alone  as  Lewis  IV.  He 
talned  the  imperial  crown  from  the  people  of 
Rome,  who  had  expelled  Pope  John  XXII  and  styled 
themselves  "The  Roman  Republic."  On  his  return 
from  Italy  Lewis  was  reconciled  to  Albert  and  Otto, 
ions  of  Albert  I,  and  carried  on  a  waj  with  Pope  John, 
who  held  his  court  at  Avignon  in  France,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  French  king.  At  this  time  the  abuses  in 
the  church  were  laid  bare  by  the  writings  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan  monks,  and  the  exposure  led  to  a  general  belief 
In  the  necessity  of  a  reformation.  Frederick 
was  not  a  great  statesman.  Failing  absolutely 
to  detect  the  trend  of  thought  and  the  forces  which 
were  moving  among  the  people,  carrying  them  forward 
to  the  great  reformation,  he  endeavored  to  conciliate 
the  Pope  and  abased  himself  before  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  but  without  effect.  In  1336  he  called  a  Diet 
of  the  Empire  at  Frankfort,  which  included  not  only 
the  princes  but  the  lower  nobility,  the  knights  and  the 
representatives  of  the  cities.  To  the  tatter  he  had 
given  many  privileges  which  materially  increased 
their  power  and  permitted  them  to  largely  devetop 
their  varied  industries  and  commerce.  At  this  diet 
the  solemn  declaration  was  made  which  divorced  the 
temporal  power  of  Germany  from  the  spiritual  power 
of  the  papacy.  They  declared  that  "the  King  of  Germany 
Hon  ..f  &»■  received  his  authority  solely  from  God,  and  by  the 
pom)  papal  choice  of  the  German  electors;  the  Pope  has  no  right 
pcrwrr.       of  decision,  confirmation,  or  rejection  in  the  election." 

In  1314  Lewis  declared  the  fief  of  Brandenburg  vacant 
and  bestowed  It  upon  his  son  Lewis,  then  an  infant 
He  also  made  an  enemy  of  King  John  of  Bohemia. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  Lewis  was  depot ed 
by  a  part  of  the  electors  in  1340  and  Charles  of  Lux* 
em  burg,  son  of  the  Bohemian  king,  was  elected  sov- 
ereign of  Germany  by  the  same  electors.  '  Charles  was 
crowned  at  Bonn,  but  was  not  efficiently  supported. 
The  old  King  of  Bohemia,  with  his  son  Charles,  went 
to  France  to  assist  Philip  VI  in  his  war  with  England. 
At  the  battle  of  Crecy,  John  was  killed  and  his  knightly 
motto,  "Ich  dien"  (I  serve)  was  adopted  on  that  field 
ry  the  victor,  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  The  motto 
h  still  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Charles  returned 
to  Germany  to  fight  or  negotiate  for  his  crown. 
Cfhsrio.  iv.  Lewis  died  in  1347,  and  the  claimant  as  Charles  IV, 
bought  his  way  to  the  throne  by  gifts  of  money  to  the 
electors  and  promises  of  subserviency  to  the  Pope. 
He  was  opposed  by  Gunther  of  Schwarzburg,  who  was 
put  forward  by  Lewis  of  Brandenburg,  son  of  the  dead 
sovereign.  Gunther  was  deserted  by  his  followers  and 
was  compelled  to  renounce  his  claim  to  the  throne, 
which  he  did  two  days  before  his  death,  June  14th, 
1349.  Charles  IV  was  a  schemer  and  a  trader  rather 
than  a  warrior,  and  he  accomplished  a  great  deal  by 
the  use  of  money  which  could  not  have  been  won  by 
arms.  In  Italy  he  was  crowned  emperor,  hut  sold 
all  the  rights  of  the.  empire  still  existing  in  that  coun- 
try, and  returned  to  Germany.  The  only  one  of  his 
acts  for  which  Germany  was  grateful  was  the  issuance 
of  the  ••Golden  Bull,"  for  it  established  among  other 
things  the  membership  of  the  House  of  Electors,  which 
did  much  to  prevent  the  strife  that  had  become  almost 
«  custom  from  the  setting  up  of  rival  emperors  by  frac- 
tions of  the  electoral  body.  The  following  were  de- 
clared to  be  the  legitimate  electors:  The  Archbishops 
of  Cologne,  Treves  and  Mayence,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg.  The 
House  of  VVlttenburg  was  to  hold  and  enst  the  vote  of 
Saxony,  a  right  which  had  been  claimed  by  the  Lauen- 
bcrg  branch,  and  the  dispute  as  to  the  Electoral  Pala- 
tinate was  settled  br  giving  its  vote  to  the  House  of  Wit- 
telsbach.  To  the  electors  were  given  certain  powers  in 
their  own  domains  superior  to  those  of  the  king.  In 
regard  to  the  family  litle  and  the  possession  of  the 
electors,  the  law  of  primogeniture  was  to  prevail.  In 
his  own  territory  each  elector  was  the  supreme  judicial 


arbiter,  and  he  had  there  the  exclusive  right  to  work 
the  mines,  coin  money  and  tax  the  Jews.  These  enter- 
prising sons  of  ST  em,  being  cut  off  from  public  place, 
were  wholly  given  to  trade  and  were  in  a  fair  way  to 
absorb  the  business  of  the  realm.  Frankfort  was 
named  us  the  place  of  election,  and  Aix  as  that  of  the 
coronation  of  kings.  The  Golden  Bull  remained  io 
force  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
was  of  considerable  effect  In  preventing  contests  over 
elections.  Having  regulated  this  Important  tr 
Charles  set  about  the  acquisition  of  territory  and 
to  his  hereditary  domain  Brandenburg,  the 
Palatinate,  Pomcrania,  Mecklenburg  and  Silesia.  Ia 
his  reign  the  "Black  Death"  swept  through  Europe, 
carrying  off  In  Germany  alone  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  thousand  victim*.  Europo  ia 
supposed  to  have  lost  one-fourth  of  its  population  by 
this  pestilence.  In  the  Ignorance  of  the  people,  the 
Black  Death  was  ascribed  to  the  Jews  and  thousands 
of  them  were  slaughtered.  In  many  places  large 
bodies  of  this  unfortunate  race  put  themselves  to  death 
rather  than  face  the  infuriated  populace.  The  moral 
effect  of  the  pestilence  was  felt  in  the  license  practiced 
by  the  living,  who,  in  the  belief  that  the  world  was  to 
be  depopulated,  adopted  the  principle  "Eat,  drink 
and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  we  die."  The  use 
of  gunpowder  became  common  in  tills  reign,  and  was  r«e  ai 
an  efficient  factor  In  the  "War  of  the  Cities."  In  these  ku°powcW» 
black,  flamy  grains,  knighthood  with  its  cumbrous 
armor  met  Its  doom.  Charles  gave  good  government 
to  Bohemia,  but  to  some  extent  neglected  the  remain- 
der of  Germany.  He  fortified  Prague  and  established 
there  in  1348  the  first  German  university.  Charles  IV 
died  in  1378. 

Wenzcl,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  IV,  began  weuaas. 
his  reign  by  a  division  of  South  Germany  Into  four 
circles  for  judicial  purposes,  and  afterwards  created 
seven  circles,  but  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the  empire 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not  at  first  successful. 
The  Swiss  struggle  for  independence  continued,  and °' 
for  a  time  the  freedom  of  the  mountaineers  was  se-  n'l"c 
cured  by  the  victory  of  Sempach — where  Arnold  von 
Winkelried  earned  "his  fame  with  his  life— and  that  of 
Nafels.   The  War  of  the  Cities  was  maintained  until 
13S8.    When  the  Municipals  were  defeated  at  Doffin- 
gcr  in  that  year,  the  emperor  dissolved  all  city  league*. 
The  political  power  of  the  cities  was  almost  crushed, 
and  the  authority  of  the  princes  proportionately  in- 
creased.   Wenzel,  who  saw  in  the  imperial  dignity  but 


little  more  than  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
hunting  and  carousal,  neglected  the  affairs  of  the  em- 
pire to  such  an  extent  that  a  conspiracy  was  organized 
against  him,  which  was  finally  successful.   On  his  loss  DfpostUon 


of  the  Imperial  throne  in  1400,  he  retired  to  Bohemia. »f 
which  he  continued  to  rule  as  king. 

Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  who  occupied  the  throne 
until  his  death  in  1410.  accomplished  nothing  except  "P*** 
the  carrying  on  of  fruitless  war  with  the  adherents  of 
Wenzel.  After  Rupert's  death,  three  claimants  of  the 
crown  appeared — Wenzel,  who  was  still  living;  Jobst, 
Margrave  of  Moravia,  and  Sigismund,  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Poland.  Job«t  died  in  141 1,  Wenzel's  candi- 
dacy amounted  to  nothing,  and  Sigismund,  by  the  skill 
of  Frederick  of  Hohenzollern  in  obtaining  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  electors,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  141 1. 
At  this  time  the  prostitution  by  the  Popes  of  their  high 
office  was  xhameful.  One  pope  at  Avignon  and 
another  at  Rome  vied  the  one  with  the  other  in  the 
employment  of  measures  which  bsought  the  church 
into  contempt.  Intermixed  with  excommunications  of 
each  other,  they  encouraged  the  sale  of  Indulgence* 
and  the  use  of  other  vicious  device*  for  the  valsingoi 
money  with  which  to  prosecute  their  schemes.  The 
evil  at  last  led  to  the  calling  by  the  cardinals  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa,  which  elected  a  Fope  and  deposed 
the  other  two,  who.  however,  refused  to  obey  the  de  - 
cree  of  the  council.  A  thrill  of  spiritual  awakening 
ran  through  the  people,  and  the  new  doctrines  pro- 
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claimed  by  Wiclcliffe,  Jerome  of  Prague  and  Tohn  Hun 
heralded  the  reformation  wlJch  culminated  "with  Mar- 
tin Luther.  The  whole  Christian  world  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Council  of  Constance,  which  assembled 
In  1414.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  rep- 
resented In  the  council;  the  Emperor  gave  it  the 
authority  of  his  presence,  and  its  earl/  deliberations 
were  attended  by  Pope  John  XXII.   Under  a  safe- 

rrd  signed  by  "Sigismund,  John  Huss  appeared  and 
three  days  before  the  church  fathers  denounced  the 
abuses  in  the  papacy  and  defended  his  own  position.  The 
Council  condemned  him  to  death,  and,  in  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  safety  promised  him  by  Sigismund,  had 
him  burned  at  the  stake  and  his  ashes  flung  Into  the 
Rhine.  The  three  Popes  were  deposed  by  the  Council, 
which  asserted  its  authority  in  the  election  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  The  Emperor  at  this  time  ceded  to  Fred- 
erick of  Hohenzollern  the  Electorate  of  Brandenburg. 
The  first  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance was  a  furious  rebellion  in  Bohemia  to  revenge 
the  death  of  Huss.  When,  on  the  death  of  Wenset, 
Bohemia  fell  to  Sigismund,  the  Bohemians  refused  to 
receive  him  because  of  his  treachery  to  Huss.  Before 
John  Ziska,  the  blind  leader  of  the  Bohemians,  and 
others  who  followed  him,  the  Emperor's  armies  were 
destroyed,  and  in  1431  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  Sigismund  was  crowned  at 
Rome  and  Milan  in  1431.  By  a  treaty  with  one  of 
the  parties  into  which  the  revolted  Bohemians  were 
divided,  th?  Emperor  assured  them  their  religious  free- 
dom, and  was  acknowledged  as  King  of  Bohemia.  He 
bequeathed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  to 
big  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria,  and  died  in  1437. 
Prom  his  reign  dates  the  beginning  of  the  importance 
of  the  great  rival  kingdoms  of  modem  Germany,  Prus- 
sia and  Austria.  Sigismund  was  a  ruler  of  considerable 
intellectual  attainments,  but  notably  weak  character. 
He  is  remembered  in  modern  times  better,  perhaps, 
from  the  odium  attaching  to  his  name  because  of  his 
treacherous  surrender  of  Hum  than  from  any  other 
act  of  his  reign. 

Albert  II,  who  succeeded  his  father-in-law  on  the 
imperial  throne  In  1437,  proceeded  at  once  to  organize 
the  empire  for  resistance  to  the  Turks,  who  were  on 
the  eve  of  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  and  had 
already  pushed  their  advance  into  Hungary.  He  led 
an  arm  v  as  far  as  the  Theiss,  but  died  In  1439,  having 
rcfeneo  less  than  two  y cat s. 

Albert's  successor,  Frederick  of  Styrla,  who  contin- 
tied  the  Austrian  line  of  emperors,  took  the  title  of 
Frederick  III.  He  occupied  the  throne  from  1440  to 
1493,  and  through  this  lone  period  of  fifty-three  years 
his  Indecision  of  character  brought  many  miseries  upon 
the  empire.  He  first  made  an  attempt  to  regain  pos- 
fcs*ion  of  Switzerland,  but  failed.  In  ,1446  he  ordained 
a  "National  Peace"  for  five  years,  but  the  old  custom 
of  private  feuds  continued  without  interruption.  The 
Electors,  disheartened  by  the  condition  of  the  country, 
cau»ed  by  his  neglect  of  affairs,  threatened  to  depose 
him  and  proposed  ,  to  place  on  the  throne  George 
Podiebrad,  the  Hussite  king  of  Bohemia.  Pope  Pius 
II,  who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  recognition  of  a 
heretic,  made  an  alliance  with  Frederick,  by  which  not 
only  were  the  plans  of  the  Electors  frustrated,  but  an 
intimate  association  was  formed  between  the  Imperial 
Throne  and  the  Papacy.  Meanwhile  affairs  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  empire  were  in  confusion  and  lawlessness 
prevailed.  In  1440  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Mar- 
rave  of  Brandenburg  and  the  City  of  Nuremburg. 
n  the  course  of  the  struggle  Nuremburg  was  joined 
by  seventy-two  imperial  towns  and  a  detachment  of 
eight  hundred  men  from  the  Swiss  League.  The  Mar- 
crave  was  assisted  by  the  princes  of  Austria,  Baden, 
Wurtemburg,  and  others.  The  war  lasted  seven  years 
and  the  advantage  lay  with  the  princes,  but  they  were 
i>ot  entirely  successful,  for  the  power  of  the  cities  was 
vot  destroyed.  The  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  *o 
alight  that  numerous  private  wars  were  engaged  in 


without  Interference  from  the  head  of  the  empire, 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  taking  advantage  oi  cbarto* 
the  weakness  of  the  Emperor,  attempted  the  conquest 
of  Lorraine  and  Switzerland.  Charles  captured 
Nancy,  the  chief  city  of  Lorraine,  but  after  several 
campaigns  in  Switzerland  his  army  was  defeated  and 
he  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  Torn  by  internal  strife, 
the  empire  was  threatened  with  dissolution  by  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Turks  toward  the  centre  of  Europe. 
Having  taken  Constantinople  in  1453,  they  pushed 
to  the  north  and  west  into  Carlnthia  and  Carnlola.  In 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  the  cause  of  the  emperor  stead- 
ily waned.  In  the  former  country  George  Podiebrad 
acquired  a  dangerous  power;  the  Hungarians  under 
Matthias  Corvinus  seised  Vienna  and  were  not  ex- 
pelled until  a  short  time  before  Frederick's  death.  The 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  advanced  on  the  northeastern 
frontiers,  but  were  held  in  check  by  the  Hohenzollern 
Frederick  II  of  Brandenburg.  While  the  cup  of 
Germany's  misery  was  overflowing,  the  Emperor,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  son  Maximilian  to  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, brought  into  his  family  the  great  possessions  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  Maximilian  was  crowned  "King  of 
the  Romans"  (German  ki'  2)  in  i486,  and  was  imme- 
diately associated  with  hL  father  in  the  administration 
of  the  government.  In  1488  the  "Swabian  League" 
was  formed  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  This 
league,  which  was  at  first  composed  of  several  impe- 
rial cities  and  knights  of  the  empire,  was  subsequently 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  princes,  and  in  some  meas- 
ure restrained  the  disorder  of  the  time*.  By  the  vig- 
orous efforts  of  the  emperor's  son,  the  Hungarians 
were  driven  out  of  Vienna  and  peace  in  the  empire  was 
substantially  established.  Frederick  had  been  crowned 
Emperor  by  Pope  Nicholas  V  in  1452,  but  the  title 
brought  with  it  neither  honor  nor  power.  He  was  the 
last  emperor  who  made  the  journey  to  Rome  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  crown  of  the  Ctesart.  He 
died  in  1493,  and  the  imperial  power  was  quietly  as- 
sumed by  Maximilian.  The  reign  of  Frederick  III 
was  marked  by  the  organization  of  local  diets  through- 
out the  empire,  composed  of  the  lower  order  of  nobles 
and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  These  diets  were 
a  growing  power,  which  did  much  to  carry  on  govern- 
ment in  an  empire  the  head  of  which  was  better  fitted 
for  the  cloister  or  the  laboratory  than  the  throne. 

Maximilian  I  was  a  bold  monarch,  a  man  of  noble  Mi xi 
disposition  and  persistent  activity,  but  his  strength  was 
wasted  in  adventures  which,  while  they  redounded  to 
his  personal  fame,  were  of  no  benefit  to  his  people. 
As  a  knight-errant  he  would  have  won  great  renown;  as 
an  emperor  he  was  a  failure.  Imbued  with  a  chivalrous 
spirit,  he  was  unable  to  comprehend  the  genius  of  the 
age,  which  was  that  of  progress  and  reformation  rather 
than  the  glory  of  the  tournament  and  the  fierce  pleas- 
ure of  war.  The  first  Imperial  Diet  called  by  Maxi- 
milian was  held  at  Worms  in  1495.  The  Emperor'* 
object  in  calling  it  was  to  procure  for  himself  the 
whole  power  of  the  empire  to  be  used  In  foiling  the 
machinations  of  the  French  king  in  Italy.  The  diet, 
however,  thought  more  of  securing  the  peace  of  the 
realm  at  home  than  a  resumption  of  German  authority 
south  of  the  Alps.  This  body  proclaimed  "The  Pub- 
lic Peace"  as  a  law,  and  the  right  of  private  revenge 
was  forever  abolished.  An  Imperial  Chamber  of  Jus- 
tice was  established  on  a  basis  of  independence  so  fai 
as  the  Emperor  was  concerned.  It  was  to  have  power 
to  pronounce  the  ban  of  the  empire  of  its  own  motion, 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor.  The 
jurisdiction  of  'this  tribunal  was  supn  n,e  in  matters  of 
controversy  among  the  nobility.  The  Diet  levied  an 
Imperial  tax,  the  Emperor  having  no  control  of  either 
its  collection  or  expenditure,  both  of  which  were  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  States 
of  the  Empire.  The  Assembly  of  the  States  was  also 
to  have,  independent  of  the  Emperor,  the  right  to  bt- 
gin  war,  and  was  to  be  convoked  every  year.  Thl» 
constitution  was  gradually  recognized  aad  became  efn . 
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cient  in  tbe  preservation  oi  peace,  but  it  came  too  late 
to  prevent  the  disintegration  of  tbe  empire.  Maxi- 
milian thus  became  virtually  a  constitutional  monarch, 
but  his  parliament,  the  States  General,  was  almost  en- 
tirely independent  of  him.  The  Cities  tbe  Princes 
and  the  Electors  composing  it.  were  jealous  of  one 
another.  Maximilian's  hot  desire  to  begin  the  work 
of  war  in  Italy  was  neutralized  by  the  Assembly, 
which  failed  to  tumish  him  with  either  money  or  men 
for  that  purpose.  At  one  tin*  during  his  reign  he  con- 
templated a  union  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power 
of  tbe  Christian  world  by  having  himself  elected  Pope. 
Charles  VIII  of  France,  reviving  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Anjou  to  the  south  Italian  kingdom,  had 
gained  possesion  of  Naples.  Maximilian  allied  him- 
self with  the  Pope  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  com- 
pelled Charles  to  retire.  At  this  time  the  emperor 
negotiated  the  marriage  of  his  son  Philip  with  Juana, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  from  which  union  issued  Charles  V, 
who  ruled  half  of  Europe.  In  1498  Maximilian  in- 
vaded Upper  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  but  was 
to  make  tbe  peace  of  Basle  (1499)  by  which 
as  practically  released  from  all  allegiance 
to  the  Empire.  At  the  D'et  of  Augsburg,  held  in 
1500,  a  scheme  was  adopted  of  levying  an  army  by 
takir.gone  man  from  each  four  hundred  of  the  em- 
peror b  subjects.  A  permanent  Imperial  Council  wrs 
formed,  and  for  judicial  purposes  the  Empire  was  di- 
vided into  six  Circles.  The  Imperial  Council,  in 
which  the  emperor  was  simplv  presiding  officer,  wa". 
a  supreme  court  with  both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  first  act  of  this  body  was  to  conclude  aj 
armistice  with  France,  yielding  Milan  as  a  fief  of  that 
country,  much  to  tbe  indignation  of  the  German  Em- 
peror. Subsequently,  however,  he  waa  furnished  with 
troops  and  Tnoney  and  in  1508  inarched  into  Italy.) 
At  Trient  be  proclaimed  himself  "Roman  Emperor- 
'elect,"  which  title  waa  sanctioned  by  Pope  Julius  II, 
although  there  was  no  coronation.  Maximilian  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Venetians,  whom  he  had 
attacked.  In  1509  he  changed  hia  policy  and  concluded 
with  Louis  XII  of  France  the  "League  of  Cambray," 
which  had  for  its  object  the  humiliation  of  Venice  and 
a  division  of  her  possessions.  The  diet  refused  to  sus- 
tain the  Emperor  in  this  dishonorable  scheme.  Me 
j  continued  the  war  with  tbe  resources  of  his  Austrian 
dominions  until  1510,  in  which  year  the  League  of 
Cambray  was  broken  by  a  quarrel  between  him  and 
[the  French  king.  He  then  made  an  armistice  with 
'  Venice  and  returned  to  Germany,  where  he  imme- 
diately became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  "States 
General,"  but  at  the  Diet  of  Treves  in  1512  he  surren- 
dered most  of  his  claims.  The  judicial  circle*  were 
.ordered  to  be  increased  to  ten.  and  the  diet  adopted 
'other  measures  for  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  war 
with  Venice  was  resumed  in  icia  on  tbe  conclusion  of 
the  armistice,  and  continued  for  several  years.  Maxi- 
milian died  in  1519. 

i  During  this  reign,  the  minds  of  men  in  Germany 
were  bent  on  political  reform  and  the  suppression  of 
Internal  disorder,  into  which  the  country  had  relapsed, 
none  of  those  in  high  place  appearing  even  to  dream 
of  the  mighty  revolution  in  thought  which  was  close 
upon  the  Christian  world.  The  conditions  in  Germany 
were  better  adapted  to  the  success  of  what  is  called 
the  "Great  Reformation"  than  in  any  of  the  other 
nations.  With  comparatively  few  exceptions,  the  hu- 
man race  demands  a  holding -ground  in  religious  belief. 
The  ideal  of  religion  is  placed  far  above  human  con- 
ception, and  especially  was  this  so  among  the  early 
Germans.  Their  gods  were  regarded  as  too  great  to 
dwell  In  temples  made  by  human  bands;  only  tbe 
groves  made  by  the  Deitv  "himself  were  His  fit  places 
of  worship  on  earth.  \\  ith  Christianity  came  a  trans-  I 
per  of  their  adoration  to  the  dwelling-place  and  the  I 
representative  of  the  new  faith,  and  thus  to  them  Rome  [ 
was  the  Holy  City  par  excellence.  The  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  fidelity  which  characterised  the  race  ope-  | 


rated  to  make  them  the  devoted  liege-men  of  J 
Christ,  whom  they  followed  as  they  followed  their 
military  leaders:  for  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  in  tbe 
early  days  of  Christianity  among  the  German*  they 
attached  but  little  importance  to  the  vicarious  suffer- 
ings and  atonement  of  the  Savior,  regarding  Him 
rather  as  a  tribal  chief  or  feudal  lord  to  whom  they 
owed  their  allegiance  and  their  lives.    With  this  idea, 
of  personal  devotion,  their  reverence  was  supreme  for 
all  that  pertained  to  Him — Rome,  the  Pope,  the  clergy 
and  the  ordinance*  of  the  church.    The  struggle  for 
power  *  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes,  which 
brought  into  conflict  their  loyalty  to  their  temporal 
sovereign  and  that  which  they  owed  to  the  Head  of  the 
Church  on  earth,  created  doubts  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  spiritual  power  and  inclined  them  to  the  belief  that 
it  w  as  not  the  true  agent  of  the  Almighty.    The  hu- 
miliation of  tbe  uational  dignity  in  the  person  of  the 
people's  representative  at  Cano&sa,  and  the  repeated 
attempts  at  usurpation  of  authority  by  the  papacy,  still 
further  relaxed  their  faith.    The  corruptions  in  the 
church,  which  were  visible  In  the  sale  of  indulgence* 
and  the  dissolute  lives  of  tbe  priests,  resulted  in  bring- 
ing sacred  subjects  into  contempt  and  created  new 
breaches  which  the  ecclesiastical  power  made  no  effort 
to  fill,  and  which  finally  became  impassable.  Tbe 
sublime  structure  upon  which  the  people  had  been  ac- 
•nistcrned  to  lean  was  felt  to  have  been  built  upon  sand* 
and,  sorrowing,  as  children  who  turn  from  tbe  treachery 
.  of  a  once  loved  and  honored  parent,  they  drifted  away 
from  tbe  unquestioning  faith  and  obedience  which  they 
had  accorded  it  for  centuries.   Their  faith  being  dead 
in  that  which  claimed  to  represent  their  spiritual 
Liege-Lord,  but  with  the  religious  impulse  still  a  living; 
force  within  them,  they  wandered  uncertainly  about, 
compelled  by  an  inherent  necessity  of  their  being  to  lay 
hold  on  some  substitute  for  the  belief  which  they  had 
rejected.   Atheism,  philosophy  and  the  arts,  which  fol- 
lowed in  the  train  of  the  Renaissance,  were  not  for  the 
common  people,  although  to  tbe  educated  minds  of  the 
day  they  furnished  to  a  limited  extent  a  source  of  relief. 
To  the  lower  classes,  burdened  with  toil,  to  wbom  came 
no  other  reward  for  continuous  labor  than  the  main- 
tenance of  a  miserable  existerce,  the  consolations  of 
religion  were  beyond  value;  yet  even  they  had  learned 
to  laugh  at  the  vices  of  the  priesthood.   Beyond  ques- 
tion, the  Church  of  Rome  had  done  noble  work  for  the 
world.   She  had  lifted  out  of  barbarism  many  of  tbe 
tribe*  of  ancient  Europe;  she  had  preserved  nearly  all 
tberc*wa*  of  art,  and  had  held  together  the  few  threads, 
of  civilization  and  humanity  which  ran  through  the 
savagery  of  tbe  early  and  middle  ages;  but  under, 
the  ever- ruling   principte  which    requires  present 
works,  she  had  been  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
and  her  glorious  record  was  obscured  by  tbe  miK 
dew  of  her  own  degeneracy.   No  one  had  yet  risen, 
to  declare  for  the  abolition  of  the  old  creed  and 
the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  faith.    To  the  in-' 
telligent,  it  seemed  that  the  remedy  lav  in  a  reforma- 
tion within  the  church.   In  the  trava'il  of  the  times,4 
earnest  souls  began  to  look  beyond  the  established 
forms  to  the  origin  of  the  church  and  the  purity  of  its.' 
primitive  faith.    Adrift  on  a.  sea  of  doubt,  the  race 
lacked  only  a  bold  leader  to  shape  their  course  toward 
a  new  ideal.   The  time  was  favorable.   Germany  was 
divided  into  numerous  principalities,  the  chief  of  any 
one  of  which  could  foster  a  change  in  religious  belief, 
without  apprehension  of  tbe  certain  doom  which  would 
have  been  decreed  by  a  united  state  wedded  to  the 
papacy.   The  western  world  had  been  discovered;  the 
art  of  prfnting  was  just  coming  into  use — and  it  is  lit- 
dicative  of  the  hold  which  religion  had  on  the  minds' 
of  men  that  the  first  book  produced  by  the  new' 
method  was  the*  Bible.   The  practical  use  of  gun- 
powder was  the  knell  of  chivalry;  the  invention  of 
printing  assisted  the  spiritual  awakening  of  the  people' 
in  giving  the-dcath-blow  in  Germany  to  the  powei  of 
Rome.   The  movable  blocks  of  Guttenberg 
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mightier  than  the  awful  ban  of  the  Church;  more  im- 
pressive than  the  hoary  dignity  which  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years  of  existence  imparted  to  papal  Rome. 
A*  the  Jew*  looked  for  their  Messiah  through  long  yean 
of  oppression,  to  the  people  now  looked  for  the  prophet 
of  a  new  faith ;  and  he  came. 
4*rtin  One  morning  in  1517,  the  people  of  Wittenburg  in 
fjttber.  Saxony  found  nailed  to  the  door  ol  their  church  ninety- 
five  propositions  signed  by  Martin  Luther.  The  theses 
were  directed  at  the  principle  which  underlay  the  sale 
of  indulgences  by  John  Tetzel  and  others  for  the  Pope. 
TeUcJ,  a  Dominican  friar,  had  established  himself  at 
Juterbock,  and  with  trumpet  and  drum  called  the  poo 
pie  to  him  to  buy  indulgences  for  the  remission  of 
•in.  "God  willing,"  exclaimed  Luther,  "1  will  beat  a 
bole  In  his  drum"— and  the  ninety-five  propositions 
constituted  the  sledge-hammer  with  which  the  hole  wa» 
beaten,  not  only  In  the  instrument  of  Tetzel,  but  in  the 
doctrine  of  Die  power  of  the  church  to  forgive  sin. 
"The  Pope's  absolution  has  no  authority  In  and  for 
Itself,"  wrote  Luther  in  effect.  "If  the  sinner  is  truly 
contrite  he  receives  complete  forgiveness,  not  from 
the  Pope,  hut  from  God  himself,  without  the  media- 
tion of  any  human  being."  This  was  an  attack  on  a 
vital  point.  In  the  struggles  of  the  emperors  with  the 
popes,  the  assumptions  oT  the  latter  in  matters  of  faith 
had  never  been  denied,  but  Luther  flung  in  the  teeth  of 
the  papacy  a  denial  of  the  vicegerency  under  which  U 
claimed  the  power  to  pronounce  the  forgiveness  of  sin. 
The  news  of  Luther's  bold  step  spread  rapidly  through- 
out the  empire  and  the  new  doctrine  was  received  by 
thousands.  Tetael  fled  to  Frankfurt,  where  be  pub- 
lished a  set  of  counter-theses  and  publicly  burned  those 
of  Luther.  The  students  of  Wittenburg  committed 
Tetael't  th»«^«  to  the  rlamcs  and  were  applauded  by 
the  people  for  the  act.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  was 
called  upon  to  compel  Luther  to  renounce  hi*  heresy, 
but  out  of  friendship  for  the  wthf  of  the  Wittenburg 
theses  he  refused  to  interfere.  At  first  Pop*  Leo  X 
paid  little  attention  to  the  threatened  revolution,  hut 
the  vital  importance  of  the  subject  waa  seen  by  some 
of  tlie  cardinals.  They  urged  their  views  on  the  Pope, 
and  Luther  was  summoned  to  Rome.  The  Elector 
would  not  permit  him  to  thus  place  himself  in  the 
power  of  his  enemies,  and  he  remained  in  Germany, 
where  a  papal  legate  came  to  receive  the  retraction 
which  he  Pope  ordered  Luther  to  make.  This  Luther 
Then  followed  hia  memorable  discussion  with 
.  the  issuance  of  the  papal  pull.  Luther  took 
•  advanced  ground  at  time  progre^ed  and  attacked 
the  whole  doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  its  pretensions  to  supremacy.  That  the  Reforms 
don  was  fairly  Launched,  and  out  of  the  convulsions  of 
the  struggle  came  the  second  great  schism  in  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

Charles  V,  grandson  of  Maximilian,  came  to  the 
throne  in  the  first  throes  of  the  religious  strife.  The 
claims  of  Charles  to  the  crown  were  disputed  by  Henry 
VIII  of  England  and  Francis  I  of  France.  There 
was  no  vitality  in  the  candidacy  of  the  English  king, 
and  as  between  Francis  and  Charles  the  question  was 
aoon  settled  by  the  election  of  the  latter.  The  young 
monarch  entered  upon  bis  reign  wearing  the  crowns 
not  only' v3f  Germany  but  of  Spain  and  the  Two  Sicilies; 
he  was  heir  to  the  territories  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Austrian  possessions,  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  As  King  of  Spain  he  held  the 
lands  discovered  by  Columbus  in  the  new  world.  In 
him  the  house  of  llaptburg  reached  its  highest  point 
of  Importance.  The  dangers  to  his  sovereignty  lay, 
first,  in  the  pretensions  of  the  French  king  to  terri- 
tories in  Burgundy  and  Italy,  and,  second,  in  •  the 
threatening  advance  of  the  Turks,  who  had  spread  their 
conquests  from  the  Bospborus  to  the  borders  of  Aus- 
tria and  Hungary.  With  a  united  empire,  the  cold  and 
calculating  Kmpvror  might  have  entertained  with  some 
hope  of  realization  the  visions  ol"  Otto  III,  but  the 
which  toon  took  on  a 


materially  weakened  his  power.  Charles  was  a  devoted) 
supporter  of  the  papacy,  but,  while  he  deferred  to  the 
church  in  spiritual  matters,  both  by  nature  and  policy 
he  was  bound  to  insist  upon  his  rights  as  a  sovereign. 
He  was  crowned  at  Aix  in  1520.  In  1511  he  convoked 
a  diet  at  Worms,  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
and  the'  Empire  were  to  be  arranged.  Two  papal 
legates  were  present  demanding  that  Luther  be  pun- 
ished by  the  Empire  for  hit  heresy.  Frederick  ol 
Saxony,  Luther's  friend,  obtained  a  safeguard  for  the 
Wittenburg  professor,  arid  he  went  to  the  diet,  although 
warned  by  the  fate  o?  Huts.  The  ban  of  the  Empire 
was  issued  against  him  by  the  diet  and  he  was  given 
twenty  days  to  return  to  W  ittenburg.  On  his  journey 
he  was  abducted  by  friends,  who  feared  that  hit  safe- 
guard would  be  violated,  and  he  was  secluded  nearly  a 
year  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where  he  began  hit 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Charts,  thinking  the  Refor- 
mation could  be  crushed  by  the  civil  power,  forbade 
the  printing  of  Luther's  books  and  threatened  with  the 
ban  of  the  Empire  anyone  who  harbored  him.  The 
agitation  in  Germany  was  intense.  The  intelligence  ol 
the  country  was  generally  with  Luther,  and  among  the 
peasantry  the  belief  grew  up  that  the  movement  would 
produce  an  amelioration  of  their  condition.  This  led 
the  latter  to  violence.  An  outbreak  of  the  lower  classes 
In  Wittenburg  was  subdued  by  Luther  himself,  who 
announced  bU  opposition  to  all  violent  measures  among 
hia  partisans,  ale  also  declared  against  the  Introduc- 
tion, of  the  Reformation  into  politico,  but  here  he  waa 
powerless,  for  religious  and  political  matters  had  been 
too  closely  allied  to  be  separated  in  a  day.  In  1^22  a 
conspiracy  was  organized  by  a  young  noble,  Ulrich 
Von  Hut  ten,  who  proposed  to  overthrow  the  existing; 
government  and  substitute  a  close  union  of  the  states 
with  the  Emperor  at  its  head.  In  this  way  the  papal 
power  waa  to  be  overthrown,  the  rubles  confirmed  in. 
their  rights  and  the  peace  of  the  Empire  maintained. 
Alter  a  bloody  war,  Hutten'a  forces  were  defeated. 

In  1524  the  peasants  in  Swabia  and  Franconia  rose 
in  a  revolt  which  extended  over  the  whole  of  south 
Germany.   Having  the  power,  they  turned  with  ferocity 
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00  tne  nooies  ana  put  many  ot  them  to  death  with 
great  cruelty.  In  the  following  year  the  "Peasants* 
War"  vac  suppressed  and  the  insurrectionists  were  not 
only  reduced  to  their  late  condition  of  servitude,  but  the 
most  inhuman  outrages  were  inflicted  upon  them. 
Thomas  Muoacr,  a  scholar  who  thought  Luther  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  his  differences  with  Koine,  proclaimed 
in  Thuringia  a  socialistic  republic  He  was  joined  by 
thousands  of 
tortured  the  1 

at  which  men  of  all  shades  of  faith 
Both  Catholic  and  P roles tanl 
united  against  tliem,  and  at  Frankenbauten 
a  bed  j  of  nine  thousand,  putting  five  thousand  to  the 
sword.  The  Anabaptists  of  Munster  also  broke  out 
Into  violence  in  1534,  but  were  put  down  in  a  short 
time.  One  of  the  measures  of  reform  proposed  by 
Luther  was  the  marriage  of  the  priests,  which  had 
been  forbidden  by  Hildcbrand.  Luther  .himself  mar- 
ried an  escaped  nun,  Catherine  Van  Bora,  a  member? 
of  a  noble  family  in  Meissen. 

In  the  meantime  Charles  was  absent  in  Italy  warring 
with  the  French  king  for  possession  of  that  country, 
while  the  government  of  Germany  was  conducted  by 
the  Imperial  Council.  The  effect  of  Luther's  preach- 
ing was  such  that  the  diet  permitted  the  new  doctrine 
to  be  expounded  in  the  churches  of  Nurcmburg,  not- 
withstanding the  demand  of  the  papal  legate^  that  it 
be  prohibited.  Philip  of  Hesse  and  John  of  Saxony 
protected  the  Lutherans.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  15.26 
decreed  that  "in  respect  of  religion  every  one  shall  act 
as  be  will  venture  to  answer  for  it  before  God  and  the 
Emperor."  This  was  a  recognition  of  liberty  of  re- 
ligious thought,  which  stirred  the  Emperor  into  de- 
manding of  the  diet  the  enforcement  of  the  ban 
Luther;  but  the  diet  refused  to  do  more  than 
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to  call  for  *  generaf  council  of  fne  church  to  consider 
the  question.  Between  1535  and  1532  the  Lutheran 
Church  was  established  in  Saxon/,  the  electors  of 
which  were  fast  friends  of  the  Reformation.  Albert 
j>(  Brandenburg,  Grand  Master  of  the  German 
Knights,  embraced  the  new  faith.  The  emperor's 
brother',  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  became  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  1526.  The  Turks  appeared  be- 
fore Vienna  three  years  afterward,  and  the  necessity 
tinder  which  the  Emperor  lay  of  support  from  the 
people  led  to  a  cessation  for  several  years  of  the  perse- 
cutions with  which  the  Lutherans  had  been  pursued. 
The  Emperor  overcame  his  antagonist,  Francis  I,  In 
Italy,  and,  capturing  him,  compelled  him  to  sign  a 
humiliating  peace.    When  "hostilities  again  broke  out, 
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Imperial  army,  composed  mainly  of  German  Lu- 
therans, captured  Rome,  and  Charles  received  the 
crown  of  the  Caesars  from  the  Pope  at  Bologna  in 
1530.  The  Diet  of  Spires  in  1529  resolved  to  attack 
the  Reformation.  Nineteen  states  of  the  empire,  led 
by  Saxony,  protested,  their  action  on  this  occasion 
earning  for  the  reformers  the  name  of  44  Protestants." 
At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  in  1530  the  protest- 
ing members  presented  their  confession  of  faith, 
since  known  as  "The  Augsburg  Confession,"  which  1* 
regarded  as  the  foundation  of  Protestantism.  An  at- 
t  to  reconcile  differences  (ailed,  and  both  parties 
red  for  war.  In  1531  the  Protestant  leaders 
the  w  Smalcald  League  "  at  the  town  of  that 
name  in  Thurlngia.  The  affairs  of  Spain  called 
Charles  to  that  country,  but  before  he  went  he  caused 
the  election  by  the  Catholic  electors  of  his  brother1 
Ferdinand  a*  German  Emperor.  An  attack  on  Austria 
by  the  Turks  led  the  Emperor  to  make  terms  with  the 
Protestants  In  "  The  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremburg  " 
in  1532.  In  the  ten  years  which  followed  a  number  of 
the  (German  princes  joined  the  Protestants.  The 
Smalcald  League,  which  was  renewed  in  1537,  now 
'  contained  nearly  all  the  Protestant  princes.  A  Catho- 
lic league,  headed  by  Bavaria,  was  formed  in  opposi- 
tion, but  it  accomplished  little  against  the  overwhelming 
odds  which  confronted  it.  Even  the  Catholic  princes 
of  the  empire  attempted  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the 
church,  but  without  any  sympathy  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  1534  Pope  Paul  III  took  his  seat  in  the  papal 
chair.  Recognizing  the  Impossibility  of  reuniting  the 
church  by  force,  he  undertook  to  accomplish  that  end 
by  policy.  A  conference  between  the  reformers  and 
the  church  dignitaries  ended  in  a  violent  controversy, 
and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  council 
which^subse^nently  met  at  Trent  In  the  Tyrol.  Mean- 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands.  England, 
France  and  Switzerland,  although  the  movement  in 
those  countries,  as  in  Germany,  had  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  aspect  In  1544  the  Emperor,  with  the 
ce  of  Henry  VIII  of  England,  compelled 
I  to  make  the  Peace  of  Crespy,  which  left  the 
monarch  free  to  carry  out  his  project*  of 
down  the  power  of  the  princes  and  bringing 
the  empire  back  to  its  old  allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  two  leaders  in  the  Smalcald  League  were 
placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The  Protestants 
collected  an  army,  but  were  deserted  by  the  Electors 
of  Brandenburg  and  the  Palatinate  and  the  Dukes  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania.  This  was  but  the  be- 
ginning of  defection.  Luther  died  in  1546.  In  1547  all 
south  Germany  had  given  its  adhesion  to  the  Emperor. 
Charles  invaded  Saxony,  beat  the  protcstant  army  at 
Muhlberg  and  captured  Wlttenburg.  By  his  successes 
the  empire  was  placed  firmly  in  his  hands.  The  princes 
and  the  imperial  cities  were  humbled,  and  the  fate  of 
the  new  doctrine  tjemed  to  be  at  his  disposal.  Acting 
with  moderation,  he  permitted  the  Lutheran  doctrine 
to  be  preached.  In  1548  he  caused  to  be  prepared  the 
**  Augsburg  Interim,"  a  system  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice which  yielded  nothing  to  the  Protestants  but  the 
nt  In  both  kinds  and  the  marriage  of  the 


clergy.  The  Interim  gave  no  satisfaction  to  either 
party.  The  Spanish  troops  introduced  by  Charles 
scoffed  at  the  Lutheran  doctrine  and  perpetrated  out- 
rages upon  its  professors.  The  war  was  resumed  be- 
tween Charles  and  France,  which  enabled  Maurice  of 
Saxony  and  other  princes  to  contract  an  alliance  with 
the  French  king,  Henry  II.  In  exchange  for  French 
aid  Henry  was  to  take  possession  of  four  German 
towns  on  the  western  border  of  the  empire— Met*, 
Cambray,  Verdun  and  Toul.  In  IC52  Maurice  marched 
against  the  Emperor,  who  was  then  at  Innspruck  in 
the  Tyrol.  The  march  was  made  so  secretly  that 
Charles  narrowly  escaped  capture.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  king  Invaded  Germany,  and  Charles 


compelled  to  sign  the  Truce  of  Passau,  which  provided 
for  toleration  of  Lutheranism.  In  1555  he  signed  the 
"  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,"  which  contained  a 
provision  that  the  princes  and  barons  should  have  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  right  to  promote  the  Reforma- 
tion in  their  own  territories.  Church  estate*  were  not 
to  be  secularized,  and  the  ecclesiastical  prince*  were  to. 
tolerate  the  Protestant  worship.  If  a  prelate  adopted 
the  reformed  faith,  he  must  give  up  his  clerical  estates 
and  dignities.  This  last  clause  was  the  subject  of 
much  future  dissension,  fbr  the  Lutherans  insisted  that 
it  was  invalid,  and  several  prelates  who  subsequently, 
went  over  to  Lutheranism  retained  their  secular  e»\ 
tate*.  The  followers  of  Zwingll  and  Calvin  were  not 
included  In  this  peace.  Charles  V  abdicated  the  throne 
In  X556  and  retired  to  a  monastery  In  Spain,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  In  i«8.  To  his  son  Philip  he 
had  given  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  with  Naples  and 
Sicily,  while  Ferdinand  remained  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, 

Ferdinand  I  became  sole  ruler  of  Germany  In  1556. 
He  was  an  ardent  Catholic,  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  church.  He  gave  material  as- 
sistance to  the  Jesuits  in  their  efforts  to  produce  a 
reaction  In  favor  of  the  papacy,  which  met  with  some 
success  In  the  period  of  comparative  inaction  that  suc- 
ceeded the  fierce  strife  of  the  early  Reformation.  He 
attempted  also  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  His  reign  had  no  Im- 
portant effect  on  German  history,  Ferdinand  I  died 
in  IC64. 

Maximilian  II,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  I,  was  sus- 
pected of  leaning  toward  Lutheranism.  While  he  did 
not  join  the  Protestants,  he  gave  them  religious  liberty 
not  only  in  the  empire  generally  but  in  his  hereditary 
state  of  Austria,  where  every  departure  from  the  Cath. 


olic  faith  had  hitherto  been  rigorously  dealt  with. 

Maximilian  ir  died  in  1576  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Rudolph  II.  This  prince  had  been  educated  by  the 
Spanish  Jesuits,  and,  so  far  as  his  weak  will  permitted, 
he  was  their  agent  in  the  attempted  destruction  of 
Protestantism.  Regardless  of  the  guaranties  of  re- 
ligious freedom  given  by  his  father,  he  resumed  the 
persecutions,  which  led  to  so  much  disorder  that  in 
1606  the  imperial  government  was  taken  from  him  and 
given  to  his  brother  Matthias.  Rudolph  continued  to 
rule  in  Bohemia,  but  was  compelled  by  his  subjects  to 
grant  them  religious  freedom,  lie  died  In  1612.  In  Ger- 
many, the  war  on  the  Protestants  was  led  by  Bavaria, 
whose  duke  was  an  earnest  Catholic.  The  reign  of 
Matthias  was  an  unfortunate  period  for  the  new  doc- 
trine. The  Emperor  was  almost  a  nonentity,  but  the 
imperial  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits  was  used 
with  terrible  effect  on  the  adherents  of  Lutheranism, 
The  principal  agents  of  this  zealous  order  were  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria  and  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  who"  had? 
both  been  educated  by  the  Jesuits  and  Were  fierce  ene- 
mies of  the  Reformation.  Styria  was  wholly  Protest- 
ant when  Ferdinand  assumed  control  of  affairs  in  that 
province.  "Better  a  desert  than  a  country  full  of  her- 
etics," was  his  favorite  expression.  He  marched 
through  Styria  with  an  army,  closing  the  Lutheran 
churches,  burning  Protestant  Bibles,  and  setting  up 
Catholic  ceremonials  everywhere.   He  also  introduced 
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•  band  of  Capuchin  friars,  who  secured  an  apparent 
re-con  version  of  the  Styrians  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  breaking  up  of  a  Catholic  procession  in  Donau- 
worth  gave  Maximilian,  of  Bavaria,  an  excuse  for 
veiling  that  free  evangelical  city.  The  Protestants 
of  south  Germany  formed  a  league  called  "The 
'  Union"  for  protection  against  Maximilian,  who  him- 
self, built  up  a  "League"  composed  of  Catholic  princes. 
An  alliance  was  contracted  between  "The  Union"  and 
the  French  king  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  breaking  down  the  power  of  the  Austro-Span- 
ish  family  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  assassin  Ravaillac, 
who  murdered  Henry,  prevented  a  general  war.  The 
Union  and  the  League  came  to  terms  in  1610  because 
of  Maximilian's  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg, 
whose  power  he  did  not  wish  to  increase.  Matthias 
drove  his  brother  Rudolph  out  of  Bohemia  and  pro- 
cured the  election  of  Ferdinand  of  Styria  as  the  future 
king  of  that  country.  Ferdinand  promised  the 
Bohemians  religious  liberty,  but  the  promise  was  not 
kept.  Hussite  churches  were  torn  down,  and  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Emperor  the  Protestant  nobles  were  met 
with  threats.  Believ  ng  Matthias  to  have  been  influ- 
enced in  his  action  by  two  of  his  councillors,  Marti- 
nets and  Slavata,  the  nobles  threw  the  latter  out  of  the 
windows  of  the  castle  at  Prague.  The  councillors  fell 
eighty  feet,  but  were  not  killed,  and  their  escape  was 
regarded  by  the  Catholics  as  a  miracle.  This  act  of 
violence,  which  immediately  preceded  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  occurred  in  1618.  The  Bohemians  at  once  took 
arms  to  pro'ect  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
Emperor.  Actual  hostilities  began  under  his  suc- 
cessor. 

Matthias  died  childless  In  1619  and  Ferdinand  of 
Styria,  cousin  of  Rudolph  II,  was  chosen  emperor 
•vith  the  title  of  Ferdinand  II.  He  was  a  fierce  bigot, 
determined  to  restore  the  papacy  to  its  ancient  author- 
ity in  Germany. 

\  The  Thirty  Years'  War  has  been  divided  into 
four  periods,  the  Bohemian,  Danish,  Swedish  and 
French.  First  is  that  of  Bohemia,  where  the  war 
begun.  .The  Bohemians  refused  to  acknowledge 
Ferdinand,  and  chose  as  their  king  the  Elector 
Palatine,"  Frederick  IV.  Frederick,  who  was  a  Col- 
onist, .was  Immediately  involved  in  difficulties  with 
the  Hussites,  who  preserved  many  of  the  old  Cath- 
olic forms,  which  were  repugnant  to  their  king.  Fer- 
dinand was  aided  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
now  left  at  liberty  by  a  Peace  with  the  Union.  With 
the  forces  of  the  League  under  the  command  of  Tilly, 
and  an  army  raised  by  threats  from  other  German 

fririces,  together  with  some  Hungarians,  Spanish  and 
talian  troops,  he  advanced  into  Bohemia.  Frederick's 
army  retired  before  him  to  Prague,  where,  on  the 
White  Hill,  November  6th,  1620,  was  fought  a  battle 
which  decided  the  campaign.  Frederick  was  defeated, 
and  barely  escaped  capture.  Ferdinand  brought  into 
use  in  Bohemia  the  methods  he  had  employed  in  Styria 
for  the  destruction  of  the  heretics,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  when  peace  came  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  massacred  or  driven  into  exile. 

Ferdinand  as  emperor  declared  Frederick  deposed 
from  his  Electorate  of  the  Palatinate.  This  was  an 
assumption  of  authority  which  the  north  German  no- 
bles resented,  and  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Christian  IV  of  D  .nmark.  wh  o,  as  Duke  of  Holstcin, 
belonged  to  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  Under 
Tilly  and  Maximilian  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  devas- 
**ted  the  Protestant  lands  and  cities  of  the  Palati- 
nate and  began  the  ravages  which  marked  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  The  Protestants  retaliated,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  country  was  almost  depopulated.  In  162 J 
the  Emperor's  forces  w?re  victorious,  the  Union  was 
dissolved,  and  Maximilian  received  the  Palatinate  as 
his  reward.  Tilly  wis  then  sent  Into  north  Germany, 
where  he  defeated  Christian  IV  and  restored  th«  Cath- 
olic religion.  Ferdinand,  being  embarrassed  by  his  ob- 
ligations to  Maximilian,  sought  the  assistance' of  W*l- 
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lenstein.  This  general  was  born  of  a  Protestant  family 
in  Bohemia,  but  became  a  Catholic  to  further  his  own 
ambitious  purposes.  He  was  a  man  of  great  military 
talent,  tall  and  thin  in  person,  mysterious,  stem,  and 
pitiless.  Acquiring  wealth  by  marriage,  he  had  ob- 
tained princely  estates  and  rank  by  purchase  from  the 
Emperor  at  the  time  of  the  Bohemian  confiscations. 
Wallcnstein  proposed  to  subsist  his  army  by  plunder, 
and  on  these  terms  took  service  under  the  Emperor. 
Christian  IV  opposed  the  imperial  armies  under  Tilly 
and  Wallensteln.  Tilly  defeated  the  Danish  king  at 
the  battle  of  Liitter  in  1626.  Wallcnstein  pursued  the 
Protestant  general  Mansfeld  into  Hungary  and,  return- 
ing, joined  Tilly  in  the  north.  The  Danes  were  driven 
to  the  Islands  in  1627  and  Wallcnstein  supported  his 
army  at  the  expense  of  Mecklcnberg  and  Pomeranlo. 
Here  he  formed  a  scheme  to  crush  Sweden  and  to  ob- 
tain control  of  the  northern  seas  by  the  capture  of 
the  Hansc  towns.  His  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  he- 
roic defense  of  Stralsund.  Believing  himself  invin- 
cible, Ferdinand  in  1629  issued  the  "Edict  of  Restitu- 
tion," requiring  the  return  of  all  Catholic  property 
which  had  been  secularized  since  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  private  possessions  of  all  the 
princes  were  threatened,  and  the  estates  of  six  thousand 
noblemen  were  declared  forfeited.  In  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion, only  those  who  accepted  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion  were  to  be  permitted  in  the  realm.  The  Danes 
were  humbled  and  signed '  the  treaty  of  Lubeck  in 
1639.  In  1630  a  diet  of  princes  was  held  at  Ratisboa, 
where,  in  exchange  for  a  promise  of  his  son's  succession, 
the  Emperor  relieved  Wallensteln  from  command.  The 
latter  retired  to  his  estates  and  as  Duke  of  Fried  land 
awaited  the  call  of  the  Emperor,  who,  be  believed, 
would  soon  need  him. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  a  man  of  lofty 
character,  great  prudence  and  fine  military  ability,  was 
brought  into  the  struggle  by  a  detire  to  aid  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  also  to  acquire  the  territory  lying 
along  the  Baltic,  to  which  he  had  a  claim.  TillyA 
soldiers  captured  Magdeburg  In  May,  1631,  and  sub- 
jected that  unfortunate  city  to  a  sack,  the  horror*  of 
which  have  given  it  special  prominence  even  in  the 
history  of  outrages  and  butcheries.  Gustavus 
Tilly  at  BreitenfeTd,  near  Leipslc,  in  September, 
and  obtained  a  decisive  victory,  which  restor 
Protestants  to  confidence  and  gave  the  Swedish  king  a 
prospect  of  conquering  all  Germany.  In  the  spring  of 
1632  he  again  defeated  Tilly  in  a  battle  on  the  Lech 
and  dispersed  his  forces.  Tilly  was  wounded  In  the 
battle  and  died  a  few  days  afterward.  Wallcnstein  was 
again  placed  in  command,  but  was  defeated  in  a  battle 
fought  November  6th,  1632,  in  the  great  plain  of  Lut- 
zen.  The  victory  was  dearly  purchased,  for  the  heroic 
King  of  Sweden  was  sliin.  The  cc remand  of  the 
Protestant  army  fell  to  Bernard  of  We.mtr.  The  war 
continued  with  varying  success.  Wallensteln  was  sus- 
pected of  a  design  to  usurp  supreme  power,  and  was 
assassinated  in  1634.  With  assistance  from  France, 
sent  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  coveted  the  Rh:ne 
provinces,  Bernard  maintained  the  war  until  the  battle 
of  Nordlingen  in  1634,  where  he  was  defeated.  He 
afterward  obtained  successes,  but  died  in  1639.'  The 
Swedes  were  defeated  in  battle,  and  were  forced  to  re- 
treat to  the  Baltic. 

Ferdinand  II  died  in  1637,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Ferdinand  III,  who  pursued  the  policy  inaugurated 
by  his  father.  Under  the  Swede  Torstensten  a  num- 
ber of  victories  were  gained  over  the  imperial  troop* 
in  Saxony. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Turenne  ane 
Condi,  were  fighting  the  Emperor's  armies  on  the 
Rhine  and  in  south  Germanv.  A  junction  was  ef- 
fected between  Turenne  and  the  Swedish  army.  To- 
gether the}'  invaded  Bavaria  and  overthrew  Maximilian. 
In  1648  the  war  ended  where  it  began,  at  Prague,  in  a 
battle  which  gave  the  Protestant  armv  a  part  of  the 
city  and  the  roral  castle,    Negotiations,  which  wer» 
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begun  In  164O  continued  until  October  24th,  1648.  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  all  the  bclliger- 
Tresty  of  ents.  By  thi»  treaty  (Treaty  of  Westphalia)  religious 
West-  freedom  ww  accorded  to  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and 
phaJia.  Catholics.  Germany  lost  large  territories  by  the  war, 
and  also  a  great  part  of  her  influence  as  a  political 
power  in  Europe.  Upper  and  Lower  Alsace  were 
ceded  to  France,  which  power  was  also  confirmed  in 
its  possession  of  Metz,  Verdun  and  You  I.  Sweden  re- 
linquished Pomeranla  east  of  the  Oder,  receiving  the 
pirt  west  of  that  river,  together  with  four  'islands,  in- 
cluding Stettin,  a  very  important  city  from  both  a 
military  and  commercial  point  of  view.  An  indemnity, 
amounting  to  five  million  dollars,  was  also  paid  to 
Sweden.  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands  were 
recognized  as  independent  countries.  In  the  Interior 
the  status  of  1624  was  fixed  as  the  basis  of  set- 
tlement. By  this  arrangement  the  Catholic  gains  in 
Bohemia  were  con6rmed.  The  Protestant  Elector 
Palatine  was  reinstated,  ceding  to  the  Catholic  Duke 
of  Bavaria  the  upper  Palatinate.  Yhe  edict  of  Resti- 
tution was  revoked.  The  Pope  declared  the  treaty 
void,  but  his  Culmination  received  no  more  attention 
than  was  given  by  the  comet  of  1456  to  the  bull  issued 
against  It  by  Pope  Caltxtus  III.  The  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia secured  peace,  and  was  the  basis  of  the  legal  re- 
lations of  the  states  of  Europe  for  a  century  and  a  half, 
but  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  was  complete,  and 
in  many  places  the  face  of  the  country  was  a  desert. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  first  half  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  Germany 
perished  from  war,  pestilence  and  famine.  One  of  the 
effects  of  the  war  was  the  destruction  of  almost  all  trade 
and  commerce.  The  HanseatJc  League  fell  to  pieces, 
and  the  interior  industries  of  the  realm  were  paralyzed. 
The  decline  of  the  Hanseatlc  cities  was  not  altogether 
due  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  The  changed  relations 
caused  by  the  discovery  of  America  and  the  ocean 
route  to  India  aided  in  depriving  the  German  coast 
cities  of  their  Importance,  which  was  transferred  to 
Antwerp,  Lisbon  and  other  southern  port*.  The  peo- 
ple of  Germany  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  serfdom, 
and  the  princes  asserted  a  royal  authority  in  their  do- 
minions. The  states  acknowledged  but  a  slack  al- 
legiance to  the  imperial  crown,  and  the  cities  abandoned 
themselves  cither  to  the  government  of  cliques,  or  ac- 
cepted the  rule  of  the  nobles.  The  tastes  of  the  people 
were  changed  by  the  introduction  of  vicious  foreign 
customs.  The  Germanism  of  the  prince*  was  vitiated 
by  foreign  travel  and  a  desire  to  imitate  the  luxury  of 
France  and  other  southern  peoples.  In  the  midst  of 
these  signs  of  decadence  two  principles  were  left  alive 
which  alone  gave  promise  for  the  future.  These  were 
the  Indomitable  race  vigor— weakened,  it  is  true,  but 
not  destroyed— and  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  On 
this  joint  foundation  was  built  the  power  of  the  moden 
German  Empire,  which,  with  Prussia  at  its  head,  is  one 
of  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  While  the  empire 
remained  for  a  long  time  inert,  the  little  state  of  Bran- 
Jenburg,  under  its  Great  Elector,  William,  was  building 
rtD  a  conserving  power.' 

1  'Ferdinand  III  was  succeeded  in  1658  by  his  son. 
Leopold  I,  a  cold,  Jesuitical  prince,  weak  in  character 
and  limited  in  intellect.  The  government  was  nomi- 
nally in  the  E*;nperor,  but  really  in  the  hands  of 
la  quarrelsome  and  factious  diet.  The  ambition  of 
'Louis  XIV  of  France  and  the  weakness  of  Gcr- 
jmany  spurred  the  French  king  to  active  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  By  conquest  and 
negotiation  he  made  himself  master  of  Franchc-Comtc 
and  various  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands, 
with  the  fortress  of  Freiburg  and  the  duchy  of  Lor- 
raine. These  lands  and  cities  were  ceded  to  Kim  by 
the  Peace  of  Nimeguen  in  167S.  While  the  members 
of  the  diet  were  disputing  about  matters  of  etiquette. 
Louis  in  irVSi  seized  Sin.*burg  and  other  cities,  all  of 
wnich  were  confirmed  to  him. by  treaty.  The  national 
honor  was  sustained  only  by  Frederick  William  of 


Brandenburg,  who,  through  an  alliance  with  Sweden 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  put  a  stop  to  the  designs 
nf  the  King  of  Denmark  on  Holstein  and  Hamburg. 
Subsequently  Louis  XIV  was  compelled  to  give  up 
his  claim  to  a  number  of  the  cities,  but  retained  Stran- 
burg.  On  the  east  the  empire  was  threatened  by  the 
Turks,  who  overran  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  and  in 
16S3  appeared  before  Vienna.  Neither  the  Emperor 
nar  the  diet  made  any  effort  to  protect  the  Capital 
of  Leopold's  hereditary  state,  but  the  duty  which 
they  neglected  was  ably  discharged  by  other  hands. 
The  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  moved  in  person 
to  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  city;  the  Great  Elector 
sent  eight  thousand  soldiers.  Charles  of  Lorraine  at 
last  brought  up  the  Imperial  army,  which  was  joined 
by  the  heroic  king  of  Poland,  John  Sobieski.  The 
Turkish  army  was  destroyed  and  Europe  was  relieved 
from  the  menace  of  Moslem  rule.  Within  a  century 
Austria  repaid  the  Inestimable  services  of  Sobieski  by 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Hungary  having  joined  the 
Turks  in  the  war,  that  kingdom  was  severely  punished. 
At  the  Diet  of  Presburg  in  1687  the  Hungarians 
yielded  their  right  to  elect  a  king,  and  declared  the 
crown  of  their  countrv  hereditary  in  the  male  Haps- 
burg  line.  In  1701  Brandenburg  was  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  with  Frederick  I,  son  of  the  Great  Elector,  as 
sovereign.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  who  The 
was  the  last  Hapsburg  of  that  branch,  Louis  XI V,  who  crown  of 
had  married  a  sister  of  Charles,  Intrigued  to  secure  the  Hungary, 
succession  for  his  grandson,  Philip  of  Anjou.  Leopold 
claimed  Spain  for  his  own  son  as  a  descendant  ot 
Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V.  The  German  em- 
peror formed  an  alliance  against  France  with  England 
and  Holland,  both  of  which  powers  were  jealous  of 
the  increase  of  strength  of*  Louis  XIV.  This  alliance"  War 
brought  on  the  "War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,"  or  the 
which  lasted  from  1701  to  1713,  and  resulted  in  thespnnish 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  the  Spanish  crown  was*u<-rcs- 
given  to  Philip  of  Anjou,  but  with  a  renunciation  bysioo." 
him  for  himself  and  his  heirs  of  all  claims  to  the  throne 
of  France.  Prussia  obtained  the  province  of  Guelder*, 
and  was  recognized  by  France  as  a  kingdom.  Savoy 
was  also  recognised  as  of  royal  dignity,  and  received 
the  addition  of  Sicily. 

Leopold  died  in  170$.  Hi*  son,  Joseph  I,  had  ajneephl. 
short  reign,  in  which  he  sustained  the  War  of.  the 
Spanish  Succession,  and  died  in  171 1.  As  he  left  no 
son,  the  crown  went  to  his  brother,  Charles  VI.  Aus-rhsr]MYL 
tria  had  not  taken  part  In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  but 
continued  the  war  with  France  for  another  year.  In 
1714,  by  the  treaty  of  Rastatt,  Austria  relinquished  all 
claim  to  Spain,  but  received  the  Netherlands,  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Sardinia. 
The  latter  was  ceded  to  Savoy  in  1710  in  exchange  for 
Sicily,  and  Savoy  was  from  that  time  known  as  the 
Kingdom  of  Sardinia.  To  Charles  is  due  one  of  the 
four  Pragmatic  Sanctions  of  history.  The  Austrian 
throne  was  held  under  the  Salic  law,  which  forbade  the 
coronation  of  a  female.  Having  no  son,  Charles  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  succession  in  Austria  to  his 
daughter,  and  for  that  purpose  prepared  a  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  or  solemn  ordinance-,  settling  his  dominions 
on  the  Arch  Duchess  Maria  Theresa.  This  was  con- 
firmed by  the  diet  and  guaranteed  by  most  of  the 
European  powers.  In  1733  Charles  engaged  in  war 
with  France  in  support  of  the  claim  ol  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  treaty  of 
Vienna  in  f'35  secured  for  the  Elector  the  Polish 
throne,  but  aeprlved  the  Emperor  of  the  two  Sicilies 
which  went  to  Spain,  and  the  Fortress  of  Landau. 
The  rival  claimant  of  the  crown  of  Poland,  Stanislaus 
Leszczynski,  received  as  compensation  the  Duchies  o 
Lorraine  and  Bar,  which  he  immediately  ceded  to 
France.  In  this  reign  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  main- 
tained the  glory  of  the  imperial  arms  against  the 
Turks,  driving  them  out  of  Hungary  and  capturing  the 
city  of  Belgrade.  In  1730,  after  Eugene's  death,  the 
Emperor  by  a  disgraceful  treaty  relinquished  to  the 
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•Turks*' not  oniy  Belgrade,  bat  the  whole  southern  front- 
ier which  hud  been  conquered  by  the  great  imperial 
general.  Charles  VI  appeared  to  have  but  a  slight  re- 
gard for  the  interests  of  Germany  beyond  his  own 
hereditary  -xwscsslons,  and  when  he  died  in  1740  the 
people  01  the  empire  felt  but  little  regret.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Maria  Theresa 
at  once  ascended  the  throne,  with  no  opposition  except 
a  protest  from  Bavaria;  she  immediately  associated 
with  herself  in  the  government  her  husband  Francis 
Stephen.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Germany  had  ceased  to  have  an  important  influence 
among  the  European  nations;  the  local  sovereignty  of 
the  states  had  been  secured  by  the  Peace  of  \\  est- 
phalia.  and  the  title  of  Emperor  was  but  little  more 
than  an  emptv  honor.  From  the  entire  empire,  out- 
ride of  his  hereditary  territories,  the  sovereign  re- 
ceived an  annual  income  of  not  more  than  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  days  of  the  great  vassals  of  the 
crown  were  long  since  passed,  and  interest  centers  in 
the  struggles  for  suprcmacv  between  the  great  states  of 
Austria  and  Prussia.  The"  Imperial  Court  was  located 
at  Vienna,  but  exercised  no  political  influence  beyond 
the  possessions  of  the  Hapsburgs.  Among  other 
changes  which  occurred  was  the  elevation  of  the  Elec- 
tor of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1714  as 
George  I.  His  wife  was  tha  granddaughter  of  James  I 
of  England,  upon  which  relationship  was  founded  his 
claim  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  In  1697  Augus- 
tus of  Saxony  had  become  king  of  Poland.  In  the 
southwest  the  former  circles  of  the  empire,  Swabia, 
Bavaria  and  Franconia,  were  still  pf  some  importance, 
because  in  them  lay  the  military  strength  not  of  the 
state?,  but  of  the  shadowy  empire.  The  internal  con- 
dition of  Germany  was  deplorable.  The  extravagance 
of  the  Imperial  and  State  officers  was  supported  by  the 
unrequited  toil  of  the  people,  but  there  were  glimpses 
of  the  dawning  of  that  broad  intellectual  life  which  in 
the  following  century  gave  to  Germany  a  greater  glory 
than  had  ever  been  achieved  by  her  arms. 

In  1740  Frederick  II  ascended  the  throne  of  Prussia. 
His  father,  Frederick  William,  an  obstinate,  parsimo- 
nious monarch,  had  organized  a  splendid  army,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  great  hoard  of  treasure.  The  young  king, 
afterward  known  as  Frederick  the  Great,  was  ?S  years 
of  age  when  he  assumed  the  crown.  His  early  reign 
was  characterized  by  a  reckless  ambition  with  which 
were  united  a  military  genius  and  an  executive  talent 
of  the  highest  order.  Reviving  an  old  claim  to  the 
Duchy  of  Jagendorf  and  other  territories  in  Silesia,  he 
invaded  that  province  with  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  and  proposed  to  hold'  it  as  security  for 
his  claim.  .Advantage  was  taken  at  the  nine  time  of 
the  supposed  weakness  of  the  woman  Maria  Theresa 
by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  claimed  the  whole  of 
the  Austrian  hereditary  possessions.  A  secret  alliance 
was  made  in  174:  hv  France,  Bavaria,  Prussia.  Spain, 
Sardinia  and  Saxonv  to  despoil  the  Austrian  queen  of 
her  possessions.  The  arrangement  was  that  she 
ahould  retain  only  Carinthia,  Carnlola,  Styria.  Hun- 
gary and  I*ower  Austria.  England,  Holland  and  Rus- 
«ia  declared  in  favor  of  Maria  Theresa.  After  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Silesia,  Frederick  offered  to  uphold 
Maria  Theresa  under  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  if  she 
vou'4  recognize  his  claims  to  the  province  which  he 
•ad  oco*picd.  The  high-spirited  queen  refused  '•'red- 
trick's  ouer,  and  appealed  to  the  Hungarian  nobles, 
who  rallied  enthusiastically  to  her  support.  A  Bava- 
rian and  French  army  moved  down  the  Danube  and 
occupied  Llnz,  while  "a  French  and  Saxon  armv  in- 
vaded Pomeranla. 

In  1741  Charles  Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  became 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Bavaria,  and  in  1742  received  the 
imperial  Crown  ns  Clinic*  VII.  In  the  same  year 
Maria  Theresa  concluded  with  Frederick  the  Great  a 
peace  by  which  Silesia  anJ  the  County  of  Glatz  were 
ConSrmed  to  the  Prussian  king  and  his  heirs.  She 
then  made  vigorous  war  on  the  other  allies,  driving 


Charles  Albert  out  of  her  territories  and  also  out  of 
his  own  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  Peace  of  Breslau 
followed,  guaranteeing  to  the  Austrian  queen  all  her  pos- 
sessions except  Silesia.  An  alliance  formed  by  her 
with  other  po«vers  in  1743  Frederick  to  believe  that 
she  intended  the  recovery  of  Si'esia,  and  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  Charles  Albert.  In  1744  the  Prussian 
king  began  the  second  Silesian  war  by  an  invasion  of 
Bohemia.  The  campaign  ended  in  his  forced  with-' 
drawal  to  Silesia,  where  he  was  followed  by  the  Aus- 
trian army.  Here  he  sustained  himself  and  in  1745 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Austrian  queen.  Frederick  re- 
taining Silesia  and  annexing  to  his  kingdom  all  of 
East  Fricbland. 

Charles  VII  died  in  1745.  His  successor  was  the 
husband  of  Maria.  Theresa,  Francis  I.  The  Prussian 
king,  after  the  close  or  the  war,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  development  of  his  domain,  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  ten  years  of  peace  which  followed  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  formidable  power.  In  1748  M«ria 
Theresa  negotiated  with  France  a  treaty  of  peace, 
Austria  losing  some  territory  in  Italy  but  coming  out 
of  the  strugele  with  honor.  The  Austrian  empress, 
as  she  was  called,  gave  herself  up  to  regrets  for  the 
loss  of  Silesia,  and  her  people  grew  jealous  of  the  ris- 
ing power  of  Prussia.  The  emperor,  her  husband, 
was  a  mild,  benevolent  man,  but  with  no  talent  for 
government,  the  whole  burden  of  which  fell  upon  his 
wife.  The  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great  alarmed 
other  crowned  heads  than  that  of  Austria.  In  1755 
their  fears  culminated  in  an  agreement  for  the  partition 
of  Prussia,  in  which  Frcnce,  Russia,  Saxonv  and  Aug 
tria,  and  cvei.tually  Sweden,  took  part.  Out  of  thla 
compact  grew  the  Seven  Years*  War,  for  Frederick, 
without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  dashed  into  Saxony 
hoping  to  catch  his  adversaries  unorepared.  (See 
Austria). 

During  the  war,  which  lasted  from  1756  to  1763.  the 
Prussian  monarch,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than 
five  millions,  made  head  against  nearly  all  Europe  and 
placed  Prussia  on  a  foundation  of  greatness  which, 
with  a  short  interval  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  she 
has  since  maintained.  Regarding  the  nobles  as  the 
principal  support  of  his  throne,  Frederick  set  himself 
to  the  task  of  repairing  their  fortunes,  which  had  been 
shattered  by  th*  war.  Ruling  with  vigor  and  yet  with 
kindness,  he  inaugurated  ana  maintained  a  svstem  o( 
economical  administration  in  the  kingdom  which  soon 
healed  the  wound*  of  strife.  His  army  was  kept  ever 
readv  for  war.  for  it  could  hardly  be  hoped  that  the 
rival' state  of  Austria  would  neglect  any  opportunity 
to  recover  the  leading  position  it  had  lost  to  Prussia. 
In  1764  the  Prussian  king  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Russia,  each  power  guaranteeing  to  the  other  the  in* 
tegritv  of  its  possessions  tor  eight  years.  During  this 
period  Russia  showed  a  disposition  to  acquire  Poland, 
which  unhappy  country,  rent  bv  civil  strife,  had  fallen 
Into  a  dei<l«.t*ble  state* of  weakness.  On  the  death  of  Kmp«w 
Francis  in  1761;,  the  Imperial  Crown  passed  to  his  son,Jo«r-  C 
Joseph  II,  who  had  been  etected  in  1764.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  great  Northern  Empire  of  th.  Czar  from 
absorbing  the  whole  Polish  kingdom,  Frederick  joined 
with  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  first  partition  of 
Poland.  The  Prussian  king  asserted  to  this  Iniauitous 
transaction  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  Russia,  and 
Mjii»  Theresa  was  forced  into  it  only  by  the  stc.-.icsi 
political  necessity.  By  this  act  Prussia  received  a.,  ad- 
dition to  her  territory  of  about  nine  thousand  i^_are 
miles,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  thou-^.id; 
Austria  obtained  Galada  and  Lodomira,  in  all  about 
sixty-two  thousand  square  miles,  while  the  remainder, 
mote  than  eighty-seven  thousand  square  miles,  wcr.t  to 
Ru,;ia.  In  17S6  the  Prelates  of  Cologne,  Treves, 
Mayence  and  Salrhurg  agreed  to  renounce  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome  and  form  an  independent  Gorman  Cath- 
olic Church — so  wide  had  become  the  gnn  between  tne 
papacy  and  cvrn  the  Catholics  of  Germany.  The 
lower 'classes  of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  those 
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In  the  dominion*  of  Maria  Theresa,  were  sinking  into  * 
•Ute  of  servitude  but  little  short  of  slavery.  In  her 
possesions  she  introduced  many  reforms  which  allevi- 
ated the  misery  of  the  peasants;  she  also  supported 
schools  and  churches,  and  provided  educational  insti- 
tutions for  the  nobles,  who  were  in  a  lamentable  state 
of  ignorance.  In  1777-79.  and  again  in  17S5,  Fred- 
erick resisted  attempts  of  Joseph  II  to  possess  himself 
of  parts  of  Bavaria,  and  prevented  him  trom  accom- 

flishing  his  designs.  After  the  operations  of  1785 
'rederick  observed  a  growing  friendship  between  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  and,  to  counteract  it,  founded  the  "Con- 
federation of  German  Princes,"  which  was  a  combina- 
tion of  the  smaller  states  under  the  lead  of  Prussia. 
Frederick  the  Great  died  in  17S6,  and  the  Prussian 
throne  fell  to  his  nephew,  Frederick  William  II. 
Maria  Theresa  died  in  1780,  and  Joseph  II  wore  the 
crown  of  Austria  as  well  as  that  of  the  Empire.  He 
had  visions  of  reform  which  were  impracticable.  His 
failures  depressed  his  spirits  and  an  attack  of  malarial 
fever  carried  him  to  the  grave  in  1700. 

Leopold  II,  brother  of  Joseph  and  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  came  to  the  throne  in  a  time  of  gloom 
for  the  monarchs  of  Europe.  That  wonderful  though 
savage  outbreak  of  the  lower  classes  in  France 
which  la  »t vied  the  "  French  Revolution,"  was  viewed 
with  alarm  throughout  Europe  as  presaging  a  general 
_  downfall  of  thrones.    The  "  Divine  Right*'  of  Kings 

K  "oi  Ixiou.  wa*  indeed  questioned  outside  of  France,  but  the 
'  fidelity  of  the  peasantry  to  their  rulers  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  a  struggle  with  the  disciplined  forces  of 
royalty  held  the  muss  of  the  people  in  check.  Frederick 
W  illiam  of  Prussia  hoped  to  profit  by  disorders  in 
Austria,  but  the  common  danger  to  European  crowns 
compelled  a  cessation  of  his  projects  and  led  to  a  com- 
pact in  1791  between  the  two  sovereigns  to  support 
the  cause  of  the  French  king,  Louis  XVI,  against  the 
Revolution. 

Leopold  died  in  1792,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Francis  I  of  Austria  and  F  rancis  II  of  Germany, 
The  National  Assembly  of  France  in  1792  demanded 
that  the  French  emigrants  in  Germany  should  im- 
mediately disperse  or  war  would  be  declared.  The 
German  emperor  naturully  refused  and  war  followed 
at  once.  The  alliance  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  othc  states 
of  the  empire.  In  1793  occurred  the  Second  Partition 
of  Poland,  which  was  made  by  Russia  and  Prussia. 
The  Third  Partition,  which  was  made  in  1705  between 
Russia,  Austria  and  Pru  ;sia,  erased  Poland  f-om  the 
map  of  Europe.  On  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  in 
1793,  Russia,  England  and  Holland  joined  the  German 
alliance  against  France.  The  French  took  possession  of 
Holland,  and  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition:  The 
young  French  general,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  led  an 
army  into  Italy  in  1796  and  fought  his  way  to  Klagcn- 
furt  in  Styria,  and  in  1797  compelled  Austria  to  make 
the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

_  ,  ,  ,  Frederick  William  II  was  succeeded  on  the  P  nivsiun 
»mumiii.*,,r«>n<!  in  »797  by  Frederick  William  III,  whose  reign 
extended  to  1840.  In  1799  war  was  renewed  with 
the  French  Republic,  Austria  acting  in  concert  with. 
England  and  Russia,  while  Prussia  refused  to  join  tre 
coalition,  hoping  to  profit  by  the  disasters  of  Aui- 
-ria.  The  Austrian*  were  beaten  at  Marengo  ani 
Hohenlindcn  and  begged  for  peace.  Napoleon,  now 
First  Consul,  and  soon  to  be  Emperor  ot  France,  ex- 
acted from  Germany  twenty-four  thousand  square 
nilcs  of  territory,  occupied  h'y  three  million  rive  hun- 
dred thousand  people.  The  boundaries  of  Germany 
were  established  at  the  Adigc  in  Italy  and  along  the 
Rhine  on  the  west.  Napoleon  also  formed  the  stater; 
Ml  the  eastern  bank  ot  the  Rhine,  which  was  now 
jnder  his  control,  into  a  territory  that  he  regarded  as 
barrier  against  Austria  and  Prussia.  The  Peace  of 
Amiens,  concluded  in  tSoj  between  England  and 
?rance.  secured  a  ccssaiii  a  of  r.ontii'-i  on  Uic  Conti- 
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nent,  but  it  was  the  quiet  between  the  paroxysms  of  a 
fever,  for  the  French  Emperor  (elected  in  1804)  had 
undoubtedly  determined  to  make  himself  master  of  all 
western  and  central   Europe.    In   4804  Francis  II 
recognized  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  France;  Prussia 
also  acknowledged  him,  but  England,  Turkey,  Russia 
and  Sweden  refused  the  titfe  recognition.   The  ag- 
gressions of  the  French  emperor  brought  on  u  war  To 
1S05  between  a  coalition  composed  of  nearly  all  the 
European  power*  except  Prussia,  against  the  French, 
who  were  assisted  by  Bavaria,  Wurtemburg  and  Baden. 
Napoleon  immediately  advanced  into  Germany  and  at 
the  battle  of  Austerllu,  fought  December  a,  1S05, 
shattered  the  Austrian  and  Russian  armies.   By  the 
Peace  of   Prcsburg,  which  followed,  Germany  was 
humiliated  as  never  before.    Venice  was  ceded  to  the) 
kingdom   of   Italy,  the  Tyrol  and  Vornrlburg  to 
Bavaria,  and  other  territories  to  Wurtemburg  and 
Baden.   Bavaiia  and  Wurtemburg  were  erected  into 
kingdoms,  the  "Confederation  of  the  Rhine"  was 
formed  by  the  French  conqueror,  and  the  German 
Empire  was  broken  up,  Francis  II  abandoning  the  The 
title  of  emperor.    Up  to  this  time  the  Prussian  king  Kn  i>ii-., 
had  remained  quiet,  but  seeing  in  Napoleon's  actions  a  4is«o(v«< 
desire  to  readjust  the  relations  of  the  whole  of  Europe, 
ond  consequently  danger  to  his  own  kingdom,  made 
ready  for  war.    Napoleon,  who  had  heard  with  ill- 
concealed  anger  the  Prussian  boasts  of  the  Invinci- 
bility of  the  '  Soldiers  of  Frederick  the  Great,"  eagerly 
embraced  the  opportunity,  and  himself  at  Jena  and  Jtaa. 
Marshal  Davoust  at  Auerstadlon  the  14th  of  Octobei 
1806,  cut  tL  pieces  or  captured  the  larger  part  of  the 
Prussian  army.    By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  made 
between  the  Russian  emperor  and  the  Prussian  king 
on  one  side,  and  Napoleon  on  the  other,  the  territories 
of  Prussia  were  reduced  nearly  one-half,  and  its  mon- 
arch treated  with  contempt.    An  attempt  by  Austria 
in  1809  to  recover  her  lost  position  led  to  the  defeat  of 
her  army  at  Wagram,  and  by  the  subsequent  Peace 
Schonbrunn  Austria  was  compelled  to  relinquish  La 
tracts  of  her  territory.    The  immense  losses  of 
French  in  theii  invasion  of  Russia      1812,  and  the 
constant  waste  of  Napoleon's  resources  by  the  savage 
war  in  Spain,  so  weakened  his  strength  that  the  Ger- 
mans entertained  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the  bond- 
age to  which  he  had  subjected  them.    The  coalition 
formed  by  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  in  1813—14  beat 
Napoleon  at  Leipsic  and  forced  him  back  to  France. 
At  Fontaincbleau  he  abdicated  and  was  sent  to  Elba. 
Returning  in  the  spring  of  1S15,  he  was  definitively 
overthrown  at  Waterloo  and  imprisoned  at  St.  Helena, 
where  he  died  in  1821.   The  Congress  of  Vienna, 
which  began  its  labors  on  the  first  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon and  concluded  them  after  W aterloo,  restored 
with  several  changes  the  boundaries  of  the  German 
state*.    Prussia  received  more  than  half  of  Saxony, 
the  Rhine  province  with  its  old  possessions  in  West- 
phalia, Posen  and  other  small  acquisitions,  but  lost  its 
Slavonic  populations  in  the  east.  It  was  now  a  strictly  Restt 
German  state.    To  Austria  were  given  the  Bavarian  Uon. 
and  Italian  Tyrols,  Lombardy  and   Venice,  which 
states,  under  the  astute  mnnjL'enu  nt  ot  Meltcrntch. 
gave  the  Hapshurg  empire  a  pietUmiiimtin^  Influence 
in  Italy,    Bavaria  was  guaranteed  its  territory,  receiv- 
ing in  exchange  for  the  Tyrol  the  Grand  Duchy  O 
Wurxburg  and  the  Palatinate  on  the  left  bank  of  tin 
Rhine.    Hanover  was  increased  by  an  addition  of  tcr« 
ritory  which  gave  that  kingdom  control  of  :he  mouth* 
of  the  Elbe,  the  Ems  and  the  Wcscr.    The  kingdonf 
of  the  Netherlands  was  enriched  by  the  annexation  ol 
Luttuh  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  1  lam- 
burg,  Lubeck.   Bremen  and   Frankmrt-on-the-  Main 
became  free  cities.    The  new  "German  Confederation" 
consisted  of  thirty-nine  states,  including  the  two  great 
monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  four  Kingdoms, 
one  Electorate,  seven  Grand  Duchies,  nine  Duchies,  ten 
Principalities  and  four  free  Cities.    The  territories  ot 
each  state  were  guaranteed  by  the  others  ;  the  citizen* 
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©f  each  had  certain  rights  In  all,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligious opinion  wis  established.  Disputes  between 
were  to  be  settled  by  a  diet  sitting  at  Frankfurt, 

presid* 


with  an  Austrian  for  permanent  . 
ately  after  Waterloo  the  Emperors  of  Rut  ila  and 
Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia  executed  a  peculiar 
compact  called  the  "  Holy  Alliance,"  by  which  they 
bound  themselve;  m  the  representatives  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Christian  church  to  treat  one  another 
as  Christian  brethren  and  to  govern  their  people  on 
the  basis  of  C'\ristian  principles.  The  Pope  and  the 
Sultan  »ci  ignored,  but  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe 
were  invited  to  join  the  alliance  and  did  so,  with  the 
exception  of  England,  whose  Prince  Regent  could  not 
fcet  without  the  direction  of  the  Parliament 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  jealousies  and  dl- 
rlsions  of  the  German  states  deprived  that  country  for 
■  long  Cue  cf  any  weight  in  European  politics,  but  in- 
ternal peace  jvas  secured  and  the  ravages  of  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  were  covered  over  by  the  Industry  of 
the  people.  The  condition  of  the  masses  was  improved 
physically,  but  a  new  force  was  moving  among  them 
and  ill t-v  were  beginning  to  aspire  to  something  higher 
than  submission  to  kingly  decrees.  The  French 
democracy  which  sprang  into  action  out  of  its  bloody 
cradle  was  diffused  throughout  central  Europe  by  the 
passage  of  the  French  armies,  and  wherever  they  pene- 
trated they  left  with  the  people  an  aspiration  for  free- 
dom. Recognizing  this  sentiment  in  their  peoples, 
the  rulers  of  the  German  states  endeavored  to  retain 
the  old  supremacy  of  the  Throne,  To  them,  the 
political  agitation  of  the  years  succeeding  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  was  but  a  continuation  of  the  struggle,  al- 
though the  enemy  was  now  their  own  subjects.  In  1816 
the  Prussian  government  suppressed  a  democratic  jour- 
nal which  demanded  fulfilment  of  tlie  royal  promises  to 
the  people,  given  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 


Popular  leaders  remonstrated  against  the  sup- 
pression and  demanded  constitutional  freedom,  but  the 
Prussian  government  refused  to  fulfil  its  pledges  until 
compelled  by  the  revolution  of  1848.  A  few  states  which 
granted  constitutions  so  restricted  them  that  thev  were 
practically  inoperative.  In  Austria,  Metternich.  the  cm- 
eJcnt.instrument  of  the  Throne,  Ir  bored  to  silence  every 
voice  raised  against  absolute  monarchy.  Repressed  at 
home,  German  liberalism  extended  its  sympathies  to  all 
peoples  who  strove  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  despotism. 
The  assassination  of  the  dramatic  author,  KoUcbuc,  in 
1819,  on  the  suspicion  that  he  was  a  Russian  spy,  did 
the  cause  of  freedom  much  harm,  for  this  act  was  used 
as  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  repressive  measures 
which  the  governments  of  the  states  at  once  adopted 
to  crush  the  popular  aspiration  for  liberty.  The  Carls- 
bad Resolutions  of  1S19,  the  "Final  Act"  of  i^;o,  and 
subsequent  measures  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  and  made  it  an  engine  for  the  oppression  of 
the  people.  The  French  revolution  of  1S30  found  a 
sonorous  echo  in  the  Rhine  provinces.  In  ifl^J  thirty 
thousand  men  gathered  at  Hambach  in  the  Palatimte 
to  consider  means  fdr  the  emancipation  of  Germany, 
but  the  Bavarian  troops  put  an  end  to  the  demonxt.  - 
tlon.  Disturbances  in  Frankfurt,  Brunswick,  Cas. 
and  Saxony  were  quickly  put  down.  Hanover  in  1833 
granted  a  liberal  constitution  to  its  subjects.  Francis 
of  Austria  died  in  1835  and  the  crown  passed  to  his 
son  Ferdinand.  Liberal  government  was  expected 
from  him,  but  he  adhered  to  the  principle  of  absolu*'5^t. 
His  subjects  continued  their  demands  for  reform,  '  -)t 
obtained  nothing.  In  1837,  on  the  death  of  WillUm 
IV  of  England,  who  was  also  King  of  Hanover,  the 
latter  kingdom  was  separated  from  the  British  crown 
and  given  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  overthrew 
the  constitution  and  banished  it*  principal  supporters. 
Prussia  was  prosperous  In  her  industries  and  trade. 
Her  schools  became  models  for  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  The  old  universities  were  fostered  and  a  new 
!  was  founded  at  Bonn.  Religious  toleration  was 
rule;  In  1S17  an  Evangelical  union  was  formed 


through  a  reconciliation  of  the  Lutheran 
Churches.  Between  1828  and  1834  the  < 
with  the  exception  of  Austria,  united  in  the  "Zolt- 
verein"or  Customs- Union,  with  Prussia  at  its  head. 
Under  this  union  the  commerce  and  trade  of  Germany 
were  rapidly  developed.  The  steamship  and  the  loco- 
motive were  adopted  at  once  by  the  commercial  centers, 
and  the  German  merchant  navy  rose  to  the  third  rank, 
standing  next  to  those  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

Frederick  William  III  was  succeeded  in  1840  by  his 
son,  Frederick  William  IV.  This  sovereign  had  a  sin- 
cere desire  for  progress,  but  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Prussia  was  not  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by 
him,  and  the  political  agitation  increased.  In  self-defenve 
he  turned  back  to  hi*  kingly  prerogative,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  alienation  from  him  oi  the  affections  of  his 
people.  The  French  revolution  of  184S  rolled  Into  and 
over  Germany  with  a  force  before  which  the  thrones 
were  powerless.  In  an  endeavor  to  avert  the  ruin  of 
their  states,  the  various  rulers  made  large  concessions  to 
the  liberal  party,  but  without  avail.  Berlin  ano*  Vienna 
were  captured  by  the  populace,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bloody  scenes  of  '93  in  France  were  about  to  be  re- 
peated. Hungary  and  Austrian  Italy  were  aflame  with 
insurrection.  Frederick  William  gave  way  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  radical  party,  and  in  a  proclamation 
pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  presa 
and  also  to  strive  for  a  union  of  all  Germany  in  a  fed- 
eral state.  A  national  parliament  met  at  Frankfort, 
but  the  delegates  split  into  two  factions  and  did  little 
else  than  quarrel  among  themselves.  The  republicans 
were  too  radical,  and  the  constitutionalists  too 
conservative,  to  furnish  any  hope  of  united  action. 
The  Italian  insurrection  was  put  down  by  Marshal 
Radctzky,  and  the  revolutionists  in  Vienna  were  sup- 
pressed with  an  iron  hand  by  Prince  Windischgratz. 
The  Emperor  Ferdinand  abdicated  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew  Francis  Joseph,  then  eighteen  years  of 
age.  By  a  decree  promulgated  in  1849,  Austria  became 
a  constitutional  monarchy.  General  Wrangcl  quelled 
the  distumanccs  in  Berlin,  and  aconsti!uti6n  was  given 
to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  National  Parliament 
elected  the  Prussian  king.  Frederick  William,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  hut  he  declined  the  imperial  crown.  Alter 
changing  its  place  of  meeting  several  time*,  the  National 
Parliament  came  to  an  end  at  Stuttgart  in  1849,  having 
accomplished  nothing.  In  Hungary  the  Insurrection 
became  formidable  and  assumed  the  character  of  a  rare 
war.    At  first  the  Magyars  were  successful,  and  Lrvtis 


Kossuth  was  proclaimed  President  of  the  II'iTt-.ui  .n 
Republic.  The  Austrian  emperor  appealed  f.ir.iid  to 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  who  Immediately  s-nt  a  lar^c 
army  Into  Hungary,  and  In  1849  the  Mayg.trs  were 
overc  ome.  Many  of  the  leaders  were  exiled  and  others 
were  put  to  death  by  Marshal  II  ivnau,  who,  by  his 
atrocities,  earned  the  lit!-,:  of  the  "Hungarian  Butcher." 
Schleswig  and  Hpl/.ei"  had  been  annexed  to  the  Dan- 
ish kingdom,  but  contained  a  large  German  population, 
who  had  attempted  to  set  up  an  independent  sovereignty. 
Their  scheme  was  thwarted  by  the  Danish  king  in 
l84<">.  In  lS}S  Schleswig  and  Holstein  revolted,  and 
svith  the  assistance  of  Prussian  troops  expelled  the 
Danes  from  the  provinces  and  invaded  Jutland.  Eng- 
land and  Russia  thrc  ~ned  to  interfere,  and  the  war 
flapped.  Prussia  concluded  a  peace  with  Denmark, 
which  the  people  of  Holstein  rejected  and  renewed  the 
war.  Austria  and  Prussia  ordered  that  hostilities 
should  cease,  and  an  Austrian  army  in  1S52  disarmed 
the  duchies  and  surrendered  them  to  Denmark.  The 
question  was  disposed  of  for  the  moment  by  foreign 
influence,  evidenced  by  a  document  called  the  "London 
Protocol."  Other  revolts  in  north  Germ:my  which 
crew  out  of  the  agitation  of  184s  were  ,  ^pressed  by 
Prussian  troops. 

The  prominent  part  taken  by  Austria  in  the  Schte* 
wig- Holstein  matter  added  to  the  bitterness  of  fesling 
in  Prussia  against  the  former  power.    After  the  *x- 
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cltement  caused  by  the  outbreaks  of  1Q48  the  question 
of  supremacy  in  "Germanic  affairs  took  definite  form. 
Prussia  endeavored  to  form  the  "League  of  the  Three 
Kings" — Prussia,  Saxon y  and  Hanover — in  order  to 
provide  a  center  around  which  to  rally  the  north  Ger- 
man states  against  Austria.  The  latter  power  called 
on  the  south  German  governments  to  renew  the  Fed- 
eral Diet.  Austria  was  joined  by  Bavaria  and  Wur- 
temburg,  and  also  by  the  northern  powers  of  Saxony 
and  Hanover,  and  the  diet  was  declared  restored  in 
1851.  A  trifling  conflict  of  authority  between  the  peo- 
ple of  Hesse  and  their  Elector  was  used  as  a  stepping- 
stone  by  Austria,  whose  troops  invaded  the  principal- 
ity to  sustain  its  ruler.  Prussian  troops  occupied  Cas- 
sel,  and  war  between  the  two  principal  powers  of 
Germany  seemed  imminent.  An  cftort  was  made  to 
enlist  the  Russian  emperor  on  the  side  of  Prussia,  but 
the  czar  not  only  refused  to  act,  but  made  threatening 
declarations  against  the  northern  German  power. 
Manteuffel,  the  Prussian  minister,  met  the  Austrian 
minister  Schwarzenberg  at  Olmutz,  and  in  the  nego- 
tiations Austria  was  triumphant,  but  in  the  end  she 
paid  bitterly  for  her  victory.  King  Frederick  William 
also  withdrew  his  opposition  to  the  Federal  Diet.  The 
true  sentiments  of  the  Austrian  ruler  with  regard 
to  a  liberal  government  were  now  displayed.  Confi- 
dent In  his  strength,  the  Emperor  abolished  the  consti- 
tution granted  during  the  insurrections  of  1848-9  and 
restored  the  power  of  the  Romish  church.  Austria  also 
directed  at  Pn:>*ia  a  blow  in  the  form  of  an  attempt  to 
weaken  and  dissolve  the  Zollverein,  in  which  the  Influ- 
ence of  Prussia  was  predominant.  As  in  Austria,  the 
constitution  of  Prussia  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to 
the  throne,  and  although  it  was  not  withdrawn,  it  was 
so  weakened  and  hampered  as  to  be  useless  as  a  meas- 
ure of  reform.  Encouraged  by  the  example  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  the  smaller  potentates  withdrew  their 
concessions  to  the  people  and  absolutism  became  the 
rule  of  government  throughout  Germany.  None  of 
the  states  took  part  in  the  Crimean  war  until  near  its 
close,  when  Austria  assumed  such  a  threatening  atti- 
tude toward  Russia  that  the  latter  was  forced  into  a 
humiliating  peace.  The  mind  of  Frederick  William 
IV  succumbed  and  in  1S57  his  brother,  William  I,  as- 
sumed the  government  as  regent,  and  on  the  death  of 
the  king  in  1S61  he  received  the  crown.  On  taking  the 
regency  he 'had  declared  that  "Prussia  is  ready-every- 
where to  protect  the  right,"  and  dismissed  the  Man- 
teutTet  ministry.  This  was  a  significant  act,  because  it 
was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  surrender  of  the  Germans 
'•Hun  in  Schleswig-Holstein  to  Denmark.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  Austria  in  German  affairs  was  material iv  weak- 
ened by  the  outcome  of  war  with  Sardinia  and  France. 
The  Germans  generally  looked  on  the  Italians  as  an  op- 
pressed people,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  sympathies 
were  with  them,  but  the  dominant  influence  was  a  fear 
of  the  aggrandizement  of  France.  Austria  demanded 
the  support  of  Prussia,  which  was  refused.  Later, 
Prussia  took  alarm  at  the  prestige  and  power  of  Napo- 
leon III  and  put  her  annv  on  a  war  footing,  but  failed 
to  appear  on  the  field.  After  William  I  came  to  the 
thsone  he  began  to  prepare  for  the  inevitable  struggle 
with  Austria.  Dimlv  in  the  future  was  seen  a  unified 
Germany,  whose  destiny  should  be  controlled  by  the 
leading  German  state.  Prussia  was  determined  to  oc- 
cupy this  position,  while  Austria,  although  rclcgateu  to 
ihc  second  place  by  the  conflict  in  Italy  aspired  to  her 
old-time  leadership.  William  I  met  with  great  oppo- 
siiion  in  his  preparatory  measures,  seemingly  because 
of  his  assumption  that  "The  King  received  his  crown 
from  God."  and  not  from  the  people.  Fortunately 
for  Prussia's  ascendency.  William  in  1861  placed  at 
the  head  01  his  ministry  Count  Otto  Von  Bismarck, 
then  Prussian  Ambassador  at  Paris,  one  of  the  most 
daring  and  ur.H-riip-.iloi:-.  statesmen  to  be  found  in  his- 
tory. With  a  firm  belief  in  the  ereat  destiny  of  a 
united  German  people,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
.'rriijsia.  he  bent  every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind 


and  Iron  will  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  taskl 
him.  In  the  direction  of  German  unity  he  was  sure  of 
the  svpport  of  the  German  masses,  who  had  seen  with 
pleasure  the  movement  of  the  people  south  of  the 
Alps  toward  Italian  unification.  With  the  aspiration* 
of  his  race  to  political  freedom.  Bismarck  had  no  sym 
pathy.  Prussia  was  engaged  in  a  constitutional  strug 
gle,  and  Austria  took  advantage  of  the  consequent  di» 
traction  to  increase  her  own  influence.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Austria,  a  congress  assembled  at  Frankfort  in 
1863  and  declared  that  a  Parliament  should  be  estab- 
lished, composed  of  a  House  of  Princes  and  a  House 
of  Delegates,  the  latter  to  be  selected  by  the  legislative 
houses  of  the  several  states,  one-third  by  the  hereditary 
family  of  each  state,  and  two-thirds  by  a  popular  vote. 
Control  of  the  whole  machine  was  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Austria.  Prussia  refused  to  participate  in 
the  congress,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the 
smaller  states.  The  movement  came  to  naught.  With 
contemptuous  audacity,  Bismarck  advised  the  Austrian 
minister  Rechberg  to  transfer  the  capital  of  Austria 
to  Hungary,  outside  of  Germany. 

In  1S63  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question  became 
prominent  by  the  death  of  Frederick  VII  of  Denmark. 
The  London  Protocol  provided  that  he  should  be  sue* 
ceeded  by  Prince  Christian  of  Glucksburg  as  Christian 
IX.  When  the  incorporation  of  Schlcswig  with  Den- 
mark was  attempted  in  1863,  that  province  stood  on  a 
different  footing  from  Hotstein,  which  was  a  member 
of  the  GermaruBund.  Holstein  was  occupied  by  a 
force  of  Saxons  and  Hanoverians.  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, having  both  signed  the  London  Protocol,  were  in 
an  embarrassed  position.  Prussia  protested  against 
the  incorporation  of  Schleswlg,  and  Bismarck  de- 
clared that  the  first  cannon-shot  fired  in  the  attempt 
to  enforce  it  would  destroy  the  obligation  imposed  on 
Prussia  by  the  Protocol.  Austria  could  not  afford  to 
sacrifice  her  influence  by  abandoning  the  Germans  in 
Schlcswig,  and  therefore  favored  the  protest- of  Prus- 
sia. England  withdrew  from  the  dispute  on  the>  ground 
that,  as  the  Protocol  was  the  joint  act  of  the  great 
powers,  none  of  them  could  act  singly  to  enforce  its 
provisions.  At  the  same  time  the  English  encouraged 
the  Danes  to  resist.  Prussia  and  Austria  sent  an  army 
into  the  disputed  country  and  drove  out  the  Danes; 
following  them  to  the  extremity  of  Jutland.  In  1864 
a -peace  was  concluded,  by  which  the  King  of  Den- 
mark ceded  ull  his  claims  upon  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  Lauenburgto  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria.  Difficulties  immediately  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  great  German  states  over  the  duchies, 
which  they  vere  supposed  to  hold  in  trust.  Bismarcl 
in  fact  declared  that  Germany  held  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein and  Lauenburg  for  Frederick  of  Augustenburg, 
but  subsequently  lie  demanded  that  the  troops  of  the 
duchies  should  be  incorporated  with  the  Prussian 
army,  that  their  foreign  relations  should  be  under  the 
control  of  Prussia,  and  that  the  fortress^of  Kiel  be 
given  to  the  same  power.  Austria  ex pected  to  estab- 
lish in  the  duchies  a  state  which  would  embarrass 
Prussia  in  its  plans  for  supremacy,  and  supported 
Frederick  in  his  refusal  to  accede  to  the  Prussian  terms. 
At  a  personal  interview  held  between  the  King  and  the 
Emperor  at  Gastein  in  iS6e.  Lauenburg  was  ceded  to 
Prussia,  and  a  -money  indemnity  therefor  paid  to 
Austria,  while  Schleswig  was  to  be  governed  by  the 
former  power,  and  Holstein  bv  the  latter.  Austria  en* 
couraged  Frederick  of  Augiistcnburg  in  his  claims 
as  against  Prussia.  That  power  determined  to  enforce 
its  demands  upon  the  duchies,  and  to  require  of  several 
other  states  that  their  military  organizations  be  placed 
u..dcr  her  control.  Austria  threatened  to  pass  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  controversy  over  to  the  Confedera- 
tion, which  could  be  depended  upon  to  decide  against 
Prussia.  Early  in  •  1S66  the  Austrian  government 
called  on  ail  the  states  under  its  influence  to  prenase 
for  war.  *  Bismarck  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  tier- 
man  states  setting  out  th.-u  to  conserve  German  inter- 
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ests  a  reorganization  of  the  Confederation  was  neces- 
sary; that  if  Prussia's  strength  were  broken,  Germany 
would  cease  to  be  a  power  in  Europe.  He  also  called 
upon  them  to  state  specifically  how  far  Prussia  could 
rely  on  them  for  support  it  attacked  by  Austria.  In 
addition  In  this  he  demanded  the  assembling  of  a  Ger- 
man parliament.  With  a  hope  o(  rescuing  Venctia  1 
from  Austrian  domination.  Italy  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Prussia.  The  Schleswlg-Holstein  question  was 
passed  over  to  the  Confederation  by  Austria.  Bis- 
marck at  once  declared  the  Gastein  convention  broken, 
and  the  Prussian  troops  drove  the  Austrian*  out  of 
Holstein.  In  the  meantime  the  opposition  in  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  denounced  the  course  ot 
its  own  government,  which  continually  violated  the 
constltuL'Dn,  but  Bismarck,  relying  on  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  went  on  with  his  preparations  for  war,  pro- 
posing to  strike  down  Austria  with  one  blow.  The 
Confederation  assembled  In  Vienna,  and.  on  Its  adop- 
tion  of  a  motion  inimical  to  Prussia,  the  ambassador  or 
that  country  declared  the  Bund  dissolved  because  of 
It*  unconstitutional  proceedings.  At  the  same  time  he 
brought  forward  a  new  constitution,  which  the  states 
were  asked  to  accept.  The  war  '•ame  on  at  once. 
Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Coburg-Gotha,  Mecklenburg 
and  other  northern  principalities  joined  with  Prussia, 
while  Austria  was  allied  with  Hanover.  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Bavaria.  Wurtemburg,  Darmstadt  and  Baden.  Han- 
over, Saxon v  and  Hesse-Cassel  were  at  once  seised  by 
Prussia.  The  Prussian  forces  entered  Bohemia  and 
pressed  rapidly  forward.  The  Austrian  armv  under 
ivjrtedck  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Germans,  Hungarians,  Slavs  and  Italians.'  the  latter 
from  the  Austrian  province*  in  Italy,  serving  unwill- 
ingly. The  Prussians  were  superior  in  numbers,  and 
under  (he  discipline  and  organisation  of  Von  Moltke 
had  reached  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  The  two  armies 
met  at  Kdniggratz  July  3rd,  1866,  and  when  the  day 
closed  on  the  defeated  and  dispersed  army  of  Austria 
that  power  had  sunk  to  a  minor  place  and  Prussia  oc- 
cupied the  proud  position  of  the  leader  of  Germany. 
In  a  frantic  attempt  to  maintain  herself,  Austria  en- 
deavored to  secure  an  alliance  with  the  French  em- 
peror, and  to  set  free  her  own  troops  in  Italy,  by  the 
cession  of  Venetla  to  Louis  Napoleon.  This' act  was 
viewed  throughout  the  states  as  decidedly  un-Gcrtnan, 
and  alienated  all  the  nationalists  from  the  cause  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  accepted  the  cession,  but  Inter- 
fered no  farther  than  to  offer  a  peaceable  mediation. 
An  armistice  was  entered  into  July  und  at  Nikolsburg, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Peace  of  Prague.  August 
33rd,  1866.  Results  of  the  most  substantial  kind  were 
secured  to  Prussia  by  this  treaty.  Hanover,  Schles- 
wig-Holstein, Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau  and  Frankfort 
were  annexed,  uniting  the  hitherto  geographically 
separated  sections  of  Prussia.  The  voice  of  discontent 
in  the  kingdom  was  hushed  by  the  decisive  victory  of 
K&niggratz;  the  King,  Bismarck  and  Von  Moltke 
became  objects  almost  of  worship.  The  unconstitu- 
tional usurpations  by  the  Crown  were  ralificd,  and  an 
act  of  indemnity  was  passed  lor  all  acts  and  expendi- 
tures which  had  gone  beyond  legitimate  authority. 
Nor  was  the  effect  less  in  the  direction  of  German 
unification.  Bismarck  was  as  relentless  in  the  proscvu- 
tion  of  his  project  as  he  had  been  in  his  operations  lor 
the  supremacy  of  Prussia,  which  was  only  a  first  step. 
In  conformity  with  a  plan  brought  forward  by  him  In 
1867.  all  the  stales  north  of  the  Main  were  formed  into 
a  Ccnfederation  with  Previa  at  its  head.  This  union 
was  more  than  a  mere  confederation,  (t  was  a  united 
stale,  in  which  Prussia  held  control  of  the  militarv 
forces,  foreign  affairs,  tiie  posloltkc  and  the  telegraphs, 
weights  and  measures,  and  coinage;  to  the  smaller 
states  were  left  their  own  matters  of  internal  adminis- 
tration. Secret  treaties  of  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance were  made  by  Prussia  with  Wurtcmburg,  Baden. 
Bavaria  and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  which  ctlVctuall v  sepa- 
rated those  statet  from  Austria.    That  empire  'with  its 


mixed  nationalities  *as  excluded  from  the  German 
Confederation.  The  South  German  states,  except 
Austria,  were  also  bound  to  the  Confederation  by  the 
Zollvercin,  which  was  firmly  established  by  a  customs- 
parliament  of  all  the  states.  The  wise  government  of 
the  Confederation  by  Prussia  soon  reconciled  petty 
rivalries,  and  expressions  of  regret  were  frequently 
heard  that  the  line  of  the  river  Main  had  been  per- 
mitted to  shut  out  the  South  German  slates  from 
membership  fn  the  new  Bund. 

Italy  had  also  profited  by  the  day  of  Koniggratz. 
The  Italian  army  and  nuvv  were  both  defeated  by  the 
Austrian*,  the  first  at  Custojcza  and  the  latter  »>  Llssa. 
but  tlie  Prussian  victory  caused  the  annexation  of 
Venelia  to  Italy,  and  the  long  intimacy  and  conflict 
between  the  two  countries  was  signalized  by  a  friendly 
oct  of  the  German  power  looking  to  the  formation  of 
an  undivided  Italian  state,  occupying  the  whole 
peninsula. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaties  will)  the  south  Ger- 
man states,  there  was  developed  in  them  a  dislike  of 
Prussia,  founded  among  the  political  radicals  upon  the 
arbitrary,  unconstitutional  methods  of  Bismarck,  and 
among  the  Catholics  upon  the  fact  that  the  leader  in 
German  affairs  was  a -great  Protestant  state.  The<  '.-i uses  of 
socialistic  element  also  began  to  make  head.  Centuries  ^-iuuimv, 
of  caste  had  ho  fixed  the  social  status  that  an  aspirant 
for  higher  honors  than  those  which  we.-c  recognized  as 
legitimate  to  his  class  found  himself  surrounded  by  an 
iron  wall,  to  be  overleaped  ortly  by  transcendent 
genius.  Through  ages  the  peasants  in  the  fields  had 
had  lor  ancestors  other  peasants  of  the  fields,  doomed 
to  a  life  of  toil  without  adequate  reward.  To  them, 
and  to  the  tollers  in  the  workshops  the  socialistic  equal* 
ity  springing  from  the  annihilation  of  all  rank,  wealth 
and  position,  offered  an  apparent  elysiuin. 

In  this  situation  nothing  could  more  effectually 
silence  internal  discontent  and  forward  the  cause  of 
unification  than  a  victorious  foreign  war.  The  oppor-  Threnieaaa) 
tunitv  was  soon  presented.  Louis  Napoleon  had  »«f  with 
looked  for  a  long  contest  between  Prussia  and  Austria,  Kr»iu«. 
and  was  both  surprised  and  alarmed  by  the  Prussian 
victory,  which  threatened  not  only  to  raise  up  a  great 
German  empire, but  to  destroy  the  ''balance  ol  power" 
in  Europe,  to  preserve  which  England  and  France  had 
taken  part  in  the  Crimean  war.  The  events  ol  the 
A  ustro  Prussian  conflict  had  followed  one  another  ;o 
rapidly,  and  so  uniformly  favoring  Prussia,  that  the 
French  emperor  had  been  ahlc  to  do  no  more  th'ir. 
proffer  a  peaceable  mediation.  On  the  conclusion  >• 
the  war  Napoleon  demanded  "Compensation  lb 
Sadowa"  (Koniggratx)  in  the  form  o'  *  cession  tc 
France  of  the  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  th-j  Xhine. 
Failing  in  Ihis.  the  French  emperor  exhibited  a  desire 
to  absorb  Belgium,  anil  subsequently  proposed  to  'iii.iex 
Luxembourg  and  part  of  l.imhuig.  Thee  last  namc'l' 
provinces  hod  been  placed  by  treaty  in  1815  am.'  I'iwj 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the"  King  of  Holland.  Wnen 
the  German  Conleder.iiion  was  dissolved  by  the  events 
of  |S66.  they  lest  cntirelt-  their  connection  with  Ger- 
many. This  demand  of  Napoleon,  made  in  I.S67, 
>  threatened  to  precipitate  a  war  between  noilh  Germany 
and  France,  but  the  danger  was  tided  over,  osteiisi'>.\' 
bv  a  treaty  providing  that  Luxembourg  and  Liir- 
burg  should  remain  under  the  control  ol  the  King  ol 
Holland,  with  a  guarantee  of  neutrality,  but  really  hy 
the  unprepared  state  ot'  the  French  army.  During  the 
next  three  years  both  powers  were  engaged  m  -ireiiL;lli 
ening  theh  armv  orgariixn  lions  and  ei*dc:iw>rinv;  t'»  make 
alliances.  The  givat  superiority  of  tu«-  m  i  ill.  •  l;  mi, 
demonstrated  in  the  Ausiro- Prussian  war  ».ni?;lit 
to  be  neutralised  bv  the  inl  rod  tidier.  mt:<  tin;  l'reiu'i 
army  of  the  Chas-epoi  rills-,  whi-%  u.i,  ■  <  i;iv  a  -nuHi 
belter  small-arm  than  thr  I'ru»s<;tn  we ;>-.<>;  .  T'n-  re- 
organization of  the  French  amir,  whu  h  w.is  cllretcJ 
by  Marshal  Neil,  was  more  nnmin.v  H  in  real.  «ml  thr 
j  emperor  was  deceived  as  l<>  ihe  -.riei-g-.n  ol'  hi,  forces 
I  until  i;.o  stress  of  the  campaign  was  le.l,  when  the  <te> 
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Caption  became  apparent,  but  too  late  to  be  remedied. 
The  French  were  a*  thoroughly  deceived  bv  t»<c  tradi- 
tions of  the  First  Empire  and  the  supposed  invincibil- 
ity of  the  soldier*  of  France  as  were  the  Prussians 
when  they  confronted  the  great  Cor*ican  with  the 
boasted  soldiers  of  Frederick  the  Great.  On  the  Ger- 
man side.  Moltke  in  his  cabinet  busied  lilmteli*  with 
the  strategy  and  tactics  of  the  coming  war.  while  Bis- 
marck peremptorily  demanded  and  obtained  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  An  alleged  cause  being  necessary,  it 
was  not  difficult  to  find.  In  1670  the  Spaniard*,  who 
had  dethroned  Queen  Isabella  In  186S.  offered  the 
Crown  of  Spain  to  Prince  Leopold  of  llohenzollern- 
Sigmaringcn,  a  descendant  of  a  younger  branch  of  the 
house  of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  a  mem- 
ber. Napoleon  at  once  objected,  announcing  that 
France  would  never  consent  to  such  an  extension  of 
the  German  power.  On  the  advice  of  King  William, 
Leopold  declined  the  proffered  crown.  The  French 
minister  then  demanded  that  the  Prussian  king  record 
a  pledge  that  he  would  ne»cr  support  the  candidacy  of 
a  Hohenxollern  prince  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and  also 
that  the  king  write  a  letter  of  apolo&y  to  the  French 
emperor.  Both  propositions  were  received  with  a  curt 
refusal,  and  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  was  dis- 
missed. On  the  insult  to  the  Prussian  king,  a  great 
wave  of  patriotism  rolled  over  Germany  and  the  voice 
of  the  nation  was  raised  for  war.  The  dismissal  of  the 
French  minister  was  received  in  France  as  an  attack 
on  the  national  honor,  and  the  F rench  people  became 
as  eager  for  hostilities  as  were  the  Germans.  A  diet 
of  the  north  German  Confederation  met  July  19th, 
1870,  and  unanimously  placed  the  military  resources  of 
the  nation  at  the  disposal  of  the  government.  In 
France  orders  were  issued  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
army,  and  war  was  declared.  Napoleon  had  received 
assurances  which  warranted  htm  in  thinking  that  Aus- 
tria, Denmark  and  Italy  would  join  him  in  the  war.  It 
was  also  supposed  that  the  dislike  of  Prussian  methods 
among  the  south  German  states  would  secure  their  aid 
for  the  French  cause.  Revolts  were  oven  expected  in 
Saxony,  Hesse  and  Hanover.  Napoleon  was  leaning 
on  a  broken  reed,  for  both  Italy  and  Austria  main- 
tained a  strict  neutrality,  and  all  the  German  states 
under  an  irresistihle  impulse  of  race  piide  leagued  their 
forces  with  the  armies  of  the  Confederation.  Napo- 
leon knew  that  his  troops  were  numerically  inferior  to 
the  united  German  forces,  but  hoped  to  imitate  the 
lightning-like  movements  of  the  First  Emperor,  and 
dash  upon  a  dispersed  German  army,  giving  it  no  time 
to  concentrate.  The  conditions,  however,  were  entirely 
different"  from  those  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
great  campaigns  of  i8oq,  1806  and  1S09.  The  admi- 
rable discipline  which  then  characterized  the  veteran 
French  army  was  now  found  transferred  to  the  Ger- 
man forces,  and  a  silent,  stern  soldier,  without  the 
commanding  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon,  but  fully 
as  expert  in  strategic  combinations  held  the  Teutonic 
troops  in  leash.  The  French  emperor  collected  one- 
hundred  thousand  troops  at  Strasburg.  His  main 
army,  which  he  proposed  to  command  in  person,  was 
rxc-cmblcd,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  at 
Metz.  A  rcscrv,  ?f  fifty  thousand  men  garrisoned  the 
fortified  camp  at  Chaions.  A  junction  was  to  be 
effected  between  the  army  at  Strasburg  and  the  one  at 
Metz,  the  two  to  cross  the  Rhine  together. 

The  German  plan  contemplated  an  invasion  of 
south  Genua;".-  by  the  French,  which  would  be  neu- 
tralised by  t  .  i«*embling  of  the  German  army  in  the 
Palatinate  on  the  French  flank.  In  the  first  days  of 
August  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Germans  were 
concentrated  between  Treves  and  Landau,  while  one 
hundred  thousand  more  were  on  the  march  to  the 
iront.  The  French  emperor  advanced  first,  moving 
upon  Saarbruckcn  on  the  and  of  August  and  driving 
out  a  small  German  detachment  which  occupied  the 
town.  This  affair  was  proclaimed  in  France  as  a  great 
victory.    On  August  4th.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prusits 


moved  across  the  frontier,  attacking  a  French  division 
at  Wcisscnburg.  The  French  fought  heroically,  but 
were  forced  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  Marshal  Mao- 
Mahon,  in  command  of  this  division  of  the  French 
army,  hastily  withdrew  to  Woerth.but  before  he  could 
collect  his  lorces.  a  part  of  whom  were  coining  up 
from  the  rear,  the  Crown  Prince  attacked  him.  on  the 
6th  of  August,  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which  the 
French  Turcos  and  Zouaves  distinguished  themselves, 
drove  MacMahon  from  the  field  into  the  passes  of  the 
Vosges  Mountains.  Part  of  the  discomfited  French 
army  tied  to  the  south  and  look  refuge  in  Strasbuig. 
On  the  same  day  a  Prussian  force  assaulted  General 
Frossard,  who  had  taken  position  on  the  Spichrren 
Heights  near  Saarbruckcn.  and  at  the  close  ol  the 
light  Frossurd  retired  to  Foibach.  beyond  the  frontier 
of  Lorraine.  By  these  operations  MacMahon  was  cut 
off  from  a  junction  with  the  main  French  army  at 
Metz.  By  a  circuitous  march  he  reached  Chalons.  So 
far  the  whole  French  plan  of  campaign,  which  con- 
templated an  immediate  advance  on  Berlin,  was  de- 
feated, but  the  reverses  already  sustained  were  not  yet 
beyond  remedy,  for  the  finest  part  of  the  French  army 
had  not  been  engaged,  and  in  the  defensive  campaign 
forced  upon  then,  advantages  of  position  might  be 
made  to  compensate  for  inferiority  in  numbers.  A  Retre.it 
rapid  concentration  of  the  imperial  armies  was  at-°f|h" 
tempted  by  a  backward  movement  to  the  Moselle. 
The  Uire'e  German  armies  advanced  into  France  ai 
once.  The  parses  of  the  Vosges  were  forced  and  the 
retreating  French  under  MacMahon  were  pursued  by 
a  division  while  the  remainder  of  the  Germans  moved 
toward  Metz.  Abandoning  everything  to  the  cast- 
ward  except  Metz  and  Strasburg,  the  French  army 
under  Bazainc  endeavored  to  concentrate  near  Chalons, 
with  the  design  of  ultimately  falling  back  on  Paris. 
Passing  through  Metz,  Bazainc  rcadhed  the  left  bank 
of  the  Moselle,  but  at  Courcelles  his  rear-guard  was 
overtaken  and  compelled  to  fight.  In  this  battle  the 
French  Third  and  Fourth  corps  vtere  beaten  and 
driven  under  the  walls  of  Metz.  Bazainc  moved  out 
toward  Verdun.  Arriving  at  Vionvillc  on  the  i6th,B»«i.  <t 
he  was  attacked  in  flank,  and  as  the  successive  division.  v:o»»  >n- 
of  the  two  armies  came  up  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  which  resulted  in  such  an  obstruction  of  the 
road  toward  Verdun  that  Baaaine  gave  up  his  attempt. 
He  held  his  position  with  the  intention  of  continuing 
the  battle,  but  his  danger  was  extreme,  because  of  the 
heavy  reinforcements  which  the  enemy  were  receiving. 
On  the  17th  two  hundred  thousand  Germans  were  con- 
centrated before  Gravelotte,  commanded  by  the  king  BajlU  ,,i 
In  person.  The  French  force  was  decidedly  inferior  in»G«vcio%*% 
numbers.  In  the  maneuvers  which  preceded  the  bat- 
tle the  positions  of  the  two  armies  were  so  changed 
that  the  German  line  faced  the  east,  and  the  French 
stood  with  their  backs  toward  Germany.  The  latter, 
intending  to  fight  a  defensive  battle,  strengthened  their 
line  and  took  all  possible  advantage  of  the  heights  and 
the  numerous  ravines  with  which  the  position  was 
intersected.  The  Germans  attacked  at  nine  o'clock  te 
the  morning  of  the  iSth.  The  fighting  was  desperatt, 
and  the  assailants  were  unable  to  force  the  positiob 
until,  toward  evening,  a  flank  attack  by  their  Twelfth 
corps  compelled  the  French  to  give  way.  During  the 
night  Bazainc  withdrew  into  Metz.  The  French  low 
was  about  twelve  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Germans 
twenty  thousand,  but  the  disparity  in  losses  was  more 
than  compensated  for  by  the  shutting  lip  of  the  French 
army  In  Metz.  Masking  that  fortress  with  a  force  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  the  German  army  moved  toward 
Chalons.  In  the  meantime  the  French  in  Paris  had 
turned  against  their  emperor,  deposing  him,  and  de- 
claring for  a  Republic.  A  plan  was  devised  by  General 
Palikao  which  required  the  French  at  Chalons,  undey 
Napoleon  and  MacMahon,  to  move  along  the  Betgia* 
i  frontier  in  order  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  army  r* 
>  Bazainc  at  Met*.  The  Germans,  receiving  inf~ 
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sf  the  movement,  marched  aero**  the  country  to  inter- 
cept it.   The  French  were  moving  on  an  arc  of  a 
circle,  while  the  Germans  marched  on  a  chord  of  the 
same  arc.   The  German   advance  encountered  the 
French  on  the  39th  of  August  at  Nouart.   On  the  30th 
a  part  of  the  French  army  was  beaten  in  the  battle  of 
Beaumont,  and  by  the  3 1  st  their  whole  force  was  hem  med 
in  by  the  Germans.    Under  these  circumstance*  the-, 
battle  of  Sedan  was  fought  on  the  1st  of  September. 
After  a  day  of  fighting,  the  French  were  driven  into 
Sedan,  where  they  were  subjected  to  a  murderous  fire 
from  the  German  artillery.    Reduced  to  despair.  Na- 
poleon surrendered.    Paris  having  declared  against 
him,  he  was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Germans,  who  assigned  him  as  a  residence 
the  castle  of  Wilhelmshohc  in  Casscl.  MacMahon 
was  severely  wounded  during  the  combat.    The  sur- 
rendered army  numbered  between  eighty  and  ninety 
thousand  men,  with  three  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery.    At  MeU,  Bazaine  made  several  unsuccess- 
ful sorties,  and  was  forced  by  lack  of  supplies  to  sur- 
render the  fortress  on  the  27th  of  October,  with  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  men.  Meanwhile 
Strasburg  had  been  besieged,  and  held  out  under 
General  Uhrich  until  September  28th,  when  the  city 
was  surrendered  with  eighteen  thousand  troops. 

After  the  capitulation  of  MeU  the  German  army  ad- 
vanced on  Paris  and  besieged  it.  Upon  the  deposition 
of  Napoleon,  the  city  had  been  placed  under  a  pro- 
visional government  and  General  Trochu  intrusted 
with  the  defense.  Paris  was  defended  by  about  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  including  the  troops  of  the 
line,  the  marines  and  the  national  guard.  The  Ger- 
man force  was  numerically  inferior,  but  the  disparity 
In  numbers  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  indecision 
Of  Trochu's  character  and  the  superior  organization 
and  discipline  of  the  besieging  army.  The  marines, 
who  manned  the  forts,  and  the  troops  of  the  line  a* 
well  as  the  mobiles  from  the  provinces  who  fought 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  sustained  the  old-time 
*->.<*»  reputation  of  the  French  as  a  martial  race,  but  the 
i.i  hum      national  guard  of  Paris  did  little  more  than  consume 

C revisions  and  indulge  in  mock  heroics.  The  German 
ncs  of  investment  were  drawn  about  the  city  in  the 
tail  and  early  wktter,  and  the  siege  resolved  itself  into 
a  starving-out  operation  with  occasional  sorties  by  the 
beleaguered  French.  While  the  siege  was  in  progress 
several  armies  were  raised  in  the  province*  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  the  capital.  One  of  these  ex- 
terior forces,  commanded  by  Garibaldi,  carried  on  a 
partisan  warfare  in  the  southeast  ot  France,  but  was 
defeated  by  Gen.  Werder  at  Pasquc,  neir  Dijon,  In 
the  latter  part  of  November.  A  German  division, 
under  Gen.  Von  der  Tann  advanced  to  Orleans,  where 
it  was  attacked  by  an  improvised  French  army  and 
driven  back.  Reinforced  by  the  troops  under  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  who  took  command  of  the  whole 
German  strength  in  this  part  of  France,  the  Invaders 
moved  on  Orleans  and  drove  across  the  Loire  the  army' 
of  Aurelles  de  Paladine.  The  hastily  raised  French 
Army  of  the  North,  commanded  by  Gen.  Bourbaki, 
was  confronted  by  Gen.  Manteuffel  at  Amiens  and 
forced  back  to  Arras.  Manteuffel  then  occupied 
Rouen  and  stretched  his  lines  across  the  country  to 
protect  the  besiegers  of  Paris  from  attack  on  the  north 
and  west.  ■  Late  in  November  a  sortie  was  made  by 
tiie  French  from  Paris  in  a  southeasterly  direction  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  a  junction  with  the  Army  of 
the  Loire.  Moving  toward  Paris,  the  Loire  Army 
was  checked  by  Frederick  Charles  at  Beaune  la 
Rolande.  The  sortie  from  the  capital,  which  was  led 
br  Gen.  Ducrot,  was  unsuccessful,  the  French  being 
thrown  back  into  the  city  after  a  fierce  struggle  in 
which  both  armies  sustained  heavy  losses.  The  Ger- 
man force  at  Orleans  pushed  out  southward  in  the  first 
lays  of  December.  A  detachment  of  the  French  was 
driven  through  Tours  to  Glen,  where  It  was  dispersed, 
rhe  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  Gen. 


Chanzy,  who  had  succeeded  Paladine,  met  the  enemy 
at  Beaugency,  and,  after  several  days  of  skirmishing 
and  fight  :ng,  was  defeated  and  pushed  back  to  Le 
Mans.  On  December  t8th  Gen.  Werder  engaged  m. 
French  division  at  Nulls  in  the  eastern  department,  but 
fell  back  to  Ve*oul  on  the  reception  of  a  report  that  he 
was  about  to  bn  atta'-Jted  by  a  large  force  under  Gari- 
baldi and  Bourbaki. 

'  About  the  middle  of  December  the  French  Army  of 
the  North,  now  under  Gen.  Faidherbc,  advanced  upon 
Amiens  in  concert  with  a  projected  sortie  from  Paris. 
Manteuffel  attacked  the  northern  army,  and  after  a 
well-fought  battle  the  French  retreated  to  Arras. 
From  Paris  the  French  moved  out  to  the  northeast  and 
reached  the  village  of  Le  Bourget;  here  their  advance 
was  staved,  and  they  were  soon  pressed  back  into  the 
city.   Pro»islons  in  the  besieged  capital  were  nearly 
exhausted,  and  the  troops  and  -inhabitants  were  fed  on 
a  reduced  ration.    Horses  were  slaughtered  and  eaten, 
and  the  fine  collection  of  rare  animals  in  the  Jardin  de* 
Plantes  was  converted  into  food.   There  was  as  yet  no 
actual  starvation,  but  the  pinching*  of  hunger  began  to 
be  felt.    Notwithstanding  this,  thl  citizens  and  soldiers 
unitedly  cried  out  against  surrender.   The  organized 
French  forces  outside  of  Paris  were  included  In  Faid- 
herbe's  army  of  sixty  thousand  at  Arras,  the  force 
under  Gen.  Chanzy,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strong,  near  Le  Mans,  and  about  twenty  thousand 
under  Garibaldi  and  Cramer  in  the  eastern  districts, 
In  addition  to  these,  numerous  bands  of  Franc- tireur*. 
carried  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare  in  the  rear  of  the 
German  armies.    In  the  beginning  of  January,  1871, 
Frederick  Charles  moved  against  Chanzy,  who  was 
himself  on  the  march  to  attack  the  Germans.  The 
French  fell  back  lighting  to  Le  Mans,  where,  In  a, 
decisive  battle,  the  Germans  beat  and  dispersed  their 
opponents.   Bourbaki,  with  the  Army  of  the  East, 
numbering  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  un- 
disciplined and  ill  supplied  men,  undertook  tc  cut  the 
enemy's  line  of  communication  with  Germany,  design- 
ing ultimately  to  invade  that  country.    Gen.  Werder 
occupied  a  position  near  Montbe'liard,  where  the 
French  attacked  him,  but  were  compelled  to  retreat 
after 'an  indecisive  action.   Bourbaki  was  pursued  to 
Pontarlier,  near  the  Swiss  line,  and  was  there  attacked 
by  Manteuffel  on  the  first  of  February.  Several 
thousand  of  the  French  were  captured  and  the  re- 
mainder escaped  into  Switzerland,  in  which  neutral 
territory  they  were  disarmed.    Faidherbe,  with  his 
little  Army  of  the  North,  advanced  resolutely  to  St. 
Quentin,  where,  in  a  battle  with  a  superior  force  on  the 
19th  of  January,  he  was  decisively  defeated.    In  the 
meantime  the  fortresses  of  Thionville,  Montrnedy  and 
Mezidres,  with  others,  fell  into  th:  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans, to  whom  scarcely  any  organized  resistance  was 
opposed  except  at  the  capital.   The  bombardment  of 
Paris  began  January  cth.   Trochu  conducted  a  last 
desperate  sortie  toward  St  Cloud  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  mo"th.  but  made  no  permanent  impression  on 
the  German  lines.   Food  supplies  were  now  so  reduced, 
and  the  impossibility  of  relief  from  the  outside  was  **o 
evident,  that  the  capitulation  of  Paris  was  seen  to  be 
unavoidable.    That  city   surrendered  January  28th, 
1871,  and  during  an  armistice  of  twenty-one  days  a 
National  Assembly  met  at  Bordeaux  and  agreed  to  the 
German  terms.    A  treaty  of  peace  was  negotiated  at 
Frankfort  on  the  10th  of  May,  by  which  France  ceded 
to  the  victors  the  German  part  of  Lorraine,  including 
the  fortress  of  Metz,  and  all  of  Alsace  except  Bclfort. 
The  French  also  agreed  to  pay  to  Germany  five  thou- 
sand millions  of  francs  as  a  war  Indemnity.  A* 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  the  Ger- 
mans were  to  occupy  with  their  troops  the  forts  north 
and  east  of  Paris  and  the  northeastern  department*  of 
the  country.    In  the  war  the  Germans  captured  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  men  and  more  than  seven 
thousand  cannon.    While  the  Siege  of  Paris  was  in 
progress  a  proposition  to  reconstitute  the  Gernxaa  Ero- 
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pire  as  a  Confederation  bv  a  union  of  all  the  state*  ex- 
cept Austria,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  a«  emperor. 
wm  accepted  generally  throughout  the  nation.  On 
the  3rd  or  December,  1670,  Prince  Leopold  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  name  of  the  German  governments,  tendered  the 
Imperial  Crown  to  the  Prussian  Monarch.  The  neces- 
sary legislation  was  had  in  the  various  male*,  and  at 
Versailles,  on  the  18th  of  January.  1S71,  King  William 
of  Prussia  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  German? . 
The  German  army  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Paris, 
on  the  tst  of  March,  and  retired  after  occupying  the 
:ity  thirty-six  hours.  On  the  7th  of  March  the  Ger- 
man headquarter*  were  removed  from  Versailles,  and 
he  Emperor  set  out  on  his  return  home,  whither  hit 
fhancellor  had  preceded  him.  He  patted  over  the 
Memorable  fields  of  Vionville  and  Graveloue  on  his 
tray,  and  it  wot  not  until  the  17th  of  March  that  he 
arrived  in  Berlin.  That  wax  a  day  long  to  be  re- 
rnembereo  in  the  Pruwian  capital.  The  venerable 
Marshal  Vrangcl,  BUmarck,  Moltke,  Roon.  Stein- 
-netz  and  Falckenstein  were  on  the  platform  to  meet 
nim.  and  the  greeting*  which  the  veteran  Emperor  re- 
ceived from  these  tried  and  trusted  servants,  from  the 
members  of  his  own  household,  and  from  the  people 
were  full  of  affection  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  On 
the  19th,  a  solemn  thanksgiving  service  was  held  at 
(he  cathedral.  On  the  3.2nd,  the  Emperor's  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  was  celebrated,  the  festivities  being  at- 
tended by  most  of  the  German  princes  in  person,  while 
Austria,  Spain  and  Italy  sent  congratulations.  The 
Emperor  took  occasion  to  reward  his  officer*  who  had 
so  .well  stood  by  him  in  the  past  troubles;  Bismarck 
was  created  a  prince,  and  General  Moltke  was  raised 
tq  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Count.  On  the  16th  of 
June  a  grand  military  display  was  held  in  honor  of  the 
success  of  the  war,  when  jo.000  troops  who  had  borne 
a  part  in  it  entered  Berlin  in  triumph  and  were  re- 
viewed by  the  Emperor,  who  had  stationed  himsel 
under  the  statue  of  Blucher.  After  the  review, 
Willi  iam  unveiled  a  statue  of  his  father,  Frederick 
William  III,  and  at  night  the  city  was  illuminated — 
the  only  dark  spot  being  the  building  occupied  by  the 
French  embassy. 

Peace  being  assured  abroad,  the  Emperor  and  his 
chancellor  set  about  consolidating  the  institutions 
of  the  new  empire.  Thev  soon  found  that  they 
had  two  antagonistic  parties  above  all  to  deal  with— the 
Ultramontane  Catholics  on  one  hand  and  the  socialists 
on  the  other—and  foi  the  next  ten  years  the  history  of 
the  empire  if  mainly  concerned  with  the  struggle  be- 
tween these  t.vo  parties  and  the  Imperial  Government. 
Trouble  came  almost  Immediately  from  the  U  (tra- 
montanes, spurred  on  by  the  Vatican,  which  viewed 
the  rise  of  a  powerful  Protestant  German  empire  with 
dismay.  The  first-  -inited  German  parliament  met  on 
the  21st  of  March,  tS):,  and  a  passage  in  the  Emperor's 
opening  speech,  in  which  '-0  said  that  Germany  would 
leave  to  every  nation  to  find  its  way  to  unity,  and  to 
every  state  to  determine  the  'form  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion, was  interpreted  by  th«  r'*'holIcs  as  an  Intimation 
that  the  Imperial  Government  would  not  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  Pope's  temporal  sovereignly.  They 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  Address  to  the  Throne, 
but  Bismarck's  influence  was  too  powerful  for  them. 
They  were  defeated  by  243  votes  to  63.  a  few  socialists 
voting  with  the  minority.  Shortly  after  this,  a  mani- 
festo was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  and  twelve  other  prelates,  complaining  of 
the  course  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  in  re- 
taining In  office  a  religious  teacher  who  adhered  to  the 
Old  Catholic  doctrine*.  The  Old  Catliol  ics  were  a 
party  .vi.o  opposed  the  new  dogma  of  papal  infalli- 
bility, w.v.ch  the  Vatican  Council  had  proclaimed  dur- 
ing the  "''rnrico- Prussian  war.  The  Emperor  replied 
th.it'whcther  his  hopes  if  harmonious  co-operation  'r 
promoting  the  new  empire  were  fulfilled  or  not,  he 
would  continue  ns  before  to  grant  lo  each  •  omn. unity 
the  fullt>>  Uberlv  copsUu-jk  with  the  ritrhts  of  others. 


and  their  equality  before  the  law.  The  religious  free- 
dom thus  accorded  to  the  Old  Catholics  wan  very  dis- 
tasteful  10  Ihe  Ultramontane  bishop*.  A  further  blow 
to  their  intolerance  was  dealt  by  the  Bavarian  minu- 
ter. Von  Luu.  who  introduced  in  the  diet  a  bill  mak- 
ing It  penal  10.  clergyman  to  abuse  their  office  by 
political  agitation  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  Rhioish  prov 
incen,  Ihe  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  had  been  In  lb* 
habit,  during  elections,  of  delivering  sermons  describ- 
ing in  pathetic  terms  the  situu'Jon  of  the  Pope,  and 
urging  their  hearer*  to  elect  U . tramontane  candidates. 
The  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

In  1S72  the  con  Hid  with  the  Romi«h*party  deepened 
in  intensity.  Both  side*  were  in  an  uncompromising 
temper:  and  Bismarck  was  determined  that  the  state 
should  not  yield.  "We  will  not  go  to  Canosaa,"  be 
said,  lie  resolved  to  settle  once  for  all  the  old  quar- 
rel between  Pope  and  Emperor,  and  to  crush  the  priest 
under  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign.  William  was 
convinced  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  wanting  in 
loyaltv.  and  adopted  entirely  the  views  of  hit  ministry. 
He  pfaced  nt  the  head  of  the  IVparlim.rt  of  Public 
Worship  Dr.  Falck.  a  Protestant  advocate,  who  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  under  Falck's  administration  a  nystem  of 
legislation  was  inaugurated  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  Romish  church  in  Germany  and  all  its  institutions, 
clerical,  monastic  and  educational,  under  the  control 
of  the  slate.  It  was  a  struggle,  the  Berlin  cabinet  de- 
clared, for  the  well-being  of  civilization,  of  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  had  become  the  declared  enemy;  it 
was  a  **  kullurkampf — a  battle  for  culture — as  an 
eminent  Dcputv  .if  the  advanced  Liberal  party  termed 
it.  The  collision  between  the  State  and  the  Romish 
church  was  precipitated  by  an  occurrence  purely  acci- 
dental. Bismarck  happened  to  enter  the  House  of 
Deputies  one  day  when  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  reactionary  party,  was  making  a  speech, 
in  which  he  complained  of  the  diminished  advantages 
open  to  Catholics  In  the  state  and  in  education.  The 
chancellor  delivered  an  impromptu  reply,  severely  ar- 
raigning the  clerical  party  for  their  disloyal  altitude. 
•  When  I  returned  from* France  to  devote  myself  to 
hime  affairs,"  he  said,  "  the  Clerical,  or  Centre  party, 
w  tich  had  just  been  formed,  seemed  to  me  a  party 
whose  policy  was  directed  against  the  predominance 
and  unity  of  the  state.  I  will  not  conci.*.  from  you 
that  the  Government  had  hoped  to  rely  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  the  orthodox  element.  I  thought  it  had  a 
right  to  ex|>ect  that  they,  above  all,  would  render  unto 
Ca>sar  the  things  thut  are  Cwsar's.  Instead  of  this  we 
find  ourselves  systematically  withstood  in  the  South, 
and  most  violently  attacked  in  the  p«.p*r*  and  in 
Speeches  declined  "for  the  Instruction  of  the  lower 
classes."  The  first  fruit  of  this  debate  was  the  Intro- 
duction of  a  School  Inspection  bill,  providing  that  the 
slate  should  have  the  supervision  of  all  educational 
institutions,  public  and  private;  and  that  all  officers, 
appointed  as  inspectors  should  be  servants  of  the  state, 
and  in  no  way  responsible  to  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations. The  Catholics,  of  course,  opposed  the 
bill  strenuously,  but,  oddly  enough,  the  orthodox  Prot- 
estants united  with  the  Ultramontane*,  while  the 
Poles  were  against  it  because  I  hey  looked  upon  it  as  4 
step  toward  Germanizing  the  Polls,'  nrovinces.  The' 
Liberal*,  however,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  supported 
Ihe  chancellor,  in  the  royal  circle,  the  only  friend  of  . 
the  miMMirc  wm  the  Crown  Prince,  both  the  Empcrorj 
and  Empress  l>ciiig  very  lukewarm,  but  inclined  to 
favor  the  old  denominational  system.  Bismarck's 
vigorous  pleading  carried  the  bill  by  a  majority  of  107 
I0171.  The  bill  "then  went  to  the  Upper  I  louse.  An 
unforeseen  circiinislancc  strengthened  its  chances  there. 
A  Polish  youth  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
ing to  ns-assinale  Prince  HUmarek.  and  his  cxatninn- 
i'att  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  been  living  in  the 
bouse  ol  a  Jesuit  pricl.  where  the  police  sei/rd  sotn- 
i:rtortullt  i.apeis     When  ihe  School  ln-ncctlon  bill 
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came  before  the  Upper  House,  Bismarck  read  aloud 
several  passages  from  the  confiscated  correspondence 
which  were  very  damaging  bcfh  to  Dr.  Windthorst 
and  to  the  Bishop  of  Mavence,  ii  regard  to  ultramon- 
tane Intrigues,  lie  charged  that  the  aims  of  the  Cler- 
ical party  were  incompatible  with  the  interests  and 
policy  of  the  new  empire,  and  read  a  dispatch  from 
one  of  his  diplomatic  representative*  to  the  effect  that 
France  hoped  to  gain  revenge  by  stirring  up  religious 
trouble  in  Germanv,  and  that  the  Pope  nought  to  over- 
throw the  empire  "so  that  he  might  re-establish  his 
secular  power  in  Italv.  lie  concluded  with  a  power- 
ful appeal  to  the  Conservative  opposition.  ~  While 
two  Catholic  power*  existed  on  our  borders,"  he  said, 
-each  supposed  10  Iw  stronger  than  Prussia,  and  more 
or  le««  at  the  disposal  .1'  the  Catholic  church,  we  were 
allowed  to  live  in  peace  and  quiet-  Thing*  changed 
Jifter  our  victorv  of  1S66,  and  the  consequent  ascen- 
dency of  the  1'rotestant  dynasty  of  tlohenxollcrn. 
And  now  that  another  Catholic'  power  has  gone  the 
same  way.  and  «c  have  acquired  a  might  which  with 
God's  help  we  mean  to  keep,  our  opponents  are  more 
embittered  than  ever,  and  make  us  the  butt  of  their 
constant  attack*.*'  The  chancellor  was  again  vic- 
torious. The  bill  passed  the  Upper  Mouse  hy  135 
k  votes  to  56.  Soon  afterward  there  was  an  open  'quar- 
rel between  Germany  and  lite  papacy,  owing  to  the 
Pope's  refusal  to  receive  Cardinal  Prince  llohenlohe 
as  the  German  representative  at  the  Vatican.  The 
Prince  was  "  Hon  grafa''  because  he  was  notonlv  a 
Liberal  German  unionist,  !>ut  an  opponent  of  the  in- 
fallibility dogma  as  well.  The  matter  was  discussed  in 
the  Reichstag  on  the  14th  of  May.  when  Bismarck, 
after  expressing  regret  at  the  discourtesy  of  the  Pope, 
said  that  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Germany  alone  determined  him  to  nominate 
another  envoy.  A  majority  of  the  Deputies  were  for 
striking  out  of  the  estimates  the  cost  of  an  envoy  to 
the  Vatican,  but  Bismarck  again  prevailed,  and  the 
charge  was  sanctioned.  On  the  15th  of  May,  petitions 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuit*  were  presented  by  the 
hundred,  and  it  was  shown  that  wh'le  in  1864  that 
( order  had  only  69  convents  in  Germany,  they  had  in- 
creased to  243  in  1S65,  to  481  in  iS66,'and  in  1669  to 
826.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House, 
the  Government  introduced  a  bill  placing  the  Society 
of  Jesus  under  police  supervision,  giving  the  Federal 
Council  power  to  remove  Its  members  from  anv  part 
or  Germany  where  their  presence  seemed  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interests,  abolishing  all  Jesuit  con- 
vents, and  expelling  all  foreign  members  of  the  order 
from  German  soil.  The  bill  was  passed,  and  received 
the  Emperor's  sanction.  Among  those  who  advocated 
it  was  Prince  Hohenlohc.  the  late  Bavarian  premier. 
The  su\  oresslon  of  the  Jesuits  threw  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  into  a  militant  attitude.  A  union  of 
German  Catholics  was  organized  at  Maycnce  with  the 
avowed  object  of  supporting  that  church  in  its  conflict 
with  the  empire.  The  mcmbeni  of  the  union  met  at 
Fulda  in  September,  and  issued  a  memorial  explicitly 
asserting  that  the  canon  laws  were  more  binding  than 
those  enacted  by  the  secular  power,  and  that  the 
Church  and  not  the  State  was  supreme  in  ecclesias- 
tical' matters,  in  education,  and  in  marriage  contracts. 
They  also  upheld  the  Episcopal  right  of  excotnmuni- 
talion.  The  I'ope's  Christmas  allocution  contained  a 
eference  to  the  situation  of  affairs  in  Germany,  which 
added  fuel  to  the  flame  on  both  sides. 

The  response'  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
Ful da  manifesto  and  (he  Pope's  allocution  was  the  in- 
troduction on  the  oth  ol  January.  1S73.  of  the.  cele- 
brated Kalck  laws,  called  also  the  "  May  laws,"  from 
the  month  in  which  they  weir  passed.  The  Prussian 
Minister  for  Public  Worship.  Dr.  Falck,  brought  in 
fo»ir  important  bills,  by  which  the  state  proposed  to 
•ake  into  its  own  hand*  the  supervision  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  ctergv,  and  to  ensure  the  training  of  a  Ger- 
man   national    unia-d  of  An  ultramontane  c>rirv. 
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J  Hitherto  all  Churches  had  been  left  free  to  gover 
themselves  and  to  educate  their  own  clergy,  and  in  th 
Case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  special  seminaries  had 
been  established  for  the  education  of  those  destined  for 
the  priesthood  from  their  youth  upward.  All  Insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  now  in  existence  were  by  the  pro- 
posed law  to  be  placed  under  rigorous  state  inspec- 
tion, while  the  opening  of  new  ones  was  forbidden. 
Candidates  for  the  priesthood  were  required  to  attend 
the  State  Gymnasia  and  Universities,  so  that  a  portion 
ul  least  of  their  training  might  be  received  among  the 
laity,  and  before  they  could  be  ordained  they  must  pas* 
a  state  examination.  The  Government  was  hence- 
forth to  exercise  supervision  over  all  clerical  appoint- 
ments, and  heavy  fines  were  imposed  for  violations  01 
this  law. 

A  supreme  court  was  to  sit  at  Berlin  jo  deal  with 
cases  involving  ecclesiastical  discipline.  These  villa 
I  were  discussed  at  great  length  and  with  much  fervor, 
but  ultimately-  all  of  them  were  passed  bvboth  Houses 
of  the  Prussfan  Parliament.  The  German  diet  opened 
on  the  12th  of  March.  In  consequence  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  committee  on  religious  orders,  the 
Federal  Council  decided  to  expel  from  the  Empire  the 
monastic  orders  of  Redemptorists  and  Lazarists,  and 
the  congregations  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  the  Sacred 
Heart.  This  decision  gave  rise  to  a  warm  debate  in 
the  diet,  when  Bismarck  again  denounced  the  ultra- 
montane leaders  as  enemies  of  the  empire,  and  ap- 

r:aled  to  the  judgment  of  history  against  them.  The 
russian  Catholic  bishops  met  at  Fulda  in  April,  and 
drew  up  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical 
laws,  which  was  circulated  amongst  the  clergy  in  their 
dioceses.  Active  resistance  to  the  law  began  to  be  of- 
fered, and  prosecutions  were  promptly  instituted,  the 
most  notorious  of  those  against  whom  criminal  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  being  Ledochowski,  Archbishop 
of  Poscn,  who  had  systematically  made  appointments 
to  benefices  In  defiance  of  the  laws.  He  was  con- 
demned to  a  fine  of  200  thalers,  or  four  months'  impris- 
onment, but  he  still  kept  on  the  same  course.  The 
conflict  between  the  government  and  the  Ultramon 
lanes  continued  all  through  the  year.  In  October,  a 
great  sensation  was  caused  in  Germany  and  throughout 
Europe  by  the  publication  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  Pope  and  Empe-.or  William.  Writing  on  the  7th 
of  August,  the  Pope  charged  the  German  government 
with  aiming  more  and  more  at  tl»e  destruction  of 
Catholicism,  but  said  he  had  heard  that  the  Emperor 
did  not  approve  of  the  harshness  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  government,  and  that  those  measures 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  undermine  his 
Majesty's  own  throne.  "I  speak  with  frankness,"  Plo 
Nono  added,  "for  my  banner  is  truth.  I  speak  in  order 
to  fulfil  one  of  my  duties,  which  consists  in  telling  the 
truth  to  all,  even  to  those  who  are  not  Catholics,  for 
every  one  who  has  been  baptized  belongs  in  some  way 
or  other— which  to  define  more  precisely  would  be  here 
out  of  place — belongs.  I  say  to  the  Pope."  On  the  3rd 
of  September  the  Emocror  replied  saying  that  he  was 
glad  his  Holiness  had  done  him  the  honor  to  write  to 
him,  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  correct 
errors  which  must  have  occurred  in  the  communica- 
tions his  Holiness  had  received  relative  to  German  af- 
fairs. "If  the  reports  which  are  made  to  your  Holiness 
respecting  German  questions  only  stated  the  truth," 
wrote  William,  "it  would  not  be  possible  for  your  Holi- 
ness to  entertain  the  supposition  that  my  government 
enters  upon  a  path  which  I  do  not  approve.  Accord- 
ing to  the  constitution  of  my  states,  such  a  case  cannot 
happen,  since  the  laws  and  government  measures  in 
Prussia  require  my  consent  as  sovereign.  To  my  deep 
sorrow,  a  portion  of  my  Catholic  subjects  have  organ- 
ized for  the  past  two  years  a  political  party  which  en- 
deavors to  disturb,  by  "intrigues  hostile  to  the  state,  the 
religious  peace  which  has  ex'stod  in  Prussia  for  cen-, 
turics.  Leading  Catholic  priests  have  unfortunately 
not  onlv  approved  this  movement,  but  joined  in  it  to 
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the  estent  of  open  revolt  against  existing  laws."  The 
Emperor  expressed  a  hope  that  his  Holiness  would, 
MpOn  being  informed  of  the  true  position  of  affairs,  use 
his  authority  to  put  an  end  to  the  agitation  carried  on 
amid  deplorable  distortion  of  the  truth  and  abuse  of 
priestly  authoritv.  He  could  not  pass  without  contra- 
diction the  expression  that  everv  one  who  has  received 
baptism  belongs  to  the  Pope.  He  accepted  no  other 
mediator  with  God  than  Te*us  Christ.  "Thi*  difference 
»«f  belief,"  he  concluded,  "doei"  not  prevent  me  from 
living  in  peace  with  those  who  do  not  share  mine,  and 
I  offer  your  Holiness  the  expression  of  m\  personal  de- 
votion and  esteem."'  It  was  generally  conceded  that 
William  had  the  best  of  the  argument." and  congratula- 
tions poured  In  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  Gcrmanv. 
The  cltv  of  Augsburg  in  particular  sent  a  remarkable 
address' signed  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike,  ex- 
pressing satisfaction  and  pride  at  the  independent  atti- 
tude of  the  Emperor,  declaring  the  papaf  complaints  of 
persecution  to  be  a  wanton  perversion  of  the  truth, 
and  urging  his  Majesty  to  continue  to  enforce  the  law*. 
As  the  Emperor's  letter  came  opportunely  just  before 
the  elections  to  the  Prussian  and  Imperial  diets,  it  had 
the  effect  of  gaining  many  votes  in  favor  of  the  policy 
of  William  and  his  premier.  Jn  the  session  now  in- 
augurated another  important  bill  was  passed,  sanction- 
ing civil  marriage  and  civil  registration  of  births  and 
deaths  throughout  the  Prussian  dominions.  The  func- 
tions of  the  registrar  were  made  obligatory,  while 
those  of  the  clergy  were  left  optional.  On  the  7U1  of 
December.  William,  as  King  of  Prussia,  issued  a  decree 
requiring  all  Catholic  bishops,  previous  to  receiving 
recognition  from  the  state,  10  take  an  oath  to  observe 
the  laws  of  the  Prussian  kingdom,  ar.d  not  to  allow  the 
clergy  subject  to  them  to  teach  resistance.  They  had 
hitherto  sworn  only  to  obey  the  laws,  but  reserved  to 
themselves  all  rights  with  regard  to  their  spiritual  ob- 
ligations. Pius  IX  grew  more  and  more  morose  over 
the  state  of  things  in  Germany,  and  in  an  encyclical 
described  the  Old  Catholics  as  "wretched  sons  of  per- 
dition," and  excommunicated  their  newly  appointed 
leader,  Bishop  Rheinkens. 

The  year  1874  was  marked  by  continual  friction  be- 
tween Bismarck  and  the  Catholic  party.  Although 
both  the  (Jltramontancs  and  Social  Democrats  opposed 
his  repressive  ecclesiastical  policy,  it  was  supported  as 
a  necessity  by  nearly  all  the  influential  and  liberal 
classes  of  Germany.  Bismarck  had  said.  "We  will  not 
go  to  Canossa."  "fie  now  considered  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  Falck  laws  by  three  additional  bills. 
The  first  simply  explained  certain  terms  which  had 
been  obscurely  worded  in  the  first  laws,  and  had  re- 
ceived conflicting  interpretations  in  the  law  courts. 
The  second  and  third  provided  for  the  administration 
of  dioceses  which  might  be  deprived  of  their  bishops. 
Be  lore  many  weeks  had  elapsed,  four  out  of  the  twelve 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  the  Prussian  kingdom 
came  to  a  rupture  with  the  government.  Three  of 
these,  Archbishop  Ledochowskl,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  and  the  bishop  of  Treves,  were  arrested  and 
imprisoned  for  refusing  to  pay  the  fines  imposed  upon 
them  for  their  persistent  violation  of  the  Falck  laws. 
A  bill  was  passed  during  the  spring  session  of  the 
Reichstag  to  prevent  the  re-assertion  of  their  claims  by 
offenders  whose  terms  of  imprisonment  should  expire. 
Such  persons  could  be  ordered  by  the  administrative 
authorities  of  their  several  states  to  leave,  or  take  up 
their  residence  in  districts  assigned  to  them.  Should 
•in  offender  still  decline  to  conform  to  the  law,  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  state  was  authorized  to  strip  him  of  his 
citizenship,  and  to  expel  him  from  the  territory  of  the 
German  empire.  The  Imperial  Diet  passed  this  meas- 
ure by  the  enormous  majoritv  of  257  to  95.  The  sup- 
plementary Falck  laws  were  likewise  confirmed,  and  it 
was  decreed  that  under  certain  conditions  Roman 
Catholic  congre^aiions  should  be  permitted  to  choose 
their  own  priests,  and  have  a  hand  in  the  management  of 
church  property.  Prince  Bismarck  went  to  drink  the 


waters  at  Kissengen  In  July,  and  while  there  a  journey- 
man cooper  named  Kullmann.  Imbued  with  hatred  of 
the  ecclesiastical  laws,  fired  a  pistol  at  him.  The 
Prince  escaped  unhurt,  and  his  would-be  assassin  waa 
arrested,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal 
servitude.  In  1877  a  colossal  statue  of  Bi*«marck  was 
unveiled  at  Kissengen  near  the  spot  where  this  attempt 
upon  his  life  was  made.  Throughout  the  year  1874, 
Bismarck's  anti- Romish  policv  wa»  pursued  with  vigor. 
Numerous  arrests  of  recalcitrant  priest*  were  made,  and 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Vatican  were  entirely 
broken  off.  This  led  to  another  vehement  debate,  in 
which  Dr.  Windthor*t  attacked  the  foreign  policv  of 
Bismarck.  In  the  course  of  hi*  reply  the  chancelloi 
said.  "I  know  from  the  verv  best  sources  that  Napoleon- 
was  dragged  into  the  war  very  much  against  his  will 
by  the  Jesuitical  influence*  rampant  at  hi*  court;  that 
at  the  eleventh  hour  he  determined  to  maintain  peace; 
that  he  stuck  to  this  determination  for  halTan  hour; 
and  that  he  was  ultimately  overpowered  by  persons 
representing  Rome."  This"  speech  made  a  deeper  and 
more  lasting  impression  than  any  yet  delivered  by  Bis- 
marck since  the  commencement  *of  the  conflict  with 
the  church.  One  of  the  firU  acts  of  the  German  Diet 
in  187 5  was  to  pass  a  comprehensive  measure  extend- 
ing the  civil  registration  of  birth*,  deaths. and  mar- 
riages over  the  whole  empire,  abolishing  clerical  juris- 
diction in  suits  for  divorce,  and  allowing  Catholic 
priests,  monks  and  nuns  to  marry.  The  Pope  Issued 
an  encyclical  declaring  the  Falck  laws  to  be  invalid  and 
contrary  to  the  divine  institution  of  the  church.  Bis- 
marck replied  by  giving  the  L'ltramontancs  another 
stringent  Falck  measure.  In  March  a  bill  was  passed 
by  the  Prussian  Diet  withdrawing  the  state  grants 
from  Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Another  bill  was 
passed  excluding  al!  religious  orders  and  societies  of  the 
Catholic  church  from  Prussian  territory.  The  elec- 
tion* to  the  German  Reichstag  of  1877  were  less  favor- 
able than  formerly  to  the  government.  The  Ultramon- 
tancs  lost  considerably,  but  there  was  a  great  Con- 
servative reaction  as  welt  as  a  notable  increase  in  the 
socialist  vote.  Bismarck  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
with  the  complete  triumph  of  his  ecclesiastical  policy 
the  tide  of  feeling  against  the  Catholics  had  about 
reached  It*  culminating  point,  and  began  quietly  to 
shape  his  course  towards  reconciliation  with  the  Vati- 
can; but  it  was  not  until  after  the  aoce*sion  of  Pope 
Leo  XIII  In  1878  that  a  tuodns  Vivendi  between  the 
Romish  church  and  the  German  government  was  finally 
established. 

Next  to  the  Ullramontanes,  the  most  formidable  op- 
ponents of  the  imperial  government  were  the  socialists, 
who  had  been  secretly  organizing  and  growing  in  num- 
ber! since  tS6i.  when  Ferdinand  La  Salle  began  his) 
agitation  bv  addressing  audiences  of  working  men  In 
Berlin  and  "Leipsic.  La  Salle  was  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune and  a  philanthropist,  and  hix  views  were  moderate 
from  the  socialistic  standpoint.  He  thought  the 
method  by  which  working  men  might  rise  above  the'r 
condition*  was  by  forming  protective  associations  with 
the  aid  of  the  state.  Those  who  championed  the  cause 
after  his  death  were  extremists  who  aimed  at  nothing 
short  of  communism,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  advocate 
revolution  if  necessary  to  bring  about  their  Utopia. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  with  France,  this  party  be- 
gan to  figure  more  and  more  largely  at  the  annual  elec- 
tions, until  in  1877  it  was  estimated  that  they  could  con- 
trol one-tenth  at  least  of  the  voting  power  of  the  stalk. 
They  thought  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  show 
their  hand  openly  as  early  as  1871,  when  Herr  Bebel 
gave  utterance  to  their  views  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment. After  remarking  that  what  the  Communists  had 
done  in  Paris  was  but  an  outpost  skirmish,  whicn 
would  be  followed^up  some  day  by  a  great  European 
battle,  he  exclaimed,  "War  to  the  palaces,  peace  to  the 
cottages,  and  death  to  luxurious  idleness,  is  ard  ever 
wilt  be  the  watchword  of  the  proletariat  in  all  parts  of 
•he  world."  Sevens!  strikes  of  workmen,  notablv  to 
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Berlin,  occurred  in  the  fall,  and  before  the  year  closed 
a  meeting  of  working  men  was  convened  in  the  capital 
by  the  Social  Democratic  Union.  Its  objects  were  to 
protest  against  the  petty  remuneration  given  to  the 
iandwehr  and  reserves  as  compared  with  the  munifi- 
cent grants  made  to  the  generals  and  other  officers,  and 
to  adopt  some  plan  for  greater  industrial  co-operation 
among  the  Berlin  working  men.  As  a  counterbalancing 
movement,  when  the  manufacturers  assembled  for  their 
annual  meeting  at  Leipsic,  they  took  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  the  capitalists,  and  sought  to  contrive 
measures  for  overcoming  the  hostility  of  the  workmen. 
Notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  the  socialists,  the 
commercial  condition  of  the  empire  was  very  prosper- 
ous. The  war  had  not  appreciably  interfered  with 
business,  and  the  taxes  yielded  as  much  in  1870  and 
1871  as  in  the  preceding  years  of  peace.  The  com- 
merce of  the  country  was  sound  at  heart,  and  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace  with  France  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  the  German  Empire  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  money  being  so  plentiful  that  means  could 
scarcely  be  found  to  employ'ir.  Seven  years  of  tran- 
quillity and  prosperity  passed,  and  while  Btsmarck> 
hands  were  full  with  the  Catholic  troubles,  the  social- 
ists made  no  overt  demonstration  of  opposition  to  his 
government.  But  in  1S78  the  whole  civiltecd  world 
•  Tu-mpt«i  was  shocked  by  an  attempt,  as  cruel  as  It  was  foolish, 
to  take  the  life  of  the  aged  Emperor  while  he  was  driv- 
Kn|«'or  ing  in  the  avenue  called  Unter  den  Linden  with  his 
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daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  A  mechanic 
named  Hcedel  came  behind  the  carriage  and  fired  twice 
at  William,  missing  both  times.  "Is  it  possible  these 
shots  are  intended  for  me?"  was  the  comment  of  the 
astonished  Emperor.  Hcedel  was  tried  and  executed. 
All  Europe  joined  in  expressing  detestation  of  the 
crime,  and  among  the  most  gratifying  messages  of  con- 
gratulation received  by  William  was  one  from  Marshal 
MacMahon,  President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  con- 
sequence of  Hcedel's  attempt,  the  government  intro- 
would  >»  duced  in  the  Reichstag  an  anti-socialist  bill  of  a  very 
stringent  character.  It  was  earnestly  opposed  by  Bis- 
marck's own  friends,  the  National  Liberals,  Herr  von 
Bennigscn  and  Dr.  Lasker  making  speeches  against  it. 
The  government  was  badly  defeated,  chiefly  by  liberal 
votes,  and  withdrew  the  bill.  But  on  the  2nd  of  June 
a  far  more  serious  attack  than  Hccdcl's  was  made  upon 
the  Emperor.  As  he  was  passing  through  Unter  der 
Linden  on  foot,  two  shots  were  fired  at  him  from  the 
second  floor  of  a  house  by  Dr.  Nobiling,  who  was  Im- 
mediately arrested.  He  fired  repeatedly  upon  those 
who  forced  their  way  into  his  apartment,  and  then 
turned  his  pistol  on  himself,  inflicting  wounds  upon 
his  head  before  he  was  overpowered,  01  which  he  soon 
died. 

The  Emperor  was  taken  In  a  carriage  to  the  palace, 
where  thirty  small  shot  vfsre  extracted  from  his  arms, 
neck,  and  shoulders,- when  the  operation  had  to  be  sus- 
pended because  of  the  inflammation  of  the  wounds  "It 
Is  well  thou  wast  not  with  me  this  time,"  said  William 
to  his  beloved  daughter.  -  He  was  incapacitated  for 
public  business  for  six  months,  during  which  time  the 
Crown-  Prince  Frederick  ucicd  'as  regent.  For  some 
time  a  fatal  issue  w.as  dreaded.  These  crimes  made  a 
deep  Impression  upon  Prince  Bismarck.  TlTe  Ameri- 
can gcr.cnl  Gran:,  who  was  then  making  a  tour  of 
Europe,  was  in  Berlin  at  the  ti  ne  of  Noblllng's  attemot, 
and  had  a  conversation  with  lite  Prince  on  that  subject. 
The  American  general  having  expressed  the  horror 
with  which  he  ana  all  his  countrymen  regarded  the  act, 
Bismarck  gave  free  vent  to  his  feelings.  "We  see  an 
attack  made  on  the  life  of  an  old  man."  he  said,  "one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  world.  There  never  was  a  man 
with  a  more  modest,  generous,  humane  character  than 
the  Emperor.  He  is  quite  distinguished  from  those 
born  in  so  high  a  position,  or  at  least  from  most  of 
them.  You  know  that  people  of  his  rank,  born  in  the 
purple,  come  to  believe  .thems^lv^s  different  from  their 
ieUowcreature*.   They  attach  fcxOc  inipoiC-rwr  «o  the 


feelings  and  wishes  of  others.  Their  whole  education 
tends  to  suppress  human  sympathy.  The  Emperor, on 
the  contrary,  is  sympathetic  and  humane  in  everything. 
He  has  never  in  his  life  injured  anyone,  or  treated 
him  with  harshn^ts.  He  is  one  of  those  whose  kind 
nature  wins  the  heart*  of  alt.  He  is  always  occupied 
with  the  happiness  and-  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  his 
entourage.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  type  of 
gentleman  more  noble,  amiable  and  generous.  He  is 
adorned  with  all  the  lofty  qualities  of  a  Prince,  and  all 
the  virtues  of  a  man.  I  thought  that  the  Emperor 
could  pass  through  his  empire  alone  and  unattended 
without  the  slightest  danger,  and  yet  we  see  that  people 
have  attempted  to  murder  him.  Our  Emperor  is  in  all 
things  so  republican  that  even  the  most  bitter  republi- 
can would  admire  him  if  his  judgments  were  impartial." 
The  parliament  would  doubtless  now  have  reconsidered 
their  action,  and  passed  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of 
socialistic  meetings  and  publications,  but  Bismarck 
would  not  give  them  the  chance.  On  the  nth  of  June 
an  imperial  ordinance  pronounced  the  dissolution  of 
parliament  in  consequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  law. 
At  the  elections  which  followed,  the  socialists  returned 
fewer  members,  though  they  polled  a  larger  number  of 
votes,  only  o  Instead  of  1 2  being  elected.  The  conserv- 
atives largely  increased  their  strength,  while  the  liber, 
als  were  greatly  weakened.  The  Emperor's  speech, 
which  was  read  by  deputy  at  the  opening  of  the  Ger- 
man diet  on  the  9th  of  September,  dealt  chiefly  with 
the  attempts  made  upon  his  life  and  the  anti-soclallst 
bill  to  be  laid  before  the  house.  A  hope  was  confi- 
dently expressed  that  the  deputies  would  not  refuse  to 
grant  the  means  of  giving  the  peaceful  development  of 
the  empire  the  same  security  against  attacks  from 
within  as  it  had  enjoyed  against  those  from  without, 
and  that  the  spread  of  the  socialist  movement  would 
be  arrested.  When  the  bill  wan  introduced,  Count 
Stolberg,  as  spokesman  for  the  government,  admitted 
that  the  measure  was  one  of  great  severity,  but  insisted 
that  halfway  measures  would  only  do  harm.  The  Ul- 
tramontane party  opposed  the  bill,  and  recommended 
its  reference  to  a  select  committee.  Herr  Bebel  denied 
that  there  was  any  connection  between  the  Social  de- 
mocracy and  the  crimes  of  Hcedel  and  Nobiling. 
Prince  Bismarck  was  reproached  for  having  formerly 
courted  the  socialists  whom  he  now  sought  to  repress. 
In  his  vindication,  the  chancellor  admitted  that  he  had 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  La  Salle,  but  maintained 
that,  so  far  from  being  an  extreme  revolutionist,  that 
prominent  socialist  was  deeply  imbued  with  national 
and  even  with  monarchical  principles.  The  bill  was 
ultimately  referred  to  a  committee  of  31  members,  was 
reported  back,  and  finallv  passed  the  Reichstag  by  22 1 
votes  to  149.  By  this  bill  it  was  left  to  the  authorities 
to  decide  what  socialist  and  communist  doctrines  were, 
and  to  take  peremptory  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  socialist  writers  and  agitators.  It  came  into  force 
immediately,  and  four  clubs  in  Berlin  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  publications  were  at  once  suppressed  bv  the 
police.  It  was  as  oromptly  and  rigorously  enforced 
throughout  the  country,  and,  at  the  clone  of  the  year, 
171  associations  and  45  newspapers  had  been  sup- 
pressed, and  150  books  and  pamphlets  prohibited.  In 
the  following  year  457  injunctions  were  issued  under 
the  anti-socialist  law,  189  being  directed  against  clubs 
and  societies,  58  against  periodical  publications,  and 
a  10  against  books  and  pamphlets.  This  repressive  law 
was  not  the  only  result  of  the  attempts  to  accomplish 
socialistic  ends  by  murder.  The  government  under- 
took a  vast  legislative  labor,  embracing  the  whole 
social  and  economical  domain;  and  when  Bismarck's 
projects  were  rejected  bv  a  hostile  majority  the  Em- 
peror openly  Interposed  to  give  the  Prince-*  proposals 
the  weight  of  his  sanction.  At  the  opening  of  Ptnia- 
ment  on  the  nth  of  February,  1879,  William  said  tha: 
repressive  laws  were  not  sufficient  to  solve  the  socialistic 
problem,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  to 
CKe  Iba  evils  from  which  the  working  classes  wrr» 
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suffering.  Two  year*  later,  on  the  17th  of  November, 
1881,  he  put  forth  the  ume  idea  still  more  emphati- 
cally. He  again  recommended  the  Parliament  to 
adopt  lawi  for  the  working  classes,  saying  that  while 
the  reforms  which  he  desired  could  not  be  suddenly 
realized,  he  felt  himself  bound  before  Cod  and  man 
to  take  the  initiative  without  considering  the  probability 
of  immediate  success.  Dissatisfied  with  the  dilaton- 
ness  of  the  parliament  in  dealing  with  the  Workmen's 
Accident  Insurance  bill,  which  was  brought  forward 
by  the  government  and  provided  for  a  state  insurance, 
the  employers  being  called  upon  to  guarantee  the  pre- 
roiums,  wittiam  sent  them  a  special  message  on  the 
14th  of  May,  1883,  requesting  them  to  terminate  the 
debate  on  the  Budget  in  the  first  part  of  the  session,  so 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  to  an  examination 
of  the  economic  measures  which  were  before  them.  In 
the  session  of  1884,  *  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the 
repressive  law  against  the  socialists  was  introduced  and 
met  with  a  violent  and  tenacious  opposition,  and  on 
the  22nd  oi  March,  when  William  received  the  Parlia- 
mentary Deputation  which  came  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  birthday,  he  again  expressed  in  strong  terms  his 
surprise  at  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  this  question 
was  being  treated  by  them.  He  said  that  the  opposi- 
tion teemed  to  have  forgotten  the  circumstances  by 
which  the  law  was  called  forth.  He  had  to  shed  his 
blood  before  the  dangers  menacing  society  were  recog- 
nised. The  opposition  to  the  anti-socialist  law  was 
therefore  directed  against  his  own  person.  On  the 
other  hand  he  was  firmlv  attached  to  the  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes,  and  he  requested  the 
members  of  the  Deputation  to  use  all  their  influence 
for  their  adoption. 

The  Emperor's  allusion  to  the  shedding  of  his  ov.n 
blood  as  a  result  of  socialistic  agitation  was  justified  not 
alone  by  Dr.  Noblling's  attack  on  him.  In  September, 
1883,  the  national  monument,  at  Niederwald  near 
Rudesheim  on  the  Rhine — a  colossal  figure  represent- 
ing Germania  looking  out  across  the  frontier — was  un- 
veiled by  his  Majesty  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
the  war  of  187a  This  imposing  monument,  which 
strikes  the  eye  of  every  tourist  on  the  Rhine  to-day, 
was  dedicated  by  William  "in  memory  of  those  who 
fell;  in  gratitude  to  those  who  live;  in  emulation  of 
THmtr  i-e  those  to  come."  Little  did  he  or  any  of  the  brilliant 
1  staff  who  were  present  with  him  at  this  ceremony  1m- 

»  agin*  the  humble  plot  which  had  been  laid  at  that 

*  i"  moment  to  destroy  his  Majesty's  life.  While  address- 
ing the  assembled  throng,  William  was  literally  stand- 
ing upon  a  volcano,  but  happily  there  was  no  eruption. 
It  was  not  until  some  months  afterwards  that  the 
knowledge  of  a  third  diabolical  plot  to  assassinate 
William  was  brought  to  the  authorities.  A  stone 
bottle  containing  dynamite  was  found  in  a  drain  run- 
ning across  the  road  by  which  the  Emperor  was  to 
paw-  Three  men,  Reinsdorf,  Kuchler,  and  Rupsch, 
were  arrested  and  tried  for  the  conspiracy.  Rupsch 
confessed  while  in  prison  that  he  had  placed  the 
bottle  with  the  dynamite  in  the  drain  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Reinsdorf,  but  said  he  did  not  light  the 
match,  because  he  had  intended  from  the  first  to  frus- 
trate the  plot.  His  story  was  not  believed,  and  he  and 
bis  accomplices  were  sentenced  to  death.  The  Reich- 
stag at  once  passed  a  bill  on  Mar  15th,  1884,  providing 
that  the  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  explo- 
sives, and  their  importation  from  abroad,  should  only 
be  permitted  by  authority  of  the  police,  and  imposed 
the  punishment  of  penal  servitude  upon  anyone  who 
wilfully  endangered  life  or  property  bv  means  of  ex- 
plosives, or  incited  to  the  commission  6f  such  a  crime 
by  speeches  or  the  publication  of  pamphlets.  Another 
bill  provided  for  tho  extension  of  the  law  against 
socialism  until  September,  1SS6.  The  parliament 
made  more  difficulty  about  the  passage  of  the  latter 
bill,  and  the  Emperor  was  obliu'td  personally  to  remon- 
strate with  them  for  their  slowness.  Bismarck  spoke 
earnestly  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  «v«n  held  out  a 
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threat  of  dissolution;  the  measure  finally  passed  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  189  to  157. 

Meanwhile  the  parliamentary  policy  of  Bismarck 
had  been  silently  undergoing  a  considerable  change. 
By  the  help  of  the  Liberals  he  had  carried  on  the 
"  Ktilturkampf,"  and  now  that  its  objects  had  been  at- 
tained, he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  equally 
dangerous  problem  of  socialism,  in  dealing  with  which 
his  former  allies,  the  Liberals,  had  become  an  oppo- 
sition. Some  of  the  Falck  measures  had  been  dis- 
tasteful to  the 'Emperor,  and  all  of  them  especially  so 
to  the  Dowager  Queen  Elizabeth, 'for  whom  William 
had  a  profound  regard.  Influences  from  opposite  direc- 
tions were  thus  operating  upon  the  chancellor  to 
break  with  the  Liberal  party.  He,  therefore,  welcomed 
every  chance  of  renewing  old  tics  with  the  Conserva- 
tives. Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Augusta 
deplored  the  "Kulturkampf  "  as  a  national  calamity, 
which  could  not  too  speedily  be  brought  to  an  end 
The  pressure  they  put  upon  Bismarck  was  strength- 
ened by  overtures  which  Pope  Leo  XIII  made  to  the 
Emperor  immediately  after  his  accession  in  1878 
Very  soon  the  German  government  began  a  course  of 
legislation  which  gave  the  wits  of  the  press  and  diplo 
matic  circles  occasion  to  suggest  that  Bismarck  was 
going  to  Canossa  after  all.  On  the  7th  of  February,  KaesneU 
1878,  Plus  IX  died,  and  Leo  XIII  lost  no  time  In  writ-  '«">" 
Ing  to  William  expressing  his  regret  at  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  friendly  relations  which  had  formerly  ex- 
isted between  Germany  and  the  Holy  See.  To  this 
William  replied,  on  the  24th  of  March,  gladly  accept- 
ing the  Pope's  assurance  that  he  would  use  his  influence 
"  to  Induce  those  who  have  hitherto  proved  refractory 
to  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  flocks,  and 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  land  in  which  they  dwell." 
On  the  17th  of  April,  the  Pope  again  wrote  to  con- 
gratulate the  Emperor  on  nis  escape  from  HcedelV 
murderous  attempt  upon  his  life,  but  declined  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  clergy  in  the  sense  demanded  by 
the  emperor,  and  referred  to  some  of  the  Falck  laws 
as  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  church.  This- 
letter  arrived  in  Berlin  while  the  Crown  Prince 
Frederick  was  acting  as  regent,  and  his  reply,  while 
expressing  the  firm  determination  of  the  Prussian 
sovereign  to  remain  independent  of  the  control  of  the 
church,  professed  a  readiness  to  approach  the  ques- 
tions at  Issue  in  a  liberal  spirit.  'The  demand  ad* 
vanced  in  your  letter  of  the  17th  of  April,  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Prussia  should  be  modified  to 
meet  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church," 
wrote  Fredcriclc,  "is  one  which  no  Prussian  sovereign) 
will  be  able  to  admit,  because  the  independence  of  the 
monarchy,  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to  defend  as  an 
inheritance  received  from  my  fathers  and  an  obligation 
owed  to  my  country,  would  cease  to  be  absolute  if  the 
free  development  of  its  legislation  were  to  be  subor- 
dinated to  the  control  of*  another  power  without. 
Though  it  is,  therefore,  not  in  my  power,  and  perhaps 
not  in  that  of  your  Holiness  either,  to  remove  an  an- 
tagonism of  principles  which  has  for  a  thousand  years 
been  more  keenly  lelt  in  the  history  of  Germany  than 
in  that  of  any  other  country,  I  am  nevertheless  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  difficulties  which  both  parties  have 
inherited  in  this  conflict  in  the  peace-loving  and 
liberal  spirit  which  my  convictions  as  a  Christian  en- 
join." The  ice  being  thus  broken  by  Frederick's  tact, 
a  high  dignitary  of  the  church  suggested  that  Rome 
might  be  reached  without  passing  through  Canossa, 
and  Bismarck  was  eager  to  act  upon  the  hint  His  old 
allies,  the  Liberals,  were  going  too  fast  for  him,  and 
the  alarming  spread  of  socialism  and  rationalisms 
convinced  him  that  it  was  full  time  to  break  away 
from  them.  In  June,  1870,  he  accepted  the  resigna- 
tions of  Dr.  Falck  and  of  the  Ministers  of  Finance 
and  Agriculture,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  openly*  an- 
nounced his  separation  from  the  National  Liberal 
party.  In  the  session  of  18S2,  Dr.  Windthorst  carried 
a  Hill  through  the  Prussian  Parliament  for  «iie  repeal 
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of  the  law  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
functions  without  authority  from  the  government,  and 
another  measure  was  also  passed  restoring  to  their  sees 
several  of  the  deposed  bishops,  who  had  for  some  years 
been  living  In  Rome.  A  plenipotentiary  was  appointed 
to  the  Vatican,  and  at  last  the  Emperor  was  able  to 
announce  to  the  Prussian  Chambers  that  the  "  Kul- 
turkampf  "was  ended,  and  that  Prussia  was  once  more 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  Pope.  One  by  one  the 
offensive  features  of  the  u  laws  of  May  "  were  relaxed. 
The  grants  from  the  state  to  Catholic  bishoprics  and 
parishes,  which  had  now  been  provided  with  pastors 
acceptable  both  to  the  Pope  and  the  government,  were 
restored.  The  Prussian  government,  however,  held 
out  firmly  against  allowing  Ledochowski  to  return  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Posen,  and  refused  to  permit  a 
Polish  priest  to  be  his  successor.  The  Pope  settled 
the  difficulty  by  making  Ledochowski  a  cardinal  and 
a  German  priest  of  East  Prussia  to  the 
*  Posen.  The  Crown  Prince  Frederick 
a  mission  to  strengthen  still  further  the 
between  Berlin  and  the  Vatican.  In 
December,  1883,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  King  of  Spain 
at  Madrid,  and  returned  home  by  way  of  Italy.  Vic- 
tor  Emmanuel  had  paid  his  respect*  to  Emperor 
'William  at  Berlin  in  1873.  and  William  had  in  return 
visited  him  in  1875  at  Milan,  then  the  Italian  capital. 
The  relations  between  Germany  and  the  Vatican  at 
that  time  prevented  William  from  going  to  Rome,  but 
in  the  spring  of  1884  the  Crown  Prince,  on  his  way 
home  from  Spain,  paid  a  visit  as  his  father's  repre- 
sentative to  both  the  King  of  Italy,  now  installed  in 
the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  and  to  the  Pope.  Fred- 
erick s  tact  enabled  him  to  perform  both  errands  with- 
out offending  the  susceptibilities  of  either  King  or 
Pope.  The  Pope  received  the  Prince  with  cordiality 
and  with  royal  honors,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he 
might  live  to  see  all  differences  between  the  church 
and  the  German  government  terminated  by  a  lasting 
peace.  Bismarck  still  further  gratified  his  Holiness  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1885  by  asking  for  his  mediation 
between  Germany  and  Spain  in  regard  to  the  protec- 
torate of  the  Caroline  islands.  Spain  had  claimed  the 
suzerainty  of  ihese  islands  since  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  had  never  taken  actual  possession  of  the 
territory.  In  pursuance  of  Bismarck's  new  colonial 
policy,  of  which  we  have  yet  to  speak,  Germany  had 
repudiated  the  Spanish  claim  and  hoisted  her  own  flag 
upon  one  of  the  islands.  Spain  protested,  and  Bis- 
marck asked  for  the  Pope's  mediation.  By  this  stroke 
of  policy  he  not  only  gratified  the  Pope,  out  silenced 
for  the  time  his  clerical  opponents,  the  "  partv  of  the 
Centre."  at  home.  Spain  could  not  do  other  Wise  than 
consent,  and  in  a  month  the  decision  of  Leo  XIII  was 
given,  upholding  the  claim  of  Spain  to  the  sovereign'  v 
of  the  islands,  but  granting  to  Germany  the  right  of 
forming  agricultural  colonies  there,  and  establishing 
coaling  and  naval  stations.  Further  concessions  were 
made  to  the  Vatican  by  the  Prussian  parliament  in  the 
same  year,  amounting  almost  to  a  total  abandonment 
of  the  famous  "  laws  of  May."  A  bill  was  passed  re- 
stricting government  control  over  the  Catholic  semi- 
naries, abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  and  giving 
back  to  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  supreme  jurisdiction 
over  the  clergy.  The  truce  thus  concluded  has  re- 
unbroken  through  the  reigns  of  William's  sue- 
to  the  present  time. 
The  modern  empire  has  had  two  other  disturbing 
elements  to  deal  with,  one  dynastic  and  the  other  na- 
tional and  it  has  dealt  with  them  successfully.  Several 
of  the  princes  who  had  been  deposed  in  1866  made  their 
peace  with  William  after  the  war  of  1870.  The  Elector 
of  Htsse  Casscl  having  died  in  exile  in  1S75,  his  son 
made  a  compromise  with  the  Emperor,  by  which  he 
and  his  family  renounced  all  their  claims  to  the  Elect- 
orate. The  Duke  of  Nassau  had  long  resigned  himself 
to  '.he  loss  of  his  crown,  and  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter in  1885  with  the  eldest  son  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 


Baden  and  grandson  of  Emperor  William  I,  confirmed 
his  reconciliation  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  Another  mar- 
riage  removed  the  last  trace  of  the  ill  feeling  caused  by 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  when  Prince  William, 
the  eldst  son  of  the  Crown  Prince  Frjderick,  married 
Victoria,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Augmtenburg,  in 
1880.  The  emperor  made  his  consent  to  this  match 
conditional  upon  the  acknowledgment  of  the  status 
quo  by  Duke  Frederick;  and  the  Duke  issued  a  declara- 
tion stating  that  the  duchies  of  Schlcswigand  Holstein 
having  been  liberated  from  Denmark  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  Germany,  he  relinquished  his  personal 
interest  to  that  of  German  unity.  He  died  at  Wies- 
baden in  January,  1880.  at  the  very  moment  when  this 
declaration  was  placed  in  the  Emperor's  hands.  Fred- 
erick's son  and  heir,  Duke  Ernst  Gunther,  as  well  as 
Prince  Christian,  brother  of  the  deceased  duke  and 
son-in-law  of  Queen  Victoria,  confirmed  that  declara- 
tion and  received  pecuniary  indemnities  for  so  doing. 
The  King  of  Hanover  still  remained  unreconciled,  and 
had  partisans  in  both  the  Prussian  Chamber  and  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  calling  themselves  the  Guelph  fac- 
tion, who  always  voted  with  the  opposition.  George  V 
of  Hanover  died  on  the  tath  of  June,  1878,  but  his  son 
and  heir  followed  the  same  course  as  his  father.  He  took 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  In  December.  1878, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  Denmark.  When 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  died  in  1885,  he  was  the  next 
heir,  but  the  Federal  Council  of  the  empire  declared 
him  incapable  of  succeding  to  the  vacant  duchy,  and 
appointed  Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  a  nephew  of  the 
emperor,  as  regent.  "The  future  will  show,"  says  a 
French  writer,  M.  Simon,  "whether  this  regency  is  the 
prelude  10  the  creation  of  a  state  for  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Hohenaollern,  or  to  incorporation  with 
the  Prussian  monarchy;  in  any  case  it  adds  another 
success  to  the  man*  successes  of  the  Emperor  Will* 


provinces  should  be  governed  by  Imperial  dec: 
Berlin  until  the  first  of  January,  1873.  When  t 
ties  from  Alsace-Lorraine  took  their  seats  in 


The  government  ot  tne  conquered  provinces  of  Al« 
sace  and  Lorraine  was  a  serious  problem  for  the  cabinet 
of  Berlin.  These  provinces  could  not  be  placed  under 
the  rule  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  promoter  of  William's 
imperial  dignity,  passing  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden, 
William's  son-in-law;  and  William  himself  was  aware 
that  there  were  insuperable  obstacles  to  their  annexa- 
tion to  his  own  hereditary  dominions.  The  Inhabitants 
of  Alsace,  who  had  been  in  sympathy  with  France  In 
the  Waterloo  era.  were  so  still,  and  Bismarck  con- 
cluded that  the  best  way  to  humor  their  susceptibilities 
was  to  make  of  the  conquered  province*  a  "Reichs- 
land,"  an  autonomous  state,  governed  by  a  Heutcnant 
of  the  emperor.  But  as  a  first  experiment  he  decided 
upon  a  dictatorial  regime,  and  obr-.ined  the  passage  of 
a  law  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1871,  providing  that  li- 
the Depu- 
the  Im- 
perial Parliament,  they  sided  with  the  other  discon- 
tented groups  who  voted  with  the  Opposition.  In  1874 
the  constitution  of  the  empire  was  ir'roduced  into  Al- 
sace-Lorraine, and  Strasburg  became  the  seat  of  a 
deputy  of  the  Emperor,  surrounded  by  ministers  and  a 
parliament,'  who  ruled  the  country  independent!  t  ol 
the  German  administration.  The  spirit  of  lh-.  people 
has  shown  little  change,  but  this  may  be  owing  to  the 
strict  rule  of  General  Manteuftcl.  the  ..rst  governor, 
whose  antecedents  as  Minister  of  Fredc.-i.-k  William 
IV  and  as  Governor  of  Schlrswlg  after  »hc  Dan.si.  war 
made  him  singularly  unfit  for  the  dut'jsof  a  pacificator. 
The  Emperor  visited  Alsace  several  times  to  preside 
over  local  solemnities  or  to  direct  military  i.ianoiuvres, 
and  always  met  with  the  respect  due  to  his  great  age 
and  personal  character,  but  while  welcomed  by  the 
upper  classes,  the  multitude  stood  aloof,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  death  of  Manteuffcl.  and  the  appointment 
of  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  his  successor  in  iSSc  thnt  the 
reserve  of  the  people  toward  the  Imperial  house  began 
to  abate. 
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The  Pole*  IrT  the  provinces  of  Poscn  and  eastern 
'Prussia  have  always  been  a  thorn  In  the  side  of  the 
Prussian  government.  In  1S71  the  inhabitants  of  these 
province*  protested  against  being  unallowed  up  in  the 
German  Empire,  and  demanded  autonomy,  but  they 
were  sternly  silenced  by  Bismarck.  Their'  race  antip"- 
athy  to  the 'German*  was  aggravated  by  the  antagonism 
between  the  State  and  the  Catholic  church.  The  Pol- 
ish priests  united  their  efforts  with  the  political  agita- 
tion of  the  upper  claw*,  and  it  became  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  a  Polish  Deputy  in  the  Parliament  of 
Berlin  had  been  elected  10  defend  the  cause  of  Poland 
or  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  i&>;.  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disaffection  of  this  Slavic  people,  brought 
about  by  the  priest*  under  I  he  influence  of  Ledochow- 
ski,  the  Prussian  Parliament  passed  a  law  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  all  Pole*  who  were  not  Prussian  subject*. 
Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  Austria  and  many  in  the 
United  Stales.  Another  bill  was  approved  granting 
One  hundred  million  mark*  for  the  purchase  by  the 
State  of  mortgaged  Polish  districts,  and  for  transferring 
to  the  Stale  the  supervision  in  such  district*  of  popular 
education.  The  result  of  this  legislation  is  yet  to  be 
teen. 

The  military  organisation  of  the  empire  was  alwnyt 
a  question  of  the  lirst  importance  to  William  and  his 
advisers.  The  constitution  of  the  Northern  Con- 
federation had  fixed  the  effective  force  and  the  military 
expense*  for  a  period  ending  in  1871,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  the  Confederation  itself  had  been  absorbed 
by  the  new  empire.  It  therefore  became  necessary 
In  the  firsl  session  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass 
a  new  army  bill.  William  would  not  be  satisfied  with 
anything  tl«  than  the  application  to  all  Germany  of 
the  system  prevalent  in  the  North.  He  would  "not 
have  "an  army  depending  for  support  on  the  votes  of 
parliamentary  majorities.  As  lie  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed himself,  u  I  desire  a  roval,  not  a  parliamentary 
army."  But  as  things  were  yet  in  a  state  of  transition, 
the  government  contented  itself  with  fixing  the  mili- 
tary budget  for  three  years.  In  1874  the  question  had 
again  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  diet.  The  government 
demanded  an  effective  force  of  401.600  men,  to  be 
maintained  as  long  as  the  law  did  not  decree  otherwise. 
But  a  law  of  the  empire  which  could  only  be  modified 
by  the  united  consent  of  the  Emperor,  the  Federal 
Council  and  the  Parliament,  was  recognized  by  all  as 
an  infringement  of  the  Parliament's  control  over  the 
Budget.  The  Opposition  were  vainly  appealed  td  by 
the  leaders  of  the  army,  who  pointed  out  that  foreign 
powers  were  jealous  and  hostile,  and  that  France  in 
particular  was  only  awaiting  her  opportunity  for  re- 
venge. "  II  you  wish  for  peace,  be  prepared  for  war/' 
said  Count  Von  Moltke.  Finally  it  was  agreed,  by 
way  of  compromise,  that  the  effective  force  of  the  army- 
should  remain  invariable  for  a  period  of  seven  vears. 
The  septennial  military  grant  was  voted  on  the  14th  of 
April.  Some  months  later  the  organization  of  the 
army  was  completed  by  the  creation  of  the  "  land- 
sturm,"  comprising  the  men  who  had  left  the  ranks  and 
the  reserve,  who  were  required  to  undertake  the  de- 
fence of  fortresses  and  of  German  territory.  Through 
these  various  organizations  the  German  army  num- 
oercd  on  the  1st  of  January,  tSyS,  in  time  of  war, 
1,283.791  men,  to  whom  were  added  900,000  of  the 
"  landslurm,"  making  a  total  of  over  iwo  million  sol- 
diers. But  even  this  number  did  not  appear  sufficient 
to  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers.  The  Septennial  I 
period  ending  on  the  31st  of  December.  iSSt.-lhe  I 
government  proposed  in  the  session  of  1SS0  its  pro* 
longalion  until  the  31st  of  March.  i&SS,  and  also  de- 
manded an  increase  of  the  effective  force  in  time  of 
peace  to  427,270  men.  and  the  calling  out  of  the  first 
cla»s  of  reserve  for  the  periodical  manoeuvres.  After 
violent  debates,  the  new  law  was  passed  on  the  15th  of 
April,  1SS0.  The  result  was  litghlv  gratifying  to 
William.  A  few  months  afterward,,  his  grandson,  the 
present  Emperor  William  II,  who  had  just  bsffn  mar- 


ried to  the  vouug  Princes*  of  Augustenburg,  receiveo 
his  Colonelcy  in  the  tst  Foot  (iuards,  and  the  Enas 
peror,  in  presenting  him  his  commission,  took  occasion 
to  review  the  military  history  of  the  empire. 

With  the  concentration  of  "formidable  military  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  F.mperor.  was  combined  a  policy 
of  resistance  to  parliamentary  demands  which  were 
thought  to  encroach  upon  tlie  imperial  prerogative. 
William  made  a  point  of  showing  that  he  was  the  only 
initiator  and  promoter  of  all  the  act*  of  <he  govern- 
ment, and  he  boldly  assumed  the  full  responsibility  of 
these  measures,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  rorrespondence 
with  Pope  Pius  IX.  In  this  respert  his  ideas  had  not 
been  modified  »ince  his  coronation  as  Ring  of  Prussia 
In  t86t.  On  the  contrary,  his  years  and  his  brilliant 
triumphs  only  fortified  his  concept  ion  of  Koyal  author- 
ity. In  his  opening  speech  at  the  autumn  session  o( Imparts) 
the  Prussian  Parliament  in  lS71.be  drew  a  broad  llneaad  Prns 
of  demarcation  between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ger-stan  Junk- 
man Reichstag  and  that  of  the  Prussian  Parliament  :<i<erltw 
while  the  maintenance  of  the  national  power  andd«f»*i 
security  belonged  to  the  Empire,  il  was  for  the  Prus 
sian  representatives  to  devote  themselves  to  the  healthy 
development  of  internal  institutions.  Some  years 
afterward*,  when  Ihe  Reichstag  protested  against  the 
expulsion  of  the  Poles,  bo  applied  the  same  doctrine 
to  them, and  told  them  plainly  tliev  had  nothing  to  do 
with  measures  which  solely  concerned  the  internal 
policv  of  Prussia.  While  keeping  both  Parliament  F<M>4*h«4 
and  Reichstag  in  their  proper  place,  he  in  1872  ad-  ^bolishd 
ministered  a  check  to  the  power  of  the  nobles.  A  bill 
to  remodel  the  administration  of  the  six  provinces  o» 
East  Prussia  was  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Chamber, 
which  proposed  to  abolish  the  last  remnant  of  feudal 
government  in  the  Prussian  Kingdom.  Heretofore  the 
magistrates  and  county  assemblies  of  these  province* 
had  been  exclusively  composed  of  landed  proprietors. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  admit  a  large  number  of 
townspeople  and  villagers  to  the  county  assemblies, 
and  to  bestow  upon  the  villages  the  right  of  choosing 
their  municipal  officers.  The  bill  passed  the  Lower 
House,  but  was  thrown  out  by  th*»  I  pper,  although  the 
Emperor  had  Intimated  to  Count  Bruhl,  the  President 
of  the  Upper  Chamber,  that  he  desired  and  expected 
It  to  pass.  The  feudal  lords,  whose  arbitrary  rights 
were  struck  at  by  the  bill,  of  course  declined  to  vote 
for  the  extit.ction  of  their  own  power  and  influence-  A 
constitutional  crisis  was  the  result.  To  carry  the 
measure.  William  was  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  create 
twenty-five  new  peers,  and  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
a  Conservative  member  of  the  Lower  House  had  the 
effect  of  turning  many  votes,  so  that  ultimately  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The  just  and  humane  solicitude  shown  by  the  Em- 
peror and  his  first  minister  for  the  material  welfare  of 
the  masses  was  injuriously  misinterpreted  by  a  new 
band  of  agitators,  comprising  member*  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  ministers  of  the  Protestant  church,  who  Perserv- 
a bused,  in  language  as  violent  as  the  socialists  had  ever  jjj>n.,f 
used,  the  "  rapacious  middle  class."  whose  leaders  they  •J«w>- 
assertcd  to  be  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  Thus  began 
the  " Ji.dcnheUe."*  or  persecution  of  the  German  Jews, 
in  iSJ>o.  Ilerr  Stocker,  the  Emperor's  court  chaplain, 
was  the  Icadei  of  this  disgraceful  movement.  He 
made  himself  temporarily  notorious  by  his  extreme 
activity  in  lorming  an  anti-Semitic  political  party,  in 
organizing  meetings  and  inducing  people  to  sign  peti» 
tions.  The  Jews  were  referred  :o  in  these  documents 
as  a  dangerous  class,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that^  while 
the  census  of  i S7 ■  showed  a  Jewish  population  in 
France.  Italy  and  Great  Britain  amounting  altogether 
to  only  40,000,  there  were  in  Germany  512.000.  Riots 
broke  out  In  Berlin,  sometimes  caused  by  the  Jews 
themselves,  but  in  most  cases  by  their  nominally 
Christian  antagonists.  The  Emperor  did  not  bestow 
serious  attention  on  an  agitation  which,  however  much 
it  mav  have  alarmed  the  Jews  and  excited  the  multi- 
tudc.'hc  considered  merely  ephemeral,  and  which  Oit 
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Crown  Prince  had  blamed  In  publtc  Jn  the  severest 
terms.  When  the  Prussian.  Chambers  assembled  in 
October,  iSSc  a  netltion  was  laid  before  :'.-.cn\  aWmg 
that  the  Jews  should  he  placed  under  police  super- 
vision, and  that  restraints  should  be  placed  by  the 
government  on  JewUh  immigration.  No  action  was 
taken,  but  tho  government  iinnounced  it*  determina- 
tion not  to  permit  the  civil  rights  of  citizens  of  any  re- 
ligious denomination  to  be  interfered  with.  The  con- 
•tituents  of  Herr  Stocker  showed  their  appreciation  of 
his  zeal  by  retiring  him  in  the  following  year. 

The  victories  of  1870  made  William  the  arbiter  of 
continental  Europe.  The  excesses  of  the  Commune  in 
Paris  drew  the  three  empc-ors  into  a  closer  intimacy. 
In  1871  the  Emperors  of  Dei-many  and  Austria  had 
several  Interviews  or  Austrian  territory,  at  Ischl,  Sal* 
burg,  and  Gastein.  at  which  a  plan  of  general  policy 
was  agreed  upon.  The  principle  of  non-interven- 
tion was  applied  to  Italv  on  the  Roman  question,  and 
to  France  in  her  internal  affairs;  Germany  was  to  as- 
sist Austria  should  sht  bt  attacked  by  Russia,  and 
united  opposition  was  to  be  made  to  the  excesses  of 
social  democracy.  A  sponge  was  passed  over  the 
events  of  1866.  Next  year  there  wao  a  grand  confer- 
ence of  the  Emperors  o*f  Russia.  Austria  and  Germany 
at  Berlin,  and  while  they  were  discussing  affairs  from 
their  point  01  view,  the  three  Chancellors,  Bismarck, 
Gortschakoff,  and  Andrassy,  were  also  holding  consul- 
tations. The  hopes  of  France  for  an  alliance  against 
Germany  were  shattered,  and  the  Pope  had  to  give  up 
the  prospect  of  an  ally  in  the  Austrian  emperor,  "the 
born  defender  of  the  church."  The  cabinet  of  Berlin 
obtained  the  recognition  by  Russia  and  Austria  of  the 
conquests  of  1870,  and  the  closer  union  of  these  two 
powers  under  the  auspices  of  Emperor  William.  From 
that  date  the  three  emperors  confirmed  their  amity  by 
visits  to  the  respective  territories  of  each.  In  1877, 
when  Russia  declared  war  against  Turkey  Germany 
Homo-  remained  neutral  in  spite  of  (he  remonstrances  of 
Turkish  England.  But  when  Russia  had  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
wsr.  Constantinople,  and  imposed  upon  Turkey  the  treaty 
of  San  Stefano,  which  deprived"  the  Sultan  of  nearly 
all  his  European  possessions,  England  and  Austria 
joined  in  armed  protest;  Austria  mobilized  her  troops, 
•nd  England  sent  a  squadron  into  Turkish  waters. 
The  mediation  of  Germany  was  called  for  by  Russia, 
and  a  congress  met  ut  Berlin  during  the  regency  of  the 
Crown  Prince  Frederick.  William  would  probably 
have  intervened  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  the  Czar,  but 
England  and  Austria  found  powerful  supporters  in  the 
Crown  Prince  and  Bismarck.  Turkey  was  condemned 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  be  shorn  of  much  of  her  territory. 
Some  provinces  In  Europe  and  Asia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Russia;  Cyprus  to  England;  but  what  mr.ovcd  Pussia 
the  most  was  that  Austria  was  installed  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  western  portion  of  the  Balkan  peninsula, 
comprising  Bosnia  and  Herzegovinia.  Such  a  division 
of  the  spoils  so  d'sgusted  Prince  Gortschakoff  that  he 
exclaimed,  "Thic  ~ongress  is  the  blackest  part  of  my 
career."  A  coolness  grew  up  between  Russia  and 
Germany  in  consequence,  and  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1870,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between'  Germany  and 
Austria  ostenslUy  for  defensive  purposes,  but  plainly 
directed  against  Russia.  The  two  powers  agreed  to 
maintain  the  state  of  things  established  in  central 
Europe,  and  to  assist  each  other  to  repel  foreign  ag- 
gression. The  assassination  of  Alexander  II  in  March, 
1881,  brought  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg 
Into  more  friend!**  relation*,  ^jor'^chrtkoff  re^^—n— ti, 
and  tn  1883  a  league  of  peace,  or  triple  alliance,  was 
formed  by  the  three  great  empires,  which  has  not  since 
been  distui  oed.  With  England  'he  German  Empire 
has  always  been  on  good  terms,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  in  1873  William  decided  the  San  Juan  question 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  Great 
Britain;  and  the  same  can  be  said  of  Its  relations  with 
the  United  Statw.  the  disagreement  with  regard  to  tb> 
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importation  of  American  animal  products  r.avlr.g  been 
easily  adjusted  *>y  ciul  >'r 

In  t5>$4  Bismarck'  turned  his  attention  to  colonial 
settlements,  with  a  view  to  providing  new  markets  lor 
the  products  of  German  Industry,  and  owning  a  vent 
for  the  KupertlurniA  energy  which  wo*  too  often  spent  in 
mischievous  agitation.  Some  German  merchant*,  who 
had  settled  in  Africa  and  Australia,  solicited  in  1S76 
the  protection  of  the  German  tlag  for  their  tnierpri«e«J 
but  the  Parliament  of  Berlin  gave  no  encouragement  to 
this  new  idea,  mid  it  startled  William  himself.  Not  so 
with  Bismarck.  lie  encountered  British  diplomacy  in 
this  field,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  recognition'  for 
German  settlements  on  the  Congo.  Great  Britain  wel- 
comed Germany  as  a  neighbor  in  the  district  of  Cape 
Colony,  and  as  a  further  step  in  German  colonization, 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  Germany  and  the 
Transvaal  republic  Ihe  German  government  now 
took  Its  place  among  the  colonial  powers  in  West  Af- 
rica Shortly  afte;  ward*  a  dispute  arose  with  England 
about  the  Cameroon*  and  a  part  of  New  Guinea,  but 
on  both  questions  England  came  to  terms  with  Ger- 
many. The  future  of  Bismarck**  colonial  |  vol  icy  is  as 
yet  unrealized.  The  military  system  of  the  empire 
excludes  the  use  of  German  troops  in  distant  countries, 
and  though  the  Germans  are  ready,  without  any  gov- 
ernment incentive,  to  emigrate  to  America  to  Improve 
their  fortunes,  war  in  a  tropical  climate  has  no  charms 
for  tliein.  ' 

The  year  1SS8  was  a  sad  one  for  the  Imperial  house  ix-ath  m 
of  Germany.    William's  health  had  for  some  time  li'i/if"", 
been  breaktng,  and  the  end  of  his  Honored  life  wm  J 
known  to  be  near;  but  a  cancerous  malady  which  had 
attacked  the  Crown  Prince  caused  all  the  loyai  sub- 
jects of  tl.e  empire  still  greater  alarm.   It  was  a  ques- 
tion during  60mc  months  whether  the  aged  Kaiser 
or  his  son  would  be  the  find  to  die.   The  Crown 
Prince  had  been  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  cold,  but 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  able  to  attend  the  cer- 
emonies in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee  In 
and  after  that  was  over  he  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
Villa  Zirio,  at  San  Remo,  in  Italy.    I  lis  malady  pro- 
gressed so  rapidly  that  In  February,  1SS7,  the  doctors 
attending  him  decided  to  perform  the  operation  of 
tracheotomy,  and  he  then  had  to  breathe  through  a 
tube  inserted  his  throiit.   The  news  of  his  son's  condi- 
tion grentlv  depressed  the  Emperor,  and  hastened  hi* 
end.    On  the  9th  of  March.  18S8,  William  I  passed  to  Knttorfc* 
his  fathers.    His  son.  Frederick  III.  arrived  at  lierlin 
on  the  night  of  the  nth.  in  the  midst  of  a  snow  and 
sleet  storm,  which  told  seriously  on  his  enfeebled  con- 
stitution.   King  I  lumber!  of  Italv  accompanied  him  us  Illms*  jix 
far  as  Genoa.    Prince  Bismarck  and  the  other  mem-  •'«•«'* >  «• 
bersof  the  Imperial  government  met  him  at  Lclpsic,  „L  "c 
and  escorted  htm  to  the  capital.    Frederick  was  unable 
to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  father,  but  watched  'he 
procession  from  a  window  of  the  palace,  as  It  went 
past  toward  the  mausoleum  in  the  Garden  of  Chnrtot- 
tenburg.  where  Queen  Louiss  and  Frederick  William 
III  lie  side  hv  side. 

The  reign  of  Frederick  III  istesl  only  three  months. 
The  final  crisis  of  his  di*ea«  set  in  soon  after  hi*  re- 
moval to  the  old  chateau  at  Potsdam,  where  he  was 
born,  and  to  which  he  now  gave  the  name  of  "Fried- 
rirhskron."  Here,  surrounded  bv  his  family,  he  died 
on  th<?  t^lh  of  Jm.e.  Me  had  left  behind  him  a  re- 
script addressed  to  Prince  UismatrK.  setting  foith  his 
projects  of  government.  It  slated  that  the  constitu- 
tion:;! ri"h!«  uf  a!!  '.he  fc"l'.>T,|  eovernmcnls  l',:ti*t  bo 
recognised  as  much  as  those  of  the  Imperial  diet;  ur^ed 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  army  and  tl  c  growing 
navv  jnd  commandi'd  toleration  of  all  religious  sects. 
He  "expressed  his  desire  to  support  "every  movement 
toward  furthering  the  economic  prosperity  of  all 
classes  of  society,  reconciling  their  conflicting  interests, 
and  mitigating  if  possible  unavoidable  differences, 
without  encouraging  the  anticipation  that  every  social 
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evil  can  be  remedied  by  state  intervention."  "I  con- 
sider," he  said,  "as  Intimately  connected  A-ith  the  social 
question  the  control  or  the  education  or  youth 
while  the  higher  education  mu»t  be  extended.  We*  mutt 
oeware  of  the  danger  of  half  education,  awakening 
demands  which  the  nation's  economic  development  is 
unable  to  satisfy."  The  memory  of  Frederick  III  is 
regarded  not  only  In  Germany  but  throughout  the 
world  with  respect  and  admiration,  A  great  general, 
as  he  proved  himself  to  be  in  the  Austrian  and  French 
wars,  he  was  also  an  enlightened  statesman.  He  held 
his  ground  against  papal  aggression  in  1S78,  and  he 
opposed  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  iSSo.  After  the 
victory  of  Sedan,  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect  tf:c  mili- 
tary forces  of  the  south  German  states,  and  his  per- 
ianal popularity  among  them  did  much  to  inspire 
among  the  south  German  soldiers  a  loyalty  to  the 
changed  order  of  things.  To  him  and  to  his"  consort, 
the  Princess  Royal  of  E.-gland,  several  institutions  for 
the  encouragement  of  arto*e  theirorigin  In  Berlin;  and 
to  the  princess,  now  known  as  Empress  Frederick, 
civilization  is  indebted  for  such  institutions  ns  the  Vlc- 
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ia  lyceum,  the  school  for  the  training  of  nurse*,  and 
the  school  for  the  hli ' 


education  of  women.  During 
with  Austria  and  France,  the  Crown  Prin- 
had  personally  superintended  the  nursing  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospitals.  The  institution  for 
the  training  of  nurses,  which  is  still  performing  a  bene- 
ficent work,  was  organized  by  her  as  the  result  of  her 
experience  during  those  campaigns. 

The  eldest  son  of  Frederick  succeeded  him  under  the 
title  of  William  II.  His  accession  was  contemplated 
with  concern  and  apprehension  throughout  all  Europe, 
because  this  young  prince  had  shown  as  yet  no  indica- 
tion of  the  liberal  spirit  of  his  father,  but  on  the  other 
hand  had  given  proof  of  a  strong  leaning  toward  mili- 
tary rule.  Those  fears  have  been  greatly  allayed,  if 
not  entirely  overcome,  by  the  conduct  of  William  II, 
since  he  came  to  the  throne.  During  the  summer 
months  of  188S  he  visited  the  courts  of  Russia,  Sweden, 
Denmark  and  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  confirming  the 
friendly  relations  existing  between  them  and  Germany. 
During  the  year  1S89  he  still  further  strengthened  the 
military  and  naval  armament  of  Germany,  and  demon- 
strated his  business  and  executive  ability  by  settling 
dangerous  strikes  and  discontent  among  the  working 
men.  A  temporary  misunderstanding  between  himself 
and  the  Empress  Frederick  relative  to  the  disposal  of 
some  private  papers  of  the  late  Emperor  which  she 
claimed  as  her  own  property,  and  which  William 
thought  should  be  deposited  among  the  royal  archives 
of  Prussia,  gave  rise  to  some  newspaper  speculation  as 
to  a  possible  rupture  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
governments  of  England  and  Germany;  but  this  cloud 
also  passed  away,  and  in  August,  1S90.  William  made  * 
friendly  visit  to  his  grandmother,  the  Queen,  and  his 
royal  relatives  in  England.  In  March,  tSoo.  an  inter- 
national  labor  conference  was  held  at  Berlin  under 
William's  auspices,  presided  over  by  Baron  von  Ber- 
lepsch,  the  Prussian  minister  of  commerce. 

Under  William  I,  Bl-marck  had  been  the  absolute 
head  of  the  governme-  t,  and  notwithstanding  all  his 
notions  of  kingly  prerogative,  the  simple-hearted  old  sol- 
dier monarch  was  accustomed  to  lean  entirely  upon  the 
advice  Of  Bismarck.  The  young  Emperor  determined  to 


I  change  this  system  of  things,  and  l*»ueo  a  cabinet  ordea 
revoking  that  of  1S52  and  requiring  all  Ministers,  Bis4 
mnrck  included,  to  report  to  him  direct  instead  of  mak4 
ing  the  chancellor  tiieir  mouthpiece  as  theretofore. 
The  chancellor  felt  humbled  and  slighted  by  thiswfderi 
he  was  now  no  more  prime  minister,  but  a  mere  head 
of  a  department;  he  who  had  made  and  unmade  o'Ser 
ministers  was  now  reduced  to  a  level  with  them.  On 
the  iSth  of  March,  three  days  alter  the  assembling  of 
the  labor  conference.  Bismarck  tendered  his  resignation 
to  the  Emperor,  alleging  age  and  failing  health  as  his 
reason.  The  resignation  was  accepted,  and  General 
von  Caprivi  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Empire 
and  president  of  the  Prussian  ministry.  William 
publicly  thanked  Bismarck  for  his  long  services  to  the 
Imperial  hou*e,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  title  oi 
Duke  of  Lauenburg.  The  departure  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck for  his  country  home  at  Friedrichsruhe  was  tlve 
occasion  of  the  greatest  public  demonstration  in  Berlin 
since  the  return  of  the  victorious  troops  in  1S71.  The 
station  was  literally  heaped  with  flowers,  the  Empeior 
and  Empress  each  sending  a  beautiful  floral  tribute  to 
the  retiring  chancellor.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that 
the  police  were  unable  to  keep  order.  As  the  train 
passed  out  of  the  station  the  crowd  joined  in  singing 
"Die  Wacht  am  Rhein."  In  August,  1890,  in  virtue  of 
a  treaty  with  the  English  government,  William  took 
possession  of  the  island  of  Heligoland,  which  will  now 
become  an  important  station  for  the  German  navy. 
England  obtained  as  compensation  the  consent  of  Ger- 
many to  her  protectorate  of  Zanzibar,  which  was  also 
ratified  by  France.  The  Emperor  on  taking  possession 
of  Heligoland  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  prom- 
ised to  protect  the  Islanders  in  the  observance  of  their 
old  customs,  in  their  freedom  of  religious  worship  and 
the  education  of  their  vouth.  The  year  1890  closes 
with  every  prospect  that  Germany  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  of  which  she 
has  been,  ever  since  the  Berlin  Congress  of  1878,  the 
recognized  arbiter. 
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PAST  HX — LANGUAGE. 


In  its  ordinary  sens*  tho  nams  German  Language  or 
Deutsche  Sprachc  ia  now  generally  used  to  denote,  in  all 
their  stages  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  the 
different  languages  and  disJacta  of  Teutonic  origin  spoken 
in  the  German  and  Austrian  e^np'res  and  in  Switzerland, 
not  including,  however,  the  Frisian  language,  which  once 
was  spoken,  and  still  in  s  few  remnants  survives,  on  the 


the  Danish  population  of  nottnern  Schleswig.  Flemish,  and 
Dutch,  although  very  closely  connected  with  Gorman,  are 
likewisa  excluded.  But  the  Word  Deultcl  has  also  been, 
aud  still  continues  to  be,  used  in  a  wider  sense.  Jacob 
Grimm  introduced  it,  in  his  famous  Deutsche  Grammatii 
as  a  comprehensive  name  for  that  family  of  the  eo-callei 
Indo-European  or  Aryan  languages,  for  which  Englk) 


shores  and  inlands  of  the  German  Ocean,  nor  the  dialects  of   writers  generally  use  tho  name  of  "  Tan  Louie."  and  of  whxd 
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the  principal  branches  are  represented  by  Gothic,  the 
Scandinavian  languages,  English,  Frisian,  and  German.  In 
this  Grimm  has  had  many  followers,  but  scarcely  anywhere 
oat  of  Germany;  and  even  there  the  fact  that  the  name,  in 
this  application,  besides  being  Incorrect  from  an  historical 
point  of  view  (as  the  word  has  never  been  used  thus  by  any 
one  of  tho  people  to  whom  it  has  been  applied  by  Grimm), 
is  also  liable  to  be  misunderstood,  has  caused  a  growing 
tendency  towards  confining  it  again  to  its  original  meaning 
described  above,  and  using  Germanuek,  or  Gtrmanie,  in  the 
collective  sense  of  the  English  "Teutonic."  But  even  in 
the  stricter  sense  the  designation  Devttch  is  not  of  very  long 
standing,  nor  has  the  word  always  been  a  real  proper  namefor 
a  distinct  people  or  tribe.  In  Bishop  Ulfilas's  Gothic  version 
of  the  Bible  we  find  the  adverb  thiuditko  (i6Vi*£*),  Gal  ill  4, 
which  is  dearly  a  derivative  from  thiuda  (feVos),  meaning 
primarily  "after  the  manner  of  the  people."  German  writers 
mt  the  earlier  centuries  were  therefore  as  fully  justified  in 
calling  their  own  language  dvutix,  or,  in  a  Latinised  form, 
tkeudi$cut,  theotuau,  that  is,  their  popular  or  vernacular 
language,  as  were  those  mediaeval  Latin  writers  of  all  nations 
%ho  distinguished  their  national  languages  by  the  name  of 
hrujua  <ndgarit  from  Latin,  the  only  literary  language  folly 
acknowledged  in  their  time.  It  was  not  until  the  10th 
century  that  another  Latinized  form  frequently  used  in 
later  times,  via.,  leutonieut,  began  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
older  tkeotUcm,  of  which  the  only  rivals  in  former  times 
had  been  such  local  names  as  francitevs  (JrtnJcisc)  or  vxxoni- 
cm,  which  were  no  doubt  derived  from  the  names  of  single 
tribes,  but  were  often  also  used  in  the  same  comprehensive 
mod  as  theotuau,  without  necessarily  implying  any  allusion 
to  dialoctal  differences  between  the  languages  of  the  tribes 
they  properly  belonged  to.  The  last  name  we  have  to 
mention  here  is  the  Latin  Gertrumus,  with  its  different 
derivatives  in  the  modern  languages,  including  the  English 
form  German.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  elucidate 
the  origin  of  this  word,  but  as  yet  nothing  can  be  taken  for 
certain  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  neither  of  Latin  nor  of 
German  origin.  Most  probably  it  was  a  Celtic  word,  and, 
according  to  what  Tacitus  says  in  his  Germania  (ch.  iL), 
it  was  originally  the  name  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  from  which,  by 
«ome  strange  error  of  the  Roman  and  Greek  historians,  it 
transferred  to  the  non-Oeltn  inhabitants  of 
Accordingly  the  name  has  never  been  used  by 
ns  themselves  except  in  imitation  of  its  use  in 
tho  works  of  Latin  writers. 

As  to  its  geographical  extension  the  German  language  has 
undergo  ae  very  great  changes  in  the  course  of  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  At  the  dawn  of  history  no  Germans  were 
to  bo  found  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  to  the  right 
•f  it  Celtic  tribes  occur  in  the  earliest  times.  There  wero 
Celts  also  in  the  south  of  the  present  Germany  as  far  north 
at  least  as  the  Danube  and  the  Main ;  Bohemia,  too,  derives 
its  name  from  an  early  Celtic  population,  the  Boii.  Only 
the  midland  and  north  were  inhabited  by  Germanic 
rations  or  tribes,  stretching  as  far  east  as  Poland,  and 
pcrhapR  covering  even  parts  of  tho  adjoining  territories  of 
Russia,  whore  Slavonic  and  Finnish  tribes  were  their 
neighbours.  But  of  these  Germanic  tribes  and  their 
languages  some  have  left  no  equivalents  in  our  modern 
German  tribes  and  dialects.  We  have  mentioned  the 
Frisian  language  as  not  belonging  to  German  in  its  proper 
sense,  although  the  Frisians  have  kept  their  original 
residence  up  to  the  present  day,  and  have  always  been  in 
constant  connexion  and  frequent  intercourse  with  their 
"German"  neighbours.  Many  other  tribes  have  wandered 
from  their  seats  and  colonized  other  countries.  It  was 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  5th  century  that  the  Jutes, 
Angles,  and  Saxons  began  their  voyages  of  conquest  to 
England,  where  they  founded  a  new  people  and  a  new 


language,1  leaving  their  native  soil  open  to  Danish  invasions. 
Much  earlier  the  midland  tribes  had  already  been  slowly  push- 
ing on  to  tho  weut  and  south,  and  expelling  or  subduing 
and  assimilating  the  Celtic  owners  of  the  territories  they 
invaded.  But  what  was  gained  in  these  parts  was  counter- 
balanced by  great  losses  in  the  north  and  east  The  terri- 
tories about  tho  lower  and  middle  Elbe,  Oder,  and  Vistula, 
abandoned  by  the  Lombards,  the  Buxgundians,  the  Goths, 
and  some  other  Germanic  tribes,  as  well  as  Bohemia,  which 
for  some  short  time  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
German  Marc  onions,  were  soon  filled  up  by  the  immigration 
of  numerous  tribes  of  the  great  Slavonic  family.  Without 
going  into  details  of  the  facts  which  are  well  known  to  the 
student  of  history,1  we  may  simply  state  that,  since  about 
000  A.D.,  when  the  great  migration  of  the  nations  bad  come 

s  concerned,  no  further 
has  taken  place  in  the 
In  the  east  the  German  popu- 
go  beyond  a  line  that  may  be 
the  Bohmerwald,  passing  near 


to  an  end  so  far  as 
change  of  any  great 
western  and  southern  parts, 
httiou  at  this  time  did  noi 
drawn  from  about  Kiel  t 


Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  Naumburg,  Coburg,  and  Baireuth. 
As  is  well  known,  it  is  ia  later  centuries  that  almost  all 
tho  eastern  districts  have  been  recovered  for  the  German 
language.9 

In  the  6th  century  the  remains  of  the  numerous  smaller 
Germanic  tribes,  mentioned  before  and  during  the  migration 
of  the  nations,  had  consolidated  into  seven  larger  bodies 
or  aggregations  of  tribes.  The  Frisians  still  held  the 
extreme  north  of  Holland  and  Germany.  Their  midland 
and  eastern  neighbours  wero  then  called  by  the  new  name 
of  Saxons,  borrowed  from  the  Saxons  who  had  left  the 
Continent  for  England.  In  the  main  parts  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belgium,  along  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and 
across  Germany  to  the  Thuringiau  and  Bohemian  Forests, 
the  powerful  Freakish  confederation  had  established  itself, 
and  it  soon  incorporated  the  smaller  and  less  vigorow 
tribes  of  the  Hessians  and  Thuringians,  which  were  eur 
rounded  by  the  midland  or  eastern  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and 
the  Slavs.  Alsatia,  Switzerland,  and  South  Germany  east 
ward  to  the  river  Lech  were  occupied  by  the  Alemnnnians, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  districts  of  the 
present  Bavaria  and  Austria  bore  the  collective  namo  of 
Bavarians. 

The  history  of  the  German  language  cannot  be  severed 
from  the  history  of  these  tribes,  for  Frisian,  Saxon, 
Freakish  (Hessian,  Thuringiau),  Alemannian,  and  Bavarian 
are  the  leading  dialects  of  the  Continental  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  family.  What  Dr  J.  A  H.  Murray  has  pointed 
ont  about  the  origin  of  the  principal  English  dialects4 
may  equally  well  be  said  of  these  Continental  idioms. 
Having  no  specimens  of  the  languages  of  the  Continental 
tribes  for  nearly  three  centuries  after  their  final  settle- 
ment, we  cannot  tell  to  what  extent  they  originally  agreed 
with  or  differed  from  each  other,  although  there  must 
have  been  some  dialectal  differences  to  begin  with,  which 
were  afterwards  increased  and  multiplied,  partly  by  phonetic 
changes  (most  probably  resulting  from  scarcely  discern- 
ible phonetic  peculiarities,  which,  even  in  the  earliest  times, 
must  have  prevailed  in  those  idioms),  and  partly  by  such 
alterations  of  the  inflexional  systems  as  are  known  to  occur 
frequently  in  all '  languages  whose  character  is  not  merely 
literary.  But,  however  scanty  our  means  of  illustrating  the 
earliest  history  of  these  idioms  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  were  not  all  of  them  related  to  each  other  in  the  i 


»  Sm  the  aiticlt  E*ou«i  LaxarAOK,  vol  vUl.  ».  S»0  *p 
»  For  fuller  p.rtia.Um  •»  C.  Zeun,  Die  P^ltchcn  «mrf  du  Hath- 
buntHmmt,  Moniob,  1837. 

•  S«e  Q.  Wemit,  Hit  X*ti<j*a!ildl  der  Ber&lterung  der  DeuUchrn 
Ottmartm  vor  dtm  IU?i«nt  der  Qcrmani-ierung,  Gottlnfee,  1878. 

•  See  KsaLisa  Umqcaqe,  ss  store,  p.  391. 
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degree.    Three  main  groups  arc  easily  distinguishable 

( 1 )  Frisian  and  Saxon,  whose  nearest  relation  is  English ; 

(2)  Franlcish,  Hcsian,  and  Thnringian;  and  (3)  Aleruannian 
nud  Bavarian.  Frisian  is  generally  considered  as  a  separate 
lingmgc.  From*  Saxon  the  later  Low  German' dialects 
{Xiederdeultehe  Afundarten)  have  sprung.  The  members 
of  the  third  group  (generally  designated  as  Oberdeuttch,  or 
Upper  GermaiO.coinbinedwithJ/iMc/ifcttfecA, or  the  midland 
dialects,  viz.,  Thuringian,  Hessian,  and  part  of  the  Frankish 
dialects,  are  the  sources  of  the  later  Hochdenttch  or  High 
German.  The  greatest  difference  prevails  between  the  firet 
niid  third  groups;  the  second  may  be  characterized  as  con- 
Mining  various  transition  dialects.  The  southern  Frankish 
dialects  are  very  closely  akin  to  the  adjacent  Upper  German 
idioms,  while  Dutch,  the  utmost  offshoot  of  the  Frankish 
language  to  the  north,  does  not  very  materially  differ  from  j 
Saxon  or  Frisian  in  the  earliest  period.  The  most  striking 
phonetic  feature  of  the  langnages  of  the  first  group  is  their 
regular  dropping  of  the  nasal  sounds  befote  the  spirants/, 
th,  t,  accompanied  by  subsequent  lengthening  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowels.  Thus  we  have  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old 
English  f\f,  6o>r,  cfi5,  got  (Mod.  English  five,  other,  (wn-) 
eouth,  goote),  in  Old  Frisian  ft/,  Uhar,  cut  It,  g&s,  in  Old 
Saxon fi/,Uhar,c&th,g6tt  corresponding  to  suchGothic  forms 
os  Jim/,  author,  kunlht,  or  the  ordinary  High  German  /tin/,  I 
under,  kund,  genu.  Since,  however,  Dutch  partakes  of  this 
psculiarity  to  some  extent,  we  cannot  easily  form  a 
decisive  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  this  fact  as  a  distinctive 
mark ;  but  more  stress  may  be  laid  on  a  very  remarkable 
difference  in  the  inflexional  system  of  the  verb.  Here  the 
languages  of  the  first  group  have  melted  together  the  forms 
of  the  three  persons  of  the  plural  number,  thus  wi,  gi,  hie 
findat,  or  /nndott,  we,  you,  they  find,  or  found,  in  Old  Eng- 
lish ;  wi,  gt,  hia  ftndaH,  or  fundon  in  Old  Frisian ;  wi,  gi,  tia 
ftn<la%,  or  fundon  in  Old  Saxoo.  The  corresponding  Old 
High  German  forms  are  wir  findam,  ir  findat,  tie  Jindant 
for  the  present,  urir  /ttnium,  ir  funtttt,  tie  fuutun  for  the 
perfect  tense.  Old  Dutch  joins,  in  this  case,  the  German 
branch ;  from  werthan,  to  become,  for  instance,  are  derived 
wi  teertkiin,gi  werthif,  tia  werthunt,  Sec  The  declension  of 
the  substantives  shows  another  remarkable  difference.  While, 
the  languages  of  the  first  group  have  retained  the  original 

«  in  the  nominative  plural  of  such  words  as  Old  English 
dagat,  days,  Old  Saxon  dagot,  or  changed  it  to  r,  as  Old 
Frisian  dagar,  Dutch  &?d  German  have  dropped  it 
altogether,  the  corresponding  forms  being  daga  ar.d  taga. 
Theso  facta  must  be  taken  for  decisive,  as  it  seems  to  be 
c  utiin  that  they  existed  before  any  distinction  of  Low  and 
High  German  in  their  modern  sense  (a  distinction  chiefly 
dependent  on  subsequent  changes  in  their  mute  system) 
could  be  thought  of.  From  a  purely  grammatical  point  of 
view,  Dutch,  although  generally  considered  a  separate  lan- 
guage (which  no  doubt  it  is,  with  regard  to.  its  literary  and 
political  position),  is  entitled  to  claim  a  closer  relation 
to  High  German  than  even  Low  German,  whose  non- 
literary  character,  taken  along  with  the  political  union  of 
ccrthcru  and  southern  Germany,  has  led  to  the  current 
cpir.:cn  that  it  is  only  a  dialect  of  "German"  in  its 
narrower  sense.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  is,  at 
present,  z  more  conspicuous  conformity  between  Dutch  and 
Low  German  than  between  Low  German  and  High  Ger- 
man ;  but  this  is  only  due  to  the  fact  that  High  German, 
after  the  final  settlement  oi  the  German  tribes,  has  deviated 
much  more  from  its  original  features  thon  either  Dutch  or 
Low  German.  The  most  striking  peculiarities  of  High' 
German,  as  opposed  to  all  other  Teutonic  idioms,  have 
mainly  been  caused  by  the  second  or  High  German 
"  Liutverscbicbung,"  or  change  of  mute  consonants,  which 
farms  part  of  a  long  series  of  sound-changes  generally  com  pre- 
hondei  under  tho  namo  of  Germanische  Lautverschiebuog 


or  Grimm's  Law.  This  Lautverschiebuog  began,  perhaps  a* 
early  as  the  7th  century,  in  tho  south,  and  thence  slowly- 
spread  northward,  but  with  decreasing  vigour  and  con- 
sistency, Dutch  and  Low  Germau  not  being  touched  at  ali 
It  was  only  thus  that  the  idiom  of  the  Netherlands 
Franks  of  the  later  centuries  was  separated  from  the  dialect* 
of  their  "  German  "  relations.  Before,  however,  the  first 
literary  documents  arc  met  with,  this  separation  is  com- 
plete ;  and  we  may  therefore  restrict  ourselves  here  to  a 
short  history  of  High  and  Low  German  alone.  . 

The  German  language  presents,  as  do  most  of  the  cognate 
tongues,  three  main  stage*  of  development, — Old,  Middle,, 
and  Modern, — distinguished  by  their  inflexional  and  lite- 
rary character.  In  accordance  with  Mr  Henry  Sweet's 
description  of  the  stages  of  the  English  language,1  Old 
German  may  be  defined  as  the  period  of  /nil  inflec- 
tions (Old  Low  German,  daget,  dage,  dagn ;  dag&t,  dagor 
dagun ;  Old  High  German,  taget,  lage,  tagu ;  tagd,  tago, 
tagum),  while  the  Middle  period  is  that  of  levelled  inflections 
(Middle  Low  German,  daget,  dage,  dagest;  Middle  High 
German,  taget,  tage,  tagen);  but  it  is  chiefly  the  literary 
character  that  distinguishes  Modem  High  German  from 
Low  German  nud  its  own  earlier  stages.  A  special  form 
of  High  German  is  established  in  this  period  for  all 
literary  purposes,  supplanting  the  dialects  both  of  Low  and 
of  High  German  that  formerly  were  freely  used  in  literary 
intercourse.  Assuming  two  periods  of  (r attrition  besides^ 
we  have  the  following  divisions,  with  the  approximate- 
dates  : 

Old  Hijrh  German   to  1 050 

Early  Middle  High  German.  :  1050  to  1150 

Middle  High  Herman.....  1150  to  1360 

Laro  Middle  Ifigh  German  1340  to  1500 

Modern  High  German   1500  onward. 

Tho  same  divisions  have  to  be  made  for  Low  German, 
but  the  scheme  cannot  be  so  fully  carried  through,  as  the? 
time  between  1000  and  1200  is  almost  destitute  of  literary 
monuments. 

Old  German. — The  inflexional  characteristics  of  Old 
German  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Old  English, 
Nouns  had  the  same  five  cases,— nominative,  accusative 
(only  in  a  few  instances  kept  distinct),  genitive,  dative, 
and  instrumental  Strong  and  weak  declensions  of  nouns 
and  their  subdivisions  are  likewise  the  same.  The  dual 
of  the  first  and  second  personal  pronouns  is  almost  ex- 
tinct in  Old  High  German,  but  is  quite  common  in  Low 
German.  In  the  verb  we  .find  the  same  distinction  of  the 
subjunctive  from  the  indicative  mood,  and  the  same  two- 
inflected  tenses,  present  and  past,— the  former  also  used  for 
the  future,  the  latter  for  all  shades  of  past  time.  The  order 
of  the  sentence  corresponds  generally  to  the  modem  use, 
but  is  not  kept  so  strictly  as  now,  especially  in  the  oldest 
prose  texts,  which  are  often  materially,  influenced  by  the- 
Latin  sources  from  which  they  have  been  derived  or  trans- 
lated. 

The  earliest  extant  specimen  of  Low  German  belongs  tu 
tho  beginning  of  the  9th  century.  It  is  a  short  formula 
of  renunciation  of  the  devil  to  be  used  before  the  ceremony 
of  baptism.1  It  begins  thus: — " Forsachistu  diobvic*  ct 
respondeat :  ec  forsacbo  diabole.  End  allum  diobolgeldc  1 
respondeat:  end  ecforsacho  allum  diobolgelde.  End  allum 
diobolcs  uuercum  1  respondeat :  end  ec  forsacho  allum  di<v 
boles  uuercum  and  uuordum,  Thuner  cntie  Uuodcn  endu 
Saxnote'endo  allum  them  unholdum  tho  hira  genotas  sint." 
"  Forsakeat  thou  (the)  devil  1  I  forsake  (the)  devil  And 
all  devil-sacrifice  ?  Aud  I  forsake  all  devU-sacrifice.  And 

»  See  article  Esousu  Laxucagk.  vol.        p.  891. 

»  It  has  been  pnbli.hed,  al.mg  iyt!i  all  the  minor  pieces  of  0M8ax<>9 
still  extant,  by  M.  Hevne.  KUinere  ait  iitiUrdrvtsciit  DentmUltr,  31 
edit.,  Paderborn,  1S77.  See  al»  K.  MulUoliofT  and  W.  8clnr«* 
tKHl-mZUr  dotUcktr  Poesir  W  Prota,  2d  edit..  Berlin,  1878. 
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all  (the)  devil's  works  t  And  I  forsake  all  tie  devil's  works 
*nd  words,  Thuner  and  Woden  and  Saxnot  and  all  tke  un- 
•eouth  (beings)  that  their  companions  are." 

We  cannot,  unfortunately,  tell  what  special  dialect  of 
T<ow  Gorman  this  piece  belonged  to,  nor  eren  whether  it 
was  originally  written  in  German,  as  several  forms  occur- 
ring in  it  have  rather  an  Old  Euglhh  look  No  more  cer- 
tiin  arc  the  place  of  origin  and  the  dialect  of  the  most 
important  relic  of  tho  Old  Saxon  language,  the  great  poem 
of  the  Ifetiand,  or  the  History  of  our  Saviour,  composed  in 
the  old  alliterative  verse  by  a  Saxon  cleric  or  monk,  about 
t,he  year  830.  Wc  quote  as  a  specimen  the  following  linos 
i*rom  the  Munich  MS.1  :— 


Iudeon  an  then*  gasUeli ;  uuard  im  thar 

Midi  an  iro  breostun :  giaahun  iro  baggobon 

uueson  an  uunncon.    lirog  man  uuiu  an  flet 

»kiri  mid  acalun,  soenkcoa  liuurbun, 

g*ti|run  mid  goblfatun  ;  gaman  usu  thar 

Llud  an  tuero  balln,  helidoa  drunkun." 
"  (There)  came  many  Jews  to  tho  guest-hall;  became  to  them 
there  glad  (their)  mind,  blithe  in  their  breasts :  (they*  saw  their 
rlng-gtvcrbe  in  joy.  Wine  was  borne  into  (the)  hall  bright  in 
<upa;  cup- hearers  walked  about,  went  with  golden  vessels,  joy  was 
'therein  loud  in  the  hall,  the  knights  drank. 

Much  more  numerous  and  various  in  age  and  dialect  are 
the  docamonts  of  Old  H  igh  German,  some  of  which  date  as 
f  ir  back  as  the  8  th  century.  Welcomo  as  they  may  bo 
to  the  student  of  grammar,  not  much  can  bo  said  for 
their  intrinsic  value.  Almost  all  the  prose  pieces  are  mere 
translations  (many  of  them  could  not  be  worse)  from  the 
Latin ;  and  oven  Bueh  poetical  works  as  Otfrid's  Life  of 
Christ*  are  no  more  tlian  prose  thoughts  forced  into  bad 
verse.  Only  a  very  few  relics  of  true  poetry  have  reached 
us,  among  which  the  U ildebrnndtlied  (in  a  mixed  dialect), 
the  fragments  of  the  M&epiUi  (a  poem  about  the  Last 
Judgment,  in  tho  Bavarian  dialect,  belonging,  like  the 
Ilildebrandslied,  to  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  and 
also  written  in  alliterative  verse),  and  the  Ludwigtlied  (881 
«ir  882,  in  one  of  the  Frank ish  dialects)  may  be 'mentioned 
here.8 

High  German,  as  already  hinted,  is  chiefly  distinguished 
from  the  other  Teutonic  languages  by  a  certain  transfor- 
mation of  its  mute  system.  The  ordinary  changes, — that 
i«  to  say,  those  received  in  the  modern  High  German 
literary  language, — are  the  following: — d  is  changed  to  t  in 
all  positions  ;(to:  (cither  pronounced  r«  or  tt);  p  to  pf,ff, 
<it  f  according  to  its  position  in  the  word;  k  initial  and 
following  a  consonant  is  kept,  but  after  a  vowel  k  passes  into 
<r»  (pronounced  as  Scotch  or  Modern  German  cA).  Thus 
we  get  the  following  comparisons  :— 

Old 

don  don  tuon 

ruo 


to 

Kale 
scttan 
etan 
pond 
Larp 
slrfjan 
crning 
then 


014 
don 

to 

salt 

scttian 


man 

than 
ru 
salt 


juiiul 
Im  qui 
sljpan 

kuning 
tbeokiai 


pfunt 

fclaifan 
knning 
I  In nken 


pfund 

We 

schlafon 

kcinw 


do 
to 
salt 
set 
cat 

pound 

harp 

sleep 

kitij» 

think 


1  This  M&  gives  tho  poem  in  a  pure  Saxon  dialect,  while  the  dialect 
<rf  the  Cotton  M8.  la  some  respects  reiemblea  the  Frankish  Idiom. 
Both  text*  are  printed  in  the  latest  edition  by  E.  Sievers,  Halle,  1678. 

1  (Mfrid,  a  monk  of  Wclssenborg,  la  Alsace,  formerly  'a  pupil  of 
Hrabanus  M*uru«,  at  Pulda,  wroto  hla  work  (in  the  South-Prankish 
dialect)  In  867  or  868.  It  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  him  that  the 
rhymed  stanza  (imitated  from  that  of  the  Latin  Church  hymns)  was 
introduced  into  German  poetry,  instead  of  the  earlier  alliterative  metre. 
The  latest  editions  arc  by  J.  Kello,  Hatisbon,  1856,  I860,  and  by 
J*.  Piper,  Psdcrbora,  1878. 

*  The  minor  pieces  of  Old  High  German,  both  vers*  and  pro*:,  are 
c«U«etod  In  MuUenhaff  and  Schercr's  DtnbMHer,  1873. 


This  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  High  Frankieh  or 
Eastern  Frank  ish  dialect,  spoken  in  the  south-east  of  the 
Frankish  territory.  In  the  earliest  period,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  abovo  list,  it  still  preserved  the  (h  I  in  many 
eases;  in  the  later  stagesd  is  found  to  have  been  substituted, 
as  in  Modem  High  German.  The  Upper  German  dialects 
show  the  same  change  at  a  much  earlier  time,'  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  have  also  chauged  k  initial  and 
following  a  consonant  into  ch,  and  b  and  g  initial  into  p  and 
k  (representing  most  likely  voiceless  soft  stops,  as  still  pro- 
nounced in  8outb  Germany  and  Switzerland);  Bavarian 
admits  p  for  b  even  in  the  middle  of  words.  Thus  we  have, 
for  instance,  denchen  for  Frankish  tktnken,  to  think;  pitten 
for. Frankish  bitten,  to  bid;  keban,  or  Bavarian  kepan,  for 
Fraukish  aeban,  to  give.  In  illustration  of  these  distinctions 
and  some  other  variations  of  spelling  we  may  quote  three 
contemporaneous  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  which  have 
fortunately  been  preserved4: — 
Frankuh  Version.  Alemaitnian  Version. 
Fater  unser  thu  in    Fater  unsar  tbu  piat 

unibi  na. 


himilombist.giuuihit 
ainamo  thin.  Queme 
richi  thin.  TJuerdbe 
uuilleo  thin  samaso 
in  bimile  end!  in 
ertho.  Brootunserax 
emexzigax  gib  una 
hiuru.  Kndi  farlax 
una  sculdhi  unsero 
eamaso  uuir  farlax- 
rem  acolom  unacrem. 
Indi  ni  gtleiti  unaih 
in  coatunga,  auh 
arlori  unaih 
ubile. 


in 

rnun  din  an.  Ohueme 
rihhi  din.  Uuerde 
uuillo  diin  aamaso  in 
bimile  sosa  in  erdu. 
Prooth  unsar  eroedch 
kip  una  hiutu.  Oblax 
una  aculdi  unsaro  so 
uuir  -oblaxetn  una 
acoldikem.  Enti  ni 
unaih  firleiti  in  kbo- 
Vunka,    uzzcr  lost 


Bavarian  Tertian. 
Fater  tuuer,  du  pist 
in  himilum.  Ka- 
uuihit  si  namo  din. 
Piqhucmc  rihbiJin. 
Uueaa  din  uuillo 
Mti.aao  in  bimile  eat, 
•una  in  erdu.  Pilipl 

unsraz  cmixzigax  kip 
uds  eogauuanna. 
Enti-  flax  una  unsro 
aculdi  saiiaso  uuu 
flauame*  untrem 
acolom.  Enti  ni 
princ  unsih  in  cho- 
runka,  uz.au  kaneri 
unaih  fona  allom 
sun  ton. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  varia- 
bility of  Old  High  German,  as,  indeed,  out  of  several 
hundred  pieces  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  there  are 
not  two  representing  exactly  the  same  dialect  to  all  its 
shades  or  at  least  in  exactly  the  same  spelling.  We  shall 
therefore  restrict  ourselves  to  a  short  notice  of  the  more 
important  documents.  South-western  Frankish  is  best  re- 
presented by  a  very  old  translation  of  a  treatise  by  Isidorua 
Hispalensis,  fie  Fide  Catholica*  and  Otfrid's  Life  of  Christ, 
mentioned  above.  The  chief  source  of  Eastern  Frankish  is 
a  translation  of  the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  erroneously 
ascribed  to  the  Syrian  father  Tatianua.8  .For  Bavarian 
we  may  quote  some  old  glossaries,7  for  Alemannian  the 
interliocary  versions  of  the  Benedictine  Rule4  and  some 
Latin  church  hymns,9  besides  several  glossaries.  For 
later  Old  High  German,  the  works  of  Notkcr  Labco,  oc 
Teutonicus,  a  monk  of,  St  Gall  who  died  in  1022,  are 
the  fundamental  sources.10  What  Ormin  did  for  English 
phonetics,  Notkcr  may  be  said  to.  have  done,  even  more 
completely,  for  those  of  Germany.  Ho  not  only  care- 
fully marks  the  quantities  of  vowels,  but  also  points 
out  the  phonetic  difference  between  such  diphthongs  a* 
«',  ov,  iu,  and  it,  vo  by  his  way  of  accentuating  them 
(«,  6u,  Ut,  and  U,  Ho);  even  such  phonetic  minutue  as 
the  change  of  initial  voiced  stop  consonants  into  voice- 
less stops  after  a  pause  or  a  voiceless  consonant  are  duly 
be  seen  from  the  following 


•  Ten,  different  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (down  to  the  14th 
century)  arc  given,  In  a  synoptical  order,  by  Maasmann,  IHtdeuUehen 
AbHKieoritngs;  Beicht-  sums'  Ret/vrmtU-  Quad)  in  burg  and  Lei  pel  e, 
1639,  p.  158  jj. 

•  K.  Weinhold,  Die  tdtdattscXen  BrichstSeit  dt*  Ksxkcf  Iiidorut 
ton  Sevilla  de  fide  Cathotita,  Paderbora,  187*. 

•  Latost  edition  by  E.  Sievera,  Paderbora,  1878. 
»  E.  Stelnmeyer  and  E.  Sievera,  MthochdtHtxI 

J879. 

•  11  Hattamer,  DtnkmahU  de,  MiUetalters,  I,  St  Gall,  18« 

•  R  Slevers,  Die  Murbacker  Uymnen,  Ualle,  1874. 
«Hattemer,0p.eic.,ToU.  ii.,lii 
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"  Sanctus  paulus  kebJes  tien  die  in  sin  60  xlten  uu&ndon  des 
euonetagcn,  tax  cr  fir  nechime  fir  rotnanum  imperium 
segienge  undo  antichristus  richesdn  begondi.  Uucr 
suiuel&f  romanos  fu  uuesen  allero  dcho  hfirren  undo  iro 
geuu-ilt kin ze onde  dero uuerite  V  "St  Paul  assured  those 
who  in  his  time  expected  the  day  of  judgment  that  it 
would  not  come  before  the  Roman  Empire  waa  dissolved, 
and  Antichrist  began  to  reign.  Who  doabta  that  the 
Romans  are  the  masters  of  all  kingdoms,  and  that  their 
power  reaches  to  the  ead  of  the  world?" 

It  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said  above  that 
the  main  feature  of  the  Old  FIigh  German  period  is  the 
total  absence  of  a  common  literary  language.  No  voluntary 
modifications  of  the  form  of  speech  are  to  be  found,  but 
such  as  are  naturally  involved  in  any  attempt  to  adapt 
a  spoken  idiom  to  literary  use.  Nevertheless  it  has  been 
suggested  by  K.  MtiUenhoff 1  and  others  that  idioms  of  a 
more  refined  character  than  the  ordinary  popular  dialects 
were  spoken  at  the  principal  courts  of  the  empire,  and 
especially  at  the  imperial  court  itself,  and  that  the  autho- 
rity of  these  Hoftprachtn  was  great  enough  to  exer- 
cise a  modifying  influence  on  the  literary  productions 
throughout  the  empire,  or  in  those  parts  at  least  where 
High  Gorman  was  the  vernacular  speech  But  how  these 
suppositions  can  be  proved  does  not  appear,  or  how  they 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  all  literary  documents 
of  the  period  are  dialectal 

Middle  German.— The  transition  to  Middle  High  and 
Low  German  is  conspicuously  marked  by  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  poetic  faculties  of  the  nation.1  While  the 
10th  century  has  left  only  a  very  few  specimens  of  poetry, 
and  these  of  poor  quality,  the  number  of  poems  (mainly  of 
a  theological  bearing)  dating  from  the  11th  century  is  not 
inconsiderable,  and  the  12th  century  shows  a  rapidity  of 
literary  development  almost  unparalleled.  At  first  indeed 
religious  and  legendary  poetry  is  still  prevalent,  but  soon 
literature  begins  to  take  a  more  historical  or  epic  turn. 
This  tendency  is  clearly  visible  in  the  Kauerekronik,  or. 
Emperor's  Chronicle,  in  which  the  first  attempt  is  made  to 
give  a  survey  of  universal  and  German  history  in  a  poetical 
form.  The  romantic  tales  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of 
the  battleof  Roncesvalles  were  translated  from  the  French, — 
the  Alexander  lied  by  the  Pfaffe  Lamprecht,  the  Rolaiid*lisd 
by  the  Pfaffe  Konrad ;  while  old  national  traditions  contri- 
buted fitting  subjects  for  such  epic  poems  as  the!  concern- 
ing the  adventures  of  the  Lombard  King  Rother.  Lyric 
poetry,  hitherto  altogether  neglected,  sprang  suddenly  into 
vigout  in  the  remote  east  of  Austria  about  the  middle  of 
the  century,  and  soon  fonnd  its  way  to  other  countries. 
But  the  most  decided  advance  was  not  made  till  about  1180, 
when  the  new  forms  of  social  life  that  had  crept  in  among 
the  more  cultivated  classes,  in  imitation  of  tho  laws  and 
customs  of  French  chivalry,  began  to  exercise  n  powerful 
reforming  influence  on  all  branches  of  poetry.  The  example 
set  by  the  Netherlands  poet,  Heinrich  von  Veldeke  (who 
for  some  time  lived,  and  partly  wrote,  in  Germany),  in  his 
Eneit,  or  /Eneid,  was  soon  followed  by  the  three  great  epic 
masters  of  the  period,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  Gottfried  von 
Strasburg,  and  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach.  About  the  same 
time  the  Sibelvngenlied  and  other  compositions  of  a  more 
national  character  were  composed,  while  lyric  poetry  was 
raked  to  a  height  of  excellence  never  attained  at  any  other 
period  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  best  represented  in  the  songs 
of  Walther  von  der  Yogclwcide.  It  is  true  enough  that 
this  new  chivalrons  poetry  was  not  always  very  original  in 
thought ;  indeed,  most  epic  poems  of  this  class,  and  many 
lyric  stanzas,  have  been  directly  copied  from  French  models ; 

1  See  Mi  Dmkm£'<r,  Introduction. 

*       W.  Hcherer.  OtteJ.irMe  der  deuUchen  Littntur  im  XI.  vni 

XII  Jj!.r',k-u!<rt,  Strasburg,  1S75. 


but  its  influence  on  the  culture  of  the  1  anguage  waa 
immense.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  Germany 
possessud  a  real  literary  language, undoubtedly  homogeneous 
as  far  as  style  and  metre  are  concerned.  Whether  a  similar 
unitv  of  the  outer  form  of  speech  had  already  been  reached 
at  that  period  is  a  point  very  difficult  to  decide.  The 
question  was  raised  for  the  first  time  as  early  as  1820,  by 
Karl  Lachmann,  in  his  Atttwahl  aut  den  kodv.Uutschtn 
Dichtem  dtt  XIII.  JaArh.  Lachmann's  opinion  was  thai 
the  poets  of  the  13th  century  spoke  a  definite,  unchange 
able  sort  of  High  German,  a  few  minor  dialectal  peculiari 
tie3  being  excepted,  and  that  uneducated  scribes  had  been 
guilty  of  introducing  older  or  corrupt  forma  of  the  comuioc 
speech  into  our  manuscripts.  These  views  were  at  the- 
time  unanimously  accepted,  and  are  still  held  (though  in  » 
somewhat  modified  form,  admitting  two  literary  idioms, 
one  in  the  south,  tho  other  in  the  midland)  by  a  majority 
of  the  German  philologists  of  the  present  day.  As  s> 
consequence  of  this,  most  of  the  "critical"  editions  of 
Middle  High  German  poetry  that  have  appeared  sine* 
Lachmann's  time  do  not  reproduce  the  original  readings  of 
the  manuscripts,  but  give  the  texts  in  a  "corrected"  form, 
commonly  called  "correct  Middle  High  German,"  which  is 
assumed  to  appear  in  its  purest  form  in  the  works  of 
Hartmann  von  Aue.  It  is  chiefly  Alemannian,  or  Swabiau, 
with  some  Frankish  peculiarities  of  spelling  in  the  use  of 
tho  consonant?,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  resemblance 
to  ordinary  Modem  High  German  orthography.  No  manu- 
script, however,  is  known  to  be  written  in  exactly  the  same 
language  or  orthography ;  nor  are  there  any  poets,  except 
those  of  Swabia,  who  do  not  clearly  show  by  their  rhymes 
tho  existence  of  dialectal  forms  in  their  speech.  All  incon- 
gruities in  the  rhymes  disappear  when  they  are  transferred 
to  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  local  dialects  of  their  authors.* 
It  was  therefore  but  natural  that  a  reaction  against 
Lachmann's  views  should  ultimately  have  set  in;4  and 
this  reaction  appears  to  have  been  right  in  denying  that 
dialectal  forms  were  purposely  and  studiously  avoided, 
even  by  the  classic  authors  of  the  period,  with  a  view  to 
the  approximation  of  their  language  to  a  certain  universal 
idiom  never  existing  anywhere  but  in  the  fancy  of  certain 
modern  writers.  How  injurious  to  the  study  of  Middlo 
High  German  dialects  tho  views  of  Lachwaun,  had  they 
prevailed,  must  have  been,  it  is  easy  to  see ;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  method 
of  investigating  the  dialects  of  the  single  authors  was  that 
followed  by  Lachmann,  vis.,  to  reconstruct  them  by  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  rhymes,  for  the  dialects  of  the  manuscripts 
are  often,  nay  in  most  cases,  clearly  different  from  those  of 
the  writers  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  rhymer.  It  is 
therefore  not  so  much  the  principle  of  reconstruction  that 
has  been  resisted  by  Lacluiuinu's  opponents  as  the  way 
in  which  this  reconstruction  has  been  practically  carried  out. 
For  prose  writings  of  course  no  such  reconstruction  is  pos- 
sible ;  still,  prose  documeuts,  especially  such  as  were  destined 
for  local  use  only  (charters,  Ac.),  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
adulterations  of  the  original,  are  often  the  main  sources  for 
German  dialectology. 

The  prominent  feature  of  Gorman  (Low  German  in- 
cluded) in  this  period  is  the  levelling  of  the  unaccented 
vowels  of  the  inflexional  and  some  of  the  derivative  syl- 

*  This  .has  been  exemplified  In  s  moat  masterly  manner  by  W. 
Binooe,  in  bis  UnUrsuckvngcn  iber  Heinrich  vm  VtMtkt;  see  Zeit- 
Meiri/t  fir  deuttcKe  Philohfie,  iv.  p.  279  tfj.  Braune  bu  cenctn- 
«ively  shown  that  Hmnricb  von  Veldeke  never  tried  to  write  Genoa* 
(although  be  wrote  (or  German  readers),  as  bad  generally  bean  rap- 
posed  before,  but  aim  ply  wrote  in  bia  familiar  Netherlands  dialnrt. 

*  See  especially  H.  l'aul,  Oab  u  tine  mitUlhochdtviteht  StArifl- 
>pnulu  t  Halle,  3873.  Paul  aeema,  however,  to  go  too  far  in  denying 
the  existence  of  some  peculiarities  of  stylo  pointed  out  by  Lacbtnana 
and  bis  followers. 
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tables  already  mentioned.  As  to  the  former  there  is 
only  one  exception,  viz.,  the  retaining  of  the  termina- 
tion t'u  (pronounced  as  Modem  German  i7  or  French 
long  v)  for  the  nom.  sing.  fern,  and  the  nom.  and  acc 
plor. .  neutr.  of  the  adjectives  (blindiu,  while  all  other 
cases  have  the  levelled  e) ;  and  even  this  seems  to  be  a 
speciality  of  Upper  German,  the  corresponding  Midland 
form  being  blind*  as  in  Modern  German.  The  unaccented 
e  is  frequently  dropped  in  all  dialects,  especially  in  the 
south,  where  the  dropping  is  almost  regular  after  an  r  or  / 
closing  a  short  syllable,  as  in  bern,  stein,  for  bereft,  ttden,  to 
bear,  to  steal ;  Old  High  German,  berau,  stela*.  In  the 
Midland  dialects  »'  is  often  written  for  this  *,  thus  berin, 
ttelin.  The  accented  vowels  of  the  root  syllables  are  greatly 
changed  in  this  period  by  the  "  Umlaut,"  or  mutation  of 
sounds,  being  an  assimilation  of  these  vowels  to  an  *'  or  y 
originally  following.  Thus  a,  a\o,  o,  «,  tf,  «o  are  changed 
to  «,  <r,  t»  or  8,  ce,  U,  iu  (long  tl),  He,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  instances : — hunt,  hand,  pL  htnde;  r&t,  conncil, 
pL  rate ;  golt,  gold,  gxlldtn,  golden,  or  mohle,  I  might,  subj. 
mchtt ;  grit,  great,  grate,  size ;  hu,  a  kiss,  Iciiuen,  to  kiss ; 
rou*,  mouse,  pi.  mime;  guot,  good,  gwte,  goodness.  The 
Umlaut,  however,  is  not  always  expressed  in  the  spelling  of 
the  manuscripts,  though  it  must  have  existed  in  the  living 
language.  '  Of  the  diphthongs,  has  been  changed  into 
long  u,  but  the  old  spelling  is  often  retained  in  the  MSS. 
(HhU,  modern  Leute,  Old  High  German  liuti,  people).  As 
to  the  consonants,  the  th  sound  had  nearly  disappeared  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period,  and  was  lost  entirely  in  its 
course ;  it  has  passed  into  the  *A  sound,  written  ick  as  in 
Modern  German.  Spelling  in  general  is  simpler,  and  in 
some  points  more  rigidly  phonetic  than  in  Old  German. 
Final  voiced  consonants,  as  b,  d,  g,  are  generally  changed 
into  tho  corresponding  voiceless  sounds,  as  p,  t,  e  (in  High 
German  grap,  grave,  gen.  grabe*,  p/at,  path,  gun.  pfades,  toe, 
day,  gen.  dage* ;  in  Low  German  graf  graves,  pat  pade*, 
dock  dagt*).  Double  consonants  are  simplified  in  the  earae 
position,  as  in  Old  German  (bed,  ball,  gcu.  ballet).  The  use 
of  the  letter  v  has  greatly  increased ;  in  High  German  it 
means  simply  /,  and  is  therefore  quite  superfluous ;  in  Low 
German  its  pronunciation  is  /  at  the  beginning  of  words, 
while  in  the  middle  of  words  It  has  the  same  sound  as 
English  v. 

The  leading  dialects  of  the  period  are  those  of  Old  Ger- 
man, the  most  noteworthy  difference  being  the  accession  of 
tho  dialects  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  (ObertHchsUck,  or 
Upper  Saxon)  and  Silesia  to  the  midland  dialects,  and  those 
of  some  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia  (XUfatachtiscA,  or 
Low  Saxon)  to  Low  German,  in  consequence  of  the  Ger- 
man colonization  of  these  countries.  Low  German,  to 
begin  with,  has  retaiued  the  phonetic  structure  of  its  con- 
sonantal system  unaltered, except  by  the  loss  of  the  th  sound. 
Tho  spelling  of  the  vowel  system  is  very  imperfect. 
Umlaut  is  not  expressed  in  the  older  manuscripts,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  and  e.  A  long  e  corresponds  to  both  Hiyh 
German  ei  and  ie,  a  long  o  to  High  German  ou,  ou,  and  uo, 
tie,  the  only  diphthong  generally  admitted  being  ok  before  a 
w,  as  in  houwen,  to  hew.  The  pron  unciation  of  e  and  6  must, 
however,  in  these  cases  have  been  different  according  to  their 
etymological  values,  for  all  the  High  German  sounds  men- 
tioned above  are  distinctly  kept  asunder  in  the  modern  Low 
German  dialects,  and  ei  and  u  oru  are  often  written  for  S 
and  5  where  they  stand  for  High  German  «'  and  uo  or  tt«,but 
novcr  otherwise.  It  is  most  likely,  judging  from  tho  prcsout 
«Uto  of  things,  that  open  e,  o  were  the  equivalents  for  High 
Qcrman  ei,  ou,  ou,  while  close  *,  o  corresponded  to  High 
German  ie,  ut>,  He.  The  prefix  ge  is  dropped,  as  in  English 
and  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  (thus  horl,  birth,  High 
German  geburt ).  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  Low  German  sounds  is  the  restoration  of  ad  or  nn 
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for  th  after  a  dropped  nisal  sound  (see  above,  p.  516),  as  m 
ander  or  anntr,  other,  for  Old  Saxon  Ctkar,  or  in  mvnt, 
mouth,  for  Old  Saxon  muth.  This  transition  cannot  be 
explained  by  any  phonetic  laws,  but  must  necessarily  bo 
ascribed  to  High  German  influence.  As  to  the  inflexional 
system,  a  similar  influence  seems  to  have  introduced  tho 
High  German  terminations  of  tho  plural  of  verbs  (w»  geven, 
gi  gevet,  te  geven  we,  you,  they  give).  The  Old  Saxon 
■*  iu  the  nominativo  plural  has  been  dropped,  as  in  High 
German.  The  following  lines  quoted  from  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  town  of  Hamburg  (written  1270)  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  13th-century  Low  German  : — "Dat 
nement  syn  cruo  verkopon  schal,  he  no  beds  id  erst  synen 
negesten.  So  we  syu  erue  vorkopen  wil,  dat  bynneo 
desser  stad  vnde  bynnen  dessem  wicbelde  belegcn  is,  de 
schal  id  bed  en  twen  synen  negesten  vrnnden,  dar  syn  erue 
vp  vallen  mach,  vnde  wil  it  erer  nen  kopen,  so  mot  he  eyn 
erue  wol  vorkopan  deme  de  eme  dar  vmme  allermeet  genen 
wil."  "  That  nobody  shall  sell  his  inheritance,  unless  he 
offer  it  first  to  his  nearest  (relations).  Whosoever  is  willin  g 
to  sell  his  inheritance,  that  is  situated  within  this  town  and 
within  these  precincts,  shall  offer  it  to. two  his  nearest 
friends  (relations),  to  whom  his  inheritance  may  fall,  and 
if  neither  of  them  ia  willing  to  buy  it,  he  must  (may)  well 
sell  his  inheritance  to  him  who  is  willir-g  to  give  him  most 
for  it" 

The  differences  of  the  main  diulects  of  High  German  are 
not  very  striking  during  the  first  stage  of  this  period. 
Alemaunian  is  best  characterized  by  its  rigidly  keeping  it* 
original  vowel  qualities,  some  of  the  modern  Swiss  dialecU 
showing  exactly  the  samo  system  as  about  1200.  Swab  inn 
is  easily  discovered  by  its  frequent  use  of  au  for  d,  as  in 
gaun,  to  go,  for  gan.  A  very  important  change  of  vowel 
qualities  is  found  to  have  taken  place,  at  a  very  early  time, 
in  the  Bavarian  dialect.  While  ie,  uo,  tie  were  preserved  as 
in  Alemaunian,  ei,  ou,  Su  were  changed  into  ai  (or  ai),  au,  en 
(or  au),  and  three  new  diphthongs,  ei,  ou,  eu,  sprang  up 
from  tho  long  vowels  I,  t7,  iu  (fl).  In  the  Midland  dialccU 
again,  ei,  ou,  and  t,  tZ,  u  were  kept,  an  in  Alemanniait 
(although  u  is  generally  not  distinguished  from  te  in  writing, 
as  in  most  Midland  manuscripts  no  special  signs  for  the 
Umlaut  vowels  arc  U3cd,  except  e),  but  ie,  uo,  tie  were 
contracted  to  simpta  I,  £  (u),  differing  from  the  old  t,  &,  iu 
only  in  their  open  quality.  Tho  system  of 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  list : — 


Altmann.  diep  guot  ■iiox» 
Bavarian  diop  guot  buczo 
Afidland  dip   gtit  suxa 
Low  Otr.  del    god  sdto 
English    thief  good  «wc«t 


min  bus  miuao 
mein  hous  ueuM 
mln  has  iniUe 
min  bus  muM 
:in no  hi.nisctiiii'o 


stein  bourn  froudo 
■tain  Mum  frcudo 
rtein  oonm  frond'! 
(ten  bom  froudo 
stone  beam  (joy? 


As  to  the  consonants,  Alemanniau  and  Bavarian  still  clung 
to  the  use  of  ch  or  Ich  for  ordinary  k,  as  ekomen,  for  kotnin,  to 
coma  P  initial  for  b  is  especially  Bavarian,  and  was  rather 
more  frequent  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  than  before  ; 
w  initial  is  often  expressed  by  b  in  Bavarian  manuscripts  since 
the  13th  century  ;  thus  we  find  paideu,  both,  for  beidiu  or 
peidiu  in  Alemaunian,  or  beide  in  the  Midland  dialects, 
and  beip,  wife,  or  even  thai,  two,  for  ordinary  <rf/>,  ttcei;  h 
initial  for  ordinary  g  went  altogether  out  of  use.  Iu 
Midland  orthography  the  two  sounds  of  Old  High  German 
i,  viz.  tt  and  *»,  were  expressed  by  ft  or  tc,  and  i  or  a  re- 
spectively. The  following  specimens  of  the  language  of 
this  period  are  taken  from  the  SchuXtbentpiegel,  or  Swabian 
Law,  for  Alemanniau  (I3tti  century);  the  Sfrityd  dSut&hrr 
Leute,  or  Mirror  of  Gorman  People,  for  Bavarian  (14th 
century) ;  and  a  Midland  version  of  the  SachteiupiegJ,  or 
Saxon  Law 1 : —   

1  The  editlont  wheaoe  the  *xtr»rt»  ore  UVen  » re— for  lh«  Sehteaben- 
tpicgel,  that  of  l.owti«rjf,  Tubingen,  IS 40,  p.  5;  for  the  Spiegel 
tlmlvhcr  LtuU.  Hint  of  J.  FicVer,  Jimcl  ruck,  \K>9,  p.  SS  ;  and  tai 
»be.  &ici)Kiuinw>,  tliiit  <d  IliliMirand,  Li-ip?ic.  p.  3> 
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Schwulctupiegel, 
Dew  pabest  ist  ge- 
awUet  in  beacheide  n- 
licher  at  ze  rihten 
vf  i-incra  blanchen 
vnd  dcr 
rsoldempabeat 
den  tdegrcif  hahon, 
daz  aicli  der  aatel  nit 
antwinde.  Daz  be- 
tcichent  daz,  swaz 
dem  pahcat  widerslo 
dci  or  mit  geistlichem 
gcrihto  niht  botwin- 
gen  mac,  daz  *ol  dcr 
eheiser  md  anJer 
wcltlicho  rihter  be- 
twingen    mil  dcr 
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Sae/tscnsjricgcl. 
Demo  bdbstc  ist  oach 
gtsnrzt  zvi  ritene  ru 
bescheidener  zcit  of 
eime  blanken  pfcrde, 
und  dcr  kciacr  sal  im 
dun  ategervif  Italden, 
durch  daz  der  satel 
nicht  enwinde.  Daz 
IstdurbuMccherjunge: 
tvraz  deina  batiste 
widerste,  dca  her 
nicht  mit  gehtlkbcm 
gerichte  gatwingen 
mag, daz  ez  dcr  kciscr 
init  wvrltlichem  gc- 
rklite  twitife-- 
babato 


Sfi.  detttxh'.r  LeuU. 
Dctn  babat  iatgesctzet 
zo  richten  ze  beschai- 
dener  zeit  auf  einen 
blanchcm  rosso,  vnd 
dcr  chaiacr  sol  im  den 
ategraif  haben  dnrch 
daz  aich  der  satol  icht 
ontwendo.  Ditz  ist 
dov  beschaidenunge: 
awax  dem  babest 
widerstc,  daz  or  mit 
gcislleichetn  gcrichto 
nicht  betwingen 
muse,  daz  sol  dor 
chajser  vnd  andcr 
wertleich  richter  mit 
dor  a*chte  bctwingen 
vnd  da*  gcistlekh  aol 
twingen  mit  dcra 
panne. 

u  To  the  popo  it  is  set  (ordained)  that  lie  shall  judgo  at 
ft  certain  time,(sitting)  on  a  white  horse,  and  the  emperor 
•hall  hold  the  stirrup  to  the  pope,  that  the  saddle  may  not 
*lide  off.  This  means  that  whatsoever  resists  tho  pope,  so 
that  ho  cannot  overcome  it  with  spiritual  censuro,  the  em- 
peror and  other  secular  judges  shall  overcome  with  the  pro- 
scription, (and  the  spiritual  [court]  shall  exercise  discipline 
with  the  ban)." 

In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  the  development  of  the 
dialects  rapidly  advanced.  The  greatest  change*  were  those 
occurring  in  tho  vowel  system.  The  new  diphthongs  ei, 
oh,  eu,  for  older  t,  tf,  tM,  which  had  origiuated  in  the  south- 
•astern  parts  of  the  Bavarian  district  gradually  spread  to 
the  north  and  west;  even  some  of  tho  South  Midland 
dialects,  as  Bohemian  and  Silcsian,  began  to  partake  of  this 
change,  while  the  north  Midland  dialects  and  Alemsnnian 
remained  unaltered.  Short  root  syllables  ending  in  a  singlo 
consonant  began  to  be  lengthened  in  almost  all  dialects, 
as  yel>en,  nemen,  for  glben,  u£iiitn,  to  give,  to  take.  Unac- 
cented «  was  dropped  in  the  southern  dialects,  especially  in 
Bavarian,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  Such  forms  as 
/  :h<ecA,  glortt,  kcrrt,  for  be*ehethe,  happened  (cubj.),  gdoritr, 
1  durst,  geharet,  heard  (part),  began  to  bo  quite  familiar. 
Even  before  a  final  I  or  nasal  sound  e  was  now  and  then 
dropped  in  Bavarian,  as  in  gebm  for  gcben,  to  give,  yejnt  for 
gtgend*  country,  which  are  exactly  the  forms  still  used  in 
our  time.    Midland  and  Low  German  dialects  continued 


was  either  necessary  or  possible  at  tho  time  when  manu< 
script*  written  expressly  in  the  local  dialect*  of  the  read  an 
were  tho  only  means  of  conveying  literary  information. 
Besides,  writers  as  well  as  printers  must  soon  have  found 
it  profitable  to  publish  their  works  in  a  language  readily 
understood  by  readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Tho 
principal  work,  however,  was  done  in  Germany  by  tb; 
chanceries.  Among  these  the  imperial  chancery  naturally 
held  the  most  prominent  position;  and,  inasmuch  as  its 
public  acts  were  addressed  to  readers  of  all  dialects  exist- 
ing throughout  the  empire,  it  obviously  had  also  the  greatest 
interest  in  calling  into  existence  a  general  idiom.  In  the 
14  th  century  no  difference- between  the  language  of  tho 
imperial  clianccry  and  the  local  idioms  of  tbe  particular 
emperors  was  yet  visible.1  The  public  Acts  of  Louis  of 
Bavaria  (1314-1347)  were  written  in  the  Bavarian  dialect 
The.  succession  of  Charles  IV.  (1 347-1378)  was  accompanied 
by  the  introduction -of  the  Bohemian  dialect  'into,  the 
imperial  charters.  This  dialect,  04  was  natural  from  its 
local  position,,  was*  neither  purely  Southern  nor  purely 
M  idland.  Ei,  ou,  ett  for  i,  fl,  t  u  wore  frequently  adopted 
from  the  Southern  dialects,  but  eh  for  it  and  p  for  b  were 
geuerally  rejected;  unaccented  vowels  were  preserved  to 
about  the  same  extent  as  in  Midland  German.  In  the  reign 
of  YVencesiaus  of  Bohemia  (1378-1400)  the  eame  state  of 
things  was  maintained;  but  in  the  charters  of  Rupert,  tin 
elector  palatine  (1400-1410),  we  find  the  MidiauJ.  iiolecl 
of  the  Palatinate.  Sigis.mund.fi  410-1437)  reintroduced  the 
Bohemian  dialect,  which  by  this  tiuio  had,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  a  very  short  period,  prevailed  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years  in  the  imperial  chancery.  It  was  therefore  but  nat- 
ural that  Duke  Frederick  of  Austria  should  exchange  the 
Austrian  dialect  of  bis  ducal  chancery  (which  abounded  with 
kch,  kh,  kg  fork,  and  p  for  6)  for  tie  Bohemian  chancery 
dialect  of  his  .predecessors,  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne  (1470-1493).  His  example  was  followed 
by  Maximilian  (1493-1519),  but  only  so  far  as  public 
Act*  were  concerned.  In  charier*  destined  for  local  Austrian 
use  as  well  as  in  his  private  correspondence  he  olways 
kept  his  vernacular  Austrian  dialect,  showing  thus  that  no 
change  of  the  spoken  idioms  had  been  caused  as  yet  by  the 
introduction  of  the  new  artificial  language.  In  the  same 
manner  and  at  the  same  time  the  Midland  dialect  of  the 
electoral  chancery  of  Saxony  came  to  be  better  adapted  for 


to  be  much  more  conservative  in  all  these  respects.    In  the  [  general  use  by  the-  adoption  of  the  Southern  ei,  ou,  eu  for 
consonantal  system  we  have  to  mention  the  loss  of  the  z    i,  u,  iu,  and  the  abolition  of  several  prominent  Midland 
sound  in  all  dialects,  where  it  was  a  simple  spirant  (not  U) ; 
although  the  letter  z  was  still  often  preserved  in  spelling, 
it  was  frequently  confounded  with  «  in  the  rhymes,  a  thing 
which  never  occurred  in  the  earlier  centuries.  Alemannian 
is  chiefly  distinguish jd  by  its  constant  change  of 
tie,  tp,  $t  into  tchtn,  tchn,  tchl,  tchtc.  'tehp,  tehl,  os  in  tchmii, 
smith,  tchne,  snow,  tthlahen,  to  slay,  tchurimmen,  to  swim, 
getckproeken,  spoken,  geuchtlich,  "ghostly,"  spiritual.  Late 
Bavarian  favours  'such  upellings  as  chrankeh,  pelxk,  for 
irctiii;  beeke.    Spelling  in  general  was  tpuch  neglected, 
although  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  often  in  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, when  there  was  a  strong  tendency  towards  crowding 
as  many  letters  into  a  word  as  possible. 

Wh:!y  the  15th  century  was  thus  marked  by  great  diver- 
gencies  of  tbe  spoken  dialects,  important  steps  towards 
gaining  a  greater  uniformity  of  Htjrary  speech  were  made 
in  the  same  period  by  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing, 
and  by  tho  development  of  certain* Kan:let*prachm,  or  lite- 
rary idioms  of  the  imperial  and  other  chanceries.  There  is 
no  need  to  explain  how  the  habit  of  reading  books  printed 
in  dialects  not  familiar  to  the  reader  must  have  obliged  the 
Warned  public  of  tho  time  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge  of  dialects  in  general,  and  must  have  made  ihem 
letter  aware  of  tho  peculiarities  of  their  own  idioms  thin 


peculiarities. 

Modern  Ili$h  German.— In  the  preceding  paragraph  wo 
have  tried  to  give  a  abort  sketch  of  the  origin  of  literary 
Modern  High  German ;  and  it  is  this  very  idiom  of  tbe 
imperial  and  Saxon  chanceries  that  Luther  made  afterwards 
popular  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and  his  numerous 
other  writings.  We  may  quote  his  own  words  in.' confir- 
mation : — 

"  fch  habe  kcino  gewisw.aonderu'che,  eigne  sprache  im  doutschen, 
aondern  braurho  der  gemeinuri  deutschen  spuache,  das  rniih  bride 
Ober-  und  Efiederliuider  versttben  mbgrn.  lch  rode  nach  der  sech- 
siachen  cantzlei,  wclchcr  narhfolgen  alle  fursten  vnd  kbnigc  In 
Deulaehland;  A  lie  reichaatedte,  fiinrt«nhbT:>  arhreiben  nach  der 
aocbaischch  vnd  vnaera  furetcn  cantzclov.  Danunb  iata  aacb  dio 
gemeinate  doutsche  aprmthe.  Kaiser  Slaximilinn  vnd  churfurat 
F'riderich,  hertzog  von  Sachsen,  haben  in)  rl.miachen  rciche  die 
deutachen  sprachen  also  in  niwgewiaae  gprach  zusammcngezogeji."* 


Luther's  language,  again,  was  soon  acknowledged  by  Ger- 
man grammarians,  as  Sebastian  Franck  (1531)  and 
Johannes  Clajus  (1578),and  was  accordingly  imitated.aa  tho 

1  The  particulars  which  follow  arc  chiefly  taken  from  an  able  sVetA 
by  Dr  E.  Wultker,  Die  ~Entit<hun:r  der  hirHKhtitcJtfn  KanxLntpradit, 
See  ZHti'hri/t  lift  Vrrtint  fir  IhuringixM  G<schichU,  iz.  p.  349. 

'  7ucWc».  ch.  6».  Dr  Wiilckcr  asMgus  time  word,  to  lh«  rear 
1545. 
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best  pattern  of  High  German.  It  is  truethat  in  the  lCth 
zeutury  many  writers,  especially  in  Switzerland  and  Lower 
Gcrmauy,  atUI  clung  v ith  great  pertinacity  to  their  native 
dialects.  But  about  1G00  Luther's  language  was  fully 
established  as  the  only  idiom  of  literary  intercourse  through- 
out Germany.1  The  changes  the  language  has  ondergono 
aiuce  Lutlier's  time  mostly  concern  the  inflexional  system. 
In  the.  strong  verbs  the  differences  between  the  singular  and 
plural  and  the  indicative  tnd  subjunctive  of  the  past  have 
b^eu  levelled  in  the  course  of  time:  thus,  ichfand,  wir/an^ 
den,  I,  we  fonnd,  subj.  ich  fande,  or  ich  schnitt,  trir 
tchnitten,  I,  we  cut,  for  ich  faiid,  tcir  fltndeu,  ich fiinde,  or 
ich  tchneit,  tcir  tchnitten.  At  present  the  verb  uxrden,  to 
become,  is  the  only  specimen  left  of  t!  a  old  regular  inflex- 
ion : — ich  ward,  wir  wurden,  ich  tciirdt;  but  even  here  a 
new  irregular  form,  ich  vmrde,  has  come  into  use  and  almost 
superseded  the  more  archaic  ich  ward,  which  is  now  chiefly 
confined  fo  poetry.  Many  other  vowel  changes  have  taken 
place  besides,  as  in  trek,  tccb,  gemoleny  weave,  wove, 
v/oven,  for  Middle  High  German  uribe,  tcap,  peweben,  so 
that  the  old  system  of  "  Ablaur,"  or  vowel  change  in  the  root 
syllables  of  the  strong  verbs  has  often  become  quite  indis- 
tinct. A  great  number  of  verbs  have  passed  from  the  strong 
inflexion  to  the  weak,  and  rice  versa.  The  declension  of 
substantives  has  also  been  greatly  altered.  Umlaut  is  nov; 
regularly  used  as~a  plural  sign  witli  moct  momvjyllabic  and 
many  disyllabic  rr.'uculino  words,  as  in  banm,  baumc,  or 
nagel,  nitgel,  for  Middle  High  German  fount,  bonne,  and 
nagel,  nngele;  originally  it  was  confined  to  a  much  snialler 
number  of  words  (t-stcms,  a3  gast,  gastc,  Middh  High  Gor* 
man  gaU,  gate).  Other  masculine  nords  hajo  adopted  the 
plural  -ei;  together  with  Umlaut  of  tho  root  syllables,  from 
the  neuter  declension,  as  iuaun,tncuiner,  gciit,  geutcr,  besides 
frequent  exchanges  between  tho  strong  end  went  declen- 
sions, which  cannot  be  specified  hero.  Tho  strong  and  the 
weak  declension  of  feminine  words  originally  ending  in  e 
have  been  melted  together,  o'uo  form  (ending  in  c  or  a 
consonant)  being  used  for  all  singular,  and  one  (ending  in 
as  or  is  after  a  consonant)  for  all  plural  cases,  as  gabe, 
oaben,  tahl,  tahlcii,  tunge,  tungm,  for  Middle  High  German 
9&>*,  gM*.  gen-  and  dat.  gaben;  tal,  zed,  gen.  and  dat  tain; 
tunge,  gen.  dat.  and  acc  tungen,  pL  tungm  through, 
out  As  to  phonology,  no  change  of  vowel  qualif  i« 
noticeable  in  literary  German.  Modern  High  German 
still  has  tho  Midland  sounds  i  (often  spelt  i<),  w,  t2,  for 
Southern  ic,  uo,  iU,  as  well  as  the  Bavarian  diphthongs  ei, 
<ih,  cn  (Aw),  for  the  older  sounds  f,  i,  iv,  tho  latter  not 
being  distinguished  either  in  spelling  o?  in  educated  pro- 
nunciation irom  the  older  diphthong3  ei,  oh,  oh.  We  have 
thus  tieei,  drei,  banm,  hau$,  fieude,  hiiustr,  leute  for  Middle 
High  German  zwei,  drl,  bovm,  hut,  vroude,  Muter,  liuie. 
Change  of  vowel  quantity  is  the  most  prominent  phonetio 
feature  of  Modern  High  German  when  compared  with  the 
earlier  stages  of  tho  language.  All  rootayllables  ending 
formerly  in  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  simplo  consonant 
havo  now  becomo  long,  either  by  lengthening  the  vowol  or 
by  doubling  the  consonant,  thus  tag,  tage,  til,  boif,  or  gott, 
-jottet,  blatl,  blatter,  for  Middle  High  Gorman  tag  (or  tdc), 
titge,  $ul,  bdte,  g6t,  goUt,  Hit,  bUter.  The  rules  for  dropping 
unaccented  vowels  have  often  been  changed  accordingly, 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  all  these  rules  are 
only  applicable  to  the  literary  idiom ;  the  dialects,  and  even 
those  of  the  educated  people,  often  differ  very  materially 
from  the  rules  laid  down  above.  There  is',  indeed,  no  such 
tiling  as  a  generally  recognized  standard  pronunciation  of 
German,  except  perhaps  on  tho  stage,  which  no  doubt  has 
exercised  and  still  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  cur- 

1  For  fuller  particular*  reader*  are  rrfcrn  MnJ\.  P.ili-lcert.  One'  :ch(i 
eter  nev!iochd:-jJvAen  ••"Irifltprache,  2  vjK,  Uipic,  1S75. 


rent  opinions  as  to  how  one  ought  to  pronounce,  but  has 
not  been  powerful  enough  to  abolish  all  dialectal  peculi- 
arities in  the  case  of  even  the  highest  classes.  Only  a  very 
few  general  rnles  can  be  given.  Englishmen  will  do  well 
to  pronounce  the  vowels  as  in  Italiau :  ii  and  6  are  roundett 
or  labialized  *  and  e  sounds,  formed  by  pouting  the  lips 
while  trying  to  pronounce  »  or  e.  Long  vowel*  are  always 
pronounced  simple,  never  as  diphthongs  (which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  in  English,  especially  with  a  and  o).  Un- 
acceutcd  e  is  invariably  dropped  in  the  terminations  el, 
en,  the  real  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  liandel,  bitten, 
lipjxn,  haben,  nehmen  being  handl,  bittu,  tifipn  or  lippvn, 
hdba  or  kabm,  net*  (with  a  lengthened  m) 1  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  the  consonantal  system  we  may  mentiun  the 
sound  of  ch  (in  two  distinct  varieties  as  in  ach  and  tVA),  the 
t,  which  is  a  combination  of  t  and  #,  aud  tho  r,  which  ought 
to  be  trilled  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  but  is  often 
pronounced  as  a  nvnlar  or  guttural  sound.  S  initial  is 
generally  sounded  like  tb*  English  r,  in  stage  pronunciation, 
but  not  usually  elsewhere  ;  tt  end  tp  initial  are  never  pro- 
nounced on  the  stage  like  English  $t  or  tp,  but  are  always 
tlit,  thp,  as  in  tUin,  s/iicl,  pronounced  (to  use  English 
spelling)  as  thline,  thpeeL  The  English  w  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  German  to  sound  is  more  like  English  t>, 
but  somewhat  softer  J  in  Midland  pronunciation  a  sound 
intermediate  between  Euglish  w  aud  v  takes  its  place. 
German  v  is  simply /.s 

Tho  varieties  cf  the  German  dialects  of  the  present  are 
too  numoroiu  to  be  described  hero,  It  may  suffice  to  Rtato 
that  the  old  divisions  of  Low  German,  Midland,  and  Upuor 
German  dialects  are  still  applicable.  Among  the  first,  the 
Western  or  Weatphclian  dialects  are  distinctly  marked  by 
the  pronunciation  of  5?  initial  as  agh,  or  voiced  ch  (sometime* 
even  voiceless),  and  the  use  of  numerous  diphthongs,  both 
long  and  short,  instead  of  eimple  vowels.  Tiae  principal  sub- 
divicione  of  Midland  German  are  the  Lower  Rhenish  or 
Middle  Frankish  dialect  (including  the  German  dialects  of 
Transylvania),  South- Western  and  Eastern  or  High  Frankish, 
Hessian,  Thuringian,  Saxon,  and  Silesian.  Alemannian  U 
divided  into  the  three  main  groupsof  Swabian,  Alsatian,  Mid 
Swiss,  while  Bavarian  is  constituted  by  several  sr.bdialects 
spoken  it.  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  study  of  these  dia- 
lect* haa  bet-n  carried  on  in  Germany  for  a  considerable 
time,4  but  not  always  very  successfully,  especially  so  far  as 
phonology  is  concerned ;  for  many  observers,  while  well- 
trained  in  all  the  disciplines  of  the  older  school  of  philology, 
have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  simplest  laws  of  phonetics. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  the  value  of  phonetic 
studies  (although  they  began  in  German  researches)  ha* 
been  duly  recognized  in  the  country  of  their  origin,  and 
dialectology  has  not  hitherto  gained  much  by  tho  more 
theoretical  study  of  general  phonetics.  Some  excellent 
beginnings  indeed  have  been  made,  among  which  Dr  Win- 
teleVs  book  on  his  native  Swiss  dialect  holds  by  far  tho 
foremost  rank;3  but  it  is  probable  that  a  long  time  murtyet 
chipse  before  Germany  can  possess  so  well  trained  and  inde- 
pendent a  school  of  phonetbts  as  that  v;hich  already  exists 
in  England  headed  by  Mr  A  Melville  Bell  and  Mr  Alex- 
ander J.  Ellis,  Not  till  then,  however,  can  a  real  history 
of  tho  Gorman  language  bo  written.  (k.  si.) 


1  Foreign  era  arc  tRMly  detecUd  by  their  generally  Inaerting  a  real 
towcl-nound  beforu  the  1,  n. 

'  Por  mor«  kecorite  doneriptlocs  of  th«  Herman  sound*  #«  B 
Sievert,  &riwufti<rr  o'er  Lauijihyriol&n'e,  Leipiio,  1876. 

4  A  vary  full  lint  of  booki  referring  to  German  dialwlolofj  baft 
been  tfven  by  C.  H.  Herrmann,  BillwtA'ca  Kermanica,  Halle,  1S78, 
p.  «7 

»  J.  Winteler,  Die  Krrmsrr  MuxtlaH  rf/.t  Fantnm  fffnrw,  ?-rir  r 
1*  7«.    Thia  i<  ln<lce-1  tne  only  work  that  tin  be  \  ivtlv  comj^r,-,!  nitli 
D  r  J.  S.  H.  Munuy'a  Oialett  0/  the  teMerit  Vrun'tiu  of  Sivtltmd, 
•published  in  1870. 
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PART  IV.— LITERATURE. 
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is  &  deep  vein  of  poetry  in  tbe  Teutonic  nature, 
and  it  appears  to  have  revealed  itself  in  tbe  earliest 
ages.  According  to  Tacitus,  the  Germans  of  his  time  had 
ancient  songs  relating  to  the  god  Tuisco,  his  son  Mannus, 
and  the  three  forefathers  of  tho  Teutonic  race.  They  had 
also  poems  in  honour  of  Arminius,  the  original  subject  of 
which  was  probably  the  god  Irmin,  whose  pillar  Charles  the 
Great  overthrew  long  afterwards  in  his  first  campaign 
against  the  Saxons.  A  song  called  "  barditus,"  celebrating 
the  greatness  of  the  war  god  whom  Tacitus  calls  Hercules, 
was  sung  or  chanted  by  the  freemen  as  they  advanced  to 
battle,  Tho  namo  "  barditus  "  led  some  ingenious  writers 
of  the  18th  century  to  speculate  respecting  an  order  of 
bards  among  the  ancient  Germans  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  any  such  order  existed.  "  Barditus  *  meant  in'the  first 
instance  a  Bhield,  and  was  transferred  to  the  song  because, 
while  the  singing  went  on,  the  shield  was  held  to  the  mouth 
to  make  the  sound  more  terrible.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
critics  that  the  stories  of  "Reynard  the  Fox"  and  "Isengrim 
the  Wolf"  may  be  traced  back  to  these  remote  times.  If  so, 
the  probability  »  that  they  were  brought  by  the  Teutons 
from  Asia,  and  were  originally  common  to  the  Aryan  family. 
Tkere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  some  elements  of  the 
NiWitngenlied  belong  to  the  prehistoric  age.  The  legend 
of  Siegfried  has  all  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  it 
seems  to  have  had  at  first  a  purely  mythological  character. 
Of  the  rhythm  in  which  these  primitive  conceptions  were 
embodied  we  have  no  certain  knowledge ;  bnt  as  the  most 
ancieut  poems  which  have  been  preserved  are  in  alliterative 
verse,  it  is  reasonable  to  assums  that  this  bad  grown  up  long 
before  writing  came  into  nee. 

I.  The  Early  Middle  Agt.->—\{\\in  the  German  tribes  be- 
gun to  accept  Ctirintianitythe  clergy  everywhere  opposed  the 
native  poetry,  and  strove  to  replace  its  rude  conceptions  by 
the  milder  images  of  the  gospel.  Among  the  Goths  of  tho 
4th  century  Bishop  Ulfilas  took  tho  moat  effectual  means 
of  achieving  his  purpose  by  preparing  a  clear,  faithful,  and 
simple  rendering  of  the  Scriptures, — a  translation  which  has 
been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  scientific  study  of  the 
Teutonic  languages.  No  clergyman  of  like  genius  arose  in 
Germany  itself ;  but  there,  too,  pagan  compositions  were 
steadily  discouraged.  Charles  the  Great  was  the  first  to 
check  this  hostile  movement  He  showed  his  love  of  his 
native  speech,  not  only  by  beginning  to  put  together  a 
German  grammar,  but  by  issuing  orders  for  a  collection 
of  old  German  poetry.  Louis  the  Pious  bad  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  taste  of  his  father,  tut  he  could  not 
efface  the  impression  produced  by  the  great  emperor.  Many 
of  the  clergy  ceased  to  dislike  that  which  so  mighty  a  friend 
of  the  church  had  approved,  and  in  some  monasteries  there 
were  ardent  collectors  of  ancient  epic  fragments  and  ballads. 

These  treasures  of  Old  High  and  Low  German  literature 
are  nearly  all  lost,  bnt  from  the  small  portions  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  from  hints  in  Latin  chronicles,  we  can 
at  least  make  out  the  themes  with  which  maoy  of  them  dealt 
Erroanrick,  or  Ermanaricus,  the  famous  Gothic  king  of  tho 
4th  century,  was  the  subject  of  a  large  number  of  poetical 
legends.  Siegfried  continued  to  be  a  great  epic  hero,  and 
from  about  the  7th  ceutury  he  nppears  to  have  been  no 
longer  treated  as  superhuman.  Tho  legend  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  Bnrgundian  king,  Gundtcarius  or  Guuther,  by 
Attila  assumed  many  formu,  and  wa9  at  a  Inter  time 
connected  with  the  story  of  Siegfried.  Around  the 
name  of  Theoiinric  the  East  Goth,  as  Dieterich,  several 
lctji.-i.U  s.iu])  grouped  themselves;  and  from  about  tho 
9th  ixutury  ]w  was  associated  with  Attila,  with  whom 


in  history  he  had  nothing  to  do.  Unfortunately,  the  frag- 
ments which  have  been  preserved— all  of  which  are 
alliterative — do  not  treat  of  these  supreme  heroes  ;  their 
subjects  are  of  subordinate  importance  and  interest  The 
Hildebranddied,  wliich  was  written  from  traditional  nar- 
ratives early  in  the  9th  century,  end  is  in  a  mixed  dialect, 
introduces  us  to  a  follower  of  Dieterich.  Hildebrand,  re- 
turning from  the  wars  carried  on  by  his  lord,  is  compelled  to 
fight  his  own  son  ;  but  wc  are  left  in  uncertainty  whether 
father  or  son  is  conqueror.  The  Lvdtrig$lied  is  a  ballad  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  9th  century,  written  in  honour  of  a 
victory  gained  over  the  Northmen  by  Louis  III.,  the  Weat- 
Frankish  king.  The  author  was  probably  a  monk  who  had 
been  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Bald.  There  is 
also  an  Old  High  German  ballad  celebrating  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  Otto  L  with  his  brother  Henry ;  and  similar  ballads  are 
known  to  have  kept  np  the  fame  of  Duke  Ernest  of  Swabia, 
who  rebelled  against  Conrad  II.,  and  of  many  other  popular 
heroes.  Walter  of  Aquitania,  who  flies  with  his  bride  from 
the  court  of  Attila,  and  at  Worms  fights  King  Cumber  and 
his  warricrs,  is  the  hero  of  a  Latin  poem  of  tbe  10th  cen- 
tury, written  by  a  mouk  of  St  Gall,  whose  materials  were 
evidently  taken  from  a  more  vigorous  German  original. 
The  Afmeburytr  Gtdifhtt,  two  songs  of  enchantment, 
were  written  in  the  10th  century,  but  must  have,  come 
down  from  a  much  moro  remote  period.  They  are  chiefly 
interesting  for  tbe  light  they  throw  upon  the  religious 
beliefs  and  customs  of  ancient  Germany. 

The  old  boliuds.  which  were  intended  to  be  sung  as  wcll*"n- 
as  recited,  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation, etrel*> 
and  necessarily  underwent  many  changes.  They  were  pre- 
served from  an  early  period  in  tbe  memory  of  the  people 
by  professional  minstrels,  who  were  held  in  considerable 
honour  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  but  were  after- 
wards rather  tolerated  than  encouraged  by  the  higher 
classes  Many  of  them  were  blind  men,  and  in  their  soli- 
tary wanderings  the  ancient  stories  must  often  have  assumed 
in  their  minds  new  shapes.  They  usually  accompanied 
their  singing  with  tho  zither  or  the  harp. 

Of  the  wprks  with  which  the  church  sought  to  counter-  Reticles* 
act  pagan  influences  very  few  remain.  The  most  import- poetry, 
ant  is  Iff  Hand,  a  Low  German  poem  in  alliterative  verso 
said  to  bavo  been  written  by  a  Saxon  at  the  request  of 
Louis  the  Pious.  It  is  a  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
and  follows  closely  the  Four  Gospels,  whose  separate 
accounts  it  attempts  to  harmonize.  The  author  has  con- 
siderable force  'and  freedom  of  expression,  and  seems  to 
bavo  been  so  absorbed  in  the  grandeur  of  his  theme  at 
to  have  deliberately  rejected  rhetorical  ornament  The 
so-called  JCritt  of  Otfrid,  a  High  German  poet,  who 
dedicated  his  work  to  Louis  tho  German,  has  the  same 
subject,  but  is  not  nearly  so  effective.  It  ii  the  first 
rhymed  German  poem,  and  the  necessities  of  rhyme  often 
compel  Otfrid  to  fill  out  his  line  with  words  and  phrases 
which  obscure  his  meaning.  His  lyrical  passages  are  ton 
didactic  to  rank  as  genuine  poetry.  The  fragment  of 
Mutpilli,  a  Bavarian  poem  of  the  9  th  century  on  the  Last 
Judgment,  indicates  power  of  a  much  higher  order.  Its 
form  is  alliterative;  and  reminiscences  of  paganism  are 
strangely  mingled  with  its  Christian  ideas. 

During  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Great  and  Louis  the  sfooastir 
Pious  secular  learning  was  xealously  cultivated  in  the  *"' 
monasteries  of  Germany  as  well  as  in  those  of  other  por- 
tions of  the  Prankish  empire.    The  school  established  by 
HrabanuB  Maurus  in  the  famous  abbey  of  Fulda  vied 
with  that  of  Tours,  where  Hrabanus  had  been  a 
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of  Alcuin,  in  the  excellence  of  iU  teaching.    In  the 
wars  with  the  Northmen,  with  the  Magyars,  and  with  the 
Slavs  nnder  the  later  Carolingian  kings,  many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  institutions  were  destroyed  ;  but  they  sprang 
up  again  under  the  protection  of  Henry  I.    From  the  time 
of  his  son  Otto  L  the  Germans  stood  in  direct  relation  with 
Italy;  the  marriage  of  Otto  IL  with  the  princess  Tbeo- 
pbano  brought  them  into  connexion  with  the  learning  aud 
refinement  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  and  Gerbert,  the  friend 
«f  Otto  III.,  afterwards  Pope  Silvester  II.,  introduced  them 
t>  some  of  the  achievements  of  Arabian  science.  Thee 
influences  quickened  the  energies  of  enlightened  chureh- 
rnen,  and  originated  an  intellectual  movement  which  to 
come  extent  continued  duriog  the  vigorous  reigns  of  the 
tirst  two  Franconian  sovereigns,  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  III. 
The  chief  Subject  of  study  was  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
to  which,  however,  in  its  earlier  stages,  Germany  made  no 
supremely  important  contribution.    The  N to- Platonic  ten- 
dencies of  Scotus  Erigena  were  opposed  by  Hrabanus 
Maurus,  who  remained  loyal  to  Aristotle  and  Boctius ; 
And  his  example  was  generally  followed,  not  only  by  his 
successors  in  Fulda,  but  by  the  members  of  all  other  German 
schools.    The  school  of  St  Gall  was  exceptionally  active, 
uud  one  of  the  monks,  Notker  Labeo,  who  di:d  in  1022, 
wrote  some  original  philosophical  bonks,  and  translated 
into  German  the  De  Consolation*  of  B  >etiiis  and  two  of 
Aristotle's  works.    In  pure  literature  very  little  was  done ; 
l>ut  there  are  several  well-written  Latin  histories  belonging 
ti  the  11th  century.    Tho  best  thought  of  the  age  was 
manifested  in  its  Romanesque  architecture,  and  in  the  then 
enbordinate  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  music 
M..i«-»-      n.  The  Age  of  Chivalry.— The  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  dur- 
'"'-'*•  ing  which  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy 
t»  r...<i   began,  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  national  culture;  and 
the  evil  was  not  remedied  under  the  disturbed  rule  of  his 
two  immediate  successors.    But  under  the  Hohenstaufen 
dynasty,  during  the  period  of  Middle  High  German,  the 
country  passed  through  one  of  the  greatest  epochs  of  its 
literature.    The  more  learned  of  the  clergy  interested  them- 
selves deeply  in  the  development  of  scholasticism  through 
the  nominalists  and  the  realists;  and  in  the  13th  century 
Albertus  Magnus,  a  native  of  Swabia,  produced  the  first 
cystematic  exposition  of  Aristotle,  in  the  full  light  of 
Arabian  research    It  was,  howover,  in  poetry  that  Ger- 
many achieved  tho  highest  distinction ;  and"  her  most 
important  poets  wore  members  of  the  knightly  class,  which 
at  this  time  rose  to  its  utmost  power  and  fame.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  the  members  of  this  class  became 
sensitive  to  the  higher  influences  of  the  imagination.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  the  elevating  consciousness  of  a 
life  shared  with  a  vast  community  which  set  before  itself 
tho  loftiest  aims.    Historians  sometimes  take  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  contracting  the  mean  performance  of  many 
knights  with  their  high  vowa;  but  these  vowa  at  any  rate 
introduced  into  the  life  of  rough  nobles  an  ideal  element, 
And  inclined  them  to  take  interest  in  the  gentler  and  nobler 
aspects  of  existence.    In  the  Italian  wars  of  Frederick  Bar 
baroRsa  the  German  knights  saw  more  than  they  had  ever 
before  done  of  Southern  civilization,  and  their  minds  were 
eontinually  stimulated  by  the  varying  fortunes  of  their 
adventurous  emperor.    Of  still  greater  importance  was  the 
i.iiluenceof  the  crusades,  in' which  the  Germans  first  took 
•n  active  part  under  Frederick's  predecessor,  Conrad  III. 
Thi  crusaders  had  a  remote  and  unselfish  aim,  connected 
with  all  that  was  meet  sacred  and  most  tender  in  their 
religious  ideas  ;  and  this  alone  would  have  created  a  senti- 
nj-.Mt  favourable  to  poetic  aspiration.    But,  besides  this, 
the  far-off  Eastern  lands,  with  their  strange  peoples  and 
mystical  associations,  awoke  dreams  which  could  not  have 
other  tuaii  harmonious  utterance,  and  on  the  return  of  the 


warriors  they  stirred  tho  fancy  of  their  friends  with  reports 
of  a  new  and  greater  world.  While  the  crusades  lasted,  the 
knights  were  forced  into  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
clergy,  whose  refined  culture  inevitably  to  some  extent 
softened  their  rudeness ;  they  also  formed  friendships 
with  representatives  of  French  chivalry.  In  France  the 
works  of  the  troubadours  and  the  trouveres  formed  one  of 
the  most  prominent  elements  of  the  national  life,  and  the 
French  nobles  did  not  forget  in  Palestine  the  songs  and 
romances  of  their  home.  The  better  minds  in  the  German 
armies  canght  the  inspiration,  and  longed  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  like  achievements.  And  their  desire  was 
deepened  when,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Free  County  of 
Burgundy,  Frederick  Barbarossa  opened  a  new  pathway  by 
which  intellectual  influences  might  pass  from  the  western 
to  the  eastern  bank  of  the  llhine. 

The  poetic  impulse  which  thus  entered  Germany  affected 
a  wide  circle  :  the  highest  princes  as  well  as  the  humblest 
knights  felt  iU  power.  Even  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  him- 
self ii  said  to  have  been  moved  by  the  prevailing  feeling, 
and  to  have  composed  verses.  At  the  imporial  and  princely 
courts  poets  were  encouraged  to  give  expression  to  their 
genius  ;  and  tho  ladies  whose  beauty  and  virtues  they  de- 
lighted to  praise  stimulated  their  endeavours  by  marked 
appreciation.  Thus  the  national  imagination  found  in  the 
wbcle  temper  of  the  age  an  atmosphere  well  adapted  to 
the  blooming  of  its  first  spring-time. 

The  most  characteristic  outcome  of  this  active  era  is  thepot-ueal 
series  of  poetical  romances  produced  in  the  12th  and  1 3th 
centuries.  The  German  poets  might  have  found  magni- 
ficent material  iu  their  old,  native  legends;  but  for  the 
moat  part  they  preferred  subjects  which  had  already  been 
artistically  wrought  by  the  trouveres,  whose  methods 
and  style  they  also  closely  imitated.  Among  the  themes 
they  selected  may  be  mentioned  the  legends  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  of  Charles  the  Great  and  his  paladins,  of 
Arthur  and  tho  knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  with  the 
allied  legend  of  the  Holy  GraiL  The  fortunes  of  Tris- 
tram and  lseult  also  exercised  a  powerful  charm  over 
many  minds.  These  and  all  other  chosen  subjects  were, 
treated  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry.  The  j>ocU  of  the 1 
Middle  Age  had  no  idea  of  being  trne  to  the  characteristics 
of  a  particular  epoch;  their  own  time  was  the  only  one  they 
attempted  to  understand.  Ancient  heroes  becamo'in  their 
bauds  moditcval  knight* ;  men  who  had  died  long  before 
the  rise  of  Christianity  were  transformed  into  devoted  ser- 
vants of  the  Church.  And  in  every  romance  the  suprome 
aim  was  to  present  an  idealized  picture  of  the  virtues  of 
knighthood. 

One  of  those  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  chief  romance-  k<>  >oo»- 
writers  was  Conrad,  a  priest  in  tho  service  of  Henry  the  wr> .era. 
Proud,  who,  before  1 13l>,  composed  the  Rulrndtlied,  betting 
fortb,  in  imitation  of  the  French  Chanson  dt  RJtind,  the 
overthrow  of  lloland,  the  favourite  paladin  of  Charles  the 
Great,  in  the  pass  of  Roncesvallcs.    He  was  followed  by 
another  priest,  Lomprccht,  who,  also  working  upon  a 
French  original,  relates  in  tiwAlfxanderlitd  tho  deeds  of  the 
Macedonian  hero.  Greater  than  either  of  these  was  Hcinrich 
von  Veldeke,  tho  first  of  the  pocUwho  may  claim  to  rank  as 
German  trou-ercs.    His  great  work  was  the £uett,  written 
twween  1175  *nd  1190.    It  is  not  only  in  armour  and  in 
dress  that  Viiyil's  characters  are  here  changed  ;  in  tlnnipht 
and  feeling  ihe/are  recreated.    The  language  of  the  poem 
is  so  carefully  cnoeen,  and  the  incidents  are  narrated  with 
so  much  spirit,  that  it  is  still  possible  tn  understand 
the  immense  popularity  it  once  enjoyed.    Hurtmann  vonnnrv 
Aue,  in  Der  Arv  JIn'nrich  and  other  poems,  selected r-  "  ' 
themes  that  are  extremely  repulsive  to  modern  feeling;  but  Tl  "  A"** 
hc  was  endowed  wi»k  genuinely  plastic-  force,  and  interests 
us  by  touching  certa  rv  mystici!  rvp. -a--,  of  medieval  &-  nti- 
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menL  The  master  in  whom  these  aspects  were  most  fully 
represented  was  Wolfram  von  Kschenbach,  a  member  of  a 
noble  family  of  Frenconia,  who  was  born  daring  the  reign 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  died  during  that  of  his  grand- 
eon,  Frederick  IL  He  was  one  of  a  group  of  poete  who 
established  themselves  at  the  Wartburg,  the  court  of  the 
brilliant  landgrave  Hermann  of  Tburingia ;  and  bis  cblef 
poem,  Parzivat,  was  composed  there  towards  the  end  of  the 
12th  century.  Germany  did  not  produce  during  the 
Middle  Ages  a  more  truly  poetic  mind,  and  it  k  carious  to 
observe  how  exactly  ho  anticipated  some  of  the  qualities  for 
which  she  long  afterward  h  became  famous.  He  has  all  the 
dreaminess,  the  sentiment,  the  passion  for  the  ideal,  which 
are,  or  rather  at  one  time  were,  her  most  attractive  chorac- 
teriities.  The  hero,  trained  by  his  mother  amid  circum- 
stances of  idyllic  simplicity,  suddenly  passes  into  a  world 
of  movement  and  adventure,  and  he  is  brought  by  accident 
to  the  gorgeous  palace  of  the  Holy  Grail,  of  whose  kingdom 
he  ultimately  becomes  lord.  The  object  of  the  poem  is 
evidently  to  depict  the  strivings  of  a  restless  but  noble 
spirit,  dissatisfied  with  passing  pleasure,  having  always  be- 
fore it  a  high  and  spotless-  aim.  It  is  difficult  for  modern 
readers  to  detect  the  spiritual  significance  of  many  of  the 
scene*;  the  poet  seems  to  escape  frum  us  into  a  far-off 
region,  whence  bis  words  reach  us  rather  as  dim  echoes  than 
as  clear,  ringing  sounds.  And  some  of  the  descriptions  are 
in  themselves  tedious  and  superfluous,  while  advance  from 
one  stage  of  the  tale  to  another  apparently  proceeds  accord- 
ing to  the  arbitrary  whim  of  the  moment  Nevertheless, 
the  character  of  Parzival  is  a  true  conception  of  genius,  and 
enables  us  to  understand,  better  than  any  other  imaginative 
creation  of  mediaeval  Germany,  that  discontent  with  life 
as  it  is,  that  sense  of  being  haunted  by  visions  of 
spiritual  loveliness,  which,  throughout  the  Middle  Ages, 
existed  side  by  side  with  unrestrained  delight  in  the  out* 
ward  world. 

A  complete,  almost  a  dramatic,  contrast  to  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach  is  found  in  Gottfried  of  Strasburg,  the  greatest 
of  his  literary  contemporaries.  These  two  men  are  repre- 
sentatives of  a  distinction  which  incessantly  recurs, — that 
betweeu  the  poet  who  fashions  spirits  of  a  finer  mould  than 
those  we  actually  know,  and  the  poet  who  contents  himself 
with  penetrating  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  existing 
character.  Gottfried's  theme  is  Tristram  and  Isealt ;  and 
the  charming  tale,  which  unfortunately  be  did  not  live  to 
carry  to  the  end,  was  perhops  never  more  beautifully  told. 
There  are  no  mystic  longings  in  the  men  and  women  he 
presents  to  ust  they  lovo  the  earth  and  the  sky,  with  their 
gorgeous  colours,  graceful  forms,  and  happy  souuds;  they 
care  not  to  inquire  what  may  lie  behind  these,  or  whether 
in  the  scheme  of  things  there  is  a  place  for  moral  law. 
Few  poets  have  set  forth  so  powerfully  the  fascination  of 
youthful  passion.  In  bis  glowing  pictures  we  find  no 
shadowy  figures  like  those  of  Wolfram,  with  step  so  light 
that  they  appear  to  be  the  figures  of  a  dream ;  his  images 
are  clear,  sharply  cut,  like  those  of  the  world  from  which 
they  are  taken.  And  although  psychological  analysis  was 
unknown  to  him,  the  actions  of  his  characters  display  keen 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  human  hearts  when  entangled  in 
the  most  confused  meshes. 

Medieval  romance  bore  its  richest  fruit  in  tbe  works  of 
these  two  great  poets ;  and  most  of  their  successors  imitated 
ono  or  other  of  them.  Those  who  followed  in,  Gottfried's 
steps  came  nearest  to  a  happy  result,  for  Wolfram  was  ons 
of  those  lonely  and  dariug  spirits  in  whose  remote  path  it  is 
given  to  few  to  tread  without  stumbling.  The  best  known 
of  Gottfried's  imitators  was  Conrad  von  Wurzburg,  who 
wrote  on  the  Trojan  war  and  many  other  subjects,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  artistic  of 
Towards  the  end  r>f  the  13th  century  the 


signs  of  exhaustion,  and  romani**  begun  to  make  way  for 
rough  popular  tales  and  rhymed  chronicle*. 

Fortunately  the  poets  of  the  age  of  chivalry  did  not  all 
occupy  themselves  with  the  subjects  of  French  romances. 
A  few,  whose  names  we  do  not  know,  turned  towards  the 
rich  material  in  the  metrical  legends  of  their  native  land. 
Of  these  poets  the  most  important  was  he  who  collected 
aud  put  into  shape  the  ancient  ballads  which  make  np  the 
Nibelungenlitd.  How  far  he  modified  them  we  cannot  wueluss 
tell.  In  tbe  form  in  which  we  possess  them,  they  probably  i 
owe  something  of  their  force  to  his  genius ;  but  he  needed 
rather  to  arrange  and  to  curtail  than  to  invent,  and,  although 
a  genuine  poet,  he  was  not  at  all  times  competent  for  Lib 
task.  Tho  work  includes  the  legends  of  Siegfried,  of 
Gundicarius,  or  Gflntber,  king  of  Burgundy,  of  Dieterich, 
and  of  Attila;  and  the  motives  which  bind  them  into  a 
whole  are  the  love  and  revenge  of  Kriomhild,  tbe  sister 
of  Giinther  and  Siegfried's  wife.  SHe  excites  tbe  envy 
of  Brunhild,  tho  Burgundiau  queen,  whose  friend,  Hageo, 
one  of  Guntber's  followers,  discovers  the  vulnerable  point  ia 
Siegfried's  enchanted  body,  treacherously  slays  him,  and 
buries  in  tbe  Rhine  tbe  treasure  he  has  long  before  con- 
quered from  the  race  of  tbe  Nibelungen.  There  is  then  a 
pause  of  thirteen  years,  after  which  Kriemhild,  the  better 
to  effect  ber  fatal  purpose,  marries  Attila,  king  of  I' 
Thirteen  years  having  again  passed,  bur  thirst  for  i 
is  satiated  by  the  slaying  of  the  whole  Burgundian'courfc. 
Tho  Germans  justly  regard  this  great  epic  as  one  of  tbe 
most  precious  gems  of  their  literature.  It  has  little  of  tho 
grace  of  courtly  poetry ;  its  characters  are  without  subtlety 
or  refinement ;  we  are  throughout  in  the  presence  of  vast 
elemental  forces.  But  these  forces  are  rendered  with  extra- 
ordinary vividness  of  imagination,  aud  with  a  profound 
feeling  for  what  is  sublime  and  awful  in  human  destiny. 
The  narrative  begins  with  epic  calmness,  but  swells  into  a 
torrent,  and  dashes  vehemently  forward,  when  tbe  injured 
queen  makes  a  fearful  return  for  ber  wrongs,  and  is  herself 
swept  away  by  the  tragic  powers  she  has  called  to  her 
service.  In  the  management  of  the  story  there  are  occa- 
sional traces  of  mcdiaevalism ;  but  its  spirit  is  that  of  a  more 
primitive  time,  when  the  German  tribes  were  breaking  into 
the  Roman  empire,  when  passions  were  untamed  by 
Christian  influence,  and  when  the  necessities  of  a  wander- 
ing and  aggressive  life  knit  .closely  the  bonds  that  united 
the  chief  to  his  followers.  Deliberate  villany  hardly  ap- 
pears in  tbe  poem ;  the  most  savage  actions  spring  either 
from  the  unrestricted  play  of  natural  feeling,  or  from  un- 
questioning fidelity  to  an  acknowledged  superior.  Here 
a&d  there  we  come  upon  touches  which  indicate  that  the 
pi  et  who  preserved  tbe  ancient  legend  i  v,  as  not  incapable 
of  appreciating  finer  effects  than  those  at  which  he  gene- 
rally aims.  Tbe  sketch  of  the  hospitable  and  chivalrous 
Rudiger,  who  receives  the  Burgundians  on  their  way  te 
the  court  of  Attila,  aud  afterwards  dies  while  unwillingly 
fighting  them  in  obedience  to  his  queen's  command,  is  not 
surpassed  in  the  most  artistic  of  the  mediaeval  romances. 

Gudrvn  is  another  epic  in  which  a  poet  of  this  period 
gave  form  to  several  old  legends.  They  had  for  centuries 
been  current  along  tbe  coasts  of  Frieslaud  and  Scandinavia, 
and  the  society  they  represent  is  essentially  the  eame  as 
that  of  the  Nibelvngtnlied, — a  society  in  which  tbe  men 
are  rude,  warlike,  and  loyal,  the  women  independent  and 
faithfuL  Although  full  of  serious  episodes,  Oudrun  is  as 
happy  in  its  ending  as  the  greater  poem  is  tragic ;  and 
we  feel  throughout  that  the  beautiful  Princess  Qndnm 
of  Seeland,  .whom  the  Northmen  have  carried  from 
her  home,  and  on  whom  the  cruel  Queen  Gerund  heaps 
indignities,  will  at  last  be  restored  to  King  Herwig,  her 
brave  and  passionate  lover.  Tbe  characters  stand  oot 
clearly  in 


vigour;  and  several  happy  stroke 
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up  a  vision  of  the  bleak  coasts  oud  changeful  northern 
sea  which  are  the  scenes  of  their  adventures. 

In  the  15th  century  a  German  writer  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume  which  he  called  the  Heldenbuch — the 
'Bunk  of*Herooan — a  number  of  old  legendary  tales  that 
must  have  been  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  people  and  of 
the  wandering  minstrels,  while  the  knightly  poets  were 
singing  of  Tristram  or  of  Arthur.  This  work,  which  was 
putty  written  by  Eospar  von  der  Rhbu,  will  not  compare 
in  imaginative  force  with  its  more  famous  rivals.  The 
most  powerful  of  the  stories  is  probably  the  "Grosser 
Kosengarten,"  in  which  a  monk,  Ilsao,  displays  a  very 
nnclerical,  but  truly  Teutonic,  passion  for  war. 

The  age  of  cliivalry  was  remarkable  not  only  for  iU 
romances  and  epics  but  for  its  lyrics.  All  the  leading 
writers  of  the  time  exercised  themselves  in  lyrical  poetry, 
nod  it  was  laboriously  cultivated  by  multitudes  who  did 
not  feel  equal  to  the  task  of  a  prolonged  effort.  Among 
those  who  gained  more  or  less  distinction  may  be  named 
lleinrich  von  Morungen,  Reinmar  der  Alto,  and  Gottfried 
▼on  Neifeu.  The  poets  of  this  class  were  known  as 
Minnesinger,  because  their  favourite  theme  was  Minna  or 
love.  Tboy.  began  by  imitating  the  troubadours,  whose 
metres  they  often  reproduced  when' not  penetrated  by 
the  emotion  which  originally  found  in  these  forms  a 
genuine  expression.  At  a  later  stage  it  was  considered  a 
point  of  honour  for  each  poet  to  invent  a  stanza  of  his 
own,  whether  or  not  those  already  existing  were  appro- 
priate to  his  feeling.  Thus  many  of  the  minne  songs  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  unreality  and  colduess,  seeming  at 
best  to  be  but  clever  pieces  of  handiwork.  But  when  the 
utmost  deduction  has  been  made,  it  is  surprising  how  much 
of  what  was  achieved  by  these  ardent  writers  still  appeals 
to  us.  The  best  among  them  strike  notes  which  retfpond 
in.  every  age  to  a  master's  touch ;  and  they  do  it  with  a 
fine  sense  of  beauty,  a  trained  instinct  for  the  appropriate- 
ness  of  words,  and  an  evident  delight  both  inBimple  audin 
subtle  melody. 

Perhaps  no  group  of  writers  has  ever  had  a  deeper  under- 
tone of  eadoess  than  is  to  be  detected  in  the  greatest  of 
the  minnesinger.  They  had  a  vivid  consciousness  of  the 
evanescence  of  human  pleasure,  an  abiding  feeling  that  cor- 
ruption lurks  behind  the  gayest  forms  and  brightest  colours. 
Bat  they  caught  with  proportional  eagerness  the  passing  rup- 
ture, letting  no  drop  escape  from  the  cup  that  would  soon  fall 
from  their  grasp.  This  intensity  of  -feeling  is  reproduced 
iu  their  lays,  yet  it  was  purified  and  generalized  as  it 
passed  from  the  fleeting  reality  to  the  permanent  realm  of 
art  Their  treatment  of  love,  although  sometimes,  accord- 
ing to  modem  ineas,  extravagant  and  fantastic,  often  dis- 
plays genuine  elevation  of  sentiment.  They  sing  also  in 
impassioned  strains  the  loyalty  of  the  vassal  to  his  lord, 
the  devotion  of  the  Christian  to  his  church.  If  they  do 
not  exhibit  the  soaring  spiritual  ambition  of  Wolfram's 
f'anival,  they  have  a  kind  of  pathetic  memory  of  a  lost 
paradise,  a  vague  longing,  by  some  distant  difficult  service, 
in  battle  with  the  infidel,  to  attain  to  a  world  in  which  the 
discords  of  the  present  life  maybe  forgotten  or  harmonized. 
And  behind  all  their  images  is  the  background  of  nature, 
whose  loveliness  they  do  not  the  less  appreciate  because 
they  refrain  from  elaborately  describing  it  To  the 
dwellers  in  dreary  towers  winter  had  oft«o  a  cheerless  and 
melancholy  aspect ;  but  this  made  all  the  more  enchanting 
the  new  life  of  spring.  It  is  in  bailing  the  returning  warmth 
and  colour  of  the  young  season  that  the  minnesinger  attain 
their  happiest  triumphs. 

Of  all  the  minnesinger  the  first  place  belongs  without 
question  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  probably  of  Tyrol 
whom  Gottfried  of  Strasburg  praises  as  heartily  as  ho  slyly 
depreciates  Wolfram  von  Eechenbach.  Witther  lived*  some 


time  at  the  Wartburg,  and  woe  the  friend  of  King  Philip 
and  Frederick  II ;  he  died  on  a  little  estate  which  the 
latter  gave  him  in  fief.  Other  Minnesinger  lavished  praise 
on  generous  princes ;  Walther  was  of  a  more  manly  charac- 
ter, and  seems  always  to  have  maintained  an  independent 
bearing.  Besides  the  usual  themes  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of 
his  time,  he  wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  his  native  land  ;  ht 
also  frequently  alludes  to  the  strife  between  the  spiritual 
and  secular  powers,  and  sternly  rebukes  the  ambition  of 
the  papacy.  Beyond  all  his  rivals  he  gives  us  the  imprest 
sion  of  writing  with  ease  and  delight.  The  structure  of 
his  stanzas  does  not  hamper  the  movement  of  his  feeling; 
it  appears  to  provide  the  conditions  of  perfect  freedom. 
Suuhjt  lyric  as  his  Unter  der  Linden  an  der  Heide, 
with  "its  musical  refrain  Tandaradei,  although  a  master- 
piece of  art,  is  exquisite  in  its  childlike  simplicity  ;  it  haa 
the  unaffected  grace  of  a  flower,  thb  spontaneity  of  a  bird's 
song. 

As  the  expression  of  all  that  was  fantastic  and  ridiculoui  K>  -* 
in  the  age  of  chivalry,  must  be  mentioned  the  Frauendientt »» 
of  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein,  a  work  which  was  written  about  i^*1"*" 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  and  had  a  certain  popu-* 
larity  in  its  time.    It  is  an  autobiography,  with  a  number 
of  lyrics  interwoven  to  give  variety  and  animation  to  the 
narrative.    The  solemn  gravity  with  which  the  author 
relates  the  amazing  tasks  imposed  upon  him  by  his  mistress 
shows  how  easily  the  worship  of  womanhood  degenerated 
into  almost  incredible  childishness.    Ulrich  is  sometimes 
compared  to  Don  Quixote,  but  this  is  to  do  extreme  in- 
justice to  Cervantes's  hero.    Amid  all  his  illusions  the 
fictitious  knight  maintains  a  certain  pathetic  dignity  ;  the 
knight  of  reality  passes  from  absurdity  to  absurdity  with- 
out a  touch  of  idealism  to  redeem  his  folly.    And  his  lyrics 
are  the  tastcless  manufacture  of  a  thoroughly  prosaic  spirit 

Several  of  the  minnesinger,  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  DidMcv 
especially,  display  at  times  a  strongly  didactic  tendency. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  period  this  tendency  was 
developed  by  writers  who  took  little  interest  in  poetry  for 
its  own  sake,  and  it  became  more  and  more  prominent  as 
the  purely  lyrical  impulse  passed  away.  The  didactic  pot-% 
however  signi6cant  his  labours  may  be  to  his  contempor- 
aries, has  necessarily  the  stamp  of  commonplace  for 
posterity;  and  the  gnomic  writers  of  tLo  13th  century 
form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  But  several  of  them  have 
at  least  the  interest  that  attaches  to  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. There  is  genuine  enthusiasm  for  pure  morality  in 
the  WeUrht  Gait  of  Thomasin  Zerklar;  and  the  Betcheiden- 
heit  of  Freidank  expresses  so  high  a  conception  of  duty, 
and  expresses  it  bo  well,  that  the  work  was  ascribed  to 
Walther  himself.  Reinmar  von  Zwcter  and  Heinrich 
Fraucnlob  came  a  little  later,  and  they  were  followed 
by  Hugo  von  Trimberg,  whoso  Iienner  sets  forth  un- 
impeachable lessons  in  homely  and  satirical  verses.  A 
higher  tone  is  perceptible  in  Der  \\'in»h*eke,  a  collection 
of  sayings  in  which  we  find  an  echo  of  the  reverence  for 
noble  women  that  marked  the  epoch  at  its  dawn.  Among 
didactic  writings  must  be  classpr"  the  well  known  Der 
Krie<?  an/  der  Wartburj  ("The  Contest  at  the  Vr  ortburg"). 
It  includes  the  verses  supposed  to  have  been  sung  at  a 
tournament  of  poets  attended  by  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen, 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  Wolfram  vou  Esclienlmch 

As  Latin  cortitiued  to  be  the  speech  of  scholars,  and  the 
passion  tor  metrical  expieseLn  pervaded  the  higher  classes, 
there  was  not  much  scope  for  the  growth  of  prow?.  Never- 
theless, it  is  in  this  atre  ♦hat  we  find  the  first  serious 
attempts  to  secure  forGermau  prose  a  place  in  the  national 
literature.  The  Sachtenspitgtl  and  the  S-hralfin^fjel, 
two  great  collections  of  local  law*,  although  of  a  scientific 
character,  and  mainly  intir«.sti.iH  betanso  of  their  social 
importance,  had  considerable  iuilucu^  in  enco'.nnring  the 
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respect  of  the  Germans  for  their  own  language.  The  I  daily  employments  was  not  such  aa  to  kindle  thoughts  Umm* 
preachers,  however,  were  the  principal  founders  of  prose  I  that  demand  poetic  utterance.  At  that  time  every  trade  ■^c«T- 
style.  Preaching  became  about  the  middle  of  the  13th  had  its  guild;  and  they  now  formed  guilds  of  poetry,  the 
century  an  agency  of  great  power  in  the  life  of  Germany. 
A  number  of  the  clergy,  dissatisfied  with  the  technicalities 
of  scholasticism,  and  with  the  mere  forms  under  which 
spiritual  aspiration  was  often  crushed,  strove  to  attain  to 
a  fresh  vision  of  religious  truth,  and  to  kindle  their  own 
enthusiasm  in  the  minds  of  others.  Of  this  generous  Land 
the  most  popular  was  Brother  Berthold,  a  Franciscan  monk, 
a  man  of  a  noble  and  commanding  temper,  and  an  orator 
of  the  highest  rank.  Love  for  the  poor  was  his  dominant 
motive,  and  he  sometimes  expressed  it  in  language  a 
modem  socialist  might  envy.  Having  something  of  the 
imaginative  glow  of  the  minnesanger,  he  gave  such  colour 
to'  his  abstract  teaching  as  made  it  at  once  intclhgiblu 
and  attractive.  Of  a  less  poetical  nature  than  Berthold, 
Master  Eckhart,  the  next  early  master  of  religions  prose, 
was  more  deeply  philosophical.  Although  familiar  with 
the  scholastic  systems,  he  broke  away  from  their  method, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  mystical  school  which 
was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  Reformation.  Eckhart's  reasonings  are  sometimes 
hard  to  follow,  but  he  is  not  a  confused  thinker;  his 
obscurity  arises  rather  from  the  nature  of  his  themes 
than  from  his  mode  of  handling  them.  He  occasionally 
touches  profound  depths  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  man, 
and  it  is  refreshing  to  puss  from  the  formal  hairsplitting 
of  the>  scholastic  philosophers  to  tho  large  conceptions 
of  a  mind  which  obeys  its  own  laws  and  is  evidently  in 
direct  contact  with  the  problems  it  seeks  to  solve* 
.,.„».  III.  The  Later  Middle  Age.~klt.tt  the  fall  of  the 
>  J  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  the  age  of  chivalry  in  Germany 
TJ'  virtually  came  to  an  end.  The  breaking  up  of  the  old 
dnchies  set  free  a  large  number  of  petty  nobles  from  their 
allegiance  to  mediate  lords ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  a 
strong  central  authority,  either  to  hold  them  in  chock  or  to 
provido  them  with  such  outlets  for  their  energy  as  they  had 
found  in  the  crusades  and  in  the  imperial  expeditions  into 
I  ~.y,  nearly  the  whole  class  sank  from  the  high  level  to 
which  it  had  temporarily  risen.  Many  knights  became 
mere  robbers,  and  thought  themselves  honourably  employed 
in  taking  part  iu  tho  innumerable  little  wars  which 
ttered  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Men  of  this  kind 
■e  not  very  likely  to  inherit  the  free  and  poetic  spirit 
of  Walther  von  der  Yogelweide.  In  the  course  of  tho 
14  th  and  15th  centuries  attempts  were  still  mado  by 
Wolkensteio,  Muskatblut.  and  other  writers  to  imitate  bis 
style ;  but  in  their  hands  the  lyre  of  the  minnesanger  gave 
forth  only  feeble  or  discordant  notes.  For  a  long  time 
tho  princes  were  no  more  inclined  to  literature  than 
tho  nobles;  thoy  were  too  much  occupied  with  mutual 
jealousies,  and  with  incessant  attempts  to  shako  themselves 
free  of  the  crown,  to  give  heed  to  anything  so  removed 
from  practical  interests  as  poetry. 

It  so  happened  that  during  this  period  the  cities  roao  to 
a  position  of  higher  importance  than  they  had  ever  before 
occupied.  There  was  a  while  when  it  even  seemed  possible 
that  by  their  leagues,  and  by  alliance  with  those  emperors 
who  had  insight  enough  to  recognize  their  strength,  they 
might  become  the  preponderating  element  in  the  state. 
Driven  from  the  castles  of  the  princes  and  the  towers  of  the 
uobles,  literature  took  refuge  in  theso  young  and  growing 
rontres  of  a  vigorous  life.  Not  one  or  two  here  and  there,  but 
multitudes  of  honest  citizens,  became  possessed  by  the  desire 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  arts  in  which  they  had  been 
so  much  uurpussod  by  the  nobles  of  a  previous  generation. 
I'nf^rtunatBly,  they  had  no  literary  training;  they  were  not 
familiar  with  any  great  models;  few  of  them  had  leisure 


task  of  whoso  members  was  in  intervals  of  leisure  to  pro- 
duce songs  according  to  a  body  of  strict  rules,  as  in 
hours  of  business  they  produced  shoes  or  loaves.  Tit* 
rules  were  called  the  "  Tabulatur,"  and  the  rank  of  each 
member  was  determined  by  his  skill  in  applying  them. 
The  lowest  stage  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  simply  been 
received  into  the  guild ;  the  highest,  that  of  a  master,  who 
lad  invented  a  new  melody.  Between  these  were  the? 
scholar,  the  friend  of  the  school,  the  singer,  and  the  poet. 
Literature  produced  under  such  conditions  could  not 
have  much  vitality.  It  amused  the  versifiers,  and  de- 
veloped a  certain  keenness  in  the  detection  of  outward! 
faults;  but  the  spirit  of  poetry  was  wanting,  and  there 
is  hardly  a  "  meistersiinger"  whose  nama  is  worthy  of  being 
remembered. 

Much  more  important  than  these  tedious  manufacturers 
of  verse  were  the  unknown  authors  of  the  earliest  attempts  *t 1 
at  dramatic  composition.  In  the  10th  century  Hroswitha, ' 
the  abbess  of  Ganderaheim,  wrote  Latin  imitations  of 
Terence;  bat  they  were  without  influence  on  the  progress 
of  culture.  The  real  beginnings  of  the  modem  drama  were 
the  crude  representations  of  scriptural  subjects  with  which 
the  clergy  strove  to  replace  certain  pagan  festivals.  These 
representations  gradually  passed  into  the  "Mysteries"  or 
"  Miracle  Plays,"  in  which  there  was  a  rough  endeavour  to  Hi  rati* 
dramatize  the  events  celebrated  at  Easter  and  other  sacred  pi- r» 
ceasons.  They  were  acted  at  first  in  churches,  but  after- 
wards in  open  courts  and  market  places ;  and  for  many 
hours,  sometimes  day  after  day,  they  were  listened  to  by 
enormous  audiences.  The  fragment  of  a  Swiss  "  Mystery  * 
of  the  13th  century  bos  survived ;  but  the  earliest  that  hoe 
come  down  to  us  in  a  complete  form  is  a  play  of  the  first 
LJf  of  the  14th  century,  treating  of  the  parable  of  the  ten 
"jrgins.  Like  those  of  France  and  England,  these  medi- 
eval German  dramas  display  littlo  imagination  ;  and  they 
j.re  often  astonishingly  grotesque  in  their  handling  of  tho 
most  awful  themes.  Along  with  them  grew  up  what  were 
known  as  "  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays,"  dialogues  setting  forth 
some  scene  of  noisy  fun,  such  as  a  quarrel  between  & 
husband  and  wife,  with  a  few  wise  saws  interspersed. 
They  were  declaimed  without  much  ceremony  in  the  public 
room  of  an  inn,  or  before  the  door  of  a  prominent  citizen, 
and  gave  ample  occasion  for  impromptu  wit.  Nuremberg: 
seems  to  havo  been  particularly  fond  of  "Shrove  Tuesday 
Plays,"  for  one  of  its  poets,  Hons  Itoscublut,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  was  the  most  prolific 
euthor  of  them.  A  little  later  he  was  extensively  imitated 
by  Hans  Fobs,  a  Nuremberg  barber  and  meistereknger. 

By  far  tho  most  interesting  writers  of  the  14th  century  mt 
were  the  mystics,  who  continued  the  movement  started  by 
Eckhart  Johannes  Tauler  of  Strasburg  (1300-61)  had  not 
tho  originality  and  force  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  ultimate- 
mysteries  of  the  world  had  an  intense  fascination  for  him, 
and  his  tender  and  sensitive  spirit  opened  itself  to  lighu 
which  find  no  way  of  entrance  into  more  robust  and  logical 
intellects.  He  did  not  in  the  main  pass  beyond  the  specu- 
lations of  Eckhart,  but  he  added  grace  and  finish  to  their 
expression,  and  made  them  a  greater  popular  power  than 
they  could  have  become  through  the  master's  writings. 
Heinrich  Snso,  of  Constance  (1300-65),  who  has  been 
called  "  the  minnesanger  of  the  love  of  God,"  mado  the  doc- 
trines of  Eckhart  an  occasion  for  the  outpourings  of  a  full 
and  sometimes  extravagant  fancy.  Eckhart's  teaching  was 
also  pat  into  shape  by  an  unknown  author,  whose  work  was 
afterwards  published  by  Luther  under  the  title  Eyn  drutsch 
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they  recognize  is  a  world  outside  the  limits  of  space  and 
time,  in  union  with  which  man  rises  to  his  true  Ufa  They 
are  chiefly  of  importance  in  the  history  of  speculative 
thought,  but  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature 
they  were  of  liigh  service  in  the  development  of  a  rich  and 
vigorous  prose. 

A  plain  narrative  prose  style  was  cultivated  in  the 
chronicles  which  began  at  this  time  to  be  written  iu 
d liferent  parts  of  Germany.  The  Limburg  Chronicle 
written  between  1336  and  1398,  the  Alsace  Chronicle 
about  1386,  and  the  Thuringian  Chronicle,  by  Bothe,  a 
monk  of  Eisenach,  about  1430,  have  all  considerable  his- 
torical vol  do  ;  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  German,  not 
fike  previous  chronicles  in  Latin,  proves  the  rising  respect 
among  the  people  for  their  native  speech. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  there  was  in 
Gormany,  as  in  the  other  leading  European  nations,  a  great 
revival  of  intellectual  life.  And  it  was  due  to  the  same 
causes  as  prevailed  elsewhere, — especially  the  rediscovery 
of  Greek  literature  and  the  invention  of  printing.  The 
movement  was  naturally  most  powerfully  felt  in  the  uni- 
versities. The  first  of  these  institutions  had  been  founded 
sarly  in  the  14th  century  by  Charles  IV.  in  Prague.  Boon 
a't?rwards  others  were  established  in  Vienna,  Heidelberg, 
Cologne,  and  Erfurt;  and  in  the  15th  century  universities 
were  set  up  also  in  Rostock,  Greifsvald,  Tubingen,  Leipsic, 
•ad  elsewhere.  For  a  long  time  law  and  divinity  were 
»1uwet  the  only  subjects  studied  ;  but  when  the  Renaissance 
passed  from .  Italy  into  Germany,  university  teaching  be- 
came the  instrument  of  a  freer  and  larger  culture.  Scho- 
lastic philosophy  fell  into  disrepute;  the  most  active  minds 
occupied  themselves  only  with  the  intellectual  treasures 
of  the  ancient  world.  The  men  devoted  to  the  new 
studies  were  called  "  Humanists,"  and  they  carried  on 
continual  warfare  with  the  moro  ignorant  and  intoleraut 
of  tbo  clergy.  TJufurtunatoly  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
value  of  their  own  language ;  they  wrote,  as  the  scholastic 
philosophers  had  done,  solely  in  Latin,  and  they  gave  but 
slight  and  contemptuous  attention  to  the  movements  of 
popular  literature, 
^4>alar  Vet  the  popular  literature  of  their  time  was  quite  worthy 
■Wr^tuwof  study,  for  tbo  stir  of  new  life  hud  affected  not  only 
*  scholars  but  all  classes  of  society,  citicens  and  even  peasants 
included.  It  is  surprising  huw  many  books  found  their 
way  to  the  public  between  1450  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
Reformation;  everyone  seemed  anxious  that  the  newly 
discovered  process  by  which  writers  could  appeal  to  so  wide 
an  audience  should  be  turned  to  the  utmost  possible  advan- 
tage.  Of  this  great  mass  of  literature  a  comparatively 
stnill  proportion  was  created  in  obedience  to  the  free  im- 
pulses of  the  intellect,  The  problems  of  the  time  were 
mainly  social  and  practical ;  men  were  less  moved  by  ideal 
interests  than  by  questions  as  to  the  tyranny  of  the  princes, 
tho  greed  and  sensuality  of  the  clergy,  the  worldliness  of 
the  papacy,  the  powerlessness  of  the  crown  to  enforce  peace 
end  order.  Multitudes  of  little  tales  in  prose  and  verso 
appeared,  in  which  the  princes,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and 
sometimes  rioh  citizens,  were  held  np  to  ridicule.  The 
"Shrove  Tuesday  Plays,*  which  now  became .  extremely 
popular,  also  expressed  tho  general  discontent ;  and  there 
were  even  "Miracle  Plays"  whose  object  was  to  reveal  the 
wrongs  of  the  people.  In  one  of  them,  the  leading  ehar> 
acter  of  which  was  Joanna,  the  mythical  female  pope,  a 
clerical  author  did  not  hesitate  to  pour  contempt  on  tho 
Roman  see  itself. 
By  far  tho  greatest  of  these  satirical  writings  was  the 
v»  epw  narrative,  lieinsh  Fos.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  stories  el  "Reynard  the  Fox"  and  "Isengrim  tho 
Wolf"  probably  belong  to  prehistoric  ages.  They  became 
Krrrewft.  tbTtntgh  the  Franks,  in  Lorraine  end  Fiance  ; 


and  from  the  1 1th  to  the  13th  century  they  formed  the 
subject  of  many  works  in  Latin,  French,  and  German. 
The  epic  to  which  allusion  is  now  made  appeared  in  1498, 
and  was  probably  by  Hermann  Barkhusen,  a  [rioter  of 
Rostock.  It  is  in  Low  German,  and  its  materials  were 
obtained  from  *  prose  version  of  the  tele  which  had 
appeared  some  years  before  in  Holland,  and  of  which 
Cazton  printed  an  English  translation.  Originally,  the 
story  had  no  satirical  significance;  it  was  a  simple  ex- 
pression of  interest  in  what  may  be  called  the  social  life  of 
wild  animals.  In  tho  hands  of  the  author  of  this  Low  Ger- 
man poein  it  becomes  an  instrument  of  satire  on  some  endur- 
ing tendencies  of  human  nature.  He  does  not  lash  himself 
into  fury  at  the  vices  he  chastises ;  he  laughs  at  while  he 
exposes  them.  His  humour  is  broad  and  frank,  and  he 
did  more  than  any  one  else  to  make  Reynard  the  typo  of 
the  resource  and  cunning  which  overmaster  not  only  bcuto 
force  but  even  truth  and  justice.  There  are  several 
renderings  of  the  poem  into  High  German,  the  most  im- 
portant being  the  well-known  work  of  Goethe  in  hexameters. 

Another  popular  satirical  work  was  the  AarrenscMjTHnsi'K. 
("Ship  of  Fools")  of  Sebastian  Brandt,  published  in  Basel 
in  1491.  It  is  an  allegorical  poem  of  more  than  a  hundred 
sections,  in  which  the  vices  aro  satirized  as  fools.  This 
work  passed  through  many  editions,  apd  was  rendered  into 
more  than  one  Low  German  dialect,  end  into  Latin,  Fiench, 
and  English ;  it  was  even  made  tho  subject  of  a  series  of 
sermons  by  Geiler,  of  Kaisersberg,  a  well-known  preacher 
of  the  day,  who  had  himself  some  satirical  talent.  Brandt 
was  personally  of  a  mild  and  unassuming  character,  and  tho 
fact  that  he  became  a  satirist  in  spite  of  himself  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  confusion  which  had  fallen  upon  both 
church  and  state.  Now  that  the  occasion  of  his  book  has 
passed  away,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  once  enjoyed 
almost  unprecedented  popularity.  We  cannot  but  feel  that 
the  writer  was  an  honest  man;  but  his  allegories  are  with- 
out force  or  charm,  and  his  moral  lessons  hove  been  tho 
commonplaces  of  every  civilized  society.  A  satirist  of  a 
bolder  type  was  Thomas  Mumer,  who,  although  he  Karat* 

I  lived  far  into  the  age  of  the  Reformation,  belongs  in  spirit 
altogether  to  the  preceding  period.    He  was  a  preacher, 

I  and  both  in  sermons  and  in  secular  writings  attacked 
without  mercy  the  classes  who  were  the  butts  of  his 
fellow-satirists.  After  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  he 
included  Luther  among  the  objects  of  his.  comprehensive 
dislikes.  His  laughter  was  loud  and  harsh,  and  cau  hardly 
have  been  favourable  to  any  small  buddings  of  charity  that 
may  havo  revealed  themselves  among  the  antagonisms  of 
his  gciienitkiEU 

One  of  the  favourite  books  of  this  time  was  TylltyW 
Evlentpirgel.    It  was  published  in  1519,  and  the  author  K»,M>- 
(probably  Murncr)  seems  to  have  included  in  it  many r"' 
anecdotes  already  well  known.    According  to  the  prefare, 
Tyll  was  a  Brunswick  ncasant  of  the  14tb  century,  tvLo 
went  about  the  countrr  perpetrating  practical  jokes.  The 
force  of  bis  humour  t'  iinly  consists  in  taking  every  «<>rd 
addressed  to  him  in  iU  most  literal  sense,  and  in  giving  it. 
applications  altogether  different  from  those  inteiulc  l  by 
the  speaker.    There  are  readers  who  still  find  aniuscm-ut 
in  his  rough  pleasantries. 

During  the  better  part  of  this  stirring  period  Moxitniliun 
I.  was  emperor,  and  he  interested  himeelf  a  good  deal  io 
the  current  literature.  As  in  politi's,  however,  so  in 
poetry, his  sympathies  were  altogether  with  an  either  nzc; 
and  ha  attempted  to  revive  the  taste  for  mediajvn!  romnn'-e. 
From  a  sketch  said  to  havo  been  prepared  by  him, 
Melehior  Pfinzig  celebrated  in.  Theutrdank  the  tmpcrc-'s 
marriage  with  Princess  Mary  of  Burgundy.  The  *  :nk 
I  was  splendidly  printed,  and  attracted  much  notice ;  but 
I  romantic  poetry,  once  so  fascinating,  produces  in  its  wv-J 
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tUe  effect  of  an  elderly  coquette  who,  refusing  to  believe  in 
the  ravages  of  years,  tricks  herself  out  in  the  gay  adorn- 
ments of  youth.  An  earlier  book,  the  Weit*  A'unig,  an 
autobiography  of  Maximilian,  written  by  his  direction  in 
prose  by  his  secretary  Treizsauerweia,  has  the  excellence 
neither  of  a  chronicle  nor  of  a  romance ;  it  is  for  the  most 
part  the  fantastic  work  of  a  mind  which  misunderstood  its 
epoch  and  its  own  powers. 
r  >].  iUr  Behind  the  strife  and  noise  of  contending  sections  there 
!>-*trjr.  was  slowly  growing  up  an  admirable  intellectual  product 
of  Germany, — its  popular  poetry.  One  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  struck  the  note  of  the  popular' poets  was  Vcit 
Weber,  a  Swiss  who  fought  with  his  countrymen  against 
Charles  the  Bold,  and  who  celebrated  in  vigorous  verses 
the  battles  of  Granson,  Morten,  and  Nancy.  From  this 
time  the  German  people  had  always  a  living  poetry  of  their 
own,  created  by  unknown  authors,  but  caught  up  by  the 
masses,  passed  on  from  village  to  village  till  it  was  every- 
where known,  and  handed  down  by  each  generation  to  its 
successors.  This  popular  poetry  ultimately  reflected  every 
aspect  of  daily  life  among  the  humbler  classes ;  each  section 
among  them  had  its  appropriate  lyrics,  and  there  were 
songs  of  youth,  of  age,  and  of  middle  life.  There  is  no 
elaboration  in  these  offshoots  of  the  popular  fancy,  but 
many  of  them  have  an  ertless  beauty  which  touches  the 
fountains  of  smiles  and  tears,  and  which  had  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  the  poets  of  the  greatest  period  of  German 
literature. 

Safer-  IV.  TJu  Century  of  the  Reformation, — It  is  possible 
■UioB  that  if  there  had  been  no  Reformation  the  Renaissance 
**f">J-  would  have  revealed  itself  in  Germany  in  a  great  literary 
movement,  as  in  Franc,  and  England,  or  in  a  great  artistic 
movement,  as  in  Italy.  The  conditions  of  both  movements 
were  present  in  tho  labours  of  the  humanists  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Holbeins,  Albeit  Dtirer,  and  Lucas 
Cranach  on  the  other.  But  the  questions  of  the  Refor- 
mation were  too  profound  and  agitating  for  the  mind  of 
the  nation  to  turn  seriously  to  any  task  save  that 
which  they  imposed.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  young 
shoots  of  the  Renaissance  withered  almost  before  they 
were,  in  leaf.  It  was  settled  that  Germany  must  wait 
until  a  much  later  time  for  the  full  exercise  of  her  highest 
energies. 

Luucr.  In  literature  not  loss  than  in  religion  Luther  (1483-1546) 
was  tho  commanding  spirit  of  the  age;  but  he  was  so  rather 
by  accident  than  by  choice.  For  form  for  its  own  sake 
he  cared  little ;  he  studied  it  solely  that  he  might  tho  better 
produce  the  moral  effect  at  which  he  aimed.  It  is  hardly 
'  possible  for  any  one  to  sympathize  now  with  the  violence 
and  the  dogmatism  of  his  traots,  addresses,  and  sermons  ; 
but  they  had  the  high  merit  of  addressing  the  nation  in  a 
language  it  could  understand.  They  are  always  clear, 
simple,  warm  with  the  glow  of  a  passionate  nature ;  and 
amid  their  noise  and  fury  an  att  'ntive  ear  will  sometimes 
catch  the  still  small  voice  of  a  spL 't  touched  to  finer  issues 
than  mere  party  warfare.  "  My  insk  may  be  hard,"  he 
himself  said,  "  bat  the  kernel  is  soft  and  sweet"  We  do 
extreme  injustice  to  Luther  if  we  do  not  recognise  in  him  a 
strongly  poetic  element,— an  element  which  had  free  play 
only  in  the  best  of  his  privato  letters,  and  in  his  still  popu. 
lar  hymns.  By  the  highest  of  his  literary  achievements, 
his  translation  of  tbo  Bible,  he  made  a  truly  splendid  con- 
tribution to  the  sp  ritual  life  of  his  people.  No  body  of 
literature  has  been  so  fortunate  in  its  translators  as  tho 
Scriptures ;  and  Luther's  rendering  ranks  with  the  best 
Its  absolute  simplicity  brings  it  to  the  level  of  a  child's 
understanding ;  its  strength  and  grace  give  it  an  enduring 
place  as  a  work  of  art  Germany  instantly  felt  its  charm ; 
awl  for  three  centuries  it.has  been  to  innumerable  millions 
theeupr  smc  consoler  and  s'anctifier,  the  power  associated  with 
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their  tenderest,  most  pathetic  memories,  the  one  link  which 
has  connected  sordid  lives  with  noble  and  sublime  ideas. 
And  for  the  first  time  it  gave  the  nation  a  literary  language. 
Up  to  this  stage  every  author  bad  written  in  the  dialect 
with  which  he  was  himself  familiar;  henceforth  for  the 
men  of  Swabia,  of  Bavaria,  of  Saxony,  and  of  all  other  dis- 
tricts there  was  a  common  speech,  which  the  writers  of  each 
state  could  use  without  any  sense  of  inferiority  to  those  of 
another.  It  is  thus  to  Luther  that  the  Germans  owo  the 
most  essential  of  all  the  conditions  of  a  truly  national  life 
and  literature. 

The  writer  who  deserves  to  stand  next  to  Luther  istJlme 
Ulrich  von  Hutten  (1488-1523).  An  accomplished »«» 
humanist  he  effectively  attacked  the  enemies  of  the  new  cul- Hat***- 
ture  in  the  Epittolct  Obtcvrorum  Virorum,  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  writers.  This  was  before  the  special  work 
of  Luther  began;  rfhd  at  a  still  earlier  period  he  had 
assailed  in  a  series' of  fine  Latin  orations  the  tyranny  oi 
Duke  Ulrich  of  Wttrtemberg,  who  was  accused  of  murder- 
ing a  member  of  Hutten's  family.  He  bad  little  real  sym- 
pathy with  Luther's  religious  aims ;  but  he  threw  himself 
heartily  into  a  movement  by  which  it  seemed  possible  to 
purge  ths  state  of  the  spiritual  and  secular  ills  which 
were  in  deadly  antagonism  to  the  progressive  energy 
of  humanism.  His  German  writings  are  mainly  abort 
satirical  poems  and  prose  dialogues  and  addresses.  Their 
style  is  direct,  bold,  and  trenchant ;  but  they  are  now  in 
teresting  mainly  because  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which 
breathes  through  them,  the  lofty  political  ideals  of  the 
writer,  and  his  generous  ardour  for  the  popular  welfare. 

A  far  more  voluminous  author  than  Hntten  or  Luther  H*n* 
was  Hans  Sachs,  meistersanger  of  Nuremberg  (1494-  8»cK 
1576).  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  proline  of  Ger- 
man writers,  having  composed,  according  to  his  own  cal- 
culation, more  than  6000  poems.  Although  extremely 
popular  in  his  own  time,  Sachs  was  almost  forgotten  after 
bis  death,  His  memory  -  was  revived  by  Wieland  and 
Goethe,  and  he  is  now  universally  admitted  to  have  been 
the  chief  German  poet  of  the  16th  century.  Every  species 
of  verse  then  known  he  freely  cultivated,  and  there  is  no 
important  element  of  his  age  which  is  not  touched  in  one 
or  other  of  his  works.  He  had  little  of  the  culture  of  the 
schools,  and  many  of  lib  verses  are  excessively  rude.  But 
Hans  had  considerable  force  of  imagination,  sly  humour, 
and,  in  his  happiest  momenta,  a  true  feeling  for  melody. 
His  best  works  are  his  "Shrove  Tuesday  Plays."  It  is  true 
ho  makes  hardly  more  attempt  than  Rosenbliit  to  develop 
a  dramatio  action,  but  his .  characters  have  life,  and 
in  many  individual  scenes  are  artistically  grouped.  .  His 
didactic  dialogues  and  satirical  tales  present  a  remarkably 
vivid  picture  of  the  ideas,  controversies,  and  moral  senti- 
ments of  bis  generation ;  and  some  of  bis  lyrics  still  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  nation.  The  song  in  which  he  hailed 
the  "Wittenberg  Nightingale  "  gave  fine  utterance  to  the 
reverence  of  the  Lutherans  for  their  chief,  and  in  his  hymn, 
Warum  btirtibst  du  dick,  nn'n  Hen  t  he  so  happily  met 
Jhe  spiritual  need  of  the  day  that  it  was  goon  translated 
into  eight  languages,  including  English,  French,  and 
Greek. 

If  Hans  Sacha  was  the  most  industrious  poet  of  the 
century,  Johann  Fischart  was  beyond  all  comparison  itsPUcW 
greatest  Batirist  There  was  a  distinctly  Rabelaisian  touch 
in  this  restless,  bizarre,  and  effusive  spirit, — a  man  of  up- 
right and  manly  character,  keenly  alive  to  the  evils  of  hte 
time,  and  continually  opening  fire  at  new  points  on  his 
enemies.  He  was  an  enthusiast  for  the  Reformation,  and 
did  it  more  lasting  service  among  the  middle  class  than  half 
the  theologians.  His  chief  work  was  an  adaptation  ol 
Rabelais's  Gargantua,  which  he  rendered  with  an  insight 
into  its  purpose,  and  a  fulness  of  sympathy  with  its) 
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methods,  unsurpassed  even  by  Urquhart.  Id  the  poem, 
Da»  Gltickhaft  Schiff,  he  givei  evidence  of  a  faculty  for 
stirring  narrative  verse,  but  hie  prose  is  richer,  fuller, 
and  free.  Considering  how  imperfectly  prose  style 
was  then  developed,  he  had  an  astonishing  command  over 
the  resources  of  the  language.  He  delighted  in  new  and 
complicated  word-formations,  and  by  means  of  them  often 
succeeded,  while  dealing  with  his  main  theme,  in  casting 
side  lights  on  its  subordinate  branches.  Even  he,  pene- 
trating and  enlightened  as  ha  was,  could  not  rise  so  far 
above  his  age  as  to  condemn  the  burning  of  witches;  bat 
hardly  another  popular  folly  escaped  his  glance.  From 
the  evil  practices  of  hypocritical  priests  to  the  impudence 
of  astrologers  and  weather  prophets  every  abuse  found 
in  him  a  watchful  critic ;  and  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
l>e  more  admirable  than  the  skill  with  which  he  excites 
contempt  while  professing  to  write  in  a  spirit  of  respect 
and  credulity.  The  secret  of  bis  power  lay  also  partly*  in 
his  profound  humanity,  for  this  scathing  satirist  was  at 
heart  thoroughly  genial ;  his  mockery  had  its  root  in  an 
abiding  faith  in  justice. 

Several  other  cultivators  of  prose  style  deserve  mention. 
Albert  Dlirer,  whose  paintings,  drawings,  and  engravings 
gave  to  the  age  of  transition  between  medievalism  and  the 
modern  world  its  most  perfect  crtietio  expression,  wrote 
several  scientific  treatises,  one  of  which,  on  the  proportions 
•f  the  human  body,  is  a  maatorpiece  of  calm,  clear,  and 
systematic  exposition.  Johann  Thurnmeter,  called  Aven- 
tinus  (1466-1534),  Sebastian  Franck  (1600-45),  and 
iEgtiius  Tschudi, '  of  Glarus  (1505-72),  wrote  histories 
which,  as  ordered  narratives,  rank  considerably  above  mere 
chronicles.  The  autobiography  of  GbU  von  Berlichingen, 
if  its  style  is  without  merit,  has  an  enduring  interest  as  a 
sketch  of  tho  rude  lives  of  the  petty  nobles  at  the  time  when 
the  old  social  order  was  breaking  up  under  the  influence  of 
■ew  ideas.  Huldrich  Zwingli,  the  Swiss  Reformer  (1484- 
1631),  could  state  an  argument  with  logical  precision,  bnt 
his  style  is  thin  and  weak  in  comparison  with  the  nervous 
force  of  Luther.  Johann  Agrioola  (1492-1566)  wrote  some 
theological  works  on  the  Catholic  side;  he  is  chiefly  im- 
portant, however,  for  a  collection  of  German  proverbs,  which 
afford  important  evidence  as  to  the  currents  of  popular 
thought.  Of  a  far  higher  class  as  a  religious  writer  was 
Johann  Arndt  (16,55-1621),  who  wrote  the  most  widely 
read  work  of  the  16th  century,  Vier  Biicher  vast  WaXr,en 
Cfiritten/hun  ("  Four  Books  on  True  Christianity  ").  Soon 
after  Lather's  death  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  lost 
nearly  all  vitality;  becoming  the  subjects  of  vehement  con-- 
troversy  among  contending  theologians,  they  ceased  to  in- 
terest the  m  lases,  who  turned  to  simpler  and  more  congenial 
themes.  Arndt,  like  Eckhart,  Tauler,  and  Luther  himself, 
being  a  man  of  religious  genius,  saw  the  futility  of  these 
noisy  disputes,  and  brushing  them  aside  went  to  the  heart 
of  Christianity  as  a  power  fitted  to  nourish  spiritual  feeling 
and  to  govern  conduct  His  work  appeared  in  Magdeburg 
in  1610,  passed  through  edition  after  edition,  and  was 
translated  into  eleven  language*.  It  still  has  a  place  of 
its  own,  for  beneath  thi  forms  of  a  past  age  there  burns  the 
Are  of  a  true  enthusiasm.  Sebastian  Franek,  already  men- 
tioned as  a  historian,  wrote  some  religious  works  in  a  spirit 
akin  to  that  of  Arndt;  but  he  lacked  the  intensity,  the 
power  of  touching  the  popular  mind,  which  was  possessed  by 
the  later  writer.  Less  practical  in  tendency,  but  incompar- 
ably deeper  in  philosophic  thought,  were  tho  writings  of  the 
Gorlitx  theosophist,  Jacob  fioehme  (1575-1624).  Boehme 
is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the 
history  of  German  speculation.  A  man  of  mild  and  humble 
temper,  working  in  patient  pbacurityas  ashoemakor,  he  spent 
his  life  in  grappling  with  the  vastest  problems  which  perplex 
humanity.    Starting  from  the  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
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he  Bought  to  ground  them  in  the  deepest  reason ;  and 
although  he  often  appears  to. darken  counsel  by  words, 
vet  his  writings  contain  many  bold  suggestions,  which 
have  profoundly  influenced  later  philosophical  systems. 
There  are  times  when  one  feBla  that  his  struggling  thought 
is  imperfectly  uttered  only  because  it  is  not  expressed  in 
poetic  forms.  For  Boehme  was  one  of  those  thinkers 
who  occupy  the  borderland  between  philosophy  and  poetry, 
a  fact  often  perceptible  in  the  concrete  shape  which  the 
most  abstract  ideas  assume  in  his  hands,  There  is  a  touch 
of  poetry  in  the  very  title  of  his  first  and  best 
although  not  perhaps  his  best,  book,  Aurora. 

Tho  secular  poetry  of  this  period,  if  we  except  the  < 
of  Hans  Sachs  and  Fischer  t,  is  without  valua  An 
ambitious  didactic  poem  by  Rollenhngen,  Der  FroseA- 
mauder,  gained  a  certain  reputation)  but  it  stands  far 
beneath  Rtineke  Fos,  of  which  it  is  partly  an  imitation. 
The  religious  lyrics  of  the  ago  are,  however,  of  high  R.-siinnos 
excellence;  they,  indeed,  arc  the  sole  works  in  which  a<Tn<»- 
perfect  marriage  was  effected  between  idea  and  form  in 
the  epoch  of  the  Reformation.  In  his  grand  battle-hymn 
£in  fette  Burg  itt  wuer  Gott,  in  his  pathetic  verses 
Aus  titfer  Not  tchrty  ich  t*  dir,  and  in  other  lyrics, 
Luther  led  the  way  j  and  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  followed 
by  Hans  Sachs,  Nicolaus  Herrmann  in  his  £ricAienm  ist 
der  herrlith  Tag,  Paul  Eber  in  his  Weun  vrir  tit  hikkittn 
A'ot/im  seta,  Philip  Nicolai  in  his  IPs*  *cAin  Itueht  «w* 
der  Margenstrm,  and  several  other  writers  not  less  distin- 
guished, created,  in  moments  of  genuine  inspiration,  lyrics 
which  must  move  men  while  religions  instincts  survive. 
Tho  adherents  of  the  Reformation  everywhere  opened  their 
hearts  to  these  beautiful  poems,  for  in  them  alone,  not  io 
creeds  or  sermons  or  controversial  treatises,  were  the  deep- 
est emotions  of  the  time  freely  poured  forth,  Next  to  the 
translation  of  the  Bible,  nothing  did  so  much  as  the  popular 
hymns  to  unite  the  Protestants,  to  stimulate  their  faith,  and 
to  intensity  their  courage. 

During  this  century  the  drama  made  considerable  pro-  Growth 
gress.  Besides  the  '« Mysteries  "  and  *'  Shrove  Tuesday  °f 
Plays,"  "  School  Comedies,''  in  imitation  of  Terence  and ' 
Plautos,  were  written  and  acted  in  the  universities  and 
public  schools.  Lather,  with  the  large  humanity  character- 
istic of  him  when  dogmatic  disputes  were  not  in  question, 
encouraged  these  comedies,  and  was,  indeed,  friendly  to 
dramatic  effort  of  ell  kinds.  To  persons  who  complained  that 
modesty  was  often  offended  by  the  actors  he  replied  that 
if  they  carried  out  their  principle  they  would  have  to  refrain 
from  reading  the  Bible.  When  the  Jesuits  began  to  agitate 
in  opposition  to  Protestantism  they  detected  at  once,  with 
their  usual  tact,  tho  importance  of  this  element  in  nonular 
life ;  and  through  their  influence  more  attention  was  paid 
not  only  to  the  plays  but  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wero 
represented.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century  Germany 
was  visited  hy  a  band  of  English  comedians,  who  went 
about  acting  La  their  own  language.  They  appear  to  have 
produced  a  deep  impression  ;  and  at  least  one  of  their  im- 
portations, the  down,  the  "  PickclhSring"  of  the  Dutch 
survived  in  Hanswurat  or  Jack  Pudding,  who  was  for  more 
than  a  century  an  indispensable  character  in  every  play  de- 
signed to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste.  In  imitation  of  the 
English  comedians,  wandering  companies,  consisting  largely 
of  idle  students,  now  began  to  be  formed,  and  thrilled  both 
rustio  and  city  audiences  with  blood-and- thunder  tragedies, 
and  with  comedies  too  coarse  to  deserve  even  tho  name  of 
farces.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  a  theatre  was  bufl| 
in  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg  and  other  cities  coon  followed 
the  example.  Duke  Julius  of  Brunswick  (1564-1613)  not 
only  built  a  theatre  in  his  capital  but  maintained  a  perm* 
nent  company ;  and  he  amused  himself  by  writing  for  it 
comedies  and  tragedies  in  the 
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It  U  significant  of  the  stage  of  literary  culture  reached  by 
Germany  that  the  enjoyed  the  barbarous  productions  of  this 
scribbling  prince  while  English  audiences  were  appreciating 
"Hamlet"  and  "  Othello." 
Thirty  V.  The  Period  of  Decay. — The  period  at  which  we  have 
v<-are  now  arrived  is  in  many  respects  the  most  dismal  in  German 
.  War.  hjaory,  from  16 18  to  1648  the  country  was  desolated  by 
the  Thirty  Years'  "War,  a  struggle  which— as  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  its  greatest  hero,  declared-absorbed  into  itself 
ell  the  other  ware  of  Europe.  It  completed  the  dis- 
integration of  Germany,  blurred  every  great  national 
memory,  fastened  upon  the  people  hundreds  of  petty 
despotisms,  reduced  the  population  by  more  than  half, 
caused  a  whole  generation  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  accus- 
tomed All  classes  to  an  almost  incredible  brutality  of 
manners,  and  put  an  end  to  the  material  prosperity  which 
had  been  steadily  growing  during  the  16th  century.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  pure  literature  drooped  and  nearly 
died  put  during  the  time  which  followed  this  tremendous 
war,  for  the  conditions  of  pure  literature  were  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Had  a  man  of  high  genius  arisen, 
the  buds  of  his  fancy  must  hare  fade?  for  lack  of  light 
and  air. 

,  The  only  species  of  literature  for  which  the  conditions 
were  -favourable  was  the  religious  lyric.  Under  the 
pressure  of  grinding  care,  with  no  hope  that  a  better  day 
would  dawn  for  them  in  this  world,  meditative  and  gentle 
spirits  devoted  their  thoughts  to  another  life ;  and  many 
of  them  linked  themselves  to  the  truest  poets  of  the  pre- 
vious century  by  giving  musical  voice  to  their  spiritual  fears 
and  joya,  Their  prevailing  tone  in  regard  to  "  things  seen" 
is  one  of  profound  melancholy ;  but  all  the  brighter  are 
the  strange  lights  from  the  invisible  which  break  through 
the  gloom.  The  greatest  of  these  writers  is  Paul  Gerhardt 
(1606-75),  many  of  whose  hymns — such  as  0  Havpt 
roll  Mut  wtd  Wwulen,  0  Wdt  rieh  hier  dein  Lebeii  — 
penetrate  to  the  essence  of  Christianity  as  the  religion 
of  humility,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  sorrow.  He  had  worthy 
associates  among  the  Protestants  in  Johann  Rist  (1 607-67), 
Joachim  Meander  (1610-88),  and  Louise  Henrietta  of 
Brandenburg,  wife  of  the  Great  Elector  (1627-67).  Some 
of  the  wiser  Jesuits  also  attempted  the  lyrical  expression 
of  religious  feeling ;  and  one  of  them,  Friedrich  von  Spee 
(1592-1635),  fell  little  short  of  the  best  among  his  Lutheran 
rivals.  Spee  was  a  man  of  admirable  moral  as  well  as 
literary  qualities.  Asked  by  the  elector  of  Mains  how 
it  happened  "that  at  the  age  of  forty  his  hair  waa  white,  he 
answered,  "  It  is  because  I  have  accompanied  to  the  stake 
so  many  women  accused  of  witchcraft,  not  one  of  whom 
was  guilty." 

Utmry  The  standard  of  pure  speech  set  up  by  Luther  in  his 
societies,  translation  of  the  Bible  had  not  been  maintained  by  later 
writers.  The  innumerable  dialects  of  Germany  are  an 
almost  inexhaustible  fountain  for  the  renewal  of  the  youth 
of  her  literary  language ,  but  when  the  literary  language 
was  less  fixed  than  it  is  now,  they  were  also  a  temptation 
to' barbarism.  In  addition  to  the  evils  of  excessive  provin- 
ciality, the  written  speech  had  suffered  from  a  too  generous 
importation  of  Latin,  Spanish,  and  French  words.  In  the 
early  years  of  thel7th  century  the  prevailing  laxity  suggested 
to  an  enlightened  prince,  Louis  of  Anhalt-Kothen,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  introduce  into  Germany  institutions 
resembling  the  Italian  academies.  Accordingly,  in  1617, 
the  "  Fruchtbringende  GeseUschaft"  ("The  Fruit-bearing 
Society")  was  established. — a  union  which  took  the  form  of 
an  order,  with  a  palm  tree  for  its  emblem,  and  the  words 
M  Alles  su  Nutseu"  ("Everything  for  use")  for  its  motto. 
It  immediately  became  fashionable  for  members  of  the 
highest  classes  of  central  Germany  to  belong  to  this 
society;  and  at  a  somewhat  later  time  other  societies  were 


started  in  imitation  of  it  Of  these  the  most  famous  was 
the  "Order  of  the  Pegnitxschiifer"  ("  Shepherds  of  the  River 
Pegnitx")  in  Nuremberg,  which  to  some  extent  took  the 
place  of  the  school  of  meistoraiinger  on  which  honour  had 
been  reflected  by  Hans  Sachs. 

These  societies  were  associated  with  much  pedantic  folly, 
and  from  none  of  them  proceeded  any  great  work  of  genius ; 
but  they  did  good  service  by  at  least  protesting  against  un- 
lawful forms  of  speech.  One  of  the  earliest  writers  who 
worked  in  their  spirit  was  Weckherlin  (1584-1651),  who, 
being  associated  with  the  German  embassy  in  London, 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the  many 
forms  in  which  the  English  genius  then  revealed  itself. 
He  wrote  a  number  of  odes,  idylls,  and  sonnets,  with  an 
evident  desire  to  give  them  a  careful  artistic  finish.  To 
him  belongs  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  introducec 
alexandrines  into  German  poetry, — a  measure  totally  un 
suited  to  the  national  spirit,  but  which  for  more  than  c 
century  was  in  general  use.  The  fame  of  Weckherlin  was 
aoon  overshadowed  by  that  of  Martin  Opitz  (1597-1639). 
The  beginnings  of  modern  German  poetry  are  often  dated 
from  the  publication  of  his  critical  book,  Die  devUcke 
Poeterei,  which  appeared  in  1624,  and  enjoyed  an  astonish- 
ing popularity.  It  became  a  sort  of  secular  Bible  to  the 
"  Fruit-bearing  Society,"  of  which  0pit2  waa  a  member,  and 
wo3  regarded  by  several  generations  of  verse-makers  as  an 
almost  infallible  guide.  In  regard  to  merely  outward 
forms,  it  deserved  its  reputation,  for  Opitx  was  the  first 
German  writer  who  attempted  sharply  to  distinguish  the 
different  species  of  poetry,  to  bring  together  some  of  the 
external  laws  which  govern  them,  and  to  insist  with 
emphasis  that  purity  of  style  is  essential  to  high  literary 
effect.  He  altogether  missed  the  fact,  however,  that 
poetry  must  be  the  expression  of  an  emotional  life;  it 
became  in  his  exposition  a  mere  handicraft,  for  excellence 
iu  whioh  industry  and  familiarity  with  good  models  an 
alone  necessary.  The  result  is  seen  in  his  own  lyrical  and 
didactic  poems,  which  are  laudably  correct  iu  langusj  and 
in  metre,  but  are  hardly  once  lighted  up  by  the  fire  of  in- 
tense feeling. 

Opitz  was  born  in  Silesia ;  and  from  this  circumstance 
the  writers  who  shared  his  tendency  or  came  under  hia 
influence  are  knowu  as  the  first  Silesian  school.  By  far 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  this  so-called  school  was 
Paul  Flaming  (1609-40),  the  only  secular  German  poet  of  rw 
the -17th  century  of  whom  it  can  be  confidently  saidR'aing. 
that  he  was  endowed  with  true  genius.  He  did  sot  live 
long  enough  to  reveal  his  full  capacity ;  ho  confined  him- 
self to  abort  rapid  flights,  aud  all  his  lyrics  are  contained 
in  a  moderately  sired  volume,  Geittliehe  vnd  WeUlitke 
Poemata.  This  single  volume,  however,  comprises  enough 
to  secure  for.  him  an  enduring  place  in  literature.  He 
moves  freely  over  the  whole  range  of  lyrical  poetry,  but  hia 
charm  is  at  once  strongest  and  most  delicate  in  his  love) 
verses,  which  sometimes  recall  the  gaiety  of  Herrick, 
although  a  touch  of  sentimentalism  distinguishes  the  Ger-; 
man  writer  from  the  more  worldly  Englishman.  A  fine 
spirit  of  manliness  is  the  note  of  Fleming's  sonnets ;  and 
in  several  hymns  he  almost  equals  the  religious  depth  of 
Gerhardt.  Even  in  its  artistic  qualities  hia  beet  work  is 
higher  than  anything  achieved  by  Opits ;  m  its  power  of 
awakening  permanent  human  sympathies  it  stands  alone  in 
its  era. 

Another  writer  of  the  first  Silesian  school  was  Andreas  Gnrphiu« 
Oryphius  (1616-64),  who  sought  to  create  a  drama  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  laid  down  by  Opitz.  He  was  the 
first  German  dramatist  who  divided  his  tragedies— of  which 
he  wrote  five— into  five  acts ;  but  his  characters  are  roughly 
conceived,  and  he  produces  his  effects  rather  by  violence  and 
bombast  than  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  a  definite  pkn. 
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His  comedies,  although  alio  rude,  have  more  life  than  hi*  I 
tragedies.  In  one  of  them,  Ptter  Squvu,  there  are  traces  | 
of  £hake»pearea  Midsummer  Xiyta't  Dream,  of  which 
Gryphius  appears  to  have  had  some  knowledge  through  a 
third  writer.  Friedrich  Ton  Logan  (1604-55)  applied  the 
principle*  of  OpiU  in  epigram.  lie  Lad  a  decided  talent 
for  terse,  emphatic  expression,  aud  a  considerable  number 
of  the  vast  collodion  of  his  epigrams  have  a  keenness  of 
edge  which  must  have  made  him  a  dreaded  enemy.  His 
prevailing  tone  is  satirical,  and  the  chief  object  of  his  satire 
U  the  moral  corruption  of  his  time.  Joachim  Rachel 
(1618-69)  was  another  satirist  who  strove  by  means  of 
polished  verses  to  castigate  popular  vices ;  but  he  lacked 
force  and  invention.  There  was  much  more  vigour  in  the 
ScJurtgtdiekU  of  Hans  Wilmeen  Lauremberg  (1691-1659), 
who  wrote  in  Piatt  Deutsch ;  he,  however,  can  hardly  be 
claimed  as  a  member  of  the  first  Silesian  achooL  Philip 
von  Zosan  (1619-89),  a  writer  of  some  versatility,  wrought 
in  the  spirit  of  Opitz  by  warring  against  foreign  words  which 
had  intruded  into  German, — a  warfare  in  which  his  zeal 
was  not  always  as  wise  as  it  was  patriotic  He  founded 
in  Hamburg,  in  imitation  of  the  "Fruit-bearing  Society," 
an  association  (the  "  DeuUchgasinnte  Gesellschaf t ")  in- 
spired by  his  enthusiasm  for  Teutonic  purity  of  speech. 

.Whin  the  admirers  of  Opits  were  striving,  with  the  best 
Intentions,  to  introduce  a  correct  poetic  style,  a  movement  of 
a  very  different  kind  originated  among  the  "Pegnitzschiifer" 
of  Nuremberg.  The  members  of  this  eociety,  conscious  of 
the  barrenness  of  existing  poetry,  and  not  feeling  in  them- 
selves the  sources  of  a  higher  activity,  turned  for  help  to 
Italian  literature.  Instead  of  studying  the  great  Italian 
pooU  they  attached  themselves  to  Marino  and  his  extrava- 
gant school ;  and  the  chief  result  was  a  number  of  fantastic 
pastorals,  the  writers  of  which  seemed  to  have  no  other 
aim  than  to  show  how  much  silly  affectation  the  German 
language. may  be  made  to  express.  Their  tendency  was 
carried  to  its  utmost  development,  by  the  second  Silesian 
school,  whose  leading  reprcsentativea  wereHoflmauuswaldau 
(1618-79)  and  Lohenstein  {1635-83).  HoAmaonswaldau 
wrote  odes,  pastorals,  and  heroic  epistles,  which  are  marked 
by  a  childish  foppery  of  manner,  and  whose  tone  affords 
startling  evidence  of  the  moral  laxity  of  the  society  to  which 
they  were  addressed.  .  Lohenatein  chiefly  cultivated  the 
drama,  and  h»  has  the  distinction  of  having  written  perhaps 
the  worst  plays  ever  accepted  as  literature  by  a  modern 
community.  They  are  so  wild  and  bombastic  that,  even  if 
presented  as  burlesques,  they  would  now  be  condemned  as 
ridiculously  extravagant.  The  lyrics  of  this  pretentious 
writer  are  not  leas  crude  and  unnatural  than  his  plays. 

As  the  century  advanced,  the  German  courts  passed  more 
and  more  under  the  influence  of  France.  Pocket  editions 
of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  little  capitals, 
courtiers  talked  more  French  than  German,  and  it  was 
unfashionable  not  to  know,  or  not  to  affect  to  know,  con- 
temporary French,  literature.  It  was,  therefore,  inevitable 
that  so  toe  writers  should  turn  away  from  the  path  of  the 
second  srtesiau  achool,  and  compete  for  court  favour  by 
imitating  the  French  style.  This  was  done  by  Canitz 
(1654-99),  Besser  (1654-1729),  Konig  (1688-1744),  and 
many  other  authors  of  the  same  class.  These  "  court  poets" 
took  Boileau  for  their  guide,  and  had,  therefore,  the  nega- 
tive merit  of  avoiding  the  absurdities  of  Lohenstein  and 
Hoffmannswaldau.  But  they  were,  as  a  rule,  tame,  cold, 
and  dulL  In  Canitz  alone,  who  was  a  Prussian  statesman 
end  wrote  for  his  pleasure,  is  there  any  evidence  of  original 
energy;  the  others  were  professional  versifiers  who  pro- 
duced appropriate  odea  and  sonnets  at  the  bidding  of  their 
employers. 

Daring  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  century  Germany  pro-  I 
winced  few  prose  works  that  can  now  he  tolerated.   Notwith-  I 


■landing  the  efforts  of  the  purists,  the  language  be  name  Prove 
more  and  more  corrupt,  and  most  writers  were  cither  arti-  writ*™ 
ficial,  or  pedantic,  or  coarse.    One  of  the  small  number cf  13 11 
whose  power  we  can  still  feel  was  Grimmelshausen,  whose  u'7 
Simpiicutisiuj  (1659)  has  qualities  bordering  upon  genius.  n'c,"> 
The  hero  is  a  peasant's  son,  who  tells  his  own  tale.    Torn  hauaM* 
from  his  parents  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  he  is 
brought  up  by  a  hermit ;  afterwards  in  the  service  of  a 
commandant,  he  makes  himself  notorious  for  tricks  like 
thoso  of  Tyll  Enlunspiegol ;  he  then  becomes  a*  soldier, 
rises  to  wealth  and  rank,  but  ultimately  loses  both,  passes 
through  many  wild  adventures,  and  retires  from  the  world 
to  a  desert  island,  in  which  he  devotes  himself  to  religion. 
The  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  graphic  pictures  of  (he 
horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,— pictures  relieved  by 
touches  of  rough,  sometimes  of  the  coarsest,  humour. 
Another  writer  of  great  but  insufficiently  cultivated  talent 
was  Moecherosch,   author  of   Getiehte  Philander*  to»Mcwch»- 
SUietealt  (1650),  which  is  partly  an  imitation  of  the  Suefioaru«o1»- 
of  Quevedo.    It  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  visions  or 
dreams,  some  of  which,  like  passages  of  Simplicutimv.t, 
convey  a  vivid  idea  of  the  sufferings  of  Germany  during  her 
great  struggle ;  in  others  the  writer  strikes  with  effect  at 
popular  follies,  including  the  extravagances  of  the  second 
Silesian  achool.    Sigmund  von  Birken  wrote  a  history  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which,  although  one-sided,  is  not 
without  merit  as  a  plain  narrative;  and  an  ecclesiastical 
history  by  Gottfried  Arndt  has  some  interest  as  an 
attempt  to  do  justice  to  heretics  condemned  by  the  church. 
A  very  good  book  of  travels  was  written  by  Adam  Olearius, 
describing  the  adventures  of  a  mission  to  Persia,  of  which 
the  author  and  Paul  Fleming  were  subordinate  officials.  A 
Protestant  pastor,  Balthasar  Schupp  (1610-61),  was  the  Scoops, 
author  of  several  didactic  prose  works,  which,  although 
rough  in  form,  display  native  wit,  and  pour  wholesome 
ridicule  on  the  follies  and  barbarisms  of  contemporary 
writers.   Against  these  more  or  less  valuable  prose  writings 
we  must  set  piles  of  enormous  romances  in  the  style  of  Ro- 
D'Urfe  and  Mademoiselle  Scudery.    Tho  favourite  authors  i 
of  these  astonishing  productions  were  Buchholts,  who  wrote 
HercuUt  und  Valuta,  and  llerculitan  vnd  HercvladUfa ; 
Anton  Ulrich,  duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  Ociavia  was 
loudly  applauded  by  aristocratic  readers;  and  Yon  Zicgler, 
the  writer  of  The  Ariatic  Banue,  an  incredibly  foolish 
book  which,  published  iu  1688,  took  Germany  by  storm, 
and  maintained  its  popularity  for  more  than  a  generation. 
Lohenstein  was  also  the  author  of  a  romance,  dealing  with 
tho  fortunes  of  Arminius  and  Thusnelda.    It  is  hard  to 
understand  the  interest  which  works  of  tliis  class  ones 
excited ;  they  are  barren  of  every  imaginative  quality,  with 
no  kind  of  relation  to  life,  and  grotesque  in  style.  They 
were  ultimately  driven  from  the  field  by  imitations  of 
RMiuoh  Crutoe,  which,  notwithstanding  tho  charm  o| 
their  model,  display  no  more  talent  than  the  romances. 
Various  writers  imitated  Simplicissimtu,  but  they  succeeded 
only  in  reproducing  in  an  exaggerated  form  its  occasional 
brutalities.     Abraham  a  Sancta  Clara  (1649-1709),  a 
Vienna  priest,  whose  real  name  was  Megerlin,  rcv\  vied  con- 
siderable power  of  satire  in  his  Judatder  Eri$chelm\*  J  udoa 
the  Arch-Rogue"'),  and  in  pamphlets  and  sermons ;  'but  his 
naturally  rich  fancy  was  wholly  uncontrolled,  and  his 
humorous  passages  are  marred  by  a  far  larger  number  id 
which  he  is  pedantic  or  vulgar. 

No  progress  was  made  during  the  I7th  century  towards 
the  formation  of  a  national  drama  At  the  courts  the 
Italian  opera  was  the  favourite  entertainment,  and  the 
wandering  companies  of  acton  represented  for  the  most 
part  barbarous  ['lays  of  their  own  devising,  in  which 
Hans  worst  was  generally  the  popular  character.  Occasion- 
ally a  roan  of  some  talent  found  his  wajr  into 
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panics ;  and  one  such  actor,  Velthen,  snowed  bo  much  ; 
insight  as  to  include  in  his  repertory  some  of  the  works  of 
Moliere.  Bat  the  general  tendency  of  what  pasted  for  the 
drama  was  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  usual  character  of  the 
plays  to  a  considerable  extent  justified  the  hatred  with 
which  they  were  denounced  by  the  clergy. 

For  a  time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  Germany  could  never 
hope  to  emerge  from  the  intellectual  degradation  into  which 
•he  had  sunk-;  bat  in  reality  the  higher  forces  of  the  nation 
were  rallying  in  preparation  for  a  new  era.  One  of  the 
first  symptoms  of  revival  was  presented  by  the  remarkable 
pietistio  movement,  which,  although  it  ultimately  led  to  the 
formation  of  tho  pettiest  of  petty  sects,  was  in  its  origin 
noble  both  in  aim  aad  in  method,  Its  originators  were 
the  ardent,  generous,  and  eloquent  Jacob  Spener  (1633— 
1705),  and  August  Hermann  Francke  ( 1 663-1727).  The 
labours  of  these  writers  sad  preachers,  who  had  close  affinity 
to  the  mystics,  not  only  gave  more  sincerity  to  religious 
forms,  bat  did  service  to  literature  by  quickening  the  popu- 
lar intellect,  and  awakoning  emotions  which  could  find  no 
satisfaction  in  the  tedious  writings  of  the  day.  Of  still 
greater  importance  were  the  beginnings  of  modern  German 
PTiiioao-  philosophy.  It  was  in  this  dreary  period  that  Germany 
soy.  save  birth  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  her  thinkers, 
UibaiU.  Leibnitz  (1646-1716).  The  prevailing  style  of  the  day— 
"  Jlischmsach,"  he  called  it — seems  to  have  disgusted  him 
with  his  own  language,  for  nearly  all  his  writings  are  in 
French  or  Latin.  Nevertheless,  ho  exercised  »  profound 
ioflaeoce  on  the  beet  minds  of  bis  generation.  His  monad- 
ology,  his  doctrine  of  the  pre  established  harmony,  his 
theory  of  the  best  ot  possible  worlds,  while  carrying  on  the 
central  current  of  European  thought)  offered  Germany  new 

Sroblema  for  solution,  aad  helped  to  replace  a  rigid  ortho- 
oxy  by  a  spirit  of  disinterested  cariosity.  The  task  of 
w»if.  giving  shape  to  his  ideas  was  undertaken  by  Wolf  (1679- 
1761),  who  had  nona  of  Leibnitz's  genius,  and  often  crashed  1 
his  fruitful  suggestions  under  a  burden  of  logical  proofs. 
The  .disciple,  however,  so  far  taught  in  his  master's  spirit 
as  to  exalt  the  claims  of  reason  over  mere  authority ;  he 
also  encouraged  habits  of  systematic  thinking,  and  proved 
by  hU  practice  Jhat  serious  writers  .had  oo  excuse  for 
clothing  their  doctrines  in  any  other  languago  than  their 
own.  Less  philosophical  than  Leibnitz,  and  even  than 
T'  Wolf,  Christian  Thomasius  (1655-1728)  was  au  impressive 
slug.  popular  thiukcr.  Ho  edited  the  first  German  periodical,, 
a  sort  of  mouthly  magazino,  in  which  he  vigorously  attacked 
pedants  and  bigots.  His  style,  although  not  pure  or  grace- 
ful/received glow  and  warmth  from  his  moral  earnestness. 
Through  him  literature  became  a  great  practical  power,  for 
It  was  mainly  he  who  put  on  end  to  the  burning  of  witches 
and  to  punishment  by  torture. 

Even  in  poetry,  before  the  close  of  this  period,  there  were 
Wit-  a  few  glimmerings  ot  dawn.  Wernicke,  a  man  of  cultivated 
nieke.  Rnd  severe  taste,  published  a  volume  of  epigrams  (1697)  in 
which  he  thrust  home  at  the  follies  of  Lolionstcin  and  bis 
followers ;  and  that  hi)  mockery  had  effect  was  plain  from 
■  the  outcry  of  two  noisy  members  of  the  school,  Postal  and 
Hunold,  Guother  (1690-1723),  who  died  too  soon  for 
his  genius,  wrote  lyrics  in  which  the  voice  of  nature  was 
once  more  heard.  A  poet  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word," 
Goethe  colls  him;  and  no  one  can  realize  how  great  was 
his  achievement  without  making  some  acquaintance  with 
liia  truly  dismal  predecessors.  Brockes  (1680-1747)  had 
not  Gunther*s  fine  spontaneity,  bat  he  had  the  merit  of 
giving  simple  expression  to  unaffected  pleasures, — a  virtue 
for  which  historians  of  literature,  remembering  the  formality 
Ot  1*4  court  poets  and  the  insincere  posturing  of  the  second 
fiilesian  school,  readily  forgive  his  occasional  flatness  and 
garrulity.  He  was  the  first  German  poet  who  displayed 
some  knowledge  of  English  literature.  Although  uu- 


acquainted  with  Shakespeare,  lie  directed  Ids  countrymen 
to  Milton,  Young,  and  Pope ;  and  he  appended  to  his  chief 
work,  Irduehet  VergnOgm  in  Gott,  a  fair  translation  of 
Thomson's  Season*. 

VL  Tkt  Period  of  Revival. — For  five  centuries  there  had 
been  no  great  literary  period  in  Germaoy  which  deserves  to 
be  named  with  the.  famous  periods  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Italy,  and  8 pain.  The  Reformation  was  a 
spiritual  achievement  of  splendid  originality,  but  in  litera- 
ture Germany  had  for  the  most  part  followed  timidly  hi 
the  footsteps  of  her  neighbours.  She  was  soon  to  make  up 
amply  for  this  tardy  progress;  and  we  have  now  reached 
the  age  in  which  she  fairly  awoke  to  a  consciousness  of  her 
strength, — an  age  mainly  of  preparation,  but  one  which  has 
also  an  independent  interest,  since  it  includes  names  that 
rank  high  in  tho  history  of  European  as  well  as  of  German 
culture.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  midst  of  the  period  of 
decay  there  were  already  symptoms  of  revival  These  be- 
came more  and  more  numerous,  and  while  they  increased, 
Germany  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  appearance  in  her 
midst  of  a  great  warrior  and  statesman.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  with  any  approach  to  exactness  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  Frederick  IX;  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  Fred'-rn* 
that  he  profoundly  affected  tho  intellectual  life  not  only  of  °"> 
Prussia  but  of  Germany.  After  the  Thirty  Years'  War  the  G"'*L 
people  had  lost  confidence  in  themselves.  They  forgot  that 
they  had  a  magnificent  history ;  they  only  saw  that  the 
structure  of  society  had  been  rudely  battered,  and  that 
nearly  every  enterprise  of  the  nation. as  a  whole  ended  in 
failure.  Frederick  the  Great  restored  to  them  faith  in 
their  own  vigour ;  he  convinced  them  that  it  depended 
on  themselves  whether  or  not  they  should  rise  to  their 
ancient  place  in  Europe;  and  by  the  prompt,  faithful,  and 
energetic  discharge  of  his  personal  duties  he  set  before  them 
an  example  which  was  widely  felt;  Literature  shared  the 
impulse  which  penetrated  the  national  life.  It  became 
stronger,  more  independent,  and  moved  forward  with  the 
assured  step  of  a  power  conscious  of  high  destinies. 

Several  causes  of  a  purely  liferary  character  contributed  Clsatical 
to  promote  this  advance.  Ono  of  these  was  the  revival  of  stud'- 
classical  study  in  the  best  sense.  Classical  study  had  been 
pursued  with  ardour  by  the  humanists  ;  but  after  them  it 
became  dry,  pedantic,  and  tedious,  and  was  subordinated 
to  theological  controversy.  In  the  18th  century  a  number 
of  scholars  arose,  who,  ceasing  to  interest  themselves  in 
merely  verbal  criticism,  sought  to  pierce  to  the  meaning 
of  classical  writers,  to  understand  and  enjoy  their  imsgi 
native  effects,  their  ideas,  and  their  style.  They  also  strove 
to  construct  what  the  Germans  call  "  Alterthnmswisscn- 
Bchaft,"  the  science  of  antiquity— that  is,  to  comprehend 
the  life  of  the  Grooks  and  Romans,  their  religion,  art,  and 
philosophy,  and  to  interpret  their  literature  in  the  light  o( 
this  knowledge.  The  movement  passed  from  one  u&iver. 
sity  to  anothar  and  soon  made  itself  felt  in  the  public 
schools.  Thus  tho  best  class  of  minds  were  familiarized 
with  higher  ideals  than  they  had  yet  known,  and  received, 
almost  without  being  aware  of  it,  the  germs  of  new  activity. 
Another  cause,  which  co-operated  with  the  more  intelligent 
study  of  the  classics,  was  acquaintance  vrith  English  litera- 
ture. Hitherto  the  foreign  influences  which  had  affected; 
the  Germans  had  come  from  Italy,  8 pain,  and,  above 
all,  France ;  but  now  tbey  began  to  kuow  something  of 
contemporary  English  writers,  and  gradually  worked  their 
way  back  to  Shakespeare.  The  English  genius  was 
instinctively  recognized  as  more  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Germany  than  any  other,  and  its  products  stimulated  the 
free  exercise  of  the  imagination  and  the  reason,  while  the 
ancient  classics  led  to  the  perception  of  the  greatest  laws  of 
form! 

Among  the  poets  who  helped  to  effect  the  revival  H  i 
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truly  national  literature  a  place  of  honour  belongs  to  Haller 
(1708-77),  who,  although  chiefly  famous  as  a  mau  of 
science,  revealed  imagination  and  poetic  sympathies  in  Ills 
descriptive  and  didactic  poem  Die  Alj**  ("The  Alps"). 
Maj'edora  (1708-54)  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular  poet 
of  his  day  in  virtue  of  his  songs,  ode*,  fables,  and  narra- 
tives in  verse.  He  was  of  a  genial  and  happy  temper; 
and  no  author  who  preceded  him  was  master  of  so  clear, 
brigl.t,  and  animated  a  style.  One  of  tho  chief  character- 
is!  ici  of  tho  time  was  the  tendency  of  writers  to  group  them- 
selvel  iu  schools.  If  two  or  three  writers  who  lived  in  the 
saioo  place  happened  to  become  friends,  they  forthwith 
called  themselves  a  school ;  and  the  result  was  that  they 
usually  develo|>ed  some  marked  common  characteristics. 
These  coteries  mevitably  became  more  or  less  narrow  and 
exclusive ;  but  they  nlso  stimulated  each  other  to  fresh  effort, 
and  the  clash  of  their  ideals  sometimes  helpid  the  outside 
world  to  new  points  of  view.    The  Saxou  school,  whose 

•i<  h.M>i,  headquarters  were  in  Leipsic,  was  for  some  years  more 
proiutneut  than  any  of  its  rivals;  It  was  founded  by 
OottsiJied  (1700-GC),  who,  although  he  made  himself 

... ...  ti.  ridiculous  by  pedantry  and  vanity,  became  the  ruling  liter- 
ary man  of  Germany  He  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
Leijn  cin  1724,  and  founded  there  "  The  German  Society," 
which  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  number  of  similar 
bodies  for  the  cuki  vation  of  literature.  Oottselied  aimed  at 
i  othing  short  of  the  complete  reformation  of  German  poetry. 
He  had  the  sense  to  see  that  if  iio  wished  to  reach  the 
people  he  must  begin  with  the  drama,  and  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  iu  Fran  Kenber,  who  had  formed  a  company 
in  Leipsic,  an  intelligent  actress  capable  of  giving  effect  to 
his  ideas.  With  her  help  he  banished  Hanswurst  from  the 
stige ;  and  she  wai  forthwith  supplied  with  plays  by  him- 
self, by  his  clever  wife  Louisa  Victoria,  and  by  several  dis- 
ciples. He  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  tragedy,  and  un- 
fortunately he  had  but  one  idea  in  regard  to  it— that  it 
had  reached  the  utmost  possible  excellence  in  the  classic 
drama  ot  France.  The  Euglisli  drama,  he  admitted,  hod 
some  merit,  but  only  iu  so  far  as  it  had  modelled  itself  on 
the  work  of  Corneille  aud  Racine.  Hence,  in  his  chief 
tragedy  Der  Sttrbrnde  Cato  ("The  Dying  Cato")  he 
availed  himself  freely  of  Addison's  Cato ;  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists,  of  whom  his  direct  knowledge  was  slight,  he 
believed  to  bo  mere  barbarians.  His  taste  gave  the  law  in 
nearly  every  theatre  in  which  German  plays  were  acted  ; 
and  it  was  certainly  a  good  consequence  that  Lohenstein 
fell  into  permaueut  disrepute,  while  even  the  groundlings 
began  to  feel  that  the  uncouth  works  which  actors  them- 
selves Jiad,  hitherto  produced  were,  to  say  the  least,  far  from 
perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  German  genius  was 
forced  to  submit  to  arbitrary  laws  antagonistic  to  its  true 
nature ;  and  so  long  as  its  submission  lasted,  a  genuinely 
native  drama  was  impossible.  It  was  not  only  in  regard  to 
drama  that  GotUched  insisted  on  absolute  subservience  to 
France.  In  regard  to  all  species  of  verse  his  sympathies 
were  with  tho  court  poets,  and  both  by  example  and  by 
critical  precept  he  insisted  that  in  poetry  as  in  everything 
elso  the  understanding  must  be  supreme,  and  that  clearness 
of  statement,  correctness  in  the  management  of  figurei,  and 
logical  arrangement  are  the  highest  literary  virtues.  Re- 
garding the  function  of  imagination  and  feeling  in  poetry 
;be  had  no  suggestion  to  offer. 
*wim~  There  were  writers  who  instinctively  felt  that  this 
*>»o«t.  could  not  be  a  complete  theory ;  and  of  these  the  chief 
were  Bodmer  and  Breitinger.  the  leaden  of  the  Swiss 
school,  which  was  formed  in  Zurich.  These  writers, 
although  destitute  of  creative  genius,  had  nourished  their 
imagination  on  English  poetry,  especially  on  Paradue 
Lost,  and  it  was  incredible  to  them  that  a  critical  doc- 
trine conld  he  correct  which  left  out  of  account  or  con- 


demned their  favourite  writers.  At  first  they  wero  on 
friendly  terms  with  Gottsched,  but  when  the  latter  harshly 
criticized  a  translation  of  Milton's  epic  issued  by  Bodmer, 
his  Swiss  rivals  prepared  to  defend  themselves  ;  and  thus 
broke  out  a  literary  controversy  which  made  much  noise 
at  the  time,  and  in  which  the  angry  critics,  to  the  edifi- 
catiou  of  onlookers,  pelted  each  other  unmercifully  with 
abusive  epithets.  Neither  party  was  fully  conscious  of 
the  sfgnificauce  of  its  attack,  and  sometimes  the  warriors 
seemed  almost  to  change  sides,  But  the  general  tendency 
of  the  dispute  was  that  the  Swiss  school,  amid  much 
exaggeration,  defended  the  claims  of  free  poetic  impulse, 
while  the  Saxou  school,  in  a  narrow  and  pedantic  spirit, 
maintained  those  of  conscious  art  It  is  hard  work  now  to 
follow  their  arguments,  but  at  the  time  they  interested 
a  considerable  public  in  literature,  and  opened  fresh  lines 
of  inveatigotion.  One  of  the  results  was  that  Baumgarun, 
a  disciple  of  Wolf,  published  a  book  which  Germans  regard 
as  the  beginning  of  modern  aesthetics,— a  branch  of  mental 
science  to  which  their  philosophers  have  ever  since  devoted 
thought  and  labour. 

While  this  warfare  of  critics  was  going  on,  there  were 
in  Leipsic  a  number  of  young  writers  who  more  or  less 
attached  themselves  to  Gottsched,  bat  who  gradually 
shook  off  his  authority.  They  founded  a  periodical,  the 
Brtmer  bcilr&ye  (the  "Bremen  Contributions .which Bremer 
had  considerable  influence  in  forming  their  own  style,  B*1,"i«t 
and  in  keeping  alivo  the  popular  interest  excited  by 
the  central  controversy.  After  a  while  many  of  them 
were  scattered  over  different  parts  of  Germany,  but  they 
retained  their  original  impulse,  and  continued  to  be 
known  as  members  of  the  Saxon  schooL  Gellert  (1716— 
69)  was  by  far  the  moBt  famous  of  the  circle.    It  is  im- 

Sn&sible  to  mention  without  respect  this  amiable  writer, 
[is  plays  are  unimportant,  but  his  fables  and  tales  reveal  so 
gentle  and  pure  a  spirit  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  his  great 
popularity.  He  was  a  favourite  among  all  classes,  even 
Frederick  the  Great  himself,  who  rarely  condescended  to 
notice  a  German  author,  declaring  after  a  long  interview 
that  he  was  "  the  most  reasonable  of  German  scholars." 
Hia  supreme  defect  was  a  tendency  to  weak  sentinrcntal- 
ism  and  pious  commonplace.  Rabener  (1714-71)  acquired 
fame  as  a  good-humoured  satirist  His  prose  is  fresh  and 
clear,  but  he  has  not  sufficient  grasp  of  any  important 
principle  to  entitle  him  to  very  high  rank  among  moralists. 
Christion  Felix  Weisse  (1726-1804),  the  friend  of  Lessing's 
youth,  failed  as  a  writer  of  tragedy,  but  was  a  favourite 
anthor  of  comic  operettas.  He  was  also  the  first  successful 
German  writer  for  children,  and  edited  for  many  yearn  a 
periodical  (the  Biblivtkek  der  stkonen  Witmitchaften) 
which  had  a  favourable  influence  on  popular  culture. 
Johann  Elias  Schlcgel  (1718-49),  uncle  of  the  two 
Schlugcls  who  became  long  afterwards  leaders  of  the 
Romantic  echool,  gave  evidence  of  high  dramatic  talent, 
bnt  died  when  he  was  beginning  to  be  conscious  of  his 
power.  Arnold  Ebert  distinguished  himself  by  good 
translations  from  English ;  and  Zacharia  wrote  with  some 
success  mock  heroics  in  the  style  of  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock:  Kastner,  whose  disputations  at  the  Leipsic  univer- 
sity were  diligeutly  attended  by  young  Leasing,  mode  him- 
self feared  as  a  biting  epigrammatist.  Cramer  became  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  the  day,  wrote  popular 
religious  odes,  and  edited  The  Norther*  Guardian,  a  well- 
meaning  but  rather  commonplace  imitation  of  the  Guardian 
of  Steele.  These  writers,  who  from  being  Gottsched'i 
friends  all  became  more- or  less  hostile  to  him,  have  a  clear- 
ness and  grace  of  style  which  were  unknown  in  the  previous 
century.  Another  author  who  was  from  the  beginning 
Gottsched's  enemy,  but  who  had  no  relation  with  this  par- 
ticular school,  may  be  here  mentioned.— Liscow  (170 1-601, 
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His  prose  has  nerve  and  aniiratioti,  and-  few  satirists  Have 
dealt  severer  blows  at  literary  pretence, 
flatts  The  Halle  school  of  poets  was  in  some  respects  different 
Behcet  both  from  the  Saxon  and  the  Swiss  schools. »  Its  original 
members  wore  Gleini  (1719-1803),  Us  (1720-96),  and 
Udtx  (1721-81).  Theso  three  writers  formed  a  friendship 
in  their  student  days  at  Halle,  where  they  came  under  the 
influence  of  the  posts,  Pastor  Lange,  and  the  tutor  of  his 
children,  Immanuel  Pyra,  ardent  disciples  of  Bodmer*  and 
Breitinger.  The  young  students,  while  feeling  sincere  re- 
spect for  the  Swiss  critics,  did  nut  attempt  any  very  serious 
f!  ight ;  they  preferred  to  amuse  themselves  with  lively  little 
inaoreontio  verses,  which  they  soon  brought  into  high 
repute.  Afterwards  Glcim  settled  in  Halberstadt,  where 
lie  lived  to  an  extreme  age.  His  didactic  poem  Ualladat, 
which  he  wrote,  he  himself  modestly  explained,  in  order  to 
gratify  a  wish  of  his  youth  to  produce  a  book  like  the 
Bible,  has  no  vitality ;  but  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War 
lie  oomposed  IKar  Songi  of  a  Grenadier,  which  were 
everywhere  read,  and  have  not  yet  lost  their  popularity. 
They  were  edited  by  Oleim's  friend  Leasing,  who,  however, 
protested  against  their  patriotic  vehemence.  Gleini  was 
one  of  the  most  kindly  of  men,  and  became  the  patron  of 
young  poets,  several  of  whom  he  always  had  in  his  pleasant 
bachelor's  home.  He  also  kept  op  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  other  writers,  which  is  now  an  important 
source  of  information  respecting  the  movements  of  contem- 
porary literature.  One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  who 
resembled  him  only  in  geniality  of  disposition,  was  the 
noble-hearted  Ewnld  Christian  von  Kleist  (1715-39),  who 
was  fatally  wounded  on  the  battle-field  of  Kunersdorf. 
He  would  still  deserve  to  be  remembered  as  the  man  whom, 
of  all  others,  the  equally  noble  Leasing  mosi  loved.  His 
descriptive  poem  Frithling  ("Spring")  is  partly  an  imi- 
tation of  Thomson ;  but  it  is  also  the  work  of  an  inde- 
;  lover  of  nature,  who  knew  bow  to  give  beautiful 
i  to  true  and  simple  feeling.  Ramler  (1725-98), 
friend  of  Gleira,  and  the  friend,  too,  of  Kleist  and 
spirited  odes  in  Horn ti an  metres,  which, 
like  the  IKur  Songi  of  «  Grenadier,  gave  pleasure 
because  of  their  strongly  patriotic  tone, — the  direct  result 
in  both  cases  of  Frederick's  influence.  Anna  Louisa 
ICarech  (1722-91),  a  poetess  who  owed  much  to  Gleim's 
goodness,  was  a  favourite  among  the  literary  men  of  the 
day,  but  her  verses  are  ruder  than  they  ought  to  have 
been  at  so  late  a  date.  Idyllic  poetry,  which  Kleist  and 
Guts  to  some  extent  cultivated,  was  taken  np  in  ear- 
neat  by  Solomon  Gessner  (1730-87),  whose  prose  idylls, 
T/te  Death  of  Abel,  The  Firtt  Sailor,  and  others,  were  trans- 
lated into  French  and  English,  and  were  better  received  in 
their  foreign  dress  than  in  their  original  form.  They  are 
written  in  an  easy  style,  and  express'  much  harmless 
although  somewhat  tedious  sentiment  He  was  imitated 
by  Xaver  Bronner,  a  Catholic  priest,  whoso  idylls  have 
not  half  the  merit  of  bis  autobiography,  which  affords 
remarkable  insight  into  the  religious  life  of  Catholic  Ger- 
many about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century. 

Tho  religious  lyric,  which  had  shared  the  general  decay 
during  tho  latter  half  of  the  17th  century,  displayed  more 
vitality  during  part  of  this  period.  It  owed  its  fresh  life 
mainly  to  the  pietists,  who  reopened  fountains  of  spiritual 
fueling  that  had  been  apparently  dried  np  by  theologians. 
Among  the  best  of  this  younger  generation  of  hymn 
writers  were  Froylinghaosen,  Neumeistcr,  and  Tcrsteegen. 
Their  fame  was,  howover,  leas  extensive  than  that  of  Count 
von  Zinxendorf  (1700-60),  tho  founder  of  the  Beet  of 
Hermhuter  or  Moravian  Brethren.  Besides  hymns  he 
religious  works  in  prose,  and  made  himself 
the  most  prominent  figures  of  his  time  by 

His  followers,  like  all  deoply  religious 


sects  in  Germany,  delighted  in  hymns ;  and  many  of  those 
they  produced  are  remarkable  for  the  sensuous,  sometimes 
almost  sensual,  forms  in  which  their  emotions  are 
expressed. 

Fables  were  at  this  time  an  extremely  popular  class  of**1*- 
writings,  and  nearly  every  imaginative  writer  Bought  to  dia-Uau- 
tingnish  himself  as  a  fabulist    The  Swiss  school,  indeed, 
in  their  teal  for  a  combination  of  the  wonderful  and  the 
useful  in  literature,  maintained  that  the  fable  was  the 
highest  type  of  literature.    As  a  rule,  Lafontaine  was 
taken  as  the  model  in  works  of  this  kind,  but  we  look 
in  vain  among  his  German  imitators  for  his  exquisite  grace 
and  naivete     Gellert  stands  at  the  head  of  the  mora 
sentimental  fabulists;  after  him  maybe  named  Willauow 
and  Lichtwer.   The  latter  (1719-83)  has  humour  as  well 
as  sentiment,  and  some  of  his  fables  have  an  artistic 
finish  that  indicates  a  faculty  by  which  he  might  have  i 
distinction  in  mora  important  labours. 

From  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  onwi 
number  of  prose  writers,  who  may  be  classed  together  an  philoso- 
popular  philosophers,  worked  effectively  for. the  enlighten- 1 
ment  of  ordinary  readers.  They  attached  themselves  to 
some  extent  to  Wolf ;  they  also  came  under  the  influence, 
although  not  in  any  great  degree,  of  the  French  Encyclo- 
pedias ;  and  they  were  admiring  students  of  the  English 
deists,  and  of  Locke,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hutcheaon.  They 
are  often  condemned  for  the  shallowness  of  their  thought ;' 
and  if  we  compare  them  with  the  great  thinkers  who 
followed  them,  the  condemnation  is  just  They  did  not 
grasp  die  significance  of  the  problems  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Leibnitx,  with 
which  Hutno  was  now  grappling,  und  which,  were  aoon  to 
enter  upon  a  new  phase  in  the  critical  philosophy  of  Kant 
In  regard  to  religion  they  had  a  very  imperfect  appreciation 
of  every  element  that  could  not  be  expressed  in  clear  logi- 
cal statements;  feeling  and  imagination  were  rigidly  subor- 
dinated to  the  understanding.  And  they  had  not  even  a 
remote  suspicion  of  what  is  now  familiar  as  the  historical 
spirit  so  that  they  displayed  amaring  narrowness  of 
vision  in  their  treatment  of  past  spiritual  developments,  and. 
of  contemporary  creeds  with  which  they  did  not  happen 
to  agree.  But  if  we  are  to  do  justice  to  these  popular 
philosophers,  they  must  be  compared  rather  with  their  pre- 
decessors than  with  their  successors.  An  important  place 
belongs  to  them  in  the  movement  by  which  vital  human 
interests  have  been  raised  above  theological  disputes,  by 
which  morality  has  received  a  basis  independent  of  dog- 
matic religion,  and  by  which  toleration  has  been  secured 
for  men  of  every  faith.  They  wero  penetrated  by  a  truly 
humane  sentiment;  and  it  must  be  counted  a  high  merit 
that  in  a  country  which  had  been  more  or  leas  dominated 
by  pedants,  and  whose  great  writers  of  a  later  age  have  not 
always  attempted  to  be  both  profound  and  clear,  they  sought 
to  express  themselves  in  unpretending  and  r traightforward 
German.  The  chief  of  the  popular  philosophers  was 
Moses  Mendelssohn  (1729-86),  not  a  deep  or  massive 
thinker,  but  a  man  of  fine  moral  sympathies,  an  ontliiusiast 
for  freedom— from  the  lack  of  which  he  himself,  as  a  Jew, 
keenly  suffered — and  an  incisive  psychological  analyst  His 
friend,  Frederick  Nicolai  (1733-1811),  the  Berlin  book- 
seller, had  the  misfortnue  to  outlive  his  epoch.  He  />ad 
only  words  of  contempt  for  Goethe  and  Schiller ;  and 
Kant  whom  he  did  not  profess  to  understand,  seemed  to 
him  a  sort  of  cross  between,  a  bungler  end  an  impostor. 
These  terrible  mistakes  have  male  poor  Nicolai,  notwith- 
standing his  lifelong  warfare  against  bigotry,  the  type  of  a 
narrow-minded  bigot  Yet  in  his  earlier  days  he  was  re- 
cognized by  such  a  judge  as  Leasing,  with  whose  f  riendship 
he  was  honoured,  as  a  writer  of  talent  And  his  BMotkek 
('•  Library"),  the  most  imoortant  literary,  periodical  of  hia 
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8ay,  did  excellent  service  by  providing  the  popular  philo- 
sophers with  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  their  opinions 
on  all  the  great  questions  which  then  agitated  Germany. 
Other  popular  philosophers  were  George  Sulaer  (1720-79), 
who  devoted  himsjlf  to  testhutics  in  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss 
school,  hut  with  the  advantage  of  later  lights ;  Thomas 
Abbt  (1738-56),  whose  style  was  one  of  uncommon 
vigour ;  Christian  Carve  (1742-98),  who  did  not  attempt 
any  great  original  work,  but  in  letters  and  articles 
examined  mauy  individual  philosophic  questions  from  new 
points  of  view;  and  Johann  Jacob  Engel  (1741-1802), 
whose  Philotopk/Ur  die  Welt  ("  Philosopher  for  the  World") 
interested  a  class  of  readers  who  would  have  been  unable 
to  follow  a  more  adventurous  guide.  Zimiuermann  (1728- 
95)  hardly  deserves  to  bo  mentioned  in  such  good  company  ; 
but  his  Bftrachtungcn  fiber  die  Einmvtkeit  (**  Observations 
on  Solitude ")  by  its  sentimental  ism  and  rhetoric  carried 
his  name  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany.  Some  theo- 
logians, without  exactly  sharing  the  beliefs  of  the  popular 
philosophers,  were  profoundly  affected  by  them, 


His- 
torian*. 


Ni'«*er. 


the  ecclesiastical  historian ; 


Wln.-t.l- 

oi  ii  n  ii. 
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Among 

Spalding, 

the  translator  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  Jerusalem,  the  father  of 
the  young  writer  whose  suicide  suggested  some  elements 
in  Goethe's  WertKer.  These  Mberal  theologians  did  not 
hold  a  very  intelligible  logical  position,  but  they  were  of 
some  importance  by  their  attempts  to  iutroduce  a  freer  and 
more  polished  style  of  eloquence  than  had  hitherto  marked 
the  German  pulpit.  In  regard  to  the  permanent  movements 
of  thought,  their  influence  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
Michaelis  and  Semler,  whose  labours  heralded  the  approach 
of  modern  Biblical  criticism. 

In  history  Germany  produced  at  this  time  at  least  one 
writer,  of  high  eminence,  Justus  Mdser  (1720-94),  author 
of  the  Otnabriickisdu  Getchkhu  ("  History  of  Osnabruck  ") 
and  Patriotitche  I'hantaiien  ("  Patriotic  Fancies '  ).  Moser 
was  the  first  German  historian  who  wrote  a  good  ^ityle 
and  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  meaning  of  events 
and  to  present  them  in  the  light  of  great  principles. 
He  also  produced  a  strong  impression  by  his  enlightened 
patriotism  and  by  his  burning  scorn  of  wrong  Schrock 
and  Sehldxer  were  prominent  historians,  and  the  latter 
made  himself  known  as  a  clear  writer  on  contemporary 
politics.  Earl  von  Moser,  of  Stuttgart,  applied  to  political 
subjects*  faculty  for  wit  and  satire  that  was  estimated 
highly  in  his  own  day. 

It  has  been.already  stated  that  the  revival  of  classical 
study  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  by  which  the  mind  of 
Germany  was  awakened  to  new  effort.  Professors  Christ 
and  Ernesti,  of  Leipsic,  who  were  the  favourite  teachers'  of 
many  young  students,  including  Lcssing,  were  two  of  the 
chief  writers  to  whom  this  revival  was  due.  Incomparably 
r  than  either,  however,  was  Johana  Joachim  Winckel- 
tnaun  (1717-68),  whose  Hittory  of  Ancient  Art  (1764) 
opened  a  new  era  in  the  appreciation  of  ancient  life. 
Later  investigation  has  corrected  Winckelmann  on  many 
points,  but  no  critic  has  displayed  a  keener  feeling  fur  the 
beauty  and  the  significance  of  sach  works  as  came  within 
bis  knowledge,  or  a  truer  imagination  in  bridging  over  the 
gulfs  at  which  direct  knowledge  failed  him.  And  his 
style,  warm  with  the  glow  of  sustained  enthusiasm,  yet 
calm,  dignified,  and  harmonious,  was  worthy  of  his  splendid 
*heme.  What  he  did  for  ancient  art  was  to  some  extent 
'ions  for  ancient  literature  by  the  untiring  editorial  labours 
of  Christian  Oottlob  Heyne  (1729-1812). 

Important  as  were  many  of  theso  writeta,  WTnckolmann 
above  all,  they  exercised  alight  influence  on  the  national 
mind  compared  with  the  three  men  whom  the  Germans 
justly  regard  as  the  founders  of  their  classical  literature— 
Klopstock  (1724-1803),  Wielaod  (1733-1813),  and  ~ 
ing  (1729-1781). 


Klopstock  stood  in  direct  relation  to  the  Swiss  writers. 
When  a  pupil  at  Scholpforta,  ona  of  the  great  Saxon  schools 
which  sent  forth  mauy  of  the  best  authors  of  the  day,  he 
was  a  diligent  student,  of  Bodmer,  by  whose  critical 
principles  ho  guided  himself  in  reading  Homer,  Virgil,  and 
Milton.  The  Aieuiah,  on  which  his  fame  mainly  rests,  is 
now  little  read,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  glance  through 
it  without  becoming  conscious  of  glaring  faults.  Klop- 
stock e  genius  was  essentially  lyrical ;  he  lacked  the  plastia 
force  of  imagination  necessary  for  a  great  epic.  His  cen- 
tral figure  is  nowhere  presented  in  clear  sharp  outlines ; 
it  wavers  between  two  distinct  conceptions,  that  of  a  divine 
and  that  of  a  human  character.  And  the  facts  to  which 
he  turns  our  gaze  in  the  crisis  of  his  narrative  are  not  suck 
I  as  kindle  the  deepest  sympathies ;  he  exhausts  the  powers 
;  cf  language  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  Messiah's  suffer- 
j  iuga,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  qualities  of  soul  which 
these  sufferings  rouse  into  action.  The  subordinate 
characters  are  innumerable,  and  except  Abaddons,  a 
repentant  fallen  angel,  between  whose  character  ond  whose 
fate  there  is  an  effective  contrast,  none  of  them  can  be 
said  to  live ;  they  exist  only  as  an  excuse  for  the  utter- 
ance of  Klopstock's  feelings.  They  talk  incessantly,  weep, 
embrace,  and  kiss,  but  they  ncvor  do  anything  that  exhibits 
more  than  *  vast  quantity  of  obtrusive  sentiment  Not- 
withstanding its  obvious  defects,  however,  the  Mestvih 
has  qualities  which  must  still  command  admiration ;  it 
rb veals  a  nature  full  of  lofty  aspiration  and  deep  humanity, 
and  it  contains  individual  images  of  striking  force  and 
beauty. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  dreary 
than  Klopstock's  plays,  the  subject  of  three  of  which  is 
Armiuius,  while  the  others  deal  with  scriptural  themes. 
He  knew  enough  neither  of  life  nor  of  the  stsge  to  be  a 
true  dramatist ;  his  characters  are  mere  names,  and  the  in- 
cidents are  grouped  according  to  no  principle  of  art.  His 
odes,  which  he  continued  to  write  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  long  career,  are  of  far  higher  excellence.  Those 
which  derive  their  inspiration  from  Northern  mythology  are 
too  remote  from  general  sympathy  and  too  obscure  in  con- 
struction to  awaken  interest ;  but  the  stamp  of  genius  is 
upon  several  of  (he  lyrics  in  which  he  expresses  his  passion- 
ate feeling  for  the  greudev  phenomena  of  nature,  his  ardent 
patriotism,  his  enthusiasm  fur  freedom,  and  his  elevated 
Bense  of  human  worth  and  destiny.  Both  as  an  epic  poet 
and  as  a  writer  of  odes  he  had  many  imitators,  who,  like 
most  others  of  their  class,  exaggerated  the  defects  of  their 
model  and  left  his  virtues  alone.  His  influence  upon  the 
intellectual  life  of  Germany  was  deep,  and,  on  the  whole, 
beneficent  He  encouraged  the  self-respect  of  his  country, 
men,  intensified  their  desire  for  an  independent  literature, 
and  by  handling  high  themes,  sometimes  powerfully,  always 
seriously,  suggested  that  the  national  imagination  would 
reveal  its  full  capacity  only  by  undertaking  greater  enter- 
prises than  any  it  had  yet  attempted. 

Although  Klojistock  was  one  of  the  central  literary  fig- 
ures during  two  generations,  he  was  not  a  prolific  writer; 
Wielaod,  on  the  other  hand,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  German  authors.  He  was  continually  at  his  desk,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  career  produced  a  considerable  library. 
Of  his  many  works  the  romantic  poem  Oberon  is  by  for 
the  moat  famous,  and  the  only  one  that  really  pleases 
modern  readers.  AjatXo*  is  perhaps  the  best  of  the  prose 
romances  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  depict  ancient 
Groek  life.  He  was  not  endowed  with  great  vividness 
of  imagination,  and  his  prevailing  tendency  is  to  extreme 
diffuseuess ;  but  some  of  his  descriptive  passages,  espe- 
cially those  in  Oberon,  have  a  touch  of  ideal  grace  which 
enables  ui  to  return  to  them  with  fresh  relish.  He  had 
a  fine  appreciation  of  style,  and.  by  the  study  of  Greek 
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and  French  masterpieces  persistently  strove  lb  acquire 
lightness,  clearness,  and  ease.  Even  yet  few  German 
writers  will  comparo  with  him  in  these  qualities.  In 
all  his  works  bo  had  a  strongly  didactic  tendency,  but 
his  teaching  was  the  opposite  of  that  inculcated  by  most 
modern  writers  who  deliberately  aim  at  ethical  effect 
Above  all,  be  differed  from  bis  great  contemporary,  Klop- 
atocfc  Writing  at  first  as  a  strict  pietist,  he  ultimately 
became  a  pronounced  Epicurean  in  the  popular  sense,  and 
made  it  his  object  to  proclaim  an  Epicurean  theory  of  life, 
discouraging^  enthu.siasru,  laughing  at  such  aspirations  as 
those  of  his  own  youth,  exalting  the  claims  of  the  senses, 
and  placing  the  highest  virtue  in  kindliness  and  good 
humour.  This  tendency  often  conducts  him  to  more 
slippery  ground  than  any  on  which  a  German  writer  of  his 
standing  would  now  venture;  but  it  also  gives  him 
innumerable  occasions  for  the  play  of  a  gentle  and  refined 
irony. 

Whatever  may  be  the  excellences  of  Wieland  and 
Klopstock,  both  are  essentially  writers  of  the  past.  This 
umuiiic.  cannot  bo  said  of  Lessing,  the  third  great  German* of  this 
period ;  he  is  still  a  living  influence.  He  is,  indeed,  the 
only  writer  before  Goethe  whom  Germans  can  now  read 
without  feeling  themselves  in  a  world  foreign  to  their 
sympathies.  Throughout  his  career  he  strove  to  renew 
and  fructify  the  intellectual  life  of  his  nation,  and  he 
achieved  his  aim  by  important  creative  activity,  and  by 
the  clearest,  freest,  and  most  drastic  criticism  of  the  18th 
century. 

As  an  imaginative  writer  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  in 
the  drama,  and  his  most  Important  dramatic  work  is  Minna 
von  Bamhdm.  If  it  cannot  be  said  that  this  is,  in  the 
highest  sense,  a  comedy  of  genius,  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
comedy  which  contains  eloments  of  permanent  interest 
The  characters  are  vividly  presented  ;  the  plot  is  systemati- 
cally, yet  naturally,  unfolded ;  the  dialogue  is  clear,  fresh, 
and  animated.  And  the  work  has  the  high  merit  of 
giving  artistic  shape  to  elements  taken  by  the  dramatist 
,  from  the  living  world  around  him.  Emilia  Galotti  is 
marred  by  a  deep  flaw  in  tho  conception  of  the  central 
figure ;  but  every  other  character  in  the  tragedy  is  conceived 
with  bold  imaginative  force,  and  it  is  possible  for  a  compe- 
tent actress  to  soften,  if  not  to  harmonize,  even  the  clashing 
elements  in  Emilia  herself.  No  drama  making  oven  a  dis- 
tant approach  to  the  excellence  of  these  two  plays  had 
been  produced  in  Germany ;  they  thus  gave  literature  in 
fits  highest  department  a  fresh  start 

But  valuable  as  were  Lessing's  imaginative  creations, 
they  were  inferior  to  his  labours  as  a  thinker.  Here  he 
was  absolutely  supremo  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  in 
some  respects  he  has  not  since  been  surpassed.  His 
method  is  invariably  critical,  but  he  aims  at  rising  to  the 
highest,  most  universal  aspects  of  every  subject  with  which 
he  deals.  As  a  master  of  style  he  ranks  with  the  greatest 
European  writers.  The  structure  of  his  sentences  is 
clear,  precise,  and  compact;  and  he  keeps  the  mind 
awake  by  vivid  images  drawn  from  nature  and  from 
numan  life,  by  interesting,  sometimes  remote,  allusions,  by 
rapid  strokes  of  wit,  and  by  unexpected  turns  of  thought, 
as  if  he  were  abandoning  his  main  theme,  while  he  is  in 
reality  iudirectly  advancing  it  He  has  often  been  called 
the  most  critical  of  poets ;  it  would  be  equally  just  to  call 
him  the  most  poetical  of  critics. 

The  greatest  of  Lessing's  purely  critical  writings  is 
Laoeoon,  a  fragment,  but  a  fragment  containing  the  germs 
of  much  of  the  best  thought  of  his  own  and  the  immedi- 
ately succeeding  generations.*  It  has  an  enduring  value 
as  the  first  serious  and  great  attempt  to  distinguish 
sharply  the  realms  of  art  and  poetry,  and  to  foster  both  by 
subjecting  each  to  its  own  laws.    Next  in  importance 


stands  Iris  ffcmlvrmsehf  DrnmaJurpie,  a  series  of  criti- 
cisms on  plays  represented  at  the  Hamburg  National 
Theatre.  By  these  splendid  criticisms,  which  are  based 
in  the  main  on  Aristotle's  Potties,  with  many  side-referenrca 
to  Diderot's  theories,  he  put  an  end  to  the  abject  sub- 
mission of  dramatic  writers  to  French  tradition*.  In  his 
later  years  he  issued  the  WolfenbUUtl  Fragmtnlti  por- 
tions of  a  theological  work  by  Reimarus,  a  deistical  writer 
of  admirable  force  and  clearness.  He  thus  became  involved 
in  a  hot  controversy  with  indignant  professors  and  pastor?, 
the  noisiest  of  whom  was  Pastor  Goexe  of  Hamburg.  The 
tracts  issued  by  Lessing  in  the  eouree  of  this  controversy 
are  in  form  among  the  most  perfect  of  his  writings ;  they 
are  at  once  learned,  keen,  and  witty.  And  in  the  history 
of  Western  thought  they  are  of  deep  significance.  His 
immediate  object  was  to  secure  for  criticism  absolute  freedom 
of  moveineut;  but  he  did  very  much  mora.  He  fore- 
shadowed, as  a  vital  element  of  the  coming  time,  inquiry 
as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Scriptures,  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  and  the  fundamental  character  of  religion. 
And  he  indicated  a  far  higher  standpoint  than  that  of  the 
popular  philosophers  by  vindicating  the  claims  of  feeling,  in 
spiritual  life  as  opposed  to  those  of  the  bare  understanding; 
In  his  Education  of  the  Unman  Race  ho  give  systematic 
shape  to  the  fruitful  principle  that  a  religion  which  is  not 
true  absolutely  or  for  all  time  may  be  of  vast  importance  by 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  portion  of  the  race  in  special  epochs, 
and  that  there  is  in  history,  notwithstanding  apparent  reac- 
tions, a  progressive  movement  towards  higher  intellectual 
and  moral  ideals.  The  suggestions  thrown  ont  in  contro- 
versy he  developed  artistically  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  his 
writings,  the  fine  dramatic  poem,  Nathan  the  Wise,  a  work 
which  enshrines  all  that  was  noblest'in  the  struggles  acd 
the  aspirations  of  his  age,  and  connects  the  thought  of  the 
18th  with  that  of  the  19th  century.  As  a  drama,  it  has 
serious  faults;  but  it  powerfully  effects  its  purpose  by 
revealing,  in  the  enlightened  Jew,  its  hero,  the  grandeur  of 
a  nature  which,  instead  of  binding  itself  in  dogmatic  fetters, 
cultivates  a  spirit  of  free  and  disinterested  humanity.' 

Thus  in  all  directions  this  great  writer  laboured  for  the 
intellectual  regeneration  of  his  people.  If  Goethe,  »Schilier, 
and  Kant  found  a  nation  prepared  to  receive  their  work, 
they  owed  the  fact  to  many  causes ;  but  among  these  the 
chief  were  the  political  activity  of  Frederick  IL  and  the 
literary  activity  of  Leasing. 

VIL  The  Oatmeal  Period.— At  the  ddae  of  the  Seven  Afttr 
Years'  War  the  conditions  of  public  life  were  very  unfavour-'*?vtn 
able  to  literature.  The  country  was  impoverished,  and  ^j? 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Theresa  were  almost  the 
only  sovereigns  who  showed  the  least  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  their  .subjects.  But  the  mind  of  the  nation  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused  from  its  long  slumber.  It  had  been 
startled  into  patriotism  by  Frederick's  unsurpassed  energy, 
while  the  labours  of  the  chief  writers  had  imbued  the  better 
part  of  the  middle  class  with  a  desire  for  a  more  varied  and 
interesting  life.  As  political  freedom  was  still  a  dream  of 
the  future,  they  turned  more  and  more  to  books  for  refresh- 
ment and  stimulus.  Multitudes  of  yonng  men  who  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  occupied  themselves  solely 
with  practical  duty  became  authors,  and  they  urged  each 
other  to  an  aotivity  without  parallel  in  any  previous  period. 

Most  of  these  young  writers  were  deeply  influenced  by 
tho  men  of  tho  older  generation— Leasing,  Wieland,  and 
Klopstock.  They  were  also  ardent  students  of  Shakespeare, 
Ossian,  and  Dr  Young,  poetB  who  were  oddly  supposed  to 
be  on  the  same  level  and  to  share  the  same  tendencies. 
Rousseau  excited  almost  as  much  enthusiasm  in 'Germany 
as  in  France,  and  the  criticism  of  Diderot  found  many 
warm  admirers.  Under  these  diverse  influences  a  curious 
movement  began  which  is  known  as  that  of  "Stnrm  unrf 
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Drang"  ("Storm  and  Pressure").  It  luted,  from  about 
1770,  for  ten  or  twelve  yearn,  and  included  nearly  all  the 
writers  who  still  had  fame  to  win.  Their  most  prominent 
uality  was  discontent  with  the  existing  world.  They 
e  tee  ted  not  only  tyranny  and  superstition  but  everything 
which  prevented,  or  seemed  to  prevent,  the  free  exercise  of 
any  powerful  impulse.  To  break  down  conventionalities 
appeared  to  the  "  Storm  und  Drang"  poets  their  true 
f  auction ;  but  even  this  did  not  satisfy  them.  They  longed 
for  some  knowledge  deeper  and  more  intimate  than  that 
attained  by  science,  philosophy,  or  history,  for  some  emotion 
intenser  than  can  arise  from  any  kuown  human  relation. 
All  these  con 6 ic ting  feelings  they  expressed  in  their  writings. 
From  slavish  submission  to  French  critical  laws  they  were 
of  course  completely  emancipated.  Most  of  them  despised 
laws  of  every  kind  in  literature  as  well  as  in  life,  and  con* 
tinnally  proclaimed  that  the  duty  of  a  man  of  genius  was 
to  write  precisely  as  nature  dictated.  By  41  genius"  they 
meant  vehement  sensations,  by  "  nature "  a  free  use  of 
vigorous  epithets. 

The  writer  who  formed  the  connecting  link  between 
Leasing  on  the  one  hand  and  Goethe  and  Schiller  on  the 
other,  and  whom  the  best  writers  of  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang" 
movement  regarded  as  their  critical  guide,  was  Johann 
Gottfried  Herder  (1744-1803).  Herder  is  sometimes  com- 
pared with  Leasing,  but  while  Leasing  has  a  cosmopolitan 
touch  which  makes  him  intelligible  and  attractive  to  all  the 
world,  Herder  is  in  the  strictest  sense  a  German,  and  is 
only  slightly  studied  beyond  his  own  nation.  He  was  less 
boldly  original  than  his  older  contemporary,  and  never 
attained  the  clearness,  force,  and  classic  beauty  of  Leasing  s 
style.  Nevertheless  he  is  justly  ranked  among  the  most 
distinguished  spirits  Germany  has  produced.  His  mind 
was  receptive  in  many  different  directions,  and  what  lie 
absorbed  he  made  his  own  by  independent  thought,  giving 
it  out  in  new  and  suggestive  forms.  As  an  original  poet, 
Herder  does  not  rank  nigh ;  yet  genuine  poetic  impulses 
are  visible  in  the  poem  in  which  he  gave  shape  to  the 
.Spanish  legends  of  the  Cid.  The  literature  in  which  he 
looked  for  the  highest  manifestation  of  thought  and  feeling 
was  that  which  appeals  to  popular  sentiment  and  has  its  root 
in  popular  life.  Leasing  had  already  called  attention  to  the 
songs  and  ballads  of  the  people ;  but  Herder  was  the  first 
German  vrho  decisively  followed  the  impulse  which  led  in 
England  to  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliqtte*.  In  bis 
iStimmm  der  Volker  ("  Voices  of  the  Peoples")  he  brought 
together  an  admirable  collection  of  the  lyrical  utterances  of 
many  races ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  ser- 
vice he  thus  rendered,  for  he  conducted  his  countrymen  to 
a  source  of  imaginative  pleasure  and  revival  in  which  their 
literature  is  exceptionally  rich.  By  far  his  most  important 
prose  work  was  his  Ideen  tur  Philotophi*  der  Gttchichte  der 
Mtiuthkeii  ("Ideas  towards  the  Philosophy  of  the  History 
of  Humanity"),  in  which,  working  to  some  extent  on  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  brief  paragraphs  of  Lessing's  Educa- 
tion of  the  Human  Race,  he  develops  the  conception  of  pro- 
gress, and  indicates  that  we  can  fully  understand  any  single 
element  of  history  only  by  seeing  it  in  the  light  of  human 
evolution  as  a  whole.  This  excellent  "book  elevated  the 
aims  and  enlarged  the  scope  of  historic  inquiry  in  Germany ; 
and  it  still  produces  a  powerful  moral  effect  by  its  noble 
epirit  of  humanity.  To  the  end  of  his  days  Herder  was 
animated  by  a  fine  enthusiasm  Jot  human  happiness,  and 
it  lights  up  his  pages  even  when  his  subject  doee  not  lead 
to  its  direct  expression. 

To  Herder  belonged  the  high  honour  of  stimulating  and 
directing,  at  a  critical  stage,  the  young  genius  of  Johann 
Wolfgang  Goethe  (1749-1832).  In  naming  Goethe  we 
mention  the  writer  who  holds  in  German  literature  the 
place  held  by  Shakespeare  in  the  literature  of  England, 
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and  by  Dante  in  that  of  Italy.  He  towers  high  above 
even  the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries,  predecessors,  and 
successors,— Schiller  himself,  who  is  most  worthily  asso- 
ciated with  hirn,  being  far  inferior  in  breadth  of  sympathy 
and  splendour  of  creative  impulse.  Goethe,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  few  writers  who,  while  marked  by  strongly  national 
characteristics,  belong  to  the  world  rather  than  to  a  particu- 
lar country.  The  special  phases  of  his  age  have  begun  to 
pass  away,  but  his  beat  work  has  lust  none  of  its  freshness  ; 
it  cannot  become  old,  aince  it  is  rooted  in  elements  of  human 
life  that  eternally  endure. 

All  things  co-operated  to  render  worthy  of  his  destiny 
this  favoured  child  of  fortune.  During  his  long  life  be 
enjoyed  almost  uninterrupted  physical  vigour ;  he  was  boru 
into  a  family  of  prosperous  circumstances,  although  not  so 
Ligbiy  placed  as  to  satisfy  his  ambition ;  he  received  the 
best  intellectual  training  his  epoch  could  afford  ;  in  Weimar 
he  was  free  to  adapt  the  plan  of  his  life  to  his  inclinations ; 
and  he  appeared  at  the  very  time  when,  by  an  era  of  sincere 
poetic  endeavour  and  unparalleled  critical  labour,  the  mind 
of  the  nation  had  been  prepared  for  the  boldest  effort*  of 
genius.  Nature  has  ssldom  lavished  so 
on  the  greatest  of  her  great  men. 

The  quality  in  Goethe  which  immediately  arrests  atten- 
tion is  the  extraordinary  range  of  his  activity.  Hardly 
any  aspect  of  human  existence  was  strange  to  him.  He 
possessed  in  an  unsurpassed  degree  the  faculty  of  dramati- 
cally thinking  himself  into  phases  of  life  to  which  his  per- 
sonal impulses  would  not  have  led  him;  and  he  deliberately 
enlarged  his  experience  by  exercising  this  power  at  every 
Btage  or  his  career.  It  was  his  prevailing  conviction  that 
all  ideals  which  fascinate  or  have  fascinated  humanity 
must  have  a  touch  of  vitality;  and  none  was  so  remote 
from  him  but  he  sought  to  penetrate  to  its  meaning.  He 
could  be  just  to  Hellenic  culture  without  doing  wrong  to 
medievalism ;  he  appreciated  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
without  being  indifferent  to  the  faith  of  the  Parsees  or 
the  Buddhist* ;  he  presented  the  ascetic  aspirations  of  a 
"beautiful  soul,"  while  setting  forth  the  gaiety  of  the 
brightest  and  moat  careless  tempers ;  he  felt  the  charm  of 
art  at  the  same  time  that  he  carried  on  profound  researches 
in  science ;  he  loved  his  country,  and  yet,  even  when  it  was 
overrun  by  Napoleon's  troops,  he  would  not  join  the  patriots 
in  saying  a  harsh  word  of  France.  This  absolute  univer- 
sality destroyed  enthusiasm  for  special  practical  move- 
ments; but  it  gave  astonishing  variety  to  his  literary 
achievements.  Goethe's  was  in  every  respect  a  thoroughly 
poetic  nature.  He  conld  not  pass  through  a  profound 
experience,  an  image  of  beauty  could  not  cross  his  vision, 
without  an  accompanying  impulse  to  find  for  his  emotion 
an  adequate  sensuous  representation.  So  vast  a  body  of 
writings  as  his  inevitably  includes  much  that  is  tedious, 
but  in  his  happiest  moments  his  genius  moved  with  the 
ease,  tho  certainty,  the  calmness  of  the  great  forces  <>f 
nature;  he  could  be  as  perfect  in  the  lightest  stroko  of 
delicate  feeling  as  in  the  grandest  flight  of  soaring  imagina- 
tion. The  world  he  reflects  is  the  world  we  actually  know  ; 
but  he  is  not,  therefore,  in  any  narrow  sense,  a  realist.  Thu 
facts  he  images  are  shaped  and  coloured  by  his  thought  and 
feeling ;  he  breathes  into  them  a  life  by  which  they  arc 
of  universal  significance.  This  combination  of 
ind  idealism  is  one  of  the  chief  secrets  of  hi* 
His  art  aims  at  producing  the  most  general  effects, 
yet  it  is  kept  fresh,  vivid,  and  true  by  incessant  contact 
with  the  concrete  life  of  nen. 

Heine  relates  that  he  felt  inclined  to  address  Goethe  in 
Greek,  so  like  was  the  calm  dignified  old  man  to  an  earthly 
Zens ;  and  this  is  probably  the  image  suggested  to  most 
minds  by  his  name.  But  in  youth  he  was  full  of  eager 
life,  restless,  and  passionate,  and  his  early  works  bear  the 
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impress  of  turbulent  fselihff.    Of  these  the  first  published 
Wu  Gut*       Berlichinnen,  which  instantly  established  his 
Tarns  as.  oso  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  "Sturm  and  Drang" 
school  .  It  is  almost  as  formlew  as  their  inartistic  writings. 
The  languige  ia  sometimes  excessively  rode,  and  there  is 
no  attempt  to  combine  the  different  Bcenes  into  an  harmoni- 
ous picture.   Yet  it  is  sharply  separated  off  from  the  taste- 
less plays  with  which  It  was  compared,  for  everywhere  we 
find  traces  of  immature  power.    The  characters  are  alive; 
they  act  and  react  upon  each  other  as  we  should  expect  men 
and  women  to  do  in  a  stcrmy  and  troubled  epoch ;  and  by 
•  few  touches  of  apparently  unconscious  art  we  are  mado 
to  realize  the  vital  change  through  which  the  society  of  the 
age  of  the  Reformation  was  passing.    Die  Leiden  do  juugtn 
Wtrthtn  ("  The  Sufferings  of  Young  Werther")  gave  Qoethe 
a  European  reputation.    Much  of  its  seotimentalisra  now 
excites  smiles  instead  of  tears;  bwt  with  all. its  faults  it 
has  an  enduring  fascination.    It  breathes  a  warm  love  of 
niture,  of  which  it  presents  vivid  pictures;  it  conveys  a 
powerful  impression  of  the  mingled  force,  sweetness,  and 
unreasonableness  of  early  passion  ;  and  it  expresses  With 
deep  pathos  that  weariness  of  life  which  forms  oue  of  the 
moods  of  poetic  youth,  and  the  manifestation  of  which  was 
a  favourite  pastime  of  the  leas  since) »e  *  Storm  usd  Drang" 
versifiers.    The  promise  of  Gi)tt  and  Werther  was  not 
sustained  by  all  the  works  produced  in  the  first  part  of  his 
career.   OUivigo  is  only  a  fairly  good  acting  play ;  and  Sttlla 
has  even  more  than  the  extravagant  sentimentshsm  of 
Wcrtker,  with  only  an  occasional  touch  of  Ha  poetry.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  now  that  Goethe  began  Fautt ;  and 
the   fragment,  Prometheus,  expresses  a  grand  defiance 
that  is  tho  more  impressive  because  of  the  deep  philo- 
sophic thought  which  may  be  traced  in  the  background. 
It  was,  however,  in  his  lyrics  that  the  richly  varied  life  of 
Godthe*s  youth  most  perfectly  revealed  itself.   There  are 
no  German  lyrics,  if  we  except  Heine's,  whieh  deserve  to 
be  compared  with  Goethe's ;  perhaps  none  in  any  literature 
hove  a  more  subtle  charm.   Profiting  by  the  teaching  of 
Herder,  he  studied  the  artless  beanty  of  the  best  songs  of 
the  paople,  to  some  of  which  he  gave  new  form,  while  re- 
taining their  primitive  simplicity.    His  own  lyrics  ere  at 
once  popular  and  artistic ;  be  takes  as  his  theme*  tho  joys, 
the  longings,  the  regrets  which  aD  men  understand,  and 
weds  them  to  melodies  of  delightful  esse  and  grace. 
Almost  every  poem  was  suggested  by  some  passing  emotion 
of  his  own ;  yet  his  feeling  is  so  purified  that  his  Wvrds  be- 
come the  voice  rather  of  humanity  than  of  an  individual 
man.    His  ballads  are  not,  as  a  rule,  so  powerful  as  his 
•ongs,  but  both  have  one  Quality  in  common — without 
elaborate  descriptions  they  continually  call  up  by  an 
apparently  sccidental  word  or  phrase  a  clear  vision  of  sonic 
natural  object  or  scene.    He  is  equally  master  of  himself 
in  rendering  nature  as  a  mirror  in  which  we  see  the  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  experience,  or  as  a  power  moving  on  in 
calm  indifference  to  our  hopes  and  fears. 

In  1775  Goetbe  settled  in  Weimar,'  where  Wieland 
already  was,  and  whither  he  was  ultimately  followed  by 
Herder  and  Schiller,  so  that  the  little  town  became  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany.  After  sn  inter- 
val of  ten  years,  during  which  he  published  nothing,  he 
paid  his  fsmous  visit  to  Italy.  Here  his  genius  was  kindled 
anew,  and  a  close  study  of  sculpture  and  painting  suggested 
to  him  the  necessity  of  submitting  more  fully  then  hs  had 
yet  dons  to  the  permanent  laws  of  art.  The  fruits  of  this 
experience  were  Iphigenia,  Tana,  and  Bgrnont,  all  of  which 
he  took  with  him  to  Italy  in  an  unfinished  form.  The 
first  two  of  these  dramas  were  accepted  as  imitations  of  the 
antique;  but  they  are  so  only  in  the  sense  that  in  each  the 
parts  are  rigidly  subordinated  to  the  intention  of  the  whole, 
that  then?  is  an  orderly  sequence  in  the  development  of  the 


action,  and  that  they  are  marked  by  elevation  and  simpli- 
city of  style.  While  incomparably  more  finished  as  work" 
'of  art  than  any  of  the  greater  works  he  had  before  produced, 
they  indicated  no  falling  off  in  energy  of  imagination. 
Iphigenia,  although  its  subject  is  Greek,  if  in  tone  and 
motive  altogether  Christian  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
came  a  more  attractive  picture  of  a  modern  lady  than  the 
pure  and  high-minded  heroine.  In  Ttuto  Goethe  draws  in 
strong  and  sure  outlines  the  sorrow*  of  a  poetic  nature  which 
will  not  sharply  discriminate  the  real  from  its  own  idea\ 
world.  This  dramatic  poem  is  hardly  more  remarkable  for 
the  truth  and  vividness  of  its  conceptions  than  for  the 
charm  of  its  versification  and  the  wealth  and  beauty  of  its 
language.  Egmont,  however,  has  more  movement,  and 
touches  human  experience  at  deeper  points.  Most  readers 
agree  with  Schiller's  criticism,  that  there  is  too  much  melo- 
drama in  the  closing  scene,  in  which  Clarchtn  appears  to  the 
hero  as  the  spirit  of  freedom,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
liberties  taken  with  history,  Goethe  has  hardly  succeeded 
in  making  Egmont  the  type  of  an  enemy  of  despotism. 
But  Clarcien  is  a  beautiful  study  of  a  mind  stirred  by  love 
to  great  resolves  ;  and  there  is  splendid  portraiture  in  the 
characters  of  Alva,  William  of  Orange,  and  the  Princess 
of  Parma. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  literary  force  bed  revealed  itself  in  Schiller 
the  Kfe  of  Germany :  Schiller  (1759-1805),  Goethe's  great 
rival;  had  begun  to  divide  with  him  the  public  attention 
and  interest.  The  names  of  these  two  poets,  in  virtue  of 
whose  labours  their  period  deserves  to  be  called  classical, 
are  indi&aolubly  connected,  yot  they  were  marked  off  from 
each  other  by  profound  distinctions.  Goethe  is  often  called 
tho  poet  of  culture,  and  it  is  true  that  ke  sever  ceased  to 
subject  his  powers  to  systematic  discipline.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  keenest  critics  of  modern  times.  But  the  charm 
of  his  best  writings  is  not  dependent  on  criticism  or  cul- 
ture ;  it  springs  from  the  spontaneous  movement  of  a  great 
imaginative  faculty.'  Schiller,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
also  endowed  with  imagination,  possessed  it  in  a  much  less 
degree.  His  poetry  would  probably  hove  lived  even  if  be 
had  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  grasp  of  aathetic 
laws;  but  it  would  certainly  hare  hod  no  claim  to  the  dis, 
tinguished  place  it  now  holds  in  European  literatare.  He 
did  not  attempt  so  wide  a  range  as  Goethe,  and  within  his 
scope  he  w'as  not,  like  Goethe,  a  disinterested  observer  J  be 
flung  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of  his  time, 
and  fought  valiantly  as  the  champion  of  a  aide.  Fortunately 
for  Germany,  his  side  was  always  that  of  a  truly  chivalrous 
mind ;  for  Schiller  was  one  of  the  moat  unselfish  of  men, 
with  lofty  aspirations  for  the  race,  and  a  generous  confidence 
in  its  essential  goodness.  These  qualities  determined  the 
character  of  his  conceptions.  Goethe  presents  us  with 
idealized  pictures  of  the  world ;  Schiller's  creations  are  not 
so  much  pictures  of  the  world  as  the  figures  of  a  realm 
distinct  from  actual  life.  His.supreme  aim  was  to  express 
great  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  as  the  medium  for  their 
utterance  he  conceived  characters  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  a  poof  a  dreams. 

Schiller  began  bis  literary  career  as  a  youth  of  two-end- 
twenty,  inspired  by  revolutionary  ardour,  detesting  every 
conventionality  of  society,  dreaming  of  a  world  in  which 
will  and  passion  should  have  absolute  licence  He  relieved 
himself  of  hia  vehement  emotions  in  his  first  three  plays, 

I  Die  R&vber  ("The  Robbers"),  Fittco,  and  Cabal*  m*t 
Liebe  ("Intrigue  and  Love").  Genius  never  beat  with 
more  Titanic  energy  againat  an  unsympathetic  world  than 
in  the?o  dramas;  the  impulse  of  the  "Sturm  und  Drang*/ 
period,  as  it  was  about  to  die  away,  spoke  in  them  its 
wildest,  most  passionate  word  Don  Carlo*,  ha  next, 
drama,  still  manifested  inability  to  form  an  organic  whole ; 

I  it  contains  scenes  which  have  no  bearing  on  the 
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action,  and  there  is  hardly  an  attempt  to  explain  deeds  by 
natural  and  intelljgfbls  motive*.  But  we  are  no  longer  in 
the  presence  of  one  who  merely  raises  an  outcry  against  the 
existing  world  ;  furious  resistance  to  despotism  has  become 
enlightened  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  humanity,  and  pro- 
gress. Although  the  part  of  Marquis  Posa  is  imperfectly 
worked  into  the  scheme  of  the  play,  ho  is  a  nobly  ideal 
creation;  through  him  Schiller  pours  forth  his  own  aspira- 
tions for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  There  i»  admirable  art 
in  the  momentary  elevation  caused  by  his  greatness  of  soul 
even  in  the  dark  and  selfish  Philip  and  the  restless  and 
wayward  Don  Carlo*. 

After  he  settled  in  Jena  in  1789  as  professor  of  history, 
Schiller  was  often  in  Weimar ;  but  for  a  time  he  and  Goethe 
held  apart.  By  and  by  they  began  to  approach  each  other, 
and  from  about  1794  their  Acquaintance  ripened  into  fast 
friendship.  The  friendship  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  history  of  literature.  It  made  no 
essential  change  in  Goethe's  modas  of  thought  or  expression, 
hot  it  sparred  him  to  the  highest  activity  of  which  his  genius 
was  capable.  His  friend,  he  himself  declared,  "  created  for 
him  a  second  youth,  and  again  made  him  a  poet,  which  he 
had  almost  ceased  to  be,"  On  the  other  hand,  in  contact 
with  Goethe's  larger  intellectual  life,  Schiller  was  raised  to 
new  points  of  view,  and  he  acquired  for  the  fisat  time  that 
mastery  of  artistic  methods  which  secured  for  him  his  highest 
triumphs.  He  now  became  as  remarkable  for  the  perfection 
of  his  form  as  for  the  depth  and  warmth  of  his  feeling. 

The  two  friends  worked  harmoniously  in  connexion  with 
Schiller's  journal  Die  II  or  en,  and  wrote  in  common  the 
Jenim,  a  number  of  epigrammatic  verses  meant  to  wound 
their  literary  enemies.  On  the  whole,  it  is  surprising  that 
comparatively  bo  few  of  the  arrows  in  this  rather  large 
quiver  are  delicately  pointed  and  feathered.  A  very  differ- 
ent Btage-  of  excellence  is  reached  by  Schiller's  well-known 
ballads,  which  were  written  during  the  period  of  his  intimacy 
with  Goethe.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  marked  by  force  of 
conception  and  by  parity  and  dignity  of  style.  In  lyrical 
poetry  he  had  acquired  some  distinction  before  he  knew 
Goethe,  but  it  was  in  competition  with  his  friend  that  he 
achieved  his  masterpiece,  Dot  Lied  wn  der  Olocke  ("The 
Song  of  the  Bell"),  in  which  within  a  small  compass  ho 
presents  an  impressive  picture  of  the  course  of  human  life, 
varying  his  melody  with  subtlo  art  to  suit  the  changing 
aspects  of  his  theme.  Lees  artistically  perfect  than  the 
G  Locke,  other  lyrics,  such  as  Der  Genius,  Die  Ideate,  Der 
Spasieryang,  have  the  power  which  belongs  to  deeper  per- 
sonal emotion.  In  ease  and  spontaneity  none  of  Schiller's 
lyrics  equal  Goethe's,  in  which,  as  Heine  says,  u  the  word 
embraces  you  while  the  thought  kisses  you."  Bat  they 
express  in  clear  and  noble  language  some  of  the  highest 
feelings  excited  in  a  poetic  mind  by  contemplation  of  human 
life  and  destiny. 

In  his  dramatic  writings  Schiller  was  influenced  by 
Goethe  even  more  than  in  his  lyrics  and  ballads.  The 
whole  series  of  tragedies  which  he  now  wrote  have  historic 
or  legendary  themes,  and  he  displays  remarkable  skill  in 
unfolding  through  the  past  his  greatest  ideas  respecting  the 
future.  At  the  same  time  he  evokes  from  it  a  companyof 
finely  ideal  u$uree,  whose  qualities  are  revealed  by  the 
systematic  development  of  large  and  carefully  conceived 
schemes.  WaUenttew,  the  earliest  of  the  series,  consists  of 
two  plays,  The  Piecoiomini  and  WallenttetM,'*  Death,  the 
former  of  which  is  preceded  by  a  number  of  scouea  preaent- 
iug  a  vivid  picture  of  Walloattein's  camp.  The  tragic 
motive  of  this  great  work  is  somewhat  obscure.  We  are 
made  conscious  by  many  artful  touches  of  the  ultimate 
issue;  but  Schiller  does  ndc  render  fully  intelligible  the 
play  of  the  influences  which  result  in  disaster.  There  is, 
however,  high  imaginative  faculty  in  his  conception  of 


Wailenstcin's  powerful,  dark,  and  wavering  character  ;  and 
every  reader  feels  the  charm  of  the  love  passages  between 
Max  Piccolomini  and  Thekla.  In  Maria  Stuart  Schiller 
triumphs  over  an  obvious  difficulty  by  admitting  the 
heroine's  guilt,  while  he  stirs  our  pity  for  her  sufferings  and 
oar  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  endurance  with  which  they 
are  met.  In  the  Junqfrau  ton  OrUane,  "  The  Maid  "  would 
have  given  purer  ploasure  if  she  had  not  been  represented  as 
loving  one  of  the  English  commanders;  but  this  only  slightly 
mare  the  splendid  picture  of  her  patriotic  devotion.  As  a 
work  of  art,  the  Braul  von  Meuima  is  the  least  successful 
of  the  later  dramas,  for  it  attempts  to  combine  romantic 
and  classic  elements  which  are  irreconcilable;  it  contains, 
however,  some  of  tfce  most  brilliantly  rhetorical  passages  in 
the  German  language.  The  lost  of  his  completed  works, 
and  in  somo  respects  tho  best,  was  WUhelm  Tetl.  Here  his 
love  of  freedom  Bhaped  for  itself  forms  of  immortal  beauty. 
At  a  time  when  the  French  emperor  threatened  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  Europe,  men  felt  tho  power  of  the  play 
more  keenly  than  can  be  done  in  *  calmer  period ;  but  it 
has  permanently  enriched  the  life  of  humanity  by  its  con- 
ception of  a  character  dominated  by  high,  ideal  passion*. 
Schiller  never  saw  Switzerland,  yet  in  this  powerful  drama 
he  renders  with  astonishing  vividness  the  grander  effects  of 
Alpine  scenery. 

During  his  friendship  with  Schiller  Goethe  wrote  in  com-  Qoetia 
petition  with  him  many  lyrics  and  ballade.  In  works  of  the 
latter  class,  as  Goethe  himself  thought,  he  was  surpassed  by 

his  friend  He  is  incomparably  more  subtle  and  suggestive 
than  Schiller ;  but  for  this  very  reason  ho  is  less  effective, 
A  ballad  doe*  not  deserve  its  name  if  it  is  not  popular;  and 
we  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  themselves  in  Schiller's  free, 
bold,  and  simply  harmonious  verses.  One  of  tho  longec 
works  published  by  Goctho  during  this  period  was  Hermann  Hcv^ 
und  Dorothea.  His  delicately  chose  u  language  and  digni-  ai«na 
fied  hexameters  are  not  always  in  keeping  with  the  some- 
what  prosaic  life  they  are  hare  used  to  portray ;  but  the 
poem  is  the  nearest  approach  that  has  been  made  to  the 
successful  epic  treatment  of  an  ordinary  theme.  And  it 
rises  to  a  high  level  of  imaginative  power  in  the  contrast  it 
suggests  between  tho  still  life  of  the  humble  village,  with 
its  little  idyll  of  satisfied  love,  and  the  far-off  desolation' of 
the  revolutionary  wars,  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the 
band  of  emigrant*.  The  genius -of  Goethe  moves  more 
freely  in  WUhelm  Meitter,  of  which  the  first  part  was  now  WUWh 
published.  This  work  has  perhaps  given  rise  to  more  con-  Milsaa. 
tradictory  criticism  than  any  other  book  in  modern  literature. 
We  may  safely  disregard  the  opinion  of  those  who  find  in 
it  all  the  excellences  that  can  be  combined  in  *  prose 
romance,  for  it  is  without  plan,  and  its  style  is  singularly 
unequal.  When  Goethe  himself  admitted  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  key  to  its  full  significance,  his  warmest  admirers 
may  allow  that  perhaps  there  is  no  key  to  possess.  Vet 
few  of  his  writings  present  more  striking  evidence  of 
the  fertility  of  his  power.  He  interests  us  equally— 
to  recall  only  a  few  of  the  characters — in  the  gay  and 
worldly  Phillina,  in  the  romantic  Mariana,  and  in  that  most 
mysterious,  lovely,  and  fascinating  of  creations,  Mignon, 
whose  Kennel  du  dan  Land  is  Dcrhaos  the  noblest  of  those 
pathetic  poems  in  which  a  soul  in  an  uncongenial  world 
calls  up  a  momentary  vision  of  its  true.  home.  It  is  not 
only  in  its  dramatic  conceptions  that  WUhelm  Meieter  is 
great ;  it  contains  some  of  Goethe's  deepest  thought*  on  life 
and  literature. 

After  the  death  of  Schiller  Goethe  turned  his  attention 
mors  and  more  to  science,  his  achievements  in  which  have 
been  fully  appreciated  only  since  the  growth  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Still,  it  was  in  his  latest  period  that  he  com-  F»ust, 
the  most  famous  and  the  greatest  of  his  works, 
a  poem  which  he  began  in  youth  and  did  not  finiab 
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until  nearly  his  last  birthday.  The  Faust  of  legend  was  a 
vulgar  magician ;  Goetiie  bo  conceives  the  character  that  it 
indicates  the  deepest  mysteries  of  human  existence.  The 
second  part,  in  which  the  problem  of  the  poem  is  solved, 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  art ;  it  is,  or  seems 
to  be,  confused  and  dark.  And  the  individual  element) 
of  tho  first  part  are  not  completely  welded;  they  form 
rather  a  series  of  poems  than  a  single  creation.  In  these 
individual  elements,  however,  we  find  the  grandest  sweep 
vt  imaginative  thought  yet  achieved  by  the  German  genius. 
The  episode  of  Gretchen  reflects  with  perfect  art  the  most 
alluring  and  the  most  sorrowful  facts  of  life ;  and  philoso- 
phy and  religion  in  their  highest  aspects  meet  in  Faust's 
aspirations  and  Htruggk-B. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  at  the  age  of  seventy 
Goethe  had  no  new  imaginative  worlds  to  conquer ;  yet  he 
then  published  his  WeHostlkher  Divan,  representing,  with 
uramatic  sympathy  and"  lyric  force  almost  unabated,  the 
combined  mysticism  and  sensuousness  of  Oriental  life.  Tea 
years  before,  he  had  issued  Wahlvervrandt*chaften  ("  Elective 
A multies"),  a  powerful  picture  of  impulses  which  law  cannot 
control,  and  in  which  are  concealed  the  germs  of  tragic 
issues.  It  has,  however,  less  charm  than  another  prose 
work,  Dichtung  und  Wahrkeit  ("  Poetry  and  Truth **),  in 
which  he  draws  a  slightly  idealized  sketch  of  his  early  Ufa. 
This  fascinating  book  has  made  the  figure  of  young  Goethe 
as  familiar  as  bis  chief  dramatic  characters;  and  no 
creations  of  the  faucy  are  better  known  than  the  Frederiksj 
and  the  Lilia,  who  had  long  before  occasioned  his  sweetest 
lyrics,  and  the  memory  of  whom  in  old  age  gave  delicacy 
and  music  to  his  style. 

While  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
»«ieti  career,  Europe  was  startled  by  the  French  Revolution.  At 
Bevota*  first  it  stirred  as  much  interest  in  Germany  as  in  England. 
UcD-  The  aged  Klopstock  greeted  it  with  odes  fall  of  the  fiery 
energy  of  youth,  and  for  a  time  Schiller  almost  fancied 
that  his  loftiest  hopes  were  about  to  be  realized.  Sym  pathy, 
however,  was  transformed  into  bitter  opposition  by  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  and  when  Germany  was  trodden  under 
foot  by  Napoleon,  ahe  turned  more  and  more  from  every 
kind  of  French  influence.  Thus  it  happened  that,  although 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  have  indirectly  affected  the 
literature  of  Germany  as  deeply  as  that  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  their  immediate  effect  was  slight  and  transitory. 
An  event  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  intellectual 
last  growth  of  Germany  wua  the  publication,  in  1781,  of  Kant's 
•Kritik  der  Return  Vernunft.  It  is  hard  for  men  .of  a  later 
time,  accustomed  to  metaphysical  speculation,  to  realize  the 
impression  produced  by  this  great  book.  Its  effect  in 
philosophy  was  not  unlike  that  caused  in  our  own  day  in 
science  by  Mr  Darwin's  Origin  of  Specie*.  Everywhere 
among  thoughtful  men,  at  the  universities  especially, 
philosophy  became  the  absorbing  subject  of  study ;  and  it 
was  takon  up  at  a  point  from  which  its  whole  past  develop- 
ment was  for  the  first  time  intelligible.  Goethe,  without 
neglecting  the  movement,  was  perhaps  less  stirred  by  it  than 
any  other  prominent  writer ;  Schiller  became  one  of  Kant's 
most  enthusiastic,  students,  and  traces  of  the  new  system 
are  to  be  found  in  many  of  his  later  lyrics  and  dramas.  He 
also  applied  its  principles  to  aesthetics  in  several  admirable 
critical  writings.  By  and  by,  dissatisfied  with  the  gulf  left 
by  Kaut  between  mind  and,  matter  as  "  things  in  them- 
selves," philosophers  started  in  search  of  some  principle 
which  should  harmonise  all  the  elements  of  existence ;  and 
thus  grew  up,  one  after  tho  other,  the  systems  of  Fichto^ 
ScheUing,  and  Hegel.  For  more  than  a  generation  these 
thinkers  excited  deeper  interest  than  imaginative  writers; 
the  most  serious  minds  were  fascinated  by  speculations 
which  placed  in  new  lights  all  the  greatest  questions 
to  human  thought  and 


Of  the  poets  or  versifiers  who  began  their  career  with  stum 
Goethe,  the  one  who  for  some  time  attracted  most  notice  nod 
was  Klinger  (1753-1831),  whose  plcy,  Sturm  und  Drang,  UranK 
is  at  least  memorable  through  its  title.  Other  plays  of  his  po*t*' 
were  Conradin  and  Medea ;  and  he  also  wrote  romances,  of 
which  the  best  known  were  Fautt'i  Leben,  Thaten,  und 
HiilUnfahrt  and  Der  Weltmann  und  der  Dichter.  His 
writings  are  violent  and  noisy,  without  a  touch  of  true  art; 
what  he  mistook  for  imagination  was  a  power  of  crude  and 
unmeasured  declamation.  His  later  works  express  the 
bitterness  of  a  deeply  disappointed  man.  Lenz  (1750-92), 
whose  name  is  usually  connected  with  that  of  Klinger,  did 
not  make  even  so  distant  an  approach  to  imagination  as  his 
rival ;  his  plays  are  the  wild  outgrowths  of  a  mind  which 
has  made  no  sincere  observation  of  life,  and  has  submitted 
neither  to  intellectual  nor  to  moral  discipline.  A  man  of 
much  greater  talent  than  either  was  Daniel  Schubart 
(1739-91),  tho  restless,  licentious,  and  unfortunate  poet 
who,  for  publishing  a  piece  of  false  news,  was  confined  for 
ten  years  in  a  fortress,  whero  he  suffered  incredible  hard- 
ships. In  his  attempts  to  portray  the  horrible  he  is  some- 
times extremely  grotesque,  but  his  beet  verses  have  both 
music  and  pathos,  and  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  exercise 
some  influence  on  Schiller.  He  was  one  of  the  curliest 
publicists  of  Germany,  and  his  hatred  of  despotism  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  infamous  act  which  deprived  him  of 
freedom.  Writers  who  shared  the  spirit  of  "  Sturm  und 
Drang,"  and  applied  it  in  new  directions,  were  Lavater  and 
Basedow.  Lavater  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  nearly  every 
distinguished  man  of  his  day,  yet  he  was  vain  and 
fanatical.  His  Phytiognomitehe  Fragmenie  (" Fragments 
on  Physiognomy")  were  supposed  by  thousands  of  readers 
to  find  in  the  relations  of  mind  and  body  the  materials  of 
a  new  and  mysterious  science ;  but  the  pretended  science 
was  in  reality  a  mixture  of  commonplace  and  cvtravagance. 
Basedow,  although  with  too  passionate  a  faith  in  the  power 
of  education  to  effect  an  immediate  transformation  of  the 
race,  did  excellent  service  by  advocating, 
more  humane  and  natural  system  of  mei 


mental  training  than 
had  before  prevailed.  The  same  cause  was  more  temper- 
ately promoted  by  Campe,  who  wrote  some  admirable  books 
for  the  young ;  and  the  Swiss  educational  reformer,  Pes- 
talozii,  set  forth  methods  of  instruction  in  earnest  didactic 
works  which  had  some  effect  in  nearly  every  country  in 
Europe 

The  excitement  of  the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  writers  was  HnU». 
shared  by  a  band  of  young  poets  who  in  other  respects  dis-  j>and  " 
played  a  wholly  different  temper.    Host  of  them  were  ^U*" 
students  at  Gottingen,  where  they  gathered  round  Boie,  KbaoL 
editor  of  the  Mtuenalmanach,  a  journal  he  had  started  in 
imitation  of  LeAfereurede  France,  and  to  which  Goethe  and 
many  of  the  best  of  the  younger  men  of  the  day  contributed. 
They  called  themselves  the  "Hainbuod"  ("Grave  Confede- 
ration "),  because  of  their  dancing  one  night  by  moonlight 
round  on  oak  tree,  swearing  eternal  friendship,  and  vowing 
to  devote  themselves  to  their  native  land.    The  god  of 
their  idolatry  was  Klopstock,  whose  somewhat  fantastic 
enthusiasm  for  primitive  Germany  they  fully  shared,  and 
whose  labours  on  behalf  of  virtue  they  never  ceased  to 
celebrate,  while  they  loathed  and  despised  Wieland. 
Several  members  of  the  "  Hainbund  "  ufterwards  acquired 
distinction,  and  all  of  them  were  more  or  less  remarkable 
for  the  genuinely  popular  tone  of  their  writings.    By  far 
the  greatest  of  them  was  Burger  ( 1748-94),  who,  although.  RArg.>r. 
he  never  did  full  justice  to  himself,  gave  evidence  of  an 
original  and  adventurous  genius.    His  Leuore,  a  translation 
of  which  was  Scott's  first  published  work,  is  full  of  weird 
power,  and  his  sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect  is  Ger- 
man literature.    His  faculty  of  meeting  the  popular  »a.-,u> 
was  possessed  by  Holty  (1748-76),  who.  Wever.  delated 
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iii  mild  and  calm  expression,  while  the  best  of  Burger's 
poems  are  faU  of  stir  and  action.  Johann  Martin  Miller 
(1750-1814)  became  known  chiefly  as  the  author  of  the 
romauce  Siegvnrt,  a  rather  weak  imitation  of  Werther, 
Some  irreverent  spirits  ventured  to  laugh  at  its  tedious 
pathos,  bnt  it  was  welcomed  by  the  majority  of  the  middle 
class,  who  took  especial  delight  in  the  songs  it  includes. 
Christian,  Count  Stolberg,  and  his  brother,  Frederick  Leo- 
pold, were  also  members  of  the  Odttiogen  school.  Besides 
imitations  of  Greek  plays,  they  issued  odes,  ballads,  and 
song*.  Of  the  two  the  most  powerful  was  Frederick  Leo- 
pold (1760-1819),  in  some  of  whose  briefer  pieces  there  is 
true  feeling  for  nature.  He  continually  verges,  however, 
on  extravagance,  and  often  takes  the  fatal  step  from  the 
sublime.  A  stronger  writer  was  Johann  Heinrich  Voas 
(1751-1826),  author  of  a  famous  idyll,  Louise,  which  was 
received  by  Schiller  a*  a  poem  of  first-rate  importance,  and 
suggested  to  Qoethe  the  idea  of  his  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Its  homeliness  of  style  is  perhaps  more  in  keeping  with  its 
simple  and  commonplace  theme  than  the  classic  grace  of 
Goethe's  verses.  Yobs  acquired  a  better  title  to  fame  by 
an  admirable  translation  of  Homer,  which  did  for  the 
Iliad  in  Germany  what  Pope's  translation  did  in  England- 
Voss'a  rendering  is  lees  polished  than  Pope's,  but  incom- 
parably mure  faithful.  Matthias  Claudius  (1710-1815), 
ulthough  not  a  member  of  the  "  Hsinbund,"  is  usually 
with  it  because  of  his  general  sympathy  with  its 
The  Wandtbeeher  Bote  ("  Wandsbeck  Messenger"), 
in  which  he  brought  together  all  his  writings,  contains 
much  simple  poetic  feeling,  and  some  of  his  songs  are  still 
popular  favourites. 

While  these  writers  attached  themselves  to  Klopstock, 
others  showed  traces  of  Wieland's  influence.  The  most 
important  of  this  class  was  Wilhelm  Heinso  (1749-1803), 
whose  clu'ef  work  was  Ardinghello,  a  prose  romance.  He 
shares  Wieland's  general  theory  of  life,  but,  instead  of  ex- 
pressing it  in  the  calm,  ironical  style  of  his  master,  he  is 
vehement,  tumultuous,  and  enthusiastic.  Amid  his  wild 
eiaggerations  he  sometimes  displays  a  remarkable  power 
of  describing  physical  beauty.  He  was  an  ardeut  student 
of  art,  and  was  the  first  German  writer  who  succeeded  in 
reproducing  in  gloving  language  the  impression  produced 
upon,  him  by  pictures  and  music.  Other  imitators  of  Wie- 
liod  were  Aloys  Hlumauer,  who  mistook  vulgar  burlesque 
for  satire ;  Alxinger,  whose  Doolin  von  Maim  may  be 
taken  to  represent  a  large  class  of  tiresome  poems  of 
chivalry ;  and  Von  Thiimmel,  who,  with  considerably  more 
ability  than  tbese  writers,  spoiled  his  good  qualities  by 
cynical  groynes*.  An  indefinite  number  of  medieval 
plays  were  written  in  imitation  of  Goethe's  <?«*,  and 
robber  romances  in  imitation  of  Schiller's  B&uber.  Of 
the  latter  the  earliest  and  most  famous  was  the  Rwaldo 
Rinaldini  of  Vulpias.  Jung  Stilling  (1740-1817)  con- 
tinued the  sentimental  tone  of  Wtrther  in  a  number  of 
curious  autobiographic  tales',  which  acquired  extraordinary 
popularity,  and  threw  much  light  on  the  inner  tendencies 
of  the  later  pietists.  Among  imitators  of  Schiller's  lyrical 
poetry  the  best  were  Matthiaon  and  Salis-Seewis ;  but 
they  were  more  successful  in  reproducing  his  moral  feeling 
than  in  rivalling  his  high  art.  For  many  years  the  stage 
was  in  the  possession  of  Iffland  (1759-1814)  and  Kotzcbuo 
(1761-J819).  The  former,  who  was  a  distinguished  actor, 
wrote  dramas  chiefly  of  domestic  interest.  They  aro 
without  genius,  but  bad  the  merit  of  almost  displacing  the 
foolish  medieval  plays  of  Goethe's  imitators.  Kotzebue 
was  a  most  prolific  writer;  and  although  he  had  no 
imagination,  and  wrote  merely  to  catch  the  applause  of  the 
moment,  his  comedies  still  deserve  to  be  named  among 
the  few  works  of  this  class  which  liavo  hitherto  been  pro- 
duced in  Germany. 


A  writer  who  exercised  some  influence  over  tne  youth  JusoU. 
of  Goethe  was  Frederick  Jacobi  (1743-1819).  He  was 
the  author  of  two  romances,  Alwill  and  Woldetnar,  in 
both  of  which  there  is  a  little  of  Werther's  senti- 
mentalism,  although  their  main  purpose  is  didactic  Ho 
also  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works.  His  main 
principle  is  that  the  sources  of  religion  and  morality 
are  to  be  found  in  intuition ;  and  by  a  constant  re- 
iteration of  this  doctrine  he  worked  in  opposition  to 
Spinoza,  to  Kant,  and  to  Schelling.  There  are  i 
gleams  of  philosophical-  genius  in  Jacobi,  and  he  is  of  i 
interest  to  English  readers  because  of  the  attention  Sir 
William  Hamilton  appears  to  have  devoted  to  his  writings. 
An  author  of  a  very  different  type,  and  of  far  greater 
eminence,  was  Jean  Paul  Richter,  usually  called  Jeau  Paul 
(1765-1825).  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  Jean 
Paul,  for  he  commits  almost  every  fault -of  which  a  writer 
of  romance  can  be  guilty ;  he  is  at  different  times 
pedantic,  extravagant,  sentimaatal,  and  tedious.  He  pre- 
scribed for  himself  no  limits  j  everything  tliat  occurred 
to  him  at  the  moment  of  his  writing  went  down  exactly  as 
it  suggested  itself.  Yet  it  is  impossible  even  to  look  Into 
any  of  his  innumerable  books  without  recognizing  his 
genius.  Tho  work  which  has  maintained  the  strongest 
hold  over  the  nation  is  perhaps  his  charming  prose  idyll, 
Die  Flrgdjak}*  ("The  Tears  of  Wild  Oats");  but  his 
great  romance,  Titan,  and  the  less  ambitious  Sicben]td*, 
or  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces,"  have  also  kept  their 
place  as  -works  of  permanent  excellence.  The  most  admir- 
able quality  of  Richter  is  his  humour.  No  German  writer 
plays  with  his  subject  more  delightfully,  and  he  produces 
his  most  striking  effects  in  dealing  with  the  simplest,  most 
uupretending  relations  of  life.  He  is  usually  very  near  the 
sources  of  pathos  when  he  smiles,  and  Jean  Paul's  pathos, 
at  its  best,  is  full  of  power,  awakening  the  deepest  feeling 
by  its  obvious  sincerity.  Sometimes  it  is  associated  with 
lofty  imagination,  as  in  the  famous  dream  -in  which  he*  de- 
scribes a  universe  without  religion.  His  feeling  for  the 
periodic  changes  of  season  in  nature  is  that  of  a  poet  in  the 
highest  sense,  his  descriptions  of  spring  being  perhaps  un- 
surpassed far  their  glowing  yet  tender  beauty.  To  his  other 
excellences  we  must  add  the  manly  spirit  which  led  him 
to  scoff,  occasionally  without  due  measure,  at  every  kind 
of  vulgarity  and  pretence,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
served in  its  original  frcshuess  his  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-men  and  his  passion  for  their  enlightenment  and 
progress. 

The  most  important  literary  movement  which  originated  Ruraas- 
duringthe  lifetime  of  Goetho  was  thatof  the  Romantic  school,  «'c 
whose  leading  members  at  first  attached  themselves  to  hiin,'<cb00** 
but  gradually  diverged  more  and  more  from  his  spirit.  The 
rise  of  the  school  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  Fichte,  whose  theory  of  the  ego  as  the  principle 
which  freely  creates  its  own  world  gave  new  importance  to 
the  individual  as  opposed  to  law  and  convention.  SchcSI  i  ng 
still  more  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  the  Romanticists 
by  his  poetic  treatment  of  the  relations  between  the 
mind  and  nature ;  and  several  of  his  disciples,  especially 
Steffens,  worked  in  the  same  direction  by  dwelling  on  the 
possibilities  of  mystery  in  human  life  and  in  the  external 
world.  The  aim  of  tha  Romantic  school  was  to  assert  for 
modern  feeling  the  right  of  a  freer,  more  varied  utterance, 
than  can  be  provided  for  it  by  the  forms  of  classic  litera- 
ture. They  were  not  in  sympathy  with  their  own  time ; 
they  found  it  tame,  prosaic,  colourless;  and  to  enrich 
it  with  new  elemonts  they  went  back  to  mediajvaliam, 
in  which,  as  they  conceived  it,  daily  life  had  not  been 
divorced  from  poetry.  They  drew  enthusiastic  pictures  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  charms  of  chivalry,  of  the  loyalty  of 
each  class  to  the  class  above  it  and  to  society  as  a  whole 
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of  the  devout  piety  which  was  supposed  to  requlate  the 
conduct  of  prince  and  peaaaut  alike,  and  whicli  revealed 
itsetf  ia  splendid  architecture  and  a  -gorgoous  ritual.  With 
It  like  purpose  the  Romanticists  pointed  to  Orioutallife,  and 
began  the  eerioua  study  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian  poetry. 
Tho  chief  writers  whom  they  opposed  to  the  classical  poets 
both  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times  were  Shakespeare 
and  Calderon  ;  but  they  also  brought  to  light  many  medi- 
aeval authors  who  bad  previously  been  neglected,  and  stimu- 
lated the  Germans  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  whole  of 
their  past  literature. 

The  Romanticists  did  not  strike  out  a  wholly  original 
path,  for  there  were  in  the  writings  of  Leasing,  Goethe,  and 
Schiller— especially  of  Goethe — elements  in  full  harmony 
with  all  that  was  best  in  the  new  tendency.  They  were 
guilty  of  grotesque  exaggeration  in  their  descriptions  of  the 
nuperior  happiness  of  inedLeval  nat  ions  and  Oriental  peoples, 
and  they  did  much  harm  by  checking  tho  rising  appreci- 
ation of  measure  and  order  in  literary  form  which  had  been 
encouraged  by  the  great  classical  writers.  In  practical  life, 
too,  their  labours  led  to  results  opposed  to  the  progressive 
tendencies  of  tho  age;  for  in  the  case  of  many  adherents 
of  the  Romantic  school,  enthusiasm  for  the  Middle  Ages 
aoon  ceased  to  be  a  mora  literary  fancy,— they  strove  to  re* 
produce  obsolete  mediaeval  ideas.  Large  numbers  of  them 
joined  the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  spiritual  and  political  freedom.  Still  the 
Romanticists  gave  prominence  to  certain  vital  principles. 
That,  wo  now  feel  the  charm  of  what  was  great  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  in  part  the  result  of  their  teach- 
ing ;  and  to  some  extent  we  owo  to  them  the  recognition  of 
deeper  elements  in  the  worldjthsn  reason  can  formulate,  and 
the  conviction  that  the  thought  of  each  age  must  create  for 
itself  a  medium  of  expression  adapted  to  its  special  nature. 
The  writer  known  as  the  prophet  of  the  Romantic  school 
HoY*Jtj.  was  Frederick  von  Hardenberg,  generally  called  Novalia 
(1772-1801).  In  his  unfinished  romance,  Htinrich  von 
O/trrdingen,  he  revealed  a  mystical  and  sensitive  spirit, 
penetrated  by  religious  aspiration,  and  feeling  itself  ill  at 
ease  in  tho  hard  rough  world.  These  qualities  aro  still 
more  pathetically  expressed  in  his  poems,  the  best  perhaps 
being  those  in  which  he  directly  utters  spiritual  emotions. 
The  The  critical  leaders  of  the  school  were  the  brothers  August 
knthlrs  Wilhelm  von  Scblegel  (1767-1845)  and  Friedrich  von 
khiog-j.  gch]egel  (l772_i829).  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
English  readers  have  derived  their  Impression  of  the  former 
mainly  from  Heine's  malicious  caricature.  In  reality, 
although  destitute  of  creative  power,  he  was  a  man  of  great 
intellectual  distinction.  His  translations  from  Shakespeare 
are  masterly,  and  his  rendering  of  Calderon  has  also  genuine 
merit.  He  did  much  to  promote  the  scientific  study  of 
Sanskrit,  and  his  lectures  on  dramatic  art  and  literature,  and 
on  the  theory  and  history  of  plastic  art,  contain  many  fruit- 
ful suggestions.  Friedrich  von  Schlegel,  who  was  a  writer 
of  greater  depth  and  versatility  than  his  brother,  caused 
much  scandal  by  his  romance,  LueiuJe,  in  which  the  school 
appeared  for  the  moment  as  a  powerfully  dissolving  force 
in  regard  to  the  most  sacred  of  human  relations.  His  most 
important  work,  however,  is  his  Hietorg  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature.  Throughout  his  exposition  he  is  a 
propagandist  of  his  special  ideas-;  but  the  book  is  of 
lasting  importance  as  the  earliest  attempt  to  present  a 
systematic  view  of  literary  development  as  a  whole.  The 
]>oriod  in  which  the  brothers  worked  most  effectually  for 
their  school  was  between  1796  and  1800,  when  they  lived 
in  Jena,  and  formed  the  centre  of  a  brilliant  circle  which 
included  Fichte,  Schelling,  Tieck,  and  Wilhelm  von  Hum- 
boldt Here  they  edited  the  Atkenmm,  in  which  they 
chastised  feeble  and  pretentious  writers,  and  awoke 
general  interest  iu  medieval  art  and  literature,  and  in  the 


systems  of  philosophy  that  harmonized  with  their  special 
tendency. 

The  most  productive,  and  for  a  time  the  most  famous, 
writer  of  the  Romantic  school  was  Ludwig  Tieck  (1773— \ 
1853).  Many  of  the  smaller  tales  in  his  PlutiUcuui  have 
not  yet  lost  their  interest.  They  are,  indeed,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  representing  the  real  life  of  medievalism,  but 
they  have  a  mystic  and  fairy-like  charm  which  is  not  the 
less  powerful  because  it  is  purely  imaginative.  In  his  later 
novels  he  took  his  themes  from  modern  life,  and  they  dis- 
play a  remarkable  taleut  for  keen  and  searching  satire. 
Most  of  them,  however,  are  already  practically  forgotten, 
for  Tieck  was  unable  to  give  form  to  his  ideas,  and 
his  imagination  was  wayward  aud  eccentric.  In  his 
lyrical  poetry  he  seldom  touches  a  true  note,  and  his 
dramas  have  no  high  qualities  to  make  up  for  their  utter 
and  deliberate  lock  of  plan.  Yet  his  dramatic  criticism, 
of  which  he  wrote  a  great  deal  in  Dresden, — where  he  lived 
for  many  years,  the  centre  of  an  adoring  body  of  disciples, — 
is  often  happy  aud  suggestive ;  and  his  completion  of 
SchlegePs  translation  of  Shakespeare  is  poetic  in  feeling,  and 
indicates  a  rare  mastery  of  language  and  versification.  A 
writer  of  less  importance,  but  who  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  Tieck  at  an  early  period  of  his  career,  was 
W.  H.  Wackenroder  (J 772-98),  whose  rhautatiea  id*r*u* 
die  £umt  ("  Fancies  concerning  Ajt ")  was  published  by  ro>Icr 
Tieck  after  the  writer's  early  death.  Both  in  this  hook  and 
in  his  Oixrjlowiugi  fi-OM  th*  Heart  of  aa  ArtJoviitg  Friar  ho 
expresses  a  deep  feeling  for  Christian,  especially  allegoric, 
art.  He  was  here  in  full  sympathy  with  the  whole 
Romantic  school,  which  derived  intense  delight  from  the 
spiritual  art  of  the  early  medimval  painters,  but  cared 
little  for  the  noble  beauty  of  Greek  art  or  of  the  art  of  tho. 
Renaissance. 

Among  the  authors  who  wrote  iu  the  spirit  of  the 
Romantic  school,  and  who  were  for  along  time  extremely 
popular,  one  of  the  chief  was  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann  (1776— 
18 22).  His  treatment  oi  ghostly  and  horrible  themes  is 
often  very  grotesque ;  but  be  has  flashes  of  vivid  narra- 
tive which  indicate  a  deep  appreciation  of  some  of 
the  more  mysterious  aspects  of  human  nature.  Clemens 
Drentano  (1777-1842)  was  one  of  the  must  ambitious  of 
the  Romanticists,  and  be  had  originality  both  of  thought 
and  fancy;  but  he  was  too  confused,  too  indifferent  to 
form,  to  produce  more  than  a  passing  impression.  Of  far 
more  enduring  excellence  than  anything  he  himself  wrote 
was  Dei  Knabcn  Wtuiderhoin,  a  book  of  populsr  lyrics 
which  be  collected  with  his  brother-in-law,  Achiin  von 
Arnim.  Arnim  (1781-1831)  revealed  imagination  and 
feeling  in  his KroneniaBckier  (''Guardians  of  the  Crown  ")  ; 
and  his  Countet*  Dolortt  gives  evidence  of  great  natural 
power.  His  .works,  howsver,  suffer  the  ptnalty  which 
attaches  to  the  total  ueglect  of  art  De  La  Motte 
Fouque  (1777-1843)  does  not,  in  the  msjority  of  his. 
writings,  rise  above  tho  level  of  his  fellows ;  like  them, 
he  usually  lacks  clearness,  precision,  and  genuiuely  human 
interest.  But  in  one  little  book,  L'ndine,  he  achieved  a 
masterpiece.  This  charming  tale,  with  its  sweetness, 
pathos,  and  dream-like  beauty,  is  now  above  criticism  ;  il 
has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the  select  clasj  of  creations 
which  appeal  to  all  the  world,  and  do  not  depend  for  their  . 
popularity  on  the  tendencies  of  a  particular  time.  Joseph 
von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857)  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Romantic  school  only  in  some  of  his  tales  ;  his  lyrics  com* 
bine  its  depth  of  emotion  with  clear  and  musical  expression, 
and  his  best  stories  ore  written  iu  a  frank  and  attractive 
style.  Adelbert  von  Cbamuwo  (1761-1838),  although 
usually  classed  as  to  some  extent  a  Romanticist,  has  none 
of  the  dreaminess  and  mysticism  of  the  school  Ha 
became  a  German  both  in  thought  and  feeling;  but  his 
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ordered  and  Timorous  style  presents  many  traces  of  hi* 
French  origin.  He  is  now  chiefly  remembered  by  Peter 
SchlemiM,  a  tale  of  quaint  and  suggestive  humour.  The 
mast  distinguished  dramatist  of  the  Romantic  school 
was  Heinrich  too  Kleist  (1776-1811),  whose  dramas  were 
not  represented  till  after  his  death,  but  have  since  than 
attracted  much  attention.  Some  of  his  characters  are  c  ou- 
ceived  with  great  vigour,  but  in  his  tragic  motives  he  1  acka 
invention,  and  all  his  works  are  more  or  less  marred  by 
morbid  aeutimentalism.  Allied  to  the  Romantic  school, 
although  not  directly  connected  with  it,  were  the  writers 
of  the  so-called  fate-tragedies.  The  originator  of  this 
curious  class  of  works  was  Werner  (1768-1823).  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  trivial  conception  of  fate  than 
that  which  he  develops  in  his  Twenty-Fourth  of  February, 
which  represents  a  scries  of  disasters  as  occurring  at  inter- 
vals on  a  particular  day  in  consequence  of  a  father's  curse. 
The  notion,  however,  struck  the  popular  fancy,  and  for  ten 
years  even  Kotxebue  could  not  contest  the  supremacy  of 
the  fate-tragedians.  The  chief  followers  of  Werner  were 
MflUnex  and  Houwald,  Trans  Grillparxer  (1791-1872) 
began  his  career  with  a  play— Die  Ahtrfrau  ("The  Ances- 
tress ") — in  the  style  of  these  popular  writers,  but  in  his 
liter  tragedies  ho  strove  to  attain  classic  force  and  dignity; 
and  by  at  least  one  play,  Sappho,  he  achieved  a  place  among 
the  most  distinguished  German  dramatists. 

The  whole-  life  of  Germany  was  to  some  extent  influenced 
by  the  Romantic  school  In  politics  it  was  represented, 
among  others,  by  Joseph  Gorres,  who  agitated  with  con- 
stantly growing  enthusiasm  for  the  revival  of  medievalism 
both  in  church  and  state.  In  philosophy  Franz  Xaver  von 
Baader  followed  a  like  tendency  by  entering  deeply  into 
the  spirit  of  Jacob  Boehme'e  mystical  philosophy,  and 
interpreting  its  principles  in  accordance  with  Catholic 
doctrine.  Frederick  Schleiermncher  (1768-1834)  was  a 
thorough  Proteataut,  find  his  services  to  serious  literature 
were  incomparably  h  igher  than  those  of  Baader.  He  was  an 
admirable  dialectician,  and  did  more  than  any  other  writer 
to  promote  in  Germany  a  sympathetic  stody  of  Plato.  Yet 
there  is  a  toaoh  of  Romanticism  in  the  vague,  shadowy,  aad 
mystic  language  in  which  he  presents  the  element*  of 
Christian  thought  and  Ufa.  The  lore  of  the  Romantic 
writers  for  previous  epochs  of  German  history  and  litera- 
ture led  to  the  great  researches  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  who 
fouuded  tho  scientific  study  of  the  German  language  and 
of  German  antiquities.  They  were  followed  by  many  de- 
voted scholars,  among  whom  may  be  named  Bencke,  Lach- 
mann,  M  arils  Haapt,  and  Fcani  Pfeiffer.  The  Oriental 
•indies  of  tho  Romanticists  also  promoted  comparative 
philology,  which  acquired  something  of  tho  character  it  now 
bears  through  'the  labours  of  the  illustrious  scholars,  Wit- 
helm  von  Humboldt  and  Franz  Bopp. 
Patriotic  During  the  calamitous  period  when  Germany  was 
beaten  and  humbled  by  Napoleon  the  Romantic  school,  by 
continually  recalling  the  pest  glories  of  the  natiou,  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  revival  of  patriotic  feeling.  A  like 
result  was  achieved  by  Fichte,  whose  addresses  to  the  Ger- 
man people,  delivered  in  Berlin  while  it  was  occupied  by 
French  soldiers,  axe  models  of  fervid  yet  thoughtful  and 
dignified  eloquence.  In  the  war  of  liberation  the  popular 
excitement  was  expressed  with  great  spirit  by  Tboodur 
Koroer  (1791-1813)  and  Ernst  Merits  Arndt  (1769-1860). 
Of  these  two  writers  Arndt  is  the  most  poetic,  but  few 
even  of  his  lyrics  have  much  literary  value.  To  judge  them 
fairly  we  must  think  ourselves  buck  into  the  epoch  in  which, 
the  nation  spontaneously  arose  to  avenge  iU  wrongs  and 
its  independence  It  was  as  a  writer  of  patriotic 
.  i  that  Frederick  Rilekert  (1789-1866)  opened  his 
Afterwards  he  moved  over  a  wide  range,  dis- 
ss a  translator  of 
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poetry.  He  was  master  of  almost  every  form  of  lyrical 
expression,  and  had  hardly  leas  facility  in  narrativo  and 
didactic  verse.  As  regards  the  substance  of  his  poetry,  bsj 
is  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  tone  of  calm  rc*ig* 
nation  which  he  learned  from  his  Eastern  masters.'  In  hur 
preference  for  Oriental  modes  of  thought  he  has  been 
followed  in  recent  time*  by  Danmer,  Bodenstedt,  and  other 
poets,  who,  however,  chiefly  aim  at  contrasting  the  ascetio 
ideals  of  Christianity  with  a  gayer,  brighter  scheme  of  life. 
The  whole  movement  had  its  origin,  and  was  virtually 
exhausted,  in  Goethe's  WettHttlieher  Divan. ' 

Had  the  hopes  of  German  patriots  been  realized  after 
the  war  of  liberation,  literature  might  havo  profited  by  the. 
growth  of  an'  intelligent  national  spirit  But  the  reward 
of  tho  German  people  for  their  immense  sacrifices  was  bitter 
opposition  on  the  part  of  their  Governments  to  every  aspir- 
ation for  freedom  and  unity.  Arndt  himself,  who  had 
do-uo  so  much  to  kindle  patriotic  ardour,  was  dismissed 
in  disgrace  from  his  professorship  at  Bono,  which  ha 
did  not  regain  till  1840,  when  Frederick  William  IV« 
mounted  the  Prussian  throne  And  the  brothers  Grimm 
with  other  scholars  were  ignominiously  tamed  oat  of 
Gbttiugen.  The  mass  of  the  people  lost  interest  in 
high  thought  and  endeavour,  and  nourished  itself  on 
weak  poetry  like  tho  Urania  of  Tied  go,  and  detestable 
novels  like  those  of  Clauren.  Yet  even  in  poetry  the  period 
was  not  destitute  of  important  names.  Ludwig  TJhland 
(1787-1862),  whose  first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in 
1815,  ranks  with  the  greatest  of  modern  lyrical  writers. 
He  is  truly  popular  and  patriotic  in  tone,  yet  hie  songs  and 
ballads  have  aa  ease  and  grace  of  style  which  raise  him 
far  above  any  of  the  Romantic*  school.  Uhland  waa  tha 
founder  of  -tho  so-called  3wabian  school  of  poets,  of  whom 
the  most  cultivated  waa  Gustav  Schwab.  Other  Sirabian 
pocta  were  Justinus  Kcrnor,  who  attempted,  not  unsuccess- 
fully, to  combine  pathos  and  humour,  and  Eduard  Morike, 
whose  poetry  is  generally  of  a  melancholy  tone,  relieved, 
however,  by  touches  which  indicate  a  fine  sympathy  with 
nature.  The  theatre  waa  dominated  by  lUnpach  (1784- 
1852)  and  Freiherr  too  Auffenberg  (1798-1867),  tha 
former  reigning  in  Berlin,  the  letter  in  Carisruhe.  Both 
had  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  stage,  but  there  is  neither 
genius  nor  art  in  their  plays.  Immennann  (1796—1840)^ 
although  not  without  poetic  power,  lacked  the  faculty 
of  controlling  his  dramatic  conceptions.  He  was  more 
successful  in  romance — his  Hpifon**,  and  still  more  hie 
MiuuKKauttn,  displaying  vivid  fancy  and  a  quaintly  original 
humour.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  deeply  influenced  by 
Germau  literature,  repaid  his  obligations  by  influencing  it 
in  turn.  One  of  the  Lest  of  his  imitators  was  Wilhelm 
Hauff  (1802-1827),  who  bad  tha  merit  of  nearly  putting 
an  end  to  Clauren 's  popularity  by  satirizing  his  style 
Hauff »  chief  work  was  ZicJUetutein,  which  excited  hopes 
that  were  too  soon  extinguished  by  death.  Wilhelm 
Hiring  known  as  WiLibsld  Alexis  (1798-1876),  also  began 
as  an  imitator  of  Scott,  but  he  afterwards  wrote  more 
original  historical  romances,  the  scenes  of  which  he  laid 
in  Brandenburg.  Johanna  Schopenhauer,  mother  of  tha 
philosopher,  was  considered  in  her  day  an  attractive  writer 
of  romance,  but  she  is  now  remembered  only  for  the  sake 
of  her  son.  She  was  surpassed  in  vigour  of  thought  and 
style  by  Caroline  Pichler  (1769-1843),  who  wrot*  several 
well-known  historical  novels. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  period  Germany  maintained 
her  eminence  in  classical  study,  contributions  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  ancient  life  being  made  by 
Wolf,  Hermann,  Boeckh,  and  Otfried  M tiller.  In  history 
she  produced  several  writers  of  distinction.  Spittler  (1752- 
1810)  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Justus  Moser  in  the  freo 
and  artiatie  treatment  of  historical  subjects;  in  youth  he 
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was  kindly  treated  by  Letting,  whoso  clear  Btyle  he  appears  I 
to  have  taken  aa  his  model.  Johannes  von  Muller  I 
(1752-1809),  the  historian  of  Switzerland,  used  to  ba  con- 
aidered  by  the  Germans  an  eloquent  writer,  almost  a  prose 
poet,  bnt  he  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  affected 
rhetorician.  Haunter,  in  bis  chief  work,  History  of  the 
Hohenstau/en,  gave  forth  the  results  of  deep  research  in  an 
animated  and  vigorous  narrative.  Schlosser,  author  of  a 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  was  also  aa  historian  who 
combined  purity  and  Btrength  of  style  with  learning. 
Niebuhr,  in  his  Roman  History,  pushed  his  scepticism  too 
far,  but  he  profoundly  'modified  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
tests  of  historic  credibility. 

VIII.  The  Lateet  Period.— With  the  death  of  Goethe  in 
1832  began  a  now  era  in  German  literature,  an  era  not 
yet  closed.  The  period  has  been  one  of  intense  political 
excitement  In  1848  the  national  aspiration  for  freedom 
and  unity  found  decisive  expression  in  action ;  since  that 
time  Germany  has  achieved  unity  by  the  sword,  while  sho 
still  slowly  feels  her  way  towards  freedom.  It  was  inevit- 
able that  in  such  an  epoch  much  of  the  best  energy  of  the 
nation  should  be  devoted  to  politics,  but  there  has  also 
bceu  great  literary  activity— activity  deeply  inBuonced  by 
the  practical  struggles,  hopes,  and  fears  of  the  time. 

Philosophical  speculation  has  been  continued  without 
interruption,  and  in  many  respects  it  has  been,  anl  still 
is,  the  deepest  current  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 
From  1818  till  his  death  in  1831,  when  he  was  a  professor 
in  Eerlin,  Hegel  dominated  the  highest  thought  His  vast 
system,  in  which  ha  attempted  to  explain  the  ultimate  facts 
of  the  world  and  to  bind  by  a  chain  of  deductive  reasoning 
the  elements  of  all  knowledge,  found  enthusiastic  adherents 
among  the  more  ambitious  of  the  younger  literary  mon, 
and  for  many  years  after  his  death  it  determined  the 
character  of  their  work.  Gradually,  however,  the  school 
broke  up  into  three  distinct  divisions,  the  right,  the  centre, 
and  the  left  Of  these  the  most  active  were  the  members 
of  the  latter  party,  who  interpreted  Hegel's  doarine  in  a 
revolutionary  sense.  Arnold  Ruge,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
b'ant  writers  of  the  school,  applied  Hegelianism  to  politics, 
in  which  he  associated  himself  with  the  extreme  radicals. 
David  Friedrich  Strauss,  who  also  started  as  a  follower  of 
Hegel,  in  his  memorable  Leben  Jen  resolved  the  narratives 
of  the  Gospels  into  a  series  of  myths,  and  found  the  vital 
element  of  Christianity  in  its  spiritual  teaching.  Feuer- 
bach,  going  still  further,  warred  against  all  religion,  urgiiig 
that  it  should  be  replaced  by  a  sentiment  of  humanity. 
While  the  -  different  sections  of  Hegelians  opposed  each 
other,  Schelling  developed  the  later  phases  of  his  system ; 
and  thought  was  turned  into  a  new '  channel  by1  Herbart, 
whose  psychological  work  has  been  carried  on  at  a  later 
time  by  Lotce.  Krause  also  attracted  attention  by  philo- 
sophical ideas  through  which  he  aimed  at  solving  the 
practical  difficulties  of  modern  life.  Ulrici  and  the  younger 
Fichto  have  exercised  considerable  influence  as  the 
advocates  of  a  pantheistic  doctrine  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  rcecmcilo  reliirion  and  science  None  of  tlieso  names, 
however,  have  the  importance  which  attaches  to  that  of 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  who,  although  his  chief  book  was 
written  in  the  lifetime  of  Goethe,  did  not  secure  a  hearing 
until  long  afterwards.  At  the  present  time  he  stirs  deeper 
interest  than  any  other  thinker.  German  philosophers 
have,  ea  a  rule, been  utterly  indifferent  to  style,  bnt  Schopen- 
hauer's prose  is  clear,  firm,  and  graceful,  and  to  this  fact 
he  owes  much  of  his  popularity.  He  expressed  bitter  con- 
tempt for  his  philosophical  contemporaries,  and,  going  back 
to  Kant,  claimed  to  have  corrected  and  completed  his 
system.  His  main  doctrine  is  that  will  is  the  fundamental 
uriuciple  of  existence  ;  but  his  importance  arises  less  from 
bis  abstract  teaching  than  from  his  descriptions  of  the 


misery  of  human  life.  History  seemed  to  him  but  a 
record  of  turmoil  and  wretchedness;  aud  there  is  high 
literary  genius  as  well  as  morel  earnestness  in  his  graphic 
and  scornful  pictures  of  the  darker  aspects  of  the  world. 
Eduard  von  Hartmann,  the  latest  original  philosopher  of 
Germany,  works  on  essentially  the  same  lines,  but  seeks  to 
reconcile  Schopenhauer  not  only  with  Hegel  and  Schelling 
but  with  Leibnitz. 

The  growth  of  science  baa  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
factors  in  the  recent  intellectual  development  of  Germany, 
and  some  of  the  best  books  of  the  period  have  been  works 
presenting  in  a  popular  form  the  results  of  scientific  labour. 
Amohg  these  the  first  place  atill  belongs  to  the  Cormot 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Its  fundamental  conceptions 
are  no  longer  in  full  accordance  with  the  best  thought ; 
but  it  is  made  enduringly  impressive  by  the  writer's powet 
of  handling  vast  masses  of  facts,  by  his  poetic  feeling  for 
the  beauty  and  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  the  purity  and 
nobility  of  his  style.  Some  of  the  greatest  men  of  science, 
such  as  Liebig,  Virchow,  and  Helmholts,  have  also  mado 
admirable  attempts  to  render  their  subjects  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  ordinary  readers.  Biichner  and  Vogt  have 
considerable  merit  as  popular  scientific  authors,  but  their 
writings  are  marred  by  a  polemical  tendency,  which 
induces  them  to  dogmatise  on  metaphysical  questions  be- 
yond their  proper  range. 

In  historical  b'terature  Germany  has  recently  produced  H la- 
many  eminent  writers.  The  historian  who  enjoys  the  tortaasv 
widest  popularity  ia  Leopold  Ranko,  who  has  instructed  two 
genera.iona  by  communicating  in  an  agreeable  style  the 
results  of  extensive  research  in  many  different  fields  of  in- 
quiry. Gervinus  acquired  a  permanent  place  as  an  historian 
by  his  excellent  History  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Works 
of  high  value  have  also  proceeded  from  Giosebrccht,  who  has 
written  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 'with  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  the  great  emperors;  from  Droysen,  the 
diligent  historian  of  Prussia ;  from  Dahlmann,  whoso 
labours  included  German,  English,  French,  and  Danish 
history ;  from  Hlussor,  whose  masterpiece  is  an,  elaborate 
history  of  Germany  since  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great ; 
from  Waltz,  the  chief  authority  on  the  growth  of  the  Ger- 
man constitution ;  from  Sybel,  by  whose  researches  much 
new  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  French  Revolution ;  from 
Mommsen,  the  vigorous  historian  of  ancient  Rome;  and 
from  Curtius,  whose  history  of  Greece  is  not  more  remark- 
able for  its  learning  than  for  the  clear  and  attractive 
arrangement  of  its  materials.  Of  late  years  much  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  "Cnlturgeschichte,"  which  describes  tho 
life  of  a  people  in  all  its  phases,  either  through  the  whole 
past  or  during  a  particular  epoch.  A  favourable  example 
of  works  of  this  class  is  Karl  Bicdermann's  Germany  in  the 
EvilUeenih  Century, 

Recent  German  literature  is  extraordinarily  rich  in  his- 
tories of  the  individual  elements  of  intellectual  development 
In  its  histories  of  philosophy  it  is  absolutely  supreme.  Hegel 
siill  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  historians  of  philosophy, 
although  the  value  of  his.  expositions  is  lowered  by  a 
tendency  to  find  his  own  doctrine  in  preceding  thinkers. 
Erdmann,  Schwegler,  and  Ueberweg  were  among  the  most 
important  workers  in  the  same  department;  and  with  them 
may  be  named  Kuno  Fischer,  who  writes  the  history  of 
philosophy  with  a  striking  power  of  sympathetic  appreci- 
ation and  in  a  fascinating  literary  style.  Less  attractive 
in  manner  than  Fischer,  Lange,  in  his  History  of  Material- 
ism, did  full  justice  for  the  first  time  to  the  different 
phsses  of  materialistic  philosophy,  and  is  especially  happy 
in  the  skill  with  which  he  traces  the  growth  of  a  recog- 
nition of  law  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Since  Leasing, 
aesthetics  have  always  formed  a  prominent  branch  of 
philosophy  among  the  Germans  ;  and  they  have  hardly 
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been  less  successful  as  historians  of  art  than  as  historians 
of  metaphysics.  High  distinction  has  been  achieved,  among 
other  art  historians,  by  Kugler,  Vischer,  Carriers,  and 
Lubke.  Of  historians  of  literature,  especially  German 
Literature,  there  is  almost  a  small  army.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  Gerrinas,  who,  although  his  critical 
rations  are  not  now  in  favour,  had. an  unusual  faculty  for 
grouping  his  materiala  and  sharply  defining  what  seemed 
to  him  the  essential  qualities  of  particular  writers  and 
movements.  The  history  of  German  literature  by  Vilmar, 
although  written  in  an  eloquent  style,  is  too  partial  in  its 
judgments  to  hare  permanent  value.  Koberstein  is 
remarkable  rather  far  industry  than  for  insight ;  bat  the 
literary  histories  of  Julian  Schmidt  and  Gottschall  are  both 
marked  by  decisive,  often  penetrating,  critical  judgment. 
One  of  the  best  works  of  this  kind  for  style,  thought,  and 
research  is  Hettner's  elaborate  History  of  Literature  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century. 

The  Qermans  possess  a  vast  mass  of  biographical  litera- 
ture, a  large  proportion  of  which  is  rendered  almost  worth- 
leas  by  inartistic  treatment  Luther  alone  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  more  thin  one  hundred  and  fifty  biographies;  yet  a 
satisfactory  study  of  the  Reformer  has  still  to  be  written.  In 
recent  times,  however,  there  has  been  amarked  improvement, 
several  biographers  having  conscientiously  striven  not  only 
to  be  thorough  in  research  but  to  write  simply,  clearly,  and 
vividly.  The  first  to  set  a  good  example  was  Varnhagen 
von  Ense,  whose  numerous  biographies  are  masterpieces  of 
well  ordered  and  dignified  prose.  Germany  owes  an  ad- 
mirable biography  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten  to  Strauss,  who 
also  wrote  interesting  sketches  of  several  prominent  modern 
authors.  Other  biographies  which  deserve  mention  are 
Karl  Griin's  philosophical  study  of  Feuerbach,  Kosonkranx's 
scholar-liko  life  of  Diderot,  and  Justi's  life  of  Winckelmann. 
The  popularity  of  Mr  Lewes' s  life  of  Goethe  for  a  long  time 
deterred  German  writers  from  touching  a  subject  he  had 
bandied  with  so  much  talent ;  but  of  late  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  Goethe,  and  Hermann 
Grimm  has  ventured  to  present  a  fresh  study  of  his  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  character. 
Betorieh  In  imaginative  literature  the  greatest  writer  of  the  latest 
Ileift*.  period  is  Hainrich  Heine.  No  German  writer  aince  Goethe 
and  Schiller  has  excited  so  much  interest  throughout 
Europe,  and  among  the  Germans  themselves  his  fame  Is 
Bteadily  rising..  He  professed  to  caro  littlo  for  what  men 
said  of  his  poetry,  yet  it  is  mainly  as  a  lyrical  poet  that  his 
name  lives.  His  Bwh  der  Lieder  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  collections'  of  lyrics  in  European  literature. 
Although  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  Romantic  school,  he  had 
moods,  especially  in  youth,  in  which  he  shared  its  dreami- 
ness and  mysticism ;  and  these  qualities  he  expressed  in 
some  of  his  best  songs,  but  with  perfect  grace  of  style 
and  melody.  He  struck  with  equally  finished  art  chords 
of  passion  and  aspiration  beyond  die  range  of  even  the  chief 
Romanticists,  for  Heine  was  in  every  respect  a  modern  man, 
penetrated  by  a  lore  of  freedom,  and  by  a  high  enthusiasm 
for  beauty.  Except  Goethe,  no  other  German  poet  achieves 
hie  effects  by  such  simple  means ;  with  the  language  of 
a  Tillage  maiden  he  gives  shape  to  feelings  and  ideas  of 
exquisite  refinement  and  subtlety.  His  satirical  poems 
are  sometimes  gross  and  cynical;  but  nono  of  them  are 
without  touches  of  humour.  In  his  prose,  which  deals 
with  a  wido  range  of  subjects,  he  is  rather  French 
than  German  in  his* lore  of  sparkling  epigram  and 
biting  wit  Almost  erery  theme,  however  sacred,  gives 
Heine  occasion  for  mockery,  bat  in  the  midst  of  cruel 
laughter  he  is  often  restrained  by  a  pathetic  memory,  which 
he  expresses  with  unsurpassed  delicacy.  This  combination 
of  pathos,  wit,  and  humour  gives  him  a  unique  place  in  the 
literature  of  his  country. 


Platen,  who  belongs  rather  to  the  previous  period,  was 
one  of  the  many  writers  whom  Heine  bitterly  attacked,  but 
he  was  a  poet  of  considerable  power.  Like  Heine  himself, 
lie  failed  in  the  drama ;  and  eren  in  his  successful  writings 
he  is  not  remarkable  for  wealth  of  thought  or  depth  of 
feeling.  His  odes  and  sonnets,  however,  are  in  language 
and  metre  so  artistically  finished  as  to  rank  among  the  best 
classical  poems  of  modern  times.  Borne  was  another  writer 
whose  fame,  although  the  two  men  were  at  one  time  warm 
friends,  suffered  from  Heine's  satire.  He  was  a  manly 
literary  critic,  end  as  a  political  writer  dealt  at  the  despotic 
Gorernments  of  Germany  blows  which  they  keenly  felt 

A  school  of  writers  known  as  Young  Germany  was  deeply 
influenced  by  Heine,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
singled  out  for  persecution  by  the  confederate  diet  Their 
object  was  to  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the  political 
and  social  institutions  of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time 
they  became  the  propagandists  of  ideas  intended  to  under- 
mine the  church.  The  most  important  member  of  the 
school  was  Karl  GuUkow,  who  wrote  a  number  of  dramas 
which  maintain  their  hold  of  the  steps.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  many  romances,  of  which  the  chief  were  Di« 
Hitler  mm  Geitte  ("The  Knights  of  the  Hind")  and  Der 
Zauherer  von  Jtooi  ("  The  Magician  of  Home").  These 
works  are  of  enormous  length,  and  their  polemical  tendency 
has  already  begun  to  "weaken  their  interest.  But  the  lead- 
ing characters  are  genuine  creations,  and  the  incidents  are 
interwoven  with  great  artistic  skill.  Hrinrich  Leu  be, 
another  member  of  the  group,  is  the  author  of  an  historical 
romance,  The  German  War,  which  represents,  in  a  dear, 
fresh,  and  vivid  style,  the  condition  of  Germany  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War.  He  baa  also  enriched  the  stage 
with  several  excellent  plays.  Less  important  authors  asso- 
ciated with  these  writers  were  Gustav  Kuhne,  Theodor 
Mundt,  and  Ludolf  Wienbarg — the  latter  universally  re- 
cognized as  a  keen  and  vigorous  critic. 

The  novel  has  acquired  the  same  important  piece  in  Koves 
Germany  as  in  France  and  England,  and  it  need  scarcely  J»t*. 
be  said  that  the  vast  majority  of  works  of  this  class  are 
forgotten  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  issued.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  recent  novelists  is  Gutter  Freytag, 
whose  chief  work,  Soil  nud  Habm  ("  Debit  and  Credit"), 
is  a  study  of  commercial  life  intensely  realistic  in  tendency. 
Lately  he  bas  undertaken  a  series  of  romances,  Die  Ahnen 
(".The  Forefathers"),  intended  to  represent  in  a  highly 
poetic  form  the  different  epochs  of  German  history.  Im- 
portant historical  romances  have  been  written  by  Levin 
Schiicki.ng,  who  is  remarkable  for  his  power  of  vividly  con- 
ceiving character.  The  Countess  Ida  Hahn-Hahn  is  the 
writer  of  a  number  of  novele  in  an  artificial  atyle,  affect- 
ing to  represent  good  society.  Her  manner  has  been 
cleverly  satirised  by  Fanny  Lewald,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
German  norehats,  keen  and  true  in  observation  of  life,  and 
artistic  in  method.  Paul  Heyse's  short  tales  here  firmness 
of  outline,  and  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  delicate  grace ; 
as  a  writer  of  elaborate  romance,  he  has  also  achieved  suc- 
cess. The  humour  of  Haeklander  is  generally  considered 
to  surpass  that  of  any  other  recent  writer;  and  among  the 
novelists  of  simple  village  life  Autrbech  easily  takes  the 
first  place.  Frederick  Spielbagen  has  penetrated  deeply 
into  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  Problematiiehe  Faturtn 
("Problematio  Natures")  and  other  works  reveals  its 
tendencies  with  eultirated  imaginative  force.  Tho  novels 
of  Frits  Renter,  although  v/ritten  in  Piatt  Deutsch,  tako 
high  rank;  they  are  fresh  in  atyle,  and  combine  keen 
observation  of  life  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  comic  effect. 

Contemporary  literature  has  not,  as  in  England,  been  Drsms* 
divorced  from  the  stage ;  the  best  imaginative  writers  find  »je 
scope  for  their  energies  in  work  for  the  theatre.    Besides  t"m' 
GuUkow  and  Laube,  Gottschall  has  be«»  a  fertile  writer 
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fcotli  of  tragedy  and  comedy;  Freytog  also,  and  Pratz,  I 
are  original  dramatic  authors.  The  dramas  of  Christian 
Gr&bbe,  fall  of  eccentricity,  bat  with  a  certain  wild  power, 
originated  a  movement  resembling  to  some  extent  that 
of  the  "Sturm  und  Drang"  poets.  Its  chief  representative 
wis  Hebbcl,  a  -writer  endowed  with  imaginative  gifts,  bat 
who  marred  every  play  by  affectation  and  extravagance. 
Freiherr  von  Muncb-Bellinghausen,  known  as  Friedrich 
Halm,  author  of  Der  FeelUer  von  Ravenna  ("The  Gladi- 
ator of  Ravenna"),  and  Mosenthal,  author  of  Dtborah, 
achieved  distinction  by  aiming  at  something  higher  than 
mere  stage  effect  Paul  Lindau  is  the  author  of  some 
refined  comedies,  and  Adolf  Wilbrandt  has  written  both 
comedies  and  tragedies  which  meet  the  ta.ue  of  Vienna. 
Charlotte  Birch-Pfeiffer  and  Roderich  Benedix  were  prolific 
writers  of  plays  with  the  sort  of  merit  that  belongs  to  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  technical  necessities  of  the  stage; 

Many  recent  writers  have  attempted  lyrical  and  narrative 
'  poetry,  some  of  them  with  sufficient  power  to  maintain 
worthily  the  traditions  of  German  literature.  From  about 
1830  onwards,  a  group  of  Austrian  poets,  more  or  less 
political  in  tendency,  commanded  the  respect  of  all 
Germans.  The  chief  was  Count  von  Auersperg,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Anostasiua  Griin.  His  first  important 
work  was  Wallet  of  a  Vienna  Poet,  publiahed  in  1831,  but 
his  fame  rests  chiefly  on  two' volumes  of  lyrics  issued  some 
yea  n  later.  Ho  had  enthusiastic  faith  in  the  future,  and 
expresses  his  hopes  in  versos  full  of  colour,  sometimes 
brilliant  and  effective.  Another  Austrian  writer,  Nicholas 
Strehlenau,  generally  called  Lenau,  gives  powerful  utterance 
in  several  poems  to  the  sorrows  of  a  doeply  melancholy 
nature  Meissner  and  Hartmann,  Bohemian  poets,  have  a 
considerable  reputation,  the  latter  as  a  writer  of  great 
artistic  merit,  the  former  as  a  poet  of  vivid  imagination  and 
free  sympathies.  Leopold  Schofer  was  for  a  long  time  a 
popular  poet,  and  the  genial  optimism  of  his  chief  book, 
the  Laienbrnitr,  is  interesting  because  of  the  contrast 
it  presents  to  the  pessimist  tone  of  more  recent 
writers.  Before  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  a 
■amber  of  writers  attempted  to  force  poetry  into  the  ser- 
vice of  freedom.  Of  these  one  of  the  best  known  is 
Herwegh.  Ho  advocated  liberty  with  a  vehemence  that 
won  for  him  immense  popularity,  bat  the  interest  of  his 
writings  is  rather  historical  than  literary.  Ferdinand 
Frail i g rath  wns  of  a  more  truly  poetic  temperament.  His 
poems,  although  without  delicacy,  have  graphic  force,  and 
in  his  earlier  writings  he  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for 
reproducing  the  gorgeous  colours  of  tropical '  landscape. 
Other  poets  who  have  made  verse  a  means  of  awakening 
in  the  popular  mind  a  passion  for  political  justice  are 
Hoffmann  von  Fallersleben,  who  has  a  considerable  com- 
mand of  musical  expression,  and  Franz  Dingelstedt,  a  ver- 
satile writer  who  has  done  good  work  as  a  novelist  and 
dramatist  GoUschall,  already  named  as  a  dramatist  and  an 
historian  of  literature,  began  as  a  political  poet,  but  after- 


wards gave  evidence  of  disinterested  imagination  In  two. 
narrative  poems,  Gdttin  and  Zeno.  The  lyrics  of  Emmanuel 
Geibel,  some  of  which  are  also  political,  with  a  conservative 
tendency,  have  found  favour  with  nearly  all  classes ;  they) 
reveal  a  gentle  and  refined  spirit  and  are  written  with 
something  of  Uhland's  grace.  Among  the  most  distin- 
guished contemporary  writers  is  Robert  Hamerling,  whose 
poetry  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its  conceptions 
and  its  almost  vehement  passion. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  Germany  hns  never 
been  without  writers  of  deep  thought  and  vast  research  , 
and  in  her  supreme  writers  —  in  Leasing,  Goethe, 
Schiller,  and  Heine — these  qualities  have  been  asso 
ciated  with  a  feeling  for  artistic  finish  which'  has  not 
been  surpassed  in  England  or  even  in  France.  Bnt  thu 
tendency  of  German  authors  beneath  the  highest  rank  has 
been  to  neglect  the  laws  of  expression.  Thus  there  is  in 
Germany  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  literature  which, 
although  the  result  of  great  labour,  and  fall  of  ideas,  makes 
intolerable  demands  on  the  patience  of  readers.  The  lack 
of  measure  and  precision  has  in  many  cases  deprived  of 
nearly  all  value  powers  of  imagination,  reason,  and  indus- 
try, which  would  have  made  the  literary  fortune  of  a 
Frenchman.  This  deficiency  of  style  is  in  some  degree 
explained  by  the  fact  that  an  undue  proportion  of  German 
literature  boa  hitherto  been  addressed,  not  to  the  public, 
but  to  specialists,  who  naturally  concern  themsolves  mora 
with  subitance  than  with  form.  During  the  present 
generation  there  have  been  symptoms  of  a  remarkable 
change.  Ever  since  the  Germans  began  to  feel  that  they 
are  one  people,  and  to  strive  after  political  unity,  an  in- 
creasing number  of  scholars  and  thinkers  have  displayed  an 
ambition  to  extend  their  influence,  while  aweral  imagina- 
tive writers  have  consciously  appealed  to  the  nation  as  « 
whole.  The  inevitable  resnlt  has  been  that  they  have  aimed 
at  more  methodical  arrangement  than  their  predecessors, 
and  have  cultivated  greater  force,  simplicity,  and  directness 
of  speech.  Nothing  hoi  fostered  this  wholesome  tendency 
so  much  as  the  growing  respect  of  the  nation  for  the  great 
masters  of  its  language,  a  respect  indicated  by  the  new  edi 
tions  of  their  writings  which  appear  year  after  year.  The 
higher  class  of  poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  hare  also 
profited  by  the  deepening  conviction  that  the  function  of 
art  is  not  to  battle  with  practical  evils,  but  to  create  a 
world  of  ideal  beauty  in  which  the  mind  may  find  refuge 
from  the  perplexities  of  real  life. 
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GERMERSHEIM,  a  fortifier'  town  In.RhenUb  Bavaria, 
the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  is  eituated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Queich  and  the  Rhine,  8  miles  S.W.  of  Spires.  It 
possesses  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant  church,  a  Latin  school, 
and  a  hospital.  The  industries  include  fishing,  shipbuild- 
ing, brewing,  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  an  I  the  cultivation 
of  vegetables,  fruit,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  number  of  the 
garrison  in  the  town  is  usually  about  2500. 

Germcrshciin  existed  *s  a  Romin  stronghold  under  the  name  of 
Vicus  Julius.  The  citadel  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Conrad  II., 
hot  the  town  itself  wis  founded  in  1276  by  the  emperor  Rudolph 
].,  who  granted  it  the  righta,of  a  free  imperial  city.  He  died  her* 
in  1201.  From  1330  to  1622,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Auatris, 
the  town  formed  part  of  the  Palatinate  of  llio  Rhine.  From  1644 
to  1650  it  was  in  the  possession  of  France ;  but  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it  was  again  joined  to  the  Palatinate., 
In  1674  it  was  captured  and  devastated  by  the  French  nudcr 
Turenne.  and  after  the  death  of  the  elector  Charles  in  1685,  it  was 
claimed  by  the"  French  as  a  dependency  of  Alsace,  on  which  account 
followed  the  Germerslieim  siioeession  war,  which  lasted  till  the 
peace  of  Rytwlck  ia  1697.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  pops 
la  1702,  the  French,  on  payment  of  a  large  sum,  agreed  to  vacate 
the  town,  and  in  1715  its  fortifications  were  rebuilt.  On  the  3d 
July  1744  the  French  were  defeated  then  by  the  imperial  troops, 
and  on  the  19th  and  22d  July  1793  by  the  Austrian!.  In  1835 
the  beautiful  new  town  was  built,  and  the  present  extensive  fortifi- 
cations commenced.  Population  in  1875,  including  the  garrison, 
6466. 

GERONA,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  chief  town  of  tha  pro- 
vince of  Gerona  (one  of  the  four  into  which  Catalonia  was 
divided),  is  situated  about  54  milea  N.E  of  Barcelona  on 
the  railway  to  Perpignan  in  France,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ter  and  the  Oila.  The  older  part  of  the  town  occupies  the 
steep  slope  of  the  hill  of  the  Capuchins,  and  with  its  old- 
fashioned  buildings  presents  a  picturesque  appearance 
against  a  background  of  loftier  h eights ;  while  the  newer 
portion  stretches  down  into  the  plain  and  beyond  the  river, 
which  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  scene  by  a  bridge  of  three 
arches.  The  old  city  walls  with  their  bastions  still  remain, 
though  in  a  dilapidated  state ;  and  the  hill  is  crowned  by 
what  were  at  one  time  very  strong  fortifications.  At  present 
Gerona  is  a  comparatively  insignificant  place,  although  it  ia 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  fonr  parish  churches,  an  intliluto, 
a  seminary,  a  public  library,  and  a  theatre,  numbers  about 
15,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  To  the  ecclesiologist, 
however,  it  offera  unusual  attractions.  The  cathedral  ia  one 
of  the  grandest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  in  Spain, 
the  nave  being  the  widest  pointed  vault  in  Christendom, 
as  it  measures  no  less  than  73  feet  from  side  to  side,  while 
Albi,  the  next  in  aixe,  is  only  58  feet,  and  Westminster 
Abbey  ia  only  38.  The  old  cathedral  on  the  same  aits  was 
used  a?  a  mosque  by  the  Moors,  and  on  their  expulsion  in 
1015  is  appears  to  Lavs  been  very  greatly  modified,  if  not 
entirely  rebuilt.  During  the  14th  century  new  works  were 
again  carried  out  on  an  extensive  scale;  but  it  was  not  till 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  that  the  proposal  to  erect  the 
present  magnificent  nave  was  originated  by  the  master  of 
the  works,  Gullielmo  Boffiy.  "  The  keystone  of  the  last 
division  of  the  vault,"  says  Mr  Street,  "  seems  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  time  of  Bishop  Benito,  so  late  as  cina  1559," 
and  in  158J  the  same  bishop  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  belt 
tower.  .'•  At  the  eatt  end  of  the  nave  three  arches  open  into 
the  choir  and  iu  aisles,  which  with  their  many  subdivisions 
give  an  extraordinary  impression  of  size  to  the  vast  vault  of 
the  nave,  and  make  it  look  larger  than  it  really  ia."  The 
general  appearance  of  the  exterior  is  rather  ungainly,  but 
there  is  a  fine  approach  by  a  flight  of  86  steps  to  the  facade, 
which  rises  in  tiers  and  terminates  in  an  oval  rose-window. 
Among  the  interior  decorations  the  moat  remarkable  is  the 
retablo  and  baldachin  of  the  14th century;  and  among  the 
tn-nbs  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bishop  Bertnger  (ob. 
i-108X  Ramon  Bereoger  (Cap  de  Estopa).  and  the  Countess 


Ermestnda  (ob.  1037).  The  collegiate  church  of  San  Felia 
(St  Felix)  is  mainly  of  the  14th  century,  but  it  was  con- 
siderably modified  in  the  16th,  and  its  facade  dates  from 
the  18th.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Spanish  churches  that  can 
boast  of  a  genuine  spire,  and  it  thus  forms  a  striking  feature 
in  the  general  view  of  the  town.  Besides  the  tomb  of 
Alvarez  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  patron  saint,  it  contains 
an  image  of  St  Narciso,  which,  according  to  the  local  super- 
stition, bad  the  power  of  producing  swarms  of  poisonous 
flies,  as  was  sufficiently  proved  by  tho  destruction  of  the 
French  investingthe  city  in  1285  and  again  in  1684.  The 
Benedictine  church  of  San  Pedro  de  los  Gallos  is  an 
interesting  Romanesque  building  of  early  date  ;  and  in  the 
Bame  vicinity  is  a  small  church  worthy  of  notice  as  a  rare 
Spanish  exumple  of  a  transverse  triapsal  plan. 

Gerona  Is  tho  ancient  Qtrunda,  a  city  of  the  Ausetani.  It  boasts 
that  it  is  the  place  in  which  St  Paul  and  St  James  first  rested  when 
they  came  to  Spain  ;  and  it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  about  247. 
For  a  considerable  period  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  and 
their  emir,  Soleiman,  was  in  alliance  with  Pepin  about  759.  It 
was  taken  by  Charlemagne  in  785 ;  but  the  Moors  regained  and 
sacked  it  in  795,  and  it  was  not  till  1015  that  they  were  finally 
expelled.  At  a  biter  date  it  gave  the  title  of  count  to  the  king  of 
Aragon's  eldest  son.  Into  the  details  of  its  later  vicissitudes  it  is 
needless  to  enter  ;  but  its  historians  tell  how  it  has  been  besieged 
no  fewer  than  twenty-five  times  in  all,  and  that  only  four  of  the 
sieges  have  resulted  in  its  capture.  The  investment  by  the  French 
under  Marshal  Hocquisicourt  in  1653,  that  of  1684  by  the  French 
tinder  Marshal  Belfond,  and  the  successful  enterprise  of  Marshal 


id  in  1717  it  held  out  against  the  Auttriina,  But  its  noblest 
resistance  was  yet  to  be  made.  In  Mav  1809  it  was  besieged  by 
the  French,  with  85,000  troops,  under  Verdier,  Atigerreu,  and  St 
Cyr ;  forty  batteries  were  erected  against  it,  and  a  heavy  bombard- 
ment maintained ;  but  under  the  leadership  of  Mariano  Alvarez 
it  held  out  till  famine  and  fever  compelled  a  capitulation  on  12th 
December.  The  French,  it  is  said,  bad  spent  20,000  bonibe  and 
60,000  cannon  balls,  and  their  loss  was  estimated  at  15,000  men. 

See  Juan  Gaspor  Roig  y  Jslpi,  Rciumcn  de  lot  Grandetat,  kc, 
Barcelona,  1678;  J.  A.  riieto  y  Samsniego,  Manorial,  Tarragona, 
1810 ;  Street,  OoUiic  ArtAitetture  t»  Spain. 

GERRHA,  an  ancient  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  west 
aide  of  what  ia  now  the  Persian  Gulf,  described  by  Strabo 
us  inhabited  by  Chaldron  exiles  from  Babylon,  who  built 
their  houses  of  salt  and  repaired  them  by  the  application 
of  salt  water.  Three  identifications  of  the  Bite  have  been 
attempted,  D'Anville  choosing  El  Katig,  Niebuhr  prefer- 
ring Koneit,  and  Forster  suggesting  the  ruins  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  behind  the  islands  of  Bahrein.  * 

GERS,  a  department  of  France,  composed  of  the 
whole  or  parts  of  the  five  old  districts  of  Gascony,  viz., 
Armagnac,  Astarac,  Lo magna,  Comminges,  and  Condomoia. 
It  ia  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Lot-et  Garonne,  E. 
by  Tarn -el-Garonne  and  Haute-Garonne,  S.  by  Hautea- 
Pyrenoes  and  Basses-Pyrenees,  and  W.  by  Landes.  It  lies 
between  43"  17' and  44°  5'  N.  lot.,  and  between  1°  10'  E., 
and  0°  18'  W.  long.,  being  about  72  miles  in  length  from  E. 
to  W. ,  and  53  in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  This  department  is 
hilly,  particularly  in  the  south,  where  it  is  mostly  covered 
with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees.  Some  of  these  in  the 
south  rise  nearly  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
but  they  rapidly  decrease  in  height  towards  the  north. 
The  principal  of  them  run  from  N.E,  N.,  and  N.W., 
and  are  separated  by  longitudinal  valleys  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility,  narrow  in  the  south,  but  opening  in  the  north 
to  a  width  of  3  or  4  miles.  The  greater  part  of  the  depart- 
ment belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Garonne,  while  a  small 
portion  in  the  west  is  drained  by  the  Adour.  The  chiel 
affluents  of  the  formerare  the  Save,Gunone,  Arrati,Gers,  and 
Raise ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  the  Arroa,  Midou,  and  Douse, 
the  last  two  uniting  and  taking  tbe  name  of  Midouse,  before 
joining  the  Adour.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious, 
but  very  changeable.    There  is  i 
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is  scarceljr  any  frost*  More  than  half  of  the  department  ia 
arable ;  about  one-seventh  is  occapied  by  vines,  and  the 
rest  ia  meadows,  wood,  or  heath.  The  soil  is  not  of  great 
fertility,  but  is  tolerably  well  cultivated,  and  the  grain  pro- 
duced is  more  than  su  fficient  for  home  consumption.  Wheat, 
niaue,  oats,  and  rye  are  the  principal  grain  crops.  About 
one-third  of  the  wine  produced  is  used  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  remainder  is  chiefly  manufactured  into  brandy, 
known  by  the  name  of  Armaguac  The  amount  of  brandy 
distilled  in  the  department  annually  ia  about  22  million 
gallons.  Horned  cattle,  sheep,  mules,  swine,  game,  and 
poultry,  particularly  ducks  and  geese,  are  abundant  The 
minerals  and  manufactures  are  unimportant  There  are 
quarries  of  red  and  green  marble  ;  and  gypsum,  marl,  white 
clay,  and  sand  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  are  obtained. 
Gere  is  divided  into  the  arrondissementa  of  Auch,  Lectoure, 
Miranda,  Condom,  and  Lombez,  with  29  cantons  and  467 
communes.  The  chief  town  is  Auch. '  The  total  area  is 
2425  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1866  was  295,692, 
and  283,546  in  1876. 

OERSON,  John  (1363-1429),otherwise  John  CharUerof 
Oerson,  Johanoea  Geraonua,  John  de  Oeraoue,  J.  Jsrson,  De 
Jarsone,  or  Oersen,  the  famous  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  the  ruling  spirit  in  the  oecumenical  councils  of 
Pisa  and  Constance,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Oerson,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Rheims  .and  department  of  Ardennes,  on 
December  14,  1363.    We  learn  a  good  many  details  about 
his  family  and  early  upbringing  from  allusions  in  some  of 
his  devotional  tracts.    His  parents,  Arnulph  Charlier  and 
Elisabeth  de  la  Chardeoiere,  "a  second  Monica,"  belonged 
to  the  peasant  class,  were  of  eminent  piety,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  seven  of  their  twelve  children,  four  daughters  end 
three  sons,  devoting  themselves  to  a  religious  Ufa  Young 
Oerson  was  sent  to  Paris  to  the  famous  college  of  Navarre 
when  fourteen  years  of  age.    After  a  five  years'  course 
he  obtained  tho  degree  of  licentiate  of  arts,"  and  then 
began  his  theological  studies  under  two  very  celebrated 
teachers,  Giles  Des Champs  (^Sgidius  Campensis)  snd  Peter 
D'Ailly  (Petrus  de  Alliaco),  rector  of  the  college  of  Navarre, 
chancellor  of  the  university,  and  afterwards  biahop  of  Puy, 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  cardinal.   D'Ailly  remained  his 
life-long  friend,  and  in  later  life  the  pupil  aeems  to  have 
become  the  teacher  (see  pref.  to  Liber  de  Pita  Spir.  Anma). 
Gerson  very  soon  attracted  tho  notice  of  the  university. 
He  was  elected  procurator  for  the  French  nation  in  1383, 
when  barely  twenty  years  of  age,  and  re-elected  the  year 
afterwards.    In  1384  be  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
theology.    Three  years  later  a  still  higher  honour  was 
bestowed  upon  him;  he  was  sent  along  with  the  chancellor 
and  others  to  represent  the  university  in  a  case  of  appeal 
taken  to  the  pope.    Dr  John  Montson  had  been  condemned 
by  the  faculty,  of  theology  because  he  had  taught  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  like  other  ordinary  descendants  of  Adam,  was 
bom  in  original  ab;  and  the  Dominicans,  who  wcra  fierce 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception, 
were  expelled  the  university.    Montson  appealed  to  Pope 
Clement  VJLL  at  Avignon,  and  D'Ailly,  Oerson,  and  the 
other  university  delegates,  while  they  personally  supported 
the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception,  were  content  to 
rest  their  case  upbn  the  legal  rights  of  the  university  to  test 
in  its  own  way  its  theological  teachers.    Carson's  bio- 
graphers have  compared  his  journey  to  Avignpn  with 
Luther's  visit  to  Rome.    It  is  certain  that  from  this  time 
onwards  he  was  zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  spiritualise  the 
universities,  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  clergy,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  schism  which  then  divided  the  church.  In 
1392  Oerson  became  doctor  of  theology,  and  in  1395,  when 
D'Ailly  was  made  bishop  of  Puy,  he  was,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-two,  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Paris, 
and  made  a  canon  of  Notre  Dame    This  great  university 


was  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame,  and  its  chancellor  was 
necessarily  a  man  prominent  not  only  in  France  but  in 
Europe,  aworn  to  maintain  the  rights  of  his  university 
against  both  king  and  pope,  and  entrusted  with  the  conduct 
and  studies  of  a  vast  crowd  of  atudenta  attracted  from 
almost  every  country  in  Europe.  Gerson's  writings  bear 
witness  to  his  deep  sense  of  the  responsibilities,  anxieties, 
and  troubles  of  his  position.  He  was  all  his  daya  a  man  of 
letters,  and  an  analysis  of  his  writings  is  his  best  biography. 
His  work  has  three  periods,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  re- 
forming the  university  studies,  maturing  plans  for  overcoming 
the  schism(a  task  which  afterl404  abeorbed  all  his  energies), 
and  in  the  evening  of  his  life  writing  books  of  devotion. 

Oerson  wished  to  banish  scholastic  subtleties  from  the 
studies  of  the  university,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put 
some  evangelical  warmth  into  them.  He  was  called  at 
this  period  of  his  life  Doctor  Christiaryssimus  ;  later  his 
devotional  works  brought  him  the  title  Doctor  Console- 
tonus.  His  plan  was  to  make  theology  plain  and  aimple 
by  founding  it  on  the  philosophical  principles  of  nominal- 
ism. His  method  was  a  clear  exposition  of  the  principles 
of  theology  where  clearness  was  possible,  with  a  due  re> 
cognition  of  the  place  of  mystery  in  the  Christian  system 
of  doctrine.  Like  the  great  nominalist  William  of  Occam, 
he  aaved  himself  from  rationalism  by  laying  hold  on 
mysticism — the  Christian  mysticism  of  the  school-  of  St 
Victor.  He  thought  that  in  this  way  he  would  equally 
guard  'against  the  folly  of  the  old  scholastic  and  the 
seductions  of  such  Averroistic  pantheism  as  was  preached 
by  heretics  like  Amalrie  of  Bens.  His  plans  for  the 
reformation  of  university  studies  may  be  learned  from 
liis  Tract,  de  Examination c  Dodrinarum  (Opp.  L  7), 
Epittcla  de  reform.  TkeoL  (i.  121 ),  Epietola  ad  Students 
CoUegii  Navarra,  qvid  et  qualitet  studerc  debeat  nonu  theo- 
logize auditor,  et  contra  curiotiiatan  etudentivm  (L  106),  and 
Lectionee  dua>  contra  ranam  curiotitalem  in  negotio  fidei 
(L  86).  The  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  fathers  was  to 
supersede  the  idle  questions  of  the  schools,  and  in  his  Tract, 
contra  romantiam  de  rota  (in.  297)  he  warns  young  men 
against  the  evil  consequences  of  mediteval  romance-reading. 
He  was  oftentimes  weary  of  the  chancellorship, — it  involved 
him  in  strife,  and  in  money  difficulties ;  he  grew  tired  of 
public  life,  and  longed  for  learned  leisure.  To  obtain  it 
he  accepted  the  deanery  of  Bruges  from  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  but  after  a  short  sojourn  he  returned  to  Paris 
and  to  the  chancellorship 

Gerson's  chief  work  was  what  he  did  to  destroy  the  great  schism. 
Gregory  XI.  had  died  in  1878,  one  year  after  Gerson  west  to  the 
college  of  Navarre,  and  since  his  death  the  church  had  had  two 
popea.  To  the  msduaval  mind.  Imaginatively  apprehending  great 
thoughts  in  picrure-representstions,  two  popes  meant  two  churches 
and  a  divided  Christ  The  spiritual  unity  of  the  church,  which  is 
founded  on  the  spiritual  union  of  all  believers  to  Chnst,  was  unin- 
telligible to  it  Oerson  and  his  contemporaries  could  not  disen- 
tangle tho  invisible  from  the  visible,  and  if  daring  spirits  like 
Wicxlifle  and  Hum  declired  that  the  elect  were  the  true  church, 
the  practical  consequences  which  they  drew  from  this  showed  that 
they  also  were  unable  to  escape  from  the  confusion.  The  schiam 
had  practically  been  brought  about  by  France.  "  The  popes  hsd 
been  under  French  influence  so  long  that  it  appeared  to  France  a 
political  necessity  to  havo  her  own  pop*,  ""d  P,0M  Frenchmen  felt 
themselvea  somewhat  responsible  for  the  sins  and  scandals  of  the 
schism.  Hence  the  melancholy  piety  of  Gerson,  D'Ailly,  and 
their  companions,  sod  the  energy  with  which  they  strove  to  bring 
the  acbiam  to  an  end.  During  the  lifetime  of  Clement  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  led  by  D'Ailly,  Genoa,  and  Nicholas  Clamengea,  met 
in  deliberation  about  the  state  of  Christendom,  and  resolved  thai 
the  schism  could  he  ended  in  three  ways,— by  cession,  if  both 
popes  renounced  the  tiara  unconditionally,  by  arbitration,  or  by  a 
Ktnoral  council.  Clement  died.  The  king  of  France,  urged  by  the 
university,  sent  orders  that  no  new  pope  should  be  elected.  The 
cardinals  first  elected,  snd  then  opened  the  letter.  In  the  new 
elections,  however,  both  at  Rome  and  Avignon,  the  influence  of 
Paris  was  so  much  felt  that  each  of  the  new  pop««  swore  to  "  cede"*, 
if  his  rival  would  do  so  also. 
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Jlcaiiniiit*  in  1395  tin*  national  assembly  or  France  and  the 
Fundi  clergy  adopted  the  projrramtuc  of  the  university — cession 
or  »  general  council.  Tho  movement  gathered  *tren«;tK.  In  1398 
most  of  the  cardinal*  and  moil  of  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe 
had  given  their  adhesion  to  th«  plan.  During  this  period  Gersou's 
literary  activity  wm  untiring,  aud  the  throb  of  public  expectancy, 
nf  hope  and  fear,  is  revealed  in  his  multitude  of  pamphlets.  At 
lirst  there  were  hopes  of  a  settlement  by  way  of  cession.  These 
come  out  in  Prvlc*t.  taper  stiUnm  tceiaiie  (ii.  V„  Trad,  de  uiotlo 
katjcwli  se  tempore  schismatis,  IX  Schitmate,  tc.  But  soon  the 
conduct  of  the  popes  nuule  turoj*  impatient,  and  the  desire  for  a 
general  council  grow  stroiis — see  De  Concilia  generali  wiitis  obedi- 
tutice  (ii.  24).  The  council  was  resolved  u)>oii.  It  wns  to  meet  at 
Pisa,  and  Uerson  poured  forth  tract  after  tract  for  its  guidance.  The 
moat  important  are — Trilogus  in  materia  Schismatis  (ii.  83),  and 
Da  umlule  Etxlctm  (ii.  113),  in  which,  follouiug  D'Ailly  (»ee 
Tsoh  acker  t'a  Peter  v.  Ailli,  p.  153),  Gerson  demonstrates  that  the 
Ideal  unity  of  the  church,  based  upon  Christ,  destroyed  by  the 
popes,  can  only  be  restored  bra  general  council,  supreme  and  legiti- 
Mate,  tliough  unsumtiioued  by  a  po]>e.  The  council  met,  de|»ooed 
both  anti-popes,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gerson  was  chosen  to 
mldrass  the  new  \to\ie  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  <Ud  so  in  his 
Sermo  coram  Alctnudro  Pnjn  in  die  aset nsion is  i »  concilia  Pisatto 
(ii.  131)..  All  hopes  of  reformation,  howcrer,  were  <|ueudied  by  the 
conduct  of  the  bow  pope,  lie  had  been  a  Franciscan,  and  loved 
his  order  above  measure.  He  issued  a  bull  which  laid  the  parish 
clergy  and  the  universities  at  the  mercy  of  the  mendicants.  The 
great  university  of  1*3 ris  rose  in  revolt,  headed  by  her  chancellor, 
Who  wrote  a  fierce  pamphlet— Centura  professor  icni  in  theolagia 
cam  tuftsin  AttMixdri  V.  (ii.  412).  The  nope  died  soon  after, 
and  one  of  the  moot  profligate  men  of  that  time,  l'ope  John 
XXIII.  (Baltbatar  Coswv)  was  elected  his  successor.  The  council 
of  Pisa  had  not  brought  peace ;  it  had  only  added  a  third  pups. 
D'Ailly  despaired  of  general  councils  (see  his  De  di^cuHale  rtfornut- 
tionis  in  concilia  univcrsali),  but  Gerson  struggled  on.  Another 
matter  too  had  roused  htm.  The  feuds  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy  had  long  distracted  France.  The  duke  of 
Orleans  had  been  foully  ana  treacherously  murdered  by  the 
followers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  end  a  theologian,  John  Petit, 
had  publicly  snd  unambiguously  justified  the  murder.  His  eight 
venues,  as  be  called  them — his  apologies  for  the  murder — hid 
boon,  mainly  through  the  iaftuaace  of  Gerson,  condemned  by  the 
university  of  Paris,  and  by  the  archbishop  and  grand  inquisitor, 
and  bis  hook  had  been  publicly  burned  before  the  cathedral  of 
Notre  Dame.  Gerson  wished  n  council  to  confirm  this  sentence. 
Uis  literary  Ubnars  were  as  untiring  as  ever.  He  maintained  in  a 
series  of  tracts  that  a  fleuerai  council  conld  depose  a  pope  ;  he  drew 
Hp  indictments  against  the  reigning  pontiffs,  reiterated  the  charges 
sgiinst  John  Petit,  and  exposed  the  siu  of  schism — in  short,  ne 
did  all  fie  oould  to  direct  the  public  mind  towsrds  the  vvils  in  the 
church  and  i lie  way  to  heal  them.  His  efforts  were  powerfully 
eecoaiiod  by  the  emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  result  was  the  councd 
of  Constance.  This  council,  unlike  its  predecessor  at  Pisa,  was 
summoned  by  a  pope— Pope  John  XX 1 1 1.  Sigismund  was  present, 
resolutely  determined  to  unite  and  reform  the  church,  and  guided 
fey  Cardinals  D'Ailly  and  Zarabella,  and  above  all  by  Gerson. 
Uerson  indeed  practically  ruled  the  council  up  to  the  election  of  a 
new  pope.  It  was  he  that  dictated  the  form  of  submission  aod 
cession  made  by  John  XXIII.,  and  directed  the  prfe.es*  sgainst 
Huts,  Many  of  Gereon's  biographers  have  found  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  his  prooecilisps  against  Huss  with  his  own  opinions  upon 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  but  the  difficulty  has  arisen  partly 
from  inisandcrstandinR  Genoa's  position,  partly  from  supposing 
him  to  be  the  author  of  a  famous  tract — De  rmydu  tutintdi  at  rtfor- 
maruU  crdctiam  in  concilia  universali.  All  Getsnn's  hi*h-*ound- 
ing  phrases  about  the  supremacy  of  a  council  were  meant  to  spply 
to  some  tima  of  emergency.  He  was  essentially  a  trimmer,  ana  eon 
scarcely  be  called  a  reformer.  He  never  wrote  the  hold  tract  of  Abbot 
Andrew  of  Randolf  [tf.  Schwabe,  Johanna  Gersxm,-p.  483-491),  sod 

I  or  Constance,  which  revealed  the  eminence  of  Gerson, 
in  the  end  the  cause  of  his  downfall.  He  was  the  pro- 
secutor in  the  case  of  John  Petit,  and  the  council,  overawed  by  the 
duke  of  Hurgimiy.  would  not  alarm  the  cens are  of  the  university 
and  archbishop  of  Paris.  Petit's  j  ustification  of  murder  was  declared 
to  be  only  a  moral  and  philosophical  opinion,  not  of  faith.  Theutinost 
length  the  council  would  go  wss  to  condemn  one  proposition,  and  even 
this  censure  was  annulled  by  the  new  pope,  Martin  V.,  on  a  formal 
pretext.  Gerson  dared  not  retnrn  to  France,  where,  in  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  kingdom,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was  in  power.  Ho 
lay  hid  for  a  time  is  Germany,  and  then  returned  to  France,  to 
Lyons,  where  his  brother  was  prior  of  the  Oelestinea.  It  is  said 
that  he  taught  a  school  of  boys  and  girls  in  Lyons,  and  that  the 
only  fee  he  exacted  was  to  make  the  children  promise  to  renoet  tho 
prsyw,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  an  thy  poor  servant  Gerson.'1  His  later 
yearn  were  spent  in  writing  books  of  mystical  devotion  and  hymns. 
He  died  at  Lyons  on  July  12, 1 429.    Tradition  declares  that 


his  sojourn  there  he  translated  or  adapted  from  the  Litin  a  woik 
upon  rturnsl  consolation,  which  afterwards  became  very  famous 
under  the  title  of  The  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  was  attributed  to 
Thomas  a  Kcrupis.  Kecent  research**,  however,  have  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  famous  Ihtilatio  ChriMi  was  really  written 
by  Thomas,  and  not  by  John  Gerson  or  the  Abbot  Genes. 

The  literature  on  Gerson  is  very  abundant  Sec  Duron,  Oersoni- 
ana,  including  Vita  Qcrsoni,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Gerson 's 
works  in  6  vols,  fol.,  from  which  ^notations  have  here  been  msrtc  ; 
Charles  Schmidt,  £ssa{  t ur  Jean  Gerson,  Chemctiier  deV  L'nistcssiU 
de  Paris,  Slrasburg,  1839 ;  Schwabe,  Johannes  Gerson,  Wtirsburg, 
1659.  On  the  rotations  between  Gerson  ami  D'Ailly,  see  Paul 
Tschackert,  Peter  toh  Ailli,  Gotha,  1877.  On  the  authorship  of 
the  Imitatio  Christi,  see  the  editions  of  Dibdcn,  Genre,  and  Kettle- 
well.  On  Cerson's  public  life,  see  also  histories  of  the  councils 
of  Pisa  and  Constance,  especially  Herm.  r.  der  Hardt,  Con.  Cm- 
tUttUiensis  lilri  IV.,  1695-9.  (T.  M.  L.) 

GERSOXIDES,  or  Ben  Oebsok,  Levi,  a  distinguished 
Jewish  philosopher  and  commentator,  was  born  at  Bagnolo 
in  Languedoc,  towards  the  close  of  tho  15th  century,  pro- 
bably in  12S8.  As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Jewish  writers 
on  philosophy  during  the  Middlo  Ages,  extremely  little  is 
known  of  his  life.  His  family  had  been  distinguished  for 
piety  and  exsgetical  skill,  but  though  be  was  known  in  the 
Jewish  community  by  commentaries  on  certain  books  of  the 
Bible,  he  never  seems  to  have  accepted  any  Rabbinical  post. 
Possibly  tho  freedom  of  his  opinions,  which  drew  on  him 
the  suspicion  of  infidelity,  may  have  put  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  preferment  He  is  known  to  have  been  at 
Avignon  and  Orange  during  his  life,  and  is  believed  to  have 
died  at  Perpignan  in  1370.  Part  of  his  writings  consist  ef 
commentaries  on  the  portions  of  Aristotle  then  known,  or 
rather  of  commentaries  on  the  commentaries  of  Averroea. 
Some  of  these  are  printed  in  the  early  Latin  editions  of 
Aristotle's  works.  Hit  most  important  treatise,  that  by 
which  he  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  pbilosuphy,  is  entitled 
MiihaiHoth.  Adonai  (The  Wars  of  God),  and  is  said  to  have 
occupied  twelve  years  in  composition.  A  portion  of  it,  con- 
taining an  elaborate  survey  of  astronomy  as  known  to  the 
Arabs,  was  translated  into  Latin  in  1342  at  the  request  of 
Clement  VL  The  MUkaanotk  is  throughout  modelled  after 
the  plan  of  the  great  work  of  Jewish  philosophy,  the  Mori 
NebachiM  of  Moses  Maimonidea,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
an  elaborate  criticism  from  the  more  philosophical  point  of 
view  (mainly  Averroistic)  of  orthodoxy  as  presented  in  that 
work.  The  six  books  pass  in  review  (1)  the  doctrine  of 
the  soul,  in  which  Gersoui  Jes  defends  the  theory  of  imper- 
sonal reason  as  mediating  between  God  aud  man,  and  ex- 
plains the  formation  of  the  higher  reason  (or  acquired 
intellect,  as  it  was  called)  in  humanity, — his  view  being 
•thoroughly  realist' and  resembling  that  of  Ibn  Gebirol  (see 
AvicKBaox);  (2)  prophecy;  (3)  and  (4)  God's  knowledge 
of  facts  and  providence,  in  which  is  advanced  the  curious 
theory  tliat  God  does  not  know  individual  facta,  and  that, 
while  there  is  general  providence  for  all,  special  providence 
only  extends  to  those  whose  reason  has  been  enlightened ; 
(5)  celestial  substances,  treating  of  the  strange  spiritual 
hierarchy  which  the  Jewish  philosophers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
accepted  from  tho  Noo-Platonists  and  the  Pacudo-Dionysiuay 
and  also  giving,  along  with  astronomical  details,  much  of 
astrological  theory;  (G) creation  and  miracles,  in  respect  to 
which  Gerson  deviates  widely  from  the  orthodox  position 
of  Mauuonides. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  Alilhamoth  is  given  in  IUhbi  Isidore 
Weil's  Philosophic  Rcligintsc  de  Livi-Bcn-Gcrtoa,  Paris,  1868.  See 
also  Musk,  iltlnnnes  de  Phil.  Juiveet  Arab*;  and  Joel,  Religions- 
philosophic  d.  L.  Ben-Gerson,  1892.  The  UHhatscth  was  pub- 
lished in  1560  at  Riva  di  Trento,  and  has  been  republished  at 
Leipsic,  1666. 

GERSTACKER,  Fwkdrjch  (1616-1872), who  etjoyed 
a  most  extensive  popularity  as  a  novelist  and  a  writer  of 
travels  both  at  home  and  abroad,  was  born  at  Hamburg  on 
1 0th  May  1816.  Having  lost  his  father  at  the  age  of  nine, 
be  svaa  placed  wder  the  iruardianship  of  an  uncle  a 
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Brunswick,  who  scut  bim  to  a  house  of  business  at  Casset 
as  clerk.  He  soon  got  tired,  however,  of  the  mono- 
tonous  commercial  routine,  sod  selected  the  more  active  life 
of  a  farmer,  in  which  capacity  he  spent  the  years  from 
1835  to  1837  in  Saxony.  But  the  uneventful  agricultural 
life  was  unable  to  repress  in  him  the  innate  roving  instinct 
which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  had  received  a  strong 
impulse  in  bis  eighth,  year  by  the  perusal  of  Robinton. 
C'rume.  The.word  "  America  "  had  from  that  time  exercised 
on  him  an  irresistible  charm,  and  so  he  went  in  1837  from 
Bremen  to  New  York.  He  travelled  on  foot  over  all  parta 
of  the  United  States,  working  as  he  went  for  his  bare  sub- 
sistence, and  then  settled  for  somo  time  in  Arkansas,  where 
he  led  die  life  of  a  roving  sportsman.  Only  now  and  then 
he  visited  inhabited  places  to  see  civilized  society,  and  to 
earn  some  means  by  whatever  work  he  could  obtain. 
Thus  he  went  in  1842  to  Point  Coupee  in  Louisiana,  where 
he  undertook  the  management  of  a  hoteL  This  time, 
however,  ho  did  not  return  with  the  acquired  means  to  the 
backwoods,  but  repaired  to  his  German  home  to  see  his 
mother  and  other  relatives,  after  having  led  an  adventurous 
life  for  six  yean  and  a  half.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
found  himself,  to  his  great  surprise,  known  as  an  author, 
on  a  limited  scale  at  least.  His  mother  had  shown  his  diary, 
which  he  regularly  sent  home,  and  which  contained  descrip- 
tions of  his  adventures  in  the  New  World,  to  the  editor  of 
the  Jtoten,  who  readily  published  them  in  his  periodical 
The  travelling  sketches  having  found  groat  favour  with  the 
German  public,  Ge rs ticker  issued  them,  in  1844,  in  a 
collected  fornix  under  the  title  of  <Sfr«/-  itnd  Jagds&ge  dwrth 
die  Vertinigten  Staal >n  Nordamerikas,  His  next  literary 
labours  consisted  of  translations  from  the  English,  during 
the  performance  of  which  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
might  himself  become  an  original  author,  since  be  was 
able  to  delineate  original  characters,  to  relate  remnrkablo 
occurrences,  and  to  describe  romantic  scenery  from  his  own 
experience,  whilst  others  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  their 
imagination  only  in  producing  works  of  fiction.  Accord- 
ingly Gerstacker  issued,  in  1845,  bis  first  novel,  Die 
Rtgvlatorai  in  Arkansas,  and  henceforth  the  stream  of  his 
productiveness  flowed  on  uninterruptedly.  In  1849  he 
again  repaired  to  America,  being  this  time  provided  with  a 
grant  from  the  then  "  German  Government,"  and  acting  at 
the  same  time  as  correspondent  to  the  Augsburger  Allgtm, 
Zeitung.  After  having  made  very  extensive  travels  both  in 
America,  Polynesia,  and  Australia,  he  returned  in  1852  to 
Leipaic  In  1860  his  innate  restlessness  drove  him  to 
South  America,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  inspecting  the  Ger- 
man colonies  there.  After  having  traversed  nearly  all  the 
principal  South  American  countries  he  returned  to  Germany, 
but  fora  abort  time  ooly.  for  in  1862  he  accompanied  tho 
Dnke  Ernest  of  Coburg-Gotha  to  Egypt  and  Abyssinia. 
This  was  his  last  great  journey,  after  the  return  from  which 
he  lived  first  near  Gotho,  and  then  at  Brunswick,  where  he 
died  oa  May  31,  1872. 

Gerstacker  was  greatly  esteemed  and  liked  as  a  man,  on 
account  of  his  genial  temper  and  straightforward  character, 
and  as  aa  author  ho  enjoyed  an  almost  unprecedented 
popularity  at  home  and  was  very  favourably  known  abroad. 
The  charm  of  Ms  productions  consists  in  the  natural  fresh- 
ness of  his  descriptions,  nearly  all  of  which  have  nn  exotic 
background,  and  in  the  originality  of  his  characters,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  drawn  from  real  life.  He 
did  not  poBsess  any  high  literary  pow  er,  and  probably  never 
touched  np  what  be  had  once  written ;  bis  writings  lack 
therefore  on  tho  whole  that  artiHtio  finish  which  forms  one 
of  the  principal  elements  of  a  good  writer.  This  .defect, 
however,  impresses  even  on  his  works  of  fiction  the  stamp 
of  probability,  nay  of  truthfulness,  His  writings  nowhere 
betray  that  intention  of  producing  on  effect  which  so  often 
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destroys  the  illusion  of  the  reader  in  elaborately  worked 
outyproductiona.  He  generally  writes  in  a  homely,  unpu- 
nished manner,  just  as  a  traveller  would  relate  his  adven- 
tures amidst  a  circle  of  friends.  His  writings,  therefore, 
nearly  always  rivet  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  The  works  of  Gerstacker  have,  besides,  the 
merit  that  they  formed  a  wholesome  counterpoise  against 
the  too  idealistic  tendency  of  the  literature  of  Germany, 
against  the  lax  and  realistic  school  of  France,  and  against 
the  morbid  sensationalism  which  prevailed  iu  England- 
A  number  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  several 
modern  languages,  but  mostly  into  English;  their  descrip- 
tions of  exciting  adventures  on  land  and  sea  affording,  with 
their  sturdy  humour,  congenial  reading  to  the  English- 
apeak  ing  community  in  the  Old  and  New  World.  H  is  best 
works,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  are,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  Htgtdatortny  his  FluizpiraUn  da  Munvippi,  hie 
South  Sea  novel  7'ahiii,  his  Australian  romance  DUbeuUm 
Strqflinae,  his  ifairotenleben  and  JMau  Warner.  Ilia- 
collected  works  have  been  issued  in  a  cheap  and  handj 
edition  published  at  J ena. 

GEBVAIS,  Paul  (1816-1879),  an  eminent  paleonto- 
logist, was  born  September  26,  1816,  at  Paris,  where  he 
obtained  the  diplomas  of  doctor  of  science  and  of  mediciue, 
and  in  1835,  as  assistant  to  De-Blainville  in  the  laboratory 
of  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
commenced  palaeontologies!  research.  In  1841  ho  obtained 
the  chair  of  zoology  and  comparative  anatomy  at  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences  in  Montpellier,  of  which  he  waa  in  IBM* 
appointed  dean.  In  1848-52  appeared  his  important  work 
ZoologU  et  Palionlologie  Fram-aiscs,  supplementary  to  the 
paheontological  publications  of  G.  Cuvierand  DeBLalnviUe; 
of  this  a  second  and  greatly  improved  edition  was  issued 
iu  1859.  In  1865  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  zoology 
at  the  Sorbonne,  vacant  through  the  death  of  Gratiulci; 
this  post  he  left  in  1868  for  the  chair  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History,  th» 
anatomical  collections  of  which  he  greatly  enriched  by  his 
exertions.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris,  in  the  place  of  Coete,  January  26,  1674. 
Gervais  was  remarkable  for  the  disinterestedness  with 
which  bo  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  science.  He 
died  February  10,  1879,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  his  Zoologie  et  PaHonUlogie  Fiantaitts,  Cervais  wrote: — 
The  "  Zoologie"  for  Laplace's  Feynge  auiottr  du  ilemde,  1833,  fcc 
(with  F.  Eydoox),  Bttt.  nttturttU  det  intcetet  aptiret,  1837,  *r- 
(witaWalkenaer).  It  jardin  det  plant*,  1842,  Ac  (with  P.  B«r- 
Mrd);  Allot  dc  Zvoiogii,  1844 ;  ZooUait  dt  /«  Fran*.  1847  (with 
Aicard  and  others).  Had.  naturtllt  dm  mammifirtt,  1858,  he; 
part  of  ThioUicre's  Description  da  po litems  /uttiles,  1654,  A*.j 
TKtorie  du  tqurletU  faimai*,  1894;  Zoologic  m/dieale,  1829  (witla 
Van  Beneden).  Ik  la  rntitimorplum  dt*  orytmm  H  dt*  gtntratiom 
ailtnuxnUs,  1*40  ;  Urn  *tilUon  dt  fattt,  1861  (with  Aicard,  Dca- 
poitcs,  and  oihrra),  Dt  f ancieitneU  dt  f hovtme,  1866;  Zooloji*. 
1866,  In  the  senra  Eltmcntt  da  science*  tuittirtll* ;  Recherche*  arr 
I'ancienneti  dt  I'hnmme  et  la  period e  tfuaternaire,  19  J>L,  1867  ; 

and  186*9;  Qtttoqraplue  det  Ctuices,  180S,  ic.  (wilh  Van  Benwkofc 
Kotunu  iltmtntnir*  ethitlcnn  lufun'/r,  I860  ami  1872  (with  llir- 
chaad  and  RattilD).  Hiaacienwnc  papers  ar»«xra«dinf?ly  nomtrom. 
8m  E.  Blanch ard,  ••  Necrolo&ia,"  kevut  Srientifique,  Feb.  15,  187». 
p,  783  ;  a  Uawurr,  La  Katun,  Uarco  IB,  1879,  p.  SS6. 

GERVAISE  op  Canteeboby,  born  about  1150,  was  one 
of  the  monks  of  the  priory  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
and  witnessed  the  burning  of  the  cathedral  in  1 174.  Tdi» 
earliest  known  literary  effort  was  a  TmctatHt  dt  Conffnt- 
tione  et  Prptratt/me  Dorobomensis  Eccfetite,  being  an  account 
of  that  conflagration  and  of  the  subsequent  process  of  re- 
building, written  probably  about  1 1 84.  This  was  followed 
about  1194  by  Imaginationt*  de  discordii*  inter  mona-bem 
Canluarientn  et  Archiepueopvm  Baldewinum,  a  detailwf 
relation  of  clerical  disputes  which  had  occurred  during  tho 
episcopate  of  Baldwin  from  1185  to  1190.  Gervoisc. 
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Chronica  de  tempore  reaum  Angli*.  Stephfini,  Henrici  IT., 
H  Bicardi  /.,  brings  the  history  down  to  tha  death  of  the 
last  named  (1199);  bnt  hi*  Vitas  Dorobornen*utm  Archi- 
epitooporum  doses  witfTtliat  of  Reginald  Fits-J oceline ( 1 1 9 1 ). 
These  works,  which  are  *11  of  them  characterised  by  labori- 
ousness  and  trustworthiness,  are  reprinted  in  Twysden'n 
Hittorice  Aiiglicana  Scriptortt  (vol  x.).  In  the  library  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambrfdge,  there  is  an  unpublished 
MS.,  also  by  Gervaise,  containing  a  work  entitled  Mappa 
Muiuii,  and  also  an  English  chrouido  from  the  fabulous 
ages  to  the  death  of  Richard.  Tbe  year  of  the  death  of 
Gervaise  is  not  recorded,  but  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  hare  accomplished '  any  part  of  his  promised 
chronicle  of  the  reign  of  John  may  fairly  be  taken  to  Imply 
that  ha  did  not  live  long  after  1200.  See  Wright,  Bio- 
grapkia  Britumiea  (1846). 

GERVASE,  or  Gebvaisi,  of  Tilbury  (G<r*uiu»  Tilbttri- 
«mm),  an  English  Latin  writer  of  the  13th  century,  was 
probably  born  at  Tilbury  in  Essei.  Ho  is  frequently  said 
to  have  been  a  nephew  of  Henry  IL  of  England ;  bnt  if 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  strange  that  in  speaking  .if  Henry  to 
Otto  TV.  he  makes  no  allusion  to  this  relationship,  bnt 
simply  calls  htm  "my  master  the  illustrious  king  of  the 
Engl  isb,  Hen  ry  II.,  your' uncle  vettri  awnculi."  The  truth 
probably  is  that  the  statement  owes  its  origin  to  some  care- 
loss  copyist  or  reader  either  taking  vtttri  for  ncttri  in  this 
passage,  or,  as  M.  Petit  Radel  suggests,  the  contraction 
vri  for  tnei.  Gorvaso  was  present  at  the  peace  of  Venice  in 
1177,  was  professor  of  canon  law  soma  years  later  at 
Bologna,  and  afterwards  entered  tlie  service  of  William  IL 
of  Sicily.  Haring  pbtarned  the  favour  of  Otto  TV.,  who 
bad  dose  intercourse  with  England,  he  was  by  him  appointed 
about  1200  chancellor  and  marshal  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  He  subsequently  received  the  provostahip  of  the 
nunnery  at  Ebsdorf,  and  died  about  1235.  Hk  best 
known,  if  not  his  only  important  work,  is  the  Otia  /m~ 
ptrialia,  which  he  composed  about  1212  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  bis  imperial  patron.  The  first  two 'books  are  a 
sort  of  geographical  and  historical  compendium,  and  tbe 
third  is  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  curious  facts  and  beliefs. 
Tho  history  begins  at  the  beginning  with  the  creation  of  the 
world,  but  it  only  comes  down  to  the  authors  own  days, 
as  he  confesses  he  had  not  the  gift  of  prophecy.  It  is  a 
fairly  learned  bnt  on .  tbe  whole  -very  dry  digest  of  the 
ordinary  narratives  handed  on  from  chronicler  to  chronicler, 
relieved  at  times  with  canons  disquisitions,  or  passages 
from  the  writer's  own  experience.  It  is  mainly  the  third 
book  which  justifies  Mr  Wright's  assertion  that  Gervaso 
was  "  one  of  the*  most  amusing  writers  of  the  period,"  for 
in  it  he  collects  a  great  many  popular  myths  and  legends 
ibout  such  matters  as  the  magnet,  asbestos,  the  sirens  of 
tho  British  sea,  the  veronica,  the  horn  of  St  Simon,  and 
so  on. 

The  Ottm  was  printed  by  Leibnitz  In  vol  L  of  Scripts rra  rerun 
Bruntrictntium,  and  corrections  from  M83.  speared  in  vol.  ii. 
A  portion  of  the  second  book  had  already  been  printed  by  J.  J. 
Madcrui  u  Qrrvatii  Tilb.  de  Imptrlo  Romanorum,  ltelmstadt,  1673; 
and  Liebrecht  has  since  made  selections  from  the  non-historical 
portions,  Hanover,  18641.  Tho  Dialogua  tU  Scaaarie,  now  recog- 
nizod  M  the  work  of  Nigel  bishop  of  Ely,  was  long  attributed  to 
G«rvaae  ;  and  he  had  consequently  the  credit  also  of  the  Trieolum- 
bum  (now  lost)  claimed  by  the  author  of  tho  dialogue.  It  is  need- 
Iam  to  meution  the  works  aa&igned  to  him  by  Bala ;  but  we  have 
bia  own  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  wrote  a  Liber  Faextia- 
rum,  or  book  of  anrcdotra.  for  Henry  II.  Sea  Petit  Kadel  in  Hi*. 
Litl.  dt  la  Fran*,  vol.  xvii. 


for  him  a  commercial  career,  but  Qervir.ua  continued  his 
classical  studies  privately,  and  made  himself  fully  acquainted 
with  the  polite  literature  of  Germany  and  other  countries. 
He  also  cultivated  his  literary  and  musical  taste  by  f  recreat- 
ing the  thoutre  of  tho  Hessian  capital,  which  was  then  in 
an  excellent  condition.  Ia  1825  he  relinquished  the  uncon- 
genial commercial  life,  and  repaired,  after  a  brief  prepara- 
tion, to  the  university  of  Giessen  to  study  philology.  The 
short  interruption  in  his  school  education  helped  to  de- 
velop in  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  his  social  qualities, 
and  taught  him  to  employ  methodically  and  usefully 
every  hour  of  his  life.  In  1826  he  went  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  great  historian 
Schloeaer,  who  became  henceforth  bis  guide  and  his  model. 
From  1828  to  1830  he  held  a  mastership  in  a  private  insti- 
tution at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  issuing  at  the  same  time, 
in  conjunction  with  Morstadt  and  Hertlein,  a  comprehensive 
edition  of  Thucyd/des,  and  writing  an  essay  on  BloomCeld's 
English  translation  of  the  Greek  historian.  In  1830  he 
returned  to  Heidelberg,  and  wrote  among  other  essays 
on*  on  Probert's  Ancient  Lam  of  Cambria.  The  year 
1832  he  spent  in  Italy  as  travelling  tutor  to  a  young 
Englishman,  and  on  his  return  to  Heidelberg  be  wrote 
several  historical  treatises,  which  he  issued  in  1833,  in 
a  collected  form,  as  the  first  volume  of  his  ffuton*Ji» 
Sckrijlen.  This  publication  procured  him  tho  appoint- 
ment of  pre  feasor  cxtraordinarius ;  and  the  first  volume 
of  his  Gmckichte  der  poetitehen  National liieraiur  der  Dent- 
tehen  brought  him,  through  the  special  recommendation 
of  the  historian  Dahlmann,  the  appointment  to  a  regular 
professorship  of  history  and' literature  at  Gbtting-n,  He 
settled  there  at  Easter  1836,  and  married  a  wealthy  yoong 
lady,  who  proved  a  true  "  companion  to- his  intellect"  In 
tho  following  year  ho  wrote  his  Grundriigt  der  HUtorik, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  thoughtful  of  his  philosophico- 
historical  productions.  The  same  year  brought  his  ex- 
pulsion from  Gottingen  in  consequence  of  his  manly  protest, 
in  conjunction  with  six  of  his  colleagues,  against  the  un- 
scrupulous violation  of  the  constitution  by  Ernest  Augustus, 
king  of  Hanover  and  duke  of  Cumberland.  After  applying 
himself  to  his  literary  and  artistic  studies  at  Heidelberg, 
Darmstadt,  and  Rome,  he  returned  once  more  to  Heidel- 
berg^ where  he  continued,  among  other  works,  his  history 
of  German  literature,  and  was  appointed  in  1844  honorary 
professor.  He  zealously  took  up  in  the  following  year  tho 
cause  of  tho  Gcrmau  Catholics,  hoping  it  would  lead  to  a 
union  of  all  the  Christian  confessions,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  church.  He  also  came  forward  in  1816 
as  a  patriotic  champion  of  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners,  and 
when,  in  1847,  King  Frederick  William  TV.  promulgated 
the  royal  decree  for  summoning  the  so-called  "United 


GERVINUS,  Gboko  Gottfbxeo,  (1805-1871),  one  of 
the  most  eminent  literary  and  political  historians  of 
Germany,  was  born  on  May  20,  1805,  at  Darmstadt.  His 
well-to-do  parents,  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  had  him 
educated  at  the  gymnasium  of  the  town,  where  he  studied 
with  great  success.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  they  chose 


Diet"  (Vereinigte  Landtag),  Gervinus  hoped  that  this  event 
would  form  the  basis  of  the  constitutional  development  of 
the  largest  German  stato ;  and,  thinking  that  the  hour  of 
publicistic  activity  had  arrived,  he  founded,  in  common  with 
some  other  patriotic  scholars,  the  Deuttche  Zeitvng,  which 
certainly  was  one  of  the  best-written  political  journals  ever 
published  in  Germany.  His  appearance  in  the  political 
arena  secured  his  election  as  deputy  for  the  Prussian  province 
of  Saxony  to  the  National  Assembly  sitting  in  1848  at  Frank- 
fort. The  weight  of  his  name  and  his  journalistic  activity 
were  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  liberals  in  that  short- 
lived parliament ;  but  when  ho  saw  that  all  their  endeavours 
were  frustrated  by  the  indecision  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
declined  accepting  the  imperial  crown  of  Germany,  he  re- 
tired in  gloomy  disappointment  from  all  active  political  life. 
So  embittered  was  ho  against  the  royal  house  of  Hohenxol- 
lern  that  neither  the  formation  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation in  1866,  which  in  former  years  he  would  havo 
hailed  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  nor  the  glorious  < 
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lishment  in  1S70  of  an  united  German  empire,  could  re- 
concile him  to  a  dynasty  ono  sickly  sciou  of  wliicli  had  foiled 
the  national  aspirations  of  Germany.  Oervinus  now  took 
refuge  among  his  literary  and  historical  studies,  more 
especially  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Shakespeare,  the 
result  of  which  was  his  great  work  Shakespeare  (1849, 
1850),  in  four  volumes.  He  also  revised  his  magnum 
opus,  the  History  of  German  Literature,  for  a  fourth 
edition  (1S53),  and  begau  at  the  same  time  to  plan  his 
History  of  the  10/A  Century,  which  was  to  be  a  continuation 
of  the  History  of  the  18(A  Century  by  liis  guide  and  teacher, 
ScUlosser  He  heralded  that  voluminous  work  by  a  pro- 
gramme or  manifesto  entitled  JSinleitung  in  die  Getchichte 
des  neumehnten  Jahrkundert*,  which  was  issued  in  1853, 
and  made  a  great  stir  in  the  literary  and  political  world, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Government  of 
Baden  imprudently  instituted  a  prosecution  againat  the 
author  for  high  treason.  Gervinus  had  prophesied  in  his 
famous  pamphlet  the  final  victory  of  democracy,  and  based 
hit  prediction  on  the  theory  that  all  the  great  revolutionary 
outbreaks  follow  each  other  in  a  kind  of  geometrical  pro- 
gression,—to  wit,  1820,  1630,  and  1818.  Hence  he  con- 
cluded that  Jhe  next  great  revolutionary  shock  would  take 
place  about  1888-1890,  and  that  it  would  insure  the  final 
victory  to  democracy,  just  as  the  same  decade  brought  in 
former  centuries  freedom  and  independence  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, the  French,  the  English,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Netherlands.  Arraigned  before  a  tribunal,  ho  defended 
himself  with  a  great  display  of  ability  and  manly  courage, 
but  was  nevertheless  condemned  to  an  imprisonment  of  two 
months,  and  all  the  copies  of  the  "  seditious  publication  " 
were  to  be  destroyed.  Fortunately  for  Germany,  this  dis- 
grace was  spared  her,  the  verdict  having  been  rescinded  by 
a  higher  tribunal.  This  occurrence,,  which  would  have 
aroused  a  more  elastic  temper  to  greater  political  activity, 
had  the  contrary  effect  upon  the  sensitive  mind  of  Gervinus. 
He  buried  liimaelf  still  more  among  his  books,  and  even 
forebore  to  deliver  lectures.  With  unwearied  energy  he 
now  devoted  himself  to  his  above-mentioned  great  hit- 
torical  work,  GeschichU  da  nevmehnteH  Jahrhunderts 
teit  den  Wiener  Vertr&gen,  which  he  issued  in  eight 
volumes,  the  first  in  1855  and  the  last  in  1866.  In 
the  midst  of  his  historical  studies  he  found  relief  in  his 
devotion  to  the  works  of  his  favourite  musician  Handel. 
He  founded,  and  liberally  supported,  the  Handel  Society 
in  Germany,  whose  object  it  was  to  restore  the  com- 
positions  of  the  great  master  in  an  authentic  form,  and 
to  issue  German  versions  of  the  texts  suitable  to  the  com- 
positions. The  result  of  his  Handel  studies  was  his  critical 
and  sosthetical  work  Handel  *nd  Shakespeare,  tur  JEsUitlik 
der  Tonkunst  (1868),  in  which  he  drew  an  ingenious  parallel 
between  his  favourite  poet  and  his  favourite  composer, 
showing  that  their  intellectual  affinity  was  based  on  the 
Teutonic  origin  common  to  both,  on  the  seme  healthiness 
of  their  mental  capacities,  on  their  analogous  intellectual 
development,  and  even  on  a  similarity  of  their  inclinations 
and  fates.  This  philosophical  treatise  fell  flat  on  the 
German  public,  who  could  not  forgive  the  author  for  having 
extolled  Handel  above  the  great  national  masters,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  The  ill-success  of  that  publica- 
tion, and  the  indifference  with  which  the  latter  volumes 
of  his  History  of  the  19<A  Century  wero  received  by  his 
countrymen,  together  with  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
that  the  unity  of  Germany  had  been  brought  about  in 
another  fashion  and  by  other  means  than  he  wished  to  see 
employed,  combined  to  embitter  in  the  highest  degree  the 
vritcr  and  tho  politician,  but  it-could  not  aonr  in  him  his 
Undly  and  humane  disposition,  nor  did  it  in  the  least  affect 
his  sociable  temper,  and  he  cultivated  refined  society  to  the 
i«t.  He  died  rather  suddenly,  on  the  18th  of  March  1871. 


The  vorlu  which  will,  shove  all  others,  insure  to  Orrina*  a 
lasting  /.me.  are  hit  OeschiehU  der  Deutsche*  Viehtung,  and  hi. 
work  on  Shakespeare.  The  former,  a  fifth  edition  of  which  was 
edited  (1671-74)  by  tli«  eminent  literary  historian  and  philologist, 
Professor  Karl  Dartaeh  of  Heidelberg,  was  the  first  comprehensive 
history  of  German  poetry  in  a  connected  form,  and  was  executed  with 
a  literary  skill,  a  profound  erudition,  and  a  lofty  enthusiasm  for 
tbe  subject,  which  imprinted  upon  it  the  stamp  of  a  national  work 
of  perwsuent  value.  The  author  represented  the  literary  activity 
of  Germany  in  its  successive  stages  as  it  crew  oat  of  her  political 
life,  thus  making  political  history  the  foil  and  basis  of  literary 
history.  His  judgment  was  sincere  and  independent,  and  although 
his  criticism  often  assumed  a  censorious  and  pedantic  tone  against 
the  most  prominent  poets  of  Germany,  the  German  people,  without 
allowing  themselves  to  be  misguided  in  their  judgment  regarding 
the  merits  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Jean  Paul,  ke.,  gratefully  accepted 
liis  work  as  a  national  homage  to  that  subject  of  which  they  have 
most  reason  to  be  proud.  The  object  of  Gervinus  in  writing  his 
literary  history  was,  besides,  a  patriotic  one.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Germany,  having  already  attained  great  eminence  in 
literature,  should  henceforth  exclusively  devote  herself  to  political 
activity,  and  surpass  other  nations  also  in  this  respect.  He  bad 
a  no  less  patriotic  object  in  view  in  writing  his  commentary  ou 
SJiakespcart,  which  has  been  made  popular  in  England  by  an 
excellent  translation.  This  work  is  not  so  much  a  philological 
or  testbetical  commentary  as  a  treatise  pointing  out  the  ethical  or 
moral  precepts  which  may  be  deduced  from  his  productions,  and 
this  circumstance  mokes  it  of  considerable  value  and  interest  also 
to  English  readers.  Gervinus,  who  considered  Shakespeare  the 
intellectual  property  of  Germany,  in  the  same  way  as  he  considered 
Handel  the  artistic  property  of  England,  wished  above  all  to  in- 
culcate  on  his  countrymen  the  teachings  of  healthy  practical  activity 
to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  English  dramatist  The  object  for 
which  he  wrote,  viz.,  the  moral  improvement  of  his  readers  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  seemed  to  htm  the  easier  to  be  accomplished 
through  the  productions  of  Shakespeare,  because  the  poet  was 
descended  from  a  kindred  race,  ana  the  fructifying  seeds  of  his 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  falling  u]«n  a  congenial  soil,  would  bo 
sore  to  take  root  there  kindly.  As  a  political  historian,  Gervinus 
waa  the  antipode  of  Ranke.  Following  the  principles  of  7.  C. 
Schloeser,  he  alighted  all  documentary  history.  He  bed  such  a 
deep  distrust  of  all  state  papers  and  diplomatic  documents  that 
he  considered  them  as  most  untrustworthy  sources  /or  any  his- 
torical record.  He  confined  himself,  therefore,  chiefly  to  taking 
into  account  the  political  events  and  their  results  just  as  they 
lay  on  the  surface;  and,  not  consulting  the  state  archives  for 
the  secret  springs  which  set  them  in  motion,  he  based  his  his- 
torical narratives  almost  entirely  on  his  subjective  judgment. 
Many  brilliant  passages  will  be  found  In  his  general  History  of  the 
IMA  Century,  such  as  the  accounts  of  the  South  American  and  Greek 
revolutions,  and  of  the  July  revolution  in  18S0;  and  his  Hisiorischs 
chri/Un  also 


Schriftcn  also  contain  a  number  of  valuable  treatises  and  essays, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  paved  the  way  to  a  new  era  in  the  art  of 
writing  history.  Gervinus  entertained  a  kindly  feeling  towards 
England,  which  he  called  the  bind  of  political  mastery  ;  and  though 
he  was,  what  is  both  the  bane  and  the  glory  of  so  many  Germans, 
rather  a  cosmopolitan,  he  nevertheless  remained  a  German  patriot 
to  the  core.  He  was,  besides,  distinguished  by  a  rare  nobleness  and 
manliness  of  character,  and  considering  that  he  was  a  powerful 
factor  In  the  literary  and  political  progress  of  modem  times,  wo 
may  fully  agree  with  Banke'a  opinion  "that  he  will  never  lw  for- 
gotten."  (C.  A.  B.) 

GESENIUS,  Fjuedrich  Hki.vbjch  Wild  elm  (1786- 
1842),  Orientalist  and  biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Nord- 
Lauscn,  Hanover,  ou  the  3d  of  February  1786.  From  the 
gymnasium  of  his  native  town  he  passed  in  1803  as  a  student 
of  philosophy  and  theology  to  the  university  of  Helmstadt, 
where  Henke  was  his  most  influential  teacher;  but  the 
latter  part  of  his  undergraduate  course  was  taken  at 
Gottiugeo,  where  Eichhorn  and  T.  C.  Tychsen  were  then  at 
the  height  of  their  popularity.  In  1806,  shortly  after 
graduation,  he  became  *  repetent "  and  "  privat-docent "  in 
that  university  j  and,  as  he  was  fond  of  afterwards  relating, 
liad  Ncandcr  for  his  first  pupil  in  Hebrew.  In  1809,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Johann  von  Mtiller,  he  was  appointed 
to  a  mastership  in  the  gymnasium  of  Heiligenstadt,  West- 
phalia, whence,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  university  of  Halle,  where,  from  being  professor  extra- 
ordinarius  in  theology,  he  was  in  a  very  short  time  promoted 
to  an  ordinary  chair  (1811).  Many  offers  were  subsequently 
made  to  him  of  high  preferment  elsewhere,  bnt  he  clung  to 
Halle  for  the  remainder  of  bis  life,  and  taught  with  great 
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regularity  fur  upwards  of  thirty  year?,  the  only  interruptions 
indeed  being  that  of  1813-14,  occasioned  by  the  war  of 
liberation,  during  which  tho  university  was  closed,  and 
those  occasioned  by  two  prolonged  literary  tours,  first  in 
18*20  to  France  and  England  in  the .  society  of  liis  col- 
league Tliilo  for  the  examination  of  rare  Oriental  manu- 
scripts, and  afterwards  in  1835  to  Eugland  and  Holland  in 
connexion  with  his  Phoenician  studies.  At  a  very  early' 
{period  he  became  the  most  popular  teacher  of  HebreV  and 
of  Old  Testament  introduction  and  exegesis  in  Germany ; 
stad  during  his  later  years  the  annual  nun\ber  of  students 
attending  his  lectures  on  these  and  kindred  subjects,  snch 
as  church  history  and  Biblical  archeology,  amounted 
to  nearly  600.  Of  his  pupils  many  have  men  to  great 
eminence  in  the  departments  he  specially  cultivated ;  among 
these  the  names  of  Von  Bohlen,  Hoffmann,  Hupfeld, 
Hodiger,  Tuch,  Vatke,  and  Benfey  may  bo  mentioned.  Xu 
1827  Ossenius  was  made  a  consistoriolrath ;  but,  unless 
account  be  taken  of  the  violent  attacks  to  which  he,  along 
with  bis  friend  and  colleague  Wegsclicidcr,  was  in  1830 
subjected  by  Hengfitenberg  aud  his  party  in  the  Eraitgtlitche 
Ku-chtHzeittinr;,  there  are  few  noteworthy  occurrences  to  be 
recorded  in  his  biography.  His  death  took  place  at  Halle, 
October  23,  1642.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  services  rendered  by  Oesenius  to  Semitic  philology. 
To  him  belongs  in  a  large  measure  the  credit  of  having 
freed  it  from  tjbe  trammels  of  theological  and  religions  pro- 
possession  by  which  it  had  previously  been  hampered,  and 
-if  inaugurating  tho  strictly  scientific  method  which  has 
since  been  so  fruitful  in  valuable  results.  Nor  can  it  be 
-doubted  that  as  an  exegete  he  has  exercised  a  powerful, 
and  on  tho  whole  a  beneficial,  influence  on  the  tendencies 
if  modern  theological  investigation. 

Of  hU  very  numerous  works  th«  earliest,  published  in  1810, 
antitlcd  Vtrtueh  ilber  die  Malittixh*  Spraeht,  was  a  successful  re- 
teUtioo  of  the  widely  current  opinion  that  the  modern  Maltese 
a»  of  Punic  origin.  In  the  same  year  appeared  tho  tint  volume 
at  ths  Htbraitche*  «.  Chald&ischcs  Handtrarterbueh,  completed  in 
1812  (8th  ed.,  1878  ;  English  inhalation  by  Tregelles,  1846-52). 
Ths  Ilebr&itrKe  Orammatit,  published  in  1813  (22d  ed.,  by 
KauUsck,  1878),  wis  followed  in  1815  by  the  GexhiehU  der 
HtSrttitdu*  Spraeht  (now  very  rare),  aud  in  1817  by  the  Au*. 
fahrlicKu  Lehrgtbiude  der  Bebrtisehe*  Spraeht.  The  first  volnme 
mt  liis  well-known  commentary  on  Isaiah  XDtr  Prophet  Jetaja), 
with  a  translation,  appeared  in,  1621  ;  but  the  work  was  not  coin- 
jjlrtcd  until  1820.  The  Thtsaurxu  phtiototfieo-erititns  lingua 
llcbraiat  ct  Chaldaicm  V.  T.,  bvgun  in  1829,  he  did  not  lire  to 
complete  ;  the  latter  part  of  the  third  volume  is  edited  by  Rodigcr 
{1868).  The  other  works  of  Gesenina  are  Lh  PtnlaUuehi  Sammri- 
SSMW  Origine,  Indole,  et  Auetoriiate  (1815),  supplemented  in  1822 
«sm1  182*  by  the  treatise  De  Samarilanonim  Uieologia,  and  by  au 
edition  of  Cannula  Samaritana  ;  Paliographistht  Studien  aher 
rhtnizueht  «.  Puniseht  Schr\fl  (1835),  a  pioneering  work  which 
Bm  followed  np  in  1837  bv  his  collection  of  Phienician  monuments 
ificriptures  lingiueqite  Pnamieias  mottttmeiUa  qkotauot  $upertuut) ; 
am  Aramaic  lexicon  (1834-39)*;  and  a  treatise  on  the  llimyaritie 
language  written  in  conjunction  with  Rodigcr  in  1841.  Oesenius 
also  contributed  extensively  to  Erath  and  Gruber's  EncydopMie, 
and  enriched  the  German  translation  of  Rnrekhardt  e7Vnt«fo  in 
Syria  and  ths  Holy  Land  with  valuable  geographical  notes.  For 
snan.Y  years  he  also  edited  tho  Ilalle  Alhmtuim  LiteraturxeUung. 
A  wall  executed  sketch  of  his  life  was  puWished  in  1813  (Gtienins: 
*inc  Erinncrung  fur  uiae  Frcutult).  , 

GE3NER,  Johawn  Mattbias  (1691-1761),  a  distin- 
guished German  classical  scholar,  was  born  at  Roth  near 
Ansbach,  9th  April  109 1.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Jena,  and  in  1714  published  a  work  on  the.  Pkihpairi$ 
■scribed  to  Lucian.  In  1715  ho  became  librarian  and 
«otj  rector  at  Weimar,  in  1729  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Ansbach,  and  in  1730  rector  of  the  Thomas  school  ot 
Leipsic,  where  he  had  for  colleagues  Job.  A.  Ernesti  and 
Joh.  Sebastian  Bach.  On  tho  fonndat'.on  of  the  university 
«f  Quttiugen  ho  became  professor  of  rhetoric  and  subse- 
quently librarian  also.  Ho  died  at  Odttingcn  3d  August 
£761.    His  special  merit  as  a  classicist  is  tho  attention  he 


devoted  to  tho  explanation  and  illustration  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  classical  .authors. 

His  prinripal  work<  aro  editioiia  of4he  Scrijftrr*  de  re  rxitiea, 
of  Cj<nntili:tii,  C'laiidiau,  l'liuy  tlie  Younger,  llorauc,  nihl  the 
Orphic  pocuu  ;  1'rinuc  I  mew  imryogct  in  eruttUivueM  utitrrmtm ;  an 
edition  of  r'abcr's  7'lumurHi  {rmltfimis  #rW<u'<Yu-,  afterwards 
voutinucd  undVr  the  title  A'Am»  timjute  el  cruditiouis  Homkjhv 
thaaurm;  Oputada  rarii  argnmenti  ;  and  Thexturits  i  utfofarKM 
Cettteri.  See  Ernestl.  Op«xnla  tratoria,  1762 ;  aud  CUtmatr 
Fiofeuureu,  Colha,  187J. 

GESNER,  or  Gess.ver,  Konrad  (15r&-,1565),  a  very 
famous  naturalist  and  author,  sumamed  the  German  Pliny 
and  literarum  miroculum  on  account  of  his  vast  tradition, 
was  bom  of  poor  parents  at  Zurich,  26th  March  1516.-  Ho 
received  the  first  elements  of  education  from  Chaplain 
Frick,  his  maternal  uncle;  and  it  was  while  gathering 
plants  in  his  relative's  garden-that  lie  became  imbued  with 
that  enthusmtic  love  of  Bcience  which  remained  whh  him 
through  life.  In  1513  he  went  to  Stmsburg,  then  to 
Bourges,  and  in  1531  to  Paris,  studying  at  all  those  places 
with  characteristic  passionate  teal.  In  1535  we  find  him 
again  in  Zurich,  where  he  married  somewhat  imprudently, 
for  he  was  very  poor,  and  had  no  immediate  prospect  of 
bettering  his  condition.  His  whole  day  wos>  occupied  in 
teaching,  but  at  least  tho  night  was  his  own,  and  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  time  that  others  give  to  rest  was  occupied 
by  Gcsner  in  adding  to  his  already  great  stock  of  erudi- 
tion. In  1537  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  at 
Lausanne,  and  in  1541  professor  of  physics  and  natural 
history  at  Zurich.  But  in  neither  of  these  offices  was  bo 
well  paid,  and  during  those  years  he  wrote  a  large  number 
of  books,  partly  to  support  himself,  partly  from  the  interest 
be  felt  in  their  subjects.  He  wrote  several  works  on 
ancient  medicine  and  on  botany,  and  a  treatise  on  milk 
(in  which  he  described  the  rural  economy  of  Switzerland), 
translated  into  Latin  a  Greek  logical  manual  and  some 
works  on  the  moral  interpretation  of  Homer,  carefully 
edited  a  new  edition  of  Johcnni*  Slolxei  Stnteutiee  (Zurich, 
1543)  and  an  expurgated  edition  of  Martial  (1544),  pre- 
pared a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  dictionary  of  Ambrosius 
Culepinus  (Basel,  1544),  and  wrote  besides  some  lesser  dis- 
sertations and  translations.  All  this,  however,  was  only 
mere  side  work,  for  in  1545  he  issued  at  Zurich  the  first 
part  of  his  justly  renowned  BibHolJieea  Universalis,  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  works  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  extant 
and  not  extant,  published  or  as  yet  unpublished.  Under 
each  important  name  there  was  given  a  vast  mass  of  biblio- 
graphical information  and  criticism,  original  and  selected. 
Three  years  later  tho  second  part  of  this  stupendous  work 
appeared,  likewise  at  Zurich,  under  the  title  of  Pandeetamm 
sittt  partitionutn  universalis*  Conradi  Gesneri  Tigvrini 
Libri  XXI.  Only  nineteen  of  these  books  then  appeared; 
the  twenty-first,  which  was  a  theological  encyclopaedia,  was 
published  in  1549,  but  the  twentieth,  which  was  to  contain 
the  medical  writings,  and  which  he  intended  should  repre- 
sent the  quintessence  of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  was  never 
finished  and  never  published,. 

Tho  next  few  years  were  spent  in  writing  em  all  trea- 
tises, and  in  the  preparation  of  another  magnum  opus,  a 
zoological  work  entitled  Historia  Animalium,  which  wax 
published  in  six  books  (the  hist  of  these  unfinished)  at 
Zurich  between  1551  and  1587.  To  prepare  himself  for  the 
worthy  execution  of  this  undertaking  he  read  250  authors, 
travelled  over  nearly  all  Europe,  received  hints  from  busts 
of  learned  friends,  and  did  not  disdain  the  information 
which  he  obtained  from  hunters  and  shepherds.  Ho  also 
made  himself  a  proficient  artist,  in  order  that  he  might  by 
drawings  assist  his  labours.  This  work  contained  the  names 
of  all  known  animals  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
a  description  of  each  as  to  every  important  particular,  and 
a  mass  of  interesting  literary  information,  embracing  facta 
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and  legends  regarding  them.  After  this  Lo  again  occupied  I 
himself  with  lesser  writings  for  soma  year*  Ho  devoted 
tome  attention  to  philology,  aided  in  the  preparation  of  a 
Gennan-Latin  dictionary,  and  pointed  out  the  force  and 
(indroamt-ot  beauty  that  lay  in  that  then  vulgar  and  half- 
aeveloped  tongue.  But  again  .-these-  and  other  publications 
Were  only  secondary  labours,  for  he  had  a  third  great  work 
in  preparation.  Ho  had  for  some  time  given  great  atten- 
tion to  botany,  and  he  now  proposed  to  publish  a  work  on 
that  science  corresponding  to  bis  great  work  on  zoology, 
He  had  made  a  large  collection  of  materials  towards  this 
when  his  health,  never  very  good,  completely  gave  way.  A 
few  hours  before  his  death  be  desired  to  be  carried  into  hi* 
museum,  and  there  he  spent  die  last  moments  of  life.  He 
died  13th  December  1565,  not  having  completed  his  fiftieth 
year. 

Cj  k  3 1 1  c  r  8  id  to  lift  c  ilt^'vo  1 1  o  n  to  sc  ic  xx  co  j  ftod  )i  is  Eilnioft  fc  id 
credible  powers  of  Acquisition,  are  seen  from  the  recital  of 
the  facts  of  his  biography,  and  from  a  mere  catalogue  of 
his  labours.  It  deserves  to  be  added  that  his  life  was  sin- 
gularly pure  and  blameless,  that  his  love  of  knowledge  was 
as  disinterested  as  it  was  engrossing,  that  he  was  always 
ready  and  glad  to  acknowledge  any  help  he  received. 
When  obliged  to  engage  in  controversy,  he  did  so  in  a 
dignified  and  courteous  manner.  His  medical  writings 
show  him  to  have  been  far  above  the  silly  prejudices  of  his 
day.  A  cheerful  and  amiable  piety  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character — a  character  chastened,  not  soured, 
by  the  trials  of  a  hard  lifetime. 

After  Gcsner'n  death  his  unpublished  writing  went  through  a. 
career  o(  vicissitudes  not  unlike  that  of  their  author.  A  part  of 
tljem,  edited  by  Professor  Schmicde],  was  published  at  Nuremberg 
in  1753.  Other  part*  followed,  but  the  work  waa  never  completed. 
Lives  of  Gesnor  have  been  written  by  J.  Simmler  (Zurich,  1566) 
and  J.  Hanhart  fWinterthur,  1824).  See  alto  Lebert's  Ottneralt 
Ant  (Zurich,  18S4),  and  Cesner's  autobiography  in  his  Bibliotktca 
UmtcrsalU  (1st  cd.,  p.  ISO). 

GESSNER,  Salomoh  (1730-1788),  Swiss  painter  and 
poet,  and  once  a  very  favourite  and  widely-read  author,  was 
horn  at  Zurich  1st  April  1 730.  With  the  oreoption  of  some 
time  spent  in  Berlin,  and  a  visit  to  Hamburg  undertaken 
in  order  to  see  Hagedorn,  be  passed  the  whole  of  his  life  in 
bis  native  town,  where  he  carried  on  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller. He  died  2d  March  1 788.  The  first  of  his  writings 
that  attracted  attention' was  his  r.uJ  tints  ScAteeisert  an 
seen  bewafaetet  MSdchtn  (1761).  Then  followed  Baphuis 
(llbi),' Idyllen  (1756),  Inkdand  Yariko  (1756),  a  version 
of  a  story  already  worked  out  by  Gellert  and  Bodmcr,  and 
Dtr  Tod  AleU  (1758),  "a  sort  of  idyllic  prose  pastoral" 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  us  now  to  understand  the  reason 
of  Gessner's  universal  popularity,  unless  it  was  the  taste  of 
the  period  for  the  conventional  pastoral  His  writings  ore 
marked,  it  is  true,  by  sweetness  and  melody,  but  the  sweet- 
ness soon  becomes  insipidity,  and  the  melody  monotony. 
He  represents  in  most  of  bis  works  the  existence  of 
shopherds  in  a  golden  or  rather  tinsel  age,  and  nothing 
more  unreal  could  possibly  be  imagined.  His  men  and 
women  are  inano  and  lifeless  representations.  Thoy  ore  all 
alike,  and  all  equally  uninteresting.  They  never  give  utter- 
ance to  any  powerful,  genuine,  human  sentiments.  Their 
talk  is  but  meaningless  platitude.  As  a  painter  Gessner 
represented  "still  country  scenes,  rocks,  springs,  and  water- 
falls, shepherds  and  shepherdesses  "—in  short,  the  conven- 
tional classical  landscape.  H  is  son,  Konrnd  Gessner  (1764— 
1826),  was  also  a  painter  of  some  reputation. 

Collected  editions  of  Oessner's  works  were  repeatedly  published 
(1  Tola.  1777-78,  finally  2  vola,  1841,  both  at  Zurich).  They  were 
translated  into  French  (3  vnK.  Paria,  1786-03),  and  versions  of 
th«  Idyllen  appeared  in  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Spanish, 
Swedish,  and  Bohemian.  Gessner' s  liTo  waa  written  by  IToitinger 
(Zurich,  1706) ;  see  also  bis  Briefvxchssl  mil  stinem  Sohn  (Pern 
sad  Zurich,  1801). 
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GESTA  ROMA  NORTJM,  a  Latin  collection  of  anecdotes 
and  tales,  probably  compiled  about  the  end  of  the  13th 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  1 4th,  which  still  possesses 
a  twofold  literary  interest,  first  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
books  of  its  time,  and  secondly  as  the  source,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  much  which  has  since  become  current  under 
the  stamp  of  genius.  Of  its  authorship  notliing  certain  is 
known;  and  there  is  little  but  gratuitous  conjecture  to 
associate  it  either  with  the  name  of  Helinondus  or  with 
that  of  Petras  Berchorius  (Pierre  Bercheure).  It  is  even 
a  matter  of  debate  whether  it  took  its  rise  in  England, 
Germany,  or  Franco ;  while  Mr  Douce  was  disposed  to  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  the  Germans,  Herr  GSsterley  is  inctined 
to  recognize  the  priority  of  the  English.  The  work  at  least 
was  evidently  intended  as  a  manual  for  preachers,  and  was 
probably  written  by  one  who  himself  belonged  to  the 
clerical  profession.  The  name,  Deed*  of  tAe  Roman;  hi 
only  partially  appropriate  to  tho  collection  in  its  present 
form,  since,  besides  the  titles  from  Greek  and  Latin  history 
and  legend,  it  comprises  fragments  of  very  various  origin, 
Oriental  and  European.  The  unifying  element  of  the 
book  is  its  moral  purpose :  everything  is  made  service- 
able for  reproof  and  doctrine,  the  powerful  chemistry  of 
the  allegorical  method  extracting  the  sunshine  of  Christian 
truth  from  the  cucumbers  of  the  most  worldly  and  wicked 
circumstance.  The  style  is  barbarous,  and  the  narrative 
ability  of  the  compiler  seems  to  vary  with  his  source ;  but 
he  has  managed  to  bring  together  a  considerable  variety  of 
excellent  material.  He  gives  us,  for  example,  the  germ  of 
the  romance  of  "Guy  of  Warwick,"  the  story  of  "Darius 
and  his  Three  Sons,"  versified  by  Occleve,  part  of  Chaucer's 
"  Man  of  Lawes'  Tale,"  a  tale  of  the  emperor  Theodoriua, 
the  same  in  its  main  features  as  that  of  Lear,  the  Btory  of 
the  "  Three  Black  Crows,"  the  "  Hermit  and  the  Angel" 
so  well-known  from  Parnell's  version,  and  d  story  identical 
with  the  Fridolin  of  Schiller.  Owing  to  the  loose  structure 
of  the  book,  it  was  easy  for  a  transcriber  to  insert  any  ad- 
ditional story  into  his  own  copy,  and  consequently  the 
MSS.  of  the  Gtsta  Bomanwum  exhibit  considerable  variety. 
'  a&torley,  who  has  bestowed  the  fullest  investigation  on 
the  subject,  recognizes  an  English  group  of  MSS.  (written 
always  in  Latin),  a  German  group  (sometimes  in  Latin  and 
sometimes  in  German),  and  a  group  which  is  represented 
by  the  vulgate  or  common  printed  text.  The  earliest 
editions  are  supposed'  to  be  those  of  Ketelacr  and  De 
Lecompt  at  Utrecht,  of  Arnold  Ter  Hocnen  at  Cologne, 
and  of  Ulrich  Zell  at  Cologne ;  but  the  exact  date  is  in  nB 
three  cases  uncertain. 

An  English  translation,  probably  baaed  directly  on  the  MS. 
HarL  5369,  was  published  by  Wynkyn  de  Word*  about  1610-1516, 
the  only  copy  or  which  now  known  to  exist  ia  preserved  in  that 
library  of  8t  John'a  College,  Cambridge.  In  167 1  Bichard  Robin  - 
son  published  a  revised  edition  of  Wynkyn  do  Worde,  and  the  book 
proved  highly  popular.  Between  1648  and  1703  at  least  eight 
impressions  were  issued.  In  1703  appeared  the  first  vol.  of  s  trans- 
lation by  P.-.P.,  probably  Bartholomew  Pratt,  "from  the  Latin 
edition  of  1614."  A  translation  by  thn  Bev.  C.  Swan,  first  pub- 
lished in  2  vola.  in  1824,  forms  part  of  Balm's  Antiquarian  Library, 
and  was  re-edited  by  Wynnard  Hooper  in  1877.  The  German 
translation  waa  first  printed  at  Augsburg,  1480.  A  French  version, 
under  the  title  of  Le  Violier  da  hiMoivs  romaints  moralists, 
appeared  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  went  through 
a  number  of  editions  ;  it  has  been  reprinted  by  G.  Brnnot  (Paria, 
1868).  Critical  editions  of  the  Latin  text  hava  been  produced  by 
A.  Keller  (Stuttgart,  1842),  and  (Esterlcy  (Berlin,  1872).-  Sco  also 
Warton,  "  On  the  Getta  Bomanorum,"  dissertation  iii.,  prefixed  to 
the  History  of  English  Poetry  ;  Douce,  Illustrations  vf  .sLikaytarr, 
voL  ii. ;  Frederick  Madden,  Introduction  to  the  Boxburghe  Club 
edition  of  The  Old  English  Versions  of  th*  Gtsta  Xomanorum,  1838. 

GETA,  Publics  Sbpttjits  A^toxtnus  (189-212), 
younger  son  of  the  Roman  emperor  Severn*,  was  born  at 
Milan,  189  A.D.  Between  him  and  his  brother  Caracalh 
there  existed  from  their  early  years  a  keen  rivalry  and 
antipathy.   On  the  death  of  thoir  father  in  21 1  they  wcrej 
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in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  proclaimed  joint  em- 
perors ;  and  after  the  failure  of  a  proposed  treaty  by  which 
Caracalla  was  to  retain  Europe  and  western  Africa,  and 
Geta  Asia  and  Egypt,  Caracalla,  on  the  pretence  of  a  desire 
for  reconciliation,  arranged  a  meeting  with  his  brother  in 
his  mother's  apartments,  and  by  means  of  assassins  mur- 
dered him  in  her  presence  (212).  His  name  was  obliter- 
ated from  all  public  inscriptions;  all  coins  bearing  his  effigy 
>  to  be  destroyed ;  and  the  use  of  his  name,  either  in  con- 


versation or  in  writing,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death. 
OETFSEMANE.  See  Jerusalem. 
GEULINCX,  Arnold  (1625-1669),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  earlier  Cartesians,  was  bom  at  Antwerp 
in  1625.  Few  details  are  known  with  regard  to  his  life, 
ond  his  more  important  works  are  extremely  rare.  He 
studied  philosophy  and  medicine  at  the  university  of 
Louvaiu,  and  took  there  the  degree  of  doctor.  For  twelve 
years  he  continued  at  the  same  university  as  lecturer,  and 
was  noted  as  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers.  For  what 
reason  he  left  is  quite  uncertain,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
obliged  to  fly  from  Louvain  and  to  take  refuge  in  Leyden, 
where  he  appears  to  havo  been  in  the  utmost  distress.  Only 
the  generous  assistance  of  a  friend,  by  name  Heidanus,  pre- 
vented his  death  from  absolute  want  of  means.  At  Leyden 
he  entered  the  Protestant  Church,  having  been  previously  a 
Catholic,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  his  flight  from  Lou- 
vain was  due  to  doubts  excited  there  as  to  his  orthodoxy. 
This,  however,  is  merely  conjecture.  In  1663,  through 
his  friend  Heidanus,  ho  obtained  leave  to  lecture  at  Leyden, 
and  devoted  himsolf  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  his  new  duties. 
He  died  in  1669.  His  most  important  works  were  pub- 
lished posthumously.  During  his  lifetime  there  seem  to 
have  been  made  public  only  the  theses  which  he  defended 
on  graduating  at  Louvain  (Saturnalia,  teu  qwxttioMt  quod- 
libeticas  in  vtramque  partem  ditputatas,  2d  cd.  1665).  The 
Melaphytic*  vera,  1691.  and  the  IV£0i 
pott  trittia  auctori*  fata,  1696  (first  part,  1665),  an  the 
works  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
Ia  addition  to  these  were  published  Phytica  Vera,  Logica 
rettittUa,  and  Jnnotata  in  Prineipia  Philotopkia  JR.  CarteriL 
Geolincx  takes  up  principally  the  doctrine,  left  in  an 
obscure  and  unsatisfactory  state  by  Descartes,  of  the  relation 
between  soul  and  body.  Extension  and  thought,  the 
essences  of  spiritual  ana  corporeal  natures,  are  absolutely 
distinct,  and  cannot  act  upon  one  another.  External  facts 
are  not  the  causes  of  mental  states,  nor  are  mental  states  the 
>  of  physical  facts.  So  far  as  the  physical  universe  is 
■e  merely  spectators.  The  influence  we 
i  by  will  to  exercise  over  bodies  is  only  apparent ;  voli- 
tion and  action  only  accompany  one  another.  I  cannot  be 
the  author  of  any  state  of  which  I  am  unconscious,  for  my 
very  nature  is  consciousness ;  but  I  am  not  conscious  of  the 
mechanism  by  which  bodily  motion  is  produced,  hence  I  am 
not  the  author  of  bodily  motion.  Body  and  mind  are  like 
two  clocks  which  act  together,  because  at  each  instant  they 
are  adjusted  by  God.  A  physical  occurrence  is  bat  the 
occasion  on  which  God  excites  in  me  a  corresponding  mental 
state.  Geulincx  is  thus  definitely  the  originator  of  the 
theory  called  Occasionalism.  But  the  principles  on  which 
that  theory  was  founded  compelled  a  further  advance.  God, 
who  is  the  cause  of  the  concomitance  of  bodily  and  mental 
facts,  is  in  truth  the  sole  cause  in  the  universe.  No  fact 
contains  in  itself  the  ground  of  any  other ;  the  existence 
of  the  facts  is  due  to  God,  their  sequence  and  co-existence 
are  also  due  to  him.  Ho  is  tho  ground  of  aH  that  is.  My 
desires  or  volitions  and  my  thoughts  orr  thus  the  desires, 
volitions,  or  thoughts  of  God  Apart  from  God,  the  finite 
being  has  no  reality.  Geulincx  is  thus  the  precursor  of 
Spinoza,  and,  like  Spinoza,  he  gave  out  his  final  results 
'    the  title  of  Ethics.    Descartes  had  left  ontouched, 


or  nearly  so,  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relation  between 
the  universal  element  or  thought  and  the  particular  desires 
or  inclinations.  All  these  are  regarded  by  Geulincx  as 
modes  of  tlra  divine  thought  and  action,  and  accordingly 
the  end  of  human  endeavour  is  the  end  of  divine  will,  or 
the  realization  of  reason.  The  love  of  right  reason  is  the 
supreme  virtue,  whence  flow  the  cardinal  virtues,  diligence, 
obedience,  justice,  and  humility.  Liberty  is  obedience  to 
reason  ;  nemo  tervit  qui  rationi  servit. 

Geulincx  has  not  directly  touched  the  problem,  which 
evidently  must  have .  caused  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the 
Cartesians, — how  we  perceive  extended  reality, — though 
he  plainly  indicates  the  opinion  that  we  do  not  perceive  it, 
bat  have  the  idea  of  it  from*  God.  He  thus  carried  out  to 
their  extreme  consequences  the  irreconcilable  elements  in 
the  Cartesian  metaphysics,  and  his  works  have  the  peculiar 
value  attaching  to  the  vigorous  development  of  a  one-sided 
principle.  The  abrupt  contradictions  to  which  such  develop- 
ment leads  of  necessity  compels  revision  of  the  principle 
itself. 

See-  Damiron,  Phil  en  France  au  17«w  tiecle,  1848 ;  Bouillier, 
Hi*.  <U  la  Phil.  Carittietmc,  L  ch.  14;  Erdmann,  Vtrntch  tintr 
Otxh.  d.  neu,  Phil,  L,  ft.,  sec.  2 ;  Bitter,  Getch.  d.  Phil.,  xu  pp. 
07-169  (Bitter's  account  of  Geulincx  is  the  fullest  in  iny  history  o( 
philosophy);  K.  Pitcher,  Oetth.  d.  neu.  Phil.,  i.  2,  11-27. 

GEX,  a  town  of  France,  the  chief  town  of  an  arrondisse- 
meut  in  the  department  of  Ain,  is  beautifully  situated,  200O 
feet  above  sea-level,  at  the  base  of  the  Jura  chain  on  the 
Journant,  3  miles  from  the  Swiss  frontier,  and  10  miles 
N.W.  of  Geneva.  It  has  tanneries,  saw  mills,  and  corn-mills, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  cheese  and  wine.  The  town 
gives  its  name  to  the  old  Pay$de  (J ex,  situated  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Jura,  which  was  successively  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Swiss,  the  Genevese,  and  the  counts  of  Savoy, 
until  in  1602  it  came  into  the  possession  of  France,  retain- 
ing, however,  antil  the  Revolution  its  old  independent  juris- 
diction, with  Gex  as  its  chief  town.  The  population  of  the 
town  in  1876  was  1469. 

GEYSERS,  G  Ei  sees,  or  Gkibirs,  are  fountains  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  in  virtue  of  which  they  shoot  op  into  the  air, 
at  more  or  leas  regular  intervals  of  time,  a  column  of  heated 
water  and  steam  or  of  mud.  Thoso  of  Iceland  have 
been  known  at  least  from  the  time  of  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
who  briefly  mentions  them  in  his  Danorum  regvm  hittoria ; 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  was 
advanced  till  near  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  when 
Bunsen  brought  his  scientific  knowledge  and  power  of 
investigation  to  bear  on  the  subject.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Travel*  t>  Iceland, 


1811,  had  written  as  fol- 
lows:—"Let  us  suppose  a 
cavity  C  (fig.  1 ),  communicat- 
ing with  the  pipe  PQ,  filled 
with  boiling  water  to  the 
height  AB,  and  that  the 
steam  above  this  line  is  con- 
fined so  that  it  sustains  the 
water  to  tho  height  P.  U  wo 
suppose  a  sudden  addition 


Fig.  1. 


of  heat  to  be  applied  under  the  cavity  C,  a  quantity  of 
steam  will  be  produced  which,  owing  to  the  great  pres- 
sure, will  be  evolved  in  starts  causing  the  noises  like 
discharges  of  artillery,  and  the  shaking  of  the  ground. 
He  admitted  that  even  to  his  own  mind  this  could  be  only 
a  partial  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  that 
he  was  unablo  to  account  for  the  frequent  and  periodical 
production  of  the  necessary  heat ;  but  he  has  the  credit 
of  hitting  on  what  is  certainly  the  proximate  cause — the 
sadden  evolution  of  steam.  By  Bunsen's  theory  the  whole 
difficulty  is  solved,  as  is  beautifully  demonstrated  by 
the  artificial  geyser  designed  by  Professor  J.  H.  J.  Mulkr  of 
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Freiburg  (fig.  2).    If  the  tube  ab  be  filled  with  water  and 


at  two  points,  first  at  a  and  then  at  6,  the  follow- 
ing succession  of  change*  in  produced.  The  water  at  a 
beginntug  to  boil,  the  superincumbent 
quently  raised,  and  the  stratum  of 
water  which  was  on  the  poiDt  of 
boiling  at  b  being  raised  to  J  is 
there  subjected  to  a  diminished 
pressure ;  a  sudden  evolution  of 
steam  accordingly  takes  place  at  d, 
and  the  superincumbent  water  is 
violently  ejected.  ■  Received  in  the 
basin  e,  the  air-cooled  water  sinks 
back  into  the  tube,  and  the  tem- 
perature -of  the  whole  column  is 
consequently  lowered;  but  the  under 
strata  of  water  are  naturally  those 
which  are  least  affected  by  the 
cooling  process;  the  boiling  begins 
again  at  A,  and  the  same  succes- 
sion of  events  is  the  result  (see 
R,  Bunsen,  "Physikalische  Leo- 
bachtungen  tiber  die  hauptsach- 
lichsten  Gisire  Islands,"  in  Poggen- 
dorjft  Annate*  der  Phytii  and 
Chemie,  vol.  lxxii,  lft  i7;  and  J. 
Mailer,  "  Ueber  Bunsen 's  Geyser- 
theorie,"  ibid.,  voL  lxxix.,  1850). 
The  principal  difference  between 
tho  artificial  and  the  natural  geyser- 
tube  is  that  in  the  latter  the  effect 
is  not  necessarily  produced  by  two 
distinct  sources  of  heat  like  the  two  fires  of  the  experi- 
mental apparatus,  bnt  by  the  continual  influx  of  heat 
from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and  the  differences  between 
the  boiling  point*  of  the  different  parts  of  the  column 
owing  to  the  different  pressures  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.  This  may  be  thus  illustrated : — AB  is  the  column 
of  water;  on  the  right  side  the  figures  represent  ap- 
proximately the  boiling  points  (Fahr.)  calculated  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  laws,  and  the  figures  on  the  left  the 
actual  temperature  of  the  same  places.  Both  gradually 
increase  as  wo  descend,  but  the  relation 
between  the  two  is  very  different  at 
different  heights.  At  the  top  the  water 
is  still  39°  from  its  boiling  point,  and 
even  at  the  bottom  it  is  19° ;  bnt  at  D 
the  deficiency  is  only  4°.  If,  then,  the 
stratum  at  D  be  suddenly  lifted  as  high 
as  C,it  will  be  2° above  the  boiling  point 
there,  and  will  consequently  expend 
thoso  2°  in  the  formation  of  steam. 
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siliceous  material  by  the  evaporation 
of  its  water  may  in  course  of  time  transform  itself  into  a 
geyser,  a  tube  being  gradually  built  up  as  the  level  of  the 
basin  is  raised. .  And  every  geyser  continuing  to  deposit 
siliceous  material  is  preparing  its  own  destruction ;  for  as 
soon  as  the  tube  becomes  deep  enough  to  contain  a  column 
of  water  sufficiently  heavy  to  prevent  the  lower  strata 
attaining  their  boiling  points,  tho  wholo  mechanism  is 
deranged.  In  geyser  districts  it  is  easy  to  find  thermal 
springs  busy  with  the  construction  of  the  tube ;  warm 
pools,  or  law)*,  as  the  Icelanders  call  them,  on  the  top  of 
siliceous  mounds,  with  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  still  open 
in  the  middle ;  and  dry  basins  from  which  the  water  has 
receded  with  their  shafts  now  choked  with 


Geysers  exist  at  the  present  time  in  many 
regions,  as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  Japan, 
but  the  three  localities  where  the* 


their 


highest  development  are  Iceland,  New  Zealand,  and 
Wyoming  in  the  United  States.  Tho  very  name  by  which 
we  call  them  indicates  tho  historical  priority  of  tho  Iceland 
group  It  is  an  old  Icelandic  word— ^ejnii-,  equivalent  to 
gusher  or  rager — from  the  verb  geyta,  iUelf  a  derivative  of 
$jo*a,  to  gush.  In  native  usage  it  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  Great  Geyser,  and  not  an  appellative— the  general  term 
hver,  a  hot  spring,  making  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
European  sense  of  tho  word  (see  Cleasby  and  Yigfusson, 
Icelandic  English  Dictionary,  a, v.). 

The  Iceland  geysers  are  situated  about  50  miles  N.W. 
of  liecla,  in  a  broad  valley  of  alluvial  formation,  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  hills  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height. 
Within  a  circuit  of  about  two  miles,  upwards  of  one  hundred 
hot  springs  may  be  counted,  varying  greatly  both  in  char- 
acter and  dimensions.  The  Great  Geyser  in  its  calm 
periods  appears  as  a  circular  pool  72  feet  in  diameter  and 
4  feet  in  depth,  occupying  a  basin  on  the  summit  of  o 
mound  of  siliceous  concretion;  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
basin  is  a  shaft,  about  9  feet  in  diameter  and  70  feet 
in  depth,  lined  with  the  same  siliceous  material  The 
clear  sea-green  water  flows  over  tho  eastern  rim  of  the 
basin  in  little  runnels.  On  the  surface  it  has  a  tem- 
perature of  from  70*  to  89'  Cent,  or  from  168°  to  188* 
Fahr.  Within  the  shaft  there  is  of  course  a  continual  shift- 
ing both  of  the  average  temperature  of  the  column  and  of 
the  relative  temperatures  of  the  several  strata.  The  results 
of  the  observations  of  Bunsen  and  Descloizeaux  in  1874 
Were  as  follows  (c/.  Poggendorf*  Annalev,  loc.  tit,  and 
CompluJtendu*,\ol  xxiiL) : — About  three  hours  aft  era  great 
eruption  on  July  6th,  the  tempcratnre  6  metres  from  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft  was  121 -6*a;  at  9  50  metres,  1211*;  at 
16-30  metres,  109°  (T);  and  at  1970  metres,  95*  (T).  About  ' 
nine -hours  after  a  great  eruption  on  July  6th,  at  about  0*3 
metres  from  tho  bottom,  it  was  123*;  at  4  8  metres  it  was 
122-7°;  at  9  6 metres,  113*;  at  14  4  metres,  85-8*  ;  at  19-2 
metres,  82'6*.  On  the  7th,  there  having  been  no  eruption 
since  the  previous  forenoon,  the  temperature  at  the  bottom 
was  127-5°;  at  5.  metres  from  the  bottom,  123*;  at  9 
metres,  120*4°;  at  14-75metres,106-4°;  and  at  19  metres,  55'. 
About  three  hours  after  a  small  eruption,  which  took  place  at 
forty  minutes  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  the 
temperature  at  the  bottom  was  126*5° ;  at  6/85  metres  up 
it  was  121-8°;  at  14*75  metres,  110°;  and  at  19  metres,  55* 
Thus,  continues  Bunsen,  it  is  evident  that  the  temperature 
of  the  column  diminishes  from  the  bcttom  upwards,  that, 
leaving  out  of  viow  small  irregularities,  the  temperature  in 
all  parts  of  the  column,  is  found  to  be  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
previous  eruption;  that  even  a  few  minutes  before  the 
great  eruption  the  temperature  at  no  point  of  the  water 
column  reached  the  boiling  point  corresponding  to  the 
atmospheric  pressure  at  that  part;  and  finally,  that  the 
temperature  about  half-way  up  the  shaft  mode  Ike  nearest 
approach  to  the  appropriate  boiling  point,  and  that  this 
approach  was  closer  in  proportion  as  an  eruption  was 
at  hand.  Observations  made  by  Mr  Bobert  Walker 
in  August  1874  remarkably  confirm  those  of  Professor 
Bunsen  (see  Proceeding*  of  Roy.  Soc  of  Edinburgh,  vol 
viii.  p.  514).  The  Great  Geyser  has  varied  very  much  in  * 
the  nature  and  frequency  of  its  eruptions  since  it  began  to 
be  observed.  In  1809  and  1810,  e.g.,  according  to  Hooker 
and  Mackensie,  its  columns  were  100  or.  90  feet  high,  end 
roso  at  intervals  of  30  hours,  while,  according  to  Hender- 
son, in  1815  the  intervals  were  of  6  hours,  and  the  altitude 
from  80  to  150  feet. 

About  100  paces  from  too  Grout  Geyser  is  the  Strvkkr 
or  churn,  which  was  first  described  by  Stanley  in  178*. 
The  shaft  in  this  case  is  about  44  feet  deep,  and,  instead 
of  being  cylindrical,  is  funnel-shaped,  having  a  width' of 
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about  8  feet  at  the  mouth,  but.  contracting  to  about  10 
incites  near  tho  centre.  By  casting  stones  or  tttvf  into  the 
shaft  so  as  to  stopper  tho  narrow  neck,  eruptions  caa  bo 
accelerated,  aud  they  often  exceed  in  magnitude  those  of  the 
Great  Geyser  itself.1  During  quiescence  tho  coluoui  of  water 
fills  only  the  lower  part  of  tho  shaft,  its  surface  usually  lying 
from  9  to  12  feet  below  the  level  of  the  soil.  Unlike  that 
of  the  Great  Geyser,  it  is  always  in  ebullition,  and  its  tem- 
perature is  subject  to  comparatively  slight  differences.  On 
the  8th  of  July  1847  Bansen  found  the  temperature  at  tho 
bottom  112  9°C;  at  3  metres  from  the  bottom,  111  1°;  ^'1 
at  6  metres,  1 08  ;  tho  whole  depth  of  water  was  on  tLat 
occasion  10*15  metres.  Ou  the  6th,  at  2  90  metres  from 
the  bottom,  it  was  114  T;  and  at  6  20  metres,  1093a.  On 
the  10th,  at  0  35  metres  from  the  bottom,  tho  reading  gave 
1 13  9* ;  at  4  65  metres,  113-7' ;  and  at  8  85  metres,  99  9'. 

The  great  geyser-district  of  New  Zealand  is  situated  in 
the  south  of  the  province  of  Auckland  in  or  near  the  upper 
b&nn  of  the  Waikato  river  to  the  NJC  of  Lake  Taupo.  In 
many  respects  the  scene  presented  in  "various  parts  of  the 
districts  is  far  more  striking  and  beautiful  than  anything 
of  tho  same  kind  to  be  found  in  Iceland,  but  this  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  grandeur  of  the  geysers  proper  as  to  the 
bewildering  profusion  of  boiling  springs,  steam-jets,  and 
mod-volcanoes,  and  to  the  fantastic  effects  produced  on  the 
rock*  by  tho  siliceous  deposits  and  by  the  action  of  tho  boil- 
ing water.  At  Whakarewarewa,ncar  Lake  Loto  Rua,  there  is 
a  group  of  eight  geysers,  one  of  which,  the  Waikate,  throws 
the  column  to  a  height  of  30  or  35  feet  (see  Hochstetter,  AVw 
Zealand,  1867).  But  it  is  in  the  Yollowstono  Park,  in  the 
north-west  corner  of  Wyoming,  that  the  various  phenomena 
of  the  geysers  can  be  observed  on  the  most  portentous  scale. 
The  geysers  themselves  are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds,  and 
the  dimensions  and  activity  of  several  of  them  render  those 
of  Iceland  and  New  Zealand  almost  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. The  principal  groups  ore  situated  along  the  course 
of  that  tributary  of  the  Upper  Madison  which  bears  the 
name  of  Fire  Hole  River.  Many  of  the  individual  geysers 
have  very  distinctive  characteristics  in  the  form  and  colour 
of  tho  mound,  in  the  style  of  the  eruption,  and  in  tho  shape 
of  the  column.  The  "  Giantess,"  as  observed  by  Laogford 
(1870)  and  Dunraven  (1874),  Ufte  the  main  column  to  a 
height  of  only  50  or  60  feet,  but  shoots  a  thin  spire  to  no 
Us?  than  250  feet  The  "  Castle  "  Tories  in  height  from 
10  ct  15  to  250  feet ;  and  on  the  occasions  of  greatest, 
effoi  i  the  noise  ia  appalling,  and  shakes  the  ground  like  an 
earthquake.  Strong  distinct  pulsations,  says  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  occurred  at  a  maximum  rate  of  seventy  per  minute, 
having  a  general  tendency  to  increase  gradually  in  vigour 
and  rapidity  until  tho  greatest  development  of  strength  was 
attained,  and  then  sinking  again  by  degrees.  The  jets 
grew  stronger  aud  stronger  at  every  pupation  for  ten  or 
twelve  strokes,  until  the  effort  would  culminate  in  threo 
impulses  of  unusual  power.  The  total  display  lasted  about 
an  hour.  "  Old  Faithful "  owes  its  namo  to  the  regularity 
of  its  action.  Its  eruptions,  which  raise  the  water  to  a 
height  of  100  or  150  feet,  last  for  about  five  minutes,  and 
recur  every  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The.  "  Beehive  " 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  219  feet;  and  the  water, 
instead  of  falling  back  into  the  basin,  is  dissipated  in  spray 
and  vapour.  Very  vurtous  accounts  are  given  of  the 
"  Giant."  Hayden  saw  it  playing  for  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes,  and  reaching  a  height  of  140  feet,  and  Lieutenant 
Doane  says  it  continued  in  action  for  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  had  a  maximum  of  200  feet;  but  at  the  earl  of 


_  to  Professor  Tyndall  («*  Royal  Institution  MJkt*, 
1853,  and  Heat  at  a  Mode  nf  Motion,  1663),  tM*  effect  of  the  stopper 
u  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  it  ta  an  impediment  to  tbe  normallr 
p-utuad  auent  of  Hie  healed  aqiieoaa  •  train,  and  that  it  is  an  loi]  •di- 
ssent width  a  lait  ia  suddenly  removed. 


Dun  raven's  visit  tho  eruption  lasted  only  a  few  minutes 
For  further  details  see  Dunraven 's  Great  Divide  (187 1),  auo 
the  HfixiHt  of  Professor  Hayden. 

GEZER  CVI),  a  royal  Canaanite  city  on  the  boundary 
of  Ephraim  in  tho  maritime  plain  (Josh.  xvL  3-10). 
It  was  allotted  to  the  Levitee,  but  its  original  inhabitants 
were  not  driven  out  until  tho  time  of  Solomon,  when  the 
Egyptians  took  the  city,  which  was  given  toSotomouV  wifa 
(1  Kings  ix.  16).  Under  the  form  Gosera  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emmans-Nicojtolis 
('Amw&s)  and  Jamnia  (Yebnah)  (1  Mace.  iv.  15). 
Throughout  the  history  of  the  Maccabean  wars  Gazera  plays 
the  part  of  an  important  frontier  post.  It  was  first  taken 
from  tbe  Greeks  by  Simon  the  Asmooean  (1  Mace.  xiv.  7). 
Josephus  also  mentions  that  tho  city  was  "naturally 
strong  "  (AtUi'i.,  viii.  6,,  1).  The  position  of  Geaer  is  defined 
by  Jerome  (Onomutricon,  s.v.)  aa  4  Roman  miles  north 
(contra  eepteotrionem)  of  Nicopol'v  ('Amw&s).  This  points 
to  tho  ruined  site  called  Tell  Jeter,  near  the  village  of  Abu 
Shtilsheh,  about  4  miles  north-west  of  'Amw&s,  The  site  is] 
naturally  very  strong,  tbe  town  standing  on  an  isolated  hilbj 
commanding  the  western  road  to  Jerusalem  just  where  it, 
begins  to  enter  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  namo  Gazer 
(from  a  root  signifying  "  insulated  ")  was  no  doubt  derived 
from  the  position  of  the  place.  The  ruins  include  rock-cut 
tombs,  wine-presses,  caves,  and  quarries,  with  foundations 
of  a  citadel  on  tho  hill  top.  A  very  fine  spring  ('Ain 
Ycrdeh)  exists  on  the  east,  and  in  1874  a  curious  discovery 
was  made  on  tho  hill  side  near  the  spring  The  words 
Tahum  Gezer,  "boundary  of  Gezer,"  were  fcund  cut  in 
Hebrew  letters  on  the  live  rock  in  two  places,  and  in  each 
case  the  Greek  name  Alkios  occurred  with  -them.  The 
genuineness  of  this  curious  inscription  has  not  been  disputed. 

GFRORER,  Acocst  Fmedrich  (1803-1861),  historian, 
was  born  at  Calw,  Wurtemberg,  on  the  5th  of  March  1803, 
and  at  the  close  of  his  preliminary  studies  ut  the  seminary 
of  Blaukeuron,  entered  the  university  of  Tiiliugen  in  1821 
as  a  student  of  evangelical  theology.  After  passing  hi» 
tinal  examinations  in  1825,  he  spent  a  year  in  Switzerland, 
during  part  of  which  time  he  acted  .as  companion  and  secre- 
tary to  Bonstetten;  tho  year  1827  was  spent  chiefly  in 
Rome.  Returning  to  Wurtemberg  in  1828,  he  first  under- 
took the  duties  of  repetent  or  theological  tutor  in  Tubingen 
and  afterwards  accepted  a  curacy  in  Stuttgart;  but  having 
in  1830  received  an  appointment  in  the  royal  public  library 
at  Stuttgart,  he  thenceforth  gave  himself  exclusively  tw 
literature  and  historical  science.  HU  first  work  on  Phtle 
(Philo  v.  die  jiiditeh-alexandrinitche  ThtotopkU,  1831)  was 
rapidly  followed  by  an  elaborate  biography,  in  two  volumes, 
of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Guttav  Adolf,  KiitUg  von  ScAtveden, 
1835-37),  and  by  a  critical  history  of  primitive  Christianity 
{Krituche  Getchicht*  det  UixhruteHtkum*,  1838),  in  threo 
volumes,  consisting  of  three  parts,  entitled  respectively 
"The  Century  of  Salvation"  (Jakrhunderi  dei  Metis), 
"  Sacred  Legend  "  {Die  Keilige  Sage),  and  "  Truth  "  (Die 
Wahrheit).  In  both  of  the  last-named  works,  Gfrorcr  had 
manifested  opinions  unfavourable  to  Protestantiani,  which, 
however,  were  not  openly  avowed  until  fully -developed  in 
his  church  history  (Allgemtine  K%rchtmge$ch%ckte  bis  Begin* 
d#>  MtenJahrhvnderU,  1841-46).'  In  theantmnn  of  1846 
he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  history  in  the  university 
of  Freiburg,  where  he  continued  to  teach  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Carlsbad  on  the  10th  of  Jnly  186 1.  In 
1848  he  sat  as  a  representative  in  tho  Frankfort  parlia- 
ment,  where  he  supported  tho  "  High  German  "  party,  and 
in  1853  he  publicly  went  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
influenced,  however,  in  this,  it  is  said,  more  by  regard  for 
what  he  conceived  to  be  its  political  value,  than  by  any 
purely  religious  consideration.  Among  his  later  works  tho 
most  important  ia  the  Getliichte  der  oet-  u.  vettfranl-xtcA,* 
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Karolitijer  (1656) ;  but  *those  on  the  pseudo-Isidoriau 
Decretals  (Utdcrtuekung  iiber  AUcr,  Unprung,  u.  Werikder 
Decrttalcn  de*  faltcheu  Itidorut,  1848),  on  the  primitive 
UUtory  of  mankind  ( Urgadtiehtt  de*  metucMichen  Ge$c!dedUt, 
1 855),  on  Hildobrond  (JPaptt  Gregor  VII.  «.  ««'»  ZeUalter, 
1859-61),  on  the  history  of  the  18th  century  (Gaehichtc 
de*  lSfcj*  Jahrhundert*,  1862-73),  on  German  popular 
right*  (2ur  GetcAichte  deutseher  YoUctrechte,  1866),  and  on 
Byzantine  history  (ByzatUinische  Getckiehte,  1872-74),  are 
also  works  of  real  value.  The  fruit  of  much  original  re- 
search, they  convoy  a  great  quantity  of  fresh  information, 
and  are  unusually  rich  in  suggestion;  their  chief  fault 
may  be  taid  to  lie  in  an  excess  of  ingenuity,  which  leads 
their  author  to  imagine  combinations  which  never  existed, 
and  to  invent  the  most  recondite  causes  for  historical  occur- 
rences, the  explanation  of  which  is  rather  to  be  sought  in 
the  region  of  the  obvious. 

GH ATS,  or  Ghauts  (literally  "  the  Landing  Stairs"  from 
the  sea,  or  "  Passes  "),  tiro  ranges  of  mountains  extending 
along  the  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the  Indiau  penin- 
sula. The  Eattern  Gh&U  ran  in  fragmentary  spurs  and 
ranges  down  the  Madras  coast.  They  commence  in  the 
Orissa  district  of  Bala&or,  pass  southwards  through  Cuttock 
and  Furl,  enter  the  Madras  presidency  in  Ganjam,  and 
sweep  southwards  through  the  districts  of  Yizagspatam, 
Godavari,  Nellore,  Chcngalpat,  South  Arcot,  Trichihopoli, 
aud  Tinnevelly.  They  run  at  a  distance  of  from  50  to 
150  miles  from  the  coast,  except  in  Gmjdm  and  Vizaga- 
p  itam,  where  in  places  they  almost  abut  on  the  Bay  of 
Bengal.  Their  geological  formation  is  granite,  with  gneiss 
md  mica  slate,  with  clay  slate,  hornblende,  and  primitive 
limestone  overlying.  The  average  elevation  is  about  1500 
feet,  but  several  hills  in  Ganjam  are  between  4000  and 
5000  feet.  The  Wetlern  Gkdtt  start  from  the  north  of 
the  Tapti  valley,  and  run  south  through  Khandesh,  Nasik, 
Tanna,  Satara,  Ratnagiri,  Kauara,  aud  Malabar,  and  the 
states  of  Cochin  and  Travancoro,  meeting  the  Eastern  Ghats 
at  an  angle  near  Caps  Comorin.  The  rango  of  the 
Western  Ghats  extends  uninterruptedly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  gap  or  valley  20  miles  across  known  as  the 
l'alghat  gap.  The  length  of  the  range  is  800  miles  from 
the  Tapti  to  the  PalghAt  gap,  and  south  of  this  about  200 
miles  to  the  extreme  south  of  the  peninsula.  In  mauy 
parts  there  is  only  a  narrow  low  strip  of  coast  between 
the  lulls  and  the  shore ;  at  one  point  they  rise  in  magniti- 
cent  precipices  and  headlands  out  of  the  ocean.  Tho 
average  elevation  is  3000  feet,  precipitous  on  the  western 
side  facing  the  sea,  but  with  a  more  gradual  slope  on  the 
east  to  the  plains  below.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  northern 
section  are  Mahibaleswar,  where  is  the  summer  capital  of 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  4700  feet;  Purandhar,  4472  ; 
and  Sinhgorh,  4162  feeL  South  of  Mahabaleswafr  the 
elevation  dimiuishes  to  about  1000  feet  above  sea-level. 
Further  south  the  elevation  again  increases,  and  attains  its 
maximum  towards  Coorg,  where  the  highest  peaks  vary 
from  3500  to  7000  feet,  and  where,  the  main  range  joins 
tho  interior  Nilgiri  hills.  South  of  the  Palghat  gap,  the 
peaks  of  the  Western  Ghats  rise  as  high  as  7000  feet.  The 
geological  formation  is  trap  in  tho  northern  and  laterite  in 
southern  section. 

GHAZIABAD,  a  town  in  Meerut  district,  North- Western 
Provinces  of  India,  distant  12  miles  from  Delhi  and  28  miles 
from  Meerut,  in  28°  39'  55"  N.  lat,  77s  28'  10"  E.  long. 
Tho  town  was  founded  in  1740  by  Ghaxi-ud-dln,  brother 
of  Nawab  Salabat  Jang,  ruler  of  tho  Deccan,  and  takes 
its  name  from  its  founder.  It  has  considerably  risen  in 
importance  of  late  years,  from  having  been  selected  as 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  East  Indian,  and  the  Sind, 
Punjab,  and  Delhi  railway*  A  branch  into  Delhi  city 
diverges  from  Ohariibad.    Population  (1872)  7365L 


GHAZIPUR,  a  district  of  British  Iudio,  in  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  of  the  North- Western  Provinces,  and  included 
in  the  Benares  division.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Azimgarh  and  Si  ran,  E.  by  Saran,  S.  by  Shahabad,  and 
W.  by  Benares  and  Jauopnr.  Ghaxipur  forms  part  of  I" 
great  alluvial  plain  of  the  Ganges,  which  divides  it  into  t 
unequal  portions.  The  northern  subdivision  lies  between 
the  Gumtl  and  tho  Gogra,  whose  confluences  with  tho  main 
stream  mark  its  eastern  and  western  limits  respectively. 
The  southern  tract  is  a  much  smaller  strip  of  country,  ess- 
closed  between  the  Karamnasa  and  the  great  river  itself. 
No  hill  or  natural  eminence  is  to  be  found  in  the  district, 
A  few  lakes  arc  scattered  here  and  there,  formed  where  the 
rivers  have  deserted  their  ancient  channels.  The  largest; 
is  that  of  Snraha,  once  a  northern  bend  of  the  Ganges,  but 
now  an  altno3t  isolated  sheet  of  water,  5  miles  long  by  about 
4  broad. 

Ghiripur  is  s  closely  cultivated  district,  and  out  of  a  total  area  of 
2168  square  wiles  1546  are  actually  under  cultivation.  Th* 
harvests  are  tht  same  u  those  common  to  the  whole  of  tho  pl«» 

districts  of. the  North-Western  Provinces.  Tho  centos  of  187*. 
returned  a  total  population  in  Ghaxipur  district  of  1,346,670  souls* 
(males  696,672,  females  648,829),  duelling  in  3725  villages  oi 
townships,  and  inhabiting  285,007  houses.  The  Hindus  numbered1 
1,221,810,  or  907  per  cent,  and  Mahometans,  123,465.  Of  the 
three  higher  Hindu  castes  there  were — Ilrahioans,  123,OIS; 
Rajputs,  205,366;  and  Baniyas  49,538.  The  lower  castes  are- 
represented  by  tbe  Ahirs,  171,216;  Chamois,  122,076  ;  Kayaslhs, 
22,480;  and  Kurmis,  18,186.  Amongst  'the  Musaulmajn,  tha 
Shaikhs  numbered  26,940;  Sayyids,  4525;  Mugl  ala,  670;  and 
Pathans,  18,462.  The  district  is  rich,  and  in  thi  eastern  parta* 
the  soil  is  extremely  fertile,  so  that  the  cultivator*  art,  on  tbf- 
whole,  in  easy  circumstances.  Sixteen  towns  contain  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  6O0O,  viz.,  Ghaxipur,  88,653;  Mnhstwar  hh.w, 
8975;  Shiupur  Diar,  9379;  Gsbmar,  9050  ;  Sherpur,  7a&8; 
Riotipor,  9323;  Bars,  6424;  Chit,  6821  ;  Karhi,  652*;  Lkusdilv 
7319;  Rioti,  7700;  Maniar,  5285;  Dallin,  8521-  IWiria,  5589;; 
Sonbarsa,  7162;  and  ilasrn,  7261.  The  chirf  imports  into  th* 
district  are  Knglish  piece  goods  and  thread,  cotton,  salt,  sptteav 
and  grain  ;  the  principal  exports,  country  cloth,  sugar,  fuller'* 
earth,  oil  seeds,  sad  hides.  The  headquarters  of  the  Government, 
opium  manufacture  is  at  Ghaxipur  tonn.  Carbonate  of  soda  is 
manufactured  from  the  rch  or  saline  efflorescence  oi  tbe  barren  ttHtr 
nlains,  and  largely  exported.  Saltpetre  is  also  largely  prepare* 
from  the  same  source.  The  pi  cat  trade  touts  is  the  Ganges,  bat 
good  roads  connect  "all  the  principal  centres  with  each  other- 
Thc  East  Indian  Railway  runs  for  24  miles  through  the  district, 
with  stations  at  Zam.-vniah,  Dildarnagar,  and  Gahmar.  The  tola! 
amount  of  imperial,  local,  and  muniri|«i  revenue  of  the  district  is» 
187C  was  £200,000.  Chnripur  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  hottest  ssaC 
dampest  districts  in  the  North- Western  Provinces.  In  1869  titer 
annual  mean  temperature  was  80*  Fahr.,  the  lowest  monthly  mean* 
being  61*  Fahr.,  in  January,  and  the  highest  98*,  ia  May.  The  aver- 
age total  ruinfall  for  11  years  from  1860  to  1871  was  40'1  inches., 
too  maximum  being  50  o  inchi*,  in  1861,  and  the  minimum  21  -5- 
inches,  in  1868.  , 

GhAzipcr  Tows,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  on  th«- 
low  alluvial  northern  bank  of  tho  Ganges,  in  35°  23'  36**" 
N.  lot  and  83°  35'  13"  E.  long.,  covering  an  area  of  41* 
acres,  and  with  a  population  in  1872  of  38,853.  There 
is  considerable  trade  in  sugar,  tobacco,  long  cloth,  and  rose- 
water.  It  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Government  opium* 
department,  where  all  the  opium  from  the  North-Western* 
Provinces  is  collected  and  manufactured  under  a  monopoly'. 
A  metalled  road  runs  from  Ghazipur  to  Zanianrah  stutiou 
on  the  East  Indian  Railway,  13 J  miles.  Lord  Cornwallis^ 
the  governor-general  of  India,  died  at  Ghazipur  in  1805,, 
and  a  monument  and  marble  statuo  arcerected  over  his  grave. 

G1IAZNI  (called  in  European  books  often  Ghaznah,. 
Gazna,  <  ;liuni,  or  Ghurnee,  in  the  Oriental  histories  more- 
generally  Ghaznin),  a  famous  city  in  Afghanistan,  the  seat 
of  an  extensive  empire  under  two  different  mediaeval 
dynasties,  and  again  of  prominent  interest  in  the  modem 
history  of  British  India.  Ghazui  stands  on  the  high  table- 
land of  central  Afghanistan,  in  68°  20'  E.  long.,  33*34'  N. 
lit.,  at  a  height  of  7726  foct  above  the  sea,  and  on  the 
direct  road  between  Kandahar  and  Cabul,  233  miles  by- 
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road  N.E.  from  tbe  first,  aud  85  miles  S.W.  from  the  second. 
It  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Oomal  route  from  the 
Indus,  one  much  followed  by  trade. 

Ghazni,  as  it  now  exists,  is  a  place  in  decay,  and  probably 
does  not  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants.  It  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  terminal  spur  of  a  riJge  of  hills,  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Gul-Kob,  which  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Arghandab  and  Tarnak  rivers  (see  Apch*wstak).  The 
castle  stands  at  the  northern  angle  of  tho  town  next  the 


sills,  aud  is  about  1 50  feet  above  the  plain.  The  town 
vails  stand  on  an  elevation,  partly  artificial,  and  form  an 
rregular  square,  close  on  a  mile  in  circuit  (including  the 
sistle),  the  walls  being  partly  of  stone  or  brick  laid  in  mud, 
md  |iartly  of  clay  built  in  courses.  They  are  flanked  by 
numerous  towers.  There  is  also  a  luopholed  fausse-braye 
wall,  and  a  ditch  which  can  be  filled  (partially  at  least) 
frum  the  Ghazni  river,  which  flows  cluse  to  tho  west  of  th« 
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town.  There  are  three  gates.  Tbe  town  consists  of  dirty  and 
very  irregular  Btreets  of  houses  several  stories  high,  but  with 
two  straigbtcr  streets  of  more  pretension,  crossing  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.    New  fortifications  had  been  erected 
previous  to  1857,  but  their  present  state  is  not  known. 
In  1839  they  were  of  no  real  power  to  resist  artillery  of 
moderate  calibre,  though  imposing  in  aspect  and  highly 
picturesque,  judging  from  the  views  given  by  Sir  Keith 
Jackson  and  others.    Of  the  strategical  importance  of 
Ghazni  there  can.  hardly  be  a  question.    The  view  to  the 
south  is  extensive,  and  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  Kanda- 
har stretches  to  the  horizon.    It  is  bare  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  where  villages  and  gardens  are 
tolerably  numerous.    Abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
are  grown,  as  well  as  of  madder,  besides  minor  products. 
The  climate  is  notoriously  cold, — snow  lying  two  or  three 
feet  deep  for  about  three  months,  and  tradition  speaks  of  the 
city  as  having  been  more  than  once  overwhelmed  by  snow- 
drift   Fuel  is  scarce,  consisting  chiefly  of  prickly  shrubs. 
In  summer  the  heat  is  not  like  that  of  Kandahar  or  Cabul, 
but  the  radiation  from  the  bore  heights  renders  the  nights 
oppressive,  and  constant  dust-storms  occur.    It  is  evident 
that  tho  present  restricted  walls  cannot  have  contained  the 
vaunted  city  of  Mahmud.  Probably  the  existing  site  formed 
the  citadel  only  of  his  city.    The  remarks  of  Ibn  Batata 
(c.  1332)  already  suggest  the  present  state  of  things,  viz.,  a 
small  town  occupied, a  largo  space  of  ruin;  for  a  considerable 
area  to  the  N.E.  is  covered  with  ruins,  or  rather  with  a  vast 
extent  of  shapeless  mounds,  which  are  pointed  ont  as  Old 
Ghazni   The  only  remains  retaining  architectural  character 
are  two  remarkable  towers,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  140 
feet,  and  some  400  yards  opart  from  each  other.  They  are 
similar,  bnt  whether  identical,  in  design,  is  not  clearly 
recorded.  They  belong,  on  a  smaller  and  far  less  elaborate 
scale,  to  the  same  class  as  the  Kutb  Miner  at  Delhi  Views 
of  one  of  the  minarets  will  be  found  in  Fergusson's  Indian 
Architecture,  in  Yigne's  Visit  to  Ghatni,  Cabul,  ic,  in 
Atkinson's  Sketches  in  Afghanistan,  and  other  worka 
Arabic  inscriptions  in  Cufic  characters  show  the  most 
northerly  to  have  been  the  work  of  Mahmud  himself,  the 
other  that  of  his  soo  Masa'ud.     On  the  Cabul  road,  a 
mile  beyond  the  Minaret  of  Mahmud,  is  a  village  called 
Bauzah  ("  the  Garden,"  a  term  often  applied  to  garden- 
mausoleums).    Here,  in  a  poor  garden,  stands  the  tomb 
of  the  famous  conqueror  himself.    It  is  a  prism  of  white 
marble  standing  on  a  plinth  of  the  same,  and  bearing  a 
Cufic  inscription  praying  tbe  mercy  of  God  on  the  most 
noble  Amir,  the  great  king,  the  Lord  of  church  and  state, 
Abul  Kasim  Mahmud,  aon  of  Sabuktigin.    The  tomb 
stands  in  a  rude  chamber,  covered  with  a  dome  of  clay, 
and  hung  with  old  shawls,  ostrich  eggs,  tiger-skins,  and 
so  forth.    The  village  stands  among  luxuriant  gardens  and 
orchards,  watered  by  a  copious  aqueduct.    Sultan  Babci 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  the  grapes  of  Bauzah. 

The  famous  "  Gates  of  Somnath "  (so-styled)  were  ot- 
taclicd  to  the  building  covering  MahmUd's  tomb  Until 
their  removal  to  India,  under  Lord  Ellenborough's  orders, 
on  the  evacuation  of  the  country  in  1842.  The  gover- 
nor-general's intention,  as  announced  iu  a  famous  prose 
paean  addressed  to  the  Hindu  princes,  was  to  have 
carried  them  solemnly  through  Upper  and  Central  India  to 
Guzerat,  and  there  to  have  restored  them  to  the  (long- 
desecrated)  temple.  Calmer  reflexion  prevailed,  and  the 
gates  were  consigned  to  the  arsenal  at  Agra,  where  they 
now  remain.  These  gates  (11  feet  in  height,  'A  in  width) 
are  ascertained  to  be  of  Himalayan  cedar  (deodar),  and  arc 
richly  carved  in  geometric  Saracenic  patterns,  so  that 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  real  connexion  with  Somnath. 
But  tradition  did  ascribe  to  them  such  a  connexioa  And 
when  Shah  Shuja  in  1831  treated  with  Maharaja  Bsnjit 
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Singh  for  aid  to  recover  the  throne  of  Cabul  one  of  Ranjit'a 
stipulations  was  the  restoration  of  the  gates  to  Somnatb, 
a  circumstance  which  probably  suggested  the  notion  to  the 
eccentric  governor-general  A  stiu  more  remarkable  fact 
(stated  in  a  report  by  Capt  Claude  Wade,  dated  21st  Nor. 
1)331)  is  that  the  shah  reminded  the  mahdraja  of  a  prophecy 
that  foreboded  the  downfall  of  the  Sikh  dominion  on  tie 
removal  of  the  Gbaxui  gates.  The  gates  were  removed  to 
India  in  the  eud  of  1842 ;  and  the  Sikh  kingdom  practically 
collapsed  with  the  death  of  Sher  Singh  in  September  1643. 
Another  relic  of  Sultan  Mahmud  is  the  Uand-i-Sultan,  a 
great  dam  on  the  Ghazni  river,  some  12  miles  above  the 
city.  Baber  describes  it  as  80  or  100  feet  in  height,  pro- 
bably along  the  slope,  and  about  GOO  feet  long.  It  had 
lain  ruined  in  his  tiroo  since  its  destruction  by  Alauddin 
Jnhansoz,  but  Haber  sent  money  to  restore  it  Vigne  calls 
it  only  25  feet  in  height.  He  found  it  much  out  of  repair. 
It  supplies  irrigation  to  the  plain  west  of  Gbazui. 

There  are  mauy  holy  shrinc3  about  Ghazni  surrounded 
by  orchards  and  vineyards.  Baber  speaks  of  them,  and  tells 
how  he  detected  and  put  a  stop  to  the  imposture  of  a  pre- 
tended miracle  at  one  of  them.  These  sanctuaries  make 
Ghazni  a  place  of  Moslem  pilgrimage,  and  it  is  said  that  at 
Constantinople  much  respect  is  paid  to  those  who  have 
worshipped  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  GhazL  To  test  the 
genuineness  of  the  boast,  professed  pilgrims  are  called  on  to 
describe  the  chief  uctabilia  of  the  place,  and  are  expected 
to  name  all  those  detailed  in  certain  current  Persian  verses. 

The  city  is  not  mentioned  by  any  narrator  of  Alexander's  expedi- 
tion, nor  by  any  ancient  author  so  u  to  admit  of  positive  recogni- 
tion. But  it  U  very  possibly  the  Qaxux  which  Ptolemy  places 
among  the  Paropamisutltt,  and  this  may  not  be  inconsistent  with 
8ir  H.  llawlinson'i  identification  of  it  with  Oozes,  an  Indian  city 
spoken  of  by  two  obscure  Greek  poets  as  an  impregnable  place  of 
war.  The  name  is  probably  connected  with  the  Fenian  and  Sans- 
krit ga»j  Rial  gmija,  a  treasury  (whence  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Gum).  We  seem  to  have  positive  eviJencaof  the  existence  of  the 
city  before  the  Mahometan  times  (644)  in  the  travels  of  the  Chinese 
pilgrim:  Hwen  Thsang,  who  speaks  of  Ho-ti-na  {i.e.,  psobably 
Ohasna)  as  ono  of  the  capitals  of  TsauLuta  or  Arachosia,  a  place 
of  great  strength.  In  early  Mahometan  times  the  country  adjoin- 
ing Ghazni  was  called  Z&b\a.  When  the  Mahometans  first  invaded 
that  region  Ghazni  was  a  wealthy  entrepot  of  the  Indian  trade. 
Of  the  extent  of  this  trade  some  idea  is  given  by  Ibn  Haakal,  who 
state*  that  at  Cabul,  then  a  mart  of  the  same  trade,. there  was  sold 
yearly  indigo  to  the  value  of  two  million  dinars  (£1,000,000). 
The  enterprise  of  Islam  underwent  several  ebbs  and  flows  over  this 
region.  The  provinces  on  the  Helmand  and  about  Ghazni  were 
invaded  as  early  as  the  caliphate  of  Modwia  (6«2-o80).  Tho  anus 
of  Ya'kub  Leia  swept  over  Cabul  and  Arachosia  (Al-Rukhaj)  about 
871,  and  the  people  of  the  latter  country  were  forcibly  converted. 
Though  the  Hindu  dynasty  of  Cabnl  held  a  part  or  the  valley  of 
Cabul  river  till  the  time  of  Mahmud,  it  is  probably  to  the  period 
just  mentioned  that  wc  must  refer  the  permanent  Mahometan  occu- 
pation of  OhaznL  Indeed,  the  building  of  the  fort  and  city  is 
escribed  by  a  Mahometan  historian  to  'Amni  Leis,  the  brother  and 
•accessor  of  Ya'kub  (d.  801),  though  the  facta  already  stated  dis- 
credit  this.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  0th  century  the  family  of 
the  Samanf,  sprang  from  Samarkand,  reigned  in  splendour  at  Bok- 
hara. Alptigin,  originally  a  Turkish  slave,  and  high  in  the  service 
of  the  dynasty/  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  losing  the 
favour  of  the  court,  wrested  Ghazni  from  its  chief  (who  is  styled 
Abo.  Bakr  Lawilc,  wali  of  Ghazni),  and  established  himself  there. 
His  government  was  recognized  from  Bokhara,  and  held  till  his 
death.  In  977  another  Turk  slave,  Sabuktigui,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master  Alptigin,  obtained  rale  in  Ghazni  He 
made  himself  lord  of  nearly  all  the  present  territory  of  Afghanistan 
and  of  the  Punjab.  In  907  Mahmud,  eon  of  Sabuktigin,  succeeded 
to  the  government,  and  with  his  name  Ghazni  and  the  Ghazxtevid 
dynasty  have  become  perpetually  associated.  Issuing  forth  year 
after  year  from  that  capital,  Mahmud  carried  fully  seventeen  expe- 
ditions of  devastation  through  northern  India  and  Guzerat,  as  well 
as  others  to  the  north  and  west  From  the  borders  of  Kurdistan 
to  Samarkand,  from  tho  Caspian  to  tho  Ganges,  his  authority 
was  acknowledged.  The  wealth  brought  back  to  Ghazni  was 
enormous,  and  contemporary  historians  give  glowing  descriptions 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  conqueror's 
munificent  support  Of  literature.  Mahmud  died  in  1080,  and 
M  fourteen  kings  of  bis  house  came  after  him  j_but  though 
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the  empire  never  reached  anything  like  the  nine  splendour  and 
powei."  It  was  overshadowed  by  the  Seljuks  of  Persia,  and  by 
the  rising  rivalry  of  Chit.  (<?.  v.),  the  hostility  of  which  it  had 
repeatedly  provoked.  Bahrain  Shah  (1118-1 152),  put  to  death  Kut- 
buddin,  oue  of  the  princes  of  Ghur,  called  king  of  the  Jibdl  or  Hill 
country,  who  had  withdrawn  to  Ghazni.  This  prince's  brother, 
Saifuddin  Suri,  cauie  to  take  vengeance,  and  drove  out  Bahrain.  But 
the  latter  recapturing  the  place  (1149)  paiaded  Saifuddin  and  his 
vizier  iguominiously  about  the  city,  and  then  hangol  them  on  tb6 
bridge.  Ala-uddin  of  Ghur,  younger  brother  of  the  two  slain 
princes,  then  gathered  a  great  host,  and  came  sgniiut  Bahrain,  who 
met  him  on  the  Helmand.  The  Ghuri  prince,  after  repeated  vic- 
tories, stormed  Ghazni,  end  gave  it  over  to  fire  and  sword.  The  dead 
kings  of  the  house  of  Mahmud,  except  the  conqueror  himself  aud 
two  others,  weru  torn  from  their  graves  and  burnt,  whilst  the  bodies) 
of  the  princes  of  Ghur  were  solemnly  disinterred  and  carried  to  the 
distant  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  It  stems  certain  that  Ghezni  never 
recovered  the  snkudour  that  perished  then  (11521  Ala-uddin,' 
who  from  this  deed  brcaine  known  in  history  as  Jokdn^n  [Br<ltt- 
inojirfe),  returned  to  Ghur,  and  Bshram  rcoccupied  Ghazni ;  he  died 
in  1157.  In  the  time  of  his  son  Khusru  Shah,  Ghazni  was  taken  by 
the  Turkish  tribes  called  Ghuzz  (generally  believed  to  have  been 
what  are  now  called  Turkomans).  The  king  fled  to  Lahore,  end  the 
dynasty  ended  with  his  son.  In  1173  the  Giiuzx  were  expelled  by 
Ghivassuddin  Sultan  of  Ghur  (nephew  of  Ala-uddin  Jahansoz),  who 
made  Ghazni  over  to  bis  brother  Muizuddin.  This  fnnious  prince 
whom  the  later  historians  call,  it  is  not  clear  why,  Skahdb-utidf* 
Ghuri,  shortly  afterwards  (1171-5)  invaded  Indie,  taking  Multan 
and  Uchh.  This  was  the  first  of  many  successive  inroads  on  western 
and  northern  India,  in  one  of  which  Lahore  wos  wrested  frota 
Khusru  Malik,  the  last  of  Mahmud's  house,  who  died  a  captive  in 
the  hills  of  Ghur.  In  1192  Prithvi  Rai  or  Pithora  (as  the  Moslem 
writers  call  him)  the  Chohan  king  of  Ajmir,  being  defeated  and 
slain  near  Thanesar,  the  whole  country  from  the  Himalaya  to 
Aimir  became  subject  to  the  Ghuri  king  of  Ghazni.'  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  Ghiyassuddin,  with  whose  power  he  had  been  con- 
stantly associated,  and  of  whose  conquests  he  bed  been  the  chief 
instrument,  Muizuddin  became  sole  soveitigu  over  Ghur  and 
Ghazni,  and  the  latter  place  was  then  again  for  a  brief  period  tho 
seat  of  an  empire  nearly  as  extensive  as  that  of  Mahmud  the  sob 
of  Sabuktigin.  Muizuddin  crossed  the  Indus  once  more  to  put  down 
S  rebellion  of  the  Kbokars  in  the  Funjab,  and  on  his  wsy  back 
wss  murdered  by  a  band  of  them,  or,  as  some  say,  by  one  of  tho 
MuUhidak  or  Assassins.  The  slave  lieutenants  of  Muizuddin 
carried  on  the  conquest  of  India,  and  as  the  rapidly  succeeding 
events  broke  their  uependence  on  any  master,  they  established  at 
Delhi  that  monarchy  of  which,  after  it  had  endured  through  many 
dynostiea,  and  had  culminated  with  the  Moghul  house  of  Baber, 
the  shadow  perished  in  1857.  The  death  of  Muizuddin  was  fol- 
lowed by  struggle  and  anarchv,  ending  for  a  time  in  the  annexation 
of  Ghazni  to  the  empire  of  Khwarazm  by  Mahommed  Shah,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  famous  son,  Jalaluddin,  tad  Ohazni  became  the 
headquarters  of  the  latter.  After  Jenghix  Khan  had  extiuguished 
the  power  of  his  family  in  Turkestan,  Jalaluddin  defeated  the 
army  sent  against  him  by  the  Mongol  at  Perwan,  north  of  CabuL 
Jenghiz  then  advanced  and  drove  Jalaluddin  across  the  Indus,  after 
which  ho  sent  Okkodai  his  eon  to  besiege  Ghazni.  Henceforward 
Ghazni  is  much  leas  prominent  in  Asiatic  history.  It  continued 
subject  to  the  Mongols,  sometimes  to  the  house  of  Hnlaku  in  Persia, 
and  sometimes  to  that  of  Chaghatai  in  Turkestan.  In  1320,  after  a 
battle  between  Amir  Hussin,  the  viceroy  of  tho  former  house  in 
Khorasen,  and  Tarmashirin,  the  reigning  khan  of  Chaghatai,  tho 
former  entered  Ghazni  and  one*  more  subjected  it  to  devastation, 
and  this  time  the  tomb  of  Mahmud  to  desecration.  The  statement 
in  a  recent  book  on  Afghanistan,  that  a  new  Ghori  dynasty  reigned  at 
Ohazni  from  1336  to  1383,  U  erroneous. 

Ibn  Batata  (e.  1332)  says  the  greater  part  of  tho  city  was  in  ruins, 
and  only  a  -null  part  continued  to  be  a  town.  Timur  seems  never  to 
have  visited  Ghazni,  but  we  find  him  in  1401  bestowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Cabul,  Kandahar,  and  Ghazni  on  Pir  Mahoromed,  the  son  ot 
his  son  Jehangir.  In  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  still  in  the  hand* 
of  a  descendant  of  Timur,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza,  who  was  king  of  Cabul 
and  Ghazni.  The  illustrious  nephew  of  this  prince,  Baber,  got 
peaceful  possession  of  both  cities  in  1504,  and  has  left  notes  on  both 
in  his  own  inimitable  Memoirs.  His  account  of  Ghazni  iadicatee  how 
far  it  had  now  fallen.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "but  a  ]M»r  mean  plan, 
and  I  have  always  wondered  how  its  princes,  who  possessed  also 
Hindustan  and  Kborasaa  could  have  chosen  such  a  wretched  country 
for  the  seat  of  their  government,  in  preference  to  Khorasan."  He 
commends  the  fruit  of  its  gardens,  which  still  contribute  largely  to 
the  markets  of  CabuL  Ghazni  remained  in  the  handa  of  Habere 
descendants,  reigning  at  Delhi  and  Agra,  till  the  invasion  of  N adit 
Shah  (1738),  and  became  after  Nadfr'e  death  a  pert  of  the  new  klag- 
domof  the  Afghanannder Ahmed  Shah  Durrani.  We  knowofbat  two 
'modern  travellers  who  have  recorded  visits  to  the  placa  previous  to 
the  war  of  1439.  George  Pointer  passed  aa  a  disguised  traveller  with 
a  kaflU  in  1783.    ".Its  slander  existence."  be  says,  'tis  now  raaia- 
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tni»*J  by  some  Hindu  families,  who  mpport  a  small  traffic,  and 
•upi'lv  the  wants  of  the  few  Mahometan  residents."  Mr  Vigne 
stated  it  in  1336,  having  reached  it  from  Multan  with  a  caravan  of 
Loli.iui  merchants,  travelling  by  the  Gonial  pasa.  The  historical 
uniue  of  Ghazui  was  brought  back  from  the  dead,  as  it  were,  by  the 
news  of  it*  capture  by  the  British  army  under  Sir  John  Keane,  23d 
July  1838.  The  siege  artillery  had  been  left  behind  at  Kandahar  ; 
tucaladc  was  judged  impracticable  ;  but  the  project  of  the  command- 
ing engineer,  Captain  Georgo  Thomson,  for  blowing  in  tho  Cabul 

Rte  with  powder  in  bags,  was  adopted,  and  carried  out  success- 
lly,  at  the  coat  of  182  killed  and  wounded.  Two  Years  and 
a  half  later,  the  Afghan  outbreak  againut  the  British  occupa- 
tion fonnd  Gluuni  garrisoued  by  a  Bengal  regiment  of  sepoys,  but 
neither  repaired  nor  provisioned-.  They  held  out  under  great  hard- 
ships from  16th  December  1841  to  8th  March  1842,  when  they  sur- 
rendered. In  the  au'.umn  of  the'aamo  year  General  Nott,  advancing 
from  Kandahar  npon  Cabul,  reoccupied  Gltaiui,  destroyed  the  de- 
fence* of  the  castle  and  part  of  the  town,  and  carried  away  the 
famous  gates.  Since  then  Ghaaui  has  not  been  entered  by  any 
Englishman  ;  for  wheu  Colonel  Lumsden's  mission  passed  this  way 
in  1857  they  were  not  allowed  to  approach  the  place. 
Su  ElUot,  Biu.tf  /n  tia,  cxL  by  Oomon:  rk«aMM-<-.V<t<<ri,  tranilatod  by 
nr  lUrrrtj  In  tho  Biuiaihna  luiua ;  £.  TUcrou.  la  J.  R.  At.  -St*.,  volt.  Il 
xvU.;  "a.iter'i /»«•«,;  Vlfnet  VUU  U>  OSutmi,  *e.;  Hums  Trunin 
Ntiwrti  gf  Ln.n«lcn-«  Mluloa  la  1647 ;  Joumt  *f  IMi  At.St.cf  Bmtal,  vol.  all.; 
AiMiM>«pHt  a/  HaU'.hy  Lerosa  and  EuWns;  Caanlagh.ai »  UUt.  s>  Ms 
SAh;  *c  (H.  V.) 

GHEE  (Sanskrit,  Ghrita),  a  kind  of  clarified  butter  made 
in  the  East  The  beat  ia  prepared  from  butter  of  the  milk 
of  cows,  the  less  esteemed  from  that  of  buffaloes.  The 
butter  is  melted  over  a  alow  fire,  and  set  aside  to  cool ;  the 
thick,  opaque,  whitish,  and  more  fluid  portion,  or  ghee,  re- 
presenting the  greater  bulk  of  the  butter,  is  then  removed. 
The  less  liquid  residue,  mixed  with  groundnut  oil,  ia  sold 
as  an  inferior  kind  of  ghee.  It  may  be  obtained  also, 
according  to  the  Indian  Domestic  Economy  and  Receipt 
Book,  p.  16,  6th  ed.,  1865,  by  boiling  butter  over  a  clear  fire, 
skimming  it  the  while,  and,  when  all  the  water  has  evapo- 
rated, straining  it  through  a  clotb.  Ghee  which  is  rancid 
or  tainted,  as  is  often  that  of  the  Indian  bazaars,  is  said  to 
be  rendered  sweet  by  boiling  with  leaves  of  the,  Moringa 
pterggoi/terma  or  horse-radish  tree.  In  India  ghee  is 
one  of  the  commonest  articles  of  diet,  and  indeed  eaters 
into  the  composition  of  everything  eaten  by  the  Brahmans. 
It  is  also  extensively  used  in  Indian  religious  ceremonies, 
being  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  idols,  which  are  at  times 
bathed  in  it  Sanskrit  treatises  on  therapeutics  describe 
ghee  as  cooling,  emollient,  and  stomachic,  as  capable  of 
increasing  the  mental  powers,  and  of  improving  the  voice 
and  personal  appearance,  and  as  useful  in  eye-diseases, 
tympanitis,  painful  dyspepsia,  wounds,  ulcers,  and  other 
affections.  Old  ghee  is  in  special  repute  among  the  Hindus 
as  a  medicinal  agent,  and  its  efficacy  as  an  external  applica- 
tion is  believed  by  them  to  increase  with  its  age.  Ghee  more 
than  10  years  old,  tho  pwdna  ghrita  of  Sanskrit  materia 
medicos,  has  a  strong  odour,  and  the  colour  of  lac  Some 
specimeus  which  have  been  much  longer  preserved — and 
"  clarified  butter  a  hundred  years  old  is  often  heard  of  " — 
have  an  earthy  look,  and  are  quite  dry  and  hard,  and  nearly 
inodorous.  M edicated  ghee  (Sanskrit,  ghrita  pdka)  is  made 
by  warming  ordinary  ghee  to  remove  contained  water,  melt- 
ing,  after  the  addition  of  a  little  turmeric  jnice,  in  a  metal 
pan  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  boiling  with  the  prepared  drugs 
till  all  moisture  ia  expelled,  and  straining  through  a  cloth. 

Set  Udoy  Chand  Dut,  The  Materia  Mediea  of  the  Hindus,  com- 
piled from  Sanskrit  Medical  Works,  Calcutta,  1877,  and,  on  the  uses 
•f  ghee  in  culinary  operations,  tho  above  quoted  Ilccapl  Book,  and 
The  Indian  Cookery  Book,  Calcutta  (1889 I). 

GHEEL,  or  Grtx,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  about  25  miles  E.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  railway 
between  Herenthals  and  Moll,  with  a  population,  according 
to  the  census  of  1876,  of  10,265.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  J 
that  half  barren  atretch  of  moorland  which  is  known  as  j 
the  Campine  or  Kampenland,  it  would  have  been  of  little 
importance,  in  spite  of  its  manufactures  of  cloth,  leather, 
wooden  shoes,  and  wax-lights,  had  it  not  for  long  centuries 
been  the  seat  of  a  unique  method  of  dealing  with  the  insane. 


A  local  legend,  tracing  the  origin,  of  the  town  back  to  a 
chapel  of  St  Martin  erected  in  the  7th  century,  goes  on  U> 
tell  how  an  Irish  princess,  fearing  the  fate  that  long  after- 
wards befel  Beatrice  Cenci,  sought  refuge  in  this  remote 
asylum,  but  was  pursued  by  her  relentless  father  and  put 
to  death,  along  with  a  priest  Gcrrebert,  the  companion  of 
her  flight  The  tomb  of  the  victims  was  soon  discovered 
to  have  a  healing  virtue  for  minds  diseased ;  the  sainted 
Dymphna  became  the  patroness  of  the  insane ;  and  a  large 
and  beautiful  church  in  her  honour  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  St  Martin'a  chapoL  Commenced  in  the  12th  century, 
it  was  finished  in  1340,  and  consecrated  by  the  bishop 
of  Cambray ;  and  the  pilgrimages  to  the  tomb  wero 
sanctioned  by  a  brief  of  Engenius  IV.  In  1536  Jean  do 
Merode,  within  whose  domains  the  church  was  aituated, 
instituted  a  vicariate  of  nine  priests  and  a  director,  and  in 
1562  Henri  de  Merode  transformed  the  vicariate  into  a 
regular  chapter  of  nine  canons  and  a  dean.  The  church 
still  remains  to  bear  witness  to  the  importance  formerly 
attached  to  the  shrine;  and  though  the  tomb  of  St 
Dymphna  has  long  been  a  cenotaph,  a  few  stray  enthusiasts 
still  pass  beneath  it  in  hopeful  imitation  of  the  thousands 
in  byegono  years,  whose  knees  have  worn  deep  farrows  in 
the  pavement  as  they  made  their  ninefold  transits  on  nine 
successive  days.  As  food  and  lodging  had  to  be  provided 
for  the  patients  who  were  brought  to  the  saint  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Ghecl  grew  accustomed  to  the  treatment  of  the 
various  kinds  of  mental  alienation,  and  gradually  discovered 
that  forcible  measures  were  much  less  frequently  necessary, 
and  danger  less  likely  to  result  from  free  intercourse  with 
the  insane,  than  was  generally  believed  throughout  Europe. 
When  M.  Pontccoulant  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  prefect 
of  the  Revolution  department  of  the  Dyle,  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  success  of  the  domestic  regime  in  force  at 
Gheel,  in  contrast  to  the  sad  condition  of  affairs  in  the  asylum 
at  Brussels,  and  he  caused  the  patients  to  be  removed  from 
the  capital'  to  the  little  country  town.  •  His  example  was 
freely  followed  by  the  authorities  of  different  districts,  and 
Gheel  received  full  official  recognition.  Investigations 
undertaken  about  1650  by  M.  Ducpetianx,  inspector-general 
of  benevolent  establishments  in  Belgium,  resulted  in  the 
reform  of  such  abuses  as  bad  crept  into  the  system ;  and 
the  relations  of  the  patient  and  his  protectors  were  placed 
on  a  strict  legal  footing  by  the  law  of  1st  May  1851. 
Further  ameliorations  have  been  introduced  in  1852, 1857, 
1858,  4c.  The  whole  management  of  the  system  is  under 
the  supervision  of  officially  appointed  physicians,  and  the 
advantages  of  a  regular  establishment  are  thus  combined 
with  those  of  domestic  comfort,  social  freedom,  and  activity. 
Permission  to  receive  patients  is  granted  not  only  to  the 
town  residents,  but  also  to  the  villagers  of  the  vicinity. 

Among  the  nnmerous  works  and  papeu  descriptive  of  Gheel 
and  its  regime,  the  folic  wins  may  be  mentioned: — Carol,  Hist. 
eceUsiastique  da  flay*  Bos,  1614  ;  Biffi,  "Memorie  origiimli,"  in 
Gazeita  mcdira  Ilaliana,  2d  Oct.  1854  ;  Brown,  in  Jsittnn  Journal, 
1858;  Bucknilt,  Ihid.,  1858, 1859 ;  Bulckens,  Bawert,  lie,  BnisseU. 
1857-;  papers  by  August*  Droste,  in  AVo.  Zeitsch.  fir  rsychiatrie, 
1853,  Corr.  Blatter  der  Jkutxhen  Gcs.  fur  Psychiatrit,  1856,  Ufym, 
1857,  and  Deutsche  Klinik,  1858  j  Esquirol,  Mai.  mmlates,  vol.  ii.; 
Jules  Dnval,  Gheel,  ou  Une  colonic  falienes,  Paris,  1860  ;  Ruedy, 
Gheel,  Beitrag  zur  OeseX  der  prak^  Psychialrit,  Berlin,  1875. 

GHENT,  in  Low  Latin  Ganda  or  Gandavum,  in  French 
Gand,  in  Flemish  Gend,  in  German  Gent,  a  city  of  Belgium, 
at  the  head  of  tho  province  of  East  Flanders,  is  situated 
about  30  miles  to  the  west  of  Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Lys.  The  two  streams  branch  out  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  partition  the  town  into  26  islands,  which  are  connected 
by  about  270  bridges,  42  being  of  stone,  and  28  of  the 
others  being  wooden  structures  of  considerable  size.  In 
general  Ghent  is  well  built  and,  though  the  older  portion 
has  narrow  and  gloomy  lanes,  it  occupies  as  a  whole  a  larger 
area  than  moat  European  towns  in  proportion  to  the  nopo- 
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ktion  and  the  number  of  houses.  A  striking  and  pleasing 
feature  is  the  number  of  promenades,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  the  Coupureor  "  Cutting,"  so  called  from  the  branch 
of  the  Bruges  canal  constructed  in  1758.  Gardens,  orchards, 
and  com-  fields  are  enclosed  within  the  ancient  boundaries 
of  the  walls,  which  extended  nearly  8  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence. An  excellent  view  of  the  city  and  its  environs  is 
obtained  from  the  belfry  of  the  grand  old  watch-tower 
erected  by  the  men  of  Ghent  between  1183  and  1339, 
from  whose  summit  the  voice  of  the  famous  bell  Roland 
called  the  burghers  together  for  fire  or  fray.   The  present 
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spire  of  cast  iron  dates  from  1854,  bnt  it  ia  still  surmounted 
by  the  golden  dragon  brought  to  Ghent  from  the  church  of 
St  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  not  long  after  the  conquest  of 
that  city  by  the  crusaders  Roland  was  removed  by  Charles 
V.,  and  its  place  ia  now  supplied  by  a  chime  of  44  bells. 

Almost  all  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  of  Ghent 
are  constructed  after  the  Italian  fashion,  with  wide  portes- 
cocheres,  spacious  courtyards,  and  lofty  staircases;  but  along 
the  quays  and  in  the  oldsr  streets  there  are  still  numerous 
specimens  of  the  quainter  an.!  grander  architecture  of  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  industrial  classes  live  for 
I  part  in  long  monotonous  Kvs  of  poor-looking 
Among  the  public  squares  the  nvst  noteworthy 
the  Friday  Market  (Martki  tfo  Vendrtdi),  where  in 
former  days  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  inaugurated  and 
the  trades  unions  used  to  assemble ;  the  Kauttr  (the  word 
ia  Flemish  means  field),  which  became  the  Place  d'Armea 
in  1812,  and  is  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable 
the  Plaine  de  St  fter-a,  especially  uajd  for  nilitenr 


reviews ;  the  Corn  Market,  which  is  one  of  the  busiest  spots 
in  the  town  ;  and  the  Place  Sainte  Pharailde,  which  contains 
the  facade  of  the  fish-market  and  the  gate  of  the  Counts' 
Castle,  and  is  annually  the  scene  of  the  so-called  Fair  of  the 
Little  Presents  (Prttrxijetmarkt).  The  Plaine  des  RecollcU, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  convent  of  the  Reformed 
Franciscans  (1225-1796),  was  in  1836  chosen  as  the  site 
of  the  new  court-house.  Near  the  Friday  Market  is  an 
enormous  cannon,  18  feet  long,  10  feet  in  girth,  and  nearly 
3  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  formed  in  the  same  fashion  as 
Mods  Meg "  in  Edinburgh  Castle,  and  sumarned  Dulte 
Griete,  or  "  Mad  Meg  or  Margaret" 

The  cathedral  of  St  Bavon  (Flem.  Bat/*)  ranks  as  one 
of  the  most  splendid  of  the  churches  of  Belgium.  Though 
the  original  foundation  dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  century, 
the  crypt  and  choir  of  the  actual  edifice  have  no  higher 
antiquity  than  the  13th  century,  and  the  other  parts  were 
not  completed  till  the  1 6th.    The  roof  of  the  nave  has  been 
erected  since  the  destructive  fire  of  1822.  Originally 
dedicated  to  St  John,  the  church  received  its  present  name 
only  in  1540,  when  Charles  V.  made  it  the  seat  of  the 
collegiate  chapi:.  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bavon ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1559  that  it  was  constituted  a  cathedral  at  the 
request  of  Philip  IT  of  Spain.    In  its  exterior  St  Bavon'a 
ia  rather  heavy  in  style,  but  it  is  surmounted  by  a  fine 
octagonal  tower,  which,  before  the  destruction  of  the  spire 
by  lightning  in  1603,  had  a  height  of  360  feet,  and  still 
reaches  270  feet    The  interior  is  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness and  variety  of  its  decorations    The  choir  and  transepts 
are  lined  with  black  marble,  and  the  balustrades  are  of 
white  or  variegated  marble.    A.  statue  of  St  Bavon  in  his 
ducal  robes  adorns  the  high  altar,  and  in  front  are  four  tall 
copper  candlesticks  which  belonged  to  Cherles  I.,  and  bear 
the  royal  arms  of  England.    Beneath  the  windows  of  the 
choir  are  affixed  the  arms  of  the  knights  of  the  golden  fleece, 
whose  last  chapter  was  held  by  Philip  II.  in  St  Bavon's  in 
1559.    The  chapels  are  twenty-four  in  number ;  their  gates 
are  of  brass,  and  almost  every  available  spot  has  its  paint- 
ing or  statue.    The  eleventh  is  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the 
Lamb,  as  it  contains  the  central  and  principal  portion  of 
the  famous  Adoration  of  the  Lamb  painted  by  John  Van 
Eyek  in  1 432.  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  his  brother  and  compeer, 
and  Margaret,  his  sister,  lie  buried  in  the  crypt  The 
church  of  St  Nicholas— an  early  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
great  tower  of  the  15th  century  and  a  modem  portico— has 
the  credit  of  being  the  oldest  in  the  town  ;  and  St  Michael's, 
dating  from  about  1450,  but  frequently  restored,  is  memor- 
able as  the  scene  of  the  worship  of  reason  during  the  French 
Revolution.    Previous  to  the  Revolution  there  existed  in 
Ghent  a  large  number  of  convents  and  monasteries  (thirty- 
seven  establishments  of  this  class,  with  1122  inmates,  are 
recorded  in  1781);  and  one  of  its  most  famous  institutions 
at  the  present  day  is  the  Beguinage  of  St  Eliiabeth,  a  com, 
munity  of  about  600  or  700  nuns,  who  inhabit  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  town,  consisting  of  little  brick-built  cottages 
arranged  in  streets  and  squares  within  a  common  wall. 

Among  the  secular  buildings  of  Ghent  one  of  the  finest 
is  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  its  northern  facade  being  an  excep- 
tionally rich  example  of  flamboyant  Gothic  of  the  15th 
century,  and  its  eastern  facade  presenting  a  curious  contrast, 
with  its  rows  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  columns  after 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  court-house  o< 
palaia  de  justice  is  a  heavy  but  imposing  structure  in  the 
Romanesque  manner,  erected  between  1835  and  1843  by 
the  architect  Rnelaudt  at  the  common  expense  of  the  state, 
the  province,  and  the  town.  The  minor  apartments  of  the 
lower  floor  have  beeu  all  more  or  less  sacrificed  to  trie  great 
Hall  of  the  Lost  Footsteps,  **hich  is  240  feet  long  and  70 
I  feet  wide.    About  the  same  time  the  same  architectures 
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for  the  flower-shows  of  the  Botanical  Society  and  the 
conceit:  of  the  choral  union  of  St  Cecilia.  The  so-called 
Government  house,  which  is  partly  occupied  by  the  provincial 
administration  and  partly  by  the  governor  as  his  residence, 
was  assigned  by  Charles  V.  to  the  provost  of  St  Bavon, 
became  in  1581  the  property  of  William  of  Orange  (the 
Silent),  at  a  later  date  served  as  episcopal  palace,  and  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  was  the  prefecture.  .The  present  episcopal 
palace  was  built  in  1845  as  an  appendage  to  the  cathedral 
With  benevolent  institutions  of  various  kinds  Ghent  is 
abundantly  supplied.  A  lunatic  asylum,  the  Hospital  of 
the  Byloque,  founded  as  early  as  1225,  a  maternity  hos- 
pital dating  from  1827,  a  blind  asylum  (1854)  due  to  the 
beneficent  bequests  of  L,  Van  Caneghem,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
institution  (1822),  and  an  atelier  de  charitl,  or  establish- 
ment for  giving  work  to  the  unemployed,  which  has  been 
in  operation  since  1817,  are  worthy  of  special  mention. 
It  would  be  less  of  a  paradox  than  might  be  supposed  if 
the  great  penitentiary  (Rasphuis,  or  Maison  de  Force)  had 
been  included  in  the  list ;  for  it  is  remarkable,  not  only 
for  the  sumptuous  style  of  its  buildings,  but  for  the  phil- 
anthropic character  of  its  administration.  It  was  erected 
between  1772  and  1825  at  a  cost  of  2,150,000  francs,  and 
can  accommodate  2600  prisoners. 

The  spacious  university  buildings  were  erected  between 
1819  and  1826,  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  under  the 
auspices  of  William  L,  king  of  Holland.  They  were 
designed  by  Roelandt  in  the  Greek  style,  and  one  of  the 
principal  features  is  a  portico  after  the  model  of  the  Pan- 
theon  at  Rome.  The  university  library,  containing  upwards 
of  100,000  volumes,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Belgium,  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  town.  Along 
with  the  royal  athenaeum  or  high  school,  it  occupies  the  old 
abbey  of  Bandeloo,  f oundod  by  Baldwin  of  Constantinople 
in  1199.  .The  abbey  gardens  were  transformed  in  1797 
Uto  a  botanical  garden,  which  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  A  royal  academy  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  founded  in  1751  by  Charles  Mari&sal,  and  a  musical 
conservatory  originated  by  the  communal  council  in  1835 
are  both  flourishing  institutions ;  and  the  technical  school 
with  about  800  pupils  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  Belgium. 
The  Natural  History  Society,  datbg  from  1851,  has  estab- 
lished a  zoological  garden. 

Though  Ghent  has  no  longer  the  industrial  pre-eminence 
that  it  enjoyed  in  the  I4th  and  15th  centuries,  it  is  still 
ihe  principal  seat  of  tho  cotton  and  leather  manufactures 
of  Belgium.  Flax-epinning,  calico-printing,  and  sugar- 
refining  ure  also  extensively  carried  on,  and  there  are 
engineering  works,  chemical  works,  iron-foundries,  soap- 
works,  paper-mills,  and  breweries.  No  fewer  than  sixty 
considerable  firms,  trading  with  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  Kunsia,  are  engaged  in  commercial  floriculture ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  flower-showH  of  Ghent,  as  they  were 
perhaps  the  earliest,  are  still  among  the  finest  exhibitions 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  trade  of  the  town,  which  deals 
mainly  with  the  products  and  raw  materials  of  tho  indus- 
tries, is  fostered  by  a  good  railway  system  and  numerous 
canals.  There  is  direct  communication  with  the  sea  by  a 
.  which,  however,  unfortunately  for  the  Belgians, 
i  the  sea  at  Terneuse  in  Dutch  territory.  The  harbour, 
completed  iu  1828,  is  capable  of  accommodating  400 
vessels,  and  vessels  drawing  17  feet  of  water  can  unload 
under  the  walls  of  the  town.  At  Saa  van  Good,  15  miles 
north  of  the  city,  on  the  frontier  of  Holland,  .there  are 
sluices  by  which  the  district  can  be  laid  under  water. 

In  1812  Ghent  had  no  more  than  55,161  inhabitants; 
by  1856  they  had  increased  to  109,668,  and  by  1869  to 
121,469.  Tho  census  of  1876  gate  127,653  Among  the 
celebrities  bora  in  the  city  .are  Henry  Goethal*,  distinct- 
ively Henry  of  Ghent,  a  famous  thacAogian  and  member  of 


the  Sorbonne  (d.  1295);  Philippe  Mouskea,  the  chronicler, 
P.  Vanderberghe  or  Montana*,  the  geographer;  Daniel 
Heinaius  -  Jacques  van  Zeveeote,one  of  theprtncipal  Flemish 
poets;  Lauren  Delvaux,  a -sculptor;  C.  L.  Dioricx,  th* 
local  historian;  and  J.  C 


Tho  investigations  of  local  antiquaries  l«av«  it  still  doubtful 
whether  Ghent  bad  a  Roman  origin,  aa  Petrarch  supposed  ( Oandavu  m 
Ccctare  conditore  svperbum)  That  there  was  a  military  fortress 
on  the  spot  In  the  7th  century,  is  proved  by  Beudetnont's  life  of 
St  Amand,  the  first  missionary  of  Christianity  in  the  district 
{Acta.  Sanctorum  voL  LA  Of  the  two  monasteries  founded  by  the 
saint  in  honour  of  St  Peter,  tha  one  near  the  Antwerp  gate  was 
richly  endowed  by  St  Bavon,  and  his  name  became  attached,  not 
only  to  the  building,  but  to  the  part  of  the  city.  About  the  year 
1000  Baldwin  Ironarm,  first  count  of  Flanders,  took  possession  of 
Ghent,  and  a  few  years  after  he  erected  the  Grevensteen  or  Counts' 
Castle.  Trade  and  manufactures,  especially  of  linen  and  woollen, 
were  encouraged  by  Baldwin  and  his  successors,  and  by  the  close  of 
the  12th  century  the  men  of  Ghent  were  able  to  purchase  commer- 
cial and  political  privileges,  and  to  establish  a  form  of  municipal 
government  They  ^established  a  court  of  justice,  elected  sheriffs, 
joined  the  association  of  the  II arise  Towns,  and  obtained  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rhine  from  the  emperor  Frederick  I.  By  the 
charter  of  1192  they  obtained  the  right  of  fortifying  their  city,  and 
the  first  circumvallation  carried  out  between  that  date  and  1214  bad 
a  development  of  6560  feet  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century  Ghent 
was  a  greater  city  than  Paris.  In  the  14th,  under  the  leadership  ol 
the  famous  Jacob  van  Artevalde  and  his"  son  Philip  <1332-I8t>2). 
it  raised  frequent  insurrections  against  the  counts  of  Flanders,  ami 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  movements  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. In  1385  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
but  its  rights  and  privileges  were  left  uninjured.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  16th  century  it  had  upwards  of  40.000  men  employed 
in  the  woollen  manufactures  alone,  and  was  able  to  place  in  the 
field  from  18,000  to  20,000  men-of-anna.  When  in  1462  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  imposed  a  tax  on  salt  and  grain,  it 
rose  in  rebellion,  but  after  a  few  years'  conflict  the  defeat  at  Gsverrn 
left  it  at  the  duke's  mercy.  The  independence  of  the  burgher*  was  far 
from  being  crashed.  They  showed  themselves  as  turbulent  as  ever 
under  Mary  of  Burgundy,  who  made  the  city  her  principal  residence  , 
and  when  hfcc  made  certain  unpopular  concessions  to  Louis  XL,  they 
took  the  law  into  their  hands,  and  on  April  S.  1477,  put  to  death  in 
her  presence  the  two  councillors  Hugonet  and  Ilimbor-Court,  whom 
she  had  intrusted  with  the  mission.  After  her  marriage  at  Guttt 
(August  17)  with  Maximilian  of  Austria,  matter*  were  more  peaceful. 
On  Mary's  death  in  1482  the  discontent  of  the  people  again  broke 
oat  In  1488  they  restored  their  ancient  form  of  government, 
and  held  out  against  tho  emperor  Frederick,  who  led  an  army 
against  them  in  person,  but  at  length  in  1492  they  came  to  term*. 
In  1500  Charles  V.  was  born  in  the  palace  at  Ghtut,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  street  called  the  Cour  dea  Prince*. 
His  reign  was  a  critical  one  for  the  city,  for  though  it  had  a  papula- 
tion  of  176,000,  it  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  his  vaat  dominion*, 
and  he  treated  it  with  but  little  consideration.  When  in  1636  his 
sister  Maria,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the  Netherlands,  demanded 
the  extraordinary  subsidy  of  1,200,000  gold  florins  from  Flanders,  tha 
citizens  refused  to  contribute,  and  in  1639  they  took  arm*  in  tell 
defence.  Charles  himself  appeared  on  the  scene  in  1640,  forced 
them  to  submission,  deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  executed  2« 
of  the  principal  leader*  of  the  revolt,  confiscated  the  public  build- 
ings, and  erected  a  citadel  at  a  total  expense  of  411,834  livres,  tha 
greater  part  of  which  had  to  be  defrayed  by  Ghent  itself.  Even  this 
did  not  crush  the  spirit  of  the  city.  It  was  by  the  pacification  of 
Ghent,  signed  in  the  town-hall  Nov.  8,  1678;  that  Holland  snd 
Zealand,  and  the  southern  states  of  the  Netherlands,  formed  aa 
alliance  against  the  Spanish  supremacy,  and  three  day*  after  the 
Spanish  garrison  capitulated  to  the  citizen*.  In  1684,  however,  the 
duke  of  Parma  captured  the  town  for  Fhflip,  and  the  citadel,  which 


had  been  almost  completely  demolished,  was 
attempts  of  the  French  in  1641  and  1643  to  get  possession  of  Ghent 
were  frustrated  by  laying  the  country  under  water;  but  in  1678, 
though  in  the  meanwhile  tha  fortifications  had  been  considerably! 
extended,  the  feeble  garrison  under  Don  Francisco  de  Pardo  was 
unable  to  defend  the  place  against  Marshals  Humiarea,  Loxem- 
Schomberg,  and  •  Vauban.    Ghent  continued  in  French 


hands  till  the  peace  of  Nimwegen.  It  p'ayed  an  important  part 
in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  being  captured  in  1706  by  Marl- 
borough, recovered  in  1708  by  the  French  Marquis  de  QrimaJdi,  and 
again  captured  by  Marlborough  in  1709.  In  the  war  of  ths 
Austrian  succession,  Louis  XX.  made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  26th 
July  1745,  and  remained  in  possession  till  the  treaty  of  Aix* 
la-CbapcUe  in  1748.  By  order  of  Joseph  II.  in  1781,  the  citadel 
and  fortifications  were  dismantled,  and  tha  aiasjads  «a  '  " 
Under  ths  regime  of  t 


Revolution 
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By  the  peace  of  Paris  (1814)  it  mmm<1  with  Belgium  to  Holland  ; 
but  it  took  an  active  part  in  tie  movement  for  the  separation  of 
the  tiro  kingdoms,  and  after  the  separation  was  accomplished  ( 1 830) 
continued  to  be  the  hendnuarters  of  the  agitation  of  the  Oraiige 
party.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  «ho 
visited  the  town  in  1821  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  plans,  a  new 
oiUulcl  was  exected  according  to  the  designs  of  M.  Uey  van  Pittius 
(1822-1830). 

Sec  JeaadaThlelrodo,  CSrmlaut  dt  St  Bare*!  Sandenu,  TirhttHfU  Ftamfcm; 
Do  Joacne,  Ondttrht  Ottrhitdtmiutn,  1716;  Dlerlci,  Topegraphtt  dt  fantiinmt 
•Hit  'it  <7aa4  (Ghent,  idOft),  MtmMrtt  tur  la  tillt  dt  M  (Ghent.  1814-15,  ft 
eola.),  Mem.  tmr  Us  tot*,  dx  .  det  Ganltnt  (Ghent.  1M7-181,  Jitm.  tar  It  Droit 
public  at  la  fill*  de  Oand  'Ohenr.  I«10).  and  Htl  Oenttch  Chart  ettoeixljt  (Ghent, 
IH.'C>;  Oachard,  Rttationt  det  trouble*  dt  Oa^d  ten  Chartti  Qntnt  (Brutacla, 
1804-6,  J  tuIi.);  P.  C.  Van  ucr  MeenKh,  Altmorttateet  dtr  Stad  Ohni  lOhent. 
ISi ');  and  "  Me'melre  tur  U  tllle  tie  Gand  c*i»»d*'r*e  totnme  place  de  (ruerre," 
In  Uemairtt  Co.rmr.fi  dt  farad,  npalt  de  Belai aw. lorn.  xxr.  I8J1-M  |Briis«K 
MM)|  C  l,  Gyseljock,  Otldt  dt  la  ttltt  dt  Caii prtcnU  iwme  <u>li<t  kittoriaoe, 
Wheat,  n.  d.). 

GHENT,  Jodocus,  or  J ustus,  op  ( 14 65-75).  The  public 
records  of  the  city  of  Ghent  have  been  diligently  searched, 
bat  in  rain,  for  a  clue  to  the  history  of  Justus  or  Jodocus, 
whom.  Vasari  and  Guiociardini  called  Giusto  da  Guanto. 
Flemish  annalists  of  the  16th  century  have  enlarged  upon 
the  scinty  statements  of  Vasari,  and  described  Jodocus  as 
a  pupil  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck.    But  there  is  no  source  to 
which  this  fable  can  bo  traced.   The  registers  of  St  Luke's 
guild  at  Ghent  comprise  six  masters  of  the  name  of  Joos 
or  Jodocus  vho  practised  at  Ghent  in  the  15th  century. 
But  none  of  the  works  of  these  masters  have  been  preserved, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  compare  their  style  with  that  of 
Giusto.    It  was  between  1465  and  1474  that  this  artist 
executed  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles  which  Vasari  has 
describod,  and  modora  critics  now  see  to  the  best  advantage 
in  the  museum  of  Urbino.   It  was  painted  for  the  brother- 
hood of  Corpus  Christi  at  the  bidding  of  Frederick  of 
Montofeltro,  who  was  introduced  into  the  picture  as  the  com- 
panion of  Caterino  Zono,  a  Persian  envoy  at  that  time  on  a 
mission  to  the  court  of  Urbino.  From  this  curious  produc- 
tion it  may  be  seen  that  Giusto,  far  from  being  a  pupil  of 
Hubert  Van  Eye k,  was  merely  a  disciple  of  a  later  and  less 
gifted  master,  who  took  to  Italy  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  his  native  schools,  and  forthwith  commingled  them  with 
those  of  his  adopted  country.   As  a  composer  and  draughts- 
man Giusto  compares  unfavourably  with  the  better  known 
painters  of  Flanders ;  though  his  portraits  are  good,  his 
ideal  figures  aro  not  remarkable  for  elevation  of  type  or  for 
subtlety  of  character  and  expression.    His  work  is  techni- 
cally on  a  level  with  that  of  Gerard  of  St  John,  whose 
pictures  are   preserved  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna. 
Vespasian,  a  Florentine  bookseller  who  contributed  much 
to  form  the  antiquarian  taste  of  Frederick  of  Montefeltro, 
states  that  this  duke  sent  to  the  Netherlands  for  a  capable 
artist  to  paint  a  series  of  "  ancient  worthies  "  for  a  library 
recently  erected  in  the  palace  of  Urbino.    It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  author  of  these  "worthies,"  which  aro 
still  in  existence  at  the  Louvre  and  in  the  Barberini  palace 
at  Rome,  was  Giusto.    Yet  there  are  notable  divergences 
between  these  pictures  and  the  Communion  of  the  Apostles. 
Still,  it  isnot  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  Giusto 
should  have  been  able,  after  a  certain  time,  to  temper  his 
Flemish  style  by  studying  the  masterpieces  of  Santi  and 
Melozzo,  and  so  to  acquire  the  mixed  manner  of  the 
Flemings  and  Italians  which  these  portraits  of  worthies 
display    Such  an  assimilation,  if  it  really  took  place,  might 
justify  the  Flemings  in  the  indulgence  of  a  certain  pride, 
considering  that  Baphael  not  only  admired  these  worthies, 
but  copied  them  in  the  sketch  book  which  is  now  the  orna- 
ment of  the  Venetian  Academy.    There  is  no  ground  for 
presuming  that  Giusto  da  Guanto  is  identical  with  Justus 
d'Allamagna  who  painted  the  Annunication  (1451)  in  the 
cloisters  of  Santa  Maria  di  Castello  at  Genoa.    The  draw- 
'  jog  and  colouring  of  this  wall  painting  shows  that  Justus 
d'Allamagna  was  as  surely  a  native  of  South  Germany 
as  his  homonym  at  Urbino  was  a  born  Netherlander. 


GHERARDESCA,  Uoouho  Dulla  (c.  1220-1289), 
count  of  Donoratico  and  head  of  the  Gherardeschi,  one  of 
the  leading  Ghibelline  houses  of  Pisa,  began  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs  about  the  time  when  the  dissensions  which 
had  arisen  about  the  partition  of  Sardinia  had  resulted  in 
sending  over  the  entire  clan  of  the  Pisan  Visconti  to  the 
Quclphs.  For  having  given  his  sister  in  marriage  to  one 
of  these— Giovanni  Visconti  of  Gallura— he  was  banished 
from  Pisa  by  his  own '  party,  who  seem  to  have  had  good 
reason  otherwise  for  suspecting  his  loyalty ;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  return  in  terms  of  the  peace  of  1267.  Not- 
withstanding the  ambiguous  character  of  his  politics,  he 
soon  succeeded  in  gaining  a  high  place  in  the  public  service 
of  his  native  city ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Meloria  (6th  August 
1284),  which  terminated  the  long  war  with  Genoa,  he  was 
one  of  the  three  Pisan  admirals.  It  was  by  his  cowardly 
or  traitorous  flight  at  a  critical  moment,  it  is  said,  that  the 
contest  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  Genoese;  but,  be  this 
as  it  may,  whether  bv  means  of  his  treachery,  or  in  spite  of 
it,  he  almost  immediately  afterwards  (October  1284)  was 
nominated  by  the  citizens  who  remained  to  the  twofold 
office  of  capitano  and  podeata  for  one  year;  and  some 
months  afterwards  (February  1285)  this  term  was  extended 
to  ten  years.  In  this  capacity  of  virtual  dictator  he,  by 
the  banishment  of  ten  leading  Ghibelline  citizens  of  Pisa, 
secured  peace  with  the  Florentines ;  he  also  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  Genoese  by  the  offer  of  Castro  in  Sardinia, 
and  the  Lncchese  by  the  actual  surrender  of  Ripafratta 
and  Viarreggio,  but  unsuccessfully.  Meanwhile,  though 
thoroughly  alienated  from  the  Ghibellines,  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Guelpbs ;  and  in 
1 287  he  was  by  them  compelled  to  associate  with  himself  in 
the  government  Nino  Visconti,  a  nephew  by  the  marriago 
already  referred  to,  who  bad  now  reached  manhood.  But 
this  arrangement  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  disagree- 
ments of  the  two  colleagues,  and  Ugolino  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  office  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  his 
unscrupulous  ambition  after  personal  ascendency  he  now 
turned  for  support  to  the  party  he  had  so  long  deserted, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Qualandi,  Sismondi, 
Lanfrancbi,  and  other  uncompromising  Ghibellines,  who 
looked  upon  the  archbishop  Ruggiero  dcgli  Ubaldini  as 
their  head.  But  this  unnatural  combination  soon  terminated 
in  an  open  rupture,  the  immediate  occasion  of  which  was 
the  violence  of  Ugolino,  who,  on  some  sudden  provocation, 
had  killed  a  nephew  of  the  archbishop.  In  August  1268 
he  was  beset  in  the  Palazzo  del  Popolo  by  the  Ghibellines, 
and,  after  fire  had  been  set  to  the  building,  taken  prisoner, 
along  with  his  sons  Gaddo  and  Ugoccione,  and  his  grand- 
sons Nino  (sumamed  Brigatto)  and  Anselmuccio.  (Some 
accounts  mention  a  third  grandson,  named  Henry.)  After 
having  been  confined  for  twenty  days  in  the  Palazzo  del 
Comune,  they  were  removca  to  the  Gualandi's  Tower,  Alls 
Sette  Vie,  afterwards  called  the  Torre  della  Fame.  Hero 
they  were  kept  till  March  1289,  when,  by  order  of  the 
archbishop,  the  door  was  locked  and  tho  keys  thrown  into" 
the  Am...  Nine  days  afterwards  the  tower  was  re-entered 
and  the  bodies  removed  to  tho  church  of  San  Francisco. 

The  story  of  Ugolino,  though  it  is  to  be  met  with  in  other  con- 
temporary writers  (see  Villain,  vii.  cc  120,  127),  owes  all  its  fame 
to  Dante,  who  has  placed  him  above  Ruggiero  on  the  inner  margin 
of  tho  second  division  (Antenora)  of  the  ninth  and  lowest  circle  of 
his  Inferno.  Dante's  powerful  sanative,  which  includes "  thirty 
lines  onenoallcd  by  any  other  thirty  in  the  whole  dominions  of 
poetry "  (Landor),  baa  been  paraphrased,  or  rather  almost*  trans- 
lated, by  Chaucer,  in  the  Mont't  Tnle,  and  has  also  been  reproduced 
in  modern  times  by  Shelley.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
with  reference  to  Ugolino's  alleged  treachery,  that  the  baser  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct  st  Meloria  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
document  earlier  than  the  16th  century  ;  while  with  regard  to  the 
accusation  of  having  sold  the  fortresses  of  Vim  to  the  Luccheae  and 
Florentines,  Dante,  though  evidently  himself  believing  it,  does  not 
say  more  than  that  he  "  was  alleged  "  (aveva  voce)  to  have  done  so. 
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Ruggiero't  share  in  the  murder  of  Glierardcwi  his  sometimes  been  | 
doubted,  bat  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  Only  in  one  respect  can 
the  po*t  bo  fairly  accused  of  hnvmg  absolutely  departed  from  strict 
hiHtoriral  accuracy,  namely,  witli  regard  to  the  age  of  the  sons  and 
irrnnd«oas,  who,  though  represented  by  him  m  children,  appear  to 
hare  been  all  of  them  grown  up.  Tb«  narrative  of  Villani  ha* 
already  been  referred  to  ;  references  to  other  sources  may  be  found 
in  Sismnndi  and  in  the  annotated  editions  of  Dante,  particularly  in 
that  of  "  Philalethe.  "  (the  late  kiog  of  Saxouy). 

GHERIAH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  British  India,  in  tie 
presidency  of  Bombay,  about  170  miles  south  of  Bombay, 
otlmrwise  called  Vitiadrng.  See  Viziapbuo. 
GHIBELLINES.  See  Guelphs. 
GHIBERTI,  Lorenzo  (1378-1455),  whose  name  alone 
is  worthy  to  rank  with  that  of  Donatella  amongst  the  grand 
Italian  sculptors  of  the  Renaissance,  was  born  at  Florence 
in  the  year  1378.  He  learned  tho  trade  of  a  goldsmith 
under  his  father  Ugoccione,  commonly  called  Cione,  and  his 
stepfather  Bartoluccio ;  but  the  goldsmith's  art  at  that  time 
included  all  varieties  of  plastic  arts,  and  required  from 
those  who  devoted  themselves  to  its  higher  branches  a  ; 
general  and  profound  knowledge  of  design  and  colouring. 
Iu  tho  early  stage  of  his  artistic  career  Ghiberti  was  best  I 
known  as  a  painter  in  fresco;  and  when  his  native  city 
Florence  was  visited  by  the  plague  he  repaired  to  Rimiui, 
where  he  executed  a  highly  prized  fresco  in  the  palace  of 
the  sovereign  Pandolfo  Malateata.  He  was  recalled  from 
Rimini  to  his  native  city  by  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his 
stepfather  Bartoluccio,  who  informed  him  that  a  competition 
was  to  be  opened  for  designs  of  a  second  bronze  gate  in 
tho  baptistry,  and  that  he  would  do  wisely  to  return  to 
Florence  and  take  part  in  this  great  artistic  contest.  The 
subject  for  the  artists  was  prescribed, — the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac ;  and  the  competitors  were  required  to  observe  in  their 
work  a  certain  conformity  to  the  first  bronze  gate  of  the 
baptistery,  oxocuted  by  Andrea  Fisano  about  100  years 
previously.  Of  the  six  designs  presented  by  different  Italian 
artists,  those  of  Donatello,  Brunelleschi,  and  Ghiberti  were 
pronounced  the  best,  and  of  the  three  Brunelleschi's  and 
Gbiberti's  superior  to  the  third,  and  of  such  equal  merit  that 
the  thirty-four  judges  with  whom  the  decision  was  left 
entrusted  the  execution  of  the  work  to  the  joint  labour  of 
the  two  friends.  Brunelleschi,  however,  withdrew  entirely 
from  the  contest, — according  to  one  account,  from  his  cordial 
admiration  of  Gbiberti's  genius,  according  to  another,  from 
his  unwillingness  to  share  so  great  an  undertaking  with  any 
fellow-labourer.  Tho  first  of  his  two  bronze  gates  for  the 
baptistry  occupied  Ghiberti  twenty  years,  and  when  com- 
pleted was  justly  regarded  as  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind 
F^inoe  the  most  glorious  dayB  of  Grecian  art  Ghiberti 
brought  to  bis  task  a  deep  religious  feeling  and  tho  striving 
after  a  high  poetical  ideal  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Donatello,  though  in  power  of  characterization  the 
second  sculptor  often  stands  above  tb'e  first.  Like  Dona- 
tello, he  seized  every  opportunity  of  studying  the  remains  of 
aucientart;  but  he  sought  and  fonnd  purer  models  for  imita- 
tion than  Donatello,  through  his  excavations  and  studies  in 
Rome,  bad  been  able  to  secure.  The  council  of  Florence, 
which  met  during  the  most  active  period  of  Ghiberti's 
artistic  career,  not  only  secured  him  the  patronage  of 
the  pontiff,  who  took  part  in  the  council,  but  enabled 
liiin,  through  the  important  connexions  which  he  then 
formed  with  the  Greek  prelates  and  magnates  assembled 
in  Florence,  to  obtain  from  many  quarters  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire  the  precious  memorials  of  old  Greek  art, 
"bich  he  studied  with  untiring  zeal.  The  unbouuded 
admiration  called  forth  by  Gbiberti's  first  bronze  gate 
led  to  his  receiving  from  the  chiefs  of  the  Florentine 
guilds  the  order  for  the  second,  of  which  the  subjects 
«-ere  likewise  taken  from  the  Old  Testament  The  Floren- 
tines gazed  with  especial  pride  on  these  magnificent  crea- 


tions, which  must  still  liave  shone  with  all  the  bright- 
ness of  their  original  gilding  when,  a  century  later,  Michel 
angelo  pronounced  them  worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  paradise.1 
Next  to  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  Gbiberti's  chief  works 
still  in  existence  are  his  three  statues  of  St  John  the 
Bnptist,  St  Matthew,  and  St  Stephen,  executed  for  the 
church  of  San  Michele,  among  which  three  works,  from  the 
ideal  character  of  the  entire  figure  and  the  peculiar  felicity 
of  expression,  tho  palm  is  generally  awarded  to  the  St 
Stephen.  In  the  bas-relief  of  the  coffin  of  St  Zeuobio,  in 
the  FlorencB  cathedral,  Ghiberti  put  forth  much  of  hi* 
peculiar  talent,  and  though  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly 
stated,  execute  entirely  the  painted  glass  windows  in 
that  edifice,  he  furnished  several  of  the  designs,  and  did 
the  same  service  for  a  painted  glass  window  in  the  church 
of  San  Michele.    He  died  at  the  age  of  77. 

We  are  better  acquainted  with  Ghiberti's  theories  of  art 
than  with  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  left 
behind  him  a  commentary,  in  which,  besides  his  notices  of 
art,  he  gives  much  insight  into  his  owa  personal  character 
and  views.  Every  page  attests  the  religious  spirit  in  which 
he  lived  aud  worked.  Not  only  dues  he  aim  at  faithfully 
reflecting  in  his  creations  Christian  truths ;  he  regards 
the  old  Greek  statues  with"  a  kindred  feeling,  as  setting 
forth  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  attributes  of  huniau 
nature.  He  appears  to  have  cared  as  little  for  money  as 
Donatello,  and  expressly  thanks  heaven  that  ho  had  not 
been  cursed  with  a  sordid  and  mercenary  spirit,  but  had 
ever  loved  and  laboured  at  art  for  art's  own  sake. 

Benvenuto  Cellini's  criticism  on  Ghiberti  that  in  his  crea- 
tions of  plastic  art  he  was  more  successful  iu  small  than  In 
large  figures,  and  that  he  always  exhibited  in  his  works  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  goldsmith's  quite  as  much  as  those 
of  the  sculptor's  art,  is  after  all  no  valid  censure,  for  it  merely 
affirms  that  Ghiberti  faithfully  complied  with  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him.  More  frequent 
have  been  the  discussions  of  late  years  as  to  the  part  played 
by  perspective  in  his  representations  of  natural  scenery. 
These  have  acquired  a  fresh  importance  since  the  discovery 
of  the  data,  from  which  it  now  appears  that  Fabio  Uccelli, 
commonly  regarded  as  the  first  great  master  of  perspective, 
worked  for  several  years  in  the  studio  or  workshop  of 
Ghiberti,  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
extent  Uccelli's  successful  innovations  in  perspective  were 
due  to  Ghiberti's  teachiog. 

Cicognaro's  criticism  on  Ghiberti,  in  his  History  of  Sculpture,  has 
supplied  the  chief  materials  for  the  illustrative  text  of  Lasinio'e 
series  of  engravings  of  the  three  bronze  gates  of  the  lantistiy. 
They  consist  of  42  plates  in  folio,  and  were  pnblUhed  at  Florence 
by  Bardi  in  1621.  Still  mere  vivid  representations  are  the  repro- 
ductions on  a  very  largo  scale  by  the  photographic  establishment  of 
AlinarL  In  the  Florence  edition  of  Vasari  s  it're*  there  is  circa  at 
full  length  Ghiberti's  commentary  on  art  Doth  Mr  Perkins,  in 
his  History  of  Tvtean  Sculpture,  and  Sir  Itlo,  in  his"  Art  Chrtliai, 
bare  treated  Ghiberti's  works  with  much  fulness,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
sound  appreciation.  Bnt  the  most  recent  contributions  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  Ghiberti  literature  are  the  chapter  exprcwdy 
devoted  to  tho  history  of  the  competition  for  the  1-sptistiy  gate*  in 
Semple's  Donatella  (Vienna,  1875),  and  tho  articles  ty  Adolf 
Rosemberg  in  Doiime's  Kutui  vnd  Kimtlcr  dt$  Utilclatlers  (Uipsic, 
1877). 

GHILAN,  or  Gilax,  a  province  of  Persia,  lying  along 
the  S.W.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  separated  from  the  Russian 
district  of  Talish  by  the  Astara,  and  bounded  W.  by 
Azerbijan,  S.  by  Irak  Adjemi,  and  S.E.  by  Mazanderan.  It 
is  about  150  miles  in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from 
15  to  50  miles ;  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  from  4500  t» 
5000  square  miles.    The  greater  portion  of  the  province  ta 

1  Through  long  exposure  to  the  dotty  Atmosphere  of  tln»  town  thty 
have  of  lite  yean  begun  to  lone  conaidersMy  in  delicacy  of  oaUiso; 
and  it  is  much  to  bo  feared  that,  uiJeau  measure*  arc  xpcodily  Mist*  t» 
their  preservation,  they  will  at  no  distant  period  sailer  a  still  w*» 
marked  deterioration. 
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a  lowland  region  abut  in  by  the  mountains  of  the  Elburz 
range ;  and  though  the  Kyzyl  Usen,  which  has  its  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  is  the  only  river  of  any  size, 
the  country  is  ^abundantly  watered,  and  vast  stretches  of 
swamp  are  found  in  various  directions.  This  is  mainly 
due  to  the  character  of  the  climate,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  very  heavy  precipitation  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Vegetation  is  almost  tropically  luxuriant,  and  the  forests 
are  as  dense  as  an  Indian  jungle.  Oaks,  maples,  ash  trees, 
pianercu,  lime  trees,  and  parrotliat,  are  among  the  prevail- 
ing types.  The  chestnut-leaved  oak  attains  colossal  propor- 
tions, and  a  height  at  times  of  130  or  140  feet;  and  the 
box  tree  comes  to  rare  perfection,  and  forms  an  important 
source  of  wealth.  Vinos  and  pomegranates,  walnuts, 
plums,  pears,  and  apples  grow  wild ;  and  oranges,  lemons, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits  are  easily  cultivated,  though  some- 
times a  severe  winter  proves  fatal  to  the  trees.  The  olive 
succeeds  well  in  the  valley  of  the  Sefudrood,  but  the  oil  is 
extracted  in  a  very  primitive  manner.  Bice  is  largely  cul- 
tivated, and  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants, 
except  in  the  west,  where  its  place  is  partially  taken  by 
wheat,  a  cereal  indeed  to  which  the  Gbilanese  farmer  is 
more  and  more  directing  his  attention.  Cotton  and  sugar 
are  both  grown  in  small  quantities,  and  the  character  of  the 
climate  gives  rexscm  to  hope  that  tea  plantations  may  be 
rendered  profitable  in  some  districts.  Hitherto  the  most 
successful  occupation  has  been  silk -growing ;  but  frequent 
failures  in  the  crop  have  disheartened,  if  they  have  not 
ruiued,  many  of  the  silk-masters.  The  quantity  produced 
in  1866  was  valued  at  £743,300,  while  the  average 
between  1870  and  1875  was  only  about  £270,000.  In 

Juality  the  silk  does  not  rank  very  high,  the  greater  portion 
eing  the  produce  of  Japanese  seed.  Animal  life  is  nearly 
as  well  represented  in  Ohilan  as  vegetable  life.  Tigers, 
wild  boars,  deer,  and  a  considerable  variety  of  snakes  are 
found  in  the  jungles ;  pheasants-  are  a  common  form  of 
ganio ;  aquatic  birdsof  various  kinds — pelicans,  storks,  heron, 
gulls,  ducks,  inc.,  Bwarul  along  the  coast ;  and  the  fisheries 
in  the  Caspian  are  highly  productive.  The  ordinary  cattle, 
a  email  humped  species  like  that  of  India,  form  an  article 
of  export;  sheep  and  goats  are  not  so  plentiful,  but  they 
furnish  very  fine  wool ;  and  the  horses  are  a  hardy  race, 
greatly  prized  in  other  porta  of  Persia,  and  especially  in  the 
capital  Wild  horses  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  in  a  very  undeveloped  state, — and 
no  wonder  when,  with  one  trifling  exception,  there  is  no 
carriageable  road  in  the  province,  and  merchandise  has  to 
bo  transported  ou  the  backs  of  horses,  mules,  or  camels. 
A  striking  instance  of  the  primitive  state  of  matters  is  fur- 
nished by  Mr  Mounsey,  who  tells  how  the  machinery 
ordered  by  the  Shah  from  Europe  for  his  new  mint  was 
allowed  to  go  to  ruin  in  the  sand  at  Eozelli,  because  it  was 
found  impossible  to  provide  for  its  conveyance.  The  port  of 
Eozelli,  though  it  boasts  of  a  lighthouse  and  three  small 
forts,  is  little  more  than  a  natural  harbour,  and  in  rough 
weather  it  is  not  accessible  to  the  mail  steamers,  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  call  once  a  week. 

The  administration  of  the  province  is  nearly  as  primitive 
as  its  system  of  roads,  and  consists  of  nothing  but 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  which  yield  about 
£63,000  to  the  royal  revenue.  The  capital  is  Resht,  and 
the  administrative  districts  are  Rcsht,  Lahijan,  Fomnn 
Gesku,  TalUhan,  Sheft,  Rustemabad,  Rudbar,  Monjech,' 
Lengorood,  Siah  Kuh,  and  Dilmao.  Every  able-bodied 
man  is  enrolled  in  a  sort  of  frontier  guard  in  the  district  of 
Tnliaaan,  but  no  regular  police  is  maintained  throughout 
the  province.  The  population  is  of  very  various  composi- 
tion .but  the  main  stock,  including  the  Tate  and  the  Gileki, 
is  of  Iranian  origin.  The  Gilek  is  strongly  built,  but  lank, 
•nd  his  complexion  i>  a  sort  of  olive  or  copper  colour;  the 


Tat,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  corpulence,  and 
his  complexion  is  swarthy.  According  to  different  estimates, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  number  160,000,  200,000, 
or  275,000 ;  but  it  is  more  than  usually  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  case,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part 
scattered  through  the  country  in  small  hamlets.  Ohilan  is 
part  of  the  ancient  district  of  Hyrcania,  The  name  in 
usually  explained  as  equivalent  to  Mud-land ;  but  Spiegel 
objects  to  this  derivation,  and  says  the  true  form  of  tht 
word  is  Gelan,  which  has  received  no  interpretation,  Thcrt 
is,  nothing  very  distinctive  about  the  history  of  the  province  j 
but  its  position,  its  climate,  and  its  soil  should  secure  ii 
a  flourishing  future  were  its  political  condition  improved.  - 
Soe  MeUjunoflT,  Tht  Southern  Short  of  tht  Caspian  (in  Eusaian), 
Mounter,  Je*nuv  through  tht  Caucasus,  tc,  1872  ;  Tfctze,  Ztifi 
tckri/tJerOm.  fdr  Erdkwult,  Vienna,  1875;  and  Consular  Keporta 

QHIRLANDAJO,  Domenico  d«x  (1449-1494),  an 
illustrious  Florentine  painter.  His  full  name  is  given  as 
Domenico  di  Tom  mas  r>  Curradidi  Doffo  Bigordi ;  it  appears 
therefore  that  his  father's  surname  was  Curradi,  and  his 
grandfather's  Bigordi  The  painter  is  generally  termed 
Domenico  Bigordi,  but  some  authors  give  him,  and 
apparently  with  reason,  the  paternal  surname  Curradi. 
Ghirlandajn  (garland-maker)  was  only  a  nickname,  coming 
to  Domenico  from  the  employment  of  his  father  (or  else  of 
his  earliest  instructor),  who  was  renowned  for  fashioning 
the  metallic  garlands  worn  by  Florentine  damsels;  he  was 
not,  however,  aa  some  have  said,  the  inventor  of  them. 
Tommaso  was  by  vocation  a  jeweller  on  the  Fonte  Vecchio, 
or  perhaps  a  broker.  Domenico,  the  eldest  of  eight  chil- 
dren, was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller  or  goldsmith, 
probably  enough  his  own  father ;  in  his  shop  he  was  continu- 
ally making  portraits  of  the  passers-by,  and  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  place  him  with  Alessio  Baldovinetti  to  study 
painting  and  mosaic.  His  youthful  years  were,  however, 
entirely  undistinguished,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one  he 
had  not  a  fixed  abode  of  his  own.  This  is  remarkable,  as 
immediately  afterwards,  from  1480  onwards  to  his  death  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  in  1494,  he  became  the  most 
proficient  painter  of  his  time,  incessantly  employed,  and 
condensing  into  that  brief  period  of  fourteen  years  fully  as 
large  an  amount  of  excellent  work  as  any  other  artist  that 
could  be  named ;  indeed,  we  should  properly  say  eloveo  years, 
for  nothing  of  his  is  known  of  a  later  date  than  1491. 

In  1480  Qhirlandajo  painted  a  St  Jerome  and  other 
frescos  in  the  church  of  Ognissanti,  Florence,  and  a  life- 
sized  Last  Supper  in  its  refectory,  noticeable  for  individual 
action  and  expression.  From  1481-1485  he  was  employed 
upon  frescos  in  the  Sala  dell'  Orologio  in  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio ;  he  painted  the  apotheosis  of  St  Zenobius,  a  work 
beyond  the  size  of  life,  with  much  architectural  framework, 
figures  of  Roman  heroes,  and  other  detail,  striking  in  per- 
spective and  structural  propriety.  While  still  occupied 
here,  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Pope  Sixtua  IV.  to 
paint  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel ;  he  went  thither  not  earlior 
than  1482.  In  the  Sixtine  he  executed,  probably  before 
1484,  a  fresco  which  has  few  rivals  in  that  series,  Christ 
calling  Peter  and  Andrew  to  their  Apostleship, — a  work 
which,  though  somewhat  deficient  in  colour,  has  greatness 
of  method  and  much  excellence  of  finish.  The  kndecapo 
background,  in  especial,  is  very  superior  to  anything  to  lo 
found  in  the  works,  which  had  no  doubt  been  zealously 
studied  by  Qhirlandajo,  of  Masaccio  and  Masolino  in  the 
Brancacci  Chapel.  He  also  did  some  other  works  in  Rome, 
now  perished.  Before  1485  he  had  likewise  produced  his 
frescos  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Finn,  in  the  Tuscan  town  of  & 
Gemignano,  remarkable  for  grandeur  and  grace, — two 

S'ctures  of  Fins,  dying  and  dead,  with  some  accessory  work, 
ibastian  Msinardi  assisted  him  in  these  productions  in 
Rome  and  in  8.  Gemignano ;  and  Qhirlandajo  was  so  well 
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pleased  with  hia  co-operation  that  ho  gave  him  his  sister  fn 

He^ow  returned  to  Florence,  end  undertook  b  the 
church  of  the  Trinita,  and  afterward*  in  fct  Maria  Novella, 
the  works  which  have  set  the  seal  on  hi*  celebrity.  The 
frescos  in  the  Sasaetti  Chapel  of  a  Trinita  are  six  subjects 
from  the  life  of  Bt  Francis,  along  with  some  classical  acces- 
sories, dated  1468.    Three  of  the  principal  incidents  ore 
St  Francis  obtaining  from  Pope  Honoriua  the  approval  of 
the  Rules  of  his  Order ;  his  Death  and  Obsequies ;  and  the 
Resuscitation,  by  the.  interposition  of  the  beatified  saint,  o( 
a  child  of  the  Spini  family,  who  had  been  killed  by  falling 
out  of  a  window.    In  tbo  first  work  is  a  portrait  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici ;  and  in  the  third  the  painter's  own  likeness, 
which  he  introduced  also  into  one  of  the  pictures  in  S. 
Maria  Novella,  and  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in  the 
hospital  of  the  Innocent!.    The  altar-piece  of  the  Saaaetti 
Chapel,  the  Adoration  of  the  Sheplierds,  is  now  in  the 
Florentine  Academy.    Immediately  after  disposing  of  this 
commission,  Ghirlandajo  was  asked  to  renew  the  frescos 
in  the  choir  of  8.  Maria  Novella.    This  choir  formed  the 
chapel  of  the  RiccL  family,  but  the  Tomabuoni  and  Torna- 
quinci  families,  then  much  more  opulent  than  the  Ricci, 
undertook  the  coat  of  the  restoration,  under  conditions,  as 
to  preserving  the  arms  of  the  Ricci,  which  gave  rise  in  the 
end  to  some  amusing  incidents  of  litigation.    The  frescos, 
in  the  execution  of  which  Domenico  had  many  assistants, 
are  in  four  courses  along  the  three  walls, — the  leading  sub- 
jects being  the  Lives  of  the  Madonna  and  of  the  Baptist. 
Bssidea  their  general  richness  and  dignity  of  art,  these 
works  are  particularly  interesting  as  containing  many  his- 
torical portraits— a  method  of  treatment  in  which  Ghir- 
landajo was  pre-eminently  skilled.   There  are  no  less  than 
twenty-one  portraits  of  the  Tornabooni  and  Tomaquinci 
families  ;  in  the  subject  of  the  Angul  appearing  to  Zachariaa, 
those  of  Poliziano,  Mareilio  Ficino,  and  others;  in  the 
Salutation  of  Anna  and  Elizabeth  the  beautiful  Ginevra  de' 
Benci;  in  the  Expulsion  of  Joachim  from  the  Temple, 
Mainardi  and  Balduvinetti  (or  the  latter  figure  may  perhaps 
be  Ghirlandajo's  father).    The  Ricci  chapel  was  re-opened 
and  completed  in  1490;  the  altar-piece,  now  removed  from 
the  ehapsL  was  probably  executed  with  the  assistance  of 
Domenico's  brothers,  David  and  Benedetto,  painters  of  ordi- 
nary calibre  ;  the  painted  window  was  from  Domenico's  own 
design.    Other  distinguished  works  from  hit  hand  are  an 
altar-piece  in  tempera  of  the  Virgin  adored  by  Sts  Zenobios, 
J uatus,  and  others,  painted  for  the  church  of  St  Justus,  but 
now  in  the  Uffizi  gallery,  a  remarkable  masterpiece;  Christ 
in  glory  with  Romuald  and  other  Saints,  in  the  Badia  of 
Volterra ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  church  of  the 
Innocenti  (already  mentioned),  perhaps  his  finest  panel- 
picture,  1488;  and  the  Visitation,  in  the  Louvre,  bearing 
the  latest  ascertained  date,  1491,  of  all  his  works.  Ghir- 
landajo did  not  often  attempt  the  nude ;  one  of  hia  pictures 
of  this  character,  Vulcan    and   his  Assistants  forging 
Thunderbolts,  was  painted  for  Lo  Spedaletto,  but  (like 
several  others  specified  by  Vaaari)  it  exists  no  longer.  The 
picture  attributed  to  htm  in  the  London  National  Gallery  is 
dubious ;  it  may  perhaps  have  come  from  the  atelier  of 
Verrooehiot    The  mosaics  which  he  produced  date  before 
1491 ;  one,  of  especial  celebrity,  is  the  Annunciation,  on  a 
portal  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence. 

In  general  arti»tio  attainment  Ghirlandajo  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  exceeding  all  his  precursors  or  competitors; 
though  the  names  of  a  few,  particularly  Giotto,  Maaaccio, 
Lippo  Lippi,  and  Botticelli,  stand  higher  for  originating 
power.  His  scheme  of  composition  is  grand  and  decorous  ; 
his  chiaroscuro  excellent,  and  especially  his  perspectives, 
which  be  would  design  on  a  very  elaborate  scale  by  the  eye 
nlono ;  bis  colour  is  mure  open  to  criticism,  but  this  remark 


applies  much  less  to  the  frescos  than  the  tempera-pictures, 
which  are  sometimes  too  broadly  and  crudely  bright.  He 
worked'in  these  two  methods  alone — never  in  oils ;  and  his 
frescos  are  what  the  Italians  term  "  buon  fresco,"  without 
any  finishing  in  tempore,  A  certain  hardness  of  outline, 
not  unlike  the  cliaractor  of  bronze  sculpture,  may  attest  his 
early  training  in  metal  work.  He  first  introduced  iuto 
Florentine  art  that  mixture  of  the  sacred  and  the  profane 
which  had  already  teen  practised  in  Siena.  His  types  in 
figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  angels  are  not  of  the 
highest  order ;  and  a  defect  of  drawing,  which  has  been 
often  pointed  out,  is  the  mcogreness  of  bis  bauds  and  feet. 
It  was  one  of  LLt  maxima  that  "painting  is  designing." 
Ghirlandajo  was  an  insatiate  worker,  and  expressed  a  wisk 
that  he  had  the  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  of  Florence  to 
point  upon.  He  told  his  shop-assistants  not  to  refuse  any 
commission  that  might  offer,  were  it  even  for  a  lady's 
petticoat-panniers :  if  they  would  not  execute  inch  work, 
he  would.  Not  that  he  was  in  any  way  grasping'or  sordid 
in  money-matters,  aa  is  proved  by  the  anecdote  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  ha  gave  up  a  bonus  upon  the  stipulated 
price  of  the  Ricci  chapel  frescos,  offered  by  the  wealth) 
Tomabuoni  in  the  first  instance,  bnt  afterwards  begrudge'!. 
Vasnri  says  that  Ghirlandajo  was  the  firut  to  abandon  in 
great  part  the  use  of  gilding  in  his  pictures,  representing  by 
genuino  painting  any  objects  supposed  to  be  gilded ;  yet  thu 
does  not  hold  good  without  some  considerable  exceptionsr- 
the  high  lights  of  the  landscape,  for  instance,  in  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  now  in  the  Flnreoco  Academy,  being 
put  in  in  gold.  Many  drawings  and  sketches  by  this  painter 
are  in  the  Uffbri  Gallery,  remarkable  for  vigour  of  outline. 
One  of  the  great  glories  of  Ghirlandajo  is  that  he  gave 
some  early  art-edueation  to  Michelangelo,  who  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  remained  with  him  long  Granacci  waa  another 
of  his  pupils. 

This  renowned  artist  died  of  pestilential  fever  on  11th 
January  1494,  and  was  buried  in  S.  Maria  Novella,  He 
had  been  twice  married,  and  left  six  children,  three  of  them 
being  sons.  Ho  had  a  long  and  honourable  line  of  descend- 
ant*, which  came  to  a  close  in  the  17th  century,  when  the 
last  members  of  the  race  entered  monasteries.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Domenico  died  poor;  ho  appears  to  have  been 
gentle,  honourable,  and  conscientious,  as  well  as  energeti- 
cally diligent,  (W.  II.  S.) 

GHIRLANDAJO,  Rtdolfo  (1483-1560),  son  of  Dome- 
nico, waa  also  a  painter  of  considerable  celebrity.  Born  on 
14th  February  1483,  and  being  thus  less  than  eleven  years 
old  when  hia  father  died,  he  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle 
David.  To  this  second-rate  artist  he  owed  leas  in  the  way 
of  professional  training  than  to  Granacci,  Piero  di  Ccwirno, 
and  perhaps  Cosimo  Rcmelli.  It  has  been  said  that  Ridolfo 
studied  also  under  Fra  Bartelommeo,  bnt  this  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  students 
of  the  famous  cartoon*  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Michel- 
angela  His  works  between  the  dates  1504  and  1508  show 
a  marked  influence  from  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Raphael, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  familiar  friend- 
ship ;  hence  he  progressed  in  selection  of  form  and  in  tho 
modelling  and  relief  of  bis  figures.  Raphael,  on  reaching 
Rome  in  1506,  wished  Ridolfo  to  join  him;  hut  the 
Florentine  painter  was  of  a  particularly  home-keeping 
humour,  and  he  neglected  the  opportunity.  He  soon  rose 
to  the  head  of  the  Florentine  oil-painters  of  his  time ;  and, 
like  hia  father,  accepted  all  aorta  of  commissions,  of  what 
ever  kind.  He  waa  prominent  in  the  execution  of  vast 
scenic  canvases  for  various  public  occasions,  such  as  the 
Wedding  of  Ginliano  de'  Medici,  and  the  Entry  of  Lao.  X 
into  Florence  in  1515.  In  his  prime  he  was  honest  and 
conscientious  as  an  artist;  but  from  about  1527  he  declined, 
having  already  accumulated  a  handsome  property,  more 
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than  sufficient  lor  maintaining  in  affluence  his  large  family  | 
of  fifteen  children,  and  bis  work*  became  comparatively 
mannered  and  self-repeating.  Uis  sons  traded  in  Franco 
and  in  Ferrers ;  he  himself  took  a  part  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  began  paying  aomo  attention  to  mosaic  work,  but  it 
seems  that,  after  completing  one  mosaic,  the  Annunciation 
over  the  door  of  the  Nutuiata,  patience  failed  him  for  con- 
tinuing such  minute  labours.  In  his  old  age  Ridolfo  was 
greatly  disabled  by  gout  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
kindly,  easy-going  character,  much  regarded  by  bis  friends 
and  patrons. 

The  following  are  somo  of  his  leading  works,  the  great 
majority  of  tbem  boitig  oil-pictures  : — 

Christ  and  the  V  rics  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  now  in  the  Palazzo 
Antinori,  Florence,  an  early  example,  with  figures  of  half  life-size. 
An  Annunciation  in  the  Abbey  of  Moutoliveto  near  Florence, 
Leonartlesque.in  style.  In  1604,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
now  in  the  Louvre.  A  Nativity,  -ery  carefully  executed,  now  in 
the  Hermitage,  St  PeterVrarg,  and  ascribed  in  the  catalogue  to 
Granacd.  A  PtHella,  .<i  the  oratory  of  the  Bigallo,  Florence,  five 
pan«ls,  representing  the  Nativity  and  other  subjects,  charmingly 
finished.  In  1614.  on  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  St  Bernard  in  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  Florence,  a  fresco  of  the  Trinity,  with  heads  of 
the  twelve  apostles  and  other  accessories,  and  the  Annunciution  ; 
also  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  who  bestows  her  girdlo  on  St 
Thomas,  in  the  choir  loft  of  Prato  cathedral.  Towards  the  same 
*Uto,  a  picture  showing  his  highest  skill,  replete  with  expression, 
vigorous  life,  and  firm  accomplished  pictorial  method,  now  in  the 
gallery  of  the  TJfBii,  St  Zenooius  resuscitating  s  child  ;  also  the 
Translation  of  the  remains  of  the  same  Saint  The  Virgin  and 
various  saints,  st  S.  Pier  Maegiore,  Pistoja.  In  1621,  the  Pieta,  • 
.it  S.  Agostino,  Colle  di  Valddsa,  life-sized.  Towards  1620,  the 
Assumption,  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  containing  the  painter's 
•wn  portrait.  An  excellent  portrait  of  Cosmo  do'  Medici  (the 
Great)  in  youth.  In  1643,  a  series  of  frescos  in  the  monastery  of 
the  Angefi.  A  great  number  of  altar-pieces  were  executed  by 
Ghirlandajo,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  favourite  pupil,  currently 
named  Michele  di  Ridolfo.  Another  of  his  pupils  was  Mariano  da 
Peseta.  fW.  M.  B.) 

GHIZNI.    See  Ghazwl 
GHOORKAS.   See  Nepal. 

GHUR  (Ghor,  Ghoor,  Gow,  Ac.)  is  the  name  of  a  terri- 
tory in  Asia,  and  Ghuei  (Gkori,  Ghocry,  &c)  that  of  a 
dynasty  deriving  its  origin  from  that  territory. 

The  name  of  Ghur  was,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  indeed, 
locally  still  is,  applied  to  the  highlands  east  of  Herat,  and 
extending  eastward  to  the  upper  Helmand  valley,  or  nearly 
so.  There  is  hardly  any  region  of  Asia  regarding  which  we 
continue  to  be  more  in  tho  dark  than  about  this.  Ghur  is 
the  southern  portion  of  that  great  peninsula  of  strong 
mountain  country  which  forms  the  western  part  of  modern 
Afghanistan,  and  which  may  be  taken  in  a  general  way  to 
represent  the  Paropamisua  of  the  ancients.  The  northern 
portion  of  tho  said  peninsula  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  com- 
prehended under  the  names  of  Gharj'stdn  (on  the  west), 
and  Jttgdnd  (on  the  east),  whilst  the  basin  of  the  Herat 
river,  and  all  south  of  it,  constituted  Ghur.  The  name 
as  now  used  does  not  perhaps  include  tho  valley  of  tho 
Herat  river;  on  the  south  tho  limit  seems  to  be  the 
declivity  of  the  higher  mountains  (about  32"  45'  N.  1st.) 
dominating  the  descent  to  the  lower  Helmand,  «nd  the 
road  from  Farrah  to  Kandahar.  It  is  in  Ghur  that  rise 
all  those  affluents  of  tho  closed  basin  of  Seistan,  the  1  Unit , 
the  Farrah-nid,  the  Khosh-rud  (see  Afghanistan),  besides 
other  considerable  streams  joining  the  Helmand  above 
Girwhk. 

Ghur  is  mentioned  in  the  Shahnamah  of  Firdousi  (1010 
A.D.),  and  in  the  Arab  geographers  of  that  time,  though  these 
latter  fail  in  details  almost  as  much  as  we  moderns,  thus 
indicating  how  little  accessible  the  country  has  been  through 
all  ages.  Ibn  Haukal's  map  of  Khorosan  (c  976)  shows 
Jibdl  a!  Ghn.-,  " the  hill-country  of  Ghar,"  as  a  circle  ring- 
fenced  with  mountains.  His  brief  description  speaks  of 
it  as  a  land  fruitful  in  crops,  cattle,  and  flocks,  inhabited  by 
infidels,  except  a  few  who  passed  for  Mahometans,  and 
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indicates  that,  like  other  pagan  countries  surrounded  by 
Moslem  populations,  it  was  regarded  as  a  store  of  slaves  fur 
the  faithful.  The  boundary  of  Ghur  in  ascending  tho 
valley  of  the  Hari-rud  was  six  and  a  hulf  easy  marches  from 
Herat,  at  Chist,  two  marches  above  Obah  (both  of  which 
are  still  in  our  maps). 

The  chief  port  of  the  present  population  of  Ghur  are 
TaimHuii  belonging  to  the  class  of  nomad  or  semi-nomad 
clans  called  Jiimdit  (see  Afghanistan,  vol  i.  p.  235) 
There  are  also,  according  to  Ferrier,  Stfrii,  who  were  formerly 
the  main  part  of  the  population,  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Zoorett  of  Elphinstono  [Caubul,  ii.  204),  another  of  the 
Eimak  clans ;  and  in  the  north  of  Ghur  Ferrier  mentions 
Mongols.  Camels  are  kept  in  great  numbers  by  the  Ki  males, 
chiefly  for  their  wooL  Though  the  country  is  very  moun- 
tainous, there  are  fruitful  valleys  of  considerable  width. 
But  our  knowledge  is  too  slight  for  us  to  say  more. 

The  people  and  princes  of  Ghur  first  become  known  to  us  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Gliazncvid  dynasty,  and  the  early  mediaeval 
histories  of  Ghur  and  Ghumi  are  so  intertwined  that  little  need  be 
added  on  that  subject  to  what  will  be  found  under  CllAZNI  r.). 
What  we  read  of  Ghur  shows  it  as  a  country  of  lofty  mountains  and 
fruitful  » alleys,  ami  of  numerous  strongholds  held  by  a  variety  of 
hill-chieftains  ruling  warlike  clans  whose  habits  were  rife  with  fcads 
and  turbulence, — indeed,  in  character  strongly  resembling  the  tribes 
of  modern  Afghanistan,  though  there  seems  do  good  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  of  Afghan  race.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  of  old  Persian  blood,  like  the  oldrr  of  those  tribes  which  still 
occupy  the  country,  it  is  possiblv  a  corroboration  of  this  that,  in 
the  14th  century,  when  one  of  the  Ghuri  kings,  of  the  Kurt  dynasty 
reigning  in  Herat,  hod  taken  to  himself  some  of  the  insignia  of  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  au  incensed  Mongol  prince  is  said  to  have 
reviled  him  as  "an  insolent  Tajik"  (Journal  Asia'.. ,  ser.  v.  torn, 
xvii.  p.  609).  Sebuktigin  of  Ghazni,  and  his  famous  son  Mahmnd, 
repeatedly  invaded  the  mountain  country  which  so  nearly  adjoined 
their  capital,  subduing  its  ohiefs  for  the  moment,  ana  exacting 
tribute ;  but  when  the  immeduto  pressure  was  withdrawn,  the 
yoke  was  thrown  off,  and  the  tribute  withheld.  In  1020  Mssa'ud, 
the  son  of  Mahmnd,  being  then  governor  of  Kborasan,  made  a 
systematic  invasion  of  Ghur  from  the  side  of  Herat,  laying  siege  to 
its  stronghold*  one  after  the  other,  and  subduing  the  country  mora 
effectually  than  ever  before.  About  a  century  later  one  of  the 
princely  families  of  Ghur,  deriving  the  appellation  of  Shanssbi,  or 
shansaodniah,  from  a  certain  ancestor  Sbansab,  of  local  fame,  and 
of  alleged  descant  from  Zoh&k,  acquired  predominance  in  all  the 
country,  and  at  the  time  mentioned  Malik  'Izzuddin  al  Husain  of 
this  family  came  to  be  recognized  as  lord  of  Ghur.  He  was  known 
afterwards  aa  "the  Father  of  Kings,"  from  the  further  honour  to 
which  several  of  his  seven  sons  rose.  Three  of  these  (see  Ghakw) 
were — (1)  Amir  Kutbuddin  Mahommed,  called  the  lord  of  the  Jibdl 
or  mountains  ;  (3)  Sultan  Saifuddin  Surf,  for  a  brief  period  master 
of  Ghazni, — both  of  wham  were  put  to  death  by  Bahrain  the 
Ghaznevid  ;  and  (3)  Sultan  Alauddin  Jahansoz,  who  wreaked  such 
terrible  vengeance  upon  Ghazni,  Alauddin  began  the  conquests 
which  were  afterwards  immensely  extended  both  in  India  and  in 
the  west  by  his  nephews  Ghivdmuddfa  Mahommed  ibn  8dm  and 
Muizuddin  Mahommed  Sam  (the  Shahdbuddfn  Ghuri  of  the  histo- 
rians), and  for  a  brief  period  during  their  rule  it  was  boasted,  with  no 
grent  exaggeration,  that  the  public  prayer  was  read  in  the  name  of 
the  Ghunfrom  the  extremity  of  India  to  the  borders  of  Babylonia, 
end  from  tho  Oxus  to  the  Straits  of  Ormns.  After  the  death  of 
Muizuddin  (alias  Shahdbuddin),  Mahmud  the  son  of  GhiyassuuMm 
was  proclaimed  sovereign  (1206)  throughout  the  territories  of  Ghiir, 
Ghazni,  and  Hindustan.  But  the  Indian  dominion,  from  his 
uncle's  death,  became  entirely  independent,  and  his  actual  authority 
was  confined  to  Ghnr,  Seistan,  and  Herat  The  whole  kingdom 
fell  to  pieces  before  the  power  of  Mahommed  Shah  of  Khworazm 
and  his  son  Jalaluddin  (e.  1214-1216),  a  power  in  its  turn  to  be 
speedily  shattered  by  the  Mongol  Hood  (see  Ghazni). 

Besides  tho  thrones  of  Ghur  and  Ghazni,  the  Shansa banish  family, 
in  the  person  of  Fakhrnddin,  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons  of  Malik 
'Izxuduin,  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  Oxus  basin,  having  its  scat  at 
Bamian  (».«.),  which  endured  for  two  or  three  generatiana,  till  ex- 
tinguiahed  by  the  power  of  Khwaraxm  (1214).  And  the  great 
Mussulman  empire  of  Delhi  was  based  on  the  conquests  of 
Muizuddin  the  Ghurian,  carried  out  and  con-  olidatrd  by  his  Turk! 
freedmen,  Kutbuddin  Aibak  and  his  successors.  The  princes  of 
Ghur  experienced,  about  the  middle  of  the,  13th  century,  a  revival 
of  power,  which  endured  for  140  years.  This  later  dynasty  bore 
the  name  of  Kurt  or  Kirt  The  first  of  historical  prornlncaoe 
was  Malik  Shamsuddfn  Kurt,  descended  by  his  mother  from  tim 
great  king  Ghiyaasuddm  Ghuri,  wbiUt  his  other  grandfather  wa. 
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that  prince'*  favourite  minister.  ~  In  1245  Shamsuddia  held  the 
lordship  of  Ghrir  in  some  kind  of  alliance  with,  or  subordination  to, 
the  Mongols,  who  had  not  jet  definitively  eatabliahed  theniaelTea  in 
Persia,  and  ' 
restitute 
name  Sijistai 

pass),  and  Afghanistan  (a  Terr  early  occurrence  of  this  name), 
which  he  ruled  from  Herat  He  stood  well  with  Hulilcu,  and  for 
a  loug  time  with  his  son  Abaka,  but  at  last  incurred  the  letter's 
jealousy,  and.  was  poisoned  wheu  on  a  visit  to  the  court  at  Tabrix 
1 127« ).  Hia  son  Rukuuddin  Kurt  was,  however,  invested  with  the 
;  of  Khonaan  (1278),  but  after 


gols,  who  liavl  not  yet  definitively  established  themselves  in 
nd  in  1248  be  received  from  the  Great  Khan  Men  pi  an  In- 
i  of  all  the  provinces  from  Mere  to  the  Indus,  including  by 
jisten  (or  Seistau),  Cabul,  Tirah  (adjoining  the  Khaibar 


)  TarUr  suxereins,  lie  withdrew  into  Ohur,  and  abode  in  his  strong 
fortress  of  Ksiesar  tilt  bis  death  there  in  1305.  The  family  held 
on  through  a  succession  of  eight  kings  in  all,  sometimes  submissive 
to  the  Mongol,  sometimes  aiming  at  independence,  sometimes  for  a 
series  of  prosperous  years  adding  to  the  strength  and  splendour  of 

?erat,  and  aometimes  sorely  buffeted  by  the  hosts  of  muter  lees 
ertar  brigands  that  tore  Khoraean  and  Persia  in  the  decline  of  the 
tynastiea  of  Hulaku  and  Chagatai.  It  is  possible  that  the  Kurt* 
might  have  established  a  lasting  Tajik  kingdom  at  Herat,  but  in 
the  time  of  the  last  of  the  dynssty,  Ghiyassuddin  Pir-'AU,  Tartar- 
dom,  reorganized  and  re -embodied  in  the  person  of  Timor,  came 
against  Herat,  and  carried  away  the  king  and  the  treasures  of  hia 
dynasty  (13S0).  A  revolt  and  massacre  of  hia  garrison  provoked 
Timura  vengeance  ;  he  put  the  captive  king  to  death,  came  against 
the  city  a  second  time,  and  showed  it  no  mercy  (1383).  Ghur  hat 
since  been  as  obscure  in  history  as  it  is  in  its  tonography. 
The  proper  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Ghur  when  it*  princea 


ising  to  dominion  in  the  12th  century  was  Finiz-Koh,  where 
a  city  and  fortress  were  founded  by  Saifuddin  Suit  The  true 
position  of  Firuz-Koh  does  not  seem  to  have  been  determined, 
out  it  was  probably  on  or  near  the  upper  waters  of  ths  Hari-rud  or 
river  of  Herat ;  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  be  represented  by 
Shshrak,  a  place  in  that  valley  (about  05*  30'  E.  long.),  once  a 
populous  and  flourishing  town,  which  was  described  to  Ferrier, 
who  passed  not  far  from  it,  as  having  been  anciently  the  capital  of 
Uhur.  The  name  of  PirniKohis  has  been  appropriated  to  one  of 
the  most  numerous  of  the  nomad  tribes  occupying  the  upper  part  of 
the  Hsri-rnd  and  part  of  the  Murghab,  but  it  u  doubtful  if  this 
has  to  do  with  the  Ghur  capital,  as  the  name  is  otherwise  explained. 
Other  places  claim  to  have  been  the  old  capital.  Thus  Karrukh,  a 
place  visited  by  Khanikob'  in  1858,  in  a  rapid  excursion  from  Herat, 
and  lying  on  the  north  aide  of  the  valley,  is  one.  But  this  seems 
too  near  Herat  (Only  30  miles  distant)-  Ferrier.  again,  describes 
as  tbe  ancient  capital  a  place,  which  he  reached  in  his  journey, 
called  Zarni,  about  150  miles  by  road  from  Herat  towards  the  8.E. 
The  population  did  not  exceed  1200,  belonging  to  the  8nri  and 
Talmuui  tribes.  The  peak  or  Chalap  Dalan,  "one  of  the  higbeat 
in  the  world,"  rose  before  Zarni  in  imposing  majesty.  The 
mountain,  at  half  its  height,  has  a  compass  of  some  40  miles  ;  the 
aides  are  covered  with  forests  and  pastures,  villages  and  teats,  and 
also  exhibit  naturally  impregnable  positions  where  successive  chiefs 
have  built  strongholds.  Ferrier,  in  accompanying  the  Afghan 
governor,  who  lived  at  Zarni,  saw  three  ancient  towns  on  the  skirts 
of  this  mountain,  si]  large  and  fortified,  viz.,  Kela'  Kaiasar,  Kala" 
,  and  FakhrabiJ,    These  are  described 


I  as  only  a  few  faraaikt, 

or  hours'  march;  north-east  of  Teivereh,  which  last  is  in  some  of 
our  maps.  Doubts  have  indeed  been  cast  on  the  authenticity  of 
thia  part  of  Ferrier' s  book,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  extreme 
brevity  of  tbe  time  which. he  allowa.  But  the  professed  joomal 
was  probably,  under  the  circumstances,  only  an  expansion  from 
memory  of  the  merest  jottings ;  and  several  things  are  in  favour  of 
authenticity.  His  notices  of  the  country,  slight  as  they  are,  corre- 
spond notably  in  the  impression  conveyed  with  those  of  the 
r. i  '•  i  A-.ii  ■  •  i  •  .Wt*i n'  see  below ).  Kniuar,  which  he  mentions,  it  a  place 
that  haa  already  been  referred  to  as  the  stronghold  of  Rnknoddin 
Kurt.  Zarni,  as  roughly  located  by  him,  corresponds  fairly  with 
what  waa  told  Conolly  on  his  jonrney  between  Herat  and  Kandahar, 
of  the  poaitiou  and  character  of  "  the  old  city  of  Ohore  ....  now 
a  ruinous,  ill-inhabited  town,  the  capital  of  a  petty  province, 
governed  by  one  of  Shah  Kamran's  sons,  who  has  his  residence 
there"  (Journey,  vol.  ii.  p.  61).  Zarni  is  mentioned  by  Major 
Leech  in  connexion  with  Taiwan  (Teivereh  of  Ferrier)  and  other 
places  in  the  south  of  the  Ghur  country,  but  not  so  aa  to  determine 
its  |>oeition.  In  some  other  point*,  moreover,  ss  to  names  of  chiefs, 
*o.,  Ferrier's  statementa  agree  with  Ueeh's. 

■TalSkfll  HsWit»  la  the  EM.  Mu*.  traas^sr  Rarertyt  /eerwij 
"r«M  Users''  Hs'niww- ""hot"  Se"''        **'  *"''"{■  ">"' 


GIAMBELI.I,  or  Gianibeuj,  Fkdbkioo,  a  military 
eogineer,  was  born  at  Mantua  about  the  middle  of  tbe  IQth 
century.  Having  bad  some  experience  as  a  military  engi- 
neer in  Ita]/,  be  went  to  Spain  to  offer  his  services  to  Philip 

II.    His  proposals  were,  however,  somewhat  lukewarmly 


received,  and  aa  he  could  obtain  from  the  king  no  immedi- 
ate employment,  he  took  no  hia  residence  at  Antwerp,  where 
he  aoou  gaiued  considerable  reputation  for  hia  knowledge  in 
various  departments  of  science.  He  it  said  to  have  vowed 
to  be  revenged  for  hia  rebuff  at  the  Spanish  court ;  and 
when  Antwerp  waa  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1 584, 
he  pot  himself  in  communication  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  having  satisfied  herself  of  his  abilities,  engaged  him  to 
aid  by  hia  counsels  in  its  defence.  Hia  plana  for  provision- 
ing the  town  were  rejected  by  the  senate,  but  they  agreed 
to  a  modification  of  hia  scheme  fqr  destroying  the  famous 
bridge  which  cloaed  the  entrance  to  tbe  town  from  the  aide 
of  the  tea,  by  the  con  version  of  two  ahips  of  60  and  70 
tons  into  infernal  machine*.  One  of  these  exploded,  and, 
besides  destroying  more  than  1000  soldiers,  effected  a 
breach  in  the  structure  of  more  than  200  feet  in  width,  by 
which,  but  for  the  hesitation  of  Admiral  Jacobtoon,  the 
town  might  at  once  have  been  relieved.  After  the  sur- 
render of  Antwerp  Oiambelli  went  to  England,  where  he 
was  engaged  for  some  time  in  fortifying  the  river  Thames , 
and  when  the  Spanish  Armada  waa  attacked  by  fire-ships 
in  the  Calais  roads,  the  panic  which  ensued  was  due  t?  the 
conviction  among  the  Spaniards  that  the  fire-snipe  were 
infernal  machines  constructed  by  Giambelli  He  is  said  to 
have  died  in  London,  but  the  year  of  his  death  ia  unknown. 
See  Motley's  History  of  the  United  Netherlands,  vola.  L 
and  it,,  and  the  authorities  therein  referred  to. 

GIANNONE.  Pietio  (1676-1748),  the  most  distin- 
guished historian  of  whom  Naples  can  boast,  and  amongst 
all  Italian  historians  second  alone  to  Fra  Paulo  Sarpi  for 
the  strong  and  clear  light  thrown  in  his  works  on  the  growth 
of  the  papal  power,  was  born  at  Ischitella,  in  the  province 
of  Capitanata,  on  the  7th  of  May  1676.  Arriving  in  Naples 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  or 
law,  but  hia  legal  pursuits  were  much  surpassed  in  import- 
ance by  his  literary  labours  He  devoted  twenty  yean  to 
the  composition  of  his  great  work,  The  Civil  History  of 
Napltt,  which  was  ultimately  published  in  1723.  Here,  in 
hia  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Neapolitan  laws 
and  government,  he  warmly  espoused  the  aide  of  the  civil 
power  in  ita  conflicts  with  the  Romish  hierarchy.  The 
position  thus  taken  up  by  him,  and  the  manner,  in  which 
that  position  waa  assumed,  gave  rise  to  a  life-long  conflict 
between  Oiannone  and  the  church;  and  we  moat  know 
much  more  accurately  than  we  at  present  do  all  the  facts 
concerning  hia  alleged  retractation  in  prison  at  Turin,  before 
we  can  withhold  from  him  the  palm — as  he  certainly 
cud u red  the  sufferings — of  a  confessor  and  martyr  in  the 
cause  of  what  he  deemed  historical  truth.  Hooted  by  the 
mob  of  Naples,  and  excommunicated  by  the  archbishop's 
court,  he  was  forced  to  leave  Naples  and  repair  to  Vienna. 
Meanwhile  the  Inquisition  had  attested  after  ita  own  fashion 
the  value  of  his  history  by  putting  it  on  the  Index.  At 
Vienna  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Charles  VL  and  of  many 
leading  personages  at  the  Austrian  court  obtained  for  him 
a  pension  and  other  facilities  for  tbe  prosecution  of  hit 
historical  studies.  Of  those  the  most  important  result  was 
Il  Triregno,  ouia  del  regno  del  cielo,  delta  terra,  e  del  papa. 
On  the  transfer  of  the  Neapolitan  crown  to  .Charles  of 
Bourbon,  Oiannone  lost  his  Austrian  pension,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  to  Venice.  There  he  was  at  first  most 
favoprably  received.  The  post  of  consulting  lawyer  to  the 
republic,  in  which  he  might  have  continued  the  special  work 
of  Fra  Paulo  Sarpi,  waa  offered  to  him,  as  well  as  that  of 
professor  of  public  law  in  Padua;  but  he  declined  both 
offers.  Unhappily  there  arose  a  suspicion  that  his  views 
on  maritime  law  were  not  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
Venice,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  to  dissipate  that 
suspicion,  it  waa  resolved  to  expel  him  from  the  state  On 
tbe  23d  of  September  1735  he  was  seized  and  conveved  ta 
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Terrain.  'After  wandering,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Antonio  Riualdo,  for  three  months  through  Modona,  Milan, 
and  Turin,  ho  at  last  reached  Geneva,  where  he  enjoyed 
tho  friendship  of  the  moat  distinguished  citizens,  and  was 
on  excellent  terms  with  the  great  publishing  firms.  But 
in  au  evil  hour  he  was  induced  to  visit  a  Cutbolio  village 
w ithiu  tho  Sardinian  territory,  where  he  was  kidnapped  by 
the  agents  of  tho  Sardiuiau  Government,  conveyed  to  the 
castle  of  Miolan,  and  thence  successively  transferred  to 
Ceva  and  Turin.  In  the  fortress  of  Turin  be  remained  im- 
mured during  tho  last  twelve  years  of  bis  life,  though  part 
of  his  time,  was  spent  in  composing  a  defence  of  tbe 
Sardiuiau  intorosts  as  ontiostd  to  those  of  thu  naoal  court 
and  though  he  woi  led  to  sign  a  retractation  of  tbe  state- 
nieu'n  in  bis  history  most  obnoxious  to  the  Vatican,  Ho 
died  March  7,  1748,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

Giauitouc's  style  m  an  Italian  writer  ku  been  pronounced  to  be 
brlow  a  severe  classical  model.  Hot  hi*  very  ease  and  freedom,  if 
not  domical,  bavo  helped  to  uiake  bia  volumes  more  popular  than 
many  work*  of  greater  cbioicnl  renown.  In  England  th«  just 
appreciation  of  hi*  hilxmrt  l.y  Gibbon,  and  the  ample  use  made  of 
Intra  in  tho  Uler  volume*  of  Tkt  Decline  and  Full,  early  secured 
has  r^htful  phwv  for  hint  in  lint  estimation  of  English  scholars. 

A  good  and  complete  edition  of  Ciaunonc's  works  is  alill  a 
desiilemtum.  JThe  mora  important  fact*  of  Ids  life  have  been 
recorded  by  tlm  Abbo  Fernando  Partiini  in  Italian,  and  .in  Latin 
by  Fbbroni;  whilst  a  more  complete  estinmte  of  his  literary  and 
political  iinporliitiee  may  be  foniud  by  the  perusal  of  thu  collected 
edition  of  the  vorks  written  by  him  in  hi*  Turin  prison,  publUhed 
in  Tarin  in  1869 — under  thu  caro  of  the  dudinguitdied  statesman 
Pn*pijle  Rtanidao  Maticini,  lulc  minister  of  grace  and  juntict, 
universally  recognind  oue  of  tho  first  authorities  in  Italy  on 
(Urslioiu  relating  to  the  history  of  his  native  Naples,  mid  esi*  daily 
v»  the  ci*.fi.L  ta  between  tbe  civil  power  and  tbe  church. 

G  IAN?  in  tbe  Old  English  tftant,  derived  through  French 
and  Lsitiu  from  Greek  giya*  (qiyttnt).  The  idea  conveyed 
by  tho  word  in  classic  mythology  is  tltat  of  beings  more  or 
loss  ntJiilikti,  but  monstrous  in  size  and  xtreugth.  Figures 
like  the  Titavs  and  tbe  Giants  whoso  birth  from  Heaven 
and  Earth  ia  e<iug  by  Ilcsiod  in  the  Theoyony,  such  aa  can 
hoap  op  mouota>na  to  scale  the  sky,  nud  war  beside  or  against 
the  gods,  must  b*»  treated,  with  other  like  monstrous  figures 
of  tbe  wonder-tabs  of  the  world,  ns  belonging  altogether  to 
the  realms  of  mythology.  But  there  also  appear  in  the 
legend*  of  giant*  some  with  historic  significance.  The 
ancient  aud  commonly-repeated  explanation  of  the  Greek 
word  viva as  conuMted  with  or  derived  from  YTyor/t,  or 
"  earth-born,"  seems  by  no  means  aouud  as  a  matter  of 
etymology,  but  at  auy  rate  tho  idea  conveyed  by  it  was 
familiar  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  that  the  giants  were  earth- 
born  or  indigenous  racta  (see  Wclckor,  Gritthittht  Gotter- 
Ichre,  voL  i  p.  787k  The  Bible  (the  English  reader  must 
bo  cautioned  that  tho  word  giant  hoa  becu  there  used  am- 
biguously, from  the  SopUngiut  downwards)  touches  the 
present  matter  in  ao  far  on  it  records  the  traditions  of  the 
Israelites  of  fighting  in  Palestine  with  tall  races  of  the  land 
such  as  tho  Anakiin  (Numb.  xiiL  33 ;  Deut  il  10,  iii.  11; 
I  Sam.  xviL  4).  When  reading  in  Homer  of  "  the  Cyclopes 
and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Giants,"  or  of  the  adventures  of 
Odysseus  in  the  cave  of  Polyphemus  (Homer,  Odyu.,  vii. 
206  ;  ix.),  wo  seem  to  come  into  view  of  dim  traditions, 
exaggerated  through  the  mist  of  ages,  of  pro-Hellenic  bar- 
bariaus,  godless,  canuibal,  skin-clothed,  hurling  huge  stones 
hi  their  rude  warfare.  Giant-legends  of  tbia  clasa  are 
common  in  Europe  and  Asia,  where  the  big  and  stupid 
giants  have  often  every  token  of  unccuth  native  barbarians, 
exaggerated  into  monsters  in  tbo  legends  of  the  later  tribes 
who  disiKisiicsaed  and  slew  them. 

Iksidcs  the  conception  of  giants  as  special  races  distinct 
from  mankind,  it  was  a  common  opinion  of  tho  ancients 
that  tho  human  race  had  itself  degenerated,  the  men  of 
primeval  age*  having  been  t«f  so  far  greater  stature  and 
strength  as  to  be  in  .'act  gigantic    This,  for  example,  is 


received  by  Pliny  (Hut.  A'at.,  vii.  c  10),  and  it  becomes 
a  common  doctrine  of  theologians  such  as  Augustine  (De 
Cimtute  Dei,  xv.  9),  listing  on  into  times  so  modem  that 
it  may  be  found  iu  Cruden'a  Concordance.  Yet  so  far  as 
can  be  judged  from  actual  remaius,  it  does  not  appear  that 
giuuts,  in  the  aeuse  of  tribes  of  altogether  superhuman 
stature,  over  existed,  or  that  the  men  of  ancient  lime  were 
ou  the  thole  taller  than  those  now  living.  It  is  now  usual 
to  apply  the  word  giant  to  beings  not  superhuman  in  their 
height,  but  merely  the  tallest  men  aud  womeu  of.  our 
nations.  In  every  race  of  mankind  the  great  mesa  of  in- 
dividuals do  not  depart  far  from  a  certain  mean  .or  average 
height,  while  the  very  tall  or  very  short  men  become  less 
aud  less  numerous  as  they  depart  from  the  mean  standard, 
till  tbe  utmost  divergence  is  reached  in  a  very  few  giants 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  very  few  dwarfs  on  the  other.  At 

I  both  ends  of  the  scale,  the  body  is  markedly  out  of  tho 
ordinary  proportions  ;  thus  a  giant's  head  is  smaller  and  a 
dwarfs  head  larger  than  it  would  be  if  an  average  man  had 
been  magnified  or  diminished.  The  principle  of  the  distri- 
bution of  individuals  of  different  sizes  in  a  race  or  nation 
has  been  ably  set  forth  by  Quetelct  (Phytique  Sociale,  vb}. 
ii. ;  Anthropometric,  books  iii.  and  iv.).    Had  this  principle 

I  been  understood  formerly,  we  might  have  been  spared  the 
pains  of  criticizing  assertions  as  to  giants  20  feet  high*  or 
even  more,  appearing  among  mankind.  The  appearance  of 
an  individual  man  20  feet  high  involves  tho  existence  of  the 
race  ho  ia  an  extreme  member  of,  whose  mean  stature  would 
be  at  least  12  to  14  feet,  which  is  a  height  no  human  being 
has  been  proved  on  sufficient  evidence  to  .hate  approacJied 
(AutAropom.,  p.  302).  In  fact,  Quetelet  considers  the  tallest 
man  whose  stature  has  been  authentically  recorded  to  have 
been  Frederick  the  Great's  Scottish  giant,  who  was  not  quite 
8  feet  3  inches.  Modern  statisticians,  though  admitting 
thot-this  may.  not  be  the  extreme  limit  of  human  stature, 
cannot  accept  the  loose  conclusion  in  Buffon  (Jlitt.  Hat., 
ed.  Sounini,  vol.  iv.  p.  134),  that  there  is  no  doubt  of 
giants  having  been  10,  12,  aud  perhaps-  15  feet  high. 
Confidence  ia  not  even  to  be  placed  in  ancient  asserted 
measurements,  aa  where  Pliny  gives  to  one  Gabbaras,  an 
Arabian,  tliu  stature  of  0  feet  9  inches  (about  9  feet  5J  in. 
English),  capping  this  with  the  mention  of  Poaio  and  Sec- 
undilla,  who  were  half  a  foot  higher.  That  two  persons 
should  be  described  as  both  having  this  same  extraordinary 
measure  suggests  to  tho  modern  critic  the  notion  of  a  not* 
jotted  down  on  tbe  philosopher's  tablets,  and  novel  tested 
afterwards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  ia  worth  while  to  ask  how 
it  ia  that  legend  and  history  so  abound  in  lueutiona  of  ginuu 
outside  all  probable  dimensions  of  the  human  frame.  One 
cause  is  that,  when  the  story-teller  ia  asked  the  actual 
stature  of  tbe  huge  men  who  figure  in  his  tales,  he  hi  not 
sparing  of  his  inches  and  feet  What  exaggeration  con  do 
in  this  way  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  PaU- 
gouiims,  whn&o  average  height  (5  feet  11  inches)  is  really 
about  that  of  the  Cbirnside  men  in  Berwickshire,  are 
described  in  Pigafetta's  Voyage  round  the  World  as  so 
monstrous  that  the  Spaniards'  heads  hardly  reached  their 
wuiats.  It  is-  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  Professor 
Nilason  (Primitive  Inhabitant*  of  Scandinavia,  chap,  vi.), 
that  in  the  traditions  of  early  Europe  tribes  of  savages  may 
have  thus,  if  really  tall,  expanded  into  giants,  or,  if  abort, 
dwindled  into  dwarfs.  Another  cause  which  is  clearly 
proved  to  have  given  rise  to  giant-myths  of  yet  more  mon- 
strous ty|ie,  has  been  tho  discovery  of  groat  fossil  bones,  as 
of  mammoth  or  mastodon,  which  have  from  early  ages  been 
supposed  to  be  bones  of  giants,  and  have  given  rise  to  a 
whnlo  class  of  giant-myths  (see  Tylor,  Eorty  Uittvry  of 
llauliud,  chnp.  xi.;  Primitive  Cntlnrr,  chap.  x.).  Such 
anatomical  inferences  from  tho  kg-bonc  or  tooth  of  aowo 
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huge  extinct  animal  are  rattier  creditable  to  the  ingenuity 
«»f  natives  of  America,  or  of  barbarians  of  the  Old  World ; 
.but  their  late  continuance  in  the  midst  of  European  culture 
sliDHii  how  recently  the  principles  of  comparative  anatomy 
obtained  their  present  hold  on  the  public  mind.  A  tooth 
neighing  4  J  tt>,  and  a  thigh-bone  17  feet  long,  having  been 
found  in  New  England  in  1712  (they  were  probably 
mastodon),  Dr  Increase  Mather  thereupon  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  his  confirmation  from  them  of 
the  existence  tf  men  of  prodigious  stature  in  the  ante- 
diluvian *f»"-'d  (see  the  PhUosopkieal  Transactions,  vol  xxiv 
p.  85 ;  D.  Wilson,  Pnhistoric  Afan,  voL  i.  p.  54).  The 
giants  in  the  streets  of  Basel  tfnd  supporting  the  anna  of 
Lucerne  appear  to  have  originated  from  certain  fossil  bones 
found  in  1577,  examined  by  the  physician  Felix  Plater,  and 

C renounced  to  have  belonged  to  a  giant  some  16  or  19  feet 
igh.  These  bones  have  since  been  referred  to  a  very 
different  geological  genu*  but  within  the  present  century 
Plater's  giant  skeleton  was  accepted  as  a  genuine  relic  of 
the  giants  who  once  inhabited  the  earth.  See  the  disserta- 
,  tion  of  Lb  Oat,  cited  in  the  5th  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Jiritannica  (1817).  (e.  a  t.) 

GIANTS  CAUSEWAY,  a  promontory  of  columnar 
basalt,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Antrim  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  It  is  divided  by  whin-dykes  into  the  Little 
Causeway,  the  Middle  Causeway  or  "  Honeycomb,"  aa  it  is 
locally  termed,  and  the  Larger  or  Grand  Causeway.  The 
pillars  composing  it  are  close-fitting  and  for  the  most  part 
somewhat  Irregular  hexagons,  made  up  of  articulated  por- 
tions varying  from  a  few  inches  to  some  feet  in  depth,  and 
concave  .or  convex  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  In 
diameter  the  pillars  vary  from  15  to  20  inches,  and  in 
height  some  are  as  much  as  20  feet.  The  Great  Causeway 
is  chiefly  from  20  to  30,  and  for  a  few  yards  in  some  places 
nearly  40  feat  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  outlying  broken 
pieces  of  rock.  It  is  highest  ct  its  narrowest  part.  At 
about  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  cliff,  widening  and  be- 
coming lower,  it  "ttends  outwards  into  a  parade  or  plat- 
form, which  has  a  slight  seaward  inclination,  but  is  easily 
walked  on,  and  for  nearly  100  yards  is  always  above  water. 
At  the  distauce  of  about  150  yards  from  the  cliff  it  turns 
a  little  to  the  eastward  for  20  or  30  yards,  and  then  sinks 
into  the  sea.  The  neighbouring  cliffs  exhibit  in  many  places 
columns  similar  to  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  a  con- 
siderable exposure  of  them  being  visible  at  a  distance  of 
about  1 00  mods  in  the  bay  to  the  eastward.  A  group  of 
I  bene  columns,  from  their  arrangement,  have  been  fancifully 
named  the  "  Giant's  Organ."  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
cliffs  is  the  Pleaskin,  the  upper  pillars  of  which  have  the 
appearance  of  a  colonnade,  and  are  60  feet  in  height; 
beneath  these  is  a  mass  of  coarse  black  amygdaloid,  of  the 
same  thickness,  underlain  by  a  second  range  of  basaltic 
pillars,  from  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  Near  the  Giant's 
Causoway  are  the  ruins  of  the  castles  of  Dunseverick  and 
Dunluce,  situated  high  above  the  sea  on  insulated  crags,  and 
the  swinging  bridge  of  Carrick-a-Rede,  spanning  a  chasm  of 
80  feet  deep,  and  connecting  a  rock,  which  is  used  as  a 
salmon-fishing  station,  with  the  mainland.  Fairhead,  a  pro 
montory  composed  of  columnar  greenstone,  the  highest  point 
on  the  coast,  has  an  altitude  of  550  feet 

8eo  Hamilton,  Letters  from  Ou  Coast  of  Antrim ;  Dubourdiew, 
Statistical  Survey  of  Antrim ;  snd  article*  Antbim  and  Geology. 

GIARRL,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
between  Etna  and  the  sea,  with  a  station  on  the  railway 
from  Measiua  to  Catania,  distant  from  the  former  40  miles, 
and  from  the  latter  nearly  19.  It  is  a  flourishing  place  of 
6J5G  inhabitants,  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  or  of 
9990  if  the  suburbs  of  Macchia,  St  Giovanni,  and  St  Alfio 
are  included ;  but  it  has  little  to  show  except  a  handsome 
modern  church,  and  w  mainly  of  interest  as  the  point  from 


wluch  tourists  start  to  visit  the  retrains  of  the  gigantic 
chestnut  tree  of  the  hundred  horses  (rf»  cento  nttxtlli). 

GIAVENO,  a  market-town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Turiu,  and  circondario  of  Susa,  about  16  miles  W.  of  Turin, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cottian  Alps,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sangoue,  a  head  water  of  the  Pa  It  possesses  a  fine  old 
castle,  an  almshouse,  a  gymnasium,  a  children's  asylum, 
several  well-built  churches,  and  an  ancient  abbatial  resi- 
dence ;  and  its  inhabitants  manufacture  paper  and  silk,  and 
maintain  a  trade  in  wine  and  timber.  Population  of  the 
town  in  1871  5722,  and  of  the  communo  9638. 

GIB,  Adah  (1714-1788),  the  leader  of  the  Antiburgher 
section  of  the  Scottish  Secession  Church,  was  born  April 
14, 1714,  in  the  parish  of  Muckbart,  Perthshire,  and,  on 
the  completion  of  his  literary  and  theological  studies  at 
Edinburgh  and  Perth,  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  1740. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the  large 
Secession  congregation  of  Bristo,  Edinburgh,  being  the 
first  in  the  city  inducted  into  snch  a  charge ;  aud  then 
his  powerful  intellect  and  his  intensity  of  character  soon 
secured  for  him  a  position  of  considerable  prominence. 
In  1742  be  caused  some  stir  by  the  publication  of  an  in- 
vective entitled  A  teaming  against  countenancing  tkt 
ministration*  of  Mr  George  JVhitefield ;  and  in  1745  he  was 
almost  the  only  minister  of  Edinburgh  who  continued  to 
preach,  and  to  preach  against  rebellion,  while  the  troops  of 
Charles  Edward  were  in  occupation  of  the  town.  When  in 
1747  "  the  Associate  Synod,"  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided 
not  to  give  full  immediate  effect  to  a  judgment  which  bad 
been  passed  in  the  previous  year  against  the  lawfulness  of 
the  "  Burgess  Oath,"1  Gib  led  the  protesting  minority,  who 
forthwith  separated  from  their  brethren  aud  formed  the 
Antiburgher  Synod.  It  was  chiefly  under  his  influence 
that  it  was  agreed  by  this  ecclesiastical  body  at  subsequent 
meetings  to  summon  to  the  bar  their  "Burgher"  brethren, 
and  finally  to  depose  and  excommunicate  them  for  contu- 
macy. In  1765  he  made  a  vigorous  and  able  reply  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  had 
stigmatized  the  Secession  as  "threatening  the  peace  of  the 
country ; "  and  this  apology  was  further  developed  in  his 
Display  of  the  Secession.  Testimony,  published  in  1774. 
From  1753  (when  after  protracted  litigation  he  was  cont- 
inued to  leave  the  Bristo  church)  till  within  a  short  period 
of  his  death,  which  took  place  June  18,  1788,  he  preached 
regularly  in  Nicolson  Street  church,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  filled  every  Sunday  with  an  audience  of  2000  persons. 
Besides  other  publications,  he  wrote  a  volume  of  Saeml 
ContempUitions  (1786),  to  which  was  appended  an  "Eteay 
on  Liberty  and  Necessity"  in  reply  to  Lord  Kamca. 

GIBBON.    See  Ape,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 

GIBBON,  Edward  (1737-1794),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated historians  of  any  age  or  country,  was  also  bis  own 
historian.  He  has  left  us  one  of  the  most  piquant  auto- 
biographies ever  written.  In  the  following  sketch  the  chief 
incidents  of  his  life  will  be  condensed  from  that  authentic 
source.  For  more  than  facts,  even  for  the  setting  of  these, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  wonld  be  unwise  to  trust  to  any 
man's  autobiography — though  Gibbon's  is  as  frank  as  most. 
There  are  points  on  which  vanity  will  say  too  much,  and 
perhaps  others  on  which  modesty  will  say  too  little. 

Gibbon  was  descendod,  he  tells  us,  from  a  Kentish  family 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  among  his  remoter  ancestors  he 
reckons  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  Fiennes,  Lord  Say  and 
Sole,  whom  Shakespeare  has  immortalized  in  his  Henry  VI. 


1  Thl*  was  an  oath  Imposed  upon  all  burgesses  of  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Perth,  and  some  other  towns,  by  which  they  "  professed  anal 
allowed  the  tra«  religion  presently  professed  within  this  realm,  aad 
authorized  by 'the  laws  thereof."   Tim  question  was  vhetlter  these 

,  wonln  implied  an  approbation  of  ilia  Established  Church,  with  all  Mi 

',  "corruptions.'" 
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Hi*  grandfather  was  &  man  of  ability,  an  enterprising 
merchant  of  London,  ono  of  the  commissioners  of  customs 
under  the  Tory  ministry  during  the  lost  four  years  of 
Queen  Anne,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
a*  deeply  versed  in  the  "  commerce  and  6nances  of  Eng- 
land "  as  any  man  of  his  time.  He  was  not  always  wise, 
however,  cither  for  himself  or  bis  country ;  for  he  becamo 
deeply  involved  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme,  in  the  disastrous 
collapse  of  which  (1720)  he  lost  the  ample  wealth  ho 
had  amassed.  As  a  director  of  the  company,  moreover, 
'lie  was  suspected  of  fraudulent  complicity,  taken  into 
.custody,  aud  heavily  fined;  but  XI 0,000  was  allowed 
him  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  estate,  and  with  this  his  skill 
and  enterprise  soon  constructed  a  second  fortune.  He  died 
at  Putney  in  1736,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his 
two  daughters— nearly  disinheriting  li is  only  son,  the  father 
of  the  historian,  for  having  married  against  his  wishes. 
This  son  (by  name  Edward)  was  oducated  at  Westminster1 
and  Cambridge,  but  never  took  a  degree,  travelled,  be 
came  member  of  Parliament,  first  for  Petersfield  (1734), 
then  for  Southampton  (1741),  joined  the  party  against  Sir 
liobert  Walpole,  and  (as  his  son  confesses,  not  much  to  his 
father's  honour),  was  animated  in  so  doing  by  "private 
revenge"  against  the  supposed  "oppressor"  of  his  family 
in  tl»  South  Sea  affair.  If  so,  reveuge,  as  nsual,  was 
blind ;  for  Walpole  had  sought  rather  to  moderate  than 
to  inflame  public  feeling  against  the  projectors. 

The  historian  was  born  at  Putney,  Surrey,  April  27  (Old 
Style),  1 737.  Hia  mother,  Judith  Porten,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  London  merchant  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of 
six  sons  and  a  daughter,  and  the  only  one  who  survived 
childhood  ;  his  own  life  in  youth  hung  by  so  mere  a  thread 
as  to  be  again  and  again  despaired  of.  His  mother,  be- 
tween domestic  cares  and  constant  infirmities  (which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  an  occasional  plunge  into  fashionable 
dissipation  in  compliance  with  her  husband's  wishes),  did 
but  little  for  him.  The  "  true  mother  of  his'  mind  as  well 
as  of  his  heahh  "  was  a  maideu  aunt — Catherine  Porten 
by  name— with  respect  to  whom  he  expresses  himself  in 
language  of  the  most  grateful  remembrance.  "Many 
anxious  and  solitary  days,"  says  Gibbon,  "  did  she  consume 
with  patient  trial  of  every  mode  of  relief  and  amusement. 
Many  wakeful  nights  did  she  sit  by  my  bedside  in  tremb- 
ling expectation  that  each  hour  wonld  be  my  last"  As  cir- 
cumstances allowed,  sho  appears  to  have  taught  him  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic — acquisitions  made  with  so  little 
of  remembered  pain  that  "  were  not  the  error  corrected  by 
analogy,"  he  says,  "  I  should  be  tempted  to  conceive  them 
as  iunaie."  At  seven  he  was  committed  for  eighteen  months 
to  the  care  of  a  private  tutor,  John  Kirkby  by  name,  and 
the  author,  among  other  things,  of  a  "philosophical  fiction," 
entitled  the  Life  of  Automatics.  Of  Kirkby,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  English  and  Latin  grammar, 
he  speaks  gratefully,  and  doubtless  truly,  so  far  as  he 
could  trust  the  impressions  of  childhood.  With  reference  to 
Automnthts  he  is  much  more  reserved  in  his  praise,  deny- 
ing alike  iU  originality,  its  depth,  and  its  elegance ;  bnt, 
he  odds,  "  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  entertainment  or  in- 


In  his  ninth  year  (1746),  during  a  "lucid  interval  of 
comparative  health,"  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames;  but  his  former  infirmities  aoon  returned,  and 
his  progress,  by  his  own  confession,  was  slow  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. "  My  timid  reserve  was  astonished  by  the  crowd  and 
tumult  of  the  school ;  the  want  of  strength  and  activity 
disqualified  mo  for  the  sports  of  the  play-field.  .... 
By  the  common  methods  of  discipline,  at  the  expense 

1  The  e«l«biV.Kl  William  I.tpw  bad  bwn  for  some  tin*  the  private 
tor  of  fab  Edward  Gibbon,  who  u  nim»w<!  to  »•?•  been  the 
the  n,tbcr  clever  .ketch  of  "Rata.6  In  tlui  Strums  CalL 


of  many  tears  and  some  blood,  I  purchased  the  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  syntax,"  but  manifestly,  in  his  own  opinion, 
the  Arabian  frights,  Pope's  homer,  aud  Dryden's  Viiyil, 
eagerly  read,  had  at  this  period  exercised  a  much  more 
powerful  influence  on  his  intellectual  development  than  Phse- 
drus  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  "  painfully  construed  and  darkly 
understood." 

In  December  1747  his  mother  died,  and  he  was  taken 
home.  After  a  short  time  his  father  removed  to  the 
"rustle  solitude"  of  Buriton  (Hants),  but  young  Gibbon 
lived  chiefly  at  the  house  of  bis  maternal  grandfather, 
at  Putney,  where,  under  the  care  of  his  devoted  aunt,  he 
developed,  he  tells  us,  that  passionate  love  of '  reading 
"  which  he  would  not  exchange  for  all  the  treasures  of 
India,"  and  where  his  mind  received  its  most  decided 
stimulus.  Of  1748  he  says,  "This  year,  the  twelfth 
of  my  age,  I  shall  note  as  the  most  propitious  to  the 
growth  of  my  intellectual  stature."  After  detailing  the 
circumstances  which  uolocked  for  him  the  door  of  his 
grandfather's  "  tolerable  library,"  he  says,  "  I  turned  over 
many  English  pages  of  poetry  and  romance,  of  history  and 
travels.  Where  a  title  attracted  my  eye,  without  fear  or 
awe  I  snatched  the  volume  f.om  the  shelf."  In  1749, 
in  his  twelfth  year,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster,  still  resid- 
ing, however,  with  his  aunt,  who,  rendered  destitute  by  her 
father's  bankruptcy,  but  unwilling  to  live  a  life  of  depend- 
ence, bad  opened  a  boarding-house  for  Westminster  school 
Here  in  the  course  of  two  years  (1749-50),  interrupted  by 
danger  and  debility,  he  "  painfully  climbed  into  the  third 
form;"  but  it  was  left  to  his  riper,  age  to  "acquire  the 
beauties  of  the  Latin  and  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek 
tongue."  The  continual  attacks  of  sickness  which  had  re- 
tarded his  progress  induced  his  aunt,  by  medical  advice,  to 
take  him  to  Bath ;  but  the  mineral  waters  had  no  effect. 
He  then  resided  for  a  time  in  the  house  of  a  physician  at 
Winchester;  the  physician  did  as  little  as  the  mineral 
waters;  . and,  after  a  further  trial  of  Bath,  he  once  more 
returned  to  Putney,  and  made  a  last  futile  attempt  to  study 
at  Westminster.  Finally,  it  was  concluded  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  encounter  the  discipline  of  a  school ;  and 
casual  instructors,  at  various  times  and  places,  were  pro- 
vided for  him.  Meanwhile  his  indiscriminate  appetite  for 
reading  had  begun  to  fix  itself  more  and  more  decidedly  upon 
history  ;  and  the  list  of  historical  works  devoured  by  biro, 
during  this  period  of  chronic  ill-health  is  simply  astonishing. 
It  included,  besides  Hearne's  Ductor  flistoricus  and  the 
successive  volume*  of  the  Universal  History,  which  was 
then  in  course  of  publication,  Littlobury's  I/emlolus, 
Spelman's  Xenophon,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  an  anonymous 
translation  of  Procopius ;  "  many  crude  lumps  of  Speed, 
Rapin,  Mezeray,  Davila,  Machiavel,  Father  Paul,  Bower, 
Ac.,  were  hastily  gulped.  I  devoured  them  like  so  many 
novels ;  and  I  swallowed  with  the  samo  voracious  appctito 
the  descriptions  of  India  and  China,  of  Mexico  and 
Peru."  His  first  introduction  to  the  historic  scenes 
the  study  of  which  afterwards  formed  the  passion  of 
his  life  took  place  in  1751,  when,  while  along  with  hi* 
father  visiting  a  friend  in  Wiltshire,  he  discovered  in  the 
library  "a  common  book,  tho  continuation  of  Echard's 
Jloman  J/istory."  "  To  me  the  reigns  of  the  successors  of 
Constantino  were  absolutely  new ;  and  I  was  immersed  in 
the  passage  of  the  Goths  over  the  Danube,  when  the  sum- 
mons of  the  dinner  bell  reluctantly  dragged  me  from  my 
intellectual  feast."  Soon  afterwards  his  fancy  kindled  with 
the  first  glimpses  into  Oriental  history,  the  wild  "  barbaric" 
charm  of  which  he  never  ceased  to  feel.  Ocklcy's  book  on 
the  Saracens  "  first  opened  his  eyes  "  to  tho  striking  career 
of  Mahomet  and  his  hordes ;  and  with  his  characteristic 
ardour  of  literary  research,  after  exhausting  oil  that  could 
be  learned  in  English  of  the  Arabs  aud  Persians,  tho 
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Tartars  aud  Turks,  he  forthwith  plunged  into  the  French 
of  D'Herbelot,  and  the  Latin  of  Pocock's  version  of 
Abulfaragius,  sometimes  understanding  tlicm,  but  oftener 
ualy  guessing  their  moaning.  He  soon  learned  to  coil 
to  hie  aid  the  subsidiary  sciences  of  geography  and 
chronology,  and  before  ho  was  quits  capable  of  reading 
tliem  had  already  attempted  to  weigh  in  his  childish 
balance  the  computing  systems  of  Scaliger  and  Petavius, 
of  Marabam  and  Newton.  At  this  early  period  he  seems 
already  to  hare  adopted  in  some  degree  the  plan  of  study 
he  followed  in  after  life,  and  recommended  in  his  Ettai  no- 
i' Etude — that  is,  of  letting  his  subject  rather  than  his  author 
determine  his  course,  of  suspending  the  perusal  of  a  book 
to  reflect,  and  to  compare  the  statemcuts  with  those  of  other 
authors, — so  that  he  often  read  portions  of  many  volumes 
while  mastering  one. 

Towards  his  sixteenth  year  he  tells  as  "nature  dis- 
played in  his  favour  her  mysterious  energies,"  sod  all 
his  infirmities  suddenly  vanished.  Thenceforward,  while 
never  possessing  or  abusing  the  insolence  of  health,  he 
could  say  "  few  persons  have  been  more  exempt  from  real 
or  imaginary  ills."  His  unexpected  recovery  revived  his 
father's  hopes  for  bis  education,  hitherto  so  much  neglected 
if  judged  by  ordinary  standards  ;  and  accordingly  in  Janu- 
ary .1762  he  was  placed  at  Esher,  Surrey}  under  the  care  of 
Dr  Francis,  the  well  known  translator  of  Horace.  But 
Gibbon's  friends  in  a  few  weeks  discovered  that  the  new 
tutor  preferred  the  pleasures  of  London  to  the  instruction 
of.  his  pupils,  and  in*  this  perplexity  decided  to  send  him 
prematurely  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  matriculated  as  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Magdalen  College,  3d  April,  1752. 
According  to  his  own  testimony,  he  arrived  at  the  university 
"  with  a  stock  of  information  which  might  have  puzzled  a 
doctor,  and  a  degree  of  ignorance  of  which  a  Bchool-boy 
might  bo  ashamed."  And  indeed  his  huge  wallet  of  scraps 
•tooi  him  in  little  stead  at  the  trim  banquets  to  which  he 
was  invited  at  Oxford,  while  the  wandering  habits  by 
which  be  had  filled  it  absolutely  unfitted  him  to  be  a  guest. 
He  was  not  well  grounded  in  any  of  the  elementary  branches, 
which  arc  essential  to  university  studies,  and  to  all  success 
in  their  prosecution.  It  was  natural  therefore  that  he 
should  dislike  the  university,  and  as  natural  that,  the  uni- 
versity should  dislike  him.  Many  of  his  complaints  of  the 
system  were  certainly  just;  but  it  maybe  doubted  whether 
any  university  system  would  have  been  profitable  to  him, 
considering  his  antecedents.  He  complains  especially  of  his 
tutors,  and  in  one  case  with  abundant  reason  ;  but,  by  his 
own  confession,  they  might  have  recriminated  with  justice, 
for  he  indulged  in  gay  society,  and  kept  late  hours.  His 
observations,  however,  on  the  defects  of  the  English  univer- 
sity system,  some  of  which  have  only  very  recently  been 
removed,  are  acute  and  well  worth  pandering,  however  little 
relevant  to  his  own  case.  He  remained  at  Magdalen  about 
fourteen  months.  ■  "  To  the  university  of  Oxford,"  be  says, 
"  I  acknowledge  no  obligation ;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully 
renounce  me  for  a  son  as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for 
a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen  months  at  Magdalen  College ; 
they  proved  the  fourteen  months  the  most  idle  and  unpro- 
fitable of  my  whole  life." 

But  thus  "  idle  "  though  he  may  have  been  as  a  "  stu- 
dsnt,"  he  already  meditated  authorship.  In  the  first  long 
vacation— during  which  he,  doubtless  with  some  sarcasm, 
says  that  "  his  taste  for  books  began  to  revive"— he  con- 
templated a  treatise  on  the  age  of  Sesostria,  in  which 
(and  it  was  characteristic)  bis  chief  object  wn?  to  investi- 
gate not  sd  much  the  events  as  the  probable  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  that  semi-mythical  monarch,  whom  he  was  inclined 
to  regard  as  having  been  contemporary  with  Solomon. 
"Unprovided  with  original  learning,  unformed  in  the 
habits  of  ihinkioj  unskilled  in  the  arts  of  composition,  I 
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resolved  to  write  a  book  but  the  discovery  of  his  own 
weakness,  he  adds,  was  the  first  symptom  of  teste.  On  his 
first  return  to  Oxford  the  work  was  "  wisely  relinquished," 
and  never  afterwards  resumed.  The  most  memorable  inci- 
dent, however,  in  Gibbon's  stay  at  Oxford  was  his  tem- 
porary conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  Home. 
The  bold  criticism  of  Middleton's  recently  (1749)  published 
Free  Enquiiy  into  Ou  Miracvku*  Poxoert  which  are  ruj>po*ed 
to  have  rubsisted  in  the  Christian  Church,  appears  to  have 
given  the  first  shock  to  his  Protestantism,  not  indeed  by 
destroying  his  previous  belief  that  the  gift  of  miraculous 
powers  had  continued  to  subsist  in  the  church  during  the 
first  four  or  five  centuries  of  Christianity,  but  by  con- 
vincing him  that  within  the  same  period  most  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  popery  had  boeu  already  introduced 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  At  this  stage  he  was 
introduced  by  a  friend  (Mr  .Molesworth)  to  Bossuet's 
Variations  of  PratcUawtitm.  and  Exootition  of  Catholic 
Doctrine  (see  Oibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c  xr.,  note  78). 
"These  works,"  says  he,  "achieved  my  conversion,  and  I 
surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand."  In  bringing  about  this  "  fall," 
however,  Parsons  the  Jesuit  appears  to  have  had  a  con- 
siderable share  ;  at  least  Lord  Sheffield  has  recorded  that 
on  the  only  occasion  on  which  Gibbon  talked  with  him  on 
the  subject  ho  imputed  the  change  in  his  religious  views 
principally  to  that  vigorous  writer,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
urged  all  the  best  argument*  in  favour  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  had  no  sooner  adopted  bis 
new  creed  than  he  resolved  to  profess  it ;  "a  momentary 
glow  of  enthusiasm"  had  raised  him  above  all  temporal  con- 
siderations, and  accordingly,  on  June  8,  1753,  he  records 
that  having  "  privately  abjured  the  heresies  "  of  his  child- 
hood before  a  Catholic  priest  of  -the  name  of  Baker,  a 
Jesuit,  in  London,  he  announced  the  same  to  his  father  in 
an  elaborate  controversial  epistle  which  his  spiritual  adviser 
much  approved,  and  which  he  himself  afterw  ards  described 
to  Lord  Sheffield  as  having  been  "written  with  all  the 
pomp,  the  dignity,  and  self  satisfaction  of  a  martyr." 

The  elder  Gibbon  heard  with  indignant  surprise  of  this 
act  of  juvenile  apostacy,  and,  indiscreetly  giving  vent  to 
his  wrath,  precipitated  the  expulsion  of  his.  son  from 
Oxford,  a  punishment  which  the  culprit,  in  after  years  at 
lea-it,  found  no  cause  to  deplore.  In  his  Memoir*  he  speaks 
of  the  results  of  bis  "  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of 
his  country  "  with  undisguised  self-gratulation.  It  had  de- 
livered him  for  ever  from  the  -  port  and  prejudice  "  of  the 
university,  add  led  him  into  the  bright  paths  of  philosophic 
freedom.  That  his  conversion  was  sincere  at  the  time, 
that  it  marked.a  real  if  but  a  transitory  phase  of  genuine 
religious  conviction,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  he  1  is  himself  expressed.  "To 
my  present  feelings  it  seems  incredible  that  I  should  eve 
believe  that  I  believed  in  transubstantiation,"  he  indeed  de- 
clares ;  bnt  his  incredulous  astonishment  is  not  unmixed 
with  undoubting  pride.  "  I  could  not  blush  that  my  tender 
-mind  was  entangled  in  the  sophistry  which  had  reduced  the 
ecu  to  and  manly  understandings  of  a  Chillingworth  or  a 
Bayle."  Nor  is  the  sincerity  of  the  Catholicism  he  professed 
in  these  boyish  dsys  in  any  way  discredited  by  the  fact  of 
his  subsequent  lack  of  religion.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the 
acutest  and  must  sympathetic  of  his  critics  has  remarked, 
the  deep  and  settled  grudge  he  has  betrayed  towards  every 
form  of  Christian  beliof,  in  all  the  writings  of  bis  maturity, 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  he  had  at  oue  time  experi- 
enced in  his  own  person  at  least  some  of  the  painful 
workings  of  a  positive  faith. 

•  But  little  time  was  lost  by  the  elder  Gibbon  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  plan  of  education  for  his  son,  and  in  devising 
some  method  which  if  possible  might  effect  the  cure  of  his 
"sy iritual  malady. "  The  result  of  deliberation*  aided  by  U»» 
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advice  and  experience  of  Lord  Eliot,  was  that  it  was  almoet 
immediately  decided  to  fix  Gibbon  for  some  yean  abroad 
under  the  roof  of  fcL  Pavilliard,  a  Oalvinist  minuter  at 
Lausanne.  In  as  far  aa  regards  the  instructor  and  guide 
thus  selected,  a  more  fortunate  choice  could  scarcely  have 
been  made.  From  the  testimony  of  his  pupil,  and  the  still 
more  conclusive  evidence  of  his  own  correspondence  with 
the  father,  Pavilliard  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular 
good  sense,  temper,  and  tact  At  the  outset,  indeed,  there  was 
one  considerable  obstacle  to  the  free  intercourse  of  tutor  and 
pupil :  M.  Pavilliard  appears  to  have  known  little  of  Eng- 
lish, and  young  Gibbon  knew  practically  nothing  of  French. 
But  this  difficulty  was  soon  removed  by  the  pupil's  dili- 
gence j  the  very  exigencies  of  bis  situation  were  of  service 
to  him  in  calling  forth  all  his  powers,  and  he  studied  the 
tauguago  with  such  success  that  at  the  close  of  his  five 
years'  exile  he  declares  that  he  "spontaneously  thought"  in 
French  rather  than  in  English,  and  that  it  had  become  more 
familiar  to  "ear,  tongue,  and  pen."  It  is  well  known  that 
in  after  years  he  had  doubts  whether  he  should  not  compose 
his  great  work  in  French;  and  it  is  certain'  that  his 
familiarity  with  that  language,  iu  Bpite  of  considerable 
rfforts  to  counteract  its  effects,  tinged  his  style  to  the  last. 

Under  the  judicious  regulations  of  his  new  tutor  a 
methodical  course  of  reading  was  marked  out,  and  most 
ardently  prosecuted ;  the  pupil's  progress  was  proportion- 
ably  rapid.  With  the  systematic  study  of  the  Latin, 
and  to  a  slight  extent  also  of  the  Greek  classics,  he  con- 
joined that  of  logic  in  the  prolix  system  of  Croosiu  j  and 
ha  further  invigorated  his  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as 
enlarged  his  knowledge  of  metaphysics  and  jurisprudence, 
by  the  perusal  of  Locke,  Grotiua,  and  Montesquieu.  He 
also  read  largely,  though  somewhat  indiscriminately,  in 
French  literature,  and  appears  to  have  been  particularly 
struck  with  Pascal's  Provincial  Letten,  which  be  tells  us  he 
rape  rased  almost  every  year  of  his  subsequent  life  with  new 
pleasure,  and  which  he  particularly  mentions  as  having  been, 
along  with  Bleterie'a  Life  of  Julian  and  Giannone'a  History 
of  Naples,  a  book  which  probably  contributed  in  a  special 
sense  to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.'  The 
comprehongive  scheme  of  study  included  mathematics  also, 
in  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  conic  sections  in  the 
treatise  of  L'Hopital.  He  assures  ns  that  his  tutor  did  not 
complain  of  any  inaptitude  on  the  pupil's  part,  and  that 
the  pupil  was  as  happily  unconscious  of  any  on  his  own ; 
but  here  he  broke  off.  He  adds,  what  is  not  quite  clear 
from  one'  who  so  frankly  acknowledges  his  limited  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science,  that  he  had  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  that  he  knew  no  more.  "As  soon,"  he  says,  "as 
I  understood  the  principles,  I  relinquished  for  ever  the 
pursuit  of  the  mathematics ;  nor  can  I  lament  that  I 
desisted  before  my  mind  was  hardened  by  the  habit  of  rigid 
demonstration,  so  destructive  of  the  finer  feelings  of  moral 
evidence,  which  must,  however,  determine  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  our  lives." 

Under  the  new  influences  which  were  brought  to  bear  on 
him,  he  in  less  .than  two  years  resumed  his  Protestantism. 
"He  is  willing,"  he  flays,  to  allow  M.  Pavilliard  a  "hand- 
some share  in  his  reconversion,"  though  he  maintains,  and 
no  doubt  rightly,  that  it  was  principally  due  "  to  his  own 
solitary  reflections."  He  particularly  congratulated  himself 
on  having  discovered  the  "philosophical  argument1' against 
transubstantiation,  "that  the  text  of  Scripture  which  seems 
to  inculcate  the  real  presence  is  attested  only  by  a  single 
sense — our  sight,  while  the  real  presence  itself  is  disproved 
by  three  of  our  senses — the  sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.'' 
Before  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning,  all  the  other  distinctive 
articles  of  the  Romish  creed  "  disappeared  like  a  dream  "  ; 
and  "after  a  full  conviction,"  on  Christmas  day,  1754,  ha 
received   the   sacrament  in  the  church  of  Lausanne. 


Although,  however,  he  adds  that  at  this  point  he  suspended 
his  religious  inquiries,  "  acquiescing  with  implicit  belief  in 
the  tenets  and  mysteries  which  are  adopted  by  the  general 
consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,"  his  readers  will  pro- 
bably do  him  no  great  injustice  if  they  assume  that  even 
then  it  was  rather  to  the  negations  than  to  the  affirmations 
of  Protestantism  that  he  most  heartily  assented. 

With  all  his  devotion  to  study  at  Lausanne1  (ho  read  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day),  he  still  found  some  time  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  some  of  the  lighter  accomplishments,  such  as  ridiug, 
dancing,  drawing,  and  also  for  mingliug  in  such  society  aa 
the  place  had  to  offer.  In  September  1765  he  writes  to 
his  aunt,  "  I  find  a  great  many  agreeable  people  here,  see 
them  sometimes,  and  can  say  upon  the  whole,  without 
vanity,  that,  though  I  am  the  Englishman  here  who  spends 
the  least  money,  I  am  he  who  is  most  generally  liked." 
Thus  his  " studious  and  sedentary  life"  passed  pleasantly 
enough,  interrupted  only  at  rare  intervals  by  boyish  ex- 
cursions of  a  day  or  a  week  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  at  least  one  memorable  tour  of  Switzerland,  by  Basel, 
Zurich,  Lucerne,  and  Bern,  made  along  with  Pavilliard 
in  the  autumn  of  1755.  The  last  eighteen  months  of 
this  residence  abroad  saw  the  infusion  of  two  new 
elements — one  of  them  at  least  of  considerable  import- 
ance— into  his  life.  In  1767  Voltaire  came  to  reside 
at  Lausanne ;  and  although  he  took  but  little  notice  of 
the  young  Englishman  of  twenty,  who  eagerly  sought 
and  easily  obtained  an  introduction,  the  establishment 
of  the  theatre  at  Monrepos,  wham  the  brilliant  versifier 
himself  declaimed  before  select  audiences  his  own  pro- 
ductions on  the  stage,  had  no  small  influence  in  forti- 
fying Gibbon's  taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  in  at 
the  came  time  abating  that  "  idolatry  for  the  gigantic 
genius  of  Shakespeare  which  is  inculcated  from  our  in- 
fancy as  the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman.1'  In  the  same 
year — apparently  about  June — he  saw  for  the  first  time, 
and  forthwith  loved,  the  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  accom- 
plished Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod,  daughter  of  the 
paste  ur  of  Crassier.  That  the  passion  which  she  inspired  in 
him  was  tender,  pure,  and  fitted  to  raise  to  a  higher  level 
a  nature  which  iu  some  respects  was  much  in  need  of  such 
elevation  will  be  doubted  by  none  but  the  hopelessly 
cynical ;  and  probably  there  are  few  readers  who  can  peruse 
tho  paragraph  in  which  Gibbon  "approaches  the  delicato 
subject  of  his  early  love"  without  discerning  in  it  a  pathos 
much  deeper  than  that  of  which  the  writer  was  himself 
aware.  During  the  remainder  of  his  residence  at  Lausanne 
ho  had  good  reason  to  "indulge  his  dream  of  felicity"; 
but  on  bis  return  to  England,  "  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
,  father  would  not  hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and  that 
without  his  consent  I  was  myself  destitute  and  helpless. 


1  Tbe  Journal  for  1766  record*  that  during  that  year,  besides 
writing  and  .translating  a  great  de»l  in  1-itin  and  French,  he  had 
read,  amongst  other  works,  Cieoro'e  Epistotas  ad  Familiarcs,  hia 
Brutus,  all  hia  Oration*,  his  dlalpjrues  1m  Amieilia  and  D*  SrnettiUe, 
Terence  (twice),  and  Pliny's  EpiMU*.  In  January  1768  he  says  : — 
"  I  determined  to  read  over  the  Latin  authors  in  order,  and  nad  this 
year  Virgil,  Ballast,  Livy,  Velleias  Paterculna,  Valerius  Maxima*, 
Tacit  a*,  Suetonius,  Quintal  Cortina,  Justin,  Flora*,  Plants*,  Terence, 
and  Lucretius.  I  also  read  »nd  meditated  Locke  Upon  Vie  Understand, 
ing."  Again  in  January  1767  he  writes: — "  1  began  U  study  algebra 
■nder  M.  de  Traytorraas,  went  through  the  elements  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  and  the  three  tint  books  of  the  Marquis  do  I'Hdpitsl's  Coiuj 
Sections.  I  also  read  Tibullua,  Catullus,  Propertiiu,  Horses  (with 
Darter's  and  Torrentius's  note*),  Virgil,  Ovid's  Epistles,  with  Meti- 
rVto's  commentary,  the  Art  Amandi,  and  the  Kleaies ;  liVcwise  the 
Angnstus  and  Tiberius  of  Saetonius,  and  a  Latin  translation  of  Dion 
Cassias  from  tbe  death  of  Julius  Ce-ear  to  the  death  of  Auguxtua.  I 
alto  continued  my  comnpor.dence,  begun  last  year,  with  M.  Allamand 
of  Bex,  and  the  Professor  Breitinger  of  Ziirieh,  and  opened  a  new  one 
with  the  Profeesor  Geaner  of  Oottingen.  Jf.B. — Last  year  ami  this  I 
reed  Bt  John's  Gospel,  with  part  of  XenoPhoa\  Cyropayiia,  the  Hind, 
and  Herodotus:  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  rather  neglected  my  Greek." 
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After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded  to  my  fate ;  I  sighed  as 
a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was  insensibly  healed 
by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life." 1 

In  1758  lie  returned  with  mingled  joy  and  regret  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  kindly  received  at  home.  Bat  ha  fonnd  a 
stepmother  thcro ;  and  this  apparition  on  his  father's  hearth 
at  first  rather  appalled  him.  The  cordial  and  gentle 
manners  of  Mrs  Gibbon,  however,  and  her  unremitting  care 
for  his  happiness,  won  him  from  his  first  prejudices,  and 
gavo  her  a  permanent  place  in  his  esteem  and  affection, 
tfe  seema  to  have  been  much  indulged,  and  to  havo  led  a 
very  pleasant  life  of  it ;  he  pleased  himself  in  moderate 
excursions,  frequented  the  theatre,  mingled,  though  not 
very  often,  in  society;  was  sometimes  a  little  extravagant, 
end  sometimes  a  little  dissipated,  bat  never  lost  the  benefits 
of  his  Lausmue  exile ;  and  easily  settled  into  a  sober,  dis- 
creet, calculating  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  sought  the 
tununnm  bonttm  of  man  in  temperate,  regulated,  and  elevated 
pleasure.  The  first  two  years  after  bis  return  to  England 
he  spent  principally  at  his  father's  country  seat  at  Bnriton, 
in  Hampshire,  only  nine  months  being  given  to  the  metro- 
polis. He  has  left  an  amusing  account  of  his  employments 
in  the  country,  where  his  love  of  study  was  at  once  inflamed 
by  a  large  aud  unwonted  command  of  books  and  checked 
by  the  necessary  interruptions  of  his  otherwise  happy 
domestic  life.  After  breakfast  "he  was  expected,"  he 
gays,  to  spend  an  hour  with  Mrs  Gibbon;  after  tea  Ids 
father  claimod  his  conversation ;  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
teresting work  he  was  often  called  down  to  entertain  idle 
visitors;  and,  worst  of  aU,  he  odically  compelled 

to  return  the  well-meant  compliments.  He  mentions  that 
he  dreaded  the  "  recurrence  of  the  full  moon,"  which  was 
the  period  generally  selected  for  the  more  convenient 
accomplishment  of  such  formidable  excursions. 

His  father's  library,  though  large  in  comparison  with  that 
he  commanded  at  Lausanne,  contained,  he  says,  "much 
trash  ;"  but  a  gradual  process  of  reconstruction  transformed 
it  at  length  into  that  "  numerous  and  select"  library  which 
was  "  the  foundation  of  his  works,  and  the  best  comfort  of 
bis  life  both  at  home  and  abroad."  No  sooner  had  he  re. 
turned  home  than  he  began  the  work  of  accumulation,  and 
records  that,  on  the  receipt  of  his  first  quarter's  allowance, 
a  large  share  was  appropriated  to  his  literary  wants.  "  He 
could  never  forget,"  he  declares,  "  the  joy  with  which  he 
exchanged  a  bank  note  of  twenty  pounds  for  the  twenty 
volumes  of  the  Mewoiri  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions," 
an  Academy  which  has  been  well  characterized  (by  Sainte- 
Beuve)  as  Gibbon's  intellectual  fatherland.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  here  to  note  tho  principles  which  guided  him 
both  now  aud  afterwards  in  bis  literary  purchases.  " I  am 
not  conscious,"  says  he,  "of  having  ever  bought  a  book 
from  a  motive  of  ostentation;  every  volume,  before  it  was 
deposited  on  the  shelf,  was  either  read  or  sufficiently  ex- 
amined"; ho  also  mentions  that  he  soon  adopted  the 
tolerating  maxim  of  the  elder  Pliny,  that  no  book  is  ever  so 
bad  as  to  be  absolutely  good  for  nothing. 

Iu  London  he  seems  to  bare  seen  but  little  seloct  society, 
—partly from  his  father's  taste,  "which  bad  always  preferred 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  company,"  and  partly  from  his 
own  reserve  and  timidity,  increased  by  his  foreign  educa- 
tion, which  hod  mado  English  habits  unfamiliar,  and  the 
very  language  in  some  degree  strange.  And  thus  he  was 
led  to  draw  that  interesting  picture  of  the  literary  recluse 
among  tbe  crowds  of  London:  "While  coaches  were 
rattling  through  Bond  Street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary 
evening  in  my  lodging  with  my  books.    My  studies  were 

1  TVs  affair,  however,  was  not  anally  broken  off  till  1763.  Mdlle. 
Cnrchod  toon  tfur*xr&%  brc»iD«  the  wife  of  Neeker,  tbe  famous  finan- 
cier ;  end  Gibbon  end  tbe  Neckere  frequently  afterwards  met  on  terms 
•f  ■ntaej  friendship  tad  eeteeta. 


sometimes  interrupted  with  a  sigh,  which  I  breathed' 
towards  Lausanne;  and  on  the  approach  of  spring  I  with 
drew  without  reluctance  from  the  noisy  and  extensive  Bcene 
of  crowds  without  company,  and  dissipation  without  pica- 
aura."  He  renewed  former  acquaintance,  however,  with 
the  "poet"  Mallet,  and  through  him  gained  access  to 
Lady  Hervey'a  circle,  where  a  congenial  admiration,  not  to 
say  affectation,  of  French  manners  and  literature  made  him 
a  welcome  guest  It  ought  to  be  added  that  in  each  of  the 
twenty-nve  years  of  his  subsequent  acquaintance  with 
London  "  the  prospect  gradually  brightened,"  and  his  socisl 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  qualities  secured  him  a  wide  circle 
of  friends.  In  one  respect  Mallet  gave  him  good  counsel 
in  those  early  days.  He  advised  him  to  addict  himself  to 
an  assiduous  study  of  the  more  idiomatio  English  writers, 
such  as  Swift  and  Addison, — with  a  view  to  unlearn  his 
foreign  idiom,  and  recover  his  half-forgotten  vernacular, — 
a  task,  however,  which  he  never  perfectly  accomplished. 
Much  as  he  admired  these  writers,  Home  and  Robertson 
were  stUl  greater  favourites,  as  well  from  their  subject  m 
for  their  style.  Of  his  admiration  of  Hume's  style,  of  its 
nameless  grace  of  simple  elegance,  he  has  left  us  a  strong 
expression,  when  he  tells  us  that  it  often  compelled  him  tw 
dose  the  historian's  volumes  with  a  mixed  sensation  of 
delight  and  despair. 

In  1761  Gibbon,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  after  many 
delays,  and  with  many  fluttering*  of  hope  and  fear,  gave 
to  the  world,  in  French,  his  maiden  publication,  an  Em  u 
tur  t£tudt  de  la  LitUrature,  which  he  had  composed  two 
years  before.  It  was  published  partly  in  compliance  with 
his  fathers  wishes,  who  thought  that  the  proof  of  some 
literary  talent  might  introduce  him  favourably  to  public 
notice,  and  secure  the  recommendation  of  hie  friends  for 
some  appointment  in  connexion  with  the  mission  of  the 
English  plenipotentiaries  to  the  congress  at  Augsburg  which 
was  at  that  time  in  contemplation.  But  in  yielding  to 
paternal  authority,  Gibbon  frankly  owns  that  he  "com- 
plied, like  a  pious  son,  with  the  wish  of  his  own  heart.'* 

The  subject  of  this  youthful  effort  was  suggested,  lit 
author  says,  by  a  refinement  of  .vanity — "the  desire  of 
justifying  and  praising  the  obiccrof  a  favourite  pursuit," 
namely,  the  study  of  ancient  literature.  Partly  owing  to 
its  being  written  in  French,  partly  to  its  character,  the 
Estni  excited  more  attention  abroad  than  at  homa  Gibbon 
has  criticized  it  with  the  utmost  frankness,  not  to  say 
severity  ;  but,  after  every  abatement,  it  is  unquestionably 
a  surprising  effort  for  a  mind  so  young,  and  contains  many 
thoughts  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  thinker  or  a 
scholar  of  much  maturer  age.  His  aocount  of  its  first"  re- 
ception and  subsequent  fortunes  in  Eugland  deserves  to  be 
cited  as  a  curious  piece  of  literary  history.  "  In  England," 
he  says,  "it  was  received  with  cold  indifference,  little  read, 
and  speedily  forgotten.  A  small  impression  was  slowly  dis- 
persed ;  the  bookseller  murmured,  and  the  author  (had  his 
feelings  been  more  exquisite)  might  have  wept  over  the 
blunders  and  baldness  of  the  English  translation.  The 
publication  of  my  history  fifteen  years  afterwards  revived  the 
memory  of  my  first  performance,  and  the  essay  was  eagerly 
•sought  in  tho  shops.  But  I  refused  the  permission  which 
Becket  solicited  of  reprinting  it ;  the  pnblic  curiosity  was 
imperfectly  satisfied  by  a  pirated  copy  of  the  booksellers  of 
Dublin ;  and  when  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  has  been 
discovered  in  a  sale,  the  primitive  value  of  half-a-crown  has 
risen  to  the  fanciful  price  of  a  guinea  or  thirty  shillings. ■» 

Sometime  before  the  publication  of  the  essay,  Gibbon 

■  -  — 

*  Tbe  Essai,  in  a  good  English  translation,  now  appeal*  hi  the 
UisctUaiuam  Work*.  VUlenuin  finds  in  it  "pen  de  wee,  nulls 
oriRiDilitc  aurtooty  mate  nne  grand  a  passion  lltleVsirej  1'euonr  de* 
TecbeKbee  ssvantee  et  do  bean  langsge."  Sainte-Beuve'*  criticism  la 
almost  identical  with  Gibbons  own  ;  but  though  he  Unas  that  "U 
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had  entered  a  new  and,  one  might-  suppose,  a  very  uncon- 
genial scene  of  life.  In  an  hoar  of  patriotic  ardour  he 
became  (Jane  12,  1759)  a  captain  in  the  Hampshire 
militia,  and  for  more  than  two  yean  (May  10,  1760,  to 
December  23,  1762)  led  a  wandering  life  of  "  military  ser- 
vitude." Hampshire,  Kent,  Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire 
formed  the  successive  theatres  of  what  he  calls  his  "  blood- 
less and  inglorious  campaigns."  He  complains  of  the 
busy  idleness  in  which  his  time  was  spent;  but,  con- 
sidering the  circumstances,  t.o  adverse  to  study,  one  is 
rather  surprised  that  the  military  student  should  have 
'done  so  much,  than  that  he  did  ao  little ;  and  never  pro- 
bably before  were  so  many  hours  of  literary  study  spent  in 
a  tent  In  estimating  the  comparative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  wearisome  period  of  his  life,  he  has 
summed  up  with  the  impartiality  of  a  philosopher  and 
the  sagacity  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Irksome  as  were  his 
employments,  griovous  as  was  the  waste  of  time,  uncongenial 
as  were  his  companions,  solid  benefits  were  to  be  set  off 
against  these  things  :  his  health  became  robust,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world  was  enlarged,  he  wore  off  some  of  his 
foreign  idiom,  got  rid  of  much  of  his  reiorro ;  he  adds — 
and  perhaps  in  hii>  estimate  it  was  tho  benefit  to  be  most 
prized  of  all— "the  discipline and  evolutions  of  a  modern 
battalion  gave  me  a  clearer  notion  of-  the  phalanx  and  the 
legion,  and  the  captain  of  the  Hampshire  grenadiers  (the 
reader  may  smile)  has  not  been  useless  to  the  historian  of 
the  Roman  empire." 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  read  Homer  and  Lon- 
ginns,  having  for  tho  first  time  acquired  some  real  mastery 
of  Greek ;  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Ettai,  his  mind 
was  full  of  projects  for  a  now  literary  effort.  The  Italian 
expedition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  crusade  of 
Richard  L,  the  wars  of  the  barons,  the  lives  and  com- 
parisons of  Henry  V.  and  the  emperor  Titos,  the  history 
of  the  Black  Prince,  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  that  of 
Montrose,  and  finally  that  of  8ir  W.  Raleigh,  were  all 
of  tbem  seriously  contemplated  and  successively  rejected. 
By  their  number  they  show  how  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
literature,  and  by  their  character,  how  determined  the  bant 
of  his  mind  in  the  direction  of  history ;  while  their  variety 
makes  it  manifest  also  that  he  had  then  at  least  no  special 
purpose  to  serve,  no  preconceived  theory  to  support,  no 
particular  prejudice  or  belief  to  overthrow. 

The  militia  was  disbanded  in  1762,  and  Gibbon  joyfully 
shook  off  his  bonds ;  but  his  literary  projects  were  still  to 
be  postponed.  Following  hLs  own  wishes,  though  with  his 
father's  consent,  he  bad  early  in  1760  projected  a  Conti- 
nental tour  as  the  completion  "  of  an  English  gentleman's 
education."  This  had  been  interrupted  by  the  episode  of 
the  militia ;  now,  howover,  he  resumed  his  purpose,  and  left 
England  in  January  1763.  Two  years  were  "loosely  de- 
fined as  the  term  of  his  absence,"  which  he  exceeded  by 
hntf  a  year — returning  June  1765.  He  first  visited  Paris, 
where  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  Bar- 
thelemy,  Raynal,  Helvetius,  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  others 
of  that  circle,  and  was  often  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
saloons  of  Madame  Geoffrin  and  Madame  da  Deffand.1 
Voltaire  was  at  Geneva,  Rousseau  at  -Montmorency,  and 
Buffon  he  neglected  to  visit ;  but  so  congenial  did  he  find 
the  society  for  which  his  education  had  bo  well  prepared 
him,  and  into  which  some  literary  reputation  had  already 
preceded  him,  that  he  declared,  "  Had  I  been  rich  and  inde- 

lecture  an  wt  aaaei  difficile  ct  parfois  obscure,  )«  liaison  dea  idecs 
cchappe  aoturent  par  trop  de  eonrilton  tt  par  la  dlalr^u'a  ea  le  jams 
anUur  d'y  fair*  totrer,  d'y  eoodcuer  la  phipart  da  aas  nolo,"  ..< 
adds,  "  11  y  a,  cbemin  falaast,  del  rues  neiive*  et  qui  Mm  teat  l'hia- 
torien." 

1  H«r  lattan  to  W a] pole  about  Gibbon  contain  acme  interne Un^ 
renvArki  by  thli  "avawgte  clainroyante, "  at  Voltaire  ealla  ber:  bat 
thry  bdong  to  a  later  period  (1777). 
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pendent,  I  should  have  prolonged  and  perhaps  have  fixed 
my  residence  at  Paris." 

From  France  he  proceeded  to  Switxerland,  and  spent 
nearly  a  year  at  Lausanne,  where  many  old  friendships  and 
studies  were  resumed,  and  new  ones  begun.  His  reading 
was  largely  designed  to  enable  him  fully  to  profit  by  the  bog 
contemplated  Italian  tour  which  began  in  April  1764,  and 
lasted  somewhat  more  than  a  year.  He  has  recorded  one 
or  two  interesting  notes  on  Turin, Genoa,  Florence,  and  other 
towns  at  which  halt  was  made  on  his  route  j  but  Home  was 
the  great  object  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  words  in  which 
he  has  allnded  to  the  feelings- with  which  he  approached  it 
are  such  as  cannot  be  omitted  from  any  sketch  of  Gibbon, 
however  brief.  "  My  temper  is  not  very  susceptible  of 
enthusiasm,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  I  do  not  feel  I  have 
ever  scorned  to  affect  But  at  the  distance  of  twenty-five 
years  I  can  neither  forget  nor  express  the  strong  emotions 
which  agitated  my  mind  as  I  first  approachod  and  entered 
the  Eternal  City.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  trod  with  a 
lofty  step  the  ruins  of  the  forum  ;  each  memorable^  spot, 
where  Romulus  stood,  or  Tally  spoke,  or  Caesar  fell,  was  at 
once  present  to  my  eye ;  and  several  days  of  intoxication 
were  lost  or  enjoyed  before  I  could  descend  to  a  cool  and 
minute  investigation."  Here  at  last  his  long  yearning  for 
some  great  theme  worthy  of  his  historic  genius  was  gratified. 
The  first  conception  of  the  Deeiine  and  Fall  arose  as  he 
lingered  one  evening  amidst  the  vestiges  of  ancient  glory. 
"  It  waa  at  Rome,  on  the  16th  of  October  1764,  as  I  sat 
musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  barefooted 
friars  were  singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  city  first  started 
to  my  mind." 

The  five  years  ana  a  half  which  intervened  between  his 
return  from  this  tour,  in  June  1765,  and  the  death  of  his 
fathor,  in  November  1770,  Beem  to  have  formed  the  por- 
tion of  his  life  which  "he  passed  with  the  least  enjoyment, 
and  remembered  with  the  least  satisfaction."  He  attended 
every  spriug  the  meetings  of  the  militia  at  Southampton, 
and  rose  successively  to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  commandant ;  but  was  each  year  "more  disgusted, 
with  the  inn,  the  wine,  the  company,  and  the  tiresome  re. 
petition  of  annual  attendance  and  daily  exorcise."  From 
his  own  account,  however,  it  appears  that  other  and  deepei 
causes  produced  this  discontent  Sincerely  attached  to  hi* 
home,  he- yet  felt  the  anomaly  of  his  position.  At  thirty, 
still  a  dependant,  without  a  settled  occupation,  without  a, 
definite  social  status,  he  often  regretted  that  he  had  not 
"  embraced  the  lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law  or  of  trade, 
the  chances  of  civil  office  or  India  adventure,  or  even  the 
fat  slumbers  of  the  church."  From  the  emoluments  of  a 
profession  he  "might  have  derived  an  ample  fortune,  or  a 
competent  income,  instead  of  being  stinted  to  the  same 
narrow  allowance,  to  be  increased  only  by  an  event 
which  he  sincerely  deprecated."  Doubtless  the  secret 
fire  of  a  consuming,  but  as  yet  ungratified,  literary  ambi- 
tion also  troubled  his  repose.  Ho  was  still  contemplot 
ing  "at  an  awful  distance"  The  Decline  and  Fall,  and 
meantime  revolved  some  other  subjects,  that  seemed 
more  immediately  practicable.  Hesitating  for  some  time 
between  the  revolutions  of  Florence  and  those  of  Switxer- 
land, he. consulted  M.  Deyverdun,  a  young  Swiss  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  close  and  intimate  friendship 
during  his  first  residence  at  Lausanno,  and  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  land  which  was  his  "  friend's  by  birth"  and 
"his  own  by  adoption."  He  executed  the  first  book  in 
French ;  it  was  read  (in  1767),  as  an  anonymous  produc- 
tion, before  a  literary  society  of  foreigners  in  London,  and 
condemned.  Gibbon  sat  and  listened  unobserved  to  their 
strictures.  It  never  got  beyond  that  rehearsal ;  Hume, 
indeed,  approved  of  the  performance,  only  deprecating  as 
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unwise  tbe  author'*  preference  for  French;  bat  Gibbon 
aided  with  tbe  majority. 

In  1767  alao  he  joined  with  M.  Deyverdun  In  starting 
a>  literary  journal  under  the  title  of  Memoiree  Litteraires  de 
la  Grande  Brctagnc  But  ita  circulation  waa  limited,  and 
only  the  second  volnme  had  appeared  (1768)  when  Dey> 
verdun  wont  abroad.  Tho  materials  already  collected  for  a 
third  volume  were  suppressed.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  know  that  in  the  first  volume  is  a  review  by  Gibbon 
of  Lord  Lyttelton's  History  of  Henry  II.,  and  that  the 
second  volume  contains  a  contribution  by  liume  on 
Walpole's  Historic  Doubts. 

The  next  appearance  of  the  historian  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression. It  was  the  first  distinct  print  of  the  lion's  foot 
"Ex  nngne  1  eon  em"  might  have  been  justly  said,  for  he 
attacked,  and  attacked  successfully,  the  redoubtable  War- 
burton.  Of  the  many  paradoxes  in  the  Divine  Legation, 
few  are  more  extravagant  than  the  theory  that  Virgil,  in  the 
sjxth  book  of  his  ASneid,  intended  to  allegorize,  in  the  visit 
of  his  hero  and  the  Sibyl  to  the  shades,  the  initiation  of 
jEneas,  as  a  lawgiver,  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  This 
thoory  Gibbon  completely  exploded  in  his  Critical  Obeerva- 
tioni  (1770), — no  very  difficult  task,  indeed,  but  achieved 
in  a  style,  and  with  a  profusion  of  learning,  which  called 
forth  the  warmest  commendations  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Warburton  never  replied;  and  few  will  believe  that  he 
would  not,  if  he  had  not  thought  silence  more  discreet 
Gibbon,  howover,  regrets  that  the  style  of  his  pamphlet  was 
too  acrimonious;  and  this  regret, -considering  his  antago- 
nist's slight  claims  to  forbearance,  is  creditable  to  him.' 
"I  cannot  forgive  myself  the  contemptuous  treatment  of  a 
man  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  entitled  to  my  esteem ;  - 
nnd  I  can  less  forgive,  in  a  personal  attack,  the  cowardly 
concoalmont  of  my  name  and  character." 

Soon  after  his  "release  from  the  fruitless  task  of  the 
Swiss  revolution"  in  1768,  he  had  gradually  advanced  from 
the  wish  to  tho  hope,  from  the  hope  to  the' design,  from  the 
design  to  the  execution  of  his  great  historical  work.  His 
preparations  were  indeed  vast  The  classics,  "as  low  as 
Tacitus,  Pliny  the  Younger,  and  Juvenal,"  had  been  long 
familiar.  He  now  "  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  the  Augustan 
history,"  and  "with  pen  almost  always  in  hand,"  pored  over 
all  the  original  records,Greek  and  Latin,  between  Trajan  and 
the  last  of  the  Western  Caesars.  "The  subsidiary  rays  of 
medals  and  inscriptions,  of  geography  and  chronology,  were 
thrown  on  their  proper  objects;  and  I  applied  the  col- 
lections of  Tillemont,  whose  inimitable  accuracy  almost 
assumes  the  character  of  genius,  to  fix  and  arrange  within 
my  reach  the  loose  and  scattered  atoms  of  historical  informa- 
tion." Tbe  Christian  apologists  and  their  pagan  assailants; 
the  Theodosian  Code,  with  GodefroyJs  commentary;  the 
Annali  and  Antiquities  of  Muratori,  collated  with  "the 
parallel  or  transverse  lines"  of  Sigonius  and  Maffei,  Pogi 
and  Baronius,  were  all  critically  studied  Still  following 
the  wise  maxim  which  he  had  adopted  as  a  student, "  multum 
legere  potius  quam  multa,"  he  reviewed  again  and  again  the 
Immortal  works  of  the  French  and  English,  tho  Latin  and 
Italian  classics.  He  deepened  and  extended  his  acquaint- 
ince  with  Greek,  particularly  with  his  favourite  authors 
Homer  and  Xenophoo;  and,  to  crown  aD,  he  succeeded  in 
achieving  the  third  perusal  of  BlackatWs  Commentaries. 

The  course  of  his  study  was  for  some  time  seriously  inter- 
rupted by  his  father's  illness  and  death  in  1770,  and  by  the 
many  distractions  connected  with  the  transference  of  his 
residence  from  Buriton  to  London.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
nntil  October  1772  that  he  found  himself  at  last  independ- 
ent, and  fairly  settled  in  his  house  and  library,  with  full 
leisure  and  opportunity  to  set  about  the  composition  of  the 
first  volnme  of  his  history.  Even  then  it  appears  from  his 
own  confession  that  he  long  brooded  over  the  chaos  of 
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materials  he  had  amassed  before  light  dawned  upon  it  kt 
the  commencement,  ha  says,  "all  was  dark  and  doubtful  "; 
the  limits,  divisions,  even  the  title  of  his  work  were  unde- 
termined ;  tho  drat  chapter  was  composed  three  times,  and 
the  second  and  third  twice,  before  he  was  satisfied  with  his 
efforts.  This  prolonged  meditation  on  his  design  and  ita 
execution  was  ultimately  well  repaid- by  the  result:  so 
methodical  did  his  ideas  become,  and  so  readily  did  his 
materials  shape  themselves,  that,  with  the  above  excep- 
tions, the  original  MS.  of  the  entire  six  quartos  was  sont 
uncopied  to  the  printers.  He  also  says  that  not  a  sheet' 
had  been  seen  by  any  other  eyes  than  those  of  author  and 
printer,  a  statement  indocd  which  must  be  taken  with  »' 
small  deduction ;  or  rather  we  must  suppose  that  a  few 
chapters  had  been  submitted,  if  not  to  the  "  eyes,"  to  the 
"  ears"  of  others ;  for  ho  elsewhere  tells  us  that  he  was 
"soon  disgusted  with  the  modest  practice  of  reading-  the 
manuscript  to  his  friends."  Such,  however,  were  his  pre- 
liminary difficulties  that  he  confesses  he  was  often 
"  tempted  to  cast  away  the  labour  of  seven  years";  and  it 
was  not  until  February  1776  that  tho  first  volume  was 
published.  The  success  was  instant,  and,  for  a  quarto,  pro- 
bably unprecedented.  The  entire  impression  was  exhausted 
in  a  few  days ;  a  second  and  a  third  edition  were  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  demand.  The  author  might  almost  have 
said,  as  Lord  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Chilis  Harold, 
that  "  he  awoke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous." 
In  addition  to  public  applause,  he  was  gratified  by  the  mors 
select  praises  of  tho  highest  living  authorities  in  that  branch 
of  literature :  u  the  candour  of  Dr  Robertson  embraced  bis 
disciple;"  Hume's  letter  of  congratulation  "overpaid  tho 
labour  of  ten  years."  The  latter,  however,  with  his  usual 
sagacity,  anticipated  the  objections  which  he  saw  could  be 
urged  against  the  famous  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters. 
"  I  think  yon  have  observed  a  very  prudent  temperament ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  treat  the  subject  so  as  not  to 
give  grounds  of  suspicion  against  yon.  and  you  may  expect 
that  a  clamour  will  arise,'' 

The  "clamour"  thus  predicted  waa  not  slow  to  make  itself 
heard  Within  two  years  the  famous  chapters  had  elicited 
what  might  almost  bo  called  a  library  of  controversy.  The 
only  attack,  however,  to  which  Gibbon  deigned  to  make 
any  reply  was  thatof  Davies,  who  had  impugned  hisaccuraiy 
or  good  faith.  His  Vindication  appeared  in  Fobruarv, 
1779;  and,  as  Milman  remarks,  "this  single  discharge 
from  the  ponderous  artillery  of  learning  and  sarcasm  laid 
prostrate  the  whole  disorderly  squadron"  of  his  rash  and 
feeble  assailants.' 


1  For  i  very  full  list  of  publication*  in  Answer  to  Gibbon's  attack  on 
Cliriitiinity  reference  may  be  mad*  to  the  BMiograplur 'i  Manual, 
pp.  885-6  (1858).  Of  these  the  earliest  were  Watson's  Apology 
(1778),  8sli.bury's  Stricture*  (1778).  and  CheUnra's  (enonymou*) 
Remark*  (1776).  In  1778  the  Feu  RenarU  by  s  Oentlsman  (Fran da 
Eyre),  tha  Reply  of  Loftaa,  tbe  Letttri  of  Apthurpe,  ami  the  Examina- 
tion of  Davies  appeared,  Gibbon's  Vindication  (1779)  called  forth  • 
Reply  hj  Dnvics  (1779),  and  A  Short  Appeal  to  tke  Public  by  Francis 
Kyre  (177&).  I.nnjhwo'a  polemical  treatise  waa  published  in  1760, 
and  those  of  Mllner  and  Taylor  In  1781.  Chelsum  returned  to  tbe 
attack  in  1785  (d  Reply  to  Mr  OMtm't  rindiralum),  and  Sir  David 
Dalrymple  (An  Inquiry  into  the  Secondary  Count,  Ac.)  made  his 
first  appearance  in  the  controversy  in  1766.  Travia't  LeUtre  on 
I  John  v.  7  are  dated  1784;  and  8peda]ieri'i  Cm/utctione  aeW 
Rfam  del  Crietianiemo  fatto  da  Qibbon  was  published  at  Heme 
(2  vols,  4to)  In  the  tame  year.  It  is  impossible  not  to  concur  la  al  a,  oat 
every  point  with  Gibbon's  own  estimate  of  bis  numerous  aaaailaj-ts. 
Their  erode  productions,  for  '.he  moat  part,  were  conspicuous  rather  for 
insolence  and  ubtisivenes*  than  for  logic  or  learning.  Those  of  BisLop 
Watson  sad  Lord  Hailee  were  the  beat,  bat  simply  becans*  tbey  ecn- 
tented  themselves  with  a  dispassionate  exposition  of  tbe  general  arg e- 
meat  in  favour  of  Christianity,  rbe  most  foolish  and  discreditable 
waa  certainly  that  of  Daviet ;  his  unworthy  attempt  to  depreciate  tbe 
great  historian'*  learning,  and  hi*  eaptmua,  cavilling,  acrirnonioae 
charges  of  petty  inaccuracies  and  discreditable  falsification  gave  the 
object  of  bis  attack  aa  easy  triumph. 
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Two  yean  before  the  publication  of  this  first  volume 
Gibbon  was  elected  member  of  parliament  for  Liakoard 
(1774).  His  political  duties  did  not  suspend  his  prosecution 
of  his  history,  except  on  one  occasion,  ant'  for  a  little  while, 
in  1779,  when  he  undertook,  on  behalf  of  the  ministry,  a 
task  which,  if  well  performed,  was  also,  it  most  be  added, 
well  rewarded.  The  French  Government  had  issued  a  mani- 
festo preparatory  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  Gibbon  was 
solicited  by  Chancellor  Thurlow  and  Lord  Weymouth, 
secretary  of  state,  to  answer  it  In  compliance  with  -this 
request  he  produced  the  able  Mhnoire  Justificatif,  com- 
posed in  French,  and  delivered  to  the  courts  of  Europe ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  received  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Plantations, — little  more  than  a  sinecure  in  itself,  bnt 
with  a  very  substantial  salary  of  nearly  £800  per  annum, 
Hia  acceptance  displeased  some  of  his  former  political  associ- 
ates, and  he  was  accused  of  "  deserting  his  party."  In  his 
Memoir,  indeed,  Gibbon  denies  that  he  had  ever  enlisted  with 
the  Whigs.  A  note  of  Fox,  however,  on  the  margin  of  a  copy 
of  The  Dedint  and  fail  records  a  very  distinct  remembrance 
of  the  historian's  previous  vituperation  of  the  ministry; 
within  a  fortnight  of  the  date  of  his  acceptance  of  office,  he 
is  there  alleged  to  have  Mid  that  "there  was  no  salvation  for 
this  country  until  six  heads  of  the  principal  persons  in  ad- 
ministration were  laid  upon  the  table."  Lord  Sheffield 
merely  replies,  somewhat  weakly  it  most  be  said,  that 
hia  friend  ne+er  intended  the  words  to  be  taken  literally. 
More  to  the  point  ia  the  often-quoted  passage  from  Gibbon's 
letter  to  Deyverdun,  where  the  frank  revelation  is  made  : 
"  You  have  not  forgotten  that  I  went  into  parliament  with- 
out patriotism  and  without  ambition,  and  that  all  my  views 
tended  to  the  convenient  and  respectable  place  of  a  lord 
of  trade." 

In  April  1781  the  second  and  third  quartos  of  his 
History  were  published.  They  excited  no  controversy,  and 
were  comparatively  little  talked  about — so  little,  indeed, 
as  to  have  extorted  from  him  a  half  murmur  about  "  cold- 
ness and  prejudice."  The  volumes,  however,  were  bought 
and  road  with  silent  avidity.  Meanwhile  public  events 
were  developing  in  a  manner  that  had  a  considerable  influ- 
ence upon  the  manner  in  which  the  remaining  years  of 
the  historian's  life  were  spent.  At  the  general  election  in 
1780  he  had  lost  hia  teat  for  Liakeard,  bat  had  subse- 
quently been  elected  for  Lymington.  The  ministry  of  Lord 
North,  however,  was  tottering,  and  soon  after  fell;  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  abolished  by  the  passing  of  Burke's  bill 
in  1782,  and  Gibbon's  salary  vanished  with  it, — no  trifle, 
for  hia  expenditure  had  been  for  three  years  on  a  scale 
somewhat  disproportionate  to  hia  private  fortune.  He  did 
not  like  to  depend  on  statesmen's  promises,  which  are  pro- 
verbially uncertain  of  fulfilment ;  he  as  little  liked  to 
retrench;  and  he  was  wearied  of  parliament,  whero  he  had 
never  given  any  bnt  silent  votes.  Urged  by  such  consider- 
ations, he  once  more  turned  his  eyes  to  the  scene  of  hia 
early  exile,  where  he  might  live  on  hia  decent  patrimony 
in  a  style  which  was  impossible  in  England,  and  pursue 
unembarrassed  bis  literary  studies.  He  therefore  resolved 
to  fix  himself  at  Lausanne. 

A  word  only  ia  necessary  on  hia  parliamentary  career. 
Neither  nature  nor  acquired  habita  qualified  him  to  be 
an  orator;  his  late  entrance  on  public  life,  his  natural 
timidity,  hia  feeble  voice,  his  limited  command  of  idiomatic 
English,  and  even,  as  he  candidly  confesses,  his  literary 
fame,  were  all-  obstacles  to  success.  "After  a  fleeting, 
illusive  hope,  prudence  condemned  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
humble  station  of  a  mute1.  ...  I  was  not  armed  by 
i  with  the  intrepid  energy  of  mind  and 


» la  1770  as  writes  to  Holroyd,  " 
<nu  th«  I  Imtginsd;  the  gnat 
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voice— Vincentem  strepitas  et  natam  rebus  agendas.' 
Timidity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my 
pen  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice."  Hia  repugnance 
to  public  life  had  been  strongly  expressed  to  his  father  in 
a  letter  of  a  very  early  date,  in  which  he  begged  that  the 
money  which  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  cost 
might  be  expended  in  a  mode  more  agreeable  to  him. 
Gibbon  was  eightand-thirty  when  he  entered  parliament; 
and  the  obstacles  which  even  at  an  earlier  period  he  had  not 
had  courage  to  encounter  were  hardly  likely  to  be  vanquished 
then.  Nor  had  he  much  political  sagacity.  He  was  better 
skilled  in  investigating  the  past  than  in  divining  the  future. 
While  Burke  and  Fox  and  so  many  great  statesmen  pro- 
claimed the  consequences  of  the  collision  with  America, 
Gibbon  saw  nothing  but  colonies  in  rebellion,  and  a  pater- 
nal Government  justly  incensed  His  silent  votes  were  all 
given  on  that  hypothesis.  In  a  similar  manner,  while  he 
abhorred  the  French  Bevorution  when  it  came,  he  seems  to 
have  had  no  apprehension,  like  Chesterfield,  Burke,  or  even 
Horace  Walpole,  of  its  approach;  nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
sit  all  suspected  that  it  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
speculations  of  the  philosophic  coteries  in  which  he  had 
taken  such  delight  Bnt  while  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
his  presence  in  Parliament  was  of  any  direct  utility  to  the 
legislative  business  of  the  country,  there  can  bo  no  quostiou 
of  the  present  advantage  which  he  derived  from  it  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  great  work  of  his  life,— an  advantage  of 
which,  he  was  fully  conscious  when  he  wrote  :  "  The  eight 
sessions  that  I  sat  in  parliament  were  a  school  of  civil 
prudence,  the  first  and  most  essential  virtue  of  an  historian." 

Having  sold  all  his  property  except  his  library — to  him 
equally  a  necessary  and  a  luxury — Gibbon  repaired  to 
Lausanne  in  September  1783,  and  took  up  his  abode' with 
his  early  friend  Deyverdun,  now  a  resident  there.  Per- 
fectly free  from  every  engagement  but  those  which  hia  own 
tastes  imposed,  easy  in  hia  circumstances,  commanding  just 
as  much  society,  and  that  as  select,  as  he  pleased,  with 
the  noblest  scenery  spread  out  at  bis  feet,  no  situation  can 
be  imagined  more  favourable  for  the  prosecution  of  his  lit- 
erary enterprise  ;  a  hermit  in  his  Btudy  as  long  as  he  chose, 
he  found  the  most  delightful  recreation  always  ready  for 
him  at  the  threshold.  "  In  London,"  says  he,  "  I  was  lost 
in  the  crowd ;  I  ranked  with  the  first  families  in  Lausanne, 
and  my  style  of  prudent  expense  enabled  me  to  maintain  a 
fair  balance  of  reciprocal  civilities. .  .  .  Instead  of  a  small 
house  between  a  street  and  a  stable- yard,  I  began  to  occupy 
a  spacious  and  convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the 
north  side  with  the  city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beau- 
tiful and  boundless  horizon.  A  garden  of  fonr  acres  had 
been  laid  out  by  the  taste  of  M.  Deyverdun :  from  the 
garden  a  rich  scenery  cf  meadows  and  vineyards  descends 
to  the  Leman  Lake,  and  the  prospect  far  beyond  ~e  lake 
is  crowned  by  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Savoy."  In 
this  enviable  retreat,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  year  should 
have  been  suffered  to  roll  round  before  he  vigorously  re- 
sumed his  great  work,— and  with  many  men  it  would  never 
have  been  resumed  in  such  a  paradise.  We  may  remark 
in  passing  that  the  retreat  was  often  enlivened,  or  in- 
vaded, by  friendly  tourists  from  England,  whose  "  frequent 
incursions"  into  Switzerland  our  recluse  seems  half  to 
lament  as  an  eviL  Among  his  more  valued  visitors  wore 
M.  and  Mme.  Necker ;  Mr  Fox  also  gave  him  two  welcome 
"dap  of  free  and  private  society"  in  1788.  Differing  as 
they  did  in  politics,  Gibbon's  testimony  to  the  genius  and 
j  character  of  the  great  statesman  is  highly  honourable  to 
|  both:  "Perhaps  no  human  being,"  he  says,  "was  ever 
more  perfectly  exempt  from  the  taint  of  malevolence, 
vanity,  or  falsehood." 

When  once  fairly  reseated  at  his  task,  he  proceeded  ia 
this  delightful  retreat  leisurely,  yet  rapidly,  to  its  compbv 
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tion.  The  fourth  volume,  partly  written  in  1782,  m 
eompletod  in  June  1784 ;  the  preparation  of  the  fifth 
volumu  occupied  less  than  two  years ;  while  the  sixth  and 
lost,  begun  18th  Hay,  1786,  was  finished  in  thirteen  months. 
The  feelings  with  which  ho  brought  his  labours  to  a  close 
must  be  described  in  his  own  inimitable  words :  "  It  was 
ou  the.  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  27th  of  June  1787, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the' 
l  ist  lines  of  the  last  page  in  a  summer  house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down'  my  pon,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of 
the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was 
temperate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  the  moon 
was  reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent 
I  will  not  disssmble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  re- 
covery of  my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of 
my  fame.  But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober 
melancholy  was  spread  over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I- had 
taken  an  everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of 
my  History,  the  life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  pre- 
carious." 

Taking  the  manuscript  with  him,  Gibbon,  after  an 
absence  of  four  years,  once  more  visited  London  in  1787  j 
and  the  51st  anniversary  of  the  author's  birthday  (27th 
April  1788)  witnessed  the  publication  of  the  last  three  vol- 
umes of  The  Decline  and  Fall.  They  met  with  a  quick  and 
easy  sale,  were  very  extensively  road,  and  very  liberally  and 
deservedly  praised  for  the  unflagging  industry  and  vigour 
they  displayed,  though  just  exception,  if  only  on  the  score 
of  good  tas to,  was  taken  to  the  scoffing  tone  he  continued 
to  maintain  in  all  passages  where  the  Christian  religion  was 
specially  conoerned,  and  much  fault  was  found  with  the 
indecency  of  some  of  his  notes.1 

lie  returned  to  Switzerland  in  July  1788,  cherishing 
vague  schemes  of  fresh  literary  activity ;  but  genuine  sor- 
row caused  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Deyverdun  interfered 
with  steady  work,  nor  was  it  easy  for  him  to  fix  on  a  new 
subject  which  should  beat  once  congenial  and  proportioned 
to  his  powers ;  while  the  premonitory  mutterings  of  the 
great  thunderstorm  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  rever- 
berated in  hollow  echoes  even  through  the  quiet  valleys  of 
Switzerland,  further  troubled  his  repose."*  For  some  months 
he  found  amusement  in  the  preparation  of  the  delightful 
Memoirs  (1789)  from  which  most  of  our  knowledge  of  his 
personal  history  is  derived;  but  his  letters  to  friends  in 
England,  written  between  1788  and  1793  occasionally  betray 
a  slight  but  unmistakable  tone  of  ennui.  In  April  1793  he 
unexpectedly  received  tidings  of  the  death  of  Lady  Shef- 
field; and  the  motive  of  friendship  thus  supplied  combined 
with  the  pressure  of  public  events  to  urge  him  homewards. 
He  an  I  red  in  England  on  tho  following  June,  and  spent  the 
summer  at  Sheffield  Place,  where  his  presonco  was  even  more 
highly  prized  than  it  had  ever  before  been.  Returning  to 
London  early  in  November,  ho  found  it  necessary  to  consult 
his  physicians  for  a  symptom  which,  neglected  since  1761, 
thod  gradually  become  complicated  with  hydrocele,  and  was 
•now  imperatively  demanding  surgical  aid  ;  but  the  painful 
operations  which  had  to  be  performed  did  not  interfere 
with  his  customary  cheerfulness,  nor  did  they  prevent  him 
from  paying  a  Christmas  visit  to  Sheffield  Place.  Here, 
however,  fever  made  its  appearance ;  and  a  removal  to  Lon- 
don (January  6,  1794)  was  considered  imperative.  Another 
operation  brought  him  some  relief ;  but  a  relapse  occurred 


'  An  toooymou*  pamphlet,  entitled  ObaervaKont  on  the  three  last 
voltes  of  the  Bomnn  Biliary,  appeared  in  1788  ;  Ditney's  Srm.™, 
ntt  Stricture,  la  17M  :  and  Whitaker'e  Review,  In  1791.  With 
restart!  to  the  second  of  tho  above  complaints,  earpru*  will  probably 
W>  bit  that  It  was  sot  txterahd  to  portions  of  the  text  a*  well  at  to 
IheuoMa. 


during  the  night  of  the  15th,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
peacefully  breathed  his  last.  His  remains  were  laid  in  tho 
burial  placo  of  the  Sheffield  family,  Fletching,  Sussex,  where 
an  epitaph  by  Dr  Parr  describes  his  character  and  work  in 
tbe  language  at  once  of  elegancefof  moderation,  and  of  troth. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Gibbon  as  a  lad  of  sixteen  is 
brought  before  us  somewhat  dimly  in  11.  Pavilliard's  de- 
scription of  the  "thin  little  figure,  with  a  large  head,  dis- 
puting and  arguing,  with  the  greatest  ability,  aU  the  best 
arguments  that  had  ever  been  used  in  favour  of  popery." 
What  he  afterwards  becamo  has  been  made  more  vividly 
familiar  by  the  clever  silhouette  prefixed  to  the  Mitctl- 
laneout  Worts  (Gibbon  himself,  at  least,  we  know,  did  not 
regard  it  as  a  caricature),  and  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
portrait  so  often  engraved  It  is  hardly  fair  perhaps  to  add 
a  reference  to  Suard's  highly-coloured  description  of  the 
short  Silenmvlike  figure,  not  more  than  56  inches  in  height, 
the  slim  legs,  the  large  turned-in  feet,  the  shrill  piercing 
voice;  but  almost  every  one  will  remember,  from Croker'a 
Botieell,  Caiman's  account  of  the  great  historian  '*  tapping 
his  snuff-box,  smirking  and  smiling,  and  rounding  his  periods" 
from  that  mellifluous  mouth.  It  has  already  been  seen  that 
Gibbon's  early  ailments  all  left  him  on  the  approach  of 
manhood;  thenceforward,  "till  admonished  by  the  gout,-' 
he  could  truly  boast  of  an  immunity  well-nigh  perfect  from 
•very  bodily  complaint ;  an  exceptionally  vigorous  brain, 
and  a  stomach  "almost  too  good,"  united  to  bestow  upon 
him  a  vast  capacity  alike  for  work  and  for  enjoyment. 
This  capacity  he  n^er  abused  so  as  to  burden  his  conscience 
or  depress  his  spirits.  "  The  madness  of  superfluous  health 
I  have  never  known."  To  illustrate  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  he  found  alike  in  the  solitude  of  his  study  and  in 
the  relaxations  of  genial  social  intercourse,  almost  any  i>age 
taken  at  random,  either  from  the  Life  or  from  the  letters, 
would  suffice ;  and  many  incidental  touches  show  that  be 
was  not  a  stranger  to  tho  delights  of  quiet  contemplation 
of  the.  bean  ties  and  grandeurs  of  nature.  His  manners,  ir 
formal,  were  refined;  his  conversation,  when  he  felt  himself 
at  home,  interesting  and  unaffected ;  and  that  he  was 
capable  alike  of  feeling  and  inspiring  a  very  constant 
friendship  there  are  many  witnesses  to  show.  That  his 
temperament  at  the  some  time  was  frigid  and  comparatively 
passionless  cannot  be  denied ;  but  neither  ought  this  to  be 
imputed  to  him  as  a  fault ;  hostile  criticisms  upon  the  grief 
for  a  father's  death,  that  "was  soothed  by  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  I  had  discharged  all  the  duties  of  filial 
piety,"  seem  somewhat  out  of  place.  His  most  ardent 
admirers,  however,  are  constrained  to  admit  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  large-hearted  benevolence;  that  ho  was  destitute 
of  any  "  enthusiasm  of  humanity";  and  that  so  far  as  every 
sort  of  religious  yearning  or  aspiration  is  concerned,  his 
poverty  was  almost  unique.  Gibbon  was  such  a  man  as 
Horace  might  have  been,  had  the  Roman  Epicurean  been 
fonder  of  hard  intellectual  work,  and  less  prone  than  he  was 
to  the  indulgence  of  emotion. 

Of  Gibbon's  mental  qualities  it  is  interesting  to  read  the 
estimate  formed  and  recorded  by  himself  on  his  twenty  - 
sixth  birthday  [May  8th,  N.S.,  1762] :  "Wit  I  have  none. 
My  imagination  is  rather  strong  than  pleasing.  My  memory 
both  capacious  and  retentive.  The  shining  qualities  of  my 
understanding  are  extensiveness  and  penetration;  but  I 
want  both  quickness  and  exactness."  Twenty-six  years 
afterwards,  he  wrote  on  the  same  subject  in  his  Memoirs: — 
"  The  original  soil  has  been  highly  improved  by  cultivation ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  some  flowers  of  fancy,  • 
some  grateful  errors,  have  not  been  eradicated  with  the 
weeds  of  prejudice."  No  student  of  The  Decline  and  Fall 
will  accuse-  its  author  of  immodesty  or  vanity  in  these  self- 
appreciations,  but  will  rather  bo  surprised  that  he  should 
have  so  considerably  underestimated  bo*  kk  aodowmenu 
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and  his  acquirements.  Of  the  kind  and  amount  of  varied 
ability  displayed  in  that  truly  immortal  work  it  would  bo 
almost  impossible  to  apeak  iu  language  of  exaggerated 
praise, — the  grandeur  and  vastnees  of  conception,  the  artis- 
tic grouping,  the  masterly  fulness  and  accuracy  of  detail, 
the  richness  and  vividness  of  description,  the  coruscating 
liveliness,  the  polished  sarcasm,  the  pungent  wit  The 
history  of  Rome  is,  for  the  many  centuries  which  Gibbon 
treats,  the  history  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  nothing  less  than 
astonishing  that  he  should  have  been  able  to  work  with  so 
much  ease  the  vast  and  incongruous  materials  into  such  a 
unity  of  design.  It  is  the  amplest  historic  canvas  ever 
spread,  the  largest  historic  painting  ever  executed  by  a 
single  hand ;  and  only  a  comprehensive  and  orderly  intellect 
of  the  highest  rank  could  have  grappled  as  Gibbon  has  done 
with  the  task  of  blending  that  vast  array  of  nations,  in  all 
their  varieties  of  costume,  habit,  language,  and  religion,  into 
one  picturesque  and  harmonious  whole.  If  Gibbon  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  any  inexactitude  in  his  mental  habit,  it 
was  a  defect  which  be  very  early  and  very  successfully 
remedied  No  man  could  declare  more  honestly  than  he 
that  "curiosity  as  well  as  duty  bad  led  him  carefully  to 
examine  all  the  original  documents  that  could  illustrate  the 
subject  which  he  had  undertaken  to  treat"  With  incredible 
labour  he  was  able  to  bring  at  last  to  his  great  life-work  a 
uiind  capable  equally  of  ascending  to  the  most  comprehen- 
sive, and  of  descending  to  the  most  minute  surveys ;  of 
appreciating  tho  beautiful  and  sublime  in  classic  literature, 
and  yet  of  delighting  in  the  verbal  criticism,  the  tedious 
collation,  and  dry  antiquarian  research  by  which  the  text 
is  established  or  illustrated;  of  celebrating  the 


posing  events  of  history  with  congenial  pomp  of  description, 
and  of  investigating  with  the  dullest  plodder's  patience  and 
perseverance  the  origin  of  nations,  the  emigrations  of 
obscure  tribes,  and  the  unpromising  yet  instructive  pro- 
blems which  ethnology  presents.  Id  his  pages  the  widest 
deductions  of  historic  philosophy  alternate  with  attempts 
to  fix  the  true  reading  of  an  obscure  passage  or  a  minute 
point  of  chronology  or  geography.  It  may  even  be  said 
that  in  these  last  investigations  he  took  almost  as  much 
delight  as  in  depicting  the  grander  scenes  of  history,  and 
surrendered  himself  as  absolutely  for  the  time  to  the  early 
migrations  of  the  Goths  and  Scythians  as  to  the  campaigns 
of  Belisariui  or  the  conquests  of  the  Saracens.  Never  has 
historian  evinced  greater  logical  sagacity  in  making  com- 
paratively obscure  details  yield  important  inferences,  or  held 
with  firmer  hand  the  balance  in  the  case  of  conflicting  pro- 
babilities ;  by  no  one  has  sounder  judgment  or  greater  self- 
control  been,  on  the  whole,  more  uniformly  exhibited  in  cases 
where  it  is  so  easy  for  learned  enthusiasm  to  run  into 
fanciful  hypotheses. 

While  thus  entitled  to  great  and  manifold  praise,  The 
Decline  qiid  Fall  has  not  been,  and  can  never  be,  exempt 
from  a  certain  measure  of  just  censure.  Even  when  the 
occasional  Gallicisms  and  grammatical  absurdities  pointed 
out  by  the  industry  of  critics  havo  been  willingly  over- 
looked, there  yet  remains  something  to  be  said  on  the 
defects  of  its  style.  Precise,  energetic,  massivo  it  is  : 
splendid,  when  the  pictorial  demands  of  the  narrative  re- 
quire it,  as  that  of  Livy ;  and  sometimes,  where  profound 
reflections  are  to  be  concisely  expressed,  as  sententious  and 
graphic  as  that  of  Tacitus.  But  with  all  its  great  merits 
it  is  too  often  formal  and  inflexible,  and  is  apt  to  pall 
on  the  ear  by  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same 
cadence  at  equal  intervals,  and  the  too  unsparing  use  of 
antithesis.  It  is  not  veined  marble,  but  an  exquisite  toase- 
lation ;  not  the  fluent  naturally-winding  stream,  but  a 
stately  aqueduct,  faced  with  stone,  adorned  with  wooded 
embankments,  or  flowing  over  noble  arches,  but  an  aquo- 
It  u  a  just  criticism  of  Sir  Jann 


that  probably  no  great  writer  ever  derived  less  benefit  from 
his  professed  models.  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Hume,  were  his 
delight ;  and  he  acknowledges,  as  so  unsuccessful  a  pupil 
well  might,  that  he  often  closed  the  pages  of  the  last  with 
a  feeling  of  despair.  Addison  and  Swift  he  read  for  the 
very  purpose  of  improving  his  acquaintance  with  idiomatic 
English,  yet,  as  the  above  critic  remarks,  "  with  so  little 
success,  that  in  the  very  act  of  characterizing  these  writers, 
he  has  deviated  not  a  little  from  that  beautiful  simplicity 
which  is  their  peculiar  distinction." 

In  a  work  of  such  extent  it  is  a  venial  fault  that  the 
workmanship  should  not  in  all  parts  be  equally  perfect; 
"  aliquando  bonus  dormitat"  That  Gibbon  has  sometimes 
failed  in  that  lucidity  of  statement  which  is  one  of  his  very 
strongest  characteristics  has  often  been  successfully  pointed 
out ;  and  special  reference  may  be  made  to  the  59th 
chapter,  where  he  treats  of  the  crusades.  In  this  instance  by 
"  a  brief  parallel "  he  has  sought  to  save  himself  "  the  re- 
petition of  a  tedious  narrative,"  but  has  only  succeeded  ia 
presenting  a  superficial  sketch  that  cannot  be  otherwise 
characterized  than  as  confused  and  badly  written.  Nor 
has  his  penetration  enabled  him  in  all  cases  to  reach  the 
true  significance  of  some  of  the  grander  facts  which,  ia 
order  to  the  adequste  discharge  of  his  task,  it  wsa  of  the 
highest  importance  that  he  should  have  rightly  understood. 
Here  it  ia  not  necessary  to  add  uce  any  minor  instances, 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  he  is  out  of  harmony  with  the 
truth,  or  at  least  with  the  truth  as  apprehended  by  the  19th 
century,  in  a  matter  so  fundamental  as  his  conception  of  that 
empire  which  declined  and  fell,  and  of  that  Christianity 
which,  as  he  rightly  supposes,  contributed  to  its  overthrow. 

In  Mirabeau's  correspondence  there  occurs  a  letter  to 
Sir  Samnel  Komilly  containing  the  following  criticism  : — 
"  I  have  never  been  able  to  read  the  work  of  M.  Gibbon 
without  being  astounded  that  it  should  ever  Lave  boon 
written  in  English ;  or  without  being  tempted  to  turn  to 
the  author  and  say,  'You  an  Englishman  t  No,  indeed  I 
That  admiration  for  an  empire  of  more  than  two  hundred 
millions  of  men,  where  not  one  had  the  right  to  caU 
himself  free;  that  effeminate  philosophy  which  has  more 
pmise  for  luxury  and  pleasures  than  for  all  the  virtues ; 
that  style  always  elegant  and  never  energetic,  reveal  at 
the  most  the  elector  of  Hanover's  slave.' " 1  Here  Mirubeau 
speaks  in  his  own  language  what  every  one  who  in  the  least 
values  the  characteristic  features  of  modern  political  life 
mast,  however  inarticulately,  have  often  felt  Gibbon's 
enthusiasm  for  the  empire  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines— - 
that  "  solid  fabric  of  human  greatness" — is  undisguised  and 
perfectly  sincere ;  to  his  thinking,  if  the  earth  ever  enjoyed 
a  golden  age,  it  was  then.  The  world  was  happy  because 
it  was  under  a  government  which  it  could  never  think 
of  questioning  or  resisting, — happy  because  for  once  it  had 
got  rid  of  all  unavailing  enthusiasms,  whether  political  or 
religious.  Whether  it  was  happy,  and  whether  any  hap- 
piness it  really  possessed  was  not  rather  in  spite  of  than 
because  of  the  prevalent  political  and  religious  indifference, 
are  questions  wldch  not  many  historians  will  care  to  answer 
as  Gibbon  did.  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  to  him, 
thinking  of  the  Roman  empire  as  he  did,  it  was  well  nigh 
impossible  to  be  just  to  Christianity.  He  could  never  for- 
give a  religion  which,  in  bis  opinion,  bad  overthrown  "  the 
solid  fabric  of  human  greatness,"  and  given  to  the  world 
the  sorry  sight  of  bare-footed  friars  chanting  realms  on  the 
spot  where  once  had  been  tho  august  worship  in  which 
everybody  took  part  and  positively  no  one  believed.  This 
explains  why  one  who  can  treat  each  and  all  of  the  ethnic 
religions  with  tho  cold  impartiality  of  a  Chinese  literatus' 
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is  unable  when  Christianity  cornea  to  be  discussed  to  con- 
ceal bis  heartfelt  dislike.  Comparing  "  superstition  "  with 
"superstition,"  virtue  with  virtue,  rice  with  rice,  Gibbnn 
had  formed  a  deliberate  preference  for  the  religion  and 
ethics  of  ancient  Rome.  Philosophical  students  of  history, 
even  though  they  may  feel  themselves  unable  to  subscribe 
the  Athanasian  creed,  may  now  be  said  to  be  almost  unani- 
mous, however,  in  finding  that  the  phenomenon  called 
Christianity  did  mean  for  mankind  a  higher  conception  of 
troth  and  a  nobler  conception  of  duty. 

Upon  the  famous  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters  it  is  not 
necessary  to  dwell,  because  at  this  time  of  day  no  Christian 
apologist  dreams  of  denying  the  substantial  truth  of  any  of 
the  more  important  allegations  of  Gibbon.  Christians 
may  complain  of  the  suppression  of  some  circumstances 
which  might  influence  the  general  result ;  and  they  must 
remonstrate  against  the  unfair  construction  of  their  case. 
But  they  no  longer  refuse  to  hear  any  reasonable  evidence 
tending  to  show  that  'persecution  was  less  severe  than  had 
ouce  been  believed;  and  they  have  slowly  learned  that  they 
can  afford  to  concede  the  validity  of  all  the  secondary  causes 
assigned  by  Gibbon,  and  even  of  others  still  mora  dis- 
creditable. The  fact  is,  as  the  historian  himself  has  again 
and  again  admitted,  that  his  account  of  the  secondary 
causes  which  contributed  to  the  progress  and  establishment 
of  Christianity  leaves  the  question  as  to  the  natural  or 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity  practically  untouched  j 
that  question  still  continues  to  be  agitated,  but  the  battle 
is  fought  on  a  new  field  and  with  other  weapons  than  those 
selected  by  Giboon. 

Of  the  original  quarto  edition  of  The  Dtdirn  and  Fall,  vol.  L 
•ppcAred,  m  bit  already  been  stated,  in  1778,  vols,  it  and  iii.  in 
1781,  and  vols,  iv  -vi.  (inscribed  to  Lord  North)  in  1783.  In 
later  editions  roL  L  wss  considerably  altered  by  the  author;  the 
•there  hardly  at  all.  The  number  of  modern  reprints  baa  been 
Tsry  considerable ;  bat  the  moat  important  and  valuable  English 
edition  is  that  of  liilman  (1839  and  1845),  still  mors  recently 
enriched  under  the  editorship  of  Dr  \V.  Smith  (8  vols.  8vo,  1854 
and  1878).  Aa  a  curiosity  of  literature  BowdWs  edition,  "  adapted 
to  the  use  of  families  and  young  persons"  by  the  expurgation  of 
"  the  indecent  expression*  and  all  allusions  of  an  improper  tend- 
ency "  {6  vola  8«o,  1826),  may  be  specially  noticed.  The  French 
translation  of  Le  Clerc  de  Septchenes,  continued  by  Demeunier, 
Boolard,  and  Cantwell  (1788-1786),  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
in  France.  It  see  ma  to  be  certain  that  the  portion  usually  attri- 
buted to  Ssptchfnes  was,  in  part  at  least,  the  work  of  his  distin- 
guished pupil,  Louis  XVI.  A  new  edition  of  the  complete  trans- 
lation, prefaced  by  a  letter  on  Gibbon's  life  and  character,  from  the 

Cl  of  Suard,  and  annotated  by  Guirot,  appeared  in  1812  (and  again 
1828).  There  are  at  least  two  German  translations  of  The 
Dtelin*  and  Fail,  one  by  Wcnck,  Schreiter,  and  Beck  (1805-1807), 
and  a  second  by  Sporschil  (1862).  The  Italian  translation  (alluded 
to  by  Gibbon  himself)  was,  along  with  Spedalieri'a  Co>\futaaone, 
reprinted  at  Milan  in  1823.  Gibbon's  ititcellaneou*  Work*,  teith 
Memoir*  of  hit  Life  and  Writings,  composed  by  himself ;  illustrated 
firm  hi*  tetters,  with  ecznional  Ifcte*  and  A'arrative,  published  by 
Lord  Sheffield  in  two  volumes  in  1798,  has  been  often  reprinted. 
The  new  edition  in  five  volumes  (1814)  contained  some  previouely 
unpublished  matter,  and  in  particular  the  fragment  on  the  resolu- 
tions of  SwiUerland.  A  French  translation  of  the  Miscellaneous 
Works  by  Marigne  appeared  at  Paris  in  1798.  There  la  also  a 
German  translation  (Leipaic,  1801).  It  may  be  added  that  a 
special  translation  of  the  etiapt  r  on  Roman  Law  (Gibbon's  historisth* 
Usbersicht  de*  JUmitJun  Rechtt)  was  published  by  Hugo  at  Gbt- 
tingvn  in  1839,  and  has  frequently  been  used  as  a  text-book  in 
German  universities.  (H  ro— J  8  BL.) 

GIBBONS,  GnrNuifo  (1648-1721),  a  celebrated  English 
•rood-carver,  was  born  in  1648,  according  to  some  authorities 
of  Dutch  parents  at  Rotterdam,  and  according  to  others  of 
English  parents  at  London.  By  the  former  'he  is  said  to 
have  come  to  London  after  the  great  fire  in  1666.  He  early 
displayed  great  cleverness  and  ingenuity  in  his  art,  on  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  recommended  by  Evelyn  to 
Charlea  IX,  who  employed  him  in  the  execution  both  of 
statuary  and  of  ornamental  carving  in  wood.  In  statuary 
one  of  his  principal  works  is  a  life-size  bronze  statue  in  the 
court  of  Whitehall,  representing  James  IL  in  the  dress 
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of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  he  also  designed  the  base  of  tb» 
statue  of  Charlea  I.  at  Charing  Cross,  It  is,  however,  chiefly 
as  an  engraver  in  wood  that  he  has  acquired  a  reputation. 
He  was  employed  to  execute  the  ornamental  carving  for  the 
chapel  at  Windsor,  the  foliage  and  festoons  in  the  choir  of 
St  Paul's,  the  baptismal  fonts  in  St  'James's,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  ornamental  work  at  Burleigh,  Chats- 
worth,  and  other  aristocratic  mansions.  The  finest  of  ail 
his  productions  in  this  style  is  believed  to  be  the  ceiling 
which  he  devised  for  a  room  at  Pet  worth.  His  subjects  are 
chiefly  birds,  flowers,  foliage,  fruit,  and  lace,  and  many  of 
his  works,  for  delicacy  and  elaboration  of  details,  and  truth- 
fulness of  imitation,  have  never  been  surpassed.  He,  how- 
ever, sometimes  wasted  his  ingenuity  on  trifling  subjects : 
many  of  his  flowers  used  to  move  on  their  sterna  like  their 
natural  prototypes  when  shaken  by  a-  breeze.  In  1714 
Gibbons  was  appointed  master  carver  in  wood  to  George  L 
He  died  at  London  August  3,  1721. 

GIBBONS,  Orlando  (1583-1625),  like  Johana 
Sebastian  Bach,  was  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family  of 
musicians  all  more  or  less  able.  Ws  know  of  at  least 
three  generations  of  musical  Gibbons,  for  Orlando's  father, 
William  Gibbons,  having  been  one  of  the  waits  of  Cam- 
bridge, may  be  assumed  to  have  acquired  some  proficiency 
in  the  art.  His  three  sons  and  at  least  one  of  his  grandsons 
inherited  and  further  developed  his  talent.  The  eldest, 
Edward,  was  mado  bachelor  of  music  at  Cambridge,  and 
successively  held  important  musical  appointments  at  the 
cathedrals  of  Bristol  and  Exeter;  Ellis,  the  second  son, 
was  organist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  is  the  composer 
of  two  madrigals  in  the  collection  known  as  the  Th* 
Triumph*  of  Oriana.  Orlando  Gibbons,  the  youngest 
and  by  far  the  most  celebrated  of  the  brothers,  was  born 
at  Cambridge  in  1583.  Where  arid  under  whom  be  studied 
is  not  known,  but  in  his  twenty-first  year  be' was  sufficiently 
advanced  and  celebrated  to  receive  the  important  post  of 
organist  of  the  Chapel  Royal  His  first  published  com- 
position "  Fantasies  in  three  parts,  composed  for  viola," 
appeared  in  1610.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  piece  of 
music  printed  in  England  from  engraved  plates,  or  "  cut 
in  copper,  the  like  not  heretofore  extant"  In  1622  he  was 
created  doctor  of  music  by  the  university  of  Oxford.  For 
this  occasion  he  composed  an  anthem  for  eight  parts,  0  dap 
your  Hands,  still  extant  In  the  following  year  he  became 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Orlando  Gibbons  died 
before  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  or  it  maj  be  supposed 
that  like  hU  eldest  brother,  he  would  have  been  a  staunch 
royalist  In  a  different  sense,  however,  ho  died  in  the  cause 
of  his  master;  for  having  been  summoned  to  Canterbury  to 
produce  a  composition  written  in  celebration  of  Charles's 
marriage,  he  there  fell  a  victim  to  small-pox  on  June  5 , 
1625.  Of  his  life  very  little  if  known,  but  that  little  is 
well  summed  up  in  the  article  .  ntributed  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Husk  to  Dr  Grove's  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musician*, 
where  a  complete  list  of  his  compositions  is  also  given.  Hi* 
portrait  may  be  found  in  Hawkins's  well-known  History. 
The  works  of  Gibbons  may  be  divided  into  secular  and 
sacred  compositions,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant portion.  His  vocal  pieces,  madrigals,  motets, 
canons,  songs,  oYc,  are  admirable  specimens  of  part-writing, 
and  prove  him  to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  polyphonoua 
treatment  Many  of  them  are  for  five  voices,  a  very  com- 
mon number  in  those  days  ;  but  pieces  for  four  and  for  six 
voices  also  are  by  no  means  rare.  To  the  first-named  class 
belong  a  Te  Drum  in  D  minor,  two  sets  of  Prects  and  other 
compositions  for  church  service,  also  most  of  the  madrigals. 
We  have  also  some  specimens  of  bis  instrumental  music, 
such  as  the  six  pieces  for  the*  virginals  published  in 
Parthtnia,  a  collection  of  instrumental  music  produced  by 
Gibbons  in  conjunction  with  Dr  Bull  and  Byrd. 
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about  H  miles,  being  separated  by  two  transverse  < 
eions,  known  respectively  as  the  Northern  and  So 
Quobrada,  into  three  pretty  distinct  summits— the 


OIBEON,  a  town  famous  in  Old  Testamentbiatory.known 
under  the  name  of  £1  Jib,  situated  5  miles  north-west  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  now  a  small  village  standing  on  an  isolated 
hill  above  a  flat  corn  valley.  The  famous  spring  (2  Sam. 
iL  13)  comes  out  from. under  a  cliff  on  the  south-east  ride 
of  the  hill,  and  the  water  runs  to  a  reeerv  lower  down. 
The  sides  of  the  hill  are  rocky,  and  remarkable  for  the  regular 
stratification  of  the  limestone,  whioh  gives  the  bill  at  a 
distance  the  appearance  of  being  stepped.  Scattered  olive 
groves  surround  the  place.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  root  gabak,  signifying  "  prominence,"  and  there  are 
throughout  Palestine  many  ancient  sites  situate  on  rocky 
knolls  which  receive  names  (e.g.,  Gibeab,  Geba,  Gabe, 
Qaba — nearly  all  represented  by  the  present  Jeba)  derived 
from  this  same  root. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  British  fortress  and  town  in  the  south 
of  Spain,  occupying  a  grand  peninsular  headland,  which 
stretches  almost  due  south  in  a  line  with  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  province  of  Andalusia,  separating  the  Bay  of  Algeci. 
ras  from  the  open  sea  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  command- 
log  the  strait  by  which  the  Mediterranean  communicates 
with  the  Atlantic  Its  latitude  is  36*  6*  23"  N.  and  its 
longitude  5*  20'  55"  W.  The  •  rock,"  as  the  promontory  is 
familiarly  called,  is  about  2}  miles  in  length,  with  a  varying 
breadth  of  from  2  to  6  furlongs.  Rising  abruptly  from  the 
low  sandy  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainland  to 
a  height  of  1200  feet,  the  main  ridge  continues  Routh  for 

depres- 
Southern 

pretty  distinct  summits— the  Wolfs 
Crag  or  North  Front,  the  Middle  Hill  or  Signal  Station 
(1255  feet  high),  and  the  Pan  de  Azucar  or  Sugar  Loaf  Hilt, 
dominated  by  O'Hara's  tower  (1408  feet).  This  last  sum- 
mit descends  somewhat  abruptly  on  the  south  to  the  Wind- 
mill Plateau,  an  almost  level  area  about  half  a  mile  in 
length  by  a  quarter  in  breadth,  which,  from  a  height  of 
400  feet  above  the  sea,  elopes  south  till  it  is  only  300  feet 
above  the  see,  and  then  in  its  turn  sinks  abruptly  for  about 
200  feet  to  the  Europa  Plateau,  which,  also  sloping  seaward, 
terminates  in  a  cliff  about  50  feet  high.  Towards  the  east 
or  Mediterranean  aide  the  promontory  presents  as  precipi- 
tous end  inaccessible  a  front  as  towards  the  north,  but 
towards  the  west  the  ascent  is  comparatively  gradual  though 
interrupted  by  longitudinal  cliffs  and  ravines,  and  a  con- 
siderable space  of  fairly  leve]  -ground  at  the  foot  affords  a 
•ite  for  the  town. 

The  basement  rook  of  Gibraltar  is  for  the  most  part  a 
greyish- white  or  pale  grey  limestone,  of  compact  and  some- 
times crystalline  torture,  arranged  in  beds,  but  in  some 
places  apparently  amorphous.  Above  the  limestone  is  a 
series  of  dark  greyish  blue  shales  with  intercalated  beds  and 
bauds  of  grit,  sandstone,  and  limestone;  and  distributed 
here  and  there  about  the  promontory  are  various  limestone 
breccias,  bone-breccias,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  as  well 
aa  loose  sand  and  debris.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole 
promontory  has  had  an  eventful  geological  history  in  com- 
paratively recent  periods.  The  limestone  and  the  shales 
are  both  of  Lower  Jurassic  age,  but  the  rest  of  the  forma- 
tions are  of  much  more  ancient  date.  According  to  the 
researches  of  Professors  Ramsay  aod  Geikie  ("  Geology 
of  Gibraltar,"  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological 
Society,  London,  1878),the  oldest  superficial  accumulation  is 
the  unf oasilif erous  limestone  breccia  of  Buena  Vista,  which 
must  have  been  formed  under  somewhat  severer  climatic 
copditions  than  the  present,  and  when  the  rock  had  a  wider 
area  of  low  ground  at  its  base.  This  period  was  probably 
followed  by  one  with  a  genial  climate,  during  which  the 
promontory,  if  indeed  it  was  not  rather  an  isthmus  between 
Europe  and  Africa,  was  clothed  with  vegetation  and 
inhabited  by  a  rich  mammalian  fauna,  whose  remains  are 


still  found  in  the  Genista  caves.  Next 
subsidence  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  rock  to  the  ■ 
of  700  feet  below  the  present,  level,  the  conse 
of  ledges  and  platforms,  and  the  formation  of  tie  calcareous 
sandstones  which  have  incorporated  shells  of  recent  Mediter- 
ranean species.  The  process  of  depression  was  apparently 
interrupted  by  pauses.  On  its  re-elevation,  the  land  was 
again  of  greater  extent  than  now ;  Africa  and  Europe  were 
perhaps  reunited,  and  the  climate  was  probably  genial.  By 
a  new  depression  the  rock  was  brought  into  its  present  geo- 
graphical relations. 

Like  most  masses  of  limestone  formation,  the  promontory 
of  Gibraltar  is  honeycombed  with  caverns  and  subterrane- 
ous passages,  and  the  Genista  cave, .  already  incidentally 
mentioned,  is  only  one  of  the  many  to  which  it  owes  the 
title  of  the  Hill  of  Caves.   A  special  interest  attaches  to 
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Chart  of  Gibraltar. 

some  of  them  for  the  paheontological  and  archaeological 
remains  which  they  yielded  to  the  explorations  of  Captain 
Brome  between  1 863  and  1 868.  St  Michael's  Cave,  which 
is  the  most  frequently  visited  by  strangers,  has  its  entrance 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sea  on  the  western  face  of  the 
rock  in  the  line  of  the  Southern  Qucbrada.  A  rapid  slope 
of\  earth  gives  admission  to  a  hall  200  feet  long  by  70 
feet  high,  the  roof  of  which  appears  as  if  it  were  supported 
by  massive  stalactite  pillars ;  and  from  this  ball  access 
is  obtained  to  a  series  of  four  similar  caves  connected 
with  each  other  by  tortuous  passages,  the  last  cave  being 
situated  about  300  feet  below  the  surface,  and  about  40O 
feet  of  travelling  distance  south  by  west  from  the  entrance. 
The  first  of  the  four  was* called  Victoria  cave  by  its  dis- 
coverer Captain  Brome,  and  the  three  others,  being  more 
closely  associated,  received  the  common  name  of  Leonora's 
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caves.  "  Nothing,"  Bars  Captain  Brome,  "  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  stalactites ;  they  form  clusters  of  every  im- 
aginable shape — statuettes,  pillars,  foliages,  figures.  Even 
the  American  visitors  have  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that,  as  regards  beauty  and.  pictureaqueness,  even  the 
Mammoth  Cave  would  not  come  near  thorn."  Tho  mam- 
malian remains  o(  the  Genista  cave  hare  been  investigated 
by  Mr  Busk  ("  Quaternary  Fauna  of  Gibraltar,"  in  Trans, 
of  Zool.  Soc,  voL  x.  p.  2,  1877),  and  found  to  comprise 
specimens  of  a  boar,  probably  Urtut  fossilit  of  Goldfuss; 
a  hysna,  probably  H.  eroeuta  or  tptlaea;  various  species 
of  cats,  from  the  site  of  a  leopard  to  that  of  a  wild  cat ;  a 
rhinoceros  similar  to  the  species  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames ;  two  forms  of  ibex ;  and  the  hare  and  the  rabbit. 
No  trace  lias  boon  discovered  of  Rkinocerot  tichorintu,  of 
Urrat  gpdenu,  or  of  the  reindeer,  and  thB  only  relic  of  the 
elephant  as  yet  registered  within  tho  peninsula  is  a  per- 
fect specimen  of  the  penultimate  upper  molar  .tooth  of 
FAtphat  arUiquiu.  For  further  details  see  James  Smith  of 
Jordanhill  "  On  the  geology  of  Gibraltar,"  in  Quart.  Joum. 
ofQeol.  floe., voL  il,  and  G.  Busk  and  Hugh  Falconer 
"  On  the  Fossil  Contents  of  the  Genista  Cave,"  in  Quart. 
Journ.  of  O'eoL  Soc.,  vol  xxL,  reprinted  in  Falconer's 
Palaeontological  Memoir*,  London,  1868. 

To  the  voyager  entering  the  straits  the  rock  presents  a 
bare  and  almost  barren  aspect,  especially  when  the  summer 
sons  have  dried  up  the  verdure;  but  as  he  approaches  ho 
discovers  a  considerable  clothing  of  vegetation,  and  closer 
acquaintance  reveals  the  existence  of  an  extensive  flora. 
Here  and  there  a  grassy  glen  gives  shelter  to  a  group 
of  trees,  and  the  villas  of  the  English  residents  are  sur- 
rounded with  luxuriant  gardens  and  copses.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Kelasxt  in  his  Flora  Calpauit  (London,  1846)  enumerates 
upwards  of  400.  flowering  plants  and  ferns  as  indigenous  to 
Gibraltar,  and  about  fifty  as  introduced.  Of  the  former  a 
few  appear  to  be  species  peculiar  to  the  rock.  White 
poplars,  the  cotton-tree,  tho  pepper-tree  or  pimento,  the  ilex, 
and  the  pino  are  the  most  noticeable  of  the  larger  trees  ; 
the  bella-aombra  (Phytolacca  dioica),  introduced  by  General 
Don,  the  aloe,  and  the  prickly  pear  are  common;  and 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock  tho  dwarf  palm  (Chamctrop* 
humUis)  covers  large  areas.  .  Among  the  fruit  trees,  which, 
however,  are  cultivated  rather  for  ornament  than  for  profit, 
may  be  mentioned  the  almond,  the  olive,'  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  and  the  loquat  In  January 
and  February  many  portions  of  the  rock  present  a  charming 
night  from  the  profusion  and  beauty  of  the  wild  flowers. 
The  fauna  of  Gibraltar  is  naturally  poor, — rabbits,  foxes, 
partridges,  pigeons,  and  woodcocks  being  the  principal 
species.  The  little  Barbary  apes,  of  which  every  schoolboy 
has  heard,  but  which  not  every  resident  in  Gibraltar 
has  seen,  are  few  in  number,  not  more  than  twenty  per- 
haps, and  they  usually  inhabit  the  higher  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  rock,  except  when  they  are  driven  towards  the 
lower  grounds  by  the  cold  winds  from  the  north-east.  They 
then  do  a  little  damage  to  the  fruit  trees ;  but  they  enjoy 
jnpunity  as  perfect  as  that  of  the  storks  in  Holland  or 
)he  ibis  in  Egypt  As  to  its  climate  Gibraltar  belongs  to 
tfie  subtropical  sone,  with  a  dry  summer  and  a  rainy  season 
In  winter.  More  than  half  the  rainfall  of  the  year,  which 
Only  amounts  to  about  28  or  30  inches,  occurs  in  November, 
December,  and  January ;  and  the  three  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  are  hardly  refreshed  by  a  shower.  Tho 
temperature  is  subject  to  frequent  disturbances :  from  93s 
to  87°  is  the  highest  reached  (July),  and  43°  the  lowest 
f  February),  and  the  mean  for  the  summer  months  is  from 
?4°  to  79°.  In  summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  a  sea-breeze 
which  blows  from  about  10  A.K.  till  shortly  before  sunset^ 
Easterly  winds  or  levanters  are  common  from  July  to 
November,  and  during  their  prevalence  every  living  creature 


seems  to  suffer.  Heavy  dews  and  thick  fogs  occur  in 
autumn,  and  are  as  disagreeable  as  they  are  unhealthy.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Gibraltar  was  notori- 
ously filthy  and  ill-drained,  and  epidemic  diseases  committed 
great  ravages  from  time  to  time ;  but  great  improvemetU* 
have  been  effected,  especially  through  the  sanitary  com- 
mission instituted  in  1865.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly 
dependent  on  the  rainfall  for  most  of  their  water  supply, 
the  springs  in  the  rOck  being  both  scanty  and  brackish;  but 
in  1869  en  abundant  source  of  fairly  good  water  was  found 
to  exist  under  the  sands  of  the  North  Front,  and  pumps 
and  conduits  have  been  constructed  for  its  distribution. 
In  1876  the  quality  of  the  water  v.  as  reported  to  be  de- 
teriorating. Besides  the  private  tanks,  still  numerous 
throughout  the  town,  there  are  eight  bomb-proof  cisterns 
for  rain-water,  of  a  total  capacity  of  40,000  tons.  The 
navy  tank,  for  the  supply  of  ships,  holds  from  9000  to 
11,000  tons. 

Gibraltar  is  emphatically  a  fortress,  and  in  some  respects 
its  forti6cations  are  unique  On  the  eastern  sido  tho  rock 
needs  no  defence  beyond  its  own  precipitous  cliffs,  and  ia 
all  other  directions  it  has  been  rendered  practically  impreg- 


a  sea  wall  extending  at  intervals  round  tho 
western  base  of  the  rock,  and  strengthened  by  curtains  and 
bastions  and  three  formidable  forts,  there  are  batteries  in 
all  available. positions  from  the  sea-wall  up  to  the  summit 
1350  feet  above  the  sea;  and  a  remarkable  scries  of  galleries 
has  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  face  of  the  rock  towards  the 
north  and  north-west    These  galleries  havB  an  aggregate 

and  their  breadth  is 


length  of  between  2  and  3 
sufficient  to  let  a  carriago  pass.  Port-holes  are  cot  at 
intervals  of  12  yards,  so  contrived  that  the  gunners  are  safo 
from  the  shot  of  any  possible  assailants.  At  the  end  of  one 
of  the  galleries  hollowed  out  in  a*  prominent  part  of  the 
cliff  is  St  George's  Hall,  50  feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  in 
which  the  governor  was  accustomed  to  give  fdtes.  •  Alter- 
ations, extensions,  and  improvements  are  continually  taking 
place  in  the  defensive  system,  and  new  guns  of  the  most 
formidable  sort  are  gradually  displacing  or  supplementing 
the  old-fashioned  ordnance.  The  wholo  population  of 
Gibraltar,  whether  civil  or  military,  is  subjected  to  certain 
stringent  rules.  For  even  a  day's  sojourn  the  alien  must 
obtain  a  pass  from  the  town-major,  and  if  he  wish  to  remain 
longer  a  consul  or  householder  must  become  security  for  his 
good  behaviour.  Licences  of  residence  are  granted  only  for 
short  periods — ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  days — bnt  they  can  bo 
renewed  if  occasion  require.  Military  officers  may  introduce 
a  stranger  for  thirty  days.-  A  special  permit  is 
if  the  visitor  wishes  to  sketch. 

Though  the  town  of  Gibraltar  may  be  said  to  date 
the  14th  century,  it  has  preserved  very  little  architectural 
evidence  of  its  antiquity.  Rebuilt  on  an  enlarged  and  im- 
proved plan  after  ite  almost  complete  destruction  during 
the  great  siege,  it  is  still  on  the  whole  a  mean-looking  town, 
with  narrow  streets  and  lanes  and  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  houses  after  the  English  and  the  Spanish  types.  As  a 
proprietor  may  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  give  up  his 
bouse  and  ground  at  the  demand  of  the  military  authorities, 
be  is  naturally  deterred  from  Bpenrling  bis  money  on  sub- 
stantial or  sumptuous  erections.  The  area  of  the  town  is 
about  100  acres.  The  public  buildings  comprise  the 
cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  poor  imitation  of  Moorish 
architecture ;  the  governor's  house,  formerly  a  Franciscan 
monastery  and  still  familiarly  known  as  "The  Convent"; 
the  exchange;  the  court-house ;  the  civil  hospital;  the 
revenue  offices ;  and  the  garrison  library, planned  by  Colonel 
Drinkwater  in  1793.  The  library  has  excellent  reading 
rooms,  and  contains  from  40,000  to  45,000  volumes.  At 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  town  stand  the  remains  of  the 
Moorish  castle.    Towards  the  south  the  lower  grounds  are 
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•ocnpied  by  the  Grand  Parade  and  the  Alameda  Gardena, 
laid  out  by  General  Don  in  1814 ;  and  beyond  these  ere 
the  old  convict  establishment,  the  dockyard,  and  the  nett- 
le.   Further  south,  at  Rosia,  ia  the  naval  hospital, 
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erected  in  1771 

Gibraltar  has  been  a  free  port  since  the  year  1705, — a 
distinction  which  it  owes  in  part  to  the  refusal  of  the 
emperor  of  Morocco  to  allow  the  export  of  materials  for  the 
fortifications  unless  his  subjects  obtained  full  liberty  of  trade. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  commercial 
activity  of  the  little  colony  was  remarkably  great  While 
the  average  value  per  annum  of  British  manufactures  ex- 
ported to  the  rest  of  Spain  daring  the  ten  years  from  1831 
to  1840  was  less  than  .£385,000,  the  corresponding  average 
for  Gibraltar  was  more  than  £486,000 ;  and  in  the  year 
1810  the  ratio  of  Spain  and  Gibraltar  was  £404,252  to 
£1,111,176.  Since  that  date  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  advance, — the  avcrago  annual  value  of  all  the  British 
and  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  for  the  ten  years 
from  1868  to  1877  being  £1,074,785.  Besides  the  legiti- 
mate trade  fostered  by  the  demands  of  the  garrison  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Spain,  Gibraltar  has  long  had  a  large 
contraband  traffic  especially  in  tobacco  and  Manchester 
goods.  Mainly  carried  on  by  Spaniards,  it  continued  to 
thrive  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Spanish  authorities, 
and  is  now  kept  down  mainly  to  the  action  of  British 
officials.  About  1200  tons  of  tobacco  are  sold  annually  in 
the  Jews'  Market;  no  fewer  than  eleven  houses  import 
upwards  of  1000  l<-  s  annually;  and  its  manufacture  and 
manipulation  gi\.  employment,  it  is  said,  to  about  1550 
persons.  Fully  two-thirds  of  the  tobacco  cornea  from 
Calcutta  and  other  Indian  porta.  "Wool,  grain,  and 
wax  from  Morocco,  fruit,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce,  from 
Spain,  are  sent  to  Gibraltar  for  transhipment  to  England, 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  Portugal,  America, 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  India,  and  China."  As  a  port 
of  call,  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  has  recently  increased  in  im- 
portance. Upwards  of  5000  vessels  enter  the  port  an- 
nually, and  of  these  more  than  half  are  propelled  by  steam. 
The  average  annual  tonnage  of  the  ships  that  entered 
between  1871  and  1875  was  2,06.9,508 ;  and  of  this  no 
less  than  1,594,174  was  British.  Quarantine  was  estab- 
lished in  1830.  By  the  shipping  act  of  1868  the  governor 
was  empowered  to  remove  from  the  register  any  vessel 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  Spanish  revenue  laws  discreditable 
to  the  British  flag,  In  1865  a  duty  was  imposed  on  wines 
arid  spirits.  Grijat  commotion  was  caused  among  the  mer- 
cantile population  of  Gibraltar  in  1871  by  a  proposed 
customs  ordinance,  framed  for  the  suppression  of  the  smug- 
gling. One  of  its  chief  provisions  was  that  no  tobacco 
should  be  exported  or  imported  in  vessels  of  leas  than  100 
tons  burden  or  in  packets  of  lew  than  80  lb. 

The  population  of  Gibraltar  in  1840  was  15,554,  of 
whom  11,313  ware  British  subjects  and  4241  aliens;  apd 
by  1850  it  had  increased  to  15,823,  with  3641  aliens.  In 
13  GO  the  civil  population,  including  foreigners  visiting 
the  garrison,  amounted  to  17,647 ;  but  the  number  of 
resident  inhabitants  was  only  15,467.  According  to  returnB 
for  1872  the  total  population  was  18,695  (8969  males  and 
9726  females),  the  aliens  numbering  2241  and  the  military 
6521.  The  deathrrato  of  the  civil  population  varies  from 
25  to  31  per  thousand,  but  it  is  almost  always  exceeded  by 
the  birth-rate.  During  the  five  years  1 87 1  -1 875  the  average 
number  of  births  per  annum  was  592*4,  and  of  deaths 
538'2.  Besides  the  natives,  whe  themselves  are  of  various 
origin,  there  are  always  in  the  town  considerable  numbers 
of  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Italians,  as  well  as  stray  re- 
prc.wntativesof  almost  every  nationality  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Though  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
it  was  specially  bargained  bv  Soain  that  "  no  leave  shall  be 


given  under  any  pretence  whatever  either  to  Jews  or  Moors 
to  reside  or  have  their  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Gibraltar," 
the  native  Jews  by  1844  numbered  no  fewer  than  1385. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic, 
but  full  religious  liberty  is  of  courso  enjoyed.  Tho  church 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  constituted  to  be  a  cathedral  and 
bishop's  see  of  the  Church  of  England  in  1843.  The 
Wesleyans  and  the  Presbyterians  have  places  of  worship 
St  Andrew's,  the  new  Presbyterian  church,  was  built  by 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  1854.  A  proposal  for 
concomitant  endowment  of  "  church  bodies  for  the  Anglicau 
and  Roman  Catholic  communities"  with  the  annual  sum 
of  £500  was  made  by  the  governor  in  1876,  but  it  was 
not  sanctioned  by  parliament  An  annual  grant  to  this 
amount  is  made  to  both  bodies,  but  the  Government  no 
longer  keeps  the  cathedral  in  repair.  The  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  of  Antinoe  is  vicar  apostolic  of  Gibraltar. 

Gibraltar  was  long  an  ill-managed  and  expensive  colony ; 
but  its  expenditure  is  now  sometimes  -  even  less  than  its 
revenue.  During  the  five  years  from  1871  to  1875  the 
average  expenditure,  increased  by  several  unusual  items, 
was  £43,988 ;  and  the  average  income  was  £42,464.  For 
1877  the  expenditure  was  £41,585,  or  £1739  more  than 
the  income.  The  chief  sources  of  the  revonue  are  the  port 
and  quarantine  dues,  the  excise  on  the  consumption  of 
wines  and  spirits,  and  the  ground  and  house  rents, — ths 
three  departments  yielding  respectively  on  the  avcragu 
from  1871  to  1875  £1 1,011,  £11,512,  and  £6,206.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  ground  and  house  rentals  have  in- 
creased from  £5629  in  1871  to  £7078  in  1875.  Among 
the  heavier  items  of  outlay  are  the  governor's  salary,  which 
amounts  to  £5000  per  annum,  and  the  judicial  and  ecclesi 
astical  expenses,  which  were,  on  an  average  from  1871  to 
1875,  respectively  £3909  and  £1061.  The  total  cost  of 
the  military  establishment  was,  on  the  average  of  four  years 
from  1869  to  1873,  £315,454,— of  which  £250,340  was  the 
average  cost  of  the  regular  troops,  £1610  for  the  jails,  and 
£19,293  for  the  barraok&  The  convict  establishment 
was  abolished  in  1875.  At  that  date  it  contained  238 
prisoners,  who  were  managed  on  the  associated  system ; 
and  grievous  complaints  were  made  of  the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  satisfactory  discipline. 

History. — Gibraltar  was  known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  m. 
grnrtht-isas  Cslpeor  Alybe,  the  two  names  being  probably  corruption* 
of  toe  same  local  (perhaps  Phoenician)  word.  The  eminence  on  the 
African  coast  near  Cents  which  bears  the  modern  English  name  ol 
Apes'  Hill  was  then  designated  Abyla;  and  CaJpe  sad  Abyla.  at 
least  according  to  an  ancient  sod  widely  current  : 


interpretation, 

formed  the  renowned  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Herculis  columns), 
H  pax  .Moot  tr-rl}Xai)  which  for  centuries  were  the  limits  of  enterprise 
to  the  seafaring  peoples  of  the  Mediterranean  world.  The  stratffric 
importance  of  the  rock  appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the 
Moors,  who,  when  they  crossed  over  from  Africa  in  the  8th  century, 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  a  fortress.  From  their  leader  Tank  ibn  Zeyad 
It  was  called  Gebel  Tarik  or  Tank's  Hill;  and,  though  the  name  had  a 
competitor  in  Gebel  a!  Fntah  or  Hill  of  the  Entrance,  it  gradually 
gained  acceptance,  and  still  reciain^  sufficiently  rccognirsblein  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  present  day.  The  first  siege  of  the  rock  was  iu  1 809, 
when  it  was  taken  oy  Alonzo  Perez  de  Gasman  for  Ferdinand  IT.  of 
Spain,  who,  in  order  to  sttiact  inhabitants  to  the  spot,  offered  an 
asylum  to  swindlers,  thieves,  and  murderers,  and  promised  to  levy  no 
taxes  on  the  import  or  export  of  good*.  The  attack  of  Ismail  ben 
Fere*  In  1815  (2d  siege)  was  frustrated  i  but  in  1333  Vasco  Pats  de 
Meira,  having  ullowdi  the  fortifications  end  garrison  to  decay,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  to  Mahomet  IV.  (3d  siege).  Alphonso's  attempts 
to  recover  possession  (4th  siege)  were  futile,  thooch  pertinsrious  and 
heroic,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  a  tribute  for  the 
rock  fiom  Abdul  Melek  of  Granada ;  but  after  his  sure esaful  attack 
on  Algeciras  in  13s  4  he  was  encouraged  to  try  his  fortune  again  at 
Gibraltar.  In  1349  he  invested  the  rock,  bat  the  siege  (5th  siege)  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  close  by  his  death  from  the  plague  in  February 
1860.  The  next  or  6th  siege  resulted  simply  in  the  transference  of 
the  coveted  position  from  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Morocco  to'those  of 
Yossef  111.  of  Granada;  and  the  7th,  undertaken  by  the  Spsuiiah 
count  of  Niebla,  Ennco  de  Ousman,  proved  fatal  to  the  besieger  nod 
his  forces.    In  1463,  however,  success  attended  the  effort*  «i 
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Je  Arcos  (8th  siege),  and  in  August  the  rock  pawed  once  more  tinder 
< -liristkn  sway.  The  duke  of  Medina  Sldouia,  a  powerful  grandee 
who  had  assisted  in  iU  capture,  waa  anxious  to  get  possession  of  the 
fortress,  and  though  Henry  IV.  at  first  managed  to  maintain  the 
1  jnii-i  of  the  crown ,  the  duke  ultimately  made  good  hia  ambition 
by  force  of  arms  (9th  siege),  and  in  1409  the  king  waa  constrained 
to  declare  his  son  and  his  heirs  perpetual  governors  of  Gibraltar, 
tn  1479  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  made  t  V  second  duke  marquisof  Gib- 
raltar, and  in  1492  the  third  duke  Don  Juan  was  reluctantly  allowed 
to  retain  the  fortress.  At  length  in  1601  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  was 
ordered  to  take  possession  of  the  place  in  the  king's  name  audit  waa 
formally  incorporated  with  the  domains  of  the  crown.  After  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  were  both  dead  the  duke  Don  Juan  tried  in  1506 
to  recover  possession,  and  added  a  10th  to  the  list  of  sieges.  Thirty- 
fonr  years  afterwards  the  garrison  had  to  defend  itself  against  a  much 
more  formidable  attack  (11th  siege) — the  pirates  of  Algiers  having 
determined  to  recover  the  rock  for  Mahomet  and  themselves.  The 
conflict  was  severe,  but  resulted  in  the  repulso  of  the  besieger*. 
After  this  the  Spaniards  made  great  efforts  to  strengthen  the  place, 
and  they  snccocdod  so  well  that  throughout  Europe  Gibraltar  wm 
regarded  as  impregnable. 

In  the  coarse  of  the  War  of  the  Spams..  Sncoessiorj,  however,  it 
was  taken  by  a,  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleet  under  Sir  George 
Kooke,  assisted  by  a  body  of  troops  under  Prince  George  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  The  raptors  bad  ostensibly  fought  In  the  interests  of 
1'barles  archduke  of  Austria  (afterward-1)  Charles  III.),  but,  though 
his  sovereignty  over  the  rocJc  was  proUaimed  on  July  24,  1704,  Sir 
George  Rooko  on  his  own  responsibility  caused  the  English  fl  tg  to 
be  hoisted,  and  took  possession  in  ru.rne  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is 
hardly- to  the  honour  of  England  tli.it  it  was  both  unprincipled 
enough  to  suction  and  ratify  the  occupation,  and  ungrateful 
enough  to  leave  unrewarded  the  general  to 


patriotism  the  acuuisition  was  due.  "  he  Spaniards  koenly  felt  the 
injustice  done  to  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Gibraltar 


in  great  numbers  abandoned  their  homes  rather  than  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  invaders.  In  October  1704  the  rock  was  invested 
by  sea,  and  land  ;  but  the  Spanish  ships  were  dispersed  by  Sir 
John  Leake,  and  the  marquis  of  Villsdarias  fared  so  ill  with* hia 
forces  that  he  was  replaced  by  Marshal  Tease,  who  was  at  length 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  in  April  1705.  During  the  next  twonty 
years  there  were  endless  negotiations  for  the  peaceful  surrender  of 
the  fortress,  and  in  1726  the  Srmniarda  again  appealed  to  arms. 
Bat  the  Conde  de  la  Tones,  who  had  the  chief  command,  succeeded 
mo  better  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  defence  of  the  garrison 
under  General  Clayton  and  the  earl  of  Porttnore  waa  so  effective  that 
the  armistice  of  June  23d  practically  put  a  close  to  the  siege,  though 
two  years  elapsed  before  the  general  pacification  ensued.  The  most 
memorable  siege  of  Gibraltar,  indeed  one  of  the  most  memorable  of 
all  sieges,  was  that  which  it  sustained  from  the  combined  land  and 
sea  forces  of  France  and  Spain  during  the  years  1779-1788.  The 
grand  attack  on  the  place  was  made  on  the  13th  September  1782, 
and  all  the  resources  of  power  and  science  were  exhausted  by  the 
assailants  in  the  fruitless  attempt  On  the  side  of  the  sea  they 
brought  to  bear  against  the  fortress  forty-six  sail  of  the  line,  and  a 
countless  fleet  of  gab  and  mortar  boats.  But  their  chief  hope  lav 
in  the  floating  batteries  planned  by  D'Arcon.  an  eminent  French 
engineer,  ana  built  at  the  cost  of  half  a  mill  ran  sterling.  They 
were  so  constructed  as  to  be  impenetrable  by  the  red-hot  shot  which 
it  was  foreseen  the  garrison  would  employ ;  and  such  hopes  were 
entertained  of  their  efficiency  that  they  were  styled  invincible. 
The  Count  d'Artot*  (afterwards  Charles  X.)  hastened  from  Paris  to 
witness  the  capture  of  the  place.  Hs  arrived  in  time  to  rce  the  total 
destruction  of  the  floating  batteries,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  combined  fleet,  by  the  English  Are.  Despite  this  disaster,  how- 
ever, the  siege  continued  till  brought  to  a  close  by  the  general 
pacification,  February  2d,  1788.  The  history  of  the  four  eventful 
years'  siege  is  fully  detailed  in  the  work  of  Drinkwater,  who 
himself  took  part  in  the  defence,  and  in  the  hife  of  its  gallant 
dvfe-uder  Sir  George  Augustus  Eliott,  afterwards  Lord  Hesthfiold, 
whose  military  skill  and  moral  courage  place  him  among  the  best 
soldiers  and  noblest  men  whom  Europe  produced  during  the  18th 
century. 

Since  1788  the  history  of  Gibraltar  has  Dcen  comparatively 
uneventful.  In  the  beginning  of  1801  there  were  rumours  of  a 
Spanish  and  French  attack,  but  the  Spanish  ship*  were  defeated  off 
Algeciras  in  June  by  Admiral  Sanraarez.    Improvements  in  the 

[ifieationa,  maintenance  of  military  disciplin.',  and  legislatioi 
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GIBSON,  Edmund  (1669-1718),  birhop  of  London,  tho 
learned  compiler  of  the  Codex  Juris  Eedetuutiei  Ancjticani, 
was  born  at  Hampton  in  Westmoreland  in  1 669.  After  a 
promising  career  at  one  of  the  local  schools,  he  was  in  168G 
entered  a  scholar  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-two  (1692),  he  distinguished  himself  by 
the  publication  of  a  valuable  edition  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  indices,  and  notes.  This  was  fol- 
lowed in  1693  by  an  annotated  edition  of  tho  De  Inttitutione 
Oratoria  of  Qnintilian,  and  in  1694  by  a  translation  in  two 
volumes  folio  of  Camden's  Britannia,  "  with  additions  and 
improvements,"  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  had  been 
largely  assisted  by  the  volunteered  aid  of  various  English 
antiquaries.  Shortly  after  Tenisona  elevation  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury  in  1694  Gibson  was  appointed  chaplain  and 
librarian  to  the  archbishop,  and  at  a  somewhat  later  period 
he  became  rector  of  Lambeth  and  archdeacon  of  Surrey.  In 
the  discussions  which  arose  during  the  reigns  of  William 
and  Anne  relative  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Con- 
vocation, Gibson  took  a  very  active  part,  and  in  a  series  of 
pamphlets  warmly  argued  for  the  right  of  tho  archbishop 
to  continue  or  prorogue  that  assembly.  The  controversy 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  those  researches  which  resulted 
in  turn  Coda  Juris  Ecelesiastiei  A  ngliea  n  t ,  published  in  two 
vols,  folio  in  1713, — a  work  which  discusses  more  learnedly 
and  comprehensively  than  any  other  the  legal  rights  and 
duties  of  the  English  clergy,  and  the  constitution,  canons, 
and  articles  of  the  English  Church.  In  1716  Gibson  was 
presented  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whence  he  was  in  1723 
translated  to  that  of  London,  where  for  twenty-five  years  ho 
exercised  an  immense  influence,  being  the  authority  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  court  oa  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Whilo 
a  conservative  in  church  politics,  he  yet  respected  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  dissent,  and  discouraged  all  attempts  to  prevent 
dissenters  from  worshipping  in  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  principles  which  they  preferred.  He  exercised  a  vigilant 
oversight  over  the  morula  of  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the 
community  committed  to  his  charge ;  and  his  fearless 
denunciation  of  the  licentious  masquerades  which  had 
become  highly  popular  at  court  finally  lost  him  the  royal 
favour.  Among  the  literary  efforts  of  his  later  years  the 
principal  were  a  series  of  Pastoral  Letters  in  defence  of  the 
"  gospel  revelation,"  against  "  lukewarmness"  and  "  en- 
thusiasm," and  on  various  topics  of  the  day ;  also  the 
Preservative  against  Popery,  in  3  vola  folio  (173S),  a 
compilation  of  namerous  controversial  writings  of  eminent 
Church  of  England  divines,  dating  chiefly  from  the  period 
of  James  II.    Gibson  died  on  the  6th  September  1743. 

A  second  edition  of  the  Codex  Juris,  "revised  and  improved,  with 
large  additions  by  tho  author, "  was  published  at  Oxford  in  1761. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Gibson  published  a  number 
of  Sermons,  and  other  works  of  a  religious  and  devotional  kind. 
The  Vita  Thomtt  BodUii  with  the  Historia  Bibliothtcet  Sodldmw 
in  the  Catalogi  librorttm  manuscripforum  (Oxford,  1697),  and  the 
Jlelifii'T  Spelmanniana  (Oxford,  1698),  are  also  from  his  pen. 

GIBSON,  John  (1790-1866),  sculptor,  was  born  near 
Conway,  in  1790,  in  very  humble  circumstances,  his  father 
being  a  market  gardener.  'Be  is  a  notable  example  of  one 


who,  with  no  so-called  start  in  life,  carved  his-  way  to  dis- 
tinction by  the  force  of  a  steady  purpose  and  strong  will] 
To  his  mother,  whom  he  described  as  ruling  his  father  and 
all  the  family,  he  owed,  like  many  other  great  men,  tho 
energy  and  determination  which  carried  him  over  every 
obstacle.  lie  narrowly  escaped  emigration  to  America,  the 
first  step  towards  which  took  the  family  to  Liverpool, 
where  his  mother's  will  interposed  to  keep  them.  He 
was  then  nine  years  of  age,  and  was  sent  to  school.  The 
windows  of  the  print  shops  of  Liverpool  riveted  hia  atten- 
tion ;  and,  having  no  means  to  purchase  the  commonest 
print,  he  acquired  the  habit  of  committing  to  ocular  memory 
the  outline  of  one  figure  after  another,  drawing  it  on  his 
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return  home.  Thus  early  did  ho  form  the  system  of  observ- 
ing, remembering,  and  noting,  sometimes  even  a  month 
Inter,  scenes  and  momentary  actions  from  nature — a  habit 
peculiar  in  that  dogree  to  himself,  but  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  all  artiste  to  practice.  In  this  way  he,  by 
degree*,  transferred  from  the  shop  window  to  his  paper  at 
home  the  chief  figures  from  David's  picture  of  Napoleon 
crossing  the  Alps,  which,  by  particular  request,  he  copied 
in  bright  colours  as  a  frontispiece  to  a  little  schoolfellow's 
new  prayer-book,  for  sixpence.  At  fourteen  years  of  ago 
Gibson  was  apprenticed  to  a  firm  of  cabinetmakers,— por- 
trait and  miniature  pointers  in  Liverpool  requiring  a 
premium  which  his  father  could  not  give.  This  employ- 
ment so  disgusted  him  that  after  a  year  (being  interesting 
and  engaging  then  apparently  as  in  after  life)  he  per- 
suaded his  masters  to  change  his  indentures,  and  bind 
him  to  the  wood  carving  with  which  their  furniture  was 
ornamented.  This  satisfied  him  for  another  year,  when 
an  introduction  to  the  foreman  of  some  marble  works,  and 
the  sight  of  a  small  head  of  Bacchus,  unsettled  him  again. 
He  hsd  here  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  true  vocation,  and 
in  his  leisure  hours  began  to  model  with  such  success 
that  his  efforts  found  their  way  to  the  notice  of  Mr 
Francis,  the  proprietor  of  .the  marble  works.  The  wood- 
carving  now,  in  turn,  became  hit  aversion ;  and  having 
in  vain  entreated  bis  masters*  to  set  him  free,  he  insti- 
tuted a  strike.  He  was  every  day  duly  at  his  post,  but  did 
no  work.  Threats,  and  even  a  blow,  moved  him  not.  At 
length  the  offer  of  £70  from  Francis  for  the  rebellions 
apprentice  was  accepted,  and  Gibson  found  himself  at 
last  bound  to  a  master  for  the  art  of  sculpture.  Francis 
paid  the  lad  6s.  a  week,  and  received  good  prices  for  his 
works, — sundry  early  works  by  the  youthful  sculptor,  which 
exist  in  Liverpool  and  the  neighbourhood,  joing  by  the 
name  of  Francis  to  this  day.  It  was  while  thus  apprenticed 
that  Gibson  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  Rosooe,  whose  taste 
in  Greek  art  seems  to  have  been  superior  to  his  judgment  in 
Italian  history.  For  him  Gibson  executed  a  basso  rilievo  in 
torn  ootta,  now  in  the  Liverpool  Museum.  Roacoe  opened 
to  the  sculptor  the  treasures  of  his  library  at  Allerton,  by 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  the  great 
Italian  masters.  A  cartoon  of  the  Fall  of  the  Angels 
marked  this  period, — now  also  in  the  Liverpool  Museum. 
We  must  pass  over  his  studies  in  anatomy,  pursued  gratu- 
itously by  the  kindness  of  a  medical  man,  and  his  introduc- 
tions to  families  of  refinement  and  culture  in  Liverpool. 
Roscoe  was  an  excellent  guide  to  the  young  aspirant,  point 
ing  to  the  G  reeks  as  the  only  examples  for  a  sculptor.  Gib- 
son here  found  his  true  vocation.  A  basso  rilievo  of  Psyche 
carried  by  the  Zephyrs  was  the  result.  He  sent  it  to  the 
Royal  Academy,  whero  Flaxman,  recognizing  its  merits,  gave 
it  an  excellent  place.  Again  he  bceamo  unsettled.  The 
ardent  young  breast  panted  for  "  the  great  university  of 
Art" — Borne ;  and  the  first  step  to  the  desired  goal  was  to 
London.  Here  he  stood  between  the  opposite  advice  and 
influence  of  Flaxman  and  Chantrey— the  one  urging  him  to 
Rome  as  the  highest  school  of  sculpture  in  the  world,  the 
other  maintaining  that  London  could  do  as  much  for  him. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  which  was  Gibson's  choice.  He 
arrived  in  Borne  in  October  1817,  at  a  comparatively  late 
age  for  a  first  visit  There  he  immediately  experienced  the 
charm  and  goodness  of  the  true  Italian  character  in  the 
person  of  Canova,  to  whom  he  had  introductions, — the 
Venetian  pnting  not  only  his  experience  in  art  but  his  purse 
at  the  English  student's  service.  Up  to  this  time,  though 
his  designs  show  a  firo  and  power  of  imagination  in  which  no 
teaching  is  missed,  Gibson  had  bad  no  instruction,  and  had 
stadied  at  no  Academy.  Iu  Rome  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  rules  and  technicalities,  in  which  the  merest  tyro  was 
before  him.    Canova  introduced  him  into  the  Academy 


supportod  by  Austria,  and,  as  is  natural  with  a  mind  liko 
Gibson's,  the  first  sense  of  his  deGcioncics  iu  common 
matters  of  practice  was  depressing  to  him.  Ho  saw  Italian 
yonths  already  excelling,  as  they  all  do,  in  tho  drawing  of 
the  figure.  But  the  tables  were  soon  turned.  His  first 
work  iu  marble— a  Sleeping  Shepherd  modelled  from  a 
beautiful  Italian  boy — has  qualities  of  the  highest  order. 
Gibson  was  soon  launched,  and  distinguished  patrons,  first 
sent  by  Canova,  made  their  way  to  his  studio  in  the  Via 
Fontanel)*.  His  aim,  from  the  first  day  that  he  felt 
the  power  of  the  antique,  was  purity  of  character  and 
beauty  of  form.  He  very  seldom  declined  into  the  prctti- 
n  ess  of  Canova,  and  if  he  did  not  often  approach  tho 

:  masculine  strength  which  redeems  the  faults  of  Thorwaldsen, 
he  more  than  once  surpassed  him  even  in  that  quality.  We 
allude  specially  to  his  Hunter  and  Dog,  and  to  the  grand 
promise  of  his  Theseus  and  Bobber,  which  toko  rank  as  the 
highest  productions  of  modern  sculpture.  He  was  essen- 
tially classic  in  feeling  and  aim,  but  here  the  habit  of 
observation  we  have  mentioned  enabled  him  to  snatch  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  a  mere  imitator.  His  subjects 
were  gleaned  from  the  free  actions  of  the  splendid  Italian 
people  noticed  in  his  walks,  and  afterwards  baptized  with 
such  mythological  names  as  best  fitted  them.  Thus  a  girl 
kissing  a  child,  w  ith  a  sudden  wring  of  the  figure,  over  her 
shoulder,  became  a  Nymph  and  Cupid  ;  a  woman  helping 
her  child  with  his  foot  on  her  hand  on  to  her  lap,  a  Ii;ic: 
chante  and  Faun ;  his  Amazon  thrown  from  her  Horse,  one 
of  his  most  original  productions,  was  taken  from  an  accident 
he  witnessed  to  a  female  rider  in  a  circus  :  and  the  Hunter 
holding  in  his  Dog  was  also  the  result  of  a  street  scene. 
The  prominence  he  gave  among  his  favourite  subjects  to  the 
little  god  "  of  soft  tribulations"  was  no  leas  owing  to  his 
facilities  for  observing  the  all  bnt  naked  Italian  children,  in 
the  hot  summers  he  spent  in  Rome. 

In  monumental  And  portrait  statues  for  public  places, 
necessarily  represented  in  postures  of  dignity  and  repose, 
Gibson  was  very  happy.  His  largest  effort  of  this  close — the 
group  of  Queen  Victoria  supported  by  Justice  ar  d  Clemency, 
m  the  palace  of  Westminster— we  agree  with  himself  in 
pronouncing  his  finest  work  in  the  round.  Of  noble 
character  also  in  execution  and  expression  of  thought  is  the 
statue  of  Mr  HuRkisson  with  the  bared  arm ;  and  no  lo^ 
in  effect  of  aristocratic  ease  and  refinement,  the  seated  figure 
of  Dudley  North.  He  lays  down  the  axiom  in  his  journal 
that  the  Greeks  represented  u  men  thinking,  and  women 
tranquil,"  and  to  the  departure  from  this  rule  we  attribute 
the  unattractive  colossal  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  The  very  animation  he  has  given  to  the 
head  is  too  individual  to  harmonize  with  the  classic  drapery, 
or  with  the  real  character  of  the  man.  The  great  eta  tea- 
man is  here  colloquial  rather  than  eloquent  in  expression, 
while  the  position  of  the  right  foot  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
walking  figure.  Great  as  he  was*  in  the  round,  Gibson's 
chief  excellence  lay  in  basso  rilievo,  and  in  this  less  disputed 
sphere  he  obtained  his  greatest  triumphs.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  horse,  and  his  constant  study  of  the  Elgin 
marbles — casts  of  which  are  in  Rome— resulted  in  the  two 
matchless  bassi  rilievi,  the  size  o'f  life,  which  belong  to  the 
earl  of  Fitzwilliam — tho  Hours  leading  the  Horses  of  the 
Sun,  and  Phaethon  driving  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun.  Most 
of  his  monumental  works  are  also  in  basso  rilievo.  Some 
of  these  are  of  a  truly  refined  and  pathetic  character,  such 
as  tho  monument  to  the  countess  of  Leicester,  that  to  his 
friend  Mrs  Huskisson  in  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  that  of 
the  Bonomi  children.  In  reviewing  the  qualities  most 
characteristic  of  this  great  artist,  that  of  passionate  exprcs- 

I  sion  may  be  said  to  stand  foremost  Passion,  cither 
indulged  or  repressed,  was  the  natural  impulse  of  his  art  :— 

I  repressed  as  in  tho  Hours  leaditig  tho  Horses  of  tho  Son, 
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aDtl  as  in  the  Hooter  and  Dog ;  indulged,  as  scarcely  before 
seen  in  the  same  intensity  in  the  whole  range  of  sculpture, 
aa  in  the  meeting  of  Hero  and  Leander,  a  drawing  executed 
before  he  left  England.  Gibson's  power  of  drawing  may 
be  pronounced  to  have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  modern, 
lie  had  an  iron  hand,  and  used  the  pen  in  rapid  action  with 
much  certainty  as  if  it  had  been  the  gruver;  Nowhere 
is  the  fire  of  his  genius  so  unmistakably  seen  as  in  these 
first-hand  productions.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  marble, 
however  highly  wrought,  could  never  entirely  compensate 
for  what  was  necessarily  lost  in  the  translation.  Gibson 
was  the  first  to  introduce  colour  on  his  statues, — first,  as 
a  mere  border  to  the  drapery  of  a  portrait  statue  of  the 
Queen,  and  by  degrees  extended  to  the  entire  flesh,  as  in  his 
Venus,  and  in  the  Cupid  tormenting  the  Sou],  belonging  to 
Mr  Holford,  In  both  of  these  it  amounts  to  no  more  than 
the  slightest  tint  Gibson's  individuality  was  too  strongly 
marked  to  be  affected  by  any  outward  circumstances.  In 
all  worldly  affairs  and  business  of  daily  life  he  was  simple 
and  guileless  in  tho  extreme ;  but  he  was  resolute  in 
matters  of  principle,  determined  to  walk  straight  at  eny 
cost  of  personal  advantage.  Unlike  most  artists,  he  was 
neither  nervous  nor  irritable  in  temperament.  It  was  said 
of  him  that  he  made  the  heathen  mythology  his  religion ; 
and  indeed  in  serenity  of  nature,  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
and  a  certain  philosophy  of  mind,  he  may  be  accepted  as 
a  type  of  what  a  pure-minded  Greek  pagan,  in  the  zenith 
of  Greek  art,  may  have  been.  Gibson  was  elected  R.A.  in 
1836,  and  bequeathed  all  his  property  and  the  contents  of 
his  studio  to  the  Royal  Academy,  where  his  marbles  and 
casts  are  open  to  the  public.  He  died  at  Rome  in  January 
1866. 

The  letters  between  <Jib»en  and  Mrs  Henry  8aadbach,  grand 
daughter  of  Mr  Roaooe,  aad  a  sketch  of  hia  life  that  Udy  inuueed 
him  to  write,  furnish  the  chief  materials  for  hi*  biography.  A 
volume  of  engravings  from  lib  finished  works  .renders  them  very 
Indifferent  Jnstioe.  A  volume  of  facsimiles  from  Ms  drawing  ii 
noro  worthy  of  him.  (E.  B.) 

GICHTEL,  Johann  Gkobg  (1638-1710),  founder  of 
the  mystic  sect  of  Gichtclians  or  Angelic  Brethren,  was  born 
at  Ratiabon,  where  his  father  was  a  member  of  senate,  on 
the  1 4th  of  March  1638.  Having  acquired  at  school,  besides 
an  ordinary  elementary  education,  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance with  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  even  Arabic,  he 
proceeded  to  Strasburg  to  study  divinity;  but  finding  that 
the  theological  prelections  of  Schmidt  and  Spener  there  were 
not  conducive  to  tho  growth  of  his  piety,  he  removed  to 
Spires,  where  he  entered'  the  faculty  of  law.  In  1664  he 
was  admitted  an  advocate  at  Ratisbon  ;  but  having  become 
acquainted  with  the  Boron  von  Weltz,  an  Hungarian  noble- 
mao  who  cherished  enthusiastic  if  not  extravagant  achemos 
for  the  reunion  of  Christendom  and  the  conversion  of  the 
world,  he  abandoned  all  interest  in  his  profession,  and 
became  an  energetic  promoter  of  the  "  Christerbauliche 
Je*usge*ol!flchaft,"  or  Christian  Edification  Society*of  Jesus, 
in  the  interests  of  which  ho  visited  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Holland.  The  movement  in  its  beginnings  provoked 
at  least  no  active  hostility ;  but  when  Gichtel  began  to 
attack  the  teaching  of  the  Lutheran  clergy  nod  church, 
especially  upon  tho  fundamental  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith,  he  exposed  himself  to  a  prosecution  which  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  sentence  of  banishment  and  confiscation 
( 1 665).  After  many  months  of  wandering  and  occasionally 
romantic  adventure,  he  in  January  1667  reached  Holland, 
and  settled  at  Zwoll,  where  he  co-operated  with  Breckliug. 
a  man  who  shared  his  views  and  aspirations.  Having 
become  involved  in  tho  troubles  of  this  friend,  Gichtel,  after 
a  period  of  imprisonment,  was  banished  for  a  term  of  years 
from  Zwoll,  bnt  finally  in  1668  found  a  home  in  Amster- 
dam, where  in  a  state  of  poverty  (which,  however,  never 
became  destitution),  he  lived  oat  tu*  su-an**  life  of  visions 


and  day-dreams,  of  prophecy  and  prayer.  He  became  an 
ardent  student  and  disciple  of  Jacob  Boehme,  whose  works 
he  published  In  1682  (Amsterdam,  2  vols.)  j  but  before  the 
time  of -his  death,  which  occurred  January  21,  1710,  be  had 
attracted  to  himself  a  email  band  of  followers  known  aa 
Gichtelians  or  Angelic  Brethren,  who  propagated  certain 
views  at  which  he  had  arrived  independently  of  Boehme. 
Seeking  ever  to  hear  the  authoritative  voice  of  God  within 
them,  and  endeavouring  to  attain  to  a  life  altogether  free 
from  carnal  desires,  like  that  of  "  the  angels  in  heaven,  who 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,"  they  claimed  to 
exercise  a  priesthood  "after  the  order  of  Melchlzedek," 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  God,  and  ransoming  the  souls  of  the 
loet  by  sufferings  endured  vicariously  after  the  example  of 
Christ.  The  sect,  never  a  numerous  one,  is  said  still  to 
subsist  in  some  districts  of.  Holland  and  North  Germany. 
Gichtel s  correspocdcnce  was  published  without  his  know- 
ledge by  Gottfried  Arnold,  a  disciple,  in  1701  (2  vols.),  and 
again  in  1708  (3  vols.).  It  has  been  frequently  reprinted 
under  the  title  Theofyphia  Practica.  The  seventh  volume 
of  the  Berlin  edition  (1768)  contains  a  notice  of  Gichtel'B 
life. 

GIDEON,  liberator,  reformer,  and  "judge"  of  Israel, 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Joaab,  of  the  u  house  "  of  Abieter, 
and  tribe  of  Manasseh,  and  had  his  home  at  Ophrab,  the 
site  of  which  is  probably  to  be  sought  westward  of  Jordan, 
sonic  w  nut  to  the  south  of  the  plain  of  JezrecL  Gideon  lived 
at  a  time  when  Israel,  grown  idolatrous,  had  been  b.  ought 
very  low  by  periodic  incursions  of  the  "Midianites  "  and 
"  Amalekitea,"  nomad  tribes  from  the  cast  of  Jordan,  who 
in  great  numbers  were  wont  to  overrun  the  country,  destroy- 
ing all  that  they  could  not  carry  away.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  narrative  of  bis  public  life  he  is  represented  as  an 
unambitious  man,  quietiy  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
who  ye*  had  already  distinguished  himself  as  a  "  mighty 
man  of  valour,"  probably  in  guerilla  warfare  against  the 
common  foe.  According  to  that  narrative,  his  first  exploit 
worthy  of  Bpecial  commemoration  was  the  destruction,  by 
divine  command, -of  the  altar  of  Baal  belonging  to  his  father, 
and  of  the  Ashera  beside  it,  end  the  substitution  of  an 
altar  to  Jehovah.  But  immediately  before  this  be  bad  also 
been  summoned  by  "the  angel  of  the  Lord "  to  undertake, 
in  dependence  on  supernatural  direction  and  help,  the  work 
of  liberating  his  country  from  its  long  oppression,  aad,  in 
token  that  he  accepted  the  mission,  had  already  erected  in 
Ophrah  an  altar  which  he  called  "  Jahveh -Shalom  "  (Jehovah 
is  prosperity).  Tbe  great  gathering  of  tho  Midianites  and 
their  allies  on  the  north  sidedf  the  plain  of  Jexreel  "stretch- 
ing from  the  hill  of  Moreh " ;  the  general  muster  first  of 
Abierer,  theu  of  all  Manasseh,  and  lastly  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tribes  of  Aaher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali  j  the  signs  by 
which  the  wavnring  faith  of  Gideon  was  steadied  ;  the 
methods  by  which  an  unwieldy  mob  was  reduced  to  a  small 
but  trusty  band  of  energetic  and  determined  men ;  and  the 
stratagem  by  which  tbe  vast  army  of  Midian  was  surprised 
and  routed  by  the  handful  of  Israelites  descending  from 
"  above  Endor,"  are  indicated  with  sufficient  clearness  in 
the  Scripture  narrative,  and  need  not  be  detailed  minutely 
here.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  following  the  account  of 
the  subsequent  flight  of  the  Midianites,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  place  io  two  directions,— Oreb  and  Zeeb  making  for 
the  lower  fords  of  Jordan  towards  the  south  east,  while 
Zebah  and  Zalmunna  took  the  upper  passage,  a  little  below 
the  place  where  the  river  flows  out  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Leaving  the  Kpbraimitos  (who  had  now  risen  in  force)  to  deal 
with  the  former,  Gideon  with  his  300  appears  to  have  kept 
up  tho  pursuit  of  the  latter  to  Nobah  and  Jogbehab,  points 
beyond  Succoth  and  PenueL,  where  a  bloody  contest  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  that  portion  of  the  Midianite  army, 
and  in  the  ultimate  capture  end  execution  of  Zebah  end 
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Zalnmnna.  Almost  simultaneously  with  these  occurrences 
eastward  of  Jordan,  messeogers  from  Ephreim  bearing  tho 
heads  of  Oreb  (*»  raven  ")  and  Zeeb  t"  wolf "),  who  with 
their  followers  had  been  crashed  at  "the  raven's  rock"  and 
"  tho  wolfs  den"  respectively,  announced  the  completeness 
of  Israel's  victory.  Having  taken  unrelenting  vengeance 
on  the  men  of  Penueland  Succotb,  who  had  shown  a  timid 
neutrality  when  the  patriotic  struggle  was  at  its  crisis, 
Gideon  returned  to  his  native  Ophrah,  where  he  farther 
distinguished  himself  by  his  pious  magnanimity  in  refusing 
the  kingship  which  had  been  put  within  his  reach — on  act 
of  self-denial,  however,  which,  according  to  the  sacred  his- 
torian, was  somewhat  neutralized  by  his  subsequent  folly  in 
establishing  a  shrine  which  proved  a  snare  to  all  Israel,  not 
excluding  his  family  or  even  himself.  For  forty  years  after 
the  great  viotory  he  lived  at  his  own  house  in  Ophrah  in 
considerable  wealth  and  magnificence,  yet  always  in  a 
private  station — there  being  no  direct  scriptural  evidence  at 
least  that  his  judgeship  lasted  during  all  that  period,  or 
that  it  ever  gave  him  any  position  of  legally  recognized 
authority.  The  name  of-  Gideon  occurs  in  Heb.  xL  32,  in 
the  list  there  given  of  those  who  became  heroes  by  faith ; 
but,  except  in  Judges  vi.-viii.,  it  is  not  to  be  met  with  any- 
where in  the  Old  Testament  In  1  Sam.  xii.  11  and  2 
Sam.  xi.  21  (LXX.)  he  is  called  Jernbboal  (the  reading 
Jerubbesheth  having  been  introduced  into  the  latter  passage 
in  accordance  with  the  usage  explained  in  the  article  Baal). 
The  fact  that  in  Judges  which  -appears  to  be  the  oldest 
part  of  the  narrative,  he  is  invariably  called  Jerubbaal,  Los 
suggested  to  Kuenen  and  others  that  this  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  his  original  and  proper  name,  that  of  Gideon 
(fun?,  "hewer"  or  " warrior,"  cf.  Isa.  x.  33)  having 
been  a  later  designation.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  derivation  of  VjDT  as  equivalent 
to  7?an  13  2V  ("  Let  Baal  contend  against  him,"  v.  32,  or 

Let  Baal  contend  for  himself,"  v.  31 )  is  much  less  probable 
than  that  which  interprets  it  as  precisely  analogous  with  such 
names  as  Merib  baal,  Jehoiarib  or  Joarib,  Seraiah,  Israel, 
and  perhaps  also  Josadcc,  all  meaning  "God  fights"  or  "con- 
tends." The  nature  of  tho  grounds  on  which  it  is  conjectured 
that  Gideon's  conquest  of  the  Midianitos  was  somowhav 
slower  than  the  narrative  on  a  first  reading  would  lead  one 
to  suppose,  and  that  his  religious  reforms,  far  from  being 
confined  to  a  solitary  act  of  bis  early  manhood,  were  rather 
the  principal  employment  of  his  later  life,  is  indicated  in 
the  histories  of  Israel  by  Ewald,  Hitzig,  and  Kuenen.  See 
also  especially  Wellhausen,  Getchichte,  L  252  tq. 

QIEN,  a  town  of  Prance,  at  the  head  of  an  arrondissoment 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  is  situated  en  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire,  39  miles  E.S.E.  of  Orleans.  The  Loire  is  crossed 
at  Gien  by  a  stone  bridge  of  twelve  arches,  built  about  the 
end  of  the  1 5th  century.  The  town  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal 
of  the  first  instance  and  of  a  justice  of  peace  court  The 
principal  buildings  are  the  prison,  the  hospital,  the  old 
castle,  originally  built  by  Charlemagne,  and  reconstructed 
in  1494  by  Anne  de  Beaujeu,  daughter  of  Louis  XL,  and 
the  church  of  Saint  Pierre,  a  modem  structure  of  no  parti- 
cular merit,  but  possessing  an  old  square  tower  dating  -from 
the  end  of  the  15th  century.  There  are  manufactures  of 
serge,  leather,  and  earthenware,  and  some  trade  in  corn 
and  wine.   The  population  in  1876  was  6493. 

GIESELER,  Johanm  KaitL  Lddwio  (1792-1854),  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  modern  school  of  scientific 
writers  on  church  history,  waa  born  at  PeU;rshagon,  near 
Minden,  where  his  father,  a  man  of  considerable  vigour  and 
in  dependence  of  character,  was  minister,  on  the  3d  of  March 
1792.  In  his  tenth  year  bo  entered  the  orphanage  at  Halle, 
whence  he  duly  passed  to  the  university,  big  studiea  being 
interrupted,  however,  from  October  1813  till  tho  peace  of 
1815  by  a  period  of  military  service,  daring  which  he  was 


enrolled  as  a  volunteer  in  a-regiment  of  chasseurs.  Having 
in  1817  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy,  he  in  tho  Name  year 
became  assistant  head  master  in  the  Minden  gymnasium, 
and  in  1818  was  appointed  conrector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Cleves.  Here  he  published  his  earliest  work  (ilittoritck- 
tril itchtr  Vertuch  ilber  die  Entateiivng  u.  die  /rUfutten 
SchichaU  der  schriftlichen  Evavgelien),  a  treatise  which 
ha*  had  considerable  influence  on  all  subsequent  investiga- 
tions and  discussions  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
gospels,  in  so  far  as  it  may  bo  considered  to  have  finally 
disposed  of  that  theory  of  a  "primitive"  written  gospel  to 
which  most  critics  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  had 
inclined.  -  In  1819  Gieseler  was  appointed  a  professor 
ordinarius  in  theology  in  the  newly-founded  university  of 
Bonn,  where,  besides  lecturing  on  church  history,  he  made 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  that  subject  in 
Roaenmullers  Reperlonum,  Standi  in  u.  Tschirnera  Archiv, 
and  in  various  university  "programs."  The  first  part 
of  the  first  volume  of  his  well-known  Church  Ihtlory 
appeared  in  1824.  In  1833  he  accepted  a  call  to  Gottitigcn, 
where  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent,  marked  by  few 
noteworthy  events  beyond  the  steady  publiaitton  of  volume 
after  volume  of  his  contributions  to  historical  science.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  a  consist orialrath,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  created  a  knight  of  tho  Guelphic  order.  In  tho 
winter  of  1853-4  symptoms  of  failing  health  began  to 
appear,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  session  ho  was  able  to 
lecture  only  occasionally.  His  death  occurred  on  the  8th 
of  July  1854.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  the  Kirchatr 
getchiekttf  embracing  the  period  subsequent  to  1814,  were 
published  posthumously  by  Redepenning  (1855);  and  they 
were  followed  in  1856  by  a  Dogmtngttchiehte,  which  ii  some- 
times reckoned  as  .the  sixth  volume  of  the  Church  Hulory. 
Among  church  historians  Gieseler  continues  to  hold  a  very 
high  place.  Less  vivid  and  picturesque  in  style  than  H  ase, 
conspicuously  deficient  in  Neander's  deep  and  sympathetio 
i  □  sight  into  the  more  spiritual  forces  by  which  church  life  ia 
always  more  or  less  pervaded,  he  excels  these  and  all  otbtr 
contemporaries  in  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  his  informa- 
tion.   His  Lehrbvch  der  KinhmyttehfcLte,  in  which  iadsad 

j  the  text  as  compared  with  the  notes  often  occupies  a  very 
subordinate  place,  is  invaluable  to  the  student  wb»  wishes 
at  each  step  to  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with,  all  the 
original  sources  of  information  which  it  is  of  importance 
that  he  should  know.  The  work,  which  h  as  passed  through 
several  editions  in  Germany,  has  partially  appeared  afco  in 
two  English  translations.  That  published  u.  New  Tori 
,{Text  Book  of  Eccltnattical  Hitlory,  4  vals.)v  brings  the 
work  down  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  while  that  published 
in  "  CI  \rk's  Theological  Library  "  (Cvmfxndium  of  Ecdttu 
afiical  Uittorg,  Edia,  5  vols.)  closes  with  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation.  For  the  life  of  Gieseler  reference  nay 
be  made  to  Bedepenning's  biographical  sketch  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Kirchtitgeichichte,  and  to  Herxog'a  article  ia 
the  Eeal-Entyclopadie  (of  which  great  work,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  Gieseler  was  au  energetic  promoter).  Both 
biographers  testify  that  with  the  habits  of  a  devoted  studont 
he  combined  those  of  an  euergetje'  man  of  business.  He 
frequently  held  the  office  of  pro-rector  of  the  university,  and 

I  did  much  useful  work  aa  a  member  of  several  of  its  com- 
mittees. He  took  a  warm  interest  also  in  the  Gottingcn 
orphanage,  where  be  was  a  daily  visitor,  knew  all  the 
children  personally,  and  taught  them  to  regard  him  as  a 
counsellor  and  friend. 

GIESSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Upper  Hesse,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  valley  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Wieseck  with  the  Lahn,  33  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Frankfort  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bailiwick,  a  high  court, 
and  a  district  penal  court   The  old  streota  are  narrow  and 
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irregular,  but  in  the  suburb**  outside  tbo  old  walls  there 
are  many  elegant  houses.  Besides  the  university,  the 
principal  buildings  are  the  provincial  Government  offices, 
•rapriaing  a  portion  of  the  old  castle  dating  from  the  12th 
century,  the  arsenal,  the  town-hall,  the  new  gymnasium,  and 
tho  town  church.  The  university,  founded  in  1607  by  the 
landgrave  Louis  V, ,  has  a  largo  and  valuable  library,  a 
botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  au  anatomical  theatre, 
an  infirmary,  a  maternity  hospital,  a  museum  of  natural 
history,  and  a  chemical  laboratory  which  was  directed  by 
Professor  Liebig.  The  number  of  professors  and  teachers 
of  the  university  in  1875  was  52,  and  of  students  340. 
There  is  also  a  gymnasium  and  a  real  school.  The  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  cotton 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  leather,  caudles,  tobacco,  and  beer. 

Oieai^n  was  formed  in  the  12th  century  eat  of  the  village*  Selters, 
Altar,  asd  Kroopach,  for  wlo*e  protri-tioB  Count  William  of 
OleitH.TR  built  the  castle  of  G lessen.  Thropjh  marriage  the  town 
came  into  the  poafision  of  tho  palpravo  of  Tubingen,  who  sold  it 
in  1285  to  the  landgrave  Henry  of  Hesse.  It  was  surrounded  with 
fortificationi  in  1530,  which  were  demolished  fa  1M7  by  the 
emperor  Charles' V.,  but  reboilt««  «S60.  From  1807  they  were 
gradually  nulled  down,  and  their  side  oonvcrtoi  into  promenade*. 
The  population  of  Qieasen  in  187  5  wan  18,980. 

QIFFOBD,  WtLLLUC  (1757-1826),  publicist  and  man 
of  letters,  was  bom  at  Aabburton,  Devon,  in  April  1757. 
Having  as  a  shoemaker's  apprentice  manifested  a  remark- 
able aptitude  for  intellectual  pursuits,  he  was  by  the  charity 
of  friends  enabled  to  complete  a  previously  imperfect  school 
education,  and  ultimately  to  proceed  in  his  twenty-third 

Sir  to  Oxford,  whoro  he  was  appointed  a  Bible  reader  in 
eter  College.  Leaving  the  university  shortly  after 
graduation  in  1783,  he  for  some  years  acted  as  tutor  to 
Lord  Belgrave,  whom  he  accompanied  on  two  prolonged 
Continental  tours.  After  having  settled  in  London,  be  in 
1794  published  his  first  work,  a  satirical  piece,  after  Persius, 
entitled  the  Baviad,  successfully  aimed  at  a  numerous  school 
of  second  rato  writers  then  popularly  known  as  the  Delia 
Cruscans.  A  second  satire  of  a  similar  description,  the 
Afacviad,  directed  against  the  corruptions  of  tho  drama, 
appeared  in  1795.  About  this  time  Qifford  .  became 
acquainted  with  Canning,  with  whoso  help  he  in  August 
1797  originated  a  weekly  newspaper  of  Conservative  politics 
entitled  the  AntpJacobin,  which,. however,  in  the  following 
year  ceased  to  be  published.  An  English  version  of 
Juvenal,  on  which  he  had  been  for  many  years  engaged, 
appeared  in  1802 ;  to  thb  an  autobiographical  notice  of  the 
translator  was  prefixed.  Two  years  afterwards  GifJbrd  pub- 
lished  an  annotated  edition  of  the  plays  of  Massinger ;  and 
in  1809,  when  the  Quarterly  Review  was  projected,  he  was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  that  publication.  It  is 
on  all  hands  conceded  that  the  success  which  attended  tho 
Quarterly  from  the  outset  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
ability  and  toct  with  which  Qifford  discharged  his  editorial 
duties.  His  connexion  with  the  Review  continued  until 
within  about  two  years  of  hid  death,  which  took  place  in 
London  on  the  3 1  st  of  December  1826.  Besides  numerous 
contributions  to  the  Quarterly  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life,  he  wrote  a  metrical  translation  of  Persius,  which 
appeared  in  1821.  Gilford  also  edited  the  poems  of  Ben 
Jonaon,  Ford,  and  Shirley.  His  edition  of  the  first  of  these 
appeared  in  1816,  those  of  the  other  two,  posthumously, 
in  1827  and  1833.  The  Autobiography  was  republished  in 
1S27. 

GIFT  generally  means  an  alienation  of  property  other- 
wise than  for  a  consideration,  although  in  law  it  is  often 
used  to  signify  alionation  with  or  without  consideration. 
The  effect  of  a  gratuitous  gift  only  need  be  considered  here. 
Formerly  in  English  law  property  in  land  could  be  conveyed 
by  one  person  to  another  by  a  verbal  gift  of  the  estate 
-»ceomnanied  by  delivery  of  possession.    The  Statute  of 
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Frauds  required  all  such  conveyances  to  be  in  writing,  and 
a  later  statute  (8  and  9  Tict.  c.  106)  requires  them  to  bo 
by  deed.  Personal  property  may  be  effectually  transferred 
from  one  person  to  another  by  a  Bimple  verbal  gift  accom- 
panied by  dolivory.  If  A  delivers  a  chattel  to  B,  saying  or 
signifying  that  he  does  so  by  way  of  gift,  the  property 
passes,  and  tho  chattel  belougs  to  B.  But  unlees  the  actual 
thing  is  bodily  handed  over  to  the  donee,  tho  mere  verbal 
expression  of  the  donor's  desire  or  intention  has  no  legal 
effect  whatever.  The  persons  are  in  the  position  of  parties 
to  an  agreement  which  is  void,  as  being  without  considera- 
tion. When  the  nature  of  the  thing  is  Buch  that  it  cannot 
be  bodily  handed  over,  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  put  the  donee 
in  such  a  position  as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  it  as  the 
owner.  For  example,  when  goods  axe  in  a  warehouse,  the 
delivery  of  tho  key  will  make  a  verbal  gift  of  them  effectual ; 
but  it  seems  that  part  delivery  of  goods  which  are  cap&blo 
of  actual  delivery  will  not  validate  a  verbal  gift  of  the  part 
undelivered.  Bo  when  goods  are  in  the  possession  of  a> 
warehouseman,  the  handing  over  of  a  delivery  order  might, 
by  special  custom  (but  not  otherwise  it  appears),  be  sufficient 
to  pass  the  property  in  the  goods,  although  delivery  of  a 
bill  of  lading  for  goods  at  sea  is  equivalent  to  an  actual 
delivery  of  the  goods  themselves.  A  donatio  morris  tawo 
is  a  gift  made  by  a  person  in  contemplation  of  death,  to 
toko  effect  ouly  in  the  event  of  his  death.  It  is  revocable 
so  long  as  he  lives.  There  most  be  actual  or  constructive 
delivery  of  the  thing  itself,  and  therefore  it  has  been  said 
that  only  chattels  can  be  the  proper  subject  of  a  donatio 
mortis  causa,  although  policies  of  insurance,  bills,  notes,  Ac., 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  by  mere  delivery  as  death  bed 
gifts.  A  donatio  mortis  eavsa  is  not  an  out-and-out  gift, 
but  is  conditional  on  death. 

GIJON,  a  town  and  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Oviedo  or  Asturias,  on  the  coast  of  the  Cantabrian  Sea, 
about  13  miles  E  of  the  Cabo  de  Penns  and  2  milee  R  of 
the  Rio  Abofio.  The  older  part  of  the  town,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  its  walla,  occupies  the  upper  slope  of  a  penin- 
sular headland,  while  the  more  modem  portion  extends  to 
the  beach.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  clean  and  flourishing  place, 
with  wide  streets  and  good  houses ;  but  there  are  few  build- 
ings of  individual  note  except  the  church  of  San  Pedro  of 
the  15th  century,  the  town  house,  the  mansion  of  the 
Marquis  BevilhvQigodo.and  the  Astnrian  Institute.  The 
last,  which  was  founded  in  1797  by  Jovellonos,  has  a  fine 
library,  and  comprises  classes  for  navigation,  mathematics, 
Latin,  French,  and  English.  Besides  tta  works  in  connexion 
with  the  railways  which  run  inland  from  Gijon  to  Miens 
del  Camino  and  Soma  on  the  Nalon,  there  is  a  large  glass 
work,  an  iron  foundry,  and  a  tobacco  factory  which  alone 
gives  employment  to  upwards  of  1400  females.  An  exten- 
sive trade  is  carried  on  in  the  export  of  coal,  iron,  jet,  and 
hazel-nuts,  and  in  the  import  of  fish  and  colonial  produce. 
The  nuts  amount  to  upwards  of  1600  tons  per  annum,  and 
a  large  proportion  finds  its  way  to  the  English  market 
Though  the  harbour  is  a  mere  roadstead  between  the  small 
promontories  of  San  Lorenzo  and  Torres,,  it  is  of  consider- 
able value  on  such  a  roast  as  that  of  Asturias,  especially  as 
it  has  a  good  bottom.  ■  A  quay  was  constructed  by  means 
of  a  grant  from  Charles  Y.  in  1552-4,  and  a  new  one  by 
Pedro  Menendes  in  1766-8,  and  an  extension  was  effected 
in  1869  at  a  cost  of  £65,000.  The  population  of  Gijon 
in  1860  was  24,802.  During  the  summer  there  is  a  con- 
siderable influx  of  strangers. 

Gijon  is  usually  identified  with  the  Gigia  of  the  Botnana,  which, 
howerer,  occupied  the  ait«  not'  of  the  pruaent  town  bnt  of  the  ad- 
joining suburb  of  Cima  da  Villa.  Captured  and  strengthened  by 
tho  Moors,  who  noed  the  irtone*  of  the  Roman  city  for  their  forti- 
ficaUow,  it  remained  in  their  handa  till  after  tin  battle  of  Caniena, 
when  ita  governor  Manna  surrendered  to  Palayo.  In  6*4  it  held 
oat  against  an  attack  by  the  Mima— a,  sad  to  the  fallowing  coo- 
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tnrica  it  gradually  roeo  into  importance,  la  the  time  of  Philip  II. 
it  possessed  cuod  ttMUll,  end  wu  able  to  undertake  the  rt-pairi  or 
the  Invincible  Armada.  Jovellsnoe,  the  it»lfsraw  and  poet,  and 
Cean  Bermudes,  a  writer  on  art,  were  both  native*  of  Oijon,  and 
the  former  ia  buried  in  the  church  of  San  Andrt*. 

GILBART,  John  William  (1794-1863),  the  author  of 
a  number  of  work*  on  banking,  was  descended  from  a 
Cornish  family,  and  was  born  in  London,  March  21, 
179*.  From  1813  to  1826  he  was  clerk  in  a  London 
bank,  after  which  he  went  to  Birmingham.  Shortly  after 
his  re  tarn  to  London  in  1827  he  was  appointed  manager 
of  the  Kilkenny  branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland, 
and  in  1829  ho  was  promoted  to  the  Waterford  branch.  In 
1834  he  became  manager  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank ;  and  to  hia  skill  in  developing  the  system  of  joint- 
stock  banking  it  owed  much  of  its  success.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  he  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  joint-stock 
banks  by  his  evidence  before  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and,  on  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter  in  1644, 
he  procured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  granting  to  joint-stock 
banks  the  power  of  suing  by  their  public  officer,  and  also 
the  right  of  accepting  bills  at  less  than  six  months'  date. 
In  testimony  of  their  obligations  to  him,  the  directors  and 
shareholders  of  joint-stock  banks  presented  him  in  1846 
with  a  handsome  service  of  plate.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  retired  on  a 
pension  from  the  management  of  the  London  and  West- 
minster Bank,  1st  January  I860,  and  died  in  London 
August  8,  18G3.  From  ad  early  period  Gilbert  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Athenian  Debating  Society  of  London, 
and  ho  was  also  connected  with  the  Union  Society,- which 
numbered  among  its  other  eminent  members  J.  8.  Mill  and 
Lord  Macaulay.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to 
the  promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  institutions  among 
the  middle  and  working  classes. 

Tho  following  are  hia  principal  worVs  on  banking,  most  of  which 
havo  passed  through  raorr  than  one  edition;— Practical  Troaiise  on 
Btnhing,  1827  ;  The  History  and  Principles  of  Banking,  183-J  ; 
The  History  of  Banking  in  America,  1837  ;  LoUurrj  on  the  History 
and  Principles  of  Ancient  Commerce,  1847  ;  Logic  for  the  Million, 
18M  ;  and  Logic  of  Banking,  1867. 

GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrxt  (1639-1583),  a  celebrated 
English  navigator,  won  born  :n  1539  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  second  of  the  *  three  sons  of  Otho  Gilbert  of 
Greenway.  By  his  mother's  side  he  was  half-brother  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  resembled  him  in  many  points  of 
character,  and  whose  early  life  was  largely  influenced  and 
guided  by  hia  example.  Educated  first  at  Eton  and  then 
at  Oxford,  he  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  law;  but 
being  introduced  at  court  by  Raleigh's  aunt,  Catherine 
Ashley,  he  obtained  the  special  favour  of  the  queen,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  follow  his  natural  inclination  for  active 
enterprise.  Recommended  by  royal  letter  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  he  received  from  him  an  appointment  in  the  army 
in  Ireland ;  and  hia  services  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
put  down  the  rebellion  raging  there  that  in  1670  bo  won 
made  a  knight  and  rewarded  with  the  government  of 
Monster.  He  next  served  for  about  fire  years  in  the 
Netherlands,  being  the  first  English  colonel  entrusted 
with  command  of  English  forces  ia  that  country.  On  hia 
return  to  his  native  land  ho  wrote  a  remarkable  treatise  on 
a  subject  at  that  time  before  the  minds  of  men,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  north-west  passage  to  India ;  and  in  1576  it  was 
published  without  his  knowledge  by  George  Gascignc  as 
Ditcourse  of  a  Diseovtrie  for  a  New  Passage  to  Cataia 
(London,  Henry  Middleton  for  Ricbarde  Ehones).  The 
theory  in  question  was  supported  with  no  small  force  of 
argument,  and  the  discourse  was  probably  not  without  Its 
influence  in  leading  Frobishcr  to  set  out  on  hia  first  voyage 
to  the  fro  ten  north.  In  Juno  1578  Gilbert  received  letters 
patent  authorizing  himself,  hia  heirs  and  assigns,  to  discover, 
occupy,  and  possess  such  remote  "  heathen  binds  not  actu- 


ally possessed  of  any  Christiau  priuce  or  people,  as  should 
seem  good  to  him  or  them."  Disposing  not  only  of  his  patri- 
mony but  also  of  tho  estates  in  Kent  which  he  had  through 
his  wife,  daughter  of  John  Anchor  of  Ollerden,  he  strenu- 
ously prepared  to  put  his  permission  to  use,  and  his  brother 
Raleigh  joined  him  in  the  enterprise.  By  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1578  a  fleet  of  11  sail,  with  400  mariners  and 
men-at-anns,  was  collected  off  the  coast  of  Devon ;  bnt  the 
gallant  projectors  were  singularly  unfortunate  in  die  char- 
acter of  some  of  their  associates.  Dissensions  broke  out 
among  the  captains  and  disorder  among  the  crews.  Knollys, 
for  example,  boasted  that,  as  kinsman  to  royalty,  he  was  of 
more  value  than  twenty  knights,  and  insolently  rejected 
Gilbert's  invitation  to  dinner ;  and  his  men,  encouraged  by 
their  captain's  conduct,  filled  the  town  of  Plymouth  with 
uproar  and  riot,  which  finally  culminated  in  murder.  It 
was  not  till  the  19th  of  November  that  Gilbert  set  sail,  with 
his  forces  reduced  to  7  ships  and  150  men.  The  history  of 
the  voyage  is  involved  in  obscurity ;  but  about  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  or  a  little  earlier  in  1579,  the  fleet  returned 
to  England,  with  little,  it  would  appear,  to  report  except  that 
it  had  lost  one  of  its  chief  ships  and  one  of  its  bravest 
captains,  Miles  Morgan,  in  an  encounter  with  the  Spaniards. 
Gilbert  lent  his  three  ships  to  the  Government  for  service 
against  the  Spaniarda  on  the  Irish  coast ;  but  in  July  11, 
1682,  we  still  find  him  complaining  to  Walsingham  that  ho 
had  not  received  the  moneys  that  were  due  to  him,  and  that 
thus  ho  was  prevented  from  doing  more  for  his  queen  and 
country.  He  Was  already  planning  a  new  expedition ;  and 
at  length  in  1583  his  fleet  was  got  together.  The  queen, 
though  sho  had  at  first  djssuadod  Gilbert  from  his  purpose, 
and  would  not  permit  Raleigh  to  accompany  him,  wrote  to 
him  by  hia  brother's  hand  that  she  wished  him  "  as  great 
good  hap  and  safety  to  his  ship  as  if  herself  were  thero  in 
person,"  and  sent  him  as  a  token  a  golden  figure  of  an  anchor 
guarded  by  a  lady.  On  11th  of  June  he  deported  from 
Plymouth  with  5  sail ;  but  on  the  13th  tho  "  Ark  Raleigh," 
which  had  been  built  and  manned  at  his  brother's  expense, 
"ran  from  him  in  fair  and  clear  weather  having  a  large 
wind"  Thie  desertion  was  a  cause  of  no  small  displeasure 
to  the  admiral,  and  he  wrote  to  Sir  George  Peckham  to 
solicit  his  brother  to  make  the  crew  an  example  to  all 
knaves ;  bnt  it  appears  not  improbable  (according  to  Hayes 
in  Haklnyt'a  collection)  that  the  reason  of  their  conduct  was 
the  breaking  oat  of  a  contagious  sickness  in  the  ship.  On 
the  5th  of  August  Gilbert  landed  in  Newfoundland,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  it  in  the  queen's  name ;  but  proceeding 
southwards  with  three  vessels,  he  lost  the  largest  near  Capo 
Breton,  and  was  at  last  constrained  to  return  homewards 
with  the  "  Golden  Hind"  and  the  "Squirrel"  as  the  only 
remnant  of  his  fleet.  "  On  Monday  tho  9th  September," 
reports  Hayes,  the  captain  cf  the  "Hind,"  "the  frigate  was 
near  cast  away,  yet  at  that  time  recovered ;  and  giving  forth 
signs  of  joy,  the  general,  sit  ting  abaft  with  a  book  in  his  hand, 
cried  out  unto 'us  in  the  'Hind,'  *  We  are  as  near  to  heaven 
by  sea  as  by  land.'  Tho  same  Monday  night  the  frigate's 
lights  were  suddenly  out,  and  it  was  devoured  and  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea."    So  perished  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert. 

Sec Hakloyt's Collection,  vol.  iii.,'  Hooker's  Supplement  to  M  oil  is  - 
shell's  Irish  Chronicle  ;  Roger  Williams,  The  Actions  of  the  l/no 
Countries,  1818;  Bliss's  edition  of  Wood  a  Athesvst  Oxomeiws,  vol. 
i  p.  498  ;  North  British  Berievr,  Ko.  46  ;  and  the  Lives  of  8ir  W. 
Balrigh  by  Tytler,  James  Augustus  8t  Johjn,  and  Edward  Edwards. 

GILBERT,  Nicolas  Joseph  Laurent  (1751-1780),  a 
French  poet,  was  born  at  Fontenay-le-Chateau  in  Lorraine, 
in  1751.  Having  completed  his  education  at  the  college  of 
Dole,  he  devoted  himself  fc  a  tin*  to  a  half  scholastic  half 
literary  life  at  Nancy,  but  at  length  in  1774  he  found  hi* 
way  to  the  capital.  As  be  had  already  assumed  a  hostile 
aud  satirical  position  towards  the  Encyclopedists,  he  natur- 
allr  received  a  warmer  welcome  from  the  conservative  party  ; 
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and  as  be  did  uot  disdain  to  prostitute  his  muse  to  tUo 
celebration  of  the  heroic  and  royal  virtues  of  the  dcspicablo 
Louis  XV*.,  bo  was  rewarded  with  pensions  to  a  considerable 
amount"  He  died  in  October  1780  from  the  results  of  a  fall 
from  his.  horse.  The  satiric  force  of  one  or  two  of  his  pieces, 
as  Mon  apologie  (1778),  and  Le  dix-huitienu  siicle  (1775), 
would  alone  be  sufficient  to  preserve  his  reputation,  and  it 
has  been  further  increased  by  the  eulogies  of  those  modern 
writers  who/like  Alfred  de  Vigor,  consider  him  a  victim  to 
the  spito  of  his  philosophic  opponents. 

Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned  La  Families  de  Darius 
tt  eVEridamt,  huloire  persons  (1770),  Le  Carnaral  Ha  Auleurs 
(1773),  Oda  naiittUu  tt  patruttipus  (1775).  Gilbert'*  (Euvrcs 
eewpltles  were  firs*  published  in  1778,  and  they  have  since  been 
edited  By  tlMtrella  (l'aris,  1823)  and  by  Charles  Nodisr  (1840, 
1859,  &c). 

GILBERT,  or  Gilbbrd,  William  (c  1540-1603),  was 
the  most  distinguished  man  of  science  in  England  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Ho  was  born  at  Colchester, 
where  Uia  father  was  recorder,  but  was  a  descendant  of  an 
ancient  Suffolk  family,  long  resident  at  Clare.  Of  his  early 
years  no  account  is  left.  He  entered  St  Johu's  College, 
Cambridge,  in  1558,  when  eighteen  years  of  ago,  and  in  due 
course  took  the  degrees  ot  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  M.D.;  he  also 
becanio  Symsou  fellow,  and  in  1569  was  elected  a  senior 
fellow  of  his  college.  After  leaving  the  university  he 
went  to  the  Continent,  and,  on  his  return  in  1573,  settled 
an  London,  where  for  thirty  years, — that  is,  till  his  death, 
— he  practised  as  a  physician  with  "great  success  and  ap- 
plause." Ho  was  admitted  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
|nd  filled  various  offices  in  it  He  began  in  1 581  as  censor, 
which  duty  he  discharged  for  several  years;  then  he  became 
treasurer,  consiliarins  elect,  and,  at  last,  president  in  1600. 
His  professional  skill  and  general  ability  drew  the  attention 
jf  Queen  Elizabeth  to  him,  and  she  appointed  him  royal 
physician.  She  also  settled  a  pension  on  him  to  enable  him 
to  prosecute  the  scientific  inquiries  to  which  ho  was  devoted. 
After  this  Gilbert  seems  to  have  removed  to  the  court, 
Hid  to  have  vacated  his  house,  which  was  "on  St  Peter's 
Hill,  between  Upper  Thames  Street  and  Little  Knight- 
Rider  Street"  At  this  house  he  seems  to  have  had  a  society 
?r  college,  which  was  broken  up  and  the  members  dispersed 
by  his  promotion.  In  the  year  1600  he  published  bss  work 
on  the  magnet  In  1603  the  queen  died,  but  Gilbert  was 
reappointed  by  her  successor.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
honour,  however,  for  he  died  November  30,  1603,  some 
tay  at  Colchester,  others  at  London,  He  was  buried  at 
Colchester,  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  tho  Holy  Trinity, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  To  the  College  of 
Physicians  he  bequeathed  his  books,  instruments,  and 
minerals,  but  he  gave  his  portrait  to  the  School  Gallery  at 
Oxford.  In  it  ho  is  represented  as  toll  of  stature  and  of 
cheerful  countenance, "  holding  in  his  hand  a  globe  inscribed 
'Tcrella';  over  his  head  is  the  inscription  '1591,  sctatis 
48;'  and  a  little  below  his  left  shoulder,  '  Magneticnrum 
'irtutum  primus  indagator  Gilbertus.'"  The  date  thus 
;iven  does  not  tally  with  the  conclusion  of  the  inscription 
•n  his  tombstone:  "Obiit  anno  Redemptions  Humanso 

603,  Novcmbria  ultimo,  ntatis  suss  63."  If  the  latter  be 
wrrect,  he  was  born  in  1540 ;  if  the  former,  in  1543. 

Gilbert's  principal  work  U  his  treatise  on  magnetism,  entitled 
Ot  Ma-ititie,  Mnj7u!\.:isqu*  Ccrporibus,  tt  <U  Magna  Magnets  Tel- 
are,  London,  1600  (later  edlt.ons— Sedan,  1628,  1633 ;  Frankfort, 
.629,  1638).  The  merit  of  this  work  constats  in  its  originality, 
ontainiug,  as  it  does,  an  account  of  the  author's  experiments  on 
nagnets  and  magnetics!  bodies,  and  also  the  great  discovery  that 
.lis  whole  earth  is  nothing  bat  a  large  magnet,  and  that  it  is  this 
which  explains,  not  only  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  north 
and  south,  bnt  also  the  variation  and  dinning  or  inclination  of  the 
needle.  Gilbert's  is  therefore,  not  merely  the  first,  hot  the  most 
important  systematic  contribution  to  the  science  of  magnetism,  and 
'reely  acknowledged  by  his  contemporaries.  A 
of  C  Ibertfs  was  edited  by  his  brother. 


William,  from  two  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Sir  William 
its  title  is  De  Mundo  Nottro  Sublunari  Philosopkia  AVra  (Aft. 
stcrdam,  1651).    He  is  the  reputed  inventor  besides  of  two  instru- 
ments to  enable  sailors  "  to  And  out  the  latitudo  without  seeing  ol 
son,  moon,  or  stars."    An  account  of  these  instruments  u  giveala 
Thomas  Blondevillo's  Theoriques  of  the  Planets  (London,  1602), 
The  only  writing  of  Gilbert  in  English  is  a  short  epistle  adtlrcMcd 
to  William  Bailowe,  printed  at  the  end  of  his  little  wcrk  entitled 
MagneticaU  AdmiisemcnJt  (London,  1616),-*  letter  which  bss 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  writers  about  Gilbert    It  is 
of  interest  both  because  it  shows  that  ho  carried  on  a  scientific  cor- 
respondence with  the  Continent,  and  that  his  book  had  been  very 
well  received,  and  because  he  says  that  lie  seas  intending  to  add  six 
or  eight  sheets  to  the  book, — an  intcution,  however,  which  was 
never  carried  into  eilect.    The  letter  is  dated  14th  February,  an* 
fortunately  without  the  year,  bat  it  must  have  been  written. be- 
tween 1600  and  1603.    In  his  preface  Barlowe  says  that  be  had 
numerous  letters  from  Gilbert,  but  these  have  long  since  disap- 
peared.   It  ic  a  matter  of  great  regret  for  the  historian  of  chemistry 
that  Gilbert  let  nothing  on  that  branch  of  science,  to  which  he  was 
deeply  devoted,  "  attaining  to  grest  exactness  therein."  So  at  least 
suys  Fuller,  who,  in  his  ll  orlAtes  of  England  (among  whom  he  in- 
cludes Gilbert),  prophesied  truly  how  he  would  oe  afterwards 
known  :  "  .Mahomet's  torub  at  Jleclia,"  he  says,  "is  anid  strangely 
to  hang  up,  attracted  by  some  invisible  loadstone  ;  but  the  memory 
of  this  doctor  will  never  fall  to  the  ground,  which  his  iucomparaljle 
book  De  Magnets  will  support  to  eternity.  . 

GILBERT  DE  LA.  POBREE  (Gilbertut  Porretanut  ov 
Fictavisnsis),  an  eminent  scholaatio  logician  and  theologian 
of  the  12th  century,  was  born  at  Poitiers.  Ho  was  educated 
under  Bernard  do  Chartrea  and  Anselm  of  Leon,  and  after 
completing  his  studies  remained  attached  as  teacher  to  the 
church  at  Chartrea*  In  1135  he  is  recorded  as  discharging 
these  functions,  but  he  seems  soon  after  to  have  repaired  to 
Paris  und  opened  public  courses  on  dialectics  and  theology. 
His  fame  caused  him  to  be  called  to  his  native  town,  where 
in  1141  he  was  elected  bishop.  The  heterodox-  opinions 
he  was  led  to  express  regard  iog  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
drew  upon  his  works  the  condemnation  of  tho  church.  The 
synod  of  Rheima  in  1148  procured  papal  sanction  for  four 
propositions  opposed  to  certain  tenets  of  Gilbert  s,  and  tho 
works  of  the  latter  were  condemned  until  they  should  be 
corrected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  church. 
Gilbert  seems  to  have  submitted  quietly  to  this  judgment; 
he  yielded  assent  to  the  four  propositions,  and  remained  on 
friendly  terms  with  his  antagonists  till  his  death  in  1154. 
Gilbert  is  almost  the  solitary  logician  of  the  12th  century 
who  is  quoted  by  the  greater  scholastics  of  the  succeeding 
ago.  H is  chief  logical  work,  the  treatise  Dt  SexJ'rincipiif, 
was  regarded  with  a  reverence  almost  equal  to  that  given 
to  Aristotle,  and  furnished  matter  for.  numerous  commen- 
taries. Albert uh  Magnus  did  not  disdain  to  comment  upon 
this  work  of  an  earlier  logician.  The  treatise  itself  is  an 
elaborate  discussion  of  the  Aristotelian  categories,  specially 
of  the  six  subordinate  modes.  Gilbert  distinguishes  in  the 
ten  categories  two  classes,  one  essential,  the  ether  derivative. 
Essential  or  inhering  (forma  iniojrentes)  in  the  objects 
themselves  are  only  substance,  quantity,  quality,  and  relation 
in  the  stricter  sense  of  that  term.  The  remaining  six,  what, 
where,  action,  passion,'  position,  and  habit,  are  relative  and 
subordinate  {forma;  attitttnte*).  Thin  suggestion  has  some 
interest,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  great  value,  cither  in 
logic  or  in  the  theory  of  knowledge.  More  important  in  tho 
history  of  scholasticism  are  the  theological  consequences  to 
which  Gilbert's  realism  led  him.  In  the  commentary  on 
the  treatise  De  Trinitate,  erroneously  supposed  to  be  by 
Boetius,  he  .  proceeds  from  the  metaphysical  notion  that 
pure  or  abstract  being  is  prior  in  nature  to  that  which  is. 
This  pure  being  is  God,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  triune  God  as  known  to  us.  God  is  incomprehensible, 
and  the  categories  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  his  exist- 
ence. In  God  there  is  no  distinction  or  difference,  whereas 
in  all  "uhet&ncea  or  things  there  is  duality,  arising  from,  the 
element  of  matter.     Between  pure  being  and  aubstaucsst 
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substances.  These  forms,-*  when  materialired,  are  called 
forma  substantiates  or  forma  nativa  ;  they  ore  the  essences 
of  things,  and  in  themselves  have  no  relation  to  the  acci- 
dents of  things.  Things  are  temporal,  the  ideas  perpetual, 
God  eternal  The  pure  form  of  existence,  that  by  which 
God  is  God,  most  be  distinguished  from  the  three  persons 
who  are  God  by  i>articipation  in  this  form.  The  form  or 
essence  is  one,  the  persons  or  substances  three.  It  was  this 
distinction  between  Deitas  or  Divinitas  and  Deus  that  led 
to  the  condemnation  of  Gilbert's  doctrine. 

See  Rittcr,  Oetch.  d.  Phil.,  vii.  437-74  :  Haureau,  Phil.  See- 
lastiqiic,  24  eu.,  i.  447-78  ;  Stuckl,  Phil.  d.  WtUlalters,  i.  272  88. 

GILBERT  of  Semprtnouam,  St  (c  1083-1189),  founder 
of  the  order  of  Gilbcrtines  (Ordo  Gilbertinorum  Canoni- 
corum,  Ordo  Sempringcnsis),  was  born  about  the  year  1063 
at  Sempringham,  Lincolnshire,  where  his  father,  Jocclyn  de 
Sempringham,  a  Norman  noble  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
Conquest,  had  settled.  On  the  completion  of  a  liberal 
education,  received  partly  in  England  and  partly  in  France, 
Gilbert  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1123,  having  been  presented 
by  his  father  to  the  united  livings  of  Sempringham  and 
Tirington.  About  1135  he  established  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  his  pariah  church  a  religious  house  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  destitute  girls;  the  rule  he  prescribed  was  sub- 
stantially that  of  St  Benedict,  but  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
the  communication  of  the  inmates  with  the  outer  world  were 
unusually  severe.-  Subsequently  the  labourers  who  tilled  the 
land*  with  which  this  establishment  had  been  ondowed  were 
also  formed  into  a  religious  community,  under  a  rule  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Austin  Friars,  their  houso  being  placed 
close  beside  that  of  the  nuns.  Similar  institutions  else- 
where were  encouraged  by  various  English  proprietors,  and 
placed  under  tho  superintendence  of  Gilbert,  who  at  last 
made  application  to  Pope  Eugenius  III.  to  have  them  all 
merged  in  the  Cistercian  order  ( 1 U8).  This  request,  how- 
ever, was  refused,  and  Gilbert  continued  to  act  as  superior 
of  the  monasteries  he  had  founded  for  many  years;  although 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  3d  of  February  1189,  that 
dignity  was  held  by  Roger,  one  of  his  disciples  In  1189 
the  Gilbertines  are  said  to  have  possessed  thirteen  monas- 
teries, with  almshouses,  hospitals,  and  orphanages  attached ; 
and  the  community  numbered  in  all  upwards  of  700  male 
and  1100  female  members.  At  the  time  of  their  suppres- 
sion the  total  number  of  Gilbert ine  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  had  increased  to  about  twenty-five  Gilbert,  who  had 
sided  and  suffered  with  the  church  in  tho  quarrels  between 
Henry  If.  and  Thomas  a  Becket,  was  canonized  by  Innocent 
III.  in  1202;  and  his  name  is  commemorated  in  the  mar- 
iyrorogies  on  the  4th  of  February.  Tho  Gilbertinorvvi 
Btatuta  and  a  series  of  Exhortationes  ad  Fratret  are  attri- 
buted to  him  (see  the  Bollaudist  Ada  Sanctorum,  Fob.  4>). 

GILBERT  ISLANDS.   Seo  Polyitkha. 

GILD  AS,  or  Qruwa  (c  616-570),  the  earliest  of  British 
historians,  surnamed  by  some  Sapiens,  and  by  others 
Badonicus,  seems  to  have  been  born  in  the  year  516. 
Regarding  him  little  certain  is  known,  beyond  some  isolated 
particulars  that  may  be  gathered  from  hints  dropped  in  tho 
course  of  his  work.  Two  short  treatises  exist,  purporting 
to  be  lives  of  Gildas,  and  ascribed  respectively  to  the  11th 
aud  12th  centuries ;  but  the  writers  of  both  are  believed  to 
Lave  confounded  two,  if  not  more,  persons  that  had  borne 
the  name.  It  is  from  an  incidental  remark  of  his  own,  1 
namely,  that  the  year  of  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon— one  of  ; 
the  battles  fought  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons — 
was  also  the  year  of  his  own  nativity,  that  the  date  of  his 
birth  has  been  derived;  tiie  place, however, is  not  mentioned. 
HLr  assertion  that  he  was  moved  to  undertake  his  task 
mainly  by  '*  real  for  God's  house  and  for  His  holy  law,"  and 
the  very  free  use  ho  has  made  of  quotations  from  the  Bible, 
leave  scarcely  a  doubt  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  of  some 
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order  or  other.  In  addition,  we  learn  that  he  went  abroad, 
1  probably  to  France,  in  his  thirty-fourth  year,  where,  after 
I  10  years  of  hesitation  and  preparation,  he  composed, 
about  560,  the  work  bearing  his  name.  His  materials,  he 
tells  us,  were  collected  from  foreign  rather  than  native 
sources,  tho'latter  of  which  had  been  put  beyond  his  reach 
by  circumstances.  The  Cambrian  Annals  give  570  as  the 
year  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Gildas  have  come  down  to  us  under  the 
title  of  Gildas  Sapienlit  de  Excidio Britannia  Liber  Qwrulut. 
Though  at  Brat  written  consecutively,  the  work  is  now 
usually  divided  into  three  portions, — a  preface,  the  history 
proper,  and  an  epistle, — the  last,  which  is  largely  mode  up 
,of  passages  and  texts  of  Scripture  brought  together  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  Vices  of  his  countrymen  and  their 
rulers,  being  the  least  important,  though  by  far  the  longest 
of  the  three.  In  the  second  he  passes  in  brief  review  the 
history  of  Britain  from  its  invasion  by  the  Romans  till  his 
own  times.  Among  other  matters  reference  is  made  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias ;  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian;  the  spread  of  the  Arian 
heresy ;  the  election  of  Maximos  as  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  Britain,  and  his  subsequent  death  at  Aquileia;  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Picts  and  Scots  into  the  southern  part  of  the 
island ;  tho  temporary  assistance  rendered  to  tlie  harassed 
Britons  by  the  Romans ;  the  final  abandonment  of  the  island 
by  the  latter ;  the  coming  of  the  Saxons  and  their  recep- 
tion by  Guortigcrn  (Vortigern);  and,  finally,  the  conflicts 
between  the  Britons,  led  by  a  noble  Roman,  Ambrosius 
Aurelianus,  and  the  new  invaders.  Unfortunately,  on 
almost  every  point  on  which  he  touches,  the  statements  of 
Gildas  are  vague  and  obscure.  With  one  exception  already 
alluded  to,  no  dates  are  given,  and  events  are  not  always 
taken  up  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  These  faults  are 
of  less  importance  during  the  period  when  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  notice  the  affairs  of  Britain ;  but  they  become  more 
'  serious  when,  as  is  the  case  from  nearly  the  beginning  of 
I  the  5th  century  to  the  date  of  his  death,  Gildas's  brief 
|  narrative  is  our  only  authority  for  most  of  what  passes 
current  as  the  history  of  our  island  during  those  years. 
Thus  it  is  on  his  sole,  though  in  this  instance  perhaps  trust- 
worthy, testimony  that  the  famous  letter  rests,  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  Rome  in  446  by  the  despairing  Britons, 
,  commencing :— M  To  Agitius  (Aetius),  consul  for  the  third 
time,  the  groans  of  tlie  Britons." 

Olldas's  twatiie  wu  first  published  in  1525  by  Polydore  Vergil, 
bat  with  many  avowed  alterations  and  omissions.  Forty-three 
years  later  JoeeeUne,  secretary  to  Archbishop  Parker,  issued  s  nsw 
edition  of  it  more  in  conformity  with  manuscript  authority ;  and  ia 
1691  a  still  more  carefully  forked  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  by 
Thomas  Gale.  It  waa  frequently  reprinted  oa  the  Continent  during 
the  16th  century,  and  once  or  twioc  since.  The  aeat  English  edition 
was  that  published  by  tho  English  Historical  Society  in  1838,  and 
edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson.  Lastly,  the  text  of  Gildas,  with 
elaborate  introductions  and  tho  various  readings  of  existing  manu- 
scripts, is  included  in  the  Monumrvla  ffittirrica  Brilannica,  edited 
by  Petri*  and  Shsrpe,  London,  l&eB. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  spreading  or  covering  gold,  either 
by  mechanical  or  by  chemical  means,  over  the  surface  of  a 
body  for  the  purpose  of  orncmcnL  The  art  of  gilding  waa 
not  unknown  among  the  ancients.  According  to  Herodotun, 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  gild  wood  and  metals  ; 
and  gilding  by  means  of  gold  plates  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  Pliny  informs  us  that 
the  first  gilding  seen  at  Rome  was  after  the  destruction  of 
Carthage,  under  tho  censorship  of  Lucius  Mummius,  when 
the  Romans  began  to  gild  the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and 
palaces,  the  Capitol  being  the  first  place  on  which  this 
enrichment  was  bestowed.  But  he  adds  that  luxury' ad- 
vanced on  them  so  rapidly  that  in  a  little  time  you  might 
see  all,  even  private  and  poor  persons,  gild  the  walls,  vaults, 
and  other  parts  of  their  dwellings.    Owing  to  the  compare- 
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l  of  the  gold-leaf  used  in  ancient  gilding,  the 
i  of  it  which  yet  remain  are  remarkably  brilliant  and 
solid.  Gilding  has  in  all  times  occupied  an  important  place 
in  the  ornamental  arts  of  Oriental  countries;  and  the  native 
processes  pursued  in  India  at  the  present  day  may  be  taken 
aa  typical  of  the  art  as  practised  from  the  earliest  periods. 
For  the  gilding  of  copper,  employed  in  the  decoration  of 
temple  domes  and  other  large  works,  the  following  is  an 
out  hue-  of  the  processes  employed  The  metal  surface  is 
thoroughly  scraped,  cleaned,  and  polished,  and  next  heated 
in  a  fire  sufficiently  to  remove  any  traces  of  grease  or  other 
impurity  which  may  remain  from  the  operation  of  polishing. 
It  ia  then  dipped  in  an  acid  solution  prepared  from  dried  nn- 
ripe  apricots,  and  rubbed  with  pumice  or  brick  powder.  Next, 
this  surface  is  rubbed  over  with  mercury  which  forms  a  super- 
ficial amalgam  with  the  copper,  after  which  it  is  left  some 
hours  in  clean  water,  again  washed  with  the  acid  solution, 
and  dried.  It  is  now  ready  for  receiving  the  gold,  which  is 
kid  on  in  leaf,  and,  on  adhering,  assumes  a  grey  appear- 
ance from  combining  with  the  mercury,  but  on  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  the  latter  metal  volatilizes,  leaving  the  gold  a 
doll  grayish  hue.  The  colour  ia  brought  np  by  means  of 
rubbing  with  agate  burnishers.  The  weight  of  mercury 
used  in  this  process  is  double  that  of  the  gold  laid  on,  and 
the  thickness  of  the  gilding  is  regulated  by  the  circumstances 
i  of  the  ease.  For  the  gilding  of  iron  or  steel, 
i  ia  first  scratched  over  with  chequered  lines,  then 
,  in  a  hot  solution  of  green  apricots,  dried,  and  heated 
just  abort  of  red-heat  The  gold-leaf  is  then  laid  on,  and 
rubbed  in  with  agate  burnishers,  when  it  adheres  by  catching 
into  the  prepared  scratched  surface. 

Modern  gilding  is  applied  to  numerous  and  diverse  hut- 
i  and  by  various  distinct  process**,  so  that  the  art  is 
i  in  many  .ways,  and  is  part  of  widely  different 
It  forma  an  important  and 
essential  part  of  frame-making  (see  C  a  run  o  urn  GitDrao) ; 
it  ia  largely  employed  in  connexion  wish  cabinet-work, 
decorative  painting,  and  house  ornamentation ;  and  it  also 
balks  largely  in  bookbinding  and  ornamental  leather  work. 
Further,  gilding  is  much  employed  for  coating  baser  metals, 
as  in  button-making,  in  the  gilt  toy  trade,  in  electro-gilt  re- 
productions, and  in  electro-plating ;  and  it  ia  also  a  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  decoration  of  pottery,  porcelain,  and 
glass.  Aa  details  of  the  processes  employed  in  connexion 
with  these  various  substances  will  be  found  in  the  parte  of 
this  work  where  the  technical  processes  to  which  they  are 
related  are  described,  it  is  only  nec senary  here  to  indicate 


how  the  processes  of  gilding  differ  from  each  other* 

The  various  processes  fall  under  one -or  other  of  two 
heads — mechanical  gilding  and  gilding  by  chemical  agency. 

Mechanical  QiuurKO  embraces  all  the  operations  by  whioh 
gold-leaf  ia  prepared  (sea  Gold- Bea two),  sad  the  several  processes 
by  which  it  is  mechanically  attached  to  the  surfaces  it  is  Intended 
to  cover.  It  thus  embraces  the  burnish  or  water-gilding  end  the 
oil-gilding  of  the  carver  and  gilder,  sad  the  gilding  operations  of 
the  house  decorator,  the  sign-painter,  the  bookbinder,  the  paper- 
atainer,  and  several  others.  Polished  iron,  steel,  and  other  metals 
are  gilt  mechanically  by  applying  gold-leaf  to  the  metallic  surface 
st  a  tern  per*  tore  just  under  red-heat,  pressing  the  leaf  on  with  a 
burnisher,  sad  reheating,  when  additional  leaf  ma-  be  laid  on. 
The  process  is  completed  by  cold  burnishing, 

l  the  gold 
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Chemical  Qildlno  embraces  those  processes  in  wnich  the  (fold 
used  is  at  some  stage  in  a  state  of  Y 
the  following  are  the  principal:— 


Cold  Gilding  — -In  this  process  the  gold  is  obtained  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division  from  a  chemical  compound,  and  applied  by 
mechanical  means.  Cold  gilding  on  silver  is  performed  by  a  solution 
of  gold  in  aqua-regia,  applied  by  dipping  a  linen  rag  into  the  sol- 
ution, burning  it,  and  rubbing  the  clack  and  heavy  ashes  on  the 
silver  with  the  linger  or  a  piece  of  leather  or  cork.  Wtt  gilding  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  solution  of  gold  in  ether,  obtained  by  treating 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  with  twice  its  quantity  of  ether. 
The  liquids  are  agitated  and  allowed  to  rest,  when  the  ether  sepa- 
rates and  floats  on  the  asrtsss  sf  the  acid.  The  whole  mixture  is 
then  poured  into  a  funnel  with  a  small  aperture,  and  allowed  to 


rest  for  soma  time,  when  the  acid  is  run  off  and  the  ether  at  patted 
The  ether  will  be  found  to  have  taken  up  sll  the  gold  from  the  add, 
and  may  be  used  for  gilding  iron  or  steel,  for  which  purpose  the 
metal  is  polished  with  the  finest  emery  and  spirits  of  wine.  The 
ether  is  then  spplied  with  a  assail  brush,  and  as  it  evaporates  it  de- 
posits the  gold,  which  can  now  be  heated  and  polished.  For  small 
delicate  figures  a  pen  or  a  fine  brush  may  be  used  for  laying  on  the 
ether  solution.  Firt  gilding  or  Wiuh-gilding  is  a. process  by  which 
an  amalgam  of  gold  is  applied  to  metallic  surfaces,  the  mercury 
being  subsequently  volatilised,  leaving  a  film  of  gold  or,  according  ft 
Strove,  an  amalgam  containing  from  IS  to  16  per  cent  of  mercury. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  amalgam  the  gold  muse  first  be  reduced  to 
thin  plates  or  grains,  which  are  heated  rod  hot,  and  thrown  into  mer- 
cury previously  heated,  till  it  begins  to  smoke.  Upon  stirring  the 
mercury  with  an  iron  rod,  the  gold  totally  disappears.  The  propor- 
tion of  mercury  to  gold  ia  generally  as  six  or  eight  to  on*.  When  the 
amalgam  is  cold  it  ia  squeezed  through  chamois  leather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  separating  the  superfluous  mercury;  the  gold,  with  about 
twice  its  weight  of  mercury,  remains  behind,  forming  s  yellowish 
silvery  mass  of  the  consistence  of  butter.  "When  the  metal  to  be  cilt 
is  wrought  or  chased,  it  -ought  to  be  covered  with  quicksilver  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  more  easily  spread ;  bat 
when  the  surface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam  may  be  applied 
to  it  direct.  When  no  such  preparation  is  spplied,  the  surface  to  be 
gilded  is  simply  bitten  and  cleaned  with  nitric  acid.  A  deposit  of 
is  obtained. 


mercury  is  obtained  on  a  metallic  surface  by  me 
water/  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.— the  nitric  scid  attacking 
the  metal  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  thus  leaving  a  film  of  free 
metallic  mercury.  The  amalgam  being  equally  spread  over  the  pn>- 
pared  surface  of  the  metal,  the  mercury  ia  then  sublimed  by  a  ami 
just  sufficient  far  that  purpose;  for,  if  it  is  too  great,  part  of  the  gold 
may  be  driven  off,  or  it  may  run  together  and  leave  sous  of  the  an> 
face  of  the  metal  bare.  When  the  merenry  has  evaporated,  which  s 
known  by  the  surface  having  entirely  become  of  a  dull  yellow  colour, 
the  metal  must  undergo  other  operations,  by  which  the  fine  goll 
is  given  to  it    First,  the  gilded  surface  is  rubbed  with  s 


scratch  brush  of  brass  win,  until  its  surface  bo  smooth  ;  then  it  ii 
covered  over  with  a  composition  called  "  gilding  wax,"  and  again  es  • 
posed  to  the  fire  untfl  the  wax  is  burnt  off.  This  wsx  is  composed 
of  beeswax  mixed  with  some  of  the  following  substances,  viz.,  red 
ochre,  verdigris,  copper  scales,  slum,  vitriol,  borax  ;  but,  according 
to  Dr  Lswis,  the  saline  substances  alone  are  sufficient,  without  any 
wax. '  By  this  operation  the  colour  of  the  gilding  ia  heightened ;  and 
the  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by  a  perfect  dissipation  of  some  mer- 
cury remaining  after  the  former  operation.  The  dissipation  is  well 
effected  by  this  equable  application  of  heat  The  gilt  surface  is  then 
cove  red  over  with  a  saline  composition,  onnsisting  of  nitre,  alum,  or 
other  vitriolic  salts,  ground  together,  and  mixed  up  into  a  paste  with 
water  or  weak  ammonia.  The  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  la  i xpssad 
to  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  and  then  quenched  in  water.  By  this 
method  its  colour  is  further  improved  and  brought  nearer  to  that  of 
sold,'  probably  by  removing  any  particles  sf  copper  that  may  have 
been  on  the  gilt  surface.  This  process,  when  sku fully  carried  out, 
prodnces  gilding  of  great  solidity  and  beauty  :  bat  owing  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  workmen  to  mercurial  fumes,  it  is  very  unheal  thy,  and 
further  there  is  much  loss  of  merctirv.  Numerous  contrivances  havo 
bean  introduced  to  obviate  these  serious  evils  ;  and  the  gild  in*  fur- 
nace invented  by  M.  D'Arost  is  so  arranged  that  the  whole  of  t»« 
mercurial  fumes  ore  caught  and  recondensed  for  further  use.  OBt 
braes  buttons  used  for  uniforms  are  gilt  by  this  process,  and  there  is 
an  Act  of  Parliament  yet  unrepealed  which  prescribe*  6  grains  of 
gold  as  the  smallest,  quantity  that  may  be  I 
dozen  of  buttons  1  inch  in  nisirwstsr, 

UdoecribxH 

Qtiding  of  Fottery  amd  Tonala**.-  The  quantity  of  gold  consumed 
for  these  purposes  is  very  large.    Thogald  used  U  dissolved  in  eque- 

rcgie,  and  the  acid  is  driven  off  by  heat,  or  the  gold  may  be  preci- 
pitated by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron.  In  this  pulvsrulsnt  state  the 
gold  is  mixed  with  Ath  of  its  weight  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  together 
with  a  small  quantity  of  borax  sad  gum  water.  The  mixture  h 
applied  to  the  articles  with  a 
through  the  fire  the  gold  U 
brought  out  by  burnishing  to- 
wards deaning  with  vinegar  or  white-lead. 


•oral  and  gum  water,  Ine  mixture  n 
a  camel's  hair  pencil,  and  after  passim; 
is  of  a  dingy  colour,  bat  the  hist  re  ft 
;  with  age  to  and  bloodstone,  and  after - 


GILEAD  p#|,  ia.,  "hard  »  or  "ragged")  is « 
used,  both  in  earlier  and  in  later  writers,  to  denote  the  1 
of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Israelites  eastward  of  Jordan, 
extending  from  the  Anion  to  the  southern  base  of  Hermon 
(Dent,  xxxiv.  1 ;  Judg.  xx  1 ;  Jos.,  Ant.  xii.  8.  8,  4). 
More  precisely,  however,  it  was  the  usual  name  of  that 
mountainous  district  which  is  bounded  on  tbe  N.  by  the 
Hieromax  (YarmnkV,  on  the  E.  by  the  Jordan,  on  tbe  S.  bv 
the  Anion,  and  on  the  W.  by  a  line  which  may  bo  said  * 
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follow  the  meridian  of  Amman  (Philadelphia  or  Rabbatb- 
Ammou).  It  thus  lay  wholly  within  31*  25'  and  32°  42' 
K.  kt,  and  35°  34'  and  36°  E.  long.  Excluding  the  narrow 
strip  of  low-lying  plain  along  the  Jordan,  it  has  au  average 
elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the  Mediterranean;  bat,  aa 
aeon  front  the  west,  the  relative  height  is  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  depression  of  the  Jordan  valley.  The  range 
from  the  same  point  of  view  presents  a  singularly  uniform 
outline,  having  the  appearance  of  an  unbroken  wall  j  in 
reality,  however,  it  is  traversed  by  a  number  of  deep  ravines 
(wadys),  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  Yabis,  the 
Ajlun,  the  Rajib,  the  Zerka  (Jabbok),  the  Hesban, and  the 
Zerka  Main  The  great  mass  of  the  Gilead  range  is  formed 
of  Jura  limestone,  but  there  are  also  occasional  veins  of 
sandstone.  Tto  eastern  slopes  are  comparatively  bare  of 
trees ;  but  the  western  are  well  supplied  with  oak,  terebinth, 
and  pine.  The  pastures  are  everywhere  luxuriant,  and  the 
wooded  heights  and  winding  glens,  in  which  the  tangled 
shrubbery  is  hero  and  there  broken  up  by  open  glades  and 
flat  meadows  of  green  turf,  exhibit  a  beauty  of  vegetation 
such  as  is  hardly  to'  be  seen  in  any  other  district  of 
Palestine. 

The  first  mention  of  "  Mount  Gilead"  in  Scripture  occurs 
in  Goo.  xxxL,  where  it  is  said  that  the  place  where  Jacob's 
covenant  with  his  father-in-law  was  ratified  was  thencefor- 
ward called  "the  hill  of  witness"  pi??)).  The  locality  con- 
templated by  the  sacred  writer  was  doubtless  somewhere  on 
the  ridge  of  what  is  now  known  as  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  probably 
not  far  from  Mnhnoh  (Mahanaim),  near  the  head  of  the 
wady  Yabis.1  Gilead  next  comes  under  notice  in  connexion 
with  tho  partition  of  the  promised  land  among  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel.  At  tho  period  of  the  conquest  the  portion 
of  Gileod  northward  of  the  Jabbok  (Zerka)  belonged  to  the 
dominions  of  Og,  king  of  Bnshan,  while  the  southern  half 
was  ruled  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  having  been  at  an 
earlier  date  wrested  irom  Moub  (Numb.  xxi.  24 ;  Deut.  iii. 
12—16).  These  two  sections  were  allotted'  respectively  to 
Manasseh  and  to  Reuben  nnd  Gad,  both  districts  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  pastoral  and  nomadic  character  of 
these  tribes.  A  somewhat  wild  Bedouin  disposition,  fostered 
by  their  surroundings,  was  retained'  by  the  Israelite  inhabit- 
ants of  Gilead  to  a  late  period  of  their  history,  and  seems 
to  bo  to  some  extent  discernible  in  what  we  read  alike  of 
Jophthah,  of  David's  Gadites,  nnd  of  the  prophet  Elijah. 

After  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  history  the  word 
Gilead  seldom  occurs.  It  seems  to  have  soon  passed  out  of 
uso  as  a  precise .  geographical  designation ;  for  though 
occasionally  mentioned  by  Apocryphal  writers,  by  Josephns, 
and  by  Etisebius,  the  allusions  are  all  vague,  and  show  that 
those  who  made  them  had  no  definite  knowledge  of  Gilead 
proper.  In  Josephns  and  the  New  Testament  tho  name 
Pertca  or  icipav  tov  'lopSdVov  is  most  frequently  ut  id ;  and 
the  country  is  sometimes  spoken  of  by  Josephns  as  divided 
into  small  provinces  called  after  tho  capitals  in  which  Greek 
colonists  had  established  thomselves  daring  the  reign  of  the 
Seloucidn.  At  present  Gilead  south  of  the  Jabbok  alone 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Jebel  Jilad  (Mount  Gilead),  the 
northern  portion  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Yarmnk  being 
called  Jebel  Ajlun.  Jebel 'Jilad  includes  Jebel  Osha,  and 
has  for  its  capital  the  town  of  Es-Saft  The  cities  of  Gilead 
expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  Ramoth,  Jabesh,  and 
Jnzor.  The  first  of  these  has  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  Es-Salt,  and  apparently  ought  not  to  be  regarded- 
as  distinct  from  Mizpeh  (Judg.  xl  11,  34),  called  also 
Mizpch-Gilcod  (Judg.  xL  29),  or  Ramoth  Miipeh  (Josh, 
xiii-  26). 


i  on  m  Exmnion  to  Huron,"  kc.,  in  vol.  xixit 
»tlhnJ«»r»itlo/ae  fo'jnlG.jtrmpkn-nl  Sncu/,,(1M2).  "  It  waa  not 
tin  Titer  Jonlnn,  hot  tlio  ri,l:.-»  uf  M"unt  Giletul,  which  fornml  the 
1  boutuUry  of  U»c  poweswow  of  the  ■ 


GILES,  St  (Mautms,  Eoidio,  Gil,  or  Gnxn),  accord- 
ing to  the  Breviarium  Eotnauum  (1st  September)  was  an 
Athenian  of  royal  descent,  and  from  his  earliest  years  dis- 
tinguished for  piety  and  charity.  On  the  death  of  his 
parent*  he,  while  still  young,  distributed  amongut  the  poor 
his  entire  patrimony,  including  his  very  tunic,  which  gar- 
ment effected  a  miraculous  cure  upon  the  poor  sick  man  to 
whom  it  had  been  given.  Shriuking  from  the  publicity 
involved  in  this  and  many  other  (apparently  involuntary) 
miracles,  he  betook  himself  to  Provence,  where,  after  a  resi- 
'dence  of  two  years  with  St  Cmarius  at  Aries,  be  withdrew 
into  the  solitude  of  the  neighbouring  desert,  living  upon 
herbs  and  the  milk  of  a  hind  which  came  to  his  cell  at 
stated  hours.  Here  he  was  discovered  after  some  time  by 
the  king  of  France,  who  on  a  hunting  expedition  had  tracked 
the  hind  to  the  hermit's  cave.  With  the  reluctant  consent 
of  jEgidius,  a  monastery  was  now  built  on  the  spot,  he  being 
appointed  ito  first  abbot  The  functions  of  this  office  be 
discharged  with  prudence  and  piety  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  some  years  afterwards. 

Some  uncertainty  attaches  to  the  date,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  circumstances  stated  in  this  narrative.  It  is  known 
that  a  certain  ^Egidius,  whose  name  at  least  (*AiytoW,  from 
at£  or  oiyfe)  is  suggestive  of  a  Greek  origin,  held  an  abbacy 
in  Provence  in  the  6th  century,  and,  at  tho  instance  of 
Bishop  Ccsarins,  undertook,  in  514,  a  mission  to  Pope 
Symmachus  on  a  question  relating  to  certain  rivalries 
between  the  sees  of  Aries  and  Vienne  (Lebbe,  Cone.,  v. 
439-40,  ed.  1728);  but  the  modern  hagiologisU,  following 
the  earliest  Ada,  which  assign  the  legend  to  the  period  of 
a  Catholic  Visigothic king  "  Flavius  "  (Wainba  or  Ervigius), 
incline  to  distinguish  the  saint  from  tho  earlier  abbot  of  this 
same  name,  and  to  fix  the  date  of  the  former  about  the  end 
of  the  7th  century.  Of  the  existence  of  an  abbey  under 
the  advocacy  of  St  Giles  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury there  can  be  no  question  (Menard,  Hut,  de  Nutmn); 
while  Benjamin  of  Todela  makes  special  mention  of  the 
crowds  of  foreigners  from  all  countries  who  in  his  time 
(1160)  frequented  that  shrine,  which  is  situated  on  the 
Petit-Rhdne,  about  12  miles  westward  of  Aries.  In  the 
11th  and  following  centuries  the  coitus  of  the  saint,  who 
came  to  be  regarded  as  tho  special  patron  of  lepers,  beggars, 
and  cripples,  spread  very  extensively  over  Europe,  especially 
in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany,  and  Poland  The 
church  of  St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  was  built  about 
1090,  while  the  hospital  for  lepers  at  St  Giles-in-the-Fielda 
was  founded  by  Queen  Matilda  in  1117.  In  England  alone 
there  are  146  churches  dedicated  to  this  saint;  and  they 
occur  in  every  county  except  in  thoso  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  (Parker,  Calendar  qf  ike  Anglican  Chvrek). 
In  Edinburgh  the  church  of  St  Giles  (c  1359)  could  boast 
the  possession  of  an  arm-bone  of  its  patron.  Representa- 
tions of  St  Giles  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  early 
French  and  German  art,  but  are  much  less  common  in  Italy 
and  Spain  (Jameson,  /Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  pp. 
768-770). 

GILFILLAN,  Giosoe  (1813-1878),  a  clergyman  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  well-known 
popular  writer,  was  born  30th  January  1813  at  Comrie, 
Perthshire,  where  his  fathef,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gilfill&n,  also* 
man  of  some  literary  activity,  was  for  many  years  minister  of 
a  Secession  congregation.  At  Glasgow  University  and  the 
theological  hall,  as  at  Comrie  school,  he  took  small  help  from 
formal  lessons,  and  cared  littlo  for  a  high  place  in  his  classes 
or  for  proficiency  in  his  prescribed  studies,  but  applied  him- 
self to  English  literature,  with  a*  passion  for  reading,  and  a 
memory  which  held  fast  and  arranged  the  contents  of  all  thsj 
congenial  books  he  met  with.  In  March  1836  he  was* 
ordained  pastor  of  n  Secession  congregation  in  Dundee.  Hia 
I  first  effort  beyond  tho  pulpit  was  in  1839,  when  he  r 
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Five  J>iseoitr$(s,  which,  though  neglected  by  the  reading 
public,  had  many  high  merits,  and  gave  the  promise  of  more 
and  of  higher.  Some  time  afterwards  he  rather  unadvise  dly 
publiahod  a  sermon  on  "  Hades,"  which,  distinguished  by 
Dold  but  ill-sustained  speculation,  and  by  brilliant  but 
irregular  imagination,  brought  him  under  the  scrutiny  of  his 
co-presbyters,  and  was  ultimately  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. Oilfillan  next  contributed  a  series  of  sketches  of 
celebrated  literary  men  to  the  Dumfrits  Herald,  then 
edited  by  Thomas  Aird ;  and  these,  along  with  several  new 
ones  formed  his  first  Gallery  of  Literary  Portrait*,  a  volume 
which  appeared  in  184$,  and  had  a  wido  circulation.  It 
was  quickly  followed  by  a  Second  and  a  Third  Gallery, 
until  almost  all  our  great  men  were  delineated.  In  1851 
the  Bards  of  the  Bible  appeared;  and  this  has  been  his 
most  successful  work.  His  aim  was  that  it  should  be  "  a 
poem  on  the  Bible  ";  and  it  was  far  more  rhapsodical  than 
critical  Still  the  little  criticism  that  was  scattei  ed  through- 
out it  was  more  than  enough  to  keep  it  from  soaring  into 
poetry;  and  the  poetry,  when  pure,  was  so  fragmentary, 
that  instead  of  making  one  poem,  it  consisted  of  many  small 
pieces,  though  in  these  there  were  grand  strokes  end  ex- 
quisite touches  of  description.  His  sketching  powers  were 
next  exercised  upon  the  "  Scottish  Covenanters,"  and  some 
of  the  heroes  and  episodes  of  the  struggle  received  a  glowing 
commemoration,  At  a  later  date  he  published  similar  re- 
presentations of  English  Puritans  and  of  Scotch  Secedera, 
as  champions  of  the  righto  of  conscience.  The  most  exten- 
sive publication  with  which  Oilfillan  was  connected  was 
Nichol'a  edition  of  the  British  Poets ;  and  his  otfice  .was 
not  only  to  secure  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  text  of  each 
poet's  works,  but  also  to  furnish  both  a  biography  and  a 
critical  estimate.  This  engagement,  taking  him  again  and 
leisurely  through  the  studies  in  which  he  had  most  delighted, 
and  with  which  ho  had  been  most  conversant,  stimulated 
him  to  finish  the  work  on  which  he  had  resolved  in  youth,' 
and  to  which  he  had  long  given  the  brightest  moods  of  his 
most  genial  hours.  Night,  a  Poem,  came  out  in  1 867,  when 
he  was  fifty-four  years  of  age ;  but  the  work  which  had  re- 
ceived his  labour  and  his  polishing  during  his  best  thirty  I 
years  was  far  less  successful  than  his  most  ephemeral  produc- 1 
lions.  It  was,  indeed,  an  absolute  failure.  The  theme  was 
vast,  vague,  and  unmanageable,  even  though  the  poem  had 
extended  to  ninety,  instead  of  nine  books.  Then,  though  his 
nature  was  largely  and  essentially  poetic,  Gilfillan  had  never 
given  himself  n  training  or  even  any  practice  in  verse. 
Besides  he  had  already,  in  his  many  prose  volumes,  made 
use  of  oil  bis  poetic  ideas  and  illustrations.  There  was  not 
o  line  in  Night  that  had  not  often  sounded  forth  in  his 
essays  with  stronger  and  finer  melody.  It  was  but  a  faint 
echo,  and  it  had  no  music.  HU  History  of  a  Man,  partly 
autobiographic  and  largely  fabulous,  was  not  written  with 
his  usual  candour  and  geniality.  Not  less  abundant  and 
striking  than  his  literature  was  his  oratory ;  and  wherever 
he  appeared  as  a  preacher,  or  as  a  lecturer  on  some  literary 
or  secular  theme,  ho  drew  largo  crowds  that  were  invariably 
thrilled  by  his  eloquence.    There  was  no  token  cither  of 

Ehysical  or  of  mental  exhaustion  when  he  died  suddenly  of 
cart  disease,  in  the  summer  of  1878.  He  had  just  finished 
a  now  life  of  Bums  designed  to  accompany  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  that  poet. 

GILGAL.  Three  towns  of  this  name  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  (1.)  The  first  and  most  important  was  situated  "in 
the  east  border  of  Jericho"  (Joshua  iv.  19),  on  the  border 
between  Jndah  and  Benjamin  (Joshua  xv.  7).  Josephus 
places  it  80  stadia  from  Jordan  and  10  from  Jericho  (Antiq., 
v.  1,  4),  but  these  measurements  do  not  agree  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Jericho  with  respect  to  Jordan.  Jeromo  [Onomas- 
tieon,  s.T.  Galgal)  places  Gilgal  2  Roman  miles  from  Jericho, 
«nd  speaks  of  it  as  a  deserted  place  held  in  wonderful  venera- 


tion ("miro  cultu  ")  by  the  natives.  This  site,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  appears  to  have  been  lost, — Gilgal  being  shown 
further  north, — has  lately  been  recovered  by  a  German 
traveller  (Schoske),  and  fixed, by  the  English  survey 
party.  It  is  about  2  miles  east  of  the  site  of  Byzantine 
Jericho,  and  1  mile  from  tho  modern  Eriha.  A  fino  tamarisk, 
traces  of  a  church*  (which  is  mentioned  in  the  8th  century), 
and  a  large  reservoir,  now  filled  up  with  mud,  remain.  The 


place  is  called  Jiljulieh,  and  its  position  north  of  the  volley 
of  Achor  (Wftdy  Kelt)  and  east  of  Jericho  agrees  well  with 
the  Biblical  indications  above  mentioned.  A  tradition  con- 
nected with  tho  fall  of  Jericho  is  attached  to  tho  site  (see 
Tent  Work  in  Palestine,  vol.  ii  p.  7).  (2.)  The  second 
Gilgal,  mentioned  in  Joshua  xii.  23  in  connexion  with  Dor, 
appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  maritime  plain.  Jerome 
(Onomastieon,  a.  v.  Gclgel)  speaks  of  a  town  of  the  ntiino  6 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris  (Rils  el  'Ain).  This  is 
apparently  the  modern  Kalkilia  (vulgarly  Galgilin),  but 
about  3  miles  north  of  Antipatris  is  a  large  village  called 
Jiljulieh,  which  is  more  probably  the  Biblical  town.  (3.)  Tho 
third  Gilgal  (2  Kings  iv.  38)  was  in  the  mountains  (compare 
2  Kings  ii.  1-3)  near  Bethel.  Jerome  mentions  this  place 
also  [Onomastieon-,  s.v.  Galgala).  It  appears  to  be  the 
present  village  of  Jiljilio,  about  7  English  miles  north  of 
Beitln  (Bethel). 

GILGIT  [Ghilghit,  ice),  properly  a  secluded  volley, 
state  on  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Indus,  but  also  applied 
to  the  tributary  river  and  the  whole  of  its  basin,  which  is 
one  of  great  interest  in  many  respects,  though  as  yet  but 
imperfectly  known.  Captain  J.  Biddulph  has  for  some  timo 
past  been  employed  in  Gilgit  on  tho  part  of  the  Government 
of  India,  but  no  part  of  tho  information  communicated  by 
him  has  jot. been  made  available.  We  shall  describe  tho 
whole  basin  so  far  as  materials  allow. 

About  10  miles  below  the  elbow  formed  by  the  Indus 
(74°  42'  long.,  35°  50'  lat)  in  suddenly  changing  its  courso 
from  a  general  direction  north-west  to  a  general  direction 
south-west,  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  the  highest  mountains 
and  vastest  glaciers  in  the  world,  the  Gilgit  river  enters  it 
on  tho  right  bank,  and  with  &  general  direction  from  tho 
north-west.  Tims  the  axis  of  the  Gilgit  vnlley  is  in  fact  a 
prolongation  of  that  of  the  Indus  valley  in  the  direction 
maintained  by  the  latter  for  some  300  miles  above  the  elbow 
just  mentioned.  The  length  of  the  basin,  so  far  as  wo  know, 
on  a  line  nearly  west  to  east,  is  120  utiles;  and  its 
greatest  width  from  north  to  south  is  about  75.  The  south 
limit  of  the  basin  is  formed  by  tho  lofty  watershed  which 
divides  the  west-to-east  Gilgit  basin  from  the  meridional 
basins  of  tho  (Lower)  Indus,  the  Swat,  and  tho  Pnnjkora. 
At  its  intersection  with  the  Indus-Swat  watershed  this  limit 
rises  to  a  peak  of  19,400  feet,  and  at  its  intersection  with 
tho  Panjkora-Chitral  watershed  to  peaks  of  18,490  and 
19,440  feet  The  western  limit  of  the  basin  is  tho  lofty 
watershed  dividing  it  from  the  Mastuj  valley  on  the.  upper 
waters  of  tho  Chitral  river.  This  limit  runs  from  the  inter 
section  List  mentioned  north-north  east  and  then  north-east, 
till  it  joins  the  great  mountain  node  in  which  the  ranges 
of  Hindu-Kush  and  tho  Muztagh  (or  Karakoram),  accord- 
ing to  our  usual  nomenclature,  coalesce  on  the  margin  of 
tho  Pamir  plateau.  The  northern  limit  of  the  basin  is 
formed  by  the  Muztagh  itself,  with  peaks  of  23,330  feet, 
22,740  feet,  22,590  feet,  25,370  feet,  25,050  feet,  and  the 
basin  is  closed  on  the  cast  by  an  offshoot  of  the  Muztagh 
which,  over  the  Indus  elbow,  forms  that  other  great  congeries 
of  peaks  and  glaciers,  of  which  tho  culminating  point  (RAki- 
pushi)  rises  to  25,550  feet,  whilst  seven  others  exceed  19,009 
feet  South  of  the  gorge  through  which  the  Gilgit  waters 
force  their  way  to  the  Indus  this  eastern  barrier  continues 
with  summits  rising  to  li.000  and  15,000  feet,  and  joins 
the  southern  limit  already  described.    This  la-st-mcntipncd 
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part  of  the  barrier  i-.  known  as  the  Niludar  Hills,  and  has 
to  bo  passed  by  the  traveller  who  enters  Gilgit  from 
Kashmir,  {.«.,  from  India.  -The  remotest  source  of  the  Gilgit 
waters  is  in  a  lake  called  Shnndar,  close  above  Mastuj,  and 
by  which  one  of  the  chief  passes  leads  from  Gilgit  and 
Yassin  to  Mastuj  and  Chitral.  The  Ghizar  river  runs  out  of 
this,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  is  joined  by  the  river  of 
Yassin,  coming  from  the  north.  These  two  may  be  considered 
to  form  the  Gilgit  river.  The  Yassin  river  itself  is  formed  by 
two  streams  joining  6  or  8  miles  above  the  village  of  Yassin, 
by  each  of  which  leads  a  pass.  From  the  north-west  comes 
the  Tui  or  Moshabbar  stream,  by  which  lies  tho  Moshabbar 
pass,  probably  at  least  16,000  feet  in  height,  and  traversing 
a  deep  crevassed  glacier  for  8  miles.  From  where  the  road 
reaches  the  upper  stream  of  Mastuj  one  path  leads  down  the 
latter  to  Mastuj,  and  another  up-stream,  crossing  by  tho 
JBaroghil  pass  (12,000  feet),  over  the  prolongation  of 
Hindu-Kukh  watershed,  into  Wakhan  and  the  basin  of 
the  Upper  Oxus.  By  the  other  stream,  called  the  War- 
chagam  river,  coming  from  the  north,  a  path  leads 
over  the-  Darkot  pass  to  the  very  source  of  the  Mastuj 
river,  and  so  also  to  the  Baroghil  pass.  Another  im- 
portaut  stream,  the  KaramSar,  joins  the  Gilgit  river  from 
the  north,  about  21  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Ohizar 
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and  Yassin  river.  This  flows  through  the  Ishkaman  valley, 
rising  in  a  lake  calted  the  Karambar  Sar,  said  to  have  been 
formed  in  recent  years  by  glaciers  damming  up  the  stream, 
and' by  this, runs  the  most  easterly  pass  of  those  that  lead 
from  the  Gilgit  basin  direct  to  Wakhan.  It  is  believed  to 
be  very  lofty  and  difficult,  but  it  lias  not  been  explored 
About  36  miles  below  the  Ghizar- Yassin  confluence,  and  25 
miles  above  the  confluence  with  the  Indus, on  the  right  bauk, 
stand  tho  fort  and  village  of  Gilgit  Five  miles  below  this 
the  river  is  joined  by  the  last  important  confluent,  called  the 
Nagar  river.  Recent  information  suggests  that  this  stream 
has  a  very  lengthened  course,  flowing,  in  fact,  from  the 
northern  side  of  tho  Muztagh  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Karam- 
bar lake ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  a  large  addition  must  bo  made  to 
the  Gilgit  basin  as  a  whole.  But  of  this  we  have  no 
defined  knowledge. 

Tho  states  occupying  the  basin  of  Gilgit  are,  or  till  lately 
were,  the  following  : — 

1.  Ttutin.— This  embraces  all  the  upper  or  western  putt  of  the 
Basin,  including  the  Ishkaman  valley.  For  some  generations,  at 
least,  thi  lations  of  this  state  with  Cilgit  were  hostile,  whilst  it 
was  in  intimate  or  dependent  connexion  with  the  kings  of  Chitral, 
and  held  by  a  member  of  the  same  familv.  Indeed  it  was  regarded 
and  named  as  a  subdivision  of  Upper  ClutraL  We  have  no  present 
information  as  to  the  uo&ulation  or  even  tho  number  of  villages  in 
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I  this  lofty  district ;  but  the  route  surveyB  show  about  thirty.  The 
height  of  the  chief  place,  Yassin,  is  7770  feet.  The  country  was 
visited  twice  in  1870  by  a  very  gallant  but  not  prudent  traveller, 
Mr  George  1  lay  ward,  and  on  the  second  vt-,.t  in  July  of  that  year 
he  was  murdered  -by  the  agents  of  the  chief  Mir  Wali,  whilst  on 
his  way  to  the  Darkot  pass,  in  hope  of  penetrating  to  Wakhan  and 
the  exploration  of  Pamir.  It  is  believed  that  Yassin  has  recently 
been  annexed  by  the  troops  of  Kashmir. 

2.  Next  below  Yassin  ia  the  small  state  of  Punial  orPunyd,  long 
held  by  te parato  rajas,  and  held  by  them  now  in  dependence  on 
Kashmir.  It  occupies  the  narrow  valley  of  the  river  for  a  length 
or  25  miles,  and  contains  nine  villages,  varying  in  height  from 
7000  feet  down  to  5500  feet  The  villages  are  all  within  little 
forts,  so  that  (as  in  Khorasan,  and  in  Marco  Polo's  narrative) 
villages  and  forts  are  synonymous.  At  evening,  the  people  who 
hare  been  occupied  in  their  fields  come  within  the  wall,  and  the 
gates  are  closed.  Sentries  guard  the  towers  all  night,  and  at  dawn 
an  armed  patrol  goes  forth  and  makes  the  round  of  all  places  that 
might  harbour  an  enemy,  before  the  people  issue  to  their  avoca- 
tions. In  this  part  of  the  valley  there  aro  frequent  mauvau  paj 
on  the  road,  where  passage  is  difficult,  and  where  a  few  men  might 
stop  a  host.  These  are  called  by  the  old  Persian  name  of  darl/ani 
(porta  clausa),  like  the  famous  Iron  Gato  on  the  Caspian.  The 
upper  village  of  Punial,  called  Gakuj,  was  till  recently  the  furthest 
point  to  which  the  power  of  Kashmir,  and  thaxafore  the  infliicnea 
of  the  British  Government,  extended.  It  stands  6910  feet  above 
the  sea.  Between  .Gakqj  and  Yassin  the  road  passes  through  a 
natural  gate  or  rock.  The  ruler  of  Punial  is,  or  was  in  1873,  Raja 
'Is*  Bagdur,  an  old  man  who,  in  bis  little  kingdom  of  nine 
villages,  displayed  some  of  tho  best  characteristics  of  a  king,— 
feared  by  his  enemies,  liked  and  implicitly  obeyed  by  his  people. 
On  meeting  him  they  go  np  and  kiss  Ida  hand. 

Gilgit  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  main  valley  down  to  .the 
Indus,  but  we  shall  first  speak  of  Hunza  and  Nagar,  lying  in  tha 
eastmost  part  of  the  basin,  on  the  Kagar  river. 

3  and  4.  Nagar  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  Hunza 
opposite,  and  the  two  "capitals,"  so  to  call  them,  lie  just  over 
against  one  another.     They  are  diatinct  states  under  distiu. t 

Srinccs,  and  their  people  of  distinct  Mussulman  sects.  Whilst 
'agar  sends  a  small  complimentary  tribute  to  the  maharaja  of 
Kashmir,  Hunza  (also  called  Kanjud),  a  more  warlike  country,  has 
often  been  at  active  enmity  with  him,  coming  down  upon  his 
villages  in  Gilgit,  sweeping  on  the  inhabitants,  and  selling  them  into 
slavery.  Though  the  people  of  both  states  seem  to  speak  the  same 
language,  Dr  Lcitucr  says  the  Nagar  people"'  aro  shorter,  stouter, 
and  fairer  than  the  Hunza  folk,  whom  he  est  la  "tall  skrletons" 
and  desperate  robbers,  lie  says  he  met  a  man  of  Nagar  whose 
yellow  moustache  and  general  knpearnncc  made  him  believe  almost 
that  he  had  seen  a  Russian.  The  Kanjiidis  are  the  terror  of  the 
Kirghiz  on  the  upper  waters  of  tho  Yarkand,  and  of  the  traders 
fiom  La  dak  to  that  territory. 

5.  Gilgit  occupies  all  the  lower  part  of  the  main  valley  to  the 
Indus.  If  we  take  tho  wholo  length  of  the  river,  from  the  source 
in  the  Shundsr  lake  to  the  Indus,  at  135  miles  (which,  like  the 
other  distances  here,  is  taken  with  a  5-mile  opening  of  the  com- 
pass,  omitting  minor  windings),  Yassin  will  occupy  75  miles  of  this, 
Punial  25,  and  Gilgit  35.  The  lower  part  or  Gilgit  is  a  valley 
from  1  to  3  miles  wide,  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep  rocky 
mountains.  The  valley  contains  stony  alluvial  plateaus  of  various 
forms  and  at  various  levels  above  the  river,  which  flows  between 
cliffs  worn  in  these.  The  greater  part  of  this  space  is  barren,  but 
as  usual  in  those  high  regions  there  is  in  front  of  each  lateral 
raviuo  a  cultivated  space  watered  by  the  tributary  stream,  and  on 
that  a  collection  of  houses.  Tho  village  of  Gilgit  is  4800  feet  abovo 
the  sea,  and  stands  on  a  flat  plain  of  the  river  alluvium,  forming  a 
terrace  30  or  40  feet  above  the  water.  The  cultivation  here  covets 
a  square  mile  or  thereabouts,  irrigated  from  the  nearest  lateral 
stream.  The  houses  are  flat-roofed,  scattered  orer  the  plain  iu 
twee  and  threes,  among  groups  of  fruit-trees.  The  destruction  was 
great  in  the  wars  to  which  Gilgit  has  been  subject  in  the  last  half' 
century,  and  it  will  take  long  before  the  village  recovers  tha 
former  abundance  of  fruit-trees.  The  fort  of  Gilgit  is  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  mahar.tja  of  Kashmir  in  Dardistan. 

There  is  very  little  snow-fall  at  Gilgit.  The  vegeta-  o 
products  are  wheat,  barley,  naked  barley,  rice  (at  Gilgit 
village  only),  maize,  millet,  buckwheat,  various  pulses,  rape, 
and  cotton;  and  of  fruits,  mulberries,  peaches,  apricots, 
grapes,  apples,  quinces,  pears,  greengages,  figs  (poor),  wal- 
nuts, pomegranates,  and  tlaagnus,  besides  musk  and  water- 
melons. Silk  is  grown  in  very  small  quantity.  There  are 
three  fabrics  from  it, — one  half-wool,  much  worn  by  those 
above  the  common  peasant,  ono  half-cotton,  and  the  third  all 
silk,  strong  though  loosely  woven,  and  prized  for  girdles. 
Gold  is  washed  from  the  river-gravels  as  in  many  other 
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parts  of  the  Indus  basin.  The  vine  is  much  cultivated  in 
some  parte  of  the  valley.  In  Punial  it  is  grown  in  small 
vineyards,  tho  vines  being  often  old  trees;  the  whole  vine- 
yard is  covered  with  a  horizontal  framework  of  sticks,  2  to 
i  feet  above  the  ground,  and  over  this  the  vines  are  trained. 

The  people  of  the  basin  are  all  reckoned  to  be  Dards, 
though  there  is  this  perplexing  fact,  that  (setting  aside 
dialects)  two  languages  are  spoken  among  them,  which  are 
entirely  and  radically  different, — the  Khr.jnna  language, 
which  is  spoken  in  Hunza,  Nagar,  and  Yassin,  being  one 
of  which  no  relation  has  yet  been  traced  to  any  other  tongue, 
whilst  the  Shiua,  spoken  in  the  rest  of  tho  basin,  is  clearly 
Aryan,  and  kindred  to  the  Sanskritic  languages  of  India. 
Now  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  entertained  that  the 
Yassin  people  at  least  have  all  the  characters  of  undisputed 
Dards.    It  is  worth  while  to  exhibit  the 
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Six. 


..  trt  tu*<J. 

...  tshar  ....  tcalt6. 

..pot  Uhudi. 

..  Ad  muhin-M. 


Eight  ...<Um... 
Nino  ....  nau  ... 

Ten  ddxj  Uromo. 

Eleven ..  akdy  ttma-hann. 

Twelve ..  bitj  turma-aHatz, 

The  Dards  not  only  occupy  the  Gilgit  basin,  but  also 
down  the  Indus  basin,  in  which  they  form  a  i 
number  of  small  republican  communities  (whilst  the  states 
of  the  Oilgit  basin  are  all,  so  to  speak,  monarchical),  reach- 
ing to  I5.it era,  where  the  Paahto-speakung  tribes  who  are  of 
Afghan  blood,  or  at  least  Afghanized,  commence.  Tho 
Dnrds  are  described  as  decidedly  Aryan  in  features,'  broad- 
shouldered,  well-proportioned,  active,  and  enduring.  The 
hair  is  usually  black  but  sometimes  brown,  the  eyes  brown 
or  hazel,  the  skin  sometimes  fair  enough  to  show  a  ruddy 
complexion ;  the  voice  and  manner  of  speech  are  harsh.  In 
bearing  they  are  cheerful,  bold,  and  independent,  not  dis- 
obliging when  rightly  handled,  and  as  a  race  decidedly 
clever.  They  do  not  care  much  for  human  life,  but  still 
are  not  Wood-thirsty.  They  are,  says  Mr  Drew,  "  a  people 
who  will  meet  one  on  oven  terms,  without  sycophancy  or 
fear,  and  without  impertinent  self-assertion."  The  women 
arc  not  pretty  in  Oilgit,  but  those  of  Yassin  have  a  better 
repute,  and  indeed  Hay  ward  says :  "  Tho  women  have  a 
more  English  cast  of  countenance  than  any  I  have  yet  scon 
in  Asia,  light-brown  locks  prevailing."  The  dress  is  entirely 
woollen,  trousers,  choga  (long  robe  liko  a  dressing-gown), 
and  girdle.  The  cap  is  most  characteristic;  it  is  a  long 
woollen  bag  rolled  up  at  the  edge  till  it  fits  close  to  the 
head.  The  feet  are  wrapt  in  scraps  of  leather,  with  a  long 
strip  as  a  binder.  There  is  a  distinct  reparation  into  castes, 
of  which  Drew  count*  five,  others  only  four.  The  lowest 
caste  is  Dum,  the  name  of  a  low  caste  found  all  over  India  to 
the  extreme  Deccan, — a  notable  circumstance.  The  middle 
castes,  Shin  and  Yashkun,  form  tho  body  of  the  Dard  people. 
The  pure  Shin  looks  more  liko  a  European  than  any  high- 
caste  Brahman  of  India.  A  Shin  man  may  marry  a  Yashkun 
woman,  bat  a  Yashkun  man  may  not  marry  a  Shin  woman. 
The  Yaahkuna  predominate  in  Oilgit  basin ;  the  Shins  in 
Haramosh  (up  the  Indus  valley)  and  Astor  (east  of  Oilgit). 
and  in  the  states  of  the  Indus  basin  below  Gilgit.  It  is  a 
notable  circumstance  that  tho  Dards  abhor  tho  cow,  much 
as  the  Mussulmans  abhor  swine.  They  will  not  drink  cow's 
milk,  nor  make  or  eat  butter.  In  this  last  point  the  Indo- 
Chinese  nations  generally  and  the  Cliineso  resemble  them, 
■but  not  in  the  disliko  to  tho  animal.  Tho  Dards  will  not 
burn  cow-dnng  nor  touch  the  cow  if  they  can  help  it. 

All  tho  Dards  of  the  Gilpit  basin  aro  Mahometans, 
and  of  three  different  sects,  Snnnis,  Shialis,  and  Molars 
(Mullohist),  the  last  being  a  Sliiah  offshoot  and  modifi- 
cation. Tho  last  two  drink  wine,  tho  Kuunis  do  not. 
Gilgit  proper  is  half  Sunni,  half  Shiah :  Punial,  Molai; 


Hunza,  Molai — these  are  great  wine  drinkers;  Nagar, 
Shiah ;  Ishkaman,  Molai ;  Yassin,  Molai  and  Sunni,  with- 
out any  Shiahs.  Till  lately  they  were  very  loose  Mahome- 
tans. Some  of  the  Moslem  officers  in  the  Sikh  and  Dogra 
garrisons  hare  spread  greater  rigidity.  Tho  wine  is  put  in 
largo  earthenware  jars,  which  are  then  buried  for  a  time. 
The  people  do  not  understand  clarifying  the  wine.  Dr 
Leitner  tasted  some  which  was  very  palatable,  but  looked 
more  like  mutton-broth  than  wine.  A  kind  of  beer  is  also 
made.  Polo  is  a  favourite  game  throughout  DardistAn,  as 
in  Balti,  which  is  its  home,  or  one  of  its  homes,  and  it  ex- 
tends to  the  Chitral  country.  Wherever  Baltis  or  Dards 
live,  the  polo-ground  may  be  looked  for.  Target  archery 
with  firearms  is  also  a  favourite  amusement ;  they  use  stones 
for  bullets,  with  a  thin  coating  of  lead.  They  are 
shots.  The  Jew's  harp  is  played ;  and  the  inv 
ascribed  to  King  David. 

History.—  Tho  Dards  are  located  by  Ptolemy  with  surprising 
accuracy  (Danxd*)  on  the  west  of  the  Upper  Indus,  beyond  the 
headwaters  of  the  Swat  rivsr  (.Wi,.),  snd  north  of  the  Chndar*, 
i.e.,  tho  Gaodharaa,  who  occupied  Peshawar  Mid  Ui«  country  north 
of  it.  The  Darda*  and  Chinat  also  appear  in  many  of  the  old 
Pauranic  lists  of  peoples,  the  latter  probably  representing  the  Shin 
branch  of  the  Dards,  This  region  wa»  traversed  by  two  of  the 
Chinese  pilgrims  of  tha  early  centuries  of  oar  era,  who  have  left 
records  of  their  journeys,  viz.,  Fahian,  coming  from  the  north, 
c  400,  and  Hwen-lhaaog,  ascending  from  Swat,  e.  $31.  The  latter 
saysr  "  Perilous  were  the  roadi,  and  dark  the  gorges.  Sometimes 
the  pilgrim  had  to  pass  by  loose  cords,  sometimes  by  light  stretched 
iron  chains.  Here  thera  were  ledges  hanging  in  mid-air;  there 
flying  bridges  across  abysses ;  elsewhere  paths  cut  with  the  chisel, 
or  footings  to  climb  by."  Yet  even  in  these  inaccessible  region* 
were  found  great  convents,  and  miraculous  images  of  Buddha. 
How  old  tha  name  of  Oilyit  is  we'  do  not  know,  bat  it  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  Mahometan  savant  Al-Binrni,  in  his  notice* 
of  Indian  geography.  Speaking  of  Kashmir,  ha  says:  "  When 
thou  hast  passed  the  denle  which  forma  the  entrance  and  bast 
penetrated  into  the  plain,  thou  bast  to  thy  left  tho  mountains  of 
Balaur  and  Shamflmi.  Two  days'  journey  distant  are  tha  Tvrks 
called  BkaMfcariAn,  whose  king  ta^ea  the  name  of  BhcUthdl.  The 
country  which  these  Turks  occupy  ta  called  Xiltil  (or  Oilgit),  A  jerb, 
and  Slalldi.  Their  tongue  is  Turk ;  the  people  of  Kashmir  have  to 
suffer  much  from  their  raids  "— (Keinaud,  "Extraita,"  in  Journal 
Asialique,  ser.  iv.  torn.  iv. ).  There  are  difficult  matters  for  discussion 
here.  It  ia  impossible  to  say  what  ground  tho  writer  had  for  calling 
the  people  Turkt,  But  it  is  curious  that  the  SAiru  say  they  are  all 
of  the  same  race  as  the  Moghuls  of  India,  whatever  they  may 


by  that  Gilgit,  as  far  back  as  tradition  coca,  was  ruled  by  rajas 
of  a  family  called  Trekane.  When  this  family  became  extinct  tha 
valley  was  desolated  by  successive  invasions  of  neighbouring  rajas, 
and  in  the  20  or  30  years  ending  w  ith  1842  there  had  been  five 
dynastic  revolutions.  Tbe  moat  prominent  character  in  the  history 
was  a  certain  Gaur  Rahman  or  Gauhar  A  man,  chief  of  Yaasin,  a  cruel 

many  evil  deeds  are  told.  Being 
nulla*,  he  aaid,^«  Why  not?  the 


vage  and  man-seller,  of  whom  : 
rnonstrated  with  for  selling  a 


Karan,  the  word  of  God,  ia  sold;  why  not  sell  the 
thereof!"  The  Sik'.s  entered  Gilgit  about  1842,  and  kept  a  garrison 
there.  When  Kashmir  was  made  over  to  Maharaja  Gdlab  Singh  of 
i  in  1846.  by  Lord  Harding*,  the  Cilgit  claims  were  transferred 
with  it.  And  wnen  a  commission  was  aent  to  lay  down  houndariee 
of  tha  tracts  made  over,  Mr  Yaaa  Agnew  (afterwards  murdered  at 
Multan)  and  Lieut  Ralph  Young  of  the  Engineers  visited  Gilgit, 
the  first  Englishmen  who  did  so.  The  Dogras  (Ouliib  Singh.'* 
rare)  hod  mnch  ado  to  hold  their  ground,  and  ra  1852  a  catastrophe 
occurred,  parallel  on  a  smaller  scale  to  that  of  tha  English  troops 
at  CaJbui  Nearly  2000  men  of  theirs  vera  exterminated  by  Ganr 
liahrnan  and  a  combination  of  tha  Dards ;  only  one  person,  a  soldier's 
wife,  escaped,  and  tbe  Dograa  were  driven  away  for  eight  years. 
Gulab  Singh  would  not  again  cross  the  Indus,  but  after  hi*  death 
(ia  1857)  the  present  Maharaja  Raabtr  Singh  longed  to  recover  lost 
prestige.  Ia  I860  he  sent  a  force  into  Gilgit.  Gaur  Rahman  just 
then  died,  and  thcro  was  little  resistance.  The  Dograa  have  tsriee 
since  than  taken  Yassin,  but  did  not  hold  it  Now,  recently,  it  is 
believed",  they  have 
Chitral  also.  T* 
secluded  Dard  I 
dr.  w  again. 

The  chief  scarce  oi  tbs  information  la  thb  article  la  an  escaUent  work  by  Mr 
frt-iXrtlca  brew,  who  was  tang  In  tho  rmploymcru  of  the  maharaja.  ftW  JmnmM 
ttwi  KmJimir  Trrrtrvr-Ui,  a  Of»s"ifMnt  Jmm*t,  I  SI  5.  l'»  h«>  also  been 
marts  of  Ce  Ltltaar**  nnronrplrted  work,  M—mlU  of  Aar  at  /lor  li»!<m.  At.  \ 
d  Ur  Havoarrro  tattm  <Hr*t.        Okv  Ac,  vol  »»..  a»l  Jtmm.  *>».  Oc*. 

Th"  '^h*' of™tB°'  ettali.-*:tepe^ 


have  not  only  occupied  Yassin,  but  hsvo  invaded 
They  also,  in  1868,  invaded  Darel,  one  of  tha  moat 
slate,  to  tha  south  of  the  Gilgit  basin,  bat  with- 
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M*«r  In  th«t  report,  hu  been  for  in*  prtttnt  wltlibcld  froo  BufelloUnn  bj  Oio 
[.<i;Vn  nn.ma.vnt.  but  the  map  corrected  b7  hU  iorr<  r»  !»  °J 

otocrritiona,  »liitU  «tU  aouUhn  throw  ruuca  new  \lgii\  lH  ItiU  scc.u.Ud  ouJ 
tetoifHtti*  rcntofl.  (H.T.). 

GILL,  JonK  (1697-1 7T1),  a  Baptist  minister  and  learned 
Rabbinical  scholar,  was  born  at  Kettering,  Northampton 
shire,  in  1697.  On  account  of  the  limited  means  of  hia 
parents,  he  owed  hia  education  chiefly  to  hia  own  persever- 
ance. After  receiving  baptism  in  November  1716,  he 
began  to  preach,  and  officiated  at  Bigham  Ferrers,  as  well 
as  occasionally  at  hia  native  place,  until  the"  beginning  of 
•1719,  when  he  became  pastor  of  tire  Baptist  congregation 
at  Hursleydown,  in  South  work,  where  he  continued  fifty- 
one  yearn.  In  1748  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  died  at  OamberweU, 
October  14,  1771. 

Hi*  principal  works  are  ExjKsiUen  of  Song  of  Solomon,  1728 ; 
The  Proi>kcciu  of  the  Old  Testament  respecting  tin.  Messiah  con- 
sidered, 17*8;  Trtatite,  on  tkt  ZMrinc  of  the  Trinity,  1781;  Chum 
of  God  and  TriitU,  in  4  vol*,  1781;  Exposition  of  the.  Bible,  in  10 
vols.,  in  preparing  which  he  formed  a  large  collodion  of  Hebrew 
and  Kabblnkal  books  imd  MS8. ;  DiwrUUtcm  on  the  Auliqudy  of 
the  llebrtv)  Lnttgnivjc— Letters,  Voted  Poind,  and  Accents,  1787; 
A  Brty  of  DoetrintU  Divinity,  1707;  A  Body  of Pmetied  Die, nit;', 
1770 ;  and  Sermons  aad  Tracts,  with  a  memoir  of  bis  lift,  1773. 
An  edition  of  hia  Kxpositio*  of  the  Biol*  appeared  in  1610  with  a 
memoir  1>y  Dr  ltiuon,  which  baa  alaoajiiicarcil  &ti«ratcly.  Various 
edition*  of  sevcr.it  of  hi*  other  works  havo  also  appeared. 

GILLESPIE,  Gmrob  (16 13- 16*8),  a  prom  incut  member 
of  the  presbyterian  party  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  was 
bom  at  Kirkcaldy,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister,  on 
the  21st  of  January  1613,  and  entered  the  university  of  St 
And  news  as  a  "  presbytery  bursar"  in  lfi29.  On  the  com- 
nrctiou  of  a  brilliant  student  career,  he  became  domestic 
duiplaiu  to  Lord  Kenmuro,  and  afterwards  to  the  earl  of 
Cnsailis  his  conscience  not  permitting  him  to  accept  the 
cpitcopnl  ordination  which  was  at  that  time  in  Scotland  au 
mdixpenmble  coudition  of  induction  to  a  pnrisb.  While 
with  the  coil  of  CassilL*  he  wrote  bis  first  work,  A  Dispute 
twnttiU  Ike  Eiujlish  Popiih  Ceremonies,  obtruded  upon  the 
Chuixk  of  Scotland,  which,  opportunely  published  (but 
without  the  author's  name)  in  the  summer  of  1 G37,  attracted 
considcrablo  attention,  and  within  a  few  months  had  been 
found  by  the  privy  council  to  be  so  damaging  that  by  their 
orders  all  available  copies  were  called  in  and  burnt.  In 
April  1638,  soon  after  the  authority  of  the  bishops  had  been 
tfel  aside  by  the  nation,  Gillespie  was  ordniued  minister  of 
Wemyss  (Fife)  by  the  presbytery  of  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  the 
mine,  year  was  a  member  of  the  famous  Glasgow  Assembly, 
before  which  ho  preached  a  sermon  so  pronounced  against 
royal  interference  in  matters  ecclesiastical  us  to  call  for 
sDmo  remonstrance  on  the  port  of  Argyll,  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  In  164'2  Gillespie  was  translated  to  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent 
in  the  conduct  of  public  business  in  London.  Already,  in 
IS40,  he  bad  accompanied  the  commissioners  of  the  peace 
to  England  as  one  of  their  chaplains ;  and  in  1643  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Scottish  church  one  of  the  four  commis- 
sionors  to  the  Westminster  Assembly.  Here  ho  took  a 
pruiaineut  pait  in  almost  all  the  protracted  discissions  on 
rihurch  government,  discipline,  and  worship,  supporting 
Presbytorinnism  by  numerous  controversial  writings,  as  well 
oh  by  an  unusual  fluency  and  readiness  in  debate.  On  the 
Erastiau  question,  in  particular,  besides  a  series  of  vigorous 
pamphlets  against  Coleman  (A  Brothtrtg  Examination  of 
tmte  Patmges  in  Mr  Coleman's  late  prvited  Sermon,  ice. ; 
Nihil  Respondes;  If  ale  Audit),  ho  published  in  1646  a 
largo  work  entitled  Aaron!*  Rod  Blosstmiinj,  or  tlie  Divine 
Ordinance  of  Church-government  vindicated,  which  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  a  really  able  statement  of  the  cane 
fbr  an  exclusive  npiriturd  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Scotland,  Gilk»pie  was  elected 


moderator  of  the  Assembly  (IMS);  but  the  laborious 
duties  of  that  office  (the  court  continued  to  ait  from  12th 


July  to  the  12th  .of  August)  told  fatally  on  a 
which,  at  no  time  very  vigorous,  had  of  late 
much  overtaxed ;  and,  after  many  weeks  of  great  weakness, 
he  died  at  Kirkcaldy  on  the  17th  of  December  1648.  In 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  public  services,  a  sum  of  XI 000 
Scot*  was  voted,  though  destined  never  to  bo  paid,  to  his 
widow  and  children  by  the  committoo  of  estates.  A  simple 
tombstone,  which  had  been  erected  to  bis  memory  in  Kirk 
caldy  parish  church,  was  in  1661  publicly  broken  at  the 
cross  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman,  but  was  restored 
in  1746.  Among  the  other,  works  of  Gillespie-  may  be 
mentioned  the  Treatise  of  Miscellany  Question*,  wherein 
many  useful  Questions  and  easel  of  Conscience  are  discuUed 
and  resolved,  published  posthumously  (1649) ;  and  Tkt  Ark 
of  the  Testament  opened,  being  a  treatise  on  the  covenant 
of  grace,  also  posthumous  (2  vols.,  1661-1677). 

GILLESPIE,  Thomas  (1708-1774),  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Scottish  "  Presbytery  of  Relief,"  waa  bora  in  the 
parish  of  Duddingston,  Midlothian,  in  1708.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  his  literary  course  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
he  for  a  short  time  attended  a  small  theological  seminary  at 
Perth,  and  afterwards  studied  divinity  under  Dr  Doddridge 
at  Northampton,  where  he  received  ordination  iu  January 
1741.  In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Cm-nock,  Fife,  the  presbytery  of 
Dunfermline  agreeing,  not  only  to  sustain  as  valid  the  ordina- 
tion ho  had  received  in  England,  but  also  to  allow  a  qualifi- 
cation of  his  subscription  to  the  church's  doctrinal  symbol, 
so  for  as  it  had  reference  to  the  sphere  of  the  civil  magistrate 
in  matters  of  religion.  Having  on  conscientious  grounds 
persistently  abseutcd  himself  from  the  meetings  of  presby- 
tery held  for  tho  purpose  of  ordaining  an  unacceptable 
presentee  aa  minister  of  Inverkeithing,  he  was,  after  an  un- 
obtrusive but  useful  ministry  of  ten  years,  deposed  for  con- 
tumacy by  tbo  Assembly  of  1752  ;  be  continued,  however,  to 
preach,  first  at  Carnock,  and  afterwards  in  Dunfermline, 
where  a  huge  congregation  gathered  round  him;  but  it 
waa  not  until  1761,  and  after  repeated  efforts  to  obtain 
readniiasion  to  the  church,  thai,  in  conjunction  with 
Boston  of  Jedburgh  and  Collier  of  Colinsburgh,  ho 
formed  a  distinct  communion  under  the  name  of  The 
Presbytery  of  Belief,— relief,  that  is  to  say, "  from  the  yoke 
of  patronage  and  the  tyranny  of  the  church  courts."  He 
died  on  the  19th  January  1774.  Hia  only  literary  efforts 
were  an  Euay  on  the  Continuation  of  Immediate  JtevtJa- 
lien*  in  the  Church,  and  a  Treatise  on  Temptation,  charac- 
terized by  considerable  laboriousness  and  some  ability. 
Both  works  appeared  posthumously  (1774).  See  J,iva 
of  Fa  there  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  (Edrn. 
1849). 

GILLIES,  JOHS  (1747-1836),  the  historian  of  ancient 
Greece,  was  born  in  1747  at  Brechin,  in  Forfarshire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow,  where  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself,  and  where,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
officiated  for  a  short  time  as  substitute  for  the  professor  of 
Greek.  Subsequently  he  received  an  engagement  as  tutor 
in  the  family  of  Lord  Hopetouo,  who  afterwards  conferred 
on  htm  a  pension  for  life.'  In  1784  he  completed  hia  prin- 
cipal work,  the  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colonics  and 
Conquests,  which  he  published  two  years  later  in  2  vols.  4 to. 
This  work  gives  a  clear  and  gouerally  accurate  account  of  the 
various  states  Of  Greece,  and  the  progress  of  each  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  The  learning  it  displays  is  considerable, 
but  its  reflexions  are  generally  somewhat  trite,  and  the  style 
is  abrupt  and  frequently  diffuse.  It  enjoyed,  however,  for 
some  time  a  great  popularity,  and  was  translated  into 
French  and  German.  It  was  long  a  favourite  text-book  for 
schools,  but  is  now  completely  superseded.    On  the  death 
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of  Robertson,  Gillies  was  appointed  historiographer-royal  of 
Scotland.  In  his  old  age  he  retired  to  Clapham,  whero  he 
died  15th  February  1836,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  hi*  other  works,  none  of  which  are  much  read,  the  principal 
are—  View  of  Ik*  Heign<cf  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  with  a  Parallel 
bdtoee*  that  Prince  and  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  1789;  Translation  of 
Aristotle's  Itktioric,  and  of  hit  Ethic*  and  Politics ;  and  History  of 
the  World  frttn  Alexander  to  Augustus,  in  9  vols.,  1807. 

GILLRAY,  Jambs  (1767-1815),  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  caricaturists,  was  born  at  Chelsea  iu  1 757.  His  father, 
a  nativo  of  Lanark,  bad  served  as  a  Boldier,  losing  an  arm 
at  Fontenoy,  and  was  admitted  first  as  an  inmate,  and 
afterwards  as  an  oat-door  pensioner,  at  Chelsea  Hospital 
Gillray  corumouced  life  by  learning  letter-engraving,  in 
which  he  soon  became  an  adept.  This  employment,  how- 
ever, proving  irksome,  he  wandered  about  for  a  time  with 
a  company  of  strolling  players.  After  a  very  checkered 
experience  he  returned  to  London,  and  was  admitted  a 
student  in  the  Royal  Academy,  supporting  himself  by  ea- 
gTaviug,  and  probably  issuing  a  considerable  number  of 
caricatures  under  fictitious  sanies.  Hogarth's  works  were 
the  delight  and  study  of  his  early  years.  Faddy  on  Horse- 
back, which  appeared  in  1779,  is  the  first  caricature 
which  is  certainly  his.  Two  caricatures  on  Rodney  'a  naval 
victory,  issued  iu  1782,  were  among  the  first  of  the 
memorable  series  of  his  political  sketches.  The  name  of 
Gillray's  publisher  and  printeeller,  Miss  Humphrey— 
whose  shop  was  first  at  227  Strand,  then  in  New  Bond 
Street,  then  in  Old  Bond  Street,  and  finally  in  St  James's 
Street — is  inextricably  associated  with  that  of  the  cari- 
caturist Gillray  lived  with  Miss  (often  called  Mrs)  Hum- 
phrey daring  all  the  period  of  his  fame.  It  is  believed 
that  he  several  times  thought  of  marrying  her,  and  that 
on  one  occasion  the  pair  were  on  their  way  to  the  church, 
when  Gillray  said: — "This  is  a  foolish  affair,  methinks, 
Miss  Humphrey.  We  live  very  comfortably  together; 
we  hod  better  let  well  alone."  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  to  support  the  stories  which  scandalmongers 
have  -invented  about  their  relations.  Gillray's  plates 
were  exposed  in  Humphrey's  shop  window,  where  eager 
crowds  examined  them.  A  number  of  his  most  tren- 
chant satires  axe  directed  against  George  III.,  who,  after 
examining  some  of  Gillray's  sketches,  said,  with  char- 
acteristic ignorance  and  blindness  to  merit,  "  I  don't  under- 
stand these  caricatures."  Gillray  revenged  himself  for  this 
utterance  by  his  splendid  caricature  entitled  A  Connoisseur 
Examining  a  Cooper,  which  ho  is  doing  by  means  of  n 
candle  on  a  "save-all";  so  that  the  sketch  satirizes  at  once 
tho  king's  pretensions  to  knowledge  of  art  and  his  miserly 
habits. 

The  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  made  Gillray  con- 
servative ;  and  he  issued  caricature  after  caricature  ridicul- 
ing the  French  and  Napoleon,  and  glorifying  John  Bull, 
lie  is  not,  however,  to  be  thought  of  .  as  a  keen  political 
adherent  of  either  the  Whig  or  the  Tory  party  ;  he  dealt 
his  blows  pretty  freely  all  round.  His  last  work,  from  a 
design  by  Bunbury,  is  entitled  Interior  of  a  Barber's  Shop 
in  Assize  Time,  and  is  dated  1811.  While  he  was  engaged 
on  it,  he  bec.imo  mad,  although  he  had  occasional  intervals 
of  sanity,  which  he  employed  on  his  last  work.  The  ap- 
proach of  madness  must  have  been  hastened  by  his  intem- 
perate habits.  Gillray  died  on  the  1st  of  June  1815,  and 
was  buried  in  St  James's  churchyard,  Piccadilly. 

The  times  in  which  Gillray  lived  were  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  great  school  of  caricature.  Party 
warfare  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  and  not  a  little 
bitterness ;  and  personalities  were  freely  indulged  in  on 
both  sides.  Gillray's  incomparable  wit  and  humour,  know- 
ledge of  life,  fertility  of  resource,  keen  Bensc  of  tho  ludi- 
crous, and  beauty  of  execution,  at  once  gave  him  the  first 
place  among  caricaturist*,   lie  h  honourably  distinguished 


in  the  history  of  caricature  by  tho  fact  that  Ids  sketches  are 
real  works  of  art.  The  ideas  embodied  in  some  of  them  are 
sublime  and  poetically  magnificent  in  their  intensity  ol 
meaning;  while  the  coarseness  by  which  others  are  dis- 
figured is  to  be  explained  by  the  general  freedom  of  treat 
meat  common  in  all  intellectual  departments  iu  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  historical  value  of  Gillray's  work 
has  been  recognized  by  accurate  studeuts  of  history.  As 
has  been  well  remarked:  "Lord  Stanhope  has  turned 
Gillray  to  account  as  a  veracious  reporter  of  speeches,  as 
well  as  n  suggestive  illustrator  of  events."  His  contem- 
porary political  influence  is  borne  witness  to  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Bateman,  dated  November  3,  1798.  "Tho 
Opposition,"  he  writes  to  Gillray,  "  are  as  low  as  we  can 
wish  them.  You  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  lowering 
them,  and  making  them  ridiculous."  Gillray's  extraordinary 
industry  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  nearly  1000 
caricatures  have  been  attributed  to  him ;  while  some  con- 
sider him  the  author  of  1600  or  1700.  He  is  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  English  manners  as  well  as  to  the  political 
student  He  attacks  the  social  follies  of  the  time  with 
Bcathing  satire;  and  nothing  escapes  hi*  notice,  not  even 
a  trifling  change  of  fashion  in  dress.  The  great  tact 
Gillray  displays  in  hitting  on  tho  ludicrous  side  of  any 
subject  is  only  equalled  by  the  exquisite  finish  of  hi? 
sketches— the  finest  of  which  reach  an  epic  grandeur  ouc 
Miltonic  sublimity  of  conception. 

Gillray's  caricatures  are  divided  into  two  classes,  tlio  political 
series  and  tho  social.  The  political  caricatures  form  really  tho  beat 
history  extant  of  the  lajter  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  They 
wcie  circulated  not  only  over  Britain  but  throughout  Europe 
and  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  In  this  series,  George  111., 
the  Queen,  tho  Prince  of  Wales,  Fox,  Pitt,  Burke,  and  >a|w>lcou 
are  the  most  prominent  figures  In  1788  appeared  two  fine  carica- 
tures by  Gillray.  Blood  on  Thunder  fording  tho  Red  See,  represents 
Lord  Thurlow  carrying  Warren  Hastings  through  a  sea  of  gore  : 
Hastings  looks  very  comfortable,  and  is  carrying  two  large  ba^s  of 
monty.  Market-Day  pictures  the  ministerialists  of  the  time  u 
homed  cattle  for  sale.  Among  Gillray's  best  satires  on  the  king 
are— Fanner  George  and  his  Wife,  two  companion  plates,  in  one  of 
which  the  king  is  toasting  muffins  for  breakfast,  and  in  tho  other 
the  quern  is  frying  sprats ;  The  Anti-Saccharites,  where  the  royal 
pair  propose  to  dispense  with  sugar,  to  tho  great  horror  of  tho 
family ;  A  Connoisseur  Examining  a  Cooper ;  Temperance  enjoying 
a  Frugal  Meal ;  Jioyal  Affability  ;  A  Lessou  in  Apple  Dumpling*  ; 
and  The  Figs  Possessed.  Atnoug  his  other  political  caricatures 
may  bo  mentioned — Britannia  belwecu  Scylla  and  CbarybdU,  a 
picture  in  which  Pitt,  so  often"  Gillray's  butt,  figures  in  a  favour- 
able light ;  The  Bridal  Night ;  The  Apotheosis  of  Hoche,  which 
concentrates  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  in  one  view ; 
Tho  Nursery  with  Britannia  reposing  in  Peace ;  The  First  Kiss 
theso  Ten  Years  (1803),  another  satire  on  the  peace,  which  is  said 
to  have  greatly  amused  Napoleon  ;  The  Handwriting  upon  tho 
Wall ;  The  Confederated  Coalition,  a  fling  at  the  coalition  which 
superseded  the  Addington  Ministry ;  Uncorking  Old  Sherry  ;  The 
Plum-Pudding  in  Dauger;  Making  Decent,  i.e.,  Broad-bottouiite* 
getting  into  the  Grand  Costume ;  Comforts  of  a  Bed  of  Boses ; 
View  of  the  Hunting-,  in  Covent  Garden  ;  Phaethon  Alarmed  ;  aud 
Pandora  opening  her  Box.  Tho  miscellaneous  series  of  caricatures, 
although  they  nave  scarcely  the  historical  importaucc  of  the 
political  series,  are  more  readily  Intelligible,  and  are  even  more 
amusing.  Among  the  finest  are— ShaVesjiearo  Sacrificed  ;  Flemish 
Characters  (tw  o  plates) ;  Twopenny  Whist ;  Oh  !  that  this  too  solid 
ilesh  would  melt ;  Sandwich  Carrots  ;  Tho  Gout ;  Comfort  to  the 
Corns ;  Begone  DbII  Care ;  Tho  Cow-Poek,  which  gives  humorous 
expression  to  the  popular  dread  of  vaccination  ;  Dilietanli  Theatri- 
cals ;  and  Harmony  before  Matrimony  and  Matrimonial  Harmonics 
—two  exceedingly  good  'ketones  in  rioleut  contrast  to  each  other. 

A  selection  or  Gillray's  works  appeared  in  parts  in  1818  ;  but 
tho  first  good  edition  was  Thomas  M 'taw's,  which  was  published 
with  a  key,  in  1830.  A  somewhat  bitter  attack,  not  only  on 
Gillray's  character,  but  even  on  his  genius,  appeared  in  the 
Alhcuteum  for  October  1,  1831,  which  was  successfully  refuted  by 
J.  Landscer  in  the  Athcntrum  a  fortnight  later.  In  1851  Henry 
C.  Bohn  put  out  an  edition,  from  the  original  plates,  in  a  hand- 
some folio,  the  coarser  sketches  .being  published  in  a  separata^ 
volume.  For  this  edition  Thomas  Wright  and  R.  H.  Evans  wrot* 
a  valuable  commentary,  which  is  a  good  history  of  the  times  embraced 
by  the  caneMuivs.  The  next  edition,  entitled  The  H'orkt  tf  Janet 
(iilhun,  th-  (MncaturU :  t-.th  the  Story  of  hi*  Lift  and  T>m» 
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.  com  omporsry  >>><  o 
or  Brraa'i  Dletlnaiy  of  Pamttrt.   flisro  li  *  good  account  of  him  la  Wright  s 
<jf  CorUalmr,  oarf  tfrtfuow  in  UUnlurt  ami  Art,  Mi.   Sm  alw  tho 


tChstto  and  Windus,  1874),  was  the  work  of  Thomas  Wright,  and, 
by  its  popular  exposition  and  narrative,  introduced  Gilfray  to  a 
very  large  circle  formerly  ignorant  of  hint.  This  edition,  which 
it  complete  in  one  volume,  contains  two  portraits  of  Gillray,  and 
upwards  i  if  400  illustrations,  Mr  J.  J.  Cartvrright,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Aea^f  my  (Feb.  28,  1874),  drew  attention  to  the  existence  of  a 
MS.  volo|  ic,  in  tho  British  Museum,  containing  letters  to  and  from 
Gillray,  mid  other  illustrative  documents.  The  extracts  ho  gavo 
were  used  in  a  valuable  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  April 
1874.  Sq  i  also  the  Academy  for  Feb.  21  and  May  16,  1374. 
For  a  com  omporsry  Mo  of  Gillray,  »•  Qaoqte  Stanley's  nolle*  la  hu  edition 
y  of  Ptmltrt.  Tlisro  ' 
■n  anJ  Ontti 

article  C*»jcatiex. 

GILLYFLOWER,  a  popular  name  applied  to  various 
flowers,  bnt  principally  to  the  clove,  Dicmthut  Caryophyllus, 
of  which  the  carnation  is  a  cultivated  variety,  and  to  the 
stock,  Matthiola  vtcana,  a  well-known  garden  favourite. 
The  word  ia  sometimes  written  gilliflower  or  gilloflowor,  and 
is  reputedly  a  corruption  of  July-flower,  "so  called  from 
the  month  they  blow  in."  Phillips,  in  his  Flora  Historiea, 
remarks  that  Turner  (1568)  "calls  it  geloucr,  to  which 
he  adds  the  word  stock,  as  we  would  any  gelouers  that  grow 
on  a  stem  or  Btock,  to  distinguish  them  from  tho  clove- 
gelouera  and  the  wall-gelouera.  Gerard,  who  succeeded 
Turner,  and  after  him  Parkinson,  calls  it  gilloflower,  and 
thus  it  travelled  from  its  original  orthography  until  it  was 
called  July-flower  by  those  who  knew  not  whence  it 


derived."  Dr  Prior,  in  his  useful  volume  on  the  Popular 
Xamts  of  British  Plants,  very  distinctly  shows  the  origin 
of  the  name.  lie  remarks  that  it  was  "formerly  spelt 
gyllofer  and  gilofre  with  the  o  long,  from  the  French 
<tiro/ii(,  Italian  garofalo  (M.  Lat  gariofilum,)  corrupted  from 
the  Latin  Caryopkyllum,  and  referring  to  the  spicy  odour 
of  the  flower,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  flavouring 
wine  and  other  liquors  to  replace  the  moro  costly  dovo  of 
India.  The  name  was  originally  given  in  Italy  to  plants 
of  the  pink  tribe,  especially  the,  carnation,  but  has  in 
England  been  transferred  of  late  years  to  several  cruciferous 
plants."  The  gillyflower  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser  and 
tSbakespeare  was,  as  ia  Italy,  Dianthtts  Caryophyllus ;  that 
of  later  writers  and  of  gardeners  if  at  A  tola.  Much  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  names  of  plants  has  doubtless  arisen  from  the 
vague  use  of  the  French  terms  giro/lit,  oeilUt,  and  violette, 
which  were  all  applied  to  flowers  of  the  pink  tribe,  but  in 
England  were  subsequently  extended  aud  finally  restricted 
to  very  different  plants.  The  use  made  of  the  flowers  to 
impart  a  spicy  flavour  to  ale  and  wine  is  alluded  to  by 
Chaucer  who  writes — 

"  And  many  s  dovo  gHofiro 
To  put  in  ale"; 

also  by  Spenser,  who  refers  to  them  by  the  name  of  sops 
in  wine,  which  was  applied  in  consequence  of  their  being 
steeped  in  the  liquor.  In  both  these  cases,  however,  it  is  the 
clove-gillyflower  which  is  intended,  as  it  is  also  in  the  pass- 
age from  Gerard,  in  which  he  states  that  the  conserve  made 
of  the  flowers  with  sugar  "  is  exceeding  cordiall,  and  wonder- 
fully above  measure  doth  comfort  the  heart,  being  eaten 
now  and  thon."  The  principal  other  plants  which  bear  tho 
name  are  the  wallflower,  t'heiranthus  Cheiri,  called  wall- 
^illy flower  in  old  books;  tho  dame's  violet,  Hesperis  mat- 
roualis,  called  variously  the  queen's,  the  rogue's,  and  the 
winter  gillyflower;  the  ragged  robin,  Lychnis  jtot  eucttli, 
called  marsh-gillyflower ;  tho  water-violet,  Hottonia  palus- 
trit,  called  water-gillyflower;  and  the  thrift,  Armeria 
vulgaris,  called  sea-gillyflower.  As  a  separate  designation 
it  has  in  modern  times  bcon  chiefly  applied  to  the  Mathiola 
or  stock,  but  it  is  now  very  littlo  used. 

GILPIN,  Bernard  (1517-1583),  rector  of  Houghton- 
lc-Spring,  distinguished  by  the  unusual  way  in  which  he 
carried  out  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor, 
wm  descended  from  a  Westmoreland  family,  and  was  liorn 
%l  Kentmere  in  1517.    At  Oxford  he  first  adhered  to  the 
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conservative  side,  and  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  church 
against  Hooper;  but  his  confidence  was  »o  me  what  shaken 
by  another  public  disputation  which  he  had  with  Peter 
Martyr.    In  1552  he  preached  before  King  Edward  VL  a 
sermon  on  sacrilege,  which  was  duly  published,  and  displays 
the  high  ideal  which  even  then  he  had  formed  of  the  clerical 
office ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the 
vicarage  of  Norton,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  obtained 
a  licence,  through  William  Cecil,  as  a  general  preacher 
throughout  the  kingdom  as  long  as  the  king  lived.  Instead 
of  settling  down  in  England,'  however,  he  resigned  his 
vicarage,  and  went  abroad  to  pursue  his  theological  investi- 
gations, and  if  possible  satisfy  his  mind  on  some  disputed 
matters.   Ho  carried  out  this  intention  at  Louvain,  Antwerp, 
and  Paris;  and  from. a  letter  of  his  own,  dated  Louvain, 
1554,  we  get  a  glimpse  of  tho  quiet  student  rejoicing  in  an 
"  excellent  library  belonging  to  a  monastery  of  Minorites." 
Returning  to  England  towards  the  close  of  Queen  Mary's 
reign,  he  was. invested  by  his  undo,  Dr  Tonstall,  bishop  of 
Durham,  with  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which  the 
rectory  of  Effington  was  annexed.    The  freedom  of  his 
attacks  on  tho  vices,  and  especially  the  clerical  vices,  of  hi* 
times  excited  hostility  against  him,  and  he  was  formally 
brought  bdore  the  bishop  on  a  charge  consisting  of  thir- 
teen articles.    Tonstall,  however,  not  only  dismissed  the 
case,  but  presented  the  offonder  with  the  rich  living  of 
Houghton-le-Spring ;  and  when  the  accusation  was  agaiu 
brought  forward,  he  again  protected  him.    Enraged  at  this 
defeat,.  Gilpin's  enemies  Laid  their  complaint  before  Dr 
Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  and  he  immediately  gave  orders 
for  his  apprehension.    Upon  this  Gilpin  prepared  for  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and,  having  ordered  his  houscrSteward  to  provide 
him  with  a  long  garment,  that  he  might  "goe  the  more 
comely  to  the  stake,"  he  set  out  for  London.  Providentially, 
however,  he  broke  his  leg  on  the  journey,  and  his  arrival 
was  thus  delayed  till  the  news  of  Queen  Mary's  death  freed 
him  from  further  danger.   He  at  once  returned  to  Houghton, 
and  there  he  continued  to  labour  ' till  his  death  in  1583. 
When  tho  Roman  Catholic  bishops  were  deprived,  ho  was 
offered  the  see  of  Carlisle ;  but  he  declined  the  honour.  At 
Houghton  his  course  of  life  was  a  ceaseless  round  of  bene- 
volent activity.    His  hospitable  manner  of  living  was  the 
admiration  of  all.    In  his  household,  ho  spent  "  every  fort- 
night 40  bushels  of  com,  20  bushels  of  malt,  and  an  ox, 
besides  a  proportional  quantity  of  other  kinds  of  provisions." 
Strangers  and  travellers  found  a  ready  reception ;  and  even 
their  horses  were  treated  with  so  much  care  that  it  was 
humorously  said  that,  if  one  were  turned  loose  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  it  would  immediately  maka  its  way  to  the 
'rector  of  Houghton.    Every  Sunday  from  Michaelmas  till 
Easter  was  a  public  day  with  Gilpin.    For  the'  reception  of 
his  parishioners  he  had  three  tables  well  covered,— one  for 
gentlemen,  tho  second  for  husbandmen,  the  third  for  day- 
labourers  ;  and  this  piece  of  hospitality  he  never  omitted, 
even  when  losses  or  seorcity  made  its  continuance  difficult. 
He  built  and  endowed  a  grammar-school  at  a  cost  of  np> 
wards  of  £500,  educated  and  maintairled  a  large  number 
of  poor  children  at  his  own  charge,  and  provided  the  more 
promising  pupils  with  means  of  wtudying  at  the  universities. 
So  many  young  people,  indeed,  flocked  to  his  school  that 
there  was  not  accommodation  for  them  in  Houghton,  and 
he  had  to  fit  up  part  of  his  house  as  a  boarding  establish- 
ment   Grieved  at  the  ignorance  and  superstition  which 
the  remissness  of  the  clergy  permitted  to  flourish  in  tho 
neighbouring  parishes,  ho  used  every  year  to  visit  the  most 
neglected  parts  of  Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  Cheshire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland ;  and  that  his  own  flock 
might  hot  suffer,  he  was  at  the  expense  of  a  constant 
assistant.    Among  his  parishioners  he  wns  looked  up  to 
as  a  judge,  and  did  great  service  in  preventing  )iw-«uits 
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amongst  them.  If  an  industrious  man  suffered  a  loss,  he 
delighted  to  make  it  good;  if  the  harvest  was  bod,  he  was 
liberal  in  the  remission  of  tithes.  And  all  this  he  was 
enabled  to  da  because  his  frugality  woe  us  great  as  his 
generosity;  for  his  rectory  was  worth  do  more  than  .£400 
a  year.  The  boldness  which  he  could  display  at  need  is 
we'd  illustrated  by  his  action  in  regard  to  duelling.  Find- 
ing one  day  a  challenge-glove  stock  np  on  the  -door  of  a 
church  where  he  was  to  preach,  he  took  it  down  with  his 
own  hand,  and  proceeded  to  the  pulpit  to  inveigh  against 
the  unchristian  custom. 

A  Ufa  of  Bernard  Gilpin,  writton  by  Grorgti  Cailtton,  bishop  of 
Cliicliesttt  who  had  bean  a  pupil  of  Gilpin's  at  Houghton,  will  bo 
found  in  Bates's  Vitte  Seleetorum  aliquot  Virerxatx,  kc,  London, 
1081.  A  translation  of  this  sketch  by  "Wuliam  Freake,  minister, 
was  published  at  London,  1629;  and  in  1852  it  WM  reprinted  in 
Glasgow,  with  an  introductory  essay  by  Edward  Irving.  It  forms 
one  of  tho  livrs  in  Christopher  'tVotdsworth'i  Ectlttiastual  Bioi/raplitj 
(roJL  iiL,"  4th  edit.),  having  teen  com  pa  rod  with  Car  la  ton's  Latin 
text.  Another  biography  of  Gilpin,  which,  however,  adds  littls  to 
Bishop  Cnrlrton's,  was  written  by  William  Gih>m,  II. A.,  pre- 
btudary  of  AiUbury,  London,  17W,  end  1864. 

OILPIN, .  Williau  (1724-1804),  author  of  several 
works  on  the  scenery  of  Great  Britain,  was  born  at  Carlisle 
in  1724.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  and, 
after  holding  for  some  time  a  small  curacy  in  the  north 
of  England,  established  a  school  for  sons  of  gentlemen  at 
Chearn  in  Surrey.  Among  his  pupils  were  Viscount 
Sidraoutb,  Lord  Bexley,  and  Mitford,  the  author  of  the 
Butory  of  Greece,  the  last  of  whom  presented  him,  when 
he  had  resolved  to  retire  from  teaching,  will  the  living  of 
Boldre,  near  tho  New  Forest,  Hampshire!  Gilpin  died  there, 
April  5,  1804.  He  is  author  of  a  Life  of  Bernard  Gilpin, 
several  miscellaneous  religious  publications,  and  lives  of  a 
number  of  the  Reformers,  but  is  chiefly  known  for  his  works 
on  the  scenery  of  various  parts  of  England  and  Scotland, 
illustrated  by  tasteful  engravings  in  aquatint  executed  by 
himself. 

The  principal  of  tbess  works  ire— The  River  Wye  and  Southern 
Districts  »/  Walt*,  1762;  The  lat  e  Country,  1789;  Observations  on 
fietureteve  Beauty  mnde  in  the  year  1778  in  eeveral  parte  of  Great 
JSrilain,  particularly  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  177*;  two  corre- 
sponding Tolumrs  on  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  H'estinorcimui  ; 
Jbreet  Scenery,  1701 ;  Three  Essay*  on  Picturesque  Beauty,  with  a 
Poem  on  Landscape  Painting,  1782;  Emaye  on  Prints  anil  Early 
Engravings  ■  Western^  }'ari^  °f  England  and^JiU  of  Jju^j 1 788  '> 

humoasly. 

OIL  VICENTE.   Bee  Vicestte,  On. 

GIN,  the  name  commonly  given  to  an  aromatized  spirit 
for  drinking,  varieties  of  which  are  also  known  as  Geneva. 
Hollands,  and  Schiedam.  Gin  is  an  abbreviation  of  Geneva, 
both  being  primarily  derived  from  the  French  geniivre 
(juniper),  from  the  fact  that  the  characteristic  flavouring 
ingredient  of  the  spirit  is  juniper  berries.  Gin  was  origin- 
ally and  is  still  largely  a  Dutch  compounded  liquor,  but  it 
has  long  been  a  favourite  stimulant  beverage  with  the  lower 
orders  in  London  and  other  large  English  towns ;  and  it  is 
manufactured  on  a  great  scale  by  English  rectifiers.  As 
each  separate  distiller  varies  to  some  extent  the  materials 
and  proportions  of  ingredients  UEed  in  the  preparation  of 
gin,  the  varieties  of  the  beverage  are  numerous ;  but  gene- 
rally a  clear  distinction  exists  between  Hollands  or  Dutch 
gin  and  English  gin.  In  the  manufacture  of  Hollands  a 
mash  is  prepared  consisting  of  say  112  lb  of  malted  bere 
or  bigg  and  228  lb  of  rye  meal,  with  460  gallons  of  water, 
at  162"  Fahr.  After  infusion  a  proportion  of  cold  water  is 
added ;  and  when  the  heat  is  reduced  to  about  80s,  the 
whole,  about  500  gallons,  is  run  into  the  fermenting  vat,  to 
which  about  half  a  gallon  of  yeast  is  added.  Fermentation 
speedily  ensues,  and  in  about  two  days  the  attenuation  is 
complete,  although  at  this  stage  nearly  one-third  of  the 
saccharine  matter  in  the  liquor  is  undecomposco1.  Tho 
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special  features  of  the  fermentation  are  the  small  proportion 
of  yeast  employed  and  the  imperfect  attenuation  of  thai 
worts.  The  wash  so  obtained  is  distilled,  aud  the  resulting 
low  wine  is  redistilled,  with  the  addition  of  juniper  berries 
and  a  little  salt,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  hope.1 
Datch  gins  vary  much  one  from  another,  but  generally  they 
are  much  purer  and  mellower  liquors  than  the  mora  highly 
flavoured  and  frequently  adulterated  Lntish  gins.  Good 
qualities  of  the  latter  have  as  their  basis  plain  grain  spirit 
from  the  ordinary  whisky  distilleries,  the  following  being 
an  example  of  a  mixture  for  distillation : — 

80O  gullons  of  low  wines.  |  47  lb  crashed  almond  cake. 

050    f,    rectified  spirit  I  2  „  sjjgvHca  root. 
BE  lb  juniper  beriies.  6  ,,  powdered  liiinorice. 

9S  ,,  ooriandars. 

There  is,  however,  much  variation  in  the  ingredients 
employed,  and  several  other  flavouring  substances— notably 
cardamoms  and  cassia  or  cinnamon— ore  freely  employed. 
A  kind  of  gin  is  also  prepared  by  mixing  proportions  of 
essential  oils  by  agitation  with  plain  spirits  without  any 
redistillation,  and  much  inferior  liquor  is' said  to  be  made 
with  oil  of  turpentine  and  aromatic  substances  without  tho 
use  of  juniper  berries  at  all  To  prevent  the  doudinesn  or 
turbidity  that  would  ari^e  in  these  inferior  beverages  when 
mixed  with  water,  they  are  fined  with  alnm,  potowuuin  car. 
bonate,  acetate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  of  sine.  To  give  farti- 
turns  -pungency  and  mellowness  to  each  drinks,-  grain's  of 
paradise  and  Cayenne  pepper  are  freely  used,  and  the 
absence  of  spirit  is  also  covered  by  tho  use  of  sugar.  What 
is  known  as  cordial  gin  is  usually  more  highly  aromatized 
than  the  other  varieties,  and  sweetened  so  that  it  really 
ought  to  bo  classed  as  a  coarse  liqueur.  In  thirty-eight 
specimens  of  gin  examined  by  Dr  HaswlL  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  which  ranged  from  22  35  to  48  80  degree*,  and 
the  sugar  present  varied  between  2*43  and  9"38  per  cent, 
seven  were  found  to  contain  Cayenne  pepper,  two  bad 
cinnamon  or  cassia  oiL  and  nearly  all  contained  sulphates).' 
From  the  fact  that  the  essential  oil  of  juniper  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  diuretics,  gin  is  frequently  prescribed  in 
diseases  of  the  urinary  organs.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  hocb 
casoa  is  most  marked  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gro**Ty 
sophisticated  Kquors  which  are  largely  consumed  under  tho 
name  of  gin  art*  most  detrimental  in  their  effects.  In  the 
eaily  part  of  the  16th  century  gin-shops  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity  in  London,  and  the  use  of  the  beverage 
increased  to  an  extent  so  demoralizing  that  retailers  actually 
exhibited  placards  in  their  windows  intimating  that  there 
people  might  get  drunk  for  Id.,  and  that  clean  straw  in 
comfortable  cellars  would  be  provided  for  customer*.  The 
legislature  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  order  to  try  to  curb 
the  tide  of  debauchery,  and  what  is  known  as  the  Gin  Act 
was  passed  in  1736,  under  the  provisions  of  which,  dealers 
were  prohibited  from  selling  gin  and  other  spirits  in  quanti- 
ties less  than  2  gallons  without  a  licence  of  £50,  and  an 
excise  duty  of  20s.  was  charged  on  each  gallon.  Fhe  opera- 
tion of  the  Act,  however,  gave  rise  to  much  confusiun,  In 
illicit  trade,  and  to  gin  riots,  and  after  a  lapse  of  se.v»a 
years  tho  statute  was  repealed. 

GLNCKELL,  Gopart  tax  (1640-1703),  first  eurl  of 
Athlonc,  general,  was  born  in  Gucldcrland  about  lG30or 
1640.  He  was  the  head  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Baron  vnn  Rcide.  In  his  youth  ho 
entered  the  Dutch  army,  and  in  1 688  he  followed  William 
prince  of  Orange  in  his  expedition  to  England.  In  tho 
following  year  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  tncnicrabfe 
exploit — the  pursuit,  defeat,  and  capture-  of  tho  Scottish 
regiment  which  had  mutinied  at  Ipswich,  and  was  nrarching 
across  the  feus  to  their  native  land.  It  was  the  derm  ex- 
cited by  this  mutiny  that  facilitated  the  passing  cf  tie  first 
Mutiny  Act    In  1690  Ginckell  accompanied  Wttltaai  IH». 
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to  Ireland,  and  commanded  a  body  of  Dutch  cavalry  at  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  On  the  king'*  return  to  England 
General  Giuckell  was  en  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  He  took  the  field  in  the  spring  of  1691,  and  estab- 
lished his  headquarters  at  Mullingar,  Among  those  who 
hold  a  command  under  him  was  the  marquis  of  Ruvigny, 
the  recoguued  chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  Early  iu 
June  Giuckell  took  the  fortress  of  Ballvmore,  capturing  the 
whole  garrison  of  1000  men.  The  English  lost  ouly  8  men. 
After  reconstructing  the  fortifications  ot  Ballymore,  the 
army  marched  to  Athlone,  then  one  of  the  meet  important 
of  the  fortified  towns  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  defenders  of 
the  place  were  commanded  by  a  distinguished  French 
general,  Saint-Ruth.  The  firing  began  on  Juno  19th,  and 
•a  the  30th  the  town  was  stormed,  the  Irish  army  retreat- 
ing towards  Galway,  and  taking  up  their  position  at  Aghrim. 
Having  strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Athlone  and  left 
a  garrison  there,  Ginckell  lod  the  English,  on  July  12th, 
to  Aghrim.  An  immediate  attack  was  resolved  on,  and, 
after  a  severe  and  at  one  time  doubtful  contest,  the  crisis 
was  precipitated  by  the  fall  of  Saint-Ruth,  and  the  dis- 
•rg mixed  Irish  were  defeated  and  fled.  A  horrible 
slaughter  of  the  Irish  followed  the  struggle,  and  4000 
corpses  were  left  unburied  on  the  field,  besides  a  multitude 
af  others  that  lay  along  the  line  of  the  retreat  Galway 
next  capitulated,  its  garrison  being  permitted  to  retire  to 
Limerick.  There  the  viceroy,  Tyrcounel,  was  in  command 
ef  a  largo  force,  but  his  sudden  death  early  in  August  left 
the  command  in  the  hands  of  General  Sarsfield  and  the 
Frenchman  D'Ueaon.  The  English  army  came  in  sight  of 
fbe  town  ou  the  day  of  Tyrconnel's  death,  and  the  bombard- 
ment was  immediately  begun.  Ginckell,  by  a  bold  device, 
•tossed  the  Shannon  and  captured  the  camp  of  the  Irish 
cavalry.  A  few  days  later  he  stormed  the  fort  on  Thomond 
Bridge,  and  after  difficult  negotiations  a  capitulation  was 
signed,  the  terms  of  which  were  divided  into  a  civil  and  a 
military  treaty.  Thus  was  completed  tho  conquest  or 
pacification  of  Ireland,  and  the  services  of  the  Dutch 
general  were  amply  recognised  and  rewarded.  He  received 
the  formal  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was 
created  by  the  king  first  earl  of  Athlone  and  baron  of 
Aghrim.  The  immense  forfeited  estates  of  the  earl  of 
Limerick  were  given  to  him,  but  the  grant  was  a  few  years 
•star  revoked  by  the  English  parliament.  The  earl  con- 
tinued to  serve  in  the  English  army,  and  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  Continent  in  1693.  He  fonght  at  Landon,  and 
■sauted  in  destroying  the  French  magazine  at  Givet  In 
1702  bo  took  command  of  tho  Dutch  serving  under  the 
•take  of  Marlborough.  He  died  at  Utrecht,  February  10, 
1705.  On  the  death  of  the  ninth  earl  without  issue  in  1 844, 
(ho  title  became  extinct. 

GINGER  (French,  Gingmlre ;  German,  Ingicer),  the 
rhizome  or  underground  stem  of  Zingiber  ojjUinaif,  Roacoo, 
a  perennial  reed-like  plant  growing  from  3  to  4  feet  high. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  are  borne  on  separate  stems,  those 
of  the  former  being  shorter  than  those  of  the  latter,  and 
averaging  from  G  to  12  inches.  The  flowers  themselves  are 
borno  at  the  apex  of  the  stems  in  flense  ovate  oblong  cone- 
like spikes  from  2  to  3  inches  long,  composed  of  obtuse 
stror.gly-imbricated  bracts  with  membranous  margins,  each 
bract  enclosing  a  single  small  sessile  flower.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  bright  green,  smooth,  tapering  at  both  ends,  with 
very  short  petioles.  The  plant,  though  unknown  in  a  wild 
state,  is  considered  with  very  good  reason  to  bo  a  native 
«f  tho  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  over  which  it  has  been  culti- 
vated from  an  early  period,  and  the  rhizome  imported  into 
England  From  Asia  tho  plant  has  spread  into  tho  West 
Indies,  South  America,  western  tropical  Africa,  and 
Australia. 

The  use  of  ginger  as  a  spico  has  been  known  from  very  | 


early  times  ;  it  was  supposed  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to 
be  a  product  of  southern  Arabia,  and  received  by  them 
by  «.iy  of  the  Red  Sea;  in  India  it  has  also  been  known 
from  a  very  remote  period,  the  Greek  and  Latin  names 
being  derived  from  tho  Sanskrit  Fluckiger  and  Hanbury, 
in  their  Phartnacograpftia,  give  tho  following  notes  on  tlto 
history  of  ginger.  Ou  the  authority  of  Vincent's  Cowmem 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancuntt,  it  is  stated  that  in  tho  list 
of  imports  from  the  Red  Sea  into  Alexandria,  which  in  the 
second  century  of  our  era  were  there  liable  to  the  Reman 
fiscal  duty,  ginger  occurs  among  other  Indian  spices.  So 
frequent  is  the  mention  of  ginger  in  similar  lists  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  that  it  evidently  constituted  an  important 
item  in  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East  ■  It 
thus  appears  in  tho  tariff  of  duties  levied  at  Acre  in  Pales- 
tine about  1173,  in  that  of  Barcelona  in  1221,  Marseilles  in 
1228,  and  Paris  in  1296.  Ginger  seems  to  have  been  well 
known  in  England  oven  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  being 
often  referred  to  in  tho  Anglo-Saxon  leech-books  of  the 
11th  century.  It  was  very  common  in  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries,  ranking  next  in  value  to  pepper,  which  was  then 
the  commonest  of  all  spices,  and  costing  on  an  average 
about,  la.  74  per  lb.  Three  kinds  of  ginger  were  known 
among  the  merchants  of  Italy  about  the  middle  of  the  14  th 
century: — (1)  BclMi  or  Batadi,  an  Arabic  name,  which, 
as  applied  to  ginger,  would  signify  country  or  wild,  and 
denotes  common  ginger;  (2)  Colomlino,  which  refers  to 
Columbttm,  Kolam,  or  Quilon,  a  port  in  Travaneore,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  aud  (3)  Jficchino, 
a  name  which  denoted  that  tho  spice  had  been  bronglit  from 
or  by  way  of  Mecca.  Marco  Polo  seems  to  bare  seen  the 
ginger  plant  both  in  India  and  China  between  1280  and 
1290.  John  of  Montecorvino,  a  missionary  friar  who 
visited  India  about  2292,  gives  a  description  of  the  plant, 
and  refers  to  tho  fact  of  the  root  being  dng  ng  and  trans- 
ported ■  Nicolo  di  Conto,  a  Venetian  merchant  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  century,  also  describes  the  plant  and  this 
collection  of  the  root,  as  seen  by  him  in  India.  Though  tho 
Venetians  received  ginger  by  way  of  Egypt,  some  of  the 
superior  kinds  wore  taken  from  India  overland  by  the  Black 
Sea.  Tho  spico  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
America  by  Francisco  de  Mcndoca,  who  took  it  from  tho 
East  Indies  to  New  Spain.  It  seems  to  have  been  shipped 
for  commercial  purposes  from  San  Domingo  as  early  as  1585, 
and  from  Barbados  in  1654  ;  eo  early  as  1547  considerable 
quantities  were  sent  from  the  West  Indies  to  Spain. 

Ginger  is  known  in  commcrco  in  two  distinct  forms, 
termed  respectively  coated  and  uncoatcd  ginger,  as  having 
or  wanting  the  epidermis.  For  the  first,  the  pieces,  which 
are  called  "races"  or  "hands,"  from  their  irregular 
palmate  form,  are  washed  and  simply  dried  in  the  sun.  In 
this  form  ginger  presents  a  brown,  more  or  less  irregularly 
wrinkled  or  striated  surface,  and  when  broken  allows  a  dark 
brownish  fracture,-  hard,  and  sometimes  horny  and  resinous. 
To  produce  uncoatcd  ginger  tho  rhizomes  are  washed, 
scraped,  and  sun-dried,  and  are  often  subjected  to  a  system 
of  bleaching,  cither  from  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or 
by  immersion  for  a  short  timo  in  a  Bolution  of  chlorinated 
lime.  The  whitewashed  appearance  that  much  of  the  ginger 
has,  as  seen  in  the  shops,  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
washed  in  whiting  and  water,  or  even  coated  with  sulphate 
of  lime.  This  artificial  coating  is  supposed  by  some  to  give 
tho  ginger  a  better  appearance  ;  it  often,  however,  covers 
an  inferior  quality,  and  can  readily  be  detected  by  tho  case 
with  which  it  rubs  off,  or  by  its  leaving  a  white  powdery 
substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar  in  which  it  is  contained. 
Uncoatcd  ginger,  as  seen  in  trade,  varies  from  singh:  joints 
an  inch  or  less  in  length  to  flattish  irregularly  brancLru 
pieces  of  several  joints,  the  "  races  "  or  "  hinds,"  and  from 
3  to  4  inches  long;  each  branch  has  a  depression  at  its 
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sboniug  the  former  attachment  of  a  leafy  stem. 
The  colour,  when  not  whitewashed,  is  a  pole  buff;  it  is 
somewhat  rough  or  fibrous,  breaking  with  a  short  mealy 
fracture,  and  presenting  on  the  surfaces  of  the  broken  parts 
numerous  short  bristly  fibres. 

Tho  British  market  derives  its  supply  of  ginger  from 
various  parte  of  tho  world.  Tho  principal  sorts,  however, 
or  those  most  commonly  found  in  commerce,  are  Jamaica, 
Cochin,  Bengal,  and  African,  though  each  of  these  in  its 
turn  has  its  several  varieties  and  qualities.  The  best  or 
most  valued  kind  of  all  is  the  Jamaica,  and  next  to  it  the 
Cochiu.  For  ordinary  purposes  uncoatcd  ginger  is  con- 
sidered the  bests  the  largest  and  finest  pieces,  of  a  pale  buff 
colour  both  outside  and  inside,  and  cutting  softly  and  evenly, 
are  considered  the  most  valuable.  The  chief  sources  of 
supply  are  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Sierra  Leone,  aud 

Egypt. 

The  principal  constituents  of  ginger  an  starch,  volatile  ell  (to 
which  tho  characteristic  odour  of  tho  spies  is  due),  and  resin  (to 
which  is  attributed  its  pungency).  Its  chief  use  is  as  a  condiment 
or  spice,  bat  as  an  aromatic  ami  stomachic  medicine  it  is  also  used 
internally.  "The  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  carniinntivo  properties 
render  it  of  much  value  in  atonic  dyspepsia,  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  much  flatulence,  and  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative'  medi- 
cines to  correct  griping."  Externally  applied  as  a  rubefacient,  it 
has  b«n  found  to  relieve  headache  and  toothache.  Tho  rhizome*, 
collected  in  a  young  green  state,  washed,  scraped,  and  preserved  in 
syrup,  form  a  delicious  preserve,  which  is  largely  exported  both 
from  tho  West  Indies  and  from  China.  Cut  up  into  pieces  Ilka 
lozenges,  and  preserved  in  sugar,  ginger  also  forms  a  very  agreeable, 
sweetmeat  (J.  R-  J.) 

GINGHAM  is  a  woven  cotton  fabric,  of  a  dose  stoutish 
texture,  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  which  are  that 
it  is  a  plain  (if.,  untwilled)  cloth,  woven  into  yam-dyed 
stripes  or  checks  of  two  or  more  colours.  In  some  cases  as 
many  as,  seven  or  eight  colours  are  introduced  in  the  warp 
and  weft  of  a  gingham ;  but  no  patterns  are  mado  that 
cannot  be  woven  in  a  common  plain  loom.  Gingham  was 
originally  an  Indian  product,  bnt  its  manufacture  was  early 
introduced  into  the  Lancashire  and  Glasgow  districts ;  and 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century  the  trade  formed 
an  important  feature  in  the  textile  industries  of  the  latter 
locality — the  demand  for  the  fabric  coming  chiefly  from  the 
United  States'  and  the  West  Indies.  The  trade  distinction 
of  gingham  is  now  to  a  large  extent  superseded  by  other 
terms. 

GINGUENfi,  Prelum  Lours  (1748-1815);  the  author 
of  the  Hittoire  lillcraire  cTItalie,  was  born  on  25th  April 
1748  at  Bennes  in  Brittany.  He  was  educated  at  a  Jesuit 
college  in  his  native  town,  but  he  owed  most  of  his  literary 
tastes  and  accomplishments  to  his  father,  who  early  imbued 
him  with  a  love  of  music  and  the  languages  of  England  and 
Italy.  His  first  literary  effort,  a  poetical  piece  entitled 
ConfcmoH,  de  Zulm*,  brought  him  into  notice  among  the 
literary  coteries  of  Paris,  from  the  circumstance  that,  when 
published  at  first  anonymously,  it  was  claimed  by  six  or  seven 
different  authors.  Though  the  value  of  the  piece  is  not 
very  great,  it  is  Ginguene's  poetical  chef  d'auvre.  The  part 
he  took  as  a  defender  of  Piccini  against  tho  partisans  of 
Glnck  made  him  still  more  widely  known ;  and  the  reputa- 
tion ho  acquired  as  a  promising  political  writer  secured  em- 
ployment for  him  in  the  public  service  in  1780.  He  bailed, 
however, the  first  symptoms  of  thoRevolutionJoined  Rabaut, 
St  Etienne,and  Cerutti  in  producing  the  Fenille  Yillageoite, 
and  celebrated  in  an  indifferent  ode  the  opening  of  the 
state?  general.  A  more  creditable  effort  was  his  Lettret  sur 
let  Confetriouf  de  J,  J.  Rousseau,  1701,  in  which  he 
defended  to  the  uttermost  the  life -and  principles  of  his 
author.  Refusing  to  countenance  tho  excesses  of  the 
Revolution,  h;  was  thrown  into  prison,  whence  ho  only 
escapsd  with  lifu  by  tiio  downfall  of  Robespierre.  Some 
time  after  hU  liberation  he  assisted,  as  director-general  of 


the  "commission  exueutivo  do  1'iustrucUon  pubhque,"  in 
reorganizing  the  system  of  public  instruction.    When  the 
Institute  was  established  in  1796,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  division  called  the  academy  of  moral  and  political 
sciences.   In  1798  the  directory  appointed  him  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose  ruin,  begun 
by  force  of  arms,  they  had  determined  to  complete  by 
treachery.     A  less  promising  tool  CDuld  not  have  been 
found  for  carrying  out  their  design.    After  fulfilling  hU 
duties  for  seven  months,  very  little  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employers,  Gingucno  retired  to  his  country  bouse  of 
St  Prix,  in  the  valley  of  Montmorency,  and  there  he  prose- 
cuted his  literary  labours  till  the  Revolution  of  the  16th 
Brumaire  called  him  once  more  before  the  world.    He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  tribuuate,  which  made  a  show 
of  maintaining  democratic  opposition  to  the  first  consul ; 
but  Napoloon,  finding  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  tract- 
able, had  him  expelled  at  the  firet"  purge,"  and  Ginguene 
once  more  joyfully  returned  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
These  were  now  more  than  ever  a  necessity  of  life  to  him, 
as  his  only  other  sonrce  of  income  was  the  small  endow- 
ment attached  to  his  scat  in  the  Institute.  Fortunately 
he  was  nominated  one  of  the  commission  charged  to  con- 
tinue the  literary  history  of  France,  which  bad  bean  brought 
down  by  the  Bonedictines  to  about  the  close  of  the  1 2th 
century ;  and  the  three  volumes'  of  this  series  which  ap- 
peared in  1814,  1817,  and  1820  are  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  his  labours.    But  the  work  by  which  Ginguene 
will  be  longest  remembered  U  his  Hittoire  liithxrire  <f  Italit 
(9  vols.  8vo,  1811-1819),  to  which  he  was  putting  the 
finishing  touches  when  he  was  cut  off  by  a  painful 
disease,  November  16,  1815.    The  first  six  volumes  ap- 
peared before  their  author's  death ;  the  seventh  is  entirely 
his  except  a  few  pages;  and  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  be 
wrote  about  a  half,  the  other  half  being  composed  by  Sal 6, 
and  revised  by  Dannou.    The  success  of  the  history  is 
Italy  was  astonishing :  editions  were  published  in  various, 
parts  of  the  peninsula;  with  notes  and  comment*  by  tin 
best  scholars,  and  three  translations  appeared  respectively 
at  Milan,  Naples,  and  Venice. 

Ginguene  was  originally  led  to  make  Italian  literature 
his  special  study  by  finding  how  ill  that  subject  was  under- 
stood, and  how  little  it  was  appreciated,  by  his  countrymen. 
In  the  composition  of  his  history  he  was  guided  for  the  most 
part  by  the  great  work  of  the  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  but  be 
avoids  the  prejudices  and  party  views  of  his  - model  Hn 
own  style,  though  occasionally  forcible  and  eloquent,  is  not 
unfrequently  too  tame  for  the  subject,  and  he  often  tres- 
passes on  his  reader's  patience  by  over-minuteness  of  detail ; 
bnt  these  faults  are  more  thnn  atoned  for  by  fino  critical 
discernment,  impartiality,  and  freedom.  On  the  score  of 
accuracy,  indeed,  Ginguene  sometimes  offends,  but  seldom 
in  matters  of  great  moment ;  and  his  slips  are  such  as  are 
almost  inevitable  to  a  foreigner,  who  conld  hardly  be  said 
to  have  even  seen  tho  country  whose  literary  history  he 
relates.  The  Italians  felt  grateful  to  him  for  having  placed 
their  literature  in  its  proper  light,  and  readily  forgave  the 
excessive  eulogies  which  he  passed  on  many  of  their  writers, 
whose  very  names  had  been  forgotten  in  their  own  country. 

Daring  the  latter  yean  of  his  lile  Ginguene  wrote  extensively  for 
the  press,  and  he  edited  the  Ditade  phuosophiqttt,  politique,  et  lit- 
fjrajre,  till  it  was  suppressed  by  Napoleon  in  1807.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  Biographic  tmiterielU,  the  Mtratn  <i«  France,  and 
tbo  £nqfclop4die  mModique;  and  he  edited  the  works  of  Cham  fort 
•nd  of  Lebrun.  Among  his  minor  productions  are  an  o]»  ra,  Pow- 
poniu  on  U  Tulmr<my*i1Ut  1777;  La  Satire  det  Satires,  177S;  JM 
Vautoriti  He  ItabelaU  data  la  revolution  present*,  1781;  Dt  if. 
Ntthtr,  1795;  Fable*  intdila,  1814.  See  "Bloge  de  GinguentV* 
by  Pacier,  in  tho  Mimoires  de  tliutUvt,  torn.  vii. ;  "  Biaootrrs"  by 
M.  Dannou,  prefixed  to  the  2d  edit  of  the  Hi*.  liU.  eTJIalie; 
I).  J.  Onint,  A'otiee  tur  la  vie  et  let  tntvmget  de  P.  L.  OmngtrU, 
Paris,  1817. 
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GINSENG,  the  root  of  a  species  of  Panax  (P.  Ginung, 
Meyer),  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Araliaeeat,  is  a  very 
celebrated  Chinese  medicine.  The  demand  is  so  great 
that  many  other  roots  are  substituted  for  it,  notably 
that  of  Panax  quinquefoliutn,  Linn.,  distinguished  as 
American  ginseng,  and  imported  from  the  United  States. 
At  one  time  the  ginseng  obtained  from  Manchuria  was 
considered  to  bo  the, finest  quality,  and  in  consequence 
became  so  scarce  that. an  imperial  edict  was  issued  prohibit- 
ing its  collection.  That  prepared  in  Cnrea  is  now  the  most 
esteemed  variety.  The  root  of  the  wild  plant  is  preferred 
to  that  of  cultivated  ginseng,  and  the  older  the  plant  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  root  considered  to  be.  Lock'.iart 
states  that  all  the  ginseng  collected  in  the  Chinese  empire 
is  imperial  property,  anl  is  sold  to  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  dealing  in  it  at  its  weight  in  gold.  Great  care 
is  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  drag.  The  account  given 
by  Koenipfer  of  the  preparation  of  nimlsin,  the  root  of  6V«m 
mn$i,  Thunb.,  in  the  Corea,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the 
preparation  of  ginseng,  uinsi  being  a  similar  drag  of  sup- 
posed weaker  virtue,  obtained  from  a  different -plant,  and 
often  confounded  with  ginseng.  "In  the  beginning  of 
winter  nearly  all  the  population  of  Sjansai  turn  out  to 
collect  the  root,  and  make  preparations  for  sleeping  in  the 
fields.  The  root,  when  collected,  is  macerated  for  threo 
days  in  fresh  water,  or  water  in  which  rice  has  been  boiled 
twice ;  it  is  then  suspended  in  a  closed  vessel  over  the  fire, 
and  afterwards  dried,  until  from  the  base  to  the  middle  it 
assumes  a  hard,  resinous,  and  translucent  appearance,  which 
is  considered  a  proof  of  its  good  quality." 

Ginseng  of  good  quality  generally  occurs  in  hard,  rath?r 
brittle,  translucent  pieces,  about  the  size  of  the  little  finger, 
and  varying  in  length  from  2  to  4  inches.  The  taste  is 
mucilaginous,  sweetish,  and  slightly  bitter  and  aromatic* 
iThe  root  is  frequently  forked,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  medicinal  properties  wore  in  the  first 
place  attributed  to  it,  its  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a 
man  being  supposed  to  indicate  that  it  could  restore  virile 
power  to  the  aged  and  impotent  In  price  it  varies  from 
6  or  12  dollars  to  the  enormous  sum  of  300  or  400  dollars 
an  ounce.  Root  of  this  quality  can  of  course  only  be  pur- 
chased by  the  most  wealthy,  aud  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
of  such  pieces  by  the  vei  don. 

Lockhnrt  (rives  a  graphic  description  "of  a  visit  to  a  ginseng  mer- 
chant Opening  the  outer  box,  the  merchant  removed  several  paper 
■■aroels  which  appeared  to  fill  the  box,  but  under  them  was  a  second 
box,  or  perhaps  two  small  box**,  which,  when  taken  out,  shoved 
(ho  bottom  of  the  large  box  sod  all  the  intervening  space  filled  with 
more  paper  parcels.  These  parcels,  b*  said,  *  contained  quicklime, 
for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  any  moisture  and  keeping  the  boxes 
quite  dry,  the  lime  being  packed  in  paper  Tor  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness. The  smaller  box,  which  held  the  ginseng,  was  lined  with 
sheet-lead ;  the  ginseng  further  enclosed  in  silk  wrappers  was  kept 
in  little  silken-covered  boxes.  Taking  up  a  piece,  he  would  request 
his  visitor  not  to  breathe  upon  it,  nor  handle  it ;  he  would  dilate 
noon  the  many  merits  of  the  drug  and  the  cures  it  had  eflcrted. 
The  cover  of  the  root,  according  to  its  quality,  was  fitk,  either 
embroidered  or  plain,  cotton  cloth,  or  paper."  In  China  the  gin- 
seng is  often  sent  to  friends  as  a  valuable  present ;.  in  such  esse*, 
"accompanying  the  medicine  is  usually  given  a  small,  beaotifully- 
flnished  double  kettle,  in  which  Uie  ginseng  is  prepared  as  follows. 
The  inner  kettle  is  made  of  silver,  and  between  this  and  ths  outside 
vessel,  which  is  a  copper  jacket,  is  a  small  spare  for  holding  water. 
The  silver  kettle,  which  fits  on  a  ring  near  the  top  of  the  outer 
covering,  has  a  cup-like  cover  in  which  rice  is  placed  with  a  little 
water ;  the  ginseng  ia  put  in  the  iuner  vessel  with  water,  a  cover  is 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  apparatus  is  put  on  the  firs.  When 
the  rice  in  the  cover  is  sufficiently  cooked,  the  medicine  ia  readr, 
and  is  then  eaten  by  the  patient,  who  drinks  the  ginseng  tea  at  the 
same  time. "  The  dose  of  the  root  is  from  60  to  DO  grains.  Duri  ng 
the  use  of  the  drug  tea-drinking  is  forbidden  for  at  least  a  month, 
but  no  other  change  is  made  in  the  diet  It  is  token  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast,  from  three  to  eight  days  together,  and  sometimes 
it  is  token  in  the  evening  before  going  to  bed. 

At  one  time  it  was  proposed  b/sorne  Russians  to  establish  gin- 
seng plantations,  with  the  view  of  growing  the  root  as  an  important 


article  of  trade  with  China  Ginseng  ia  also  cultivated  in  Japan, 
having  been  introduced  from  Cores  ;  but,  although  it  grows  more 
luxuriantly  there  than  in  its  native  country,  the  root  is  considered  te 
be  much  less  active.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that,  while  in  the 
mountains  of  Corea  the  root  is  perennial,  in  Japan  Uie  plant  rum 
to  seed  the  first  year,  and  becomes  annual.  Europeans  hsve  hitherte 
failed  to  discover  any  remarkable  properties  in  the  drug.  Dr  Porter 
Smith,  however,  mentions  having  seen  eurne  cases  in  which  life 
appeared  to  be  prolonged  for  a  time  by  its  use;  and  M.  Maack  states 
that  one  of  the  Cossacks  of  his  party,  having  chopped  oft*  a  finger 
accidentally  with  an  axe,  applied  ointment  made  from  ginseng,  aud 
the  wound  healed  rapidly.  Its  properties,  which  may  be  likeued  to 
those  of  the  mandrake  or  Scripture,  are  perhaps  dependent  in  great 
measure  upon  the  faith  of  the  patient 

See  Porter  Smith,  CAinese  Materia  Mcdica,  p.  10S;  RevorU  en 
Trad*  at  the  Treaty  Port*  of  China,  IMS,  p.  63;  Lockhart,  Med. 
Missionary  in  China,  2d  ed.,  p.  107;  Bull,  de  la  Soeitti  Imperial* 
dt  A'at.  de  Moscow ,  1865,  No.  1,  pp.  70-76;  Pharmaceutical  Jour- 
nal, (2),  vol.  iri.  pp.  107,  333,  (2),  vol  ix.  p.  77;  Lewis,  Maltha 
Medico,  p.  324;  Journal  of  Botany,  1864,  p.  320;  Ueoflroy,  Tract, 
de  Mala  Li  Medical*,  t.  ii.  p.  112;  Loureiro,  Flora  Cochinehincnsit, 
p.  656;  Ecempfer,  AmanUuie*  Exotica,  p.  824. 

GIOBERTI,  Vutcenzo  (1801-1852)  the  ablest  philo- 
sophical writer  of  modern  Italy,  and  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting actors  in  the  recent  history  of  the  country,  was 
born  in  Turin  on  the  5th  April  1801,  the  only  child  of 
parents  in  moderate  circumstances  there,  and  was  educated 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Oratory  with  a  view  to  the  priest- 
hood, to  which  ho  was  ordained  in  1825.  UU  study  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  and  the  fathers  and  doctors  of  the 
church,  occupied  him  for  years,  during  which  he  led  a  very 
retired  life ;  gradually,  however,  he  took  more  and  more 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  as  well  as  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  entering  warmly  into  the  new  ideas  then 
beginning  to  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  politics.  The 
freedom  of  Italy  from  foreign  masters  became  his  ruling 
motive  in  life,  and  this  freedom  in  his  conception  of  it  was 
an  emancipation,-  not  only  from  armed  masters,  but  from 
modes  of  thought  alien  to  its  genius,  and  detrimental  to  its 
European  authority.  This  authority  waa  in  his  mind  con- 
nected with  papal  supremacy,  though  in  a  way  quite  novel — 
intellectual  rather  than  political  One  must  remember  this 
in  considering  nearly  all  his  writings,  and  also  in  estimating 
his  position,  both  in  relation  to  the  ruling  clerical  party— 
the  Jesuits — and  also  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  the 
court  of  Piedmont  after  the  accession  of  Charles  Albert  in 
1831.  He  was  now  noticed  by  the  king  and  made  one 
of  his  chaplains.  His  popularity  and  private  influence, 
however,  were  reasons  enough  for  the  court  party  to  mark 
him  for  exile ;  he  was  not  one  of  them,  and  could  not  be 
depended  on.  Knowing  this,  he  in  1833  asked  permission 
to  resign  his  chaplaincy,  but  was  suddenly  arrested  while 
walking  with  a  friend  in  the  public  gardens,  and,  after  on 
imprisonment  of  four  months,  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
the  escort  of  a  carabineer,  under  decree  of  banishment. 
This  was  done  without  trial  or  process — simply,  it  would 
appear,  by  private  influence  of  the  clerical  party,  his  name 
being  at  the  same  time  struck  off  the  list  of  theological 
doctors  of  the  college  of  Turin,  With  broken  fortunes  and 
ruined  plans  Gioberti  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
October  1833.  A  year  later  he  went  to  Brussels,  where  he' 
spent  the  best  period  of  his  life  from  that  time  to  1845/ 
teaching  philosophy,  and  assisting  in  the  work  of  a  college 
superintended  by  his  friend  Gnggia,  yet  finding  time,  bj 
rising  early  and  sitting  late,  to  write  many  works  of  great 
importance  in  philosophical  inquiry,  but  bearing  a  special 
relation  to  his  country  and  its  position.  His  spirits  never 
returned  to  him,  however,  aa  his  whole  being  was  bound 
up  with  the  welfare  of  his  native  country.  An  amnesty 
having  been  passed  by  Charles  Albert  in  1846,  Gioberti 
had  liberty  to  return  to  Italy,  just  as  Pius  IX-  in  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate  manifested  strongly  liberal 
sympathies.  Gioberti  took  no  atep,  however,  till  the  end 
of  184T,  and  did  not  return  to  his  native  land  till  after 
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certain  negotiations,  and  the  public  expression  of  popular 
enthusiasm  in  his  favour.  On  his  entrance  into  Turin,  29th 
April  1848,  there  was  a  general  ouburst  of  this  enthusiasm, 
mainly  caused,  it  appears,  by  his  unjust  banishment  and 
by  the  large  circulation  of  his  books,  especially  the 
Gcsuila  Moderno.  The  city  was  illuminated ;  deputa- 
tions waited  upon  him ;  the  king  made  him  senator,  but, 
hiving  been  returned  both  by  Turin  and  by  Genoa  as 
deputy  to  the  assembly  of  representatives,  now  first  meeting 
under  the  new  constitution,  he  elected  to  sit  in  the  lower 
chamber,  for  his  native  town.  Previous  to  the  opening  he 
made  a  tour  in  various  provinces,  beginning  at  Milan  and 
including  Rome,  where  he  had  three  interviews  with  the 
liberal  pope,  who  at  that  moment  seemed  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  his  ideal  imagined  in  the  work  Del  Primato 
morale  e  civile,  which  Pius  had  read  and  admired.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  this  tour,  constantly  addressing  the 
people  publicly,  the  chamber  met  and  elected  him  president 
In  the  same  parliament  sat  Azeglio,  Cavour,  and  other 
liberals,  and  Balbo  was  prime  minister.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  eventful  year,  a  new  ministry  was  formed,  headed  by 
Gioberti ;  but  with  the  accession  of  Victor  Emmanuel  in 
March  1849  his  active  life*  came  to  an  end.  For  a  short 
tim9  indeed  he  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  though  without 
a  portfolio;  but  an  irreconcilable  disagreement  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  his  removal  from  Turin  was  accomplished  by 
his  appointment  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  whence  he  never 
returned.  There,  refusing  the  pension  which  bad  been 
offered  him  and  all  ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  lived 
frugally,  and  spent  his  days  and  nights  as  at  Brussels  in 
fitorary  labour.  Many  other  exiles  gathered  about  him, 
and  the  Marquis  Pallavicino  became  his  bosom  friend  He 
died  suddenly,  of  apoplexy,  on  the  26th  October  1852. 

Gioberti'*  writings  are  more  important  than  his  political  career, 
la  tin  general  history  of  European  philosophy  they  aland  apart.  Aj 
the  apeculations  of  Rosmini,  against  which  ho  wrote,  have  been  called 
the  last  link  added  to  medieval  thought,  so  the  system  of  Gioberti, 
more  especially  in  his  greater  and  earlier  works,  is  unrelated  to  other 
modern  schools  of  thought.  It  shows  a  harmony  with  the  Roman 
Oatholic  faith  which  caused  Cousin  to  make  the  superficial  criticism 
that  "Italian  philosophy  was  still  in  the  bonds  of  theology." 
aisthod  is  With  him  a  synthetic,  subjective,  and  psychological  instru- 
ment He  reconstructs,  as  he  declares,  ontology,  and  begins  with 
the  "  ideal  formula,"  "  the  Ens  creates  ex  nihilo  the  existent"  He 
is  in  some  respects  a  Platonist,  and  transplant!  certain  dogmata 
from  the  ancient  idealist  He  identifies  religion  with  civilization, 
and  arrives  in  his  treatise  Del  Primate  morale  i  civile  degli  Italiani 
at  the  conclusion  that  th«  church  is  the  axis  on  which  the  well- 
being  of  human  life  revolves.  His  later  works,  the  Jtinnovamento 
and  the  Prololoyia,  are  sometimes  thought  to  be  less  affirmative  in 
this  matter,  and  then  is  a  division  in  opinion  among  his  critics 
sow  far  be  shifted  his  ground  under  the  influence  of  events  before 
he  died.  His  first  work,  written  when  ha  was  thirty-seven,  had  a 
personal  reason  for  its  existence.  A  young  fcllow-cxilo  and  friend, 
Paolo  Pallia,  having  many  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  reality 
of  revelation  and  a  future  life,  Oioberti  at  once  set  to  work  with  La 
Teeriea  del So*rannatarale,  which  was  his  first  publication  (2  vol.*, 
sB3S).  After  this  the  enormous  labours  of  his  pen  made  up  for  the 
lateness  of  his  commencement  as  an  author.  Philosophical  treatises 
in  two  or  threo  volumes,  which  would  occupy,  generally  speaking, 
half  a  lifetime,  followed  in  rapid  succession,  each  one  being  a  corol- 
lary to  the  hist  The  Tear  tea  was  followed  by  IntroduHone  alio 
Studio  delta  Filosofia  in  threo  volumes,  passing  through  the  press 
in  1839-40.  In  tins  work  he  states  his  reasons  for  requiring  a  new 
method  and  new  terminology.  Here  he  brings  out  the  doctrine 
that  religion  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  idea  in  this  life,  and  is 
one  with  true  civilisation  in  history.  Civilisation  is  a  conditioned 
mediate  tendency  to  perfection,  to  which  religion  is  the  final  com- 
pletion if  carried  out ;  it  is  the  end  of  the  second  cycle  expressed  by 
th?  second  formula,  the  Ens  redeems  existences.  Essays  on  the 
lightar  and  more  popular  subjects,  Del  Bella  and  Del  Bitono, 
fallowed  the  Introduction,  but  were  not  published  as  a  volume  till 
I -:■'>,  having  first  appeared  in  connexion  with  the  writings  of  other 
authors.  Del  Primato  morale  tcixile  degli  Italiani  ami  the  Pro- 
l-q.>.\isni  to  the  same,  and  soon  afterwards  his  triumphant  exposure 
of  the  Jesuits,  H  Geruita  Moderno,  in  fiva  successive  volumes  (eight 
»oluroes  altogether),  began  to  be  issued  in  1843,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  the  transfer  of  rule  from  clerical  to  civil  hands.  It 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  the  popularity  of  these  semi-noliticul  works. 


heightened  by  other  occasional  political  articles  which  fill  two 
volumes,  and  by  hi*  Jtinnovamento  civile  d'ltalia,  that  caused 
Gioberti  to  be  welcomed  with  such  enthusiasm  on  his  retain  to 
his  native  country  All  those  works  were  perfectly  orthodox,  and 
aided  in  drawing  the  liberal  clergy  into  the  movement  which  has) 
resulted  since  bis  time  in  the  unification  of  Italy.  Tho  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, closed  round  tho  pope  more  firmly  after  his  return  to  Rom*, 
and  in  the  end  Giolertro  writings  were  placed  on  the  Judex, 
although  with  bo  anfavourabla  result  as  far  as  their  influence  is 
concerned.  The  remainder  of  his  works  need  not  be  particularized, 
although  they  give  his  mature  views  on  many  points,  especially 
La  Fitasofia  delta  Jtivelaxiome  and  the  Protologia.  The  entire 
writings  of  Gioberti,  including  those  left  in  manuscript,  have  been 
carefully  edited  by  Giuseppe  atasaori  in  thirty-six  volumes. 

See  Masaari,  Bleorrlt  BiograJSct  t  Carltggio  (Naples,  1863): 
Leitere  di  Vineenso  Oioberti  e  Giorgio  Pallavicino  (Milan,  1875); 
Rev.  C.  B.  Smyth,  Christian  Metaphysics  (London,  1851). 

GIOJA,  Melcbiob (1767-1828),  a  distinguished  Italian 
writer  on  philosophy  and  political  economy,  was  bora  at 
Piaccnza  in  1767.  He  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  i 
college  of  St  Lazare  in  his  native  town,  and  showed  special' 
fondness  for  the  philosophical  sciences.  Apparently  he 
had  been  destined  for  the  church,  bnt  he  seems  to  have 
given  up  at  an  early  period  the  study  of  theology,  and  after 
completing  his  course  at  the  college  spent  some  years  in 
retirement.  His  first  work  was  the  philosophical  treatise) 
//  nnoto  Galatea  (1802),  which  was  followed  by  the  Lojica 
Statistiea.  The  arrival  of  Napoleon  in  Italy  drew  Gioja 
into  pabBe  We.  He  advocated  warmly  the  establishment 
of  a  republican  government,  and  under  the  Cisalpine 
Bepublio  be  was  named  historiographer  and  director  of 
statistics.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon  he  retired  into  private 
life,  and  does  not  appear  again  to  have  held  office.  He 
died  in  1828.  Gioja's  fundamental  idea  is  the  value  of 
statistics  or  the  collection  of  facts.  Philosophy  itself  is  with 
him  classification  and  consideration  of  ideas.  Logic  he  re- 
garded as  a  practical  art,  and  his  Eeercizimi  Logxci  has  the 
further  title.  Art  of  deriving  benefit  from  ill-coTutructed  boJa. 
In  ethics  Gioja  follows  Bent  ham,  and  his  large  treatise  Z)af 
Merilo  e  dells  Recompense,  1818,  is  a  clear  and  systematic 
view  of  social  ethics  from  the  utilitarian  principle.  In  poli- 
tical economy  this  avidity  for  facts  produced  better  fruiUt1 
The  Knovo  Protpetto  delle  Scicnze  Economiche,  6  vols, 
1815-17,  although  long  to  excess,  and  overburdened  with 
classifications  and  tables,  contains  much  valuable  material 
In  particular,  Oioja  must  be  credited  with  the  finest  and 
most  original  treatment  of  division  of  labour  since  the 
Wealth  of  Nation*.  Much  of  what  Babbage  taught  later 
on  the  subject  of  combined  work  is  anticipated  by  Gioja,1 
His  theory  of  production  is  also  deserving  of  attention  froaa 
the  fact  that  it  takes  into  account  and  gives  due  prominence 
to  immaterial  goods.  Throughout  the  work  there  is  con- 
tinuous opposition  to  Smith.  Gioja's  latest  work  Filotofia 
delta  Statistic*,  1828,  contains  in  brief  compass  the  essence 
of  his  ideas  on  human  life,  and  affords  the  clearest  insight 
into  his  aim  and  method  in  philosophy  both  theoretical 
and  practical 

A  notice  of  Gioja's  life  is  given  in  the  Sd  edition  of  the  r.  '■■  ■  ■  rfa 
della  Statist  ica,  182&.  See  Ferri,  Ettai  sur  Vhistoire  de  la  Phil,  tm 
Italit  au  ]9'"«  Siicle,  186*. 

GIORDANO,  IlVCX  (1C32-1705),  a  painter  of  great 
immediate  celebrity,  was  bora  in  Naples,  son  of  a  very 
indifferent  painter,  Antonio,  who  imparted  to  him  the  first 
mdipients  of  drawing.  Nature  predestined  him  for  the  art, 
and  at  tho  ago  of  eight  ho  painted  a  cherub  into  one  of  his 
father's  pictures,  a  feat  which  was  at  once  noised  abroad, 
and  which  induced  the  viceroy  of  Naples  to  recommend  the 
child  to  Spagnoletto.  His  father  afterwards  took  him  to 
Borne,  to  study  under  Pietro  da  Cort  on  a.  He  acouired  the 
nickname  of  Luca Fa- presto  (Luke  Work-fast).  One  might 
suppose  this  nickname  to  be  derived  merely  from  the"  almost 
miraculous  celerity  with  which  from  an  early  ago  *••** 
throughout  his  liftt  ho  handled  «he  brush;  b«t  it  is  said  *e 
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Tmva  uod  a  more  express  origin.  The  father,  we  are  told, 
poverty-stricken  and  greedy  of  gain,  was  perpetually  urging 
hi  a  boy  to  exertion  with  the  phrase,  "  Luca,  fa  presto." 
The  youth  obeyed  his  parent  to  the  letter,  and  would  actu- 
ally not  so  much  as  pause  to  snatch  a  hasty  meal,  bat 
received  into  his  mouth,  while  he  still  worked  on,  the  food 
which  Ms  father's  hand  supplied.  He  copied  nearly  twenty 
times  the  Battle  of  Constant  in  e  by  Julio  Romano,  and  with 
proportionate  frequency  several  of  the  great  works  of 
Raphael  and  Michelangelo.  His  rapidity,  which  belonged 
as  mnch  to  invention  as  to  mere  handiwork,'  and  his  versa- 
tility, which  enabled  him  to  imitate  other  painters  decep- 
tively, earned  for  him  two  other  epithets,  "The  Thunderbolt" 
(Fulmine),  and  "The  Proteus,"  of  Pointing.  He  shortly 
visited  all  the  main  scats  of  the  Italian  school  of  art,  and 
formed  for  himself  a  style  combining  in  a  certain  measure 
the  ornamental  pomp  of  Paul  Veronese  and  the  contrasting 
compositions  and  large  schemes  of  chiaroscuro  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona.  He  was  noted  also  for  lively  and  showy  colour. 
Returning  to '  Naples,  and  accepting  every  sort  of  commis- 
sion by  which  money  was  to  bo  made,  he  practised  his  art 
with  so  much  applause  that  Charles  IL  of  Spain  towards 
1587  invited  him  over  to  Madrid,  where  he  remained 
thirteen  years.  Gicrdano  was  very  popular  at  the  Spanish 
court,  being  a  sprightly  talker  along  with  his  other  marvel- 
lously facile  gifts,  and  the  king  created  him  a  cavaliere. 
Ono  anecdote  of  his  rapidity  of  work  is  that  the  queen  of 
Spain  having  one  day  made  some  inquiry  about  his  wife, 
he  at  once  showed  Her  Majesty  what  the  lady  was  like  by 
painting  her  portrait  into  the  picture  on  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. After  the  death  of  Charles  in  1700  Giordano, 
gorged  with  wealth,  returned  to  Naples.  He  speut  large 
sums  in  act*  of  munificence,  and  was  particularly  liberal  to 
his  poorer  brethren  of  the  art.  He  again  visited  various 
parts  of  Italy,  and  died  in  Naples  on  12th  January  1705, 
his  hut  words  being  "  0  Napoli,  soapiro  mio  "  (O  Naples, 
my  heart's  love !).  One  of  his  maxims  was  that  the  good 
painter  is  the  one  whom  the  public  like,  and  that  the  public 
are  attracted  more  1  /  colour  than  by  design. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  question  is  not  how  quickly 
Giordano  could  do  his  work,  but  what  the  work  itself 
amounts  to,  his  reputation  has  run  down  like  the  drops  of 
heavy  rain  off  a  window,  or  like  one  of  the  figures  in  his 
own  paintings,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  use  an  excessive 
quantity  of  oil.  His  astonishing  readiness  and  facility 
must,  however,  bo  recognized,  spite  of  the  general  common- 
ness and  superficiality  of  his  performances.  He  left  many 
works  in  Rome,  and  far  more  in  Naples.  Of  the  latter  one 
of  the  most  renowned  is  Christ  expelling  the  Traders  from 
the  Temple,  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Girolomini,  a  colossal 
work,  full  of  :xpre"sive  lazzaroni ;  also  the  frescos  of  8. 
Ifartino,  and  those  in  tho  Tesoro  della  Ccrtosa,  including 
the  subject  of  Moses  and  the  Brazen  Serpent;  and  the 
cupola-paintings  in  the  Church  of  S.  Brigida,  which  con- 
tains the  artist's  own  tomb.  In  Spain  ho  executed  a  sur- 
prising number  of  works, — continuing  in  the  Escorial  the 
series  commenced  by  Cambiaai,  and  painting  frescos  of  the 
Triumphs  of  the  Chflrch,  the  Genealogy  and  Life  of  the 
Madonna,  the  stories  of  Moses,  Gideon,  David,  and  Solomon, 
and  the  Celebrated  Women  of  Scripture,  all  works  of  large 
dimensions.  His  pupils,  Aniello  Rossi  and  Matteo  Pacelli, 
assisted  him  in  Spain.  In  Madrid  he  worked  more  in  oil- 
colour,  a  Nativity  there  being  one  of  his  best  productions. 
Another  superior  cxamplo  is  the  Judgment  of  Paris  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  In  Florence,  in  his  closing  days,  ho 
painted  the  Cappella  Corsini,  the  Galleria  Rieeardi,  and 
other  works.  In  youth  he  etched  with  considerable  skill 
*  me  of  his  own  paintings,  such  as  the  Slaughter  of  the 
Priests  of  Rial.  Ho  also  painted  much  on  the  crystal 
bonlcrings  of  looking  glasses,  cabinets,  «tc,  seen  in  many 
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Italian  palaces,  and  was,  in  this  form  of  art,  the  master  of  • 
Pictro  Gorofolo.   His  best  pupil,  in  painting  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  was  Paolo  do  Matteis. 

GIORGIONE  (1477-1511),  the  name  adopted  both  by 
his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity  for  one  of  the  most 
renowned  of  Italian  pointers,  signifies  George  the  Big,  or 
Great,  and  wes  given  him,  according  to  Vosari,  "  because 
of  the  gifts  of  his  person  and  the  great  ne«  of  his  mind." 
Like  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  Giorgione  appear*  to  have  been  of 
illegitimate  birth.  His  father  belonged  certainly  to  tho 
gentle  family  of  the  Barbarella,  of  Castelfranco  in  the 
Trevisun :  his  mother,  it  scents  probable,  was  a  peasant  girl 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Vodelagu ;  and  he  was  born 
in  or  shortly  before  the  year  1477.  In  histories  and  cata- 
logues he  is  now  comimeily  styled  Giorgio  Barbarella  of 
Castelfranco ;  bnt  it  seems  clear  that  he  w*s  humbly  reared, 
and  only  acknowledged  by  his  father's  family  when  his 
genius  had  made  him  famous.  Twenty-seven  years  after 
his  death,  the  brothers  Matteo  and  Ercolo  Barbarella  were 
glad  to  inscribe  the  name  of  Giorgione  among  the  members 
of  their  family  in  whose  honour  they  built  and  dedicated  a 
monument  in  the  church  of  San  Liberale  in  their  native 
town.  Presently  this  church  was  demolished  and  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  In  the  course  of  this  operation  the  inscrip- 
tion in  question  perished.  Not  so  a  more  important 
memorial  of  Giorgione'*  greatness,  in  the  shape  of  an  altar- 
piece  which  he  painted  for  the  same  church  on  the  commis- 
sion of  Tuzio  Coctanzo,  Tuzio  Cos  tan  zo  was  a  famous 
captain  of  free  lances,  who  had  followed  his  mistress,  tin 
Queen  Cornaro,  from  Cyprus  to  her  retirement  in*  the 
Trevisan,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century  was 
sottled  at  Castelfranco.  The  altar-piece  with  which 
Giorgione  adorned  the  chapel  of  this  patron  in  the  old 
church  of  San  Liberals,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
new  church,  where  it  remains  to  this  day,  so  that  there  is 
something  more  than  the  niwe  memory  of  the  great  painter 
to  attract  the  lover  of  art  on  a  pilgrimage  to  his  native 
town.  Castelfranco  is  a  hill  fort  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  rich  and  broken  plain  at  some  distance  from  the  last 
slopes  of  the  Venetian  Alps.  Giorgione's  ideal  of  luxu- 
riant  pastoral  scenery,  the  country  of  pleasant  copses, 
glades,  and  brooks,  amid  which  his  personages  love  to 
wander  or  recline  with  lute  and  pipe,  was  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  these  natural  anrronndings  of  his  childhood.  We  can- 
not  ten  now  long  ne  remamea  in  tneir  miasr,  nor  wimi  were 
the  circumstances  which  led  him,  while  still,  it  seems,  a  boy, 
to  Venice.  Once  there,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  until  his 
genius  is,  so  to  speak,  full-fledged.  He  appears  all  at  once 
as  a  splendid  'presence,  tho  observed  of  all  observers ;  an 
impassioned  musician,  singer,  lover;  and,  above  all,  as  a 
painter  winning  new  conquests  for  his  art  His  progress 
from  obscurity  to  fame,  probably  under  the  teaching  of 
Giovanni  Bellini,  must  have  been  extraordinarily  rapid,  as 
he  was  still  very  young  when 'he  was  employed  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  two  successive  doges,  and  of  great  captains  and 
princesses  such  as  Gonzolvo  of  Cordova  and  Catharina 
Cornaro.  Giorgione  effected,  in  .the  Venetian  school,  a 
change  analogous  to  that  effected  by  Lionardo  in  the  school 
of  Florence, — a  change,  that  is,  which  was  less  a  revolution 
than  a  crowning  of  the  edifice.  He  added  the  last  accom- 
plishments of  freedom  and  science  to  an  art  that  at  his 
advent  only  just  fell  short  of  both.  Venetian  painting 
towards  1495  had  reached  tho  height  of  religious  dignity  in 
the  great  altar-pieces  of  Bellini,  the  height  of  romantic 
sentiment  and  picturesque  animation  in  Carpaccio's  series 
from  tho  legend  of  St  Ursula.  The  efforts  of  the  school  for 
nearly  half  a  century  had  been  concentrated  on  the  develop- 
ment, with  the  help  of  tho  new  medium  of  oil,  of  colour 
as  the  great  element  of  emotional  expression  in  painting. 
Giorgione  came  to  enrich  tho  art  with  a  more  faultless 
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design ;  with  a  system  of  colour  yet  more  ardent,  melting, 
and  harmohious ;  with  a  stronger  sense  of  life  and  of  the 
glory  of  the  real  world  as  distinguished  from  the  solemn 
dreamland  of  the  religious  imagination.  He  had  a  power 
hitherto  unknown  of  interpreting  both  the  charm  of  merely 
human  grace  and  distinction,  and  the  natural  joy  of  life  in 
the  golden  sunlight  among  woods  and  meadows.  His  active 
career  cannot  have  extended  over  more  than  fifteen  years, 
since  we  know  that  he  died  in  1511, — according  to  o^ie 
account,  of  a  contagious  disorder;  according  to  another, 
of  grief  at  discovering  that  his  mistress  had  played 
false  with  a  pupil.  But  in  that  brief  career  ho  had  both 
deeply  modified  the  older  manner  of  the  Veuetion  school, 
as  represented  even  by  a  master  so  great  and  so  austere  as 
John  Bellini,  and  had  prepared  the  way  for  its  final 
manner,  as  represented  by  the  most  complete  master  .of  all, 
Titian,  Bellini,  who  outlived  Giorgione,  had  not  been 
ashamed  to  learn  something  from  the  practice  of  a  teacher 
fully  forty  years  younger  than  himself,  who  was  probably  in 
the  first  instance  his  own  pupil.  Titian,  only  ten  years 
younger  than  Giorgione,  succeeded  to  his  conquests,  and 
enjoyed  the  length  of  days  which  was  denied  him. 

A  consecutive  biography  of  Giorgione  it  is  impossible 
to  construct,  either  from  literary  records  or  from  extant 
works.  The  literary  records  only  furnish  us  with  a  few 
general  characteristics,  and  with  the  mention  of  a  few  of  his 
productions,  especially  the  frescos  with  which  he  adorned 
the  front  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi  or  hall  of  the  German 
traders  at  Venice,  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1504 ; 
and  the  frescos  and  altar-piece,  sometimes  attributed  to  the 
same  year,  which  he  executed  for  Tuzio  Costanzo  in  his 
nati  ve  town.  The  decorations  of  the  Fondaco  dei  Tedeschi, 
which  Vasari  praises  for  their  design  and  glowing  colour, 
but  blames  for  their  too  fantastic  and  enigmatical  invention, 
have  unhappily  been  utterly  destroyed  by  the  combined 
operation  of  weather  and  of  reckless  architectural  changes 
in  the  building.  The  frescos  of  the  chapel  of  Castelfranco 
were  also  sacrificed,  while  the  altar-piece  was  preserved 
in  the  manoer  we  have  related.  A  fragment  of  a  love- 
madrigal,  which  was  once  to  be  read  on  the  back  of  this 
panel,  addressed  apparently  by  the  painter  to  his  model,  is 
quoted  as  in  character  with  our  traditions  of  the  man.  The 
picture  itself  represents  the  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
a  group  of  saints,  and  prominent  among  them  the  warrior- 
saint  Liberale,  the  patron  of  the  church  A  small  and  highly 
finished  study  in  armour  for  this  figure  is  now"  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  National  Gallery  in  London,  to  which  it  wag 
beq ueathed  by  Mr  Rogers.  To  Giorgione  are  also  attributed 
pictures  in  almost  all  the  public  and  private  galleries  of 
Europe,  to  a  number  ten  times  greater  than  could  possibly 
be  consistent  with  the  short  duration  of  his  career,  andwitb 
the  fact  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that  career  must 
have  been  occupied  with  the  production  of  the  perished 
frescos.  These  so-called  Giorgiones  of  the  galleries  may  to 
some  extent  be  recognized  and  classified  as  the  work  of  one 
or  another  of  several  groups  of  painters  whose  manner  was 
more  or  less  akin  to,  or  influenced  by,  that  of  Venice  in 
Giorgione's  days.  One  such  group  belongs  to  Bergamo; 
another  to  Brescia;  another  is  in  alliance  with  Palma; 
another  with  Titian ;  another,  again,  consists  of  the  later 
and  looser  imitators  of  the  master  himself,  as  Andrea  and 
Schiavone,  Pietro  della  Vecchia  and  Rocco  Marcone.  It  is 
probable,  indeed,  that  those  distinguished  authorities,  Messrs 
Crowe  and  Cavalc&selle,  have  gone  too  far  in  excluding  f  torn 
the  genuine  work  of  Giorgione  several  of  the  most  famous 
pictures  which  have  hitherto  passed  as  standards  whereby 
to  judge  his  manner,  as,  for  instance,  the  Entombment  of 
Christ  at  Treviso,  and  particularly  the  beautiful  Concert  of 
the  Louvre.  Without,  however,  entering  upon  disputed 
ground,  there  remains  a  reasonable  number  of  undoubted 


pictures  of  the  toaster,  and  these,  while  they  possess  m 
common  the  qualities  of  feeliifg  and  invention  which  we 
have  above  defined,  in  technical  style  vary  from  a 
minute  and  painstaking  precision,  almost  like  that  of 
Antonello  da  Messina,  or  of  Bellini  in  his  earlier  manner,  lo 
a  degree  of  breadth,  glow,  and  softness,  which  are  the 
qualities  more  popularly  associated  with  the  name  of 
Giorgione,  and  more  commonly  attempted  by  his  imitators. 

We  conclude  with  s  mention  of  a  few  of  the  priiii'ipol  undisputed 
examples  of  Giorgione'*  hnudiwork,  following  a  chronological  order, 
which,  however,  it  should  be  understood,  is  necessarily  but  approxi- 
mate and  conjectural,  Florence,  Uffizi :  an  Ordeal  of  Motes,  and  a 
Judgment  of  8olomon,— small  pictures  with  rich  landscape  acces- 
sories, aud  figures  of  extraordinary  grace  and  delicacy,  painted 
apparently  in  imitation  or  in  rivalry  of  the  New  Testament 
allegory  by  Bellini,  in  the  same  manner,  which  is  preserved 
in  tho  same  gallery;  all  three  ware  originally  in  the  summer 
residence  of  the  Medici  at  Poggio  Imperials.  Loudon,  collection  of 
Mr  Wentworth  Beaumont :  Holy  Family,  with  the  angel  appearing 
to  the  shepherds  in  the  background, — again  a  small  pictuie,  very 
delicately  finished ;  formerly  iu  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Fesch. 
London,  National  Gallery:  the  Slndy  for  Son  Liberale  abote  men- 
tioned. Castelfranco.  Church  of  San  Liberale  :  the  altsr-pece,— 
figures  life  size,  exhibiting  much  of  the  rosnnerof  Bellini  in  his 
altar-pieces.  Vienna,  Belvedere  Gallery  :  a  Group  of  Astrot  oners 
in  a  Glade,  known  as  the  Chaldeans,  *  rich  sunset  landscape,  with 
villages  in  the  distance  and  trees  in  the  foreground ;  beside  the 
tree*  on  the  left,  three  figures  in  Oriental  costumes,  one-thini  of  life 
sixe  ;  formerly  in  the  Toddeo  Contarini  gallery.  Venice,  Manfrini 
palace:  man,  woman,  aud  child,  known  as  the  Family  of  Giorgione, 
In  a  landscape  recalling  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartel  franco, —one  of 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  the  master,  formerly  in  the  house  of 
Gabriel  Vendnunin  at  Santa  Fosca.  England,  Kingston  Lacy,  col- 
lection of  Mr  Bankcs:  Judgment  of  Solomon, — a  urge  unfinished 
picture  of  great  beauty,  of  clearer  tones  and  broader  treatment  than 
the  foregoing,  bought,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Byron,  from  the 
MarescaTchi  gallery.  Florence,  Pitti:  Concert, — a  monk  of  the 
Au^ustiniaus,  seated  at  the  harpsichord  ;  behind  him,  a  clerk  with 
n  tIoI  ;  on  the  left  a  young  man  with  plumed  hat  and  long  hair. 
This  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  works  which  are  assumed  to 
belong  to  the  Inter  time  of  the  roaster. 

See  Vasari,  TiU  aV  iris  tccellaUi pitlori,  kc,  vel.  vil.  p.  80,  cd. 
Lemonnier;  Ridolfi,  karaviglie  dt'f  Arte,  to),  i.  p*  121;  Crowe 
and  Cavalcsaelle,'  HiMory  qf  Painting  t*  North  Italy,  vol.  ii. 
p.  119-  (S.  C.) 

GIOTTINO  (1324-1357),  an  early  Florentine  painter. 
Vasari  is  the  principal  authority  in  regard  to  this  artist ; 
but  it  is  not  by  any  means  easy  to  bring  the  details  of  his 
narrative  into  harmony  with  such  facts  as  can  be  verified  at 
the  present  day.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  a  painter 
of  the  name  of.  Tommaso  (or  Maso^  di  Stefano,  termed 
Giottino  ;  and  the  Giottino  of  Vasari  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1324,  and  to  have  died  early,  of  consumption,  in 
1357,— dates  which  must  be  regarded  as  open  to  considerable 
doubt  Stefano,  the  father  of  Tommaso,  was  himself  a 
celebrated  painter  in  the  early  revival  of  art ;  his  naturalism 
was  indeed  so  highly  appreciated  by  contemporaries  as  to 
earn  him  the  appellation  of  "  Scimia  della  Nature  "  (ape  of 
nature).  He,  it  seems,  instructed  bis  son,  who,  however, 
applied  himself  with  greater  predilection  to  studying  the 
works  of  the  great  Giotto,  formed  his  style  on  these,  and 
hence  was  called  Giottino.  It  is  even  said  that  Giottino 
was  really  the  son  (others  say  the  great-grandson)  of  Giotto. 
To  this  statement  little  or  no  importance  can  be  attached. 
To  Maso  di  Stefano,  or  Giottino,  Vasari  and  Ghiberti  attri- 
bute the  frescos  in  the  chapel  of'  S.  Silvestro  (or  of  the 
Buxdi  family)  in  the  Florentine  church  of  S,Croce;  these 
represent  the  miracles  of  Pope  St  Sylvester,  as  narrated  in 
the  Golden  Legend,  one  conspicuous  subject  being  the  seal- 
ing of  the  lips  of  a  malignant  dragon.  These  works  are 
animated  and  firm  in  drawing,  with  naturalism  carried 
further  than  by  Giotto.  From  the  evidence  of  style,  some 
modern  connoisseurs  assign  to  the  same  hand  the  painting* 
in  the  funeral  vault  of  the  Stroud  family,  below  the  Cappclla 
degli  Spagnnoli  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  represent- 
ing the  crucifixion  and  other  subjects.  Vasari  ascribes  also 
to  his  Giottino  the  frescos  of  the  life  of  St  Nicholas  in  the 
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lower  church  of  Assist  This  series,  however,  in  not  really 
in.  that  part  of  the  church  which  Vasari  designates,  but  is 
in  the  Chapel  of  the-  Sacrament ;  and  the  works  ia  that 
chapel  are  understood  to  be  by  Giotto  di  Stefano,  who 
worked  in  the  second  half  of  the  14th  century — very  excel- 
lent productions  of  their  period.  It  might  hence  be  inferred 
that  two  differed  uen  produced,  the  works  which  are 
unitedly  fathered  upon  the  half-legendary  "  Giottiuo,"  tho 
consumptive  youth,  solitary  and  melancholic,  but  passion- 
ately  devoted  to  his  art  A  large  number  of  other  works 
have  been  attributed  to  the  same  hand  ;  we  need  only  men 
tion  an  Apparition  of  the  Virgin  to  St  Bernard,  in  the 
Florentine  Academy ;  a  lost  painting,  very  popular  in  its 
day,  commemorating  the  expulsion,  which  took  place  in 
1343,  of  the  duke  of  Athens  from  Florence ;  and  a  marble 
statue  erected  on  the  Florentine  campanile.  Vasari  parti- 
cularly praises  Giottino  for  well-blended  chiaroscuro.  Ho 
left  behind  him  various  scholars  in  the  art. 

GIOTTO  (1276-1336),  relatively  to  hia  ago"  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  complete  of  artists,  fills  in  the  history  of 
Italian  painting  u  place  analogous  to  that  which  seems  to 
have  been  filled  in  the  history  of  Greek  painting  by 
Polygnotus.  That  is  to  say,  he  lived  at  a  time  when  the 
resources  of  his  art  were  still  in  their  infancy,  but  consider- 
ing the  limits  of  those  resources,  his  achievements  were 
the  highest  possible.  At  the  close  of  the  Middle  Age,  he 
):iid  the  foundations  upon  which  all  the  progress  of  the 
Renaissance  was  afterwards  securely  based.  In  the  days 
of  Giotto,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  painters  of  the 
human  frame  and  its  structure  rested  only  upon  general 
observation,  and  not  upon  any  minute,  prolonged,  or  scien- 
tific study ;  while  to  facts  other  than  those  of  humanity 
their  observation  had  never  been  closely  directed.  Of 
linear  perspective  they  possessed  few  ideas,  and  those 
elementary  and  empirical,  and  scarcely  any  ideas  at  all  of 
serial  perspective  or  the  conduct  of  light  and  shade.  As 
far  as  painting  could  ever  be  carried  under  these  conditions, 
so  far  it  was  carried  by  Giotto.  In  its  choice  of  sub- 
jects, his  art  is  entirely  subservient  to  the  religious  spirit 
of  his  age.  Even  in  its  mode  of  conceiving  and  arranging 
those  subjects,  it  is  in  part  still  trammollcd  by  the  rules 
and  consecrated  traditions  of  the  past  Thus  it  is  as  far 
from  being  a  perfectly  free  as  from  being  a  perfectly  accom- 
plished form  of  art.  Many  of  those  truths  of  nature  to 
which  the  painters  of  succeeding  generations  learnt  to  give 
accurate  and  complete  expression,  Giotto  was  only  able  to 
express  by  way  of  imperfect  symbol  and  suggestion.  But 
in  spite  of  these  limitations  and  shortcomings,  and  although 
he  has  often  to  be  content  with  expressing  truths  of  space 
and  form  conventionally  or  inadequately,  and  truths  of 
structure  and  action  approximately,  and  truths  of  light  and 
shadow  not  at  all,  yet  among  the  elements  over  which  he 
has  control  he  maintains  so  just  a  balance  that  his  work 
produces  in  the  spectator  less  sense  of  imperfection  than 
that  of  many  later  and  more  accomplished  masters.  He  is 
one  of  the  least  one-sided  of  artists,  and  his  art,  it  has  been 
justly  said,  resumes  and  cqneentrates  all  the  attainments  of 
hia  time  not  less  truly  than  all  the  attainments  of  the 
crowning  age  of  Italian  art  are  resumed  and  concentrated 
in  Raphael.  In  some  particulars  the  painting  of  Giotto 
was  never  surpassed, — in  the  judicious  division  of  the 
field  and  massing  and  scattering  of  groups, — in  the  union 
of  dignity  in  the  types  with  appropriateness  in  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  personages,— in  strength  and  directness  of 
intellectual  grasp  and  dramatic  motive,— in  the  combination 
of  perfect  gravity  with  perfect  frankness  in  conception,  and 
of  a  noble  severity  in  design  with  a  great  charm  of  harmony 
and  purity  in  colour.  Tho  earlier  Byzantine  and  Roman 
workers  in  mosaic  had  bequeathed  to  him  the  high  abstract 
qualities  of  their  practice,  their  halanee,  their  impressive- 


ness,  their  grand  instinct  of  decoration ;  but  while  they  had 
compassed  these  qualities  at  an  entire  sacrifice  of  life  and  - 
animation,  it  is  the  glory  of  Giotto  to  "have  been  the  first 
among  his  countrymen  to  breathe  life  into  art,  and  to  have 
quickened  its  stately  rigidity  with  the  fire  of  natural 
incident  and  emotion.  It  was  this  conquest,  this  touch  of 
the -magician,  this  striking  of  the  sympathetic  notes  of  life 
and  reality,  that  chiefly  gave  Giotto  his  immense  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries,  aud  made  him  tho  fit  exponent  of 
the  vivid,  penetrating,  and  practical  genius  of  emancipated 
Florence.  His  is  one  of  the  few  names  in  history  which, 
haviug  become  groat  while  its  bearer  lived,  has  sustained 
no  loss  of  greatness  through  subsequent  generations. 

No  two  men  were  ever  more  unlike  than  the  rustic  Giotto 
and  tho  patrician  Dante ;  but  among  the  high  places  of  his- 
tory, their  figures  stand  side  by  aids  on  a  common  eminence. 
They  were  contemporaries,  Dante  being  tho  elder  of  the  two 
by  eleven  years,  and  friends,  or,  at  the. least,  acquaintances. 
The  poetry  of  Dante,  reporting  concerning  things  unseen 
with  a  definiteneas  not  less  than  that  of  actual  vision,  served 
in  many  ways,  until  the  days  of  Michelangelo,  not  only  as 
an  inspiration  but  as  a  law  to  the  religious  art  of  Italy. 
This  inspiring  and  legislating  authority  of  the  sacred  poet 
was  exercised  first  of  all  upon  Giotto, — partly,  it  appears, 
by  means  of  personal  intercourse  between  the  two  men. 
On  the  other  band,  Giotto  is  celebrated  in  Dante's  verse  as 
the  foremost  painter  of  the  new  age.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
tribute  to  his  pre-eminence  which  we  find  in  contemporary, 
or  almost  contemporary,  literature.  He  is  from  the  first 
a  kind  of  popular  hero.  He  is  celebrated  by  the  poet 
Petrarch  and  by  the  historian  Villani.  He  is  made  the 
subject  of  tales  and  anecdotes  by  Boccaccio  and  by  Franco 
Sacchetti.  From  these  notices,  as  well  as  from  Vasari,  we 
gain  a  distinct  picture  of  the  man,  as  one  whose  nature  was 
in  keeping  with  his  peasant  origin;  whose  sturdy  frame 
and  plain  features  corresponded  to  a  character  rather  dis- 
tinguished for  shrewd  and  genial  strength  than  for  sublimer 
or  more  ascetic  qualities;  a  master  craftsman,  to  whoso 
strong  combining  and  inventing  powers  nothing  camo 
amiss;  conscious  of  his  own  deserts,  never  at  a  loss  either 
in  the  things  of  his  art  or  in  the  things  of  life,  and  equally 
ready  and  efficient  whether  he  has  to  design  the  scheme  of 
some  great  spiritual  allegory  in  colour  or  imperishable 
monument  in  stone,  or  whether  he  has  to  show  his  wit  in 
the  encounter  of  practical  jest  and  repartee.  From  his  own 
hand  we  have  a  contribution  to  literature  which  helps  to 
substantiate  this  conception  of  his  character.  A  large  part 
of -Giotto's  fame  as  a  painter  was  won  in  the  service  of  the 
Franciscans,  and  in  the  pictorial  celebration  of  the  life  and 
ordinances  of  their  founder.  As  is  well  known,  it  wa6  a 
part  of  the  ordinances  of  Francis  that  his  disciples  should 
follow  his  own  example  in  worshipping  and  being  wedded 
to  poverty, — poverty  idealized  and  personified  as  a  spiritual 
bride  and  mistress.  Giotto,  having  on  the  commission  of 
the  order  given  tho  noblest  pictorial  embodiment  to  this 
and  other  aspects  of  the  Franciscan  doctrine,  presently 
wrote  an  ode  in  which  his  own  views  on  poverty  are 
expressed;  and  in  this  h6  a  hows  that,  if  on  the  one  hand 
bis  genius  wa3  at  the  service  of  the  ideals  of  his  time,  and 
his  imagination  open  to  their  significance,  on  the  other 
hand  his  judgmont  was  very  shrewdly  aware  of  their  practi- 
cal dangers  and  exaggerations. 

Giotto  di  Bondone  (a  name,  as  it  happens,  also  borne 
in  the  same  generation  by  a  distinguished  citizen  of 
Siena)  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant  of  Vespigneno.  Ho 
was  born  in  1276,  and  drew,  we  are  told,  by  natural 
instinct  with  whatever  materials  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 
He  was  ten  years  old  when  Ciroabuo,  as  the  story  goes, 
found  him  by  the  wayside,  drawing  a  sheep  with  a  piece 
of  charcoal  upon  a  atone  or  tile.   Tho  master,  th*h  at  the 
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height  of  his  fame,  took  the  peasant  boy,  with  the  glad 
consent  of  his  father,  to  Florence  to  be  his  pupil.  Of  his 
early  career  after  this  we  know  no  more  until  we  find  him 
at  work  as  the  foremost  among  many  scholars  employed 
under  Ciuiabue  at  tbo  interior  decorations  of  the  great 
memorial  church  of  St  Francis  at  Aasisi.  This  church  con- 
sists of  two  structures,  one  superimposed  on  the  other ;  it 
is  of  the  tipper  and  not  of  the  lower  church  that  wo  speak 
at  present.  On  the  walls  of  this,  a  great  series  of  frescos, 
now  more  than  half  obliterated,  was  painted  by  the  primi- 
tive masters  of  the  Tuscan  school,  including  some  of  older 
and  some  of  younger  standing  than  Cimabue.  The  series 
is  in  three  tiers,  the  uppermost  tier  containing  scenes  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  the  next,  scenes  from  the  New ;  the 
lowest,  scenes  from  tbe  life  of  St  Francis.  It  is  in  this 
last  tier  than  we  can  discern  with  certainty  tho  hand  of  the 
youthful  Giotto.  The  extent  of  his  participation  has  been 
much  debated.  According  to  tho  more  probable  opinion,  it 
can  be  traced  even  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  history ;  but 
it  is  in  the  later  scene  i  only  that  tho  hand  and  promise  of 
the  master,  the  presence  of  a  new  and  vital  spirit,  reveal 
themselves  with  fulness.  Some  interval  (bat  the  chronology 
of  Giotto's  career  is  at  all  points  obscure)  would  seem  to 
have  elapsed  between  the  execution  of  these  frescos  and  of 
others,  better  known  than  these,  which  adorn  the  lower 
story  of  the  same  structure.  In  four  lunette-shaped 
spaces  in  tbe  vaulting  of  this  lower  church,  Giotto  has 
paiuted  four  vast  compositions,  of  which  the  scheme  was 
dictated  to  him,  uo  doubt,  by  some  pious  and  learned  mouth- 
piece of  the  wishes  of  the  order.  One  of  these  exhibits 
the  mystical  wedding  of  Francis  with  Poverty;  a  second  is 
an  allegory  of  Chastity ;  a  third  of  Obedience ;  a  fourth 
shows  the  saint  glorified  in  heaven  among  the  angels.  To 
describe  and  explain  these  famous  compositions  would  be 
beyond  our  Bcope.  The  ideas  they  embody  cannot  but 
soem  strained  and  cold  when  wo  express  them  in  modern 
language.  Strained  and  cold,  indeed,  the  ideas  would  have 
been  iu  any  other  age  of  the  world ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  religious  temperament  of  that  age  in  Italy  gave 
even  to  pedantry  the  colours  of  passion,' and  an  ardent  and 
solemn  reality  to  the  most  far-drawn  fantasies  of  devotion. 
And  however  oool  the  private  judgment  of  Giotto  in  such 
matters  may  have  been,  it  is  not  his  private  judgment 
which  speaks  to  us  from  the  painted  allegories  of  Assisi ; 
it  is  tbe  sincere  imagination  of  the  men  among  whom  he 
lived ;  it  is  the  ardour  and  solemnity  of  the  devotional  spirit 
of  his  race.  In  one  of  the  transepts  of  tho  same  lower 
church  there  are  frescos  of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  and 
others  of  the  life  of  St  Francis,  which  modern  authorities 
hold  against  ancient,  most  likely  with  justice,  to  be  also 
from  the  hand  of  Giotto. 

Assuming  that  the  later  work  of  the  master  at  Assisi 
belongs  to  the  year  1296  or  thereabouts,  we  have  good 
evidence  that  two  years  afterwards  ho  was  working  at 
Rome  for  the  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  nephew  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  The  remain?  of  his  industry  in  this  employ- 
ment may  be  seen  in  a  mosaic  of  the  Navictlla,  or  Christ 
saving  St  Peter  from  the  waves,  now  preserved  in  the 
portico  of  St  Peter's  at  Home,  and  in  three  panels,  kept  in 
the  sacristy  of  the  canons  of  the  same  church,  which 
originally  formed  part  of  a  ciboriuin.  It  is  also  recorded 
that  Giotto  adorned  certain  MSS.  with  miniatures  for  this 
patron ;  and  in  truth  thore  exists  in  public  libraries  a  very 
rare  class  of  MSS.,  in  which  tho  miniatures  bear  the  niarku, 
if  scarcely  of  tbe  hand,  at  any  rate  of  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  Giotto.  Lastly,  a  discoloured  fragment  of  a  fresco 
of  tho  church  of  St  John  Lateran  shows  the  figure  of  Pope 
Boniface  VIII.  announcing  from  a  balcony  tho  opening  of 
tbe  famous  Jubilee  of  tho  year  1300.  Soon  after  this, 
Giotto  was  once  more  in  his  native  city.    Recent  research 


has  again  thrown  in  doubt  the  relative  cares  of  the  master 
and  of  his  pupil*  in  the  decorations  of  the  chapel,  called  +>y 
Gbiberti  the  chapel  of  the  Magdalene,  in  the  Bargellc  or 
palaco  of  the  PodestA  nt  Florence.  '  These  were  painted  to 
celebrate  tho  pacification  between  the  Black  and  White 
parties  in  the  state,  effected  by  the  Cardinal  d'Acquospaita 
as  delegate  of  the  Pope  in  1302,  and  consisted  of  a  series 
of  Scripture  scenes,  besides  great  compositions  of  Hell  and  • 
Paradise.  It  is  in  the  Paradise  that  the  painter  has  intro- 
duced those  groups,  typical  of  pacified  Florence,  in  which 
occur  the  portraits  of  Dante,  Brunette  Latini,  and  Come 
Donate,  and  which,  amid  the  emotion  of  aD  who  care  for 
art  or  history,  were  recovered  in  1841 -from  tho  white- 
wash that  bad  overlain  them. 

The  whole  central  period  of  Giotto's  life,  from  about  1 305 
to  about  1334,  is  divided  between  periods  of  residence  at 
Florence  and  expeditions,  of  which  we  can  in  viry  rare 
instances  traco  the  date  or  sequence,  undertaken  ii  conse- 
quence of  commissions  received  from  other  citiedof  the 
peninsula.  He  was  as  much  or  more  of  a  travellei  'as  was 
Van  Eyck  a  centnry  later;  and  his  travels  exert Caed  as 
much  or  more  of  the  same  fertilizing  and  stimulating 
influence  on  art  in  Italy  as  did  those  of  the  great  I  leming 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The  familiar  story  of  the  O 
belongs  to  a  journey  to  France,  which  was  projected  by 
Giotto  but  never  undertaken.  Popo  Benedict  XI.,  die 
successor  of  Boniface  VIII.,  sent  a  messenger  to  bring  him 
proofs  of  the  painter's  powers.  Giotto  would  give  the  mes- 
senger no  other  sample  of  his  talent  than  an  0  drawn  with 
a  free  sweep  of  the  brush  from  the  elbow ;  but  the  pope 
was  satisfied,  and  engaged  Giotto  at  a  great  Balary  to  go 
and  adorn  with  frescos  the  papal  residence  at  Avignon. 
Benedict,  however,  dying  at  this  time  (1305),  nothing  came 
of  this  commission;  and  the  Italian  14th  century  frescos, 
of  which  remains  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Avignon,  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  work,  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  arf 
Giotto,  but  of  the  Sienese  master  Simone  Martini,  called 
Simone  Mem  mi.  Another  certain  date  in  Giotto's  cores 
belongs  to  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  defined  la 
1328  he  had  painted  in  the  palace  of  the  Sigiiotia  at 
Florence  a  portrait  (now  lost)  of  Charles  of  Calabria  kneel- 
ing before  the  Virgin.  Two  years  later  he  was  invited  by 
the  father  of  this  prince,.  King  Robert  of  Naples,  to  come 
and  work  for  him  in  that '  city.  Some  fresco*  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Incoronata  had  been  long  erroneouslysupposed, 
on  the  authority  of  Petrarch,  to  represent  a  part  at  any  rate 
of  the  industry  of  Giotto  during  the  three  years  which  he 
spent  at  Naples.  It  is  the  merit  of  Messrs  Crowe  and 
Cavalcosello,  while  conclusively  setting  aside  this  tradition, 
to  have  called  attention  to  a  real  and  very  noble  work  of 
tho  master  existing  in  a  hall  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  convent  of  St  a.  Chiara  in  that  city.  This  is  a  fresco 
celebrating  the  charity  of  the  Franciscan  order  under  the 
figure  of  the  ■miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  with  the 
personages  of  St  Francis  and  St  Clare  kneeling  on  either 
hand' 

Between  theso  two  dates  (1305  and  1330),  Giotto  is  said 
to  have  resided  and  loft  great  works  at  Padua,  Fen-am, 
Urbino,  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Faenza,  Lucca,  and  other  cities ; 
and  in  several  of  these  paintings  are  still  shown  which  boar 
his  name  with  more  or  less  of  plausibility.  But  among 
them  it  is  at  Padua  only  that  his  authentic  and  mature 
powers  can  really  be  studied,  and  that  in  perhaps  the 
greatest  and  most  complete  aeries  of  creations  of  all  that 
he  has  left.  These  are  tho  frescos  with  which  he  decorated 
the  chapel  built  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  of  tbe  Annuncia- 
tion by  a  rich  citizen  of  the  town,  Enrico  Scrovegni,  and 
called  sometimes  the  chapel  of  the  Arena,  because  it  is  on  tbe 
site  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre.  Since  it  ik  recorded  that 
Datite  was  Giotto's  guest  at  Padua,  and 
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that  it  was  in  1306  tliat  he  came  from  Bologna  to  that 
city,  we  may  conclude  that  to  the  same  year,  1306,  belongs 
the  beginning  of  Giotto's  groat  undertaking  in  the  Arena 
chapel  The  scheme  includes  a  Saviour  in  Glory  over  the 
altar,  a  Last  Judgment  over  the  entrance  door,  anil  on  either 
aide  a  aeries' of  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
and  the  apocryphal  Life  of  Christ,  painted  in  three  tiers, 
and  lowest  of  all,  a  fourth  tier  with  emblematic  Virtues  aud 
Vices  In  monochrome,  the  Virtues  being  on  the  side  of  the 
chapel  which  is  next  the  incidents  of  redemption  in  the 
entrance  fresco  of  tho  Last  Judgmeut,  tho  Vices  on  that  side 
which  is  next  the  incidents  of  perdition.  There  is  no  other 
niugle  buildlug,  or  single  scries  of  representations,  in  which 
the  highest  powers  of  the  Italian  mind  and  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1 1th  century  may  be  so  well  studied  as 
hara  In  the  same  city,  the  great  Frauciscau  church  of  St 
Antonio  contains  also  the  remains  of  works  by  the  master. 
And  it  was  still  for  the  same  order,  in  their  reoowuod 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  that  Giotto  executed  most  of  the 
pointings  which  mark  the  periods  of  his  residence  in 
Florence.  Besides  a  vast  altar-piece  or  panel  for  the 
Baroncelli  chapel,  he  decorated  with  frescos  the  walls  of 
a,  number  of  private  chapels  in  this  church.  Tho  Baroncelli 
altar-piece  still  exists;  the  only  chapels  of  which  the 
frescos  have  been  uncovered  are  those  of  the  Bardi 
and  Pcrazzi.  Nor  are  these  the  only  walls  in  Florence 
which  to  this  day  bear  record  of  the  powers  of  Giotto — 
without  taking  into  account  many  that,  are  attributed  to 
him,  but  are  really  by  the  hand  of  pupils  like  TudJeo 
Gaddi  or  Fnccio  Capaniia,  or  of  weaker  followers  like 
Qiottino,  Giovanni  da  Milano,  or  Aguolo  Gaddi. 

Meantime,  Giotto  had  been  advancing,  not  only  m  fame, 
but  in  years  and  in  prosperity,    lie  was  married  young, 
and  had,  so  far  as  is  recorded,  three  sons,  Francesco, 
Ntccolu,  and  Donate,  and  threo  daughters,  Bice,  Caterioa, 
and  Lucia.    He  had  added  by  successive  purchases  to  the 
plot  of  land  inherited  from  his  father  at  Vespignano.  His 
fellow-ci titans  of  all  occupations  and  degrees  delighted  to 
honour  him.    And  sow,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  <  l  his 
return  from  Naples  by  way  of  Gaeta,  ha  received  the  final 
and  official  testimony  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
at  Florence.    By  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Priori  (April  12, 
1334),  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  works  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sta.  Reparata  (subsequently  and  better  known  as 
Sta.  J  [aria  del  Fiore),  and  architect  ofjho  city  walls  and  of 
the  towns  within  her  territory.    Dying  in  1336,  he  only 
enjoyed  these  dignities  for  two  years.   But  in  the  course  of 
these  two  years  he  had  found  time  not  only  to  mako  on 
excursion  to  Milan,  on  the  invitation  of  Azzo  Visconti  and 
with  tho  sanction  of  his  own  Government,  but  to  plan  and 
in  part  to  superintend  the  execution  of  two  monuments  of 
architecture,  of  which  the  one  remaining  is  among  the  most 
exquisite  in  design  and  richest  in  decoration  that  were  ever 
conceived  by  man.    These  were,  the  west  front  of  tho 
cathedral,  and  its  detached  campanilo  or  bell  tower.  The 
cathedral  front  was  barbarously  stripped  of  its  enrichments 
in  a  later  age,  and  stood  naked  until  the  other  day,  when 
the  city  of  Florence  undertook  to  restore  it  in  a  modern 
imitation.    Tho  campanile  remain?,  except  for  inconsider- 
able repairs,  as  it  was  left  by  the  pupils  of  Giotto  afer 
their  master's  death ;  and  in  the  consummate  dignity  as 
well  as  consummate  delicacy  of  its  design,  in  its  fair  pro- 
portions and  in  the  opulent  but  lucid  invention  and  appor- 
tionment of  its  details,  in  tho  thoiightfulness  and  pregnant 
simplicity  of  its  sculptured  histories,  it  is  the  most  fitting 
orown  and  monument  of  a  strong  and  memorable  career. 

A  complete  WUliogrnphv  of  the  earlier  an  well  u  the  mom  recent 
aathorilies  on  Oiot.o  would  ln-ru  be  out  of  pine  The  main  mate- 
rm>«  and  references  will  he  found  in  the.  MUnvitiir  :— Vamri,  cd. 
Lemanaier,  ToL  1.  pp.  309  sqi-  ;  Crowe  and  CavalcaseUo,  UuL  t>J 


PmtUing  in  Ttalf,  vol  L  chaps.  8  to  11;  Ernst  ranter,  OtxkkkU 
tics  ItalU-niteJu*  Kami,  voL  it  pp.  211  sad  K.  DobUrt  ia 
article  '*  Oiotto  '  in  botmie'a  KhhM  uiul  MbtsOcr,  vol.  iii.   (S.  C.) 

GIOVINAZZO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Bari, 
about  1 1  miles  from  Bari,  on  the  railway  from  Otranto  to 
Bologna.  Situated  on  the  coast,  it  has  a  small  harbour,  aud 
carries  on  au  export  trade'  in  tho  olives,  almonds,  and  carobs 
pruduced  in  tho  vicinity.  It  is  also  the  sent  of  a  bishop, 
aud  possesses  a  cathedral,  a  castle,  and  a  famous  oipmo  or 
poorhouse,  which  was  fouuded  by  Ferdinand  L  of  Naples, 
and  is  now  used  partly  for  tho  education  of  foundlings  and 
orphans,  and  partly  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile 
criminals.  Cloth,  carpets,  thread,  and  shoes  are  among  the 
manufactures  of  the  place,  and  the  children  of  the  otpizio 
are  largely  trained  in  such  industries.  Whether  the  identi- 
fication with  the  ancient  town  called  Netium  or  Natiolum 
be  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  Giovinazaj  wa<  in 
existence  at  a  very  airly  date,  and  some  portions  of  its  sea- 
wall are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  later  Roman  period. 
The  population  of  the  town  in  1875  was  8902,  and  of  the 
commune  9108. 

GIOVIO,  Fxvu   See  Jovrtra. 

GIPSIES,  a  wandering  folk  scattered  through  aver* 
European  land,  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  North 
America,  and  along  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.  Bell  of 
Antermony  speaks  in  his  Travdt  (17C3)  of  meeting  at 
Tobolsk  a  band  of  sixty  Triggany  on  their  way  to  China ; 
K enter  describes  tho  Brazilian  Ciganos  (Tmvttt  in  BtvtU, 
1816);  and  at  the  present  day  cases  of  Gipsy  emigration 
to  Australia  are  not  unknown.  No  general  estimate 
can  be  formed  of  their  numbers  outside  Europe,  but 
travellers  agree  that  they  are  very  numerous  in  Persia 
(3000  families  in  1856),  Armenia^  Asiatic  Turkey  (67,000 
in  1877),  and  Egypt  (one  alone  of  the  three  chief  tribes, 
the  Ghagars,  being  reckoned  1 6,000);  whilst  in  America, 
besides  a  multitude  of  British  Gipsies,  Gipsies  from  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  and  Hungary  are  not  unfrequent  The 
total,  700,000,  at  which  JJiklosich  placed  (1878)  the 
European  Gipsies,  fairly  agrees  with  the  following  frag- 
mentary statistics.  Turkey,  before  its  late  dismemberment, 
contained  104,750  (9537  in  Bosnia  and  tho  Herzegovina 
in  1874);  Scrvia  had  24,691  in  1874,  Montenegro  600  in 
1873;  and  in  Roumania  there  are  from  200,000  to  300,000, 
according  to  the  varying  estimates  of  CreUulosco  (1876) 
and  the  Annuairt  general  ofieul  tie  fiovmanU  (1874). 
In  1876  Austria  counted  about  1000  (13,500  in  Bohemia 
in  18467),  and  Hungary  159,000  (78,923  in  Transylvania 
in  1S50,  and  36,842  in  Hungary  proper  in  1864);  while 
Spain  is  credited  with  40,000,  France  with  from  2000  U> 
GU00  (700  in  the  Basque  country),  Germany  and  Italy 
together  with  34,000  (I),  and  Scaudinavia  with  1500.  In 
Russia  their  number  in  1834  was  stated  at  48,247,  ex- 
clusive of  Polish  Gipsies,  in  1814  at  1,427,539,  and  in 
1877  at  11.G5L1 

Katntt. — Just  as  in  every  European  land  the  Gip3y  calls 
•Gentiles"  {it.,  non-Gipsies)  gaje,  ho  calls  himself  Eoa^ 
"a  man  or  husband."  This  word  Ren*,  connected  \y 
Paspati  with  the  name  of  the  Indian  god  Rdma,  ia  \>j 
Miktosich  identified  with  tha  Sanskrit  dona  or  Jomla, 
"a  low-caste  musician."*    Of  names  conferred  by  "Gen- 

1  In  E.icliMth«Cfi»:isof  1871  givw  tho  number  of  "  rn^nts  nod 
Oip'iek"  »«  2-jsO.  In  SoutUind  of  **  vagrants"  as  lJUJ.  T1*m;  ligurw, 
however,  while  tliey  include  a  (rood  nunjr  non-Gi | '*y  tmuii*  ami  slum- 
people,  exrludo  all  hoiiM>-(lwcU[[i£  (jii^ici,  I* si' In  Um  l^i^y  hor*e- 
itoo.UT*,}i(uk<-t-i!uKi'rs,  lmwlter*,  aud  t!uk«re,  entered  under  their  aetenU 
headings,  and  are  therefore  utterly  vallate- •<. 

1  SitUi,  another  appellation' currant  amon;  th«  Gipsies  ol  CiTroiuiy, 
Poland,  and  ScaodloaYia,  aad  poaiibly  ccniii.x-tcd  «Hb  tha  Zincah  of 
tha  GUaooa,  has  been  Ukewisa  variously  deihert  from  tli*  Sanskrit 
A'arfAu  (Indus),  and  from  the  Romsni  suadi,  "  farr.nuV'  whilst  ISntail- 
lard  identiSo*  it  with  tie  XVrw  or  2frr«>  e>o>t  of  Homer,  »nbo. 
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>  tiles,"  some  point  to  the  fancied  cradle  of  the  Gipsy  race.  - 
Thus  Gipsy  or  Gypsy  itself  {Egyptian  in  the  16th  century), 
the  Spanish  Gitano,  Albanian  Jevi,  modern  Greek  r^mx, 
Magyar  Pkarao  nipek  ("  Pharaoh's  people"),  and  Turkish 
Fdr&wni,  preserve  the  belief  in  its  Egyptian  origin,  a 
belief  which  finds  no  Confirmation  except  in  the  casual 
resemblance  between  Rom  and  the  Egyptian  rfitne,  "  man  " 
(ef.  Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  p.  220),  and  which  was 
possibly  due  to  the  Gipsies'  skill  in  serpent-charming.  The 
Scandinavian  and  Low-German  Tatars  identifies  Gipsies 
with  the  Mongolian  hordes,  the  terror  of  Europe  in  the  1 3th 
century;  and  their  French  name  Bqhemiens  was  probably 
due  either  to  a  confusion  of  some  such  form  as  Secani  with 
Czech  or  to  the  belief  that  Gipsies  originated  in  Bohemia. 
To  the  same  class  belong  Walachi,  Cilices,  Uxii,  Saraceni, 
Agareni,  Nubiani,  Ac.,  cited  by  Frit&chius  (1G60).  Other 
names  ngain  denote  the  character;  hue,  or  callings  of  the 
race,  as  Arabic  Hardmi,  " villain.;"  Dutch  Heydens, 
"heathens/  Persian  Karachi,  "swarthy;"  and  modem  Greek 
Kcit£i/3c\os,  by  Soma  vera  derived  from  the  Latin  eaptivus, 
by  Bataillard  connected  with  fiiXot, "  a  dart,"  and  so  with 
tho  Gipsies'  name  in  Cyprus,  Kilindjirides,  from  the  Turkish 
gylidj,  "a  sword."  Their  Scotch  name  Tinkler,  which 
occurs  in  a  charter  of  William  the  Lion  (1165-1214),  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  mere  variant  of  tinker ;  but  if  its 
initial  t  correspond  to  t  {ef.  .English  ten,  German  sehn),  it 
comes  very  near  the  Italian  Zingaro  or  Zyngano,  which,  like 
the  German  ^tgetmer,  Czech  Cingdn  or  Cigdn,  and  Magyar 
Cigdny,  is  a  form  of  the  most -widespread  of  all  the  Gipsies' 
appellations— Bulgarian  Atsigan,  modern  Greek  'Anrty- 
«ovo«  or  'AWyyuj/os.  The  last  was  also  the  title  of  a 
separatist  sect  in  Asia  Minor,  so  called,  it  is  supposed, 
because  its  members  kept  themselves  from  contact  with  un- 
believers (a  privative,  and  ftvydV*»,  "to  touch").  Mildosich, 
finding  in  it  the  of  all  the  preceding  forms,  believes 

it  to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Gipsies,  either 
because  the  latter  entered  the  western  parts  of  tho  Byzantine 
empire  from  Phrygia  and  Lyoaonia,  or  because  they  were 
suspected  of  being  adherents  of.  the  sect  or  simply  as  a 
nickname  (Mikl,  vi  pp.  57-66).  Bataillard,  on  the  o£her 
hand,  identifying  the  heretic  'A&'yyarot  with  Gipsy 
'Atviykowm,  and  these  with  the  Styvrru  of  Herodotus 
(v.  9),  derives  the  name  from  myfaj,  "  a  javelin  f  while 

•  others  among  the  coon tl ess  etymologies  proposed  are  Goeje's 
from  Persian"  chang,  "a  kind  of  harp  or  cither)"  Burton's 
from  Persian  zang,  "Ethiopia;"  and  Newbold's  from  Persian 
sin,  "a  saddle," 

First  Appearance  in  European  History. — From  whatever 
cause,- it  is  certain  that  a  confusion  did  exist  between  the 
'ATtrtynwot  and  "A&vyaw*,  which  renders  it  extremely 
difficult  to  determine  whether  the  Byzantine  historians  are 
speaking  of  Gipsies  or  heretics  in  seven  passages  collected  by 
Miklosich.  It  appears  from  these  that  AOlyycvoi,  described 
as  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  serpent-charmers,  first  emerge 
in  Byzantine  history  under  Nicephorus  L  (802-11),  were 
banished  by  Michael  L  (811-13),  and  were  restored  to 
favour  by  Michael  IL  (820-29);  but  Miklosich's  reasons 
for  absolutely  identifying  them  with  Gipsies,  and  positively 
assorting  the  latter  to  have  appeared  at  Byzantium  in  810 
under  Nicephorus,  are  hard  to  recognize.  Less  dubious  seems 
an  extract  from  the  Georgian  lAfe  of  Giorgi  Mtharmindel 
(11th  century),  which  describes  how  at  Constantinople  cer- 
tain descendants  of  the  race  of  Simon  Magus,  Atsinkan 
by  name,  sorcerers  and  famous  rogues,  slew  wild  beasts  by 
their  magic  arte  in  the  presence  of  Bagrat  17.-  Such 
passages  are  open  to  some  doubt  j  hardly  so  the  following 
from  the  Itinerarium  Si/mrmis  Simtonis  (ed.  by  J.  Naemith, 
Camb.  1778),  where  Fitx  Simeon,  a  Franciscan  friar  of 
Dublin,  describing  his  stay  in  Crete  in  1322,  says :— ."We 
there  saw  a  people  living  outeide  the  city  (of  Candia),  who 


worship  according  to  the  Greek  rite,  and  declare  themselves 
of  the  race  of  Ham  They  rarely  or  never  stop  in  on* 
place  more  than  thirty  days,  but,  as  though  accursed  of 
heaven,  wander  from  field  to  field  with  little,  oblong,  black, 
low  tents,  like  those  of  the  Arabs,  or  from  cave  to  cave." 
The  empress  Catherine  de  Valois,  again,  who  died  in 
1346,  granted  to  the  suzerains  of  Corfu  authority  to 
reduce  to  vassalage  certain  homines  vageniti  coming  from 
the  mainland,  who  under^the  Venetians  formed  in  1386 
the  nucleus  of  a  feudvm  AciHganorum  that  lasted  down  to 
the  present  century.  About  1378  the  Venetian  governor 
of  Nauplion  confirmed  the  Aeingani  of  that  Greek  colony 
in  privileges  granted  by  his  predecessors;  and  in  1387 
Mircea  I.,  waiwode  of  Wallachla,  renewed  a  grant  made  by 
his  uncle  Ladislaus  to  the  monastery  of  St  Anthony  at 
Voditza  of  forty  salaschi  (tents)  of  Acigani.  ^ther  docu- 
ments might  be  cited,  but  these  are  enough  to  show  that 
in  the  14t&  century  Gipsies  existed  in  the  Balkan  peninsula 
and  islands  of  the  Levant ;  that  in  Wallachia  they  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  bondage  (from  which  they  were  only 
freed  in  1856) ;  and  that  nowhere  were  they  regarded  as 
new-comers,  so  that  by  these  documents  it  is  impossible 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  first  Gipsy  immigration.  More  than 
this,  a  metrical  German  paraphrase  of  Genesis,  made  by  aD 
Austrian  monk  about  1122,  preserved  at  Vienna,  and 
edited  by  Hoffmann  in  hht  Fundgruben  /Or  Gesehichte 
deutscher  Sprache  (Breslau,  1837),  goes  far  to  prove  that 
Gipsies  were  known  in  Austria  three  centuries  before  the 
commonly-accepted  date  of  their  appearance  in  that  country. 
A  passage  relating  to  Hagar's  descendants  (Gen.  xvi.  15) 
runs: — "So  she  (Hagar)  had  this  son ;  they  named  him 
IshmaeL  It  is  from  him  the  Ishmaelites  descend.  They 
journey  for  through  the  world ;  we  call  them  dialUtnide 
(lit  cold-smiths).  .  .  .  They  have  no  house  nor  country ; 
everywhere  they  are  found  alike;  they  wander  over  the 
country,  abusing  people  by  their  knaveries.  Thus  they 
deceive  men, — robbing  no  one  openly."  That  here  by 
chaltsmide,  Ishmaelites,  and  descendants  of  Hagar  Gipsies 
are  meant,  scarcely  admits  of  doubt,  seeing  that  the  smith's 
is  still  the  Gipsies'  leading  handicraft ;  that  Lusignan  in 
1573  speaks  of  the  Gipsies  of  Cyprus  as  "Cinquanes, 
otherwise  called  Agariens;'  and  that  in  German  and  Danish. 
Rotwiilsch  or  thieves'  slang  Gcschmeilim  and  Smatlem  (i.e., 
Ishmaelites)  signify  "Gipsies."  Tho  xw/ioopo/ux  also  of 
Byzantine  writers  were  possibly  Gipsies,  being  defined  by 
Ducange  as  "  circnlatores  atque  adeo  Fabri  eerarii  qui 
per  pagos  cunitant:  ut-  hodie  passim  apud  nos,  quos 
Chaudronnitrs  dicimus."  Theophanes  (758-818)  speaks 
under  the  date  544  of  a  tuaptApoptx  from  Italy. 

Later  Movement*. — Late  in  1417  there  came  to  Lfine- 
burg  a  band  of  300  wanderers,  "black  as  Tartars  and 
calling  themselves  Secani."  At  their  head  rode  a  "  duke  n 
and  "count,"  splendidly  dressed,  and  leading  like  nobles 
dogs  of  chase ;  noit  caino  a  motley  crew  afoot ;  and  women 
and  children  brought  up  tho  rear  in  waggons.  They  bore 
among  other  letters  of  safe-conduct  one  granted  by  the 
emperor  Sigismund,  and  professed  themselves  engaged  on 
a  seven  years'  pilgrimage,  imposed  by  their  bishops  in 
expiation  of  apostacy  from  -the  Christian  faith.  From 
Luneburg  they  passed  to  Hamburg,  Liibcck,  Wismar, 
Rostock,  Straisund,  and  Greifswald,  camping  by  night 
outeide  tho  walls,  thievinj  by  day,  "  wherefore  several 
were  taken  and  slain"  ($f.  -the  contemporary  annals  of 
Korner  and  Burns,  and  Krantxa  Saxonia,  1520).  In 
1418  they  journeyed  southwards  through  Meissen,  Leipsie, 
and  Hesse,  and,  entering  Switzerland,  arrived  at  Zurich  on 
August  31st,  visiting  also  Basel,  Bern,  and  Solothum, 
according  to  Conrad  Juatinger  (died  1426V,  who  spcaka 
of  them  as  "  more  than  200  baptized  heathens  from 
Egypt."   They  now  split  up  into  two  bands,  the  first  of 
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Which  appeared  before  Augsburg  (November  1,  1418)," 
the  sejond  before  Sisteron  in  Provence  (October  1,  1419), 
where,  the  terrified  citizens  bestowed  on  the  "  Saracens  " 
a  hurjired  loaves.  Next  comes  a  long  notice  of  a  troop 
ot  fully  100  lean,  black,  hideous  Egyptians  in  the  Chronica 
iii  Bologna  (July  18,  1422),  which  tells  how  the  sorceress, 
"Duke"  Andrew's. wife,  could  read  the  past  and  future  of 
men' a  lives ;  but  Bologna  in  fifteen  days  became  too  hot 
for  t aern,  so  by  way  of  Forli — where  "  certain  said  they 
were  from  India"— the  pilgrims  travelled  on  to  Rome. 
Their  object  was  to  procure  fresh  letters  from  the  pope ; 
and  Bach  they  afterwards  produced,  though  of  their  sojourn 
in  tlte  imperial  city  no  record  has  yet  been  published.  To 
the  burghers  of  Ratisbon  Gipsies  presented  themselves  in 
1424;  they  pitched  their  tents  again  before  its  walls  in 
1426;  and  at  Paris  in  1427  the  fair  of  Landit  was  attended 
by  a  duke,  a  count,  and  ten  other  mounted  pilgrims,  late 
renegades  of  "Lower  Egypt,"  whose  women  practised 
palmistry  and  cleared  everybody's  pockets.  Later  we 
hear  of  Gipsies  at  Arnbeim  (1429),  at  Metz  (1430), 
at  Erfurt  (1432),  and  in  Bavaria  (1433),— these  and  all 
notices  of  the  seventeen  years  preceding  referring  probably 
to  tho  movements  of  a  single  ubiquitous  band,  sent  forwnrd 
to  spy  out  the  lands  of  promise,  and  composed  of  from  600 
to  1400  persons.  For  not  until  1438  did  the  great  tide  of 
westward  immigration  begin  to  flow;  then,  not  in  hundreds 
but  thousands,  headed  no  longer  by  paltry  "  dukes "  and 
"  counts,"  but  by  a  "  king,"  King  Zindlt1  the  Gipsies  poured 
over  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  reaching  Poland  by  1501 , 
Sweden  by  1512,  and  having  already  appeared  in  Spain 
in  1447.  We  find  them  in  England  in  1514  (A  Dyaloge  of 
Syr  Tliomas  More,  1 529),  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  date  of 
their  landing ;  and  in  Scotland  the  earliest  certain  record 
of  their  presence  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  tho  Lord  High 
Treasurer :  "  Apr.  22,  1505.  Item,  to  the  Egvptianis,  be 
the  kingis  command,  vjj  lib."  (Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials, 
Edin.  1833,  voL  iii.  p.  592).  In  a  "King  of  Rowmais" 
( t  Bomai,  Gipsies),  twice  mentioned  in  entries  of  July  1492, 
as  also  in  tho  "Erie  of  Grece"  (1502),  "King  Cristall" 
(1530),  and  the  "  King  of  Cipre  "  (1532),  one  dimly  recog- 
nises four  Gipsy  chiefs ;  and  with  Gipsies  perhaps  tho  Sara-, 
cens  may  be  identified,  whom  a  tradition  represents  as  mak- 
ing depredations  in  Scotland  prior  to  1460  (Sinison,  p.  98). 
In  no  other  country  were  Gipsies  better  received  than  in 
this,  where  they  "  dansit  before  the  king  in  Halyrudhous  " 

(1530)  ;  where  James  IV.  gave  (July  5,  1505)  Anthonius 
Qagiuo,  count  of  Little  Egypt,  a  letter  of  commendation  to 
the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  where  James  V.  subscribed  a 
writ  (Fobruary  15,  1540)  in  favour  of  "oure  louit  Johnne 
Faw,  lord  and  erle  of  Litill  Egipt,"1  to  whose  son  and  suc- 
cessor he  granted  authority  to  hang  and  punish  all  "  Egyp- 
tians" within  the  realm  (May  26,  1540).  But  in  1541 
an  Act  was  passed,  commanding  the  "Egyptians  to  pass  forth 
of  the  realm  "  under  pain  of  death,  and  similar  edicts  were 
issued  before  and  afterwards  in  most  of  the  Eurojiean  states 
—Germany  (1497),  Spain  (1499),  France  (1504),  England 

(1531)  ,  Denmark  (1536),  Moravia  (1538),  Poland  (1557), 

*  The  titlei  of  king,  duke,  earl,  const,  and  (in  south-eastern  Europe) 
w isr ode  wire  and  an  born*  by  the  chief*  of  greater  or  smaller  bands, 
wore  to  irapre**  tho  vulgar  than  as  denoting  real  authority.  With 
British  Gipsies  one  is  bewildered  by  the  host  of  mi-ditaiU  kings  and 
queens,  from  King  John  Buclle,  laid  aide  by  aide  with  Athelstan  in 
Milmestmry  Abbey  in  1C57,  down  to  the  Gipsy  queen  of  tho  United 
States,  Matilda  Stanley,  royally  buried  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  In  1878 

1  This  letter  has  an  esjiecial  interest,  since  it  presents  the  earliest 
specimens  of  the  Gipsy  tongue,  in  the  names  of  three  of  the  Gipsies 
mentioned  In  it :  Grasta  (srrati,  "  a  hone"),  Towla  Bailyow  (ftUo  lxt<Uo, 
"fat  pij"),  and  MaUkalla  (Imatehka,  "cat*').  PaspaU  .give*  as 
female  Turkish  Gipsy  names  Tchirictl,  "bird,"  and  Sappnt,  "viper;" 
but  probably  the  above  were  merely  assumed  by  way  of  a  jest,  like 
Corns,  (Hoyland,  p.  165)  and  Oa/f.mc***  (Pott,  i.  52).  Sw.  on  Gipsy 
names,  sir  Cwftoa  In  Sou*  and  «u*ri«  (6th  wr.,  vol.  ii.  p.  849). 


Ac  ftinveying  across  the  sea3  was  among  the 
measures  adopted;  it  is,  however,  noteworthy  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  dispersion  of  the  tribes.  Under  Henry 
VIII.  Gipsies  were  shippud  from  England  to  Norway 
(Wright's  BUtory  of  Ludlow,  pp.  389-92)  or  France; 
whilst  by  the  latter  power,  so  lately  as  1802,  the  bands 
infesting  Bayonno  and  Mauleon  were  caught  by  night 
as  in  a  net,  huddled  on  shipboard,  and  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  (Michel,  Pa y$  Baton*,  p.  137).  In  Scot- 
land four  Faas  were  hanged  at  Edinburgh  in  1611  "for 
abyding  within  the  kingdoms,  they  being  Egiptianis/' 
and  in  1636  doom  was  pronounced  on  other  "Egyptians" 
at  Haddington,  the  "men  to  be  hangit,  and  the  weomei  to 
be  drowned ;  and  suche  of  the  weomen  as  hes  children  to 
be  scourgit  throw  the  burgh  and  brunt  in  the  cheeke." 
Under  the  English  statute  of  1562  (repealed  1783)  making 
it  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy  to  be  merely  seen  for  a 
month  in  the  fellowship  of  Gijwies,  five  men  were  hanged 
at  Durham  "for  being  Egyptians,"  8th  August  1592. 
Still  greater  were  the  cruelties  and  injustice  suffered  by 
Gipsies  on  the  Continent,  since  there,  to  tho  charge  of  kid- 
napping, were  added  the  weightier  imputations  of  being 
cannibals  and  emissaries  of  the  Turk.  QuihOnes  recounts 
how  in  1629  four  Estremaduran  Gitanos  owned  under 
torture  to  having  eaten  a  friar,  a  pilgrim,  and  a  woman  of 
their  tribe;  and  in  1782  forty-five  Hungarian  Gipsies  were 
beheaded,  quartered,  or  hanged  on  a  like  monstrous  charge. 
First  racked  till  they  confessed  the  crime  of  murder,  they 
were  brought  to  tho  spot  where  their  victims  were  said 
to  be  buried,  and  when  no  bodies  appeared  they  were 
racked  again.  "  We  ate  them  "  was  their  despairing  cry ; 
and  forthwith  the  journals  teemed  with  accounts  of 
"  eighty-five  persons  roasted  by  Gipsy  cannibals";  straight- 
way the  "cannibals"  were  hurried  to  the  scaffold.  Then 
Joseph  H.  sent  a  commission  down,  whose  inquiries 
showed  that  no  one  had  been  murdered — except  the  victims 
of  the  false  accusation.  The  full,  impartial  annals  of  the 
race  have  still  to  be  compiled,  from  edicts  and  law-books, 
from  local  histories  and  a  few  monographs  like  Dirk's 
Grickitdkvndige  ondertotkingen  aangaande  het  vtrblijf  der 
Heidtnt  of  £gyptiert  in  de  Noorddijke  ■  Xcderlandtn 
(Utrecht,  1850),  or  Weber's  Zigeuner  in  Sackstn,  1488- 
1792,  in  vol  ii  of  his  Aus  vier  Jahrhunderten  (Leip.  1861). 

Language. — Until  lately  the  information  about  the 
Gipsy  language  to  be  gathered  from  books  was  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  The  thirteen  works  published  prior  to  1840 
which  furnish  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Romani  dialect — 
Boorde  (1547),  Bryant  (1785),  .Bright  (1818),  Copsoy 
(1818),  Harriot  (1830),  Roberts  (1836),  Ac— together 
contain  but  396  genuine  sterna,  beside*  69  doubtfuWrords, 
and  furnish  scarcely  any  examples  of  the  grammar.  Nor 
are  the  Continental  works  cited  by  Pott,  from  Vulcanins 
(1589)  downwards,  much  more  copious.  Even  to-day 
there  are  still  great  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  especially  of 
the  dialects  outside  of  Europe ;  but  enough  has  been 
done  to  show  that  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic,  tho  Gipsies  a  peal, 
with  dialectal  variations,  one  and  tho  selfsame  speech. 
The  Romani names  for  "water,"  "lire,"  "hair,"  and  "eye," 
are  in  Persia  pdni,  ail;  bdl,  and  aki ;  in'  Egypt  pdni,  dg, 
bal,  and  ankki;  in  Norway  pani,  jag,  bat,  and  jrdit ;  in 
England  pdni,  yog,  bal,  and  yok.  And  these  four  instances, 
which  might  bo  multiplied  indefinitely,  serve  further  to 
show,  by  their  resemblance  to  the  Hindi  pdni,  dg,  161,  and 
dnJth,  that  in  Romani  we  have  an  Indian  tongue.  Riidigci 
first  compared  Romani,  so  long  regarded  as  a  thieves'  jargon, 
with  one  of  the  New  Indian  dialects,  and  in  1782  published 
the  result  of  the  comparison  in  his  A' me  tier  Zuvacht  der 
Spraehkunde.'--  In  1783  Grcllmann's  ilisioruchrr  Vtnvtk 
reaped  all  the  fruits  of  liudiger's  research :  and  in  the  same 
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yew  Marsden  was  independently  led  to  a  like  discovery. 
The  conclusion  that  tho  Gip^ica  wandered  forth  front 
India  id  now  almost  universally  accepted,  but  when, 
or  from  what  part  of  India,  ore  questions  on  which  few 
have  done  more  than  idly  speculate  Whether  Riraiani 
is  derived  from  Hindi,  Marathi,  Ac,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  minute  investigations,  which,  long  neglected,  are 
bow  being  carried  on  by  various  Orientalist*.  They 
have  at  least  established  that  Romani  stand*  in  the  relation 
of  a  sister,  not  a  daughter,  to  the  seven  principal  New 
Indian  dialects.  Its  forms  are  often  more  primitive  than 
theirs,  sometimes  than  those  of  Pali  O"  the  Prakrits,  «.</., 
out,  "band"  (Sanskrit  htxtia,  Pali haOha),. katkt,  "wood" 
(Sanskrit  kdiluha,  Pali  kalilia), vutM, " hp"  (Sanskrit  osktlta, 
Pali  ettha),  troth,  "fear"  (Sanskrit  trOsa,  Pah  tas),  trin, 
"three"  (Sanskrit  tri,triifi;  Pali  fs,  tan),  and  pro/,  "brother" 
(Sanskrit  bhrdtd,  Pali  bhdia).  And  whQe  the  archaisms 
of  Bomani  forbid  as  to  derive  it  from  Hicdi  or  Marsthi, 
soma  of  its  seemingly  modern  forms  are  the  result  of 
independent  development  On  the  other  hand,  our  know- 
ledge of  Romani  itself,  and  of  tho  multitudinous  spoken 
dialecta  of  India,  is  not  at  present  sufficient  to  warrant  our 
pronouncing  the  former  more  primitive  than  any  of  them ; 
and  as  a  fact  many  of  its  archaisms  may  be  paralleled  in 
the  languages  of  Dardistan  and  Kafiristau  (ef.  Mikloeich, 
Beitr&ge,  iv.  45-64).  Thus  there  aro  dilHculties  on  both 
sides  in  the  way  of  adjudicating  between  the  opinions  of 
Ascoli  and  Miklosich.  The  former  maintains  (Saygi 
Indimi,  voL  iL,  1876)  that  Romani,  preserving  certain 
consonantal  neurits  which  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
at  the  epoch  of  the  most  ancient  Prakrit  texts,  approaches 
Sanskrit  more  nearly  even  than  Pali — conclusions,  he 
observes,  that  harmonize  well  with  Bataillard's  pre-historic 
theory.  Miklosich,  on  the  otlier  hand,  opposes  that  theory 
in  Meyer's  Kanvcrtatious-Ltxikon  (3d  ed.  1876),  where  he 
infers  from  the  agreoment  of  Romani  in  its  phonetic  laws  i>nd 
system  of  case-endings  with  the  modern  Aryan  languages 
of  India  that  the  emigration  cannot  have  taken  place  till 
these  were  formed,      until  after  the  Prakrit  period. 

In  Europe  Miklosich  distinguishes  thirteen  Romani  dia- 
lects— the  Greek  or  Turkish,  Roumanian,  Hungarian, 
Horavo-Bohemian,  German,  Polo-Lithuanian,  Russian, 
Finnish,  Scandinavian,  Anglo-Scottish,  Italian,  Basque,  and 
Spanish.  To  these  should  bo  added  the  Welsh,  which, 
generally  unintelligible  to  the  English  Gipsy,  is  one  of  the 
most  perfect,  as  it  has  also  been  the  least  studied,  of  all  the 
dialects.  As  a  general  rule,  the  further  these  dialects  remove 
from  Turkey,  the  more  corrupt  have  they  become,  so  that 
the  Gipsies,  of  Spain,  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  great  measure 
of  England,  know  no  case  or  verb  endings  other  than  those 
of  the  lands  of  their  adoption. '  From  Turkish  Romani, 
therefore,  and  Welsh  the  following  examples  will  be  drawn. 
The  Turkish  (marked  T.)  are  taken  from  Paspati ;  the 
Welsh  (W.)  are  derived  from  letters  and  stories  written 
by  John  Roberta,  the  oldest  living  harper,  whose  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  language  is  probably  unique. 

The  definite  article,  wanting  in  Asia,  Is  supplied  in  every 
Enropean  dialect  by  the  Greek  i  and  h — i  for  the  masculine,  h  for 
the  feminine  and  the  oblique  cases,  t.g.,  W.  Polchdai  ow  btarengara 
s  wrt  tringengey,  "  the  sailor  asked  the  other  three,"  B  eolUy 
eendat,  "the  Gipsy  woman  said."  The  indefinite  article,  in  some 
dialects  (applied  by  yek,  "  one,"  is  still  omitted  by  the  Welsh  and 
the  "  deeper"  English  Gipsies,  e.g.,  Ytlxr porro  gougeo  ta  pvrrey 
gvngey  jivenet  undra  tcrrote  ttthettay,  "once  («n)  old  men  snd  (an) 
•Id  woman  were  living  in  (a)  great  wood."  Romani  has  no  trace 
of  either  •  doal  number  or  a  neater  gender.  Excepting  mouo- 
aylkMes,  most  of  its  noons  terminate  in  -o  (masc )  and  •»'  (few. ), 
as  ralUo,  "  lad,"  rakli,  "girl."  Masculine  noons  ending  in  a  con- 
sonant form  their  femtninea  in  -ni,  as  rom,  "husband, "  romni, 
"wife."  Inanimate  objects  aro  indifferently  mescaline  or  feminine: 
4m  the  former  belonging  gav,  "town,"  and  gad,  "shirt;"  to  the 
latter  no*,  "  nose,"  enibok,  "  Imager."  Rom,  "a  has. bond,"  and 
rakli,  "  a  girl,"  are  thus  declined  in  Turkish  Romani  s— 


Pun. 

Nom.    Rom  Rami 
Acc.     Rom-eS  Rom-cn 
Gen.     Rorn-eskoro  Rom-cnmro 
Dat  L  Ram-eato  Rom-endo 
Dat  ii.  Rom-eske  Bom-enghe 
Instr.   Rom-eaa  Boa-endjs 
AM.     Rom-^star  Rom-endar 
Voc.     Rom-a  Rom-ale 


StJfO.  Plus. 

Nom  Rakli  Rakli-e 

Acc.    RaklU  Rakli-Aj 

Gen.    Rakli-flkoro  Kakii- 'ngpin 

Dat  i  Rakli-ata  Rakli-eiMfc 

Dat.  ii.  Kakli-ake  Bakli-enghe 

lastr.  Rakli-as*  Rakli-endja 

AbL    Rakli-dtar  Rakli-cuuW 

Toe    Rakli-e  Rakl-dle 


Here  the  so-called  genitive  is  hi  reality  an  adjective.  It  preecdcai 
and  agrees-  in  gender  with  its  noon,  e.g.,  T.  e  AcrvistAeri  rakH, 
"the  dervish's  daughter ;"  W.  tatKkaitmko  viarAfe,  "  a  golden  boa," 
and  dakey  pen,  "  mother's  sister."  Welsh  Cinsies  olten  nsa  thr, 
dative  where  wo  should  look  for  the  genitive,  as  in  TV  pogtrtl  yeck  t 
herrmday  mo  vodrtttay,  "to  break  ono  of  the  legs  of  the  bod." 
Datives  and  instrnmentals  are  formed  by  suffixing  to  accusatives 
tho  separable  post- positions  U  at  ke,  "to,"  and  sar,  "with;"  and 
the  -tar  of  the  ablative  (also  occurring  in  kd-tar,  "whence,"  lit. 
"  where  from  ")  Pott  (L  l&S)  compares  with  the  Pali  adverbial 
ending  -to « Sansk.  (as— Let  -tut  in  calitut.  In' most  European 
Romani  dialects  ronsldcrahle  confusion  has  arisen  in  the  use  of 
the  obliu.u-3  coses,  bat  Welsh  Gipsies  employ  the  following  rightly 
enough:  Sing  acc  It  duktl  ov>  krullitct,  "to  see  tho  king, 
dat  mesa  U  diektl  petko  jivamctkay,  "  to  look  for  hia  living;" 
dat  fern,  ptadat  e  gougeaekey,  "  she  said  to  the  woman ;"  inst 
rci.-kerrlu  ow  krallitaa,  "he  spoke  with  the  king;"  voc.  Ms, 
"  Sir!"— Plur.  see.  tt  pattell  e  eaUen,  "to  believe  the  Gipsies:" 
ibvt,  U  kcrrav  ha  vwlra  (hirjuiiv  areuyey,  "  to  make  it  into  ihoes  tor 
horses;"  toc.  CKnollay,  "  mates  1"  Nouns  ending  in  -o  form  their 
plural  In  Welsh,  as  in  Turkish  Romani,  in  accented  -i,  eg.,  chatty, 
"  children  "  (sing  cXdvo),  and  tMrikiay,  "  birds  "  (smg.  tkiriklo); 
other  nouns  form  it  in  -«  or  -la,  as  cAcfa,  "girls"  (sing,  elut/), 
tana,  "  land* "  (sing.  ta»),  prnya,  "  sisters  "  (sing,  pm),  Ave.  Of 
adjectives  it  need  only  be  remarked  that,  with  rare.-nct  jiiiuus,  tliey 
end  in  -o  (masc)  and  -i  (fern.),  and  form  the  plural  in  -t,  t,g.,  ~W. 
Java  U  ktrra  csa  U  rigertn  Umen  tatny,  "  I  go  to  make  clothes  to 
keep  yon  (plur.)  warm."  The  termination  of  the  conipuratiTo  Jb 
•dor,  e.g.,  w.jxrro,  "old,"  voradare,  "older;"  and  tho  want  of 
a  true  superlative  is  frequently  supplied,  as  in  French,  by  prefixing 
the  definite  article  to  the  comparative,  t.g.,  W.  01771  see  ou> ponulart, 
"who  is  the  eldest"  Romani  pronouns  present  an  interesting 
study,  since  everywhere  they  have  been  better  preserved  than  say 
other  parts  of  speech.  Turkish  Romani  gives  me,  "I,u  mam, 
"me''  ami*,  ••we,"  *<x,  and  ik,  "thou/'  M,  "thee,"  feme*, 
"ye  •  (lit  thon-we),  Ac,  all  of  which  forms  are  employed  ay 
English  and  Welsh  Gipsies.  How  strikingly  indeed  the  f  urtlsh 
ana  Welsh  dialects  agree  may  be  seen  from  the  instances  folio 
these  paradigms,  taken  from  Paspati.  of  or,  "  he,"<K,  "she,"s 
(Bohemian  Komani,ysn)  "  thsy  j — 

lake 


Nona,  ov       di  ol 

Acc  lea       la  lea 

Gen.  leskoro  lakoro  lengoro 

Dat  L  le*te    late  lende 


Dat  ii 
Instr. 
AbL 


!oke 

less 
leatar 


lin 
1* 


Now  in  Welsh  Romani  we  And :  Siso.  Masc.  nom.  Ferule?  ymj, 
"said  he;"  gen.  letko  pickoo,  "his  shonlder;"  acc  eorrfas*  fts 
poley,  "he  called  him  back*;"  dat  i.  deyat  lettay,  "be  gave  bint  |" 
dst.  iL  ehotehy  eto  Ry*  lakay,  "  quoth  the  gentleman  to  hlmt" 
inst  biUhtrda*  vavtr  ytek  lata,  "  he  sent  another  ons  with  hirar" 
Stso.  Fex.  nom.  yoi  eomdat  let,  "  she  loved  him ;"  gen.  vitraa 
lacko  nogo  drom,  "in  her  own  way;"  acc.  yos  eomdat  Ut,  "be 
loved  her;"  dat  i.  ctnni  jentitt  yov  chommey  trtattl  latay,  "wbctlier 
he  knew  something  about  her;"  dat  iL  jalla  U  diekel  lokey,  "  be 
goes  to  look  for  her;"  inst  commesa  to  tejat  lata,  "  wilt  thou  ^> 
■with her:"  Pluii.  nom.  yon  jivenet,  "  they  were  living;"  con.  wiae 


nom.  yon  jivenet,  "  they  were  living;"  gen.  wia< 
Itngo  eamyben,  "  all  the  children  send  their  love  j" 


chava  biUJitrmut  It, 

acc  oemmee  tokty  (e  biehates  ten,  "  1  should  liko  yon  to  send  them  J" 
dat.  L  trotel  tntday,  "about  them;"  dst  ii.  poteAdat  lengty,  "he 
asked  them ;"  instr.  petehday  leskey  to  vanlinet  lenta,  "  they  asked 
him  what  he  wanted  with  them ;"  abl.  U  tardtl  lorn  front  Undo,  "to 
extract  money  from  them,1'  where  the  English  "  from  "  is  redundant 
That  nineteen  out  of  the  twenty-one  forms  of  the  Turkish  dialect 
should  be  preserved  in  tho  Welsh  after  a  sc|<a ration  of  (bur  centuries, 
Romani,  moreover,  being  an  unwritten  language,  is  singular;  hardly 
less  striking  is  the  similarity  in  the  use  of  the  "reflexive  pronoun 
pa,  "himself"  or  "herself,?  e.g.,  W.  Uicirl  pesko  drom  plan 
pe-rfay,  "  he  sees  hia  Way  before  him  ;"  ov>  Jack  rivdat  pet,  "  Jack 
dressed  himself;"  U  den  ptngo  Imo,  "  to  give  their  money;"  c  Iran 
morsh  giliay  ptngay,  "  the  three  men  went  away  "  (l't  "  went  to 
themselves  '  a  curious  use  I.  Tho  third  pronoun,  to,  "ho,"  M, 
''she,"  and  U,  "  they,"  commonly  only  used  after  the  anxiluisy 
verb  "  to  be,"  is  also  noteworthy,  us  plsying  an  important  part  irt 
the  formation  of  tho  verb.  Instances  of  its  use  are — W.potUyteA 
kinno,  "  till  he  was  tired;"  vutavct  chil>ale*gtrty  ss>  le,  "  she  wtsa 
a  foul-tonjjued  woman ;"  trathadny  tettay,  "  they  were  frightened." 
The  auxiliary  verb  runs  in  Turkish  fiomani:  Pacs.  siiig.  taOsa, 
itdn,  isi  {aiti  in  Asiatic  R.);  plur.  iaim,  itdn,  itl:  Lurntr. 
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mug.  istmas,  isdruu,  itds;  plur.  inimai,  itdiias,  itdt.  And  in 
Welsh  Roman!  occur  the  forms,  thorn,  "I  am;"  than,  "thou 
skt;"  *t,  "be  is"  or  "they  are;"  shani,  " we  are"  («.o.,  «/mu» 
betdunia  U  las  a  kai  filashin,  "  we  are  eent  to  get  this  nun- 
Am") ;  then,  "  ye  are ;"  jAomoj,  "  I  was ;"  shentut,  "  thou  Wert " 
or  "ye  wero ;"  tea.  "  he  was"  or  "  thoy  were."  The  terminations 
of  the  present  indicative  in  Turkish  Romani  are:  Swo.  "CO,  -to, 
-ki;  Plur.  -as,  -no,  -na,  which  are  joined  immediately  to  the 
verbal  stem  (identical  with  the  imperative)  if  it  is  monosyllabic 
and  ends  in  a  rowel,  but  otherwise  are  connected  with  it  by  a 
TOweL  -For  example,  ld-ta,  "I  take;"  Idsa  [lita),  Id-la  (Ufa), 
td-tn,  U-na,  Utia ;  and  ktr-4-va,  "  1  make  ;"  lccr-^-ta,  ice.  Welsh 
Boraani  retains  all  these  forms,  e.g.,  biieherava,  "  I  send;"  themeta, 
"  thou  hearest ; "  penela,  "  he  says ;"  bitthauta,  "  wo  send ;"  rrna, 
"ye-eome ;"  Mchtrtua,  "  they  Mod."  In  -va  {-mi  in  Asiatic  R.), 
-an,  and  -is  (ef.  lo  above)  may  be  recognized  the  first,  second,  ana 
third  personal  pronouns ;  the  n  of  the  second  and  third  persons 
plural  may  be  compared  with  the  n  in  romtn,  "  husbands.  The 
am}ierfei  t  is  formed  from  the  present  by  the  suffix  of  -$,  or,  in  the 
Hungarian  dialect,  -hi,  e.g.,  T.  kerdoa-t,  "  1  was  making;"  Hung. 
kamua-hi,  "thou  wast  Wing;"  W.  talUs,  "  he  was  laughing,  ' 
fhtnet,  "  they  were  living."  This  -»  or  -At  in  the  third  person 
singular  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  itt,  "  it  is,"  so  that  literally  kenttat 
m  "I  make + it  is"  (Isoma  time  ago).  Perfects  en  com- 
uded  of  participles — ending  in  -do  (rarely  -to),  -lo,  and  -no— 
the  auxiliary  verb. .  Thus  from  T.  pirdva,  "1  walk,'*  part 
srfrrff,  comes  pird-dm,  "I  walked,"  pird-a%,  "thou  walkeast," 
pird  dt,  ••  he  walked,"  Ac. ;  and  from  diva,  "  I  give,"  part  Uni, 
Saii&m,  "  I  gave."  Here  too  the  Welsh  agrees  generally  with  the 
Turkish  dialect,  «*..  Ictrdom,  "  I  made,"  btddan,  "  thou  madort," 
kerdat,  "he  made;"  but  kedan,  "  we  made,"  should  properly  be 
kerddu ;  and  for  the  third  person  plural  Welsh  R,  like  the  German 

"  jurticiple,  as  diektla, 
jperfect  is  formed  from 
t  as  the  imperfect  from 
the  present ;' and  for  a  future  kaaa-  (lainaua,  "  I  love,  wish,  or 
will  )  is  prefixed  to  the  present,  e.g.,  kama-kerdva,  "I  will  do," 
kaiiia-ktrtta,  "  thou  wilt  do,"  kx.  The  sign  of  the  subjunctive, 
which  supplies  the  place  of  an  infinitive,  is  the  conjunction  U, 
"'that,"  prefixed  to  the  indicative,  which  usually  drops  its  vowel- 
euding,  e.g.,  T.  terila  dui  lav  teotncl  tiike,  "ho  has  two  words 
Ui  tell  (lit  that  ho  tells)  you;  W.  trtuhaday  setlay  U  dieken 
■they  were  frightened  to  nee  (lit  that  they  see)  me." 

• '  to  show  that  Romani  is  not  so  utterly 

■edit  to  be; 

Oip 

Roberts)  will  illustrate  some  of  the 

Yelrer  a  doi  ses  bcarengaro  ta  vaver  store  morah;  vek  ses 
Sen  ware    (a)  sailor     and  other    roar     men;      on*  was 
ta  ow  vaver  ses  koramangaro,  ta  aivamangaro, 
and  ids    other    was     ta)  soldier,       and     (a) ' 
to  pallano  aea  kirchimackaro 
nd  tho   last       was  (an)  innkeeper. 


acrddi* ;  ana  tor  tne  tmra  person  plural  weisn  l 
and  other  dialects,  simply  employs  the  plural  pa 
"  they  saw."  In  Continental  dialects  a  pluper! 
the  perfect  by  adding  to  it  -ow  or  -a-hi,  just  as 


Ow  bcarengaro  potchedas  e 
Tne      sailor  asked  tho 


peltanengaro  te  vel  apra  ow  doreav.    Ow  peltanengaro  pendas, 
Maekmndtb     to  coitus  on    tho     ml        The      blacksmith  said, 

"  Kau,  shorn  te  ja  to  kerra  boortee."   "  So  se  tero  bootee f  Te 
"No,  (I) am  to  (0  to    do      work."    "  Whs!  1%    u,y    wcrk?"  "To 
tosarra  eastern,"  chotchy  ow  pelttenengaro,  "  ta  te  krr.  wles  utiJra 

■sat     Iron,"        quota    the.    blacksmith,      "  sad  to   state  It  Into 
chic  haw  grengey."   Potchdas  ow  bearengaro  e  vaver  trinengey  te 
r  hones."      Asked     to*     sailor     tbe  other      Utrse  to 
Ow  koramangaro  pendas  to  jalla  to  kel 
t  he  goes  to  make 


to  javaben;  to  siramangaro  pendas,  "Shorn  te  ja  to 
and  marching ;  and  the     tailor  said.       "(l>am  to  go  to 

kerra  esa  te  rigeren  tomen  totay. "    A  ow  kirchimackaro  pendas, 
make  olothaa  to    keep      yoa     warm."  And  the      Innkeeper  said, 
"  Java  ma  te  kerra  lovioa  te  kel  tomen  matay,  te   jan  saw 

"Go  I  to  make  beer  to  make  yon  drank,  that  may  go  all 
to  men  day  kai  ow  Bong."      Okke  saw  dolestay. 

yoa         to  the  DevU      Here  (Is)  all  to  that  (Cfc,  of  that). 

The  Roman!  vocabulary  reveals  positively,  and  negatively 
(be  ronto  by  which  the  Gipsies  must  have  entered  Europe, 
and  the  various  ways  by  which  they  hare  since  dispersed  to 
their  present  quarters.  The  absence,  for  instance,  of  Arabic 
elements  from  ©very  European  dialect  disproves  a  common 
belief  that  the  earliest  immigrants  may  have  landed  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  from  Egypt  On  the  other  hand,  tbe 
presence  of  Persian  and  Armenian  words  shows  that  they 
must  have  traversed  and  halted  in  the  lands  where  those 
languages  are  spoken.  Among  the  Persian  are  devrudl, 
"sea,"  pothojn,  "wool,"  teth,  "forest,"  ambrbl,  "pear," 
and  avpin,  "honey;"  whilst  tbe  Armenian  words  number 
;to  MiUoeich-^rosf.  "horse,"  chor, 


«  deep,"  JcotOr, "  a  piece,"  morli,  "skin,"  &c  Again,  every 
dialect  presents  a  huge  number  of  Greek  words,  testify- 
ing to  the  long  residence  of  the  Gipsies  in  a  Greek- 
speaking  land.  In  the  German  Eomani  dialect  Miklosich 
reckons  forty-two,  besides  the  article,  in  the  English 
thirty,  which  latter  number  might  be  certainly  aug- 
mented. Alike  in  Russia  and  Spain,  England  and 
Hungary,  Gipsies  call  a  road  drom  (tyHyioc),  time  ehairos 
(xoxpo's),  a  horseshoe  petul  (xiraXov),  a  hat  ttadi  («r«w&), 
iic ;  in  every  land  of  Europe  iefna,  "  seven,"  ixri,  "  eight," 
and  tWa,  "nine,"  have  superseded  the  haut,  atch,  and 
nau  of  Asiatic  Gipsiea  This  identity  of  their  borrowed 
words  disproves  the  view  that  the  Gipsies  of  different 
European  countries  are  the  result  of  successive  immigra- 
tions. Next  to  the  Greek,  and  almost  more  numerous 
than  they,  come  tho  Slavonic  elements.  Hiklosich  cites 
70  from  the  German  dialect,  30  from  the  English,  and 
from  the  Spanish  46,  among  them  being  kralit,  "king," 
kiichima,  "inn,"  mcUchia,  "cat,"  Umna,  "ale,"  and  jAathta, 
"cloak."  Similarly  English  Romani  contains  Wallachian, 
Magyar,  German,  and  French  words,  showing  that  the 
Gipsies  reached  England  after  wandering  among  Gteeka, 
Slavs,  Magyars,  Germans,  and  French.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  that  Romani  is 
essentially  other  than  an  Indian  speech.  The  Gipsies' 
linguistic  pilferings  form  but  a  small  percentage  in  the 
2332  articles  gathered  together  by  Pott  And  though  some 
of  theso  articles,  founded  on  error,  must  be  struck  out, 
their  place  might  bo  more  than  filled  up  by  omissions; 
'and  the  sum  total  is  largely  multiplied  when  one  considers 
how  many  derivatives  are  grouped  under  a  single  head. 
Altogether,  the  entire  stock  of  Romani  words  probably 
exceeds  -5000,  though  the  number  known  to  any  individual 
Gipsy  is  often  small 

Element*  of  Literature.— The  Gipsies  haTe  no  literature 
worthy  of  the  name— nothing  but  some  rudo  ballads, 
some  love  and  dance  songs,  and  a  considerable  mass  of 
folk-talea  Valuable  from  a  linguistic  point  of  view,  the 
songs  have  little  merit  of  their  own,  and  seem  to  be  mainly 
•choes  of  Gentile  strains.  The  folk-tales,  however,  would 
possibly  repay  a  keener  investigation  than  they  have  yet 
received.  Alike  in  Wales  and  Turkey  they  may  be  identi- 
fied with  those  of  other  Aryan  races ;  scarce  one  has  yet 
been  published  but  its  counterpart  maybe  found  in  Grimm's, 
Ralaton's,  or  other  collections  of  European  folk-lore.  For 
instance  Paspati's  third  story,  taken  down  at  Constanti- 
nople from  a  Gipsy  professional  raeouleur,  is  unquestion- 
ably the  same  as  Grimm's  Treuer  Johanne*.  Similarly 
in  the  Bukowina  we  meet  with  Romani  versions  of 
Dae  tap/ere  Sdmeiderlein,  Die  tteei  Briider,  ice,  whilst 
Nazdiivdnv,  may  be  matched  from  Ralston's  Ruuian  Folk- 
tales, p.  73,  and  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  waters 
of  life  and  death,  of  hills  that  butt  together  like  rams 
(ef.  Ralston,  p  236)^.  and  of  other  features  common  in 
Slavonic  folk-lore.  This  resemblance  of  Romani  to  Gen- 
tile stories  may  be  explained  (1)  by  the  common  origin 
of  the  Aryan  races,  (2)  by  the  Gipsies  having  borrowed  from 
tho  nations  among  whom  they  wander,  or  (3)  by  these 
nations  having  received  their  stories  from  the  Gipsies. 
Probably  all  three  explanations  are  true  by  turns,  but  the 
first  is  sometimes  excluded  by  an  identity  of  details  too 
close  to  have  been  preserved  through  untold  ages,  and  as  to 
the  second  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  story  current  at  Pader- 
born  should  have  travelled  eastward  to  Constantinople, 
especially  as  Paspati's  tali/i,  enshrining  words  and  phrases 
otherwise  obsolete,  are  plainly  of  some  antiquity.  Accord- 
ingly the  third  explanation,  that  tbe*  Gipsies  may  have 
carried  Treuer  Johannes  and  other  stories  westward  with 
them,  deserves  consideration.  Pome  of  the  Gaelic  stories 
collected  by  Campbell  wore,  it  should  bo  i 
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down  fromTinklere  ;  and  from  a  London  Gipsy  he  obtained 
a  version  of  The  Matter  Thief,  which  ia  current  also  among 
Roumanian  Gipsies.  At  present  oar  information  is  far 
too  scanty  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion ;  but  could 
it  once  be  shown  that  the  Asiatic  possess  the  same  stories 
as  the  European  Gipsies,  it  might  be  necessary  to  admit 
that  Europe  owes  a  portion  of  its  folk-lore  to  the  Gipsies.1 
Rdigiout  Belief*  and  Obtervance*. — "The  Gipsies,"  ssys 
Grell man u,  "  brought  no  particular  religion  with  them,  but 
regulate  themselves'  in  religious  matters  according  to  the 
country  where  they  live, .  .  .  wherefore  most  writers  place 
them  below  the  heathens."  This  author  notwithstanding, 
the  Gipsies  mix  with  their  beginnings  of  Christianity  or 
Mahometan  ism  the  relics  of  an  older  faith.  Devel,  their 
name  for  God  or  sky,  Is  akin  to  the  Sanskrit  "God"  (••/. 
dyaut,  "  sky  "),  and  the  German  Romani  Miro  baro  devel 
dela  bertchmdo,  "  my  great  God  gives  rain,"  i.*.,  "it  rains," 
preserves  the  original  signification.  Guriben,  *  thunder  " 
(lit  "bellowing  of  cattle"),  is  another  reminiscence  of 
nature  worship ;  and  tr&tkul,  "  cross  "  (Sanskrit  trieula, 
"  the  trident  of  Siva  "),  presents  a  curiouB  instance  of  the 
transference  of  religions  ideas.  Beng,  "devil,"  compared 
by  Miklosich  with  the  Sanskrit  bkeka,  "frog,"  is  possibly 
a  survival  of  serpent-worship,  traces  of  which  may  be  also 
found  in  various  phrases,  stories,  emblems,  and  customs. 
Survivals  also  of  phallic  worship  may  probably  be  seen  in 
the  honour  paid  by  the  three  great  German  Gipsy  clans  to 
the  fir-tree,  the  birch,  aud  the  hawthorn  (Liebich,  p.  38) ; 
and  in  the  veneration  in  which  Welsh  Gipsies  hold  the 
fasciated  vegetable  growth  known  as  the  broado  ioro. 
There  are  besides  a  number  of  other  Gipsy  superstitions 
interesting  enough  in  themselves,  but  which  lose  their  full 
significance  by  being  at  present  isolated  or  insufficiently 
authenticated,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  alleged  devotion 
of  Norwegian  Gipsies  to  a  moon-god,  Alako  (Sundt, 
105-10).  In  the  People  of  Turkey  (1878)  the  Tchinghianes 
are  said  to  keep  a  fire  continually  burning  in  their  camp ; 
on  the  first  of  May  to  go  all  in  a  body  to  the  sea-coast  or 
banks  of  a  river,  where  they  thrice  throw  water  on  their 
temples,  invoking  the  invisible  genii  loci  to  grant  their 
special  wishes ;  and  annually  to  drink  some  potion,  prepared 
in  a  way  known  only  to  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  tribe. 

Mode*  of  Life. — In  Turkey,  according  to  Paspati,  the 
nomad  Tchinghianes  far  outnumber  the  sedentary;  but 
how  far  the  same  statement  is  true  of  Gipsies  of  other  lands 
is  hard  to  determine  Certain  at  least  it  is  that  in  England 
few  house-dwelling  Gipsies  are  to  bo  met  with  who  do  not 
remember  that  their  forefathers  followed  a  wandering  life,  or 
who  do  not  themselves  go  temporarily  under  canvas  as  hop- 
picking  or  the  great  race-meetings  come  round.  But  though 
for  centuries  the  tent  has  been  the  Gipsy's  normal  habitation, 
it  would  not  seem  to  have  been  so  always,  if  we  look  to  tho 
evidence  of  the  Gipsy  tongue  For  had  it  been,  assuredly 
the  Romani  i.ame  for  "tent"  would  be  everywhere  the 
same,  whereas  the  Persian  Gipsy  calls  it  guri,  the  nomad 
Tchinghianc  kaluna  (modern  Greek  raroi'in),  the  sedentary 
tchirga  (Turkish  cherkeh),  the  Polish  Gipsy  exater,  the  Ger- 
man tatiin  (from  tatto,  "  hot "),  tho  English  tan,  Sic  On 
the  other  hand,  ker,  "a  house,"  occurs  in  every  dialect 
From  the  time,  however,  of  Fitz-Simeon  onwards  Gipsies 
have  everywhere  been  found  dwelling  in  tents,  and  his 
description  of  these  tents  as  "like  those  of  the  Arabs,  low, 
black,  and  oblong,"  tallies  with  Mr  Boswell's:— 
.  "  Tie  tents  are  made  of  rough  blankets.  They  arc  nearly  always 
brown  one*.  becauM  tho  white  blankets  are  not  »o  good  for  the  rain. 
First  of  all  they  measure  the  ground  with  a  ridge-pole,  then  they 

1  Soe  Paspati  (pp.  89  4-829),  Miklosich  (part  iv.),  Profeasor 
FrieJrich  M  tiller's  Btitrit'ie  nir  Kenntnin  der  Rtm-Spmche  (2  parts, 
Vienna,  1 889-7-2),  and  Dr  liarbu  CotnUntiucscu's  Probe  lit  Limba  $i 
iiUraiura  fiycntlor  din  Jiomnnia  (Bucharest,  1878). 


take  the  kettle-prop  and  make  tbe  holes  exactly  opposite  each  other. 
Then  they  take  up  the  ridge-pole  and  stick  all  the  rods  into  it. 
Then  there  is  a  blanket  that  goes  behind,  and  is  pinned  on  with 
pin-thorns ;  next  to  that  come  the  large  ones  over  the*  top  of  all, 
also  pinned  with  the  same  pins." 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  Mr  Crofton,  in  Paper*  of  the 
Manchester  Literary  Club  (1876),  infers  that  "Gipsies 
formerly  had  a-distinctive  costume,  consisting  of  a  turban- 
like headdress  of  many  colours,  together  with  a  large 
cloak,  worn  after  the  fashion  if  a  toga,  over  a  long  loose 
undor-skirt"  Tho  Gipsies,  however,  of  to-day  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a  distinctive  garb,  though  certain  minuti» 
of  dress  still  render  them  easily  recognizable  In  Tran- 
sylvania, for  instance,  their  women's  ear-rings  differ  in 
pattern  from  those  of  the' natives;  the  Hungarian  Gipsy 
chief  wears  silver  buttons,  bearing  a  serpent  crest;  and  his 
old-fashioned  English  brother  decks  his  Newmarket  coat 
with  spade-guineas  or  crown-pieces.  The  English  Gipsy 
woman  may  be  known  by  her  bright  silk  handkerchief, 
her  curiously-plaited  hair,  her  mossy  rings,  her  coral  or 
bead  necklace,  and  by  the  mcmging-gvno,  a  tablecloth 
arranged  bagwise  over  her  back.  In  August  1878  Queen 
Victoria  was  welcomed  to  Dunbar  by  a  Gipsy  "queen," 
one  of  the  Reynolds  family,  who  was  "dressed  in  a  block 
robe  with  white  silk  trimmings,  and  over  her  shoulders 
wore  a  yellow  handkerchief.  Behind  her  stood  two  other 
women,  one  of  them  noticeable  from  her  rich  gown  of  purple 
velvet,  and  two  stalwart  men,  conspicuous  by  their  scarlet 
coats."  On  the  other  hand,  the  dress  of  the,  children 
upon  the  Continent  is  simple,  not  to  say  scanty. 

Everywhere  Gipsies  ply  an  endless  variety  of  trades..  In 
Egypt  they  monopolize  the  art  of  Berpent-ch arming ;  in 
France  and  Spain  they  sit  as  professional  models;  in 
England  we  meet  Gipsy  Methodist  preachers,  actors,  quack 
doctors,  chimney-sweeps,  carpenters,  factory  hands,  dec 
But  everywhere  the  men  have  three  principal  callings- 
workers  in  metals, musicians,  and  horse-dealers;  everywhere 
the  women  are  "pleasaunt  dauncera"  as  in  the  days  of 
Andrew  Boorde,  and  by  peddling  and  fortune-telling  con- 
tribute their  share — often  more  than  their  share — to  the 
family  purse  Gipsies  have  long  been  famous  as  copper 
and  iron  smiths  in  south-eastern  Europe,  where  their 
horseshoes  are  reckoned  unrivalled.  The  oalderari  (copper- 
smiths) of  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  at  certain  intervals 
make  trading  tours  to  Germany,  France,  England,  Norway, 
and  even  Spain  and  Algeria.  The  workers  in  iron,  on 
the  other  hand,  seldom  or  never  quit  the  land  of  their 
adoption,  as  neither  naturally  do  the  few  remaining  avrari, 
or  Gipsy  gold-washers  of  Transylvania.  Simoon  describes 
a  primitive  Tinkler  method  of  smelting  iron,  and  the  caves 
of  Granada  still  echo  to  the  clink  of  Gipsy  anvils ;  but 
in  England  the  surname  Ptttdengro,  "  eroith  "  (from  petxd, 
"horseshoe"),  alooe  recalls  tho  days  when  Gipsies  sur- 
passed the  Gentile  in  the  farrier's  craft.  Liszt,  in  his 
work  Dei  Bohemient  et  de  leur  Mutiqve  en  Hongrie  (Paris, 
1859),  ascribes  to  the  Gipsies  tho  creation  of  Hungary's 
national  music.  Bartalus  (1868)  contests  the  theory,  bat 
few  would  hesitate  to  admit  its  plausibility  who  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  (1878)  or  elsewhere  have  listened  to  the 
Gipsies'  thrilling  performance  of  a  czardas,  or  are  familiar 
with  the  undoubted  compositions  of  Bihary,  Csermok,  and 
other  Gipsy  maettri.  The  Gipsy's  favourite  instrument  is 
the  violin,  but  few  arc  the  instruments  he  has  not  success- 
fully essayed.  The  Eisteddfods  of  Wales  have  witnessed 
the  triumphs  of  Gipsy  harpists ;  and  hundreds  have  been 
charmed  by  the  concerts  of  the  Roberts  family,  not  know- 
ing they  were  hearing  a  Gipsy  band/  "The  Egyptians," 
as  Krantzius  drily  remarked  in  1520,  "frequently  change 
their  horses ; "  horse-dealing  and  horse-stealing  are  too 
often  synonymous  terms  with  them.  Fortune-telling  is  on 
the  wane  with  Gentiles'  waning  belief  in  the  fortune- 
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The  Gipsy  crone  can  no  longer  persuade 
the  yeoman's  wife  to  bury  her  treasure  in  the  earth,  and 
return  in  a  fortnight's  time  to  find  it — gone.  Those  halcyon 
days  of  tnadnsiu  ore  passed  by ;  the  servants'  ball  is  now 
the  only  £1  Dorado  left.  Enclosure  Acta  have  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  English  Gipsydom,  driving  tho  wanderers 
front  breezy  common  and  turf-edged  lane  to  the  smoky 
suburbs  of  great  towns,  or  at  best  the  outskirts  of  some 
watering  place.  Here,  surrounded  by  Gentiles,  the 
younger  generation  forget  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
relinquish  time-honoured  customs,  and,  wedding  with  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  land,  widen  the  stream  of 
Romani  blood,  and  so  diminish  its  "depth."  Several 
accounts  have  been  furnished  of  Romani  marriages,  but 
they  rarely  tally,  *  and  some  (Bright's,  Sorrow's,  and 
Simson's)  do  not  bear  quotation.  On  the  Continent  one 
common  feature  ia  the  breaking  by  the  chief  of  a  flower- 
crowned  pitcher,  from  whose  fragments,  as  they  are  many  or 
few,  he  argues  the  fortunes  of  the  bridal  pair.  There  aro 
many  curious  Gipsy  practices  relating  to  death  and  burial, 
such  as. waking  the  corpse,  burning  the  deceased's  effects,  the 
fasting  of  his  kinsfolk,  and  a  species  of  tabu.  The  earliest 
record  of  Gipsies  burning  tho  property  of  their  dead  occurs 
in  the  Annual  Register  for  1773,  p.  143 1  "The  clothes  of 
the  late  Diana  Boswell,  queen  of  the  Gipsies,  value  £50, 
were  burnt  in  the  Mint,  South  w  ark,  by  her  principal 
courtiers,  according  to  ancient  custom"  (e/.  Liebich,  p.  55). 
Abstention  from  flesh  or  some  other  delicacy  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  mourning  for  the  dead  (<-/.  Crofton  in 
Papers  of  the  Man.  Lit.  Ctub,  1877) ;  but  its  most  interest- 
ing form  is  .where  a  Gipsy  wife  or  child  for  ever  renounces 
the  favourite  delicacy  of  tho  dead  husband  or  parent  Like 
motives  prompt  the  dropping  of  the  dead  Gipsy's  name 
entirely  out  of  use,  any  survivors  who  happen  to  bear  tho 
same  changing  it  to  another.  Much  might  be  written  of 
a  kind  of  ceremonial  purity  prescribed  by  Gipsy  law,  and 
radicated  in  the  language  by  the  distinction  between  ckiilo, 
dirty,"  and  mokach,  "  unclean."  To  wash  a  tablecloth 
with  clothes  is  mokado,  since  it  is  connected  with  food ; 
vnd  a  German  Gipsy  woman  may  not  cook  for  four  months 
after  childbirth,  while  a  vessel  touched  by  the  skirt  of  a 
woman's  dress  is  held  to  be  defiled.  Bat  with  one  other 
widespread  practice  Wo  must  take  our  leave  of  Gipsy,  cus- 
toms, that,  namely,  of  leaving  at  a  cross-road  a  handful  of 

Eor  leaves,  a  heap  of  stones,  a  stick  or  some  such  mark 
in,  "  leaf ")  to  guide  the  stragglers  of  tho  band.  See 
ch,  p.  96,  und  Smart  and  Crofton,  p.  199 ;  and  com- 
pare **  Pola,"  in  Slceman'8  Ratnaseeana,  or  a  Vocabulary 
of  the  Thugi  (Calcutta,  1836). 

Character. — The  Gipsy  character,  strange  medley  of 
avil  and  of  good,  presents  itself  aa  black  and  hateful  to 
the  outside  world,  whilst  to  the  Romani  race  it  is  all  that 
is  fair  and  lovable.  "  There 's  nothing  worse  than  mnmply 
Gentiles  "  is  a  saying  often  in  Gipsy  mouths,  which  affords 
a  clue  to  much  that  is  puzzling  in  the  Gipsy's  nature.  He 
is  at  war  with  mankind,  for  centuries  his  oppressors,  and, 
all  being  fair  in  war,  may  plunder  and  beguilo  at  will,  so 
that  he  be  not  caught.  Gipsies'  light-heartsdness  and 
courtesy  are  patent  to  all  mon ;  but  only  to  true  or  adopted 
members  of  the  tribe,  are  their  inmost  hearts  revealed. 
Their  principal  faults  are  childish  vanity,  professional  cun- 
ning, indolence  (caused  by  the  absence  of  ambition),  and 
a  hot  passionate  temper.  But  they  ore  a  5  ready  to  forgive 
as  they  are  quick  to  resent  a  wrong ;  and  before  implicit 
confidence  their  cunning  gives  place  to  inviolate  honour, 
a  fact  bome  otrongly  out  by  an  incident  in  the  Life  of  the 
■etor  Charles  Mayne  Young  (p.  186,  ed.  1871).  Their  family 
affection  is  intensely  Btrong,  prompting  a  parent  never  to 
a  younger  child,  a  grown-up  son  meekly  to  take  a 
his  father :  and  they  are  lavishly 


to  such  as  are  poorer  than  themselves,  e 

of  nature  reveals  itself  in  a  huudrcd  quaint,  poet  ic 


though  Gentiles. 

Their  love* 

phrases,  in  a  familiarity  with  beasts  and  herbs;  their  love 
of  dumb  creatures  in  the  number  of  their  pets.  Quick  and 
versatile,  all  Gipsies  readily  adapt  themselves  to  any  state 
of  life ;  they  have  so  wonderful  a  gift  of  tongues  that 
formerly  it  was  reckoned  against  them  for  a  proof  of 
sorcery.  That  hitherto  the  race  has  produced,  outside  the 
realm  of  music,  none  but  mute  geniuses,  is  rather  due  to 
lack  of  education  than  of  ability ;  but  "  Zingaro  "  seems  to 
have  only  been  a  nickname  of  the  Quentin  Matsys  of  tho 
South,Antonio  Solario(1382-1455),and  Johu  Bunyan  from 
pariah  registers'  does  not  appear  to  havo  had  one  drop  of 
Gipsy  blood  (cf.  Notes  and  Queries,  Cth  scr.  vol.  ii.). 

Physique. — Outwardly  as  within  Gipsies  present  strong 
contrasts,  some  being  strangely  hideous,  others  very  beau- 
tiful, though  not  with  a  regular,  conventional  beauty. 
Finely  proportioned,  they  aro  as  a  race  of  middle  stature, 
but  lithe  and  sinewy,  insensible  to  cold  or  wet,  capable  of 
supporting  great  fatigue  They  pride  themselves  on  their 
small  hands  and  feet ;  corpulence  rarely  occurs,  and  only 
with  the  older  women.  The  hair,  black  or  dark  brown, 
inclines  to  coarseness,  is  often  frizzled,  and  does  not  soon 
turn  grey ;  the  complexion,  a  tawny  olive,  was  compared 
by  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  (1622)  to  that  of  the  Indians  of 
North  America.  The  teeth  are  of  dazzling  whiteness  and 
perfect  regularity,  the  cheekbones  high  ;  and  the  aquiline 
nose  is  overhung  by  a  strongly-marked  brow,  knit  often  in 
deep  lines  of  thought  But  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
full,  dark  eye,  now  lustreless,  then  changing  to 'an  expres- 
sion of  mysterious,  childlike  Borrow,  presently  blazing  forth 
with  sudden  passion.  As  is  the  case  in  other  Oriental 
races,  the  Gipsies  early  develop  and  early  fade  Sco,  in 
the  Archivfilr  Anthropologic  (1872),  M.  Isidor  Kopernicki's 
learned  and  exhaustive  treatise  on  Gipsy  craniqlogy. 

Theories  as  to  Origin. — 8eTeral  attempts  have  been  mads  to 
identify  Gipsies  with  nomad  Indian  tribes:  Grellmann.-for  example, 
discovers  them  in  the  Sudras,  Richardson  in  the  Nits  (Asiatic 
lUtarcXes,  vol.  vii  1784),  Leland  in  the  Domi,  and  B.  K.  Mih \ 
in  the  Bediyas  (Memoirs  of  London  Anihrop.  Sac.,  vol.  ILL ,  1870). 
These  theories,  however,  need  not  detain  us  long;  they  rest  merely 
on  analogies,  real  or  imagined,  between  the  manners  of  Gipsies  and 
such  Indian  vagrants,  and  not  on  tho  evidence  of  languages  Nor, 
were  it  even  Bhown  that  any  or  all  of  these  pariahs  Speak  Romani 
among  themselves,  v/ould  such  a  discovery  throw  of  necessity  much 
light  on  the  origin  of  our  European  Gipsies;  it  might  simply  prove 
that  India  has  its  Gipsy  tribes.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  identifica- 
tion of  Gipsies  with  the  Juts,  who  in  the  Punjab  alone  numbered 
(1871)  1,809,399,— a  theory  started  by  Pott,  elaborated  by  Batail- 
lard,  and  supported  by  Newbold,  Sir  If.  Rawlinson  (Proceedings  of 
Uu  Oeogr.  Soc.,  vol  L,  1857),  Professor  dc  Gwje  (Bijdragt  tot  de 
Gaehiedenis  cUr  Zigeuners,  Arast,  1875),  Captain  Burton  (Academy, 
March  27, 1875),  and  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  -Review  (July  1878). 
About  420  a.d.,  says  Ftrd'.nsi  (circa  1000),  the  Persian  monarch 
Bchnun  Gur  imported  10,000  minstrets  from  India,  assigning  them 
lands  and  cattle.  But  they,  wasting  their  substance,  angered  the 
kins,  who  bodo  them  take  their  instrument*,  ami  roaming  through 
the  land  procure  by  their  songs  a  livelihood,  "wherefore  the  Liri 
 'j  _   1  iv_  i5i  » 


now  wander  about  the  world."  Hasua,  the  Arab  historian  of 
Ispahan  (e.  940),  had  already  told  how  Behram  dispersed  through 
tho  cities  of  his  realm  12,000  Indian  musicians,  "whose  de- 
scendants aro  known  as  Zuth  ;"  and  of  three  writers  who  repeat 
the  talo  Mirkhond  (15th  century)  calls  the  musicians  Djait. 
Thus  L*ri  (mod.  Pen.  "Gipsy")  appears  to  be  synonymous  with 
Ztith  or  Jat,  tho  name  on  the  one  hand  of  Damascus  Gipsies  (!), 
on  the  other  of  an  agricultural  and  cattle-breeding  race  inhabiting 
the  valley  of  the  Indus.  Neither  are  records  lacking  of  west- 
ward  migrations  of  Jats  from  tho  Indus,  as  in  714  to  Mopxuistia 
and  Antioch,  whilo  in  810  we  hear  of  them  in  the  Tigris  valley, 
in  8S4  iu  the  marshes  of  Khuiistan,  in  855  in  tho  territory  of  tho 
Byzantine  empire  (Goejc).  Jat  theorists  differ  as  to  the  date  of  the 
great  migntiun  that  gave  Europe  its  Gipsies,  the  fciinburgh  Jirricte 
writer  ply  ing  it  at  1025,  while  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  regards  our 
Gipsies  as  linral  descendants  of  Firdousi's  Lilri.  These  writers,  how- 
over,  all  agree  in  making  the  Gipsies  Jats;  but  none  have  essayed  tho 
necessary  comparison  of  Romani  and  JiuLi  (the  idiom  of  the 
living  Indian  Jats),  though  C«p..lin  Burton  himself  has  published  a 
I  grammar  of  the  latter  in  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay  Astatic  Soaetg 
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(Bombay,  1849).  Wo  have  seen  that  the  dialect  or  tho  Turkish 
tiipsies  has  remained  unchanged  (or  near  five  centuries,  nud  tho 
Juts  ftru  *aiJ  to  '  '  preserve  their  vernacular  tongue  wherever  they 
go."  Supposing  Gipsies  then  to  have  broken  off  from  tho  main 
Jut  stem  so  late  aa  the  eleventh,  or  oven  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury a.u.,  wo  should  look  for  a  strikiug  resemblance  between  Jiitaki 
and  RoiuanL  Compare,  however,  with  tho  foregoiug  paradigms 
the  following  from  Burton's  grammar: — Sino.  nom.  ghont,  "a 
bora*;"  gen.  ghort-dtt;  dat.  gkcre-nuit;  acc.  gharri;  nbl.  yhorr-le  or 
■ton,  "from  a  horse;"  Pti'B.  nom.  ghore;  gen.  yhoriiiu  or  gkortu- 
Jii;  dat  ghoritin  nin,  &c.  Tho  Jataki  third  personal  pronoun, 
again,  rum:— Siko.  nom.  tcAo,  "he;"  gen.  usadtl;  dat.  and  arc. 
usnAii;  abl.  title;  Plvr.  nom..  uhe;  gen.  uhindH,  fcc. :  its  verbal 
formation  is  almost  equally  unlike  the  HomanL  In  the  face  of  the 
of  Romani  and  Jitaki  ono  may  well  concur  with 
i  in  the  rejection  of  this  theory,  and  proceed  to  consider 
the  later  views  of  that  writer  aa  advauc'd.iu  Us  Origiiut  ties 
Tsiganet  (Par.,  1875),  Let  Tsigaua  He  VAge  Hn  Bronze  (Par., 
1876),  and  £tot  He  In  question  de  VcmcitnntM  da  Ttigana  m 
Europe  (1'ar,  1877).  He  now  believes  the  Gipsies  to  have  existed 
in  Europe  from  immemorial  times, — a  conclusion  to  which  he  is 
led  by  the  absence  of  any  record  of  their  passage  across  tho  Bos> 
phorus,  by  their  enslaved  condition  in  Wallachia  in  tha  14th 
century,  by  the  casual  notices  cited  above  of  their  presence  at  a 
still  earlier  data,  and  by  their  present  monopoly  of  metallurgical 
art*  in  South-Eastern  Europe.  These  mainly  negative  proofs  lose 
some  of  their  force  when  we  remark  that  neither  is  any  record 
known  to  exist  of  the  passage  of  Gipsies  to  England,  Scotland, 
or  America;  and  that  at  Corfu  in  1S4S  (i.«.,  in  historic  times)  we 
road  of  Gipsies  being  reduced  to  vassalage.  Assuredly  it  is  amighty 
leap  from  tha  Athingani  of  the  9th  century  A.D.  to  the  Sigynnw  of 
Herodotus  (v.  9),  whom  BaUiliard  claims  for  the  ancestors  of  .the 
Gipsy  race.  The  strength,  however,  of  the  theory  lies  less  in 
attempted  identifications  than  in  its  explanation  of  the  unsolved 
problem.  What  was  tho  race  that  carried  bronxe  to  Northern  and 
Western  Europe  I  Referring  for  a  general  survey  of  the  question  to 
the  article  Archjeoloov,  to  E.  Chant  re's  Age  dt  Bronze  (4  vols., 
Paris,  1377),  and  to  Lubbock's  Prehistoric  Timet  (2d  cd.,  London, 
1869),  we  extract  from  the  last-named  work  the  following  pas- 
sages;—"The  absence  of  implements  made  either  of  copper  or  tin 
seems  to  indicate  that  tha  art  of  making  bronze  waa  introduced  into 
Europe,  [a  view  confirmed  by  tho  fact  that]  wherever  we  find 
the  bronze  swords  or  celts  they  ore  the  same,  nut  similar  in  char- 
acter, but  identical.  .  .  .  The  discovery  of  monlds  proves  that  tho 
art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  known  and  practised  in  many  countries. 
Hence  it  appears  most  probable  that  the  knowledge  of  metal  is  one 
of  those  great  discoveries  which  Europe  owes  to  the  East  .  .  . 
The  implements  of  bronze  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  race  with 
smaller  bands  than  those  of  tho  present  European  nation.  ...  As 
regards  the  small  nesa  of  the  hands,  we  must  remember  that  Hindus 
share  this  peculiarity  with  Egyptians.  .  .  .  Tha  Phoenicians  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron.  .  .  .  We  have  still  very 
much  to  learn  in  regard  to  the  race  by  whom  the  knowledge  of 
metal  was  introduced  into  our  continent"  Each  passage  suggests 
or  is  explained  by  tho  supposition  that  this  was  no  other  than  the 
small-handed  and  eastern  Gipsy  race.  The  Calderari  work  exclu- 
sively in- copper,  never  in  iron;  no  Gipsy  bronze-smith  would  have 
spoilt  his  trade  by  introducing  iron.  Traces  might  perhaps  yet 
be  found  in  Norway  of  the  workings  of  a  band  of  Calderari,  who 
visited  that  country  in  1874;  and  certainly  the  utensils  they  wrought 
in  France  were  exactly  similar  to  those  that  they  wrought  in  Norway. 
Bataillard'a  theory  Is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so  high  an 
aathority  as  IL  de  Mortillet— who  is  followed  by  Chantre  ana  Bur- 
nouf—  had  been  independently  led  to  a  like  conclusion  in  1874.  Its 
strongest  confirmation,  however,  is  the  important  discovery  of  Dr 
Kopernicki  that  in-  Eastern  Galicia  there  survive  to  the  present 
day  certain  Zlotart  (Ruth,  "goldsmiths"),  Gipsy  workers  in  bronze, 
whose  processes  Bataitlard  minutely  describes  in  La  Zlotart  (Paris, 
1678).  Difficulties  there  are  in  accepting  the  theory: — the  unsettled 
question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Romani  tongue ;  the  yawning  chasm 
of  a  thousand  ycarr,  above  all,  the  unnoticed  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
i.i<  lauurgK-ai  terms  oi  Konum  &<-em  to  be  borrower!  irom  ureea — 
tnldi,  "tin"  (eaAakr);  kharkomi,  "copper"  (.xitoffta);  -.notta, 
'•lead"(j»x*fli»r);  kakkavl,  "kettle"  («oc«a>,);  ainunt,  "anvil" 
(a>e>0;  "is,  "file"  0«W) ;  sierl,  "hammer"  {c^vpt) ;  ktildri, 
"  pincers"  (fvXi8«w)  ;  tarfin,  "nail"  (naapi) ;  kliiU,  "key" 
<>A«>8ft;  gampdna,  "bell"  («attweWi :  and  petato,  "horseshoe" 
'noAcr).  This  looks  like  an  insuperable  objection,  since  certainly 
no  Calderari  of  to-day  would  borrow  from  French  or  German  the 
name*  for  these  the  most  familiar  objects  of  his  long-practised 
calling;  and  unless  Bataillard  bo  prepared  to  maintain  that  Greek 
took  the  terms  from  Romani,  not  mm  teres,  his  theory  falls. 

Bibliography. — The  literature  on  tho  Gipsies  is  richer  in  appear- 
ance than  in  reality.  Mikloaich(i.  64-59)  and  BaUiliard {Letdemiert 
Travaux  rtlati/i  aux  Bohimiens,  Paris,  J872)  give  the  titlea  of  118 
works,  a  number  which  might  be  larpelv  increased.  But  many  of 
thea.  "w™v.'<  »«  articles  hidden  uway  in  periodicals,  ss  "Tha 


English  Gipsies,"  by  the  Rev.  &  James,  in  The  Church  of  Eng. 
laud  Magazine,  1875  ;  many  are  mere  tJw  ujfct  of  earlier  publi- 
cations. Imperfect  though  it  be,  Gretlmiuiu'a  Wuioritcher  Vertuch 
Bber  Hie  Zlgeuuer  (\7W  ;  2d  and  enlarged  cd.,  Gtitt,  1787;  Eng. 
translation  by  M.  Raper,  1787)  remains  tho  only  attrmpt  at  a  lull 
history  of  the  Gipsy  race;  its  grave  duueicuriei  an  best  supplied 
bySitrvu^kt'nDiwrtuUc/iittmiai-jitrulitadcCingxm^uaZ'^una 
Lcydcu,  1839),  by  Hopfs  EiHtcauileruiij  Her  Xf/rHletr  in  Burepa 
(Gotha,  1870),  by  the  hisloricid  tortious  of  aliklojii  h's  work,  and 
above  all  by  Bataillard's  Do  " Apparition  el  He  In  Dtspt.sion  Ha 
Bohimient  en  Europe  :l'AnaJtiii),A\hn*tlcs  Ik>-henhts  {iuri*,}8i1i'), 
and  £talHela  Question,  ke.  (Paris,  1877).  Ou  tha  language  viewed 
as  a  whole  the  chief  authorities  are — Die  ZigruHtr  in  Enropa  vnd 
Osiris  (S  vols.,  Halle,  1844-45),  by  A.  F.  Pott ;  Zigenneriseha  (Halle, 
1865),  by  O.  H.  Aseoli ;  and  Ueber  Hie  itttuHnrtcn  und  Hie  IVtiuder- 
ungen  Her  Zigettntr  Europn't  (8  parts,  Vienna,  1872-78),  and 
Bcitragt  tiir  Kennltust  Her  ZigtuneruiuHHiirteti  (4  |«rta,  Vienna, 
1874-78),  by  F.  von  Miklosich.  From  works  on  tlie  Gipsies  uf  diffe- 
rent European  lands  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  selection  (the 
more  important  being  marked  with  an  asterisk): — for  Turkey, 
'ElwUt  stir  la  Tchinghianit  (Constan.,  1870),  by  A.  G.  1'aapaU; 
for  RoumauiA.  the  unsatisfactory  Grammairt,  Dialogue*,  tl  Voiahu- 
lain  de  la  Langttc  da  Cigaint  (Pans,  18CS),  by  J.  A.  \  aillaiit;  for 
Hungary,  A'  erwtUiy  wjclv  eleuici  (Pcstli,  1853),  by  J.  Borncmiaza; 
for  Bohemia,  'Jiouatni  Crib  (Pregue,  1821),  by  A.  1.  Pnehmayev; 
for  Germany,  'Die  Zigenntr  in.  ihrtm  Warn  huH  Hirer  H/u-acke 
(Leipaic,  1863),  by  R.  Liebich;  for  Poland,  /.  it  fti'aftf  frrs/  luds 
euganshiego  (Wilna,  1830),  by  T.  Nnibutt;  for  Rtiwia,  Urhtr  Hit 
Spraehe  Her  Zigenner  in  RimlanH  (St  Pet.  1853),  by  0.  Bbhtliugk; 
for  Norway,  Btrctiiing  ti  n  t'antc-  clter  Lnntlslrmftrfoltrt  i  A'orgt, 
(5  parte,  Christian.,  1850-65),  by  E.  Suudt;  for  Denmark,  Talat 
og  Katvuindtfall  i  Danmart  (Copcnh.,  187 2),  y  F.  Dyrlund;  for 
England,  'The  English  Oijjsict  and  lluir  Language  (London,  1873), 
by  C.  G.  Leland,  Romano  Lnvo  I.il :  IVorH-book  of  the  English 
Oipsu  Language  (18741,  by  G.  Borrow,  and  'The  Diuleei  of  the 
English  Oipsia  (1875),  by  B.  Smart  and  11.  T.  Crofton ;  for  Soot- 
laud,  A  History  of  the  Gijma  (London,  1865l,  by  W.  Simsou ;  for 
Italy,  Zitjeuncrisehet  (Halle,  1865\  by  Ascoli  ;  for  the  Basque 
Connrry,  yoeabitlaire  He  la  Langae  Het  Bolumicut  habitant  let 
Payt  Bosquet  Frantait  (Bord.  1862);  for  Spoiir,  The  Ziitrnli  (S 
vols.,  Lond.,  1841;  new  ed.  I87SI,  by  Borrow,  rrom  works  on 
non-European  Gipsies  selection  is  unncccsmry,  since  their  sum  total 
is  as  follows :— "  Ueber  die  Spraehe  dcr  Zigcuner  in  Syrien,"  by 
Pott,  in  ZeilsehrifX  far  Hie  ll'issenschafl  Her  Spraehe  (Berlin, 
1846);  Beittn  Hureh  Syrien,  Paldttina,  kc.  (Berlin,  18C4),  by  V. 
3.  Soetzen,  containing  a  Syro-  Romani  vocabulary ;  *  "The  Gipsies 
of  Egypt,"  in  tha  Joum.  of  the  Bog.  Asiatic  Soc.  (Lond.,  1656), 
by  Captain  Newbold,  comprehending  vocabularies  from  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Persia  ;  "  Die  Zigcuncr  in  ^g)-ptcn,"  in  BclennanHt 
Mittheilungtn  (Gotha,  1862),  by  A.  von  Krcmcr;  Kotettt  Qaettlont 
war  la  Boktmitnt  en  Algtru  (Paris,  1874),  by  P.  Bataillard  ;  Mad 
Travels  in  (he  East  (Lond.,  1823),  by  8ir  W.  Ouseley,  vol.  iii  of 
which  gives  a  Eanichi  vocabulary.  To  these  may  be  added  tha 
specimens  of  the  Gipsy  dialects  of  Asia  Minor,  furnished  by  Pnspati, 
and  vocabularies  from  Armenia  and  Siberia  in  Hiklosich'a  Britrdgc 
(iv.  pp.  88-41).  (P.  H.  O.) 

jIRjVFFE  (CaDitlopardalit gireifn ),  a  mammal  belonging 
to  the  ruminant  group  of  the  Artiodactyle  Ungulates,  and 
the  single  living  representative  of  the  family  Ccmuloparda- 
Mix.  Intermediate  between  the  members  of  the  deer  and 
ox  families,  tho  giraffe  differs  from  both  in  having  neither 
true  horns  nor  antlers.  It  possesses  however  two-  solid, 
bony,  and  persistent  appendages,  attached  partly  to  the 
frontal  and  jiartly  to  the  parietal  bones ;  and  not  to  the 
former  only  as  in  the  true  homed  ruminants,  and  these,  an- 
liko  the  processes  of  tuo  latter,  are  distinct  boues,  separable, 
at  least  in  the  young  animal,-  from  those  of  the  forehead. 
These' horn -like  ptduncles  are  completely  covered  over  by 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  arc  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
bristles,  while  in  front  of  them  there  b  a  protuberance 
caused  by  a  thickening  of  the  bone,  sufficiently  prominent 
in  the  male  to  have  been  frequently  described  as  a  third 
horn.  The  giraffo  is  the  tallest  of  existing  animals,  mea- 
suring usually  from  15  to  16  feet  high — the  females  bebg 
somewhat  less — but  attaining  in  the  largest  examples  a 
height  of  18  feet  This  exceptional  elevation  is  chiefly  dne 
to  its  great  length  of  neck  and  limb,  the  cervical  vertebra*, 
although  only  seven  in  number  as  in  other  mammals,  being 
in  this  case  exceedingly  long.  Its  body  is  proportionately 
short,  measuring  only  7  feet  between  the  breast  and  rump, 
and  slants  rapidly  towards  the  toil— a  i 
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riven  rise  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  fore  legs  of 
the  giraffe  are  longer  than  the  pair  behind.  IU  feet  ter- 
minate in  a  divided  hoof,  which,  soys  Sir  Samuel  Butler, 
"is  as  beautifully  proportioned  as  that  of  the  smallest 
gazelle  ";  and  the  accessory  hoofs  found  in  most  ruminants 
are  entirely  awanting.  Its  head  is  small,  its  eyes  large  and 
lustrous;  and  these,  which  give  to  the  giraffe  its  peculiarly 
gentle  appearance,  are  capable  of  a  certain  degree  of  lateral 
projection,  which  enable  the  creature  without  turning  its 
head  to  seo  around  and  to  a  certain  extent  behind  it.  The 
elevated  eyes  of  the  giraffe  thus  enjoy  a  wider  range  of 
vision  than  those  of  any  other  quadruped.  Its  nostrils  are 
provided  with  a  peculiar  mechanism  of  sphincter  muscles, 
Ly  which  they  can  be  opened  or  elosed  at  will,  and  the 
animal  is  thus  enabled  to  avoid  the  injurious  effects  of  the 
aaud  storms  which  occasionally  pass  over  its  native  haunts. 


Giraffe, 


Its  tongue  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length,  measuring 
about  17  inches  in  the  dead  animal,  and  for  its  great  elas- 
ticity and  power  of  muscular  contraction  while  living.  It 
is  covered  with  numerous  large  papilla,  and  forms,  like  the 
trunk  of  the  elephant,  an  admirable  organ  for  the  examina- 
tion and  prehension  of  its  food.  The  graceful  appearance 
presented  by  tho  giraffe,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  through 
the  Arabian  Xirapha,  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  orange- 
rod  colour  of  Us  hide,  mottled  as  it  is  all  over  with  darker 
spots ;  while  in  its  long  tail,  ending  in  a  luxurious  tttft  of 
dark-coloured  hair,  it  possesses  an  admirable  fiy-whipper, 
without  which  it  would  probably  be  impossible  for  the 
giraffe  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  seroot  fly  and 
other  stinging  insects  of  central  Africa,  It  lives  on  open 
plains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  low  woods,  high  forest 
being  scrupulously  avoided,  as  depriving  it  of  the  exten- 


sive prospect  which  forms  its  chief  defence  against  the 
attacks  of  its  two  great  enemies— the  lion  and  man.  It 
feeds  almost  exclusively  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  showing  a 
preference  for  certain  varieties  of  mimosa,  and  for  the  young 
shoots  of  the  prickly  acacia,  for  browsing  on  which  the  pre- 
hensile tongue  and  large  free  lips  of  the  giraffe  are  specially 
adapted.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  living  in  small  herds 
rarely  of  more  than  twenty  individuals,  although  Sir  S. 
Baker,  who  hunted  it  in  Abyssinia,  states  that  he  has  seen 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thus  herding,  together. 

There  is  probably  no  animal  more  diflicult  of  approach 
than  the  giraffe,  owing  to  that  exceeding  wariness  which 
prompts  U  to  place  sentinels  to  give  the  herd  timely  warning 
of  approaching  danger,  as  well  as  to  its  ability,  from  the 
elevated  position  of  its  eyes,  and  the  openness  of  the  ground 
it  frequents,  to  see  danger,  and  from  its  keenness  of  scent 
to  smell  it  from  afar.  It  is  a  fleet  though  by  no  means 
graceful  runner,  its  awkward,  shambling  gait  being  due  to 
its  moving  the  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  same  side  simultane- 
ously. In  hunting  it  on  horseback  the  rule  to  be  observed, 
according  to  the  traveller  already  mentioned,  is  to  press  tho 
giraffe  the  instant  he  starts;  "  it  is  the  speed  that  tells  upon 
htm,  and  the  spurs  must  be  at  work  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  hunt,  and  the  horse  pressed  along  at  his  best 
pace ;  it  must  be  a  race  at  top  speed  from  the  very  start, 
but  should  the  giraffe  be  allowed  the  slightest  advantage  for 
the  first  five  minutes  the  race  will  be  against  the  horse." 
In  pursuing  it  thus  on  horseback  the  experienced  hunter 
avoids  too  close  an  approach  to  the  creature's  heels,  a  blow 
from  which  he  has  probably  learnt  to  regard,  with  Dr 
Livingstone,  as  leaving  little  to  choose  between  it  and  "  a 
clap  from  the  arm  of  a  windmill."  Although  trusting  for 
safoty  to  flight,  it  will,  when  brought  -to  bay,  even  turn  upon 
the  lion ;  and  not  seldom  does  it  defend  itself  successfully 
against  his  attacks  by  the  vigorous  blows  of  its  powerful 
limbs.  It  is,  however,  powerless  against  the  "king  of  beasts" 
when  taken  unawares,  and  with  this  object  the  latter  lies  in 
wait  by  the  banks  of  streams,  and  springs  upon  the  giraffe 
as  it  seeks  to  quench  its  thirst  In  captivity  it  is  said  ts 
make  use  of  its  skin-covered  horns  as  weapons  of  defence, 
giving  impetus  to  the  blow,  not  by  depressing  and  then  ele- 
vating the  head,  as  in  the  butting  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  but  by 
a  sidelong  swing  of  its  muscular  neck.  The  skin  of  the 
giraffe  is  in  many  parts  so  thick  that  the  bullet  of  the 
hunter  often  fails  to  pierce  it,  the  surest  method  of  hunting 
it  being  that  pursued  by  the  Hamran  Arabs  of  Abyssinia 
who  run  it  down,  and  when  galloping  at  full  speed  cut  the 
tendons  of  its  legs,  or  "  hamstring"  it,  as  this  operation 
is  called,  with  their  broadswords,  and  thus  completely 
disable  it 

The  giraffe  is  only  fonnd  wild  in  Africa,  where  it  ranges 
throughout  the  open  country  of  Ethiopia  as  far  south  as  the 
confines  of  Cape  Colony.  Until  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was 
almost  totally  unknown  in  Europe ;  it  is  now,  however,  to 
be  found  in  most  of  the  European  zoological  gardens,  where 
it  appears  to  thrive  as  well  on  corn  and  hay  as  on  the 
mimosas  of  its  native  haunts.  It  also  breeds  freely  in  con- 
finement, so  that  it  may  now  bo  regarded  as  acclimatized  in 
Europe.  The  giraffe  family  was  more  largely  represented 
and  enjoyed  a  wider  distribution  during  the  Mioeene  period, 
<  fossil  remains  of  extinct  species  having  been  found  in 
Greece  and  the  Siwalik  Hills ;  while  an  allied  genus, 
flelladothtrium,  with  less  neck  and  more  body  than  tho  ex- 
isting giraffe,  extended  during  the  same  period  from  the 
soi  th  of  France  to  north-west  India. 

The  skin  of  the  giraffe  forms  a  valuable  leather  material, 
that  made  from  the  thicker  parts  being  in  special  request 
for  sandals ;  its  flesh,  according  to  Sir  S.  Baker,  was,  when 
roasted,  the  best  he  had  ever  tasted ;  the  tendons  of  its 
long  legs  are  valued  by  the  Arabs  as  thread  for  sewing 
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leather,  and  aa  strings  for  their  musical  instruments;  whilo 
its  leg  bones,  #hich  differ  from  those  of  other  ruminants  in 
being  solid,  are  largely  used  in  England  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  buttons  and  other  articles  ofbono. 

GIRALDI,  Giouo  Qheoobio  (1479-1552),  or  Lilius 
Oregon  us  Gyraldus,  one  of  the  scholars  and  poets  of  the 
golden  age  of  Italian  literature,  was  bom  June  14,  1479, 
at  Ferrari,  where  he\  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  acquirements.   On  the  completion  of  his  literary 
course  ha-  removed  to  Naples,  whoro  he  lived  on  familiar 
terms  with  PonUno  and  Sannasaro ;  and  subsequently  to 
Loml>ardy,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  tho  Mirandola 
family.    At  Milan  in  1507  he  studied  Greek  under  Chal- 
condylas ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  Modena,  he  became 
tutor  to  Ercole  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Bangone.  About  the 
year  1514  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  under  Clement  VII., 
he  held  the  office  of  apostolic  protonotary ;  but  having  in' 
the  sack  of  that  city  (1527),  which  almost  coincided  with 
the  death  of-  Cardinal  Rangone  his  most  powerful  patron, 
lost  all  his  property,  he  returned  in  poverty  once  more  to 
Mirandola,  whence  again  ho  was  driven  by  the  troubles 
consequent  on  the  assassination  of  the  reigning  prince  in 
1533.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  one  long  struggle  with  ill 
health,  poverty,  and  neglect  ;  and  ho  is  alluded  to  with  ' 
sorrowful  regret  by  Montaigne  in  ono  of  his  Essais  (L  31), 
as  having,  like  Sebastian  Castalio,  ended  Mb  days  in  utter 
destitution.    He  died  at  Ferrara  in  February  1552 ;  and 
his  epitaph  makes  touching  and  graceful  allusion  to  the 
sadness  of  his  end.    Giraldi  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
erudition ;  and  numerous  testimonies  to  his  profundity  and 
accuracy  have  been  given  both  by  contemporary  and  by 
later  scholars.    His  Historia  de  Diis  Gentium  marked  a 
distinctly  forward  step  in  the  systematic  study  of  classical 
mythology ;  and  by  his  treatises  De  Annie  et  Meruibut,  and 
on  the  Calendaring  Rgmanxm  et  Grctcum,  he  contributed 
to  bring  about  the  reform  of  the  calendar,  which  was  ulti- 
mately effected  by  Pope  Gregory  XIIL   His  Proyymnasma 
advernu  Litem*  et  Literatot  deserves  mention  at  least 
among  the  curiosities  of  literature ;  and  among  his  other 
works  to  which  reference  is  still  occasionally  made  are  His- 
toria Porta  rum  Groxorum  ae  Latinorum;  De  Poetis  tuorvm 
lfm}>orum ;  and  De  Sepultura  ae  vario  tepeliendi  ritu. 
Giraldi  was  also  an  elegant  Latin  poet    His  Opera  Omnia 
were  published  at  Leyden  in  1696. 

GIRALDI,  GiovArrxi  Battibta  (1504-1573),  surnamed 
Gtnthius,  Cinthio,  or  Cintio,  Italian  novelist  and  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara  in  November  1504,  was  educated  at  the 
university  of  his  native  town,  where  in  1525  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  natural  philosophy,  and  where,  twelve  years  after- 
wards, he  succeeded  Celio  Calcagnini  in  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres.  Between  1542  and  1560  he  acted  as  private 
secretary,  first  to  Ercole  II.  and  afterwards  to  Alfonso  II. 
of  Este ;  but  having,  m  connexion  with  a  literary  quarrel 
in  which  he  had  got  involved,  lost  the  favour  of  his  patron 
in  the  latter  year,  he  removed  to  Mondovi,  where  lie 
remained  as  a  teacher  of  literature  till  1568.  Subsequently, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  senate  of  Milan,  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia  till  1573,  when,  in  search  of 
health,  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  whoro  on  the 
30th  of  December  he  died.  Besides  an  epic  ontitlerl  Kmh 
(1557),  in  twenty-six  cantos,  Giraldi  wrote  nine  tragedies*, 
the  best  known  of  which,  Orbeethe,  was  produced  in  1541. 
Tho  sanguinary  aud  disgusting  character  of  the  plot  of 
this  play,  and  the  general  poverty  of  its  style,  are,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  its  critics,  almost  fully  redeemed  by 
occasional  bursts  of  genuine  and  impassioned  poetry ;  of  one 
scene  in  the  third  act  in  particular  it  has  evon  been 
affirmed  that,  if  it  alone  were  sufficient  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, the  Orbeec/te  would  bo  the  finest  play  in  the  world. 
Of  the  prose  works  of  Giraldi  the  most  important  is  tho 


Uecatommithi  or  Ecatomiti,  a  collection  of  tales  told 
what  after  the  manner  of  Boccaccio,  but  still  more  closely  re- 
sembling the  novels  of  Giraldi's  contemporary  Bandello,  only 
much  inferior  in  workmanship  to  the  productions  of  cither 
author  in  vigour,  liveliness,  and  local  colour.  Something, 
but  not  much,  however,  may  be  said  in  favour  of  their  pro- 
fessed claim  to  represent  a  higher  standard  of  morality. 
Originally  published  at  Monteregale,  Sicily,  in  1565,  they 
were  frequently  reprinted  in  Italy,  while  a  French  transla- 
tion by  Chappnys  appeared  in  1583,  and  one  in  Spanish  in 
1 590.    They  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  students  of  English 
literature,  as  having  furnished,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  plots  of  Measure  for  Measure  and  Olhelio.  That 
of  the  latter,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Uecatommithi 
(iii.  7),  is  conjectured  to  have  reached  Shakespeare  through 
the  French  translation ;  while  that  of  the  former  (llccat., 
viii.  5)  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  Wheatstone's  Promos  and 
Cassandra  (1578),  an  adaptation  of  Cinthio's  story,  and  to 
his  lleptamervne  (1582),  which  contains  a  direct  English 
translation.   To  Giraldi  also  must  bo  attributed  tho  plot  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Custom  of  the  Country. 
GIRALDUSCAMBKfiNSIS,    See  Barrj. 
GIRARD,  Philippe  Hesei  de  (1 775-1 845),  a  celebrated 
|  French  mechanician,  was  born  at  Lourmarin,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vaucluse,  1st  February  1775.   In  his  early  life  he 
manifested  a  strong  aptitude  for  mechanical  invention,  and 
he  also  at  that  time  devoted  his  attention  to  botany,  paint- 
ing, and  literature.    When  at  the-  Revolution  his  family 
took  refuge  in  Italy  he  supported  himself  there  for  some 
time  by  painting,  but  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
established  a  soap  manufactory  at  Leghorn.    Returning  to 
France  after  the  fall  of  Robe  spierre,  he  began  to  conduct  a 
chemical  work  at  Marseilles,  but  soon  afterwards  judged  it 
prudent  to  go  to  Nice,  where  he  obtained  the  professorship 
of  chemistry  and  of  natural  history.    Returning  to  Mar- 
seilles about  1800,  he  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Frederick,  he  established  a  soap 
manufactory.    In  1804  he  and  his  brother  took  out  a 
patent  for  what  is  known  as  the  fountain  lamp;  and 
at  the  "Exposition"  of  1806  he  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  his  one-cylindcrcd  direct  acting  steam  engine.  Napoleon 
having  in  1810  decreed  a  reward  of  ono  million  francs  to 
whoever  should  invent  a  machine  for  the  spinning  of  flax 
equally  successful  with  those  in  use  for  the  spinning  of 
hemp,  Girard,  after  a  course  of  experiments,  invented  and 
patented  a  flax-spinning  machine.    In  1813  he  established 
a  flax  mill  at  Paris  and  another  at  Cbanmne,  in  both  of 
which  he  made  use  of  his'  machine ;  but  although  he  was 
declared  to  have  earned  the  reward  offered  for  the  invention 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  left  the  decree  unfulfilled. 
Girard,  who  ozpectcd  that  the  expenses  connected  with  his 
experiments  would  be  met  by  the  promised  premium,  now 
got  into  serious  money  difficulties,  and  had  to  leave 
France  for  Austria,  where,  besides  establishing  a  flax  mill 
at  Hirtenberg,  ho  built  the  first  b'ne  of  steam  ships  on 
the  Danube.    In  1825,  at  the  invitation  of  tho  emperor 
Alexander  L  of  Russia,  he  went  to  Poland,  where  he  erected 
a  flax  manufactory,  round  which  grew  up  a  village  which 
received  the  name  of  Girardow.    He  was  also  appointed 
chief  engineer  of  the  mines  of  Poland.    In  1844  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  a  large 
number  of  inventions,  including  a  machine  for  combing  flax, 
a  machine  for  making  gunlocks,  several  new  improvements 
in  guns,  a  piano  of  double  octaves,  and  a  new  instrument 
called  tho  Tremolophone.    For  his  inventions  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  flax  a  gold  medal  was  decreed 
to  him  by  the  jury;  and  in  1845  the  Society  of  In- 
ventions awarded  him  a  sum  which  raised  the  pension  ho 
received  from  the  Russian  Government  to  6000  francs. 
Besides  tho  inventions  already  mentioned,  Girard  waa  the 
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of  a  large  number  of  others,  many  of  them  of  con-  i 
siderable  importance  in  connexion  with  various  departments 
of  industrial  machinery.    He  died  at  Paris  August  26, 
1845.    A  pension  of  6000  francs  was  bestowed  in  1857 
on  his  only  surviving  brother,  and  another  on  his  niece. 

OIRAKD,  Stephen  (1750-1831),  American  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Bordeaux  on  21st  May  1750.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  commenced  life  as  a  sailor,  and 
followed  his  avocation  with  such  assiduity  that  he  was 
enabled,  before  the  French  requisitions  of  ago  and  service 
allowed,  to  become  master  and  captain,  in  October  1773. 
His  first  mercantile  venture  was  to  St  Domingo  in  February 
1774,  whence  he  proceeded  in  July  to  the  then  colony  of 
New  York.  After  trading  for  three  years  between  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Port  au  Prince,  he  went  to  Phila- 
delphia in  May  1777,  and  gave  up  the  sea  for  a  mercantile 
career.  While  he  was  engaged  most  successfully  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  extensive  trade,  the  yellow  fever  in  its 
most  malignant  type  broke  out  in  Philadelphia,  sweeping 
•way  one-sixth  of  its  population.  When,  during  its  height, 
a  hospital  was  established,  for  which  it  seemed  almost  im- 
ppssible  to  secure  competent  management,  Girard  devoted 
himself  personally,  fearless  of  all  risks,  to  the  *are  of  tho 
sick  and  tbe  burial  of  the  dead,  not  only  in  the  hospital,  of 
which  he  became  manager,  but  throughout  the  city,  sup- 
plying the  poorer  sufferers  with  money  and  provisions. 
Two  hundred  children,  made  orphans  by  the  ravages  of  tho 
fever,  were  in  a  great  measure  thrown  upon  his  care.  From 
this  period  his  success  commercially  and  financially  was 
unexampled.  He  gave  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  manage- 
ment of  municipal  affairs  for  several  years,  and  rendered 
efficient  service  as  warden  of  the  port  and  as  director  of 
many  public  institutions.  Ou  the  dissolution  of  the  Bank 
of  the  linked  States,  he  instituted  what  is  known  now  as 
the  Girard  Bank.  During  the  war  of  1812  "he  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Government  by  placing  at  its 
disposal  the  resources  of  his  bank  at  a  time  of  difficulty 
and  embarrassment,  subscribing  to  a  large  loan  which  the 
Government  had  vainly  sought  to  obtain."  Girard  added 
to  his  other  avocations  that  of  a  practical  agriculturist.  He 
died  December  26,  1831. 

Girard  College  was  founded  by  him  fur  the  education 
and  support  of  the  poor  white  orphans  of  his  adopted  city. 
His  fortune  amounted  to  about  seven  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  After  specific  legacies  of  two  millions  for  the 
erection  and  endowment  of  the  college;  9140,000  to  his 
relatives,  $300,000  to  the  State  for  internal  improvements, 
$500,000  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  improve  its  eastern 
front,  $116,000  to  public  charities,  and  various  annuities 
and  legacies,  he  bequeathed  the  residue  of  his  estate  to  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  mainly  for  the  improvement  and  main- 
tenance of  the  college.  Tho  most  minute  directions  were 
given  by  Girard  in  regard  to  the  buildings  to  be  erected, 
and  the  admission  and  management  of  the  inmates.  He 
specifically  requires  that  tbe  orphans  be  instructed  in  the 
purest  principles  of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into 
active  life  they  may  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  a  love  for  truth,  sobriety,  and  industry. 
As  for  religious  belief  they  are  left  to  adopt  such  tenets 
as  their  matured  reason  may  lead  them  to  prefer ;  aud  to 
secure  this  he  interdicts  the  employment,  and  even  the 
admission  into  the  grounds,  of  any  ecclesiastic  whatever. 

GIRARDIN,  Madame  Exile  db,  a  French  authored, 
was  barn  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  January  26,  1804,  and  died 
at  Paris  June  29,  1855.  Her  maiden  name  was  Delphine 
Gay,  and  her  mother,  the  well-known  Madame  Sophie  Gay, 
brought  her  up  in  the  midst  of  that  brilliant  literary 
society  of  which  she  was  afterwards  a  conspicuous  ornament 
in  1822  she  obtained  peculiarly  honourable  mention  from 
the  Academy  for  a  poem  on  the  Devotion  of  the  Sitter*  of 


Sainte  Camille  at  the  Siege  of  Barcelona ;  and  not  long  after 
she  published  two  volumes  of  miscellaneous  pieces,  £/sau 
poetiqve*  (1824)  and  Novveavx  ettait  poMquet  (1825).  A 
visit  to  Italy  in  1827,  during  which  she  was  enthusiastically 
welcomed  by  the  literati  of  Rome  and  even  crowned  in  the 
capitol,  was  productive  of  various  poems,  of  which  the  moat 
ambitious  was  ATapoli*e  (1833).  Her  marriage  in  1831  to 
M.  Emile  Qirardin  opened  up  a  new  literary  career.  The 
contemporary  sketches  which  she  contributed  from  1836  to 
1839  to  the  feuilleton  of  La  Preue,  under  the  nam  de  plum 
of  Charles  Delaunay,  were  collected  under  the  title  of 
Zettres  Paritientut  (1843),  and  obtained  a  success  which 
has  proved  as  permanent  as  it  was  brilliant.  But  it  was  to 
more  elaborate  efforts  that  tho  authoress  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  entrust  her  reputation,  and  she  indeed  confesses, 
in  a  half  serious  half  mocking  mood,  that  it  was  elmoet 
a  disappointment  to  find  herself  famous  for  so  slight  a 
thing.  To  the  close  of  her  life  she  continued  to  appear 
both  as  a  novelist  and  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  in  both 
departments  she  reaped  a  wide  popularity  through  the  wit 
and  emotional  force  of  her  productions.  ConUs  <fttn< 
vieille  jille  a  tet  ueveux  (1832),  La  canne  de  Monsieur  de 
Balzac  (1836),  and  11  ne  fatit  pat  jotter  avec  la  doulcur 
(1853)  are  among  the  best  known  of  bcr  romances;  and 
her  dramatic  pieces  include  L'JEcolt  det  journalittet  (1840), 
Judith  (1843),  Cliopatre  (1847),  Cat  la  favte  du  tnori 
(1851),  Lady  Tartufe  (1853),  Lajoiefait  peur  (1854),  Lt 
chapecnt  fun  horloger  (1854),  and  line  femm  qui  dttette 
ton  mart,  which  did  not  appear  till  after  the  author's 
death.  In  the  literary  society  of  her  time  Madame 
Girardin  exercised  no  small  personal  influence,  and  among 
the  frequenters  of  her  drawing-room  were  Gautier  and 
Balzac,  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Victor  Hugo.  During  the 
latter  years  of  her  life  a  pensive  melancholy  gathered  round 
her:  for  long  years  she  had  prayed  tbe  prayer  of  Hannah, 
and  her  woman's  heart  had  not  been  comforted.  Her  col- 
lected works  were  published  in  six  volumes,  1860-1861. 

See  Sainte-Beuve,  Cauteries  du  lundi,  t  HL;  O.  de  MoUnes, 
"  Lea  fcmniiu  jraiiU*,"  in  Revue  Bewc  Monde*,  July  1842  ;  Tuxile 
Delord,  Let  Mutinies  lUUraittt,  1860  ;  L'ttprU  de  Madame  Oirar- 
din.atte  vneprlfdce  par  if  innarfuir,  iafi2  ;  G.  d'Heilly,  Madame 
de  Qirardin,  aavieeiats  eeuvret,  1868. 

GIR AB  DIN,  Sabtt-Ma ro  (1801-1873),  a  politician  and 
man  of  letters  whose  real  name  was  Marc  Girardin  simply, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1801,  and  died  at  Mcrsang-sur-Seiuo 
on  the  11th  of  April  1873.  His  school  career  at  tho  Lycee 
Henri  IV.  was  a  distinguished  one,  and  he  afterwards  took 
university  honours  both  in  literature  and  law,  but  he  never 
practised  at  the  bar.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  he 
obtained  several  Academy  prizes,  and  a  mastership  at  the 
Lycee  Louis  le  Grand,  though  his  liberal  principles  stood  a 
little  in  his  way.  In  1828  he  began  to  contribute  to  the 
Journal  det  Debatt,  on  the  staff  of  which  he  remained  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  At  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  the  Sorbonne  and 
master  of  requests.  Soon  afterwards  he  exchanged  his 
chair  of  history  for  one  of  literature,  continuing  to  contri- 
bute political  articles  to  the  DebaU,  and  sitting  as  deputy  in 
the  chamber  from  1 835  to  1848.  As  a  professor  he  directed 
his  offorts  chiefly  against  the  clerical  reaction.  In  1844  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy.  During  the  revo- 
lution of  February  1848  Girardin  was  for  a  moment  a 
minister,  but  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  he  was, 
not  re-elected  deputy,  nor  did  he  take  any  prominent  part 
in  politics  during  the  second  empire  save  with  his  pen.  In 
the  capacity  of  journalist  he  continued  to  be  active,  and 
interested  himself  not  merely  in  moderate  opposition  to  the 
Government  at  home  but  also  in  foreign  politics,  especially 
in  the  affairs  of  Syria,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  After  the  war 
of  1870  he  was  returned  to  the  Bordeaux  assembly  by  his  old 
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department — the  Haute  Vienna.  Hia  Orleanist  tendencies 
and  his  objection*  to  the  republic  were  strong,  and  though 
he  at  first  supported  Thiers,  he  afterwards  became  a  leader 
uf  the  opposition  to  the  president  He  died,however,  before 
Thiers  was  actually  driven  from  power.  Saint-Marc 
Girardin  was  one.  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  many 
writers  whose  political  and  literary  activities  combined  have 
raised  them  to  distinction  in  France  during  this  century, 
bat  to  whom  there  cannot  bo  assigned  the  highest  rank 
either  as  politicians  or  as  litterateurs.  His  political  claims 
were  not  above  those  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  journalist. 
His  professorial  lectures  were  popular  and  well  attended ; 
his  literary  knowledge  was  wide,  and  included  German  and 
Italian ;  his  criticisms,  on  which  his  claims  as  a  man  of  letters 
rest,  were  acute  and  well  expressed,  but  not  remarkable  for 
great  subtlety  or  novelty  of  thought  or  style. 

His  ehief  work  is  his  Conrs  d*  UtUraturt  drnmatfque  (184$- 
1803),  a  aeries  of  lectures.  Ihe  delivery  and  publication  of  which 
lasted  for  over  twenty  years.  This  work  has  for  second  title  De 
VUvuit  da  Pattioat  dant  U  Dranu,  which  describes  it  mora 
accurately.    The  author  goes  through  the  list  of  the  various  pas- 

the  name  tuna  the  mode  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the  most  cele- 
brated dramas  of  ancient  and  modem  tunes.  The  source  of  these  illus- 
trations is  not  indeed  limited  to  drama,  and  the  lecturer  takes  a  wide 
range  over  the  fields  of  poetry  and  romance.  The  result  was  doubt- 
less as  a  course  of  lectures  interesting  and  stimulating  ;  as  a  book 
It  Is  somewhat  desultory.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  noticed 
Etsais  He  LiUtnUurt  (1844, 2  vols.),  made  up  chiefly  of  contributions 
to  the  D&att,  his  Mot  ices  but  VAUemagM  (1834),  and  many  volumes 
•f  collected  SoUKttin.  JlcJUrions,  fcc,  on  foreign  countries  and 
pajsing  events.  His  latest  works  of  litmry  importance  were  La 
fcmtaiiM  et  U*  Fabulist*  (1887)  and  an  Aude  sur  ./.  /.  A^u 
(1870)  which  had  appeared  in  the  Stvut  da  Deux  Xlondcs. 

GIRARDON,  FnxNcon  (1628-1715),  a  sculptor  whose 
works  are  typically  characteristic  of  the  epoch  of  Louis  XIV., 
was  born  at  Troyes  in  1628,  and  died  in  the  Louvre  in  1 7 1 5. 
As  a  boy  he  had  for  master  a  joiner  and  wood-carver  of  his) 
native  town,  Baudesson  by  name  (Arch.  cU  I'Art  Francau, 
t.  4),  under  whom  he  is  said  to  have  worked  at  the  chateau 
el  Liebault,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Chancellor 
Siguier.  By  the  chancellor's  influence  Girardon  was  first 
removed  to  Paris  and  placed  in  the  studio  of  Francois 
Anguier,  and  afterwards  sent  to  Borne.  In  1650  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  seems  at  once  to  have  addressed  him- 
self with  something  like  ignoble  subserviency  to  tho  task  of 
conciliating  Le  Brun,  who  owed  his  start  in  life  to  the  same 
patron.  Girardon  is  reported  to  have  declared  himself 
incapable  of  composing  a  group,  whether  with  truth  or  from 
motives  of  policy  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This  much  is 
certain,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  work  was  carried 
out  from  designs  by  Le  Brun,  and  shows  the  merits  and 
defects  of  Lo  Brun's  manner — a  great  command  of  cere- 
monial pomp  in  presenting  his  subject,  coupled  with  a  large 
treatment  of  forms  which  if  it  were  more  expressive  might 
be  imposing.  Tho  court whichGirardon  paid  to  the  "premier 
peinlre  du  roi "  was  rewarded.  An  immense  quantity  of 
work  at  Versailles  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  in  recognition 
of  the  successful  execution  of  four  figures  for  the  Bains 
d'Apollon,  Le  Brun  induced  the  king  to  present  his  protege 
personally  with  a  puree  of  300  louis,  as  a  distinguishing 
mark  of  royal  favour.  In  1650  Girardon  waa  made  mem- 
ber of  the  Academy,  in  1659  professor,  in  1674  "adjoint 
au  recteur,"  and  finally  in  1695  chancellor.  Five  years 
before  (1690),  on  the  death  of  Le  Brun,  he  had  also  been 
appointed  "inspectcur  gttat<ral  dos  ouvrage*  de  sculpture"— 
a  place  of  power  and  profit  In  1699  he  completed  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  erected  by  the  town 
of  Paria  on  the  Place  Louis  le  Grand.  This  statue  was 
melted  down  during  the  Revolution,  and  is  known  to  us 
only  by  a  small  bronze  model  (Louvre)  finished  by  Girardon 
himself.  His  Tomb  of  Richelieu  (church  of  the  Sorbonne) 
was  saved  from  destruction  by  M.  Alexandre  Lenoir,  who 


I  received  s  bayonet  thrust  m  protecting  the  head  cf  li? 
cardinal  from  mutilation.  It  is  a  capital  example  ef 
Girardon's  work ;  but  amongst  other  important  S|«cimena 
yet  remaining  may  also  be  cited  the  Tomb  of  Louvois  (Si 
Eustache),  that  of  Bignou(St  Nicolas  du  Chardonnerot),  sral 
decorative  sculptures  in  the  Galerie  d'Apollon  and  Chambm 
du  roi,  iu  the  Louvre.  Although  chiefly  occupied  at  Paria. 
Girardon  never  forgot  his  native  Troyes.  In  the  HCtel  df 
Villa  is  still  shown  a  medallion  of  Louis  XIV.,  aud  in  the 
church  of  St  Re'my  a  bronze  crucifix  of  some  importance,— 
both  works  by  his  hand  In  1850  Jl.  Corrard  de  Brcbun, 
who  has  given  much  time  to  researches  concerning  artists 
native  to  the  town  of  Troyes,  published  a  Notice  *«>•  la  tit 
et  let  atttvret  tit  Girat  Joh. 

GIRDLE,  a  band  of  leather  or  other  material  worn 
round  the  waist,  either  to  confine  the  loose  and  flowing  outer 
robes  so  as  to  allow  freedom  of  movement,  or  to  fasten  and 
support  the  garments  of  the  wearer.  In  southern  Europe 
and  in  all  Eastern  countries  the  girdle  was  aud  still  is  an 
important  article  of  dress.  Among  the  Romans  it  was  used 
to  confine  the  tunica ;  and  sp  general  was  the  custom  that 
the  want  of  a  girdle  was  regarded  as  strongly  presumptive 
of  idle  and  dissolute  propensities.  It  also  formed  a  part  of 
the  dress  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  soldier ;  the  phrase  ciav 
gultttn  deponere,  to  lay  aside  the  girdle,  was  as  equivalent  to 
quitting  the  service.  It  was  used  as  now  in  the  East  U 
carry  money  in ;  hence  xonam  penlere,  to  lose  one's  purse. 

Girdles  and  girdle-buckles  are  not  found  in  early  Celtic 
interments,  nor  are  they  frequent  in  Gallo-Roman  graves. 
But  in  Frankish  and  Burgtrndian  graves  they  are  almost 
constantly  present,  often  ornamented  with  plaques  of  bronze 
or  silver,  and  the  clasps  and  mountings  chased  or  inlaid 
with  various  ornamental  designs,  occasionally  including 
figures  of  the  cross,  and  rude  representations  of  Scripture 
subjects.    In  later  times  girdles  ace  frequently  represented 
on  brasses  and  monumental  effigies  from  the  12th  to  the 
16th  century.     They  were  either  of  leather  or  of  woven 
materials,  often  of  silk  and  adorned  with  gold  and  gems. 
The  mode  in  which  they  were  worn  is  shown  on  the  effigies: 
usually  fastened  by  a  buckle  in  front,  the  long  free  end  of 
the  girdle  was  passed  up  underneath  and  then  down  over 
the  cincture,  and  through  the  loop  thus  formed  tho  orna- 
mented end  hung  down  in  front    Among  tho  sumptuary 
regulations  of  Edward  III.  there  were  prohibitions  against 
wearing  girdles  of  gold  and  silver  unless  the  wearer  were  q/ 
knightly  rank  or  worth  £200  a  year.   Similar  regulations 
against  extravagance  in  girdles  are  occasionally  found  to*  the 
16th  century.    Tho  brasses  of  the  15th  century  preseut 
many  beautiful  examples  of  ladies'  girdles,  which  were  oftea 
worn  like  that  of  the  knight  with  the  ornamental  end  hang, 
iog  down  in  front,  sometimes  with  both  ends  depending 
from  a  large  clasp  or  ornamental  fastening  in  the  centre 
Allusions  to  the  girdle  are  common  in  the  poetry  of  tbo 
16th  and  17th  centuries.   The  purse,  the  dagger,  the  rosaiy, 
the  pen  and  inkhora  and  the  bunch  of  keys  were  carried 
suspended  from  it,  and  hence  it  was  an  ancient  custom  for 
bankrupts  or  insolvent  persons  to  put  off  and  surrender 
their  girdles  in  open  court   It  is  recorded  that  the  widow 
of  Philip  L,  duke  of  Burgundy,  renounced  her  right  of  suc- 
cession by  putting  off  her  girdle  upon  the  duke's  tomb. 
The  girdle,  which  was  a  very  important  element  in  tho  dress 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood,  does  not  appear  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical vestmont  in  the  Christian  Church  until  the  8th  century. 
Germanus,  who  died  in  740,  mentions  the  girdle  worn  by 
deacons ;  and  Hrabauus  Maurns  in  the  succeeding  century 
speaks  of  the  girdle  as  one  of  the  regular  vestments,  and 
refers  to  its  symbolism.    Some  centuries  later  tho  church 
hod  to  discountenance  extravagance  in  this  article  of  attiro, 
and  splendour  in  the  decoration  of  girdles  was  denounced 
as  secular  and  unbefitting  the  ecclesiastical  character. 
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GIBGEH,  Gikga,  or  Jibjse,  b  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  9  miles  north- 
west of  the  ancient  city  of  Abydus.  It  owes  its  name  to 
the  Coptic  monastery  of  St  George  or  Qirgis,  and  is  the 
seat  of  a  Coptic  bishop,  possesses  eijrbt  mosques  and  a 
Roman  Catholic  monastery  which  ranLs  as  the  oldest  in 
Egypt,  and  numbers  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  about  500  are  Christians.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  Sa'id,  but  this  rank  is  now  held  by  Soohag. 
The  worst  enemy  of  Cirgeb  is  the  river,  which  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  east  at  the  time  of  Pococke's  visit  about 
1740,  but  has  gradually  crept  nearer,  and  is  now  slowly 
undermining  the  very  site  of -the  town. 

GIROENTI,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  at  tho  bead  of 
a  province  of  its  own  name,  occupies  a  hue  position  about 
3  miles  from  the  coast  on  a  platform  of  Mount  Camicux, 
more  than  1100  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  It  lies 
about  60  miles  S.S.E,  of  Palermo,  with  which  k  is  connected 
by  a  railway  90  miles  long.  Ae  seen  from  the  lower  ground 
Oirgcnti  presents  a  grandiose  but  sombre  appearance,  with 
its  buildings  rking  in  close  array  from  ancient  substruction* 
and  the  steep  rocks  .of  the  mountain ;  but  within  it  is  for 
the -most  part  mean,  monotonous,  and  melancholy,  the 
streets  with  few  exceptions  being  confined,  irregular,  steep, 
end  ill-paved,  and  the  houses  all  presenting  the  same  grey- 
brown  walls,  the  same  reddish  roofs,  and  the  same  narrow 
doors  and  narrow  windows.  The  cathedral,  begun  in  the 
14th  century,  has  still  an  impressive  effect,  in  spite  of  the 
incongruous  mixture  of  styles ;  but  the  interior  is  a  typical 
specimen  of  modern  rococo.  The  acoustic  conditions 
are  sufliciently  peculiar  r  a  word  spoken  in  the  softest 
whisper  at  the  entrance  can  be  distinctly  heard  behind  the 
choir,  100  paces  off.  One  of  the  chapels  contains  the  shrine 
and  bears  the  name  of  St  Gerlando,  tho  first  bishop  of 
Girgenti ;  the  altar-piece  is  a  Virgin  and  Child  by  Guido 
Ueni ;  and  in  the  north  aisle  there  stands  a  marble  sarco- 
phagus now  used  as.  a  font,  with  fine  rilievoa,  probably  of 
liomau  workmanship  after  %  Greek  original,  representing 
the  story  of  Hippolytus  and  Phadra.  Not  only  axe  the 
wchivea  of  the  cathedral  rich  in  historic  documents  of  tho 
tforman  period,  but  they  profess  to  contain  an  autograph 
letter  of  the  devil  himself.  Among  the  other  churches, 
upwards  of  forty  in  number,  S.  Maria  dsi  Greci  is  worthy 
iif  note  as  preserving  two  Doric  pillars  which  had  belonged 
to  the  templo  of  Zeus  Policus,  founded  in  S70  B.C.  by 
iPhalaris,  and  are  thus  the  oldest  architectural  remains  in 
Girgenti.  As  the  chief  town  of  a  province,  Girgenti  k  the 
residence  of  a  prefect  and  the  military  Wl quarters  of  the 
liiatrict.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  the  wealthiest  bishopric 
in  Sicily,  dating  from  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II. ;  and 
it  possesses  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  art,  an  industrial 
institute,  a  lyccutn,  t  gymnasium,  a  technical  school,  and 
an  episcopal  seminary.  Its  principal  library,  Ribliotheca 
Lucchcaiana,  una-  presented  to  the  town  by  Don  Aiulrea 
Lucchese  of  the  family  of  Campo  Franco;  the  Casino 
Empcdocleo,  with  well-appointed  library  and  rending- 
rooma,  was  founded  by  a  number  of  tho  wealthier  eitixeas. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  century  Girgenti  was  a  poverty- 
stricken  town,  but  it  has  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity  since  1850.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  tho  sulphur 
district  of  Sicily,  and  its  port,  formerly  Molo  di  Girgenti, 
now  Porto  Empedocle,  is  the  principal  place  of  shipment 
Hhe  harbour  has  been  largely  improved  since  1870 :  the 
(jier,  originally  constructed  in  the  17th  century,  in  part  at 
/east  from  tho  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter, 
has  been  extended  to  a  length  of  4800  feet,  so  as  to  include 
an  area  of  330,000  square  yards,  and  the  depth,  which  was 
jnly  10  feet  on  the  bar  and  1C  within,  lias  been  greatly 
iroercased  by  dredging.  Around  tho  port,  which  is  3  miles 
/rem  the  city  proper,  has  gathered  a  cluster  of  housos  and 


|  stores,  and  tho  spot  is  defended  by  a  small  fort  ~  Almonds 
and  grain  are  the  only  important  articles  of  export  besides 
sulphur ;  but,  though  tho  grain-pits  hewn  out  of  the  rock  are 
of  huge  extent,  the  actual  shipments  of  grain  are  not  very, 
great.  The  average  value  of  the  annual  export  of  sulphur 
amounted,  between  1868  and  1870,  to  A'41-1,700,  while  that 
of  the  oilier  articles  was  less  than  £15,000  each.  The  popu- 
lation of  Girgenti  was  18,802  in  1871,  and  that  of  Porto 
Empedocle  6691.  In  the  history  of  Girgenti  there  is  little 
of  note ;  the  historical  interest  of  the  district  gathers  round 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  older  Agrigentum,  which  lie 
between  Girgenti  and  the  sea. 

>8e»  Pieeon«,  Vemorie  ttsritht  Agrigentin* ;  De  la  Salle's  Viwg* 
yiuortujut  en  SCriis  ;  Hacked  "  Rtiw&kiixen  aos  Sicilies,  in 
Zeiiichrijl  far  Erdk,  zu  Berlin,  1660  ;  Rcnan,  "  Voyage  in  Skill,1* 
in  Revue  da  Deux  MoiuUt,  Nov.  1875. 

GIRODET  DE  ROUSSY,  Amsa  Louis  (1 767-1 824), 
better  known  as  Girodct-Trioson,  was  born  at  Mont&rgis, 
January  5,  1767.  He  lost  his  parents  in  early  youth,  and 
the  care  of  his  fortune  and  education  fell  to  the  lot  of  his 
guardian,  JI.  Trioson,  "medecin  de  mesdamee,"  by  whom 
ho- was  in  later  life  adopted.  After  some  preliminary 
studies  under  a  painter  named  Luquin,  Girodet  entered  the 
school  of  David,  and  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two  he  successfully 
competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome.  At  Romo  he  executed 
his  Hippocrate  refusant  les  presents  d'Artaxerxcs,  and 
Endymion  dormant  (Louvre),  a  work  which  was  bailed  with 
acclamation  at  the  Solon  of  1792.  The  peculiarities  which 
mark  Girodet's  position  as  tho  herald  of  the  romantic  move- 
ment are  already  evident  in  his  Endymion.  The  firm-set 
forms,  the  grey  cold  colour,  the  hardness  of  the  execution, 
are  proper  to  one  trained  in  the  school  of  David,  but  these 
characteristics  harmonize  ill  with  the  literary,  sentimental, 
and  picturesque  suggestions  which  the  painter  has  sought 
to  render.  The  same  incongruity  marks  Girodet's  Danae, 
and  his  Qnatre  Seasons,  executed  for  the  king  of  Spain, 
(repeated  forCoinpicgr.c),  and  shows  itself  tea  ludicrous  ex- 
tent in  his  Fingal  (St  Petersburg,  Leuchtcnberg  collection), 
executed  for  Napoleon' I.  in  1802.  This  work  unites  the 
defects  of  the  classic  and  romantic  schools,  for  Girodet's 
imagination  ardently  and  exclusively  pursued  the  ideas 
excited  by  varied  reading  both  of  classic  and  modem  litera- 
ture, and  tho  impressions  which  he  received  from  the  exter- 
nal world  afforded  him  little  stimulus  or  check ;  he  conse- 
quently retained  the  mannerisms  of  his  master's  practice 
whilst  rejecting  all  restraint  on  choice  of  subject  The 
credit  lost  by  Fingal  Girodet  regained  in  1806,  when  ho 
exhibited  Scene  de  Deluge  (Louvre),  to  which  (in  competi- 
tion with  theSabines  of  David)  was  awarded  tho  decennial 
prize.  This  success  was  followed  up  in  1808  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Reddition  ue  Vienna,  and  Atala  au  Tombeau 
— a  work  which  went  far  to  deserve  its  immense  popularity, 
by  a  happy  choice  of  subject,  and  remarkable  freedom  from 
the  theatricality  of  Girodet's  usual  manner,  which,  however, 
soon  came  to  the  front  again  in  his  Rcvoltede  Caire  (1810). 
His  powers  now  began  to  fail,  and  his  habit  of  work- 
ing at  night  and  other  excesses  told  upon  his  constitution; 
in  the  Salon  of  1812  he  exhibit-d  only  a  Tete  de  Vierge;  in 
1819  Pygmalion  ct  Galatce  showed  a  still  further  decline 
of  strength  ;  and  in  1824 — tho  year  in  which  b*>  produced 
his  portraits  of  Cathelineau  and  Bonchamps — Girodet  dii  d 
on  9th  December,  aged  fifty-nine. 

The  number  of  his  paintings  is  -inconsiderable  ;  bat  be  extent -d 
s  Tast  nnsntitv  of  illustrations,  amongst  wWrh  may  be  cited  lho*o 
to  the  Didot  i'irpl  (l'»S)«n«l  to  the  Louvro  Rati**  (1801-160^). 
Fifty-lour  of  his  designs  for  Anntram  wen  engraved  by  M. 
Chatilton.  Girodet  waited  much  time  on  literary  composition, 
hi*  poem  Le  J'cititre  (a  string  of  commonplace*},  to™'th»r  with 
poor  imitation*  of  clftSMttd  pneU,  and  e*s»yt  on  Le  Gt«ie  tn<l  Ln 
Ornee,  were  published  after  hi*  death  (182»),  with  a  biographical 
notice  by  bis  friend  M.  Coupin  do  la  Coupe  rie ;  and  M.  Deli-class, 
in  his  Iahu*  David  ti  ton  tempt,  has  aUo  a  brief  Ids  of  GixouU. 
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GIRONDE,"  a  maritime  department  in  tins  S.W.  of 
France,  formed  from  four  divisions  of  the  old  province  of 
Guyenne,  viz.,  Bordelais,  Bazadais,  and  parte  of  Perigord 
and  Agenois,  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  department 
of  Ctiarente-Inferieure,  E.  by  those  of  Dordogne  and  Lot-et- 
Garonne,  S.  by  that  of  Landes,  and  W...  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  It  lies  between  44*  12'  and  45*  35'  N.  lat.  and 
between  0*  18'  E.  and  1  *.  1 6'  W.  long.,  being  106  miles  in 
length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  80  in  breadth  from  N.E.  to 
S.W.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  or  estuary  of  the 
Gironde  formed'  by  the  union  of  the  Garonne  and  Dordogne. 
The  department  divides  itself  naturally  into  a  western 
and  an  eastern  portion.  The  former,  which  is  termed  Let 
Landes,  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  department,  and 
consists  chiefly  of  morasses,  or  of  sandy  and  unfruitful 
downs.  The  downs  stretching  along  the  sea-coast  have, 
however,  been  now  planted  with  pines,  which,  binding 
the  sand  together  by  means  of  their  roots,  afford  an  effica- 
cious protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  Near 
the  coast  are  two  extensive  lakes,  Carcans  and  Lacanau, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  the  boy  of 
Arcachon,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  department. 
The  Bay  of  Arcachon  contains  numerous  islands,  and  on  the 
land  aide  forms  a  vast  shallow  lagoon,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which,  however,  has  been  drained  and  converted 
into  arable  land.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  department 
consists  chiefly  of~a  succession  of  hill  and  dale,  and,  especially 
in  the  valley  of  the  Gironde,  is  very  fertile.  The  estuary 
of  the  Gironde  is  about  45  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  2  to  6  miles.  The  principal  affluent  of  the 
Dordogne  in  this  department  is  the  Isle.  The  feeders  of 
the  .Garonne  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dropt,  all  small. 
West  of  the  Garonne  the  only  river  of  importance  is  the 
Leyre,  which  flows  into  the  bay  of  Arcachon.  The  climate 
is  humid  and  temperate.  Wheat,  rye,  maize,  millet,  and 
hemp  arc  grown  .to  a  considerable  extent  The  corn  pro- 
duced, however,  does  not  more  than  half  meet  the  wants  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry  carried  on,  tlio  vineyards 
occupying  about  one-seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  depart- 
ment The  wine-growing  districts  are  the  Medoc,  0  raves, 
Cotes,  Palus,  and  Entre-deux-Mers.  The  Medoc  country 
grows  the  three  grand*  cms.  The  Graves  country  forms  a 
zone  30  miles  in  extent,  and  is  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Garonne*  and  Dordogne,  extending  from  ChAtillon-eur- 
Gironde  to  Langon.  This  is  the  Sauterae  country.  The 
wines  of  the.  Cotes  district  are  St  Emilion,  Fommerol,  St 
Laurent,  St  Hippolyte,  St  Christophe,  and  St  George. 
The  Pal  us  and  Entre-deux-Mers  produce  is  inferior.  Fruits 
and  vegetables  are  increasingly  cultivated,  strawberries, 
cherries,  apricots,  prunes,  artichokes,  and  peas  being  largely 
exported.  Tobacco  is  also  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent Large  supplies  of  resin,  pitch,  and  turpentine  are 
obtained  from  the  pine  wood.  There  are  stone  quarries  and 
smelting  works,  but  few  mines.  The  manufactures  are 
various,  and,  with  the  general  trade,  are  chiefly  carried  on 
at  Bordeaux  Gironde  is  divided  into  the  arrondisBements 
of  Bordeaux,  Blaye,  Lesparre,  Libourne,  Bazas,  and  La 
Roole,  with  48  cantons,  and  547  communes.  The  chief 
town  is  Bordeaux.  The  total  area  is  3761  square  miles ;  and 
the  population  in  1866  was  701,855,  and  in  1876  735,242. 
For  a  graphic  description  of  the  scenery  of  Let  Landes  in 
Gironde  see  the  novel  ifaide  Pierre  of  Edmund  About 

GIRONDISTS.    See  Fbakce. 

GIRVAN,  a  burgh  of  barony  and  market-town,  in  the 
county  of  Ayr,  Scotland,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river  Girvan,  21  miles  8.W.  of  Ayr,  and  nearly  opposite 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rocky  island  10  miles  distant.  The  prin- 
cipal industry  was  formerly  hand-loom  weaving,  but  the 
number  of  persona  so  employed  baa  decreased  from  3000 


to  300.  Of  late  years  the  herring-fishing  has  been  greatl> 
developed;  in  the  spring  of  1879  304  boats  were  engaged 
in  it,  the  "take"  exceeding  20,000  crans.  The  harbour 
is  a  tidal  one,  with  a  depth  at  high  water  of  only  9  feet 
The  public  buildings  are  very  superior ;  and  of  late  many 
handsome  villas  have  been  erected.  The  situation  of  the 
town  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the 
shore  affords  excellent  facilities  for  •  sea-bathing.  The 
population,  which  was  7319  in  1851,  had  fallen  to  4778 
m  1871,  but  it  is  now  increasing. 

GISORS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Eure,  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  Epte,  45  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Paris.  Of  its  ancient  castle,  which  dotes  from  the  12th 
century,  and  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  principal  strong 
holds  In  the  kingdom,  the  octagonal  keep,  built  by  Henry 
II.  of  England,  remains  entire,  and  the  rest  of  the  ruins 
still  present  an  imposing  appearance.  Its  ancient  rsmparta, 
have  been  converted  into  promenades.  There  is  a  fine  oldt 
church,  the  choir  of  which  was  built  in  1240,  and  contains 
windows  with  portraits  of  Blanche  of  Castile  and  Louis 
VIIL  The'  north  portal  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  florid 
style  of  the  Renaissance.  The  church  contains  some  finu 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  principal  other  buildings 
are  the  communal  college,  the  convent,  and  the  hospital. 
!  The  industries  include  tanning,  brewing,  cotton-spinning.' 
1  and  bleaching.    Tho  population  in  1876  was  3590. 

GITSCHIN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  Bohemia,  is 
situated  on  the  Cydlina  and  on  the  Notth-West  Austrian 
railway,  50  miles  N.E.  of  Prague.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  parish  church,  erected  after  the  model  of  the  pilgrim's 
church  of  Santiago  de  Compostella  in  Spain;  the  prison, 
formerly  a  Jesuit  college ;  the  castle,  built  by  Wallenstein 
in  1630;  the  gymnasium,  the  normal  Bchool,  and  the  real 
school.  -  There  is  a  considerable  trade  in  com.  Qitschin 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Friedland  by  Wallen- 
stein in  1627,  at  which  time  it  contained  only  200  houses 
Wallenstein  was  interred  at  the  neighbouring  Carthusian 
monastery,  but  in  1639  the  head  and  right  liand  were  taken 
by  General  Baner  to  Sweden,  and  in  1702  the  other  remains 
were  removed  by  Count  -Vincent  of  Waldstein  to  his  heredi- 
tary burying  ground  at  Mttnchengratx.  At  Gitschin  the 
Prussians  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Austrian*,  June 
29,  1866.  The  population  in  .1869  was  6750. 
GIULIO  ROMANO,  See  Pippi. 
GITJNTA  PISANO,  the  earliest  Italian  painter  whose 
name  is  found  inscribed  on  an  extant  work,  exercised  his 
art  from  1202  to  1236 ;  he  may  perhaps  have  been  born 
towards  1180  In  Pisa,  and  died  in  or  soon  after  1236. 
There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that  his  family-name  was 
Capiteno.  In  recent  times  some  efforts  havo  been  made  to 
uphold  his  deservings  as  an  artist  thereby  detracting  so  far 
from  the  credit  due  to  the  initiative  of  Cimabne;  but 
St  cannot  be  said  that  these  efforts  rest  on  a  very  solid  basis. 
To  most  eyes  the  performances  of  Giunta  merely  represent 
a  continuing  stage  of  the  long  period  of  pictorial  inaptitude. 
The  inscribed  work  above  referred  to,  one  of  his  earliest, 
is  a  Crucifix  now  or  lately  in  the  kitchen  of  the  con- 
vent of  St  Anno  in  Pisa  Other  Pisan  works  of  like 
date  are  very  barbarous,  and  some  of  them  may  be  also 
from  the  hand  of  Giunti  It  is  said  that  he  painUd 
in  the  upper  church  of  Assisi, — in  especial  a  Cruci- 
fixion dated  1236,  with  a  figure  of  Father  Elias,  the 
general  of  the  Franciscans,  embracing  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
In  the  cacristy  is  a  portrait  of  St  Francis,  also  ascribed  to 
Giunta ;  but  it  more  probably  belongs  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century.  This  artist  was  in  the  practice  of  painting 
upon  cloth  stretched  on  wood,  and  prepared  with  plaster. 

OIURGEVO,  in  Roumanian  Giurgiu  or  Shurtha,  a  town 
of  Roumania  (formerly  of  Lower  Wallachia),  nt  the  head  of 
the  district  of  Vlashka,  lies  on  the  left  or  northorn  bank  of 
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the  Danube,  over  against  Rostchuk  in  Bulgaria,  and  ii 
d  is  taut  about  40  milea  from  Bucharest,  with  which  It  has- 
been  connected  by  railway  since  1869.  It  preaenta  on  the 
whole  rather  a  mean  appearance,  rising  out  of  the  mud 
embankments  of  the  river,  but  its  population  is  increasing, 
its  eommerical.  advantages  as  the  port  of  Bucharest  are 
becoming  more  generally  recognized,  find  improvements  are 
consequently  being  effected  in  the  town  itself.  It  is  the 
neat  of  a  court  of  primary  instance,  and  has  a  normal  school 
and  a  gymnasium*  The  fortifications  to  which  it  was 
formerly  indebted  for  no  small  part  of  its  importance  were 
destroyed  in  1829,  and  its  only  defence  is  a  castle  on- the 
island  of  Slobosia,  with  which  it  communicatee  by  a  bridge. 
Giurgevo,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  its  founders,  San  Zorzo, 
that  is,  San  Giorgio,  or  St  George's,  owes  Its  origin  to  the 
Genoese  of  the  Uth  century.  It  has  frequently  figured  in 
the  wars  wKSreby  the  lower  Danube  has  so  often  bees  laid 
waste.    The  population  in  1 875  was  about  15,000. 

GIUSTI,  Giuseppe  (1809-1850),  Tuscan  satirical  poet, 
was  born  at  Morusummano,  a  small  village  of  the  Valdinie- 
vole,  on  May  12,  1809.  His  father,  a  cultivated  and  rich 
man,  accustomed  his  son  from  childhood  to  study,  and 
himself  taught  him,  among  other  subjects, '  the  first 
rudiments  of  music  Afterwards,  in  order  to  curb  his 
too  vivacious  disposition,  he  placed  the  boy  under  the 
charge  of  a  priest  near  t&e  village,  whose  aeverity  did 
perhaps  more  evil  than  good.  At  twelve  Giusti  was  sent 
to  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  to  Pistoia  and  to 
Lucca;  and  during  those  yean  he  wrote  his  first  veraes. 
In  1826  he  went  to-  study  law  at  Pisa ;  but,  disliking  the 
study,  he  spent  eight  years  in  the  course,  instead  of  the 
customary  four.  He  lived  gaily,  however,  though  his  father 
kept  him  short  of  money,  and  learned  to  know  the  world, 
seeing  the  vices  of  Bodety,  and  the  folly  of  certain  laws 
and  customs  from  which  his  country  was  suffering.  The 
experience  thus  gained  he  turned  to  good  account  iu  the 
use  he  made  of  it  in  his  satire. 

His  father  had  in  the  meantime  changed  bis  place  of 
abode  to  Peseta ;  but  Giuseppe  did  worse  there,  and  in 
November  1832,  his  father  having  pafd  his  debts,  he  re- 
turned' to  study  at  Pisa,  seriously  enamoured  of  a  woman 
whom  he  could  not  marry,  but  now  commencing  to  write 
in  real  earnest  in  behalf  of  his  country.  With  the  poem 
called  La  Ghigliottina  (the  guillotine),  Giusti  began  to 
strike  out  a  path  for  himself,  and  thus  revealed  his  great 
genius.  From  this  time  he  showed  himself  the  Italian- 
Be*ranger,  and  even  surpassed  the  Frenchman  in  richness  of 
language,  refinement  of  humour,  and  depth  of  satirical 
conception.  In  IVrauger  there  is  more  feeling  for  what  is 
needed  for  popular  poetry.  Hia  poetry  is  less  studied,  its 
vivacity  perhaps  more  boisterous,  more  spontaneous ;  but 
Giusti,  in  both  manner  and  conception,  is  perhaps  more 
elegant,  more  refined,  more  penetrating.  In  1834  Giusti, 
having  at  last  entered  the  legal  profession,  left  Pisa  to  go 
to  Florence,  nominally  to  practice  with  the  advocate'  Capo- 
quadri,  but  really  to  enjoy  life  in  the  capital  of  Tuscany. 
He  fell  seriously  in  love  a  second  time,  and  as  before  was 
abandoned  by  his  love.  It  was  then  he  wrote  his  finest 
verses,  by  means  of  which,  although  his  poetry  was  not 
yet  collected  n  a  "olume,  but  for  soma  years  passod 
from  hand  to  liana,  ^  jame  gradually  became  famous. 
The  greater  part  of  his  poems  were  published  clandes- 
tinely at  Lugano,  at  no  little  risk,  as  the  work  was  destined 
to  undermine  the  Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  a  volume  of  verses  at  Bastia,  Giusti  thoroughly 
established  hia  fame  by  his  Gingillino,  the  best  in  moral 
tone  as  well  as  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  of  his 
poems.  The  poet  sets  himself  to  represent  the  vilencsa 
of  the  treasury  officials,  and  the  base  means  they  used  to 
'  the  necessities  of  the  state.    The  Gingillino  has 


all  the  character  of  a  classic  satire.  When  first  issued 
in  Tuscany,  it  struck  all  as  too  impassioned  and  per- 
sonal. Giusti  entered  heart  and  aonl  into  the  political 
movements  of  1847  and  1846,  served  in  the  national 
guard,  sat  in  the  parliament  for  Tuscany ;  but  finding  that 
there  was  more  talk  than  action,  that  to  the  tyranny  of 
princes  had  succeeded  the  tyranny  of  demagogues,  he 
bepan  to  fear,  and  to  express  the  fear,  that  for  Italy  evil 
rather  than  good  had  resulted.  He  fell,  in  consequence, 
from  the  high  position  he  had  held  in  public  estimation, 
and  in  1848  was  regarded  as  a  reactionary.  His  friend- 
ship for  the  marquis  Gino  Capponi,  who  had  taken  him 
into  his  house  during  the'  last  years  of  his  life,  and  who 
published  after  Giusti's  death  a  volume  of  illustrated  pro- 
verbs, was  enough  to  compromise  him  in  the  eyes  of  such 
men  as  Guerrazxi,  Montanelli,  and  Niccolini.  On  May  31, 
1850,  he  died  at  Florence  in  the  palace  of  hia  friend. 

The  poetry  of  Giusti,  under  a  light  trivial  aspect,  has  a 
lofty  civilizing  significance.  The  type  of  his  satire  \» 
entirely  original,  and  it  had  also  the  great  merit  of  appear- 
ing at  the  right  moment,  of  wounding  judiciously,  of 
sustaining  the  part  of  the  comedy  that  "castigat  ridendo 
mores."  Hence  his  verse,  apparently  jovial,  waa  received 
by  the  scholars  and  politicians  of  Italy  in  all  seriousness 
Alexander  Mantoni  in  some  of  his  letters  showed  a  hearty 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  Giusti;  and  the  weak  Austrian 
and  Bourbon  Governments  regarded  them  as  of  the  gravest 
importance. 

His  poems  have  been  often  reprinted,  tbe  beat  editions  being  ' 
those  of  Le  Monnierof  Florence,  and  alio  that  published  in  Verona, 
with  'valuable  annotations,  by  Professor  Giovanni  Fioretti  In  1870. 
Besides  the  poems,  and  the  proverb*  atmdy  mentioned,  we  have  a 
volume  of  nleet  letters,  foil  of  vigour  and  written  iu  the  best 
Tuscan  lnnpunp>,  and  a  fine  critical  discourse  on  Giuarppe  Farini, 
the  satirical  poet  of  the  last  century,  whose  poetical  works  atv 
published  in  a  volume  by  Le  Monnier.  In  some  of  hi*  composi- 
tions the  elegiac  rather  than  the  satirical  poet  is  seen.  Many  ef 
his  verses  have  been  excellently  translated  into  German  by  Paul 

1  \ ood  1^. 1      t r^d fi^t^tion^  \s € vx*  jf u lj  1 1 h\\ lit  t \ i ft  ^4  i A r*^i irif f/t- 
by  the  late  Mr*  T,  A.  Trollope. 

GIUSTINIANI,  the  name  of  a  prominent  Italian  family 
which  originally  belonged  to  Venice,  but  established  itself 
subsequently  in  Genoa  also,  and  at  various  times  had  repre- 
sentatives in  Naples,  Corsica,  and  several  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago. 

In  the  Venetian  line  the  following  are  moat  worthy 
of  mention.  I.  Lorenzo  (1380-1465),  the  Leurentiua 
Justinianua  of  the  Roman  calendar,  at  an  early  age 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  canons  of  Saint  George 
in  Alga,  and  in  1433  became  general  of  that  order.  -About 
the  same  time  he  was  made  by  Engenius  IV.  bishop  of 
Venice;  and  his  episcopate  was  marked  by  considerable, 
activity  in  church  extension  and  reform.  On  the  removal 
of  the  patriarchate  from  Qrado  to  Venice  by  Nicholas  V.  in 
1451,  Giustiniani  was  promoted  to  that  dignity,  which  he 
held  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  on  January  8, 1465,  waa 
canonized  by  Pope  Alexander  VIU.,  his  festival  (semi-duplex) 
being  fixed  by  Innocent  Xn.  for  September  5  th,  the  anni- 
versary of  bis  elevation  to  the  bishopric.  His  works,  con- 
sisting of  sermons,  letters,  and  ascetic  treatises,  have  been 
frequently  reprinted, — tho  best  edition  being  that  of  tlio 
Benedictine  P.  N.  A.  Giustiniani,  published  at  Venice  in 

2  vols,  folio,  1 751.  They  are  wholly  devoid  of  literary 
merit  His  life  has  been  written  by  Bernard  Giustiniani, 
by  Maffei,  and  also  by  the  Bollandista.  (2.)  Leonardo 
(1 338-1446),  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  for  some  years 
a  senator  of  .Venice,  and  in  1443  chosen  procurator  of 
St  Mark.  He  translated  into  Italian  Plutarch's  Liva  o/ 
Cinna  and'Lucvllut,  and- was  the  author  of  some  poetical 
pieces,  amatory  and  religious,  as  well  as  of  rhetorical  prose 
compositions.  (3.)BERNaRrx>(1408-1489),sonof Leonardo, 
waa  a  pupil  of  Guarino  and  of  George  of  Trebirond.  and 
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entered  the  Venetian  senate  at  an  early  age.    lie  served  on 

Iplomstio  minions  both  to  France  and 
i  about  1485  became  one  of  the  council  of  ten. 
His  orations  and  letters  were  published  in  1492 ;  but  his 
title  to  any  measure  of  fame  he  possesses  rests  upon  his 
history  of  Venice,  De  Origine  Urbis  Venetiarum  re!ni»qve 
ab  ipsa  gettit  hitlcria  (1492),  which  was  translated  into 
Italian  by  Domenichi  in  154f>,  and  which  at  the  time  of  its 
appearance  was  undoubtedly  the  best  work  upon  the  subject 
of  which  it  treated.  It  is  to  be  found  in  vol.  L  of  the 
Theiaunu  of  Gnevius.  (4.)  Ptetoo,  also  a  senator,  lived 
in  the  16th  century,  and  wrote  an  flisioria  rervm  Venetarvm 
in  continuation  of  that  of  Bernardo.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  chronicles'  De  Gesli*  Petri  Moeenigi  and  De  Btito 
V enetornm  *«m  Garolo  VIII.  The  latter  has  been  re- 
printed in  the  Script.  Rer.  Ital.,  vol.  xxl 

Of  the  Genoese  branch  of  the  family  the  most  prominent 
members  were  the  following.  (1.)  Paolo,  di  Monioua 
(\ 444-1502),  a  member  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  was, 
from  a  comparatively  early  age,  prior  of  their  convent  at 
Genoa.  As  a  preacher  he  was  very  successful,  and  his  talents 
were  fully  recognized  by  successive  popes,  by  whom  he  was 
matlo  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  inquisitor-general  for  all 
thpQonoese  dominions,  and  ultimately  bishop  of-  Scio  and 
Hungarian  legate.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
Hiblical  commentaries  (no  longer  extant),  which  are  said  to 
havefieen  characterized  by  great  erudition.  (2.)  Aoosnxo 
11470-1536),  was  born  at  Genoa,  and  spent  some  wild 
years  in  Valencia,  Spain.  Having  in  1487  joined  the 
Dominican  order,  he  gave  himself  with  great  entrgy  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  in  1514 
commenced  the  preparation  of  a  polyglot  edition  of  the 
Bible.  As  bishop' of  Nebbio  in  Corsica,  he  took  part  in 
some  of  the  earlier  sittings  of  the  Lateran  council  (1516- 
17),  but,  in  consequence  of  party  complications,  withdrew  to 
his  diocese,  and  ultimately  to  France,  where  he  became  a 
pensioner  of  Francis  L,  and  was  the  first  to  occupy  a  chair 
of  Hebrew  and  Arabic  in  the  university  of  Paris.  After  an 
absence  from  Corsica  for  a  period  of  five  years,  during  which 
he  visited  England  and  tho  Low  Countries,  and  became 
acquainted  with  Erasmus  and  More,  he.  returned  to  Nebbio 
about  1522,  and  there  remained,  with  comparatively  little 
intermission,  till  in  1536,  when,  while  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Genoa,  he  perished  in  a  storm  at  sea.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  a  very  fine  library,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  republic 
of  Genoa.  Of  his  projected  polyglot  only  the  Psalter  was 
published  (Psalteriutn  Hebreewn,  Graxum,  Arabicvm,  tt 
Chnldaieitm,  Genoa,  1616).  Besides  the  Hebrew  text,  tho 
LXX.  translation,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  an  Arabic 
version,  it  contains  the  Vulgate  translation,  a  new  Latin 
truuslation  by  the  editor,  a  Latin  translation  of  tho  Chaldee, 
and  a  collection  of  scholia.  Giustiniani  printed  2000  copies 
at  his  own  expense,  Including  fifty  in  vellum  for  presentation 
to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  but  the  sale  of  the 
work  did  not  encourage  him  to  proceed  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  he  had  also  prepared  for  the  press.  Besides 
an  edition  of  the  book  of  Job,  containing  the  original  text, 
the  Vu|gate,  and  a  new  translation,  he  published  a  Latin 
version  of  the  Morek  tfevoehim  of  Maimonides  (Director 
Dubiiantiun  attt  Perptexorum,  1520),  and  also  edited  in 
Latin  the  Aureu*  Libellus  of  ^Fjieas  Platonicus,  and  the 
Timnu*  of  Chalcidius.  His  annals  of  Genoa  (CaetigatUritni 
annali  di  Genova)  were  published  posthumously  in  1537. 

The  name  Qiustiniani  has  also  been  borne  by  the  follow- 
ing :— (1.)  Pompeio  (1569-1616),  a  nativo  of  Corsica,  who 
served  under  Alessandro  Farnese  and  the  marquis  of  Spinola 
in  tfce Low  Countries,  whore  he  lost  an  arm,  and,  from  the 
artificial  substitute  which  he  wore,  came  to  be  known  by  the 
soubriquet  Bras  de  Fcr.  He  also  defended  Crete  against 
the  Turks ;  and  subsequently  was  killed  in  a 


atFriulL  He  left  in  Italian  a  personal  narrative  of  the  war 
in  Flanders,  which  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  a  Latin 
translation  (BeUnm  Beigicum,  Antwerp,  1609).  (2.)  Giov- 
anni (1613-1556),  bom  in  Candia,  translator  of  Terence's 
Andria  and  Eunnchii,  of  Cicero**  In  Ferret*,  and  of 
Virgil's  jEneid,  L  viii.  (3.)  OlSATTO  (1538-1603),  Vene- 
tian senator,  translator  of  tho  (Edipnt  Tyranny*  of  Sopho- 
cles, and  author  of  a  collection  of  Rime,  in  imitation  of 
Petrarch.  Ho  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  latest  representa- 
tives of  the  clawic  Italian  school.  (4.)  Ghbonimo,  a 
Genoese,  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. He  translated  the  Aloestu  <A  Euripides  and  three  of 
the  plays  of  Sophocles  ;  and  wrote  two  origipal  tragedies, 
Jtphte  and  Ckrufo  in  Pauione.  '  (5.)  VlFCKiZO,  who  in  th? 
beginning  of  the  17th  contary  built  the  Roman  palace  an  1 
made  the  art-collection  which  are  still  associated  with  hu> 
name  (see  Galleria  GivtMrniana,  Rome,  1631).  The  collec- 
tion was  removed  in  1807  to  Paris,  where  it  was  to  some  ex- 
tent broken  up.  In  1815*11  that  remained  of  it,  about  170 
pictures,  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  removed 
to  Berlin,  where  it  forms  a  portion  of  the  royal  museum. 

GIVET,  one  of  die- strongest  fortified  towns  of  France, 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  situated  in  tbe  department 
of  Ardennes,  on  the  river  Mease,  40  mites  N.  N.E.  of 
Mezieres.  The  Eastern  French  railway  connects  it  with 
Rheims,  and  the  Belgian  railways  connect  it  with  Namiir 
and  Charleroi  It  is  divided  into  three  portions— tie 
citadel  called  Chariemont,  and  Grand  Give*  on  the  left 
ef  the  river,  and  on  the  opposite  bask  Petit  Givet, 
with  Grand  Givet  by  a  stone  bridge  of  five 
arches.  Tho  citadel  of  Chariemont,  built  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1555,  is  situated  at  tbe  top  of  a  preci pilot  s 
rock  705  feet  high,  and  on  tbe  east  side,  by  which  alone  it 
is  accessible.,  is  fortified  by  six  bastions  and  several  othtr 
works.  GrandGivct  has  fourbustionsand  three  ravel  ins,  ar'l 
Petit  Givet  3  basti  ona.  The  fortress  has  accommodation  fctr 
25,000  men,  but  can  be  held  by  3000  or  4000.  The  town 
is  famed  for  ibt  day  tobacco-pipes.  There  are  also  manu- 
factures of  nails,  lead  pencils,  sealing  wax,  white  lead,  glim, 
earthenware,  and  leather,  and  the  town  has  somo  tradu 
The  population  in  1870  was  5270. 

G IVORS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of  Rh6ne,  Is 
|  situated  on  the  Rhone  and  the  canal  of  Rive-de-Gicr,  near 
the  railway  between  Lyons  and  St  F.tienne,  14  miles  south 
of  Lyons.  -  It  has  glass  and' tile  works,  potteries,  tanneries, 
foundries,  silk  factories,  and  dyeworks,  and  is  the  prin- 
cipal entrepot  for  the  coal  and  coke  of  the  Gier  valley. 
Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  chateau  of  St  Gerald  and  of  tho 
convent  of  St  Ferreol.    Population  (1876),  10,856. 

GLACIER,1  a  name  given  to  a  mass  of  ice,  having  its 
origin  in  the  hollows  of  mountains  where  perpetual  snow 
accumulates,  but  whioh  makes  its  way  down  towards  tie 
lower  valleys,  where  it  gradually  melts,  until  it  terminates 
exactly  where  the  melting,  dne  to  the  contact  of  the  wanner 
air,  earth,  and  rain  of  the  valley,  compensates  for  the 
bodily  descent  of  the  ice  from  the  snow  reservoirs  of  tho 


higher 
The 


is  diminution  of  temperature  as  wb  ascend  the  slojv  t 
of  mountains,  is  indicated  by  successive  zones  of  vegetation , 
and  finally  by  the  occurrence  of  perpetual  Know  (seo 
Geology,  p.  2S0).  It  was  first  shown  by  Baron  Humbuld' 
and  Von  Bach  that  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  depend* 
principally  on  the  temperature  of  the  summer,' and  no 
upon  that  of  the  whole  year. 


1  The  following  are  synonyms  L. . 
French,  glacier ;  Gsrmi*,  gietteher;  Itnlisn,  ghiaccxaj*-,  Tyrolwc, 
Jem  ;  in  Carinthis,  Jbbt ;  in  the  Villi*,  bitfno ;  la  part  of  ltalr, 
xtdretlo  ;  la  Piedmont,  ntiae  ;  In  ths  Pyrtne<«,  t&mallt  ;  in  Norwav. 
iMrm  or  iubrede;  in  Lnrland,  geikna.  or  jegna  ;  in  Jcelscd,  j6hiZ  at 
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A  gl&cisr  usually  protrudes  into  a  valley  far  below  the 
'unit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  terminates  amidst  a  wilderness 
of  stones  borne  down  upon  its  surface  and  deposited  by  its 
fusion.  This  earthy  and  rocky  rubbish  is  termed  moraine 
matter,  and  has  already  been  described  (Oeolooy,  p. 
281).  Lying  in  front  of  the  lower  end  of  a  glacier,  it 
marks  in  a  characteristic  and  certain  manner  the  greatest 
limit  of  extension  which  the  glacier  has  at  any  one  time 
attained.  .Sometimes  a  glacier  is  seen  to  have  withdrawn 
very  far  within  its  old  limits,  leaving  a  prodigious  barren 
waste  of  stones  in  advance  of  it,  which,  being  devoid  of 
soil,  nourishes  not  one  blade  of  grass.  At  other  times  the 
glacier  poshes  forward  its  margin  beyond  the  limit  which 
it  has  ever  reached  (at  least  within  the  memory  of  man), 
tears  up  the  ground  with  its  icy  ploughshiire,  and  shoves  for- 
ward the  yielding  turf  in  wrinkled  folds,  uprooting  trees, 
moving  vast  rooks,  and  scattering  tho  walls  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  fragments  before  its  irresistible  onward  march.1 

The  lower  end  of  a  glacier  is  usually  steep,— sometimes 
with  a  dome-shaped  unbroken  outline,  more  frequently 
broken  np  by  intersecting  cracks  into  prismatic  manses 
which  the  continued  action  of  the  sun  and  rain  sharpen  into 
pyramids,  often  assuming  (as  in  the  glacier  of  Boasons  at 
Chamouni)  grotesque  or  beautiful  forms.  From  a  vault  in 
the  green-blue  ice,  more  or  less  perfectly  formed  each  Bum- 
mer, the  torrent  issues  which  represents  tho  natural  drain- 
age of  the  valley,  derived  partly  from  land  springs,  partly 
from  the  fusion  of  the  ice.  The  united  or  crevassed  condi- 
tion of  the  glacier  generally  depends  almost  entirely  ou  the 
slope  of  its  bed.  If  it  incline  rapidly,  numerous  transverse 
fissures  are,  formed  from  the  imperfect  yielding  of  the  ice 
during  its  forced  descent  along  its  unaven  channel  These 
cracks  often  extend  for  hundreds  of  yards,  and  may  be 
hundreds  of  feet  in  depth ;  but  their  greatest  depth  is  not 
accurately  known,  since  they  are  rarely  quite  vertical.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  crevasses  are  comparatively  few 
In  number,  and  the  glacier  may  bo  readily  traversed  in  all 
directiona.  This  is  especially  the  case  it  a  glacier  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  meets  with  any  contraction  in  its 
course.  The  ice  is  embayed  and  compressed,  and  its  slope 
lessens,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  river  when  it  nears  a  similar 
contraction  preceding  a  fall  Such  level  and  generally 
traversable  spaces  may  be  found  about  the  middle  regions 
of  the  Mar  de  Glace,  the  lower  glacier  of  Grindelwald,  the 
lower  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  in  many  other  cases.  The 
last-named  glacier  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkably  even  and 
accessible  of  any  in  Switzerland.  The  slope  of  its  surface 
is  in  many  places  only  3*.  The  Pasterzen  glacier  in 
Carinthia  is  even  less  inclined.  It»ia  in  such  portions  of  a 
glacier  that  we  commonly  find  internal  cascades,  or 
"  monlios."  These  arise  from  the  surface  water  being 
collected  into  a  considerable  mass  by  a  long  course  over  its 
unbroken  surface,  and  then  precipitated  with  violence  into 
the  first  fissure  it  meets  with  The  descending  cascade  keeps 
open  its  channel,  which  finally  loses  the  form  of  a  fisBure, 
presenting  that  of  an  open  shaft,  often  of  immense  depth. 

Nearly  connected  in  their  origin  with  the  internal  cas- 
cades are  the  "  gravel  cones,"  occasionally  seen  on  the  sur- 
face of  glaciers,  which  appear  to  be  formed  in  this  way. 
A  eonsi  dereble  amoont  of  earthy  matter  derived  by  the 
superficial  water-runs  from  the  moraine  accumulates  in 
heaps  in  the  inequalities  of  the  ice,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the 
«'  raoulins."  As  the  glacier  surface  wastes  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  rain,,  these  heaps  are  brought  to  the  surface,  or 


1  Such  a  sudden  and  dlaaatrons  lncmta  took  place  in  many  of  the 
glacier*  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy  in  ISIS  (occaiioning  tli«  catastrophe 
of  the  Val  d«  Bagnea),  and  In  thoee  of  Uu  Bergemtift  tn  Norway 
about  .1740.  The  retreat  of  a  glacier  fax  within  its  old  moraines  is 
well  exemplified  in  moat  of  the  glacleri  of  the  Utter  country,  and 
especially  is  that  of  Nygnard. 


rather  tho  general  surface  is  depressed  to  their  level.  If 
the  earthy  mass  be  considerable,  the  ice  beneath  is  protected 
from  the  radiation  of  tile  sun  and  f com  the  violent  washing 
of  tho  rain  j  it  at  length  protrudes  above  tho  general  level 
of  the  glacier,  and  finally  forms  a  cone  which  appears  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  gravel,  but  is  in  fact  ice  at  the  heart, 
with  merely  a  protecting  cover  of  earthy  matter.  These 
singular  cones  are  very  well  seen  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar, 
but  on  moat  others  they  are  comparatively  rare.  The 
similar  protective  action  of  large  stones  detached  from  the 
moraines  and  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  often  produces 
the  striking  phenomenon  of  "glacier  tables."  Stones  of 
any  considerable  size  almost  invariably  stand  upon  a  slightly 
elevated  pillar  of  ice;  bnt  when  they  are  broad  and  flat 
they  occasionally  attain  a  height  of  6  and  even  of  12  feet 
above  the  general  level 

The  superficial  waste  of  a  glacier  is  thus  a  very  important 
phenomenon.  Owing  to  it  the  body  of  the  ice  has  its 
vertical  tbicfcni-ja  rapidly  diminished  during  the  beats  of 
nummer,  and,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  the  lower  end 
of  a  glacier  has  its  pusition  determined  by  tho  amount  of 
this  waste.  Suppose  a  glacier  to  move  along  its  bed  at  the 
rate  of  300  feet  per  annum,  and  imagine  (merely  for  the 
sake  of  illustration)  its  yearly  superficial  waste  to  be  20 
feet  ;  then  the  thickness  of  the  glacier  will  diminish  by  20 
feet  for  every  300  feet  of  its  length,  or  at  tie  rate  of  360 
feet  [>sr  milo,  so  that  the  lougitudinal  section  of  a  glacier 
has  the  form  of  a  wedge ;  and  however  enormous  its  original 
thickness,  after  a  certain  course  we  must  at  leogth  come  to 
the  thin  and  of  the  wedge,  and  that  the  more  rapidly  as  the 
causes  of  melting  increase  towards  the  lower  extremity. 
These  causes  are  indeed  so  various  that  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  them  with  accuracy.  We  hen*  (1)  the  direct 
solar  heat,  (2)  the  contact  of  warm  air,  and  (3)  the 
washing  of  rain.  All  tbeas  causes  act  on  the  surface  and 
produce  tho  "  ablation  "  of  the  surface.  Besides  these,  the 
ice  of  the  glacier  wastes  somewhat  beneath  by  the  contact 
of  the  soil  and  the  washing  of  She  inferior  streams.  This 
may  be  called  its  "  subsidence."  Further,  the  natural 
slope  of  the  rocky  bed  of  the  glacier  causes  any  point  of 
the  surface  to  stand  absolutely  lower  each  day  in  cun 
sequence  of  the  progressive  motion.  These  three  cause? 
united  produce  the  "  geometrical  depression  "  of  the  sur- 
face.  Principal  J.  D.  Forbes  showed  how.  the  several 
effects  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  observation. 
During  tho  height  of  summer,  near  the  Montanvert,  he 
found  tho  daily  average  ablation  to  be  3*62  inches,  the  daily 
subsidence  to  be  1*63  inches.  Seventh-tenths  of  tho  goo 
metrical  depression  are  due  therefore  to  the  former  causa, 
and  three-tenths  to  the  latter.  This  is  a  very  targe  amount, 
and  it  is  certain  that  during  the  colder  period  of  the  year, 
and  whilst  the  glacier  is  covered  with  snow,  the  subsidence 
is  not  only  suspended,  but  tho  glacier  recruits  in  thickness 
a  portion  of  its  waste  during  the  seasons  of  summer  and 
autumn.    To  this  subject  we  shall  again  return. 

The  middle  region  of  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Alps  extends 
from  the  level  of  about  6000  to  8000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  inclination  is  usually  there  most  moderate — say  from 
2J'  to  6".  But  this  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Beyond 
8000  feet  wo  reach  the  snow-line.  The  snow-line  is  a  fact 
as  definite  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier  as  on  that  of  a  moun. 
tain,  only  in  the  former  case  it  occurs  at  a  somewhat  lower 
leveL .  It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  understood  that  the 
fresh  snow  annually  disappears  from  the  glacier  proper. 
Where  it  ceases  entirely  to  melt,  it  of  course  becomes  in- 
corporated with  the  glacier.  We  hare  therefore  arrived  at 
the  region  where  the  glader/crew;  everywhere  below  it  only 
vxuttM.  This  snowy  region  of  the  glacier  is  called  in  French 
*M,  in  German  fir*.  As  we  ascend  the  glacier  it  passe* 
gradually  from  the  state  of  ice  to  the  state  of  snow.  The 
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superficial  layers  arc  more  snowy  and  white,  in  fact 
pure  snow ;  the  deeper  ones  have  more  colour  and  consist- 
ence, and  break  on  the  largo  scale  into  vast  fragments, 
which  at  Chamouni  are  called  tenia.  The  nevi  moves,  as 
tte  glacier  proper  does,  and  it  is  fissured  by  the  inequalities 
or  the  ground  over  which  it  passes.  These  fissures  are  less 
regular  titan  those  of  the  lower  glacier.  They  are  often 
much  wider,  in  fact  of  'stupendous  dimensions,  and,  being 
often  covered  with  treacherous  snowy  roofs,  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  dangers  of  glacier  travelling.  The  constitution 
of  the  neve  may  be  well  studied  on  the  Glacier  du  Ocant, 
a  tributary  of  the  Mer  de  Glace.  The  mountain-clefts  in 
which  large  glaciers  lie  usually  expand  in  their  higher 
iwrtions  (in  conformity  with  the  ordinary  structure  of 
valleys)  into  extensive  basins  in  which  snow  is  perpetual, 
and  which  therefore  contain  the  nevi,  the  true  origin  and 
material  of  the  glacier,  which  is  literally  the  overflow  of  these 
snowy  reservoirs.  The  amount  of  overflow,  or  the  dis- 
charge of  the  glacier — upon  which  depends  the  extent  of  its 
prolongation  into  the  lower  valleys — depends  jn  its  turn  on 
the  extent  of  the  nevi  or  collecting  reservoir.  Glaciers  with 
small  reservoirs  of  necessity  perish  soon.  Their  thickness 
Uing  Bmall,  the  wedge  of  the  glacier  soon  thins  out  They 
are  common  in  confined  cirques  of  the  higher  mountain*. 
Such  are  the  glaciers  of  the  second  order  described  by  De 
Saussure.  Their  slope  is  often  very  great — from  20°  to  40°. 

The  ice  of  the  glacier  proper  has  a  very  peculiar  struc- 
ture, quite  distinct  from  the  stratificatior  of  the  snow  on  the 
nh-i  (the  relics  of  its  mode  of  deposit),  and  ooe  which  requires 
special  notice.  When  we  examine  the  appearance  of  the  ice 
in  the  wall  of  an  ordinary  crevasse  (especially  if  it  be  tolerably 
near  the  side  of  the  glacier)  we  are  struck  with  the  beautiful 
vertically  laminated  structure  (first  observed  by  Principal 
Forbes)  which  it  commonly  presents,  resembling  delicately 
««ined  marble  (especially  the  variety  called  in  I  talyctpo/ft  no), 
in  shades  varying  from  bluish-green,  through  green,  to  white. 
When  we  trace  the  direction  of  the  planes  constituting  the 
laminated  structure,  by  observing  them  on  the  surface  of  the 
glacier  (where  they  are  usually  well  Been  after  rain,  or  in 
the  channels  of  superficial  water-runs),  we  find  that  where 
best  developed  (or  not  very  for  from  the  sides  of  the  glacier) 
these  laminae  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  sides,  but  rather 
incline  from  the  shore  to  the  centre  of  the  ice  stream  as  we 
follow  the  declivity  of  the  glacier. 

Forbes  found  that  certain  superficial  discolorations  in  the 
form  of  excessively  elongated  hyperbolas  are  due  to  the 
recurrence  (at  intervals  of  some  hundred  feet  along  tae 
course  of  the  glacier)  of  portions  of  ice  in  which  the  veined 
structure  is  more  energetically  doveloped  than  elsewhere,  aod 
where,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  softer  lamina,  portions 
of  sand  and  dirt  become  entangled  in  the  superficial  ice,  and 
give  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  •«  dirt  bands,"  which  thus 
at  a  distance  display  (though  in  a  manner  requiring  some 
to  discover)  the  exact  course  of  this  singular 
on  the  surface  of  the  glacier.    Fig.  1  displays 
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fig.  4>  The  structure  of  the  compound  glacier,  originally 
double,  bacomes  gradually  single ;  and  the  "  frontal 
dtp"  of  the  laminae  at  the  loop  of  the  horizontal  curve*, 
which  in  the  upper  region  is  nearly  vortical,  gradually 


slopes  forwards  nntil  at  the  lower  termination  it  has  a  verj 
slight  dip  inwards,  or  indeed  may  be  reversed  and  fallout 
wards  and  forwards.  The  general  form  of  a  structural 
lamina  of  a  glacier  rudely  resembles  that  of  a  spoon. 

This  structure  and  the  accompanying  dirt  bands  have 
been  recognized  by  different  observers  in  almost  all  glaciers, 
including  those  bf  Norway  and  of  India.  The  interval 
between  the  dirt  bonds  has  been  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace  (and  therefore  probably  in  other  cases)  to 
coincide  with  annual  rate  of  progression,  and  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  glacier  (towards  the  nh-e )  to  be  accompanied 
by  wrinkles  or  inequalities  of  the  surface  which  are  well 
marked  by  the  snow  lying  in  them  dnring  the  period  of  its 
partial  disappearance. 

The  Motion  of  Q  lacier  $  and  it*  Causa. — There  is  some 

inevitably  conveys  to 


thing  about  a  glacier  which 
the  mind  the  ides  of  a 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3 


the  superficial  form  of  the  dirt  bands,  and  the  course  of 
the  structural  lamina  projected  horizontally.  Fig.  2  shows 
an  ideal  transverse  section  of  the  glacier,  and  fig.  3  another 
vertical  section  parallel  to  its  length.  These  three  sections 
in  rectangular  planes  will  serve  to  give  a  correct  idea  of 
the  course  of  this  remarkable  structure  within  the  ice, 
bit  a  more  popular  conception  will  be  formed  of  it  from 
the  imaginary  sections  of  a  canal -shaped  glacier  in 


This  may 

the  descriptions  of  unscientific  tourists,  of  poets,  and  ot 
some  of  those  who  have  addressed  themselves  more  seriously 
to  the  question  of  the  real  nature  of  these  bodies.  To  the 
latter  class  of  observers  belong  Captain  Basil  Hall  ana 
Monseigneur  Rendu,  bishop  of  Annecy,  who  had  much 
more  than  hinted  at  the  possibility  of  a  true  mechanical 
connexion  between  the  descent  of  a  glacier  and  that  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  or  of  a  stream  of  lava.  But  until  the 
actual  conditions  of  motion  were  reduced  to  rule,  it  was 
impossible  to  know  how  far  the  analogy  was  real 

The  most  characteristic  aod  remarkable  feature  of  gla- 
ciers is  their  motion  downwards  from  the  neve  towards  the 
lower  valley.  The  explanation  of  it  is  by  far 
the  most  important  application  of  mechanical 
physics  connected  with  the  subject  The  prin- 
cipal theories  to  account  for  the  progressive 
motion  of  glaciers  which  were  prevalent  pre- 
vious to  1842  may  be  briefly  characterized 
as  De  Saussure's  and  De  Charpentier's,  though 
each  had  been  maintained  long  before  by  the  earlier  Swiss 
writers.  The  first  may  be  calle" 
the  latter  the  dilatation  theory, 
motion  of  the  ice  takes  place  by  its  sliding  bodily  over  its 
rocky  bed,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  force  which  urges  it 
over  the  obstacles  opposed  by  friction  and  the  irregularitia* 
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wtewB  with  his  usual  precision: — "Those  frozen  masses, 
carried  along  by  the  slope  of  the  .bed  on  which  they  rest, 
disengaged  -by  the  water  (arising  from  their  fusion  owing 
to  the  natural  heat  of  the  earth)  from  the  adhesion  which 
they  might  otherwise  contract  to  the  bottom— sometimes 
even  elevated  by  the  water— must  gradually  elide  and 
descend  along  the  declivity  of  the  valleys  or  mountain  aiopos 
(croupa)  winch  they  cover.  It  is  this  eldw  but  continual 
sliding  of  the  icy  masses  (de*  glace*)  on  their  inclined  bases 
which  carries  them  down  intotho  lower  valleys,  and  which 
replenishes  continually  the  stock  of  ice  in  valleys  warm 
enough  to  produce  large  trees  and  rich  harvests."  Very 
sufticienttfobjections  havo  been  urgod  against  this  theory. 
It  is  evident  that  De  Sanssure  considered  a  glacier  as  an 
accumulation  of  icy  fragments,  instead  of  a  great  and  con- 
tinuous mass,  throughout  which  the  fissures  and  "crevasses" 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  Bolid  portion ;  and  that  he  has 
attributed  to  the  subglacial  water  a  kind  and  amount  of 
actiun  for  which  there  exists  no  sufficient  or  even  probable 
evidence  Tim  main  objection,  however,  is  this,  that  a 
sliding  motion  of  the  kind  supposed,  if  it  commence,  must 
be  accelerated  by  gravity,  and  the  glacier  must  slide  from 
its  bed  in  an  avalanche.  The  small  slope  of  most  glacier- 
valleys,  and  the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  bounding  walls, 
are  also  great  objections  to  this  hypothesis. 

The  dilatation  theory  ingeniously  meets  the  difficulty  of 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  moving  power  to  drag  or  shove  a 
glacier  over  its  bed,  by  calling  in  the  well  known  force  with 
which  water  expands  on  its  conversion  into  ice.  The  glacier 
being  traversed  by  innumerable  capillary  fissures,  and  being 
in  summer  saturated  with  water  in  all  its  parts,  it  was 
natural  to  invoke  the  freezing  action  of  the  night  to  convert 
this  water  into  ice,  and  by  the  amount  of  its  expansion  to 
urge  the  glacier  onwards  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest 
sdope.    In  answer  to  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  in  the 


first  place,  that  during  tho  height  of  summer  the  portions 
of  those  glaciers  which  move  fastest  are  never  reduced  below 
the  freezing  point,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  favourable 
cases  of  nocturnal  radiation  producing  congelation  at  the 
surface,  it  cannot  (by  well-known  laws  of  conduction)  pene- 
trate above  a  few  inches  into  the  interior  of  the  glacier. 
Again,  the  ascertained  laws  of  glacier-motion  are  (as  will 
be  immediately  seen)  entirely  adverse  to  this  theory,  as  it 
is  always  accelerated  by  hot  weather  and  retarded  by  cold, 
yet  does  not  cease  even  in  the  depths  of  winter. 

It  is  singular  how  slow  observers  were  to  perceive  the 
importance  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  glacier- 
motion  of  ascertaining  with  geometrical  precision  the 
umount  of  motion  of  the  ice,  not  only  from  year  to  year, 
but  from  day  to  day,  in  summer  and  winter,  whether 
constant  or  variable  at  the  same  point,  whether  continuous 
or  by  starts ;  if  variable,  oa  what  circumstances  it  depended, 
and  in  what  manner  it  was  affected  at  different  points  of 
the  length  and  breadth  of  a  glacier. 

This  method  of  studying  the  question  was  taken  up  by 
Forbes.  His  observations  were  commenced  on  the  Mer  de 
Glace  of  Chamouni,  in  June  1842.  Between  the  26th  and 
27th  of  that  month  the  motion  of  the  ice  opposite  a  point 
called  the  "  Angle  "  was  found,  by  means  of  a  theodolite,  to 
be  16*5  inches  in  26  hours;  between  the  27th  and  28th, 
17*4  inches  in  25 \  hours;  and  from  about  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
on  the  28th  the  motion  was  9*5  inches,  or  17*5  inches  in 
24  hours ;  whilst  the  proportional  motion  during  even  an 
hour  and  a  half  was  observed.  No  donbt  could  therefore 
remain  that  the  motion  of  the  ice  is  continuous  and  toler- 
ably uniform— in  short,  that  it  does  not  move  by  jerka  Be 
also  ascertained  about  the  same  time  that  the  motion  of  the 
ice  is  greatest  towards  the  centre  of  a  glacier  and  slower  at 
the  sides,  contrary  to  an  opinion  then  maintained  on  high 
authority.   He  next  found  that  the  rate  of  motion  varied 


at  different  points  of  the  length  of  the  same  glacier,  being 
on  the  wliolo  greatest  where  the  inclination  of  ite  surface  is 
greatest.  As  the  season  advanced,  he  observed  notablo 
changes  in  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  same  part  of  the  ice, 
and  connected  it  by  a  very  striking  direct  relation  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air.  These  facts  were  established  during 
the  summer  of  1842,  and  promptly  published.  By  means 
of  occasional  observations  during  the  following  winter  and 
spring  by  his  guide,  Auguste  Balmat  of  Chamouni,  and  by 
a  more  full  comparison  of  the  entire  motion  of  a  glacier  for 
twelve  months  with  its  motion  during  the  hot  season  of  the 
year,  another  generally  received  error  was  rectified :  the 
motion  of  the  glacier  continues  even  in  winter,  and  it  has  a 
very  perceptible  ratio  to  the  summer  motion.  Last  of  all, 
it  was  found  that  the  surfaced  a  glacier  moves  faster  than 
the  ice  nearer  the  bottom  or  bed. 

These  and  some  minor  laws  of  motion,  being  undoubted 
expressions  of  the  way  in  which  glaciers  move,  were  formu- 
lated by  Forbes  in  an  approximate  theory :  "  A  glacier  is 
an  imperfect  fluid  or  a  viscous  body,  which  is  urged  down 
slojiea  of  a  certain  inclination  by  the  mutual  pressure  of  its 
parts."  The  analogy  subsisting  between  the  motion  of  u 
glacier  and  that  of  a  river  (which  is  a  viscous  fluid, — were 
it  not  so,  its  motion  would  be  widely  different)  will  be  best 
perceived  by  stating  more  precisely  its  laws  of  motion. 

1.  Each  portion  of  a  glacier  moves,  not  indeed  with  a  constant 
velocity,  but  in  a  continuous  manner,  and  not  by  sudden  sul»- 
sidence*  with  intervals  of  repose.  This,  of  course,  U  characteristic 
also  of  a  river. 

2.  The  ice  in  the  middle  part  of  the  glacier  moves  much  faster 
than  that  near  the  sides  or  banks  ;  also  the  surface  moves  faster 
than  the  bottom.  Both  these  facts  obtain  in  the  motion  of  •  river 
in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  fluid  on  its  banks,  and  in  con- 
sequence also  of  that  internal  friction  of  the  fluid  which  constitute 
its  viscosity. 

Thus,  at  four  stations  of  the  Mer  de  Glace,  distant  respectively 

from  tho  west  shore  of  the  glacier  100    230    405    866  yds., 

the  relative  velocities  were  1  000  1*822  l'36e>  1*867. 

8.  .The  variation  of  velocity  (as  in  a  river)  is  most  rapid  near  tho 
sides,  whilst  the  middle  parts  move  nearly  uniformly.  This  and 
the  preceding  laws  are  also  fully  brought  out  by  the  subsequent 
experiments  of  M.  Agassis  on  the  glacier  of  the  Aar,  and  of  MM. 
Schlngintweit  on  the  Fastenen  glacier. 

*.  The  variation  of  velocity  of  a  glacier  from  the  sides  to  the 
middle  Is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  absolute  velocity  of  the 
glacier, — whether  that  absolute  velocity  change  in  the  same  place 
Lj  consequence  of  change  of  season,  or  between  one  point  and 
another  of  the  length"  of  the  umie  glacier,  depending  on  its 
declivity.    See  (6)  and  (6)  below. 

0.  The  glacier,  like  a  stream,  has  its  pools  and  its  rapids. 
Where  it  is  embayed  by  rocks  it  accumulates,  its  declivity  in- 
creases, and  its  velocity  at  the  same  time.  When  it  passes  down 
a  steep,  issuing  by  a  narrow  outlet,  its  velocity  increases.  Thns 
the  approximate  declivities  of  the  inferior,  middle,  and  superior 
regions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  (taken  in  the  direction  of  its  length) 

are  16*    4J*.  8* 

and  the  relative  velocities  are  as  the  numbers  ..  1  '398   '674  *M6. 

0.  A  fact  not  less  important  than  any  of  the  preceding  is  that 
increased  temperature  ol  the  air  favours  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and 
generally  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  watery 
to  the  solid  constituents  of  a  glacier,  as  mild  rains,  and  especially 
tho  thawing  of  the  superficial  snow  in  spring.  Tlte  velocity  doe* 
not,  however,  descend  to  zero  even  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Indeed, 
in  the  lower  and  most  accessible  portions  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  (or 
Glacier  des  Boia)  tad  the  Glacier  dee  Boeisona,  the  ratio  of  the 
winter  to  the  summer  motion  is  almost  exactly  1:2.  On  en. 
deavottring  to  establish  a  relation  between  the  velocity  of  tho 
glacier  and  the^temper«ture  of  the.  ambient  air,  we  find  that  these 

below  whi-h'the  velocity  seems  to  remain  constant         "  *>  f° 

Any  mechanical  theory  of  glaciers  must  be  more  or  less 
imperfect  which  does  not  explain  the  remarkable  veined 
or  ribboned  structure  of  the  ice,  with  its  peculiar  course 
through  the  interior  of  the  glacier,  as  above  described. 
According  to  Forbes  the  fundamental  idea  is  that  the 
veined  or  ribboued  structure  of  the  ice  is  the  result  of 
internal  forces,  by  which  one  portion  of  icj  is  dragged 
post  another  in  a  manner  so  gradual  as  not  necessarily  to 
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produce  large  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  the  consequent  sliding 
nt  one  detached  part  over  another,  but  rather  the  effect  of 
a  general  bruise  over  a  considerable  space  of  the  yielding 
body.  According  to  this  view,  the  delicate  veins  seem  in 
'ho  glacier,  often  less  than  a  quarter  of  on  inch  wide,  have 
their  coame  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  eliding  effort  of 
one  portion  of  the  ice  over  another.  Amongjt  other  proofs 
of  this  fundamental  conception  that  the  veined  structure  is 
the  external  symbol  of  this  forced  internal  motion  of  a  body 
comparatively  solid,  Forbes  cited  a  striking  instance  from 
the  glacier  of  La  Brenva,  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Blanc. 
In  this  case  the  ice  of  the  glacier,  forcibly  pressed  against 
the  naked  rocky  rface  of  an  opposing  hill  is  turned  into  a 
new  direction  *,  and  in  thus  shoving  and  squeezing  past  a 
prominence  of  rock,  he  observed  developed  in  the  ice  a 
"  veined  structure  "  so^beautiful  that  "  it  was  impossible  to 
.uaist  tho  wish  to  carry  off  slabs,  and  to  perpetuate  it  by 
hand  specimens."  This  perfectly  developed  structure  was 
visible  opposite  the  promontory  which  held  the  glacier  in 
check,  and  past  which  it  struggled,  leaving  a  portion  of  its 
ice  completely  embayed  in  a  recess  of  the  shore  behind  it. 
Starting  from  this  point  as  an  origin,  the  veined  lamina 
extended  backwards  and  upwards  into  the  glacier,  but  did 
not  spread  laterally  into  the  embayed  ice.  They  could, 
however,  be  traced  from  the  shore  to  some  distance  from 
the  promontory  into  the  icy  mass.  The  direction  of  lamin- 
ation exactly  coincided  with  that  in  which  the  ice  must 
Imve  moved  if  it  was  shoved  past  the  promontory  at  alL 
That  it  did  so  move  was  mode  the  subject  of  direct  proof, 
by  fixing  two  marks  on  tUj9  ice  opposite  the  promontory, 
one  on  the  nearer,  the  other  on  the  farther  Bide  of  the  belt 
of  ice  which  had  the  lamination  best  developed.  The  first 
mark  was  SO  feet  from  the  shore,  and  moved  at  the  rate  of 
4*9  inches  daily ;  the  other  mark  was  170  feet  further  off, 
and  moved  almost  three  times  faster,  or  14*2  inches  daily. 
Throughout  this  breadth  of  170  feet  there  was  not  a  Bingle 
longitudinal  crcva*so  which  might  have  facilitated  the 'dif- 
ferential motion.  A  parallelogram  of  compact  ice,  only  170 
feet  wide,  was  therefore  moving  in  such  a  manner  that, 
whilst  one  of  its  sides  advanced  only  a  foot,  the  other 
advanced  a  yard.  No  solid  body,  at  least  no  rigid  solid 
body,  can  advance  in  such  a  manner ;  Forbes  therefore 
concluded  that  glacier-ice  is  plastic,  that  the  veined  structure 
is  unquestionably  the  result  of  the  struggle  between  the 
rigidity  -of  tho  ice  and  the  quasi-fluid  character  of  the 
motion  impressed  upon  it,  and  that  this  follows,  not  only 
from  the  direction  of  the  lamina-,  but  from  their  becoming 
distinct  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  point 
where  the  bruise  is  necessarily  strongest  The  subsequent 
experiments  of  Sorby'  on  the  cleavage  structure  of  rocks 
proved  that  it  has  arisen  as  the  result  of  intense  lateral 
compression,  and  could  be  imitated  in  many  artiBcial  sub- 
stance*. Tyndall  obtained  it  even  in  beeswax,  the  analogy 
between  which  and  the  veined  structure  of  ice  is  very  close. 

Though  Forbes  termed  his  expression  of  the  laws  of  glacier 
motion  the  "  viscous"  or  "plastic  theory,"it  was  rather  a  state- 
meat  of  fact  than  an  explanation  of  tho  physical  processes 
concerned  in  the  descent  of  glaciurs.  Against  his  views  it  was 
of  course  objected  that  ice  is  by  its  nature  a  brittle  solid,  and 
notaeosibly  possessed  of  any  viscous  or  plastic  quality.  But 
ho  cogently  replied  that  the  qualities  of  solid  bodies  of  vast 
size,  and  acted  on  by  stupendous  and  long-continued  forces, 
cannot  be  estimated  from  experiments  on  a  small  scale, 
especially  if  short  and  violent ;  that  sealing-wax,  pitch,  and 
other  similar  bodies  mould  themselves,  with  time,  to  the 
surfaces  on  which  they  lie, even  at  atmospheric  temperatures, 
and  whilst  they  maintain,  at  the  same  time,  the  quality  of 
excessive  brittleness  under  a  blow  or  a  rapid  change  of  form ; 
that  even  ice  does  not  pass  at  once,  and  ;*r  mitum,  from  the 
solid  to  the  liquid  state,  but  absorbs  its  latent  heat  through- 


out a  certain  small  range  of  temperature  (between  28*4  and 
32"  of  Fahrenheit),  which  is  precisely  thwt  to  which  the  ice 
of  glaciers  is  actually  exposed ;  that,  after  all,  a  glacier  in 
not  a  crystalline  solid,  like  ice,  tranqvilly  frozen  in  a  mould, 
but  possesses  a  peculiar  fissured  and  laminated  structure, 
through  which  water  eaters  (at  least  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year)  into  its  intrinsic  composition.  Be  insisted  that  the 
quasi-fluid  or  viscous  motion  of  the  ice  of  glaciers  is  not  a 
theory  but  a  fact.  A  substance  which  is  seen  to  pour 
itself  out  of  a  large  basin  through  a  narrow  outlet  without 
losing  its  continuity;  the  different  parts  of  which,  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  from  side  to  centre',  possess  distinct  though 
related  velocities;  which  moves  over  slopes  inconsistent 
with  the  faction  between  its  surface  and  the  ground  on 
which  it  reals ;  which  surmounts  obstacles,  and  even  if 
cleft  into  two  streams  by  a  projecting  rock,  instead  of  being 
thereby  anchored  as  a  solid  would  necessarily  be,  reunites 
its  streams  below,  and  retains  no  trace  of  the  fissure,  leaving 
the  rock  an  islet  in  the  icy  flood, — a  substanco  which  moves 
in  such  a  fashion  cannot,  Forbes  maintained,  in  any  true 
sense-  of  the  word,  be  tanned  a  rigid  solid,  but  must  be 
granted  to  be  ductile,  viscous,  plastic,  or  semifluid,  or  to 
possess  qualities  represented  by  any  of  these  terms  which 
wo  may  choose  to  adopt  as  least  shocking  to  our  ordiuar\ 
conception  of  the  brittleness  of  ice. 

The  problem  of  the  cause  of  glacier-motion  canuot  yet  be 
considered  to  be  satisfactorily  solved.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  solution  of  this  question  was 
made  by  Professor  James  Thomson  when  he  predicted  that 
the  freezing  point  of  ice  must  be  lowered  by  pressure,  and 
when  he  sought  by.  means  of  this  property  to  explain  the 
plastic  or  viscous  behaviour  of  glaciers  contended  for  by 
Forbes.  This  prediction  was  experimentally  verified  by 
his  brother,  Sir  W.  Thomson.  Tyndall  subsequently  to 
Forties's  work  brought  forward  an  explanation  termed  the 
"  pressure  or  fracture  and  regelation  theory."  Some  experi- 
ments of  Faraday  in  1850  had  shown  that  two  pieces  of  ice 
with  moistened  surfaces  would  if  in  contact  adhere,  owing  to 
the  freezing  of  the  thin  film  of  water  between  them,  while 
at  a  lower  temperature  thau  32*,  and  with  consequently 
dry  surfaces,  no  adhesion  took  place.  The  freezing  was 
obtaiued  even  under  warm  water.  Starting  from  those 
observations  Tyndall  was  led  to  make  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  compression  upon  ice,  and  found  that  a  quantity 
of  pounded  ice  could  be  moulded  into  a  compact  homo- 
geneous moss.  This  property  possessed  by  ice  of  reuniting 
by  pressure  after  fracture  was  termed  regelation,  and  was 
applied  by  Tyndall  in  explanation  of  the  motion  of  glaciers. 
He  maintained  that  the  ice  of  a  glacier  is  n  solid  brittle 
substance,  and  that  its  descent  dowu  a  valley  is  due  to 
coustant  rupture  produced  by  the  effects  of  gravitation  and 
to  the  consequent  sliding  forward  of  the  mass  in  which  the 
surfaces  of  fracture  speedily  reunite.  He  pointed  more 
particularly  to  the  ice-falls  of  glaciers  where  the  ice  in  pass- 
ing over  a  steep  descent  and  undergoing  great  tension  does 
not  yield  as  a  viscous  body,  but  is  fractured  as  a  solid. 
More  recently  Canon  Mostly  investigated  the  physics  of 
glaciers,  especially  by  determining  the  shearing  force  of  the 
ice.  He  found  that  in  a  glacier  of  such  a  uniform  section 
and  slope,  moving  at  such  a  uniform  rate,  as  the  Mer  dc 
Glace  at  Los  Fonts,  the  aggregate  resistance  offered  by  the 
ice  to  its  descent  is  about  31  times  greater  than  the  force 
of  gravitation.  He  therefore  concluded  it  to  be  physically 
impossible  that  a  glacierconld  slide  down  its  valley  by  its  own 
weight,  and  consequently  that  the  gravitation  or  fracture 
and  regelation  theory  could  not  be  maintained.  The  slow 
descent  of  sheet  lead  on  a  roof  of  moderate  inclination,  and 
its  ability  even  to  draw  out  from  the  rafters  the  nails  with 
which  it  had  been  fastened,  led  him  to  propound  another 
theory  of  glacier-motion,  viz.,  that  it  is  duo  to  expansion 
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and  contraction  caused  by  clmnges  of  solar  heat.  He  con- 
tended that  the  "ice,  like  the  lead,  ia  expanded  by  heat,1  and 
that,  as  it  cannot  oh  expansion  move  np  the  valley  without 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  gravitation  as  well  as  of  friction, 
it  necessarily  moves  chiefly  downward,  in  which  direction 
gravitation  co-operates.  Contraction  on  the  other  hand  most 
also  tend  to  send  the  ice  downward,  for  a  larger  part  will 
move  with  the  force  of  gravitation  than  against  it,  Dr  Croll,  I 
objecting  to  Canon  Moaely'a  vie wa  that  no  observed  alturna- ' 
tiuns  of  glacier  temperature  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
ice  can  be  impelled  downwnrd  by  that  cans  a,  has  proposed 
yet  another  explanation.  He  regards  the  motion  of  the  ice 
of  a  glacier  as  molecular,  resulting  from  tho  vory  conduc- 
tion of  heat  through  tho  mass  of  the  glacier.  Ho  couteuds 
that  from  the  thermal  conditions  of  glacier-tee  its  molecules 
will  melt  before  their  temperature  can  be  raised.  Any 
given  molecule  on  melting  will  transmit  its  extra  bent  or 
part  of  it  to  the  neat  mole  aula,  which  in  turn  may  melt, 
aud  thus  a  wave  of  thaw  will  travel  through  the  ice.  But 
as  each  molecule  loses  its  heat  again  it  freezes,  and  in  the 
act  of  solidification  exerts  an  enormous  pressure  on  the 
walls  of  the  interstice  into  which  while  fluid  it  entered. 
Hence  iu  proportion  to  the  amount  of  heat  received  by  it 
the  ice  is  subjected  to  great  molecular  pressure.  As  the 
glacier  cannot  expand  laterally  on  account  of  the  walls  of 
its  channel,  and  as  gravitation  opposes  its  expansion  up 
the  valley,  it  necessarily  finds  relief  by  a  downward  move- 
ment— the  direction  in  which  gravitation  co-operates. 

See  Do  Sanuura's  Voyages  dans  let  Alpes,  §  585;  DeCh&rpentk  r, 
Ewii  iur  let  Olaeicrs,  1S41 ;  A^xsaix,  £iudcs  sur  let  Glaciers,  1840, 
System*  Glaciaire,  1847  ;  L'Abbo  Rendu,  "  Thioiie  d«*  GlocUis  de 
U  SiToie,"  in  Mem.  Acad.  Saroie,  x.,  1841,  ttunslittd  by  O. 
Forbes  and  published  1875 ;  J.  D.  Forbes,  Travels  i»  the  Alps, 
1643,  Nervsay  and  it*  Glaciers,  1853,  and  Occasional  Papers  on 
Olaciert,  1858 ;  Tyndall's  oUidtn  c-f  iu  Aljt,  1857 ;  Moussou'a 
Qletsther  der  JeUxcit,  1854  ;  Mo»ly,  JProe.  Hoy.  Soc,  1889  ;  Croll, 
Climate  and  Time,  1876 ;  J.  Thonuen,  Prae.  Hoy.  Sot,,  1868-7. 

QLADBACH,  usually  called  Beboisch-Qladbach,  a 
town  of  Prussia,  circle  of  Millheim,  government  district  of 
Culogne,  is  situated  3  miles  N.E.  of  tho  .latter  town.  It 
possesses  an  iron  foundry,  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
pant  aboard,  powder,  percussion  caps,  nets,  and  machinery. 
Ironstone,  peat,  and  lime  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  The 
population  in  1875  was  7030. 

GLADBACH,  or  Monchto.Qlabbach,  a  flourishing  and 
rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
capital  of  a  circle  in  the  government  district  of  Dusseldorf, 
is  situated  16  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  town  of  that  name.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  manufacturing  seats  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
its  principal  industries  being  the  spinning  and  weaving  of 
cotton,  the  manufacture  of  silks,  velvet,  ribbons,  and 
damasks,  and  dyeing  and  bleaching.  There  are  also 
tanneries,  tobacco  manufactories,  machine  works,  and 
foundries.  The  town  possesses  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
gymnasium,  and  a  female  school  of  the  higher  grade.  There 
are  an  Evangelical  and  three  Catholic  churches,  one  of 
which  possesses  a  choir  of  1250,  a  navo  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  century,  and  a  crypt  of  die  8th 
»ntury.  Gladbach  existed  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  &- Benedictine  monastery  was  founded  near  it  in  972 
by  Archbishop  Goro  of  Cologne.  The  population  in  1855 
wa»  only  439H ;  but  it  had  increased  in  1858  to  13,965,  in 
1861  to  17,074,  in  1871  to  26,354,  and  in  1875  to  31,962. 

GLADIATORS,  professional  combatants  with  men  or 
beasts  in  the  Roman  arena.  That  this  form  of  spectacle, 
which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Rome  and  the  Roman  provinces, 
was  originally  borrowed  from  Etruria  is  shown  by  various 
indications.  On  an  Etruscan  tomb  discovered  at  Tarquinii 
there  is  a  representation  of  gladiatorial  games ;  the  slaves 
employed  to  carry  off  the  dead  bodies  from  the  arena  wore 
representing  the  Etruscan  Charon;  and  we  learn 


from  Isidore  of  Seville  that  tho  name  for  a  trainer  of 
gladiators,  lunula,  is  an  Etruscan  word  meauiug  butcher 
or  executioner.  These  gam  en  are  evidently  a  survival  of 
the  practice  of  immolating  slaves  and  prisoners  on  the  tomb 
of  illustrious  chieftains,  a  practice  recorded  in  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Scandinavian  legends,  and  traceable  even  as 
late  as  this  century  in  the  Indian  suttee.  Even  at  Romo 
they  were  for  a  long  time  confined  to  funeralB,  and  hence 
the  older  name  for  gladiators  was  bustuurii ;  but  in  the 
later  days  of  tho  republic  their  original  significance  wua 
forgotten,  and  tltey  formed  as  indispensable  a  part  of  tho 
public  amusements  as  the  theatre  or  the  circus. 

The  first  gladiators  are  said,  on  the  authority  of  Valerius 
Maximus,  to  have  been  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the  Forum 
Boarium  264  a  a,  by  Marcos  and  Deeunus  Brutus  at  the 
funeral  of  their  father.  On  this  occasion  only  tlireo 
pairs  fought,  but  the  taste  for  these  games  spread  rapidly, 
and  the  number  of  conibaianu  grew  apace.  In  174 
B.a  Titus  Elamininus  celebrated  his  father's  -obsequies 
by  a  three  dayn'  fight,  in  which  74  gladiators  took  pai  t. 
Julius  Ctesar  engaged  such  extravagant  numbers  for  his 
sedileship,  that  bis  political  opponents  took  fright,  and 
carried  a  decree  of  the  senate  imposing  a  certain  limit  of 
numbers;  but  notwithstanding  this  restriction  he  was  ablo 
to  exhibit  no  leas  than  300  couples.  During  the  later  days 
of  tho  republic  the  gladiators  wore  a  constant  element  of 
danger  to  the  public  peace.  The  more  turbulent  spirits 
among  the  nobility  had  each  his  band  of  gladiators  to  act 
as  a  body  guard,  and  the  armed  troops  of  Clodius,  Milo,  and 
Catiline  played  the  aanio  part  ia  Roman  history  as  tho 
armed  retainers  of  the  feudal  barons  or  the  condottieri  of 
the  Italian  republics. 

Under  theempire,  notwithstandingsumptuary  enactments, 
the  passion  for  the  arena  steadily  increased.  Augustus, 
indeed,  limited  the  shows  to  two  a  year,  and  forbade  a 
prxttor  to  exhibit  more  than  120  gladiators,  yet  allusions  in 
Horace  and  Peraius  show  that  100  pairs  was  the  fashionable 
number  for  private  entertainments;  and  in  the  Mamior 
Ancyranum  the  emperor  states  that  more  than  10,000  men 
had  fought  during  Ids  reigu.  The  imbecile  Claudius  was 
devoted  to  this  pastime,  and  would  sit  from  morning  till 
night  in  his  chair  of  state,  descending  now  and  theu  to 
tho  arena  to  coax  or  force  the  reluctant  gladiators  to-resumo 
their  bloody  work.  Under  Nero  senators  and  even  well- 
born women  appeared  as  combatants;  and  Juvenal  hashanded 
down  to  eternal  infamy  the  descendant  of  the  Gracchi  that 
appeared  without  disguise  as  a  retiarius,  and  begged  his  life 
from  the  ticutor,  who  blushed  to  conquer  one  so  noble  and 
so  vile.  Titus,  whom  his  countrymen  aurnamed  the 
Clement,  ordered  a  show  which  lasted  100  days;  and  Trajan, 
in  celebration  of  his  triumph  over  Deccbalua,  exhibited 
5000  pairs  of  gladiators.  Domitian  instituted  venatitmet  by 
torchlight,  and  at  the  Saturnalia  of  9Q  A.D.  arranged  a  battle 
between  dwarfs  and  women.  Even  as  late  as  200  A.D.  an 
edict  was  passed  forbidding  women  to  6ght»  How  widely 
the  taste  for  these  sanguinary  spectacles  extended  through- 
out the  Roman  provinces  is  attested  by  monuments,  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  remains  of  vast  amphitheatres.  From  Britain 
to  Syria  there  was  not  a  town  of  any  size  that  could  not 
boast  its  arena  and  annual  games.  The  following  inscrip- 
tion copied  from  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  shows  the  important 
part  they  played  in  provincial  life : — "  In  four  days,  at  Min- 
tunue,  he  showed  eleven  pairs  of  gladiators,  who  did  not 
cease  fighting  till  one  half,  all  the  most  valiant  men  in  Cam- 
pania, had  fallen.  Ton  remember  Jt  well,  noble  fellow 
citizens."  After  Italy,  Gaul,  North  Africa,  and  Spain  were 
most  famous  for  their  amphitheatres;  and  Greece  was  the 
only  Roman  province  where  the  institution  never  took  root 

Gladiators  were  commonly  drawn  either  from  prisoners 
of  war,  or  slaves,  or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Thus 
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in  the  first  class  we  read  of  tatooed  Britons  in  their  war 
chariota,  ThraciaiiB  with  their  peculiar  bucklers  and  scimi- 
tars, Moors  from  the  villages  round  Atlas,  and  negroes  from 
central  Africa,  exhibited  in  the  Colosseum.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  empire  only  greater  malefactors,  such  as 
brigands  and  incendiaries,  were  condemned  to  the  arena ; 
but  hy  Caligula,  -Claudius,  and  Nero  this  punishment  was 
extended  to  minor  offences,  such  as  fraud  and  peculation, 
in  order  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  victims.  For 
the  first  century  of  the  empire  it  was  lawful  for  masters  to 
sell  their  slaves  as  gladiators,  but  this  was  forbidden  by 
Hadrian  and  Karens  Aurelius.  Besides  these  three  regular 
classes,  the  ranks  were  recruited  by  a  considerable  number 
of  freedmen  and  Roman  citizens  who  had  squandered  their 
estates,  and  voluntarily  took  the  avctoramentum  gladia- 
toriwn,  by  which  for  a  stated  time  they  bound  themselves 
to  the  Imitta.  Even  men  of  birth  and  fortune  not  seldom 
entered  the  lists,  either  for  the  pure  love  of  fighting,  or  to 
gratify  the  whim  of  some  dissolute  emperor;  and  one  emperor, 
Commodus,  actually  appeared  in  person  in  the  arena. 

Gladiators  were  trained  in  schools  (ludi)  owned  either  by 
the  state,  or  by  private  citizens ;  and  though  the  trade  of  a 
1  mista  was  considered  disgraceful,  to  own  gladiators  and 
let  them  ont  for  hire  was  reckoned  a  legitimate  branch  of 
commerce.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  congratu- 
lates his  friend  on  the  good  bargain  he  had  made  in  pur- 
chasing a  band,  and  urges  that  he  might  easily  recoup  him- 
self by  consenting  to  let  them  out  twice.  Men  recruited 
mainly  from  slaves  and  criminals,  whoso  lives  liuug  on 
a  thread,  must  have  been  more  dangerous  characters  than 
modem  galley  slaves  or  convicts;  and,  though  highly  fed  and 
carefully  tended,  they  were  of  necessity  subject  to  an  iron 
disciplina  In  the  school  of  gladiators  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  of  the  sixty-three  skeletons  buried  in  the  cells 
many  were  in  irons.  But  hard  as  was  the  gladiator's  lot, 
— so  hard  that  special  precautions  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
suicide, — it  had  its  consolations.  A  successful  gladiator  en- 
joyed far  greater  fame  than  any  modern  prize-fighter  or 
athlete.  He  was  presented  with  broad  pieces,  chains,  and 
jewelled  helmets,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 


dregs  of  the  city,  there  must  have  been  many  noble  bar- 
barians condemned  to  the  vile  trade  by  the  hard  fate  of  war. 
There  are  few  finer  characters  in  Roman  history  than  the 
Thracian  Spartacns,  who,  escaping  with  seventy  of  his  com- 
rades from  the  school  of  Lentulus  at  Capua,  for  three  years 
defied  the  legions  of  Rome ;  and  after  Antony's  defeat  at 
Actium,  the  only  part  of  his  army  that  remained  faithful  to 
his  cause  were  the  gladiators  whom  he  had  enrolled  at 
Cyzicus  to  grace  his  anticipated  victory. 

There  were  various  classes  of  gladiators,  distinguished  by 
their  arms  or  modes  of  fighting.  The  Samnites  fought 
with  the  national  weapons — a  large  oblong  shield,  a  vizard, 
a  plumed  helmet,  and  a  short  sword.  The  Th races  had  a 
small  round  buckler  and  a  dagger  carved  like  a  scythe ; 
they  were  generally  pitted  against  the  Mirmillonea,  bo 
called  from  the  fish  (Jiop^vkot)  which  served  as  the  crest 
of  their  helmet.  In  like  manner  the  Retiarius  was  matched 
with  the  Secutor :  the  former  had  nothing  on  but  a  short 
tunic  or  apron,  and  sought  to  entangle  his  pursuer,  who 
was  fully  armed,  with  the  cast-net  (jaculum)  that  he  carried 
in  his  right  hand ;  and  if  successful,  he  despatched  him  with 
the  trident  {trident,  ftucina)  that  he  carried  in  his  left. 
We  may  also  mention  the  Andabata?,  who  wore  helmets 
with  closed  vizors ;  the  Dimacha-ri  of  the  later  empire;  the 
Easedarii,  who  fought  from  chariots  like  the  ancient  Britons; 
the  Hoplomachi,  armed  like  a  Greek  hoplite;  and  the 
Laqueatores,  who  tried  to  huwo  their  antagonists. 


The  estimation  in  which  j 
moralista  deserves  notice,  en«  wi«  iuuu 

the  morals  and  genius  of  the  nation.  The  Roman  was  essentially 
cruel,  not  so  much  from  spite  or  vindictivenesa,  as  from  callous- 
ness and  defective  sympathies.  This  dement  of  inhumanity  and 
brutality  must  have  been  deeply  ingrained  in  the  national  char- 
acter to  have  allowed  the  games  to  become  popular,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  fed  and  fostered  by  the  savage  form  which 
their  amusement*  took.  That  the  sight  of  bloodshed  provokes  a 
Jove  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty  is  a  commonplace  of  morale.  To 
the  horrors  of  the  arena  we  may  attribute  la  part,  not  only  the 
brutal  treatment  of  their  slaves  and  prisoners,  but  the  frequency 
of  suicide  among  the  Romans.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  be 
careful  not  to  exaggerate  the  effects  or  draw  too  sweeping  in fcr. 
ences  from  the  prevalence  of  this  degrading  amusement  Human 
nature  is  happily  illogical ;  and  we  know  that  many  of  the 
Roman  statesmen  who  gave  these  games,  and  themselves  enjoy  til 
these  sights  of  blood,  were  in  every  other  department  of  life  irre- 
proachable,— indulgent  fathers,  humane  generals,  and  mild  rulers 
of  provinces.  In  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  difficult  to  cou- 
ceive  how  a  men  of  taste  can  have  endured  to  gaze  upon  a  scene  of 
human  butchery.  Yet  we  should  remember  that  it  is  less  than 
half  a  century  since  bear-baiting  was  prohibited  in  England,  and 
we  are  only  now  attaining  that  stage  of  morality  in  respect  of 
cruelty  to  animals  that  was  reached  in  the  6th  century,  by  the  help 
of  Christianity,  iu  respect  of  cruelty  to  men.  We  shall  not  then 
be  greatly  surprised  if  hardly  one  of  the  Roman  moralista  Is  found 
to  raise  his  voice  against  this  amusement,  except  on  the  score  of 
extravagance.  Cicero,  in  a  well-known  passage  commends  the 
gladiatorial  games  as  the  best  discipline  against  tho  fear  of  death 
and  suffering  that  can  be  presented  to  the  eye.  The  younger 
Pliny,  who  perhaps  of  all  Romans  approaches  nearest  to  our  ideal 
of  a  cultured  gentleman,  speaks  approvingly  of  them.  Marcus 
Aurelius,  though  be  did  much  to  mitigate  their  horrors,  yet  in  bis 
writings  condemns  the  monotony  rather  than  the  cruelty.  Seneca 
is  indeed  a  splendid  exception,  end  his  letter  to  Lentulus  is  an 
eloquent  protest  against  this  inhuman  sport.  But  it  is  without 
a  parallel  till  we  come  to  the  writings  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
Tertullian,  Lactantius,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine.  In  the  Conjtt- 
riom  of  the  last  there  ocenrs  a  narrative  which  is  worth  quoting 


as  a  proof  of  the  strange  fascination  which  the  games  < 
on  a  religious  man  and  a  Christian.  He  tells  us  how  his  friend 
Alipius  was  dragged  sgainst  his  will  to  the  amphitheatre,  how  tic 
strove  to  quiet  his  conscience  by  closing  his  eyes,  how  at  some 
exciting  crisis  the  shouts  of  the  whole  assembly  aroused  hit 
curiosity,  how  he  looked  and  was  lost,  grew  drunk  with  the  sight 
of  blood,  and  returned  again  and  again,  knowing  bis  guilt  yet 
unable  to  abstain.  The  brst  Christian  emperor  was  persuaded'  to 
issue  an  edict  abolishing  gladiatorial  games  (325),  yet  in  404  we 
read  of  an  exhibition  of  gladiators  to  celebrate  the  triumph  <A 
Honoriua  over  the  Goths,  and  it  is  said  that  they  were  not  toull} 
extinct  in  the  West  till  the  time  of  Theodoric  (see  Games). 

Gladiators  formed  admirable  models  for  the  sculptor.  One  ol 
the  finest  pieces  of  ancient  sculpture  that  has  come  down  to  us  il 
the  Wounded  Gladiator  of  the  National  Museum  at  Maples.  The 
so-called  Fighting  Gladiator  of  the  Borgbese  collection,  now  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  Dyipg  Gladiator  of  the  Capitoline 
Museum,  which  inspired  the  famous  stanza  of  Ckilde  Jlaroht,  have 
pronounced  by  modem  antiquaries  to  represent,  not  gladi- 
.  but  warriors.  In  this  connexion  we  mav  mention  the 
admirable  picture  of  Qcrome  which  bears  the  title,  Ave,  Csesar, 
morituri  te  salutant. 

The  attention  of  archaeologists  hss  been  recently  directed  to  the 
Uttcrcs  of  gladiators.  These  tessera;,  of  which  about  sixty  exist  in 
various  museums,  are  small  oblong  tablets  of  ivory  or  bone,  with 
an  inscription  on  each  of  the  four  sides.  The  first  line  contains 
a  name  in  the  nominative  case,  presumably  that  of  the  gladiator; 
the  second  line  a  name  in  the  genitive,  that  of  the  paironus  or 
domintu;  the  third  line  begins  with  the  letters  8P,  I 
or  approved,  which  shows  that  the  gladiator  had  passed 
liminary  trials ;  this  is  followed  by  a  day  of  a  Roman  month ;  and  in 
the  fourth  line  are  the  names  of  the  consuls  of  a  particular  year. 
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Lelnale.  1SII3 1  Charlo  Mumln,  Ltt  Onjinu  it*  ihrHn  modtnu,  parts.  18SS I  H. 
Wilton.  BMtin  d*  raclaraft,  ParK  lMJj  Guhl  and  Kooer,  JTW  Ufl  «/  Urn 
Orttkt  md  Hommt;  Utky,  Hultrf  0/  Bmrvfiam  Moral t,  (T.  SJ 

GLADIOLUS,  a  genus  of  monocotyledonous  or  endogen- 
ous plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Iridatea,  and 
representative  of  the  tribe  GladioUac,  a  group  of  bulbous 
plants  in  which  the  periapth  is  irregular,  and  the  stamens 
unilateral  and  arched,  with  the  filaments  free.  It  belongs 
to  a  subdivision  of  the  Gladiolea,  in  which  the  segments  of 


the  limb  of  the  perianth  are  very  unequal,  and  is  specially 
distinguished  by  having  the  perianth  tube  curved,  funnel- 
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shaped,  and  widening  upwards,  and  by  the  tegmenta 
equalling  or  exceeding  the  tube  in  length.  About  ninety 
species  are  described,  of  which  number  upwards  of  fifty  are 
from  the  Cape,  and  the  rest  from  tropical  Africa,  the  central 
and  southern  regions  of  Europe,  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and 
the  Levant.  One  species,  G.  Vlyriau,  is  found  apparently 
wild  in  England,  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  Some  of 
the  species  have  been  cultivated  for  a  long  period  in  our 
flower-gardens,  where  both  the  introduced  species  and  the 
modern  varieties  bred  from  them  are  very  ornamental  and 
l>opntar.  G.  ttgetum  has  been  cultivated  since  1596,  and 
G.  byiant\RW  since  1629,  while  many  additional  species 
were  introduced  during  the  latter  half  of  the  18$  century. 
One  of  the"  earlier  of  the  hybrids  originated  in  gardens  was 
the  beautiful  G.  CotviMi,  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr 
Colvill  of  Chelsea  in  1823  from  G.  eotuxAor  fertilized  by  G. 
cardinalu.  In  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  however,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  had  successfully  crossed  the 
«howy  G.  cardinalu  with  the  smaller  but  more  free-flowering 
G.  blandut,  and  the  result  was  the  production  of  a  race  of 
great  beauty  and  fertility.  Other  crosses  were  made  with 
G.  trUtit,  G.  oppositiflorut,  G.  hirnttvt,  G.  alatvt,  and  G. 
HataUntir;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  production  of  G. 
gandaventU  about  1843,  by  the  crossing  of  G.  natal ensii 
with  G.  oppotit\floTH$  (sometimes  erroneously  attributed  to 
nataletuit  and  eardinalU),  that  the  gladioluB  may  be  said 
to  have  become  a  general  favourite  in  gardens.  Since  that 
time  the  varieties  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  nnmber, 
and  improved  in  size  and  quality,  as  well  as  marvellously 
varied  in  colour  and  marking,  so  that  they  have  now  become 
exceedingly  popular.  A  few  years  Bince  large  numbers  of 
novel  varieties  were  annually  introduced  by  the  French 
florists,  but  the  English-raised  varieties  are  now  in  great 
vieasure  superseding  them.  One  cultivator,  Mr  Kelway  of 
Langport,  devotes  a  space  of  not  less  than  8  acres  to  gladioli, 
and  cultivates  annually  from  10,000  to  60,000  each  of  some 
of  the  more  popular  kinds,  while  seedlings  are  raised  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  a  year.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  the 
open  ground  about  April,  glass  culture  with  so  large  a  num- 
ber being  out  of  the  question ;  and  in  the  first  season  the 
young  plants  make  bulbs  averaging  the  size  of  peas.  The 
time  occupied  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  the  plant 
attains  its  full  strength  is  from  three  to  four  years.  The 
approved  sorts,  which  are  identified  byname,  are  multiplied 
by  means  of  bulbleta  or  offsets  which  form  around  the 
principal  bulb  or  conn ;  but  in  this  they  vary  greatly,  some 
kinds  furnishing  abundant  increase  and  soon  becoming 
plentiful,  while  others  persistently  refuse  to  yield  offsets. 
Tho  stately  habit  and  rich  glowing  colours  of  the  modern 
gladioli  render  them  exceedingly  valuable  as  decorative 
plants  during  the  late  summer  months.  They  are,  moreover, 
very  desirable  and  useful  flowers  for  cutting  for  the  purpose 
of  room  decoration,  for  while  tbe  blossoms  themselves  last 
fresh  for  some  dcys,  the  undeveloped  buds  open  in  succes- 
sion, if  the  stalks  are  kept  in  water,  so  that  a  cut  spike 
will  go  on  blooming  for  a  considerable  period. 

GLAMORGAN  (Welsh,  Gvtad  Morgan),  a  maritime 
county  of  South  Wales,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Breck- 
nock and  Carmarthen,  on  the  W.  by  Carmarthen  and  its 
bay,  on  the  S.  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  on  the  E.  by 
Monmouth,  the  boundary  line  of  which  is  the  Rhymney. 
Its  greatest  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  about  S3  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  29;  its  coast-line 
is  about  60  miles,  and  its  area  547,070  acres. 

Glamorgan,  with  the  exception  of  some  flat  tracts  xm  tbe 
1  .orders  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
hilb  and  valleys,  the  country  inland  growing  more  and 
more  mountainous,  after  a  broad  tract  of  plain  on  the  south 
coast,  until  on  the  borders  of  Brecknock  its  surface  is  a  sea 
of  hills.    None  of  the  mountains  rise  to  a  great  height, 


the  most  lofty,  Mynydd  Llangeinor,  being  but  1855»  feet, 
and  the  escarpment  of  Craig  y  Llyn  about  the  Bame  height 
or  a  little  higher.  Yet  their  bold  forms  add  grandeur  to  the 
scenery  of  the  county,  and  their  lower. slopes  are  clothed 
with  picturesque  though  not  large  timber. 

The  valleys  of  Glamorgan  have  been  long  famous  for 
great  beauty  of  scenery.  The  vale  of  Glamorgan,  some  8 
miles  in  breadth,  has  been  truly  called  the  "Garden  of 
Wales,"  and  its  climate  is  so  mild  that  myrtles  and  other 
tender  plants  flourish  in  the  open  air.  The  vale  of  Neath 
is  known  to  tourists  as  the  waterfall  district  pf  South 
Wales,  the  finest  falls  being  betwixt  Hirwain  and  Neath, 
near  the  Vale  of  Neath  Railway,  viz.  Cilhepste  fall,  tbe 
three  Clwngwyns,  the  falls  of  the  Pyrddin,  Scwd  Einon 
Gam,  Scwd  Gladys,  and  Scwd  Hen  Rhydd  on  the  Llech, 
with  Melincourt  and  Abergarwedd  still  nearer  Neath.  Th» 
highest  of  these  falls  are  above  80  feet  Swansea  valley 
has  also  fine  scenery.  Other  valleys  are  those  of  tbe 
Rhymney,  the  Taff,  the  Rhondda,  and  the  Llwchwr,  the 
first  two  giving  their  names  to  important  railways. 

The  rivers  of  Glamorgan  are  not  large.  Tbe  chief  are  the 
Rhymney,  forming  the  county's  eastorn  boundary;  the  Ogwr 
or  Ogmore,  which  flows  into  the  Bristol  Channel  uear 
Porth-Cawl  harbour ;  the  Taff,  which  rises  in  the  Brecon 
Beacon,  flows  southward  through  the  county,  and  forms  the 
important  harbour  of  Cardiff;  the  Neath  and  Tawe,  flowing 
south  into  Swansea  Bay ;  and  the  Llwchwr,  which  is  the 
boundary  of  the  county  on  the  west,  and,  falling  into  Car 
marthen  Bay,  forms  the  estuary  of  the  Burry  river. 

The  chief  geological  feature  of  Glamorgan  is  the  Coal- 
measures,  which  are  of  tbe  greatest  thickness  near  Neath, 
but  extend  nearly  over  the  whole  county,  and  are  bounded 
by  a  narrow  band  of  Millstone  Grit  and  Mountain  Lime- 
stone, nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary  on  the 
north.    In  tho  extreme  south  and  south-west  the  Devo 


Magncstan  Limestone,  and  the  Lias  show  themselves. 

The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  plains  on  the  coast  as  well 
as  inland  are  very  fertile.  The  soil  is  a  deep  rich  loam, 
improved  by  lime  Agriculture  is  as  yet  not  so  forward  as 
it  might  be  with  such  a  soil  and  climate ;  but  the  farms  are 
seldom  large,  and  the  buildings  are  not  suited  to  high  farm 
ing.  Tho  crops  chiefly  raised  are  wheat,  beans,  peaso  oats, 
barley,  vetches,  turnips,  and  potatoes.  The  cattle  are  of 
good  useful  breeds ;  and  good  sheep  and  ponies  are  reared 
in  the  bill-country.  -  According  to  the  agricultural  statistics 
for  1878,  the  extent  under  the  different  crops  (the  total 
area  being  647,070  acres),  and  the  numbers  of  livestock, 
were  as  follows : — 

Corn  crops  (two- thirds  wheat  and  eats,  and  nearly 

one-third  barley)   87,139  aero 

Cmh  crops  (two-thirds  turnips  and  swedes)....          16,054  ., 

Gitus  under  rot&tion......    •        ......  26,468  ,v 

Permanent  pa-nar*  186,697 

Bare,  fallow,  and  nncropped  arable  land,u   83,889  ,j 


ToUl 


268,707  „ 


Livestock:—  Hones,  including  ponies   18,7x7 

Uttls  *   48,645 

Sheep  S83.389 

Pigs  ...»  16.672 

According  to  the  Owners  and  Heritages  Return  1872- 
73,  the  county  was  divided  among  8426  proprietors, 
holding  428,3&>  acres,  with  a  gross  estimated  annual 
rental  of  £1,609,379.  The  estimated  amount  of  commons 
and  waste  lands  was  47,018  acres;  Of  the  owners,  78  8 
per  cent  possessed  less  than  one  acre,  and  the  average 
value  per  acre  was  £3,  Is.  8Jd.  There  were  16  proprie- 
tors holding  5000  acres  and  upwards,  viz.,  C.  .R  M. 
Talbo?  33,920;  Earl  of  Dunraven,  23,706;  Marquis  of 
Bute,  21,402;  Lord  Windsor,  12,016;  Earl  of  Jersey, 
7110;  Edward  Rees  Wingfield,  6463;  Lord  Tredegar, 
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6157;  Major  Vaogban  Lee,  6128;  MVs  BUmdy  Jenkins, 
6082 ;  CoL  K.  Lynta,  5938 ;  Sir  for  B.  Guest,  0640 ; 
T.  Penrioe,  5411 ;  Mrs  Chutwode,  6393;  R.  F.  L.  Jenner, 
6381 ;  a  Bailey,  584*;  John  D.  Uewellyn,  5000. 

The  industry  of  Glamorgan  is  chiefly  applied  to  its  coal 
and  iron  mines,  which  practically  underlie  the  wholo  super- 
ficies of  the  couuty,  and  give  it  its'  pre-eminence  among 
Welsh  counties.  In  1872  there  were  noless  than  420  coal- 
pits in  Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales,  and  the  yield  of 
some  15  million  tons  a  year  camo  in  very  large  proportion 
from  the  Glamorganshire  vales  of  Neath,  Taff,  Rhondda, 
Ely,  Ate.  Wlthhi  the  last  twenty  yean  the  iron  works 
were  carried  on  at  an  enormous  scale  of  labour  and  enterprise, 
there  baing  near  Merthyr-Tydvil  alone  upwards  of  60  blast 
furnaces;  but  in  1873  It  appeared  that  of  57  furnaces  in 
Ulamorganshirs  27  were  out  of  blast,  and  at  present  (1879) 
the  industry  is,  from  various  causes,  In  a  backward 
state.  Excellent  means  of  export  for  coal  and  iron  are 
afforded  by  the  unrivalled  docks  at  Cardiff,  the  enterprise 
of  the  late  and  present  marquis  of  Bote,  and  by  those  also  at 
Peuarth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ely.  These  have  within  con- 
siderably leas  than  a  century  transformed  an  insignificant 
Weish  town  into  a  leading  port  and  emporium  with  a  first 
rate  harbour  and  anchorage  ;  whilst  another  dock  at  Swan- 
sea serves  a  like  purpose  for  the  export  of  the  copper  ore 
smelted  at  Swansea,  Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Treforest,  and 
chiefly 'sold  at  public  ticietings  in  the  firstrnomed  town, 
Cardiff  and  Swansea,  especially  the  latter,  also  have  a  very 
largo  export  trade  in  patent  compressed  fuel  prepared  from 
calm  and  tar. 

Glamorgan  can  boast  historic  ruins,  such  as  Caerphilly, 
and  Costlo  Coch  near  Llaudaff,  the  former  a  Norman  for- 
tress held  for  Edward  1L  by  the  younger  Do  Spencer,  the 
latter  an  early  English  fortress  on  an  escarpment  of  moun- 
tain limestone.  Other  ruined  castles  axe  Oystermouth  and 
Ponoard  in  Gower,  and  Coiry  near  Bridgend;  while  as 
restored  caatlua,  resided  in  by  their  present  owners,  are 
Cardiff,  the  residence  of  the  marquis  of  Bute,  St  Fagan's, 
near  Ely  station,  and  St  Donefeand  Dunraven,  both  on  the 
verge  of  the  Bristol  Channel  The  county  has  Borne  fine 
cromlech-sat  St  Nicholas  aud  St  Lythanb  on  the  Dyffrin 
estate,  at  Cottorell  near  Paterston,  and  at  Arthur's  Stone  in 
Gower.  The'  Sam  Helen,  an  ancient  road,  traverses  the 
county.  At  Llantwit  Major,  near  Cowbrtdgo,  was  the  once 
famous  divinity  school  founded  by  St  Garmaous,  and  pro- 
Bided  over  for  an  incredible  term  of  ynaai  by  St  lltyd 
Every  stone  in  this  old-world  town  i»  uof  oQ  memorial." 
(Joity,  Coyehufch,  and  Ewenny,  near  Bridgend,  present afine 
trio  of  cross  churches,  with  fortiucd  or  embattled  towers, 
c  ha  racte  r  is  t  i  c  of  tho  county. 

South  of  Swansea  lies  the  promontory  of  Qowrr,  famed 
for  the  beauty  of  its  coast  scenery,  its  people  of  Flemish 
descent,  planted  here  by  Henry  L,  and  its  bone-caves. 
The  last,  in  the  limestone  cliffs,  accessible  only  at  low  water, 
are  at  Bacon  Hole,  PavUand;  and  Rhosilly  Bay. 

Besides  Us  porta,  Glamorgan  has  abundant  means- of 
transit  in  four  railways  and  a  canal,  beside  numerous- tram- 
ways. The  county  is  divided  into  128  parishes  and  10 
hundreds,  and  is  situated  In  the  diocese  of  Llandnff.'  The 
cathedral,  2  miles  from  the  county  town  of  Cardiff,  having 
fall<ru  into  decay  through  the  neglect  of  ages  previous  to 
1844,  owed  its  restoration  to  a  beauty  befitting  the  prestige 
of  the  earliest  Christian  see-  to  the  energetic  endeavours 
of  Dean  Thomas  Williams.    It  was  completed  in  1869, 

The  great  changes  of  recent  years  in  elementary  education 
have  curiously  affected  the  statistics  of  schools  in  Glamorgan. 
Whereas  in  1847  there  were  827  day  schools  in  all,  with 
15,674  scholars,  in  1877  the  parliamentary  return  shows 
a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  schools,  though  these 
have  probably  a  much  larger  oggregate  of  scholar?.  Thia 


return  exhibits  22G  puBTic  eTomcnturjrnchoola  in  Glamor 
gan,  of  which  06  were  board -schools,  SO  British  and 
foreign,  12  Roman  Catholic,  1  Wcslsyan,  and  the  remainder 
national,  parochial,  and  Church  of  England  Bcboola.  Of 
those  schools,  41  had  each  in  average  attendance  upwards 
of  300  scholars,  and  2  had  upwards  of  1000.  Fourteen 
only  had  night  schools  in  operation.  Aa  in  other  south- 
west counties,  the  Welsh  language  is  losing  ground,  eiaepL 
in  remote  agricultural  districts. 

In  1851  the  population  of  the  county  was  231,849, 
120,746  males  and  111,101  females;  and  in  1871  it  was 
897,859, 205,660  males  and  192,1-99  females*  The  popu 
lation  has  increased  since  the  first  census  in  1801  by 
326,980  persona,  or  451  per  oent  The  county  returns 
twu  members  to  parliament,  the  borough  of  Merthyr  out, 
and  the  Cardiff  and  Swansea  districts  of  boroughs  out 
each,  a  total  of  live  in  alL  In  the  year  ending  Aprd  1871 
tho  amount  of  real  property  assessed  to  income  and  pro- 
perty tax  was  £1,219,922.  The  principal  towns  with 
the  populations  in  1871  were— 


3,574 
80,112 

Bridgend.   3,939  WertnyrTydvil 

Crrnhff*  39,586  Neath'... 

Cowbridge«.   1,1*4  finmnK*' 

KenGg'..        ............  SU, 

The  bibliogrwnliy  of  tha  county  is  atrongsr  in  iraeh  old  chronicle* 
M  tha  Brut  y  Tyiryjtugicni  flinn  in  modern  restart  kea.  Among  ita 
imjwrUnt  contributions  to  tho  Arehaologui  Cambremu  m»y  X* 
mentioned  the  Kev.  U.  H.  Knight'*  Account  tff  Ktwton  t!o(l»gt  in 
18B3  ;  and  Dr  Thomas  Nicholas's  HiMOry  of  the  Annals  and  AtUv- 
gmitttt  cf  Qlantorganthin  it  tho  foundation  of  his  Ootmtim  exa" 
County  Families  of  Waits.  (J.  DA.) 

GLANDERS,  or  Eqimnu,  a  specific  Infwtioua  disease  t* 
which  certain  animals,  chiefly  those  possessing  an  undivided 
hoof,  are  liable,  and  which  is  communicable  from  them  to 
man.  The  term  farcy  is  also  employed  to  designate  a 
variety  of  this  affection,  but  there  is  no  pathological  < 
tion  between  the  two.  The  disease  as  it  affects 
belongs  to  tho  subject  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Glanders  in  happily  a  rare  form  of  disease  in  man,  there 
being  evidently  less  affinity  for  it*  development  In  the 
human  subject  than  in  toe  equine  species.  It  occur* 
chiefly  among  those  who  from  their  occupation  are  fre 
quently  in  contact  with  horses,  such  as  grooms,  coachmen, 
cavalry  soldiers,  veterinary  surgeons,  etc,  and  seems  always 
produced  either  by  direct  inoculation  of  the  virus  from  t 
diseased  animal  into  the  broken  akin,  or  by  the  respirnrioi 
of  air  containing  the  poison.    It  in  said  to  have  occasionally 

is  extremely  rare. 

A  period  of  incubation,  lasting  from  three  to  five  day», 
generally  follows  the  introduction  of  the  Tims  into  the 
system.  This  period,  however,  appears  sometimes  to  be  of 
much  longer  duration,  especially  where  there  has  been  no 
direct  inoculation  of  tho  poison.  The  first symptoms  are  e 
general  feeling  of  illness,  accompanied  with  pains  in  the 
limba  and  joints  resembling  those  of  acute  rheumatism.  If 
the  disease  has  been  introduced  by  moans  of  an  abraded 
surface,  pain  is  felt  at  that  point,  and  inflammatory  swelling 
takes  place  there,  and  extends  along  the  neighbouring 
lymphatics.  An  ulcer  is  farmed  at  tho  point  of  inoculation 
which  discharges  an  offensive  ichor,  and  blebs  appear  in  the 
inflamed  skin, along  withdiffuse  abscesses, as  in  ph' 
erysipelas.  Sometimes  the  disease  stops  short  1 
local  manifestations,  but  more  commonly  goes  on  rapidly 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  grave  constitutional  disturb 
ance.  Over  the  whole  aurfaoe  of  the  body  there  appear 
numerous  red  spots  or  pustules,  which  break  and  discbarge 

1  Oontrlbotory  to  Swanata  parliamentary  dUtrict  of  borenjthi. 
»  Contributory  to  Cardiff  parliamentary  oatrici  of  borough*. 
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a  thick  Diaeoul  or  sanguineous  fluid.  Bolides  theso  Uiere 
arc  larger  willing*  lying  deeper  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
which  at  fir  J.  aro  extremely  hard  and  paiuiul,  and  to  which 
the  tern  farcy  "  buda '"'  or  "  buttons  "  is  applied.  These 
ultimately  open  and  become  extensive  sloughing  ulcere. 

Tito  muouus  membranes  participate  in  the  same  lesions 
ai  are  present  in  the  tkin,  and  this  ia  particularly  the 
case  villi  the  interior  of  die  nose,  where  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  the  disease  fin*  of  all  shone  itself.  This  organ 
becomes  greatly  swollen  and  inflamed,  while  from  one  or 
Ixjtb.  nostrils  there  exudes  a  copious  discharge  of  higldy 
offensive  purulent  or  sanguineous  matter.  The  lining  mem- 
brane o[  the  nostrils  is  covered  with  papules  similar  in 
character  to  those  on  the  akin,  which  form  ulcers,  and  may 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  tbe  cartilaginous  and  bony 
test  urea  of  tbe  nose.  The  diseased  action  extends  into  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  eyes,  whilo  the  whole  face  becomes 
swollen  and  erysipelatous,  and  tbe  lymphatic  glands  trader 
the  jaws  inflame  and  suppurate.  Not  onfrequently  tbe 
bronchial  tubes  become  affected,  anil  cough  attended  with 
expectoration  of  matter  similar  to  that  discharged  from 
the  nose  ia  tha  consequsnce.  The  general  constitutional 
symptoms  are  exceedingly  severe,  and  advance  with  great 
rapidity,  the  patient  passing  into  a  state  of  extreme  pros- 
tration. In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease  recovery  rarely 
if  ever  ocean,  and  the  case  generally  terminates  fatally  in  a 
period  varying  from  two  or  three  days  to  as  many  weeks. 

A  chronic  form  of  glanders  and  farcy  is  occasionally  met 
with,  in  which  the  symptoms,  although  essentially  the  same 
as  those  above  described,  advance  much  more  slowly,  fm<i 
are  attended  with  relatively  less  urgent  constitutional  dis- 
t  li  rbauce.  Cases  of  recovery  from  this  form  are  on  record  ; 
but  in  general  the  disease  ultimately  proves  fatal  by  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient,  or  by  a  sudden  supervention,  which  is 
apt  to  occur,  of  the  acute  form.  On  the  other  hand,  acute 
glanders  is  never  observed  to  become  chronic. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  malady  the  main  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  maintenance  of  the  patient's  strength  by 
strong  nourishment  and  tonic  remedies.  If  the  point  of 
inoculation  of  the  virus  can  be  early  made  out,  its  active 
cauterization,  as  in  the  case  of  any  poisoned  wound,  should 
be  resorted  to.  The  opening  of  abscesses  antiseptically,  as 
wall  as  tha  use  of  antiseptic  lotions  for  the  affected  mucous 
membranes,  is  recommended.  In  aU  esses  of  the  outbreak 
of  glanders  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  by  the  destruction  of  affected  animals, 
and"  the  cleansing  and  disinfection  of  infected  localities. 

GLANVIL,  Qlaxttxi,  or  GLAjrvrtLB,  Rahvuh  db 
(died  1190),  the  oldest  writer  on  English  jurisprudence  and 
;hief  justiciary  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  was 
oora  at  Stratford  in  Suffolk,  but  in  what  year  is  unknown. 
There  is  also  almost  no  information  regarding  his  early  life. 
Butterley  Abbey  was  founded  by  him  in  1171.  In  1174, 
»lorjg  with  other  barons  of  Yorkshire,  be  raised  a  body  of 
1c  nigh  to  to  oppose  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  who 
had  invaded  the  north  of  England,  and  it  was  he  who  took 
the  king  prisoner  at  Alnwick.  In  1175  he  was  appointed 
sheriff  of  Yorkshire,  in  1176  justice  of  the  king's  court  and 
a  justice  itinerant  in  the  northern  circuit,  and  in  1180 
chief  justiciary  of  all  England.  It  was  under  his  direction 
that  Henry  If.  completed  his  judicial  reforms,  but  the 
principal  of  them  had  been  carried  out  before  he  came  into 
office.  After  the  death  of  Henry  in  1189  Glanvil  was 
removed  from  his  office  by  Richard  X.,  and  imprisoned  till 
he  hod  paid  a  ransom,  according  to  one  authority,  of 
£15,000.  Shortly  after  obtaining  his  freedom  he  joined 
tho  order  of  tbe  cross,  end  he  died  at  the  siege  of  Acre 
in  1190.  At  the  instance,  it  is  supposed,  of  Henry  IX, 
Glanvil  wrote  or  superintended  the  writing  of  the  Tractatut 
Je  iegibus  tt  consueludiuibus  regni  AnyhW  which  is  divided 


Into  14  books,  and  is  chiefly  a  practical  treatise  on  tho 
forms  of  procedure  in  the  atria  regit  or  king'b  court,  the 
principles  of  law  involved  in  these  forms  being  only  incident- 
ally referred  to.  Ae  the  source  of  our  knowledge  regsrd- 
ing  the  curliest  fm-m  of  the  cvria  regit,  and  for  the  informa- 
tion it  affords  regarding  ancient  customs  and  laws,  it  is  of 
great  value  to  the  student  of  English  history.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  work  of  Glanvil  is  of  earlier  date 
than  the  Jtegiam  Majestalem,  a  work  which  bears  a  dose 
rcicrablance  to  his.  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  recension 
of  English  lews  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

The  treatise  of  Glanvil  was  first  printed  in  1654,  "An  English 
translation,  with  notes  and  introduction  by  John  Bennies,  «u  pub- 
listed  at  London  in  1812.  A  MS.  eopvof  a  Xoiwian- French  tTMitla- 
tion,  made  apparently  in  Uis  reign  of  Khtg  John,  is  contained  ia  the 
library  of  tha  duke  of  Northuiuoerlaui  at  Alnwiek  Cattle.  " 

GLANVILL,or  Glanvil,  Joseph  (1636-1 CBO),  was  born 
at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford  uni- 
versity, where  he  graduated  as  M.  A.  in  1658.  In  1C66  he 
obtained  the  euro  of  Abbey  Church  at  Bath;  in  1678  he 
became  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Worcester,  and  acted  ns 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  IL  Ho  died  at  11-ith, 
November  16,  1680,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
Glanvill's  first  work,  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  Con- 
fidence in  Opinion*,  manifested  in  a  Discount  of  the  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  our  Knowledge,  and  its  Causes,  tritk 
Rrf.rxioM  on  PeripaUticim,  and  an  Apology for  Philosophy, 
1661,  is  interesting  as  showing  one  special  direction  ra 
which  the  new  method  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  might 
be  developed.  Pascal  had  already  shown  how  philosophical 
scepticism  might  be  employed  as  a  bulwark  for  faith,  and 
Glanvill  follows  in  the  same  track.  The  philosophic 
endeavour  to  cognize  the  whole  system  of  things  by  refer- 
ring all  events  to  their  causes  appears  to  1dm  to  be  from  the 
outset  doomed  to  failure.  For  if  we  inquire  into  this  causal 
relation  we  find  that  though  we  know  isolated  facts,  we  can- 
not perceive  any  such  connexion  between  them  as  that  the 
one  should  give  rise  to  the  other.  In  the  words  of  Hume, 
"they  seem  conjoined  but  never  connected."  AU  causes 
then  are  but  secondary,  are  merely  the  occasions  on  which 
the  one  first  cause  operates.  It  is  singular  enough  that 
Glanvill  who  had  not  only  Bhown,  but  even  exaggerated, 
the  infirmity  of  'human  reason,  himself  paid  a  strange 
tribute  to  its  weakness;  for,  after  having  combated  scien- 
tific dogmatism,  he  not  only  yielded  to  vulgar  super- 
stitions, but  actually  endeavoured  to  accredit  them  both 
in  his  Scepsis  Scientific*,  1665,  and  in  his  Philosophical 
Considerations  concerning  the  existence  of  Sorcerer*  and 
Sorcery,  published  in  16G6,  in  4 to.  The  story  of  the 
pretended  drum,  which  was  said  to  haro  been  heard 
every  night  in  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  of  Wiltshire 
(Mr  Motnpcaaoo),  a  story  which  made  much  noise  in  the 
year  1663,  and  which  is  supposed  to  hove  furnished 
Addison  with  the  idea  of  his  comedy  of  the  Drvmmn; 
appears  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  latter  work,  At  his 
death  Glanvill  left  a  piece  entitled  Saddsuntntm  Triwn- 
phatus,  which  was  prbted  in  1G81,  reprinted  with  some 
additions  in  1682,  and  translated  mto  German  in  1701. 
He  had  there  collected  twenty-six  relations  <  r  stories  of  the 
same  description  as  that  of  the  drum,  in  order  to  establish, 
by  a  series  of  facts,  the  opinion  which  he  had  expressed  in 
his  Philosophical  Contideratim*.  Glanvill  supported  a 
much  more  honourable  cause  when  he  undertook  tbn 
defence  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  uadar  the  tatie  of 
Plus  UUva,  or  the  J'rogrem  and  Advancement  ef  Science 
since  tie  time  of  Aristotle,  1658,  a  work  which  shows  how 
thoroughly  he  was  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  empirical 
method  as  in  Bacon.  The  style  of  Glanvill  is  dear,  easy, 
and  animated ;  and  to  the  student  of  philosophy  his  works 
are  of  considerable  interest. 
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Besides  the  work* ulready  noticed,  GknviU  wrote — LuxOrienlalis. 
1 M2  ;  Philosophia  Pia,  or  Discourse  on  the  Pelijions  Character,  and 
the  Tendency  of  Experimental  Philosophy  ;  Essays  on  Several  Im- 
portant Subjects  in  Philosophy  and  JUligion,  1676  ;  An  Etsny 
Concerning  Preaching  ;  and  Sermons.  Alter  his  death  in  1681, 
there  were  published  other  sermons,  Ac,  in  one  volume  l  to.  See 
Remusat,  Hist  de  la  Phil,  en  Angltterre,  bk.  iii.  eh.  xl. 

OLARUS,  or  Claris,  a  canton  of  Switzerland,  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  and  N.E.  by  St  Oall,  on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the 
Orisons,  and  on  the  W.  by  Uri  and  Schwyz.  Its  area  it 
266  or  267  square  miles,  its  greatest  length  about  33  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  16.  A  thoroughly  Alpine 
district,  sloping  northwards  from  the  lofty  range  which 
comprises  the  Todi  (11,887  feet),  the  Biferten  Stock 
(11,237),  and  the  Scheibe  (9587),  and  including  within  its 
limits  the  Glaraiseh  (9384)  and  the  Mitrtschen  Stock  (801 2), 
Olarus  is  almost  completely  cut  off  from  the  neighbouring 
cantons,  except  towards  the  south.  Of  the  three  passes,  the 
Segnes,  the  Kisten,  and  the  Paniz,  which  communicate  with 
the  Orisons,  the  first  and  second  are  over  the  snow,  and  the 
third  has  only  a  bridle  path ;  and  the  Klausen  pass  and  the 
Pragel  pass,  which  conduct  respectively  lo  Schwyz  and  Uri, 
have  also  mere  bridle  paths.  As  far  as  it  is  a  habitable 
country  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  the  valley  of  the  Lintb, 
which  extends  from  the  Todi  southward  to  the  Wulleiwtadt 
Lake  along  with  the  lesser  valleys  of  the  Sernf  (or  Sernft) 
and  the  Kldn,  which  branch  off  to  the  east  ana  the  west. 
The  climate,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  a  severe  one,  the  snow 
generally  remaining,  even  in  the  lowlands,  till  near  the 
beginning  of  May.  The  fohn  at  times  blows  with 
terrific  violence ;  and,  by  a  law  enforced  in  the  town  of 
Olarus,  every  firo  in  the  place  must  be  extinguished  as 
soon  as  it  sets  in.  The  chief  sources  of  wealth  in  the 
canton  are  the  pastures  and  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Though  copper,  silver,  and  iron  mines  were  formerly 
wrought,  the  only  mineral  production  now  of  commercial 
importance  is  slate,  which  is  extensively  quarried  in  the 
Plattenborg.  Not  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  soil  is  capable 
of  cultivation  by  the  plough,  and  the  agricultural  produce 
has  Consequently  to  be  supplemented  by  foreign  supplies. 
About  9000  or  10,000  head  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  the 
canton,  and  according  to  the  census  of  1876  there  are  2000 
sbeep,  6900  goats,  and  3000  swine.  Neither  butter  nor 
ordinary  cheese  is  made  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
local  consumption,  but  the  Schabuiger,  SchoUer  Kase, 
Kr&uUrkiUe,  or  "  green  cheese,"  made  of  skim  milk,  whether 
of  goats  or  cows,  mixed  with  butter-milk  and  coloured  with 
powdered  steinklet  (Afeiilolus  ccerulea),  is  still  largely  manu- 
factured. The  curd  is  brought  down  from  the  mountain 
chalet)  in  sacks,  which  contain  about  200  lb  each.  After 
being  ground  for  about  2}  hours  in  a  mill  along  with  the 
Idee  powder,  which  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  3  lb  to  the 
100,  the  curd  is  put  into  shapes,  and  pressed  in  the  usual 
way.  It  grows  ripe  in  about  a  year  and  keeps  a  long  time. 
Large  quantities  are  exported  to  America.  The  cotton 
manufacture  is  the  .staple  of  the  canton,  and  gives  support 
to  about  a  fourth  of  the  population.  Formerly  distributed 
through  the  country  as  a  domestic  industry,  it  is  now  con- 
centrated in  a  few  factory  towns  and  villages,  which  in  the 
iggregate  keep  about  250,000  spindles  going.  The  cotton 
goods  are  sent  to  the  East,  America,  and  Africa.  It  is  not 
pnly  in  their  own  little  country  that  the  people  of  Olarus 
End  a  field  for  their  energies ;  they  have  contributed  to  the 
industries  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  their  poorer  emi- 
grants have  founded  three  flourishing  settlements  in  Wis- 
consin—New Olarus,  Vilten,  and  New  Elm.  The  popula- 
tion, which  in  1851  was  30,213,  had  increased  by  1870  to 
35,150,  and  was  estimated  in  1876  at  36,179.  The  vast 
majority  are  Protcstarts,  only  6,888  being  Catholics  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1870.  The  constitution  of  Olarus  is 
of  the  simplest  kind,  and  extremely  democratic. .  According 


to  the  law.  of  1842,  revised  and  sanctioned  by  the  federal 
council  in  1851,  the  government  rests  in  the  hands  of  • 
Landesgcmeinde  or  assembly  of  the  whole  male  population 
above  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  which  usually  meets  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  and  elocts  tbe  cantonal  officials,  votes  the 
income,  and  poll-taxes,  and  passes  or  rejects  any  laws  that 
may  be  presented  by  the  cantonal  council  or  Landesrath. 
The  cantonal  council  consists  of  117  members.  A  council 
of  45  members,  and  a  committee  of  9  members  have  control 
of  tho  executive.  The  landamman  is  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  executive  council,  the  cantonal  council,  and  the 
assembly.  Justice  is  administered  by  five  courts  completely 
independent  of  the, Government.  Freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  religious  worship,  and  freedom  of  trade  and 
industry  are  all  guaranteed.  Aliens  are  readily  naturalized 
and  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  canton  is 
divided  into  25  communes,  only  one  of  which,  that  of 
Olarus,  has  more  than  5000  inhabitants,  while  16  have  less 
than  1000,  and  the  smallest  has  only  231. 

Glabus,  the  capital  of  the  canton,  is  a  flourishing  little 
town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Linth,  about  1495  feet  above 
the  sea-leveL  Its  environment  is  a  remarkable  one :  to 
the  S.  the  Olarnisch  rises  6153  feet;  to  the  N.W.  the 
Wiggis,  6033 ,  and  to  the  E.  the  Schild,  6010.  The  fire  of 
1861  devastated  the  greater  part  of  the  town,  destroying 
its  Gothic  church  of  the  10th  century,  the  casino,  the  Govern 
ment  houses,  and  all  its  principal  buildings ;  2000  of  tho 
inhabitants  were  rendered  houseless,  and  property  to  tho 
value  of  8,000,000  francs  was  destroyed  Contributions 
however  were  sent  in  from  far  and  near  to  the  amount  of 
2,754,606  francs,  the  federal  authorities  of  Switzerland 
voted  a  loan  of  1,000,000  at  two  per  cent,  and  the  canton 
furnished  a  subsidy  at  3  per  cent;  the  town  was  rapidly 
rebuilt  in  a  substantial  and  regular  style,  and  the  public 
edifices  restored.  The  church  is  used  in  common  by  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  high  school 
accommodates  700  pupils.  Most  of  the  population,  which 
in  1870  numbered  5516,  are  supported  by  the  cotton  manu- 
facture carried  on  in  the  town  and  the  vicinity.  A  certain 
trace  of  rustic  life  is  still  maintained,  as  the  operatives  have 
each  a  bit  of  ground  in  the  "almend."  On  the 
side  of  the  river  lies  the  industrial  Tillage  of  : 

In  the  end  of  the  5th  century  an  IrUn  monk.  Fridolin,  the 
founder  of  the  convent  of  Seckingen  on  the  Rhine,  built  a  church 
on  the  site  of  the  present  town,  and  the  name  of  St  HiUrius,  which 
he  gave  it  in  honour  of  his  patron  the  bishop  of  Poitiers,  in  coura 
of  time  became  corrupted  to  Glarua  or  Claris.  The  whole  vallejr 
was  reckoned  to  the  estates  of  the  abbey  of  8eckingen,  and  it  was 
governed  by  a  mayor  or  bailiff  whose  nomination  was  vested 
ultimately  in  the  Hapsburg  family.  The  tyranny  of  these  officer* 
constrained  the  people  of  Olarus  to  join  the  Helvetic  confederation 
in  1352,  and  in  1383  they  secured  their  independence  hy  a  victory 
over  the  Austrian*  at  Nafela,  the  anniversary  of  which  la  still  cele- 
brated on  the  second  Thursday  of  A  pril.  Zwingli  the  Reformer  was 
curate  of  Glares  from  1506  to  1516,  and  by  1530  tbe  new  doctrines 
had  been  accepted  by  five-sixths  of  the  population  of  the  canton.  The 
two  religious  parties,  though  they  were  happily  prevented  from 
appealing  to  arms,  continued  long  in  a  state  of  mutual  alienation 
and  suspicion ;  the  Protestants,  for  example,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Gregorian  calendar  because  it  was  introduced  by  the 
papal  party.  At  lengths  settlement  of  a  peculiar  kind  was  effected 
in  1683.  Each  confession  was  allowed  to  have  a  cantonal  assembly, 
council,  and  officials  of  its  own  ;  while  for  all  matters  in 


which  both  parties  were  interested  there  was  a  cantonal  assembly 
and  a  cantonal  council  for  discussion  and  administration  in  common. 
It  waa  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  that  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  canton  received  its  original  impulse.  Cotton- 
spinning  was  introduced  in  1712  by  Heidegger  of  Zurich,  and 
weaving  and  calico-printing  followed  before  1760.  The  popula- 
tion  of  the  canton  Increased  from  15,000  to  20,000  during  the 
cettury.  The  effects  of  the  great  Revolution  were  beneficially 
experienced,  and  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century  was  marked  hy 
numerous  improvements,  political  and  social.  Till  1811  the  lower 
course  of  the  Linth  was  extremely  irregular,  and  its  inundation 
had  gradually  turned  a  large  stretch  of  country  into  a  swamp ;  tot 
1  under  the  patronage  and*  direction  mainly  of  Escher  (von  der  Linth. 
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Ml«  came  ifttmrii  to  be  iM  there  was  consteuctod  I  magn.- 
h«nt  s^tem  of  canal*  which  completely  remedied  the  evils,  and  the 
KuVgiQn  soon  became  one  of  the  finest  parte  of  the  can  ton.  The 
SSSmS Si  the  works  up  till  1823  was  974.663  franc*.    When  the 


new  constitution  of  1838  waa  introduced,  the  Roman  CathoUc  mil.. 
oriTy  whoae  iuBuence  it  greatly  diminished  .were  urged on  by  Boss,, 
thebUhop  of  Chur  (Coire),  to  break  offfrom  their  Protestant  country- 
■mT  but  the  Government  expelled  the  few  priests  who  refused  to 
teke  the  oath,  and  separated  the  canton  from  its  connexion  with 
the  diocese  of  Chur.  After  Boaai's  death  the  decree  of  separation 
was  revoked.  In  the  Sonderbund  war  of  1847  Glarus  waa  true  to 
the  federation ;  and  the  aame  aplrit  was  shown  in  the  voting  about 
the  constitution  in  1872-76. 
SMVdenUnTichadl.  Kant  HuloriuM  Bodirtib-  tier  Erttllunf.ia •  *•  KrUf- 

raMi^efa  :  J»h«n  Hri.rtch  TVhudi.  sjiiiwftssis  <*«  bH 

«'*,-«•  Zurich  17H;  ChrUtwph  TrUmpI,  AT««rt  Olam*r-C*romt.  W  Inttimiiur. 
1774   j  M  Schul",  J0M  £w(*Mf«r,  Zurich.  ISU:  moral  d.  <fr«*;A«  *i 

™rai.  .*V(* Ocntra.  1834;  Mekblor  Staler.  0,MhUH,d~  Umda  Clary, 
U4'  J  J  BaNer,  OtteKUSU  «.  /«Ao/(  dtr  alUm  TrrlrOf  OfSKftM  <V» 
_  -B  KaUuJUa  im  Kmlm  (Harms.  Olenu.  IBM,  J-  J.  Bl  inner,  "  Das 
Alans  onier  S«.KioM!n  unil  0«tf  rreKb  noil  »«itw  Befreluna:.'  hi  ArOui/vr 
fA«rt«cr?jrX  Oi-cIkHU  Bd  Hl.ZGrtrti.W*!  DrOtwUd  HeerandJ.  J.  Wiiraeo- 

£JSu4™  ZurtcU.  187 J  i  E|B\  7Vmc*-*J*  ScMMUtr.  0-or«Vni4,  Zoncb.  1ST*. 

QLrVS,  Johh  (1695-1773),  the  founder  of  the  sect  gene- 
rally known  as  Qlassites  or  Sandemanians,  was  born  at 
Auchtermuchty,  Fife,  where  his  father  was  parish  minister, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1695.  On  ootnpletion  of  his  educa- 
tion for  the  ministry  at  the  universitiee.of  St  Andrews  and 
Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  presbytery 
of  Perth,  and  soon  afterwards  ordained  by  that  of  Dundee 
as  minUter  of  the  parish  of  Tcaling  (1719).  During  his 
ministry  there  he  gradually  formed  peculiar  opinions,  which 
as  early  as  1725  found  expression  in  the  formation  of  a 
society  "  separate  from  the  multitude,"  numbering  nearly 
a  hundred,  and  drawn  from  his  own  and  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  members  of  this  ecdtwAa  in  excUtia  pledged 
themselves  "to  join  together  in  the  Christian  profession, 
to  follow  Christ  the  Lord  as  the  righteousness  of  His 
people,  to  walk  together  in  brotherly  lore  and  in  the  duties 
of  it  in  subjection  to  Mr  Olaa  as  their  overseer  in  the 
Lord,  to  observe  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  once 
every  month,  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Lord's  law  for 
removing  offences"  (Matth.  xviiL),  and  so  on.  From  the 
scriptural  doctrine  oi  the  essentially  spiritual  and  heavenly 
nature  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  Qlas  in  his  public  teaching 
drew  the  conclusions,  not  only  that  the  church,  aa  being 
identical  with  that  kingdom,  ought  to  consist  of  none 
but  truly  spiritual  Christian  men,  but  also  that  the  civil 
establishment  of  the  chuvch  was  unlawful  and  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.1  For  the  promulga- 
tion of  these  views,  which  were  confessedly  at  variance  with 
the  doctrines  of  the  standards  of  the  national  Church  of 
Scotland,  he  was  summoned  (1726)  before  his  presbytery, 
where,  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  followed,  he 
affirmed  with  still  more  explicitness  than  formerly  his  belief 
that  "every  national  church  established  by  the  laws  of 
earthly  kingdoms  is  antichristian  in  its  constitution  and 
persecuting  in  its  spirit,"  and  further  declared  opinions  upon 
the  subject  of  church  government  which  amounted  to  an 
entire  repudiation  of  Treabyterianiamand  an  acceptance  of 
Independency.  For  these  opinions  he  was  in  1728  sus- 
pended from  the  discharge  of  ministerial  functions,  and 
finally  in  1730  deposed ;  the  members  of  the  society  already 
referred  to,  however,  for  the  most  part  continued  to  adhere 
to  him,  thus  constituting  the  first  "  Glasaite  "  or  "  Glasite  " 
church.  The  seat  of  this  congregation  was  shortly  eiterwarda 
transferred  to  Dundee,  whence  Qlas  subsequently  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  officiated  for  some  time  as  an  "elder. " 
He  next  laboured  in  Perth  for  a  few  yean,  but  ultimately 
"  to  Dundee,  where  the  remainder  of  bis  life 


In  1739  the  General  Assembly,  without  any 
either  from  him  or  from  his  friends,  removed  the 
deposition  which  had  been  passed  against  him, 
and  restored  him  to  the  character  and  exercise  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  though  declaring  that  he  was  not 
to  be  esteemed  a  minister  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  eligible  for  a  charge,  until  he  Bhoold  have  re- 
nounced the  principles  embraced  and  avowed  by  him  thai 
were  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  church. 
Besides  the  Testimony  Glas  wrote  a  number  of  -papers,  ex 
pository,  polemical,  or  practical,  which  were  published  in  o 
collected  edition  at  Edinburgh  in  1761  (4  vols.  8vo),  and 
again  at  Perth  in  1782  (5  vols.  8vo).    He  died  in  1773 

The  Glasaite  denomination,' which  has  never  been  a  numerous 
one,  is  distinguished  by  a  number  of  pecaliaritiee  alike  in  doctrine, 
discipline,  and  worship,  some  of  which  have  already  been  indicated. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  of  its  tenets  is  that  which  owes  its 
elaboration  to  Robert  Sandeman  (1718-1771),  the  eon-ln-law  of 
Glas,  from  whom  is  derived  the  name  of  Sandemanians,  by  which 
the  sect  is  principally  known  in  Kngland  and  America.   In  a 
scries  of  letters  (1767)  to  Hervey,  the  author  of  Therm  and  Attpuio, 
he  maintained  that  justifying  faith  is  a  simple  assent  .to  the  divine 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  differing  in  no  way  in  its 
character  from  belief  in  any  ordinary  human  testimony.    No  dis- 
tinctive theological  system,  however,  has  as  yet  been  elsborated 
from  this  point  of  view.    In  their  practice  the  Glasaite  churches 
aim  at  a  strict  conformity  with  the  primitive  type  of  Christianity 
as  that  is  understood  by  them.    Each  congregation  has  a  plurality 
of  eldera,  pastors,  or  bishops,  who  are  chosen  according  to  what  are 
believed  to  be  the  instructions  of  Paul,  without  regard  to  previous 
education  or  present  occupation,  and  who  enjoy  a  perfect  equality 
in  office.   To  have  been  married  a  second  time  diaquslihea  for 
ordination,  or  for  continued  tenure  of  the  office  of  bishop.    In  all 
the  action  of  the  church  unanimity  is  considered  to  be  necessary; 
and  if  any  member  diner  in  opinion  from  tbe>rest,  he  must  either 
surrender  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  church  or  be  shot  out  from 
its  communion.   To  join  in  prayer  with  any  one  who  is  not  a 
member  of  the  denomination  is  regarded  as  unlawful,  and  even  to 
eat  or  drink  with  one  who  has  been  excommunicated  is  held  to 
be  a  heinous  sin.    The  Lord's  Supper  is  observed  Weekly  ;  and 
between  forenoon  and  afternoon  service  every  Sunday  a  love  feast, 
at  which  it  is  incumbent  on  every  member  to  be  present,  is  held 
after  the  manner  of  the  primitive  Christians.   Mutual  exhortation 
is  practised  at  all  the  meetings  for  divine  service,  it  being  lawful 
for  any  member  who  possesses  the  gift  to  speak.    The  practice  of 
washing  one  another  a  feet  was  at  one  time  observed ;  ana  it  is  still 
customary  for  each  brother  and  sister  to  receive  new-  members,  on 
admission,  with  a  holy  kiss.    "Things  strangled"  and  "blood" 
are  rigorously  abstained  from;  the  lot  is  regarded  aa  sacred;  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  is  regarded  as  un  scriptural  and  improper, 
and  each  member  considers  his  property  aa  liable  to  be  called  for 
at  any  time  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  necessities  of 
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^  His  argument  is  most  fully  exhibited  in  a  treatise  entitled  Tk* 
Talimonv  of  Ok*  King  of  Hartyrt  concerning ,  Bit  " 
xvtii.  36.  37)  lUu$trut*d  (17»). 


the  church.    The  number  of 
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denomination  is  probably  a  little  under  2000. 

GLASER,  Cbribtopuxr,  one  of  the  minor  chemists  of 
the  17th  century,  concerning  the  details  of  whose  life  very 
little  is  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Basel,  came  to  Paris, 
succeeded  Lefobvre  as  demoKstrator  on  chemistry  in  the 
Jardindu  Rbi,  and  was  appointed  apothecary  to  Louis  XIV. 
and  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  is  best  known  to  us  by1 
his  Trate  de  la  Ckymie  (Paris,  1663),  which  gives  a  very 
favourable  idee  of  the  chemical  science  of  his  time.  The 
little  work  went  through  some  ten  editions  in  about  five- 
and  twenty  years,  and  was  tranalated  into  both  German 
and  English.  Dumas  and  other  writers  indeed  have  spoken 
very  disparagingly  both  of  the  Traiti  and  of  the  author's 
merits  and  character,  bat  this  adverse  judgment  appears 
to  rest  on  altogether  insufficient  grounds.  One  thing  very 
much  against  Glaacr  is  his  alleged  connexion  with  the 
marchioness  do  Brinvilliera.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
that  he  had  any  share  in  the  notorious  poisonings  beyond 
making  the  deadly  substances  which  the  marchioness  and 
others  employed  in  secret  He  appears  to  Law*  died  i 
years  before  1676.  A  salt  (the  normal  sulphate  of  j 
sium)  which  he  showed  how  to  prepare,  and  the  i 
properties  of  which  he  pointed  out,  was  named  Glateri  tal 
polyckretivm,  or  salt  of  many  uses, 
is  still  known  ss  alattritt. 
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GLASGOW,  tho  moat  populous  city  in  Great  Britain 
next  to  London,  ii  situated  an  tbe  banks  of  the  river 
Clyde,  in  the  Scottish  county  of  Lanarkshire,  about  30 
miks  above  Greenock,  where  the  river  spreads  oat  into  a 
noble  ostuarv,  -with  branching  loohs  running  deep  into  tbe 
of  the  Western  Highlands.  It  is  within  ten  hoars' 
run  (4051  -miles)  of  the  metropolis,  and  cn  hour 
and  a  quarter  (45  miles)  of  Edinburgh,  the  latitude  being 
W  *1?  33"  N.,  and  tbe  longitude  4*  17'  64'  W.  The 
extreme  breadth  of  the  city  is  about  S£  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  the  extreme  length  5  mOee  from  east  to  west 
The  circumference  is  about  10  miles ;  and  the  area  em- 
braced within  tbe  municipal  boundaries  is  now  (1879) 
61111  acres.  The  population  when  the  last  census  was 
taken  in  1871  was  477,732,  but  during  the  eight  years 
that  have  elapsed,  the  increase  of  inhabitants  both  in  tbe 
city  proper  and  in  its  suburbs  has  been  very  great.  It  is 
the  mark  to  any  that  above  100,000  have  been 


udded  to  the  population  of  tho  city;  this  indeed  is  the 
estimate  given  in  official  registration  returns,  whirh  sat  down 
tbe  population  estimated  to  the  middle  of  1679  as -678,166. 
Tbe  smaller  burghs  which  have  sprung  up  ; 
within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have  1 
the  mother  burgh  in  development,  and  no* 
population  amongst  them  of  about  170,000. 
burgh*  are  essentially  parts  of  Glasgow,  having  been  formed 
by  the  overflow  of  its  population,  they  ought  to  be  added  to 
the  city  in  any  estimate  of  its  size  and  importance.  The 
population  of  Glasgow,  taking  this  basis,  is  therefore  close 
upon  three  quarters  of  a  million  (750,000).  Tbe  increase 
of  the  population  during  '  the  present  century  has  been 
greater  perhapa  than  that  of  any  other  city  or  town  of 
the  Old  World.  In  1801  it  was  only  77,385 ;  in  1821  it 
was  147,043;  in  1841,  255,650  ;  in  1861,  395,503;  and 
in  1871,  477,732.  In  1877  the  dwelling-houses  i 
105,062,  and  the  rental  exceeded  £3,250,000. 


PUa  of  GUigow  (oentnU  poxnon). 


Unlike  tho  ■ 


of  the  north,"  Glasgow 
Its  own  real 
i  and  industries — can 
:  than  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  roused 
into  extraordinary  activity  the  trading  spirit  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. And  yet  Glasgow  is  an  old  city.  Its  foundations 
were  laid  when  the  half-mythical  Kentigera  sat  down  by 
the  banks  of  the  Molendinar,  to  teach  the  rough  Celts  of 
tbe  truths  of  Christianity.  It  was  about  the 
century  that  this  apostle  of  truth  mado 
his  appearance  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  built  his  little 
wooden  church  on  tbe  spot  upon  which  some  centuries  later 
his  successors  reared  the  noble  cathedral  which  still  stands 
in  perfect  beauty.  One  can  only  guess  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  portion  of  Rtrathclyde  irathnred  round  tho  abode  and 


church  of  St  Mango,  and  that  as  tho  site  wan  pleaaant,  and 


the  Molendinar  and  the  Clyde  supplied  aurpk  aloee  of  trout 
and  salmon,  the  village  under  the  fostering  can  of  tbe 
monks  grew  slowly  till  it  became  a  place  of  imports 


grew  slowly  | 

Of  that  growth,  however,  nothing  is  really  known  till  we 
reach  the  12th  century.  In  tbe  year  1 1 15  an  investigation 
was  ordered  by  David,  than  prince  of  Cumbria,  of  the 
lands  and  chnrcltea  belonging  to  the  bishopric  of  Glasgow, 
and  from  the  deed  which  still  exists  it  is  evident  that  at  that 
time  a  cathedral  had  been  endowed.  A  few  year*  later  David 
succeeded  to  the  Scottish  tbrono  on  tbe  death  of  his  brother, 
Alexander  1.,  and  among  the  many  endowments  he  made 
for  religions  purposes,  we  find  that  he  gave  to  the  see  of 
Glasgow  the  lands  of  Partick,  besides,  restoring  many 
of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  Jocelyn  was 
of  Glosscw  for  a  long  "cried,  aod  is  mcmorablo  for 
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tho  efforts  ho  made  to  rebuild  the  cathedral  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  lire.  Ho  collected  funds  with  so  much 
«acc<*4  that  in  1197  too  new  structure  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  dadicatod.  The  next  bishops  of  note  were 
Hodiugton  and  Wisbeart.  The  former  carried  on  the  build- 
ing work  of  Jocelyn ;  the  latter  was  a  patriotic  Scot  who 
resisted  the  conquering  army  of  Edward  L,  and  was  among 
the  first  to  join  in  the'  revolt  of  Wallace,  and  to  receive 
Robert  Brace  when  he  was  proscribed  by  Edward  and  lay 
under  the  ban  of  the  church  for  the  murder  of  the  Bed 
Comyn.  Wlsheart  woe  a  prisoner  from  the  year  1306  to  the 
battle  of  Dannovkburn,  and  he  lived  to  see  Brace  firmly 
established  upon  tbo  Scottish  throne:  Bishop  Rao  deserves 
mention  for  having  built  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Clyde 
(1 345).  Bishop  Turnbull  was  the  greatest  benefactor  tho 
city  had  till  than  focmd ;  for  he  wan  the  founder  of  Glasgow 
university  (1450).  He  also  received  a  charter  from  James 
II.  in  1420,  erecting  tho  town  and  the  lands  of  tho  bishop 
into  a  regality.  Ia  1491  tho  .«ee  was  made  metropolitan 
through  the  influence  of  Jamas  IV.,  who  had  been  a  canon  of 
tho  cathedral  in  earlyVifo.  The  Inst  Roman  Catholic  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow  was  James  JSothune,  consecrated  in  1552. " 
At  the  Reformation  in  1& GO  the  archbishop  Had  to  Franca, 
carrying  with  him  oil  the  relics,  dooumenta,  and  valuables 
belonging  to  tbs  so©.  The  cathedral,  upon  which  eo  much 
caro  had  been  best  owed  by  the  successors  of  Bishop  Jocelyn, 
very  neatly  suffered  the  devastation  which  was  inflicted 
npon  so  many  abbeys  and  churehss  by  the  more  bigoted  of 
the  Reformers.  It  was  saved  by  the  craftsmen  of  Glasgow 
turning  out  in  their  strength  and  chasing  away  tho 
destroyers  of  the  "  rookeries,"  who  had  already  began,  to  lay 
sacrilegious  hands  upon  tho  venerable  building.  After  the 
Reformation,  and  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  re-estab- 
lished Presbyterianism  as  the  religious  form  of  worship  in 
Scotland,  the  seo  of  Glasgow  was  occupied  by  a  numbor  of 
archbishops,  tlio  tenure  of  whoso  oflicu  in  many  cases  was 
precarious.  The  most  no  table  fact  after  the  Reformation  in 
tho  history  of  the  Glasgow  Church  was  the  Assembly  of  1638 
which  was  held  in  the  city,  when  Episcopacy  was  energeti- 
cally abjured,  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  accepted, 
and  ifcsignature  made  binding  npon  all  who  claimed  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Tho  fact  that  tho 
craftsmen  were  zealous  for  the  preservation  of  their  fine  old 
cathedral  indicates  probably  that  tho  Reformation  doctrines 
wore  not  received  so  enthusiastically  in  Glasgow  as  in  ninny 
i ther  places  in  Scotland ;  but  they  took  deep  root  latterly, 
and  in  the  struggles  for  religious  and  civil  liberty  in  the 
17th  century  the  inhabitants  were  among  the  foremost  to 
assist  aud  endure  in  the  good  cause. 

Glasgow  owed  its  erection  into  a  burgh  to  its  ecclesiastie 
lords.  One  of  these  obtained  a  royal  charter  from  William 
tho  Lion  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  12th  century  (between 
the  yearn  1175  and  1178),  which  made  the  town  a  burgh, 
and  gave  it  a  market  with  freedom  and  customs.  Another 
charter,  it  is  supposed,  was  granted  in  1190,  and  according 
to  a  deed  dated  1268  the  town  was  governed  by  a  provost 
and  bailies,  and  had  courts  of  justice  for  settling  disputes 
among  the  inhabitants.  There  are  no  records,  however, 
till  almost  quite  recant  times.  A  few  incidents  of  notional 
history  with,  which  Glasgow  was  connected  may  bo  noted, 
to  fill  up  the  blank  from  the  period  when  it  was  an  ecclesi- 
astical town  to  the  doto  at  Which  it  started  its  great  career 
as  the  capital  of  Scotfish  indtrstry  and  commerce.  Walhtco 
fought  ono  of  his  successful  battles  for  Scottish  liberty  in 
tho  High  Street  of  Glasgow  in  tho  year  1300.  In  1350 
tho  plague  raged  in  the  city,  and  returned  thirty  years  after- 
wards, though  not  in  so  severe  a  form.  About  1543  tbo 
bishop's  castle,  which  was  garrisonod  by  the  earl  of  Lennox, 
was  besieged  by  tho  carl  of  Angus,  then  regent,  and  after 
iu  surrender  ou  terms  which  were  dishonoured,  a  skirmish 
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took  place  between  the  parties  at  the  Boils  to  the  east  of 
the  town.  Tho  regent's  troops  went  successful,  and  to 
punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  devotion  to  the  Lennox 
family  the  town  was  pillaged  The  unfortunate  Queen 
Mary  visited  her  husband  Darnley  when  be  lay'  ill  at  his 
father 'a  house  Limmerfisld,  near  Glasgow — a  visit  which 
ufurwanla  \v£3  made  of  fatal  sigtuuciiuoe  to  her  whan  her 
case  was  heard  before  Queen  Elisabeth  in  council.  The 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow' had  no  liking  for  the  fair  queen, 
for  many  of  them  fought  against  her  at  the  battle  of  Lang- 
side,  where  she  lost  her  crown  and  kingdom.  Glasgow 
soema  to  have  been  fairly  prosperous  after  the  accession  of 
James  VL  and  tho  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  recovering  from  the  loss  which  it  sus- 
tained by  tin)  Reformation  through  tbe  dispersion  of  tho 
wealth  of  ita  ecclesiastical  lords.  A  Little  trade  was  spring- 
ing up  with  foreign  parts,  chiefly  with  the  Low  Countries. 
But  the  oity  suffered  somewhat  severely  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  Its  inhabitants  had  become  fiercely  auti-pre- 
latisal,  and  woro  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers.  When 
Montroso  in  bis  victorious  course  marched  into  the  dry 
after  the  battle  of  Kilsyth  he  levied  a  heavy  contribution, 
although  the  city  was  suffering  at  the  time  from  one  of  tbo 
periodical  vb.its  of  the  plague.  In  1648  the  provost  and 
his  bailies  were  deposed  for  contumacy  to  Charles  I.,  and 
were  imprisoned  for  a  few  days,  while  four  regiments  of 
foot  and  horse  were  quartered  on  the  magistrates,  council, 
and  session.  Plague  and  famine  prevailed  during  the 
following  year;  in  1653  there  was  a  great  fire  which 
destroyed  about  a  third  of  the  town  end  £1 60,000 
worth  of  property.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  and  during  the  persecutions  of  his  and  his  brother's 
reign,  Glasgow  suffered  severely.  It  was  a  centre  of  dis- 
affection againct  the  Government,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Whigs  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  Glasgow  prison 
was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  rebels,  as  they  were 
called,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  sympathy  with  which  they 
were  regarded  by  the  citizens  that  on  the  occasion  of 
another  great  fire  in  1G78  the  doors  of  tbo  prison  went 
thrown  open,  and  the  prisoners  set  at  tiborty.  The  Govern- 
ment retaliated  by  sending  an  army  of  wild  Highlanders  to 
the  city,  who  savagely  oppressed  the  inhabitants  and 
roused  up  the  spirit  of  resistance  which  vented  itself  at 
Loudon  Hill  and  Bothwell  Bridge.  With  (he  Revolution 
peace  and  prosperity  camo  to  Glasgow,  only  to  be  partially 
interrupted  by  the  risings  in  1715  and  1745.  A  regiment 
of  900  men  was  raised  in  Glasgow  to  support  William  and 
Mary  and  Presbyterian  rights  and  privileges;  and  in  return 
tho  city  was  declared  free  by  a  charter,  the  citizens  having 
the  right  of  electing  their  own  municipal  rulers. 

Glasgow  was  not  aware  of  the  vast  benefits  that  were 
conferred  upon  her  by  tho  union  of  England  and  Scotland 
in  1707.  Tho  measure  was  stoutly  resisted  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  Its  proclamation  nearly  led  to  a  riot ;  but  the 
merchants  very  soon  saw  that  by  tbo  water  highway  which 
flow  fil  through  the  town  thwyeould  have  access  to  the  pro- 
fitable trade  tbat  had  been  opened  up  in  North  America. 
Glasgow's  situation  for  the  western  foreign  traffic  was  tlio 
best  in  Scotland,  and  inferior  to  none  of  the  great  towns  of 
England.  Tho  Treaty  of  Union  put  every  Scottish  port,  »0 
far  as  trade  was  concerned,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
English  ports ;  and  there  was  no  reason  why  Glasgow  should 
not  share  in  tho  wealth  which  in  ever-increasing  amount  was 
yearly  coming  across  the  Atlantic.  As  has  beon  airsoti , 
stated,  after  the  troublous  times  of  the  Reformation  th'.* 
trado  prosperity  of  Glasgow  was  considerable.  In  the 
middle  of  tho  16lh  century  there  were  ten  towns  in  Scot- 
land above  it  in  population  and  importance,  but  by  tbo  close 
of  tho  17th  century  it  had  risen  to  the  second  rank, 
with  a  population  of  about  10,000    or  11,000.  This 
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Increase  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  monopoly  which  the  in- 
habitants had  secured  in  the  middle  of  the  17  th  century 
oft  ho  sale  of  raw  and  refined  sugars  for  the  most  of  Scot- 
land. Besides  this  they  had  the  right  of  distilling  spirits 
from  molasses  free  of  duty;  they  conducted  a  consider- 
able trade  in  cared  herrings  and  salmon,  were  manufacturers 
of  soap,  and  sent  to  the  English  ports  hides  and  linen, 
bringing  back  in  exchange  tobacco  and  manufactured  goods, 
which  they  distributed  north  of  the  Tweed.  Bristol  was 
then  the  great  emporium  of  tobacco,  and  Glasgow's  com- 
mercial connexions  with  it  naturally  turned  the  attention 
of  its  traders  to  that  lucrative  branch  of  commerce.  When 
it  became  possible  for  Glasgow  merchants  to  enter  into 
competition  with  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  companies  were 
formed  to  carry  on  the  trade  with  the  North  American 
colonies,  and  a  large  trade  was  soon  established.  Ships  were 
chartered,  and  as  wealth  poured  in  were  built,  and  sailed 
regularly  for  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  taking  out 
goods  in  barter  for  cargoes  of  tobacco.  In  1760  Glasgow 
had  completely  rivalled  Bristol  in  the  tobacco  trade,  and  in 
1772  its  importations  were  more  than  half  of  the  entire 
quantity  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Virginian 
trade  being  exceedingly  lucrative,  Olasgow  flourished  under 
it  The  town  rapidly  extended  westward,  handsome  mansion- 
houses  for  the  "tobacco  lords"  were  erected,  and  the 
austerity  of  manners  which  had  come  clown  from  the 
covenanting  dayB  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  money  made 
by  tobacco  found  its  way  into  other  branches  of  commerce 
and  stimulated  new  industries.  The  tobacco  trade  however 
received  a  crushing  blow  at  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
War, — a  blow  from  which  it  never  wholly  recovered,  for 
after  the  war  was  over,  and  the  thirteen  colonies  had  become 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  Glasgow  was  engaged  in 
other  commercial  enterprises.  The  distress  in  the  city  was 
keen  during  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  Glasgow  capital- 
ists turned  their  attention  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  cane.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
was  introduced  also  about  this  time,  and  proved  a  new 
source  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  Calico  printing,  which 
was  soon  to  develop  into  a  great  industry  employing 
thousands  of  persons,  was  started  at  Pollokshaws  in  1742 ; 
the  inkle  loom  was  set  up  in  1732  ;  glass-making  was 
established  in  a 'feeble  way  in  1730;  and  the  brewing  of 
beer  and  ale  on/a  large  scale  was  attempted  with  success. 
In  1764  James  Watt  perfected  his  first  model  of  a  steam 
engine  in  a  small  workshop,  which  had  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  senatus  of  the  university,  within  the  college  walls. 
From  the  Treaty  of  Union  down  to  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, the  progress  of  the  city  had  been  remarkable.  In  1 708 
the  population  was  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  12,000; 
at  the  end  of  the  century  it  was  close  upon  80,000. 

The  Harbour  — The  energies  of  the  traders  of  Glasgow  were 
naturally  somewhat  confined  by  having  a  port  to  far  away  as  Port- 
Glasgow,  and  there  is  little  wonder  that,  when  tbeir  commerce 
began  to  extend,  they  should  have  cast  about  for  plans  to  deepen 
the  water-way  and  enable  them  to  bring  their  merchandise  to  their 
own  warehouses  in  the  city.  The  task  which  lay  before  them  was 
one  involving  numerous  difficulties.  "  A  hundred  years  ago,"  says 
Vr  Deaa,  the  engineer  of  the  Clyde  trust,  in  his  interesting  slietch 
of  TKt  Jtttc  and  Trogrut  of  the  Harbour  of  Glasgow,  ' '  the  n  ver  was 
almost  in  a  atate  of  nature,  and  was  fordable  on  foot  at  Dumbuek 
Ford,  more  than  12  miles  below  Glasgow."  As  early  as  IMG  the 
authorities  of  the  towns  of  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton 
endeavoured  to  remove  a  sandbank,  a  little  above  the  latter  town, 
and  though  operations  were  inUrmittingly  carried  on  for  some  years, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful.  Trior  to  1668  the 
•hipping  port  of  Glasgow  wat  Irvine  in  Ayrshire,  but  the  passage  of 
lighters  from  that  place  was  tedious  and  the  land  carriage  expensive. 
It  was  determined  la  1668  by  the  magistrate*  of  Glasgow  to  purchase 

Cnd  at  Dumbarton,  and  construct  a  spacious  harbour  there, 
magistrates  of  that'royal  burgn,  however,  objected,  on  the  plea 
that  *'  the  great  influx  of  mariners  and  others  would  raise  the  price 
«f  proviaions  to  the  inhabitants."  The  Glasgow  authorities,  how- 
wer,  were  determined  to  hav«  a  harbour  ucaicr  than  Irvine,  and  in 


1668  they  purchased  18  acres  of  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  rirer 
(now  Port-Glasgow),  where  they  built  harbours  and  constructed  the 
first  graving  dock  in  Scotland.  In  1688  a  quay  was  built  at  the 
Broomielaw,  although  nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  the  deepening 
of  tho  river.  It  was  only  after  the  city  had  experienced  the  vast 
importance  of  foreign  traffic  that  the  magistrates,  moat  of  whom 
were  "  tobacco  lords,"  seriously  turned  their  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. In  1740  the  town  council  authorised  the  expenditure  of  £100 
in  making  a  deepening  experiment  below  the  Broomielaw  quay,  and 
fifteen  years  later  they  employed  Smeaton  the  well-known  engineer 
to  report  on  the  subject  He  found  the  two  shallowest  places  at 
the  Pointliousc  Ford,  now  the  western  boundary  of  the  harbour,  and 
at  Hint,  now  within  the  harbour.  The  depth  at  low  water  at  the 
former  was  lb  inches  and  at  tho  latter  18  inches,  while  at  high 
water  it  was  8  feet  3  inches  and  3  feet  8  inches  respectively. 
Smcatou  proposed  a  lock  and  dam,  four  miles  below  Glasgow  Bridge, 
so  as  to  secure  4  feet  6  inches  of  water  at  the  Broomielaw  quay. 
Fortunately  his  report  was  not  adopted.  In  1788  the  first  begin- 
nings were  msde  on  the  report  of  Mr  John  Golbome,  who  suggested 
the  contraction  of  the  river  by  the  construction  of  rubble  jetties  snd 
the  removal  of  tho  shoals  by  dredging.  James  Watt  reported  in 
1709  to  the  risgistratos  on  the  declivity  of  the  bed  of  the  Clyde 
from  Broomielaw  quay  to  that  obdurate  obstacle  Dumbuek  Ford. 
In  1778  Mr  Golborne  contracted  with  the  town  council  to  make  this 
ford  6  feet  deep  at  low  water  and  300  feet  wide,  and  carried  out  his 
contract  successfully  in  1776.  Rennk  reported  on  the  river  in  1799, 
and  recommended  "  tho  shortening  of  some  of  the  jetties,  the  con- 
struction of  new  ones,  snd  the  building  of  low  rubble  walla  from 
point  to  point  of  the  jetties  so  as  to  render  the  channel  uniform, 
and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  shoals."  His  suggestions  were 
carried  out,  and  upwards  of  200  jetties  were  ^constructed  between 
Glasgow  and  Bowling,  the  result  being  a  considerable  improvement 
in  the  navigation,  and  reclamation  of  land  to  the  proprietors  on 
both  banks  from  the  alveus  of  the  river,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
has  since  hod  to  be  purchased  lit  high  prices  for  other  improvements. 
Telford,  reported  in  1806,  and  Rcnnie  again  in  1807,  and  the 
deepening  process  went  on  without  pause.  In  1836  the  engineer 
of  the  Clyde  Trust  reported  to  the  trustees  that  there  was  then  from 
7  to  8  feet  of  water  at  thi  Broomielaw  quay  at  low  water,  that  the 
lift  of  a  neap  tide,  which  was  only  sensible  in  1765,  was  4  feet,  and 
of  a  spring  tide  7  or  8  feet,  making  a  depth  of  12  feet  at  high  water 
of  a  neap  and  of  15  feet  of  a  spring  tide.  The  river  had  become 
capable  of  tilting  craft  of  400  tons  to  Olasgow.  In  1840  parliament 
sanctioned  an  Act  for  carrying  out  plana  for  the  further  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  entire  river  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  trustees.  Upon  the  lines  then  laid  down  the  improvements 
have  ever  since  proceeded,  with  only  very  slight  modifications,  but 
the  result  mar  probably  be  best  expressed  in  the  following  figures. 
In  1839  vessels  of  17  feet  draught  of  water  were  safely  navigated  to 
and  from  the  harbour,  in  1854  of  19  feet  draught,  in  1861  of  29 
feet  draught,  In  1862  of  21  feet  draught,  and  in  1870  of  22  feet 
draught  Only  a  few  years  ago  vessels  of  16  feet  draught  were  two 
and  often  three  tides  in  the  river  in  their  passage  up  and  down,  but 
now  vessels  of  22  feet  draught  leaving  Glasgow  two  or  three  hours 
before  high  water  get  to  sea  in  one  tide.  The  rapidity  of  the 
deepening  process  has  been  due  almost  entirely  to  the  powerful 
steam  dredgers  employed  by  the  trustees,  to  the  use  of  the  diving 
bell  for  blasting  purposes,  and  latterly  to  the  introduction  of  steam 
drilling  and  dynamite.  The  quantity  of  dredged  matter  taken 
from  the  river  every-  year  is  somewhere  about  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  tons,  which  is  carried  on*  by  barges  and  deposited  in  Loch 
Long,  an  arm  of  the  Firth  running  up  into  the  Western  Highlands. 
During  the  lost  thirty-one  years  upwards  of  20  million  tons  have 
been  dredged  from  the  river,  snd  since  the  year  1770  the  cost  for 
dredging  and  depositing  alone  has  been  between  £600,000  and 
£600,000.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  river  since  the  year 
above  named  has  been  upwards  of  seven  millions  sterling ;  and  the 
avenue,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  £1738,  is  now  about 
£210,000.  The  first  dock  constructed  at  the  Glasgow  harbour  was 
opened  so  late  as  1867.  Though  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
obtained  more  than  twenty  \  ears  before,  the  sides  of  the  river  were 
utilized  for  quayage  extension  ;  but  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
the  pressure  for  space  became  very  great,  and  the  new  dock,  which  is 
tidal,  and  covers  5  J  acres  of  water  space,  was  found  to  be  qnite  inade- 
quate. A  new  Act  was  obtained  in  1870  to  construct  docks  at  Sob- 
erest, and  these,  which  are  now  neariug  completion,  will  have  an 'area 
of  30  acres,  and  will  accommodate  one  million  tons  of  shipping.  The 
estimated  cost,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  is  £1,163,000. 

Tho  traffic  on  the  Clyde  received  an  extraordinary  im- 
petus by  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation,  and  from 
the  date  of  the  "  Comet,"  which  was  built  on  the  Clyde  in 
1811-12  for  Mr  Henry  Bell,  Glasgow  has  been  the  trus 
home  of  steam  navigation.  Tho  steam  shipbuilding  trade 
has  become  one  of  the  largest  industries  of  the  city,  and 
with  its  growth  the  commerce  of  Glasgow  has  kept  pace. 
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The  river  has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  the  city's  greatness. 
As  the  accessibility  of  the  water  way  became  greater  year 
hy  year,  so  the  commerce  and  the  industries  of  the  city 
developed,  and  the  material  wealth  increased.  Glasgow, 
too,  is  fortunate  in  being  the  centre  of  an  enormous  coal 
and  iron  field,  in  the  working  of  which  she  has  greatly 
benefited.  Her  industries,  now  very  numerous,  are  re- 
ferred to  in  detail  below.  They  embrace  almost  every 
species  of  manufacture  to  be  found  in  Great  Britain ;  and  this 
variety  is  probably  the  reason  (or  the  all  but  uninterrupted 
prosperity  of  the  city,  for  it  is  rare  that  every  department 
of  manufacture  and  commerce  is  dull  at  the  same  time. 
Her  resources  are  so  numerous  that  she  is  not  much 
affected  by  stagnation  in  one  or  two  branches.  But 
Glasgow  has  undoubtedly  ceme  through  one  or  two 
crises  of  a  serious  character  in  the  courso  of  her  industrial 
career.  In  1857  the  failure  of  the  Western  Bank  struck 
a  hard  blow  at  her  trade  and  commerce,  though  it  was 
wonderful  how  soon  sho  recovered  from  the  heavy  loss  and 
the. derangement  of  commercial  affairs  which  were  caused 
by  the  failure.  The  American  Civil  War  paralysed  the 
cottou  manufactures  of  Glasgow,  as  it  did  those  of  Lanca- 
shire ;  but  otherwise  it  did  little  harm,  and  the  stimulus 
that  was  given  to  shipbuilding  by  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  world  practically  falling  into  British  hands  moro  than 
compensated  for  other  losses.  The  close  of  the  American 
War  was  followed  by  a  period  of  commercial  and  industrial 
activity  in  the  city,  which,  however,  sustained  a  severe  check 
within  the  last  two  years,  during  which  time  trade  has  been 
languishing  everywhere.  While  enterprising  citizens  were 
looking  forward  with  some  alight  hope  for  signs  of  a  revival, 
the  collapse  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  on  the  2d  October 
1878  fell  upon  them  like  a  thunderbolt.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  stoppage  it  was  known  that  matters  were  far 
worse  than  the  most  sinister  prophet  of  evil  could  have 
imagined,  much  less  foretold.  The  whole  of  the  capital 
and  reserve  of  the  bank,  amounting  to  close  upon  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  was  squandered,  and  nearly  five  and  a 

Suarter  millions  besides.  The  total  loss  cannot  be  set 
own  at  much  less  than  eight  millions  sterling,  and  the 
most  of  this  enormous  sum  had  gone  to  support  great 
Indian  and  colonial  firms,  which  hod  been  hopelessly 
bankrupt  for  years.  The  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of  the 
bank  revealed  such  recklessness  and  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  some  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  its  manage- 
ment that  the  manager  and  the  directors  were  tried  on  a 
charge  of  fabricating  and  uttering  false  balance  sheets. 
They  were  all  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  varied  terms  of 
imprisonment  Since  this  gigantic  failure  Glasgow  has 
l»een  passing  through  tho  greatest  crisis  of  its  existence. 

Administration. — The  affairs  of  Glasgow  are  managed 
by  a  corporation  consisting  of  48  representatives  of  the  16 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  municipally  divided,  and  by 
one  representative  from  ■  the  Trades'  and  one  from  the 
Merchants'  House.  The  lord  provost  is  the  head  of  the 
corporation,  and  is  assisted  in  his  executive  functions  by 
10  bailies.  The  bailies  hear  and  decide  cases  in  the 
police  courts,  aided  by  assessors,  who  are  local  legal  prac- 
titioners of  good  standing.  There  is  also  a  stipendiary 
magistrate  who  sits  every  day  in  the  central  police  court, 
■mi  undertakes  the  heavier  portion  of  the  cases.  The  dean 
of  guild  court  has  a  certain  jurisdiction  over  the  construc- 
tion of  new  and  the  alteration  of  old  buildings.  The 
corporation  of  Glasgow,  since  it  became  popularly  elected, 
has  shown  great  and  enlightened  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  city.  It  has  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
acquired  three  public  parks  for  the  recreation  of  the 
citizens,  and  laid  them  out  in  an  ornamental  manner. 
Within  the  same  period,  too,  it  has  undertaken  and  carried 
oui  immense  works  for  a  supply  of  water  unequalled  in 


tho  kingdom,  ha?  "bought  up  the  old  gas-works  and  supplies 
artificial  light  within  and  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries, 
and  is  at  present  engaged  in  bringing  to  a  successful  close 
a  scries  of  city  improvements  on  a  very  large  scale. 

City  Improvement*.— As  tho  last-mentioned  work  is  the 
most  important  upon  which  the  corporation  has  been 
engaged  since  the  introduction  of  Xoch  Katrine  water,  and 
formed  the  model  upon  which  Mr  Cross,  the  home  secre- 
tary, framed  his  Artisans  Dwellings  Act,  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  plan  upon  which  it  was  founded  may  be  given  here. 

Tho  city  had  grown  so  fat  in  population  during  the  present  cen- 
tury that  it  had  become  greatly  overcrowded,  especially  in  the 
central  portions.  From  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  High  Street, 
Saltmarket,  Trongate,  Gallowgats,  and  Argyll  Street  long  narrow 
closes  and  wynds  penetrated  into  the  densely-built  space*  behind. 
The  population  in  these  regions  varied  from  400  to  1000  per  acre, 
and  the  dirt,  darkness,  and  foul  air  in  which  the  poor  creatures 
lived,  made  their  homes  breeding-places  of  fevers  and  disease  of 
every  kind.  In  seme  of  the  worst  spots  the  death-rate  was  70  per 
1000  per  annum.  The  closes  and  wynds,  besides  being  dens  of 
disease,  were  the  haunts  of  the  criminal  class  of  the  population, 
who  were  able  to  dispose  of  their  plunder  and  escape  the  police  with 
comparative  ease  in  these  deep  alleys,  many  of  them  connected  with 
each  other  by  ways  only  known  to  the  experienced  criminal.  Some 
benevolent  citizens  made  a  small  effort  at  improvement  abont  twenty 
vears  ago,  by  buving  up  one  of  thejnost  notorious  of  these  closes  , 


mt  it  was  not  till  the  City  Union  Railway  was  projected  that  the 
attention  of  the  municipality  was  fairly  called  to  the  question,  or 
that  any  step  was  taken  by  it.  The  Union  Railway  passed  through 
some  portions  of  the  old  town  which  were  densely  overcrowded,  and 
it  was  suggested  by  the  late  Mr  Blackie,  who  was  then  chief-magis- 
trate, that  the  corporation  might  work  in  harmony  with  the  railway 
company,  and  clear  out  old  and  densely-crowded  properties,  which 
the  railway  only  touched  at  certain  spots.  Mr  Derrick,  the  city 
architect,  drew  out  improvement  plans,  and  in  1868  an  Act  was 
passed  by  parliament  enabling  the  corporation  to  acquire  old  over- 
crowded localities,  to  borrow  money,  and  to  levy  rates.  The 
improvements  contemplated  involved  the  destruction  of  10,000 
houses,  all  of  them  really  unfit  for  habitation,  but  which  were  filled 
by  upwards  of  60,000  souls.  The  corporation  was  bound  by  the 
Act  to  find  accommodation  for  the  dispossessed  when  the  numbers 
exceeded  600.  In  point  of  fact,  the  corporation  never  required  te 
build  houses,  as  private  enterprise  more  than  kept  pace  with  the 
operations  of  the  improvement  scheme.  By  the  Acr  the  corporation 
was  empowered  to  borrow  £1,250,000,  and  to  levy  *  rata  of  Cd.  pet 
pound  on  the  rental  for  fire  years,  and  3d.  per  pound  for  ten  years, 
ty  which  time  It  was  calculated  the  whole  work  would  be  completed. 
No  sooner  was  the  Act  passed  than  the  trustees— all  of  them  mem- 
bers of  the  town  council — proceeded  to  purchase  the  properties 
scheduled,  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  which,  however,  waa  most 
economically  carried  out,  first  by  Sir  James  Watson,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr  James  Morrison,  the  conveners.  The  work  of  demolition 
also  went  on ;  the  dtnscly-built  districts  were  cleared  out,  open 
spaces  and  squares  secured,  streets  driven  through  huge  blocks  of 
building,  others  widened,  till  now  there  is  hardly  a  remnant  left  of 
the  old  notorious  abodes  of  fever  and  crime.  There  is  still  a  good 
deal  to  do,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  get  an  extension  of  the  time 
fixed  in  the  Act,  as  it  expires  in  1881 ;  rut  up  to  the  present  time 
upwards  of  80,000  people  have  been  tuned  out  of  their  unhealthy 
homes,  and  have  been  provided  with  better  ones  elsewhere.  So  far  the 
improvements  have  bean  very  cheaply  executed.  The  great  amount 
of  demolition  effected  by  the  trustees  and  the  railway  companies 
greatly  raised  the  value  of  building  ground  in  the  central  portion* 
of  the  town;  and  the  corporation  has  been  able  to  sell  the  properties 
which  it  had  acquired  at  considerable  profit,  after  utilizing  large 
portions  of  them  for  streets  and  open  space*.  The  cost  to  the 
citizens  will  be  the  rates  which  have  been  and  are  to  be  levied ;  but 
perhaps  to  this  should  be  added  an  uncertain  amount  represented 
by  the  rise  of  house  rents.  Up  to  May  1878  the  sum  raised  by 
rates  was  £305,867 ;  and,  adding  to  that  other  three  years'  rates,  the 
total  amount  which  the  improvements  will  cost  will  be  about 
£375,000,  £40,000  of  which  was  spent  in  buying  a  park  for  the  use 
of  the  people  in  the  north-eastern  district  of  the  city., 

Public  Health. — The  result  of  these  improvements  has 
been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  mortality.  In  1866  Glasgow 
was  one  of  tho  least  healthy  towns  in  Great  Britain ; .  in 
1677  it  waa  nearly  as  healthy  as  London.  In  1866  the 
annual  death  rate  was  29*6  per  thousand,  and  continued 
slightly  rising  or  falling  till  1875,  when  there  was  a 
tall  to  28-7.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  work  of  the 
improvement  trustees  began  to  tell  In  1876  the  death 
rate  was  22  2  per  thousand,  in  1877  it  waa  24  9,  and  in 
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1878  it  wa>  25-0.  Tlte  improvement  schema  lias  done 
good  otherwise  iu  directing  uLtantion  to  Bauitary  questions 
of  all  kinds.  Themis  uow.iu  Glasgow  a  .public  departmeut 
of  health,  at  the  bead  of  which  than  is  a  most  efficient 
medical  officer,  and  provision  has-  been  mode  for  {he 
isolation  of  contagious  diseases  immediately  on  their  brook- 
ing "out  Quest  attention  is  [mid  to  cleansing  the  city,  and 
fever  epidemics,  which  not  long  ago  were  seldom  absent, 
are  now  very  rare,  and  hardly  ever  assume  largo  propor- 
tions. Crime  has  also  diminished  as  one  of  the  results  c£ 
the  city  improvements,  and  its  detection  is  maoh  surer. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  demolition  of  so  large  a 
number  of  small  dwelling-houses  in  such  a  short  period  was 
no  small  grievance  to  those  who  inhabited  them ;  not  that 
there  ever  was  any  lack  of  accommodation,  but  because 
families  had  in  many  cases  to  remove  to  places  at  moon* 
venient  distances  from  their  work,  and  into  houses  which, 
though  much  better  in  a  sanitary  sense,  were  somewhat 
dearer.  The  distance  difficulty,  however,  was  greatly 
mitigated  by  the  construction  of  tramways  throughout  the 
town,  and  by  the  authorities  'providing  for  the  running  of 
morning  and  evening  workmen's  can  at  exceedingly  low 
tares;  and  it  is  scarcely  doubtful  thai  the  change  from 
unhealthy  and  overcrowded  houses  into  others  roomier  and 
built  with  some  regard  to  sanitary  principles  has  been  a 
tj  leasing  to  the  tower  class  of  tho  population.  "When  the 
works  are  completed,  Glasgow  in  Us  older  regions  will  be 
a  city  transformed. 

Water  Supply. — Previous  to  1 859  Glasgow-was  supplied 
by  water  from  the  river Cfyde* and  fromponds  erected  some 
miles  south  of  the  city,  to  which  the  water  was  convoyed 
by  gravitation.  Tho  supply  was  insufficient,  and. the  Cly  do 
water  bad.  In  1848  the  idea  of  bringing  water  from.  Loch 
Katrine  was  erst,  tponen  or.  _lne  citizens  at  tliat  time 
began  to  see  that  something  Far  mom  extant  ice  than  had 
ever  been  attempted  was  required  to  supply  the  rapidly 
growing  wants  of  the  city.  Between  1848  and  1355  many 
Mtihomefl  were  proposed  by  the  water  companies  and  by 
private  individuals,  none  of  wULcli  came  to  anything.  Ia 
1852  the  corporation  took  the  matter  up,  and,  after  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle,  tho  Ant  far  tapping  Loch  Katrine  was 
carried  rn  1 855.  The  corporation itris  believed  worild  have 
been  defeated  again  bat  for  the  attention  which  Lord 
Patmerston  paid  to  a  subject  in  which  Glasgow  was  so 
deeply  interested,  end  for  the  lurhnmce  which  he  brought 
to  bear  in  favour  of  the  works.  The  engineer  gelected  to 
bring  the  water  from  a  distance  of  34  miles  was  Mr  J.  F. 
Batoman,  and  four  years  after  tho  poking  of  the  Act  the 
waters  of  the  Highland  loch,  at  the  touch  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  flowed  into  the  city. 

The  sotnreH  of  tli1  supply  are  Loch  Katrine  with  a  mrrface  of 
3000  teres,  Loch  Vennaoher  with  an  ana  of  000  sera,  loch 
D  rookie  1 50  acres,— *1  together  about  4000 acTes  of  water  smfMe.etrd 
containing  within  the  uroits  to  which  they  may  be  ruined  or 
lowered  about  l,«OOjOOO,000  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  drainage 
urea  is  45,800  acres,  and  the  rem  fall  is  from  80  to  90  Inches  per 
siratrm,  The  eoorca  ia  ample  fur  the  supply  of  a  population 
double  that  whichis  at  present  supplied,  but  the  works  are  not  to  ore 
than  sufficient  to  provide  50,000,000  of  gallons  of  water  per  day, 
anil  it  will  be  neeeoeary  before  many  years  are  past  to  construct 
other  works,  probably  to  doable  that  quantify.  Loch  Katrine  is  300 
foot  above  tho  titfc  at  Glasgow,  which,  allowing  for  the  loss  of  fall, 
secures  a  pressure  of  70  or  SO  fret  above  the  highest  summit  in 
the  city.  The  water  is  eoarryed  by  mihed  tunnels,  built  tnnnels, 
aqueducts,  and  iron  pipes.  There  are  altogether  70  tnnnals,  one  of 
win  is  2650  yards  and  another  2325  yards  in  length,  and  8  feet 
in  diameter.  One  of  thes*  works  ia  C00  f,-et  bo'.ow  the  surface. 
The  aqueducts  over  riven  and  rn  vines  of  an  important  character 
are  27  ia  number ;  aonas  of  th^se  arc  of  iron  and  some  of  ma  miry. 
Twenty-six  miles  from  Loch  Katrine  and  7  or  8  from  Glasgow  a  large 
rjeserroir  was  constructed,  70  acres  in  extent  and  capable  of  holding 
600,000,000  gallons  of  water  ;  nnd  from  this  rcKnoir  the  water, 
having  undergone  a.  hi  tarring  proeose,  ia  con  vnved  in  pipes  to  Glasgow. 
The  engineering  cost  of  tho  works  was  A70O.O00,  or  ten  percent 


ai>ove  the  esuinsia,  but  a»  tlie  coat  net  -was  only  for  20,000,040 
gallons  par  dejt,  sad  Uwiaotusl  product  wne  30,000,000  galluua,  the 
cost  cannot  be*  said  to  have  bean  axceasiva.  There  have  beeagrsat 
additions  made  to  the  works  since  they  were  opened  in  1£39,  the 
total  capital  expenditure  at  the  end  of  1977  being  a  little  orrr 
jtS,O00,O00i  The  quantity  of  water  brought  lata  was  city  from 
Look  Katrine  1b  now  80,000,000  o»lioiia  per  day,  but  the  ana  «f 
distribution  is  much  larger  than  Glasgow.  In  a  very  short  time,  the, 
corporation  will  be  able  to  bring  in  50,000,000  gallons  a  day,  which 
is  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  present  works.  The  cost  of  the 
water  to  tho  inhnlutAuts  is  8d.  pur  Txrand  on  the  rental,  and  Id. 
per  pound  is  charged  for  public  purposes.  Tho  qtulity  of  the  water 
is  excellent,  and  there  can  be  no'  doubt  that  it  has  been  an  active 
agent  in  improving  the  health  of  tho  city.  Besides  the  Loch 
Katrine  worm  there  k  a  supply  of  water  from  the  Gorbabj  gravi- 
tation works  amounting  to  rather  more  than  fnurmilliQiwof  gallons 
j-ur  day.  The  ootisumption.of  water  over  the  area  of  distribution 
»  thus  31,000,000  gallons  in  the  21  hoars,  or  45  gallons  for  every 
mart,  woman,  and  child,— a  very  large  supply  even  when  deduction 
i*  made  for  the  water  used  in  large  public  works,. and  fbrpurposcs 

Lighting. — in  the  parliamentary  suasion  of  I€G8-9  the 
corporation  applied  for  and  obtained  powers  to  purchase  tho 
works  of  the  two  gas-light  companies  which  had  until  that 
period  supplied  Glasgow  and  its  suburbe  with  gas.  The 
capital  of  these  oom ponies  consulted  of  £415(000,  on 
£300,000  of  which  the  shareholders  were  entitled  to  pronto 
not  exceeding  JO  per  sent  per  annum,  the  remaining 
£115,000  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  7}  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  corporation  agreed  to  give  for  the  worka  to 
the  slutrcholdoTB  annuities  of  9  per  cent  on  thestook  which 
paid  10  per  cent.,  and  of  6-j|  per  cant  on  the  stock  which 
paid  7 h  per  cent.  Thorn  armiufitw  wero  guaranteed  by  a  six- 
penny rate  upon  the  whole  rental  within  the  municipality. 
BuaidoB  thaso  rates  tho  corporation  took  over  mortgages 
amounting  to  £1 19,265.  It  ia  needless  to  state  that,  no  rat-> 

gas-works,  tho;manufactnre  having  proved  remunerative  at 
a  moderate  charge  per  thousand  cubic  feat  The  gas-works, 
as  taken  over  by  the  corporation,  wero  capable  of  producing 
6,500,000  cubic  laet^  but  since  then  they  have  been 
greatly  extended  at  a  ccstof  half  a  million  sterling,  and  are 
now  capable  of  making  12  million  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The 
consumption  varies  between  2  million  cubic  feat  in  twenty- 
four  hour*  in  sum  user  and  1 1  million  cubic  feet  during 
the  same  time  in  winter,  Tho  ana  of  supply  include* 
nearly-all1hesrjnnui>dsBg  eobuabs,  ia  addition  to  the  city. 
The  cost  of  gas  to  the  conaumer  is  4a.  per  thousand  cubK: 
feet,  aud  no  rent  in  charged  for  the  use  of  meters. 

Tramway*.—- The  next  project  with  which  the  corporation 
has  had  to  do  in  recent  years  has  been  laying  down  lines  of 
train  ways  along  tlio  principal  throughfareaof  tbocity.  This 
work  was  undertaken  for  tho  purpose  of  preventing  tho 
control  of  the  street*  and  the  street  traffic  from  passing  out 
of  the  hatula  of  the  corporation ;  the  coat  was  about 
£300,000  for  ISJ  nrihwof  tramway;  but  this  sum,  with 
interest  at  4$  per  cent  ]>er  annum,  is  to  be  repaid  in  the 
course  of  twenty  three  yeura  by  the  leasees,  who  alee  keep 
up  the  roadway  between  the  tramway  lines,  and  pay  a  reat 
of  £150  per  mile  por  annum.  The  fares  are  one  penny 
per  mils,  and  the  number  of  possengore  carried  in  very  greet. 
Pecuniarily  the  tramways  have  bean  successful. 

income  and  Expmdkure. — Tho  income  and  expenditure 
of  Glasgow  arc  laager  than  those  of  many  a  floamhing 
state.  The  toasts,  which  till  quite  intently  wese  eeeii- 
independent,  hot  are  now  simply  committees  of  tho  town 
council,  arc  tho  police  board,  the  water  ccmrnksumtra,  the 
gas  commissioners,  the  city  improvement  trustees,  parks 
i  and  galleries  trust,  market  trast,  ftc  The  revenues  whkh 
i  they  collect  and  distribute  amount  altogBther  to 'does  upon 
one  million  sterling  per  annum.  The  common  good  of  the 
city,  that  is  to  say,  property  belonging  to  the  corporation, 
is  estimated  as  being  worth  about  £300,000,  the  interest 
of  which  is  expended  iu  maintaining  what  are  called  the 
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oily  churches,  and  generally  on  rnnaicipal  purposes  fur 

uhich  the  citizens  are  not  taxed.  The  number  of  periia- 
rtiontary  voter*  in  1877-8  wan  60,582,  and  the  list  of 
rchord -board  electura,  which  ioehulea  all  ratepayer  whon 
the  roll  was  last  nude  up,  mrmbeved  112,697.  Glas 
jjdw  returns  throe  representatives  to  tie  House  of  Com- 
saona  sinoa  1868,  each  elector  having,  however,  only  two 
mtes.  Previous  to  this,  and  from  the  pacing  of  tho 
Hjreat  reform  measure  of  1832,  the  city  had  only  two 
i.'Bpreaentatives.  Glasgow  has  a  police  force  of  about  1000 
aaen,  which  is  maintained  at  an  expenao  of  £78,000  per 
i  mi  tun,  half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  Government.  The 
nheriffdcpate  of  Lanarkshire  holds  his  court  in  Glasgow, 
tmd  is  assisted  by  five  sheriffs-substitutes  resident  in  the 
•:ity.  The  amount  of  legal  work  which  is  gone  through  in 
i.he  disposal  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  is  very  great,  being 
iiqual  to  about  ono-third  of  the  whole  disposed  of  in  Scot- 
land, inducting  the  supreme  courts  is  Edinburgh. 

Bridget  and  Railway  Stations. — There  are  three  fine 
bridges  over  the  river  within  the  municipal  boundaries,  and 
two  iron  suspension  bridges.  One  railway  bridge  was 
erected  a  few  years  ago  by  the  City  Union  Railway 
Company,  and  another  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company 
is  now  nearly  completed.  All  the  bridges  are  free. 
Glasgow  is  the  centre  of  a  vast  railway  system,  the  Cale- 
donian and  Glasgow  4  South-Western  Railways  having 
their  termini  in  the  city;  these  work  with  the  great  English 
Hues,  the  Midland  and  the  London  it  North-Western  Com- 
panies. The  St  Enoch's  Square  station,  which  provides  for 
the  traffic  over  the  Glasgow  k  South-Western,  City  Untcn, 
and  Midland  Companies,  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  m  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  eomo  companies  are  erecting  an 
equally  commodious  goods  station  in  High  Street;  the 
Caledonian  Company,  finding  themselves  greatly  bumpered 
for  room  at  the  old  terminus  in  Buchanan  Street,  are 
building  a  colossal  structure  in  Gordon  Street ;  and  tho 
North  British  Company,  which  havo  their  headquarters  in 
Edinburgh,  are  greatly  extending  their  present  limited 
accommodation  in  Duudas  Street. 

Public  Buitdingt.— There  are  not  many  of  the* a  of  im- 
portance in  Glasgow.  The  one  which  naturally  attracts 
tho  greatest  attention  of  strangers  is  tho  cathedral,  which 
is  now  in  a  complete  stale  of  repair,  and  a  few  years  ago, 
through  tim  munificence  of  Glasgow  citisens  and  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  vicinity,  its  windows  ware  filled 
with  richly  stained  glass  from  cne  of  the  groat  stained  glass 
establishments  of  Munich.  The  cathedral  is  acknowledged 
to  be  a  fine  specimen  of  Early  English  Gothic  It  is 
situated  in  a  good  position  in  the  north-cast  quarter  of 
the  city,  end  is  about  104  feet  above  the  Clyde  level  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross  with  short  transepts.  The 
length  from  east  to  west  is  31 9  feet,  its  breadth  63  feet, 
the  height  of  the  choir  03  feet,  and  of  the  nave  85  feet. 
At  the  intersection  it  has  a  tapering  octagonal  spite,  the 
height  of  which  is  225  feet  It  contains  147  pulars  and 
139  windows.  The  crypt  under  the  choir  is  exceedingly 
fine  and  complete.  The  Royal  Exchange  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  contains  a  newsroom  122  feet  in  length  by  60  feet 
broad.  Its  portico  ia  formed  of  12  fluted  Corinthian 
columns,  supporting  a  rich  frieze  and  pediment;  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  building  are  ornamented  by  a 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars.  The  Royal  Infirmary  is  in 
the  Roman  style  of  architecture  from  a  design  by  Adams. 
It  has  been  greatly  extended  since  its  erection  in  1792. 
Tho  City  Hail  is  a  plain  building  capable  of  holdiug  up- 
wards of  3000  people.  The  new  Public  Halls,  opened  in 
1877,  are  the  moat  recent  addition  to  the  architecture  of 
iLi  city.  The  building  cost  upwards  of  £80,000,  and 
since  its  opening  has  been  mainly  used  for  musical  enter- 
tainments, music  being  one  of  the  arts  which  hss  been  | 


cultivated  with  tho  prcatsai  nrtcccas  in  Glasgow  of  late  years. 
The  principal  hall  in  tins  fine  building,  which  is  of  the 
classic  style  of  urcbilwtaire,  is  capable  of  holding  between 
4000  and  5000  persons.  By  far  the  grandest  building  in 
Glasgow,  however,  ia  the  new  uonversity  structure  on 
Gilmorehill,  which,  is  described  below.  During  the  last 
thirty  years  a  vast  improvement  has  been  made  in  Glasgow 
in  church  architecture.  I>ia»onte»  who  were  satisfied  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century  with  plain  meeting- houses  no* 
vie  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
the  elegance  and  adornment  of  their  places  of  worship. 
There  is  probably  no  town  in  the  United  Kingdom  which 
has  spent  more  upon  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  recent 
times  than  Glasgow,  or  which  in  this  respect  hss  made 
greater  improvements  in  taste.  The  Roman  Catbohcs 
and  Episcopalians,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  population  of 
the  city,  have  also  erected  ooino  very  fins  ecclesiastical 
edifices.  The  Street  architecture  of  Glasgow  has  greatly 
j  improved,  many  of  the  large  business  firms  having  rebuilt 
tlwir  warehouses  upon  a  splendid  scale.  The  new  post- 
office  buildings  in  George  Square  also  deserve  mention. 
The  work  of  tho  post-office  of  Glasgow  has  increased  with 
the  increase  of  the  city,  and  ia  now  practically  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  town  save  London.  It  was  found 
necessary  a  few  years  ago  to  extend  the  accommodation,  and 
now  tho  greater  pact  of  ana  aide  of  George  Square  ia 
devoted  to  postal  and  t&lugraph  purposes.  The  new 
buildings  arc  plain  but  massive,  and  seeni  to  have  been 
planned  on  the  principle  of  the  least  ornament  with  the 
most  room.  The  corporation  have  obtained  an  Act  for  the 
erection  of  raunkipal  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  George 
Square,  Hot  without  reason  has  Glasgow  been  called  one  of 
tho  beat  built  cities  of  the  empire,  its  substantial  masonry 
owing  much  to  the  excellent  quality  of  tho  material,  a 
sandstone  quarried  in  abundance  all  round  the  city. 

Slaivt*. — The  public  statues  in  Glasgow  aro  not  numer- 
ous, though  several  of  them  are  very  fine.  Most  of  them 
are  in  George  Square.  The  equestrian  statue  of  the  great 
duke  of  Wellington  stands  opposite  the  main  entrance  to 
the  royal  exchange,  and  that  of  William  ILL  is  close  to  the 
junction  of  Trongate  with  tho  Saltmarket,  High  Street, 
and  Gallowgate,  the  ancient  cross  of  the  city.  In  George 
Square  there  are  equestrian  statues  of  tho  Quren  and 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  a  seated  figure  of  James  Watt, 
atatuos  of  Sir  John  Moore,  Lord  Clyde.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
Walter  Scot^  James  Oswald  of  Auchincruive,  Thomas 
Graham  tho  celebrated  chemist,  Robert  Burns,  Thomas 
Campbell,  and  David  Livingstone.  The  statue  of  Burns, 
executed  by  Mr  George  E.  Ewing,  a  Glasgow  sculptor,  wss 
subscribed  foe  in  shillings  by  the  working  classes  of 
Scotland. 

Umoarnty  and  School*. — Of  Che  educational  institutions 
of  Glasgow  precedence  must  be  given  to  the  university.  As 
already  stated  this  groat  seminary  of  learning  was  founded 
by  Bishop  Turnbufi,  who  obtained  a  papal  bull  for  the 
purpose,  dated  7th  January  1450.  By  this  bull  a  corporate 
body  wns  formed,  consisting  of  a  chancellor,  rector,  and 
dean,  with  doctors,  masters,  regents,  and  students,  in  the 
several  faculties  into  which  it  was  divided.  One  of  these 
was  known  as  the  pedagogium,  or  college  of  arts.  This 
school  of  learning  was  first  situated  in  Rotrenrow  (1499). 
James,  Lord  Hamilton,  bequeathed  to  the  principal  regent 
of  that  college  some  buildings  and  several  acres  of  land,  on 
part  of  which  in  the  High  Street  the  college  was  afterwards 
erected.  The  college  of  arts  was  restored  and  endowed  by 
James  VX  During  the  period  which  intervened  between 
1577  and  1688  the  university  underwent  marry  changes; 
but  in  the  year  1693,  escfa  of  the  Scottish  colleges  having 
received  a  grant  of  £300  per  annum  out  of  the  bishop*' 
rents,  the  Glasgow  institution  again  revived  ;  and  ravins; 
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received  other  public  and  private  gifts,  its  progress  nas 
been  since  uninterrupted.  The  academic  body  of  the  uni- 
versity consists  of  the  chancellor,  the  lord  rector,  tho  deau 
of  faculty,  the  principal  and ,  vice-chancellor,  and  the  pro- 
fessors. The  whole  business  of  the  university  is  transacted 
in  three  distiuct  courts,  viz.,  the  senatus,  the  faculty,  and 
the  comitia.  There  are  mauy  bursaries  connected  with 
the  college,  the  most  important  bsing  those  bequeathed 
by  Mr  Snell,  by  Mrs  Black,  the  widow  of  a  late  minister 
of  the  Barony  church,  and  by  Mr  Orr-Evring,  M.P.  for 
Dumbartonshire.  The  college  buildings  in  High  Street 
were  principally  erected  in  1593  and  1658.  The  spire, 
which  was  153  feet  in  height,  possessed  a  lightning  con- 
ductor which  was  reared  under  the  auspices  of  Franklin  in 
1772. 

The  present  university  buildings  at  Gilmorehill  occupy  a 
magnificent  sito  above  the  Kelvin,  overlooking  the  Kelvin- 
grovo  Park,  and  commanding  a  splendid  view  of  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde.  In  1 860  the  commissioners  under  tho  "  Uni- 
versities Scotland  Act"  reported  that  in  the  interests  of  tho 
nnivoreity  it  was  necessary  that  the  college  should  be  re- 
built, and  that  the  site  which  it  occupied  in  High  Street 
was  most  ineligible  for  the  purpose  of  tho  university.  In 
18G3  tho  promoters  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Union  Railway 
Company  offered  to  purchase  the  college  grounds  for  the 
sum  of  XI 00,000,  which  was  ultimately  accepted;  and  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  Government  offered  to  give  £21,400, 
on  condition  that  £24,000  for  the  erection  of  an  hospital 
was  raised  by  private  subscription.  On  the  29th  July 
1864  the  lands  of  Gilmorehill,  consisting  of  43  acres,  were 
purchased  by  the  senate  for  £65,000 ;  about  six  months 
later  the  adjacent  lands  of  Donaldshill  were  secured  for 
£16,000,  and  the  property  of  Clayslaps,  containing  5  or  6 
acres,  was  bought  for  a  hospital  site  for  the  sum  of  £17,400. 
Part  of  the  lands- of  Gilmorehill  not  required  for  the 
university  were  advantageously  sold  to  the  corporation  of 
Glasgow.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  was  appointed  architect  of  the 
new  buildings  at  the  end  of  September  1864,  and  the  plans 
were  completed  and  approved  of  in  the  beginuing  of  1866. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  bnilding,  including  hospital,  was 
£266,000, — a  sum  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  university 
authorities.  The  citizens  of  Glasgow,  however,  came  heartily 
to  their  help,  and  subscribed  liberally  to  the  boilding  fund. 
In  January  1868  Government  agreed  to  give  £120,000,  on 
condition  that  tho  same  amount  was  raised  by  private  sub- 
scriptions. The  work  at  once  progressed  under  these  assur- 
ances of  support,  and  on  the  8th  October  1868  the  founda- 
tion stone  of'  the  new  buildings  was  hud  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  1870  the  buildings  were  so  far  completed  that 
the  removal  from  High  Street  took  place,  the  last  meeting 
of  the  senatus  in  the  old  college  buildings  having  been 
held  on  28th  July  of  that  year.  The  financial  difficulty, 
however,  proved  a  very  serious  one.  The  cost  of  the  build- 
ings greatly  exceeded  the  estimate,  and  went  far  beyond 
the  funds  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  the  senatus,  although 
the  public  subscriptions  amounted  to  nearly  XI  GO, 000. 
The  fine  building  is  therefore  up  to  the  present  time 
incomplete.  The  tower  had  to  be  stopped  when  less  than 
half-way  up,  and  tho  grand  hall,  designs  of  which  were 
prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  is  still  untouched.  The 
senatus,  however,  has  now  been  practically  relieved  of  its 
difficulties  by  the  splendid  contributions  of  the  marquis  of 
Bute  and  of  Mr  Charles  Randolph^  ono  of  the  pioneers  of 
steam  shipbuilding  on  the  .Clyde.  Tho  marquis  has  given 
£40,000  for  the  erection  of  the  common  hall,  and  hjr. 
Randolph  bequeathed  £60,000  for  tho  completion  of  the 
buildings.  With  these  sums  at  its  disposal  the  senatus 
will  no  doubt  In  a  few  years  finish  this  noble  structure, 
and  it  will  then  be  unequalled,  so  far  as  the  bnilding  is 
concerned,  as  an  educational  institution* 


The  following  notes,  descriptive  of  the  new  buildings, 
are  from  tho  pen  of  the  architect : — 

■  Tin  architectural  style  of  the  building  U  founded  am  that  of 
works  of  the  Hlh  century,  subject  to  seme  mollifications  intralne*.! 
with  a  viow  to  giving  the  building  a  character  allied  to  that  of  the 
old  Scottish  buildings.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  during  th« 
Uth  century  this  specific  character  may  not  have  prevailed  ii.  Soot- 
land.  It  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  introduced  from  Franro  at*, 
later  period,  and  worked  up  with  ao  much  originality  into  building* 
iu  Scotland  as  to  have  become  quite  received  as  the  style  of  t£t> 
country.  Iu  France  it  had  existed  at  least  from  the  13Ui  century, 
so  that  what  luia  been  done  in  the  design  of  the  college  is  to  f/tnsa> 
'latc  back  the  characteristics  in  question,  and  to  nuito  them  with  tho 
general  style  of  the  architecture  of  the  14th  century,  though  im 
Scotland  they  may  not  probably  have  actually  existed  till  a  later 
dale.  As  the  building  stands  on  the  crown  of  a  hill,  whose  principal 
and  rapid  slope  is  toward  the  south,  it- has  been  made  to  occupy, 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  whole  of  the  ridge  facing  in  that  direction  Cy 
a  long  and  continuous  front  of  about  510  feet  in  length.  In  advance 
of  this  lengthened  facade  is  a  system  of  terraces,  bringing  the  gionnd 
down  by  gradual  steps  towards  the  Kelvin,  which  flows  through  a 
deep  ravine  along  it*  base.  The  southern  facade  comprises  thro* 
more  lofty  portions,  a  central  block  and  two  corner  towers,  b<-  tweet* 
which  are  two  ranges  of  buildings  of  smaller  elevation.  The  centie 
of  the  line  of  bnilding  facing  the  south  is  occupied  by  a  lofty  tower, 
through  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
buildrng.  There  is  also  a  gateway  through  the  centre  of  each  of  ta* 
lower  ranges  of  building,  arched  and  groined,'  leading  into  the  east 
and  west  quadrangles.  Another  main  entrance  is  provided  in  ta* 
central  block  of  the  northern  range  of  bnilding.  This  fiilranea 
consists  of  a  double  gateway,  the  passages  from  which  turn  roteatl 
to  meet  one  another  in  the  basement  within  the  building.  Hack 
in  the  same  manner,  the  north  side  of  the  building  is  divided  lose 
five  parts,  the  angle  blocks  forming  towers,  similar  to  those  in  front ; 
but  facing  each  quadrangle  there  Ls  a'building  of  great  dimensions, 
one  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  museum  and  the  other  to  tho 
library.  Between  these  is  a  central  block,  in  this  case  of  lew  ele- 
vation than  the  main  side  portions,  containing  the  stndenta'  read- 
ing-room below  and  the  ball  of  the  Hnnterian  museum  abovr. 

The  whole  rectangular  range  of  buildings,  tbns  briefly  described, 
is  about  640  feet  in  length  by  300  feet  in  breadth,  oeeuyjing  the 
greater  part  of  the  crown  of  tho  hill.  From  it  to  the  west  extawd 
the  different  ranges  of  the  principal's  and  professors'  houses,  while 
towards  the  south-east  the  outline  is  prolonged  and  diversified  by  the 
chemical  laboratory,  a  partially  detached  bnilding  of  octagonal  form, 
and,  at  the  north-east,  by  the  anatomical  rooms.  The  library  and 
museum  are  alike  in  design.  There  are  two  great  hall*  In  each,  oc- 
eupying  respectively  the  ground  and  first  floors,  these  Iwing  1 29  feet 
long  by  60  feet  wide. 

Anderson's  College,  formerly  called  Anderson's  for  the 
Andersonian)  University,  was  fouuded  by  John  Anderson, 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university  of  Glasgow 
in  1796,  and  endowed  by  him  with  valuable  philosophical 
apparatus,  a  museum,  and  a  library.  It  is  governed  by  81 
trustees,  and  its  object  is  to  bring  literary  and  scientific 
education  within  tho  reach  of  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Every  branch  of  study  taught  in  Glasgow  university  in 
provided  for,  with  the  exception  of  divinity.  Drs  Garnet* 
and  Birkbeck  were  tho  original  professors  of  natural  philo- 
sophy and  chemistry ;  Dr  Uro  and  Thomas  Graham  ala> 
occupied  chairs  in  this  college  j  and  it  was  there  that  tha> 
first  mechanics'  class  was  established  in  Great  Britain. 
The  trustees  contemplate  the  removal  of  the  institution  b» 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  where  it  is  believed  it  will  greatly 
extend  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  number  of  students 
in  1878  was  986 ;  and  those  attending  popular  evening 
classes,  at  which  lectures  are  delivered  in  various  branches 
of  science,  numbered  992. 

Tuo  High  School  or  Grammar  School,  formerly  in  John 
Street  and  under  the  charge  of  the  corporation,  in  that 
oldest  educational  institution  in  the  city.  It  appears  that 
a  grammar  school  existed  in.  Glasgow  early  in  the  14tk 
century,  being  then  dependent  on  the  cathedral  churck 
Up  to  1834  its  masters  taught  only  Latin  and  Greek,  but 
at  that  period  the  school  underwent  a  complete  alteration. 
Two  of  the  classical  masterships  were  suppressed,  and  in 
lieu  of  these  teachers  of  English  grammar,  foreign 
languages,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  mathematics, 
vaud  drawing  were  introduced.   The  name  was  also  changed 
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from  tie  grammar  school  to  the  high  school.  The  school 
was  up  to  1873  under  the  control  of  the  corporation,  but 
it  was  in  that  year  placed  uuder  the  jurisdiction  of  tho 
school  board  of  tb*  city.  In  1878  the  school  was  removed 
to  Elmbsuk  Street,  to  the  premises  occupied  by  the  Glasgow 
academy — a  commodious  building.  The  high  school  baa 
been  gTeatly  improved  by  the  school  board,  and  is  now 
one  of  tho  best  secondary  educational  establishments  in 
Scotland.  It  has  upwards  of  500  pupils.  There  are  other 
secondary  schools  in  Glasgow  that  are  doing  good  educa- 
tional work.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Glasgow 
academy,  the  Kirklee  academy,  and  the  schools  belonging 
So  Hutcheson's  hospital.  There  is  also  a  Government  school 
of  design  well  attended,  a  technical  school  recently  insti- 
tuted, the  mechanics'  institution,  founded  in  1832,  for  the 
purpose  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  science  among  the 
working  classes,  the  athenaeum,  which  draws  its  students 
principally  from  the  lower  middle  class,  and  the  normal 
schools  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Free 
Church,  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  in  1872 
care  Glasgow  an  opportunity  of  dealing  practically  with  tho 
dense  ignorance  that  prevailed  within  her  boundaries. 
Before  the  Act  passed  it  was  believed  that  at  least  20,000 
(possibly  far  more)  children  in  the  city  received  no  educa- 
tion whatever.  The  school  board  has  persistently  dealt  with 
these  uneducated  waifs,  and  the  most  of  this  large  ignorant 
mass  have  been  reached.  There  are  now  not  more  than 
3000  children  of  school  age  who  are  not  receiving  some 
education  in  the  board  and  other  schools.  The  school 
board  rate  in  the  city  is  ii  per  pound  on  the  rental. 
The  amount  raised  per  annum  is  about  £30,000. 

Libraries,  Matt  unit,  dec— The  libraries  open  to  the  public 
are  Stirling's  public  library,  a  large  collection  of  literature, 
and  famous  for  its  tracts  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
and  the  Mitchell  public  library,  established  a  few  years  ago 
by  the  munificence  of  a  citizen  of  Glasgow,  who  left  about 
£80,000  for  the  purpose,  This  library  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  town  council,  and  during  the  short  period  of  its 
existent  has  collected  a  large  number  of  valuable  books. 
It  is  meant  to  be  a  consulting  library.  The  college  library 
is  very  extensive,  but  can  only  be  used  by  alumni  of  the 
university.  An  industrial  museum  was  instituted  some 
years  ago  in  the  old  residential  building  of  tho  West  End 
Park.  An  addition  was  made  to  it  about  three  years  since, 
and  the  collection  is  now  very  considerable  It  is  supported 
nnder  the  Parks  and  Galleries  Act,  as  are  also  the  corpora- 
tion galleries  of  art,  a  collection  of  pictures  and  statuary, 
acquired  partly  by  purchase  but  more  largely  by  donation 
and  bequest.  The  galleries  contain  a  vory  valuable  series 
of  old  Dutch  masters,  and  there  is  a  noble  statuo  of  Pitt 
by  Chantrey.  The  llunterian  and  Andersonian  museums 
are  accessible  to  the  public.  The  Hunterian  contains  a 
noble  collection  of  anatomical  subjects,  and  a  most  valuable 
assortment  of  coins.  There  is  a  botanical  garden  in  Glas- 
gow, but  this  has  never  been  worthy  of  the  city. 

Theatres. — The  drama  has  always  been  tolerably  well 
patronised  in  Glasgow,  which  now  contains  some  half  dozen 
theatres. 

Commercial  Institution*.— The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  instituted  in  1783,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and 
protecting  trade,  and  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  whatever 
might  be  supposed  to  affect  the  commercial  interests  of 
Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood.  There  are  eight  banks 
and  branch  banks  in  the  city,  two  of  them  being  properly 
Glasgow  institutions;  they  are  all  joint-stock  companies.' 
In  1815  the  first  attempt  was  made  in  Glasgow  to  estab- 
lish an  institution  for  the  accumulation  of  the  savings  of 
tW»  community,  the  Provident  Bank.  This  and  some  others 
of  a  Uke  kind  in  1836  were  all  merged  in  the  National 


Savings  Bank,  which  has  hod  a  most  en  ceessful  career.  The 
deposits  now  amount  to  about  £2,771,060,  and  the  de- 
positors are  104,329  in  number. 

Park*. — The  city  is  specially  well  provided  with  public 
parks,  although  not  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
elapsed  since  it  possessed  only  one — Glasgow  Green — a 
noble  expanse  olotg  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which 
was  long  neglected  and  uncared  for.  Since  that  time 
Kelvingrove  Park,  in  the  Kelvin  valley  at  the  west  end  of 
the  city,  was  acquired,  and  laid  out  uuder  the  direction  of 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  it  lias  been  frequently  added  to. 
At  a  later  date  the  Queen's  Park,  on  the  southern  out 
skirts,  was  formed ;  and  subsequently  the  city  improve- 
ment trust  expended  £40,000  on  the  purchase  and 
lajing-out  of  the  Alexandra  Park  on  the  north  taut  side  of 
the  city.  These  parks  are  oil  liberally  maintained  by  the 
parks  and  galleries  trust  of  the  town  council. 

Glasgow  has  been  almost  exclusively  a  commercial  city 
within  the  lost  half  century.  As  wealth  increased  culture 
also  increased,  though  more  slowly.  The  university  has 
always  been  the  centre  of  intelligence  in  the  city,  and  many 
of  its  professors  have  been  conspicuous  for  tlieir  devotion  to 
j  the  applications  of  pure  science  to  the  development  of  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  Of  the  great  names  connected 
with  this  institution  it  may  suffice  to  mention  Baillie, 
whose  letters  on  the  troubles  of  the  17th  century,  recovered 
by  the  late  Dr  Laing  of  Edinburgh,  added  considerably  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  period,  and  Professors  Adam  Smith 
and  Thomas  Re  id  James  Watt,  though  not  a  member  of 
tho  university,  was  generously  protected  by  it  when  the 
burgesses  of  Glasgow  refused  to  allow  him  to  open  shop 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trades  house  and  magistrates 
of  the  city.  There  are  many  literary  men,  and  poets  of  the 
minor  class,  who  claim  Glasgow  as  their  birthplace,  but 
none  of  them  reached  sufficient  eminence  to  claim  particulat 
notice.  Of  the  practical  workers  who  by  their  mechanical 
aptitude,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  genius,  have  pushed 
on  the  industries  of  the  city,  it  is  impossible  here  to  give 
even  meagre  biographical  details.  The  commercial  capita) 
of  Scotland  has  prospered  more  by  the  general  euorgy 
and  indomitable  perseverance  of  its  inhabitants  than  by 
the  special  genius  of  individuals. 

Industmes.  — The  most  outstanding  feature  in  the  industrial 
position  of  Glasgow  is  the  great  variety  and  wide  nags  of  its 
manufacturing  and  trading  activity.  While  no  on*  of  the  gnat 
industries  occupies  a  position  of  predominant  importance  ss 
m  to  sump  itself  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  town, 
there  are  numerous  leading  departments  of  industry  which  liars 
been  long  established  and  are  prosecuted  on  a  great  scale,  while  a 
vurirty  of  special  manufactures  have  found  their  principal  centre 
in  Glasgow  and  the  Clyde  valley.  When  to  this  faet  is  added  the 
consideration  that  Glasgow  is  one  of  the  three  principal  seaports  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious  that  thewealth  sod 
prosperity  of  the  city  are  contributed  to  by  many  separate  and  im- 
portant streams.  Toe  circumstances  and  conditions  which  have 
favoured  the  establishment  of  the  leading  industries  in  Glasgow  are 
quite  as  varied  as  are  the  industries  themselves.  The  abundance  ot 
pure  water  in  the  hill  streams  around  the  city  led  at  an  early  date 
to  the  introduction  of  bleaching,  calico-printing,  and  allied  pursuits ; 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  reacted  favourably  od  hsnd-loom  weaving 
and  other  textile  manufacture*.  In  a  similar  way  the  first  begin, 
ningi  of  the  now  great  chemical  industries  ere  clearly  related  to  the 
early  stages  of  the  bleaching  and  printing  trades.  The  fact,  how- 
ever, that  tho  town  is  actually  built  within  the  richest  coal  and 
ironstone  field  in  Scotland  has  had,  of  all  causes,  the  most  Import- 
ant influence  in  determining  the  current  and  prosperity  of  local 
Indus  tries.  Further,  the  river  Clyde,  rendered  navigable  for  vessels 
,  of  the  largest  tonnage,  flowing  through  the  centre  of  that  great  coal 
and  iron  region,  presents  incomparable  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  shipbuilding  end  marine  engineering.  But  beyond  the  advantage* 
of  natural  position  and  mineral  wealth  it  is  right  to  say  that 
Glasgow  owes  much  of  her  industrial  prestige  to  a  long  line  of 
highly-gifted,  ingenious,  sagacious,  ana  energetic  citizens,  whose 
influence  has  not  only  been  stamped  on  local  industries,  but  has 
been  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  entire  world. 
The  principal  industries  of  Glasgow  range  themselves  under  lb* 
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he»ds  separately  nnb»d  below.  With  respect  to  aiany  of  tliew  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  trustworthy  source  ofspecilic  informa- 
tion e>tists;  sad  tho*  the  origin,  vicissitudes,  ami  progress  of  really 
important  trades  can  only  be  recoidcd  in  vague  and  general  terms. 

TaetiU  mtHufiKi urea —The  indnstries  embraced  ander  this 
head  ware  the  Ant  which  gave  Glasgow  a  place  omeag  the  great 
manufacturing  communities;  but  though,  through  many  changes 
and  ftnetoatioiis,  they  continue  to  yield  extensive  employment,  they 
now  occupy  a  comparatively  s'-condary  petition.  In  the  cotton  trade, 
whie'h  originated  about  1780,  Glasgow  pmiuaaiu  several  factories 
which  are  reckoned  among  tin;  largest  in  the  trada;  the  industry 
hoi,  however,  for  a  number  of  years  been  ia  a  stationary  if  not 
declining  condition.  The  manufacture  of  light  textures  has  always 
been  ti  e  leading:  f«.'»ture  of  the  Glasgow  trade,— plain,  striped,  and 
figured  minima,  ginghams,  imd  fancy  fabrics  forming  the  staple. 
Thread  manu'acture,  although  specially  a  Paisley  industry,  is  also 
extensively  prosecuted  in  Glasgow.  According  to  a  return  obtained 
is  1675  the  whole  cotton  industry  of  Scotland  afforded  employment 
to  33,379  individuals,  and  excepting  about  10  per  cent,  it  was 
entirely  centred  in  Glasgow  and  tilt!  surrounding  district.  Jute  and 
silk  are  staples  worked  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent  is  Glasgow, 
though  about  a  century  ago  the  manufacture  of  silk  game  flourished 
extensively,  and  has  left  traces  of  its  former  importance  to  the 
ut  day.    The  most  characteristic  of  woollen  ana  worsted  maim. 


preseu 

fscturea  is  carpet  weaving,  all  the  lending  kinds  of  carpets  being  ex- 
tana  rely  mado,  and  Uio  "  tope  i  try  "  .curtains  and  portieres  made  by 
several  firms  are  examples  of  highly  artistic  woollen  fabrics. 

Bleaching,  Printing,  and  Dyeing. — These  allied  industries  took 
root  in  the  Glaigow  district  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  of  their 
introduction  into  the  rival  regions  of  Lancashire,  ealico-printing 
having  Wen  began  near  Glasgow  in  1738.  The  use  of  chlorine  in 
bleaching  was  first  Latroduoud  in  Great  Uritein  at  Glasgow  in  1787, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  illustrious  James  Watt,  by  bis  father-in- 
law,  a  local  bleacher ;  and  it  was  a  Glasgow  bleacher— Charles 
TennartU-who  Brat  made  and  introduced  bleaching  powder 
(chloride  of  Maaek  The  dyeing  of  Turkey  red  was  began  as  a 
British  industry  at  Glasgow  by  two  eminent  eituseus— David  Dale 
and  George  M'lntosh — and  that  unequalled  colour  was  long  locally 
known  as  Dale's  red.  All  these  industries  continue  to  hold  a  fore- 
most plate  in  Glasgow,  n,  large  amount  of  gray  cloth  being-  seat  from 
the  I iinnaahtra  loams  to  he  bleached  and  printed  ia  the  Scutch 
works.  In.  particular  Turkey  red  d vesog and  printing  bAvadev.  loiw  l 
to  an  extent  unequalled  in  any  other  manufacturing  centre. 

Chemical  .V/tnv/<ururst. — The  operations  of  bleaching  and  calico- 
printing  in  tlie  early  part  of  last  century  gave  rise  to  such  chemical 
Loanu/actures — the  prep-.ira.tion  of  dye  liquors,  kc — as  then*  in- 
dustries demand.  The  discovery  of  bleaching  powder  by  Charles 
Tenant  .in  1799  led  directly  to  the  development  of  the  great  chemi- 
cal works  of  C.  Tennant  k  Co.  at  St  Rollex  and  its  various 
brandies,  and  gar*  the  first  great  impetus  to  chemical  manufactures 
in  Glasgow.  Among  the  prominent  chemical  industries  are  to  be 
reckoned  the  alkali  trades — including  soda,  bleacbing  powder,  and 
soap-making— the  preparation  of  alum  and  pruasiates  of  potash, 
bichromate  of  potash  manufacture  (an  industry  peculiarly  identified 
with  Glasgow),  tho  extraction  of  iodine  and  other  products  from 
sea-wueds,  dynamite  and  gun-powder  Eianufn-tuio,  the  making  of 
flint  glass,  bottle  glass,  paper,  white-load  and  other  pigments,  and 
brewing  and  the  distillation  ef  spirits.  The  numerous  cheniioal 
preparations  used  in  the  bleaching  and  calico- printing  trades  are  also 
among  the  local  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  starch, 
Uritish  gum,  and  dextrine,  and  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches. 

Iran  ilanu/kcturc  mud  other  Metallurgical  Industrie). — Although 
the  blast  furnaces  of  Scotland  are  distributed  over  several  of  the 
midland  counties,  the  groat  proportion  of  them  are  in  Lanark- 
shire and  Ayrshire,  and  the  tiode  i9  entirely  controlled  and  practi- 
cally monopolised  in  Glasgow.  Tho  discovery  of  the  value  of 
bUc'kbend  ironstone  by  Muahet  and  the  invention  of  the  hot-blast 
by  Neihwu  were  two  events  which  exercised  s  wonderful  influence 
on  the  dsvalopinsnt  of  iron  smelting  in  Scotland.  So  rapid  was 
the  expansion  of  the  industry  during  the  earlier  half  of  this  century 
thai  in  1669  one-third  of  the  whole  iron  produced  in  the  United 
(kingdom  wua  Scotch.  Y«r  20  ymra  pa»t  the  trado  has  tdiown 
httlr  eliiatieity,  the  annual  production  avenging  about  a  million 
of  tons  of  pis  iron, — the  maximum  output  having  bean  reached  in 
1870,  whan  1,206,000  tons  were  smelted.  In  1877  of  a  total  of 
152  furnaces  existing  there  went  100  in  blast,  and  of  the  whole 
131  were  situated  in  Lanarkshire  and  Ayrshire,  108  of  these  being 
In  operation.  The  entire  output  of  pig  iron  in  that  year  was 
Gs2,u00  tons,  while  in  1878  from  90  furnaces  in  blast  the  production 
ie  estimated  at  002,040  tens.  The  number  of  malleable  iron  works 
in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  is  22,  having  had  during  1877 
346  puddling  furnaces  und  63  rolling  nulls  in  operation.  Mild  steel 
is  manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale  by  the  Siemens-Martin  pro- 
ceaa,  and  a  small  amount  of  crucible  east  steel  is  also  made.  Other 
eal  industries  include  the  extraction  of  copper  by 
i's  wet  process,  and  a  limited  amount  of  zinc  smelting. 
—With  abundance  of  iron  and  coal,  and  great 


facilities  of  both  land  and  Water  carriage,  it  is  only  to  be  erpertcl 
tint  mechanical  engineering  should  be  carried  cat  in  Glasgow  wrtn 
peculiar  energy  and  success.  Almost  all  drpartruenteof  crunikcerisr 
work  are  well  represented  in  the  diattict;  and  among  tlie  speci.il 
frnturcs  of  the  iudustrics  may  be  enumerated  the  great  water  aid 
gas  pipe  cattuig  establishments,  sanitary  and  general  iron-forodirrt, 
malleable  itou  tube  making,  locomotivu  engine  building,  the  man 
facturc  of  sugar  machinery  and  of  sewing  machines, — two  pnit 
estnldishmente  on  the  model  of  American  factories  for  the  lattor 
trade  being  conducted  by  the  Singer  and  the  Howe  Slurb  ire  Coiw- 
]<amea  respectively.  The  marine  engineering  works  of  tile  Clyde  - 
which  in  many  instances  are  worked  in  direct  connexion  with 
shipbuilding  yards — are  equipped  on  a  scale  worthy  of  tlie  grunt 
industry  of  which  they  fonn  un  important  part ;  and  few  establish- 
menta  exiat  ia  any  other  quarter  capable  of  producing  the  enormom 
forginga  for  propeller  sbaite,  kc,  at  ocean  steamers,  which  form  a 
regular  item  in  the  underuki-iir-i  of  Gla*gow  engineering  firms. 

Shipbuilding  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  modern  industries  of  Glee- 
gow,  and  the  position  attained  by  the  shipbuilders  of  the  Clyde  is 
a  matter  of  imperial  conaeuuenee  and  national  pride.  The  ahii>- 
btrildias; yards  of  the  Ciydecxtend  from  Knthergteu  above  Glasgw 
to  Orceaoek,— Dumbarton,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock  having 
an  important  stake  in  the  industry.  In  some  years  about  half  the 
total  tonnage  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  launched  froia 
the  Clyde  yards,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  :— 
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on  the  Clyde  from  the 
t  firms  amounted  to  222,358  tons,  one  vessel,  tlie 
"Gallia,"  uuitt  for  the  Canard  Company,  being  of  8200  tons 
burthen,— a  tonnage,  however,  which  has  been  exceeded  by  the 
Gaion  strainer  "Arisoua"  (6500  tons),  launched  in  1676.  The 
work  turned  out  is  very,  diversified,  but  as  a  rule  of  the  luftheat 
class,  and  includes  armour-plated  and  other  vessels  for  the  lioyal 
Navy,  mail  and  passenger  ocean  steameis  for  the  great  Transatlantic 
and  other  lines,  river  •team boats  famous  throughout  the  world 
for  a  wilt  m  si  and  el(*»»c*  of  appointments,  merchant  nu ling  vessel*, 
dredging  plant,  and  hopper  barges.  With  tbs  exception  of  a  very 
insignificant  proportion  of  wooden  vessels,  the  whole  of  the  shipping 
built  on  the  Clyde  is  of  iron  and  steel,  the  latter  having  recently 
been  introduced  with  pre.it  Kncceas.  The  shipbuilding"  trade  in 
Glasgow  indeed  owes  its  extraordin.iry  expansion  almost  entirely 
to  the  rapid  supplanting  of  wood  by  iron  as  a  building  material 
Twenty  years  ago,  in  1859,  tho  tonnage  launched  measured  onlj 
85,709  tons,  from  which  amount,  byTspid  strides,  it  reaches  tn  1883 
a  total  of  123,242  tons,  and  ia  1874  the  nraximnm  amount  of 
282,430  tons  was  floated  off. 

Cojuuhck. — For  a  century  past  the  records  of  the  Clyde  navi- 
gation Trust  indicate  that  the  trade  of  Glasgow,  so  far  as  regards 
snipping,  hsspTogrcssed,  with  few  and  unimportant  fluctuations,  with 
stead  y  rapidity.  In  1778  the  annual  revenue  or  the  Clyde  Trust  was 
£1733;  in  1828  it1  amounted  to  £17,060,  a  tenfold  increase  in  6>> 
years;  and  in  1878  the  total  amounted  to  £217,100.  Of  course 
these  figures  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  corresponding  expansion 
of  shipping  trade,  though  they  probably  bear  a  close  relation  to  the 
comparative  value  of  cargoes  carried.  In  the  year  1S2S  the  tonnage 
of  vessels  of  all  kinds  which  arrived  in  the  harbour  of  Glsagow  was 
006,281,  the  sailing  vessels  having  numbered  4105  of  214,816  tons, 
and  tho  steamers  7100  of  481,946  tons.  For  the  year  ending  30th 
Jnne  1878  the  arrivals  of  sailing  ships  numbered  2727,  with 
457,290  tons  capacity,  and  of  steamers  there  were  13,210,  the  tonnage 
of  which  amounted  2,154,733  tons,— in  all  15,987  arrivals  with  * 
groa-  tonnage  of 2,012, 023  tons,  being  the  greatest  amount  on  record- 
In  that  year  the  weight  of  goods  imported  from  abroad  was  658,319 
tons  ;  and  coastwise  586,576  tons  were  landed  at  Olasgow,  making 
in  all  1,244,895  tons.  The  foreign  imports  consisted  in  largest 
measure  of  Indian  com,  whoat.  Hour,  and  oilier  food  unbalances,  with 
timber,  pyrites,  iron  ore,  and  sulphur,  the  coasting  arrivals  contain- 
ing prineipally  limestone,  iron,  cement,  potter's  clay,  salt,  timber, 
and  food  stuffs.  The  goods  shipped  to  foreign  ports  amounted  to 
712.240  tons,  mid  eo;i,twise  603,374  tons  leftl.la^-ow,  making  m  all 
1,815,623  tons.  The  principal  experts  were  coal,  iron,  cast  pipe" 
chain  and  other  railway  iron,  chemical  manufactures,  ami  general 
machinery,  with  malt  liquors  and  spirits  j  and  in  the  coasting' trade 
the  lcadingarticleswere  of  a  sarnihrrgerienil  description.  The  great 
biaikof  the  foreign  trade  is  with  Mew  York  and  Canadian  porta 
India,  Fnu.oe,  Spurn,  and  lielgium  ;  and  c  oating  trnllic  beyond  the 
Clyde  estuary  i»  directed  principally  to  Uver]x*l,  Belfast,  Dublin, 
Londonderry,  Watorford,  Bristol,  and  London  ;  but  there  are  few 
commercial  ports  throughout  the  world  which  have  not  more  or  In- 
direct traditiL'  communication,  with  the  port  and  harbour  sf 
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History. 

THE  art  of  glass-making,  uoliko  that  of  pottery,  would 
appear  uot  to  have  been  discovered  md  practised  by 
different  nations  independently,  but  to  have  gradually 
spread  from  a  single  centre.  No  truce  of  it  wae  observed 
among  the  inhabitants  of  America  at  the  lime  when  that 
continent  woe  discovered,  although  considerable  progress 
in  the  arte  had  been  made  by  aomo  among  them, 
th a  Mexicans  and  Peruviana  ;  but  the  stops  by  which  it 
reached  China  may  bo  indicated  with  much  probability. 
Tbo  credit  of  the  invention  was  given  by  tho  ancients  to 
the  Phoenicians,  aa  is  shown  by  tho  well-known  story  of  its 
fortuitous  discovery  by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  rested 
their  cooking  pots  on  blocks  of  natron  (sub-carl>ouate  of 
soda),  and  found  glass  produced  by  the  union  under  heat  of 
the  alkali  and  the  aand  of  the  shore  (Pliny,  A'at  Jlut., 
xxxvi.  26,  G5).  A  glassy  moss  may,  however,  be  produced 
in  tho  smolting  of  many  metallic  ores,  silica  being  present, 
while  the  fuel  supplies  tho  alkali ;  or  by  tho  combustion  of 
great  masses  of  roods  or  straw,  in  which  the  elements  of 
gloss  are  present, — lumps  of  course  imperfect  glass  being 
often  found  on  the  spot  where  a  stack  of  wheat  has  beau 
burned  Now  the  Egyptians  practised  motallurgic  opera- 
tion* from  a  very  early  period,  and  vast  heaps  of  straw  are, 
and  no  doubt  have  been  from  the  earliest  times,  accumu- 
lated in  that  country,  and  probably  not  unfreqnently  set  on 
&-e.  The  adoption  of  glass  as  a  substance  capable  of  being 
mide  subservient  to  the  use  of  mankiud  may  therefore  be 
due  to  the  intelligence  of  some  one  who  noticed  its  fortui- 
tous production  there.  Be  this  as  it  may,  by  far  the  earliest 
example*  of  glass  existing  of  which  the  dates  are  attested 
by  inscriptions  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  earliest  of 
tbiiso,  a  small  lion's  head  of  opaquo  blu^i  ghvss  of  very  fine 
colour,  but  changed  externally  to  an  olive  green,  was  found 
at  Thebes  by  Signor  Drovetti,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  ; 1  on  the  undorside  are  hieroglyphics  containing 
the  name  of  Nuanlef  IV.,  whose  date  according  to  Lepsius's 
chronology  was  2423-2380  aa  A  bead  of  dusky  green 
glass  bears  the  pramomen  of  Hatasu,  a  queen  who  is  con- 
jectured to  havo  lived  about  1450  ac.  (\Vilkiuson.  Matmtr* 
and  Custom  of  tlie  AndtiU  Eyyjitia**,  vol.  iiL  p.  88). 
That  such  may  bo  the  real  dates  of  these  objects  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  glass  bottles  containing  red  wine 
era  represented  on  monuments  of  tho  fourth  dynasty, 
more  thau  4000  years  old ;  and  in  the  tombs  at  Bcni 
Hasan,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Usurtesen  I.,  at  least 
2000  years  ac,  tho  process  of  glase-blowuig  is  represented 
in  an  unmistakable  manner  (Wilkinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  80). 
Very  many  examples  of  glass  found  in  Egypt  may  bo  seen 
in  museums,  but,  as  they  rarely  bear  inscriptions,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  art  through  them  ; 
no  competent  person  has  hitherto  undertaken  the  task.  The 
manufacture  probably  continued  to  flourish  as  well  during 
the  period  of  the  native  monarchy  as  in  that  of  tho  Greek 
dynasty;  and  its  importance  after  tho  subjugation  of  tho 
country  to  Home  was  probably  evon  increased  by  tho 
now  market  tlusn  opened  to  its  product*.  Martial  (£>., 
xti  74)  alludes  to  the  importation  of  Egyptian  glass  inf> 
Home  ;  and  it  is  montioned  in  an  ordinanoe  of  Aurolian 
Hadrian  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  consul  Servianus  men- 
tions glass-blowing  as  one  of  the  chief  industrial  occupations 
uf  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria.  The  muiiafaoture  was 
not  con6ncd  to  that  city,  but  was  also  carried  on  in  the 

1  See  introduction  to  Calalw  "/  IVW.t  in  the  Smt'.h  Km- 

HKjfoi*  Museum,  where  an  ctigiavii:-  of  it  is  given. 
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lower  Diospolis  on  Lake  Mensuleh,  as  appease  oy  a  ; 

in  the  Periplut  Mart*  £rythr<gi  (c.  6). 

Much  of  the  Egyptian  glass  was  nncoloured 
somewhat  dusky  hue;  of  the  coloured  and 
varieties  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  examples  aro  the 
small  vases  usually  in  tiio  form  of  either  alabastca  or  am* 
phone,  but  occasionally  in  that  of  an  Egyptian  column.  In 
these  tho  prevailing  colour  is  a  deep  transparent  blue  ;  but 
not  unfrequently  the  colour  of  the  body  of  the  vase  is  some 
shade  of  palo  buff,  fawn,  or  white  (au  imitation  probably 
of  arragouito,  Egyptian  al.ibagter),  sometimes  dwp  green, 
and  in  rare  oases  red.  In  almost  every  example  the  surface 
is  ornamented  by  bauds  of  colour,  wbiu,  yellow,  or  tor- 
quoise  blue,  forming  zigzag  lines ;  in  some  examples  there 
are  only  two  or  three  such  lines,  in  others  the  whole  surface 
is  covered  by  them.  These  linos  are  incorporated  with  tho 
surface  of  the  vessel,  but  do  not  penetrate  through  its  entire 
thickness.  By  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  such  vessels  were 
evidently  much  valued ;  the  amphorae  have  been  occasion- 
ally found  in  tombs,  furnished  with  a  stand  of  gold.  Jn 
Rhodes  and  elsewhere  they  have  been  found  associated  with 
objects  which  probably  do  not  date  from  on  earlier  period 
than  the  3d  or  4th  century  before  Christ,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  arc  met  with  in  tombs  later  than  the 
Christian  era ;  when  coloured  or  ornamental  glass  vessels 
are  discovered  in  these  last,  they  arc  of  a  different  character. 
Another  species  of  glass  manufacture  in  which  the 
Egyptians  would  appear  to  have  been  peculiarly  skilled  is 
the  so-called  mosaic  glass,  formed  by  the  nnion  of  rods  of 
various  colours  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  pattern ;  the 
rod  so  formed  was  then  reheated  and  drawn  out  until 
reduced  to  a  very  small  size,  a  square  inch  or  less,  and 
divided  into  tablets  by  being  cut  transversely,  each  of  these 
tablets  presenting  tho  pattern  traversing  its  substance  and 
visible  on  each  face.  This  process  was  no  doubt  first  prac- 
tised in  Egypt,  and  is  never  seen  in  such  perfection  as  in 
objects  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character  in  design  or  in 
colour.  Very  beautiful  pieces  of  ornament  of  an  architec- 
tural character  aro  met  with,  which  probably  once  served 
as  decorations  of  caskets  or  other  small  pieces  of  furniture, 
or  of  trinkets ;  also  tragic  masks,  human  faces,  and  birds. 
Some  of  tho  latt-named  are  represented  with  such  truth  of 
colouring  and  delicacy  of  detail  that  even  the  separate 
feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail  are  well  distinguished, 
although,  as  in  an  example  in  the  British  Museum,  a  human- 
headed  hawk,  tho  piece  which  contains  tho  figure  may  not 
exceed  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  its  largest  dimension. 
Works  of  this  description  probably  1  ^long  to  tho  period 
when  Egypt  passed  under  P.oman  domination,  as  similar 
objects, "though  of  inferior  delicacy,  appear  to  have  beet, 
made  in  Rome. 

Tho  Phoenicians  probably  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
art  from  Egypt ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  they  undoubt- 
edly procti.-Mjd  it  from  a  very  early  period  and  to  a  very 
large  extent  Probably  much  tho  seme  processes  were  em- 
ployed in  Phrmicia  and  Egypt  during  some  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  as  they  certainly  were  in  Phoenicia, 
Egypt,  and  Homo  for  somo  centuries  after.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  the  earliest  products  of  the  industry  of  Phoenicia 
in  the  art  of  glass-making  are  the  coloured  beads  which  havo 
been  found  in  almost  all  ports  of  Europe,  in  India  and 
other  ports  of  Asia,  and  in  Africa.  The  "oggry  "  beads,  f.i 
much  valued  by  the  Ahhontccs  and  other  natives  of  that 

I  part  of  Africa  which  lies  near  the  Gold  Coast,  havo  pro- 
bably the  same  origin.   These  coloured  beads  are  usually  of 

'  opaque  glass ;  they  exhibit  great  variety  of  colour  and 
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pattern,  and  very  different  degrees  of  skill  in  manipulation. 
Their  wide  dispersion  may  be  referred  with  much  proba- 
bility to  tlieir  having  been  objects  of  barter  between  the 
Phoenician  merchants  and  the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the 
various  countries  with  which  they  traded.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  many  of  the  specimens  which  exist  in  our 
museums  date  from  times  several  centuries  later  than  those 
in  which  Tyre  and  Sidon  flourishod ;  for,  as  wo  may  learn 
from  the  Feriplvt  and  Strabo,  glass  in  various  forms  was 
an  article  imported  iu  the  1st  and  2d  centuries,  as  well, 
into  the  eraporia  of  the  Red  Sea  as  into  the  porta  of  Britain. 
Even  at  the  present  day  beads  are  very  extensively  mado 
at  Venice  for  export  to  Africa,  which  bear  a  resemblance, 
doubtless  not  accidental,  to  those  which  wo  have  reason  to 
believe  to  be  of  very  early  date. 

Next  in  date  to  the  earlier  Egyptian  examples  mentioned 
above  would  appear  to  be  the  vase  of  transparent  greenish 
glass  found  in  the  north-west  palace  of  Nineveh,  and  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  On  one  side  of  this  a  Hon  is  en- 
graved, and  also  a  line  of  cuneiform  characters,  in  which 
is  the  name  of  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  722  B.&  Frag- 
ments of  coloured  glasses  were  also  found  there,  but  our 
materials  are  too  scanty  to  enable  us  to  form  any  decided 
opinion  as  to  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which  the  art  was 
carried  in  Assyria.  Many  of  the  specimens  discovered  by 
Layard  at  Nineveh  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  Roman, 
and  wore  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Roman  colony,  Niniva 
Claudtopolia,  which  occupied  she  same  site. 

The  Greeks,  excellent  in  the  ceramic  art,  do  not  appear 
to  have  cultivated  the  art  of  glass-making  at  a  very  early 
period ;  but  it  was  probably  made  in  many  places  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  for  some  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  Mycerun  many  disks  of  opaque  vitreous 
pastes  were  found  by  Schliemann,  and  very  similar  objects 
at  Ialysaua  in  Rhodes ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  may 
not  have  been  brought  from  Egypt,  where  very  similar 
objects  have  been  found,  or  whether  they  ought  not  to  be 
attributed  to  0  reek  or  to  Phoenician  artisans.  At  C'amirua 
in  Rhodes,  however,  many  vessels  of  glass  of  very  elegant 
forms  have  boon  discovered,  which  wero  probably  mado  in 
the  island. 

In  Etruscan  tombs  in  Italy  are  also  found  glass  vessels 
of  peculiar  character;  these  are  email  bowls  resembling 
in  form  the  half  of  an  egg;  they  are  usually  of  the  variety 
of  glass  which  is  mentioned  further  on  as  "madrepore,"  the 
ground  green  and  transparent,  the  stars  yellow,  while  patches 
of  colour  of  gold  and  of  filigree  glass  are  sometimes  inter- 
sperse). They  differ  from  and  appear  to  be  earlier  than 
the  madrepore  glass,  fragments  of  which  are  so  often  found 
in  Rome.  They  are  also  said  to  be  found  in  Magna  Grtecia. 
Another  variety  found  in  tombs  in  the  same  district  is  of 
blue  and  opaquo  glass,  with  much  gold  in  leaf,  all  twisted 
together;  the  most  frequent  form  in  which  this  kind  of 
glass  has  been  found  is  that  of  a  bottle  several  inches  long 
and  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  without  a  neck,  having 
probably  had  a  mounting  of  gold.  It  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined whether  theso  should  be  attributed  to  a  Greek  cr 
to  a  Phoenician  origin.  Glass,  however,  was  occasionally 
used  for  purposes  of  architectural  decoration  during  the 
best  period  of  Grecian  art,  for  Stuart  and  Revett,  when 
describing  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polios  at  Athens,  give 
the  following  note : — "  A  remarkable  singularity  observed 
in  the  capitals  of  this  portico  is  in  the  plaited  torus  be- 
tween the  volutes  having  been  inlaid  at  the  interstices  with 
coloured  stones  or  glass."  Mr  H.  March  Phillips  states 
that  he  well  remembers  having  remarked  these  decora- 
tions, and  that  ho  believes  them  to  be  of  blue  glass.1 

1  An  example  of  the  employment  of  glim  in  a  like  manner  U 
indicated  by  the  odd  vfnry  whirh  l'liny  t.  ll<  (.Wf.  Ui.it.'  xw.  it.  5, 
171  .j»t  od  the  tomb  of  Uennias,  a  puuco  of  the  island  of  Cypru*. 


In  the  first  centuries  of  our  era  the  art  of  g1ass-makJuL< 
was  developed  at  Homo  and  other  cities  under  Roman  rule 
in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  it  reached  a  point  of 
excellence  .which  in  some  respects  has  never  been  excelled 
or  even  perhaps  equalled.  It  may  appear  a  somewhat  ex* 
aggbrated  assertion  that  glass  was  used  for  more  purposes, 
and  in  one  sense  more  extensively,  by  the  Romans  of  the 
imperial  period  than  by  ourselves  in  the  present  day ;  but 
it  is  one  which  can  be  borne  ont  by  evidence.  It  is  trus 
that  the  use  of  glass  for  windows  was  only  gradually  ei 
tending  itself  at  the  time  when  Roman  civilisation  sank 
under  the  torrent  of  German  and  Hnnnish  barbarism,  and 
that  its  employment  for  optical  instruments  was  only  known 
in  a  rudimentary  stago ;  but  for  domestic  purposes,  fo; 
architecturaldecoration,and  for  personal  ornamenlsgloss  wat 
unquestionably  much  more  used  than  at  the  present  day. 
It  must  bo  remembered  that  tho  Romans  possessed  no  fine 
porcelain  decorated  with  lively  colours  and  a  beautiful  glaze  j 
Samian  ware  was  the  most  decorative  kind  of  pottery  which 
was  then  mado.  Coloured  and  ornameutal  gloss  held  among 
them  much  the  same  place  for  table  services,  vessels  for 
toilet  use,  and  the  like,  as  that  held  among  ua  by  porcelain 
Pliny  (Not  Hut.,  xxxvi.  26,  67)  tells  as  that  for  drinking 
vessels  it  was  oven  preferred  to  gold  and  silver.  Trebellius 
Pollio,  however,  relates  of  the  emperor  Gallienus  that  ha 
drank  from  golden  cups,  despising  glass,  than  which,  he  said, 
notlung  was  more  vulga*  Glass  was  lsrgely  used  in  pave, 
meats,  and  in  thin  plates  as  a  coating  for  walls.  It  was 
used  in  windows,  though  by  no  means  exclusively,  mica, 
alabaster,  and  shells  having  been  also  employed.  Glass, 
in  flat  pieces,  such  as  might  bo  employed  for  windows, 
baa  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Roman  houses,  both  in 
England  and  in  Italy,  and  in  the  house  of  the  faun  at 
Pompeii  a  small  pane  in  a  bronze  frame  remains.  Glass 
of  this  description  seems  to  have  been  cast  on  a  stone, 
and  is  usually  very  uneven  and  full  of  defects;  although 
capable  of  transmitting  light,  it  must  have  given  at  best 
an  indifferent  view  of  external  objects.  When  the  window 
openings  wero  large,  as  was  the  case  in  basilicas  and  other 
public  building!  and  even  in  houses,  the  pieces  of  glass 
were,  doubtless,  fixed  in  pierced  slabs  of  marble  or  in 
frames  of  wood  or  hronse. 

The  invention  and  ingenuity  employed  by  the  Roman 
artisans  in  produciug  variety  in  glass  vessels  are  most  re- 
markable ;  almost  every  means  of  decoration  appears  to  have 
been  tried,  and  many  methods  of  manipulating  glass,  which 
have  been  considered  inventions,  have  in  reality  been 
anticipated  by  the  glass-workers  of  the  period  under  con- 
sideration. The  fertility  of  invention  which  devised  so 
many  modes  of  ornamentation  and  so  many  shades  of  colour, 
and  the  skill  with  which  ths  manual  execution  is  carried 
out,  alike  deserve  great  admiration.  This  prodigious 
variety  seems  to  show  that  glass-making  was  at  that  time 
carried  on,  not  as  now  in  largo  establishments,  which  pro 
duce  great  quantities  of  articles  identical  in  form  and 
pattern,  but  by  many  artificers,  each  working  on  a  smol' 
scale.  This  oircumstanoo  enables  us  to  understand  wh) 
very  pure  and  crystalline  glass  was,  as  Pliny  tells  us,  more 
valued  than  any  other  kind.  To  produce  gloss  very  pure 
and  free  from  striie  and  bubbles,  long-continued  fusion  u 
required  ;  this  the  system  of  working  of  the  ancients  did 
not  allow,  and  their  glass  is  in  consequence  remarkable 
for  the  great  abundance  of  bubbles  and  defects  which  it 
contains.   _   

was  a  m«rbl«  figure  of  s  lion  with  eyes  of  emerald  which  shone  so 
brl«htly  into  the  sea  that  they  frightened  away  the  tunnies  from  the 
adjacent  fisheries,  so  that  it  became  neceaaary  to  change  the  eye*.  lr> 
the  great  marble  lion  discovered  by  Mr  Newton  near  CaJdoa,  and  now 
In  the  British  Museum,  in  the  place  of  the  eyes  ara  deep  sockets  -arbUh 
probably,  like  Uioso  of  the  Cypriote  lion,  were. filled  with  coloured 
glass. 
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The  Romans  had  at  their  command,  of  transparent 
colour*,  blue,  green,  purple  or  amethystine,  amber,  brown, 
and  ruse;  of  opaque  colours,  white,  black,  red,  bine, 
yellow,  green,  and  orange.  There  are  many  shades  of  the 
former  as  well  as  of  the  latter,  particularly  of  transparent 
bluo,  and  of  opaquo  blue,  yellow,  and  green.  Of  opaque 
eolonrs  many  varieties  appear  to  be  due  to  the  mixture  of 
one  colour  with  another.  In  any  lorgs  collection  of  frag- 
ments it  would  be  easy  to  find  eight  or  ten  varieties  of 
opaque  blue,  ranging  from  lapis  lazuli  to  turquoise  or  to 
lavender,  and  sir  or  seven  of  opaque  green.  Of  red  the 
varieties  are  fewer;  tho  finest  is  a  crimson  red  of  very 
beautiful  tint,  and  there  ore  various  gradations  from  this  to 
a  dull  brick  red.  One  variety  forms  tho  ground  of  a  very 
good  imitation  of  porphyry;  and  there  is  a  dull  semi- 
transparent  red  which,  when  light  is  passed  through  it, 
appears  to  be  of  a  dull  green  hue.  With  these  colours 
tho  Roman  vilrarius  worked,  either  using  them  singly  or 
blending  them  in  almost  every  conceivable  combination, 
sometimes,  it  must  be  owned,  with  a  rather  gaudy  and 
inharmonious  cifect. 

These  combinations  of  colour  were  effected  in  two  ways : 
— first,  by  glasses  of  two  or  more  .colours  being  combined 
so  as  to  traverse  the  entire  substance  of  the  object ;  and, 
secondly,  by  the  superposition  of  the  one  colour  on  the 
other. 

To  the  former  class  belong  all  those  termed  mosaic  and 
raille  fiori,  where  the  process  of  manufacture  was  the  pre- 
liminary union,  by  heat,  of  threads  of  glass  into  a  rod, 
which  when  cut  transversely  exhibited  the  some  pattern  in 
qvery  section.  Such  rods  wore  placed  together  side  by 
side,  and  united  by  heat  into  a  mass  which  was  then 
formed  into  cups  or  other  vessels.  A  vast  quantity  of 
email  cups  and  pateras  were  made  by  this  means  in 
patterns  which  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  sur- 
faces of  madrepores,  and  are  of  tho  same  kind  a3  those 
which  by  tho  "Venetians  are  termed  "mille  fiori."  In 
these  every  colour  and  every  shade  of  colour  seem  to  have 
been  tried  in  great  variety  of  combination  with  effects  more 
or  less  pleasing,  but  transparent  violet  or  purple  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  common  ground  colour.  Although 
moat  of  the  vessels  of  this  mille  fiori  glass  were  small,  some 
were  made  of  large  size ;  a  fragment  in  the  possession  of 
the  present  writer  must  havo  formed  part  of  a  dish  not 
leas  than  20  inches  in  diameter.  Another  variety  of  glass, 
evidently  much  used,  is  that  in  which  transparent  brown 
glass  is  so  mixed  with  opaqne  wbito  and  bluo  as  to  re- 
aemble  onyx.  This  was  sometimes  done  with  great  success, 
aod  very  perfect  imitations  of  the  natural  atone  were  pro- 
duced. Sometimes  purple  glass  is  used  in  place  of  brown, 
probably  with  the  design  of  imitating  the  precious  mur- 
rhine.  Imitations  of  porphyry,  of  serpentine,  and  of 
granite  are  also  met  with,  but  these  were  used  chiefly  in 
pavements,  and  for  the  decoration  of  walls,  for  which 
purposes  the  onyx-glass  was  likewise  employed.  Under 
this  head  must  also  be  included  the  interlacing  of  bands 
and  threads  both  of  white  and  of  coloured  glass.  Vessels 
aro  found  composed  of  bands  either  so  placed  in  sections 
as  to  presont  a  plaited  pattern,  or  simply  arranged  side 
by  side;  others,  again,  resemble  the  Venetian  vitro  di 
trine,  threads  of  opaqne  white  or  yellow  glass  being  twisted 
with  clear  transparent  glass,  and  the  vessel  then  formed  by 
tht>  welding  together-of  the  rods  so  made.  Blue  threads 
are  occasionally  intermixed,  and  several  varieties  of  pattern 
may  be  found ;  but  this  branch  of  the  art  does  not  appear 
to  have  b»en  carried  by  the  Romans  to  anything  like  the 
perfection  to  which  it  was  afterwards  brought  by  the 
Venetians. 

80  few  examples  of  glass  vessels  of  this  period  which 
have  been  painted  in  enamel  have  come  down  to  as  that 
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it  baa  been  questioned  whether  that  art  was  then  practised  ; 
but  several  specimens  have  been  recently  described  which 
can  leave  no  doubt  on  the  point ;  decisive  examples  are 
afforded  by  two  cups  found  at  Vaspelev,  in  Denmark, 
engravings  of  which  are'  published  in  the  Anualer  /or 
ATorditk  Oldkipuleijhed  for  1861,  p.  305.  These  are  small 
cups,  3  inches  and  2$  inches  high,  3}  inches  and  3  inches 
wide,  with  feet  and  straight  sides ;  ou  the  larger  are  a  liou 
and  a  bull,  on  the  lesser  two  birds  with  grapes,  and  on  each 
some  smaller  ornaments.  On  the  latter  are  the  letters' 
DVB  .  R.  The  colours  are  vitrified  and  slightly  in  relief  | 
green,  blue,  and  brown  may  be  distinguished.  They  were 
fcand  with  Roman  bronze  vessels  and  other  articles. 
Vessels  also  are  not  uncommon  on  the  surface  of  which 
enamel  colours  appear  in  the  form  of  spots ;  it  is  probable 
that  these  were  applied  in  the  form  of  melted  glass,  not,  as 
in  true  enamel  painting,  in  that  of  a  finely  divided  powder 
tempered  with  an  essential  oil  and  applied  cold. 

The  first  place  among  those  processes  in  which  one  colour 
was  superimposed  on  another  may  be  given  to  that  by 
which  the  cameo  glass  was  produced.  In  this  a  babble  of 
opaque  white  glass  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  nsed 
by  the  glass-blower;  this  was  coated  with  transparent  blue, 
and  that  again  with  opaque  white,  and  the  vessel  requited 
was  formed  from  this  threefold  globe.  The  outer  coat  was 
then  removed  from  that  portion  which  was  to  constituU1 
tho  ground,  leaving  the.  white  for  the  figures,  foliage,  or 
other  ornamentation;  these  were  then  sculptured  by  means 
of  the' gem-engraver's  tools.  Fliny  no  doubt  means  to 
refer  to  this  when  he  says  (NaL  Hist.,  xxxvL  26,  66), 
"aliud  argenti  modo  cadatur,"  contrasting  it  with  the 

Erocess  of  cutting  glass  by  the  holp  of  a  wheel,  to  which 
e  refers  in  the  words  immediately  preceding,  "aliud  torno 
teritar." 

The  famous  Portland  or  Barberint  vase  is  the  finest  ex- 
ample of  this  kind  of  work  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
and  was  entire  until  it  was  broken  into  some  hundred 
pieces  by  a  drunken  medical  student  some  years  ago.  The 
pieces,  however,  were  joined  together  by  Mr  Donbloday 
with  extraordinary  skill,  and  the  beauty  of  design  and 
execution  may  still  bo  appreciated  almost  as  well  as  when 
it  was  intact  A  letter  written  by  Wedgwood  in  178G  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  published  in  the  life  of  the 
former  by  Miss  Meteyard  (vol  ii  p.  577),  which  contains 
some  interesting  remarks  upon  this  beautiful  work  of  art 
Ho  concludes  with  the  assertion,  "  I  do  not  think  £5000 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  vase,  supposing  our  best  artists 
capable  of  such  a  work,  would  be  at  all  equal  to  their  gains 
from  the  works  they  are  now  employed  in.'*  It  is  true  that 
the  gem-engravers  of  that  day  received  very  high  pay  for 
their  work. 

The  two  other  most  romarkablo  examples  of  this  cameo 
glass  are  an  amphora  at  Naples  and  the  Auldjo  vase. 
The  amphora  measures  1  foot  f  inch  in  height,  1  foot 
7J  inches  in  circumference ;  it  is  shaped  like  the  earthen 
ainphoras  with  a  foot  far  too  small  to  support  it,  and  must 
no  donbt  have  hod  a  stand,  probably  of  gold;  tho  greater 
part  is  covered  with  a  most  exquisite  design  of  garlands  and 
vines,  aod  two  groups  of  boys  gathering  and  treading  grapes 
and  playing  on  various  instruments  of  music ;  below  these 
is  a  line  of  sheep  and  goats  in  varied  attitudes.  The  ground 
is  blue  and  the  figures  white.  It  was  found  in  a  house  in 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii  in  tho  year  1839,  and  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples.  It  is  well  engraved 
in  Richardson's  Studu$  of  Ornamental  Dttign.  The  Auldjo 
vase,  a  part  of  which  is  or  was  in  possession  of  Mr  Auldjo, 
and  another  in  the  British  Museum,  is  an  cenochoe  about  i» 
inches  high;  the  ornament  consists  mainly  of  a  moot 
beautiful  band  of  foliage,  chiefly  of  the  vine,  with  benchn 
of  grapes ;  the  ground  is  blue  and  the  ornaments  whiu  , 
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it  was  found  at  Pompeii  in  the  house  of 
has  been  engraved  by  Richardson. 

Costly  as  these  beautiful  objects  must  hove  been,  a  very 
great  number  of  them  existed,  for  even  now  fragments  of 
ton  to  fifteen  may  probably  be  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the 
curiosity  dealers  in  Rome  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
months.  The  same  process  was  used  in  preduring  large 
ployed,  no  doubt,  for  various  decorative  .purposes, 
ith  Kensington  Museum  collection  is  a  fragment 
6f  such  a  tablet  or  slab;  the  figure,  a  portion  of  which 
Remains,  could  not  havo  been  less  than  about  1  i  inches  high. 

The  ground  of  these  oamco  glasses  is  most  commonly 
transparent  blue  (often  lined  with  opaque  whito  to  throw 
Up  the- colour),  but  sometimes  opaque  bine,  purple,  or  dark 
brown.  The  superimposed  layer,  which  is  sculptured,  k 
generally  opaque  white.  A  very  few  specimens  ' 
bet  with  in  which  several  colours  are  employed. 

.At  a  long  interval  after  these  beautiful  objecte  come  those 
Vessels  which  were  ornamented  either  by  means  of  coarse 
threads  trailed  over  their  surfaces  oud  forming  rude  patterns, 
or  by  coloured  enamels  merely  placed  on  thorn  in  lumps; 
and  these,  doubtless,  were  cheap  and  common  wares.  But 
a  modification  of  the  first-named  process  was  in  use  in  the 
4th  and  succeeding  centuries,  showing  great  ingenuity  and 
manual  dexterity,— that,  namely,  in  which  the  added  por- 
tions of  glass  are  united  to  the  body  of  the  cup,  not  through- 
out, but  only  at  points,  and  then  shaped  either  by  the  wheel 
or  by  the  hand.  The  attached  portions  form  in  some 
instances  inscriptions,  as  on  a  cup  found  at  Strasburg, 
which  bears  the  name  of  fho  emperor  Maiimian  (286- 
310  A.D.),  on  another  in  the  Vereinigte  Sammlnngen  at 
Munich,  and  on  a  third  in  the  Trivolzi  collection  at  Milan, 
where  the  cup  is  white,  the  inscription  green,  and  the  net- 
work blue.  Probably,  however,  the  finest  example  is  a 
si  tula,  10}  inches  high  by  8  inches  wide  at  the  top  and  4 
inches  at  the  bottom,  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark 
at  Venice.  This  is  of  glare  of  a  greenish  hue;  on  tho  upper 
pirt  is  represented,  in  relief,  the  chase  of  a  lion  by  two  men 
on  horsobeck  accompanied  by  dogs;  the  costume  appears  to 
be  Byzantine  rather  than  Roman,  and  the  style  is  very  bad. 
The  figures  are  very  mueh  undercut  The  lower  part  has 
four  rows  of  circles  united  to  the  vessel  at  those  points  alone 
where  the  circles  touch  each  other.  All  the  other  examples 
have  the  lower  portion  covered  in  like  mannor  by  a  network 
of  circles  standing  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  tho 
body  of  the  cup1 

The  art  of  glass-making  no  doubt,  like  all  other  art, 
deteriorated  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  continued  to  be  practised,  though  with 
constantly  decreasing  skill,  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  the 
provinces.  Some  few  existing  vessels,  as  two  chalices  of 
coarse  blue  glass  in  the  British  Museum,  may  perhaps  be 
referred  to  this  period,  but  tile  most  remarkable  production 
was  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  churches.  Examples  of 
such  decorations  may  be  still  seen  in  Rome  dating  from 
■  century  through  the  dark  ages;  and,  though  glass  for 
was  certainly  made  at  Constantinople,  and  perhaps 
also  at  Ravenna,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  also  made  iu 
Home.  •  Glass  was  largely  used  in  tho  immense  windows 
of  the  churches  built  between  the  3d  and  the  10th  centuries. 
Tho  first  mention  of  coloured  glass  in  a  church  window 
occurs  in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  HL  (795-81C);  but  pro- 
bably it  was  used  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

>  An  axampla  connected  with  tha  specimen  Just  described  U  the 

cup  belonging  to  Bacon  Mouel  da  Rothschild  ;  though  externally  of  an 
o|ku]ii«  preoniih  colour,  It  ix  by  transmitted  light  of  a  deep  red.  On 
tbo  outride.  In  very  high  relief,  are  ftgnres  of  Bacchus  with  vines  and 
puithers,  wait  portioa«  being  hollow  from  within,  others  fixed  on  tbo 
exterior.  Tha  chaiijrr anility  of  colour  may  remind  us  of  tho  "callcee 
v;r,icolorr»"  which  Ha.ltisn  rent  to  Scrvianm. 


I  Some  of  the  Roman  artificers  in  gloss  no  doubt  emigrated 
to  Constantinople,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  art  was  prac- 

'  tised  there,  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  Middle 
Ages.  One  of  the  gates  near  the  port  took  its  name 
from  the  adjacent  glass  houses.  St  Sophia  when  erected 
by  Justinian  had  vaults  covered  with  mosaics  and  immonsu 
windowftflUed  with  plates  of  glass  fitted  into  pierced  marblo 
frames  ;  some  of  the  plates,  7  to  8  inches  wide  and  9  to  10 
high,  not  blown  but  cast,  which  are  in  the  windows, 
may  possibly  date  from  the  building  of  the  church. 
Glass  far  mosaics  was  also  hugely  made  and  exported. 
In  the  8th  century  when  peace  was  made  between  the 
caliph  Walid  and  the  emperor  Justinian  IT,  the  former 
stipulated  for  a  quantity  of  mosaic  for  the  decoration  of  the 
new  mosque  at  Damascus,  and  in  the  10th  century  the 
materials  for  the  decoration  of  the  niche  of  the  kibla  at 
Cordova  were  furnished  by  Romanus  IX  In  the  11th 
century  Desiderius,  abbot  of  Mente  Casino,  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople for  workers  in  mosaic.  The  grounds  of  the 
Byzantino  mosaics  were  usually  either  of  gold  or  silver,  a 
thin  leaf  of  the  metal  having  been  enclosed  between  two 
layers  of  gross. 

We  have  in  the  work  of  the  monk  Theophflns,  Di 
Artium  ikhtdtilti,  and  in  the  probably  earlier  work  of 
Eracliua,  about  the  11th  century,  instructions  as  to  the 
art  of  glass-making  in  general,  and  then  as  to  that  of 
producing  coloured,  gilt,  nod  enamelled  vessels,  which 
these  writers  speak  of  as  being  practised  by  the  Greeks. 
But  we  look  almost  in  vain  for  existing  specimens  of 
each  works.  Perhaps  the  only  entire  enamelled  vessel 
which  we  can  confidently  attribute  to  Byzantine  art  is 
a  snisll  vase  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  at 
Venice,  a  very-clever  reproduction  of  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  Murano  Glass  Company  at  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1878.  This  is  decorated  with  circles  of  rosettes  of  blue, 
green,  and  red  enamel,  each  surrounded  by  lines  of  gold  ; 
within  the  circles  are  little  figures  evidently  suggested  by 
antique  originals,  and  precisely  like  similar  figures  found 
on  carved  ivory  boxes  of  Byzantine  origin  dating  from 
tho  11th  or  12th  centuries.  Two  inscriptions  in  Cufic 
cliaractera  surround  the  vase,  but  they,  it  would  seem,  aro 
merely  ornamental  and  destitute  of  meaning  The  presence 
of  these  inscriptions  may  perhaps  lead  to  the  Inference  that 
the  vase  was  made  in  Sicily,  but  by  Byzantine  workmen.* 
Of  uncoloured  glass  brought  from  Constantinople  several 
examples  exist  in  the  treasury  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  part 
of  the  plunder  of  tho  imperial  city  when  taken  by  the 
crusaders  in  1204.  The  glass  in  all  is  greenish,  very  thick, 
with  many  bubbles,  and  has  been  cut  with  the  wheel;  in 
some  instances  circles  and  cones,  and  in  ono  the  outlines  of 
tho  figure  of  a  leopard  have  been  left  standing  up,  the  rest 
of  the  surface  having  bean  laboriously  cut  away.  The  in- 
tention would  eoem  to  have  been  to  imitate  vessels  of  rock 
crystal 

Probably  at  Alexandria,  one  of  the  great  seats  of  glass 
making,  the  art  survived  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Saracens,  for  a  glass  disk  serving  as  a  weight  has  been  met 
with  in  Egypt  bearing  the  date  96  of  the  Ilegira,  corre- 
sponding with  715  a.d.  (see  memoir  by  Mr  E.  T.  Rogers, 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  SocUly,  vol  x.  pt.  1).  Numer- 
ous later  examples  leave  no  doubt  that  the  manufacture  of 
gla&s  continued  to  exist  in  Egypt,  though  perhaps  in  a 


*  The  JtenoCatijin  at  Genoa,  supposed  throuKlimit  the  Middle  A*t% 
to  bars- bees  an  emerald  hut  really  conpoaad  of  gmn  glass,  is  a  shallow 
hexagonal  dish  rather  clumsily  formed  and  finished  by  cutting.  It  was 
perhaps  originally  a  paten,  and  was  taken  at  the  capture  of  Cwwrea  ta 
1 101.  At  Reichenau  in  the  Lake  of  Constance,  is  (or  was)  pivserved  a 
•lab  of  t ran* parent  preen  glass  2  feet  wide  by  ]  3  inches  high  sod  8  inches 
Uiick,  which  was  alio  supposed  to  be  aa  emerald.  Aceorai&a  to  1 
Uou  it  was  scat  to  Cbailcj  tho  Great  by  the  r— 
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languishing  condition.  In  tho  11th  century,  however,  we 
find  fa  the  life  of  St  Odilo,  sabot  of  Fulda  (06.  1049),  men- 
tion of  a  "  vos  pretiosinidmum  vitreum  Alexandrini  generis," 
and  in  the  same  century  Naeir  Ibn  Rhnaru  (Sa/arnamak, 
published  by  Royal  Asiatic  Society),  who  visited  Jerusalem 
in  1060,  says  that  pictures  of  our  Lord  and  others  in  one  of 
the  churches  of  that  city  were  covered  with  plates  of  glass. 
No  examples  of  ornamental  vessels  dating  from  this  period 
liavc,  however,  come  down  to  us.  But  we  have  many  very 
remarkable  examples  cf  the  skill  of  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
.  glass-workers  iu  the  1 3th  and  14th  centuries, — large  bottles, 
basins,  and  lamps,  very  striking  objects  from  the  free  use 
of  enamel  and  gilding  in  their  decoration.  This  is,  as  in 
most  objects  of  Eastern  art,  chiefly  composed  of  inscriptions 
written  in  large  characters  ornamentally  treated;  but 
figure!)  of  birds,  lions,  sphinxes,  <fcc,  may  be  found,  especially 
on  vessels  made  in  Egypt  Although  thero  may  havo  been 
•omo  indigenous  practice  of  the  art  of  glass  making  in  the 
East, — for  in  the  cup  of  Chosroos  L  of  Persia  (531-679) 
preserved  in  the  Bibliothoquo  Nationtile  at  Paris  are 
medallions  of  coloured  and  moulded  glass, — the  arts  of 
gilding  and  enamelling,  as  we  see  them  exhibited  is  the 
Syrian  and  Egyptian  works  of  the  13th  and  14th  centuries, 
were  probably  derived  from  the  Byzantines.  Damascus 
was  also  tho  scat  of  a  like  manufacture.  Iu  inventories  of 
the  14th  century,  both  in  Englaud  and  in  France,  mention 
may  frequently  be  found  of  glass  vessels  described  as  of  the 
manufacture  of  Damascus.  That  city  was  taken  by  Timnr 
in  1402,  and  we  are  told  by  Clsvijo,  who  visited  his  court 
in  1403-1406,  that  he  carried  off  to  Samarcand  "men 
who  made  bows,  gloss,  and  earthenware,  so  that  of  these 
articles  Samarcand  produces  tho  best  in  the  world" 

Glass  no  doubt  continued  to  b9  made,  as  it  still  is,  in 
Syria  and  Persia,  but  no  very  remarkable  products  of  tho 
manufacture  ore  known  in  Europe,  with,  the  exception  of 

>r»u.  some  vessels  brought  from  Persia,  blue  richly  decorated 
with  gold.  These  probably  date  from  the  17th  century, 
for  Chardin  tolls  us  that  the  windows  of  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Abbas  IL  (00.  1666)  at  Kom,  were  "de  criatal  point  dor 
et  d'asnr."  At  the  present  day  bottles  and  drinking  vessels 
are  made  in  Persia  which  in  texture  and  quality  differ  little 
from  ordinary  Venetian  glass  of  the  16th  or  Nth  centuries, 
while  in  form  they  exactly  resemble  those  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  engravings  in  Chardin  s  Tratfli.- 

Udi».  Pliny  states  (Nat.  Hitt.,  xxxvL  26,  66)  that  no  glass 
was  to  be  compared  to  the  Indian,  and  gives  as  a  reason 
that  it  was  mado  from  broken  crystal;  and  in  another 
parage  (xiL  19, 42)  he  says  that  the  Troglodytes  brought  to 
Oceiis  (Ghella  near  Bab-ehMandeb)  objects  of  glass.  We 
have,  however,  very  little  knowledge  of  Indian  gloss  of  any 
considerable  antiquity.  A  faw  small  vessels  have  been 
found  in  the  "  topes, "  as  in  that  at  Mauikyala  in  the 
Punjab,  which  probably  dates  from  about  the  Cliristian  era; 
but  they  exhibit  no  remarkable  character,  and  fragments 
found  at  Brahminabad  are  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Itutuan  glass  of  the  imperial  period.  The  chronicle  of  the 
Singhalese  kings,  the  Mahawanso,  however,  assorts  that 
mirrors  of  glittering  glass  were  carried  in  procession  in  306 
m.0.,  and  beads  like  gems,  and  windows  with  ornaments  like 
jewels,  are  also  mentioned  at  about  the  same  date.  If  there 
really  wss  an  important  manufacture  of  glass  in  Ceylon  at 
this  early  time,  that  island  perhaps  furnished  tho  Indian 
glass  of  Pliny ;  or  it  is  possible  that  it  really  came  from  I 
China,  Glass  is  made  in  several  parts  of  India — as  Debar 
and  Mysore — by  very  simple  and  primitive  methods,  and 
the  result*  are  correspondingly  defective.  Black,  green, 
sed,  blue,  and  yellow  glass  is  made.  The  greater  part  is 
worked  into  bangles,  but  some  small  bottles  are  blown 
{Buchanan,  Journey  through  Mytare,  vol.  i.  p.  147;  voh  iii. 
f.  3G1>) 


The  history  of  the  manufacture  of  glass  m  China  is 
obscure,  but  the  common  opinion  that  it  was  learnt  from 
the  Europeans  in  the  17th  century  seems  to  be  erroneous. 
A  writer  in  the  M&moina  coneemoHt  let  C&inaii  (vol. 
ii.  p.  46)  states  00  the  authority  of  the  annals  of  the 
Han  dynasty  that  the  emperor  Ou-ti  (140  kg.)  had  a 
manufactory  of  the  kind  of  glass  called  "lieou-li,"  that 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  century  of  our  era  the  emperor 
Tai-tson  received  from  the  West  a  considerable  present  of 
glasses  of  all  colours,  and  that  soon  after  a  ghws-makor  «""■"» 
into  the  country  who  taught  the  art  to  the  natives. 

The  Wei  dynasty,  to  which  Tai  toon  belonged,  reigned  in 
northern  China,  and  at  this  day  a  considerable  manufacture 
of  gloss  is  carried  on  at  I'o-ehan-hien  in  Shautung,  which  it 
would  seem  lias  existed  for  a  long  jieriod  The  Bev.  A. 
Williamson  (Joumet/t  in  North  China,  i.  131)  says  that 
the  gloss  ia  extremely  pure,  and  is  made  from  the  rocks 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rocks  are  probably  of  quarts, 
t>.,  rock  crystal,  a  correspondence  with  Pliny's  statement 
respecting  Indian  glass  which  seems  deserving  of  attention. 

Whether  the  making  of  glass  in  China  wa*  on  original  dis- 
covery of  that  ingenious  people,  or  was  derived  via  Ceylon 
from  Egypt,  cannot  perhaps  bo  now  ascertained ;  the  manu 
facture  has,  however,  never  greatly  extended  itself  in  China. 
The  case  has  been  the  converse  of  that  of  the  Romans;  llie 
latter  had  no  fine  pottery,  and  therefore  employed  glass  a*  tho 
material  for  vowels  of  an  ornamental  kind,  for  table  services 
ahd  the  like.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  having  from 
an  early  period  had  excellent  porcelain,  have  been  careless 
about  the  manufacture  of  glass.  A  Chinese  writer,  however, 
mentions  the  manufacture  of  a  huge  voee  in  627  A.n., 
and  in  1154  Edrisi  (first  climate,  tenth  section)  mentions 
Chinese  glass.  A  glass  vase  about  a  foot  high  is  preserved 
at  Nam  in  Japan,  and  is  alleged  to  have  been  placed  tUero 
in  the  8th  century.  It  seems  probable  tliat  this  is  of 
Chinese  manufacture.  A  writer  in  the  Alemotirt  amctmant 
I  lit  Chiuut  (vol.  ii.  pp.  463  and  477),  writing  about  1770, 
oayH  that  there  was  then  a  glasshouse  at  Poking,  where  every 
yenr  a  good  number  of  vases  were  made,  some  requiring 
great  labour  because  nothing  was  blown  (rien  n'est  souffle), 
meaning  no  doubt  that  the  ornamentation  was  produced  not 
by  blowing  and  moulding,  but  by  cutting  This  factory 
was,  however,  meroly  an  appendage  to  the  imperial  mag- 
nificence. The  earliest  articles  of  Chinese  glass  the  date  of 
which  has  been  ascertained,  wluch  have  been  noticed,  ara 
some  bearing  the  name  of  the  emperor  Kienlaog  (1736- 
1796),  one  of  which  is  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

In  the  manufacture  of  ornamental  glass  the  leading  idea 
in  China  seems  to  be  the  imitation  of  natural  stones.  Tlio 
coloured  glass  is  usually  not  of  ons  bright-  colour  through- 
out, but  semi-transparent  and  marbled;  the  colours  in  many 
instances  are  singularly  fine  and  harmonious.  As  iu  1770, 
cutting  is  the  chief  method  by  which  ornament  is  produced, 
the  vessels  being  blown  very  solid. 

Tho  chiof  source  from  whence  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
glass-making  spread  through  Europe  was  probably  Borne ; 
in  the  Roman  imperial  period  glass  was  undoubtedly  made, 
not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  in  Spain,  and  in  all 
probability  at  or  near  Cologne,  end  perhaps  in  other  places 
near  the  Rhine  Whether  refugees  from  Padua,  Aquileis, 
or  other  Italian  cities  carried  the  art  to  the  lagoons  of 
Venice  in  the  5th  century,  or  whether  it  was  learnt  from 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  at  a  much  later  date,  has  been 
a  disputed  question.  It  would  appear  not  improbable  that 
tho  former  Was  the  case,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
articles  formed  of  glass  were  in  the  later  days  of  Roman 
civilization  in  constant  daily  use,  and  that  the  making  of 
glass  was  carried  on,  not  as  now  in  largo  establishments,  but 
by  artisans  working  on  d  small  scale.  It  seems  certain  that 
some  knowledge  of  t*ia  art  was  preserved  in  France  and  in 
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Spain,  possibly  even  in  England,  and  it  seems  improbable 
that  it  should  have  been  lost  in  that  archipelago,  where  tho 
traditions  of  ancient  civilization  must  have  been  better 
preserved  than  in  almost  any  other  place.    In  523 
Cassiodorua  writes  of  the  "  innuraerosa  narigia"  belonging 
to  Venice,  and  where  trade  is  active  there  h-  always  a  pro- 
bability that  manufactures  will  flourish.    However  this  may 
be,  the  earliest  positive  evidence  of  the  existence  at  Venice 
of  £  worker  in  glass  would  seem  to  be  the  mention  of  Petrus 
Flavianus,  phiolarius,  in  the  ducale  of  Vitale  Falier  in  the 
year  1090.    In  1224  twenty-nine  persons  aro  mentioned  as 
friolari  ({.«.,  phiolari),  and  in  the  same  century  "mariogole  " 
or  codes  of  trade  regulations  were  drawn  up  (Monografia 
delta  Vttraria  Venmana  e  Muranete,  p.  219).    The  manu- 
facture had  then  no  doubt  attained  considerable  proportions ; 
in  1268  the  glass-workers  exhibited  decanters,  scent-bottles, 
and  the  like;  in  1279  they  mado.among  other  things,  weights 
and  measures.    In  the  latter  part  of  this  century  the  glass- 
houses wore  almost  entirely  transferred  to  Murano.  From 
thenceforward  the  manufacture  continued  to  grow  in  im- 
portance; glass  vessels  were  made  in  large  quantities,  as  well 
ts  glass  i or  windows.  The  earliest  example  which  has  as  yet 
been  described — a  cup  of  blue  glass,  enamelled  and  gil  t— is, 
however,  not  earlier  than  about  1440.   A  good  many  other 
examples  have  been  preserved  which  may  be  assigned  to 
the  same  century  :  the  earlier  of  these  bear  a  resemblance 
in  form  to  the  vessels  of  silver  made  in  the  west  of  Europe ; 
in  the  later  an  imitation  of  classical  forms  becomes  apparent. 
Enamel  and  gilding  were  freely  used,  in  imitation  no  doubt 
of  the  much  admired  vessels  brought  from  Damascus  or 
Egypt    Many  of  the  ornamental  processes  which  we  admire 
in  Venetian  glasj  were  already  in  use  or  were  invented  in 
this  century,  as  that  of  mille  fiori,  in  which  rods  of  various 
colours  are  joined  by  heat  and  so  arranged  as  when  cut 
transversely  to  form  patterns  resembling  flowers  or  coral- 
lines.   Such  sections  were  then  placed  side  by  side  and 
united  by  a  lining  of  heated  glass  applied  to  them ;  the 
joint  mass  was  then  reheated  and  worked  into  the  desired 
form.   The*beautiful  kind  of  glass  known  as  vitro  di  trina 
or  lace  glass,  was  made  by  a  variation  of  the  same  process ; 
the  rods  or  cants,  being  composed  of  opaque  white  threads 
surrounded  by  transparent  glass,  were  placed  side  by  side 
in  a  mould,  and  a  bubble  of  glass  blown  into  the  midst  bo 
as  to  adhere  to  the  canes ;  the  whole  was  then  reheated  and 
fashioned  in  the  same  manner  as  any  ordinary  glass.  Some- 
times two  canes  or  cylinders  were  used,  the  lines  of  which 
ran  in  opposite  directions,  and  a  reticulated  pattern  was 
thus  produced.   An  elaborate  account  of  the  process  is  given 
by  M.  Labarto  {HUtoire  det  Art*  Indiutritl;  iv.  576  so.). 
Many  of  the  examples  of  this  process  exhibit  surprising 
skill  and  taste,  and  are  among  the  most  beautiful  objects 
produced  at  the  Venetian  furnaces.    Glass  was  made  by 
the  Romans  in  like  manner,  but  no  ancient  example  which 
has  come  down  to  us  equals  in  correct  execution  some  of 
those  made  at  Venice.    That  peculiar  kind  of  glass  usually 
called  schmelx,  an  imperfect  imitation  of  calcedony,  was 
also  made  at  Venice  in  the  16th  century.  Avanturine 
glass,  that  in  which  numerous  small  particles  of  oxide  of 
copper  are  diffused  through  a  transparent  yellowish  or 
brownish  mass,  was  not  invented  until  about  1600. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  Venetian  manufacture  are  the 
elegance  of  form  and  the  surprising  lightness  and  thinness 
of  tho  substance  of  the  vessels  produced.  The  gloss  on  the 
other  hand  wants  brilliancy,  and  is  of  ten  tinged  with  yellow, 
or  if,  as  is  cot  uncommon,  too  much  niangfwese  (which 
neutralizes  the  yellow  tiuge  imparted  by  the  presence  of 
iron)  has  b*eu  used,  a  faint  purple.  This  slight  coloration 
may  not,  however,  appear  a  defect  to  eyes  fatigued 
by  the  brilliancy  of  modern  flint  glass.  The  Venetian 
perhaps  somewhat  abused  their  skill  by  giving 


extravagant  forms  to  vessels,  making  drinking  glasses  i 
forms  of  ships,  Hons,  birds,  whales,  and  the  like. 

Besides  the  making  of  vessels  of  all  kinds  the  factories  of 
Murano  hod  for  a  long  period  almost  an  entire  monopoly  of 
two  other  branches  of  the  art,— the  making  of  mirrors  and 
of  beads.  Attempts  to  make  mirrors  of  g:ai>s  were  maao 
as  early  as  1317  a.d.-,  but  even  in  the  16th  century  mirror* 
of  steel  were  still  in  use.  To  make  a  really  good  mirror  of 
glass  two  things  are  required, — a  plate  free  from  bubbles 
and  striae,  and  a  method  of  applying  a  film  of  metal  with  • 
uniform  bright  surface  free  from  defects.  The  principle  of 
applying  metallic  films  to  glass  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Romans  and  even  to  the  Egyptians,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Alexander  Neckam  in  the  12th  century,  but  it  would 
appear  that  it  was  not  until  the  16th  century  that  the  pro- 
cess of  "  silvering  "  mirrors  by  the  use  of  an  amalgam  of  tin 
and  mercury  had  been  perfected.  During  the  1  Cth  and 
17th  centuries  Venice  exported  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
mirrors,  but  France  and  England  gradually  acquired  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  the  art,  and  in  1772  only  one  glass-house 
nt  Murano  continued  to  make  mirrors. 

The  making  of  beads  was  probably  practised  at  Venice 
from  a  very  early  period,  but  the  earliest  documentary,  evi- 
dence bearing  on  tho  subject  docs  not  appear  to  be  of  earlier 
date  than  the  14  th  century,  when  prohibitions  were  directed 
against  those  who  made  of  glass  such  objects  aa  were  usually- 
made  of  crystal  or  other  hard  stones.  In  the  16th  century 
it  had  become  a  trade  of  great  importance,  end  about  1764 
twenty-two  furnaces  wore  employed  in  the  production  of 
beads.  Towards  the  end  of  the  earns  century  from  600  to 
1000  workmen  were,  it  is  stated,  employed  on  one  branch 
of  the  art,  that  of  ornamenting  beads  by  the  help  of  the 
blow-pipe  A  very  groat  variety  of  patterns  was  produced ; 
a  tariff  of  the  year  1B00  contains  aa  enumeration  of  661 
species  and  a  vast  number  of  sub-species.  Beads  to  the 
valno  of  £200,000  are  still  annually  made'  in  Venice 
(Monografia  drlla  Vetraria  Vcntziana  e  Sfuranw)- 

The  efforts  made  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  ia 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  to  improve  the  manufacture 
of  glass  in  those  countries  had  a  very  injurious  effect  ost 
the  industry  of  Murano.  The  invention  of  flint  glass  in 
England  (about  16201)  brought  tn  its  train  the  practice  of 
c  utting  glass,  a  method  of  ornamentation  for  which  Venetian- 
glass  from  its  thinners  was  ill-adapted.  One  remarkable 
man,  Giuseppe  Briati,  exerted  himself,  with  much  success, 
both  in  working  in  the  old  Venetian  method  and  also  is 
Imitating  the  new  fashions  invented  in  Bohemia.  He  we* 
especially  successful  in  making  vases  and  circular  dishes  of 
"vitro  di  trina,"  one  of  the  latter  in  the  Correr  colleetioo 
at  Venice,  believed  to  have  been  made  in  his  glass-house, 
measures  66  .centimetres  (nearly  23  inches)  in  diameter. 
The  vases  made  by  him  are  as  elegant  in  form  aa  the  beet 
of  the  Cinquecento  period,  but  may  perhaps  be  distin- 
guished by  the  superior  purity  and  brilliancy  of  the  glass- 
He  also  made  with  great  taste  and  skill  large  lustres  aod 
mirrors  with  frames  of  glass  ornamented  either  in  intaglie 
or  with  foliage  of  various  colours.  He  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  the  methods  of  working  practised  in  Bohemia  by 
disguising  himself  as  a  porter,  and  thus  worked  for  three 
years  in  a  Bohemian  glass-house.  In  1736  he 
patent  at  Venice  to  manufacture  glass  in  the 
manner.    He  died  in  1772. 

The  fall  of  the  republic  was  accompanied  by  intemrptio* 
of  trade  and  decay  of  manufacture,  and  in  the  last  years  of 
the  18th  and  beginning  of  the  1 9th' century  the  glass-making 
of  Murano  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  In  the  year  1838 
Signor  Bussolin  revived  several  of  the  ancient  processes  of 
gloss-working,  and  this  revival  was  carried  on  by.  C  Fietro 
Biiruglia  In  1845,  and  by  others,  and  later  by  Salviati,  to> 
whose  i 
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«f  Venetian  art  glass  is  principally  doe.  Salviati  revived  the 
former  processes  avi  practised  them,  not  in  mere  slavish 
i mi ui lion,  but  with  freedom,  invention,  and  fine  artistic 
Instinct  Every  general  industrial  exhibition  has  con- 
tained brilliant  examples  of  the  products  of  the  Venice 
and  Muraoo  Olass  Company,  composed  chiefly  of  English 
capitalists,  and  formerly  managed  by  Salviati 

The  fame  of  Venice  in  glass-making  so  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  Italian  cities  that  it  is  difficult  to  learn 
much  respecting  their  progress  in  the  art    It  appears, 
Itowever,  that  as  early  as  1 29  5  furnaces  had  been  established 
at  Treviso,  Vicenxa,  Padua,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  and 
Bologna.    In  1634  there  were  in  Rome  two  and  in  Florence 
one  glass  house;  bat  wbethor  any  of  these  produced  orna- 
mental vessels,  or  only  articles  of  common  use  and  window 
glass,  would  not  appear  to  have  as  yet  been  ascertained. 
Wmitrra       The  history  of  glass-making  in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
tenia!*     «ad  England  offers  many  points  of  resemblance.    In  the 
Jurin«      jjret  three,  aid  probably  in  England  also,  glass  was  made  at 
l"rt«r  Per'°^  °f  *n*  Roman  empire ;  in  France  about  Lyons, 

as  is  shown  by  a  monument  in  the  Musee  Lapidaire  to  one 
J  alius  Alexander,  dsacribed  as  an  "  opifcx  artis  vitrije,"  in 
Normandy  and  Poitou,  and  probably  in  many  other  parts. 
In  Spain  glass,  according  to  Pliny,  was  manufactured  (Wat. 
//tar.,  xxxvL  26,  66)  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  "per 
Hispanias,"  but  the  remains  of  Roman  glass-making  have 
been  chiefly  found  in  the  valleys  which  run  down  to  the 
coast  of  Catiloaia,  but  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ebro,  in 
Valencia  and  in  Murcia  (5enor  Rico  y  Sinobus,  2W  Vidrio, 
p.  11). 

Glass-making  in  Germany  during  the  Roman  period 
would  scorn  to  have  been  carried  on  extensively  at  Cologne, 
near  which  city  many  remarkable  glass  vessels  of  peculiar 
character  have  been  discovered.  The  art  was  probably  not 
lost  during  the  period  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the 
Roman  power.  In  the  year  758  Cuthbert,  abbot  of  Jarre  w, 
wrote  to  Lullo,  bishop  of  Mainz,  to  request  him  to  send  him 
a  maker  of  glass  vessels.  It  is  scarcely,  probable  that  the 
art  had  been  forgotten  and  revived  between  the  5th  and  the 
$th  centuries. 

It  is  not  equally  clear  that  glass  was  mado  in  England, 
though  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  case.  Both  vessels 
and  window  glass  havo  been  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  Buckholt,  near  the  Roman  road  from 
WinchtHta*  to  Salisbury,  the  remains  of  a  glass  furnace, 
among  which  were  numerous  fragments  of  glass  which  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Roman  origin,  and  a  fragment  of  un- 
doubtedly Roman  pottery.  But  associated  with  these  were 
fragments  of  gh&s  .of  the  14th  and  later  dates,  and  of 
pottery  of  the  16th  century. 
Tin  twk  Very  little  has  been  ascertained  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
art  in  either  of  the  four  countries  during  the  dark  ages, 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  preserved  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  perhaps  also  in  England  and  Spain.  The 
fact  narrated  by  Bade,  in  his  history  of  the  abbots  of 
Wwrmouth,  that  Benedict  Biecop  about  675  procured 
workmen  from  France  to  mako  glass  for  his  monastery, 
shows  at  once  that  it  was  preserved  in  France  and  lost  or 
nearly  so  in  England;  But  •  great  quantity  of  drinking 
vessels  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  while 
still  pagan ;  and  although  the  like  are  found  both  in  France 
and  in  Germany,  it  is  said  that  a  greater  number  and  more 
varieties  occur  in  England,  and  it  has  thence  been  inferred 
that  they  were  probably  made  in  the  country.  Welsh 
poet*  of  the  6th  century  (I),  Aneurin  and  Llywarch  Hen, 
both  mention  glass  vessels  by  a  name,  4«wydr,"  evidently 
derived  from  vitrum,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  Welsh 
retained  a  knowledge  of  its  manufacture.  Some  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  manipulating  glass  existed  in  Ireland 
in  and  before  the  12th  century,  as  is  shown  by  cameo 


beads  and  small  pieces  of  mosaic  glass  of  qullo  peculiar 
patterns  which'  occur  on  objects  of  Irish  workmanship 
(Traiuaetiotu  of  the  Royal  Irith  Academy,  voL  xxiv., 


Antiq.,  part,  iv,), 
Jn  Francs 


"  vitrarii "  are  mentioned  in  several . 
from  the  6th  to  the  11th ;  in  Germany,  as  has  been  shown 
above,  there  is  ground  for  believing  tliat  the  Art  was  prac- 
tised in  tho  8th  century ;  and  in  the  12th  artisans  are  found 
at  Cologne  with  the  designation  "  ustor  "  attached  to  their 
names,  which  Merlo  (Kiintt  und  Kunstler  in  Koln,  p.  563) 
suggests  may  probably  mean  maker  of  glass.  Nothing 
seems  to  have  been  ascertained  about  the  existence  of  the 
art  in  Spain  between  the  Gothic  conquest  and  the  13th 
century,  when  it  was  practised  at  Almeria  by  the  Moors. 

During  the  mediseval  period  France  produced  largo 
quantities  of  glass,  as  well  in  the  form  of  vessels  as  ia  that 
of  window  glass.  The  first  were  made  on  a  large  scale  in 
Dauphino  in  the  1 4th  century.  In  1333  Humbert  the 
dauphin  granted  a  part  of  the  forest  of  Chamborant  to  a 
glass-maker  on  condition  that  he  should  furnish  him  with 
more  than  3000  vessels  of  glass  annually  (Hitt.  Dalph., 
il  363).  In  .  1302  window  glass  was  made  at  Bezu  le 
Foret,  in  the  department  of  the  Euro,  for  the  king  of 
France ;  a  fragment  of  a  rob!  of  accounts  for  that  year  is 
preserved  in  the  Bibjiotheque  Nationale.  Glass  was  also 
mado  in  Poitou,  and  a  drageoir  with  the  arms  of  Charles 
VIII.  of  France  (1470-1498)  has  been  engraved  by  M. 
Fillon  (L'arl  de  Tern,  tic)  which  ia  believed  to  havo 
.been  made  in  that  province. 

Much  glass  was  no  doubt  made  for  windows  both  in 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries,  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  in  1453  mention  occurs  of  a  fountain  and  fonr  plateaux 
mado  for  Philip  tho  Good,  duko  of  Burgundy,  by  a  glass- 
maker  of  Lille;  but  if  artistic  objects  were  made,  hardly  any 
examples  have  been  preserved.  Glass-makers  existed  at 
Vienna  in  1221  (Peligot,  Le  Verve,  p.  842).  In  1428  a 
Muranese  artificer  set  up  a  furnace  in  the  same  city,  and 
another  was  established  by  another  Italian  in  1486,  which 
it  is  said  was  still  at  work  in  1563.  How  fartheso  efforts 
to  rival  the  manufactures  of  Murano  may  have  succeeded  wo 
have  no  information,  but  contcnipc.ranoously  the  native 
artificers  continued  to  produce  articles  for  common  use,  as 
we  may  see  by  the- woodcut  in  the  edition  of  George 
Agricola  Dt  Re  Metallic*,  published  at  Basel  in  1561,  re- 
presenting the  interior  of  a  glass-house.  In  this  the  tall 
cylindrical  drinking-glassea  known  as  wiederkoms,  bottles 
with  big  bellies  and  slender  necks,  and  retorts  may  be  seen. 
A  glass-houso  was  founded  at  Daubitz  in  Bohemia  in  1442, 
others  in  1501  (Peligot,  Le  Verre,  p.  343). 

In  England  vessels  of  glass  seem  to  have  been  but  little 
used  during  the  Middle  Ages ;  they  occur  very  rarely  in 
inventories,  and  when  they  do,  as  in  the  Calendars  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  Exchequer,  they  are  usually  described  as 
mounted  in  gold  or  silver,  or  as  painted,  being  probably 
enamelled  gloss  vessels  from  Constantinople,  Damascus,  or 
Venice,  objects  rather  of  virtu  than  of  daily  use.  It  baa 
even  been  asserted  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  any 
description  of  glara  was  made  in  England  before  the 
15  th  century,  but  in  the  roll  of  the  taxation  made  at 
Colchester  in  1295  three  of  the  principal  inhabitants  are 
designated  "verrer";  and  it  would  seem  hardly  probable 
that  so  many  in  such  a  town  were  gloaiers  only  and  not 
glassmakers.  In  the  14th  century  Andrew  le  glasswright 
ia  mentioned  in  the  records  of  Great  Yarmouth,  tn  1439 
(or  1447)  English  glass  is  mentioned  in  the  contract  for  the 
windows  of  the  Beauchamp  chapel  at  Warwick,  but  di* 
paragingly,  as  tho  contractor  binds  himself,  not  to  use  it.' 
In  1486,  however,  it  is  mentioned  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  wss  dearer  and  presumably 
better  than  either  "  Dutcb,  Venice,  or  Normandy  glass" 
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(DonualU  ArehUeotvn  0/  the  MiddU  Agu,  by  Hudson 
Turner,  p.  78). 

In  Spain  gloss  wu  made  at  Barcelona  in  con&iderablo 
juantities  in  1324;  and  Almeria,  according, to  an  Arab 
infcbor  of  the  13th  century,  was  famous  for  its  manufacture 
of  glass.  In  the  15th  century  the  export  of  glass  from 
Barcelona  was  considerable;  Jerpnimo  Paulo  in  1491  says 
that  gltvsa  vessel*  of  various  sorts  wcroaent  thence  to  many 
places  and  even  to  Borne. 

In  the  16th  century  the  fashion  of  using  glass  vessels 
of  ornamental  character  spread  from  Italy  into  France, 
England,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Henry  VIIL  had  a 
large  quantity,  chiefly  or  wholly,  it  would  seem,  of  Venetian 
manufacture  (see  inventory  in  1542,  A rchatological  Journal, 
voL  xviii).  This  increasing  use  of  glass  led  to  the  reflexion 
that  large  sums  of  money  went  annually  to  Venice  fur  such 
wares,  and  to  the  question  whether  the  manufacture  might 
not  be  carried  on  at  home.  We  therefore  find  that  about 
the  middle  of  this  century  attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
the  Venetian  methods  of  manufacture  into  the  several 
countries;  Henry  IL  of  France  established  an  Italian  named 
Mutio  at  St  Oermain-en-Laye,  and  Henry  IV.  in  1598  per- 
mitted two  "gentikhommoB  vomers  "  from  Mantua  to  settle 
themselves  at  Rouen  in  order  to  moke  "  verree  de  crista!  et 
autrss  ouvrages  qui  so  font  a  Ye  nine.  "  A  like  attempt  was 
made  in  England  about  1550,  for  in  that  year  eight  glass- 
makers  from  Murano  addressed  from  London  a  petition  to 
the  Council- of  Ten  at  Venice  praying  to  be  excused  from 
the  penalties  decreed  by  that  body  in  1549  against  Venetian 
subjects  who  taught  the  art  to  foreigners  (CaL  Shite 
Paper*,  Venetian,  No.  648).  The  council  allowed  the  eight 
workmen,  to  ramiin  until  the  end  of  the  term,  far  which  they 
had  ongaged  themselves.  Otliar  attempts  followed  :  Stow 
Buys  (Citron.,  p.  1040)  that  Veniee  glasses  were  first  made 
in  Loudon  by  one  Jacob  Vossiliua  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  1565  one  Cornelius 
de  Lannoy  (or  Launoy)  was  working  in  the  pay  of  the 
Government  (CaL  State  Paper*,  Dam.).  Others,  ns 
Carre  or  Qusxre,  and  Beokn  aUat  Dolin,  foom  the  Low 
Countries,  were  engagod  in  similar  undertaking  during  die 
latter  part  of  this  century,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  any 
great  success  was  attained,  as  the  importation  of  glass  from 
Venice  continued  until  king  after. 

These  attempts  to  rival  Murano  seem  to  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Spain.  Ambrozio 
de  Mongarda  had  a  privilege  in  the  former  country  to 
make  "  voutss  de  crigtal  a  la  faschon  de  Veniee,"  which  in 
1599  wis  continued  to  PhUippe  de  Gridolphi ;  his  glass- 
house was  at  Antwerp.  Glass-works  also  existed  at  Liege. 
Much  glass  in  the  16th  century  was  sent  from  Antwerp  to 
England  (Houdoy,  Let  Verrerit*  a  la  /aeon  de  Venue). 
This  manufacture  went  on  during  the  following  century, 
and  many  examples  remain,  more  or  less  resembling  the 
products  of  Murano. 

In  Germany  Ferdinand  I.  established  a  glass-house  at 
Weidlingon  near  Vienna,  which  was  to  work  in  the  Italian 
manner ;  but  no  greet  success  it  would  soem  attended  theso 
efforts,  partly  no  doubt  because  about  the  same  time  tho 
native  glass-makoro  struck  out  a  new  and  original  style  of 
ornamentation  for  the  great  cylindrical  beakers,  sometimes 
20  iuchos  in  height,  usually  called  wiederkom  (come  again), 
but  which  M.  Peligot  says  ought  to  be  called  willkonim 
(welcome).  This  was  a  somewhat  coirse  but  very  effective 
system  of  painting  in  enamel  such  subjects  as  the  emperor 
and  electors  of  Germany,  or  the  imperial  eagle  bearing  on 
its  wings  the  arms  of  the  states  which  composed  the  empire, 
&c.  The  earliest  example  which  has  been  met  with  bears 
the  date  1553,  but  tho  system  had  greet  vogua,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  Uutil  about  1725. 

Spanish  writers  have  not  as  yet  acquainted  us  with  the 


I  precise  means  by  which  tho  Venetian  methods  of  working 
were  brought  to  their  country ;  but  Caspar  Tiauctros  in  his 
CIiroHographia,  published  in  1502,  says  that  tho  gloss  made 
at  Barcelona  was  almost  equal  to  tliat  of  Venice,  and  during 
this  and  the  next  century  large  quantities  were  exported. 
Venetian  gloss  was  imitated  in  several  other  places  in  Spain, 
and  with  considerable  success,  as  several  examples  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  testify.  The  native  forms  and 
methods  of  working,  however,  went  on  contemporaneously, 
and  it  would  appear  do  so  down  to  tho  present  day. 

The  branch  of  glass-making  in  which  the  greatest  results 
were  obtained  iu  France  during  the  17th  century  was  that  of 
the  manufacture  of  mirrors.  In  1G65  the  services  of  eighteen 
Venetians  were  obtained,  and  a  factory  established  in  tho 
Faubourg  St  Antoine  at  Paris,  and  another  factor}'  won 
founded  at  Tourla-Ville  near  Cherbourg.  These  were 
united  and  worked  with  groat  success;  the  plates  which 
ornament  tho  "  Golerle  des  Claccs"  at  Versailles  were 
made  at  Tour-In- Ville.  In  1688  the  process  of  carting  plates, 
of  glass  was  first  adopted  iu  modern  times  (for  the  window 
glass  of  Boman  times  was  cost) ;  and  thus  it  became  pos- 
sible to  make  mirrors  of  dimensions  which  could  not  bo 
attained  as  long  as  tho  plates  were  produced  by  blowing. 
The  manufacture  was  carried  on  at  St  Gobain,  still  the  seat 
of  an  immense  production  of  glusft. 

English  glass  making  of  the  17th  century  is  distinguished 
by  one  of  the  most  important  innovations  in  the  practice  of 
tho  art  which  has  at  any  time  been  introduced,  that  of  using, 
a  large  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  in  combination  with 
potash.  Glass  so  made  is  more  brilliant  than  other  kinds, 
and  is  known  in  Eugland  as  "  flint  glass,"  in  France  ns 
"crista!."  The  employment  of  lead  as  one  of  tho  ingredi- 
ents of  glass  was  not  a  discovery,  for  it  had  been  practised 
to  a  small  extent  and  for  certain  purposes,  ae  in  the  imi- 
tation of  gems  by  the  Romans,  and  through  the  Middlo 
Ages.  Neither  the  date  when  Bint  glass  was  first  made  nor 
the  inventor  of  the  process  is  known. 

Sir  William  Slingsby  before  1GU  (Cal.  State 
Pom.)  had  obtained  a  patent  for  making  gloss  with  sea  coal ; 
and  in  1615  the  use  of  wood  for  that  purpose  was  forbidden 
by  royal  proclamation.  How  far  this  proclamation  may 
have  been  obeyed  docs  not  appear,  but  Sir  IL  Mansel,  who 
held  a  patent  of  monopoly  for  glass-mokiug  from  1616  uutil 
about  1634  (and  perhaps  even  later),  states  in  1623  that 
furnaces  erected  in  London,  tho  isle  of  Purbcck,  Milford 
Haven,  and  on  the  Trent,  had  all  failed,  but  that  be  had 
established  them  successfully  at  Kewcastle-on-Tyne.  Pro- 
bably coal  was  used  at  this  last  place,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikoly  that  flint  glass  may  have  been  first  made  there. 
Merret,  however,  writing  about  16G5  (in  his  edition  of  the 
Art  Vitraria  of  Neri),  says  that  glass  made  with  lead  wns 
not  in  use  in  the  English  glass-houses  on  account  of  it*  too 
great  fragility;  but  in  1 673  Evelyn  notes  in  h's  diary  a  visit 
to  the  Italian  glass-houses  at  Greenwich  "  where  glass  wn* 
blown  of  finer  metal  than  that  of  Murano,"  and  in  1677  a 
visit  to  tho  duke  of  Buckingham's  glass-works  (at  Lambeth ), 
"  where  they  made  huge  vases  of  metal  as  clear,  ponderous, 
and  thick  as  crystal,  also  looking-glasses  far  larger  ond 
better  than  any  that  come  from  Venice/  From  this 
time  much  gkss  was  made  in  England,  and  Dr  Pocockc, 
who  travelled  in  Germany  in  1736,  gives  the  preference  in 
point  of  quality  to  English  glass  over  Bohemian. 

During  this  century  much  art  and  labour  were  employed 
in  Germany  in  the  ornamentation  of  vessels  for  drinking, 
such  as  goblets  and  wicderkoms.  Sometimes  they  were 
painted  in  grisaille,  tho  subjects  being  battles,  processions, 
and  the  like,  sometimes  engraved  or  etched ;  common  sub- 
jects are  escutcheons  with  arms,  views  of  cities,  ciphers,  Ac. 
.Many  excellent  artists  worked  in  these  various  styles 
(Beckmann,  Hi*,  of  I>ivtniwn*,  iii.  209  ;  Doppelmayr, 
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yarnberffiiclu  KUnOltr,  p.  231,  233,  Ac.).  *«'r  works 
brought  high  price*.  Dr  Pococke  mentions  seeing  some 
at  Rispen,  to  which  the  glass- works  formerly  carried  on  at 
Potsdam  had  bean  removed,  which  cost  from  £100  to  £150. 
Excellent  material  for  these  artistic  efforts  was  furnished 
by  the  Bohemian  furnaces ;  the  art  was  patronized  by 
several  German  princes ;  the  celebrated  Kunkcl  was  in 
1679  director  of  the  glass-houses  at  Potsdam,  which  were 
carried  on  at  the  cost  of  the  elector,  and  where  the  beautiful 
ruby  glass  was  produced.  Etching  and  engraving  on  glass 
was  also  much  practised  in  Holland. 

[n  Spain  glass  was  made  in  1680,  at  San  Martin  de 
Valdeiglesias,  in  imitation  of  Venetian;  and  Barcelona, 
Valiiouiaquatlo,  and  Villafranca  arc  named  in  a  royal 
schedule  of  the  same  date,  fixfug  the  prices  at  which  glum 
was  to  be  sold  in  Madrid,  as  places  where  wares  imitative 
of  Venetian  were  made,  There  was  also  an  important 
manufactory  at  La  Granja  (see  Introduction  to  Cat.  of 
Spauith  Glcut  »*  South  Kensington  Muteum,  by  Sefiar 
Riano).  Some  of  the  products  of  the  Spanish  furnaces 
closely  resemble  those  of  Murano,  but  rarely  exhibit  much 
b«auty  or  much  originality.  Others  again,  attributed  to 
the  factory  of  San  Iltlefonbo  and  to  the  1 8th  century,  bear 
a  very  closo  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Dutch  glass  of  that 
period. 

Although  during  the  IStliand  earlier  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
foiry  progress  was  mado  both  in  the  parity  and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  material  {especially  in  thocaseof  glass  foroptical  pur- 
poses), and  in  the  organization  and  working  of  factories,  it 
was  a  period  marked  in  no  country  by  much  of  novelty  or 
of  artistic  effort  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  M.  Labarte 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (Hitt.  det  Art*  Ittditstriel*,  iv» 
697)  that  in  France  in  1759  the  fabrication  of  "vases  do 
verre  "  had  so  completely  fallen  into  decadence  that  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  offered  a  prize  for  an  essay  on  the 
means  by  which  the  industry  coula  be  revived.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  out  glow  was  much  in 
vogue,  and  was  produced  in  England  of  great  brilliancy, 
though  the  forms  of  tho  objets  ofton  loft  much  to  bo 
desired  in  point  of  elegance. 

The  manufacture  of  coloured  gloss  for  windows  was  a 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  Pointed  architecture,  and 
England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany  havo  in  this 
ceutury  rivalled  each  other  in  its  production. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  did  not  perhaps  produce  a  more 
marked  effect  on  any  of  the  industrial  arte  than  on  that 
of  glass.  The  progress  made  sinee  that  dare  in  the 
fabrication  of  artistic  gloss  wares  (the  verrerie  de  luxe  of 
the  French)  has  been  surprising,  and  at  the  present  moment 
enlightened  and  enterprising  manufacturers  of  glass  are  in 
every  country  studying  the  products  of  the  furnaces  of  all 
times  and  all  countries,  as  their  predecessore  at  Murano  in 
that  great  period  of  the  art — that  of  the  Renaissance — did 
the  relics  of  Roman  glass-working  (Biringuccio,  Piroteeknia, 
lib.  iL)  in  order  to  glean  from  them  lessons  and  suggestions 
of  further  advauce  in  their  art  (a.  hb.> 

The  Manufacture  or  Glass. 

Glass,  in  its  ordinary  signification,  is  a  brittle,  transparent 
compound  produced  by  the  fusion,  at  a  very  high  tempeni- 
■ture,  of  silica  (silicic  acid)  with  one  or  more  basic  substances, 
one  of  which,  in  all  cases,  must  be  an  alkaline  metal.  Bat 
the  silicatss  of  sodium  and  potassium,  whether  separate  or 
combined,  being  soluble  in  water,  and  also  readily  acted  on 
by  other  agents,  are  not  in  themselves  suitable  for  most  of 
the  purposes  to  which  glass  is  ordinarily  applied.  When, 
however,  to  these  silicates,  or  to  either  of.  them,  a  silicate 
of  on  alkaline  earth  is  added,  the  resultiag  body  is  not 
sensibly  affected  by  water  or  ordinary  advents ;  and  it  is  the 


fused  araoqmous  mass  thereby  obtained  that  alone  is  glass 
in  the  restricted  technical  sense.  Thus  tho  definition  given 
by  Dumas  that  glass  is  *  silicate  of  at  least  two  metals 
belonging  to  ditforent  groups,  one  of  which  must  be  an 
alkaline  metal,  strictly  embraces  and  limits  all  varieties  of 
ordinary  glass,  Boracic  acid,  a  substance  closely  allied  in 
chemical  properties  to  silica,  has  a  similar  influence  on  tho 
alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  producing  by  their  mutual 
fusion  a  transparent  amorphous  compound ;  and  indeed,  for 
certain  special  purposes,  a  glass  in  which  borates  to  a  certain 
extent  supplant  silicates  is  used  for  optical  purposes.  The 
substances,  however,  which  form  the  essential  basis  of  all 
varieties  of  common  glass  arc  (1)  silica  as  the  acid  element ; 
(3)  soda  or  potash  as  the  alkaline  base ;  and  (3)  lime  and 
oxide  of  lead  as  the  alkaline  earths.  To  the  alkaline  earth  s 
commercially  employed  there  ought  also  to  be  added  baryta 
and; alumina,  the  former  being  used  iu  the  place  of  lead, 
and  the  latter  being  a  common  ingredient  in  certain  kinds 
of  glass. 

The  following  tabular  st&temcnt  shows  tho  bodies  capable 
of  yielding  transparent  glass 


AcM 

turtiljv 

Coloured. 

^Oxides  of 

Oxides  ef 
Calcium. 
Lead. 
Barium. 
Strontium. 
Magnesium. 

Oxides  of 
Inn. 

Copper, 

Chromium. 

Uranium. 

Cobalt, 

Gold. 

Various  authorities  who  have  investigated  the  constitution 
of  gloBS  have  endeavoured  to  establish  a  chemical  formula 
fur  what  they  term  normal  glass.  The  results  arrived  at, 
however,  by  different  investigators  disagree  among  them- 
selves ;  and  the  balanoe  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  view 
that  no  such  substance  as  normal  glass  exists,  and  that 
glass  does  not  result  from  any  definite  chemical  compounds, 
bat  is  simply  a  mixture  of  silicates,  with  usually  an  excess 
of  un combined  silica.  The  proportions  in  which  the 
ingredients  of  glass  are  present,  however,  have  not  only  a 
very  great  influence  on  the  fusibility  of  the  mass  ;  but  these 
conditions  also  very  materially  affect  the  qualities  of  the 
substance.  In  general  the  more  nearly  the  proportion  of 
silica  approaches  tho  amount  necessary  to  form  definite 
compounds  with  the  basic  ingredients,  tho  better  and  tho 
more  stable  is  die  quality  of  the  glass,  The  conclusion  of 
Otto  Schott  in  his  investigation  of  the  constitution  of  glass, 
that  tho  simplest  formula  for  glass  is-  represented  by 

lzSi09  may  be  accepted  as  a  safe  statement. 

The  phenomenon  of  devitrification,  which  is  exhibited 
most  readily  by  glam  of  inferior  quality,  has  important 
bearings  on  the  chemical  constitution  of  glass,  as  well  as 
on  the  working  of  tho  material  Devitrification  is  a  change 
which  may  be  induced  in  all  varieties,  but  only  with  difli- 
culty  id  the  finer  kinds  of  potash  glass — either  by  slowly 
cooling  the  glass  from  the  state  of  fusion,  or  by  heating  it 
in  a  mixture  of  sand  and  plaster  of  Paris  till  it  softens, 
and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  by  very  slow  degrees.  Thereby 
it  partly  or  entirely  loses  its  transparent  amorphous  form, 
and  by  the  formation  of  innumerable  minute  crystals  it 
becomes  opaque.  When  such  a  change  penetrates  the 
entire  mass  it  assumes  a  milky  and  porcelain-like  appear- 
ance, whence  it  is  in  this  condition  known  as  Reaumur's 
porcelain—the  phenomenon  havioj  been  first  investigated 
by  that  observer.  Devitrification  renders  the  material  much 
harder  and  less  fusible  than  the  same  glass  in  a  transparent 
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condition ;  and  it  is  leas  subject  to  fracture  on  the  applica- 
tion1 of  heat    According  to  Pelooxe,  Splittgerbcr,  ond 
othes»,  devitrification  results  simply  from  a  rearraugemeut 
of  tho  molecule*  into  the  crystalline  form  while  the  moss  is 
join*  to  alteration  in  the  proportions  of  the  constituents 
taking  place  concurrently ;  but  Dumas  and  hie  followers 
maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that  ia  undergoing  the  change 
tlio  glass  loses  part  of  its  alkali,  and  -  that  crystallization 
iakos  placo  through  the  formation  of  compounds  infusible 
•it  the  temperature  existing  at  the  moment  of  crystallization. 
These  compounds  may  result  either  from  the  dissipation  of 
alkaline  matter  or  from  the  separation  of  the  mass  into  two 
strata,— that  most  highly  alkalino  retaining  its  amorphous 
condition  moro  nersisteutlv  than  the  other  more  siliceous 
portion. 

The  physical  properties  upon  which  the  great  value  and 
utility  of  glass  principally  depend  are  (1)  its  well-known 
prevailing  transparency  combined  with  a  brilliant  lustre  and 
great  hardness;  (2)  its  fusibility  at  a  high  temperature; 
and  (3)  its  softness  and  viscosity  at  a  rod  heat,  whereby  it 
can  be  moulded  and  otherwise  worked  with  facility  into 
any  shape  desired.  Of  great  value  alao  ia  its  resistance  to 
the  Influence  of  common  solvents.  Properly-made  glass  is 
not  sensjbly  acted  on  by  any  of  the  acids  except  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  which  attacks  it  powerfully,  combining  with 
and  removing  its  silica.  Water  affects  glass  s»  feebly  that 
for  practical  purposes  its  action  may  be  disregarded ;  but 
when  it  is  submitted  for  a  prolonged  period  to  water  at  a 
high  temperature,  it  is  slowly  dissolved.  Even  prolonged  ex- 
exposure  to  moist  air  so  ^cts  on  glass,  particularly  on  highly 
alkaline  varieties,  that  the  surface  becomes  clouded  and 
obscure,  and  the  beautiful  iridescent  scaling  off  observable  in 
ancient  glass  is  due  to  the  exposure  of  the  substance  for 
long  ages  to  the  influence  of  moist  air  or  damp  earth. 

Olass  is  an  extremely  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  from 
that  property  springs,  in  great  measure,  its  hrittleiiess. 
Owing  to  this  imperfect  conductivity  it  necessarily  results 
that  a  mass  of  glass,  or  a  glass  object  cooling  from  a  state 
of  fusion,  becomes  cooled  and  set  or  solidified  on  its  outer 
surface  before  the  internal  molecules  have  parted  with  their 
heat,  contracted,  and  established  themselves  in  a  stable  re- 
lation to  each  other.  The  solidification  of  the  superficial 
stratum  thus  necessarily  hinders  the  contraction  of  the 
internal  portion  of  the  mass,  and  as  the  internal  molecules 
cool  down  a  state  of  tension  ia  created,  the  central  portion 
tending  to  draw  the  surface  stratum  inwards  with  a  force 
held  in  check  by  the  strain  in  the  contrary  direction  of  the 
outer  range  of  molecules.  In  this  condition  a  very  moderate 
impact  is  sufficient  to  determine  tho  fracture  of  the  gloss. 
The  high  degree  of  brittlencss  which  results  from  unequal 
cooling  is  exhibited  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  the  philo- 
sophical toy  known  as  "  Rupert's  drops."  Such  pear-shaped 
masses  of  glass  are  prepared  by  allowing  molten  glass  to 
fall,  drop  by  drop,  into  cold  water,  when  the  drops  aeaume 
a  more  or  leas  spheroidal  form,  with  a  finely  tapering  point 
Of  course  a  very  sudden  and  rapid  cooling  of  the  surface 
takes  place,  while  the  interior  is  still  at  a  high  temperature, 
and  correspondingly  much  dilated,  the  consequence  of  which 
is  that  a  state  of  great  tension  is  established  between 
surface  and  contra.  The  breaking  off  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  tail  is  sufficient  to-  destroy  the  equilibrium  established 
between  the  hard  superficial  and  the  dilate  internal 


lea;  and 
to  dost  with  explosive  viol 


be 


tho  whole  mass  is  shattered 
nee.  Excessive  brittlencss  is 
overcome  by  the  operation  of  annealing  to  which  glass  is 
submitted, — a  process  which  has  been  explained  under 
-\roaouvo,  ana  which*  will  be  further  referred  to  in  deal- 
ing with  a  method  of  tempering  or  hardening  glass'  which* 1 
.n  introduced  by  M.  de  la  Bastie  within  tho  lost  few 


It  is  difficult  to  give  a  consistent  and  systematic  view  of 
the  manufacture  of  glass,  because  not  only  chemical  coin 
atitutiou,  but  the  mechanical  operations  by  which  gloss  is 
prepared,  and  the  purposes  to  which  the  material  ia  ap- 
plied, have  also  to  be  token  into  consideration  A  good 
classification,  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  b  that  given 
by  Stein  (in  Bolley'a  Ttcimolvjit),  who  distinguishes  three 
clawes : — 

(1.)  Glass  containing  one  or  two  bases  belonging  to  the 
same  group.  This  class  embraces  only  tho  soluble  silicates 
which  do  not  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions  of  glass. 

(2.)  Olass  with  several  bases  which  belong  to  different 
groups,  comprehending  two  classes:— (1)  calcium  glass, 
under  which  come  sodium-calcium  glass  and  potassium- 
calcium  glass;  ond  (2)  lead  glass,  which  constitutes  ordinary 
flint  glass  or  crystal  and  stross. 

(3.)  Coloured  and  opaque  glass,  of  which  there  are  also 
two  classes, — tho  first  embracing  the  varieties  of  transparent 
coloured  glass  which  may  belong  to  any  of  the  above  classe-v. 
with  the.  addition  of  colouring  oxides,  ond  the  second  beiug 
devoted  to  the  various  kinds  of  opaque  gla&s. 

The  raw  materials  of  the  glass  manufacture  embrace  the 
following  principal  ingredients.  (1.)  Silica  is  used  in  the 
forms  of  puie  quartz  (for  very  fine  qualities  of  glass),  crushed 
sandstone,  pulverised  flints,  and  especially  sand  of  degrees 
of  parity  varying  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  glo  si- 
te be  made.  The  finest  iron-free  sand  in  the  United  King 
dom  is  obtained  from  Atom  Boy  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from 
Lynn,  Norfolk,  and  from  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bedfordshire  , 
bnt  much  pure  sand  is  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom 
from  Fontainebleau  in  France,  from  Belgium,  and  other 
localities.  (2.)  Lime  is  employed  in  the  form  of  chalk  or 
marble,  either  burned  or  unslaked,  and  it  also  must  for 
colourless  glass  be  free  from  iron  impurities.  Of  (3.)  potash 
and  (4.)  soda  any  of  the  ordinary  salts  except  chloride*, 
but  especially  the  sulphates  and  carbonates,  ore  indifferently 
utilized,  the  point  of  real  importance  being  hure  nUo  the  free- 
dom of  the  compound  from  contamination  when  fine  glass  is 
being  made.  At  no  very  remote  date  kelp  waa  the  principal 
source  of  soda  alkali  in  gloss,  but  this  ia  now  entirely  dis- 
used, and  the  principal  source  of  potash  is  the  salt  mines 
of  Stassfort  and  Leopoldshall  in  Prussia,  and  at  Kaluas  in 
Galicia.  Both  potash  and  soda  are  frequently  constituents 
of  the  some  glass ;  bnt  glass  made  from  potash  is  free  from 
the  decided  sea-green  tinge  which  invariably  ia  seen  in  soda 
glass,  although  the  latter  ia  the  more  brilliant  in  lustre. 
(5.)  Lead  is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  a  distinct  class 
of  glass  of  which  ordinary  flint  gloss  ia  the  type,  It  ia 
usually  employed  in  the  form  of  minium  or  red  lead 
(2PbO,PbOj),  portly  on  account  of  its  fino  state  of  division 
and  partly  because  by  giving  off  oxygen  it  helpa  to  purify 
the  metal  (6.)  Baryta  ond  witherite  or  baric  carbonate 
have  been  introduced  with  much  success  as  a  partial  sub- 
stitute for  alkali  in  soda  or  potash  glass,  and  for  a  part 
of  the  load  ia  ordinary  dint  glass,  and  in  all  probability 
barium  compounds  are  destined  to  occupy  a  much  more 
important  placo  in  glass  manufactures  than  hitherto  they 
havo  done.  (7.)  Collet  or  waste  and  broken  fragracnta  of 
the  special  kinds  of  glass  to  be  made  is  an  important  and 
essential  ingredient,  being  added  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  wholo  chargo  in  the  melting  ond  preparation  of 
class  These  materials  constitute  tho  essential  ingredients 
which  go  to  the  formation  of  glass.  In  coarso  varieties, 
such  aa  bottle  glass,  alumina  and  iron  are  present, 
bnt  their  presence  simply  results,  from  the  infenor  and 
impure  nature  of  the  raw  materials  employed,  and  are 
neither  essential  nor  desirable.  Some  portion  of  alumina 
too  is  taken  up  from-  the  pots  in  which  the  materials 
are  melted.  Bleaching  or  oxidizing  agents  are  also 
employed  to  produce  o  high  degree  at  ou^lossoesa  m 
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dear  glass,  end  for  tola  purpose  peroxide  of  manganese, 
araenious  acid,  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  the  materials  gene- 
rally used.  Those  bodies  oxidise  carbon  compounds  which 
may  be  present,  and  neutralize  to  a  large  extent  the  colour 
vielded  by  iron  by  converting  its  protoxide  into  peroxide. 
Too  much  manganese,  however,  gives  the  glass  a  reddish 
tinge,  and  excess  of  arsenic  produces  a  milky  cloudiness. 
The  various  substances  employed  to  produce  coloured  and 
opaque  varieties  of  glass  will  be  enumerated  when  these 
special  kinds  are  described.  Tho  requisite  proportions  of 
the  raw  materials  ground  and  prepared  are  intimately  mixed 
with  the  aid  of  a  mixing  apparatus,  and  in  this  form  con- 
stitute tho  "  batch."  Formerly  it  was  tho  habit  to  frit  or 
partially  decompose  and  fuse  the  ingredients  in  a  form  of 
Tsverberatory  furnace  called  a  calcar  arch,  but  since  the 
sue  of  kelp  was  abandoned  that  operation  is  no  longer 
essential,  and  generally  the  well-mixed  batch  is  placed  at 
once  in  the  melting  pots,  or  the  tank  in  the  case  of  tank 
furnaces. 

Melting  Pot*. — These  pots  or  crucibles  are  made  of  the 
finest  fire-clay,  that  from  Stourbridge  in  Worcestershire 
being  exclusively  used  for  glass  pots  in  Great  Britain. 
Great  oare  is  requisite  in  the  selection,  and  in  cleansing  tho 
day  from  extraneous  particles,  the  presence  of  which,  even 
is  the  smallest  degree,  will  injure  the  pot  A  fine  powder 
procured  by  grinding  old  crucibles  is  generally  mixed,  in  a 
proportion  seldom  larger  than  a  fourth,  with  what  is  termed 
(ha  virgin  clay.  Phis  mixture  dries  more  rapidly,  contracts 
less  while  drying,  and  presents  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  and  alkali  used  in  the  composition  of  glass 
than  the  simple  unmixed  clay.  These  ingredients,  having 
been  mixed,  are  wrought  into  a  paste  iu  a  large-  trough, 
and  carried  to  the  pot  loft,  covered  in  such  a  way  as  to  ex- 
clude dust  and  other  minute  particles.  Here  a  workman 
kneads  the  paste  by  trampling  it  with  his  naked  feet, 
turning  it  from  time  to  time  until  it  becomes  as  tough  as 
putty.  It  is  then  made  into  rolls,  and  wrought,  layer  upon 
layer,  into  a  solid  and  compact  body,  every  care  being  taken 
to  keep  it  free  of  air  cavities,  which  would,  by  their 
expansion  in  the  furnace,  cause  an  immediate  rupture  of 
the  pots.  After  •poU  are  made,  very  great  care  is  necessary 
to  bring  them  to  the  proper  state  of  dryness  before  taking 
them  to  the  annealing  or  pot  arch.  In  drying  they  com- 
monly shrink  about  2  inches  in  the  circumference.  When 
pots  are  made  during  summer,  the  natural  temperature  is 
sufficient  tor  drying  them ;  but  in  winter  they  are  kept  in 
u  temperature  of  from  GO*  to  70*  Fahr.  They  remain  in 
the  room  where  they  are  made  for  a  period  varying  from 
nine  to  twelve  months.  Being  afterwards  removed  to 
another  apartment,  where  the  heat  ia  from  80*  to  90'  Fahr., 
they  are  kept  there  for  about  four  weeks.  They  are  then 
removed  for  four  or  five  days,  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  previous  state  of  dryness,  to  the  annealing  arch,  which 
is  gradually  and  cautiously  heated  up  till  it  reaches  the 
temperature  of  the  working  furnace,  whither,  after  being 
sufficiently  annealed,  they  are  carried  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Pots  last  upon  an  average  from  eight  to  ten  weeks,  and 
they  form  a  costly  item  in  the  manufacturing  operations, 
as  each  pot  is  worth  on  an  average  about  X 1 0  ;  and  many 
of  them,  notwithstanding  all  care,  crack  and  give  way  as 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  the  melting  furnace.  For  all 
varieties  of  glass,  excepting  lead  gloss,  open  pots  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  as  represented  in  fig.  1,  are  em- 
ployed ;  but  for  flint  glass  a  covered  pot  with  an  opening 
at  the  side,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  is  essential.  Dr  Siemens 
proposed  a  form  of  melting  pot  divided  into  three  compart- 
ments, tho  materials  being  melted  in  the  first,  and  passing 
into  the  second  by  an  opening  at-  the  lower  part  of  the 
partition,  where  the  metal  was  to  bo  fined  and  freed  from 
included  air-bubbles,  and  afterwards  to  pass  by  a  like 
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opening  to  the  third  comportment,  whence  it  was  to  be 
drawn  for  working.  The  specific  grarity  of  the  charge  in 
the  first  compartment  would  rise  in  proportion  as  the 
materials  melted  and  became  homogeneous  in  structure. 
Therefore  tho  metal  would  sink  in  proportion  as  it  melted  j 
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and  the  best  melted  portions  pass  into  the  second  com- 
partment, in  which,  under  tho  influence  of  the  direct  fur- 
nace heat,  it  would  be  cleared.  There,  aimilarly,  the  per- 
fectly fined  glass  falling  to  the  bottom  would  pass  into  the 
cooler  working  compartment,  which  ia  protected  by  a  cover- 
ing cap.  Dr  Siemens's  idea  has  been  practically  developed 
in  his  continuous  tank  referred  to  below.  ' 

Farnaeet. — A  gloss-melting  furnace  or  oven  is  a  modified 
form  of  reverberatory  furnace,  which  assumes  many  different 
shapes  and  arrangements  according  to  the  kind  of  glass  to 
the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  devoted,  and  the  nature 
of  the  fuel  used.  As  regards  the  latter  cause  of  difference 
it  may  be  noted  that,  while  coal  is  the  principal  fuol  em- 
ployed iu  Great  Britain,  dried  wood  and  peat  are  extensively 
consumed  in  Germany,  and  in  modern  times  gas  furnaces 
on  the  Siemens  and  other  principles  are  being  freely  intro- 
duced. In  the  construction  of  a  furnace  the  principal 
objects  to  be  kept  in  view  are  not  only  tho  production  and 
maintenance  of  an  intense  heat,  but  its  uniform  distribution 
throughout  the  furnace,  and  the  bringing  of  the  charges  of 
glass  materials  directly  under  its  fusing  influence.  The 
form  assumed  by  melting  furnaces  is,  in  general,  square  or 
oblong  for  sheet  and  plate-glass  making,  and  circular  in 
English  flint-glass  making.  The  fire-space  or  grate  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  furnace,  and  the  fire,  when  fuel  is  used  for 
direct  heating,  is  either  fed  or  stoked  from  both  ends,  or  raised 
from  under  the  bars  by  a  patented  method  The  fire-grate 
ia  usually  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  house  in  which  it 
is  erected,  but  under  it  is  an  arched  subterranean  passago 
forming  tho  "cave"  or  ash-pit,  both  ends  of  which  extend 
to  the  open  air  outside  the  glass-house.  The  fire-grate  bars 
are  placed  in  the  top  of  this  arched  passage,  which  thus 
serves  as  a  canal  for  the  atmospheric  air  required  to  main- 
tain combustion  within  the  furnace ;  and  for  regulating  the 
admission  of  air,  and  so  controlling  the  heat,  there  are  doors 
at  both  ends  of  the  archway.  In  some  cases  two  such 
arched  passages  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  intersect- 
ing at  the  fire-bars,  are  constructed,  so  that  either  can  be 
used  according  to  the  prevailing  direction  of  the  wind,  &c. 
In  general  no  flue  or  chimney  is  directly  connected  with 
the  furnace,  the  only  exit  for  the  products  of  combustion 
being  the  working  holes,  and  thus  the  beat  is  directed 
around  and  over  each  pot  placed  opposite  a  working  hole 
in  thft  furnace.  Within  the  furnace,  around  the  grate  space 
in  the  case  of  circular  furnaces,  or  on  both  aides  of  it  in 
quadrangular  furnaces,  is  a  raised  bank  or  narrow  platform 
termed  the  "siege,"  on  which  the  melting  pots  are  placed. 
The  number  of  pots  arranged  in  a  furnace  vary  from  four 
to  ten,  and  each  is  reached,  either  for  charging  or  for  work- 
ing off  the  prepared  metal,  by  means  of  "  working  holes  " 
in  the  side  of  the  furnace  situated  directly  over  the  pots. 
The  general  form  and  construction  of  a  six-pot  crown -glass 
furnace,  which  also  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  sheet  and 
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pUte-glim  furnaces,  is  shown  in  Plato  V.,  where  fig.  3  la  a 
ground  plan  at  the  level  of  the  siege  of  a  common  form  of 
furnace,  while  in  fig.  1  is  seen  a  front  elevation  of  the  samo 
furnace,  1,  2,  and  3  being  the  working  holes,  4,  5,  6,  and 
7  pipe-holes  for  heating  the  blowing  pipes,  and  8,  9,  and 
10  foot-holes  for  mending  the  pots  and  sieges.    The  furnace 


Fio.  S.— Section  of  Flint-Glax*  Furnico. 
is  covered  with  a  low-roofed  crown  or  dome,  and  the  whole 
structure  U  bound  together  with  a  system  of  iron  bars.  The 
materials  used  in  the  construction  and  lining  of  all  furnaces 
must  be  selected  with  the  utmost  care,  and  built  with 
special  regard  to  the  enormous  temperature  to  which  they 
are  subjected.  Formerly  a  fine-grained  purely  siliceous 
landstono  was  much  used,  but  now  the  principal  materials 
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are  large  moulded  bricks  or  blocks  of  fire-clay  of  the  most 
infusible  and  refractory  description.  For  the  crown  of  the) 
furnaces  used  in  plate-gloss  melting  Dinas  silica  blocks  are 
employed.  In  laying  the  blocks  and  throwing  the  arches 
no  mixture  containing  lime  can  be  used,  but  only  fire-clay 
or  Dinas  sand,  in  as  small  quantity  as  possible.  Should 
any  of  the  materials  of  the  crown  of  tho  furnace  gradually 
fuss  under  the  influence  of  tho  heat,  the  dropping  of  tho 
molten  matter  into  the  glass-pots  is  the  cause  of  most 
serious  annoyance  and  loss  to  the  manufacturer. 

An  English  flint-glass  furnace  furnishes  the  type  of  cir- 
cular furnaces.  Usually  a  large  number  of  pots,  sometimes 
ten,  are  provided  for  in  such  a  furnace,  because,  the  object* 
made  in  flint  glass  being  in  general  of  small  size,  the  metal 
is  worked  off  only  slowly,  and  a  large  number  of  glass- 
blowers  can  be  accommodated  at  the  separate  work-holes. 
The  arrangements  of  the  cave  and  fire-grate  are  the  samo 
as  in  the  case  of  square  or  oblong  furnaces,  but  flint-glass 
furnaces  differ  from  the  prevailing  rule  in  others  by  being 
provided  with  a  sptem  of  flues  and  chimneys,  one  flue  being 
placed  between  each  pair  of  pots.  The  general  appearance 
presented  within  a  flint-glass  house  is  illustrated  in  Plate 
VI.  fig.  1 ;  and  the  accompanying  woodcut  (fig.  3)  Is  a  sec- 
tional illustration  showing  the  construction  and  internal 
appearance  of  a  seven-pot  furnace.  Tho  fumece  is  com- 
posed of  a  double  arch  or  vault  springing  from  strong 
pillars  or  abutments  to.  The  space  c,  betweeu  the  outor 
arch  and  tho  vault  proper  of  the  furnace  d,  is  a  common 
receptacle  for  the  flues  ff  led  from  within  tho  f nrnace,  and 
the  products  of  combustion  escape  by  the  chimney  •'. 
The  work-lioles  are  at  h,  and  at  that  placo  the  furnace  wall 
is  taken  down  when  a  pot  requires  to  be  removed  and 
renewed.  The  "cave"  or. air  canal  is  seen  at  k;  n  is  tlie> 
fire-grate,  stoked  in  this  case  from  one  side  only  ;  I  shows, 
openings  at  which  tho  blowing  tubes  are  heated ;  m 
is  an  opening  for  cleaning  the  flues;  and  a  is  the  bank 
or  siege  with  the  position  of  the  pots  indicated.  Fre- 
quently instead  of  being  arched  the  outer  portion  of  the 
furnace  is  carried  up  in  the  form  of  a  wide  truncated  cone 
or  open  chimney  stalk,  and  in  other  cases  short  separate 
chimney  stalks  arc  built  for  each  flue  terminating  within 
the  glass-house,  which  itself  forms  such  An  open-topped 
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cone  or  chimney.  Of  courso  in  cases  where  such  separate 
small  chimneys  are  provided  no  second  or  outer  vault  is 
required. 

In  the  year  18G1  Dr  C.  W.  Siemens  introduced  a  form 
of  furnace  in  which  the  use  of  melting  pots  was  altogether 
abandoned,  and  the  batch  was  introduced  into,  melted  in, 
and  worked  from  a  tank  which  occupied  the  whole  bed  of 
the  furnace.    This  furnace  hn  heated  from  the  sides  by 


means  of  his  well-known  regenerative  gas  system  described 
nnder  Furnacb  and  Ikon.  In  1872  ho  effected  a  further 
development  of  the  tank  furnace  by  dividing  the  tank, 
on  the  principle  of  his  melting  pot,  by  means  of  two 
floating  bridges  or  partitions  into  three  compartments,  and 
thus  he  elaborated  what  is  termed  Siemens's  patent  con- 
tinuous melting  furnace.  Of  this  improved  furnace  fig  4 
shows  a  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  6  is  a  transverse 
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A  is  tbe  melting  compartment,  B  the  refining 
nd  C  the  working-out  compartment  The 
compartment  A  is  fed  with  raw  material  (or  batch)  through 
the  door  D  at  tho  back  end  of  the  furnace ;  it  &  separated 
from  the  compartment  B  by  the  floating  bridge  E,  under 
whicb  the  partially  melted  gloss  pisses  to  reach  the  latter. 
In  the  compartment  B  the  metal,  by  the  influence  of 
the  higher  temperature  maintained  on  its  surface,  is  com 
ptetely  purified,  and  sinks  to  flow  under  the  bridge  F  in  a 
lomplete  workable  condition.  Suitable  provision  is  made, 
by  means  of  air-passages,  to  keep  tho  sides  of  the  tank  of 
the  requisite  temperature  to  prevent  any  ogress  of  glass 
through  them,  and  the  floating  bridges  E  and  F  are  renewed 
as  often  as  necessary.  The  regenerative  gas  furnace  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  gas  and  air  porta  H  H',  leading  from  the 
regenerators  I  P  respectively,  aro  arranged  along  each  side 
of  the  tank,  so  as  to  cause  the  flames  to  play  across  the 
furnace.  Tho  temperature  of  the  different  parts  is  regulated 
according  to  tho  various  stages  of  preparation  of  the  gloss 
in  the  several  compartments,  this  regulation  being  effected 
by  constructing  the  gas  and  air  ports  of  larger  dimensions, 
or  increasing  their  number,  where  the  greatest  heat  is  re 

Sired ;  it  is  also  facilitated  by  means  of  division  walls  (not 
»wn  in  the  figures)  which  may  be  built  over  the  floating 
bridges  to  separate  the  compartments.  The  temperature 
of  tbe  workiug-out  compartment  C  is  controlled  by  regulat- 
ing the  draught  of  the  furnace  chimney,  by  diminishing 
which  more  or  less  flamo  must  necessarily  pass  from  B 
over  the  floating  bridge  F  into  C,  and  through  the  working 
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1.  An  increased  power  of  production,  as  the  full  melting  heat 
may  be  employed  without  interruption,  whilst  with  the  old  method 
of  melting  nearly  half  time  U  lost  by  cooling  and  settling  the  metal, 
the  working  it  oat,  and  the  re-heating  of  the  furnace. 

2.  An  economy  in  working,  as  only  half  the  number  of  men  are 
required  for  the  melting  operations. 

3.  A  greater  durability  of  the  tank  and  furnace,  owing  to  the 
uniform  temperature  to  which  they  nr. 

4.  A  much  greater  regularity  of 


:  the  manufacture  of  window  glaai,  the  compartment  C  me 
anged  that  the  blowers  can  work  without  mterferii 
the  gatherers ;  this 
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quality  of  the  product  than  in  other  furnaces 

be  so  am 
the  gathe 
nace  now  in  use. 

Although  the  Siemens  regenerative  gas  firing  is  generally 
"  with  tank  furnaces,  that  system  is  not  essential  to  the 
ful  working  of  tanks.  Mr  Archibald  Stevenson  of 
Glasgow  has  patented  a  tank  furnace  fired  by  common  coal 
from  one  end,  with  working  holes  on  the  other  three  sides, 
and  furnaces  on  this  principle  are  worked  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  manner  with  much  economy  of  coal  and  working 
room.  Tank  furnaces  are  used  principally  in  bottle  works 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  rolled  plate.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  extent  to  which  Siemens  furnaces  and 
tanks  have  been  introduced  by  manufacturers. 


I  Gtu*.  BoSSa  Glaat.  ntot  GU** 

Great  Britain   5  6  2 

France   7  4  11 

Belgium   4  1  1 

«  10  16 

Furnaea  \ailk  Tanks. 

  C 

Fwnutce*  vritk  Continuous  Tank*. 

Great  Britain   ,   4 

Franco  10 

Belgium.   •   I 

Other  countries    B 

Formerly  it  was  the  habit  that  to  the  sides  or  wings  of  the 
main  melting  furnace  there  were  attached  calcar  or  fritting 
nrch.ee,  annealing  ovens,  pot-firing  arches,  and  other  sub- 
sidiary furnaces  required  in  certain  stages  of  glass  manu- 


These  were  heated  by  flues  leading  from  the  fire- 
of  the  principal  furnace;  hat  each  a  practice  is 
now  generally  abandoned,  and  distinct  furnaces  or  ovens, 
arranged  and  fired  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
are  provided  instead.  In  the  manufacture  of  common 
bottle  glass,  however,  for  which  highly  impure  materials 
are  used,  it  is  still  the  practice  to  prepare  a  frit  in  a  aide 
arch  occasionally  attached  to  the  melting  furnace. 

The  whole  of  the  pots  in  a  common  furnace  are 
charged  or  filled  with  the  prepared  "batch"  at  the  same 
time.  Immediately  the  beat  is  forced,  aud  the  stoking 
must  thereafter  be  carefully  regulated  to  maintain  tbe 
high  temperature.  As  tho  mass  begins  to  fuse  it  settles 
down  and  occupies  considerably  less  space  in  tho  pot,  to 
whicb  thereon  a  second  quantity  of  material  is  added,  and 
generally  a  third  portion  is  subsequently  filled  in  bo  as  to 
have  at  the  close  of  tho  melting  process  as  large  a  quantity 
of  metal  as  possible.  When  the  fusion  is  complete  a  scum 
composed  of  uncombined  salts,  and  known  as  gloss  gall  or 
sandiver,  rises  and  collects  on  tho  surface.  It  consists 
almost  entirely  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  sulphate  of 
lime,  and  a  small  percentage  of  chloride  of  sodium.  This 
scum  of  glass-gall  is  carefully  removed  with  a  perforated 
•coop,  and  the  heat  of.  the  furnace  is  then  forced  to  the 
most  intense  degree  with  tho  view  of  rendering  the  metal 
as  fluid  and  limpid  as  possible,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all 
included  gaseous  bubbles  which  it  still  contains.  Tliis 
process  of  "fining,"  "refining,"  or  hot-atoking,  as  it  is 
indifferently  termed,  involves  a  temperature  which  is  esti- 
mated in  certain  cases  to  reach  from  10,000*  Jo  12,000* 
Fahr. ;  and  the  operation  is  sometimes  assisted  by  stirring 
the  molten  mass  with  a  pole  of  wood,  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  the  poling  of  copper  in  the  refining  of  that  metal. 
Throughout  the  operation  of  melting,  test  pieces  are  periodi- 
cally withdrawn  from  the  pots  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
the  progress  and  condition  of  the  glass.  When  it  is  found 
that  the  vitrification  is  complete  and  the  object  of  refining 
fully  accomplished,  the  heat  ef  tbe  furnace  is  considerably 
reduced,  so  that  the  glass  may  be  brought  into  that  condition 
of  viscosity  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  worked.  Tu 
contradistinction  to  the  refining  or  hot-stoking  period,  this 
is  known  as  cold-stoking. 

Glau  Working.— Tho  means  by  which  melted  glass  is 
caused  to  assume  its  varied  forma  for  use  are  (I)  by  blow- 
ing ;  (2)  by  casting  J  and  (3)  by  pressing  in  moulds — an 
operation  in  which  the  other  two  processes  msy  be  partly 
combined.  Minor  manipulative  processes  which  do  not  fall 
under  any  of  these  heads  are  called  into  action  ,  but  these 
are  for  the  most  part  merely  subsidiary  to  the  others,  which 
really  comprehend  all  the  lines  along  which  the  formation 
of  glass  proceeds. 

Having  regard  principally  to  the  forms  into  which  glass 
worked  and  the  uses  to'wluch  it  may  be  applied,  thu 


following  classification  embraces  the  principal 
of  the  glass-making  industry, 

I.  Flat  glaaa. 

Crown  claw*. 
Sheet  glass. 
Plat*  gUu». 
H.  Hollow  gh 
Flint 


plana. 


Bcttle  gli 
Shg  glad  (Britten's). 
Tuba  and  gauge  gln»e, 
id  I 
■tgu 
Optical  glass. 


Flint 
Optic 
-'tr.ua. 


Rod  glass,  m  arblca,  and  beads. 
IV  Coloured,  opaque,  and  annuel  glass, 
i  and  hot  cast  porcelain,  L  : 
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Solar  as  they  involre  diatioct  manufacturing 
th«M  rarktiae  of  glut  will  be  here  noticed  in  the  above 
avlar.  Bach  of  the  divisions  at  result  from  the  application 
j  f  special  methods  of  ornamentation,  and  as  come  under  the 
bead  of  art  glass,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  article. 


Crows  Glass.— This,  with  sheet  or  cylinder  glass,  forms  all 
ordinary  blown  window  glass.  Both  varieties  sre  precisely  the 
same  in  composition,  beings  mix  tare  of  sodie  and  calcic  silicates, 
and  differ  only  in  the  manner  in  which  the  aheets  of  finished 
gluts  are  produced.  The  raw  materials  employed  for  this  and  all 
other  kinds  of  glass  vary  within  rather  wide  limits,  and,  as  already 
explained,  the  form  in  which  the  sodic  and  calcic  compounds  sre  need 
'  lbs  varied.  The  following  composition  of  batch  for  window 
Jereforo  be  regarded  as  only  one  out  of  Tery  many 
i  in  use  :— 


Sani,  purt8.it  _. 

Chalk,  or  limestone.. 


Salpliate  of 
Cattet  


.....         100  carte 
....  85  10  40  „ 
.....  40  U>  4S  „ 

....  M  to  110  ,. 


To  these  material*  a  minute  proportion  of  whits  arsenic  and  peroxide 
of  manganese,  as  bleaching  agents,  may  also  be  added. 

Crown  glass  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  the  only 
form  of  window  glsas  made  in  Great  Britsin,  and  consequently  it  waa 
generally  recognized  as  English  window  glass,  baring  been  manu- 
factured only  on  a  very  limited  scale  in  any  other  country.  Since 
the  introduction  or  sheet-glass  making,  the  crown-glasa  industry  has 
steadily  declined,  sod  now  its  manufacture  may  be  regarded  as 
practically  s  thing  of  the  past,  not  mora  than  ons  or  two  crown  fur- 
naces being  in  operation.  Seeing  that  it  possesses  little  more  than  an 
historical  interest,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  enter  into  much  detail 
as  to  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  crown  glass. 

The  metal  being  brought  to  s  proper  condition  for  working,  the 
" gatherer  "  dips  into  the  pot  of  metal  an  iron  pipe  or  tube,  2  or  7 
feet  in  length,  of  the  shape  shown  in  fig.  0,  heated  at  that  end  which 
ip  the  glass, 


FioL  «.— Blowing  Tuba. 


of  liquid  glass  on  the  end  of  it  Having  allowed  this  to  cool  for  s  little, 
be  again  dips  the  rod  into  the  pot,  and  gathers  an  additional  quantity 
of  from  2S  to  S  To.  This  is  also  permitted  to  cool  as  before,  when  the 
operation  of  dipping  is  again  repeated,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
metal,  from  9  to  10  lb  weight,  is  "gathered,"  to  form  what  is  techni- 
cally called  a  table  or  sheet  of  glsas,  _  The  rod,  thus  loaded,  is  held  for 
a  few  seconds  in  a  perpendicular  position,  that  the  metal  may  distri- 
bute itself  equally  on  all  sides,  and  that  it  may,  by  its  own  weight,  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  rod.  The  operator  then  moulds  the  metal 
into  a  regular  form,  by  rolling  it  on  a  smooth  iron  piste,  called  the 
"  msrrer,"  s  term  corrupted  from  the  French  word  marbrt.  He  then 
blows  strongly  through  the  tube,  and  thus  causes  the  red-hot  mass  of 
glass  to  swell  out  into  s  hollow  pear-shaped  Teasel.  The  tube  with 
the  elongated  sphere  of  glass  at  the  end  of  it  is  then  handed  to  the 
"  blower,"  who  heals  it  s  second  and  third  time  at  the  furnace,  press- 
ing the  end,  between  each  blowing,  against  the  bullion  bar,  so  called 
from  the  part  thus  pressed  forming  the  centre  of  the  sheet  or  "  bull's 
eye,"  snd  by  the  dexterous  management  of  this  operation,  the  glsas 
is  brought  into  s  somewhat  spherical  form.  The  blower  now  heats  s 
third  time  at  the  "bottoming  hole,"  snd  blows  the  metal  into  a  full- 
sized  flattened  spheroid.  When  this  part  of  the  process  has  been 
completed,  snd  the  glass  has  been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  it  is  rested 
on  the  "  casher  box, '  and  an  iron  rod,  called  s  "  pontil "  or  punty 
rod,  on  which  s  little  hot  metal  has  been  previously  gathered,  is 
applied  to  the  flattened  side,  exactly  opposite  the  tube,  which  is  de- 
tached by  teaching  it  with  a  pises  of  iron,  dipped  beforehand  in  cold 
wster,  leaving  a  circular  bole  in  the  glass  of  about  2  inches  diameter. 
Taking  hold  of  the  punty  rod,  the  workman  presents  the  glass  to 
another  part  of  the  furnace  called  the  "  nose  hols,"  where  the  aper- 
ture made  by  its  separation  from  the  tube  is  now  presented  snd  kept 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  ductile  to  fit  it  for  the  operation  of 
the  flashing  furnace.  Whilst  here,  it  is  turned  dexterously  round, 
slowly  at  first,  snd  afterwards  with  increasing  rapidity;  and  the  glass 
yielding  to  the  centrifugal  force,  the  aperture  just  mentioned  becomes 
enlarged.  .The  workman,  taking  great  care  to  preserve,  by  s  regu- 

'  i  to  whirl  it  round 


j  the  circular  figure  of  the  glass,  _ 
with  increasing  velocity,  until  the  aperture  suddenly  flies  open  with 
s  loud  ruffling  noise,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  unfurl- 
ing of  a  flag  in  s  strong  breeze  ;  and  the  glass  becomes  s  circular 
plain  or  sheet,  of  4}  feet  diameter,  of  equal  thickness  through- 
oat,  except  st  the  point  called  the  bullion  or  bull's  eye,  where 
it  is  attached  to  the  iron  rod.  The  sheet  of  glass,  now  fully  ex- 
panded, is  moved  round  with  a  moderate  velocity  until  it  is 
sufficiently  cool  to  retain  its  form.  It  is  carried  to  the  month  of  the 
litis  rated  on  a  bed  of 


orUbJe^thea 


tached  from  the  pnnty  rod  hy  a  shears, 
lifted  on  a  wide  pronged  fork,  called  a  faucet,  snd  pot 
to  be  tempered,  where  it  is  ranged  with  many  others  set  n 
wise,  and  supported  by  Iron  frames  to  prevent  their  bending. 
400  to  600  table*  are  placed  in  one  kun.  A  sketch  of  the  interior 
of  s  crown-glass  house-,  during  the  progress  of  these  ojwrations,  has 
been  given  in  Plate  VI.,  fig  'i  The  kiln  luring  been  clayed  up, 
the  fire  is  permitted  to  die  out,  and  the  heat  diminished  as  gradually 
as  possible.  When  the.  glass  is  properly  annealed,  and  sufficiently 
cold  to  admit  of  its  being  handled,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  oveu 
after  the  removal  or  the  wall  built  into  the  front  of  the  arch,  and  It 
then  quite  ready  for  use.  The  largest  *ia*d  tables  of  crown  glass 
made  will  cut  into  slabs  30  inches  across,  from  which  squared  pieces 
measuring  38  by  24  or  85  by  25  inches  may  be  obtained. 

8iixxt  Glass,  as  already  mentioned,  is  the  same  fa  composition 
as  crown  glass,  which  it  has  now  entirely  supplanted.  The  success 
of  sheet  glass  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  produced 
in  sheets  of  much  greater  dimensions  than  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
crown  glass ;  it  is  free  from  the  sharp  distorting  stria;  and  waves 
common  in  crown  class  ;  there  is  no  loss  of  glass  as  there  is  with  the 
bull's  eye  of  crown  ;  and  modern  improvements  effected  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  leave  little  distinction  in  brilliancy  of  surface  be- 
tween the  two  qualities.  Sheet  glass  is  made  on  the  greatest  scale  in 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  it  was  long  distinguished  in 
the  British  market  as  German  sheet  glass.  In  1832  Chance  of  Bir- 
mingham snd  aobsoquenttv  Hartley  &  Co.  of  Sunderland  introduced 
the  manufacture  into  England,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  firms,  ar 
well  as  of  others  who  followed  in  their  footsteps,  tho  industry 


id  snd  developed,  till  it  hss  now  attained  dimensions  equal 
it  has  reached  in  most  of  the  Continental  nations,  where  I 


to  those  it  hss  reached  in  most  of  the  Continental  nations,  where  the 
srt  waa  long  established  before  it  came  into  use  in  England. 

Sheet-glass  making  involves  two  principal  operations,—  (1)  the 
blowing  of  the  cylinder,  and  (2)  the  opening,-  flattening,  or  spread- 
ing of  the  glass.  The  structuro  snd  internal  arrangements  of  the 
melting  furnace  is  practically  the  same  ss  in  the  case  of  .  .own  glass. 
The  ordinary  type  of  oblong  furnace  usually  contains  10  pots— 5  in 
each  side  of  the  fire-grate — each  pot  being  of  a  capacity  of  about  1 
ton  or  22  cwt  of  metal.  Radiating  from  the  work-holes,  and  raised 
about  7  feet  above  the  floor  level,  or  a  correspondingly  deep  sunk  pit, 
sre  ton  long  e.ages  with  an  open  space  between  each  sufficient  to 
allow  the  workmen  to  swing  about  his  long  tube  freely  in  forming 
the  elongated  cylinder  of  glass.  Fig.  7  is  a  ground  plan  of  a 
common  sheet-glass  furnace 
snd  staging  of  planks  e,  at 
the  extremities  d  of  which  sre 
placed  a  tub  of  water  and  a 
wooden  moulding- block.  In- 
stead, however,  of  having 
these  stages  erected  in  front 
of  the  melting  furnace,  it  is 
now  s  common  practice  to 
gather  and  block  the.  glass  at 
the  melting  furnace,  and  to 
blow  itili  front  of  a  separate 
oblong  reheating  or  blowing 
furnace,  from  each  opening 
of  which  the  wooden  stage 
runs  oat  over  s  pit  excavated 
to  the  depth  of  7  feet  or 
thsreby.  Common  bricks  may 
be  used  for  the  construction 
of  this  reheating  furnace,  as 
the  heat  required  in  it  is  by 
no  means  intense. 

Blowing. — The  charge  or 
batch  requires  about  16  hours 
to  melt,  snd  other  H  houri  arc 

ST"  working  ^uaLteDcy°  7—***  of  Shcet-Glsas  Furnace. 
When  the  metal  is  ready  for  working,  the.  workmen  take  theii 
stations,  each  having  his  own  pot  snd  stage  snd  also  an  assist- 
ant, and  commence  making  the  cylinders.     After  gathering  the 

auantity  of  metal  required  (which  on  en  average  amounts  to  20  hV. 
is  workman  places  it  in  s  horizontal  position  in  the  large  hollow  ol 
e  wooden  block  (fig.  8),  which  has  been  hollowed  so  that,  when 
the  workman  terns  the  metal,  it  shall  form  it  into  a  solid  cylindricsl 
mass.  In  the  meantime,  the  assistant,  with  s  sponge  in  his  hand, 
and  a  bucket  of  water  by  his  aids,  lets  s  fine  stream  of  water  run  into 
the.  block,  which  keeps  the  wood  from  burning,  and  also  gives  a 
brilliancy  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The  water,  the  moment  it 
comes  In  contact  with  the  glass,  is  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  snd 
in  that  stats  does  no  injury  to  the  metal ;  but  it  is  only  when  the 
metal  is  at  a  high  temperature  that  such  is  the  esse;  for,  whenever 
the  glass  is  cooled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  immediately  cracks  upon 
coming  in  contact  with  water.  When  the  workman  perceives  that 
toe  msss  of  metal  it  sufficiently  formed  and  cooled  (fig.  9),  he 
pipe  to  his  mouth  at  an  angle  of  about  75  degrees,  snd 
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comme  new-blowing  it,  at  the  nine  time  continuing  to  turn  it  in  the 
wood  block,  till  he  perceives  the  diameter  to  be  of  the  requisite  dimen- 
sions (fig.  10),  which  are  usually  from  1 1  to  14  inches.  The  workman 
then  reheats  this  cylindrical  mass,  and,  when  it  is  sufficiently  softened, 
commences  swinging  it  over  his  head,  continuing  to  reheat  and  swing 
till  he  has  made  it  the  desired  length,  which  is  commonly  about  46 


Fig,  8.  Fig.  9  Fig.  10, 


inches.  It  is  now  a  cylinder  of  say  45  inches  long  by  12  inches  in 
diameter,  one  end  being  closed,  and  the  other  having  the  pips 
attached  to  it  The  workman  begins  to  open  the  end  which  is  closed, 
for  which  purpose  he  encloses  the  air  in  the  cylinder,  by  stopping  the 
aperture  or  the  pipe  with  his  finger  ;  and  then  placing  the  close  end 
of  the  cylinder  towards  the  fire,  it  becomes  softened,  while  st  the 
name  time  the  air  within  is  expanding,  and,  in  about  thirty  seconds, 
the  softened  glass  st  tho  extremity  of  the  cylinder  gives  way,  forming 
an  aperture  as  in  fig.  12.  The  workman  then  turns  the  cylinder  round 
very  quickly,  and,  by  keeping  the  opened  extremity  warm  at  the  same 
time  flashes  itout  perfectly  straight  asat  fig.  13.  It  the  bunted  jaa 
are  ragged  ia  appearance  they  are  trimmed  by  cutting  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  before  finally  expanding.  The  bursting  of  the  end  of  a  thick 
heavy  cylinder  has  to  be  determined  by  allowing  a  glowing  drop  of 
glass  to  fsH  on  the  spot  to  bo  burst  before  presenting  it  to  the  fare. 


Fij.  11.  Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 


The  other  end,  which  is  attached  to  the  pipe,  has  now  to  be  cutoff, 
snd  is  done  in  the  following  manner.  The  workman,  having  gathered 
s  small  quantity  of  metal  on  the  pontil,  draws  it  out  into  a  thread 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  (n  diameter,  laps  it  round  the  pipe  end 
of  the  cylinder,  and,  after  letting  it  remain  there  for  about  five 
seconds,  withdraws  it  suddenly,  and  immediately  applies  a  cold  iron 
to  the  heated  part,  which  occasions  such  s  sudden  contraction,  that 
rt  cracks  off  where  the  hot  string  of  glass  has  been  placed  round  it 
Another  method  is  to  draw  a  semi-cylindrical  rod  of  iron  «  (fig.  13) 
heated  lo  redness  around  the  line  d  of  desired  fracture,  and  a  drop 
of  water  then  a.' lowed  to  fall  on  the  line  so  drawn  determines  its 
fracture.  The  stages  in  the  development  of  a  cylinder  to  its  full 
length  are  illustrated  in  figs.  9  to  13. 

Flattening. — The  cylinder  so  blown  and  detached  is  now  allowed 
to  cool ;  and,  previous  to  its  flattening,  the  burst  extremity  being  I 
thinner  than  tne  remainder,  and  sligtily  contracted  at  its  edge,  has. 
to  bo  removed  to  the  depth  of  about  9  inches.  For  this  purpose 
the  cylinder  is  plsced  vertically  in  the  jaws  of  a  cutting  instrument, 
having  a  diamond  cutter,  pressing  by  a  spring,  inside  the  glass  (fig. 
14).  The  cutter  moves  by  small  wheels  ou  the  table  on  which 
it  is  placed,  snd  being  pushed  around  the  cylinder  it  makes  an 
accurate  cut  of  uniform  height  The  cylinder  has  then  to  be  split 
longitudinally  to  sllow  it  to  be  0|iened  out  to  a  flat  sheet  To  ac- 
complish this  the  practice  was  formerly  to  lay  the  cylinder  horizon- 
tally on  a  bench,  and  draw  a  red-hot  iron  two  or  three  times  slong 
the  inner  surface  st  the  line  of  desired  fracture.  Now  the  splitting 
Is  done  with  a  diamond  cutter  fixed  in  the  cleft  of  a  stick  and  (fig.  ; 
16)  guided  from  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder  by  a  straight-edge  K 
laid  within  it    Tha  cylinder  is  now  ready  to  be  taken  to  the  flat-  I 


tening  kiln,  which  consists  of  two  chambers  bnilt  together,  the  one 
for  flattening  the  cylinders,  the  other  for  annealing  the  sheets,  the 
former  being  kept  at  a  much  higher  temperature  than  the  latter. 


Fig  14. 

Tho  cylinder,  after  being  gradually  reheateo,  m  piaoen  in  the  centre 
of  the  flattening  oven,  upon  a  smooth  stone,  with  the  split  aide 
upwards.    In  a  short  time  it  becomes  softened  with  the  heat,  and 


Fig.  16. 


by  its  own  weight  falls  out  into  a  flat  square  sheet  of  45  inches  by 
86.  The  flattener,  with  a  piece  of  charred  wood,  nibs  it  quit* 
smooth,  and  then  places  it  on  edge  in  the  annealing  arch,  where  it 
remains  about  three  days  to  be  annealed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  flattening  and  annealing  ovens  numer- 
ous improvements  have  been  effected,  which  have  resulted  in 
greatly  increased  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  the  glass,  and  in 
considerable  economy  of  time  and  labour  in  the  operations.  Fig.  16 


Fig.  16. 


shows  a  section  of  a  flattening  (L)  and  annealing  kiln  (M)  in  common 
use.  The  split  cylinder  O  is  introduced  and  gradually  pushed  for- 
ward so  as  to  be  uniformly  heated  till  it  reaches  P,  the  flatteningstone 
or  table,  mounted  on  a  movable  waggon  N.  On  this  wsggon  sfter  it 
has  been  flattened  it  is  carried  into  thesnnealing  arch  M,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  outline.  Here  in  a  less  heat  it  gradually  stiffens,  till 
it  is.  ready  to  be  moved  by  a  forked  tool  to*  a  horizontal  position  en 
the  bed  of  the  annealing  oven.  Tha  waggon  then  goes  back  to  the 
flattening  arch,  and  when  it  is  reintroduced  with  snother  sheet,  thst 
previously  flattened  is  ready  to  be  piled  up  on  edge  at  R,  snd  thus 
the  work  proceeds  till  the  annealing  oven  is  filled,  when  it  is  closed 
up  snd  allowed  to  cool  down  by  slow  degrees.  Chance  Brothers 
k  Co.  of  Birmingham  are  the  introducers  of  s  system  of  continn- 
ous  flattening  and  annealing  furnaces.  This  they  accomplish  by 
means  of  two  contiguous  circulsr  kilns  having  revolving  soles,  tha 
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fins  being  arranged  and  the  inside  partitioned  so  that  the  aplit 
cylinder  gradually  approach™  the  greatest  heat,  wbere-the  flattening 
take*  place,  and  theu  peases  round  in  s  decreasing  temperature  till 
at  the  opening  into  trio  annealing  arch  it  has  attained  sufficient 


consistency  to  be  moved  into  tbe  yet  cooler  annealing  arch,  round 
which  tbe  sheet  ie  slowly  earned  till  it  arrives  fully  annealed  at  the 
point  where  it  is  withdrawn. 

Although  the  average  sir*  of  finished  sheet  glass  as  now  made  is 
about  50  inches  by  3d  inches,  very  much  larger  sties  may  l>o  and 
occasionally  are  produced,  the  extreme  trade  limit  being  85 
inches  long  by  49  broad  ;  bnt  both  these  extremes  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  same  sheet,  and  few  workmen  attain  the  dexterity 
necessary  for  properly  manipulating  the  larger  sizes.  In  Belgium 
sheets  from  blown  cylinders  measuring  10  feet  by  4  feet  have  hern 
made.  The  thickness  of  finished  sheet  glass  is  estimated  by  the 
amount  it  weighs  per  square  foot,  and  tbe  commercial  range  of 
weight  is  from  15  Oft  to  43  ox.  per  foot,  tho  thicker  and  heavier 
kinds,  of  course,  selling  at  the  highest  price. 

Poliihing  of  Sheet  Glms. — Polished  sheet  class  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  patent  plate  glass,  to  distinguish  it  from  ordinary  polished 
Coat-plate.  The  practice  of  polishing  sheet  gloss  was  first  intro- 
duced and  patented  by  Chance  of  Birmingham,  and  polished  sheet 
is  now  in  considerable  demand  for  photographic,  purposes,  for  fram- 
ing engravings,  and  generally  where  a  hne  true  surface  combined 
with  lightness  or  thinness  is  requisite.  The  polishing  process  in- 
volves two  operations— smoothina  and  finishing  or  polishing.  The 
smoothing  is  done  on  a  thick  slab  of  elate,  which  must  possess  a 
surface  as  smooth  and  level  as  possible.  This  is  covered  with  a 
piece  of  wet  cotton  cloth,  end,  the  sheet  of  glass  to  be  smoothed 
being  laid  thereon,  by  gentle  pressure  sll  sir  is  expelled  from  between 
the  surfaces,  and  tho  atinospharic  pressure  then  keeps  the  glass 
lirmly  in  position.  The  process  of  smoothing  and  the  subsequent 
finishing  are  from  this  point  the  same  ss  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
plate  glass,  under  which  head  these  operations  will  be  detailed.  It 
is  only  selected  plates  of  fine  clear  metal  that  are  used  for  polishing. 

Plate  Olam  is  manufactured  by  a  process  entirely  different  from 
any  of  those  yet  described,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  glass  cast  ami 
spread  in  sheets.  As  plate  glass  is  invariably  thicker  than  blown 
sheet,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  "metal"  should 
be  prepared  from  the  purest  possible  materials,  and  that  the  found- 
ing or  melting  should  be  done  with  great  care  to  ensure  the  expul- 
sion of  sir  b«S^^M«|>  thus  that  the  fine  dear  homogeneous 

Formerly  tb«  French  excelled  sll  other  nations  in  the  manufacture 
of  plate  ghua,  sad  the  manufactures  of  the  great  St  Gobain  Com- 
pany yet  command  tho  highest  prices  in  the  market;  but  the 
increased  care  which  has  now  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  been 
given  in  England  to  the  purity  of  materials,  and  the  ingenious 
machinery  which  has  been  devised  for  polishing  plate  in  Kngland, 
have  resulted  in  placing  British-nude  plate  glass  on  a  level  with 
the  best  raoductiens  of  Franco. 

The  following  is  gives  ss  an  example  of  the  materials  employed 
for  ths  preparation  of  fine  French  plate  :— 

Id.  lOCrO^rta. 


While  qoartioac  i 
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The  materials  arc  melted  in  furnaces  and  pots  of  the  ordinary 
construction,  but  in  some  cases  the  melting  pots  are  of  greater 
rapacity,  and  contain  charges  of  from  2  to  2J  tons.  In  French 
establishment*,  and  in  many  others,  two  forms  of  pot  are  placed 
within  tho  furnace — (I)  the  ordinary  melting  pot,  and  (2)  a 
pouring  pot  or  cuvrtk,  quadrangular  in  form,  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  melting  pot.  and  capable  of  holding  sufficient  metal 
for  castings  single  sheet  of  ths  supcrficisl  extent  and  thickness 
desired.    Melting  pots  and  cuvettes  are  placed  aids  by  side  in  the 


f  urn.ii  ",  and  ths  molten 


Ji  copper  or  i 


«t  of  tbs  supcrficisl  ex 
and  cuvettes  are  placed 
i  mixture  is  ladled  with 
nto  the  cuvette,  in  wl 
some  works,  however, 
citing  pots,  snd  in  other  cases  it  is 
the  huge  melting  pots  with  large 


inn  Udlos  from  the  pot  into  the  curette,  in  which 'it  is  allowed  to 
clear  before  casting.    In  some  works,  however,  the  molten  glass  is 

poured  direct  from  the  melting  pots,  snd  in  other  cases  it  is  ladled 
to  the  casting  table  ' 
able  iron  Isdles. 

The  casting  table  is  a  heavy  thick  flat  table  of  cast  iron,  of  a 
lenetii  and  breadth  exceeding  the  size  of  the  largest  plate  of  class 
which  may  be  esst  on  it  At  one  end  is  placed  s  heavy  cast-iron 
roller,  the  full  breadth  of  tli*  table,  and  fitted  to  roll  the  whole 
length  of  tho  table  by  means  of  spur  wheels  working  into  gearing 
slotig  its  sides.  The  cast-iron  roller  determines  the  thickness  of  the 
!  A  *Ly  lb*.,,ri«!,t  •*  which  it  is  canssd  to  roll  shove  the  table, 
t^r"  ^ll  ™  regulated  by  placing  narrow  strip*  or  ribs  of 
metal  of  the  rtqniml  thickness  of  the  glass  along  the  edge*  of 
the  table  on  which  the  two  extremities  of  the  roller  bear  as  it 
revolve*.  The  breadth  of  the  plate  again  i*  determined  within  the 
limits  of  the  table  by  the  two  rides  of  the  "gnn."  an  apparatus 
of  two  plate.  *f  rnat-metal.  placed  in  front  of  tat "roller, 
end  bolted  together  by  cross  bars  at  a  distance  apart  which  can  be 


easily  altered  and  adjusted  according  to  the  breadth  of  plate  tho 
apparatus  is  intended  to  control.  The  edge  of  the  plates  abutting 
against  the  roller  are  accurately  fitted  to  the  roller  curvature,  and 
thus  they  and  the  roller  form  three  enclosing  sides  for  the  molteu 
mass  poured  on  tho  table,  and  as  they  travel  forward  they  carry  in 
front  of  them  all  the  semi-fluid  was*  except  tbe  uniform  layer 
which  represents  the  distance  between  the  moving  surface  of  the 
roller  and  the  surface  of  the  easting  table  on  which  the  glass  is 
spread.  As  the  glass  does  not  instantly  solidify  tho  moment  ths 
roller  lias  past  over  and  spread  it  into  a  sheet,  ths  edges  generally 
assume  a  rounded  and  somewhat  wavy  cast-like  appearance. 
Immediately  the  plate  has  sufficiently  solidified  to  bear  moving,  it 
is  taken  to  the  annealing  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  has  been  care- 
fully raised  to  the  proper  pitch.  The  sole  of  the  annealing  oven  an 
which  the  plate  is  to  rest  (for  with  large  pistes  say  piling  on  edge 
is  impracticable)  must  bo  as  smooth  snd  level  ss  possible,  since  the 
still  semi-plastic  mm  mould*  itself  to  the  surf  see  on  which  it  is  laid. 
As  the  oven  only  sccommodatos  a  single  plate  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, and  since  the  annealing  process  occupies  several  days,  a  large 
number  of  ovens,  occupying  a  great  space  and  involving  the  expen- 
diture of  much  labour  and  fuel,  are  needed  in  works  where  many 
pistes  are  cast.  In  dealing  with  plates  of  small  size  they  may  be  hud 
Wixontelly  on  the  furnace  bed  for  •  little  till  they  com*  to  the  fur- 
nace  temperature,  after  which  they  arc  piled  up  on  edge  in  twenties 

the 


or  thirties,  leaning  against  a  range  of  iron  bars  running  i 
furnace.  When  the  plate*  have  been  deposited  iu  the  i 
oven,  the  openings  are  all  carefully  stopped  up,  scd  the  i 
with  its  contents  is  cooled  by  slow  degrees  down  to  s  temperature 
at  which  the  glass  may  safely  be  withdrawn  snd  exposed  to  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  influences,  The  cooling  of  such  furnaces  is  now 
hastened  ss  far  ss  the  safety  of  the  plates  and  ths  completion  of 
ths  annealing  will  permit  by  alio  wing  cold  current*  of  air  to  pas* 
under  their  sole. 

The  plates,  as  withdrawn  from  the  annealing  oven,  bar*  a  very 
irregular,  rough,  undulating  surface,  snd  although  the  glass  is  per- 
fectly pure,  they  .have,  owing  to  their  uneven  surface,  no  trans- 
parency. In  thts  condition  they  constitute  the  "  common  rough 
plate  of  commerce,  and  as  such  they  are  extensively  used  for  the 
glaring  of  roofs,  for  floor  and  cellar  lights,  and  generally  in  positions 
where  light  without  transparency  it  requisite. 

Poliihing. — Whan  the  annealed  plates  are  withdrawn  from  the 
oven  they  ere  earvfully  examined  far  any  defect*,  *n  ch  as  spots, 
oir-bells,  kc. ,  which  they  frequently  exhibit  1  f  serious  defects  are 
found,  ths  plates  an 
cut  into  the  largest 
pieces  which  can  be 
obtained  free  from 
flaws,  sad  the  select- 
ed pieces  srs  then 
submitted  to  the 
operations  of  polish- 
ing, consisting  of— 
(1)  grinding,  (J) 
smoothing,  and  (3) 
polishing.  Vsrious 
forms  of  machine 
have  been  devised 
and  Introduced  for 
effecting  these  opera- 
tions. The  grind- 
ing and  smoothing 
table  invewied  by  sir 
thigliah  of  Raven- 
heed  works  consists 
of  a  great  revolving 
flat  table  ' 

frames  B,  B,  shod  with  iron,  are  pivoted  at  Q.  Ths  glass  to 
be  ground  is  cemented  with  plaster  of  Paris  on  tbe  surface  of 
the  table,  and  the  runner-frames  rest  en  that  surface.  When 
the  table  A  is  set  in  motion,  each  oblong  ruraer-frame  B  ha* 
communicated  to  it  a  revolving  motion  also,  owing  to  ths  excess 
of  friction  brought  into  action  fry  the  more  rapid  revolution  of  the 
outer  edge*  of  the  revolving  table.  Th*  enact  of  thee*  com- 
pound revolutions  is  that  every  point  of  the  surfac*  of  th*  glass  is 
dually  snd  uniformly  abraded,  when  th*  apparatea  in  revolution  is 
"  and  water.    When  a  level  surface  i*  tho*  i 


Pm.  17. — Plate-Glass  Grinding  Table. 

J 

A  (fig.  17),  with  a  strong  fixed  bsr  CE,  stretched 
nut  10  inches  above  it*  surface,  to  which  two 


fed  with  sharp 
pared,  the  smoothing 


is  next  begun  on  the  asms  table,  the 


only  difierenro  being  that  emery  powder  of  increasing  degrees  of 

'  Stated  T 


fineness  is  substituted  for  Die  sand,  snd  ss  the  operation  appn 
completion  the  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  purity 
uniformity  of  the  emery,  seeing  a  single  particle  of  grit  would  ei 
tnally  destroy  the  smoothness  of  a  whole  plate.  The  quality  ef  the 
emery  is  thus  ef  essential  consequence,  and  an  ingenious  apparatus 
is  brought  into  use  for  arranging  the  sixes  by  mesa*  of  a  current  of 
water  ol  diminishing  velocity,  obtained  by  passing  s  uniform 
■  ith  agiutkn  succmsively  through  cylinders  or  troughs  of  iac 
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size.    In  these  troughs  the  emery  powder  U  deposited  in  increasingly  • 
fine  division,  according  to  .the  growing  capacity  of  tho  trough  and  ■ 
ths  consequent  alow  replacement  of  its  contents.    The  last  touches 
of  the  smoothing  process  can  only  be  given  by  the  hand,  which  at 
once  detects  any  appearance  of  grittineas.    Both  sides  of  tho  glass 
are  in  succession  submitted  to  these  operations,  after  which  it  is 
•gain  bedded  in  plaster  and  fixed  on  the  polishing  tabic.  Ths 
polishing  is  done  with  reciprocating  rubbers,  covered  with  fins 
felt,  and  supplied  with  rouge  (peroxide  of  iron)  in  a  liquid  state. 
While  a  reciprocating  motion  is  communicated  to  the  rubbers,  the 
table  itself  moves  backward  and  forward  in  a  transverse  direction, 
so  that  all  parts  of  the  plate  are  equally  brought  under  the  polishing 
influence  ol  the  rubbers.    About  40  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the 
rough  plate  is  removed  in  tho  three  polishing  operations. 
Ordinary  finished  pistes  vary  in  thickness  from  about  \  th  to  |th 


inch,  end  "the  largest  sizes  measure  about  17  feet  by  9  feet  6 
The  great  St  Gobain  Company  of  France  quotes  regular  prices  up 
to  394c.  (10  feet  8  inches)  by  " " 


—i  »y  20*c-  (c  fcct  8  in«nw)i  beyond  which 
size  the  price  becomes  special.  In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1878 
that  company  showed  a  silvered  plate  24  feet  by  14  feet,  the  largest 
piece  of  plate  glass  which  has  hitherto  been  polished. 

Kolted  Plate.— A  form  in  which  unpolished  plate  glass  is  exten- 
sively employed  is  tho  patent  rolled  plate,  originally  made  by  Hartley 
k  Co,  of  Sunderland.  The  surface  of  the  casting  table  on  which 
the  rolled  plate  is  spread,  instead  of  being  smooth  and  plain, 
is  engraved  or  otherwise  indented  with  fine  lines,  grooves,  or  flutes, 
or  it  may  be  with  small  squares,  lozenges,  or  even  ornamental 
patterns,  and  the  glass,  of  course,  takes  on  its  lower  surface  an 
accurate  impression  of  any  such  pattern.  Rolled  plate  is  now  very 
hugely  used  for  partitions,  and  in  places  where  obscure  lights  are 
required.  8uch  plates  are  always  cast  comparatively  thin,  and  of 
moderate  size,  so  thst  a  large  number  may  be  piled  iu  the  annealing 
oven.  They,  aa  well  OS  certain  qualities  of  coloured  glass,  sre  cast 
by  ladling  tho  molten  metal  from  huge  pots  which  may  contain 
about  2J  tons  of  material.  By  this  ladling  numerous  "  air  bells  " 
sre  enclosed  in  the  glass,  but  the  circumstance  does  not  affect  the 
durability  and  usefulness  of  the  glass. 

Turn  Glass  or  Crystal — The  name  flint  glass  originated  in  the 
circumstance  that  at  first  the  silica  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
vsriety  of  gloss  was  in  the  form  of  ground  flints.  The  industry 
belongs  characteristically  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  it  was 
first  established  on  a  large  Kale,  and  to  the  present  day  flint  glass 
is  much  more  extensively  manufactured  in  England  than  in  any 


Flint  glass  is  a  compound  entirely  different  from  those  above 
described,  consisting  as  it  does  of  a  silicate  of  potassium  and  lead. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  kinds  of  glass,  its  composition  and  the  pro- 
portion of  ingredients  used  in  its  preparation  Tory  widely.  The 
i  composition  of  a  batch  has  been  stated  thus  :— 

Fine  vMts  tone  ... — .  J°0  parts. 

Minium  (ml  lead)  —  .  *•  „ 

R« fines  potash  ...........  JS  r 

Muss   .......... — ..  ts  . 

Collet    SO  to  100  , 

portions  ol  bleaching  ingredients,  as  white  arsenic  or  man- 
sometimes  added.  Purity  of  materials  is  of  the 
enes  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  which  is 
prised  in  proportion  to  the  transparency,  uniformity,  sparkle,  and 
freedom  from  colour  of  the  metal;  and,  as  finished  objeeU  are  in 
many  cases  massive,  defects  of  colour  are  very  obvious.  Flint  glass 
it  much  more  fusible  than  the  kinds  destitute  of  lead  ;  it 


great  brilliancy,  owing  to  its  high  refractive  and  dispersive  power,  but 
being  comparatively  soft  its  surface  is  easily  scratched  and  dulled. 
It  is  also  slowly  corroded  by  alkalies,  and  contact  with  solutions  of 
sulphides  blacken  it  IU  specific  gravity  varies  according  lo  the 
proportion  of  lead  it  contains  ;  and,  as  the  silicate  of  lead  tends  to 
sink  when  Uie  glass  is  in  the  molten  state,  Faraday  found  glass  from 
one  melting  to  vary  from  3-28  to  8  86,  and  in  another  instance  from 
3-81  to  476.  The  higher  tho  specifio  gravity  of  the  glass  the 
greater  is  Its  refractive  power  and  consequent  brilliancy. 

Flint  glass  is  in  no  case  used  for  architectural  or  structural  pur- 
poses, but  its  purity  and  lustra  peculiarly  fit  it  for  table  glass, 
ornamental  objects,  glass  globes  and  lustres,  and  for  imitations  of 
gems  snd  precious  stones.  For  the  latter  purpose  a  dense  glass 
called  sinus,  sppropriately  coloured  when  necessary,  is  employed, 
and  a  glass  of  still  greater  density  and  refractive  power  is  used  for 
•pticafpaposes.  The  softness  of  flint  glass  adapts  it  for  engraving, 
catting,  and  poliahing ;  and  these  methods  of  ornamenting  the 
finished  glass  are  very  much  employed. 

The  special  covered  form  of  pot  (fig.  a,  supra)  and  tho  arrange- 
ment of  the  furnace  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Plata  VI. ,  fig.  L 
represents  the  various  arrangements,  tools,  and  processes  connected 
with  a  flint-glass  house,  tho  building  In  the  centre  being  the  largd 
cone  or  chimney  built  over  the  furnace,  which  is  seen  through  tho 
arches  u.  At  6  and  8  men  are  seen  at  the  working  holes  .with- 
drawing  metal  from  the  pots  on  their  long  iron  tubas  I  . 


of  glass  by  blowing  ;  and  at  9  a  servita*  or  second  mnn  Is 
attaching  a  post  or  lump  of  metal  he  has  gathered  on  a  pontil  or 
punty  to  the  end  of  a  blown  globe  of  glass.  The  two  masses  ol 
gloss  are  thus  united  together,  and  that  attached  to  the  hollow 
tube  is  separated  by  touching  it,  near  to  where  the  tube  enters 
the  globe,  with  a  small  piece  of  iron  wetted  with  water.  By 
this  means  the  glass  cracks,  and  a  smart  blow  on  the  iron  tube 
completes  the  disunion.  The  workman  now  takes  the  punty  from' 
his  assistant,  and  laying  it  on  his  calif  arm,  rolls  it  backward  en-t 
forward  with  his  left  arm,  while  with  his  right  he  moulds  it  hits 
ths  various  shapes  required,  by  means  of  a  very  few  simple  Instru- 
ments. By  one  of  these,  called  a  pucellas,  the  blade*  of  which  an 
attached  by  an  elastic  bow  like  a  pair  of  sugar-tongs,  the  dimen- 
sions of  ths  vessel  can  be  enlarged  or  contracted  at  pleasure.  Any 
superfluous  matter  is  cut  swsy  by  s  pair  of  scissors.  For  smoothing 
and  equalizing  the  aides  of  the  vessel  a  niece  of  wood  is  nsed. 
After  the  article  is  finished  it  is  detached  from  the  ponty  and 
carried  on  a  pronged  stick  to  the  annealing  oven. 

The  annealing  oven  or  leer  for  flint  gloss  is  a  low  arched  furnace, 
generally  of  considerable  length,  with  several  openings  at  each  end 
between  which  narrow  lines  of  rails  run.  On  these  rails,  small 
waggons,  or  trays  mounted  on  four  wheels,  are  placed ,  and  the  articles 
to  be  annealed  are  filled  into  such  waggons.  They  are  slowly  pushed 
to  the  hottest  part  of  the  chamber,  and  psssinp  that  point  they  very 
gradually  approach  the  cold  end  of  the  oven,  from  which  they  are 
withdrawn  fully  annealed.  As  each  waggon  is  withdrawn  at  one 
end,  another  is  entered  at  the  other  so  that  the  line  from  end  to  end 
is  kept  constantly  full.  The  ordinary  method  of  gradually  decreas- 
ing the  temperature  around  the  articles  stationary  in  the  leer  is  also 
orsctised. 

FlintOlatt  Cutting,  Engraving,  and  Etching.—  The  sparkle  snd 
brilliancy  of  flint  gloss  is  developed  by  the  process  of  grinding  snd 
polishing  technically  called  1 
representation  of  a  glass-cut 
communicating  motion  to  t 


i  glass-cutting.  In  fig.  18  is  seen  • 
ttcr"a  mill,  o  being  the  pulley  snd  band 
ths  mill  ».  which  is  made  of  wrought 


/on  which  the  gathering  is  rolled  till  it 
>;  atf)  a  blowerls  seen  n 


res  s  circular 
a 


IB.— Olass-Cutier's  MilL 


or  cast  iron.  Over  it  is  suspended  a  wooden  trough  or  cistern  e, 
oontaintaij  a  mixture  of  sand  and  water,  which  is  fed  on  the  wheel  aa 
reonired  for  the  operation  of  grinding.  Hmoothingisdoneon  awheel 
of  fine  sandstone  to  which  water  alone  is  applied,  and  for  polishing, 
a  wooden  wheel  supplied  with  emery,  and  finally  with  putty  powder 
(oxide  of  tin),  is  employed.  The  trough  d  under  the  wheel  receives 
tho  detritus  of  tho  grinding  and  other  operations.  The  articles  ore 
held  in  the  hand,  and  applied  to  the  mill  while  rotating.  The 
punty  marks  are  ground  oil  tumblers,  wine-gUuwes,  and  the  like,  by 
boys  holding  them  on  small  stone  mills.  Ground  or  obscured 
glass  is  made  by  rubbing  the  surface  with  sand  snd  water.  Iron 
tools  fixed  on  s  lathe  and  moistened  with  ennd  and  water  are  "~ 


to  rough  out  the  stoppers  and  nocks  of  bottlxe,  which  are  oomphr — 
by  hand  with  emery  and  water.    Engraving  is  the  production  of 


ornamental  surfaces  by  a  fine  kind  of  grinding  mostly  done  wit* 
revolving  in  *  lathe.    Etching  If  variously  dans  by 
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GLASS 


[haubfactuke. 


enbmitring  the  portions  to  be  etched  or  bitten  to  the  inflowce  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  the  remainder  of  the  glass  being  stopped  off  or  r>ro- 

—  i  pitchy  compound.' 


1  by  a  coating  of  „. 
P*  ess  ED  Class.— The  most  brilliant  effect  is  produced  by 
catting,  but  moulding  or  pressing  is  much  cheaper,  and  this 
branch  of  the  art  has  now  reached  a  high  state  of  excellence. 
Olass  formed  by  pressing  in  moulds,  known  distinctively  as  pressed 
gloss,  is  peculiarly  an  English  industry,  principally  because  it  is  only 
flint  glass,  or  glass  possessed  of  similar  properties,  that  con  with 
advantage  be  formed  in  that  way.  Although  moulded  glass  has  ex- 
isted from  early  Roman  times,  it  is  only  within  the  present  century 
that  the  modern  industry  has  been  developed,  and  of  late  years  the 
trade  has  assumed  important  dimensions.  A  metal  that  melts  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  heat,  and  does  not  quickly  pan  from  the 
plastic  state,  is  essential  for  success  in  pressed  glass  making,  because 
it  has  not  only  accurately  to  fill  all  the  inthcacirs  of  the  mould, 
but  it  must  also  be  susceptible  of  fire-polishing.  This  operation 
cuii»istt  o>a  reheating  sufficient  to  melt  a  thin  superficial  stratum 
of  the  glass,  whereby  the  roughness  and  obscurity  of  surface  incidental 
to  moulding  is  removed,  and  a  smooth  brilliant  effect  brought 
oat,  inferior  only  to  the  sparkling  appearance  produced  by  cutting. 
The  moulds  for  pressed  class  are  made  of  iron  or  bronze  ;  with  great 
accuracy  of  surface  ;  onu  they  are,  in  use,  kept  a  little  under  a  red 
heat.  The  various  segments  of  the  mould  are  so  hinged  or  connected 
as  to  close  and  lcavo  internally  a  space  representing  the  form  and 
size  of  the  article  to  be  made,  the  internal  hollow  not  being  pro- 
duced by  blowing  but  by  the  plunger  of  the  press-  under  which  the 
mould  is  placed.  The  required  quantity  of  metal  being  dropped  into 
the  mould,  the  plunger  descends  and  forces  it  into  all  parts  of  the 
cavity,  completing  immediately  the  formation  of  the  article,  which 
is  then  fire-polished  by  reheating,  and  afterwards  annealed.  In  this 
way  glass  with  elaborate  facets,  bosses,  flutings,  or  other  bold  orna- 
ments can  be  produced  with  rapidity  and  ease  ;  and  the  only  bar  to 
great  cheapness  is  the  heavy  cost  of  the  lead  and  potash  in  flint 
gloss.   Several  manufacturers  both  in  England  ami  on  the  Con- 


tinent, where  the  pressed  glass  industry  is  extending,  now  partially 
supply  the  place  of  these  costly  materials  by  lime  and  baryta ;  and 
indoed  English  pressed  glass  of  excellent  quality  is  now  in  the 
containing  neither  lead  nor  poUsh  to  any  appreciable 
extent 

B\ryta  Olass. — The  high  price  of  red  lead,  and  various  disad- 
vantages connected  with  its  use,  have  given  rise  to  many  efforts  to 
lind  sn  efficient  substitute  far  it  in  tha  manufacture  of  table  and 
ornamental  glass,  liarium  compounds,  principally  the  native  sul- 
phate (common  baryta  or  heavy  spar)  and  the  artificially  prepared 
•■urbonate,  have  been  more  or  less  experimentally  tried  ever  since 
1830  ;  but  of  lste  years  the  use  of  baryta  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  in  several  French  and  Belgian  glass-works  it  is  under- 
stood to  have  taken  its  place  as  a  raw  material,  without,  however, 
ranch  being  publicly  said  regarding  the  subject.  II.  E.  Benrath, 
the  scientific  director  of  the  Lisette  glass-works  near  Dorpat  has  in- 
vestigated the  application  of  baryta  in  glass-making  with  great  ful- 
ness. Barytn,  it  appears,  can  be  used  as  a  partial  substitute  for  the 
alkalies  in  gloss-making ;  and  indeed  it  was  affirmed  by  Frligot 
that  carbonate  of  baryta  could  altogether  supplant  either  potash  or 
*o<la,snd  yielda  glass  perfectly  free  of  slkali.  Such  a  glass  is,  how- 
ever, shown  by  Benrath  to  be  without  practical  value  ;  but  he  has 
demonstrated  that  baryta  may  be  used  in  tho  place  of  either  lead 
or  lime,  to  produce  an  easily  fused  dense  glass  much  more  brilliant 
than  common  glass,  and  iu  appearance  and  properties  intermediate 
between  that  and  flint  glass.  The  qualities  of  the  glass  and  its 
usefulness  for  various  purposia  can  be  modified  by  using  both  baryta 
W  lime  in  varying  proportions.  There  seems  little  doubt  that 
baryta  will  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  future  of  the  glass 

Burns  Clams.— This  department  of  glass  manufacture  is  of  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  enormous  extent ;  and  although  the  raw 
materials  employed  in  the  trade  are  coarse  and  impure,  and  though 
the  finished  product  has  little  appearance  of  excellence,  the  quality 
of  -the  glass  is  in  the  highest  degree  important  Glass  bottles,  for 
example,  are  used  for  storing  snd  preserving  a',\  manner  of  liquid 
substances  for  food,  some  of  which  undergo  active  chemical  chauge, 
thronghout  a  period  of  many  years.  In  such  a  case  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence  that  the  glass  should  be  capable  of  resisting 
the  solvent  and  corrosive  action  of  ncids  and  other  substances  which 
nay  be  imprisoned  or  generated  within  the  bottle,  and  such  an  ob- 

6t  is  attained  by  the  high  proportion  of  alumina  which  is  found  in 
ttle  glass.  Bottle  glass  varies  in  tint  from  the  dark-green,  almost 
black*  semi-transparent  claret  bottles  to  clear  and  transparent 
qualities  such  aa  are  employed  for  bottling  aerated  waters.  The 
in  colour  is  partially  due  to  the  varying  purity  of  the 
materials  used,  and  partly  to  tho  action  of  bleaching  or  oxidizing 
agents.  The  materials  ordinarily  employed  are  common  sand,  gas- 
Umr,  brick-clay,  common  salt  and  soap-boilers'  waste  ;  but  local 

'  A  larse  j.nf.rtlon  o(  [he  cVf  urine  of  the  commoner  varieties  of  tliM.nil 
•I  Me  obscured  ornamentation  on  iil.te  and  sheet  well  u  on  Suit  (lass  I.  now 
•reduced  bjr  mcini  of  TKftlimana  sand  blast  described  below. 


circumstance*  have  much  influence  in  determining  the  class  of 
materials  used.  In  Continental  bottle  works  lava,  basalt,  and  simi- 
lar rocks  of  volcanic  origin  were  formerly  employed ;  and  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  fluoride  of  calcium,  left  as  a  waste  product  of  the, 
manufacture  of  soda  from  cryolite,  is  used  with  marked  advantage. 
For  bottle-making  the  tsnk  furnace,  with  or  without  compart- 
ments as  already  described  is  much  used  ;  but  pot  farnacea  arse* 
continue  in  use.  The  arrangements  of  a  common  bottle  house  ar» 
seen  in  fig.  19,  which  is  a  ground-plan  Indicating  a^bihUeral 


Fio.  19.— Plan  of  Bottle  House, 

arrangement  of  a  double,  bottle  house,  with  the  complete  plan  of  a 
four-pot  furnace  end  ash  arches.  The  furnace  is  oblong,  similar  ts> 
the  crown  furnace,  but  arched  over  in  a  barrel  shape.  It  U  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  brick  cone,  above  a  cave,  which  admits  tha 
atmosphere  to, the  grating.  The  working  holes  of  this  furnace, 
opposite  each  pot,  for  putting  in  the  materials  and  taking  out  the 
liquid  glass,  are  each  about  1  foot  in  diameter.  At  each  angle  of 
the  furnace  there  is  also  a  holo  about  the  same  size  communicating 
with  the  calcining  arch,  and  admitting  the  flame  from  the  main 
furnace,  which  reverberates  on  and  calcines  the  materials  in  the 
arch.  In  the  figure,  1  ahows  the  main  furnace  ;  2,  8,  4,  6,  the  ash 
arches  for  calcining  the  materials  ;  0,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  annealing 
arches  ;  12,  two-pot  arches:  14,  clay-house  for  picking,  grinding, 
sifting,  and  afterwards  working  the  clay  into  paste  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  pots  ;  16,  mill  house  for  grinding  clay  •  It, 
a  building  containing  a  calcar  furnace  for  experiments,  or  for  pre- 
paring the  materials,  when  the  ash  arch  attached  to  the  main  fur- 
nace is  under  repair,  including  1,  a  sand  crib,  and  2,  an  ash  crib 
for  sifting  and  mixing  the  materials,  sufficient  for  two  houses. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  process  of  making  a  common 
bottle.  After  the  metal  has  been  skimmed,  the  person  who  begins 
the  work  is  the  gatherer,  who,  heating  the  pipe,  gathers  on  it  a 
small  quantity  of  metaL  After  allowing  this  to  cool  a  little,  be 
again  gathers  such  a  quantity  as  he  conceives  to  be  sufficient  to 
mske  a  bottle.  This  is  then  handed  to  the  blower,  who,  While 
blowing  through  the  tube,  rolls  the  metal  upon  a  stone,  at  the  same 
time  forming  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  He  then  puts  the  metal  into 
a  brass  or  east-iron  mould  of  the  shape  of  tho  bottle  wanted,  said, 
continuing  to  blow  through  the  tube,  brings  It  to  the  desired  form. 
The  patent  mould  now  in  use  is  made  of  brass,  the  inside  finely 
polished,  divided  into  two  pieces,  which  the  workmsn,  by  pressing 
a  spring  with  his  foot,  opens  and  shuts  at  pleasure.    The  blown 


then  hands  it  to  the  finisher,  who  touches  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
with  a  small  piece  of  iron  dipt  in  water,  which  cuts  it  completely 
off  from  the  pipe.  He  next  attaches  the  punty,  on  which  is  a  little 
metal  gathered  from  tho  pot,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and 
thereby  gives  it  the  shape  which  it  usually  presents.  This  punty 
may  be  used  for  from  18  to  24  dozen  of  bottles.  .It  is  occasionally 
dipped  into  sand  to  prevent  its  sdhering  to  the  bottle.  The  lWsher 
then  warms  the  bottle  at  the  furnace,  and  taking  out  a  email 
quantity  of  metal  on  what  is  termed  a  ring  iron,  he  turns  it  ones- 
round  the  mouth,  forming  the  ring  seen  st  the  mouth  of  bottle*. 
He  then  employs  the  shears  to  give  shspe  to  the  neck.  One  of  the 
blades  of  the  shears  has  a  piece  of  brass  in  the  centre,  tapered  like 
a  common  cork,  which  forma  the  inside  month  ;  to  the  other  b!ad> 
is  attached  a  piece  of  brass,  used  to  form  the  ring.  The  bottle  U 
then  lifted  by  the  neck  on  a  fork  by  a  boy,  and 
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t  liquid  mass  and 
)  been  attempted  ; 
juent  economy 


amncsting  arch,  where  the  bottles  are  placed  in  bins  above  one 
another.  This  arch  is  kept  ft  little  below  melting  beat,  till  the 
•ahole  quantity,  which  amounts  to  10  or  12  gross  in  each  arch,  ia 
deposited,  when  the  fire  is  allowed  to  die  out 
Slag  0  lass.— Under  a  patent  obtained  by  Mr  Baahley  Britten,  a 
tore  of  bottles  has  recently  been  established  with  every 
of  success,  the  leading  peculiarity  of  the  process  being  the 
nae  of  blast-furnace  slag,  molten  aa  it  issues  from  the  furnace,  as  a 
principal  ingredient.  The  use  of  slag  in  bottle-making  is  by  no 
■wans  new,  but  the  catching  of  the  intensely  1 
its  immediate  usa  for  glass-making  had  not  befc 
and  therein  results  the  great  saving  in  fuel  and  < 
«f  the  manufacture.  A  company  formed  to  work  tie  process  has 
>rks  in  Northamptonshire  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
l  of  a  set  of  blast  furnaces,  and  these  works  are  now  in  con- 
stant and  successful  operation.  A  regenerative  gas  furnace  applied 
to  a  glass  tank  working  on  Dr  Siemens  a  continuous  principle  is  used, 
smd  in  it  the  ingredients  of  the  glass  are  fed  at  one  end  of  the  tank, 
where  they  are  fused  snd  fined,  and  the  fused  "  metal "  flows  through 
a  bridge  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank,  whence  it  is  worked  out,  blown 
into  bottles,  snd  annealed  in  the  uaual  way.  The  tank  is  from  time 
to  time  fed  with  fused  slsg  taken  as  it  flows  from  the  blast  furnaces, 
•ad  with  It  is  Introduced  the  required  proportion  of  thVpther  in- 
gredient*. The  slsg  furnishes  more  than  half  the  total  material 
'  the  glass,  and,  as  it  is  already  melted,  its  use  effects  a  saving  of 
mat  half  the  heat  or  fuel  and  also  half  of  the  time  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  "metal."  Thus  the  prime  cost  of  the  class 
as  it  is  worked  oat  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  glass  made  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  natural  tint  of  the  glass  thus  produced  is 
greenish,  but  it  can  be  coloured  to  any  required  tint,  ana  by  careful 
fining  and  bleaching  it  can  be  produced  almost  as  colourless  as  com- 
■ion  window  glass .  The  working  qualities  of  the  glass  are  excellent ; 
it  come*  from  the  furnace  in  that  beautifully  plastic  condition  which 
venders  it  capable  of  being  blown,  cast,  pressed,  or  otherwise  moulded 
into  any  desired  form,  and  the  company  expects  to  manufacture 
•Cher  articles  besides  bottles  from  a  material  so  cheaply  produced. 

Optical  Glass  is  of  two  principal  kinds — flint  and'erown — the 
combination  of  these  two.  with  their  different  refractive  powers,  being 
■ect-wary  to  produce  perfect  achromatism  in  the  lenses  of  telescopes. 
For  astronomical  telescopes,  for  microscopes,  snd  forall  delicate  scien- 
tific instruments  in  which  optical  glass  occupies  a  place,  glass  of  the 
almost  purity,  transparency,  freedom  from  colour,  streaks,  and  striie 
ia  of  the  highest  importance  j  and  to  secure  these  quslities  to  the 
fullest  extent  much  care,  trouble,  and  expense  are  requisite.  The 
•ret  really  successful  maker  of  optical  flint  glass  was  M.  Guinsnd  of 
8olothurn  in  Switzerland  who  succeeded  in  making  discs  9  inches  in 
diameter  free  from  striie.  Guinsnd  died  in  1828,  and  from  his  ton,  M. 
Oorgo  Bontemps  learned  his  secret,  and  st  Chotsy-le-Roi,  near  Paris, 
further  improved  the  manufacture.  In  1848  M  Bontemps  wss 
1  by  Messrs  Chance  of  Birmingham  to  establish  the  art  in  their 
:  works.  In  the  hands  of  that  eminent  firm  the  preparation  of 
optical  glass  has  attained  a  perfection  not  approached  by  any  other 
glass  workers,  snd  the  chef  d'a-urre  of  optical  glaas  hitherto  made 
consists  of  a  pair  of  flint  and  crown  glass  discs,  21)  inches  in  diameter, 
exhibited  by  Chance  Brothers  at  Pari*  in  1856.  Regarding  these 
Sir  David  Brewster  said,  "I  have  entertained  the  hope  that  the 
Knglish'Qovernment  wouid  purchase  those  discs  and  construct  with 
them  the  grandest  achromatie  telescope  that  ever  was  contemplated 
by  the  most  sanguine  astronomer."  They  were,  however,  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  in  1887. 

Optical  flint  glass  contains  more  load,  and  is  consequently  heavier 
and  more  refractive,  than  the  quality  used  for  common  purposes.  It 
ia  made  in  a  furnace  having  a  single  covered  pot,  and  Guinand's 
secret  consisted  in  constantly  stirring  the  mass  while  it  is  in  a  mol- 
ten condition  so  as  to  keep  the  heavier  lead  silicate  from  falling  to 
the  bottom.  For  the  very  highest  qualities  of  optical  glass,  the 
contents  of  the  pot  are  most  scrupulously  cleared,  and  the  stirring  is 
continued  after  the  heat  is  lowered  till  the  contents  are  cooled  down 
to  little  more  thsn  a  red  heat  The  furnace  is  then  closed  and  the 
metal  is  allowed  to  cool  and  anneal  gradually  in  the  pot  within  the 
furnace.  When  withdrawn  the  pot  is  broken,  and  the  mass  of  glass 
is  polished  on  two  opposite  sides  so  that  any  imperfections  may  be 
detected  by  examination.  Prom  the  mass,  cut  horizontally,  perfect 
discs  of  suah  size  ss  can  be  formed  are  then  obtained.  Optical  glaas 
as  also  blown  into  thick  cylinders,  and  cast  in  slabs  from  1  inch  to  1 
inch  in  thickness. 

Chance  Brothers  make  six  kinds  of  optical  glass,  of  which  the 
•mage  densities  and  refractive  indices  for  the  three  hydrogen  lines 
and  for  the  sodium  line  are  given  in  the  following  table 
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I  n  1 830  Faraday  proposed  the  nse  of  a  compound  silicate  and  borate 
of  lead  glass,  with  a  density  of  6-44,  for  optical  use  ;  snd  Maes  and 
Clemandot  have  successfully  introduced  a  uoro-silicate  of  zinc.  An 
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optical  glass  of  higher  refractive  snd  dispersive  power  thsn  any 
previously  known  has  been  made  by  Lamy  from  a  mixture  of  silica, 
red  lead,  and  carbonate  of  thallium.  The  glass  is  perfectly  homo- 
genous, but  of  a  yellow  tint— an  evil,  however,  said  to  be  avoidable 
by  the  use  of  the  sulphste  instead  of  the  carbonate  of  thallium.  The 
extraordinary  refractive  power  of  the  glass  renders  it  peculiarly 
adapted  for  the  fabrication  of  imitation  precious  stones. 

SritAts. — Remarkably  faithful  imitations  of  every  kind  of 
precious  stone  can  be  made  from  suitably  prepared  and,  when 
necessary,  coloured  glass.  The  transparent  basis  from  which  arti- 
ficial precious  stones  is  prepared  is  called  *trass  or  paMe,  a  material 
which  must  of  necessity  bo  the  purest,  most  trausparent,  snd  most 
highly  refractive  glass  that  can  bo  prepared.  These  qualities  are 
combined  in  the  highest  degree  in  a  flint  glaas  of  unusnal  density 
from  the  very  large  percentage  of  lead  it  contains.  Among  various 
mixture*  given  by  Donanlt-Wieland  as  suitable  for  strsss  the 
following  is  sn  example: — powdered  quartz  800  part*,  red  lead 
470,  potash  (purified  by  alcohol)  163,  borax  22,  and  white  arsenie 
1  part  by  weight  Special  precautions  are  adopted  in  the  meltiug 
of  the  materials,  and  the  finished  colourless  glass  is  used  for  imitating 
diamonds.  When  employed  to  imitate  coloured  precious  stone* 
the  ttrass  is  melted  up  with  various  metallic  oxides,  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made  under  coloured  glass.  Artificial  precious  stones 
are,  of  course,  easily  distinguished  from  real  stones  by  their  inferior 
hardness,  and  by  chemical  tests.  They  may  also  be  generally 
detected  by  a  comparatively  soft  warm  sensation  they  ct  uimuni- 
cate  when  applied  to  the  tongue. 

Glass  Tubes,  used  for  gauge  glass  for  steam  boilers  snd  for 
many  other  purposes,  are  made  by  a  very  simple  process ;  but  as 
the  manufacture  is  a  separate  department  of  industry  it  demands 
some  notice.  A  gathering  of  glass  is  made  on  a  blow-  pipe,  which  is 
marvercd,  and  slightly  blown,  so  ss  to  form  a  thick-walled  elongated 
globe.  To  the  end  of  this  globe  opposite  the  blowing  pipe  a  pontil- 
rod  ia  attached  by  an  assistant,  and  the  two  workmen  more  back- 
Wards  the  one  from  the  other,  drawing  out  the  tube  as  they  recede. 
One  or  two  boys  wstch  the  process  of  elotigartion,  and  » lieu  the 
tube  reaches  the  desired  gauge  they  fan  its  surface  so  as  to  "  set " 
the  glass,  and  thus  prevent  further  Attenuation  st  that  particular 
point.  The  relation  of  the  mas*  of  metal  to  the  original  cavity 
determines  the  comparative  stoutness  snd  bore  or  internal  diameter 
of  the'  tube,  and  it  requires  much  dexterity  to  make  a  tube  at  oucv 
straight  and  of  uniform  gauge  and  diameter.  In  drawing  out 
tubes  of  large  gauge  the  operatives  recede  from  each  other  at  a 
slow  rate ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  size  of  tube  decreases  tiro  into 
of  drawing  out  increases.  In  the  Venetian  factories,  where  small 
tubes  for  beads  are  made,  the  workmen  move  at  a  smart  walking 
pace. 

Masmvb  Glass.— Under  this  term  may  be  conveniently  noticed 
the  manufacture  of  various  familiar  solid  glass  objects  which  do  not 
acquire  their  form  either  by  blowing  or  pressing  in  the  oidinary 
sense.  Glut)  Rod*  form  the  Wis  of  many  of  these  objects ;  and  the 
formation  of  a  plain  rod  of  glass  is  accomplished  by  a  manipulation 
in  all  respects  similar  to  that  described  under  tie  head  of  glasa 
tubes,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  rod  is  drawn  from  a  solid 
instead  of  from  a  hollow  or  blown  gathering  as  in  the  case  with  tube 
drawing.  Prom  solid  rod  glass,  glass  buttons  of  various  forms  am 
"  pinched "  by  heating  the  rod  till  it  softens,  snd  immediately 
pinching  it  in  heated  moulds  made  nnd  worked  like  ordinary 
pincers,  but  having  moulds  of  suitable  form  in  place  of  tha 
gripping  surface  or  the  pincers.  The  small  facets  of  glass  lustre* 
and  girandoles  and  glass  marbles,  are  made  by  an  analogous; 
proei  -h. 

8rtrx  Glass, — Certain  qualities  of  glass  in  the  plastic  condition 
•re  capable  of  being  diawn  out  to  threads  of  great  tenuity,  which, 
while  possessing  much  brilliancy  snd  beauty  of  colour,  are  perfectly 
flexible  and  elastic,  and  feel  to  the  touch  soft  and  smooth  like  fine 
wool.  A  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  glass  spinning 
in  Vienna  and  in  the  Bohemian  glass-works,  the  thread  produced 
being  woven  into  many  textiles  for  upholstery  and  wearing  purposes. 
The  material  is  specially  useful  in  millinery  ornament*  owing  to  tha 
fine' colours  in  which  it  may  be  produced,  and  to  the  fact  Wist  it  ia 
unalterable  in  and  unaffected  by  all  kinds  of  weather. 

A  remarkable  and  novel  application  of  glass  was  patented  in 
1878  bv  Mr  J.  B.  Hannay.  It  consists  in  making  glas.»  a  cementing 
or  binding  substance  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels,  now  so 
much  used  instead  of  files.  For  preparing  the  wheels  any  broken 
fragments  of  glass  are  utilized.  These  are  reduced  to  powder,  mixed 
with  proportions  of  powdered  flint*  and  emery,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  cake  introduced  on  a  layer  of  paper  into  a  furnace  where  tha 
material  is  submitted  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  it  Into  a  compact 
ringing  mass.  The  resulting  rake  is  of  intense  hardness  and  dura- 
bility, and  cuts  through  ordinary  emery  wheels  with  rase.  As  tba 
glassy  emery  wheels  ran  be  made  v,  ry  inm  li  <  hea|tcr  thsn  those  at 
present  in  u»e,  thcie  is  little  doubt  that  this  material  will  omw  i 
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extensive  use,  In  the  nrpidly 
grinding,  smoothing,  and  catling. 

CoLol/EXD  Glass.— When  to  the  ordinary  mat  crisis  in  the 
melting  pot  miu.11  quantities  of  various  metallic  oxides  and  other 
mineral  substances  aro  added,  coloured  bat  f  till  transparent  gloss 
is  produced.  The  colours  yielded  vary  in  intensity  according  to 
the  proportion  of  oxides  used  ;  and  the  tempera  tare  at  which  the 
fusion  is  effected,  the  length  of  time  the  molten  glass  remains  in 
the  melting  pot,  not  only  modify,  but  actually  change  altogether, 
the  resulting  colour.  Indeed,. it  has  boen  assorted  bv  M.  Bontempa 
that  all  tho  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
one  oxide  alone,  if  employed  in  varying  proportions  and  at  different 
temperatures.  The  materials,  temperatures,  and  other  conditions 
employed  by  manufacturers  for  producing  certain  of  their  colour 
effects  in  glass  are  kept  as  trade  secrets ;  although,  in  a  general  way. 
the  substances  which  produce  particular  colours  are  perfectly  well 
known.  Bins  is  obtained  br  the  use  of  cobalt, — the  ordinary  bine 
pigment  smalt  being  a  powdered  cobalt  glass.  Yellow  glass  can  bo 
prepared  from  several  sources :  uranium  yields  a  beautiful  opalescent 
yellow  ;  salts  of  silver  are  the  source  of  fine  shades  of  yellow ;  a 
different  tone  of  the  same  colour  may  also  bo  obtained  from  oxide 
of  antimony ;  and  a  dull  yellow  is  produced  from  powdered  charcoal. 
Gran  was  at  one  time  prepared  chiefly  by  the  use  of  cupric  oxide 
and  of  ferrous  oxide ;  now  oxide  of  chromium — which  produces  a 
beautiful  emerald  green — is  much  employed,  that  substance  being 
mixed  with  other  oxides  when  modified  colours  are  desired,  for 
red  glass,  cuprous  oxide  is  employed  to  produce  an  intense  ruby 
tint ;  and  the  purple  of  Caseins— a  com  [pound  of  gold  with  tin  oxide 
— yields  magnificent  shades  of  ruby,  carmine,  and  pink,  while  oxide 
of  iron  also  U  the  source  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  violet  tints  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  is  depended  ou,  and 
a  mixture  of  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt  is  employed  for 
black.  The  deep-black  glass  prepared  at  Venice  for  making  glass 
beads  contains  a  large  percentage—  about  11 '40 — of  manganese. 
A  vanturine  an  imitation  in  glass  of  the  mineral  bearing  that  name, 
is  a  warm,  brown,  opaque  glassy  body,  studded  with  innumerable 
minute  spangles  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  was  originally  mads 
in  the  Venetian  glass-houses,  but  can  now  be  manufactured  gene- 
rally throughout  the  Continent  According  to  Von,Pettenkofer, 
the  metallic  spangles  consist  of  cuprous  oxide,  and  one  means  of 


preparing  the  glass  consists  of  melting  equal  parts  of  cuprous  oxide 
and  ferrous  -oxide  with  the  glassy  mass.  The  other  opaque  varieties 
of  coloured  glass  are  obtained  by  using  the  various  metallic  oxides 
with  the  compounds  that  produce  milky  or  white  glass. 

The  uses  of  coloured  glass  are  various,  the  most  obvious  and 
usual  being  for  ornamental  windows,  for  signal  lights,  for  imitation 
precious  stones  and  ornamental  table  glass,  kc.  For  the  imitation 
of  precious  stones  the  stress  already  alluded  to  forms  the  basis, 
and  both  flint  glass  and  Bohemian  (potash)  glass  are  much  used  for 
coloured  domestic  glass.  Window  and  signal  coloured  glass  are 
made  both  as  rough  plate  and  as  sheet  glass.  In  the  cose  of  piste 
glass  the  metal  is,  of  course,  uniformly  coloured  throughout,  but 
coloured  sheet  glass  may  either  be  composed  of  "pot  metal "  or  it 
may  be  "  flashed  colours."  Pot  metal  consists  of  glass  uniformly 
coloured  throughout ;  but  in  flashed  colours  the  body  of  the  glass 
is  transparent  sheet  metal  covered  on  one  surface  only  with  coloured 
glass.  It  is  very  simply  raado:  tho  workman,  taking  up  on  the 
end  of  his  blowing  tube  a  gathering  of  clear  metal  from  one 
pot,  dips  this  into  a  pot  of  coloured  metal,  thus  gathering  over 
the  transparent  mass  a  uniform  stratum  of  coloured  glass.  The 
whole  is  then  blown  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and  according  to  the 
original  relative  proportions  of  clear  and  coloured  metal  will  be 
the  thickness  of  each  in  the  finished  sheet.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
process  admits  of  many  variations,  such  as  gathering  the  coloured 
metal  first,  or  making  alternate  gatherings  of  coloured  and  clear 
metal  so  as  to  have  wear  within  coloured,  coloured  within  clear, 
and  bo  on. 

Iridesoest  Olass.— Ancient  glass,  which  bos  for  ages  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  slow  disintegrating  influence  of  the  damp  of  the 
earth  and  other  gently  operating  agencies,  in  many  instances  dis- 
plays an  iridescent  play  of  colours  of  a  most  magnificent  description. 
The  iridescence  thus  shown,  it  lias  been  long  known,  is  due  to  a  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  resulting  in  the  formation  of  excessively  thin 
scales  of  glass.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  by 
artificial  means,  the  gorgeous  display  of  colours  thus  produced  by 
the  slowly  acting  influences  of  many  centuries,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  success  has  attended  some  of  these  efforts.  The  Venetian 
glass  workers  possess  the  means  of  giving  the  surface,  of  their  glass 
•  kind  of  metallic  iridescence ;  and  in  certain  Hungarian  glass 
rjouaes  iridescent  glass  has  been  made  for  at  least  about  SO  years. 
Bat  in  1873,  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition,  iridescent  glass  formed  a 
prominent  feature,  and  since  that  time  it  has  become  very  common. 
The  iridescent  glass  now  generally  seen  is  a  plain  flint  glass  having 
n  slightly  metallic  tinge  and  a  play  of  colours  like  a  soap  bubble. 
It  is  probable  that  several  methods  of  producing  iridescence  in 
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;  and  under  a  patent  obtained  by  tho  latter  gentle- 
man, one  method,  commonly  practised,  lias  been  mads  rmblic  It 
consists  in  submitting  the  object  to  be  indued  to  the  influence  of  a 
weak  acid  solution — such  as  water  with  IS  per  cent  of  hydrochloric 
acid — under  the  combined  influence  of  heat  and  pressure.  The 
effect  certainly  falls  immensely  short  of  tho  iridescence  of  ancient 
gloss,  but  the  glass  assumes  permanently  a  pearly  iridescence,  and, 
though  the  effect  is  tiresome,  the  process  will  doubtless  continue  to 
occupy  a  place  among  the  methods  of  ornamenting  table  gloss,  ic 
Upaque  Glass. — Absence  of  transparency  in  glass  may  be  duo 
to  any  of  three  causes — (1)  to  the  grinding,  or  roughening  by 
other  means,  of  the  surface  of  ordinary  clear  glass ;  (S)  to  devitrifica- 
tion or  crystallization  of  the  substance;  and  (3)  to  the  mechanical 
intermixture  of  an  opaque  substance  iu  the  glossy  mass.  Obscured 
glsss  was  formerly  principally  prepared  by  a  process  of  grinding  tho 
surface, — the  means  employed  in  the  esse  of  sheet  and  plate  gla*a 
being  simply  the  smoothing  process,  which  forms  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  operation  -of  polishing  plate  glass.  Now  tho  greater 
part  of  ordinary  obscured  glass  is  prepared  by  tho  ageucy  el 
Tilghuuut's  sand  blast,  an  apparatus  by  which  a  fine  stream  of 
sand  is  blown  with  great  violence  against  the  glassy  surface.  TU 
impinging  grains  of  sand  abrade  the  surface  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  and  by  protecting  certain  portions  with  suitable  stencils, 
elaborate  patterns  in  clear  glass  are  produced  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Alabaster  glass,  so  called  on  account  of  its  rcsemblai.ee 
to  that  substance,  is  an  opaque  variety  of  glass  which  has  been  long 
known  and  used.  .  Its  opacity  is  due  to  a  process  of  devitrification  it 
readily  undergoes,  favoured  by  the  sxeess  of  uncombined  silica  used 
in  its  preparation.  The  material  is  prepared  from  a  combination  such 
as  10O  parte  of  sand,  40  of  potash,  5  of  borax,  and  6  of  talc  (silicate 
of  magnesia).  Into  the  composition  of  this  glass  it  will  be  observed 
no  lime  enters,  although  sometimes  bone-earth  is  added  to  tho 
materials.  For  enamel  glass  a  mixture  of  varying  proportions  of  lead 
and  tin  oxides  is  prepared  by  calcining  the  two  metals  together,  sod 
using  the  compound  iu  the  preparation  of  a  mixture  for  fusing,  of 
which  the  following  is  on  example* — sand  100  parts,  pure  potash  80, 
and  mixed  oxides  200  parts.  The  proportion  of  tin.  vanes  within 
wide  limits,  and  oxide  i  " 
Bone  glass,  milk 
opacity,  are  made  , 

proportions  of  bone-ash,  or  of  oxide  of  tin,  or  both  together,  and 
with  these  substances  white  arsenic  may  also  be  combined.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  a  batch  for  opal-flint  glass  : — sand 
100  parts,  bone-ash  80,  potash  30,  borax  6,  and  red  lead  5  parts. 
Such  a  glass  was  formerly  in  extensive  use  for  the  opal  shades  of 
gas  lights  and  moderator  lamps,  ate;  but" the  ruddy  glow  possessed 
by  the  rays  passing  through  the  imperfectly  opaque  glass  was  su 
objectionable-  feature  in  the  resulting  material.  During  recent  years 
an  opal  or  milk  glass  free  from  such  a  defect  has  been  introduced, 
snd  it  is  now  in  extensive  use  for  globes.  This  preparation,  which 
diffuses  light  from  its  surface  in  a  clear  pure  white  glow,  owea  ita 
milky  opacity  to  the  use  of  cryolite — a  mineral  substance  consisting 
of  a  double  fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodiom  (A1,F„  6Xal) 
obtained  from  Greenland.  The  cryolite  glass  was  first  brought 
prominently  into  public  notice  by  the  HoWSast  Porcelain  Company 
of  Philadelphia,  by  whom  it  was  made  on  a  Urge  scale,  although 
the  material  had  been  in  use  in  Bohemian  and  SiUsian  glass-works 
for  some  years  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture 
in  America.  For  milk  white  glass  the  materials  used  are — sand 
100  parts,  cryolite  40,  and  zinc  oxide  10  parte.  The  finished 
glass,  which  is  remarkably  strong,  hard,  and  indifferent  to  acids 
contains  about  15  per  cant,  of  undecomposed  cryolite,  to  which  its 
opacity  is  due.  The  copious  evolution  of  fumes  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  during  the  melting,  which  continues  even  in  the  working, 
is  the  source  of  serious  difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  cryolite 
glass. 

TotTOHESED  or  Haedened  Clash.— In  tho  year  1875  the 
announcement  that  a  French  gentleman,  M.  do  la  Baatie,  had  dis- 
covered a  means  of  rendering  glass  practically  unbreakable  attracted 
a  great  amount  of  attention ;  and  his  statements  were  immediately 
made  the  subject  of  practical  investigation  throughout  the  glass- 
making  community.  All  the  experiments  made  in  connexion  with 
M.  de  la  Baatie's  process  tended  to  confirm  his  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered a  method  of  rendering  glass  capable  of  bearing  a  shock  or 
strain  variously  estimated  at  from  80  to  100  times  greater  than  tho 
same  material  annealed  in  the  common  way.  De  U  Baatie  was  led 
to  undertake  the  prolonged  series  of  experiments,  which  ultimately 
resulted  in  his  discovery,  by  the  consideration  that  the  brittltmcss 
of  glass  arises  from  weak  cohesion  of  its  molecules;  and  his  efforts 
were  first  directed  to  improving  its  molecular  arrangement,  by  sub- 
mitting glass,  in  a  molten  state,  to  forcible  compression.  This 
series  of  experiments  led  to  no  practical  result;  and  the  line  of 
investigation  he  ultimately  pursued,  as  well  as  the  merits  snd 
defects  of  his  process,  are  thus  succinctly  stated  by  Mr  H.  J.  Powell  of 
Whitefriars  Glass  Works,  with  whom  M.  de  la  Bsstie  carried  out 
his  first  practical  experiments  with  hollow  glass.  Mr  Powell, 
writing  in  August  1675.  says  ol 


ide  of  antimony  may  be  substituted  for  the  tin. 
glass,  and  opal  glass,  differing  in  degree  of 
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"  Thai  It  realists  la  itencl  »e  En***  hcslce  to  the  mrltlnc  point  Into  a  bilk 
evsnlsinlaer  .an  oleaginous  mixture,  at  a  high  temperature,  but  conslilcr-aUly  cooler 
t  i,*n  tbc  pi  in  Itself ;  and  thai  tins,  accenting  to  the  specification  of  the  patentee, 
k  effect  i-a"  Uy  re-hcatlne;  already  luanufsrtureil  amt  niincalnd  elm  1a  a  kiln,  ane 
mssin;  IK  tlsene*  Into  the  bain.  Alter  a  rouic-i  trial  of  tale  uroceut,  which  crr- 
tslalv  answers  well  fox  mat  or  Mlkl  class,  we  cUciaew  thai  it  Is  defective,  for 
holloir  ftlttt  flats,  at  hollow  vessels,  left  to  themselves  la  a  kJJa.  are  almost 
certain  to  collapse  on  reaching  the  required  heat.  To  avoid  thr*  difficulty,  and 
knowing  that  a  vessel  lu  course  of  ittanufacture,  however  hot,  is  always  under 
ftvntrol  whilst  It  remains  on  the  work  man  s  rod,  we  placed  a  bslh  as  near  the 
mouth  of  the  weet.raa.-pot  ss  possible,  and  directed  the  werkmoo.  Instead  of 
sending,  the  finished  vessel  to  the  anuealtnaf  oven,  to  drop  tt  Into  the  both.  The 
vessel  ti  raucht  in  a  wire  net,  autl  Is  ready  tor  removal  as  soon  ss  It  has  acquired 
tht  ternpeistntc  nf  the  bsih,  lor  all  vessels  insula  In  one  pisec.  r.g,  ramblers, 
flnser  basins,  Jtc  .thli  procoM answers  v, ell;  and  U  liobvioas that  ir  ii  proves ta  he 
tlie-west  way  of  treating  hollow  flint  gross,  the  use,  for  this  description  o<  glass,  of 
(hweonrpllcated  nv  ichtoery  dsv  iised  la  M.  At  la  Bustle  s specification  will 
•way  with,  and  lbs  (lass  will  be  tempeied  in  the  coats*  of 


nd  it  seems  probable  that  every 

t  thickness  of  rum,  may  require  certain  variations"  In  our  evperlmentt 
as  to  the  horilneas  of  tint  gUss.  we  found  that  It  could  bs  mailed,  hut  not  cat. 
with  th«  diamond,  and, although  It  could  he  amootlied  and  enemved  la  the  ordi- 
nary way,  that  the  disturbance  canoed  by  the  wheel,  when  penetralia*;  to  any 
appreciable  depth,  teadtol  to  weaken,  or  even  to  cause  the  detraction  of  this 
«nt-r*  mass  The  vakie  of  the  Invention,  as  far  as  tt  cot-cem*  lint  glass.  Is  at 
ptttsent  some  what  mmlltlod  hy  diiUciililcs  la  niuiipulatiou,  1.  U  menu  to  b*  Im- 
possible to  heat  a  vessel  made  up  of  different  pieces  and  of  various  thick  nesaesio 
an  absolute! t  equal  teirrpersture  throughout,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  equally 
tcsnperud.  i.  U  seems  also.  Impressible  to  eft .place  the  air  from  a  rarrow-rJH-u'bctl 
vessel  qnU-k  enough  for  the  ln*hle  and  cutssd*  ts  he  tempered  simuliasesutly. 
However,  setUna*  o«Me  these  difficulties,  we  come  to  a  point  which  snphea 
equally  to  all  sorts  of  hardened  glen*.  lusnleflMd  glass  Is  not  *  unbreakable 1 ; 
It  Is  only  harder  than  ordinary  glass,  and.  though  It  undoubtedly  stands  rough 
usage  tx'ttev.  It  Mas  th*  disadrsntagu  of  being  utterly  rliatntcgrateid  as  soon  as  It 
receives,  the  slightest  fracture,  and  tap  to  the  present,  until  broken,  of  being 
andlstirHruishshle  from  ordinary  glass.  This  glass  ts  known  as  *  toitcher.ed ' 
glass,  and  we  have  seen  the  terms  '  malleable  '  and  *  annealed '  applied  to  It. 
Nothing  can  be  mors  misleading  than  those  unfortunate  epithets.  The  gloss  Is 
hard,  and  not  Uxurh  or  malleable,  and  la  the  eery  «ppoo.te  to  sn nested  class. 
Annealed  gloss  is  that  the  molecules  of  which  hsv»  been  allowed  to  tattle  Ihsrtn- 
selves;  the  molecules  of  hardened  glass  have  been  tortured  brio  their  position, 
and  until  the  gloat  Is  broken  ate  subject  to  an  extreme  tension.    It  la  the 


sudden  change  of  teraperstart)  that  '  hardens 't  glass  heated  ap  together  -with 
Hie  oil  aasv  be  annealed,  hut  decidedly  tt  not  hardened.  A  pleee  of  haidened 
Class  U  only  s  roodMed  Rupert's  drop,  tor,  tt  St  case-hardened ;  the  fracture  of 
both  It  Klentlcol.  both  resist  the  diamond,  and  bath  can  be  annealed.  Moreover. 
IS  the  atiddie  of  Imperfectly  hardened  gloss  aim*  Is  plainly  visible,  whicl.  seems 
to  mark  the  extent  of  the  case-hardening.  This  aw*  rs-oiees  lioeU  under  tb* 
pn  into  a  uiasa  of  bubbles  and  stria;  It  seems  to  be  th*  nucleus  of 
,  and  consequently  a*  tooa  as  tb*  oulUag  wheel  anoTosches  k.  utter 


The  great  anticipations  which  at  first  wire  forrmed  aa  to  the 
extended  u» 


aiassrs  roweu  ana  Messrs  rcimti  in  Lionaon,  out  00 
eminent  firms  hive  given  it  entirely  op.  Sheet  gUuu  har 
the  pimsn  Joes  not  appear  ere-  to  have  come  crmernlly 
market,  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  its  introdactioii  beiai 


1  use  of  hardened  gloss  have  not  been  realized.  M.  de  la 
Raatie  hat  improved  several  of  hit  proteases,  but  the  demand  for 
hit  productions,  at  no  time  (front,  is  understood  to  decrease  rather 
than  to  inert-use.  For  a  short  time  th-e  process  eras  worked  by  both 
Messrs  Powell  and  Messrs  Pellatt  in  London,  bat  both  these 

hardened  by 
rally  into  the 
. .  j  being  the  int- 

>  of  cutting  it  with  the  diamond,  after  which  the  utter 
"lest ruction  resulting  irom  fracture  is  a  serious  defect.  Foe  laboratory 
purposes-  as  flasks  and  beakers,  etc.  — tt  has  been  suggested  that  the 
glass  has  great  advantages,  but  experiments  hare  proved  that  its  great 
resistance  is  not  absolutely  reliable,  and  that  hardened  vessels  sub- 
mitted to  a  high  heat  lose  their  distinguishing  pex-uliarities  and 
as  common  glass.  Thus  a  glass,  partially  filled  with  water 
ited  considerably  above  the  boiling  point  at  the  parts  un- 
with  water,  broke,  the  bottom  0f  the  glass  showing  the 
>  peculiar  to  hardened  glass,  while  the  upper  uncovered  part 
was  broken  into  large  sharp-edged  fragments  like  common  glass. 
A  modified  process  of  hardening,  patented  by  Herr  F.  Siemens, 
consists  in'  pressing  and  suddenly  cooling  tno  glass  in  moulds 
specially  constructed  to  conduct  away  the  heat  with  tho  various 
uVtgreos  of  rapidity  found  to  produce  the  best  results. 

Statistics  of  thb  Glass  Trade.—  According  to  a  factory  report 
of  1871,  there  were  in  that  rear  840  glass-works  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  employing,  in  sddition  to  steam-power,  21,434  opera  tires, 
of  whom  2116  were  females.  Of  these  works  21 3^rtre  in  England, 
19  in  Scotland,  and  8  in  Ireland.  Further,  there  were  at  the  same 
date  87  glsas  cutting  factories,  employing  600  people,  principally 
situated  in  the  county  of  Warwick.    The  quantities  and  value  of 

r  in  the  year  1878:— 


i  manufactures  exported 


In  1878  the  imports  of  mai 

Window  glass  

ITlnl  glass  

Piste  glass  ....  


the  year  1878: 

1. l«.tMso.fr.  £10t*M 

M.IUcwtn  Wijm* 


ass  were  thus  given 

131,3a  cwta  CV,13ttl 

14J.SS1  „  iK».iJ» 
»l,m  ,,  TM.otrt 

»»a,rii  „  srs.-sa 


The  foQenring  table  shows  the 
of  glass  iu  the  ten  years  ended  1877 : 


Exporti  of  BrlUsh  Class. 

rial*  Glass.    |   Otlecv  Kinds 

Cwts. 

Squnre  Feet- 

Cwr*. 

ISM 

aov.sos 

.  1  1  ...u 

8C8.SMI 

iss* 

fioi.oro 

1.070.130 

»ta.47t 

1ST* 

60I.S7S 

l.jir^os 

r«9*at 

mi 

cjs.irs 

l^«.J7i 

M7.SSS 

isn 

0BS.1SS 

11SI.M4 

1.0W.I9S 

isrs 

Kll.lll 

2.1K3.I08 

1.IISM0 

i»rt 

9IS.90S 

1.41L*fl» 

1,111.253 

is;» 

vH.677 

l.wri-o 

ism 

l.OCOJlrt 

i.7;9.ew 

riiiis* 

I  un 

1.1*0.694 

UU.Ofi* 

Tsa.rn 

.Hi  the  Bulletin  4e  /«  SocMt  <f  Euemrar^ml  po*r  ftrrrfkSfrtV 
naiionale  Tor  1877  there  is  rut  elaborate  statistics!  computation  of 
the  extent  and  value  of  the  glass  mauufiu'tare  throi  gbout  the 
world,  based  chiefly  on  returns  applicable  to  1674.  The  writer, 
M.  Henry  de  Fontaine,  arrives  st  the  conclusion  that  the  annual 
production  of  glass  has  almost  doubled  in  tire  past  twenty  yvarn, 
and  estimates  the  total  yearly  production  throughout  the  world  at 
•  value  of  six  hundred  millions  of  francs.. 

^ieftooTOijAi/.-The  literatnr.  of  glss^making  or  English  origin 
is  scanty  and  imperfect  In  France  and  Germany  the  subject  has 
received  much  fuller  attention.  The  following  list  em  braces  the 
principal  works : — Antonio  Xeri,  An  Vitruria,  cum  UarriUi 
CbatrralicmibuB,  Amst,  1668  {Xen't  work  was  translated  into  £ng- 
lUh  by  C.  Mcrritt  in  1662,  and  the  translation,  77b  Art  vf  witling 
Glass,  was  privately  reprinted  by  Sir  T.  Pliillipps,  Bart.,  in  lB2t>) ; 
Johann  Kunkel,  Vtklstnnflivt  Glatmarlier-Kvntt,  Nuremberg,  1785; 
Apaley  Pellatt,  CuriotUits  »/  Glats-tunkinq,  London,  1849 ;  A. 
Snuzay,  Marvels  of  Glao-mal-iug  (from  the  Fresichl,  London,  18S»; 
G.  Bontempe,  Guide  du  Verrici,  Paris,  1S68;  E.  Peligot,  Xe  fcrre. 
son  kisloire,  aa  fabrication,  Paris,  1878  ;  W.  Stein,  Pie  Glas/abri- 
tation  (in  BolleA-'s  Tctk-nokgic,  voL  iii.),  rh^reswkk,  1882;  H.  K. 
h.  Die  Glatfabrikation,  Bntnawklc,  187i ;  /.  fclek  and  L 
vr.  Dit  GlannduMtric,  Vteuna.  1875.  <J-  PA.) 


Glass  PAirSTino. 

The  manufacture  of  coloured  glass,  vhich  is  the  basis  of 
the  beautiful  and  interesting  art  of  glass  painting,  originated 
at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity,  and  the  use  of  enamels,  to 
very  or  ornament  its  surface,  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians ;  but  the  formation  of  windows  of  mosaics  of 
coloured  glass  upon  which  the  ahnpes  of  figures  and  orna- 
ments are  painted  with  an  enamel  fined  by  fire  is  mediaeval, 
and  emphatically  a  Christiau  art  In  all  probability  it  was 
suggested  by  the  mosaic  pictures  with  which  churches  were 
adorned  from  an  early  period  for  the  instruction  of  the 
illiterate,  as  was  shown  by  the  inscription  which  they  bore, 
"  sanctiB  plebi  Dei"  The  step  from  mosaic  pictures  to 
glass  mosaic  windows  was  merely  a  question  of  time;  it  is 
not  known  when  the  step  was  taken,  but  coloured  windows 
existed  in  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople  in  the  6th  century, 
whilst  the  basilicas  of  St  John  Lateran  and  of  St  Peter 
at  Borne  were  adorned  about  the  ssme  time  in  the  same 
manner.  In  the  year  709  WUfrid,  bishop  of  York,  invited 
workers  in  glass  from  France  ("artifices  lapidearum  et 
vitrearum  feuestrarum  primus  in  Angliam  ascivit ").  The 
French  claim  the  honour  of  having  invented  the  process  a| 
painting  upon  the  mosaic  windows  of  coloured  glass,  and 
of  thus  transforming  them  into  works  of  art,  and  also  of 
teaching  this  to  the  English,  who  in  their  turn  instructed 
the  Germans ;  but  Muretori,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
AtUichitA  Italicht  of  the  Middle  Ages,  printed  a  treatise  on 
mosaic  and  painted  glass  written  by  an  anonymous  Italian 
m  the  8th  century,  and  probably  not  later  than  the  1 1th 
was  written  the  interesting  essay  Divertarut*  Artium 
Sckedula  TheopkUi  I'rrtbytcri  tt  Manarhi,  which  details 
with  minute  accuracy  the  process  of  painted  glass*  as  it  has 
been  practised  with  some  additions  and  modifirjations, 
throughout  the  best  periods  of  the  art  ;  it  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  that  Theophilus  describes  methods  invented 
before  his  time.    Probably  the  oldest  specimen  of  glass 
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painting  now  existing  U  •  window  of  the  11th  century  in 
a  church  at  Neuwiller,  in  Alsace,  representing  St  Timothy. 
The  figure  is  rudely  designed,  but,  with  the  rich  border  of 
ornament,  shows  that  the  executant  knew  his  art,  which 
in  the  following  century  is  further  illustrated  by  windows 
in  St  Denis,  near  Paris,  erected  by  the  abbot  Soger, 
which  are  still  preserved.  It  was  however  in  the  13th 
century,  that  great  age  of  the  revival  of  art,  that  glass 
paintiug  attained  its  first  great  development,  and  notwith- 
standing the  claims  advanced  by  France,  it  is  most  probable 
that  as  all  art  radiated  from  Italy  as  a  general  centre  of 
invention  and  progress,  as  well  as  of  faith  and  dogma,-  so 
{{lass  painting  partook  of  the  general  impulse.  It  has 
indeed  been  asserted  that  glass  manufactured  in  the  north 
was  superior  to  that  produced  in  Italy,  and  this  is  admitted 
by  Yasari,  but  an  examination  of  old  Italian  windows 
throws  doubt  upon  this  statement,  for  the  Italian  glass  will 
be  found  to  be  more  even  in  texture,  more  diaphanous,  and 
certainly  not  inferior  in  colour,  whilst  the  beautiful,  pearly, 
white  glass  of  the  earliest  date  in  Italy  is  superior  to  the 
pale  green  representing  white  in  northern  glass,  and 
asserts  much  more  harmoniously  with  the  glowing  coloured 
glass  with  which  it  is  associated.  Considered  as  a  branch 
of  fine  art,  Italian  painted  glass  occupied  a  very  high  posi- 
tion at  all  periods  of  its  history,  for  the  designs  were  fre- 
quently made  by  some  of  the  most  famous  of  that  long  roll 
of  immortal  artists  who  hare  had  so  few  equal*  elsewhere. 
In  Germany  the  family  of  Hirschvogel  of  Nuremberg  and 
other  eminent  artists,  including,  it  is  popularly  believed, 
Albert  Dlirer,  and  in  France  Jean  Cousin,  Bernard  Palissy, 
Louis  Faueonnier,  and  others,  equalled  the  Italian  glass- 
painters,  whilst  both  German  and  French  artists  excelled 
thorn  in  technical  processes. 

The  late  Hr  Charles  Winston,  author  of  An  Itujvfoy 
into  the  diference  o/ttple  oltfrvabU  in  A  ncient  GUm Painting, 
eipecially  in  England,  with  his  usual  accuracy  and  profound 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  thus  classifies  the  consecutive 
styles  ^ the  Early  English,  from  the  date  of  the  earliest 
specimens  extend  to  the  year  1280;  the  Decorated,  which 
prevailed  from  1280  to  1380;  the  Perpendicular  from  1360 
to  1530;  and  she  Cinqnecento  from  1500  to  1550.  The 
stylos  successively  prevalent  in  Italy,  although  they  have 
an  affinity  with  those  following  each  other  in  northern 
countries,  cannot  be  accurately  designated  by  the  titles 
selected  in  England,  the  last  excepted.  Like  other  branches 
of  painting  they  are  most  readily  divided  and  understood 
by  centuries ;  as  tho  13  th  century,  a  style  principally  in- 
fluenced by  Giunta  Pieano  and  Cimabue;  the  14th  century, 
in  which  the  spirit  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna  and  their 
followers  prevailed;  the  15th  century,  the  first  period  of 
which  was  transitional,'  and  the  second  early  revival,  as 
illustrated  by  the  designs  for  windows  of  Lorenzo  Ghiberti, 
Donatello,  Paolo  Ucello,  Pietro  Perugino,  Andrea  delta 
ilobhia,  and  other  great  artists  of  the  time.  The  last  age, 
called  by  Hr  Winston  the  Cinqnecento,  lasted  in  Italy 
beyond  the  period  assigned  by  him  for  its  termination, 
and  was  characterized  by  florid  magnificence  of  design  and 
splendour  of  colour,  imitative  of  the  pictorial  art  of  that  age. 
and  the  ornament  resembled  that  prevalent  amongst  the 
ornamentists  of  the  schools  of  Raphael  and  Michelangelo. 

Ill  this  brief  analysis  of  the  history  and  "practice  of  glass 
painting,  the  Italian  examples  of  the  art  are  selected  for 
description  as  being  less  known  than  those  existing  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  which  have  been  minutely  and  ably  illus- 
trated. Besides  being  classified  by  centuries,  Italian  glass 
painting  may  be  appropriately  arranged  under  the  following 
beads  or  schools :— the  Pisan,  Florentine,  Sienese,  Umbrian, 
Luccheee,  Bolognese,  Lombard,  and  Venetian ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  lamentable  destruction  of  painted  glass  in  Italy 
in  progress,  specimens  by  artists  belonging  to 


PAJNTIXl*. 

these  schools  still  exist,  and  the  names  of  a  numerous  army 
of  glass-painters  of  these  provinces  are  preserved.  The  best 
examples  extant  of  this  art  in  Italy  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century  are  two  couplets  in  the  apse  of  the  famous 
basilica  of  St  Francis  at  Assist.  In  general  arrangement 
and  design  they  resemble  windows  of  the  same  age  in  other 
parts  of  Europe  classed  by  Mr  Winston  under  the  general 
head  of  Early  English,  being  divided  into  panels  of  varied 
and  admirably  designed  geometrical  forms  surrounded 
by  diapers  and  borders  of  rich  fancy  and  glowing  colour, 
which,  however,  are  rather  more  confused  than  similar 
■details  in  contemporary  glass  elsewhere.  The  panels  are 
filled  with  scripture  subjects,  and  Italian  skill  and  refine- 
ment are  obvious  in  the  design  of  the  figures ;  this 
may  be  readily  understood  when  it  is  considered  that 
Italian  artists  of  that  time  rendered  the  Greek  art,  uni- 
versally followed,  with  more  sentiment  and  power  than 
any  other  people.  The  ornament  shows  the  influence  of 
Byzantine  conventions,  but  t'ie  ornamentists  imitated 
natural  forms  of  foliage  sooner  than  northern  artists.  A 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  early  painted- win  do  wb  at 
Assist,  which  are  here  taken  as  the  best  and  almost  the  only 
specimens  of  13th-century  glass  left  in  Italy,  is  that 
throughout  the  couplets  the  backgrounds  in  each  light 
differ  in  colour.  The  subjects  for  instance  in  the  right  light 
are  on  a  blue  ground,  on  the  left  on  a  red  ground,  in  other 
examples  the  grounds  are  alternately  blue  and  green.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  all  unity  of  effect  must  have  been 
destroyed  in  this  way;  but  such  is  the  skill  with  which  the 
general  harmony  of  colour  is  arranged,  that  the  counter- 
changes  are  less  objectionable  than  might  appear  possible. 
Early  Italian  glass  painting,  like  that  of  other  parts  of 
Europe,  is  characterized  by  an  obvious  ignorance  of  per»|*x-- 
tive  ou  the  part  of  the  designers,  but  there  are  manifest 
indications  of  attempts  to  represent  retreating  surfaces  and 
lines ;  that  these  have  not  the  effect  intended  was  not  due, 
as  some  suppose,  to  the  maintenance  of  a  principle  appro- 
priate to  glass  painting,  but  simply  to  a  wantof  knowledge 


of  perspective  laws  common  to  all,  even  the  greatest  artista 

of  the  time. 

Besides  executing  panel  windows  with  small  figures,  the 
artists  of  the  13th  century  painted  figures  of  comparatively 
large  proportions  under  canopies  of  simplo  and  primitive 
forms.  These  figure  windows  were  placed  in  positions  at  a 
distance  from  the  eye,  as  above  in  the  clerestory,  or  at  tho 
ends  of  aisles.  At  Asaisi  auch  figures  are  painted  at  the 
bases  of  same  of  the  windows  irrespective  of  the  idea  of 
distance,  the  upper  portions  being  filled  with  panels  aud 
small  figures.  This  irrational  system  gave  way  to  the  entire 
window  being  filled  with  large  figures  placed  over  each  other 
within  canopies  or  geometric  borders,  a  method  of  design 
which  survived  in  Italy  to  the  close  of  the  15th  century. 

The  coloured  windows  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower 
church  are  associated  with  mural  paintings  which  cover 
every  available  space  on  the  walla  and  vaults.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  refulgent  painted  glass  would  either 
obscure  the  frescos  or  diminish  their  effect  by  contrast ;  but 
in  the  first  place  the  glass  is  not  so  thick  as  that  of  northern 
manufacture,  nor  is  it  made  opaque  by  the  effect  of  climate, 
whilst,  as  already  noticed,  the  white  glass  is  purer,  and  tho 
brilliant  sun  of  a  southern  climate  illumines  the  frescos 
sufficiently,  notwithstanding  the  coloured  medium  through 
which  the  rays  are  transmit  ted.  Such  is  the  case  at  Assisi ; 
but  at  Florence  the  coloured  glass  in  the  cathedral  darkens 
the  church  too  much,  from  causes  which  will  be  explained 
afterwards.  The  true  method  of  combining  coloured  glass 
in  a  building  with  the  presence  of  pictures  and  sculpture 
in  a  less  sunny  climate  will  be  illustrated  in  describing 
glass  painting  of  the  16  th  century,  the  subject  being  im- 
portant at  the  | 
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la  the  next  great  age  of  art,  that  which  commences  with 
the  triumphs  of  the  genius  of  Giotto,  glass  painting  evi- 
dently shared  in  the  general  progress.  No  windows  remain 
which  are  associated  with  his  name  as  designer,  but  in  Santa 
Croco  at  Florence,  by  the  will  of  Count  Alberto  di  Lapo, 
dated  the  9th  of  July  1348,  money  was  provided  for  adorn- 
ing the  apse  of  the  church  with  frescos  and  painted 
windows  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  frescos  were 
painted  by  Angelo  di  Taddeo  Gaddi,  and  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  designed  two  of  the  three  windows, — 
that  in  the  centre  being  of  later  date.  The  following  extract 
from  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  shows  that 
Angela  Gaddi  designed  for  glass-painters:  "A  window  in 
Siinta  Reparata" — the  ancient  name  of  the  cathedral — 
"over  the  door  towards  the  street  of  the  Cassettoi  is  com- 
missioned of  Antonio  of  Pisa,  master  glass-painter,  and  the 
design'  is  by  Angelo  Gaddi."  The  windows  illustrate  the 
system  of  ranging  single  figures  under  canopies  over  each 
uther.  The  colouring  is  harsh ;  there  is  too  great  a  preval- 
ence of  dark  green;  and  the  general  design  of  ornament  is 
meagre  and  confused.  This  is  increased  by  the  capricious 
changes  of  the  colours  of  the  canopies,  which  are  not  white, 
these  baing  rare  in  Italian  glass  painting.  Thus  in  one  of 
.he  windows  the  first  two  canopies  are  respectively  red  and 
green,  which  colours  are  counterchanged  in  those  immedi- 
ately over ;  the  next  two  in  ascent  are  green  and  yellow,  the 
next  pair  brown  and  yellow,  the  fifth  order  shows  both 
yellow.  Thus  that  variety  of  colour  prevalent  in  the  back- 
grounds of  Italian  13th  century  work  is  found  in  the 
canopies  of  windows  of  the  next  century,  a  custom  limited 
to  glass  painting,  and  not  found  as  a  rule  either  in  mural 
or  other  pictures.  There  are  in  Santa  Croce  several  win- 
dows of  the  14tb  century,  but  they  ore  generally  inferior  to 
>  of  thB  same  period  extant  in  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
important  examples  of  rare  beauty  of 
lanship,  more  harmoniously  coloured  than 
those  at  Florence,  and  suggesting  that  the  Umbrian  excels 
tlie  Florentine  school  of  glass  painting. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  painted  windows  existing  in 
Florence,  of  the  fully  developed  style  of  the  14th  century, 
and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  15th,  the  influence  of 
the  architectural  design  of  Giotto  and  Orcagna  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  graceful  twisted  shafts  common  to  the  works 
of  both  architects,  the  richly  adorned  niches  and  gablets,  the 
dome-like  covering  of  the  famous  baldacchino  in  the  church 
of  Or  San  Michele,  the  work  of  Orcagna,  are  features  which 
are  imitated  in  various  ways  by  Italian  glass-painters.  The 
colour  is  especially  noteworthy ;  the  canopy,  somewhat  squat 
in  form,  la  adorned  in  every  part  with  rich  and  diversified 
colours  ovidently  imitative  of  the  varied  marbles  and  the 
infinity  of  marble  inlay  and  mosaics,  characteristic  of  so 
of  the  mediaeval  architecture  of  Italy;  whilst  in 
countries  the  canopies  in  windows,  with  their 
beautiful  detail*  of  form  showing  such  rich  fancy  aud  such 
graceful  lines,  are  chiefly  white,  not  that  they  are  altogether 
colourless,  for  it  is  of  the  perfection  of  medieval  architec- 
ture to  associate  colour  with  form.  That  which  in  Italy 
was  done  by  the  help  of  rich  stores  of  marbles  of  many 
hues,  was  effected  in  the  north,  where  these  were  not  avail- 
able, by  means  of  polychromatic  painting,  which  was  imi- 
tated in  window  design  by  the  glass-painters.  Thus  the 
canopies  in  Italian  windows  differ  as  much  from  those  pre- 
valent at  the  same  period  in  the  rest  of  Europo  as  the 
campanile  of  Giotto  differs  from  the  apine  raised  by  the 
genius  of  northern  architecture. 

In  the  history  of  painted  glass  in  Italy  during  the  15th 
century,  the  windows  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence,  dating 
from  1390  to  1603,  occupy  an  important  position,  not  only 
by  reason  of  their  interest  as  connected  with  that 
"  church,  but  also 
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by  artiste  of  the  highest  reputation.  The  cathe- 
dral was  founded  on  the  8th  of  September  1298,  tho 
architect  being  Arnolfo  di  Cambio  di  Colle  di  Valdtlsa. 
In  1334  Maestro  Giotto  was  architect,  and  c  mmeored  tho 
famous  belfry.  In  1364  the  church  was  vaulted  over  at 
its  eastern  end,  and  in  1420  Filippo  Brunelleschi  and 
Lorenzo  Ghibcrti,  who  built  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  with 
its  round  windows  and  Renaissance  cornice,  were  appointed 
joint  architects.  Painted  glass  was  introduced  into  the 
windows  thirty-six  years  before  the  completion  of  the 
cupola,  and  thirty  before  that  of  the  clerestory.  These 
dates  are  an  interesting  testimony  to  the  importance 
attached  at  the  time  to  painted  windows  as  portions  of  the 
design  of  so  great  a  church.  They  were  erected  in  the 
aisles,  before  the  nave  was  finished,  by  Don  Lionardo  di 
Simone,  monk  of  Yallombrosa,  and  Niccolo  di  Pietro  della 
Magna,  so  early  as  1390,  and  when  the  nave  was  roofed 
over  by  its  architects,  Fra  Bernardino  di  Stefano  executed 
the  two  first  windows  of  the  clerestory  from  designs  by 
Lorenxo  Ghiberti.1  Ghiberti  is  also  alleged  to  have  de- 
signed many  of  tho  painted  windows  at  the  east  end 
of  the  church ;  but  those  now  existing,  judging  by  the 
design  and  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  technical  execution, 
cannot  be  his,  for  they  are  manifestly  of  earlier  date, 
whilst  the  authorship  of  some  of  them  is  recorded  in  the 
archives  without  reference  to  Ghiberti  One  only,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  aj«o  and  in  the  lower  row,  suggests  the 
design  of  this  great  artist,  the  suggestion  being  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  the  diapered  ornament  on  the  ruby  dre*s 
of  the  figure  is  made  by  the  wheel,  which  brings  this 
window  within  the  15th  century,  whilst  the  diapers  in  the 
other  figures  of  the  same  series  are  executed  in 'an  older 
style.  It  has  been  stated  that  Ghiberti  advised  the  muni- 
cipality of  Florence  to  invite  a  celebrated  glass-painter  of 
Lubeck,  Francesco  di  Domenioo.  Lievi  da  Gambasai,  by 
letters,  the  second  being  dated  October  15,  1436,  to 
settle  in  Florence  with  special  privileges;  he  came,  and 
it  is  assumed  that  he  painted  Ghiberti's  designs  for  glass, 
but  of  this  there  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory  evidence.  We 
find  that  in  1434,  before  hie  arrival,  Maestro  Domenico  di 
Pisa  painted  the  east  window  of  the  drum,  representing 
the  coronation  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  designed  by 
Donatello  in  competition  with  Ghiberti,  and  preferred;  Aa 
it  was  on  the  12th  of  January  1434  that  Brunelleschi 
completed  the  dome,  evidently  no  time  was  lost  in  com- 
mencing the  painted  windows.  Bernardo  di  Francesco  del 
Boni  is  recorded  in  the  archives  as  having  executed  in 
1442  the  following  windows  in  the  drum,  called  iu  Italian 


1  Thia  circumstance  has  led  to  the  erroMom  statement,  repeated  to  the 
present  tints  in  srery  guide- book  and  by  every  writer  OB  the  cathedral, 
end  to  tho  eUll  prevalent  belief,  tlmt  the  three  windows  In  tie  fayade 
of  the  church  were  designed  by  Ghiberti,  who  has  himself  recorded  : — 
,  "  I  deafened  for  the  froot  of  8uU  Maris  del  Kiore,  for  the  central 
round  window  of  tbe  facade,  the  Assumption  of  our  Lady,  and  I 
designed  those  on  each  tide.*'  Tbe  windows  which  Ghiberti  really 
designed  were  the  great  Circle  of  the  facade,  a  noble  work  StiU  in  its 
place,  sad  tbe  two  of  the  clerestory  on  eaeti  aide  of  it,  long  since  removed 
sod  lost  That  they  were  painted  by  Fra  Bernardino  di  Stefano  in  1 42S 
1*  Unas  shown  in  the  srebtves  of  the  cathedral—"  Frs  Bernard ico  di 
Stefano,  of  the  order  of  the  Preachers  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  is  to 
execute  two  round  window!  in  tbe  nave  of  So  Maria  del  Flore,  one  to 
tU  right  and  tiw  otter  to  the  left,— That  to  the  right  representing 
Joachim  drives  from  tbe  Temple,  that  to  the  left  the  Death  of  the 
Virpin  Mary,  and  the  designs  are  by  I»renzo  di  liartoluccio  (Obl- 
berti)."  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  windowi  of  the  clerettory  of  tbe 
nave  were  to  be  painted  with  tbe  life  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary,  of  which 
these  two  were  the  fimt  and  lait  of  the  series,  whilst  the  Assumption 
of  the  Virgin  appropriately  occupied  the  centre.  Those  lb  the  tlere- 
etory  baring  disappeared,  it  bii  Invariably  been  supposed  that  tbe 
two  retnainiDg  at  the  end*  of  the  aisles  are  those  described  by  Ghiberti, 
although  they  differ  In  subject  and  entirely  in  style  from  bis  wcrk, 

in  the  archive*.— "In  UU  Hicolo 
tho  two  windows  on  each  sios  of  the 


They  are  In  fact  thus 

di  ~ 
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the  tribune  : — the  Resurrection,  designed  by  Faolo  Uccello, 
and  the  Ascension  and  the  Prayer  in  the  Oarden,  by 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  although  by  this  time  Francesco  di 
Lum  da  Gambassi  had  been  some  time  in  Florence. 
Bernardo  del  Boni  ia  also  recorded  to  have  painted  the 
Annunciation  designed  by  Uccello,  removed  some  years 
ago,  and  the  Ascension  described  as  being  either  by  Ghi- 
berti or  Uccello ;  the  uncertainty  incurious.  In  1448 
the  same  artist  puinted  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
which  was  designed  by  Ghiberti.  What  windows  then  did 
the  artist  from  Lilbeck  really  execute  1  Born  an  Italian, 
he  was  instructed  from  hia  youth  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  his  style  would  be  German. 
Now  several  of  the  upper  windows  of  the  transepts  contain 
figures  which  have  a  decided  affinity  with  German  ideas, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  were  by 

sion,  and  it  has  therefore  been  hastily  assumed  that  ho 
manufactured  coloured  glass ;  but  these  no  doubt  were  to 
bum  his  painted  glass,  The  letter  inviting  "  Franceschu 
Dominici  Livi  de  0  ham  basso  comitatus  Flor.,  magisiro  in 
omni  et  qnocunque  genere  vitreorum  de  rniwayco  et  de 
qaodam  alio  colore  vitreorum,"  dated  15th  October  1436, 
was  preceded  by  another  written  on  the  26th  August  1434, 
which  fa  thus  recorded  : — "  Letter  written  to  the  master 
lambessi,  then  in  Scotland,  and  who  made 
in  glass  of  various  kinds,  and  was  held  to  be  the 
beet  glass  painter  in  the  world"  It  fa  now  vain  to  express 
the  feeling  with  which  Scotch  peoplo  must  rcgrot  the  de- 
struction of  the  works  of  this  excellent  artist  in  UolyTOod 
Chapel ;  the  blow  then  inflicted  upon  ecclesiastical  art 
never  has  been  remedied.  s 

Many  other  glass-painters  executed  windows  in  the 
cathedral,  the  last  of  whom,  Sandro  di  Giovanni  Agolanti, 
ia  14S6  glased  the  windows  of  the  lantern,  showing  that  it 
was  finished,  and  in  1503  inserted  glass  "in  an  aperture 
for  the  astrologers  to  see  the  SUB  through,"  The  windows 
of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  are  of  rich  deep  colours,  but 
unfortunately  they  are  incrusted  with  dirt  inside  and  out- 
side. Many  of  them  which  have  been  broken  have  been, 
wretchedly  repaired,  and  the  modern  glass  is  toned  with 
glaiings  of  oil  paint  They  darken  the  chnrch  to  such  an 
extent  that  works  of  art  within  it  are  seen  to  disadvan- 
tage. Michelangelo's  group  of  the  Pieta  is  merely  a  dark 
inaNK,  and  it  may  be  mentioned  that  his  statue  of  Christ  in 
Santa  Maria  sopra  Minerva  is  similarly  sacrificed  to  the 
painted  glass  lately  introduced. 

The  history  of  glass  painting  is  illustrated  by  windows 
hi  other  churches  in  Florence;. those  in  Santa  Crocs  have 
been  aUuded  to,  with  the  exception  of  the  magnificent 
circular  window  of  the  facade  designed  by  Ghiberti.  It  ia 
of  special  interest,  as  showing  this  great  sculptors  ideas  of 
colour  as  well  as  of  form.  The  subject  is  the  Descent  from 
the- Cross,  and  the  eoloar  strongly  recalls  the  bright  clear 
system  of  Fra  Beato  Angelica  In  Santa  Maria  Novella 
there  is  snother  very  fine  circular  window  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  history  of  which  seems  to  be  forgotten  ;  bnt  in 
design  it  recalls  the  style  of  Andrea  Orcagna,  to  whom  also 
■say  be  attributed  the  fragments  of  a  window  in  the  Strozii 
chapel,  which  he  partly  painted  in  fresco,  and  for  which  ho 
also  provided  the  admirable  altarpiece.  In  another  Strozzi 
chapel  in  the  same  church,  painted  by  Filippino  Lippi  in 
fresco,  there  is  a  very  rich  window  which  is  obviously  also 
of  hia  design,  but  so  completely  has  all  critical  knowledge 
of  glass  painting  disappeared  in  Florence,  that  this  and 
other  noble  works  excite  no  attention  and  no  remark,  and 
are  in  danger  either  from  removal  or  from  the  clumsiest 
renovation.  The  great  window  .of  the  chancel,  a  large 
triplet,  is  so  excellent  thai  it  places  Sandro  di  Giovanni 
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painter  of  the  10th  century.  He  was  bora  in  1446,  and 
of  his  numerous  works  this  superb  triplet,  which  wo* 
erected  in  1491-2,  is  the  only  example  new  remaining, 
whilst  there  are  twenty-one  records  of  his  productions, 
evidently  a  small  portion  of  them ;  the  last  describes  hitn 
as  decrepit  in  1515,  and  mentions  that  Niccolo  di  Giovanni 
di  1'aolo,  master  glass-painter,  took  bis  place. 

A  window  in  St  Frauds  at  Asafat  by  the  Umbriaw 
Angioletto  da  Gubbio,  an  artist  of  the  early  part  of  tho 
15th  century,  deserves  special  notice  in  connexion  with 
the  admirable  works  of  this  great  age  of  the  art.    It  was 
erected  about  a  century  after  the  death  of  Cardinal  Gontirt 
(who  built  the  chapel)  by  his  heirs.   The  window  is  at 
full  of  light,  so  delicate  in  its  arrangement  of  colour,  and 
so  tenderly  and  skilfully  painted,  whilst  the  prevalent 
white  ornament  is  so  brilliant,  that  it  ia  perhaps  the  moat 
perfect  type  in  existence  of  a  painted  window  buitabJtffot 
•  building  containing  works  of  art,  or  where  the  climate  fa 
unfavourable  and  consequently  the  light  imperfect  The 
close  of  the  16th  century  was  in  important  respects  tlip 
greatest  epoch  of  painted  glass  in  Italy:  the  general  atyfa 
of  design  of  the  great  quattrocentista  masters,  their  monu- 
mental and  decorative  methods  of  composition,  simplicity 
of  attitude  and  form,  and  rich  unbroken  colour,  were  emi- 
nently adapted  for  reproduction  in  glass  painting,  whilst 
the  prevalent  style  of  ornament  was  singularly  graceful  and 
pleasing.    The  influence  of  the  Italian  style  was  felt  ia 
France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countriee,  in  which  very 
noble  works  of  glass  painting  rivalling  tho  Italian  were  pro- 
duced by  eminent  artists,  examples  of  whose  works  may  be 
seen  at  Bo  urges  and  Rouen,  at  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  and 
in  various  cities  in  Germany,  although  singularly  enough 
one  of  the  finest,  typical  examples  of  this  great  epoch  of 
German  glass  painting  exists  atr  Assist, — the  glazing  panels 
of  which  the  noble  window  has  been  composed  being  diav 
perecd  through  two  or  throe  windows  of  the  upper  and 
lower  chnrch.    The  technical  execution  of  the  windows  of 
this  period  in  all  these  countries  was  superb,  showing  Itow 
thoroughly  the  artists  were  trained  in  every  process  of  their 
art    In  England  tho  feeble  Perpendicular  style  was  cow 
temporaneoua,  entirely  devoid  of  good  drawing,  pallid  ia 
colour  and  weak  in  execution,  a  singular  contrast  in  every 
respect  to  the  state  of  the  art  on  the  Continent 

Amongst  tho  most  active  and  able  glass-painters  of  tho 
prolific  15th  century  in  Italy  the  Geauati  monks,  whoso 
convent  was  close  to  Florence  and  was  raxed  to  the  ground 
during  the  siege  whou  Michelangelo  aided  in  the  defence 
of  the  city,  were  celebrated.  They  prepared  colours  for 
artists,  supplying  Michelangelo  when  he  painted  the  Last 
Judgment,  and  they  executed  numerous  windows  of  which 
there  are  records  from  1467  to  1562.  As  glass-paintere 
they  pointed  the  designs  intrusted  to  them  with  forcible 
execution,  bnt  their  drawing  was  less  happy  and  their 
ornamentation  heavy.  There  are  several  windows  by  those 
Brethren  in  Florence:  in  Santo  Spirito  the  great  circle 
of  the  facade  shows  every  indication  of  having  been  de- 
signed by  Pietro  Peragino ;  in  Sou  Salvatore,  near  Son 
Miniato,  the  east  window,  evidently  by  a  Gesuato,  has  very 
probably  been  designed  by  Andrea  della  Robbia.  Ia 
another  window  in  the  same  churoh  a  figure  of  St  John  fa 
a  very  fine  specimen  of  their  art  Several  windows  filled 
with  small  round  panes  of  white  glass,  with  richly  coloured 
borders  and  sacred  monograms  or  heraldry  hi  the  centre, 
are  especially  noteworthy  as  admirable  types  for  <~ 
architecture.  Th  ore  are  also  works  of  the  same  i" 
the  above  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Maddaleca  del  Paxzi. 

A  glaas-painter  was  now  to  make  his  appearance  in  Italy 
who  vu  destined,  although  a  foreigner,  to  eenpse  in  the 
opinion  of  tho  Italians  all  previous  masters  of  the  art ;  thfa 
was  Fra  Guglielmo  di  Manilla*,  born  in  the  diocese  of 
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Verdeu  in  1475.  It  is  not  known  under  whom  ho  studied 
glass  painting,  but  for  protection  from  the  consequences 
of  some  escapade  he  entered  the  Dominican  order. 
Clauds,  an  eminent  French  glass-painter,  being  sum- 
moned to  Borne  by  Julias  IL  to  decorate  the  Vatican 
with  painted  windows,  induced  Marsillai  to  accompany 
him.  Of  the  numerous  windows  which  they  must  nave 
only  two  remain  in  the  church  of  Santa  Ifaria 
Popolo,  so  complete  has  been  the  destruction  of  painted 
windows  in  the  Eternal  City.  Manilla!  executed  a 
number  of  magnificent  windows  in  his  manner  for  the 
cathedral  of  Arezzo.  The  following  is  a  form  of  contract 
made  with  him : — "  The  board  of  works  of  the  cathedral 
have  commissioned  three  windows  of  painted  glass  for  the 
cathedral  from  Master  William,  son  of  Peter,  Frenchman, 
that  is,  one  window  shore  the  chapel  of  St  Francis,  .one 
window  above  the  chapel  of  Matthew,  one  window  shore 
the  chapel  of  St  Nicholas,  for  the  price  of  fifteen  lines  the 
eqoare  braccio," — nearly  2  square  feet, — **to  be  burnt 
in  the  fire  and  not  painted  is  oil,  and  they  are  to  bo 
finished  by  the  end  of  June  1520."  Marsillat,  who 
painted  well  ia  oil  and  fresco,  was  the  designer  of  hie 
own  windows.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the  works  of 
Michelangelo  that  ho  imitated  his  manner,  and  one  of  bis 
windows  at  Arezzo,  representing  the  Raising  of  Lazarus, 
is  almost  a  transcript  of  the  picture  of  the  same  subject 
designed  by  Michelangelo,  and  painted  by  Sebastian  del 
Piotnbo,  which  is  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  London. 
The  design  of  tha  Frenchman  is  rather  more  crowded,  but 
is  characterized  by  more  life  and  action.-  He  introduced 
into  glass  painting  the  magnificent  architectural  back- 
grounds, with  figures  on  balconies  and  terraces,  made 
familiar  by  the  works  of  Paul  Veronese  ;  he  drew  the  human 
figure  admirably,  and  was  very  successful  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  motion,  and  his  arrangement  of  colour  w»b 
perfect  in  harmony.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  his 
works  produced  so  great  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  his 
contemporaries.  They  also  show  upon  his  part  a  consum- 
mate knowledge  of  technical  conditions,  and  his  windows 
are  so  perfectly  executed  that  except  where  injured  by  vio- 
lence or  carelessness  they  are  in  admirable  condition  at  the 
present  time.  Mirsillat  also  executed  some  fine 
paintings  at 


o  executed  some  fine  glass 
have  been  removed  and  are 


Without  entering  upon  the  description  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  interesting  works  of  glass  painting  in 
various  parts  of  Italy,  and  of  detailed  notice?  of  the  artists, 
enough  has  been  done  to  illustrate  the  'history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  art  from  the  13th  century  to  nearly  the 
first  half  of  the-  16th.  Later  much  less  coloured  glass 
came  to  he  used,  and  a  considerable  change  in  taste  took 
i  in  this  art  ss  in  architecture ;  it  is  shadowed  forth 
as  early  as  1501  in  the  following  record:— *  Quod  iu 
)  loco  semper  et  pro  omnia  tempore  in  dioto  loco  et 
oedesia  sunt  media  die  tenebre  et  ut  vulgo  dicitur  buio  et 
habeto  colloqnio  com  eonsolibus  Sancter  Johannes  de  vietro 
facial  sumptibus  ope  re  unam  finest  rem  ox  vitri  cum  ochi 
biacchi  fregio  d'allato  etcum  arms  popolL*1  The  desire  for 
windows  admitting  more  light  led  to  the  invention  and 
udoption  of  a  beautiful  variety  containing  much  white  gkw 
varied  with  yellow  stain,  and  the  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  coloured  glass.  These  windows 
with  graceful  arabesques  executed  in  eoai 
and  they  never  have  been  surpassed  at  any  time  for  excel- 
lence of  drawing  and  skill  of  execution.  Sach  are  the 
windows  in  tho  Lanrentisn  library  at  Florence,  attributed 
to  Giovanni  da  Udine,  but  erected  after  his  death.  Other 
examples  might  be  referred  to,  and  they  are  now  of  great 
value  as  showing  tho  best  description  of  ornamental  window 
suitable  for  buildings  of  the  developed  Renaissance  style, 


were  painted 
and  burnt  in, 


adorned  with  works  of  painting  and  sculpture.  They  have 
enough  of  colour  to  harmonize  them  with  painted  decora- 
tion*, and  enough  of  white  glass  not  to  destroy  the  chiaro- 
scuro of  sculpture.  It  should  bo  remembered  that  the  13th 
century  produced  beautiful  windows  possessing 
advantageous  qualities  suitable  for  niedi«val  bnildii 
tainmg  modern  sculpture,  such  as  the  famous  five " 
of  York  cathedral,  or  the  white  windows  of  tho 
period  at  Cliartres. 

The  technical  execution  of  the  glass  paiotings  still  exist- 
ing in  Italy  resembles  that  prevalent  elsewhere,  and  tho 
method  of  the  old  masters  is  clearly  described  by  Theo- 
philua. The  glass  used  was  either  pot  metal  or  coated ;  that 
is,  the  colour  either  pervades  the  whole  body  of  the  metal 
or  is  applied  as  a  film  over  white  glass,  invariably  tho  case 
with  ruby,  which  would  seem  black  but  for  this  contrivance. 
The  artist  employed  to  design  a  window  prepared  a  fall  t>ize 
working  drawing,  which,  according  to  Theophilua,  wad  exe- 
cuted on  a  whitewashed  board  in  his  time  ;  but  later  these 
were  made  on  paper,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  contract 
from  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Florence  (1437): — "  To 
Lorenzo  di  Bartoluccio  (Ghiborti),  sculptor,  seven  florins, 
being  the  half  of  the  price  of  bis  skill  and  labour  for  draw- 
ing four  figures  on  paper  of  bombagia  (ctiarse  cotton)  for  a 
window  to  be  exneuted  by  Bernardo  di  Francesco,  glass- 
painter,  at  three  livres  per  figure.'1  Guided  by  tho  firmly 
marked  outlines,  the  glazier  cut  his  mosaic  of  glass  of  tho 
requisite  colours  by  the  aid  of  a  hot  iron,  the  diamond 
not  being  used  for  this  purpose  till  the  17th  century. 
The  pieces  of  g'.^si  were  futher  reduced  to  the  shapes  and 
sixes  needed  by  the  aid  of  the  grosiug  iron,  still  a  familiar 
iustrumont ;  thus  prepared  they  were  re-idy  for  the  paiuter, 
and  at  the  present  time  are  attached  to  a  transparent  easel 
formed  of  a  large  sheet  of  glass.  Theophilua  thus  describee 
the  enamel  colour  prepared  for  painting  with:— "Take 
copper  beaten  small,  bum  it  in  a  little  pipkin  antil  it  is 
entirely  pulverised,  then  take  pieces  of  green  glass  and 
sapphire"  {a  blue  paste  used  iu  motaic  work),  "end  pcund 
them  separately  between  two  porphyry  atones  ;  mix  these 
ingredients  together  in  the  proportions  of  one-third  powder, 
one-third  green  glass,  and  one-third  sapphire.  Grind  them 
on  the  same  stone  with  wine  or  urine,  pnt  them  into  an  iron 
or  leaden  vessel,  and  paint  the  glass  with  the  utmost  care. 
For  with  the  three  colours"  (that  is,  shades  of  one  eclour), 
"  if  yon  are  diligent  in  the  work,  you  can  make  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  drafiexic*  in  the  same  manner  as  in  coloured 
painting.  When  you  have  hud  on  the  first  touches  in  tho 
drapery  with  the  aforesaid  colour,  spread  it  in  each  a 
manner  that  tho  gloss  may  be  pare"  (that  is,  no  touched) 
"  in  that  part  which  you  are  accustomed  to  make  light  in  a 
picture,  and  let  the  touches  be  dark  ii  one  place  and  light 
in  another'1  (that  is,  graduated),  "and  again  yet  lighter  and 
distinguished  with  much  care,  that  it  may  appear  as  X 
three  shades  of  colour  had  been  applied.  This  order  you 
should  observe  below  tha  eyebrows,  and  round  the  eyes, 
and  nostrils,  and  chin,  round  the  naked  feet  and  hands,  and 
Other  portions  of  the  naked  body  ;  and  thus  let  the  ploss 
painting  have  the  appearance  of  a  painting  composed  of 
many  colours."  It  must  be  obvious  from  this  description 
of  the  most  ancient  method  of  glass  painting,  in  important 
respects  the  same  as  that  still  followed,  that  the  art  is  re- 
gulated by  certain  necessary  conventions  distinguishing  it 
from  painting  upon  opaque  surfaces.  The  features  and 
accessories  are  drawn  with  sharp  black  lines  making  them 
out  clearly  to  bo  seen  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  very  different 
wavfrom  the  representation  of  such  details  in  a  picture.  Tho 
highest  lights  are  the  local  colour,  that  is,  the  pure  colour 
of  the  glass;  tho  deepest  shadows  are  solid  black  produced 
by  laying  on  the  enamel  thickly ;  all  this  is  precisely  the 
of  the  system  pursued  at  the  same  early  period  in 
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painting  pictures  io  which  the  shadows 
aod  the  lights  white*.    As  painting  at 


» the  local  colour 
_  advanced  it  gradually 
approached  more  nearly  to  the  scalo  of  colour  of  the  glass- 
painter,  the  lights  instead  of  being  white  were  painted  of 
appropriate  shades  of  the  local  colour,  and  the  shadowB  were 
graduated  into  black  in  their  docpest  parts.  It  may  have 
been  that  glass  pairitiug  suggostod  this  important  change  in 
ideas  of  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  The  glass  being  painted 
as  described  must  be  burnt  to  fix  the  enamel  thereon  with 
its  flux.  The  separate  pieces  with  the  painted  side  upwards 
are  placed  upon  the  shelves  of  a  kiln  or  iron  box,  covered 
with  whiting ;  the  kiln  is  placed  in  a  brick  oven,  and  a  fire 
kindled  which  surrounds  it  with  flames.  Much  experience 
is  needed  to  determine  when  the  gloss  is  sufficiently  burnt 
to  fix  the  enamcL  When  this  has  been  done  the  fire  is 
withdrawn,  the  oven  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  the  gloss  is 
left  to  cool  gradually,  so  as  to  be  annealed.  From  the 
appearance  of  many  Italian  windows  as  compared  with 
those  executed  elsewhere,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the 
Italians  were  less  skilful  than  their  northern  contemporaries 
in  firing  their  glass.  The  next  process  is  to  unite  the 
numerous  pieces  of  mosaic,  thus  painted  and  burnt,  into 
panels  of  a  given  size,  which  is  done  by  means  of  ribbons 
of  lead  grooved  on  both  aides,  the  ribbons  being  soldered 
at  all  their  angles,  thus  firmly  tying  the  mosaic  together. 
When  the  painted  window  is  erected,  the  leads  are  eeon 
internally  in  contrast  with  the  transparent  glass  as  intensely 
black  lines,  but  externally,  where  they  catch  the  light,  as 
meandering  lines  of  metal  dividing  the  surface.  Mistaken 
attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  get  rid  of  these  lines, 
but  they  are  constituent  parte  of  the  art,  can  only  be  got 
rid  of  by  changing  its  true  character,  and  are  oaly  disfigur- 
ing when  injudiciously  introduced,  as  for  instance  in  some 
14th-century  glass  in  Santa  Croce,  in  which  the  white  of 
the  eyes  ore  fixed  with  leads  of  the  form  of  spectacle*,  so 
that  all  the  saintly  persons  represented  appear,  ridiculously 
enough,  to  wear  these  aids  to  defective  vision.  The  panels, 
which  ore  technically  called  glazing  panels,  ore.  inserted  in 
their  places  in  the  windows  by  means  of  grooves  prepared 
in  the  stone  work,  into  which  they  are  secured  with 
cement  and  strengthened  at  intervals  with  cross  bars  of  iron 
called  saddle  bars,  to  which  the  glass  is  made  fast  by  ties 
of  copper  wire.  Thus  fixed,  experience  has  shown  that 
painted  windows  if  duly  cared  for  will  lost  for  many  cen- 
turies. Regarded  in  their  connexion  with  post  history,  no 
monuments  of  art  surpass  painted  windows  in  interest;  they 
ore  only  equalled  by  the  paintings  still  extant  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Egyptians  as  illustrations  of  faith,  history,  and 
customs.  It  was  almost  the  universal  usage  that  persons 
of  every  rank  and  position,  as  well  as  corporate  bodies  and 
guilds,  nude  offerings  of  painted  windows  to  churches. 
Whilst  they  give  the  most  vivid  ideas  of  ancient  taste  and 
methods  of  decoration,  the  religions  opinions  of  successive 
ages  tiro  interpreted  by  tho  mannor  in  which  sacred  subjects 
are  selected  or  represented;  the  actual  state  of  art  at 
ditfureofr^imes,  from  its  rudest  forms  to  the  most  perfect,  is 
admirably  exemplified;  and,  as  it  was  customary  to  introduce 
the  donors  in  appropriate  part  »  of  their  gifts,  the  prince  or 
noble  in  knightly  panoply,  with  his  armorials,  is  Seen 
kneeling,  sometimes  accompanied  by  his  spouse.  In  like 
devout  attitude  the  ecclesiastic  appears  in  the  robes  aod 
with  the  insignia  of  his  ofiice,  or  the  wealthy  merchant  and 
his  wife  in  appropriate  costume.  In  other  examples  trades- 
men, surrounded  with  the  objects  and  materials  of  their 
commerco,  sell  to  their  customers  articles  of  clothing  or 
of  food.  Every  occupation  Is  illustrated  in  these  ancient 
pictures  in  glass.  How  great  then  has  been  the  loss  to  art 
aod  history  caused  by  the  reckless  demolition  of  painted 
glass  which  has  token  place  in  all  parte  of  Europe,  but 
especially  in  Italy,  where  the  clergy  have  been  the  chief 
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!  The  Italians  have  not  been  impelled  to  tfate 
of  these  precious  records  and  beauti- 
ful creations  by  any  of  the  convictions,  changes  of  faith, 
or  fanaticism,  fatal  to  so  many  works  of  art  in  other  coun- 
tries, bat  by  unreasoning  transformations  of  taste,  by  ignor- 
ance, or  by  the  paltry  desire  of  gain.  In  northern  climate* 
ancient  glass  is  found  to  have  been  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  weather,  its  outside  surface  is  roughened  and  pierced  to 
a  small  depth  by  little  pits,  or  is  so  altered  as  to  resemble 
sheets  of  xinc ;  it  is  also  covered  with  dirt,  especially  inter- 
nally, the  enamel  rougher  than  the  surface  of  the  glass 
favouring  this  incrustation.  These  injuries  and  accumula- 
tions veil  the  glass  paintings,  and  produce  a  mysterious 
confusion  of  form  and  colour,  admired  by  many,  who  U» 
obtain  in  modern  work  such  effects  of  age,  and  to  conceal 
the  inharmonious  crudity  of  colour,  soil  it  artificially  with 
varnish,  paint,  or  enamel  applied  externally,  or  with  dirt 
applied  of  set  purpose,  showing  thereby  their  ignorance  of 
art  and  their  bad  teste,  by  having  recourse  to  processes 
which  are  outside  the  domain  of  art,  for  perfect  harmony  of 
colour  and  effect  of  chiaroscuro  .ought  to  be  the  results  of 
the  artist's  cultivated  knowledge  and  skill,  and  nothing 
ahould  be  done  to  hasten  the  obscuration  of  the  windows 
or  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  time.  Important  improve- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  art  of  glass  painting,  as  well 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  since  Theophilus  wrote  hia 
treatise,  but  some  of  these  have  not  been  favourable  to  the* 
art ;  for  instance,  old  glass  is  much  quieter  in  colour  thorn 
modern,  and  as  it  was  less  diaphanous,  and  less  smooth 
in  texture,  it  was  better  adapted  to  the  operations  of 
the  glass-painter.  This  being  observed,  eminent  manufac- 
turers of  coloured  glass  in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent have'  prepared  imitations  of  the  soft,  pleasing  hues 
of  old  glass,  and  of  its  varied  texture,  with  considerable 
success.  The  addition  of  on  enamel  brown  from  iron, 
and  much  warmer  in  tone  than  that  made  from  copper, 
has  been  an  important  aid  to  glass  painting,  whilst 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century  numerous  coloured 
ila  were  invented,  which,  however  ingenious  and 
beautiful,  subsequently  modified  the  art  unfavourably. 
Vehicles  composed  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  fat  turpentine, 
or  gum  Senegal  have  advautageously  replaced  the  primitive 
distempers  already  alluded  to.  An  important  addition  was 
the  discovery  of  the  yellow  stain,  mode  from  silver,  the  only 
purely  transparent  colour  applicable  to  the  surface  of  glass. 
It  has  been  described  as  the  invention  of  the  Beoto  Giacoroo> 
of  Ulm,  who  practised  glass  painting  at  Bologna,  and  died 
in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  U91 ;  but  the  yellow  stein  woo 
characteristic  of  glass  paintings  for  more  than  a  century 
before  his  time.  The  introduction  of  the  system  of  coating 
white  with  coloured  glass  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been, 
coated  with  ruby  glass,  and  the  invention  in  the  15th  cen- 
tury of  removing  portions  of  the  coloured  glass  by  abrasion 
or  with  the  wheel  so  as  to  lay  the  white  bare  iu  conformity 
with  special  designs,  together  with  the  practice  of  stein ing 
such  white  portions  yellow,  led  to  important  modification* 
in  the  art  Embroideries  on  coloured  garments  and  other 
ornaments  were  thus  easily  represented,  and  the  system  in 
very  useful  in  painting  heraldry.  Instead  of  the  wheel 
fluoric  acid  is  now  chiefly  used  to  remove  the  film  of 
coloured  glass  from  its  white  backing.  The  leads  with 
which  the  mosaic  of  glass  is  brought  together  in  glazing 
panels  have  undergone  various  changes.  Early  lead-work 
is  massive;  but  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  it 
becomes  lighter  in  appearance  but  without  loss  of  strength, 
for  Although  the  grooves  were  made  shallower,  the  lead  was 
increased  in  thickness  and  was  rounded  on  the  outer  sur- 
faces. Alterations  also  were  made  in  the  method  of  fixing 
painted  windows:  the  saddle  bars,  according  to  climate. 

robust ;  and,  instead  of  crossing  th. 
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windows  in  straight  horizontal  fines,  they  were  frequently 
bent  to  suit  the  design.  Generally  speaking,  horizontal  bars 
aro  not  objectionable  unless  they  cross  faces,  or  hands  and 
feet,— en  arrangement  which  ought  carefully  to  be  avoided. 
Mosaic  windows  Bhould  be  made  waterproof,  and  the  saddle 
bars  should  be  painted  at  intervals  of  time,  as  otherwise 
the  rust  injures  the  glass. 

Enamelled  glass,  that  is  to  say,  white  glass  enamelled 
with  colours,  finally  took  the  place  of  mosaic  glass.  In 
England  in  the  last  century  glass-painters  of  merit  who 
practised  enamel  painting  have  left  considerable  works, 
amongst  whom  Francis  Eginton,  Forrest,  Henry  Giles, 
Robert  S.  Godfrey,  Jarves,  and  especially  Jervais,  who  in 
1717  exocuted  from  designs  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  Uio 

Seat  east  window  of  New  College,  Oxford.  Whatever  may 
i  thought  of  their  method,  these  glass-painters  were  meri- 
torious artists.  Reference  has  been  mado  to  some  of  the 
works  of  tho  admirable  glass-painters  of  other  countries 
besides  Italy,  but  the  object  of  the  present  paper  has  been 
to> illustrate  the  history  and  practice  of  the  art  by  Italian 
specimens  hitherto  little  observed,  and  very  inadequately 
and  generally  inaccurately  described. 

At  the  present  timo  the  art  of  glass  painting  is  practised 
in  different  coantries  with  very  divergent  views  of  its 
character  and  limits.  Some  think  that  the  moro  nearly  it 
can  be  assimilated  to  pictures  in  oil  or  fresco  the  better, 
whilst  others  raaintaiu  that  all  such  resemblance  is  beyond 
its  distinctive  conditions  as  a  branch  of  decorative  ark  It 
is  a  common  but  erroneous  belief  that  the  art  of  glass 
paiotiDg  was  lost,  and  that  it  has  been  revived  in  the  pre- 
sent century.  It  survived  in  its  latest  form  of  the  enamel 
method,  classed  by  Mr  Winston  as  the  intermediate  style, 
which  is  still  carried  out  with  unsurpassed  skill  In  Germany. 
Undoubtedly  the  mosaic  system  had  disappeared,  and  it  has 
been  judiciously  and  ably  restored  wherever  glass  painting 
is  now  common,  although  with  different  modifications  and 
ideas  of  its  nature.  In  England  glass-painters  possessed 
of  much  technical  skill  and  cultivated  kuowledge  of  old 
forms  of  the  art,  have  produced  meritorious  works  within 
the  limits  of  almost  servile  imitation,  insisted  upon  by  pre- 
valent but  mistaken  sentiment ;  and  in  too  many  instances 
this  imitation  has  reduced  the  art  to  the  state  of  mere  trade, 
so  that  at  no  period  of  its  history  have  worse  specimens 
been  executed,  too  often  found  in  the  windows  of  the 
grandest  monuments  of  mediaeval  architecture,  which 
ought  to  have  been  preserved  from  such  profanation.  'Of 
the  great  value  and  interest  of , early  painted  windows,  as 
well  as  of  those  of  more  matured  art,  every  oue  who  studies 
them  with  intelligence  must  be  sensible ;  and  this  value 
and  interest  aro  increased  by  the  fact  that  they  illustrate, 
with  perfect  truth, the  tastes  and  idea**,  the  faith  and  customs, 
of  the  periods  during  which  they  were  created,  but  modern 
counterfeits  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  can  convey  no  such 
impressions  to  future  times.  It  is  only  by  the  restoration 
of  tho  old  union  which  existed  between  the  great  artist  and 
the  glass- painter,  dwelt  npon  in  these  columns,'  that  the 
beautiful  art  of  glass  painting  can  be  really  restored,  nor  are 
we  without  a  completely  successful  instance  of  the  happy 
results  of  this  union.  A  window  in  the  parish  church  at 
Alnwick,  designed  by  the  late  William  Dyoe,  R.A,  and 
painted  on  glass  at  Munich,  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  art,  equal  in  design  and  execution  to  tho  works  of  its 
golden  age. 

In  Germany  tho  arts  ornamental  still  flourish  as  branches 
of  fino  art.  There,  as  generally  throughout  the  Continent, 
the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  ornament  forms  part  of 
the-  curriculum  of  study  of  most  artists;  to  the  entire 
neglect  of  this  in  England,  in  academies  of  fine  art,  may  be 
attributed  the  low  estate  into  which  these  branches  have 
The  most  eminent  German  artists  of  the  present 


century  have  made  designs  for  pointed  windows,  which*have 

been  executed  by  highly-trained  glass-painters,  with  that 
care  which  is  so  characteristic  a  national  attribute.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  remains  a  source  of  wonder  that  artists 
surrounded  by  precious  remains  of  ancient  genius  remark- 
able for  exquisite  colour  should*  notwithstanding  show  so 
-little  abflity  as  colon  risU.  They  assimilate  the  coloured 
glasses  of  the  best  qualities,  with  every  attention  to  the  laws 
cf  harmony,  but  they  do  not  bring  them  into  union  as  the 
old  masters  did  by  forcible  painting  of  the  shadows  and 
half  tints.  The  shadows  generally  are  too  transparent, 
and  the  general  effect  is  weak.  The  finest  work  of  the 
Munich  school  of  gloss  painting,  and  one  of  the  best 
windows  produced  in  the  present  century,  is  in  the 
Parliament  House  Edinburgh.  It  is  richer  in  colour 
than  is  usual;  and,  having  been  designed  by  the  illus- 
trious Wilhelm  von  Haul  bach,  the  general  composition  is 
of  a  noble  character. 

In  France  an  imitative  school,  resembling  that  which  has 
been  dominant  in  England,  has  executed  skilful  mimicries 
of  ancient  glass  painting,  and  has  restored  successfully 
ancient  windows  broken  or  otherwise  injured  in  revolution- 
ary times  or  by  neglect  Glass-painters  of  this  class  may 
be  found  in  Franco,  who  dispute  the  supremacy  in  bad  art 
of  their  island  rivals.  In  efforts  to  escape  from  this  abject 
imitation,  trained  artists  have  produced  original  works  of 
considerable  power  of  form  and  colour,  but  too  many  aim 
at  a  picturesque  eccentricity,  and  an  affected  design,  incon- 
sistent with  the  grave  beauty  of  the  art;  and  Jean  Cousin 
and  other  great  masters  of  the  grand  period  of  French  glass 
painting  have  no  successful  followers,  nor  has  any  painted 
window  been  produced  in  France  in  the  present  century 
which  equals  that  by  the  Scottish  artist,  William  Dye*,  or 
that  by  the  German,  Ton  Keulbach. 

In  Italy  there  are  glass-painters  whoso  merits  as  draughts- 
men, designers,  and  executants  place  them  in  the  first  rank, 
but  their  windows  are  almost  invariably  laborious  Imitations 
of  pictures  in  oil ;  they  have  undoubtedly  lost  the  methods 
as  well  as  the  ideas  and  style  of  their  great  predecessors, 
whose  windows  they  not  unfrequently  injure  deplorably  by 
their  restorations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  artists  so  ad- 
mirably trained  in  many  respects  should  so  little  compre- 
hend the  magnificent  works  of  former  times  which  would 
be  their  best  models,  and  which  tliey  have  skill  enough  tu 
rival  but  for  their  vicious  method  of  execution. 

In  Belgium  the  art  is  practised  with  considerable  skill, 
and  works  of  merit  have  been  executed,  but  here,  as  else- 
where, the  modern  glass-painter  is  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cessors, although  he  is  surrounded  by  so  many  admirable 


The  following  works  on  glass  painting  B  . 
studied :— Ferdinand  da  Lastoyric,  UiMoxrt  de  i  , 
d'apris  scs  monument  en  France,  Paris,  S  vols,  folio,  1852?  Id., 
Quchjua  mots  sur  la  TKenrit  de  la  peinture  tur  rerre.  Paria,  12mo, 
1S53  ;  Id.,  Notice  tur  let  vUraux  de  Tal-baye  de  Xathhausen,  canton 
de  iMcernt,  Paris,  1858 ;  A.  Lenoir,  Histoirt  de  la  peinture  tur 
verre  it  description  de*  ritraux  ancienne*  tt  modern**,  Ice,  Paria, 
1808  ;  Id.,  XUie*  hittoriqv*  tur  tantieme  peinture  nee  vtrrt,  tur 
la  moyens  pratique*  dene  cci  art  depuis  Tepoque  de  ton  invention 
jusqu'a  nos  jours,  H  par  suite  sur  Jean  Coutin,  qui  a  excclli  dans  U 
mfme  art,  Paris;  JB.  H.  Langjois,  £tmi  kUerujue  et  daeriptif  mr 
hi  printer*  sur  rerre  aneienn*  et  moderne,  lU>utn,  1832;  Pierre  la 
Yieil,  L'arl  de  la  peinture  tur  rerrt  et  de  la  rUrtrie,  Paris,  1774  ; 
Glass:  the  manner  Kau-e  to  anneile  or  paint  in  glass:  the  true  receptee 
of  the  eullort,  1618 ;  Gesscrt,  RvAimentary  Treatise  on  Fainting  on 
Glass,  London,  1851;  Mrs  M«rrifi*ld,  Ancient  Practice  of  Paxntino 
in  Oil,  Miniature,  Mosaic,  and  on  Glass,  ice,  London,  1  *49 ;  Charles 
Winston,  An  Inquiry  into  the  difference  of  tty'e  observable  in  ancient 


xford,  1847 ;  Padrs  L.  V. 
Sculttri,  * 


Glass  I'ainiina,  especially  in 
Marcheso,  Mcmarie  dci  piu  intigni  _ 

Ixmmieani,  Florence,  1846;  0.  Gave,  CarUggxo  intdUa  darixsti 
deisecoliiir.,  XV..  xvi,  3  vols.,  PlartDCO,  183S  ;  OaeUno  Milanca, 
Le  Opcre.  rfi  Georgia  r'usari  con  nuon  asinotaztoni  e  wmmente,t  Ur- 
ence,  1679. .  «*■  «•  w> 
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GLASSIUS,  Solomon  (1593-1656),  theologian  and 
Biblical  critic,  was  born  at  Sonder&hauseo,  in  the  principality 
of  Sch  warzburg-Sondersbauacn,  in  1593,  received  his  school- 
education  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gotha,  and  in  1612 
entered  the  university  of  Jena,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  aome  months  spent  at  Wittenberg  in  1615,  he  passed  the 
following  nine  years  of  his  life.  As  a  student  of  theology 
under  John  Gerhard  he  directed  his  attention  especially  to 
Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects ;  in  1619  he  was  made  an 
"adjuuetus "  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  and  some  time 
afterwards  he  received  an  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Oriental  lauguagea  From  1 625  to  1638  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  superintendent  in  Sondershausen ;  but  in  the  latter 
year,  shortly  after  the  death  of  Gerhard  (1637),  he  was,  in 
accordance  with  the  last  wish  of  that  great  man,  appointed 
to  succeed  him  in  the  chair  of  theology  at  Jena  He  did 
not,  however,  continuo  long  at  that  university;  for  in  1640, 
at  the  earnest  invitation  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  ho  re- 
moved to  Gotha,  thero  to  act  as  general  superintendent  in 
the  execution  of  important  reforms  which  had  been  initiated 
both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  in  the  educational  establish- 
ments of  tho  duchy.  Tho  delicate  duties  attached  to  this 
office  he  discharged  with  singular  tact  and  energy;  and 
when  called  upon  to  take  part  in  what  is  known  as  tho 
"  synergistic  "  controversy,  by  which  Protestant  Germany 
was  so  long  vexed,  he  manifested  a  combination  of  firmness 
with  liberality,  of  loyalty  to  the  past  with  a  just  regard  to 
the  demands  of  the  present  and  the  future,  which  unhappily 
have  only  too  seldom  bceu  equalled  in  theological  disputes. 
His  principal  work,  the  well  known  Philologta  Saa-a,  pub- 
lished oriEiuolly  in  1623  was  and  still  is  regarded  as  a  work 
of  great  value  in  biblical  hcrmcneutic;  and  it  has  an  his- 
torical importance  as  marking  the  transition  from  the  earlier 
views  on  questions  of  biblical  criticism  to  those  of  the  school 
•f  Spener.  It  was  more  than  once  reprinted  during  the 
author's  lifetime,  and  appeared  in  a  new  and  revised 
form,  edited  by  Dathe  and  Bauer  nt  Lcipsic,  towards  tho 
close  of  the  century  (1776-1797).  Glassius  succeeded 
Gerhard  also  in  tho  editorship  of  tho  Weimar  LiMiverk, 
and  be  wrote  the  commentary  on  the  poetical  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  for  that  publication.  A  volume  of  his 
Oputeulu  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1700.  Ho  died  in 
1650. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  market  town  aud  municipal 
borough  of  Eugland,  is  situated  uear  the  middle  of  Somer- 
setshire, about  22  miles  S.W.  of  Bath,  on  tho  great  western 
road  from  London  to  Exeter.  The  spot  occupied  by  the 
town  is  a  sort  of  peninsula  formed  by  the  windings  of  the 
river  Brue,  which  Hows  west  through  tho  valley  between 
the  Poldew  and  tho  Mcndip  Hills  ;  and  in  earlier  times  it 
was  to  all  intents  an  Maud,  as  the  country  round  was  an 
extensive  marsh,  broken,  however,  by  tho  Tor  of  St 
Michael  to .  the  N.E.  of  tho  town.  Of  the  public  buildings 
the  most  important,  besides  the  ruins  of  the  great  abbey, 
are  the  churcb  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  tho  Perpendicular 
style,  with  a  tower  of  fine  proportions;  the  church  of  St 
Benedict,  dating  from  between  1493  and  1524;  the  hospital 
of  St  John,  founded  in  1246  ;  and  tho  George  Inn,  erected 
about  the  timo  of  Henry  VIL  or  Henry  VIII.  There  was 
formerly  in  the  town  a  remarkable  cross,  which  is  figured 
io  Warner's  Glastonbury ;  but  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
repliccd  by  the  present  insigni6cant  monument  in  1846. 
Though  Glastonbury  has  a  station  on  the  Somerset  and 
Dorset  Railway,  and  communicates  with  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn  by  means  of  a  canal  for  vessels  of  70  or  100  tons 
burden,  it  has  comparatively  littlo  trade.  Tho  woollen 
manufacture  was  introduced  by  the.  duke  of  Somerset  in 
tho  first  half  of  the  16th  century,  as  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  Strypo's  Lift  of  CVmmfl- ;  but  neither  that  nor  tho  manu- 
facture of  silk,  which  wa?  also  carried  on  to,  some  extent 


during  tho  18th  century,  is  now  of  any  importance.  There 
are  tanneries,  however,  and  tile-works.   The  population  of 
the  town  in  1861  was  3496,  and  in  1871  it  was  3670. 
The  abbey  of  Glastonbury  is  without  doubt  on*  of  the  very 

earliest  ecclesiastical  foundations  in  England.  In  the  words  of  Mr 
Freeman  ("  King  Ine,"  Proc  of  SomerxUhirt  Arch.  Soc,  1874),  "it 
is  on  any  allowing  a  tie  between  the  Briton  and  the  Englishman, 
between  the  older  Christianity  of  our  island  and  the  B'iwer,  tU* 
one  church  of  the'  first  rank  which  lived  through  the  storm  of  Eng- 
lish conquest,  which  passed  into  tho  hands  of  our  victorious  fathers 
as  a  trophy  of  victory  undestroyed  and  unplundered."  But  unfor- 
tunately "everything  relating  to  iU  early  history  ia  so  enveloped 
in  legend  that  one  has  to  tread  one's  way  with  the  greatest  caution 
at  o  very  step."  As  Canon  Stubba  remarks,1  the  extravagant  claims  of 
the  monks  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  and  celebrity  of  their  church 
"  doubtless  provoked  criticism,  and  criticism  forced  on  them  tho 
need  o(  s  forged  history  to  assert,  and  of  forged  monuments  to  sup- 
port tbese  pretensions.  The  fabrication  of  such  evidence  must  hare 
tone  on  at  Glastonbury  on  a  scale  proportioned  to  the  claim*  ;  aud 
William  of  Malmesbury,  it  would  almost  seem,  undertook  to  erect 
the  story  out  of  materials  which  he  distrusted.  This  did  not  content 
his  em  ploy  era,  snd  they  interpolated  bis  work  to  a  degree  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  rely  with  confidence  on  any  part  of  it" 

Though  Glastonbury  is  not  mentioned  cither  by  Beds  or  by  tho 
authors  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  as  one  of  the  early  foundations,  its 
existence  (continues  Prof.  Stubba)  ia  proved  by  the  incontrovertible 
authority  of  the  letters  of  St  Boniface  and  the  life  of  the  same  by 
S.  Withheld.  The  name  of  Glastonbury  however  is  of  compara- 
tively modern  origin,  being  a  corruption  of  the  Saxon  GlasstiugaburK 
or  town  of  the  GTaatings.  By  the  Britons  the  spot  seems  to  hsve 
been  called  Vnys  yr  Avollon  (Latinized  as  ATallonia),  the  Island 
of  Apples,  or  Ynyswitrin,  the  Glassy  Island ;  snd  it  became  the 
local  habitation  of  various  fragments  of  Celtic  romance. 

According  to  the  legends  which  grew  up  under  the  care  of  tho 
monks,  the  first  church  of  Glastonbury  was  a  little  wattled  building 
erected  by  Joseph  of  Arimsthea  as  the  leader  of  the  twelve  apostles 
sent  over  to  Britain  from  Gaol  by  St  Philip.  About  .a  hundred 
years  later,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  the  two  missionaries 

rhag&nus  and  Deruvianos  who  came  to  king  Lucius  from  Pope 
Elcutherius  established  a  fraternity  of  anchorites  on  the  spot,  and 
after  threo  hundred  years  more  St  Patrick  introduced  amongst  them 
a  regular  monastic  life.  About  549"  David  of  Menevia  is  said  to  have 
built  a  new  church  near  tho  old  one,  and  in  the  7th  century  tho 
old  oae  was  encased  with  boards  and  covered  with  lead  by  the  care 
of  Paulinas  of  York.  In  the  early  part  of  the  8th  century  the  great 
West  Saxon  king  Ine  (c/.  charter  in  Kemble,  Codex  diplomatic* 
art  Saxoniei,  rot.  i.  No.  lxxi. )  built  snd  endowed  a  monastery  at 
Qlastnotjury,  which,  in  spite  of  the  preceding  establishments,  may 
almost  be  considered  as  a  new  foundation.  From  the  decadent  state 
into  which,  like  other  monasteries,  Glastonbury  was  brought  by  tho 
Danish  invasions,  it  was  brilliantly  recovered  by  the  powerful  band 
of  Dunstan  who  had  been  educated  within  its  walls  and  was 
appointed  its  abbot  about  946.  The  church  and  other  buildings  of 
his  erection  remained  till  the  installation,  in  1083,  of  the  first  Nor- 
man abbot,  who  inaugurated  ths  new  epoch  by  commencing  a  new 
church.  Mis  successor  Herlewin  (1101-1120),  however,  dissatisfied 
with  the  meanness  of  the  edifice,  pulled  it  down  to  make  way  for  a 
finer  structure.  Henry  of  Blois  (1126-1172)  added  greatly  totba 
extent  of  the  monastery,  building  a  bell  tower,  a  chapter-house,'a 
cloister,  a  dormitory,  a  refectory,  a  palace,  s  brew-house,  Jcc  In 
1184  (on  25th  May)  the  xvbole  of  the  buildings  were  laid  in  ruins 
by  fire;  but  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  whose  hands  the  monastery 
then  was,  entrusted  his  chamberlain  Rudolphus  with  the  work  of  re- 
storation, and  caused  it  to  be  carried  out  with  much  magnificence. 
The  great  church  of  which  tho  ruins  still  remain  was  then'  erected. 
In  the  end  of  tho  12th  century,  and  on  into  tho  following,  Glaston- 
bury was  distracted  by  a  strange  dispute,  caused  by  the  attempt  of 
Bavaria  the  ambitious  bishop  of  Bath  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
abbey.  The  conflict,  carried  on  alternately  by  blows  and  bribes, 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  decision  of  Innocent  III.,  that  the 
abbacy  should  be  mcrgod  in  tho  new  sco  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury, 
snd  that  Savaric  should  hare  a  fourth  of  the  property.  On  8a  va  ne'e 
death  hii  successor  pave  up  the  joint  bishopric  and  allowed  ths 
monks  to  elect  their  own  abbot.  From  this  date  to  the  Reforma- 
tion the  monastery  continued  to  flourish,  the  chief  events  in  its 
history  bring  connected  with  tho  maintenance  of  its  chums  to  ths 
possession  of  the  bodies  or  tombs  of  King  Arthur  and  St  Dunstan. 
As  early  at  least  as  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  the  tradi- 
tion that  Arthur  was  buried  at  Glastonbury  appears  to  hsve  taken 
shape ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  according  to  Giraldua 
Cambrensis  and  others,  the  abbot  Henry  de  Blois,  causing  search  to 
be  msdc,  discovered  at  the  depth  of  16  feet  a  massive  osk  trunk  with 
an  inscription  £  Hie  jaxat  Mpultus  inclitua  rax ^hnrus  m  insula 
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in  possession  of  the  remains  of  St  Deinstall,  which  had  been  abstracted 
from  Canterbury  after  the  Danish  sack  of  1011  and  kept  in  conceal- 
ment ever  since.  The  Canterbury  monks  naturally  denied  the  asser- 
tion, and  the  contest  continued  for  centuries.  In  1 503  War  ham  and 
Goldston  ha  ring  examined  the  Canterbury  shrine  reported  that  it 
contained  all  the  principal  bones  of  the  saint,  hut  the  abbot  of 
Glastonbury  in  reply  as  stoutly  maintained  that  this  was  impossible. 
The  dav  of  such  disputes  was,  however,  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
1639  the  last  and  60th  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  Robert  Whyting,  was, 
in  the  words  of  a  contemporary  JettUr  (MS.  Cotton,  Cleop.  E.,  ir. 
foL  996),  "  arraigned,  and  nut  day  put  to  execution  for  robbing  of 
Glastonbury  church.  His  body  was  quartered,  and  his  head  fixed 
on  the  abbey  gate.  A  darker  passage  docs  not  occur  in  the  annals 
of  our  English  Reformation  than  this  murder  of  an  able  and  high- 
spirited  man,  whose  worst  offence  was  that  he  defended  as  best  he 
could  from  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  the  property  of  his  charge.1 

The  ruins  of  the  abbey  ore  now  comparatively  few,  and  as  the  work 
of  destruction  has  in  many  places  descended  to  the  very  foundations 
it  is  impossible  to  make  out  the  details  of  the  plan.  Of  the  vast 
range  of  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  monks  almost 
nothing  remains  except  the  abbot's  kitchen,  noteworthy  for  its 
octagonal  interior,  the,  porter 's  lodge,  and  the  abbey  bam.  Consider- 
able portions  are  still  standing  of  the  so-called  chapel  of  St  Joseph  at 
the  west  end,  which  Mr  Wiltis  has  identified  with  the  lady  chapel, 
occupying  the  sito  of  the  old  wicker  church.  This  dispel,  which 
is  the  finest  part  of  the  rains,  is  transition  work  of  the  lit  a  century. 
It  measures  about  66  fe*t  from  east  to  west  and  about  36  from  north 
to  south.  Below  the  chapel  is  a  crypt  which  Professor  Willis  shows 
to  be  a  construction  of  the  15th  century  inserted  in  a  building  which 
had  no  previous  crypt  Between  the  chapel  and  the  great  chcrch  is 
an  Early  English  building  which  appears  to  have  served  as  aGslilee 
porch.  The  great  church  itself  was  a  cruciform  structure  with  a 
choir,  a  nave,  and  transepts,  and  a  tower  surmounting  the  centre  of 
intersection.  From  east  to  west  the  length  was  410  feet,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  nave  was  about  80  feet  The  nave  had  ten  serenes, 
and  the  choir  six.  Of  the  nave  three  bays  of  the  south  side  are  still 
standing,  and  the  windows  have  pointed  arches  externally  and  semi- 
circular arches  internally.  Two  of  the  tower  piers  and  a  pert  of  one 
arch  give  some  indication  of  the  grandeuT  of  the  building.  The  old 
dock,  presented  to  the  abbey  by  Adam  do  Godbury  (1322-1335),  and 
noteworthy  as  the  first  recorded  example  of  a  clock  striking  the 
hours  automatically  with  a  count-wheel,  is  still  preserved,  although 
not  in  its  entirety,  in  the  cathedral  at  Wells. 

Tho  Glastonbury  thorn,  planted,  according  to  the  legend,  by 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  has  been  the  object  of  considerable  comment. 
According  to  Loudon  (Arborttum  tt  FnUiutum)  if  was  probably 
Cratttgus  prxecox,  and  he  reports  that  he  received  from  Glastonbury 
in  December  1833  a  thorn  branch  in  full  blossom,  having  also  on  it 
ripe  fruit  The  actual  thorn  visited  by  the  pilgrims  was  destroyed 
about  the  Reformation  time,  but  specimens  of  the  same  variety  are 
still  extant  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Sea  William  of  Mahaeabury. "  Da  Antlq.  Ulnjn:  nlenJis  Ecekate."  In  Keruw 
Atrtirxmr*  Script.  IVf.,  torn.  I.  1«S4  (•!»  printed  by  Kearno  and  Mlrnr):  John 
«f  Glastonbury,  Chronica  tin  44  Hist*  de  Stbut  Qlau^  ed.  by  Hcarna,  Oxford, 
ins,  3  rata ;  Adam  of  Domcrham,  be  Rtbvt  OtUU  Oiatt,  ed.  by  Hearne,  Oxford, 
1737,  3  rob.;  lint,  atitif  AaHa.  a/  Oiast.,  LoDdoe,  1807 ;  Aralcmian  Guide  fa  the 
fWa  a/  Ottutonburf,  1&39,  Bin  ed.  j  Warner,  //far.  a/  fAe  A66ey  and  TWa,  Uath, 
IffJiJ;  iter.  F.  Warre,  "  Glastonbury  Abbey,"  ta  frie.  */  SonurMtthiri  Arthovt. 
ami  Hat.  UitL  Sec,  IMS;  ll«T.  F.  Warn,  "  Notice  of  Raim  of  Glastonbury 
Abbey"  dba*<sV,  1M»;  Rer.  w.  A.  J  ones,  "On  the  Reputed  DIscotctt  of  King 
Arthur's  Remalna  at  Glastonbury."  i»i<f ,  183» ;  Bar.  J.  R.  Omn,  "  Pi 
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GUutaabunr."  aad  "Glao  and  SaTarle,"  UtL,  16*3;  KcT.Canon  JacXaon,  "Savaxtc, 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glaatonbory,"  <5iU,  1S83, 15ut;  E.  A.  Freeman,  "King  Inr." 
fa**.,  1871  and  187<;  Dr  W.  Beanie,  ba  Jura,  of  BrU.  Ardutat.  Ail,  toI.  itl, 
ISM;   Rer.  ft.  WlfUa,  ArcUtcrtaral  Ilutory  tf  Cfairmtirry  ims.  Views 

mid  plaits  of  tlie.  abbey  emitting  will  ba  fonad.  anya  Sir  Wltlia,  In  Daaidalc'a 
1/tmuticaa,  ISM;  Sterena'a  ttunattie"*,  1730;  StaXeley,  JliMrartmm  Cmruiitm, 
llUx  Oroae,  ilaffgirfrfea,  17M;  Clrter,  Ancml  Arthittrlim,  1B0O;  Storer, 

GLATZ  (Slav.  Kladtko),  a  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  chief  town  of  a  countsliip  in  the  government  dis- 
trict of  Breslau,  is  situated  60  miles  S.S.W.  of  tho  town  of 
that  name.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  on  tho  left  bank 
of  tho  Neisse,  not  far  from  the  Austrian  frontier.  It  is 
strongly  walled,  and  is  further  defended  by  an  old  castle 
built  on  a  high  hill  on  one  side  of  tho  town,  and  by  a  regular 
modern  fortress  erected  on  a  hill  on  the  opposite  side. 
Before  tho  town  on  both  banks  of  the  river  there  is  also  a 
strongly  fortified  camp,  by  which  its  bombardment  from  the 
neighbouring  heights  may  be  hindered,  and  which  affords 
accommodation  for  as  many  as  10,000  men.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  ,a  circle  court  and  of  an  agricultural  union,  and 
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one  Lutheran  and  three  Catholic  churches,  one  of 
which  is  very  old  and  contains  several  monuments  of 
Silesian  dukes.  Among  the  other  buildings  the  principal 
are  the  nunnery,  the  royal  Catholic  gymnasium,  the  asyiunv 
for  destitute  children,  and  the  military  hospital  The  in- 
dustries include  the  manufacture  of  spirits,  linen,  damask, 
broad  cloth,  hosiery,  beads,  and  leather.  Glatz  existed  as 
early  as  tho  1UU  century.  In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  it 
was  several  times  besieged  and  taken.  It  surrendered  to 
Frederick  the  Great  in  1742,  was  retaken  by  the  Auslrians' 
in  1760,  and  was  restored  to  Prussia  at  the  peace  of  1763. 
The  population  in  1875  was  12,553. 

GLAUBER,  Johaa-jt  Rudolph  (1603-1668),  alchemist 
and  medicinal  chemist,  was  born  at  Carlstadt  in  1603,  and 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1668.  There  is  no  authentic  record 
of  details  concerning  his  life ;  his  name  has  been  somewhat 
marred  by  tradition,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose 
that  this  originated  with  persons  who  did  not  heed  the 
warning  given  by  the  chemist  himself,  in  one  of  his  more 
important  memoirs,  "let  no  one  rashly  judge  of  this  work, 
until  he  be  thoroughly  informed  concerning  the  same." 
Commencing  bis  career  as  a  chemist  at  the  time  he  did,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  he  imbibed  the  notion,  prevalent 
among  his  contemporaries,  of  the  existence  of  "  alkahest,"  a 
liquid  which  was  to  be  universal  in  its  uses  as  a  solvent  and 
a  medicine,  and  of  the  "  philosopher's  stone."  But  whatever 
the  motive  which  induced  him  to.  toil  in  his  laboratory,  it 
is  certain  that  he,  by  ascertaining  the  reparation  of  many 
valuable  medicines,  contributed  largely  to  pharmacy.  He 
undoubtedly  was  the  first,  in  1648,  to  procure  hydrochloric 
acid  by  tho  action, of  oil  of  vitriol  on  common  salt,  and  also 
in  all  probability  to  obtain  nitric  acid  by  means  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  nitre.  Sodium  aulphate,  discovered  by  him, 
and  commonly  therefore  termed  Glaubers'  salt  (see  below), 
he  obtained  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  salt. 

His  treatises,  about  thirty  in  number,  were  published  at  Frankfort 
in  2  vols.  4to,  in  1658-1659  ;  at  Amsterdam,  in  1661,  in  7  vols.  8vo ; 
and  at  London,  translated  into  English  by  Parke,  in  10S9, 1  vol.  folia 

GLAUBER'S  SALT  the  popular  term  for  neutral  snl- 
phata  of  sodium  (N'a.ySO,),  discovered  by  the  chemist  whose 
namo  it  bears,  and  formerly  known  as  "sal  mirabile 
Glauberi."  It  occurs  in  nature  in  combination  with  calcium 
sulphate  as  the  mineral  glauberite,  and  uncombinedin  right 
rhombic  prisms,  as  thenordite,  being  found  in  this  form  in 
Bolivia  and  Peru,  and  near  Madrid ;  or  in  monoclinic 
prisms,  with  ten  molecules  of  water  as  glauberite  or  ordinary 
Glauber's  salt,  in  Austria,  .Hungary,  Italy,  and  in  great 
quantity  as  a  deposit  from  the  hot  springs  of  Carlsbad.  It 
is  also  a  constituent  of  sea-water,  and  tho  chief  active  prin- 
ciple of  medicinal  waters,  and  occurs  in  minute  traces  in  tho 
blood.  It  has  a  bitter  but  not  acrid  taste.  It  is  so  newhat 
anomalous  in  its  solubility,  the  maximum  occurring  at  about 
34*  C.  According  to  Lowel,  it  exists  in  aqueous  solution 
at  temperatures  a .  high  as  34*  C.  as  a  decohydrate,  but 
above  that  temperature  ns  an  anhydride,  the  solubility  of 
the  former  increasing,  and  of  the  latter  decreasing,  with  a 
a  rise  of  temperature  (seo  Chesustry,  voL  v.  p.  605). 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  crystallizes  from  solution 
in  large  colourless  prisms ;  these,  when  exposed  to  tho  air 
or  heated,  effloresce,  giving  a  white  powder,  which  melts  at 
a  strong  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  forms  a  transparent  mass. 
The  salt  has  also  been  the  subject  of  some  interesting  ex- 
periments made  by  Guthrie,  who  ot-7*  C.  procured  it 
in  combination  with  166  molecules  of  water.  From  his 
investigation  of  this  and  other  substances,  he  concluded 
that  tho  solution  of  a  solid  body  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  liquid  hydrate  which  ultimately  diffuses  into  the  rest 
of  the  solvent.  In  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate 
from  salt  and  sulphuric  scid,  this  sulphate  is  prepared  in 
In  medicine  it  is  employed  as  a  i 
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GLAUCHAU,  one  of  tlie  most  importaut  manufacturing 
towns  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Zwickau,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Mulde,  7  miles  north  of  Zwickau  and  17  west 
of  Chemnitz.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  administrative  com-; 
mission,  of  a  district  court,  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
secular  courts  of  the  countsliip  of  Scbonbnrg,  Its  principal 
manufactures  are  woollen  and  half-woollen  goods,  in  regard 
to  which  it  occupies  the  first  position  in  Germany.  Besides 
3000  hand-looms  and  1000  power-looms* in  the  town,  the 
trade  gives  employment  to  many  others  in  the  neighbouring 
districts.  There  are  also  dycworks,  print  works,  and  manu- 
factories of  paper,  linen,  thread,  and  machinery.  Glauchau 
possesses  a  real  school,  an  elementary  school,  a  weaving 
school  of  the  higher  grade,  an  orphanage,  and  an  infirmary. 
Some  portions  of  the  extensive  old  castle  date  from  the 
12th  century,  and  the  Gottesacker  church  contains  interest- 
ing antiquarian  relics.  Glauchau  was  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Sorbs  and  Wends,  and  belonged  to  the  lords  of  Schbn- 
burg  as  early  as  the  12th  century.  The  mineralogist 
Apricola  was  born  at  Glauchau  in  1494.  While  the  popu- 
lation in  1834  was  only  6292,  it  was  14,357  in  1858  and 
21,743  in  1875. 

GLAUCUS  (Taovwos,  ».<.,  ykovKos,  "silvery"  or 
"eheeny"),  in  Greek  mythology,  the  name  of  several  fig- 
ores,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  four  described 
below: — 

(1.)  Glaccus,  snrnamed  Pontius  (6  x-o'rriof,  equivalent  to 
i  OaXturtnof),  accoiuing  to  the  common  legend  had  originally 
been  nacxpertfisherman  anddiverat  Ant]icdon(Bccotiji)[ibut, 
having  eaten  of  the  magical  herb  sown  by  Cronos,  had  ieapt 
into  the  sea,  where  ultimately  he  was  changed  into  a  god,  and 
endowed  with  tho  gift  of  unerring  prophecy.  A  principal 
■eat  of  his  cultus  was  Antbedoo,  where  the  inhabitants 
claimed  to  bo  descended  from  him ;  bnt  he  was  also  wor- 
shipped extensively,  not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Greece,  but 
also  on  those  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  it  being  customary  for 
fishermen  and  Bailors  at  certain  seasons  to  watch  during  tho 
night  for  the  moment  when  he  should  come  on  his  periodi- 
cal  rounds  accompanied  by  his  train,  in  order  that  they 
might  conault  him  as  an  oracle.  He  is  generally  represented 
as  endowed  with  most  of  the  attributes  of  Nereus,  but 
occasionally  he  is  identified  with  Melicertes.  He  is  some- 
times aaid  to  have  instructed  Apollo  in  prophecy.  In  art 
he  is  depicted  as  a  vigorous  old  man  with  long  hair  and 
beard,  his  body  terminating  in  a  scaly  tail.  The  Argo- 
nautica  represent  Glaucus  as  having  been  builder  and  steers- 
man of  tbo  "  Argo,"  as  having  alone  remained  unhurt  in 
the  fight  of  Jason  with  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  as  having  after- 
wards become  a  sea  god,  in  which  capacity  he  was  able  in 
various  wayB  to  assist  tho  expedition.  A  poetical  account 
of  his  .netamorphosis  is  given  by  Ovid  (Met.,  xiiL  906),  and 
his  story  has  been  also  treated  by  Pindar  and  by  jEschylus, 
tho  latter  of  whom  is  known  to  have  a  ide  Glaucus  Pontius 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  satyr-dramas  (see  Pausanias,  ix. 
22,  6;  and  compare  Hermann,  De  JSschyli  ■  Glaucu). 
Allusions  to  the  loves  of  Glaucus  with  Ariadne,  Scylln,  the 
Nereids,  and  Melicertes  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in 
ancient  literature ;  and  a  considerable  qtaantity  of  folklore 
concerning  him  will  be  found  in  the  scholiast  on  Plato's 
Republic,  p.  536,  and  also  in  Athencus,  Deijmotuph.  vii 
47,  48,  See  also  Gadechen's  monograph  (Glaukos  dcr 
Meergou\  1860). 

(2.)  Glaucus,  usually  sumomed  Potnieua  (4  wrww), 
from  Potnin  near  Thebes,  a  deity  worshipped  chiefly  in 
Corinth,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Glaucus 
Pontius.  He  was  the  sou  of  Sisyphus  by  Merope,  and  the 
father  of  Bellerophon.  According  to  the  legend  he  was 
destroyed  by  his  own  marcs, — the  most  common  form  of  the 
story  being  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  Accounts 
differ  as  to  the  place  of  his  violent  death,  and  also  as  to  tho 


immediate  occasion  of  it.  Sometimes  it  is  represented  as 
having  happened  at  Iolcus,  at  the  funeral  games  of  Pelios, 
but  usually  the  scene  is  laid  at  Potniax  He  is  most  fre- 
quently represented  as  having  offended  Aphrodite  by  having 
kept  his  mares  from  breeding ;  but  other  versions  of  tho 
myth  are  that  he  had  fed  them  on  human  flesh  to  make 
them  more  spirited,  or  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  drink 
at  a  sacred  well  at  Bceotia,  or  that  they  had  eaten  the  herb 
hippomanes.  On  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  also  at 
Olympia  and  Nemea,  he  was  worshipped  as  rapafMnros;  and 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  lost  tragedy  of  /Eschylus.  His 
affinities  with  Poseidon  Hippius  are  obvious ;  and  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  frantic  horses  of  Glaucus 
Potnieua  represent  the  stormy  waves  of  the  sea,  just  as 
Glaucns  Pontius  is  himself  a  personification  of  the  ocean  in 
its  friendlier  and  calmer  moods. 

(3.)  Glaucus,  tho  son  of  Minos  by  Posiphae,  when 
a  child,  playing  at  ball  or  pursuing  a  mouse,  fell  iutu 
a  honey  pot  and  was  smothered.  His  father,  after  a 
vain  search  for  him,  consulted  the  oracle,  and  was  referred 
for  an  answer  to  tho  person  who  should  suggest  the  aptest 
comparison  for  one  of  the  cows  of  Minos  which  had  tho 
power  of  assuming  three  different  colours.  Poly  id  us 
rioXwSosY  of  Argoe,  who  had  likened  it  to  a  mulberry 
or  bramble),  which  changes  from  white  to  red  and  then 
to  black,  soon  afterwards  discovered  the  child.  Minos 
then  desired  him  to  restore  young  Glaucus  to  life ;  nnd  on 
his  failure  in  this,  ho  was  sentenced  to  be  entombed  alivo 
along  with  the  corpse.  Having  in  the  sepulchre  killed  a 
serpent  by  which  he  had  been  attacked,  he  saw  its  com- 
panion revivify  it  by  laying  upon  it  a  few  leaves  of  a  certain 
herb.  The  same  herb  he  successfully  applied  to  Glaucus. 
This  curious  myth  is  now  very  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
a  solar  character;  but  interpreters  are  far  from  unanimous 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  various  details.  The  sUiry, 
which  is  related  by  ApoUodorus  (Hi.  3,  1),  and  also  by 
JElian,  was  a  favourite  subject  with  poets  and  artists. 
./Eschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  are  each  of  them  s*id 
to  have  treated  it  dramatically ;  and,  according  to  Lucian, 
it  was  often  represented  in  mimic  dances  (Lucian,  De  Salter 
tione,  49  j  Welcker,  Die  Oriech,  Tragoedie).  In  some  of 
its  features  at  least  the  my  thus  is  found  to  be  very  widely 
diffused.  Sec-  Cox,  Aryan  Mythology,  i.  161;  Baring- 
Gould,  Myths  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ii.  145. 

(4.)  Glaucus,  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of 
Bellerophon,  mythical  progenitor  of  the  kings  of  Ionia, 
was  a  Lycian  prince  who,  along  with  his  brother  Bar- 
pedon,  assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war  The  incident 
between  Glaucns  and  Diomede,  as  related  in  the  Iliad, 
is  well  known.  He  was  afterwards  slain  by  Ajax;  but 
his  body  was  carried  back  to  Lycia,  as  that  of  his  brother 
had  been.  It  seems  probable  that  these  two  sons  of 
tho  Lycian  land — the  land  of  light — wbo  leave  it  in 
youth,  but  are  carried  thither  again  (by  Hypnos  and 
Thanatos)  when  their  course  is  done,  originally  were  meant 
to  represent  respectively  the  creeping  light  of  the  early  dawn 
(Sarpedon)  and  the  brightness  of  the  open  day  (Glaukos}. 

GLEBE,  in  ecclesiastical  law,  is  the  land  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  incumbent  of  a  church.  Burn  (Ecclesi- 
astical Law,  s.v.  "  Glebe  Lands  ")  says :— "  Every  church 
of  common  right  is  entitled  to  bouso  and  glebe,  and  the 
assigning  of  them  at  the  first  was  of  such  absolute  necessity 
that  without  them  no  church  could  be  regularly  consecrated. 
The  house  and. glebe  are  both  comprehended  under  the 
word  manse,  of  which  the  rule  of  the  canon  law  is,  scmcilum 
est  ut  unicuique  ecclesiat  ttnus  matuui  integer 'abtqvc  alio 
tervitio  triluatw."  In  tho  technical  language  of  English 
law  the  fee-simple  of  the  glebe  is  said  to  be  in  abeyance, 
that  is,  it  exists  "  only  in  the  remembrance,  expectation,  and 
intendment  of  the  low."  But  the  freehold  is  in  the  parson. 
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although  at  common  kw  he  could  alienate  tbe  same  only 
with  proper  consent,— that  is,  in  hit  case,  with  the  consent 
of  the  bishop.  The  disabling  statutes  of  Elizabeth  (1  Eliz. 
c.  19,  and  13  Eliz.  c  10)  made  void  all  alienations  by  eccle- 
siastical persona,  except  leases  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years  or  three  Uvea  As  to  exchange  of  glebe  lands,  see  5 
and  6  Vict.  c.  54,  and  17  and  18  Vict,  c  84.  In  Scotch 
ecclesiastical  law,  the  manse  now  signifies  the  minister's 
dwelling-house,  the  glebe  being  the  land  to  which  he  is 
entitled  in  addition  to  his  stipend.  All  parish  ministers 
appear  to  be  entitled  to  a  glebe,  except  the  ministers  in 
royal  burghs  proper,  who  cannot  claim  a  glebe  unless  there 
be  a  landowner's  district  annexed ;  aud  even  in  that  case, 
when  there  are  two  ministers,  it  is  only  the  first  who  has 
a  claim.    See  Bell's  Dictionary  and  Digest. 

GLEE  is  a  musical  term  for  a  part  song  of  a  par- 
ticular kind.  The  word,  as  well  as  the  thing,  are  essen- 
tially confined  to  England.  The  technical  meaning  has 
been  explained  in/different  ways ;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
of  its  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "gleov,  gleo," 
gaudium,  dried  amentum,  and  hence  Indus  tnmicut.  Glee- 
man,  Anglo-Saxon  "gleo-man,"  is  translated  simply  as 
"musicus"  or  "cantor,"  to  which  the  leas  distinguished 
titles  of  "mimus,  jocista,  scurra,"  are  frequently  added  in 
old  dictionaries.  The  accomplishments  and  social  position 
of  the  gleeman  seem  to  have  been  as  varied  as  those  of 


the  Provencal  "  joglar."  To  return  to  the  word  "  glee, 
there  are  early  examples  of  its  being  used  as  synonymous 
with  harmony  or  concerted  music.  The  former  explana- 
tion, for  instance,  is  given  in  the  Promptorium  Par- 
vulorum,  a  work  of  the  16th  century.  Olee  in  its 
present,  meaning  signifies,  broadly  speaking,  a  piece  of 
concerted  vocal  music,  generally  unaccompanied,  and 
for  male  voices,  though  exceptions  are  found  to  the  last 
two  restrictions.  The  number  of  voices  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  three.  As  regards  musical  form,  the  glee 
is  little  distinguished  from  the  catch, — the  two  terms 
being  often  used  indiscriminately  for  tbo  same  song;  but. 
there  is  a  distinct  difference  between  it  and  the  madrigal — 
one  of.  the  earliest  forms  pf  concerted  music  known  in 
England.  While  the  madrigal  does  not  show  a  distinction 
of  contrasted  movements,  this  feature  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  glee.  In  the  madrigal  the  movement  of  the  voices 
is  strictly  contrapuntal,  while  the  more  modern  form  allows 
of  freer  treatment  and  more  compact  harmonies.  Differences 
of  tonality  are  fully  explained  by  the  development  of  the 
art,  for  while  the  madrigal  reached  its  acme  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time,  tho  gleo  proper  was  little  known  before 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  most  famous  representatives 
belong  to  the  last  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  tbe  pre- 
sent. Among  the  numerous  collections  of  the  innumer- 
able pieces  of  this  kind,  only  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
famous  may  be  mentioned,  Catch  that  Catch  can,  a  Choice 
Collection  of  Catches,  Hounds,  and  Canons,  for  three  and 
four  voices,  published  by  John  Hilton  in  1652.  The  name 
"glee,"  however,  appears  for  the  first  time  in  John 
Playford'a  Musical  Companion,  published  twenty-one  years 
afterwards,  and  reprinted  again  and  again,  with  additions 
by  later  composers — Henry  Parcel),  William  Croft,  and 
John  Blow  amoug  tho  number.  The  father  of  the  glee 
in  Its  modern  form  is  Dr  Arno,  born  in  1710.  Among 
more  recent  English  musicians  famous  for  their  glees, 
catches,  and  part-songs,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
— Attwood,  Boyce,  Bishop,  Crotch,  Callcott,  Shield,  Stevens, 
Horsley,  Webb,  and  Knyvett.  The  convivial  character  of 
tbe  glee  led,  in  the  last  century,  to  the  formation  of  various 
societies,  which  offered  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best  com- 
positions of  tbe  kind,  and  assembled  for  social  and  artistic 
purposes.  The  most  famous  amongst  these — The  Glee 
dub— was  founded  in  1783,  and  at  first  used  to  meet  at 


the  house  of  Mr  R  Smith,  in  St  Paula  Churchyard.  This 
club  was  dissolved  in  1857.  A  similar  society— The  Catch 
Club— was  formed  in  1761,  and  is  still  in  existence.  A 
short  historic  survey  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Mr  W. 
A.  Barrett's  The  English  Glee  and  Madrigal  Writers. 

GLEIG,  Geobge  (1753-1839),  bishop  of  Brechin,  Scot- 
land, was  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  was  born  at  Bogholl, 
Kincardineshire,  May  12,  1753.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  the  school  of  Arbuthnott,  and  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  entered  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he 
especially  distinguished  himself  in  mathematics  and  the 
moral  and  physical  sciences.  In  his  twenty  first  year  he 
took  orders  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Pitten- 
weem,  Fife,  whence  he  removed  in  1790  to  Stirling. 
His  pastoral  duties  allowing  him  considerable  leisure  for 
literary  pursuits,  he  became  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Montldy  Review,  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  the  AntiVacobin 
Review,  and  the  British  Critic  He  also  wrote  several 
articles  for  the  third  edition  of  tbe  Encydopctdia  Britannica, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  editor,  Colin  Macfarquhar,  in  1 793, 
was  engaged  to  edit  the  remaining  volumes.  One  of 
his  principal  contributions  to  this  work  was  the  article 
Metaphysics.  He  was  twice  choseu  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  but 
the  opposition  of  the  primus  rendered  the  election  on  both 
occasions  ineffectual  In  1808  he  was  consecrated  assistant 
and  successor  to  the  bishop  of  Brechin,  in  1810  was  pre- 
ferred to  the  solo  charge,  and#in  1816  was  elected  primus 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  in  which  capacity  he 
greatly  aided  in  the  introduction  of  many  useful  reforms,  in 
fostering  a  more  catholic  and  tolerant  spirit,  and  in  cement- 
ing a  firm  alliance  with  the  sister  church  of  England.  He 
died  at  Stirling  in  February  1839. 

Besides  various  sermons,  Gleig  wss  the  anthorof  Direction  for 
iKe  Study  of  Theology,  1827  ;  an  edition  of  Staetkoust's  History  o/ 
the  Bible,  1817  ;  and  a  life  of  Robertson  the  historian,  prefixed  to 
an  edition  of  his  works.  See  Life  of  Bishop  Oleig  by  the  K*v.  TV. 
Walker,  1879. 

GLEIM,  Johank  Wilhelm  Lcdwio  (1719-1803),  a 
minor  German  poet,  was  born  April  2,  1719,  near  Halber- 
stadt,  and  died  there  February  18,  1803,  after  having 
occupied,  during  half  a  century,  the  situation  of  secretary 
to  the  chapter  of  Halberstadt.  "Father  Gleim"  was  the 
title  accorded  to  him  throughout  all  literary  Germany  on 
account  of  his  kind-hearted  though  inconaidmto  and  an- 
discriminating  patronage  alike  of  the  poets  and  poetasters 
of  the  period.  He  wrote  a  large  nnmber  of  feeble  imita- 
tions of  Anacreon,  Horace,  and  the  minnesingers,  a  duH 
didactic  poem  entitled  Ualladat  oder  das  rothe  Buch  (Hal- 
berstadt, 1774,  4th  ed.  1812),  and  collections  of  fables  and 
romances  (Fabtln,  Berlin,  1756-57;  Romamen,  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  1756;  Lieder,  Fabeln,  vnd  Bomanttn,  Berlin, 
1768).  Of  higher  merit  are  his  Prevssische  Kriegs- 
litder  tints  Grenadiers  (Berlin,  1758).  These, which  were 
inspired  by  the  campaigns  of  Friederick  II.,  are  often  dis- 
tinguished by  genuine  feeling  and  vigorous  force  of  expres- 
sion. They  are  also  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  of  that 
long  series  of  noble  political  songs  in  which  later  German 
!  litoratuwis  so  rich.  With  this  exception,  Gleim's  writings 
I  are  for  the  most  part  tamely  commonplace  in  thought  and 
expression.  His  very  best  odes  have  only  a  certain  feeble 
prettiAess  to  recommend  them.  A  few,  as  Das  HiUtehen 
and  An  Ltukan,  have  still  some  popularity,  and  appear 
in  most  collections  of  German  poetry. 

See  Oleim-a  SamvUlich*  WtrU  (7  vols.,  Hslbsnrtaat,  1811-1  SI 3), 
and  KorU  s  Olcim's  Leben  aus  seinen  Bricftn  vnd  Sehnfttn  (Hal- 
beratsdt,  1811). 

GLEIWITZ,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia, 
chief  town  of  the  circle  of  Tost-Gleiwitx,  government  dis- 
trict of  Oppeln,  is  situated  on  the  Klodnitx,  and  on  the 
railway  between  Oppeln  and  Cracow,  40  miles  S.E.  of  the 
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former  town.  It  is  the  seat  ol  a  royal  mining  board,  a  pro- 
vincial court  of  justice,  and  a  tax  office.  It  possesses  one 
Protestant  and  two  Catholic  churches,  a  Bynagogue,  a 
gymnasium,  a  school  of  industry,  two  female  schools  of  & 
hi^'  jt  grade,  a  convent,  a  hospital,  an  infirmary,  two 
o-^honages,  and  a  barracks.  Gleiwits  is  the  centre  of  tho 
iron  industry  o»  Upper  Silesia.  Besides  the" royal  foundry, 
with  which  are  connected  machine  manufactories  and  boiler- 
works,  there  are  other  two  foundrios,  meal  mills,  and  manu- 
factories of  wire,  gttBpipe3,  cement,  and  paper.  The  popu- 
lation in  1875  was  14,156. 

GLENDOWER,  or  Olyndwb,  Owkn,  the  last  rathe 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  leader 
of  the  only  formidable  attempt  made  by  the  Welsh  to  re- 
gain their  freedom,  after  they  bad  been  subjugated  by 
Edward  I.,  was  born  most  probably  at  Qlyndwrdy  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, whence  bis  name,  about  the  year  1354.  He 
was  the  sou  of  Oruffydd  Vychan,  sprung  from  tho  lords  of 
Bromfield,  and  through  his  mother  he  claimed  descent  from 
a  daughter  of  Llywelyn,  the  last  crowned  prince  of  Wales. 
He  was  entered  a  member  of  ono  of  the  inns  of  court,  and 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  practised.  Iu  1385,  in  the  great-  dispute 
between  the  Grosvenors  and  the  Scropes  as  to  their  right 
to  boar  a  certain  coat  of  arms,  ho  was  a  witness  for 
Grosrenor— one  of  the  witnesses  for  Scrope  being  the 
poet  Chaucer.  He  found  his  way  to  court,  where  he 
became  a  favourite  with  King  Richard,  and  was  made 
an  esquire  of  his  body.  When  Richard  went  to  Ireland 
Owen  accompanied  him,  as  he  did  also  on  his  return 
to  Wales.  lie  was  present  when  Richard  placed  himself 
iu  the  hands  of  the  treacherous  Northumberland,  and 
at  Flint,  where  his  deposition  was  decided-  upon.  Owen 
thereupon  retired  into  private  life.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  for  a  neighbour  Reginald  de  Grey,  earl  of 
Ruthin ;  and  between  him  and  De  Grey  a  feud  existed, 
occasioned  by  a  dispute  about  a  piece  of  waste  land.  In 
the  time  of  Richard,  Owen  was  successful  in  a  lawsuit ; 
but  no  sooner  was  the  king  deposed  than  De  Grey  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  laud.  Owen  in  vain  appealed  to 
parliament,  although  the  bishop  of  St  Asof  l\  entreated  them 
to  grant  hla  request,  and  warned  them  that  if  they  did  not, 
Wales  would  rise  in  rebellion ;  and  a  little  later  Henry  IV., 
on  the  ground  that  Owen,  as  a  crown  tenant,  had  neglected 
to  join  an  expedition  to  Scotland  (while  the  fact  was  that 
the  summons,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Do  Grey  to  give 
to  Owen,  was  not  delivered  untrl  it  was  too  late),  declared 
a  forfeiture  of  his  land  held  of  the  crown,  and  granted  some 
of  it  to  De  Grey.  With  armed  retainers  De  Grey  took 
possession;  but  Owen  mustered  his  followers,  and  after 
regaining  his  own.,  devastated  the  lands  of  De  Grey. 
Henry  took  De  Grey's  part,  and  Owen  set  both  at  defiance. 
On  the  20th  September  1400  Owen  struck  the  first  blow 
for  the  freedom  of  bis  country  at  Ruthin,  where  a  fair  was 
being  held.  The  town  was  burnt  down.  During  that  and 
the  following  year  Owen  steadily  added  to  his  strength,  and 
the  king,  al though  be  thrice  invaded  Wales  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  failed  to  get  at  the  enemy,  who  retired  to  the 
mountain  fastnesses.  This,  and  the  stormy  weather  which 
the  English  seem  to  have  invariably  experienced,  so  awed 
them  that  they  thought  the  Weltsh  chieftain  wns  allied  with 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Harsh  laws  were  enacted  against 
the  Welsh,  who  thereby  were  only  the  more  goaded  to  re- 
bellion. The  lord-marchers  sided  with  the  king,  and  Sir 
Edward  Mortimer,  uncle  of  the  carl  of  March,  gave  Owen 
battle  at  Bryuglas  in  Radnorshire,  on  June  22, 1402.  1100 
Herefordshire  men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  Morti- 
mer himself  was  made  prisoner.  It  was  at  thU  battle  that 
the  Welsh  women  were  guilty,  as  Shakespeare  says,  of  in- 
human conduct  to  tho  dead.    This  so  alarmed  the  king  that 


be  invaded  Wales  in  the  autumn  with  three  armies,  fork 
nothing  came  of  it  At  a  parliament  held  st  Machynlleth, 
at  the  close  of  this  year  (1402),  Owen  was  formally  pro- 
claimed Prince  of  Wales.  About  this  time  it  waa  that  tho 
first  steps  were  takoa  which  secured  the  league  between 
Owen,  Mortimer,  and  Percy.  Early  in  1403  Prince  Henry — 
FalstafPs  Hal — was  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  king  in 
Wales.  He  led  an  army  into  North  Wales  and  destroyed 
Owen's  residences,  "and  laid  waste  a  fine  and  populous 
country.1*  The  next  great  event  was  the  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, at  which  Percy  was  defeated.  Glendower  has  been 
accused  of  having  neglected  aid  to  hi*  ally  at  this  battle, 
but  fatten  recently  discovered  exonerate  htm  front  blame 
in  this  respect;  as  he  was  elsewhere  at  the  time.  Mean- 
while Owen  was  committing  terrible  ravages  in  the  districta 
under  the  away  of  the  marchers,  of  where  Norman  castles 
overawed  the  natives ;  and  in  1404  he  sent  ambassadors — 
his  chancellor  Griffith  Young,  and  his  brother  in-law  John 
Hanmer—  to  Charles  of  France,  who  entered  into  treaty  to 
aid  Owen.  In  pursuance  of  this  treaty  a  large  force,  under 
the  command  of  Hugueville,  landed  at  Milford  Haven  at  tho 
end  of  July  1405.  But  meanwhile  Owed  had  sustained  two 
crushing  defeats  from  the  army  under  Prince  Henry,  the 
first  at  Grosmont  in  Monmouthshire  on  the  11th  March, 
and  the  second  at  Myoyddpwllmcltn  in  Brecknockshire  four 
days  later.  Still  he  was  able  to  muster  a  force  to  join  tho 
French  contingent,  and  with  them  be  pushed  on  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Worcester,  where  the  king  met  them  but 
did  not  fight,  and  the  French  returned  borne.  Owen's 
power  appears  to  have  suffered  irrevocably  at  the  defeats 
of  tbe  spriog.  For  years  afterwards  he  carried  on  a  desul- 
tory warfare,  but  defections  from  his  ranks  so  weakened  his 
power  that  he  was  no  longer  the  dangerous  enemy  he  had 
been.  But  he  never  submitted.  In  July  1415— fifteen 
years  after  the  first  outbreak — tbe  king,  now  Henry  V., 
authorises  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  to  treat  with  Owen,  and  to 
offer  him  ahd  his  followers  free  pardon,  "in  case  they 
should  desire  it"  A~ similar  offer  was  made  in  February 
1416.  His  death  is  believed  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
house  of  one  of  bis  daughters  in  Monmouthshire,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  either  the  date  or  the  place  ot 


GLEYRE,  Mabo  Charles  Gabriel  (1806-1874),  o> 
celebrated  French  painter,  was  of  Swiss  origin,  having  been 
born  at  Chevilly  in  the  canton  of  Vnud,  May  2,  1806.  His 
father  died,  and  then-  his  mother,  while  he  was  yet  n  boy 
of  some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age ;  and  ho  was  brought 
up  by  an  uncle  at  Lyons,  who  sent  him  to  the  industrial 
school  of  that  city.  Going  up  to  Paris  a  lad  of  seventeen 
or  nineteen,  he  spent  four  years  in  close  artistic  study — 
in  Hersent's  studio,  in  Suisse's  academy,  in  the  galleries  ot 
the  Louvre.  •  To  this  period  of  laborious  application  suc- 
ceeded four  years  of  meditative  inactivity  in  Italy,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Vcrnet  and  Leopold 
Robert ;  and  six  years  more  were  consumed  in  adventurous 
wanderings  in  Greece,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Syria  At  Cairo 
he  was  attacked  with  ophthalmia,  and  in  the  Lebanon  ho 
was  struck  down  by  fever;  and  he  returned  to  Lyons  in 
shattered  health.  On  his  recovery  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
and,  filing  his  modest  stndio  in  the  Rue  de  Universite,  began 
|  carefully  to  work  out  the  conceptions  which  had  been  slowly 
shaping  themselves  in  his  mind.  Mention  is  made  of  two 
decorative  panels— Diana  leaving  the  Bath,  and  a  Young 
Nubian— as  almost  the  first  fruits  of  his  genius ;  but  these 
did  not  ottract  public  attention  till  long  after,  and  tbe  paint- 
ing by  which  he  practically  opened  his  artistic  career  was 
the  Apocalyptic  Vision  of  St  John,  sent  to  the  Salon  of 
1840.  This  was  followed  in  1813  by  Evening,  which  at 
the  time  received  a  medal  of  tho  second  class,  and  after- 
wards became  widely  popular  under  the  title  of  the  Lost 
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VMusions.  it  represents  a  poet  seated  on  the  bank  of  * 
river,  with  drooping  head  and  wearied  frame,  letting  his 
lyre  slip  from  a  careless  hand,  and  gazing  sadly  at  a  bright 
oompany  of  maidens  whose  song  is  slowly  dying  from  hi*  car 
aa  their  bolt  is  borne  slowly  from  his  sight  In  spite  of  the 
•access  which  attended  these  first  ventures,  Gleyre  retired 
Irom  public  competition,  and  spent  tbo  rest  of  his  life  iu 
Quiet  devotion  to  his  own  artistic  ideals,  neither  seeking  the 
easy  applause  of  the  crowd,  nor  turning  his  art  into  a  means 
*f  aggrandizement  and  wealth.  After  1815,  when  he  exhib- 
ited the  Separation  of  the  Apostles,  he  contributed  nothing 
Jo  tho  Salon  except  the  Danse  of  the  Bacchantes  in  1849. 
And  yet  belaboured  steadily  and  was  abundantly  productive. 
He  bad  an  "  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains,"  and  when 
asked  by  what  method  he  attained  to  such  marvellous  per- 
fection of  workmanship,  he  would  reply,  "  En  y  ponsant 
toujoura."  A  long  series  of  years  often  intervened  between 
the  first  conception  of  a  piece  and  its  embodiment,  and 
year*  not  unfrequently  between  the  first  and  the  final  stage 
of  the  embodiment  itself.  A  landscape  was  apparently 
finished ;  even  his  fellow  artiste  would  consider  it  dono ; 
Ol'iyre  alone  was  conscious  that  he  had  not  M  found*  his 
•ky."  Happily  for  French  art  this  high-toned  IaboriousnesB 
became  influential  on  a*  large  number  of  Gloyre's  younger 
contemporaries ;  for  when  Delaroche  gave  up  his  studio  of 
instruction  he  recommended  his  pupils  to  apply  to  Oloyre, 
wl  o  at  once  agreed  to  give  them  lessons  twice  a  week,  and 
characteristically  refused  to  take  any  fee  or  reward.  By 
■nttinet  and  principle  he  was  a  confirmed  celibate:  "For- 
tune, talent,  health, — he  had  everything;  but  he  was 
married,"  was  his  lamentation  over  a  friend.  Though  he 
lived  in  almost  complete  retirement  from  public  life,  he 
took  a  keen  interest  in  politics,  and  was  a  voracious  reader 
of  political,  journals.  For  a  time,  indeed,  nnder  Louis 
Philippe,  his  studio  had  been  the  rendezvous  of  a  sort  of 
liberal  club.  To  the  last— amid  all  the  disasters  thai  befell 
bis  country— he  was  hopeful  of  the  future,  "  la  raison  finira 
bien  par  avoir  raison."  It  was  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
Retrospective  Exhibition,  opened  on  behalf  of  tbo  exiles 
from  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  that  he  suddenly  dropped  down 
and  expired  May  5,  1874.  He  left  unfinished  the  Earthly 
ParadUe,  a  noblo  picture,  which  Tuine  has  described  as 
"a  dream  of  innocence,  of  happiness,  and  of  beauty— Adam 
and  Eve  standing  in  tho  soblimo  and  joyous  landscape  of 
•  paradise  enclosed  in  mountains," — a  worthy  counterpart 
to  the  Evening.  Among  the  other  productions  of  bis 
genius  are  the  Dalugo,  which  represents  two  angels  speeding 
v.bovo  the  desolate  earth,  from  which  the  destroying  waters 
have  just  begun  to  retire,  leaving  visible  behind  them  the 
ruin  they  have  wrought ;  tho  Battle  of  the  LemanuH,  a 
piece  of  elaborate  design,  crowded  but  not  cumbered  with 
figures,  and  giving  fine  expression  to  tho  movements  of  the 
various  band*  of  combotants  and  fugitives ;  tho  Prodigal 
Son,  in  which  tho  artist  has  ventured  to  add  to  the  parable 
thv  new  element  of  mother's  love,  greeting  tho  repentant 
foith  with  a  welcome  that  shows  that  the  mother's  heart 
thinks  less  of  the  repentance  than  of  the  return ;  Ruth  and 
Boss;  Ulysses  and  Nansieaa;  Hercules  at  the  feet  of 
Qjiphale ;  the  Young  Athenian,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called, 
Sappho;  Minorva  and  the  Nymphs;  Venus  jrdv&woi ; 
Dtphnw  and  Chloe ;  and  Love  and  the  Parcse.  Nor 
must  it  be  omitted  that  he  loft  a  considerable  number  of 
drawings  and  water-colours,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  number  of  portraits,  among  which  is  the  sad 
face  of  Heine,  engraved  in  the  Revue  det  Dmx  Monde t  for 
April  1 852.  In  Clements  catalogue  of  his  works  there 
aw  683  entries,  including  sketches  and  studies.  Gleyro 
h  in  great  favour  in  Switzerland ;  and  a  special  exhibition 
of  his  works  was  held  at  Lausanne  in  the  Arland  Museum, 
August  and  September  1871 


Sec  PriU  Berthoud  in  Bibliotklque.  UnlxrrxUc  de  Ger.hu.,  1874  ; 
Albert  de  Montct,  Did.  Bkyrapiuqae  iU-j  Ofjuvoia  et  des  I'aiuiou, 

1877  ;  aud  Vie  de  Charles  OUyrt,  1877,  written  by  his  friend. 
Cbarltt  Clumeut,  and  illustrated  by  SO  plates  from  his  works. 

GLINKA,  Fedor  Nikolaevich  (1788-1849),  a  Russian 
poet  and  author,  was  born  at  Smolensk  in  1788,  and  was 
specially  educated  for  the  army.  In  IS 03  he  obtained  a 
commission  as  an  officer,  and  two  years  later  took  part  in 
the  Austrian  campaign.  His  tastes  for  literary  pursuits, 
however,  soon  induced  him  to  leave  the  service,  whercupou 
he  withdrew  to  his  estates  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
and  subsequently  devoted  most  of  his  timo  to  study 
or  travelling  about  Russia.  Upon  tho  invasion  of  the 
French  in  1812,  he  re-entered  the  Russian  army,  and 
remained  in  active  service  until  the  end  of  the  campaign  in 
1814.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Count  Milarodovieh  to  tho 
military  governorship  of  St  Petersburg,  Glinka  was 
appointed  colonel  under  his  command.  On  account  of  his 
suspected  revolutionary  tendencies  he  was,  in  182G, 
banished  to  Petrozavodsk,  bat  be  nevertheless  retained  his 
honorary  post  of  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Russian  Literature,  and  was  after  a  time  allowed  to  return 
to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  afterwards  bo  retired  completely 
from  public  life,  and  died  on  his  estates  in  1849. 

Glinka's  martial  songs  hare  special  reference  to  tho  Russian 
military  Campaigns  of  Ins  time.  He  is  known  also  as  the  author  of 
tho  descriptive  poem  Karcliya,  Ice.  (Carclia,  or  th»  Captivity  oj 
Martha  Joaaoma),  1830,  and  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  of  the  book 
of  Job.  ilis  fame  as  a  military  author  is  chiefly  due  to  his  Pisma 
Iiuakago  Ojilscra  (Lttttrs  of  a  Jtuitia*  Officer),  8  Tola.,  1815-10. 

GLINKA,  Michael  Ivakovich  (1804-1857),  a  cele- 
brated Russian  composer,  was  born  at  Novospasaky,  a 
village  in  the  Smolensk  government,  in  1804,  and  not,  as 
stated  generally  in  the  dictionaries,  in  1 803.  His  early  life 
ho  speut  at  borne,  but  at  tho  age  of  thirteen  we  find  him  at 
the  Blagorodrey  Pension,  St  Petersburg,  where'  he  studied 
music  under  Carl  Maier  and  John  Field,  the  celebrated  Irish 
composer  and  pianist,  settled  in  Russia.  Wo  are  told  that 
iu  his  seventeenth  year  ho  bad  already  begun  to  compose 
romances  and  other  minor  vocal  pieces ;  but  or  these  no- 
thing now  is  known.  His  thorough  musical  training  did  not 
begin  till  the  year  1830,  when  be  went  abroad  and  stayed 
for  three  yean  in  Italy,  to  study  the  works  of  old  and 
modern  Italian  masters.  His  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  voice  may  be  connected  with  this  course 
of  study.  His  training  aa  a  composer  was  finished  under 
Dchn,  the  celebrated  contrapuntist,  with  whom  Glinka 
stayed  for  several  months  at  Berlin.  In  1833  ho  returned 
to  Russia,  and  devoted  himself  to  operatic  composition.  On 
November  27,  1830,  took  place  tho  first  representation  of 
his  Life  for  the  Czar.  This  was  the  turning  point  in  Glinka's 
life,— for  tho  work  was  not  only  a  great  success,  but  in  a 
manner  became  the  origin  and  basis  of  a  Russian  school  of 
national  music.  Subject  and  music  combined  to  bring  about 
this  issue.  The  story  is  taken  from  the  invasion  of  Russia 
by  tho  Poles  early  in  tho  17th  century,  and  the  hero  is  a 
peasant  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  czar.  Glinka  has 
wedded  this  patriotic  theme  to  inspiring  and  in  some  places 
admirable  music.  His  melodies,  moreover,  show  distinct 
affinity  to  the  popular  songs  of  the  Russians,  and  for  that 
reason  the  term  "  national"  may  be  justly  applied  to  them. 
His  appointment  as  imperial  chapel-master  and  conductor  of 
the  opera  of  St  Petersburg  was  the  just  reward  of  his  dram- 
atic successes.  His  second  opera,  Hualan  and  Lpndviila, 
founded  on  Poushkin's  poem,  did  not  appear  till  1812;  but 
in  the  meantime  ho  wrote  an  overture  and  four  entrc-actea 
to  Kukolnik's  drama  Prince  Kkolnuky.  In  1844  he  went 
abroad  for  a  second  time,  and  lived  chiefly  in  -  Paris  and 
Spain.  On  his  return  to  St  Petersburg  ho  wrote  and 
arranged  several  pieces  for  the  orchestra,  amongst  which  the 
so-called  Kamarimhiya  has  achieved  popularity  bevond  tho 
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limits  of  Russia.  Ho  also  composed  numerous  songs  and 
romances.  In  1857  ho  went  abroad  for  the  third  time,  and 
died  suddenly  at  Berlin,  ou  February  14th  of  that  vcar. 

GLINKA,  Seroy  Nikolaevicu  (1774-1847),  Russian 
author,  the  elder  brother  of  Fedor  N.  Glinka  (notired 
above),  was  born  at  Smolensk  in  1774.  In  1796  he  entered 
the  Russian  army,  but  after  three  ycara'  service  retired  with 
the  rank  of  major.  He  afterwards  employed  himself  in  tho 
education  of  youth  and  in  literary  pursuit?,  first  in  tho 
Ukraine,  and  subsequently  at  Moscow,  where  he  died  in 
1847.  His  poems  arc  spirited  and  patriotic ;  he  wrote  also 
several  dramatic  pieces,  and  translated  Young's  /Tight 
Thoughts. 

Among  hi*  nmnorous  proso  work*  the  most  inqiortiiiit  from  nn 
hintorical  poiot  or  view  arc— /.Vni-ow  Qhtenie  (Russian  Hcdian: 
Historical  Memorials  of  Ruvia  in  the  loU  and  19th  Centuries),  2 
rob.,  18(5  ;  litoiiya  llossii,  kc.  [History  of  Russia  for  the  use  of 
Youth),  10  voli.,  1817-19  (24  cd.  1822  ;  3d  ed.  1621);  htoriya 
ArmyaH,  kc.  (History  of  the  Mi-jrutio-t  of  the  Armenians  of 
Axrbijavfrom  Turkey  to  Russia),  1831  :  and  his  contributions  to 
the  Russly  V^Uuik  (Russian  Messenger),  a  monthly  periodical, 
oditod  by  him  ftoin  1808  to  1820. 

GLOBE  With  the  exception  of  illuminated  portolani, 
the  most  interesting  monuments  of  geography  are  globes. 
Celestial  globes  are  much  more  ancient  than  terrestrial  ones. 
The  earliest  of  these  with  which  we  are  acquainted  is  one 
isade  of  copper  engraved  in  the  Amb-Cufic  character  of  tho 
1  Jth  century.  It  is  preserved  in  tho  Bibliothequc  Nationalo 
do  Paris,  Sect.  Gcog.,  No.  3DC  (see  fig.  1).    In  Italy  iU 


Kia.  l.-Clul*  in  BiUiotlurmr  thtloiMlf,  Pari*. 

2K  ^"'tn  -  f,1197-1250)  Pressed  a  celestial 
plobe  of  gold,  probably  also  of  Arab  manufacture,  on  which 
the  stare  were  indicated  by  pearls;  from  the  scanty  infor- 
mal that  has  come  down  to  us  respecting  it  we  should 
imagine  that  it  partook  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  an 
arm.llary  sphere,  as  representations  of  the  planets  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  interior  of  it  To  these  succeed  a  scries  of 
globes  ranging  from  the  15th  to  tho  17th  century 
JZu  m!Sht.BUPP°»e  tha*  many  specimens  of  these  globes 
2     fw  rtm  pu- h-  1,braries'  but  dili^nt  bai 

iSTrSiSZ  ,"aJOnty  °f  thoSC  "°*  ?Mdc  <>f  metal  are 
more  perishable  than  maps,  and  mmu  ,nnrc  so  than  books 


The  earliest  terrestrial  globe  of  any  importance  known  to 
geographers  is  the  well  known  one  of  Martin  Behaim  of 
Nuremberg,  bearing  tho  date  of  1492.  It  is  about  21 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  made  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  parchment,  on  which  are  designed  historical  pictures 
with  their  legends  written  in  Old  German  in'  various 
colours.  The  first  meridian  passes  through  Madeira,  and 
the  only  other  lines  on  it  are  those  of  the  equator,  the 
two  tropics,  and  the  polar  circles.  It  has  also  a  meridian 
of  iron  and  an  horizon  of  brass,  but  these  were  not  added 
until  1500,  which  dare  they  bear.  As  a  monument  of 
geography  it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  being  the  only 
original  document  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  this  form 
embodying  the  geographical  views  of  its  author  with  thoso 
of  his  gifted  contemporaries,  Toscaoelli,  Columbus,  <tc 
This  globe  represents  with  some  slight  modifications  most 
of  _the^  disproportions  of  the  Ptolemaic  geography,  into 
which  is  incorporated  information  evidently  derived  from 
the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Sir  J.  Maundeville.  It  was 
executed  by  Behaim,  assisted  by  Holtzschuer,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  native  city  (1491-3),  after  a  sojourn  of  five 
years  at  the  Azores.  It  is  still  preserved  in  tho  house  of 
his  ancestors  at  Nuremberg.  An  exact  and  authenticated 
facsimile  of  it,  mounted  on  a  stand,  is  preserved  in  the 
Bib.  Nat.  de  Paris,  Section  Geographique,  No.  393. 1 

Tho  Laoo  globe  of  1493,  in  the  possession  of  If. 
Lconce  Leroux  of  the  Administration  Centrale  do  la' 
Marine  a  Paris,  is  made  of  red  copper  engraved,  about  the 
size  of  a  36-poundcr  cannon  ball,  and  pierced  by  a'  socket 
which  at  a  former  period  held  an  axis.  It  has  all  tho 
appearance  of  having  formed  part  of  the  apparatus  of  an 
astronomical  clock.  On  the  globe  are  engraved  many  cir- 
cles. The  first  meridian,  as  in  the  globe  of  Behaim,  passes 
through  Madeira.  In  the  northern  hemisphere  meridian 
lines  are  drawn  at  every  15th  degree;  these  meridians  are 
again  crossed  by  certain  parallels  of  latitude  corresponding 
somewhat  to  the  seven  climates  usually  found  on  maps 
of  the  period.  Neither  meridians  nor  parallels  ore  to  bo 
traced  on  the  southern  hemisphere.  Although  this  globe 
bears  a  legend  upon  it  dated  1493,  it  is  evident  that  the 
general  geographical  information  recorded  upon  it  is  earlier 
thau  that  on  Behaim's  globe  by  five  or  six  years.  In  all 
probability  it  was  that  current  in  Lisbon  between  tho 
voyage  of  Diego  Cam  to  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river,  1484-5, 
and  that  of  Bartholomeu  Diaz  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1487.  The  author  is  unknown.  A  heart-shaped  projec- 
tion of  this  globe  was  published  in  tho  Bulletin  de  la  Hoc. 
tie  Georj.  tie  J'at-it,  4  me  serie,  torn.  20te,  1860. 

In  nil  probability  the  earliest  post-Columbian  globe  ex- 
tant is  tho  one  now  preserved  in  Uio  Lenox  Library  New 
York.  It  was  found  in  Paris  some  tw  enty-five  years  ago  by 
Mr  Richard  M.  Hunt,  who,  upon  learning  its  value, presented 
it  to  tho  Lenox  Library,  of  which  he  is  the  architect  This 
globe  is  of  copper,  about  4h  inches  in  diameter  and  engraved 
It  is  pierced  for  an  nxis,  and  probably,  like  the  Laon  sphere, 
formed  the  principal  feature  of  an  astronomical  clock  o* 
armillary  sphere.  The  dnto  assigned  to  the  Lenox  globe  by 
Mr  Heury  Stevens,  who  first  recognized  its  importance,  and 
had  an  accurately  drawn  projection  made  of  it  in  the  Coast 
Survey  Bureau,  at  Washington  in  1869,  is  about  1506-7. 
A  comparison  of  that  projection,  now  published  in  reduced 
facsimilo  for  the  first  time  (seo  fig.  2),  with  several  con- 
temporary maps  and  globes,  serves  to  show  the  accuracy 
of  tho  date  assigned  to  it,  as  also  to  suggest  its  French 
origin.    The  author  is  unknown. 

rrl?f,lfh*f  "P"*1"^0"  of  it  •««  J.  C.  DorpelmAjT,  ffisMsdU 
^aehrxeht  ron  de/.  A  urnbergischen  Mathewatieit  unri  Kiinttlem 
NnrcmbcrR.  1730  ;  DrF.  W.  Ghitlonv.  Oesehehtr  dtt  leeiakr*.  n^Zl 
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The  next  globo  that  demands  attention  is  the  famous 
one  made  at  Bamberg  in  1520  by  Johann  Schdner,  at 
the  cost  and  charges  of  his  friend  Johann  Sayler.  It  was 
afterwards  taken  to  Nuremberg  by  Schdner,  where  it  is  still 
preserved  in  the  town  library.  The  importance  attached  to 
this  globe  is  that  hitherto  it  has  always  been  regarded  as 
the  first  of  its  kind  to  portray  the  discoveries  in  tho  New 
World,  in  combination  with  the  notions  that  had  previously 
prevailed  of  the  space  intervening  between  Europe  and 
Africa  on  one  side,  and  the  eastern  ends  of  Asia  on  the 
other.  Schdner  in  this  globe  breaks  up  America  into  as 
many  islands  as  possible.  Thus  North  America  is  shown 
as  one  large  island.  He  also  represents  South  America  as 
a  large  island,  to  which  he  applies  several  names,  among 
which  we  observe,  for  the  first  time  on  a  globe,  the  name 
"  America."  North  America  was  not  comprised  under  the 
name  until  a  later  date.  Schoner'a  globe  indicates  two 
great  series  of  North  American  discoveries,  of  which  one, 
commencing  with  the  Cabots  in  1497,  extended  by  degrees 
to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  while  the  other,  commencing 
with  Columbus  in  1492,  advanced  from  the  Bahamas  slowly 


northwards  to  Virginia  and  New  England.  Between  these 
two  points  there  remained  a  region  more  or  less  known 
which  on  Ibis  globe  is  indicated  by  open  water.  Id 
depicting  the  east  coast  of  Asia  and  the  many  islands 
there,  including  Japan  and  Java-major,  the  author  follows 
the  globe  of  Behaim.  By  same  it  has  been  regarded  as  a 
new  edition  of  Behaim.  There  are  in  Germany  several 
globes  which  depict  the  world  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
as  Schoner'a  One,  preserved  in  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
bearing  the  same  date  (1520),  is  about  10.1  ioches  in 
diameter,  and  has  been  reproduced  by  M.  Jomard  in  his 
Monument*  deja  Geoprapki*,  pi.  15  and  16.  There  is  also 
another  in  the  library  of  the  grand-duke  of  Weimar.  As 
all  these  globes  give  to  North  and  South  America  the  con- 
figuration they  have  in  Scheme  r.  Humboldt  was  of  opinion 
that  they  all  are,  with  respect  to  America,  copies  of  an  older 
chart  "  hidden  perhaps  in  the  archives  of  Italy  or  Spain. ■ 
There  is  at  Nancy  a  terrestrial  globe  which  is  also 
a  geographical  curiosity.  It  is  of  chased  silver  gilt,  about 
6  inches  in  diameter ;  the  land  portions  are  represented  in 
fine  gilding,  the  water  by  azure  blue  enamel.    One  of  the 


Fro.  2.— Lenox  Globe. 


hemispheres  opens  outwards  horizontally,  the  interior  being 
also  gilt.  It  formerly  served  the  purpose  of  a  pyx  on  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  Notre-Dame-de  Sion,  to  which  church 
it  was  offered  by  Charles  IV.,  duke  of  Lorraine,  on  his  re- 
turn in  1663.  It  is  now  preserved  in  tho  town  library. 
It  bos  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  at  a  period 
immediately  following  the  execution  of  the  curious  heart- 
shaped  map  by  Oronce  Fine  of  1531,  found  in  tho  Paris 
edition  of  Grynseus,  1532.  In  this  map  and  the  globe  at 
Nancy  we  find  the  New  World  still  regarded  as  an  exten- 
sion of  eastern  Asia  or  the  Indies,  the  geography  of  Marco 
Polo  being  apparently  nmed  up  with  that  of  Cortex  in 
Mexico.  A  stcreographic  projection  of  this  globe  was  pub- 
bshed  in  Mem.  dt  la  Soc  Roy.  de  Nancy,  vol  viii.,  1836. 

There  is  another  globe  somewhat  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing, made  of  copper  engraved,  known  as  the  De  Bare 
globe.  It  has  no  date,  but  its  geographical  features  in  the 
main  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  globe  at  Nancy.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Spanish  origin.  It  is  preserved  in 
the  Bib.  Nat  de  Paris,  Section  Geographique,  No.  427. 

In  the  same  section,  No.  394,  is  preserved  the  Ecuy 
globe,  made  of  brass.  The  word  "Rhotomagi"  (Rouen; 
b  appended  to  tho  title,  whence  it  aeems  to  be  of  " 


origin.  We  have  on  this  globe  the  first  indications  of 
a  separation  between  East  Asia  and  North  America  The 
date  appears  to  be  about  1540. 

In  1541  the  illustrious  Gerard  Mercator  constructed  and 
published  at  Louvain  a  terrestrial  globe,  and  in  1551  a 
companion  celestial  globe.1  These  are  without  doubt  the 
most  important  monuments  of  the  kind  of  the  16th  century. 
They  were  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  the  universities  and 
libraries  of  Europe,  in  the  private  libraries  of  the  rich,  and 
the  class  room  of  tho  teacher  of  navigation.  We  also  know 
from  Blundeville's  Exereita  that  up  to  the  date  of  1592 
they  were  in  common  use  in  England.  Six  pairs  at  least 
of  these  globes  were  sold  for  Mercator  by  Camerariua  of 
Nuremberg ;  others  we  know  were  sold  at  the  book-fairs  of 
Frankfort-on-thc-Main ;  and  Mercator  himself  presented 
one  pair  to  the  university  of  Louvain,  of  which  he  was 
a  student  and  a  master  of  art*  Yet  only  two  sets  of  the 
original  globes  are  known  now  to  exist  in  Europe — one 
in  the  royal  library  at  Brussels,  discovered  in  1868,  the 


1  At  >  later  period  Mereator  also  made  for  Chat  lea  V.  a  pair  of  glofcee, 
tho  terrestrial  one  of  wood,  tha  celeatial  one  of  glass ;  U-eea  w.re 
troubles  In  the  Low  Conn  trie*. 
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other  in  the  imperial  court  library  at  Vienna,  discovered 
in  1875.  These  globes  are  about  2  feet  high,  and  when 
first  mounted  on  stand*  with  all  their  accessories  of  meri- 
dians, horizons,  etc.,  must  have  presented  a  noble  appear- 
ance. They  are  only  known  to  us  by  fs/wi  miles  of  gores 
reproduced  from  the  originals  in  their  natural  size,  pub- 
lished at  Brussels  in  1875,  with  an  introduction  to  their 
history  by  Dr  J.  Van  Raemdonck,  A  comparison  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  with  all  those  that  preceded  it  shows  it  to 
be  a  monument  at  once  of  learning  and  of  science,  worthy  of 
the  greatest  scientific  geographer  of  his  age.1  The  authors 
used  by  Mercator  in  his  configurations  of  the  continents 
of  the  Old  World  were  chiefly  Ptolemy  and  Marco  Polo. 
For  representing  the  New  World  he  evidently  acquainted 
himself  with  the  narratives  of  all  the  most  recent  voyages, 
maps,  and  charts  that  were  to  be  had  in  his  time.  These 
were  used  with  the  greatest  possible  skill  and  discrimination; 
and  in  consequence  we  ho.ro  the  best  delineation  of  the 
world  on  a  globe  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  at  the 
period.  In  M  creator's  time  the  imperfect  knowledge-  of 
pilots  in  general,  and  tho  defects  of  their  charts  in  piano, 
made  terrestrial  globes  much  more  useful  to  navigators  than 
we  can  well  realize  to-day.  Convinced  of  their  importance 
Mercator  neglected  nothing  in  order  to'  adapt  them  to  tho 
nso  of  seamen;  he  therefore  added  to  his  globes  the 
rhumbs  hitherto  found  only  on  plain  charts.  Ho  added  yet 
another  improvement,  delineating  about  thirty  leading  stars 
of  the  principal  constellations  according  to  their  magnitudes 
and  their  positions  in  the  heavens.  'These  important  impro ve- 
in c  ats  appear  to  bo  quite  peculiar  to  the  globes  of  Mercator. 

An  examination  of  the  celestial  globe  of  1551  also  reveals 
many  improvements  introduced  by  Mercator  in  bis  deline- 
ation of  the  heavens.  Without  counting  a  great  number 
of  stars  as  yet  unresolved  into  symbolical  groups,  Mercator 
gives  us  934  fixed  stars,  distributed  in  51  constellations. 
Two  of  the  latter  are  entirely  new,  and  are  not  met  with 
on  later  celestial  globes.  These  are  Antinous,  formed  of 
six  stars  on  the  equator  below  the  Eagle,  and  Cincinnus,  or 
the  Lock  of  Hair,  formed  of  one  star  and  two  nebula?  in  the 
north  hemisphere,  under  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear.5 

The  Globe  of  Euphrotynu*  Ulpiut  of  1543. — This  globe, 
apparently  made  in  Roma,  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  New  York  Hist.  Soc.  It  ia  15}  inches  in  diameter, 
made  of  copper,  and  is  divided  into  two  hemispheres  on 
the  line  of  the  equator,  and  fastened  together  with  iron 
pins.  The  normal  position  of  tho  globo  in  its  stand  being 
vertical,  the  north  polo  with  its  hour-circle  is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  cross.  It  is  encompassed  by  a  horizon,  upon 
which  are  enpraved  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  height  of 
tho  whole  apparatus,  with  its  stand  of  oak,  is  S  feet  8 
inches.  It  was  executed  by  Euphrosynus  Ulpius,  a  name 
unknown  to  geographers,  and  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal 
Marcclhis  Cervluus,  D.lJ.,  who,  thirteen  years  later,  was 
elevated  to  the  Roman  seej  under  the  title  of  Marcellus 
IL,  and  survived  his  election  only  twenty-two  days.  The 
first  meridian  line  passes  through  the  Canaries;  the  re- 
maining ones  are  repeated  at  intervals  of  80  degrees. 
Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  New  World,  laid  down 
by  Pope  Alexander  VL  The  geographical  features  peculiar 
to  this  globe  are  two,  evidently  copied  from  the  Verra- 
zano  map  of  1 529,— the  legend  found  upon  it  recording  the 
voyage  made  by  Verrazano  on  behalf  of  Francis  L  in  1524, 
and  the  rude  line  drawn  south-east  from  about  57*  to  36* 
N.  1st    The  latter,  common  to  both  map  and  globe,  gave 

1  According  to  Dr  F.  Wieaer,  a  third  example  of  it  is  preserved  at 
Weimar. 

3  A  pair  of  Mercator* i  global  reproduced  ia  facsimile,  natural  aire, 
wart  conspicuous  lea  tn  res  ia  the  He  I  nun  section  of  the  exhibition  con- 
nected with  the  geographical  congress  held  ia  Paris  la  1876. 


rise  to  the  carious  conception  of  the  "Mare  Verrazano" 
the  origin  of  which  has  exercised  the  minds  of  geographers 
from  Hakluyt  down  to  oar  day.1 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  is  a  celestial  glob* 
7}  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  gilt  metal  (it  is  supposed 
for  Rudolph  IX  X  by  O.  Roll  and  J.  Reinhold  at  Augsburg 
dated  1584. 

MoUinevxGlobet  of  1092.— The  true  successor  of  Mercator 
in  the  art  of  globe-making  was  neither  J:  F.  Van  Lengreiv 
Jodocns  Hondius,  nor  W.  J.  Blaeu,  as  -has  been  Bnpposeri, 
bat  an  Englishman  named  Emerie  MolUneux,  the  friend  of 
Haklayt,  and  of  John  Davis  of  Arctic  fame.  The  earliest 
notice  we  have  of  the  terrestrial  globe  made  by  him  is  the 
prospective  one  of  its  intended  publication,  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  the  preface  to  the  1st  edition  of  Hakluytfa 
Voyaga  of  1589.  '  The  "  comming  oat  of  the  very  large  and 
most  exact  terrestriall  globe"  of  Mollineux  there  referred  to, 
with  its  companion  celestial  one,  was  sccomplished  in  1592. 
At  the  same  time  appeared  a  manual  in  English  for  their 
nso,  by  Thomas  Hood  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
in  1594  appeared  another  manual,  written  expressly  for 
them  in  Latin  by  Robert  Hues,  entitled  Tractatnt  de  Globi* 
et  eorvmvsru  Two  years  afterwards  this  latter  was  trans- 
ited by  J.  Hondius,  and  published  in  Amsterdam,  giving 
rise  to  the  notion,  apparently  still  prevalent  in  Holland,  that 
Hues  wrote  this  book  expressly  for  Hondius, — a  biblio- 
graphical blunder  involving  injustice  to  the  memory  of 
Mollineux.  The  only  examples  of  these  once  famous  globes 
known  to  exist  are  now  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
M  iddle  Temple,  London.  They  are  both  2  feet  in  diameter, 
mounted  on  stands,  with  the  usual  accessories  of  horizon, 
meridian,  &c  The  celestial  globe  still  bears  the  date  of 
1592,  but  the  terrestrial  appears  to  have  received  additions, 
and  the  date  has  been  altered  by  the  pen  to  1603.  The 
best  description  of  these  two  globes  is  a  contemporary  one 
to  be  found  in  Blue  devilled  Extrtiitt,  London,  1504, 
which  enables  us  to  realize  the  difference  between  these 
globes  and  M creator's : — 

"The  marpe  which  covereth  Mr  Molinonx  his  terrestriall  globe  dif- 
feroth  greatly  from  Mercator  his  terrestriall  slob*,  by  reason  that 
there  are  found  oat  divers  sew  place*,  a*  well  towards  the  North 
Pola  as  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  which  were  unknowns  to  Mer- 
cator. '  They  differ  also  greatly  in  names,  longitude*,  latitudes,  and 
distance*  of  such  places  net  down  not  only  in  Mercator'*  globe  bot 
also  in  divan  map*  mere  lately  made.  A*  teaching  the  map  of  tho 
star*  which  covereth  the  celestiall  globs  of  Mr  Molinenx,  I  do  not 
find  it  greatly  to  differ  from  that  of  Mercator,  saving  that  Mr 
llolineux  hath  added  to  his  celestiall  globe  certain  southern  images, 
a*  the  Crosse,  Ac.  In  the  great  terrestriall  globe  tho  voyage,  a-»  md  1 
of  Rir  F.  Drake  as  of  Mr  Th.  Candish,  is  set  down  ana  shewed  by 
help  of  two  line*,  the  one  red,  and  th*  other  blew,  whereof  the  red 
line  doth  show  what  course  Sir  Francis  observed  ia  all  his  Voyage, 
aa  well  outward  as  home- ward  ;  and  the  blew  line  showeth  ia  Ilk* 
manner  tho  voyage  of  Master  Candish,  and  in  that  globe  is  also  set 
down  how  farre  Sir  Martin  I orbiaber  discovered  towards  the  north 
parts.  Nothing  i*  •etdown  in  this  globe  but  only thoootei 
of  his  voyage,  named  Forbiaher'*  Straights,  having  in  N.  : 
C3  degrees.  * 

From  a  later  inscription  on  the  terrestrial  globe  we  learn 
that  it  was  still  further  repaired  in  1818  by  Messrs  J.  <fc  W. 
Newton,  globe  makers,  of  Chancery  Lane.  These  globes 
are  of  special  interest  as  the  first  of  the  kind  mads  in 
England  and  by  an  Englishman. 

In  the  same  year  J.  Van  Langren,  and  Jodocua  Hondius 
five  years  later  (1597),  put  upon  record  their  intention 
of  bringing  out 'pairs  of  globes  ;  but  no  globes  of  their 

'  Th*  history  of  this  canons  geographical  puzzle  wilt  short!)  be  dealt 
with  by  Mr  Henry  Steven*,  to  whom  w*  are  indebted  for  orach  in  for- 
nation  respecting  this  glob*.  A  projection  of  s  portion  of  it  4  to  b* 
seen  in  the  Moq.  of  American  /tutors/,  vol.  111.  p.  17,  Jan.  18.1V 

4  This  hut  remark  does  not  appear  to  be  unit*  accurate,  «s  John 
Davis  says : — "  How  far  I  proceeded  doth  appear  epem  t!  e  (rlobs 
mad*  by  Master  Emery  Malliaeax"  (i" 
Loodoo,  1695). 
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manufacture  aro  known  to  exist  of  a  date  anterior  to  the 
17th  century.  To  Mollifteux  succeeds  William  Jansson 
Blaeu  (1571-1638),  a  celebrated  mathematician,  map- 
drawer,  and  publisher  of  Amsterdam,  who  secured  a  con- 
siderable reputation  by  publishing  terrestrial  and  celestial 
globes,  which  excelled  in  beauty  and  accuracy  everything 
that  had  preceded  them.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  editor  of  the  well-known  Alias  Major  in  11  vols,  folia 
The  eider  Blaeu  constructed  globes  in  three  sizes,  the 
largest  measuring  27  inches,  the  next  about  141  inches, 
the  smallest  about  7}  inches  in  diameter.  The  bodies  of  the 
globes  were  usually  made  of  wood,  covered  with  plastic 
composition  upon  which  the  maps  wcro  pasted  iu  gores, 
thus  admitting  of  corrections  being  made  from  time  to  time. 
In  consequence  of  this  no  examples  of  his  globes  are  known 
to  exist  without  additions  of  the  17th  century.  Mr  P.  J. 
K.  Baudot,  who  wrote  the  Life  and  "Works  of  IF.  J.  Blaen, 
Utrecht,  1871,  notwithstanding  his  utmost  exertions,  could 
find  in  Holland  only  two  pairs,  one  in'  the  astronomical 
•bservatory  at  Leyden,  the  otLer  in  the  physical  museum  at 
Amsterdam,  the  hitter  being  of  the  smallest  size.  Another 
pair,  however,  of  the  smallest  size,  dated  1603,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Mr  Henry  Stevens;  and  a  pair  of  the  medium 
size,  belonging  to  Mr  Fred.  Mailer  of  Amsterdam,  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  geographical  congress  held  in  Paris  in  1875. 
Of  the  last  pair,  the  celestial  globa  bears  the  date  of  1603. 
The  terrestrial  globe,  though  still  bearing  the  date  of  the 
first  edition  of  1599,  has  received  corrections  of  a  much 
later  date,  embodying  the  geographical  results  of  the  first 
Dutch  expedition  to  the  East  Indies  under  Houtman  in 
1598,  and  those  of  Oliver  Van  Noort  in  the  same  year,  and 
of  Le  Maire  in  1616.  From  a  report  presented  to  the  French 
minister  of  public  instruction  by  M.  £.  Cortambert  in  1855 
we  learn  that  a  pair  of  fine  globes  by  Blaeu  is  preserved 
in  the  fiibliotheque  de  Bourges.  Two  pairs  of  the  27-inch 
globes  of  Bloeu's  heirs  have  recently  been  found,  the  first 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  House,  Tower  Hill,  the  second  in 
the  British  Museum,  of  date  about  1645.  In  their  main 
features  the  globes  of  Blaeu  coincide  more  or  less  with 
several  well-known  maps  published  at  this  period,  and  with 
others  to  be  found  in  the  atlases  of  Mercator  and  Hondius. 

The  only  remaining  globes  of  the  KHh  century  knovtn 
to  us  are  two  pairs  by  A.  F.  Van  L&ngrcn  ;  tho  first,  pro- 
served  in  the  Bib.  Nat.  de  Paris,  Sect,  Oeog.,  No.  405; 
the  second  in  the  Bibliotb6quo  do  Grenoble,  found 
by  M.  E.  Cortambert  in  1655.  In  the  latter  library  is  also 
to  be  seen  a  carious  terrestrial  globe  in  MS.,  made  by  some 
monks  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  ;  it  is  undated,  but  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  17th  century. 

It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the  few  globes  of  a  later 
period  that  are  remarkable  either  for  their  historical 
interest,  peculiar  form,  or  great  size.  Iu  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  At  St  Petersburg  there  are  or  were  four  that  call 
for  notice.  The  first  is  a  terrestrial  one,  3  fest  in  diameter, 
made  at  Pleskow  by  a  deacon  named  Karpow  Maximow. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  made  in  Russia.  This 
is  accompanied  by  a  planetary  2  j  feet  in  diameter,  presented 
to  Peter  the  Great  by  the  company  of  English  merchants 
established  in  Russia.  Here  is  also  preserved  a  large  ter- 
restrial globe  of  copper,  made  in  1664  by  tho  heirs  of  W.  J. 
Blaeu;  it  is  7  feet  in  diameter,  and  was*  brought  from 
Moscow  about  1747.  In  the  same  academy  is  preserved 
the  famous  Oottorp  globe ;  it  is  a  hollow  sphere  1 1  feet  in 
diameter,  containing  a  table  and  seats  for  twelve  persons, 
ft  was  made  by  A  Bush  in  1654,  under  the  direction  of 
<Msarius,  from  designs  found  among  the  papers  of  Tycho 
Brahe,  and  was  not  finished  until  1664.  The  outside  re- 
presents the  terrestrial  globe,  the  interior  showing  the 
heavens  ;  the  stars  are  distinguished  according  to  their  re- 
spective magnitudes  by  gilt  nails  of  various  sizes.    It  was 


presented  to  Peter  the  Great  by  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark 
in  1713.  Tho  Czar  was  so  pleased  with  his  acquisition 
that  he  had  it  transported  by  water  to  Revel,  and  thence 
on  rollers  and  sledges  to  his  new  capital'  Being  partly 
burut  in  1747,  it  was  repaired  again  1751,  and  adjusted  to 
tho  horizon  of  St  Petersburg,  tbo  meridian  and  horizon 
being  made  by  an  English  mechanic  named  Scott 

The  two  largest  complete  globes  existing  are  those  pre. 
served  in  the  "Salle  desGlobo»ninthcBtbliotbwiueNationali 
of  Paris.  They  are  each  12  feet  iu  diameter,  and  wen 
made  under  the  direction  of  tho  famous  Italian  geographa 
Coronclli  in  1683,  by  order  of  Cardinal  d'Estrtcs,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  presented  by  him  to  Louis  XIV. 
They  are  made  of  wood,  very  solid,  and  are  covered  with 
cloth  or  canvas  on  which  the  configurations  havo  been  drawn 
by  an  able  artist,  particularly  those  on  the  celestial  globe 
The  meridians  and  horizons  are  of  bronze,  the  latter  arc 
sustained  by  eight  columns  of  the  same  material,  and  the 
former  by  two  bronze  feet  highly  ornamented.  Between 
the  brackets  that  form  the  feet  of  the  meridians  is  placed, 
under  each  globe,  a  compass  in  marble  and  bronze ;  the 
ascent  to  these  is  by  five  steps  which  encircle  each  globe. 
On  the  celestial  globe  painted  blue  are  marked  all  the  fixed 
stars,  and  their  constellations  with  the  paths  of  the  comets, 
also  the  places  of  all  the  planets  at  the  moment  of  the 
birth  of  Louis  XIV.  This  last  event  is  alluded  to  also  in 
a  hyperbolical  inscription  to  be  seen  on  a  copper  plate  to 
be  found  on  it  The  geography  of  the  terrestrial  globe  is 
based  upon  that  of  Sanson ;  the  sea  being  painted  in  deep 
blue,  and  the  land  portions  being  white,  the  inscriptions 
upon  it  are  very  legible.  There  is  also  to  bo  seen  on  it  a 
bust  of  tho  king  placed  above  a  dedication  somewhat  like 
that  on  the  celestial  globe.  Although  these  globes  arc 
without  any  great  scientific  value,  they  serve  to  indicate  the 
astronomical  and  geographical  knowledge  prevalent  in 
France  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century.  A  good  illustration 
of  theso  globes,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  account  of  their 
history,  by  M.  C  Letort  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals, 
will  be  found  in  La  Nature,  No.  116,  August  21,  1875. 
In  the  Bib.  Mazarine  is  preserved  a  terrestrial  globe  8 
feet  in  diameter,  known  as  the  Louis  XVI.  globe.  It  is 
made  of  copper  engraved,  tire  names  of  places  being  inlaid 
with  black,  and  is  mounted  on  a  temporary  wooden  struc- 
ture, the  beautiful  accessories  of  bronze  cast  for  it  never 
having  been  finished  or  utilized  ;  they  are,  however,  to  be 
seen  in  another  part  of  tho  library.  "\Ve  learn  from  a  MS. 
description  of  this  globe,  also  preserved  here,  that  it  was 
made  for  Louis  XVL,  himself  no  mean  geographer,  by 
the  direction  of  Vergennes  in  1784.  The  geography  of 
it  is  based  upon  that  of  D'AnvilJe,  corrected  by  Robert 
de  Vaugondy  and  Le  Clerc;  it  also  indicates  tho  net  results 
of  all  the  voyages  round  the  world  made  up  to  this  period. 

About  1764  Dr  Roger  Long  of  Cambridge,  professor  of 
astronomy  and  master  of  Pembroke,  erected  in  an  outbuild- 
ing of  his  hall  a  sphere  18  feet  in  diameter.  The  concave 
interior  was  lined  with  tin,  upon  which  was  depicted  all  the 
stars  and  constellations  visible  in  England  on  the  horizon 
of  Cambridge.  The  lower  part  of  the  sphere  was  cut  off  at 
the  diameter  of  13  foet,  and  the  truncated  meridians  «  era 
screwed  down  on  to  a  circle  which  ran  on  rollers  of  lignum 
vita?,  the  wbolo  being  movable  by  simple  machinery  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose.  It  was  capable  of  holding  thirty 
persons,  and  had  an  entrance  by  six  steps  placed  over  the 
South  Pole.  In  the  centre  was  placed  a  planetarium 
Although  it  is  said  funds  were  left  for  its  preservation, 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect  and  decay. 

To  these  succeed  in  order  of  size  the  globes  known  as 
"Gcoramas."  One  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1844  was  30  feet 
in  diameter ;  another  by  Delnnhard  erected  in  1823  was  40 
feet  in  diameter;  of  the  hut  the  proprietor  published  a 
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description.  Then  follows  Wyld's  well  known  "great 
globe,"  erected  in  Leicester  Square,  London,  60  feet  in 
diameter.  The  largest  appears  to  have  been  the  one 
erected  by  Colonel  Langlois  in  Paris  in  1825,  on  the 
Champs  Ely  sties.  This  was  120  feet  in  diameter.  As  has 
been  truly  said,  these  structures  served  more  to  satisfy 
curiosity  than  to  impart  scientific  instruction,    (c.  n.  c. ) 

Manufacture.  —  The  manufacture  of  artificial  globe*  has  changed 
Kit  little  iu  character  during  the  last  hundred  years.  Such  im- 
provement* as  have  been  introduced  hare  reference  either  to  the 
quality  of  the  maps  or  to  the  mode  of  mounting  the  globe*.  The 
■umber  of  sixes  manufactured  has  also  been  increased.  The 
diameter  has  always  been  used  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  globes, 
aad  those  now  produced  by  the  various  makers  vary  from  1  to  80 
inches. 

The  process  of  manufacture,  diners  little  if  at  all  in  the  sizes  of 
globes  ranging  between  S  and  26  inches.  Thus  supposing,  for  ex- 
ample, a  12-inch  globe  (the  ordinary  school  globe)  is  required  to  be 
made,  a  spherical  mould  measuring  some  quarter  of  an  inch  less  in 
diameter  is  prepared  on  which  to  form  hemispherical  caps  that  are 
to  constitute  a  hollow  foundation  for  the  globe.  This  mould,  made 
preferably  hollow  for  lightness,  and  having  a  central  axle  terminat- 
ing in  poles,  is  well  greased  on  the  surface  to  enable  it  to  resist 
damn.  To  form  the  caps,  «t«ps  of  white  paper,  damped  in  water, 
are  first  applied  to  the  mould  to  form  a  coating  thereon.  Upon  this 
coating  is  applied  brown  paper  saturated  with  paste,  and  alternate 
layers  of  white  and  brown  paper  are  added,  until  the  required 
thickness  of  paper,  say  TV'a  of  an  inch,  is  obtained.  The  change  of 
colour  is  adopted  simply  as  a  guido  to  the  workman,  that  he  may 
know. when  ho  has  completed  a  coating  of  paper..  -  The  mould  thus 
covered  ia  put  aside  to  dry,  and  after  two  or  threo  daya  the  paper 
covering  is  severed  into  two  hemispherical  caps,  which  are  then 
drawn  off  from  the  mould. 
.  A  Wooden  axle  furnished  with  poles  (which  will  eventually  form 
the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  globe)  is  provided,  of  such  a  length 
aa  will  enable  the  caps,  when  fitted  over  the  poles,  to  meet  at  their 
severed  edges.  By  means  of  glue  these  edges  are  joined  up,  and  tho 
caps  sre  firmly  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  axle.  Thus  a  hollow 
sphere  of  rude  outline  is  formed,  measuring  somewhat  less  than  12 
inches  in  diameter.  The  next  operation  is  to'bring  this  sphere  to 
the  required  diameter  for  the  globe,  and  to  make  it  perfect!  v  true. 
For  this  purpose  the  ball  is  coated  with  a  plastic  composition  of 
whiting,  boiled  oil,  and  glne,  snd  passed  under  the  action  of  a  steel 
semicircle  fitted  with  bearings  for  receiving  tho  poles  of  the  ball,"  and 
retaining  the  same  in  place  while  the  ball  is  being  slowly  rotated. 
By  j pnlying  to  the  ball  repeated  coatings  of  this  composition,  and 
removing  all  superfluities  by  means  of  the  gauging  edge  of  this 
steel  semicircle,  a  smooth  spherical  surface  is  eventually  obtained. 
When  the  ball  is  finished  and  hard,  it  is  tested  in  loose  bearings  to 
see  whether  it  will  remain  quiescent  in  all  positions.  If  it  shows  a 
tendency  to  run  round,  the  ball  is  balanced  by  tho  introduction  of 
a  counterweight  at  the  highest  part  of  ita  periphery.  When  the 
ball  is  balanced,  and  the  hole  made  good  by  which  the  counterweight 
was  introduced,  the  surface  is  polished,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  re- 
eetv*  the  map.  For  12-inch  globes  the  maps  ofihe  earth  and  of  the 
heavens  are  engraved  on  steel  or  copper  plates  in  12  gores,  measur- 
ing each  30  degrees  in  width,  snd  extending  from  pole  to  pole,  or 
more  usually  to  the  70th  degree  of  latitude,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  maps  being  made  up  by  north  and  south  polo  pistes.  This 
arrangement  is  somewhat  modified  for  larger  globe*.  Thus,  for 
globes  above  15  inches  in  diameter,  the  gores  are  divided  in  the 
line  of  the  equator,  and  they  are  also  divided  longitudinally  for  amy 
one-fourth  of  their  length  at  the  15th  degree,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
laying  down  of  the  maps  evenly  upon  the  spherical  surface.  Prepara- 
tory to  covering  the  sphere  with  the  map,  it  is  marked  with  lines 
corresponding  to  tho  equator,  parallels  of  latitude,  and  lines  of  lon- 
gitude on  the  msp,  such  lines  serving  ss  a  guide  for  the  workman. 
The  gores  of  the  map  having  been  carefully  cut  out,  they  are 
damped  and  laid  docra  in  proper  order  in  a  pile  upon  a  pasting 
board.  The  workman  then  covers  his  polished,  ball,  for  the  length 
and  breadth  of  a  gore,  with  paste,  or,  more  properly,  a  preparation 
of  starch,  and  having  coated  with  starch  the  uppermost  gore  of  the 
idle,  he  with  sn  ivorv  knife  lifts  that  gore,  and  lays  it  upon  the 
pasted  portion  of  the  ball,  fitting  it  to  the  lines  marked  thereon,  and 
smoothing  down  creases,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  lines  of  tho  gore  correspond  exactly  with  the 
lines  on  the  ball.  Having  laid  down  this  gore  in  place,  he  next 
applies  a  second"  gore  InMiko  manner,  taking  car*  that  the  two  gore* 
shall  join  each  other,  and  not  expose  any  portion  of  the  underlying 
surface.  In  this  way  the  workman  proceeds  until  all  the  gores  are 
in  place,  and  he  finishes  the  pasting  of  the  ball  by  applying  the  pole 
papers  which  fit  respectively  on  to  the  opposite  ends  of  the  gores.  The 
map  has  next  to  be  sized,  pre psratory  to  its  being  coloured,  in  order 
to  form  a  resist  to  the' varnish  which  is  subsequently  to  be  applied 
to  the  globe.   The  map  is  tinted  and  outlined  with  water  colours, 


and  a  coat  of  varnish  is  then  applied.  When  this  is  dry  the 
globe  is  ready  for  mounting ;  after  which  the  varnishing  opera- 
tion is  completed  by  the  application  in  a  heated  room  of  several 
coats  of  spirit  varnish  following  quickly  the  one  on  the  other. 
Some  skill  is  requisite  in  laying  on  the  varnish,*so  ss  to  obtain  a 
surface  as  clear  snd  smooth  ss  glass.  This  result  is  unfortunately 
evanescent,  as  the  best  varnish  is  liable  to  discolour  and  to  crack, 
snd  thereby  obscure  to  some  extent  the  legibility  of  the  under- 
lying map.a  After  varnishing  the  globs  will  be  fit  to  handle  in 
from  four  to  six  days.  For  the  purpose  of  mounting  the  globe  a 
j  flat  ring,  termed  the  brazen  meridian,  is  provided,  snd  bearings 
are  formed  thereon  to  receive  the  poles  of-  the  globe.  This  sing 
[-  is  divided  on  ita  face  into  360  degrees,  the  numbering  of  these 
degrees  being  from  0  (which  corresponds  with  the  equator)  to  SO 
at  the  poles  on  one  half  of  the  ling,  snd  on  the  other  half  the 
numbering  starts  from  the  poles  at  0,  running  up  to  90,  which 
corresponds  with  the  equator.  Fitted  to  the  pole*,  and  capable 
of  turning  thereon,  are  hour  circles,  which  underlie  the  brszeu 
meridian,  and  are  divided  and  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
24  hours  of  the  day  and  night  The  frame  for  the  reception  of 
the  globe  and  ring  is  formed  with  a  wooden  horizon,  which  consti- 
tutes an  imaginary  line  dividing  the  globe  into  two  equal  parts,  the 
portion  above  the  horizon  being  the  visible  bslf,  snd  that  below  the 
horizon  the  invisible  half  of  the  sphere.  This  horizon  is  covered, 
like  the  glebe,  with  papers  which  sre  varnished  to  protect  them  from 
injury.  The  horizon  papers  near  their  inner  edge  sre  divided  into 
300  degrees,  by  which  are  reckoned  the  azimuth  snd  the  smpliftrde; 
they  also  indicate  the  points  of  the  compass  in  the  space  called  the 
circle  of  the  winds.  The  horizon  of  the  frame  is  notched  to  receive 
the  brass  meridian,  which  rests  in  a  step-bearing  fitted  to  the  central 
pillar  or  block  of  the  frame,  and  la  held  therein  by  a  screw  stop, 
which,  entering  an  annular  groove  in  the  back  of  ths  meridian, 
leaves  the  ring  free  to  turn  round  in  the  frame,  for  the  purpose  of 
rectifying  the  globe,  or  bringing  its  axis  to  sny  desired  angle  with  the 
horizon.  The  fitting  of  the  globs  ia  completed  by  the  qusdrsat  of 
altitude,  consisting  of  a  thin  flexible  slip  of  brass,  jointed  to  a  clam  p- 
ing  nut,  which  is  intended  to  embrace  ths  brass  meridian,  and  may 
be  adjuated  thereon  by  a  tightening  screw.  This  flexible  strip  or 
blade  is  divided  off  into  90  degrees,  corresponding  to  those  on  the 
equator,  and  is  intended  to  measure  distances  between  any  two 
places  upon  tho  curved  surfsce  of  the  earth,  or  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  a  star,  or  any  planetary  body  in  the  heavens,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose ita  graduations  sre  numbered  from  0  to  90.  A  useful  appendsge 
to  tho  globe  frame  is  a  mariner's  compass,  which  facilitates  the 
adjustment  of  the  globes  to  their  true  polar  position. 

The  value  of  a  globe,  whether  terrestrial  or  celestial,  depends 
mainly  on  the  quality  of  the  map  with  which  it  is  covered.  Before 
the  present  century,  English  globes  were  not  only  poor  specimens 
of  the  engraver's  art,  but  they  showed  little  attention  to  accuracy 
of  detail.  Now,  however,  they  rank  in  quality  with,  if  they  do  not 
surpass,  the  best  foreign  maps,  notwithstanding  that  little  encour- 
agement is  given  to  their  manufacture.  Specimens  of  globe  plate* 
published  at  the  latter  cad  of  the  17th  century  in  Italy  are  yet  to 
do  seen,  which  are  a  marvel  of  the  cosmographer's  art.  Under  the 
patronage  of  the  Venetian  republic,  P.  Coronelli.  cosmographer  to 
ths  republic,  published  a  terrestrial  snd  celestisl  globe  of  the  un- 
precedented size  of  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  embodied  the  utmost 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  in  the  eonstelUtion*  of  the 
celestial  globe  showed  the  finest  quality  of  line  engraving  st  its  best 
period.  Ths  composition  of  these  figures  served  ss  a  basis  for 
the  remodelling  of  the  constellations  on  English  globes  some  40 
years  since,  at  which  time  the  drawing  of  the  figures  was  not  merely 
barbarous,  but  absurd.  Whether  these  fine  globes  were  over  manu- 
factured it  ia  now  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  none  are  known  to 
exist  except  a  celestisl  globe  produced  by  the  lata  Mr  William 
Newton,  to  whom  the  globe  manufacture  is  indebted  for  such  im- 
provements as  have  been  introduced  during  the  present  century, 
and  another  which  is  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  National*  of 
Paris,  bearing  the  name  of  Deuvez  ss  the  maker. 

An  amusing  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  de- 
lineator of  globe  plates  is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  of  a  book 
published  in  1666,  for  its  author,  Mr  J.  Hoxon,  entitled  A  Tutor 
to  Astronomy  and  Geography.  Hoxon  appears  to  have  been  a 
globe-maker,  and  in  expatiating  on  the  improvements  to  be  found 
in  his  new  terrestrial  globe,  he  says: — "California  is  found  to  be 
an  island,  though  formeny  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  main  continent, 
whose,  north-west  shore  was  /megined  to  thrust  itself  forth  close  to 
the  coasts  of  Cathaio,  and  so  make  the  supposed  straits  of  Anian." 
On  his  globe,  therefore,  the  peninsula  wss  converted  into  an  island. 
Precisely  the  same  difficulties  sro  now  experienced  by  globe-makers; 
and  those  who  havo  watched,  for  example,  the  varied  forms  which 
the  lakes  in  Central  Africa  have  taken  during  the  last  25  veers  will 
understand  at  what  risk  the  globe-maker  corrects  his  costly  plates, 
to  bring  them  up  to  the  current  geographical  knowledge. 

The  inconvenience  attendant  on  the  transport  of  large  globes, 
msnufacturcd  as  above  explained,  not  to  speak  of  their  excessiva 
cost,  led  to  the  introduction  of  flexible  or  compressible  globes,  both 
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tho  Continent  and  is  the  United  States.  It  does  not  appear  that 


etruction. 

for  hii  globe,  affixing  lo  it  ngid  pole*,  and  covering  it  with  a  map 
printed  ou  soft  white  leather,  which  map  was  applied  in  the  same  way 
as  the  mam  on  the  ordinary  globe.  By  inflating  the  bladder  through 
a  month-piece  whioh  was  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  constituted  also 
one  of  the  poles,  the  spherical  form  of  the  globe  was  obtained;  and 


form,  and  the  spines  protrude,  forming  a  more  or  less  for- 
midable  defensive  armour  (fig.  2).  A  fish  thua  blown  out 
turns  over  and  floats  belly  upwards,  driving  before  the  wind 
and  wave*.  Many  of  these  fishes  p^e  highly  poisonous  i  * 
eaten,  and  fatal  accidents  have  occurred  from  this  ci 
It  appears  that  they  acquire  poisonous  qualities  from  t 
food,  which -frequently 


by  discharging  tho  air,  the  globe  could  be  compressed  into  a  small 
apace.  A  frame  composed  of  detached  pieces  was  also  provided  for 
tins  globe,  to  permit  of  its  being  used  for  working  problems  thereon. 
When  not  required  for  use,  the  globe  and  its  fittings  could  be  packed 
into  a  very  small  compass.  The  best  globes  of  this  class  were  to  be 
seen  in  the  American  department  of  the  1851  Exhibition.  These 
mea-.ur»!d2*  iuchc*  in  diameter,  and  were  manufactured  bv  the  late 
Mr  Goodyear,  of  india-rubber  fame ;  but  they  never  obtained  a 
market  in  England,  aud  were  evidently  intended  for  reference  globes 

""some  50  years  ago,  tho  late  Mr  William  Newton  designed  a  pocket 
globe  of  some  merit.    It  was  monnted  in  a  spherical  case,  which, 
opening  at  a  centre  line,  disclosed  the  globe  monnted  in  a  brass  ring 
ami  within  a  fixed  horizon.    Upon  this  globe,  measuring  3  inches 
in  diameter,  numerous  problems  conld  be  worked  with  tolerable 
accuracy.    His  last  and  nest  improvement  was  what  ho  termed  the 
"  Newtonian  Globe."   It  was  designed  chiefly  for  common  schools, 
and  was  set  upon  an  iron  pillar,  which  avoided  the  cost  of  a  wooden 
frame.    The  principal  object,  however,  of  the  author  was  to  convey 
to  children,  in  the  most  simple  manner,  an  elementary  acquaintance 
with  ihe  construction  aad  movement*  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
author's  design  may  be  thus  briefly  explained.    Tho  Newtonian 
globes  are  hnng  in  stationary  rings  or  meridians,  and  are  capable 
of  turning  upon  their  axes  or  poles  for  the  purpose  of  showing  th» 
real  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  and  the  apparent  diurnal  motion 
of  the  heavens,  according  to  the  Newtonian  system  or  real  structure 
of  the  universe.    In  place  of  a  wooden  horuon,  a  sliding  annular 
plate  is  substituted.    On  the  terrestrial  globe  this  plate  acts  a*  a 
terminator  to  indicate  the  line  of  demarcation  between  day  and 
night.    The  globe  is  to  mounted  upon  its  pedestal  that  the  axis 
ulways  lies  in  its  true  inclined  position,  and  points  to  the  north  polar 
atar  in  the  heaven*.    A  small  brass  ball  representing  the  nun  is 
made  to  slide  upon  the  meridian,  and  it  is  carried  by  an  arched  arm, 
which  connects  it  with  the'annular  terminator.  _  This  ball  I*  adjust- 
able to  correspond  to  the  declination  or  perpendicular  position  or  the 
sun  north  or  south  of  the  equator,  according  as  the  sun's  decliuation 
varies  from  day  to  day  throughout  the  year;  and  the  terminator 
follows  tho  motions  of  the  sun.    Upon  the  celestial  globe  a  similar 
sliding  annular  plate  marks  the  visible  horizon  of  any  place  on  the 
earth's  surface,  and  shows  what  part  of  the  heavens  would  be  there 
seen  at  a  given  time  ;  it  also  assist*  in  illustrating  the  rising  and 
Belting  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  different  seasons  and  periods  of  the 
year,  and  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planets  and  fixed  stars. 
These  globe*  have  been  well  appreciated  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
but  as  they  are  not  in  conformity  with  English  school  books,  they 
have  had  little  success  in  tho  United  Kingdom.         (A.  V.  N.) 

QLOBE-FISH  or  .Sea-Hedoehoo.  By  these  names 
nomo  sea-fishes  are  known,  which  have  the  remarkable 
faculty  of  inflating  their  stomachs  with  air.  They  belong  to 
the  genera  /Won  and  Tetrodon.  Their  jaws  resemble  the 
■liarp  beak  of  a  parrot,  the  bones  and  teeth  being  coalesced 
into  one  mass  with  a  sharp  edge.  In  the  Diodonts  there  is 
no  mesial  division  of  the  jaws,  whilst  in  the  Tetrodonts  such 
a  division  exists,  so  that  they  appear  to  hove  two  teeth  above 
and  two  below.  By  means  of  these  jaws  they  are  able  to 
break  off  branchos  of  corals,  and  to  masticate  other  hard 
substances  on  which  they  feed.  Usually  they  are  of  a 
short,  thick,  cyclindrical  shape,  with  powerful  fins  (fig.  1) 


Fia.  1.  —  Diorton  jnaculatut. 


Their  body  is  covered  with  thick  skin,  without  scales,  but 
provided  with  variously  formed  spines,  the  size  and  extent 
of  which  vary  in  the  different  species.  When  they  inflate 
their  capacious  stomachs  with  air,  they  assume  a  globular 


Fio.  I.—Diodm  naculatut  (Inflated). 

ous  animal  matter,  auch  as  would  impart,  and  often 
impart,  similar  deleterious  qualities  to  other  fish.  They  are 
most  numerous  between  the  tropics  and  in  the  seas  con- 
tiguous to  them,  but  a  few  species  live  in  large  rivers,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Tetrodon  fahaka,  a  fish  well  known  to  all 
travellers  on  the  Nile.  Nearly  100  different  species  are 
known. 

GLOBIGERINA.    See  Foramihifera. 
^GLOGAU  (sometimes  called  Gross  or  Great  Glogau,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Klein  or  Little  Glogau,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Oppeln),  is  a  fortified  town  of  Prussia  at  the  head 
of  a  circle  in  the  Lower  Silesian  government  of  Liegnitx, 
situated  partly  on  an  island  and  partly  on  the  left  bonk  of 
the  Oder,  about  60  miles  S.E.  of  Frankfort    Among  its 
more  important  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  and  a  castlo  in  tho  Renaissance  style,  now  used  as  a 
courthouse;  and  it  also  possesses  a  new  town-house,  a 
synagogue,  a  poorhousc,  an  orphanage,  a  military  hospital, 
two  gymnasia,  and  several  libraries.    Situated  as  it  is  on  a 
navigable  river  and  at  a  junction  of  two  or  three  railway 
lines,  Glogau  carries  on  an  extensive  trade,  which  is  fostered 
by  a  variety  of  local  industries,  dealing  with  tobacco,  beer, 
oil,  sugar,  vinegar,  bone-meal,  earthenware,  dtc.    One  of  it* 
publishing  firms — that  of  Flaunting  <fc  Company — has  at 
tuitied  a  wide  reputation  for  maps.  In  1871  the  population 
of  Glogau,  inclusive  of  the  garrison,  amounted  to  18,266, — 
of  whom  6039  were  Roman  Catholics  and  947  Jews  ;  aud 
in  1875  it  was  stated  at  18,062. 

In  tho  beginning  of  the  11th  century  Glogau,  even  then  a  popu- 
lous  and  fortified  town,  was  able  to  Withstand  a  regular  siege  by 
the  emperor  Henry  V.;  but  in  1157  the  duke  of  Silesia,  finding  he 
could  not  hold  out  against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  set  the  place  on 
fire.  In  1252  the  town,  which  had  been  raised  from  its  ashes  by 
Henry  tho  Bearded,  becaino  tho  capital  of  a  principality  of  Glogau, 
which  continued  till  1506,  when  town  and  district  were  united  to 
the  Bohemian  crown.  In  the  course  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
Glogau  suffered  greatly.  The  inhabitants,  who  hsd  become  Pro- 
testants soon  after  the  Reformation,  were  dragooned  into  conformity 
by  Wallcnstein's  soldiery ;  and  the  Jesuit*  received  permission  to 
build  themselves  a  church  and  a  college.  Captured  by  the  Pro- 
testant allies  in  1632,  and  recovered  by  the  Imperialists  in  1638, 
the  town  was  again  captured  by  the  Swedish  general  Torstenson  in 
1642,  and  continued  in  Protcstaut  hands  till  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia in  1648.  In  1741  tho  Prussians  took  the  place  by  storm, 
and  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  it  formed  an  important  centre  of 
operations  for  the  Piussian  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  they  have  reason  to  bo  proud  of 
the  reliant  defence  made  by  Laplane,  who  held  out  against  ths 
Russian  aud  Prussian  besiegers,  after  the  battle  of  KaUbacU 
(August  26,  1818),  till  the  17th  of  tho  following  April. 
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GLOSS,  GLOSSOORAPHER,  GLOSSARY,  GLOSS- 
ATOR. The  Greek  rord  yX&mra,  meaning  originally  • 
tongue,  hence  a  language  or  dialect,  gradually  came  to  denote 
especially  any  obsolete,  foreign,  provincial,  technical,  or  other- 
wise peculiar  word  or  use  of  a'  word  (see  Arist,  £Aet  iii. 
8, 3);  and  the  making  of  collections  anil  explanations  of  auch 
yXttorou  was  at  a  comparatively  early  date  a  well-recognized 
form  of  literary  activity.  Even  in  the  5th  century,  among 
the  many  writings  of  Democritos  of  Abdera  was  included  a 
treatise  entitled  TLyA  'Oujpov  t,  Sp&otwrlijs  $mi  yXoxnreW. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Alexandrian  period  that  the 
yknxrcroypd<f>o<.  became  very  numerous.  Of  many  of  these  it 
id  probable  that  even  the  names  have  perished;  but  iu  tlio 
writings  of  Athenaens  alone  (c.  250  a.d.)  allusions  are  to  be 
found  to  no  fewer  than  thirty-five.  Among  the  earliest  may 
be  mentioned  Philetaa  of  Cos  (4  &  290  B.C-),the  elegiac  poet, 
to  whom  Aristarchus  dedicated  the  treatise  xpos^tA?;^ ; 
he  was  the  compiler  of  a  lexicographical  work,  arranged 
probably  according  to  subjects,  and  entitled  "Atokto  or 
rXuowu  (sometimes  aVucrot  yXicrotu).  Next  came  his  dis- 
ciple Zenodotua  of  Ephcsus  (c  280  r.c),  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  Homeric  critics  and  the  compiler  of  Fkaxro-m  'Ofiyptxai; 
ZenoJotus  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  greater  pupil  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  (c.  200  na),  whose  great  compilation 
rtpl  Xifruv  (still  partially  preserved  in  that  of  Pollux),  is 
known  to  have  included  Arrtxal  X*£««,  AaKvrucal  yKucra-ax, 
and  the  like.  From  the  school  of  Aristophanes  issued  more 
than  one  geographer  of  name, — Diodorus,  Artemidorua 
fvXuo-vai,  and  a  collection  of  Xi£uc  fyapTmuuu),  Kicander  of 
Colophon  (yXwaxnu,  of  which  some  twenty-six  fragments  still 
survive),  and  Aristarchus,  the  famous  critic,  whose  numerous 
labours  included  an  arrangment  of  the  Homeric  vocabulary 
(Acfcis)  in  the  order  of  the  books.  Contemporary  with  the 
last  named  was  Crates  of  Halloa,  who,  besides  making aome 
new  contributions  to  Greek  lexicography  and  dialectology, 
was  the  first  to  creato  at  Rome  a  taste  for  similar  investi 
gations  in  connexion  with  the  Latin  idioms.  From  his 
school  proceeded  Zenodotua  of  Hallos,  the  compiler  of 
'EeYucat  Xlttvt  or  yXunrtrcu,  a  work  said  to  have  been  desigued 
chiefly  to  support  tho  views  of  the  school  of  Pcrgamus  as  to 
the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Homer.1  Of  later  date  were 
Didymua  (Chalkenteros,  c.  50  B.C.),  who  made,  collections 
of  X>'{cir  rpaywSov/itKu,  Ktafiueai,  kc;  Apollonius  Sophists 
(c.  20  B.c),  whose  Homeric  Lexicon  has  come  down  to 
modern  times ;  and  Neoptolemus,  known  distinctively  as 
6  yXwro-oypaoW.  Coming  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  of  tho  Christian  era  we  find  Apion,  a  gram 
marian  and  rhetorician  at  Rome  during  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius,  following  up  the  labours  of  Aristar- 
chus and  other  predecessors  with  yXuowu  'OuijpucaJ,  and 
a  treatise  wtpi  rijs  'Payuux^s  WXeVrov;  lieiiodorus  or 
Herodorus  was  another  almost  contemporary  gloesographer ; 
Erotian  also,  during  the  reign  of  Now,  prepared  a  special 
glossary  for  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  still  preserved. 
To  this  period  also  Tamphilus,  the  author  of  the  Xcy«Jr, 
from  which  Diogenian  and  Julius  Vestinus  afterwards  drew 
so  largely,  moat  probably  belonged.  In  the  followiug 
century  one  of  the  most  prominent  workers  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  was  -'Elius  Herodianus,  whose  trt'uti.5o 
vtpi  ftMnfoov!  Xt^ewt  has  been  edited  in  modem  times,  and 
whoao  brifupuTitot  we  still  possess  in  an  abridgment;  oth«r 
names  are  those  of  Pollux,  of  Diogenian  (Xtf«  nmS«4 
of  Julius  Vestinus  (rirn-o/iq  tW  napoStAou  yXwoxrw),  and 
especially  that  of  Phrynichus,  who  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  2d  century.  His  Eelogat  nommutn  et  verborum 
Atticorum  has  frequently  been  edited.  To  the  4th  century 
belong  Ammonins  of  Alexandria  (a  389),  who  wrote  npl 
i/io.cov  kcu  dia+opuv  Xtfcw,  a  dictionary  of  words  used  in 
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senses  different  from  those  in  which  they  had  been  employed 
by  older  and  approved  writers.  Of  somewhat  later  date  its 
the  well-known  Hesychius,  whose  often-edited  A<fuaw 
rightly  superseded  all  previous  works  of  the  kind ;  Cyril, 
the  celebrated  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  also  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  advancement  of  "glossograpby  by  his 
<ruyay*ryr)  rSnr  s-pov  Saltpopoy  tnjfiaaiav  oiatpoptos  Twou/AiYmr 
X*i<«v ;  the  names  of  Or  as  and  Orion,  of  Philoxenns,  and 
of  the  two  Philemon*  also  belong  to  this  period.  Tho  works 
of  Photiua,  Suidas,  and  Zoneraa,  as  also  the  JStymotoginm 
Magnum,  to  which  might  be  added  tho  Lexiea  Sanger 
maiisia  and  the  Ltxica  Segueriana^  have  already  been 
referred  to  (Dictionary,  voL  vii.  p.  183).  In  Latin  lexi- 
cology the  most  prominent  name  is  that  of  Festus,  whose 
only  extant  work,  however,  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  treatise 
of  Verrius  Flaccus  De  Verborum  Signijkatu.  This  last- 
named  author  bad  himself  been  preceded  by  Tarro  (De 
Lingua  Latino),  who  in  turn  makes  allusiou  to  several  before 
him  "  qui  glossas  scripserunt,"  The  introduction  of  gram- 
matical and  linguistic  studies  into  Romejs  usnallyattributtd 
to  Crates  of  Mallos  (a  267  kc)  mentioned  above. 

To  a  special  category  of  technical  glossaries  belongs  a 
large  and  Important  class  of  works  relating  to  the  hw- 
compflations  of  Justinian.  Although  thu  emperor  forbade 
under  severe  penalties  all  commentaries  (vrcyunjstartt)  on 
his  legislation  {Const.  Deo  Auetore,  sec  12 ;  Contt.  Taut  a, 
sec  21),  yet  indices  ffroWt)  and  references  (irapdYirXa), 
as  well  as  translations  (tf^snxCat  koto,  rata)  and  para- 
phrases (ipfj.yp.aax  sU  wkaros),  were  expressly  permitted, 
and  lavishly  produced.  Among  the-  nnmoruua  compilers  of 
alphabetically  arranged  Xc£etc  'PuuaiKoi  or  Aartu<ucm,  and 
yXwOTu  vofuKaC  (Glosaa)  nomicse),  Cyril  and  Philoxeuiu 
are  particularly  noted ;  but  the  authors  of  wapaypa<pai,  at 
0-tlp.tiwoxis,  whether  i£wt)tv  or  l<rw$(v  K<i'/«ya«,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  collection  of  these  napaypa<pal 
rar  xaXauuv,  combined  with  viai  rapaypaq^ai  on  the  revised 
code  called  ra  /WiXixa,  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century  by  a  disciple  of  Michael  Hagiotheodorita. 
This  work  is  known  as  the  Glossa  Ontiuaria  tw /fuo-iAi«<I>'.! 

In  Italy  also,  during  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  ascend- 
ency, various  gloBsa»(gloa»)  and  scholia  on  the  Justinian  code 
were  produced;*  particularly  the  Turin  gloss  (reprinted  by 
Savigny),  to  which,  apart  from  later  additions,  a  date  prior 
to  1000  is  usually  assigned.  After  tho  total  extinction 
of  the  Byzantine  authority  in  the  West  the  study  of  law 
became  one  of  the  free  arts,  and  numerous  schools  for  its 
cultivation  were  instituted.  Among  the  earliest  of  these 
was  that  of  Bologna,  where  Pepo  (1075)  and  Imerius 
(1100-1118)  began  to  give  their  expositions.  They  had  a 
numerous  following,  who,  besides  delivering  cxegetical 
lectures  ("  ordinari*  "  on  the  Digest  and  Code,  "extracrdi- 
nariae"  on  tho  rest  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civil  is),  also  wrote 
Glossa*,  first  interlinear,  afterwards  marginal*  The  aeries 
of  these  glossators  was  closed  by  Accursius  (see  Accorso) 
with  tie  compilation  known  as  OxoGlossa  qrdinaria  or  magis- 
tral is,  the  authority  of  which  soon  became  very  great,  so 
that  ultimately  it  came  to  be  a  recognized  maxim,  "  Quod 
nou  agnoscit  glossa,  non  agnoscit  curia."*   For  some 

•See  Lalibe,  Vtterts  giossm  vtrborum  jurii  pus  passim  in  DatilUi* 
rtperiumtur  (1606) ;  Otto,  Thesaurus  juris  Roma*,  rol.  hi  (Wl)  ; 
Stephens,  Thtsavrus  Uhow*  Ormxr,  vol.  rill.  (1826). 

»8*»  Bieaw.  OesdtiekU  der  Norrttm,  p.  220  tgg. 

*  Imerlns  hituMlf  U  with  aoiuo  prabability  believed  to  Live  foes  tho 
'  author  of  the  Bbachtlooos  (f.».)i 

'Thus  Villanl  (De  origin*  civilutis  fflortntina')  Days  of  the  Olosvis 
that  "  taiitw  auctoritati*  ^rati*^iie  fucre,  ut  couciuo  on>iiiuni  publics 
«pprobsieotaretapietisabolitiu]uep«Dita3  illU9okcjtuiu»toilu»leKum 
oppniita  tul  et  »hi<)o»  ti-mmrm  siu<>  coDtrarenia  pro  i*gib»n  olmeT- 
vintur,  iu  ut  propetnodum  uef«»  »it,  unn  mcos  qnaro  tes«'»i.  Q*~+u 
Accoreii  contraire,  dcut  snUqna  fauia  rcferente  comp»ri."  Forstmilsr 
««MiTn mies  sec  Bsyle's  Dietionnairt,  t.v.  "Accursius"  sod  Rudoiff, 
Rt>«.  RtMwtxkuMt,  I  p.  338  (1M7). 
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aceotms  of  tli©  glossator!  on  the  canon  law,  see  vol  v. 
p.  20  (Caxox  Law). 

Bible  Glotttt. — With  the  decay  of  learning  and  originality 
daring  tho  dark  ages  grew  tho  necessity  for  making  and 
the  custom  of  transcribing  on  manuscript  copies  of  the 
Vulgate  various  notes,  explanatory  or  otherwise,  of  the  text 
Ultimately  collections  of  these  glosses  or  sets  of  glosses 
to  be  made,  They  are  distinguished  as  either 
or  interlinear.  The  most  famous  collection  of 
Glottis  marffinalet  was  that  made  by  Walafridus  Strabus 
in  the  9th  century ;  it  consists  of  notes  grammatical,  bis-, 
torical,  and  theological,  called  from  the  writings  of  Angus- 
tine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Gregory,  Isidore,  Bede,  Alcuin,  and 
Hrabanus.  Maurus,  with  additions  by  himself.  The  inter- 
'  linear  glosses  (which  as  a  rule  were  not  so  full  as  tho 
marginal)  were  sometimes  theological  but  more  generally 
purely  philological  A  somewhat  important  collection  of 
mtcrlineal  glosses  belonging  to  the  former  class  vas  made 
by  Anselm  of  Loon  (<-.  1100).  Tho  philological  glosses 
have  considerable  value  to  the  linguistic  student,  especially 
those  which  originated  in  Germany  during  the  Carolingian 
period.  The  IIS.  vocabularies  in  the  libraries  of  St  Gall, 
Munich,  Vienna,  &c,  have  been  frequently  examined  of 
late  years  with  results  which  have  been  fully  indicated  by 
Raumer  in  his  treatise  on  the  influence  of  Christianity  upon 
Old  High  German  (Eimiirkimg  det  Chrittenthunu  aufdie 
althockcUvitclie  Sprache).1  Some  interlinear  vernacular 
translations  of  portions  of  the  Bible  into  the  Anglo-Saxon, 
of  the  9th  and  following  centuries,  have  also  been  recently 
reprinted  (see  English  Bible). 

GLOSSOP,  a  municipal  borough  of  Derbyshire,  is  situ- 
atcd  on  tho  extreme  northern  border  of  the  county,  14  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Manchester.  It  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  in  Derbyshire,  and  it  has  also  woollen  and 
paper  milbydyo  &&d  Prmt  works,  and  bleaching  greens. 
The  town  has  for  several  years  been  rapidly  increasing  in 
iuo,  and  now  consists  or  threo  main  divisions,  viz.,  the  Old 
Town  (or  Glossop  proper),  Howard  Town  (or  Glossop  Dale), 
and  Mill  Town.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  town  hall 
and  market-house,  tho  •temperance  hall,  the  grammar  school, 
and  the  mechanics'  institution.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  is  Gloasop  Hall,  the  scat  of  Baron  Howard,  lord 
of  the  manor,  a  picturesque  old  building  with  extensive 
terraced  gardens.  On  a  hill  near  the  town  is  Milandra 
Castle,  the  site  of  a  Koman  station. 

Glossnp  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  William  Fe\'orel,  on  the 
attainder  of  whose  son  it  reverted  to  the  crowu.  In  1157  it  was 
pii"ted  bv  Henry  II.  to  the  abbey  of  Basingwerk.  Henry  VIII. 
Ibc  iton-od  it  on  the  earl  of  8hrcw*bary,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the 
Jl'iwml*.  It  was  n<ado  a  municipal  borough  in  1866.  Tho  porm- 
fmtioii  in  1871  was  17,040. 

GLOUCESTER,  a  connty  in  the  west  midland  district 
of  England,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Worcester  and  Warwick, 
on  th«  S.  by  Somerset,  on  the  E.  by  Oxford  and  Wilts,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  The  river  Wye 
forms  the  western  boundary  line,  the  Stratford  Avon  part 
of  tho  northern,  the  Bristol  Avon  tho  south-western,  and 
the  Thames  for  some  miles  the  south-eastern.  The  shape 
of  the  county  is  irregularly  elliptical,  its  greatest  length  in 
direct  line  from  Bristol  to  Clifford  Chambers  (X.E.)  being 
54  miles,  its  gTcaU-st  width  from  Down  Ampney  to  Tres- 
ton,  near  Ledbary,  at  right  angles,  33  miles.  Tho  area, 
according  to  tho  tithe  surveys — deducting  3000  acres 
of  detached  land  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  1844  with 
the  counties  of  Worcester,  Warwick,  and  Wilts,  by  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  1 7,688  acres  of  water— amounts 

1  ConaideraWe  inUrwt  of  a  ilroilar  kind  attaches  to  the  so-called 
Olotta  nalbtryictr  upon  the  Latin  text  of  the  Salic  law.  It  tm  at  one 
time  held  that  in  thc«  glow.  t.  «  h.-T«  same  relicj  of  tlie  ancient  Crltt  j 
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to  805,102  acres,  mostly  cultivable.  The  county  contains 
29  hundreds,  among  which  are  grouped  351  parishes, 
227  tithing,  liberties,  and  hamlets;  and  the  parishes  are 
arranged  in  17  poor  law  unions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  21  petty  sessional  divisions  for  tho  administration  of 
justice  and  sanitary  purposes.  Electorally  Gloucestershire 
is  divided  into  tho  two  divisions  of  East  and  West  Glouces- 
tershire, each  returning  two  members.  The  latter  com- 
prises Dean  Forest  to  the  Severn  bank  ("the  "  Eye  between 
Severn  and  Wyo  "  of  the  local  proverb),  and  the  country 
S.  of  tho  former  river  to  S.E.  and  N.E.  of  Dnrslcy,  the 
chief  polling  place  of  the  division.  East  Gloucestershire, 
comprehending  the  rest  of  tho  county,  has  its  chief  polling 
places  at  Gloucester  and  Cheltenham,  -and  besides  these 
boroughs,  the  former  of  which  returns  two  members 
end  the  latter  one,  has  within  its  limits  tho  boroughs  of 
Stroud  with  two  members,  and  Tewkesbury  and  Cirencester 
with  one  each.  West  Gloucestershire,  sharing  with  North 
Somerset  the  city  of  Bristol,  sends  two  more  members  to 
parliament,  so  that  the  total  representation  of  the  county 
is  13  members.  Gloucestershire  contains  28  market-to wus 
and  2  cities. 

Tho  population  of  the  county  in  1851  was  458,805 
(218,187  males  and  240,618  females);  in  1861  it  was 
485,770  (229,009  males  and  256,761  females) ;  and  in 
1871  it  had  increased  to  534,320  (251,943  males  and 
282,377  females).'  Since  the  first  census  in  1801  the 
population  has  increased  by  283,917  persons,  or  113  per 
cent 

Tho  population  of  the  principal  towns  at  the  i 
1871  was  as  follows : — 


Tctbury... 

Kewent  

Dnrsley  

Wotton-mitlcr-Edga . 
Newnhottt .............. 


...  S,3I» 
.  3,168 
.  2,617 
...  2,314 

...    1  ,  "i  S3 


Bristol  city  182,552 

Cheltenham   41,923 

Gloncester.   18,341 

Stroud  7,082 

Cirenceiter.   0,006 

Tewkesbury  $,409 

The  county  has  three  natural  divisions,  the  hill,  the 
vale,  and  tho  forest,  parallel  to  each  other  north  and  south. 
(1.)  The  hill  country,  which,  except  the  high  ground  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  consists  wholly  of  the  Coteswolds,  a  range 
extending  from  Broadway  near  Chipping-Csmpden  on  the 
north  to  Bath  on  the  south,  and  from  Birdlip  hills  on  the 
west  to  Burford  on  the  east,  and  traversing  the  eastern  side 
of  the  county  at  an  average  elevation  of  700  feet,  though  in 
parts,  as  at  Cleeve  Hill  near  Prestbury,  it  is  1134  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  covers  nearly  300,000 
acres  of  undulating  table-land,  locally  subdivided  into  the 
Son  th  wolds  betwixt  Bath  and  Badminton,  the  Stroud  water 
hills  betwixt  Tetbury  and  Woodcbester,  and  the  Coteawol  Js 
proper,  or  the  rest  of  the  hill  country  northward.  (2.)  The 
Vale,  or  that  level  tract  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
Coteswolds  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Severn,  the  upper  or  nor- 
thern part  of  which  expanse  is  known  as  the  vale  of  Glou- 
cester, and  embraces  Gloucester,  Cheltenham,  Tewkesbury, 
and  some  50,000  acres ;  whilst  the  lower  is  the  vale  of 
Berkeley,  a  tract  of  similar  area  reaching  from  Aust  Cliff 
on  the  Severn  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  to  Robin's 
Wood  hill,  two  miles  south-east  of  Gloncester.  The  valo 
of  Gloucester  is  a  continuation  of  the  vale  of  Evesham. 
(3.)  The  Forest  division  is  the  peninsula  lying  between  the 
Wye  and  the  Severn,  in  modem  times  limited  to  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  but  anciently  occupying  all  Gloucestershire  west 
of  Severn,  and  covering  some  43,000  acres.  The  area  of 
the  present  forest  is  23,015  acres,  11,000  of  which  are  en- 
closed. Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  20  miles  its 
breadth  (east  to  west)  10  miles. 

Geology. — Though  tho  igneous  rocks  are  little  de- 
vclnnc;i,  tho  great  variety  of  sedimentary  deposits  mates 
*  rich  field  for  the  geologist.  At 
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Damory,  Charfield,  and  Woodford  is  a  patch  of  green- 
stone, the  came  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Upper  Silurian 
basin  of  Tortwortb,  in  which  are  the  oldest  stratified 
rocks  of  the  county.    Of  these  the  Upper  Llandovery 
is  the  dominant  stratum,  exposed  near  Damory  mill, 
Micklewood  chase,  and  Purton .  passage,  wrapping  ronnd 
the  base  of  May  and  Huntley  hills,  and  reappearing  in  the 
vale  of  Woolhope.    The  Wenlock  limestone  is  exposed  at 
FaJ field  mill  and  Whitfield,  and  quarried  for  burning  at 
May  hill.  The  Lower  Ludlow  shales  or  mudstones  are  seen 
at  Berkeley  and  Purton,  where  the  upper  part  is  probably 
Aytnestry  limestone.    The  series  of  sandy  shales  and  sand- 
stones which,  as  Dowuton  sandstones  and  Ledbury  shales, 
form  a  transition  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  are  quarried  at 
Dymock.    The  "  Old  Rod  "  itself  occurs  at  Berkeley,  Tort- 
worth  Green,  Thornbury,  and  several  places  in  the  Bristol 
coal-field,  in  auticlinal  folds  forming  hills.    It  forms  also 
the  great  basin  extending  from  Ross  to  Monmouth  and  from 
Dymock  to  Mitcheldean,  Abenhall,  Blakeney,  Ac,  within 
which  is  the  Carboniferous  basin  of  the  Forest    It  is  cut 
through  by  the-  Wye  from  Monmouth  to  Woolaston.  This 
formation  is  over  8000  feet  thick  in  the  Forest  of  Dean. 
The  Bristol  and  Forest  Carboniferous  basins  lie  within  the 
synclinal  folds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone;  and  though  the 
seams  of  coal  have  not  yet  been  correlated,  they  must  have 
been  once  continuous,  as  further  appears  from  the  existence 
of  an  intermediate  basin,  recently  pierced,  under  the 
Severn.    The  lower  limestone  shales  are  500  feet  thick 
in  the  Bristol  area,  and  only  165  in  the  Forest,  richly 
fossiliferous,  and  famous  for  their  bono  bed.    The  great 
marine  series  known  as  the  Mountain  Limestone,  forming 
the  walls  of  the  grand  gorges  of  the  Wye  and  Avon,  are 
over  2000  feet  thick  in  the  latter  district,  only  480  in  the 
former,  where  it  yields  the  brown  hematite  so  largely 
worked  for  iron  even  from  Roman  times.   It  is  much  used 
too  for  lime  and  road  metal    Above  this  comes  the  Mill- 
atone  Grit,  well  seen  at  Brandon  hill,  where  it  is  1000  feet 
in  thickness,  though  but  455  in  the  forest   On  this  rest 
the  Coal-measures,  consisting  in  the  Bristol  field  of  two  great 
aeries,  the  lower  2000  feet  thick  with  36  seams,  the 
upper  3000  feet  with  22  seams,  9  of  which  reach  2  feet  in 
thickness.    These  two  series  are  divided  byover  1700  feet 
of  hard  sandstone  (Pennant  Grit),  containing  only  5  coal- 
seams.  In  the  Forest  coal-field  the  whole  series  is  not  3000 
feet  thick,  with  but  15  seams.    At  Durdham  Down  a 
Dolomitic  conglomerate,  of  the  age  known  as  Keuper  or 
Upper  Trias,  rests  unconformably  on  the  edges  of  the 
Palaeozoic  rocks,  and  is  evidently  a  shore  deposit,  yielding 
dinosaurian  remains.   Above  the  Keuper  days  come  the 
Penarth  beds,  of  which  classical  sections  occur  at  West- 
bury,  Aust,  dec.   The  aeries  consists  of  grey  marls,  black 
paper  shales  containing  much  pyrites  and  a  celebrated  bone 
bed,  the  Gotham  landscape  marble,  and  the  white  Lias 
limestoue,  yielding  Ottrea  Liauiea  and  Cardhm  Shceti- 
cum.   The  district  of  Over  Severn  is  mainly  of  Keuper 
mark.    The  whole  Vale  of  Gloucester  is  occupied  by  the 
next  formation,  the  Lias,  a  warm  sea  deposit  of  dsys  and 
riaycy  limestones,  characterized  by  ammonites,  belemnites, 
unci  gigantic  sauriana.    At  its  base  is  the  insect  limeatono 
bed.   The  pastures  producing  Gloucester  cheese  are  on  the 
tlays  of  the  Lower  Lias.  The  more  calcareous  Middle  Lias 
or  marlstone  forms  hillocks  flanking  the  Oolito  escarpment 
of  the  Cotes  wolds,  as  at  Wotton-under-Edge,  and  Church- 
down.    The  Coteswolds  consist  of  the  great  limestone 
series  of  the  Lower  Oolite.    At  the  base  is  a  transition 
series  of  sands,  30  to  40  feet  thick,  well  developed  at  Nails- 
worth  and  Frocestcr.  Leckhampton  hill  is  a  typical  section 
of  the  Lower  Oolite,  where  the  sands  ore  capped  by  40  feet 
of  a  remarkable  pea  grit    Above  this  are  147  feet  of  free- 
stone, 7  feet  of  oolite  marl,  34  feet  of  upper  freestone. 


and  88  feet  of  ragstona.  The  Palnswlck  stone  belong* 
to  lower  freestone.  Resting  on  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and 
dipping  with  it  to  S.E.,  is  the  "fuller's  earth,"  a  rulbly 
limestone  about  100  feet  thick,  throwing  out  many  of  the 
springs  which  form  the  head  waters  of  the  Thames.  Next 
comes  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolite,  at  the  base  of  which  are  the 
Stonesfield  "alate  "  beds,  quarried  for  roofing,  paling,  Ac, 
at  Sevenhampton  and  elsewhere.  From  the  Great  Oolite 
Minchinhampton  atone  is  obtained,  and  at  its  top  is  about 
40  feet  of  flaggy  Oolite  with  bands  of  clay  known  as  the 
Forest  Marbla  Hippie  marks  are  abundant  on  the  flags ; 
in  fact  all  the  Oolites  seem  to  have  been  near  shore  or  in 
shallow  water,  much  of  the  limestone  being  merely  com- 
minuted coral.  The  highest  bed  of  the  Lower  Oolite  is  the 
Cornbrash,  about  40  feet  of  rubble,  productive  in  corn,  form- 
ing a  narrow  belt  from  Siddington  to  Fairford.  Near  the 
latter  town  and  Lechlade  is  a  small  tract  of  blue  Oxford 
Clay-of  tbe  Middle  Oolite.  The  county  has  no  higher 
Secondary  or  Tertiary  rocks ;  but  the  Quaternary  series  is 
represented  by  much  northern  drift  gravel  in  the  Valo  and 
Over  Severn,  by  accumulations  of  Oolitic  detritus,  including 
post-Glacial  extinct  mammalian  remains. on  the  flanks  of 
the  Coteswolds,  and  by  submerged  forests  extending  from 
Sharpness  to  Gloucester.1 

Agriculture. — In  the  soil  of  the  hill  country  is  so  much 
lime  that  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  is  required.  This  is 
provided  by  folding  sheep,  and  by  paring  and  burning  the 
turf  and  strewing  the  ashes  on  the  surface.  Good  crops  of 
barley  and  oats  ore  thus  obtained,  and  even  of  wheat,  if  the 
soil  is  mixed  with  clay.  But  the  poorest  land  of  the  hill 
country  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  the  staple 
commodity  of  the  district;  and  the  sainfoin,  which  grows 
wild,  yields  abundantly,  under  cultivation.  The  Coteswolds 
have  been  famous  for  the  breed  of  sheep  named  from  them 
since  the  early  part  of  the  15th  century, — a  breed  hardy 
and  prolific,  with  lambs  that  quickly  put  on  fleece,  and 
become  attempered  to  the  bracing  cold  of  tho  hills,  whero 
vegetation  ia  a  month  later  than  in  the  valo.  Improved 
of  late  years  by  judicious  crossing  with  the  Leicester 
sheep,  the  modern  Coteswold  has  attained  high  perfection 
of  weight,  shape,  fleece,  and  quality.  Tho  owes  are  good 
mothers ;  the  wool  produce,  of  which  the  staple  is  long  and 
mellow  to  the  hand  though  rather  coarse  in  quality,  b  on 
important  item,  averaging  from  7  to  8  lb  a  head  in  a 
Coteswold  flock.  An  impulse  has  been  given  to  Coteswold 
farming  since  tho  chartering  in  1845  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Cirencester,  to  instruct  young  men  in 
farming  and  the  kindred  sciences.  The  pupils  engage  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm  of  700  acres  attached  to  the  col- 
lege, a  Gothic  structure  near  Circencester,  which  has  hitherto 
accommodated  on  an  average  100  inmates.  Yet,  despite 
the  march  of  improvement,  the  aspect  of  the  district  is 
somewhat  barren,  owing  to  the  absence  of  trees  and  hedge- 
rows in  the  so-called  "stone  nail"  country,  and  to  tho 
size  of  the  farms,  sometimes  exceeding  1000  acres.  Cattle 
are.  kept  for  home  needs  and  to  improve  the  soil.  Oata 
and  barley  are  the  chief  grain  crops.  In  the  Yale  the  deep 
rich  black  and  red  loamy  soil  is  well  adapted  for  cattle, 
and  a  moist  mild  climate  favours  the  growth  of  grasses 
and  root  crops.  A  great  proportion  of  tbe  Yale  is  in  per- 
manent pasture,  and  its  farmers  look  largely  to  Lay 
as  tho  winter  food  of  their  stock.  Tho  cattle,  save  on  the 
frontier  of  Herefordshire,  are  mostly  shorthorns,  of  which 


1  A  uttiorilia. — Geology  of  Sari  Somrrtet  and  GlovcetUr  Coc&JelJs, 
H.  B.  Woodward,  F.C.S.;  Memoir!  «/  GeoL  Survey,  London,  1870  ; 
"Geology  of  Country  round  Chat*r,h»m,"  E.  Hull,  A.B.,  F.O.S., 
In  Memoirs  o/Otci.  Survey,  1857;  "Geology  of  Pirts  of  Wilts  »n<i 
Ctonceater,"  to.,  1852;  The  CoUtmld  JIilU,  John  LyetU,  London, 
1857  {  Ptpetn  by  Mr  Lycett  tn  Quart.  Joum.  of  Geei.  3oct  vol.  iv„ 
aad  by  Lr  Wright  la  vol*  XU,  and  avi. 
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tneay  are  fed  for  distant  markets,  many  reared  and  kept 
for  dairy  purposes.  The  rich  grazing  tract  of  the  Vale  of 
Berkeley  is  said  to  produce  annually  1200  tone  of  the 
famous  double  Gloucester  cheoscs,  and  the  Vale  iD  general 
Las  long  been  celebrated .  for  jta  cheese  and  butter.  The 
Vale  of  Gloucester  i>  the  chief  corn 'district  Ita  aspect  is 
generally  pastoral,  characterized  by  graiis-lands  hemmed  in 
with  hedgerows  and  hedgerow  timber,  and  dotted  with 
applos,  pears,  and  orchard  fruit  as  if  to  compensate  for  the 
comparative  barrenness  of  the  Coteawolde.  The  Vale,  from 
its  position  and  climate,  is  subject  to  violent  storms  of  wind 


Total 


as  rttumtd  on 

Uh  'qfjuns  1878. 

 804,877 

-  _  acreage  under  crops,  bars  fallow,  and  grass.....  816,705  ,, 
Com  crops  (nearly  one-half  wheat  and  one- fourth 

barley)   172,515  „ 

Green  cropB  (about  two-thirds  turnips  and  swedes).,.  62,879  ,, 
(,ruw*  under  rotation  


Permanent  pasturagt!   '?I'22  " 

Hare  and  faLow   1  ,J  " 

Flax  and  hops  ...   **  » 

Lit*  Slock. 

Horses   25-726 

Catlla  107,236 

Sbaep    .  «>««3 

TigJ..  

According  to  the  Owners  and  Heritages  Return  1872-73, 
the  county  was  divided  among  37,705  proprietors,  holding 
whose  acreage  was  733,640,  and  whoso  gross  osti- 
"  rental  w&3  £2,556,543.  The  estimated  extent  of 
and  waste  lands  was  7429  acres.  Of  the  owners 
76  por  cent  possessed  less  than  one  acre,  and  the  average 
value  all  over  was  £3,  8s.  1 1  Jd.  There  were  10  proprie 
tors  who  possessed  upwards  of  5000  acres,  vis. : — Lord 
Fiuhardinge,  18,264;  Duke  of  Beaufort,  16,610;  Lord 
Sherborne,  15,773;  Earl  Bathurst,  9967;  Crown  Pro 
perty,  9575 ;  R.  S.  Holford  (Weaton  Birt),  9332  ;  Thomas 
V.  C  Master  (Cirencester),  7226  ;  Earl  Eldon  (Encomb), 
6664;  Lord  Sndeley  (Winchcomb),  6620;  Earl  Ducie, 
6193. 

Forest  District.— Th»  surface  of  this  district  is  agree 
ably  undulating  to  the  height  of  from  120  to  1000  feet,  and 
its  sandy  peat  soil  renders  it  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
timber,  which  is  the  cause  of  ita  having  been  a  royal  forest 
from  time  immemorial.  John  Evelyn  records  that  the  com- 
manders of  the  Armada  had  orders  not  to  leave  in  it  a  tree 
standing.'  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  Forest  contained 
105,537  trees,  and,  straitened  for  money,  he  granted  it  to 
Sir  John  Wyntour  for  £10,000,  and  a  fee  farm  rent  of 
£2000.  The  grant  was  cancelled  by  Cromwell;  but  at  the 
Restoration  only  30,000  were  left,  and  Wyntour,  having  got 
another  grant,  destroyed  all  but  200  trees  fit  for  navy 
timber.  In  1680  an  Act  was  passed  to  enclose  11,000 
acres  and  plant  with  oak  and  beech  for  supply  of  the 
dockyards  ;  and  the  present  forest,  though  not  containing 
very  many  gigantic  oaks,  has  six  "  walks "  covered  with 
timber  in  variqus  stages  of  growth.  The  two  finest  oaks 
of  the  Forest  are  a  headless  giant  45  feet  in  girth  just  out- 
side the  village  of  Newland,  to  the  left  of  the  road  from 
Coleford  to  Monmouth,  and  "Jack  of  the  Tat,"  with  19  feet 
of  girth,  ou  the  right  of  the  roadside  from  Coleford  to 


1 1»  Forest 


Botany. — The  flora  of  the  county,  representing  that  of 
the  two  main  hydrographical  areas  of  the  kingdom  and  of 
various  geological  formations,  is  extremely  rich.  Its  dis- 
tinct forms  of  phanerogams  number  more  than  half  the 
British  flora.  But  there  is  little  bog  land  in  the  county, 
and  no  true  sea  coast  Hence  certain  gape  in  the  list  of 
indigenous  plants.  There  are  only  some  25  species  of 
ferns;  but  the  rare  flowers  mentioned  below  are  worthy 
of  note  as  indigenous.*  The  quantity  of  mistletoe  on  the 
numerous  apple  trees  in  the  cider  orchards  of  the  Vale  is 
another  botanical  feature  of  the  county,  a  parasite  occurring 
on  other  trees  also,  notably  on  the  Badbam  Court  oak, 
Sedbury  Park,  Chepstow,  and  on  the  Frampton-on-Severn 
oak.  The  elm,  used  at  Bristol  for  shipbuilding,  the 
willow,  and  the  maple  form  the  chief  hedge  timber  of  the 
Vale,  while  in  the  Forest  some  fine  hollies,  6  feet  round,  are 
found  amongst  the  oaks.  The  Spanish  chestnut  at  Tort- 
worth,  PifTs  elm,  Boddingtqn,  near  Cheltenham,  and  the 
Lassington  oak  are  the  most  notable  trees  of  the  county. 
Mustard  was  once  much  cultivated  in  the  Vale, "  few  houses 
being  without  a  cannon  ball  and  bowl  in  which  the  seeds 
were  bruised"  (see  Kudge's  General  Views  of  Agriculture  oj 
Gloucester,  London,  1807).» 

Communication  and  Trade. — Olonceaterahire  Is,  in  virtus  of  its 
two  dtv  ports,  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  a  maritime  county.  The 
approach  to  the  first  is  by  the  Someiset  Atop,  to  the  second  by 
the  Severn,  or,  more  strictly,  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley 
cnnal,  for  which,  owing  to  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Severn, 
an  Act  was  obtained  in  1793.  though  the  works  were  not  com- 
pleted  and  opened  for  traffic  till  1827.  Tliey  consumed  of  a  small 
tidal  basin  and  lock  at  Sharpness  Point,  on  the  Severn,  near 
Berkeley,  connecting  the  estuary  of  the  river  by  a  ship  canal  18 
miles  long  with  tbo  city  of  Gloucester,  where  there  was  a  suitable 
discharging  dock,  and  where  the  canal  was  again  connected  with 
the  liver  Severn  by  a  lock.  Tbe  gradual  extension  of  the  trade 
necessitated  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  works,  arid  In  1669  a 
new  and  enlarged  entrance,  naif  a  mile  further  down  the  liver,  was 
projected,  with  suitable  diachaiging  and  repairing  docks,  w  hich 
last  form  one  large  sheet  of  water  on  the  saroo  level  as  the  old 
canal  connecting  ibem  also  with  Gloucester.  These  were  com- 
pleted and  opened  In  1874.  Through  the  river  Severn  from  Glou- 
cester to  "Worcester  and  8tourport  the  port  is  brought  into  direct 
communication  with  the  great  system  of  internal  canals  throughout 
tho  kingdom,  and  both  at  Sharpness  docks  and  Gloucester  is  in 
direct  communication  with  tbe  Midland  and  Great  Western  rail- 
way systems.  The  following  are  tho  trade  statistics  of  the  year 
coding  Sk'pWmber  25,  1878. 

Tmib. 

Foreign  Imports.   428,532 

Coasting...™.   105,224 


Foreign  exports   61,047 

Cowling...^.   "2.176 


633,766 


Total  traffic 


by  two  crown-appointed  deputy 
i  and  mines,  and  four  verdertrs 
elected  by  tbe  freeholders,  whose  office,  since  the  extermination  of  the 
deer  in  1850,  is  almost  purely  honorary.  From  time  immemorial  all 
persons  born  in  the  hundred  of  St  Brinvel'a,  who  have  worked  a  year 
mxI  s  day  in  a  coal  mine-,  become  "  free  miners,"  and  may  work  coal 
in  any  part  of  the  Forest  not  previously  occupied.  At  the  present 
time  the  Forest  laws  are  administered  at  thu  Speech  Boos*  by  the 
gveeo's  officers  and  tho  free  miners. 

10- jr, 


163,223 
696,979 

Of  the  foreign  imports  253,648  tons,  amounting  to  about 
1,200,000  quarters,  were  grain  and  seed.  The  port  is  well  situated 
for  a  corn  port,  its  core  warehouses  at  Sharpness  accommodating 
100,000  qustters,  and  those  at  Gloucester  about  130,000  quarters. 
The  new  works  at  Sharpness  will  accommodate  vessels  up  to 
2600  tons  burden. 

The  Severn  Bridge  railway— 5  miles  in  length — commences  at 
Lydney  by  a  junction  with  the  Great  Western  Railway  and  the 
Severn  and  Wye  tail  way,  crosses  the' Severn  at  Purton  Passage, 
and  terminates  at  the  Berkeley  new  docka  by  a  junction  with  the 
Midland,  thus  forming  along-needed  connexion  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river,  ana  shortening  the  distances  from  South  Wales 
to  London  by  14  miles,  and  from  South  Wales  to  Bristol  by  20. 

1  Anemone  Puttatill*;  Arabi$  slricta  ;  Thlatpi per/oliatum  ;  flul- 
ehintia  petrcta;  folygala  oxyptera  and  ealcatea ;  Cerattium  ptmilutnt 
Lottti  angustisMvsu*  ;  Pyrus  pinn&ti/ida  ;  Kpilobium  lanctolatum  ; 
Sedum  rupeatrt ;  Trinta  vulgaris  ;  Ltmnaulticmvm  tiyrtpkceii'des ; 
Veronica  hybrida  ;  Orobanche  llcderct. ;  Cyntylessvm  n»j»tauun  ; 
Vtricvlaria  ntgUcta  ;  Daphne  Atctcreum  ;  Jluxut  jcm/vrvirens  ;  Cf- 
rthalanthera  rubra ;  Oalanthvt  nivati$. 

*  Authorities.- Swete's  Flora  BniMUntxt,  1S54;  Buckmsn's 
Botany  of  Cheltenham,  1844  ;  Marshall's  Rural  K;on,>my  e/  Olowtt- 
terMre,  1789;  H-  G.  Nicboll's  iWo/ZVoa,  135S;  and  MS.  Floras 
trf  Gloucestershire,  by  Messrs  Hsrker  snd  Boulg*r. 
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It*  great  local  importance  consists  in  providing  a  communication 
from  South  Wales  and  Dean  Forest  and  their  coal-fields  to  the 

Berkeley  new  docks  and  the  south  of  England,  and  is  evidenced  by 
the  various  competing  schemes  introduced  in  the  same  cession  of 
1872  for  bridge*  having  the  same  object  The  great  iron  brfdgo 
itself  conaiaU  of  girders  constructed  on  a  modification  of  the  bow- 


girders 

airing  principle,  and  rests  on  piers  composed  of  oaat  iron  cylinders 
sunk  down  in  the  rock  and  filled  with  concrete  Commencing  with 
the  Lydney  shore,  the  spaas  are  as  follows : — one  of  134  feet,  two  of 
S27,  fire  of  171  feet,  thirteen  of  134,  and  one  ef  196  feet  (inclusive 
of  awing  bridge  over  canal),  making  in  all  22.  The  width  of  the 
river  is  1186  yards,  and  the  total  length  of  the  bridge,  including 
the  masonry  viaduct  and  swing  span,  1387  yards.  'While  the  main 
object  of  this  stupendous  undertaking  is  the  transit  of  coal,  a 


me  tits  am  also  contemplate!  for  passenger  traffic  across  the  river. 

Another  canal,  once  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of 
Gloucestershire,  is  the  Thames  and  Severn  canal,  connecting  the 
navigation  of  these  two  great  rivers,  the  first  of  which  rises  at  the 
hack  of  Leckhanuiton  Hill,  at  Seven  Springs.  The  Thames  and 
.Severn  canal  begins  at  Lcchlada  on  the  former  river,  and  joining 
the  Strondwnter  canal,  which  crosses  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley, 
enters  the  Severn  at  F  rami  Me,  Bat  this  canal,  though  of  con- 
siderable engineering  skill,  is  now  bat  little  need,  the  Great 
"Western  railway  having  almost  entirely  superseded  it ;  and  it  is 
the  same  with  another  canal  running  from  the  Severn  at  Gloucester 
to  Newent  and  Ledbury. 

Manufactures. — Gloucestershire  is  also  an  important  manufac- 
turing county.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  mnuuractnre  of 
woollen  cloth  was  introduced  into  its  bill  country  by  the  Flemings, 
attracted  probably  by  the  facilities  offered  for  felting  by  toe 
numerous  streams  of  water  flowing  from  the  CoteswoUa.  The 
manufacture  gradually  increased  in  (pits  of  vexatious  legislation, 
enacted  with  the  view  of  encouraging  native  industry,  bat  really 
tending  to  hamper  the  trade.  Cirencester  is  mentioned  as 
its  seat  in  Henry  IV. 's  reign,  snd  8trond  in  1563.  The 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture-  was  long  obtained  from  the 
produce  of  English  flocks,  but  afterwards  a  better  description,  of 
wool  was  Imported  from  Spain,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century  s  still  finer  quality  was  got  from  Germany.  The  mean 
supply  is  sow  obtained  from  the  British  colonies  in  the  soot  hern 
hemisphere.  The  description  of  cloth  for  which  Gloucestershire 
and  the  west  of  England  hare  been  and  atill  are  moat  famous  is 
broad-cloth,  dressed  with  teazles  to  produco  s  short  close  nsp  on  the 
face,  and  made  of  all  shades  of  colour,  but  chiefly  black,  Has,  and 
scarlet.  The  most  prosperous  time  of  the  Gloucestershire  woollen 
trade  was  from  1800  to  1820,  during*which  period  the  water-power 
of  the  various  streams  was  keenly  utilised,  and  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  was  engaged  early  and  late  on  tho  aeveral 
processes,  either  in  their  cottages  or  at  the  mills.  The  commercial 
crisis  of -1825  very  seriously  crippled  the  trade;  and  though  it 
afterwards  recovered,  it  is  probable  that  fewer  parsons  have  since 
been  employed  in  it  The  further  introduction  of  machinery, 
enabling  manufacturers  to  dispense  with  much  manual  labour,  the 
'♦seine  of  the  factory  laws,  and  the  increased  facilities  of  obtaining 
education,  have  greatly  improved  the  social  habits  of  the  manu- 
facturing population. 

History.— Gloucestershire  nas  not  been  unnoted  in  the  annals  of 
England.  At  Gloucester  Henry  III.  was  crowned;  at  Berkeley 
Castle  Edward  II.  was  murdered;  the  Wars  of  tho  Roses  were 
ended  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  where  in  May  1471  Queen 
Margaret  and  Prince  Edward  were  taken  prisoners ;  the  repulse 
which  Charles  I.  sustained  at  Gloucester,  when  the  earl  of  Essex 
compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege,  was  the  climax  of  his  fortunes. 
The  county  is  strewn  with  relics  of  antiquity.  Four  Roman  roads 
intersect  it ;  Roman  pavements  and  vestiges  are  found  at  Ciren- 
cester, Gloucester,  Woodoheater,  and  Lydney,  and  camps— British, 
Saxop,  Danish,  and  Roman— in  numerous  places,  with  msny 
interesting  relics  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Among  these  are  the  restored 
castle  of  Suduley,  near  Winchoombe,  a  manor  house  before  the 
Conquest,  a  baronial  castle  in  the  days  of  Stephen,  and  the,  home 
iti  succession  of  the  Botelera,  Seymours,  Queen  Katherine  Parr,  and 
the  Chandos  family ;  Thorn  bury  Castle,  an  interesting  ruin  instead 
of  a  castellated  palace,  as  it  would  have  been  bad  pot  its  pretensions 
provoked  the  jealousy  of  Wolsey  against  its  builder,  Edward 
Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  in  1521  ;  St 
UriaveVe  Castle,  to  th*  south  of  the  Forest  of  LVan,  an  ancient  seat 
cT  the  Norman  king«.  if  not  the  Saxon,  which  became  the  residence 
of  the  chief  officer  of  the  Forest,  and  retains  in  ita  ruined  state  a 
decorated  chimney  shaft  surmounted  by  a  horn,  the  warder's  badge. 
Berkeley  Cattle,  built  prior  to  Henry  II.,  is  an  almost  unique  speci- 
men of  a  feudal  residence  in  the  actual  occupation  of  a  descendant  of 
its  founiler,  fUron  Fitzharding.  Edward  II,  was  murdered  in  a 
ilrUched  upper  ehitmber  of  the  square  tower.  The  chief  mansions 
of  the  county  are  Badminton  House  (Dnkc  of  Beaufort);  Oakley 
Park,  Stroud  (Earl  Bathurst) ;  Tortworth  Park,  with  a  chestnut 
measuring  52  bet,  s  boundary  trco  in  King  Stephen's  reign  (Earl 
Duels);  Sherborne  Park,  Northltach  (Lord  Sherborne) ;  deanreU 


Coort,  Coleford  (Earl  of  Dtmraven)  j  Highnam  Conrt  (T. 
Parry) ;  Sodetey  Castle  (J.  Cooober  Dent) ;  Southern  House,  the 
oldest  residential  house  in  the  county,  built  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  a  timber  and  stone  mansion  of  two  stories  (Earl  of  F lien- 
borough)  ;  and  Prinknash  Park,  •  16th  century  residence  of  the 
Bbbotsof  Gloucester  (B  St  John  Ackers).  Besides  these  there  are- 
various  other  seats  of  somewhat  leaser  size.  Among  the  eminent 
persons  born  in  the  county  sre  the  chronicler  Robert  of  Gloucester, 
Sebastian  Cabot,  William  Cartwright  the  poet,  Thomas  Chattertoo, 
Robert  Southey,  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  and  George  Whitfield. 

Education.— According  to  the  parliamentary  returns  of  public 
eletntiotary  schools  for  the  year  ending  81st  August  1876,  there 
were  in  Gloucestershire  408  day  schools,  84  of  which  were  also 
nsed  as  night  schools.  Of  these  schools  314  were  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  or  the  National  Society  or  parochial ; 
15  were  board  schools,  9  Roman  Catholic,- 36  British  and  Foreign, 
and  13  Wealeyan  Methodist  Conference  schools. 

See  Atkyns's  Gloucestershire,  1769;  Rudder's  OlouctdtrtMrt,  s> 
republication  of  Atkyns,  wh  additions,  1779;  Fosbrooke'swf&srruet 
of  Records  and  Manuscripts  respecting  (As  County  of  Qioua 


1807,  2  Tola.  4 to ;  The  Forest  ofjkan,  an  Jfij 
Account,  by  H.  O.  Nioholle,  M.A.,  1668. 

Gloucester,  the  capital  city  of  the  county  named  after  it, 
106  miles  from  London  by  road  and  1 14  by  railway,  derive* 
its  name  from  the  British  Caer-Gloni,  near  which  at  Kings- 
holm  tho  Romans  formed  their  camp  of  Glevum,  vestiges  of 
which  remain  in  four  principal  streets  running  N.,  8.,  E., 
and  W.,  and  crossing  at  the  centre,  aa  well  as  in  Homan  pave- 
ments, altars,  coins,  and  pottery.  A  Roman  station  under 
Aulas  Flautius,  it  became  a  city  of  Mercia,  by  name 
Gleauancenetre,  under  the  Saxons,  and  is  named  by  Bede 
as  one  of  the  noblest  cities  in  the  land.  A  monastery  was 
founded  here  in  679,  in  which  in  1022  Bishop  WnlsUn  of 
Worcester  established  the  Benedictine  rule.  In  the  8th 
century  the  city  was  repeatedly  ravaged  and  burnt  by  the 
Danish  invaders,  and  endured  ruinous  conflicts  up  to  the 
time  of  the  settlement  between  Canute  and  Edmund  iron- 
side. The  abbey  throve  from  the  time  of  Canute,  the 
foundations  of-  the  present  church  baring  been  laid  by 

I* 


Gloucester  Cathedral. 

Abbot  Serlo  (1072-1104),  and  Walter  Frocester,  ita  his- 
torian, becoming  its  first  mitred  abbot  in  1381.  Edward 
the  Confessor  often  resided  at  Gloucester,  and  it  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  Norman  kings,  of  whom  Henry  I.  met 
with  his  death  from  a  surfeit  of  lampreys,  for  which  he  ac- 
quired a  taste  there.  Henry  II.  held  a  great  council  there, 
and  Henry  IIL  was  crowned  in  the  abbey,  and  "loved 
Gloucester  better  than  London."  The  "  statutes  of  Glou- 
cester "  were  passed  in  parliaments  held  there  in  succeeding 
reigns ;  bat  the  tide  of  royal  favour  experienced  an  ebb 
when  Charles  I.  subjected  the  city,  garrisoned  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians, to  a  critical  siege,  which  was  eventually 
raised  in  September  1 643  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  Until  1  f>4 1 
the  whole  of  Gloucestershire  lay  in  Worcester  diocese,  but 
in  that  year  it  was  constituted  the  see  of  Gloucester,  with 
the  abbey  church  for  its  cathedral,  and  John  Wakeman, 
last  abbot  of  Tewkesbury,  for  its  first  bishop.    The  cathe- 
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dral  may  be  succinctly  described  as  "  a  Norman 
altered  by  additions  in  every  style  of  Gotbie  architecture. 
It  is  420  feet  long,  and  1 44  broad,  with  a  beautiful  central 
tower  rising  to  the  height  of  225  feet,  and  topped  by  four 
graceful  pinnacles.  The  nave  is  massive  Norman  with 
Early  English  roof  ;  the  crypt  also,  under  the  choir,  aisles, 
and  chapels,  is  Norman,  as  is  also  the  chapter  house.  The 
south  porch  is  Perpendicular,  with  fan-tracery  roof,  as  also 
is  the  north  transept,  the  south  being  transitional  Decorated. 
The  choir  baa  Perpendicular  tracery  and  an  apsidal  chapel 
on  each  side,  and  the  triforium  carried  under  the  east  win- 
dow in  a  carve,  so  as  to  form  a  whispering  gallery,  is  very 
noteworthy.  Between  the  apsidal  chapels  is  a  cross  lady- 
chapel,  and  north  of  the  nave  ore  the  cloisters  with  very  early 
example  of  fan-traoery,  the  carols  or  stalls  for  the  monks' 
study  and  writing  lying  to  the  south.  The  beautiful  tower 
is  15th  century  work.  For  soverul  years  an  extensive 
process  of  restoration  has  been  in  progress.  The  finest 
monument  is  tho  canopied  shrine  of  Edward  II.,  who  was 
brought  hither  from  Berkeley.  By  the  visits  of  pilgrims 
to  this  tho  building  and  sanctuary  were  enriched.  At  tho 
step  of  tho  altar,  too,  is  a  monument  in  coloured  bog  oak  of 
Robert  Curthose,  a  great  benefactor  to  the  cathedral,  tho 
eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  was  interred  there;  and 
those  of  Bishop  Warburton  and  Dr  Edward  Jennerare  also 
worthy  of  special  mention.  One  of  the  oldest  houses  in 
the  city  is  the  "  New  Inn  in  the  Northgate  Street,"  a  strong 
and  massive  timbered  house  with  external  galleries  and 
court  yards,  built  in  1450  for  the  pilgrims  to  Edward  IL's 
shrine,  by  Abbot  Sebroke,  a  traditional  subterranean 
leading  thenco  to 
illy  chestnut. 
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Gloucester,  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  overlooking 
the  Severn,  and  sheltered  by  th;  Coteswolds  on  the  east, 
while  the  Malvcrns  rise  prominently  to  the  w:et.  TheTolsey 
or  Guildhall  stands  at  tho  cross,  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  four  principal  streets,  in  each  of  which  are  various 
quaiutly  gabled  and  timbered  house*,  helping  to  preserve  tho 
ancient  aspect  of  the  city.  Tho  most  modern  quarter  of  it  is 
in  tho  region  of  tho  ppa,  to  tho  south,  where  a  chalybeate 
discovered  in  1614.   The  principal  public 


buildings  are  the  shire  hall,  the  tows  hall  or  Tolsey  (occupy- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  Boman  capitol),  the  county  gaol 
and  penitientiary,  the  East-gate  market,  the  corn  market, 
the  infirmary,  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  hospital  erected 
in  1661  in  place  of  the  four  old  almshouses.  There  are  14 
churches  and  several  dissenting  chapels,  and  it  may  have 
been  the  olden  proverb,  "  as  sure  as  God's  in  Gloucester," 
which  provoked  Oliver  Cromwell  to  declare  that  the  city 
had  "more  churches  than  godliness."  Of  the  churches  four 
are  of  special  interest :  St  Mary  de  Lode,  which  is  very  old, 
and  contains  a  monument  of  Bishop  Hooper ;  St  Mary  de 
Crypt,  a  cruciform  structure  of  the  12th  century,  with  a 
beautiful  and  lofty  tower ;  the  church  of  St  Michael,  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  tho  ancient  abbey  of  St  Peter, 
and  from  whose  tower  the  curfew  beU  is  still  rang  every 
evening;  and  St  Nicholas  church,  originally. of  Norman 
erection,  and  possessing  a  tower  and  other  portions  ot 
later  date.  A  new  episcopal  palaco  was  erected  in  18GJ. 
There  are  three  endowed  schools  :  the  College  school, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.,  as  part  of  the  cathedral  establish- 
ment ;  the  Crypt  school,  founded  by  Damo  Joan  Cooke  in 


the  same  roign;  aud  Sir  Thomas  Rich's  Blue  Coat  Hospital 
for  30  boys  (1666).  The  first  Sunday  achool  was  held  i:i 
Gloucester,  being  originated  by  tho  Rev.  Richard  Raiku<. 
Gloucester  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  rinco 
the  23d  year  of  Edward  I.  Tho  city  was  chartered  by 
Richard  III.,  and  is  now  governed  by  a  i 
and  eighteen  burgesses.  Its  ancien 
founding,  cloth-making,  piu-rnakiag,  and  bell-founding, 
but  tho  lost  two  have  been  for  Porno  time  difon 
tinued.  It  now  possesses  iron  and  brass  foundries,  marble 
and  slate  works,  chemical  works,  soap  works,  rope  work.?, 
flour  mills,  manufactories  of  engines,  machines,  and  agri- 
cultural instruments,  and  boat  and  ship-building  ynrch. 
In  1677  tho  number  of  British  ships  that  entered  tho  port 
was  3762,  with  a  tonnage  of  272,3!)  1,  aud  of  foreign  ships 
549,  with  a  tonnage  of  167,300;  the  number  of  British 
ships  that  cleared  was  3092,  with  a  tonnr.go  of  27S,773, 
and  of  foreign  ships  46S,  with  a  tonnago  of  144,581.  The 
principal  imports  aro  timber,  corn,  wine,  and  spirits,  and 
the  principal  exports- iron,  coals,  malt,  salt,  bricks,  and 
pottery.  Tho  town  is  celebrated  "for  iU  Severn  salmon 
and  lampreys.  Near  the  canals  and  docks  are  tho  remains 
(a  gateway  and  some  walls)  of  Lhinthony  Priory,  a  cell  of  the 
mother  abbey  iu  tho  vale  of  Ewyu.%  Monmouthshire,  wLich 
in  tho  reign  of  Edward  IV.  had  become  the  secondary 
establishment.  Tho  famous  bore  of  tho  Severn  attain* 
it»  great  height  just  below  Gloucester.  The  area  of 
tho  municipal  borough  is  415  acres,  and  of  tho  parlia- 
mentary borough  1606  acres.  Tho  population  of  the 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough  in  1661  w&3  16,512  ; 
that  of  tho  municipal  borough  iu  1871  was  16,330, 
and  of  the  parliamentarv  borousrh  (intended  since  1661) 
31,804. 

See  Handbook  to  tho  OaOudraU  #/  England,  Western  DMsion, 
1864;  Central  Architectural  Dtscriytum  of  tho  Cathedral  Church 
at  Gloucester,  with  Flans  and  Sktt^l  by  Frederick  S.  Wsll  r, 
r.R.LB.A.,  1S5<S.  (J.  DA.) 

GLOUCESTER,"  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Essex 
county,  Massachusetts,  United  State?,  is  beautifully  situated 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  tho  peninsula  of  Cape  Ann. 
30  miles  N.N.E.  of  Boston  by  rail.  It  inrludrs  »bc  vil- 
lage*— Gloucester  village,  East  Gloucester,  West  Gloucester, 
Annisquam,  Bay  View,  and  Lanesville.  The  harbour,  open- 
ing out  into  Massachusetts  bay,  is  ono  of  the  best  on  the 
coast,  and  is  dofendod  by  a  fort.  The  prosperity  of 
Gloucester  depends  mainly  on  its  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries, 
which  employ  nearly  400  vessels,  with  upwards  of  3500 
men,  and  have  an  annual  value  of  about  4,000.000  dollar*. 
For  the  yoar  ending  Juno  30,  1878,  the  total  value  of  ia>. 
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porta  was  81,450  dollars,  of  domestic  exports  36,172  dollars, 
and  of  foreign  export*  384  dollars.  Steamers  ply  daily 
between  the  city  and  Boston.  There  are  a  number  of  manu- 
factories connected  chiefly  with  the  fisheries,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  there  are  extensive  granite  quarries,  Glou- 
cester possesses  a  fine  city  hall,  a  high  school,  seven  gram- 
mar schools,  and  a  free  library.  On  account  of  its  attrac- 
tive situation,  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood, 
it  is  a  favourite  summer  residence.  About  2  miles  from 
it  is  Norman's  Woo,  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  "  Hes- 
perus," celebrated  in  Longfellow's  poem. 

Gloucester  received  its  name  from  the  fact  that  many  of  Its  early 
settlers  came  from  the  county  of  Gloucester  in  England.  It  was 
occupied  as  a  fishing  station  is  1624,  was  incorporated  u  a  town  in 
1642,  and  was  mania  a  city  in  1874.  It  was  attacked  by  the 
KnglUh  in  1775  and  in  1814,  in  both  eases  unsuccessfully.  The 
population  in  1800  was  5313;  in  1850, 7786;  in  1860,  10,»*04;  and 
in  1870,  15,389,  of  whom  4007  were  foreigners. 

GLOUCESTER,  Robert  op.  See  Robkrt  or  Qu>v- 

CESTBE. 

GLOVE  (Saxon  glof),  a  covering  for  the  hand,  with  a 
separate  Bheath  for  each  finger.  Among  our  ancestors,  to 
throw  down  the  glove  or  gauntlet  was  equivalent  to  a 
challenge  to  single  combat,  and  the  person  thus  defied 
signified  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge  by  taking  up  the 
glove,  and  casting  down  his.own,— which  ceremony  was  re- 
garded as  a  mutual  compact  to  meet  at  the  time  end  place 
specified.  This  custom,  according  to  Favyn  {Theatre 
dllonnettr  et  de  ChewUerie),  was  derived  from  tbo  Oriental 
mode  of  contracting  sales  of  land  and  the  like  by  giving  the' 
purchaser  a  glove,  by  way  of  delivery  or  investiture  ;  and 
to  this  effect  he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7  and  Pea.  cviiL  9, 
passages  where  the  word  commonly  translated  "shoe"  is  by 
some  rendered  "glove."  Du  Gauge  quotes  from  a  charter  of 
the  13th  century  an  instance  of  re-investiture  or  restitution 
symbolized  by  the  person  depositing  his  glove  on  the  earth. 
The  use  of  gloves  is  of  high  antiquity.  There  is  reason  to 
believo  tho  ancient  Persians  wore  them,  since  it  is  mentioned 
in  the  Cyropcedia  of  Xenophon  that  on  one  occasion  Cyrus 
went  without  his  gloves ;  and  we  know  that  some  kind  of 
protecting  coverings  for  the  hands  were  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  in  certain  kinds  of  manual  labour,  although 
their  precise  form  is  unknown. 

The  word  gattttu,  used  for  a  glove  in  mediaeval  Latin,  is 
obviously  of  Teutonic  derivation.  In  the  life  of  St  Oolum 
banua,  written  by  Jonas,  abbot  of  Bobbio,  in  the  7th  .cen- 
tury, gloves  for  protecting  the  hands  in  manual  labour  are 
spoken  of  as  "  tegurocuta  manuum  quae  Galli  wanto*  vocant." 
A  pair  of  gloves  are  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Bishop  Ricul- 
fus,  who  died  915  a.d.  Gloves  did  not  become  articles  of 
ecclesiastical  vestment  till  the  12th  century.  They  do  not 
appear  in  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  and  they  did  not  come  into 
guneral  use  in  England  till  the  13th  century.  Matthew 
Paris,  noticing  the  burial  of  Henry  IL  (1 189),  mentions  that 
he  was  buried  in  his  coronation  robes,  with  a  golden  crown 
on  his  head  and  gloves  on  his  hands.  Gloves  were  also 
found  on  the  hands  of  King  John  when  his  tomb  was  opened 
in  1797,  and  on  the  hands  of  Edward  L  when  his  tomb  was 
opened  in  1 774.  In  the  1 4th  century  they  were  in  common 
use  among  the  better  classes.  In  the  16th  century  they 
were  frequently  embroidered  with  great  elaboration,  and  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL  tho  short  sleeves  of  the  ladies' 
dresses  brought  in  Inrjg  gloves  reaching  almost  to  the  elbow. 
It  is  an  old  custom  in  England  that  a  pair  of  gloves  are 
given  by  the  sheriff  to  the  judge  who  presides  at  a  maiden 
assize;  and  in  Scotland  white  gloves  are  given  to  the  judges 
on  a  maiden  circuit,— that  is,  when  there  are  no.  cases  for 
trial 

The  manufacture  of  gloves  was  oarly  introduced  into  the 
British  Islands,  and  such  was  the  dignity  of  the  craft  that, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  Robert  IIL,  the  incorporation 


of  glovers  of  .Perth  was  chartered — a  wealthy  guild  still 
existing,  although  the  calling  has  long  ceased  to  character)** 
that  town.  The  glovers'  company  of  London  received  /» 
armorial  bearings  as  early  as  1464,  but  the  body  was  not 
chartered  till  1638 ;  and  in  Worcester,  which  has  long  been 
the  principal  British  centre  of  the  trade,  a  company  was 


incorporated  in  1661. 

The  glove  industry  of  the  present  day  is  both  extensive 
and  diversified,  seeing  that  gloves  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally worn,  and  mado  of  various  classes  of  material  and  in 
several  different  ways.  Of  yarn,  thread,  silk,  and  cloth 
gloves  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  these  varieties  are,  in 
comparison  with  leather  gloves,  of  comparatively  little  im- 
portance. The  leather  employed'  by  glovers  u  prepared 
from  the  skins  of  deer,  sheep  and  lambs,  goats  and  kids — - 
the  last  being  by  far  the  most  important  The  skins  are 
prepared  either  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  shamoying  for 
wash-leather  and  doe  or  buck  leather  gloves,  or  by  a  special 
method  of  tawing  in  the  case  of  ordinary  dress  gloves.  The 
kid-skins  are  principally  collected  by  hawkers  in  the  South 
European  countries,  and  sold  in  the  Letpsic  and  Naples 
fairs.  The  tawing  industry  is  conducted  on  a  great  scale 
at  Annouay,  Paris,  and  Milhau  in  France.  The  tawing 
process  differs  from  ordinary  tanning  in  the  greater  care 
and  cleanliness  of  all  the  operations,  in  the  submission 
of  the  dressed  skins  to  a  brief  fermentation  by  piling 
them  under  the  influence  of  heat,  which  increases  the  soft- 
ness and  flexibility  of  the  leather,  and  in  tawing  with  a 
mixture  of  flour,  the  yellow  of  eggs,  and  alum.  On  the 
completion  of  this  operation,  they  are  stretched  by  hand  and 
dried  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Thereafter,  they  are  damped, 
placed  in  dotens  between  linen  cloths,  and  worked  about  to 
render  them  soft  and  pliable,  after  which  they  are  planed 
on  the  flesh  Bide,  dried,  and  agaiu  planed.  They  are  then 
polished  by  rubbing  with  a  heavy  glass  disc  or  other  smooth 
substance,  and  dyed  by  brushing  liquid  dyes  over  one  side. 
Finally  they  are  stretched  on  a  marble  table,  and  smoothed 
with  a  blunt  knife.  From  a  kid  skin  so  prepared  the 
materials  of  three  gloves  are  obtained  The  akins  sre 
moistened  and  stretched,  and  the  various  parts  are  cut  out 
by  a  machine  having  steel  punches  the  shape  and  sice 
desired.  The  thumb  piece,  the  quirks  and  the  fourche^tes 
inserted  between  the  fingers,  and  the  wrist  welt — -the  latter 
frequently  whito — aro  cut  out  separately.  Machine  sewing, 
in  which  a  kind  of  button  stitch  is  made,  is  to  a  small  ex- 
tent utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  sewing  is  done  by  hand  The  pieces  to  be  sewn 
together  are  placed  in  a  machine  between  a  pair  of  jawr, 
the  holding  edge  of  which  is  composed  of  fine  saw  teeth, 
betwoen  each  of  which  the  sewer  passes  back  and  forward 


her  needle,  and  in  this  way  a  neat  uniform  stitch  is  secured. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  hand-sewing  in  the  glove  trade-  ■ 
round  sewing  or  ordinary  glove  stitch,  pique  stitch,  and 
prick  seam.  After  sewing,  the  backs  are  stitched  or  tam- 
boured, the  button-bole  is  formed,  the  wrist,  attached,  and 
the  button  sewed  on,  thus  finishing  the  glove.  After  damp- 
ing and  stretching  to  its  utmost  length,  the  glove  is  ready 
to  be  stamped  and  put  up  for  use, 

Paris  is,  beyond  question,  the  most  important  centre  of 
glove-making,  and  for  delicacy  of  material  and  beauty  of 
i  workmanship  the  productions  of  some  Parisian  manufac- 
I  turers  aro  without  any  rivals ;  but  it  is  at  Grenoble  that 
French  gloves  are  most  extensively  manufactured.  English 
gloves,  of  unfailing  excellence  of  material  and  workmanship, 
are  principally  made  at  Worcester ;  and  in  one  specialty — 
'Mogakin"  gloves  made  from  Cape  sheep-skin,  having  a 
warm  tan  colour — English  makers  have  no  competitors.  A 
very  large  quantity  of  cheap  but  useful  gloves  are  made  at 
Brussels  and  Copenhagen.  During  the  year  1876, 1,084,400 
dozen  pairs,  of  a  value  of  JC1. 360,884,  wero  imported  into 
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the  United  Kingdom  from  France;  from  Belgium  there 
were  301,305  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  £345,174;  and  the 
total  imports  from  all  quarters  amounted  to  1 ,497,437  dozen 
pairs,  of  a  value  of  £1,840,956.  In  1878  the  totalimports 
were  1,060,040  dozen  pairs,  valued  at  £1,302,060. 

Buckskin  gloves  are, largely  made  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  branch,  together  with  a  limited  production  of  kid 
and^  other  gloves,  is  chiefly  centred  in  the  village  of 
Gloversville,  Fulton  co.,  N.Y.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
about  140  separate  glove  factories  in  that  village  not  less 
than  two-thirds  of  the  gloves  made,  in  the  United  States 
are  sent  out  Kid  gloves  are  made  to  some  extent  in  New 
York  city. 

GLOVER,  Richabd  (1712-1785),' an  English  poet, 
wa?  barn  in  1712.  He  was  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, and  received  his'  education  at  Cheam  in  Surrey. 
While  there  he  wrote  in  his  sixteenth  year  a  poem  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  appended  by  Dr 
PcmV>erton  to  bis  View  of  Jfeteton's  Philosophy,  published  in 
1728.  Ihough  Glover  followed  the  business  of  his  father, 
ho  devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  G  reck 
scholars  and  roost  famous  poets  of  his  day.  In  1737  he 
'published  an  epic  poem,  Leonidat,  written  in  celebration 
of  the  defence  of  Thermopylae,  As  the  praise  of  liberty 
formed  the  subject  matter  of  the'  poem,  it  was  thought  to 
have  a  special  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  time ;  and 
being  warmly  commended  by  the  regent  and  his  court,  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  the  novelist  Fielding,  it  soon  passed 
through  several  editions.  Though  exhibiting  a  well-culti- 
vated taste  and  some  skill  in  versification,  it  possesses,  how-  ' 
ever,  little  poetical  merit,  and  is  totally  wanting  in  the ' 
higher  qualities  of  epic  poetry.  .A  continuation  of  the 
Iyeontdas,  entitled  Atheniad,  subsequently  appeared,  but 
had  little  or  no  popularity.  In  1739  Glover  published  a 
poem  entitled  London,  or  the&rogress  of  Commerce ;  and  in 
the  «ame  year,  with  a  view  to  excite.the  nation  against  the 
Spaniards,  he  wrote  a  ballad,  Hosier's  t7Aotf, 'which  is 
spirited  and  effective,  and  was  one  of  the  most  popularof 
its  day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two  tragedies,  Boadicea 
(1 753)aud  Medea  (1761),  which, however, on  account  of  their 
close  imitation  of  Greek  models,  are  unsuited  for  the  modern 
stage.  The  success  of  Glover's  Leonidas  led  him  to  take 
considerable  interest  in  politics,  and  in  1760  he  entered 
parliament  as  member  for  Weymouth,  in  which  capacity  his 
abilities  an  a  speaker,  and  his  knowledge  of  commercial 
questions,  acqui  red  for  him  considerable  influence.  He  died 
in  November  1765.  His  diary,  entitled  Memoirt  of  a  dis- 
tinguished literary  and  political  Character  from  1742  to 
1757,  was  published  in  1 81 3.  Glover  is  one  of  the  reputed 
authors  of  Junius;  but  his. claims — which  were  advocated 
in  an  Inquiry  concerning  the  author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius, 
with  reference  to  the  Memoirs,  Ac,  published  in  1815 — rest 
on  very  slight  grounds. 

GLOWWORM.    See  ColeoptBra,  vol  vL  p.  132. 

GLUCINUM,  or  "Beryllium  (Greek  yXuicvt,  sweet,  from 
the  taste  of  its  salts),  is  a  metal  related  most  nearly  in  its 
physical  properties  to  zinc  and  mercury,  symbol  G,  atomic 
weight  9-3.  It  occurs  in  the  beryl  and  emerald,  G, AljSLOuu 
or  SQO.AljOj.eSlO,  (see  vol.  iiL  p.  613,  and  vol  vid.  p. 
1 70),  from  which  its  oxide  was  earliest  obtained  by  Vauquelih 
in  1798";  also  in  the  minerals  cuelase  (H2G2AljSi2OJ0,  or' 
HJ0,2GO,Al,0.,2Si01),  phenacite  (GjSiO^),  chrysoberyl 
(GO, Al3Os),  gadolinite,  leucophanite,  and  helvite.  Glucinum 
was  first  obtained  by  Wdhler  and  Bussy  in  1828,  in  an  im- 
pure pulverulent  form,  by  the  fusion  of  its  chloride  with 
potassium ;  and  by  Debray  in  1854,  in  the  compact  state, 
by  the  decomposition  in  an  atmoBphere  of  hydrogen  of  the 
vspoir  of  the  chloride  by  that  of  sodium  (Attn,  Chim,  Phys., 
Mr.  iiL  vol.  xliv.  5).    Heated  in  air  the  metal  oxidizes 


superficially,  or,  if  in  a  state  of  fino  division,  burns  with 
brilliancy.  The  spark-spectrum  of  glucinum  presents  two 
brilliant  blue  lines.  Glucinum  may  be  estimated  in  mine- 
rals, after  removal  of  their  silica,  in  the  insoluble  form  or 
as  fluoride,  by  the  separation  of  aluminium  mostly  as  alum, 
what  remains  being  then  thrown  down,  with  iron,  by  means 
of  warm  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate ;  to  the  filtrate 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added:  and  finally  the 
glucinum  is  precipitated  as  hydrate,  G(OH)2>  which  is 
washed,  driod,  and  ignited.  An  alloy  of  glucinum  with  iron 
has  been  obtained  by  Davy  and  by  Stromeyer. 

On  the  chemistry  of  glucinum  sec  further  vol.  v.  pp.  626-8  and 
543 ;  also  Watts,  Diet,  of  Chemistry,  ii. ;  W.  Crookes.  Select  lttikodi 
in  Chemical  Analysis,  pjx  45, 46,  68 ;  and  Roscoe  and  SchorUmmer, 
Treatise  on  Chemistry,  XL  pt.  I,  pp.  231-6. 

GLUCK  (not,  as  frequently  spelt,  GtVcx),  Christopher 
Willibald  (1714-1787),  a  celebrated  operatic  composer, 
was  born  at  Heidenwang,  near  Neumarkt,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  July  2,  1714.  He  belonged  to  tho  lower 
middle  class,  his  father  being  gamekeeper  to  Prince  Lob- 
kowitz ;  but  the  boy's  education  was  not  neglected  on  that 
account  From  his  twelfth  to  his  eighteenth  year  he  fre- 
quented the  Jesuit  school  of  Kommotow  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Prince  Lobkowitz'a  estate  in  Bohemia,  where  ho 
not  only  received  t  good  general  education,  but  also  had 
lessons  in  music  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Gluck  went  to 
Prague,  where  he  continued  his  musical  studies  under 
Czernhorsky,  and  maintained  himself  by  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  sometimes  in  the  very  humblo  capacity  of  fiddler  at 
village  fairs  and  dances.  Through  the  introduction  of 
Prince  Lobkowitz,  however,  he  soon  gained  access  to  the  best 
families  of  the  Austrian  nobility,  and  when  in  1736  he 
proceeded  to  Vienna,  he  was  hospitably  received  at  his  pro- 
tector's palace.  Here  he  met  Prince  Melzi,  an  ardent  lover 
of  music,'  who  invited  Gluck  to  accompany  him  to  Milan, 
where  the  young  musician  continued  his  education  under 
Giovanni  Battista  San  Martini,  an  interesting  composer 
who,  although  self-taught,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
musicians  of  the  18th  century,  and  has  been  called  the 
model  of  Haydn.  His  works  belong  chiefly  to  the  class 
of  chamber  music.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  roaster's 
example  was  not  followed  by  the  pupil  duck's  dramatic 
instinct  was  irrepressible,  and  soon  we  find  him  producing 
operas  at  the  rapid  rate  necessitated  by  the  omnivorous 
taste  of  the  Italian  public  in  those  days.  Eight  of  these 
works  were  produced  at  various  Italian  theatres  between 
1741  and  1745.  Although  favourably  received,  they  were 
not  much  above  the  ordinary  operatic  level  of  the  day,  and 
it  would  be  needless  even  -to  give  their  names.  Only  the 
first  may  be  mentioned .  here,  Artascrse,  libretto  by  Metas- 
tasio,  first  performed  at  Milan  in  1741.  To  the  repu- 
tation thus  acquired  Gluck  owed  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  in  1745  he  became  composer  for  the  opera  house  in 
the  Haymarket.  The  first  opera  produced  there  was  called 
La  Cad  via  dei  Giganti  (1746,  words  by  Metastaaio),  followed 
by  one  of  his  earlier  operas,  re-written  for  the*  purpose.  It 
is  stated  that  he  also  appeared  as  a  performer  on  the  musi- 
cal glasses.  The  success  of  the  two  operas,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  so-called  jyasticeio,  or  dramatic  medley  entitled  Piramo 
e  Tiebe,  was  anything  but  brilliant,  and  Gluck  accordingly 
left  London.  But  his  stay  in  England,  although  not 
accompanied  by  immediate  success,  was  not  without 
important  consequences  for  his  subsequent  career.  Gluck 
at  this  time  was  neither  more  nor  lets  than  an  ordinary 
producer  of  Italian  opera.  Handel's  well-known  faying 
that  Gluck  knew  no  more  counterpoint  than  his  (Han- 
del's) cook,  whether  true  or  not,  was  c_fair,  for  the 
reason  that,  if  Gluck  had  .known  as  much  counterpoint 
as  the  author  of  Israel  in  Egypt  himself,  it  would  have 
boon  difficult  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  style  of  xusie 
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then  exclusively  cultivated  by  him.  Had  the  young  com- 
poser been  successful  in  the  ordinary  opera  seriei,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  dramatic  reform,  initiated 
by  him,  .would  never  have  taken  place.  The  critical  temper 
of  the  London  public  fortunately  averted  this  calamity.  It 
may  also  be  assumed  that  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the 
English  capital,  and  especially  the  great  works  of  Handel, 
wero  not  without  beneficial  influence  upon  the  young  com- 
poser. But  of  still  greater  importance  in  this  respect  was 
a  short  trip  to  Paris,  where  Qluck  became  for  the  first  time 
acquainted  with  the  classic  traditions  and  the  declamatory 
style  of  the  French  opera — the  future  scene  of  his  own 
triumphs.  Of  these  great  issues  little  trace,  however,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  works  produced  by„  Qluck  during  the 
fifteen  years  after  his'  rettrra  torn  England.'  His  first  opera 
written .  for  ^ Vienna,'  calledf Aa  i  Setniramid*'  reconoscivia 
(1748),*  is  again  an  opera  scrta'of  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
little  more  cau  be  said  oitTelemacoi  (Rome,  1749),  La 
Clemetua  di  Tito  (Naples,' 1751),  and  numerous  occasional 
pieces  of  a  more  or  less  serious  kind  written  for  the  court 
at  Vienna,  where  Qluck  settled  permanently  in  1756,  having 
two  years  previously  bean  appointed  court  chapel  master, 
with  a  salary  of  2000  florins,  by  the  empress  Man*  Theresa. 
On  a  previous  occasion  he  had  received  the  order  of  knight- 
hood from  the  pope,  consequent  upon  the  successful  produc- 
tion of  two  of  his  works  in  Komo.  During  the  long  inter- 
val from  1756  (the  date  of  his  opera  11  Hi  PaUort)  to  1762, 
(■luck  seems  to  have  matured  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the 
opera ;  and,  barring  a  ballet  named,  like  Mozart's  opera, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  some  airs  nouveaux  to  French  words 
with  pianoforte  accompaniment,  no  compositions  of  any  im- 
portance have  to  be  recorded.  His  ptict  d'  occasion,  II 
Trionfo  di  Clelia,  produced  at  Bologna  in  1762,  is  still 
writtsn  in  the  old  manner.'  But,his  Or/to  «d  Euridice, 
played  in  October  of  the  same  year  at  Vienna,  shows  that 
the  composer] had  entered  upon  a  new  career.  It  is 
significant  that  ia'the  original  score  the  work  is  de- 
scribed as  aVdramma  per  musica "  or  music-drama,  the 
title  opera  aeria  being  avoided.  Qluck  also  for  the  first 
time  had  deserted  Metaatasio,  and  Raniero  Calzabigi  fur- 
ii&hed  the  highly  dramatic  book  of  Orpheus.  Quite  apart 
from  its  significance  in  the  history  of  dramatic  music, 
Orpheus  is  a  work  which,  by  its  intrinsic  beauty,  commands 
the  highest  admiration,  and  does  not  fail  to  impress  an 
nudioace,  even  now,  wherever  an  adequate  representative  of 
the  title-part  can  bo  found.  Orpheus's  air,  "  Che  faro,"  is 
known  to  everyone ;  but  finer  even  is  the  great  see  no.  in  which 
the  post's  song  softens  even  the  ombre  sdegnose  of  Tartarus. 
The  ascending  passion  of  the*  entries  of  the  solo  (Deh  1 
placate vi;  Mille  pene;  Men  tiratine),  interrupted  by  the 
harsh  but  gradually-softening  exclamations  of  the  Furies,  is 
of  the  highest  dramatio  effect  These  melodies,  moreover, 
as  well  as  every  declamatory  passage  assigned  to  Orpheus, 
are  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  dramatic  characteri- 
zation ;  .that  is,  they  could  not  possibly  be  assigned  to  any 
other  person  in  the  drama,  any  more  than  Hamlet's  mono- 
logue could  be  spoken  by  Poiouius.  It  is  in  this  power  of 
musically  realizing  a  character — a  power  all  but  unkbown 
in  the  opera  of  his  day— that  Cluck's  genius  as  a  dramatic 
composer  is  chiefly  shown.  After  a  short  relapse  into  his 
earlier  manner,  Cluck  followed  up  his  Orpiuus  by  a  second 
classical  music-drama  named  Alceste,  and  first  produced  in 
December  1767  at  Vienna.  In  his  dedication  of  the  score 
to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  Cluck  has  fully  expressed 
his  aims,  as  well  as  the  reasons  for  his  total  breach  with  the 
old  traditions.  "I  shall  try,"  ho  writes,  "to  reduce  music 
to  its  real  function,  that  of  seconding  poetry  by  intensifying 
the  expression  of  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  situations 
without  interrupting  the  action  by  needless  ornament.  I 
have  accordingly  taken  care  not  to  interrupt  the  singer  in 


the  heat  of  the  dialogue,  to  wait  for  a  tedious  ritornel,  nor 
do  I  allow  him  to  stop  on  a  sonorous  vowel,  in  the  middle  of  a 
phrase,  in  order  to  show  the  nimblcness  of  a  beautiful  voice 
in  a  long  cadensa."  Snch  theories,  and  the  stern  consist-' 
ency  with  which  they  were  carried  out,  were  little  to  the 
taste  of  tho  pleasure-loving  Viennese ;  and  the  success  of 
Alceste,  as  well  as  that  of  Pari* and  HeUna,  which  followed 
two  years  later,  was  not  snch  as  Cluck  had  desired  and  ex- 
pected. He  therefore  eagerly  accepted  the  chance  of  find- 
ing a  home  for  his  art  in  the  centre  of  intellectual  and 
more  especially  dramatic  life,  Paris.  Snch  a  chance  was 
opened  to  him  through  M.  Bailli  da  Rollet,  attache  of  the 
French  embassy  at  Vienna,  and  a  musical  amateur  who 
entered  into  Clock's  ideas  with  enthusiasm.  A  classic 
opera  for  the  I'aris  stage  was  accordingly  projected,  and  the 
friend*  fixed  upon  Racine's  Ipkigbue  en  Anlidc  After 
some  difficulties,  overcome  chiefly  by  the  intervention  of 
Quick's  former  pupil,  the  dauphiness  Marie  Antoinette,  the 
opera  was  at  last  accepted  ond  performed  at  the  Academic 
de  Musiqne,  on  April  19,  1774.  The  great  importance  of 
the  new  work  was  at  once  perceived  by  the  musical  ama- 
teurs of  the  French  capital  and  a  hot  controversy  on  the 
merits  of  Jphiyenie  ensued,  in  which  some  of  the  leading 
literary  men  of  France  took  part.  Amongst  Cluck's 
opponents  were  not  only  the  admirers  of  Italian  vocalization 
and  sweetness,  but  also  the  adherents  of  the  earlier  French 
school,  who  refused  to  see  in  Gluck  the  legitimate  suc- 
cessor of  Lulli  and  Rameau.  Marmontel,  Laharpe,  and 
D'Alembert  were  opponents,  the  Abbe  Amaud  ond  others 
the  enthusiastic  friends  of  the  German  master.  Rousseau 
took  a  peculiar  position  in  the  struggle.  In  his  early 
writings  he  is  a  violent  partisan  of  Italian  musk,  but  when 
Gluck  himself  appeared  as  the  French  champion,  he  will- 
ingly acknowledged  the  great  composer's  genius.  In  a  letter 
to  Dr  Barney,  written  shortly  before  bis  death,  Rousseau 
gives  a  close  and  appreciative  analysis  of  the  Alceste,  the 
first  Italian  version  of  which  Gluck  had  submitted  to  him 
for  suggestions ;  and  when,  on  the  first  performance  of  the 
piece  not  being  received  favourably  by  the  Parisian  audi- 
ence, the  composer  exclaimed,  "Alceste  est  tombee,"  Rous- 
seau is  said  to  have  comforted  Lim  with  the  flattering  Don- 
Bio*,  "Out,  mais  elle  est  tombee  du  cieL"  The  contest 
received  a  still  inure  personal  character  when  Piccini,  a 
celebrated  and  by  no  means  incapable  composer,  came  to 
Paris  as  the  champion  of  the  Italian  party.  Into  the  details 
of  the  historic  battle  between  Gluckists  and  Piccinista  this 
is  not  the  place  to  enter.  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  subject,  and  the  whole  affair  has  been  denounced  as  a 
sign  of  tho  frivolity  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  to 
those  interested  in  music  and  in  the  drama,  the  question 
whether  the  vocal  virtuoso  or  the  true  dramatic  artist  should 
reign  on  the  lyrical  stage  is  by  no  means  without  import- 
ance; although,  perhaps,  the  gentlemen  of  the  queen's  court, 
and  their  friends  who  applauded  her  countryman  and  pro- 
teg  6  Gluck  from  "le  coin  de  la  reinc,"  hardly  looked  upon 
the  matter  in  so  serious  a  light.  The  victory  at  last  re- 
mained, by  common  consent  (including,  it  is  said,  Piccini's 
own),  with  Gluck.  The  succession  of  the  operas  written  for 
Paris  is  the  following : — Orphie  et  Eurydicc  (the  Orfeo  re- 
written), 1774 ;  Alceste  (also  an  adaptation  of  the  earlier 
work,  1776);  Armide,  1777;  Iphigcnie  en  Tauride,  1779. 
Some  minor  compositions,  written  partly  by  desire  of  the 
queen  for  the  court  festivals,  it  would  be  needless  to  men- 
tion. Cluck  was  engaged  upon  an  opera  Let  Danaide* 
when  an  attack  of  apoplexy  compelled  bim  to  relinquish  all 
thoughts  of  work.  Ho  left  Paris  for  Vienna,  where  he  lived 
for  several  years  in  dignified  leisure,  disturbed  only  by  his 
declining  health.    He  died  on  November  18,  1787. 

To  the  general  character  of  duck's  music  some  allusion 
has  already  been  made.    He  was  essentially  a  dranatit 
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composer,  and  no  notice  need  be  taken  of  the  few  works 
l*longing  to  a  different  sphere.  .  In  connexion  with  its 
dramatic  purpose  Lib  muaic  ought  always  to  be  judged. 
He  never  -was  a  great  contrapuntist  in  the  souse  that 
Bach  and  Handel  were.  But  neither  was  there  much 
ruum  for  polyphonous  display  iu  the  music-drama  as  he 
understood  it  The  chorus  of  Scythians  in  the  second 
Iphigenia  ("  II  nous  falloit  da  sang  ")  would  not  gain  in 
effect  if  it  contained  an  elaborate  fugue.  This  and  other 
choruses  in  the  sains  great  work  at  the  same  time  illustrate 
<J  luck's  power  of  rendering,  musically  national  as  well  as 
individual  characteristics.  As  a  masterly  trait  of  psycho- 
logical characterization  may  further  be  cited  the  accompani- 
ment to  Orestee's  air,  also  in.  IpIUyinie  en  Tawride  ("Le 
calme  rea(re  dans  mem  coaur  v),  where  the  unfortunate  man 
in  vain  tries  to  iiud  relief  from  the  pangs  of  conscience, 
distinctly  heard  in  the  unceasing  semiquavers  of  the 
orchestral  accompaniment  The  severe  censure  pa-iaedon 
Gluck  for  drowning  the  voices  by  the  instruments  posterity 
has  converted  into  one  of  the  composer's  highest  claims  to 
fame.  Not  only  hsa  Gluck  developed  the  orchestra  as  re- 
gards mere  beauty  and  volume  of  sound,  but  ho  aU  has 
made  it  as  important  factor  in  the  dramatic  organism. 
Instancies  from  the  second  IphigeaU  alone  might  again  be 
multiplied.  The  savage  Scythians,  for  instance,' are  charac- 
terized by  the  noise  of  brass  and  percussion ;  while  Iphi- 
genie's  simple  prayer  is  accompanied  by  the  strings  and  two 
oboes.  The  care  bestowed  by  Gluck  upon  a  correct  and 
emphatic  declamation  of  the  words  is  another  important 
point  in  his  dramatic  reform.  Readers  interested  in  the 
matter  will  have  noticed  the  striking  parallelism  between 
the  views  and  aims  advocated  by  Gluck  in  the  18th  century 
and  by  Wagner  in  the  19th  century — a  parallelism  which 
may  be  extended  to  the  bitter  animadversions  evoked  by 
these  theories  amongst  contemporary  critics.  The  means, 
however,  by  which  the  theories  were  to  be  realised  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases.  Gluck'a  reform  is  essen- 
tially directed  against  the  encroachments  of  tho  singer; 
"Wagner's  against  those  of  .the  composer  as  an  independent 
nrtist  Gluck,  it  is  tree,  felt  the  necessity  of  a  perfect 
unity  between  muaic  and  poetry,  but  he  never  intended  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  effect  by  surrendering  any  of  the 
strict  forms  of  his  own  art  The  consequence  was  that  the 
poet  was  more  than  ever  bound  to  adapt  his  work  to  the 
demands  of  tho  composer,  and  that  the  latter  remained 
practically  the  omnipotent  ruler  on  the  operatic  stage. 
Wagner  at  last  has  made  dramatic  purpose  tho  supreme 
consideration  to  which  the  forme  of  music,  as  a  separate 
art,  have  to  submit 

An  altogether  satisfactory  biography  of  Gluck  remains  still  to  be 
-written.  With  regard  to  the  lite,  Anton  Sehmid't  Chr.  W.  JiilUr 
von  Gluck  may  be  consulted.  Herr  Mars,  in  bis  Gluck  nnd  dU 
Opera,  has  attempted  to  define  the  composer's  position  in  the 
bi&tory  of  dramatic,  music.  M.  Desnolresterrea'*  Gluck  ti  Piccini 
refer*  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  composer's  career.  For 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Gluck,  although  a  Gorman  by 
birth,  belongs  as  an  artist  to  France  rather  than  to  his  native 
•country.  His  works  form  as  it  were  tho  musical  complement,  to 
the  tangedy  of  Oorncille  and  Racine.  In  France  he  ru  tin*',  appre- 
ciated, and  in  France  also  hie  traditions  were  continued  by  a  school 
«1  highly  gifted  composers.  (F.  H.) 

GLUCKSTADT,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Schleswig-Holsteiu,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Elbe,  where  it  receives  the  small  river  lib. in,  and  on  the 
railway  from  Itzehoe  to  Elmshorn,  28  miles  N.W.  of  Altona. 
It  baa  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic  church,  a  wyuagogue,  a 
gymnasium,  a  provincial  prison,  and  a  provincial  penitenti- 
ary. The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commorce  and 
fishing;  but  the  frequent  losses  from  inundations  has 
greatly  retarded  the  prosperity  of  the  town.  It  suffers  at 
the  Bame  time  from  a  very  deficient  water  supply  for 
culinary  purposes. 


Glinka tadt  was  founded  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark  in  1816, 
and  fortified  in  1620.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  royal  dukes 
of  ScUeswig-Holatein,  who  assumed  from  it  the  name  of  Ik.lstein- 
GUtckstadt  In  1627-6  it  was  besieged  for  fifteen  weeks  by  TiUv, 
without  snoots*.  In  1611  it  was  blockaded  by  the  allien  and  capitu- 
lated, w  hen  -upon  it*  fortification*  were  demolished.  In  I860  it  wa* 
made  a  free  port  It  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  along  n  ith 
the  rest  of  Schleswig-Uolstein  in  1866.  The  noDulation  in  1876  wa* 
6031. 

GLUCOSE,  a  species  of  6ugar,  on  the  chemical  and 
other  properties  and  the  occurrence  and  manufacture  of 
which  see  articles  Cueiobtsy,  voL  v.  pp.  564,  672 ; 
Dbxtxin  and  Diabetes,  vol  viL  pp.  146, 147 ;  Fas  it  rota- 
tion, voL  ix.  pp.  93.  94.  96,  97 ;  Gallic  Acid,  vol  x.  p. 
41 ;  aud  Such*. 

GLUE    Sea  Gelatin. 

GLUKBOFF,  or  Glochow,  as  the  name  istmnaliterau-d 
in  German,  a  town  of  Russia,  at  the  head  of  a  d  ietrict  in  the 
government  of  Tchernigolf,  132  miles  E.  of  TchoniigoJI  in 
61*  54'  N.  Int.  and  33*  35'  K.  long.,  on  the  highway  between 
Moscow  and  KiefL  It  is  situated  on  the  doping  banks 
of  the  Yaamin.a  subtributary  of  the  Desna,  which  in  ito  turn 
unites  with  the  Dnieper.  Among  its  buildings  are  eleven 
churches  and  two  Jewish  meeting-houses,  a  district  school, 
an  almshouse,  and  a  hospital.  In  1860  its  population, 
mainly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  petty  commerce, 
amounted  to  10,006,  of  whom  4998  were  males;  in  1873 
it  was  10,747 ;  and  according  to  the  St  1'eterebiirg  Calendar 
for  1878,  it  has  increased  to  13,398.  The  Jews  in  1860 
numbered  2517.  About  4  miles  from  the  town,  near  the 
village  of  Poloshek,  there  exists  an  extensive  deposit  of 
white  clay,  which  supplies  nearly  all  the  porcelain  factories 
in  Russia.  Olukhoff  is  mentioned  in  the  Laurentian 
Chronicle  as  early  as  1162.  For  some  time  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  branch  of  the  ducal  family  of  Tchernigoff,  which 
retired  before  the  encroachments  of  the  Tartars  in  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century.  Before  its  final  incorporation 
with  Bussia,  it  passed  under  the  sway  first  of  the  Lithuanians 
and  then  of  the  Poles.  On  the  destruction  of  Baturin  by 
Peter  L  in  1708,  it  was  made  the  residence  Of  the  betmaas. 

GLUTEN,  a  tough,  tenacious,  ductile,  somewhat  elastic, 
nearly  ttstelcss,  and  greyish-yellow  albuminous  substance, 
obtained  from  the  flour  of  wheat  by  washing  in  water,  in 
which  it  is  insoluble.  In  Martin's  apparatus  for  the  pre- 
paration of  gluten  on  the  large  scale,  balls  of  dough  are 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  in  troughs  by  means  of 
cylinders,  whilst  water  plays  upon  thorn  in  line  jets  delivered 
by  copper  pipes.  A  sack  of  flour  may  be  thus  made  to 
yield  about  110  lb  of  moist  gluten,  and  twice  that  quantity 
of  dry  starch.  Good  samples  of  white  English  wheat  con- 
tain some  10  or  11  per  cent  of  gluten;  from  bard 
Venezuela  wheat  as  much  as  22  75  per  cent  has  been  pro- 
cured. The  outer  and  inner  coats  of  wheat,  separated  from 
it  aa  bran,  contain  respectively  4  or  5  and  14  to  20  per  cent  of 
gluten.  Gluten,  when  dried,  loses  about  two-thirds  of  its 
weight,  becoming  brittle  and  semi-transparent ;  whenstrongly 
heated  it  crackle*  and  swells,  and  burns  like  feather  or  horn. 
It  is  soluble  in  strong  acetic  acid,  and  in  caustic  alkalies, 
which  latter  may  be  used  for  the  purification  of  starch  in 
which  it  is  present  When  treated  with  '1  to  '2  per  cent 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  it  swells  up,  and  at  length 
forms  a  liijuid  resembling  a  solution  of  albumin,  and 
lfflvorotatory  as  regards  polarised  light.  Moistened  with 
water  and  exposed  to  the  sir  gluten  putrefies,  and  evolves 
carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
in  the  end  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  a  liquid,  which 
contains  leucin  and  ammonium  phosphate  and  acetate.  On 
analysis  gluten  shows  a  composition  of  about  53  per  cent 
of  carbon,  7  per  cent,  of  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  15  to  18 
per  ceht,  besides  oxygen,  and  about  1  per  cent  of  sulphur, 
and  a  small  quantity,  of  inorganic  matter.    It  is  uot  a 
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simple  substance,  and  according  to  Ritthausen  consists  of 
gluttncauin  (Liebig'a  vegetable  fibrin),  glutenfibrin,  gliadin 
(Pflanzenleim),  glutin  or  vegetable  gelatin,  and  mucedi*, 
which  are  all  closely  allied  to  one  another  in  chemical  com- 
position. It  is  the  gliadin  which  confers  upon  gluten  its 
capacity  of  coheripg  to  form  elastic  masses,  and  of  separat- 
ing readily  from  associated  starch.  In  the  so-called  gluten 
of  the  flour  of  barley,  rye,  and  maize,  this  body  is  absent 
(Kreuslerand  Ritthausen).  The  gluten  yielded  by  wheat 
which  has  undergone  fermentation  or  has  begun  to  sprout 
is  devoid  of  toughne&s  and  elasticity.  These  qualities  can 
be  restored  to  it  by  kneading  with  salt,  lime-water,  or  alum. 
Koopmans  found  that  a  larger  amount  of  raw  gluten  was 
digested  in  a  relatively  dilute  than  in  a  strong  artificial 
gastric  juice,  the  reverse  holding  good  of  albumin.  From 
experiments  on  six  pigs  and  three  dogs,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  digestive  fluid  in  the  stomachs  of  living 
animals,  even  of  the  same  species,  dissolves  unlike  quantities 
of  albumin  and  gluten,  so  that  if  much  albumin  be  digested 
the  loss  of  weight  of  gluten  present  with  it  is  but  small,  and 
vice  versa  (see  Brit,  and  For.  MecL-Chir.  Rev.,  1857,  ii.  pp. 
318-25).  Gluten  is' employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gluten 
bread  and  biscuits  for  the  diabetic  (see  Diabetes,  voL  viL 
p.  143),  and  of  chocolate,  and  also  in  the  adulteration  of  tea 
and  coffee.  For  making  bread  it  must  be  used  fresh,  as 
otherwise  it  decomposes,  and  does  not  knead  welL  Granu- 
lated gluton  is  a  kind  of  vermicelli,  made  in  some  starch 
manufactories  by  mixing  fresh  gluten  with  twice  its  weight 
of  flour,  and  granulating  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and  con- 
tained stirrer,  each  armed  with  spikes,  and  revolving  in 
opposite  directions.  The  process  is  completed  by  the  drying 
and  sifting  of  the  granules. 

S«jH.  Ritthausen,  "Ueber  die  Bestandtheilo  des  Weizonklebera," 
Erdmann's  Jour*.  /.  praJetixht  Cktmi*,  lxxxv:,  1662,  pp.  103-229 ; 
alto  if),,  lxzxvL,  1882,  pp.  257-269;  and  Ixxxviii.,  1863,  pp.  141- 
147;  T.  Lunger,  Lehrbueh  dtr  ChemU,m.  861-371,  Leipaic,  1878; 
and  Payen,  Industrial  Chemistry,  ed.  B.  H.  Paul,  1878. 

GLUTTON,  or  Wolvebkne  (Gulo  luteus),  a  carnivor- 
ous mammal,'  belonging  to  the  Muitelida  orweasel  family, 
but  differing  from  the  typical  forms  of  the  genus  Mutleta 
in  the  greater  heaviness  and  clumsiness  of  its  body,  present- 
ing in  this  respect  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  bear.  Its 
legs  are  short  and  stout,  with  large  feet,  tho  toes  of  which 
terminate  in  strong,  sharp  claws,  considerably  curved.  Its 
mode  of  progression  is  semi  plantigrade.  In  size  and  form 
it  is  not  unlike  the  European  badger,  measuring  from  2  to 
3  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  thick  busby  tail,  which  is 
about  8  inches  long.  Its  head  is  broad,  its  eyes  small,  with 
defective  vision,  and  its  back  arched.  Its  fur  consists  of  an 
undergrowth  of  short  woolly  hair,  mixed  with  long  straight 
hairs,  to  the  abundance  and  length  of  which  on  the  aides 
and  tail  the  creature  owes  its  shaggy  appearance.  The 
colour  of  it*  fur  is  blackish-brown,  with  a  broad  band  of 
chestnut  colour  stretching  from  the  shoulders  along  each 
side  of  the  body,  the  two  meeting  near  the  root  of  the  tail ; 
while,  unlike  the  majority  of  arctic  animals,  the  fur  of  the 
glutton  in  winter-time  grows  darker  in  colour.  Like  other 
weasels  it  is  provided  with  anal  glands,  which  secrete  a 
yellowish  fluid  possessing  a  highly  foetid  odour.  The 
glutton  is  a  boreal  animal,  inhabiting  the  northern  regions 
of  both  hemispheres,  bat  most  abundant  in  the  circumpolar 
area  of  the  New  World,  where  it  occurs  throughout  the 
British  provinces  and  Alaska,  being  specially  numerous  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  extending 
southwards  as  far  as  New  York  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Many  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  regarding  the 
glutton  by  early  writers  on  natural  history,  from  Olaus 
Magnus  to  Buffon,  one  of  which  has  perpetuated  itself  in 
the  animal's  common  name, — the  fact  being  that  the 
wolvereie  i«  not  more  gluttonous  than  are  the  majority  of 


carnivorous  animals.  It  feeds  on  grouse  and  the  smaller 
rodents,  and  on  foxes,  which  it  digs  from  their  burrows 
during  the  breeding  season.  Its  want  of  activity,  however, 
renders  it  dependent  for  most  of  its  food  on  the  dead  car- 
cases of  animals.  These  it  frequently  obtains  by  methods 
which  have  made  it  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  hunter  and 
trapper.  Should  the  hunter,  after  succeeding  in  killing  his 
game,  leave  the  carcase  insufficiently  protected  for  more 
than  a  single  night,  the  glutton,  whose  fear  of  snares  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  touching  it  during  tho  first 
night,  will,  if  possible,  get  at  and  devour  what  he  can  of  it 
on  the  second,  hiding  the  remainder  beneath  the  snow.  He 
annoys  the  trapper  by  following  up  his  lines  of  marten  traps, 
which  often  extend  to  a  length  of  40  or  50  miles,  each  of 
which  he  enters  from  behind,  extracting  the  bait,  pulling 
up  the  traps,  and  devouring  or  concealing  the  entrapped 
martens.  So  persistent  iB  the  glutton  in  this  practice,  when 
once  it  discovers  a  line  of  traps,  that  its  extermination  along 
the  trapper's  route  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  his  business.  This  is,  however,  no  easy 
task,  as  the  glutton  is  too  cunning  to  bo  caught  by  the 
methods  successfully  employed  on  the  other  members  of  the 
weasel  family.  The  trap  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is 
one  mcde  to  resemble  a  cache,  or  hidden  store  of  food,  such 


Glutton,  or  Wolvereo*. 

as  the  Indians  and  hunters  are  in  the  habit  of  forming,  the 
discovery  and  rifling  of  which  is  one  of  the  glutton's  most 
congenial  occupations, — the  bait,  instead  of  being  paraded 
as  in  most  trape,  being  in  this  case  carefully  concealed,  to 
lull  the  knowing  beast's  suspicions.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  the  wolverene  is  its  propensity,  akin 
to  that  of  certain  members  of  the  crow  family,  to  steal  and 
hide  things,  not  merely  food  which  it  might  afterwards  need, 
or  traps  which  it  regards  as  personal  enemies,  but  articles 
which  cannot  possibly  have  any  interest  for  it  except  that 
of  curiosity.  An  amusing  instance  of  this  is  quoted  by 
Coues  in  his  valuable  work,  recently  published,  on  the 
Fur-bearing  Annua!.*  of  North  America,  in  which  he  says — 
"  A  hunter  and  his  family,  having  left  their  lodge  un- 
guarded during  their  absence,  on  their  return  found  it 
completely  gutted — the  walls  were  there,  but  nothing  else. 
Blankets,  guns,  kettles,  axes,  cans,  knives,  and  aU  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  a  trapper's  tent  had  vanished, 
and  the  tracks  left  by  the  beast  showed  who  had  been  the 
thief.  The  family  set  to  work,  and,  by  carefully  following 
up  aU  his  paths,  recovered,  with  some  trifling  exceptions, 
tho  whole  of  the  lost  property.1'  The  cunning  it  displays 
in  unravelling  the  oftentimes  complicated  snares  set  for  it 
forms  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  despair  of  every 
trapper,  while  its  great  strength  and  ferocity  render  it  * 
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dangerous  antagonist  to  animals  much  larger  than  itself,  and 
occasionally  even  to  man.  The  rutting  season  occurs  in 
March,  and  the  female,  Bccure  in  her  burrow,  produces  her 
young— four  or  five  at  a  birth— in  Juno  or  July.  In  de- 
fence of  these  sho  is  exceedingly  bold,  and  the  Indians, 
according  to  Cowes,  "have  been  beard  to  say  that  they 
would  sooner  encounter  a  she-bear  with  her  cubs  than  a 
carcajou  (the  Indian  name  of  the  glutton)  under  the  same 
circumstances,"  The  wolverene  has  a  curious  habit  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  observed  in  any  other  of  the  lower 
animals.  On  catching  sight  of  its  relentless  human  enemy,  it 
may  bo  observed,  before  finally  determining  on  flight,  sitting 
on  its  haunches,  and,  in  order  to  get  a  clearer  view  of  the 
danger,  shading  its  eyes  with  one  of  its  forepaws.  When 
pressed  for  food  it  becomes  fearless,  and  has  then  been 
known  to  come  on  board  an  ice-bound  vessel,  and  in  pre- 
sence of  the  crew  to  seize  on  a  canister  of  meat.  Tbe  flesh 
of  the  glutton  is  uneatable  ;  it  is  therefore  only  valuable 
for  its  fur,  which,  when  several  skins  are  sewn  together, 
forms  elegant  hearth  and  carriage  rugs. 

GLYCAS,  Michael,  a  Byzantine  historian,  often  called 
Siculus.  The  time  when  he  flourished  is  very  uncertain. 
He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  better  Byzantine  historians 
on  account  of  the  terseness  and  perspicuity  of  his  style.  His 
M3.  letters  still  extant  are  addressed  to  the  last  Constan- 
tino ;  their  authenticity,  however,  has  been  questioned. 
His  chief  work  is  B<'/3\os  \poviK^,  divided  into  four  parts, 
treating  of  history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
death  of  Alexis  I.  Comnenus  (1118).  "The  best  edition  is 
that  by  J.  Bekker,  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantines 
(1836). 

GLYCERIN",  Glycerine,  or  Glycerol  (in  pharmacy 
Glycbrinum),  a  sugar-like  substance  obtainable  from 
most  riatural  fatty  bodies  by  the  action  of  alkalies  rail 
similar  reagents,  whereby  the  fats  are  decomposed,  water 
being  taken  up,  and  glycerin  being  formed  together  with 
the  alkaline  salt  of  some  particular  acid  (varying  with  the 
nature  of  the  fat).  Owing  to  their  possession  of  this  common 
property,  these  natural  fatly  bodies  and  various  artificial 
derivatives  of  glycerin,  which  behave  in  the  same  way 
when  treated  with  alkalies,  are  known  as  glycerides.  This 
decomposition  into  on  organic  acid  and  a  substance  of  more 
or  less  neutral  character  is  a  typical  kind  of  reaction  with 
numerous  classes  of  organic  bodies,  and  is  termed  saponi- 
fication, from  the  circumstance  that  tho  ordinary  process  of 
soap-making  consists  simply  in  the  formation  from  natural 
fatty  bodies  and  alkalies  of  the  alkaline  salts  of  the  fatty 
acids  thence  derivable,  soap  being  a  mixture  of  these  alkaline 
salts  in  various  proportions,  according  to  tbo  particular  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  required,  and  its  price.  In  the  ordinary 
process  of  soap-making  tho  complementary  product,  glycerin, 
remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  liquors  from  which  the 
soap  is  separated,  and  is  usually  thrown  away  ,  in  many 
other  instances,  however,  in  which  a  substance  capable  of 
undergoing  a  reaction  of  saponification  is  thus  treated,  the 
product  complementary  to  the  alkaline  salt  is  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  two. 

The  fact  that  soap  is  obtainable  by  boiling  together  oily 
or  fatty  substances  and  alkalies  (such  as  potashes  and  natron** 
or  mineral  alkali)  was  known  at  an  early  period  of  history, 
being  mentioned  by  Fliny,  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Paulas 
vF.jineta.  On  tho  other  hand,  substances  referred  to  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  translated  "  soap  "  (e.g.,  Jeremiah  ii.  22, 
"  For  though  thou  wash  theo  with  nitre  [properly,  natron], 
and  take  theo  much  soap Malachi  iii.  2,  "  For  he  is  like 
a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fuller's  soap  ")  refer  to  the  alkali 
itself  (viz.,  boriih  =  vegetable  alkali,  potash;  or  neter~ 
mineral  alkali,  soda),  and  not  to  tbe  substances  prepared 
from  oily  bodies  and  these  alkaline  matters.  Similarly 
Homer  makes  no  mention  of  soap  whilst  describing  the 


laundry  operations  of  Naosicaa.  The  discovery  of  glycerin, 
however,  is  of  modern  origin,  the  body  having  been  first 
described  in  1776  by  Scheele  under  tho  name  of  oelsQss 
(principe  doux  des  huiles— sweet  principle  of  oils),  and 
more  fully  investigated  subsequently  by  Chevreul,  Berthelot, 
and  many  other  chemists,  from  whose  researches  it  results 
that  glycerin  is  a  trihydric  alcohol  indicated  by  the  formula 
CSHS(011)J1  the  natural  fats  and  oils,  and  the  glycerides 
generally,  being  substances  of  the  nature  of  compound 
ethers  formed  from  glycerin  by  the  replacement  of  the 
hydrogen  of  the  OH  groups  by  the  radicals  of  certain  acids, 
called  for  that  reason  "  fatty  acids." 1  The  relationship  of 
these  glycerides  to  glycerin  will  be  more  conveniently 
shown  by  an  example,  such  as  the  series  of  bodies  formed 
from  glycerin  by  replacement  of  hydrogen  by  "stearyl" 
(C]gHuO),  the  radical  of  stearic  acid  (C„HwO.OH): — 

Glrccrtiu        Monostearin.  Dlsfrsrln.  Tristeadaw 

CH,  .  OH     CH,  .  0\C, ,11  „0)     CK,  .  OCC^HuO)     CH,  .  0(C„HM0) 

CK  .OH    CH  .OH  c'jl  .0(C„H„0)    cW  .  0(C,.W,,0) 

CH,  .  OH    CH,  .  OH  CH,  .  OH  CH,  .  0(C„HuO) 


These  four  substances  evidently  form  a  progressive  series, 
each  number  of  which  differs  from  the  preceding  one  in  the 
same  way,  viz.,  that  ono  more  stearyl  group  replaces 
hydrogen  in  the  original  OH  groups. 

The  process  of  saponification  may  be  viewed  as  the  gradual 
progressive  transformation  of  tristearin,  or  somo  analogously 
constituted  substance,  into  distearin,  monostearin,  and 
glycerin,  or  as  the  similar  transformation  of  a  substance 
analogous  to  distearin  or  to  monostearin  info  glycerin. 
If  the  reaction  is  brought  about  in  presence  of  an  alkali, 
tbe  acid  set  free  becomes  transformed  into  the  corresponding 
alkaline  salt ;  but  if  the  decomposition  is  effected  without 
the  presence  of  an  alkali  (£.*.,  by  means  of  water  alone,  of 
by  an  acid  fluid),  the  acid  set  free  and  the  glycerin  ore  ob- 
tained together  in  a  form  which  usually  admits  of  their 
ready  separation.  It  is  noticeable  that  with  few  exceptions 
tho  fatty  and  oily  matters  occurring  in  nature  are  sub- 
stances analogous  to  tristearin,  &*,  they  are  trebly  replaced 
glycerins.  Amongst  these  glycerides  may  be  mentioned 
tbe  following : — 

Trifteartn-CH.CO.CwH^O),:  .  The  ehief  constituent  of  hard 
animal  fats,  such  m  beef  and  mutton  tallow,  ke.;  alio  con- 
tained  in  Tnany  vegetable  fats  in  smaller  quantity. 

Triolein —     ••  •    JijjO1,.    Largely  present  in  olh 
other  saponiflable  vegetable  oils  and 
in  animal  fata,  especially  hog's  lard. 

rri/w/m'<»n— C,H,(O.CuH,,0),.  The  chief  constituent  of  palm 
oil ;  also  contained  in  greater  or  lesa  quantities  in  human 
fat,  olive  oil,  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  fata. 

Triricinc!ein—Ctnt{O.CltHssOJt.  The  main  constituent  of 
castor  oil. 

Other  analogous  glycerides  are  apparently  contained  in 
greater  or  smaller  quantity  in  certain  other  oils.  Thus 
in  cows'  butter,  tributyrin,  CsH5(O.C4H70)j,  and  the 
analogous  glycerides  of  other  readily  volatile  acids  closely 
resembling  butyric  acid,  are  present  in  small  quantity;  the 
production  of  these  acids  on  saponification  and  distillation 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  utilized  as  a  test  of  a  purity 
of  butter  as  sold.  Truteetin,  C,H&(O.C,H,0)},  is  appar- 
ently contained  in  cod  liver  oil.  Some  other  glycerides 
isolated  from  natural  sources  ore  analogous  in  composi- 
tion to  tristearin,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  three 
radicals  which  replace  hydrogen  in  glycerin  are  not  all 
identical ;  thus  kephalin,  myelin,  and  lecithin  are  glycerides 
in  which  two  hydrogensare  replaced  by  fatty  acid  radicals, 
and  the  third  by  a  complex  phosphoric  acid  derivative.  In 
no -case,  however,  is  the  existence  of  a  natural  glyceride 


live  oil  sail 


Largely  present 

aa  soft  fata;  also  present 


1  The  name  is  often  farther  i 
analogous  to  the  true  acids  of  I 
and  chemical  characters,  but  not  yet  i 
fata. 
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to  fiisteann  or  monoetearin  substantiated  with 
certainty,  bodies  of  these  classes  being  either  formed  syn- 
ally  by  reversing  the  reactions  of  saponification,  or 
produced  by  the  partial  saponification  of  substances 
to  tristearin. 

Glycerin  is  also  a  product  of  certain  kinds  of  fermentation, 
especially  of  the  alcoholic  fermentation  of  sugar ;  thus  it 
is  a  constituent  of  many  wines  and  other  fermented  liquors, 
being  formed  together  with  small  quantities  of  various  other 
•ub  stances  by  reactions  subsidiary  only  to  the  main  change 
taking  place,  and  hence  varying  in  their  nature  and  extent 
with  circumstances.  According  to  Pasteur,  about  ^th  of 
the  sugar  transformed,  under  ordinary  conditions  in  the 
fermentation  of  grape  juice  and  similar  saccharine  liquids 
into  alcohol  and  other  products  becomes  converted  into 
glyoerin.  In  certain  natural  fatty  substances,  t.g.,  palm 
oil,  it  exists  in  the  free  state,  so  that  it  can  be  separated  by 
washing  with  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  glycerin 
but  not  the  fatty  giyceridea ;  but  how  far  its  occurrence 
in  this  form  is  due  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  glyceride 
by  a  spontaneous  saponification  is  open  to  some  question. 

firopertiti. — la  a  state  of  purity  glycerin  is  a  viscid, 
colourless  liquid  of  Bp.  gr.  l'2«4,  possessing  a  somewhat 
mawkish  sweet  taste;  when  exposed1  to  a  high  degree  of 
cold  for  a  long  time  it  sometimes  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass,  which  then  melts  at  about  7*  C.  The  crystals  when 
once  melted  often  do  not  resolidify  again  readily,  even  when 
in  contact  with  the  solid  substance,  although  sometimes 
contact  with  a  crystal  of  the  solid  at  a  temperature  of  abont 
0°  aamces  to  produce  solidification  of  the  whole.  This 
solidification  of  glycerin  is,  however,  a  very  - exceptional 
phenomenon,  only  occurring  with  extremely  pure  sob- 
stance  under  certain  conditions  not  thoroughly  under 
stooj,  and  then  only  after  long  continued  exposure  to  a 
low  temperature,  as  during  a  cold  winter.  When  con- 
taining a  minute  quantity  of  water  glycerin  never  solidi- 
fies, and  to  this  circumstance  several  of  its  useful  applica- 
tions are  due.  A  weak  aqueous  solution,  when  chilled 
sufficiently,  allows  crystals  of  ice  to  form,  the  glycerin 
accumulating .  in  the  unfrozen  portion  as  alcohol  does  when 
a  mixture  of  spirit  and  water  is  partially  frozen.  When 
heated  alone  it  partially  volatilizes,  but  the  greater  part 
decomposes;  by  reducing  the  pressure  to  about  -,'jth  of  an 
atmosphere,  it  can,  however,  be  readily  distilled  unchanged, 
boiltog  under  a  pressure  of  60  millimetres  of  mercury  at 
about  209  C.  In  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  also,  it  distils 
withont  decomposition  under  ordinary  barometric  pressure. 
In  water  and  alcohol  it  dissolves  readily  in  all  proportions: 
in  ether  it  is  insoluble.  Under  certain  conditions,  such  as 
prolonged  contact  with  poor  cheese  and  chalk  at  about  35" 
to  40"  C,  it  can  be  made  to  ferment  partially,  becoming 
changed  into  alcohol ;  but  under  any  circumstances,  only  a 
small  fraction,  at  most  a  tenth,  becomes  thus  transformed, 
the  rest  remaining  unaltered.  It  possesses  remarkable 
solvent  powers  on  many  substances,  whence  it  is  emploved 
for  numerous  purposes  in  pharmacy  and  the  arts.  Its 
viscid  character,  and  its  non-liability  to  dry  and  harden 
by  exposure  to ,  air,  ofeo  fit  it  for  various  other  usee, 
such  as  lubrication,  drc,  whilst  its  peculiar  physical  cltarao- 
ters,  enabling  it  to  blend  with  either  aqueous  or  oily  matters 
under  certain  circumstances,  render  it  a  useful  ingredient  in 
a  large  numbor  of  products  of  varied  kinds.  Applied  to 
the  living  skin  (and  similarly  to  untanned  leather)  it  pro- 
duces a  remarkable  softening  effect,  wheuce  it  is  largely 
employed  as  a  cosmetic,  either  by  itself  or  in  admixture 
with  other  substances.  Taken  internally  it  is  alleged  to  be 
valuable  as  a  substitute  for  cod-liver  oil  for  phthisical 
patient^  not  possessing  the  disagreeable  fishy  flavour  of 
Cut  valuable  food,  and  having  a  fattening  tendency. 
When  it  is  given  in  moderately  small  repeated  doses  to  the 


lower  animals,  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  marked] 
injurious  action  peculiar  to  itself;  when,  however,  large 
doses  of  glycerin  are  subentaneoasiy  injected  into  dogs, 
amounting  to  from  H  to  10  grammes  per  kilogramme  of 
animal  operated  on  (0-8  to  1*0  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  dog,  corresponding  to  from  1  Hi  u>  1 1  tt>  of  glycerin  for 
the  weight  of  an  average  man),  death  ensues  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  accompanied  by  symptoms  analogous  to  thote 
of  acote  alcoholism  (Dujardin,  Beanmctz,  and  Audige). 
Like  sugar  it  possesses  antiseptic  qualities,  eo  that  meat, 
albomin,  Ac,  immersed  in  it  do  not  for  long  periods  of  trme> 
undergo  potrefactivo  changes. 

Ifnnnftuturc;— The  simplest  modes  of  preparing  glycerin  in  a. 
stats  of  purity  are  based  on  the  saponification  of  fat:  either  by 
\  alkalies  or  analogous  basic  substances.  Or  by  auperbeated  strain, 

1  and  on  the  circumstance  that,  although 'glycerin  cannot  be  distilled 
by  itself  under  the  ordinary  pressure  without  decomposition,  it  can 
I  be  resdtly  volatilised  in  a  current  of  strperheated  steam ;  in  this 
way  the  glycerin  formed  is  separated  from  the.  noo-volatile  sub- 
stances piesent.  It  was  by  mean*  of  aaponifieatioB  of  olive  oil  or  lanl 
with  litharge  (lead  oxide),  wbeteby  a  lead  soap  insoluble  in  water, 
or  nearly  eo,  is  foimed,  togethcr'wilh  glycerin,  that  the  existence 
of  glycerin  mi  first  demonstrated  by  Sebeele,  who  obtained  it  as  a 
byo-product  in  the  formation  of  the  "  load-plaster"  of  pharmacy 
made  from  lard  and  lead  oxide.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the  only 
known  method  of  preparing  glycerin,  the  aqueous  solution  obtained 
being  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydtogen  to  remove  any  soluble  lead 
compounds,  filtered,  and  evaporated  until  irlmoU  all  the  water  w»a 
drivva  off,  leaving  the  gtyeetin  behind  as  a  syrupy  fluid.  By 
evaporating  down  the  spent  lays  of  the  snapmslcrT  (niter  tb«  tosj> 
is  separated  therefrom  by  "ashing  oat,"  snd  any  excess  of  alkali 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid),  and  treating  the  residue  with 
alcohol,  glycerin  can  al»o  be  obtained,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  it 
I  has  formed  being  simply  evaporated  ,„  .jrtvc  off  the  alcohol ; 
but  this  process  is  far  too. costly  for  ordinary  put  poses.  An  im- 
provement on  this  method  was  patented  in  1S58  by  H.  Beynolds, 
the  concentrated  leys  being  passed  into  a  vessel  where  they  aie  met 
by  a  stream  of  superheated  steam  st  about  ' 


then 


over  with  the 


...  *w  C.  ;  the*  glycerin 
aqueous  vapour,  whilst  the  inorganic  sails 
present  are  left  behind,  in  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid  for 
candle-making  (see  Candle)  one  of  the  older  process**  was  the 
saponification  of  tallow  with  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  lime  soap 
and  an  aqueous  solution  of  impure  glycerin,  A  our  which  the 
purs  substance  can  be  readily  obtained  by  distillation  with  super- 
heated steam,  J.afs  pure  products  were  formerly  obtained  by 
treating  the  erode  solution  with  snlpkario  acid  to  separate  lime, 
boiling  to  remove  small  quantities  of  volatile  acids,  evaporation, 
snd  filtration  through  animal  charcoal  to  decolorize ;  or  by  evaporat- 
ing, dissolving  oat  by  alcohol,  and  purifying  by  tresting  with  lead 


oxtde,  filtering  to  separate  an  insoluble  lead  compound 
removing  lead  from  this  nitrate  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtering 
ag«in,  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup.  In  practice  all  these  older 
methods  hare,  however,  been  superseded  by  the  process  patented 
in  1854  by  Wilson  &  Payne.  This  consists  in  heating  the  fatty 
matter  to  bo  sapon: lied  in  an  appropriate  still  to  a  temperature  of 
290*  to  315°  C.  <650*  to  600*  Fahr.),  and  passing  in  hasted  stemn  in 
such  a  way  that  it  rises  up  through  the  fatty  matter  in  numerous 


streams;  saponification  is  thus  rapidly  effected,  and  the  llbetsled 
glycerin  and  tstty  adds  are  voletrrtied  and  carried  along  with  the 
steam  to  the  condensing  arrangement.  If  the  temperature  do  not 
exceed  810*  C.  there  i*  no  fear  of  the  glycerin  being  decomposed, 
whilst  under  suitable  conditions  even  higher  temperature*  than 
this  ran  be  employed  without  causing  its  decomposition  ;  but  there- 
is  always  a  great  liability  to  destruction  of  glycerin  when  the  tem- 
perature of  110°  is  ex  coed  cel.  This  arises  from  the  tendency  of  the 
glycerin  to  chnr  on  beating,  snd  to  split  up  into  water  and  acroUin 
(acrylic  aldehyde),  thus  :— 
*  I  c>n^),x2nro+c,n.o. 

"When  a  series  of  chambers  is  nsed  as  the  refrigerator,  the  com- 
partments nearest  the  still  are  found  to  condense  little  but  fatty 
acids,  the  water  and  glycerin  chiefly  accumulating  in  the  more  dts- 
tant  chambers,  the  last  of  which  ia  usually  open  to  the  air  at  the 
end;  so  that  there  is  no  excess  of  pressure  in  the  still  and  ron- 
deniers ;  the  fattv  aeids-rendily  separate  from  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  glycerin,  which  only  requires  concentration  by  evaporation  to  1* 
fit  for  the  market.  Since  the  date  of  Wilsons  patent  various 
special  forms  of  apparatus  for  effecting  the  transformation  have 
been  patented  by  V  right  It  Fouchc,  Gilbee,  and  others. 

This  method  of  saponification  is,  strictly,  only  an  improvement 
on  former  processes  invented  for  the  purpose  of  decomposing  the 
glycerides  and  obtaining  the  fatty  acids  withont  the  use  of  alkalies, 
lime,  lie. ;  in  these  older  methods  theextraction  of  glycerin  was  not  an 
important  feature,  and  they  were  frequently  worked  in  such  a  way  as 
to  decompose  the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  glycerin pariptut*  wills 
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J»s  liberation.    Thus,  as  far  back  as  1 825 ,  Cherrcul  and  Cav-Lusaac 

Mk«shed  out  the  idea  of  the  tiroce&s  of  saponification  by  superheated 
■team,  and  the  method  wan  actually  earned  out  with  certaia  modi- 
fication* by  vsrious  chemists  and  manufacturers.  Fur  example,  in 
1142,  E.  Price,  A  Co.  patented,  in  tit*  name  of  Jones  A  Wilson,  a 
process  of  the  kind,  which  vat  Laigeiy  worked  for  worse  years  ;  in 
this,  the  fatty  matter  freed  from  extraneous  impurities  is  mixed 
with  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  heated  in 
copper  boilers  to  about  180'  C,  by  superheated  steam  blown 
thiough  the-  mass  for  about  two  hours  ;  after  which  hotter  steam  at 
about  300'  to  350'  is  blown  through,  when  fatty  acids  distil,  but 
little  or  no  glycerin  panics  ova  unaltered,  idinust  the  whole 
being  charred  or  decomposed,  forming  acrolein,  Ac.  Here  the 
saponification  and  destruction  of  glycerin  are  largely  effected 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,,  as  well  as  by  the  steam  iteelt.  Price's 
process  was  suggested  to  the  inventors  by  Tilghman's  method, 
brought  out  early  in  1851,  which  consisted  in  making  an  cmulmon 
of  melted  fatty  matter  and  water  (or  solution  of  alkali)  by  agita- 
tion, and  then  pumping  it  through  a  long  coil  of  iron  tubing  kept 
at  a  temperature  near  that  of  melted  lead-under  a  pleasure  ot  about 
2000  lb  to  the  square  inch.  In  this  way  complete  saponification  is 
effected,  fatty  acids  and  an  aqueous  solution  of  olycerin  being 
obtained  when  water  is  used,  and  soap  with  more  or  less  wster  ana 
glycerin  when  alkaline  liquor  is  employed.  It  is  noticeable  that  in 
this  proeeas  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  alkali  should  be  caustic,  as 
it  must  be  for  the  ordinary  process  o(  soap-boiling  ;  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates  answer  just  as  well  as  their  latjicctire  hydrates 
(caustic  soda,  caustic  potash). 

MMMta- Among  tbe  numerous  derivatives  obtainable  from 
rlyceriu  by  appropriate  chemical  reactions,  may  bo  more  particu- 
larly aseutioued  ttitro  glmxrin,  which  is,  strictly  speokiog,  ira- 
properly  named,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  belong  lo  the  ciasa  of  Una 
nitro-substitulion  derivatives,  but  is  simply  constituted  like  tri- 
etearin,  the  radical  of  nitric  acid  displacing  the  hydrogen  of  tbe 
OH  groups.  By  treating  glycerin  with  nitiic  acid  (preferably  by 
dropping  pure  glycerin  iuto  a  mixture  of  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids) 
the  following  reaction  ensues,  the  glycerin  beetling  what  would 
be  systematically  termed  trinitri*  or  j/lyccrotriuitrin  :  — 

<CHtOKOf 
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By  treating  the  resorting  "  ni'io-glycerfn with  caostic  potash, 
saponification  ensues,  potassium  nitrate  being  formed  and  glycerin 
reproduced  precisely  as  when  tristcsrin  is  similarly  aapcuihed. 
Two  other  important  products  obtainable  from  glycerin  are  uopropyl 
xtxluU  and  alhjl  iodide,  each  of  which  serves  as  the  starting-point 
©I  a  large  aeries  of  chemical  prodocts.  many  ot  them  of  utility  in 
the  arts.  These  substances  ate  manufsctined  by  heating  glycerin 
with  bydriodto  acid,  and  are  formed  in  virtue  of  tbe  leactioua  I— 

citesrla.  Isoproprl  Iodide. 
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Again,  glycerin  is  employed  in  the  mnnufactuie  of  formie  oci'rf, 
which  is  prepared  mast  convenient  I  y  by  heating  together  glycarln 
aud  oxalic  acid.  The  splitting  up  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  formic  acid,  which  lake*  place  only  to  «  minute  extent  when 
oxalic  acid  is  heated  slonc  (owing  to  the  further  decomposition  of 
the  formic  acid),  then  ensues  with  bnt  little  formation  of_bye- 
products,  and  especially  with  but  little  loss  of  formic  acid  through 
further  decomposition.  This  arises  from  the  occurrence  of  a  cycle 
of  change*  highly  interesting  liom  a  chemical  poiut  of  view,  and 
consisting  essentially  in  the  continual  lornmtiou  of  a  body  analo- 
gous to  monostennii,  end  its  continual  breaking  up  into  formic 
acid,  which  distils  over,  and  glycerin,  which  acta  over  again  on  a 
fresh  portion  of  oxalic  acid.  , 

Ttcktiiftd  t/aes.—  Besides  its  use  as  a  starting-point  in  tbe  pro- 
duction of  "  nitro-glvcerin  "  and  other  chemical  products,  glycerin 
is  largely  employed  for  a  number  of  purposes  in  the  arts  its  annli- 
ration  thereto  beiag  due  to  it*  peculiar  physical  propertiee.  Thus 
its  mm -liability  to  freeze  (when  not  absolutely  anhydrous,  which 
it  practically  never  is  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air)  and  its  non 
volatility  at  ordinary  tcmpcrsture*,  combined  with  its  power  of 
always  keeping  fluid  and  not  drying  np  and  hardening,  render  it 
valuable  as  a  lubricating  agent  for  clockwork,  watches,  Ac,  as  a 
substitute  for  water  in  wet  gas-roeteis,  aud  as  .hi  ingredient  in 
cataplasms,  plasters,  modelling  clay,  pasty  colouring  matters,  dve- 
ing  materials,  moist  colours  lorsilists,  and  nunierons  other  analo- 
gous substances  which  are  required  to  be  kept  in  a  permanently 
soft  condition.  From  its  softening  pioperty  when  applied  to  the 
akin,  it  constitutes  a  chief  ingredient  in  many-  toilet  preparations, 
creams,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these  indeed,  sold  under  fancy 
names,  are  nothing  but  glycerin  diluted  with  water  or  weak 
alcohol,  or  mixed  with  some  oleaginous  emulsion  or  paste,  and 
variously  scented.  It*  solvent  power  for  numerous  substances 
rvodcrs  it  valuable  in  pharmacy  as  an  ingredient  in  numerous 


preparations.  In  some  of  these  the  glycerin  acts  not  merely 
as  a  solvent  but  also  as  a  preservative  egsinst  decomposition, 
owing  to  its  antiseptic  qualities,  which  also  led  to  its  being  em- 
ployed to  preserve  untaancdl.pather  (especially  during  transit  when 
exported,  the  hide*  being,  moreover,  kept  soft  and  supple);  to  make 
solutions  of  gelatin,  olboinen,  gum,  paste,  eements,  *c,  which  will 
keep  without  decomposition  ;  to  preserve  meat  and  other  edibles  ; 
to  mount  anatomical  preparations;  to  preserve  vuccine  lymph  un- 
changed ;  and  for  many  similar  purposes.  Its  solvent  power  is  also 
utilised  in  the  production  of  various  colouring  fluids,  where  the 
colouring  matter  would  not  dissolve  in  water  alone;  thus  aniline 
violet,  the  tinctorial  constituents  of  madder,  aud  various  allied 
colouring  matters  dissolve  in  glycerin,  forming  linnids  which  remain 
coloured  even  when  diluted  with  water,  the  colouring  matters  being 
cither  retained  in  suspension  or  dissolved  by  the  glycerin  present 
in  the  diluted  fluid.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  glycerin  as  a 
medinm  for  tbe  extraction  of  the  odoriferous  principle  ol  Powers. 
Ac,  and  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  the  menafactare  of  some  sorts 
of  tobacco,  tbe  aioma  of  which  is  liable  so  be  deteriorated  should 
fermentation  of  the  saccharine  matter  set  in.  Certain  kinds  of 
copying  inks  are  greatly  improved  by  tbe  substitution  of  glycerin, 
ill  part  or  entirely,  for  the  sugar  or  honey  usually  added.  In  fine, 
the  namber  of  useful  adaptations  of  glycerin  as  an  ingredient  in 
Older  to  confer  certain  special  properties  is  almost  uaiinrited,  and  its 
use  in  these  directions  is  increasing  yearly. 

Jmjiurilics. — For  some  of  these  purposes  it  is  essential  that  the 
glycerin  should  be  of  considerable  purity.  The  chief  impurities 
liable  to  be  present  vary  with  the  mode  ol  preparation.  Substance* 
made  by  saponification  of  oils,  Ac,  with  oxide  ol  lead  or  lime,  are 
apt  to  lets  in  more  or  less  of  the  metallic  compounds,  whilst  glu  m:i 
extracted  from  soap-leys  may  also  contain  mineral  matters.  Such 
impure  substances  are  readily  purified  by  distillation  with  steam  or 
nnder  greatly  diminished  pressure.  Glycerin  prepared  by  sapoui- 
fyiag  clarified  tallow,  Ac.,  by  suweibrated  steam,  ruieiy  contain i 
fatty  acid*  ;  if  not  deprived  ol  practically  all  the  water  with  whieii 
it  is  mixed  in  the  distillate  hrst  obtaiucd,  it  i*  lea*  viscid  and  has  a 
lower  density,  so  that  tbe  specific  giavity  forms  a  good  teal  as  to 
whether  it  contains  nincb  wster  or  not.  Occasionslly  glycerin  in 
met  with  intentionally  adaMernted  with  wigai-syrup,  gum,  mineial 
matters,  Ac,  but  such  falsi  neat  ions  arc  compel  at  ivelv  lore.  They 
may  be  detected  by  the  substance  being  not  wholly  soiublu  in 
alcohol,  by  its  leaving  a  residue  on  ignition  in  air,  by  its  precipi- 
tating a  soiction  of  basic  lead  acetate  (alter  being  dissolved  in  wster), 
or  by  other  special  tests,  eocoiding  to  the  natuie  of  the  impurity 
sought  for.  Thus,  whilst  pure  glycerin  does  not  reduce  alkaline 
copper  solutions  so  as  to  precipitate  cuprous  oxide  when  boiled 
therewith,  the  precipitation  is  readily  produced  by  certsin  kinds  of 


sugar,  either  without  nnypievious  treatment  leg.,  glucose),  oi  after 
boiling  for  a  abort  time  with  water  acidulated  with  a  mineral 
acid  such  as  sulphuric  ncid  (f.'j.,  cane  sugar).        (C.  R.  A.  W.) 

GMELIN,  J  on  a  n.n  G  borci  (1709-1756),  a  distinguished 
naturalUt,  son  of  the?  cbemist  of  tbe  same  name,  was  bom 
at  Tubingen,  June  12,  1709.  Having  taken  bis  degree  in 
medicine,  be  in  1727  repaired  to  St  Petersburg,  where  in 
1731  be  'was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  natural 
history.  In  1733,  by  order  of  tbe  emprcsu  Anna,  Lo  joined 
Deshsle,  G.  F.  Mull  or,  and  Behring  in  an  expedition  for 
the  exploration  of  Siberia,  which  waa  penetrated  as  far  as 
tbe  Lena.  He  returned  to  St  Petersburg  in  1743.  In 
1749  he  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  and  chemistry  at 
Tubingen,  where  he  died.  May  20,  1755.  Linnajua  named 
a  genus  of  plants  Gnulina  in  his  honour. 

His  chief  work*  are  Flora  Sibiriea  (t  vols..  St  Petersburg.  17IS- 
60),  and  Reittn  Durth  SibirUn  M  vols.,  St  IVtcrsbuig,  17S'.;. 

GMELIN,  Leopold  (1788-1853),  a  celebrated  chemist, 
was  born  August  2,  1788,  at  Gottlngen,  in  tbe  university 
of  wbicb  city  bis  father,  Jobann  iriedrich  Gmclin,  was 
professor  of  medicine.  He  studied  medicine  and  cbem 
istry  nt  Gottingcn,  Tubingen,  and  Vienna,  and  in  1813 
commenced  lecturing  on  chemistry  at  Heidelberg,  when- 
in  1814  be  waa  appointed  extraordinary  and  in  1817 Ordi 
nary  professor  ol  medicine  and  chemistry ;  tbo  latter 
office  he  held  till  1850.  He  died  at  Heidelberg,  April  13, 
1853. 

Gmelin's  fsroe  rests  chiefly  on  bis  chemical  dictionary,  tbe  llami- 
luck  der  Chtmic,  the  first  edition  of  which,  in  2  vols..  »;is  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  in  1817-19.  The.  fourth  elision  (Heidelberg. 
1843,  4c  )  wss  written  by  Gmclin  himself  as  far  as  the  end  of  vol. 
v.,  was  continued  by  Drs  List  and  Kraut  and  others,  snd  completed 
by  an  eighth  volume  on  physiological  chemistry,  the  work  ol  I'io- 
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feasors  Lehmann  and  Rocliloder.  A  revision  of  the  I/andbuck  by 
Kraut,  in  two  parts,  ha*  since  appeared.  Of  th*  fourth  edition  an 
English  translation  by  H.  Watts  waa  pnblUhcd  by  the  Cavendish 
Society  in  1848-69.  Gmelin  vru  the  author  also  of  Vernuk  ttou 
neucn  chem.  Miticraltystrvu  (Heidelberg,  1825),  and  of  numerous 
scientific  papers.  Vith  Tiederaann  be  wrote  VertucKt  ilUr  die 
Wtgt  auf  icelthtm  Substanze*  aiu  dm  Mage*  u*d  DarmkauaU  in 
dot  Slut  eWaii-jfH  (Heidelberg,  1820),  and  Die  Vtrdauv*g  (2  toU., 
Heidelberg,  IS* -27). 

GMELIN,  SiMUEt  Gottlikb  (1743-1774),  an  eminent 
naturalist,  "nephew  of  J.  0.  Gmelin  (see  above),  waa  born 
at.  TUbingeo,  Jane  23, 1743.  He  graduated  there  as  M.D. 
in  1763,  went  to  St  Petersburg  in  1767,  and  in  1768,  with 
IVllas,  Guldenstitlt,  and  Lapncbin,  commenced  a  journey 
for  the  scientific  exploration  of  the  south-east  possessions  of 
Russia,  Having  visited  in  succession  the  western  district* 
of  the  Don,  the  Persian  provinces  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  regions  of  the  Volga,  and  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Caspian,  he  in  1774  was  on  his  way 
back  to  St  Petersburg  when  he  was  seized  as  a  hostage  by 
Usmey  Khan,  of  the  Eaitak  tribe,  through  whose  ill- 
treatment  he  died  on  July  27th  of  the  same  year. 

Hi*  principal  world  are  Hisloria  Fueorum  icouibvi  WuUrata 
(St  Petersburg,  1708),  and  Vo\/<iyn  dans  diffarnlet  parties  da 
'Empire  d*  RumU  (I  vols,  tto,  St  retetsbutg,  1770-84). 

OMttND,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  Jaxt,  for- 
merly a  free  imperial  town,  is  situated  in  a  charming  and 
fruitful  valley  on  the  Rems,  here  spanned  by  a  beautiful 
bridge,  31  miles  E.N.E.  of  Stuttgart.  It  is  surrounded  by 
old  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  Las  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ancient  buildings,  among  which  are  the  church  of  the 
'  Holy  Cross ;  St  John's  church,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  the  Hobenstaufens;  St  Leonard's  church,  situated  on  a 
height  near  tbe  town,  partly  hewn  oat  of  the  rock  and 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  ;  the  chapels  of  St  Joseph  and 
God's  Host;  and  the  Dominican  convent,  founded  in  1204, 
now  a  house  of  correction.  Among  tbe  modern  buildings 
n:o  the  gymnasium,  the  drawing  and  tradeschools,  tbeRomun 
Catholic  seminary,  the  town  hall,  the  royal  deaf-mute  and 
blind  institute,  the  blind  asylum,  tbe  lunatic  asylum,  and 
two  hospitals.  Tbe  industries  include  the  manufacture  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  bronte,  and  brass  wares,  aHk  and  part- 
silk  cloths,  tobacco,  wax,  glue,  leather,  furniture,  bone  dust, 
and  lucifer  matches.  There  is  also  considerable  trade  in 
corn,  hope,"  and  fruit    Population  in  1875,  12,838. 

Cmiind  was  nurrounded  by  walls  in  the  beginning  of  tlio  12lh 
century  by  Duko  Frederick  tbe  elder  of  Swabla.  It  received  town 
rights  from  Frtderkk  Barbaras*,  and  after  the  dying  out  of  the 
Hohemtaufens  became  a  free  imperial  town.  In  1549  it  was 
b  -iiegcd  and  taken  by  the  Protestants,  and  in  1793  it  was  burned 
by  toe  Suedes.  It  retained  its  Independence  till  1808,  when  It 
came  iuto  the  poesettion  of  Wurtembeig.  Gmiind  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Huns  Baldung  and  of  the  architect  Heinrich 
/rl«r.    In  the  Middle  Ages  the  population  was  about  10,000. 

GNAT,  a  name  (Anglo  Saxon,  gnat)  properly  applied  to 
the  members  of  the  Culicida  (a  family  of  the  insect  order 
Diptera,  division  OrtAorrhapha,  subdivision  Ntmatoctra, 
section  Eucephala),  but  sometimes  also-used  for  the  Chiro- 
nomickt.  The  Culicida  consist  of  about  150  known  species, 
of  tbe  genera  Culex,  Anopheles,  Aedes,  Psorophora,  Corethra, 
Aa;  they  are  distributed  over  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
world,  and,  in  spite  of  their  very  feeble  build,  reach  as  far 
north  as  man  has  penetrated  (having  been  found  during 
Xarcs'a  roceut  Arctic  expedition).  As  regards  time,  ex: 
maples  of  a  Culex  and  a  Corethra  have  been  discovered  in 
tbe  Tertiary  beds  of  the  Lower  White  River,  Colorado. 
Thn  Culieidat  are  distinguished  from  their  immediate  allies, 
amongst  other  characters,  by  having  the  parts  of  the  mouth 

dnced  into  a  slender  porrected  rostrum,  nearly  half  the 
wth  of  the  insect,  and  composed  of  many  distinct  pieces 
(seven,  according  to  Westwood,  who  remarks  that  the 
mouth  in  these  delicate  creatures  is  formed  of  the  same 
number  of  pieces,  and  on  tba  same  plan,  as  that  of  the 


robust  TabanC),  and  many-jointed  palpi,  very  long  and  pilose 
in  the  male,  in  which  sex  the  antenna  are  plumose  and  14- 
jointed.   The  fibrils  of  the  antennas  am  considered  by 
Mayer  as  auditory  organs.    The  usual  special  representative 
of  the  family  is  Culex  pipient,  tbe  common  gnat,  whose 
blood-eucking  propensities  have  rendered  it  too  well  known, 
It  pierces  the  skin  with  the  needle  like  lancets  of  its  rostrum, 
which  are  barbed  at  the  tips,  and  gradually  inserts  the 
whole  of  those  organs,  at  the  same  time  liquefying  the  blood 
by  some  fluid  secretion,  which  apparently  adds  to  the  sub- 
sequent irritation.    Tbe  female,  recognisable  by  her  more 
simple  antenna)  and  palpi,  alone  attacks  man,  and,  ia 
default  of  herfavourite  food,  will  feed  on  the  honey  of 
flowers.    This  blood -sucking  taste  is  shared  by  the  allied 
Simvliida.    The  dreaded  mosquito  is  nothing  but  a  species 
of  Culex,  so  closely  allied  to-  C.  /uptrn*  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  "  gnat "  ends  and  "  mosquito  "  begins,  though  the 
original  mosquito  is  a  native  of  Cuba.    The  curious  hum- 
ming noise  (from  which  the  name  pipien*  is  fancifully 
derived)  accompanying  the  flight  of  the  gnat  is  caused  by 
the  extremely  rapid  motion  of  its  wings,  which  have  beeu 
calculated  to  vibrate  3000  times  in  a  minute, — the  great 
relative  bulk  of  the  thoracic  muscles  accounting  materially 
for  this.   In  connexion  with  the  gnat's  wing  it  may  b« 
observed  that,  though  apparently  clear,  "  battledore  scale* " 
have  been  discovered  upon  it  by  microscopists.   The  habit 
of  gnats  to  associate  in  cloudo  has  beeu  frequently  noticed, 
from  the  poet  Spenser  downwards ;  and  instances  are  even 
on  record  of  their  gatherings  round  church-spires  having 
caused  alarms  of  fire,  from  being  mistaken  for  smoke.  This 
apparently  arises  from  the  extreme  spontaneity  and  ease  of 
the  individuals  in  their  evolutions,  which  are  so  rapidly  con- 
ducted as  to  enable  them  to  fly  unwet  in  a  shower  of  rain. 
It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  these  large  gathering* 
are  exclusively  composed  of  females.   The  transformations 
of  the  gnat  have  often  been  chronicled,  end  by  none  in  a 
more  interesting  way  than  Reaumur,    Tbe  female  deposits 
her  eggs  in  a  little  rait  or  boat-like  mass,  upon  the  surface 
of  water,  using  her  hind-legs  while  packing  them  together; 
the  larva  hatched  from  them  are  very  active,  diving  in  a 
jerky  manner  quickly,  and  often  coming  to  the  surface 
to  breathe,  suspending  themselves  head  downwards,  and 
taking  in  atmospheric  air  through  a  spiracle  in  one  of  tbe 
large  tubes  into  which  the  end  of  the  body  subdivides.  Tbe 
pupae  are  also  capable  of  active  motion  by  means  of  paddles 
at  the  tail,  and  also  suspend  themselves  under  the  Bnrface 
for  respiratory  purposes,  though  not  breathing  as  in  the 
larva,  but  through  two  little. tubes  on  the  hack  of  the 
thorax.    When  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance,  the 
pnpa-skin  is  used  by  it  as  a  floating  foothold  until  it  is 
ready  to  take  to  flight   So  short  a  time  is  occupied,  by  tke 
entire  aeries  of  metamorphosis  that  many  generations  are 
perfected  in  one  summer. 

GNESEN  (Polish,  Gnieruo),  the  ehief  town  of  a  circle  in 
the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  government  of  Bromberg,  ia 
eituatedon  the  Wrzesnia,  30  miles  E.N.E.  of  Tosen.  Besides 
the  cathedral,  which  contains  the  remains  of  St  Adalbert, 
there  are  nine  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  there  is  also 
a  Protestant  church,  a  synagogue,  a  clerical  seminary,  and 
a  convent  of  the  Franciscan  nuns.  The  industries  are 
cloth  and  linen  weaving  and  brandy  making.  A  great 
horse  and  cattle  market  is  held  annually.  Tbe  popular 
tion  in  1875  was  11,203,  of  whom  abont  half  are  Pole*. 

Cneaen  ia  uid  to  be  th«  oldest  town  fn  Poland,  and  was  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  till  1320.  It  waa  made  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishop early  in  the  11th  century.  It  ii  still  the  seat  of  the  OBths> 
dral  chapter,  bat  the  archbishop  now  resides  st  Posen. 

GNOSTICISM,  a  general  name  applied  to  various  forms 
of  speculation  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  The  term 
yvuerte  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old 
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Testament,- and  in  the  Apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom,  denot- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  or  knowledge  communi- 
cated by  Him.  In  the  New  Testament  the  word  is  fre- 
quently used  by  St  Paul  (1  Cor.  i.  5,  xii.  8 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  G, 
x.  5),  and  in  the  second  epistle  of  St  Peter  (i.  5,  6  ;  iiL  18), 
to  express  the  saving  knowledge  of  Qod  in  Christ ;  and  in 
the  first  epistle  to  Timothy  occurs  the  significant  phrase, 
"  Oppositions  of  Science  {yvwa**x)  falsely  bo  called."  It 
may  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  use  of  the  simple  term, 
in  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  sense,  was  not  unknown  to  the 
apostolic  age,  although  the  expression  yrdxrrucof  (Gnostic) 
is  said  not  to  be  found  till  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century, 
when  it  was  first  employed  by  the  sect  of  the  Ophites,  or, 
recording  to  some,  by  Carp oc rates.  Both  expressions  were 
used  by  the-  early  Christian  fathers  with  the  double  meaning 
nlready  indicated.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  in  his  Stro- 
uutta  or  Miscellanies,  entitles  the  enlightened  or  perfect 
Christian  a  Gnostic  (Strom.  L  20,  iL  6).  He  points  out  at 
length  the  distinction  between  the  true  Gnostic  and  the 
disciples  of  false  systems  who  laid  claim  to  the  name  of 
Gnostics. '  It  is  only  to  systems  of  the  latter  kind  that  the 
.    name  of  Gnosticism  is  now  applied. 

The  sources  of  Gnosticism  are  to  be  found  in  diverse 
forms  of  religious  and  speculative  culture  antecedent  to 
Christianity,  especially  in  the  theology  of  the  Alexandrian 
Jews,  as  represented  in  the  writings  of  Philo,  and  again 
in  the  influences  flowing  from  the  old  Persian  or  Zara- 
thustrian  religion  and  the  Buddhistic  faiths  of  the  East. 
To  the  theosophie  system  of  Philo,  with  its  mixture  of 
Platonic  and  Old  Testament  ideas,  some  of  the  most 
characteristic  conceptions  of  Gnosticism  are  certainly  to  be 
traced,  such  as  the  infinite  separation  between  God  and 
the  world,  and  the  necessity  of  a  mediating  power  or 
powers  in  the  creation  of  the  world  This  class  of  ideas 
prevailed  largely  at  the  time  cf  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  especially  in  Alexandria,  which  was  the 
great  meeting-point  of  Jewish  and  Hellenic  culture.  The 
more  the  state  of  the-  pre-Christian  Jewish  mind  and 
Jewish  literature  is  investigated,  the  more  do  we  recognize 
everywhere  a  Btrange  commingling  of  old  with  new  thoughts, 
of  tradition  with  philosophy,  of.  religion  with  speculation. 
The  age  was  in  all  its  aspects  eclectic,  and  the  Jewish  no 
less  than  the  Gentile  schools  of  the  time  were  centres  for 
the  fusion  of  old  streams  of  culture  from  many  quarters, 
and  the  rise  of  broader  intellectual  tendencies.  Ever  since 
the  captivity,  Judaism  had  bome  more  or  less  the  impress 
of  the  old  state  religion  which  it  encountered  in  its  exile, 
liow  far  post-Exilian  Judaism  was  moulded  by  Zarathus- 
trian  conceptions  is  a  very  difficult  question  ;  but  no  his- 
torical student  can  doubt  that  its  cosmogony,  its  angelology, 
and  even  its  anthropology,  were  largely  modified  by  contact 
with  Persia.  But  not  only  was  Zarathustrionism  active  in 
and  through  Judaism.  In  itself,  it  spread  westward,  and 
became  directly  and  indirectly  both  a  precursor  and  a 
parent  of  Gnostic  speculation.  Certain  forms  of  Gnos- 
ticism seem  little  else  than'  adaptations  of  the  Persian 
dualism  to  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  good 
and  evil  In  other  forms  of  it,  again,  the  Pantheism  of 
India  seems  to  have  been  a  pervading  influence.  This, 
too,  has  its  representative  in  the  Jewish  Bchools  of  the 
time,  in  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  Knbbola,  which  many 
carry  considerably  beyond  the  time  of  Christ,  although  the 
two  books  through  which  we  alone  know  these  doctrines — 
the  Book  of  Creation  and  the  book  called  Zohar  or  Light 
— are  plainly  of  much  later  production.  These  doctrines 
sprang  up  in  Palestine,  and  not  among  the  Hellenistic 
Jews.  The  philosophy  on  which  they  rest  is  plainly  pan- 
theistic. Whereas  the  principle  lying  at  the  foundation  of 
the  theosophyof  Philo  makes  almost  an  absolute  distinction 
between  the  Supreme  indefinable  Source  of  all  things  and 
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the  world,  the  philosophic  postulate  cf  the  Kabbak  is  the 
identity  of  God  and  the  world— the  one  being  the  Eternal 
Substance  of  which  the  other  is  the  manifestation  and  form. 
"  In  place  of  the  personal  God,  distinct  from  the  world, 
acknowledged  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  Kabbah*  substi- 
tutes the  idea  of  an  universal  and  infinite  substance, 
always  active,  always  thinking,  and  in  the  process  of 
thought,  developing  the  uuiverse.  In  the  place  of  a  material 
world  distinct  from  God  and  created  from  nothing,  the 
Kabbaliat  substitutes  the  idea  of  two  worlds — the  one  intel- 
ligible, the  other  sensible, — both  being,  not  substances  dis- 
tinct from  God,  but  farms  under  which  the  Divine  Sub- 
stance manifests  itself"  (Mansel's  Gnostic  Heresies,  p.  35). 

Gnosticism  is  found  reproducing  one  and  all  of  these  con- 
ceptions, with  the  additional  idea  of  redemption  directly 
borrowed  from  Christianity.  In  all  its  forms,  it  may  bo 
said  to  represent  the  efforts  made  by  the  speculative  spirit 
of  the  time  to  appropriate  Christianity,  and  to  make  nse 
of  some  of  its  most  fertile  principles  for  the  solution  of  the 
mysteries  lying  at  the  root  of  human  speculation.  Tha 
more  advanced  writers  of  the  present  day  refuse  to  recog- 
nize Gnosticism  as  a  heresy,  or  to  speak  of  the  Gnostics  as 
deserters  from  the  Christian  Church.  And  they  are  right 
so  far.  The  Gnostic  schools  were  always  so  far  outside  the 
church.  They  were  not  heretical,  therefore,  in  the  ordinary 
sense.'  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  Gnosticism,  in  all  its 
developments,  is  only  intelligible  in  connexion  with  Chris- 
tianity. It  was  tin  impulse  of  Christian  ideas  which  alone 
originated  it,  which  constituted  the  vital  force  of  thought 
that  made  it  one  of  tho  most  significant  phenomena  of  early 
Christian  history ;  and  it  is  only  its  connexion  with  Chris- 
tianity which  can  be  said  to  make  it  any  longer  interesting. 

The  question  as  to  the  date  of  its  origin  Ijas  been  much 
investigated  of  late  by  such  writers  as  the  late  Dean  Mansel 
amoug  ourselves,  and  Lipsius,  Harnock,  and  Hilgenfeld  in 
Germany.  Do  we  find  traces  of  it  iu  the  New  Testament 
writings t  or  are  the  supposed  allusions  to  it  there  to  be 
otherwise  explained  t  It  is  well  known  that  this  question 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  other  questions  as  to  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  and  the 
special  object  for  which  these  writings  were  composed. 
Without  entering  into  details,  or  attempting  to  examine  the 
several  passages  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  allusions 
to  Gnosticism  in  the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  said  that 
such  allusions,  more  or  less  definite,  seem  to  occur  in  the  later 
epistles  of  St  Paul,  especially  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians 
and  Colosaians,  and  in  the  Pastoral  epistles.  A  supposed 
allusion  has  also  been  traced  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, where  the  word  yvCxru,  for  the  first  time  in  the  New 
Testament  writings,  is  found  in  a  depreciatory  sense,  in  the 
phrase  17  yvuxri?  <j>\xriol,  i)  &  iydirrj  ofeo&ym  (1  Cor.  viiL  1). 
In  so  very  general  a  use  of  the  expression,  however,  even  in 
its  connexion  with  the  question  of  eating  meats  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols,  it  must  be  held  very  doubtful  whether 
anything  more  than  A  general  meaning  is  intended.  And 
the  same  remark  applies  to  many  even  of  the  moro  defined 
modus  of  expression,  such  as  PUroma  and  jEon,  which 
occur  in  the  later  epistles.  The  true  explanation  of  all 
these  phrases,  as  well  as  much  else  in  St  Paul's  writings, 
is  probably  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  and  the 
language  which  it  afterwards  developed  and  applied,  were 
"in  the  air"  of  the  apostolic  age.  Its  modes  of  thought, 
as  already  seen,  were  prevalent  in  Philo  and  in  other 
quarters,  and  the  tendencies  which  were  afterwards  worked 
up  into  systems  were  no  doubt  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
St  Paul,  and  still  more  in  the  later  apostolic  time.  It  seems 
plainly  against  such  tendencies,  rather  than  against  any 
special  sects  or  schools,  that  the  cautions  of  8t  Paul  are 
directed.  In  the  Apocalypse,  and  in  the  epistles  ::nd 
gospel  attributed  to  St  John,  these  tendencies  are  seer,  iu  a 
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mere  developed  although  hardly  in  a  more  distinct  state. 
The  aecood  chapter  (vv.  6-15)  of  the  Apocalypse  has  been 
held  to  mention  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  by  name— the 
NicoLuUns — a  seet  sapposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
Nicolas,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  who  had  departed  from 
the  faith  and  fallen  into  licentious  doctrines  and  practices. 
Even  is  each  a  sect  as  this,  however,  wg  recognise  rather 
tUe  expression  of  those  lax  and  restless  tendencies  which 
sought  of  erywhero  to  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel, 
than  any  clear  philosophical  bios.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  bo  concluded  that  what  we  see  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  is  exactly  what  we  might  expect  The 
Gnostical  spirit  is  present,  but  Gnosticism  is  as  yet  imcle- 
velopei..  The  apostolic  age  is  au  age  of  transition,  ia  which 
the  speculative  and  ethical  spirit  of  the  time  is  everywhere 
seen,  eacoonteriug  the  now  life  of  Christianity,  and  new 
feed*  of  creative  thought  are  everywhere  spring;!  from 
the  encounter.  There  are  teachers  of  all  kinds,  especially 
Jewish  teachers,  basy  throughout  the  Roman  world.  But 
Gnosticism  properly  so-called,  as  a  aeries  of  speculative 
systems,  is  out  yet  burn.  Its  approach  i*  heralded  by  many 
tendencies  forecasting  it ;  but  it  is  only  ia  the  Syrian  and 
Alatandrian  schools  of  the  beginning  of  the  2d  century 
that  we  see  it  coming"  forth  into  distinct  shape.  Men  like 
Magna  and  hie  pupil  Menander,  the  former  the 
of  St  Peter,  aud  again  men  like  Ceriuthus,  tho 
of  St  John,  may  be  called  Gnostics.  Ia  such 
traditions  of  their  teaching  as  s arrive,  we  see  the  workings 
of  the  Gnostical  spirit— the  spirit  which  sought  to  trans- 
mute tho  facts  of  Christianity  into  some  ideological  theory. 
But  none  of  these  leaders  elaborated  systems,  or  at  lea«it  we 
ace  no  longer  able  to  trace  with  precision  of  outline  the 
doctrines  which  they  taught  Properly  speaking,  therefore, 
they  are  the  precursors  of  Gnosticism,  rather  than  tho 
founders  of  Gnostic  schools.  It  is  implied  by  Ireoasus  (i. 
25)  that  the  followers  of  Carpocrates  lirst  called  themselves 
Gnostics;  and  again  by  Hi ppoiytns  that  this  designation 
was  fmt  assumed  by  the  Ophites  (1.  v.).  Bat  little  caa 
bo  gathered  from  writers  like  Irensaus,  or  even  llippolytus, 
as  to  the  tine  order  of  development  of  the  Guustie  systems. 
With  the  former,  for  example,  <Satnrrnnus  and  Basilides 
htand  not  only  before  Carpocrates,  but  before  Ce  tin  thus, 
the  Ebunttae,  and  the  Nicolaitcrns  (t  24,  26).  The  last 
thing  to  seek  ia  tho  early  fathers  ia  either  accuracy  of 
chronology,  or  a  cleat  sequence  of  thought  They  handle 
topics,  for  the  most  part,  quite  irrespective  of  either;  and 
the-  student  is  forced  back  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on 
internal  evidence  aa  his  only  trustworthy  guide  iaan.il  v^ina; 
and  classifying  the  systems  of  thought  which  prevailed  in 
the  first  two  euutnrias. 

According  to  such  evidence,  and  the  bias  of  individual 
writers,  the  Gnostic  systems  have  been  very  differently 
classified.  Moeheim  has  divided  them  with  reference  to 
their  greater  or  lees  recognition  of  the  Oualssttc  principle  ; 
Neander  with  reference  to  their  relation  to  Judaism  ;  F. 
Baur  with  reference  to  their  relation  both  to  Judaism  and 
heathenism.  Lipaiaa,  one  of  tho  most  recent  and  careful 
writers  on  the  subject,  arranges  the  Gnostical  systems  in  a 
threefold  order — lit,  in  so  far  ns  they  arise  within  tho 
Jewish  schools,  and  aim  to  distinguish  between  Christianity 
aad  Judaism;  2d,  in  bo  far  as  they  appear  within  the 
broader  sphere  of  Hellenism ;  and  3d,  in  so  far  as  they 
approach  the  circle  of  Christian  faith,  and  become  more 
or  low  united  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church 

The  most  iutelli^ihls  principle  of  classification  seems  to  be 
that  already  indicated,  which  recognizes  first  an  inchoate 
I  sriod  corresponding  to  the  New  Testament  age,  and  repre- 
s-i'.u-J  by  many  diverse  teachers,  chiefly  of  Jewish  origin, 
uuJ  ti:en  fixes  attention  upon  the  great  schools  of  Syria  and 
of  Egypt,  with  the  addition  of  that  of  Asia  Minor,  repre- 


sented by  Marcion.  These  schools  are  distinguished  by 
their  interns!  features,  and  their  respective  relations  to 
Judaism  on  the  one  hand  aud  dualism  on  the  other;  but 
they  staud  out  more  clearly  from  their  geographical  centres, 
perhaps,  than  from  any  other  distinguishing  features. 

L  The  inchoate  phase  of  Gnosticism  is  represented  by 
men  like  Simon  and  Cerinthus,  both  prominently  associated 
with  apostles  and  sects,  such  as  the  Ophites  or  Nnasseui 
(from  C?nj,  serpent),  the  Peratsj or  Peraties, the  Sethiani,and 
the  followers  of  one  Jnstirms,  author  of  a  book  called  tho 
Book  of  Barttek,  winch  was  written  probably  not  -  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  tho  2d  century.  All  these  sects  ore 
elaborately  described  by  llippolytus  ia  the  fifth  book  of  his 
Refutation  of  Htrttitt.  Simon  Me^us  follows  them  iu  hie 
order  of  treatment  (1.  v.).  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  Simon  must  be  placed  in  the  very  front  of  the  history 
of  Gnosticism,  in  so  far  as  he  belongs  to  this history  at  all 
This  is  the  position  that  he  occupies  in  the  treatise  of 
Irenams  {Ad*.  Hcertsn,  1.  i.  c.  25);  snd  Iris  association  with 
St  Peter,  as  well  as  the  account  of  him  ia  the  apostofae 
history  in  which  he  appears  (Acts  vriL  5,  9,  10)  within 
seven  years  of  the  ascension  of  onr  Lord,  plainly  indicates 
that  this  is  hie  true  position.  The  character  of  his 
teaching,  moreover,  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
ia  n  form  of  nnti  Christian  mm,  rather  than  any  mere 
depravation  of  the  Christian  system.  It  js  true  that  ho 
is  represented  in  the  passage  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
already  referred  to  (virL  13)  as  having  professed  himself  a 
believer,  and  having  been  baptized;  but  his  whole  career 
afterwards,  and  the  doctrines  attributed  lo  him,  prove  that, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  feelings  for  the  moment,  he 
neither  understood  Christianity,  nor  came  under  its  practi- 
cal influence  in  any  degree.  Probably  he  regarded  the 
apostles  as  only  magicians  of  remarkable  skill,  and  enrolled 
himself  for  a  time  in  their  company  ia  order  that  he 
might  learn  their  seerets  aad  be  able  to  exercise  tbeir 
powers.  He  was  plainly  an  impostor  of  the  first  magnitude, 
who  must  be  credited  with  a  marvellous  and  unblushing 
audacity  rather  than  with  any  clear  philosophic  or  spiritual 
aims.  He  gave  himself  oat  as  "tho  great  power  of  God" 
(Act*  viii  10).  "  Ego  snm  sermo  Dei,"  he  said  of  himself, 
according  to  St  Jerome  (on  Matt  xxiv.  5),  with  much 
blasphemous  nonsense  besides.  He  carried  about  with 
him  a  ".certain  woman  named  Helena,''  a  prostitute  whom 
ha  had*  purchased  in  tho  city  of  Tyre,  and  who  he  said 
"was the  first  conception  (*Ewout)of  his  mind,  the  mother 
of  all  things,  by  whom  in  the  beginning  he  conceived  the 
thought  of  making  the  angels  and  archangels  "  (Iren:,  Adr. 
JIatr.,  L  23).  He  recognizee  Christ  as  Redeemer,  but  only 
as*  occupying  an  inferior  position  to  himself.  He  was  the 
true  Logos  or  Power  of  God,  which  had  previously  in  an 
imperfect  degree  appeared  in  Jeans.  He  himself  is  "the 
God  who  is  over  all  things,  aad  tho  world  was  made  by  bis 
angels"  (Ibid.,  i.  23).  It  is  clear  that  a  teacher  of  this 
kind  had  little  relation  to  Christianity,  except  in  so  far  as 
it  came  across  his  own'  designing  and  ambitious  path.  He 
had  knowledge  and  intellectual  address  to  avail  himself  of 
the  prevailing  conceptions  of  tho  Alexandrian  philosophy, 
so  as  to  impart  some  coherency  to  Mb  own'  insane  dr 
but  he  was  characteristically  a  magician  (as  his  chs 
has  survived  in  history)  rather  than  a  philosopher  or 
spiritual  thinker.  He  claims  the  position  assigned  to  him  in 
the  history  of  Gnosticism  mainly  in  virtue  of  his  pupil  and 
successor  Menaader  who  laid  the  foundation  at  Antioch  of 
the  Syrian  Gnostio  school  more  i 
by  Saturninus  and  others. 

For  an  account  of  Cerinthus  and  his  system  we  refer  our 
readers  to  the  article  Ckrixthttr.  The  account  of  h» 
relations  with  St  John,  as  given  by  later  Christian  tradi- 
tion, may  be  a  mythical  expression  of  the  popular  C 
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than  a  state- 

of  aeteal  facte;  but  there  seems  no  doubt  that 
Cerrathus.  represented,  in  the  dose  of  tho  1st  century, 
a  type  of  doctritio  especially  oppcwsd  to  thai  of  tho 
fourth  goapeL  Ho  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Jewish 
descent,  to  bare  been  educated  is  Alexandria,  and  to  have 

•  litXiued  his  docte uie  ia  Asia  Minor.  Opposed  as  he  was  to 
the  Chriatkaaity  of  the  church  in  attributing  the  creation 
of  tha  world,  not  to  the  Supreme  God,  but  to  "a  power 
separate  and  distinct  from"  Him,  and  in  conceiving  Jesoa 
aa  a  mere  man  to  whom  tho  Christ  was  united  at  baptism, 
and  from  whom  tho  Ciiriit  departed  before  His  death  (iwu, 
i.  2;  Hippolytua, vii.  33),  he  was  yet  far  from  being  tho 
mere  aoti-Christian  impostor  that  Simon  waa.  He  makes 
no  claim  to  miraculous  or  diviae  powerB  in  himself,  but 
held*  a  diatinct,  however  crroneoas,  Chriatology.  The  idea 
of  redemption  is  not  oolyrecogniaed  by  him,  but  recognized 
as  verified  in  Christ  and  in  Hiin  uloua.  Hi*  chief  concep- 
tion of  the  Creator  of  the  world  being  other  than  the 
Supremo  God  was  probably  borrowed  by  him  from  the 
Egyptian  echook  in  which  be  saemn  to  bare  taught. 

The  sects  of  the  Naasaeni,  the  Peratsa,  tha  Setliiani,  and 
tlie  followers  of  Justin,  placed,  aa  we  bare  said,  by  Hippoly- 

•  us  before  Simon,  rnay  probably  all  be  ranked  along  with 
h'itn  aud  CoriaUius  in  tho  early  and  still  undeveloped  Ktago 
<i(  Gnosticism.  It  is  vary  duUcult  to  attain  to  any  certainty 
aa  to  their  chronological  position.  Uuneen  tracee  the 
origin  of  the  Ophites  aa  far  back  aa  the  Pauline  agej.  but 
on  very  definite  grounds  it  may  bo  excluded  that  the  sect, 
if  existent  then,  could  hardly  have  acquired  any  prominence 
or  intellectual  iatorost, — not  oven  in  the  tints  of  St  John ; 
and  certain  details  of  their  teaching  cannot  well  bo  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  tha  2d  century.  Hippolytua  gives  a 
distinct  and  lengthenod  or  count  of  thato  *a\  ural  sects.  The 
Naasseni,  he  says,  borrowed  their  opinions  from  the  Greek 
philoaophna  and  the  teachers  of  .the  mysteries ;  the  Peratea 
took  them  "not  from,  the  Scriptures,  but  from  tha  Aatro- 
I  ogers;"  the  Seihiani  "patched  up  their  system  out  of  shreds 
of  opinion  taken  from  Mussina,  and  Linus,  and  Orpheus,-" 
and  Juatia  was  indebted  for  hia  to  the  "  marvola  of  Hero- 
dotus 1"  He  says,  moreover,  of  the  Naasaeni  that  they 
"call  themselves  Gnostics."  We  must  leave  here,  as  eke- 
where,  tha  more  particular  description  of  these  sects  to 
special  articles.  All  of  them,  however,  may,  with  Mansel 
{Gnostic  Heruia,  p.  96),  bo  regarded  as  branches  of 
a  common  Beet  to  which  the  title  of  Ophites  particularly 
a  lowers.  The  serpent  waa  more  or  leas  a  common 
symbol  with  them  all ;  and  the  idea  of  the  serpent  as  iu 
some  manner  a  redeeming  power  for  mankind— "a  symbol 
of  intellect  by  whose  means  onr  first  Daren  ie  were  raised 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  bight  beings  than 
their  creator  " — seems  to  have  run  through  them  all.  The 
serpent  no  doubt  tempted  man,  bnt  he  fell  from  allegiance 
to  the  Demiurge,  or  Creator  of  the. present  world,  only 
to  rise  to  the  knowledge  of  a  higher  world.  Thus  to  iden- 
tify the  serpent  with  the  Redeeming  Word  or  Divine  Son 
came  very  near  to  converting  the  power  of-  Evil  into  the 
ideal  of  Good.  This  was  the  logical  conclusion  whieh  pro- 
bably lay  more  or  lesa  in  all  their  systems ;  but  it  only 
showed  Itself  fully  in  a  cognate  sect  called  the  Cainites,  the 
description  of  which  follows  that  of  the  Ophites  and  the 
Sethians  in  the  first  book  of  the  treatise  of  Irensens  (c 
xxtL).  This  sect  carried  to  its  extrame  form  the  inver- 
sion of  Biblical  story,  and'  raised  the  serpent  into  a 
creative  and  redeeming  power.  All  the  evil  characters 
in  the  Old  Testament,  with  Cain  at  their  head,  are  set  forth 
as  the  true  spiritual  heroes ;  and,  in  consistency  with  the 
same  view,  Judos  Iscariot,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  repre- 
sented aa  alone  "  knowing  the  truth,"  and  so  accomplishing 
tha  betrayal  of  the  Saviour,  as  some  later  theorists  have 


also  supposed,  in  order  that  His  good  work  might  be  com 
pitted.  They  had  a  gospel  of  their  own  iu  the  interest 
of  such  views,  which  they  styled  "tho  gospel  of  Judas." 

Another  noma  ia  the  history  of  Gnosticism,  that  of 
Carpocrates,  may  be  classed  in  this  earlier  period,  although 
he  is  said  to  have  been  still  active  as  a  teacher  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  (117-138).  The  followers  of  Corpocrntee,  as 
already  mentioned,  are  represented  by  Irencue  (L  2o)  as 
first  styling  themselves  Gnostics.  11  is  opinions  had  a  certain 
ail'tui ty  both  with  those  of  Oerinthns  and  the  Ophites. 
They  are  described  at  length  by  Ireneus  (i.  25)  and  Hippo- 
lytus  (vii.  20).  Both  writers  also  ascribe  to  this  teacher  and 
his  disciples  a  gre tit  devotion  to  magical  arts,  and  accuse  them 
of  voluptuousness  and  even  licentiousness  of  life.  They  seem 
to  have  cherished  an  esoteric  doctrine  which  inculcated  the 
indifference  of  all  actions;  and  that  nothing  was  really  evil 
by  nature.  Seme  of  the  teachers  of  the  sect  marked  their 
pupils  by  branding  them  on  the  inside  of  the  lobe  of  the 
right  ear.  EptpUsncs,  a  sen  of  Car pc-c rates,  is  associated 
with  hia  father  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  as  actively  promot- 
ing the  spread  of  their  heresy,  and,  dyiog  young,  he  ia  said 
to  have  been  worshipped  "as  a  god  by  the  inhabitants  of  :> 
town  in  Cephnlonia,  of  which  hia  mother  was  a  native. 
He  must  have  been  a  remarkable  youth,  credited. as  he  is 
with  a  work  on  Ju*liae,  fragnieut*  of  which  havo  been  pre- 
served by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  advocating  a  veryeat- 
w«eoBs  form  of  coatsaunism.  Women  of  note  allied  them- 
selves to  th»  free -confederacy,  one  of  whom,  Marcellum, 
came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Anieetua  (d.  168),  and  "  led 
multitudes  astray  "  (Iron.  i.  25 ;  set  also  GsBrocaures). 

IL  Bus,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not  till  the  first 
quarter  of  the  2d  century  that  we  see  Gnosticism  ia  full 
and  systematic  development ;  ned  then  it  ranges  from  two 
maiu  centres— Autiucb  in  Syria,  and  Alexandria. 

(1.)  Menander,  the  pnpil  of  Simon,  settled  at  Aetiocb, 
ana  there  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Syrian  Gnostic  school, 
wl  io*e  chief  representatives  in  the  2d  century  are  Saturnisms, 
Tatuu,  and  Bardssaoes,  the  last  two  of  whom  were  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  church— Tatian,  as  n  pupil  of 
Justin  Martyr,  and  the  writer  of  a  harmony  of  the  four 
gospels  under  the  name  of  ZSiOtefMroa,  and  Baxtieaancs  as 
one  of  the  first  of  the  interesting  series  of  hymn- writers  for 
which  we  are. indebted  to  the  Syrian  church.  The  Syrian 
Gnosis  is  dittiiiguished.by  its  admixture  of  Zarathustriaa 
elements,  and  tho  consequent  sharpness  and  precision  with 
which  it  seixes  the  idea  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of 
Good  and  Evil— the  Supreme  God,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Demiurge  and  his  angels  or  teons,  on  the  other  hand. 
For  a  more  particular  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
system,  see  articles  on  tho  names  abov^  mentioned. 

(2.  )  Along  with  the  Syrian  school,  and  occupy  iug  a  more 
prominent  place  in  the  development  of  tho  religious  thought 
of  the  2d  century,  stands  the  great  school  of  Alexandrian 
Gnosticism,  represented  especially  by  Basilides  and  Valen- 
Unas  and  their  followers.  BasiUde*  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Syria,  and  to  have  taught  in  Alexandria  about 
the  year  125.  "  He  is  the  first  Gnostic  teacher,"  says  Bunsen 
(Mippolytut  and  hit  Agf,  p  107),  "who  has  left  an  indi- 
vidual personal  stomp  upon  Ids  age. ...  His  erudition  is 
unquestionable.  He  bad  studied  Plato  deeply. ...  All  that 
was  great  in  the  Besilidean  system  was  the  originality  of 
thought  and  moral  earnestness  of  its  founder."  Bunsen 
also  maintains  that  "  Basilides  was  a  pious  Christian,  and 
worshipped  with  his  congregation,"  while  admitting  that 
his  sect  fell  away  from  the  church  and  from  Christianity  by 
refusing  to  recognize  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the 
necessity  of  practical  Christian  communion. 
'  Valentinus  was  probably  educated  in  the  school  of  Alex- 
andrian Gnosticism,  as  he  developed  Gnostic  ideas  hi  their 
connexion  with  Hellenic,  rather  than  Persian,  nodes  of 
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thought  into  the  most  elaborate  and  carefully  reasoned  | 
system  which  they  reached.  Ha  came  to  Rome  about  the  , 
year  140,  and  thero  formed  a  sect  which  exercised  con-  | 
atderablo  influence  over  the  commingling  speculations  of 
the  time  which  met  in  that  great  centre.  Bunsen  vindi- 
cates his  Christian  character,  and  says  that  St  Jerome 
speaks  of  him  with  great  respect  If  at  any  time  ho  really 
belonged  to  the  church,  it  seems  to  be  admitted  (Epiph., 
Hctr.t  xxii.  7)  that  in  Cyprus,  whither  ha  returned  and 
where  he  died,  he  ultimately  proclaimed  himself  outside  its 
pale.  The  most  illustrious  disciples  of  the  Valentinian 
Gnosticism,  which  prevailed  on  till  the  6th  century,  were 
Ptolemseus,  Heracleon,  and  Marcus.  It  is  the  tenets  of 
these  teacher*,  especially  of  the  first,  that  are  chiefly  dis- 
cussed in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  well-known  treatise  of 
Irenasus. 

(3.)  In  addition  to  these  two  great  schools  of  Gnosticism 
there  is  still  a  third,  especially  represented  by  the  famous 
Marcion  of  Fontus,  whose  centre  may  be  regarded  as  Asia 
Minor.  Marcion  was  the  son  of  a  Christian  bishop,  by 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  excommunicated.  Following 
one  Cerdon,  a  Gnostic  of  Antioch,  Marcion  distinguished 
himself  by  his  extreme  opposition  to  Judaism,  and  generally 

S>  a  Gnostic  attitude  at  variance  with  the  Old  Testament, 
e  God  of  which  is  to  him  the  Demiurge  in  conflict  with 
the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Christ  whom  He  sent  to  redeem 
the  world  from  the  power  of  this  Demiurge.  His  Chris  t- 
ology  was  of  course  docetic, — the  divine  power  being  only 
noited  to  the  man  Jesus  for  a  time.  He  accepted  only  ten 
of  St  Paul's  epistles,  and  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  gospel  of 
St  Luke.  The  teaching  of  the  Clementine  fictions  and  a 
Jewish  sect  known  by  the  name  of  Elkeaaites,  whose  tenets 
seem  to  have  resembled  this  teaching,  is  considered  by 
Mansel  and  others  to  constitute  a  Judaixing  reaction  from 
the  Pauline  Gnosticism  of  Marcion. 

Our  readers  are  referred  to  special  articles  for  a  detailed 
exposition  of  these  several  Gnosttc  systems.  It  remains 
for  as  here  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  questions  which 
Gnosticism  discussed,  and  the  broader  features  which  char- 
acterized its  main  developments. 

Iff.  The  fundamental  questions  with  which  Gnosticism 
concerned  itself  are  the  same  which  in  all  ages  have  agitated 
inquiry  and  baffled  speculation,  vis.,  the  origin  of  life  and 
the  origin  of  evil, — how  life  sprung  from  the  Infinite 
Source, — bow  a  world  so  imperfect  as  this  could  proceed 
from  a  supremely  perfect  God.  The  Oriental  notion,  of 
matter  as  utterly  corrupt  is  found  to  pervade  all  Gnostical 
systems,  and  to  givo  so  far  a  common  character  to  their 
speculations.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  ground-principle 
of  Gnosticism. 

Setting  out  from  this  principle,  all  the  Gnostics  agree 
in  regarding  this  world  as  not  proceeding  immediately  from 
the  Sopremo  Being.  A  vast  gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  sup- 
posed to  separate  them.  In  the  general  mode  in  which 
they  conceive  this  gulf  to  be  occupied  they  also  agree, 
although  with  considerable  varieties  of  detail. 

The  Supreme  Being  is  regarded  as  wholly  inconceivable 
and  indescribable— as  the  unfathomable  Abyas  (Valentinus) 
—the  Unnameable  (Basilides).  From  this  transcendent 
source  existence  springs  by  emanation  in  a  series  of  spiritual 
powers  (oWa/ifts).  It  is  only  through  these  several  powers 
or  energies  that  the  infinite  passes  into  life  and  activity,  and 
becomes  capable  of  representation  To  this  higher  spiritual 
world  is  given  the  name  of  irX^fia,  and  the  divine  powc. 
composing  it,  in.  their  ever-expanding  procession  from  the 
H  ighest,  are  called  /Eons. 

So  far  a  common  mode  of  representation  characterizes  all 
the  Gnostical  systems.  All  unite  in  this  doctrine  of  a 
higher  emanntion-world.  It  is  in  the  passage  from  this 
higher  spiritual  world  to  the  lower  material  one  that  a 


speculative  distinction  of  an  Important  character  begins  ta 
characterize  thero.  On  the  one  hand,  this  passage  is  appre- 
hended as  a  mere  continued  degeneracy  from  the  Sonrce  of 
Life,  at  length  terminating  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
death — the  bordering  chaos  surrounding  the  kingdom  of 
light.  On  the  other  hand,  this  passage  is  apprehended  in  a 
more  precisely  dualistic  form,  as  a  positive  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  of  light  by  a  self-existent  kingdom  of  darkness. 
According  as  Gnosticism  adopted  ono  or  other  of  these 
modes  of  explaining  the  existence  of  the  present  world,  it  fell 
into  the  two  great  divisions  which,  from  their  places  of  origin, 
have  received  the  respective  names  of  the  Alexandrian  nod 
Syrian  Gnosis.  The  one,  as  we  have  seen,  presents  mora 
a  Western,  the  other  more  an  Eastern  type  of  speculation. 
The  dualistic  element  in  the  one  caie  scarcely  appears 
beneath  the  Pantheistic,  and  beers  resemblance  to  the 
Platonic  notion  of  the  uAjj — a  mere  blank  necessity,  a  limit- 
ing void,  In  the  other  case,  the  dualistic  element  is  clear 
and  prominent,  corresponding  to  the  Zarathustrian  doctrine 
of  an  active  principle  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good — of  a  king- 
dom of  Ahriman  (Auro-Mainyus)  as  well  as  a  kingdom  of 
Orrouzd  (Ahura  Mazdao). 

In  the  Alexandrian  Gnosis  a-  link  of  subordination  is 
preserved  between  the  two  kingdoms,  separated  as  they  are. 
For  the  vAij  only  becomes  a  living  and  active  power  of  evil 
through  the  quickening  impartation  of  some  element  from 
the  higher  kingdom  in  its  progressive  descent  from  the* 
Supremo  Source.  The  stream  of  being  in  its  ever-outward 
flow  at  length  comes  in  contact  with  dead  matter,  whicli 
thus  receives  animation,  and  becomes  a  living  source  of  evil. 
Its  life  and  power,  however,  are  withal  only  derived  from 
the  higher  kingdom.  But  in  the  Syrian  Gnosis  the  kingdom 
of  darkness  has  no  such  dependence  npon  the  kingdom  of 
light.  There  appears  from  the  first  a  hostile  principle  of 
evil  in  collision  with  the  good. 

Out  of  this  main  distinction  other  more  special  distinc- 
tions arise,  still  more  clearly  defining  the  one  form  of  yvvtrtc 
from  the  other.  According  as  the  two  kingdoms  are  recog- 
nized as  subordinate  the  one  to  the  other,  or  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  it  is  obvious  that  different  viewa  will  prevail  as 
to  the  character  of  the  A^ovpy©*,  or  maker  of  this  world, 
whose  name  and  functions  are  so  prominent  in  all  systems 
of  Gnosticism.  In  the  one  case,  his  relation  to  the  Supreme 
Source  of  life  will  be  apprehended  as  more  dependent — in 
the  other,  as  more  hostile.  In  the  former  view,  the  yvwens, 
while  rising  in  its  pride  of  speculation  far  above  all  mere 
earthly  relations  and'  historical  religions,  could  yet  find  in 
these  a  point  of  contact,  whereby  the  higher  spiritual  truth, 
penetrating  thia  lower  world,  would  gradually  raise  it  to  its 
own  elevation.  In  the  latter,  no  such  point  of  contact  is 
left  between  nature,  or  history,  and  the  yvuo-ie.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  Alexandrian  form  of  Gnosticism  was  found 
to  embrace  Judaism,  as  a  divine  institution,  although  very 
inferior  and  defective  in  its  manifestation  of  -the  Divine 
character,  the  Syrian  rejected  it  as  being  wholly  tho  work 
of  the  spirit  of  the  lower  world — the  Aijfuovpyit  warring 
with  the  supreme  God.  This  antiJndaical  spirit  k  found 
developed  to  its  extreme  in, Marcion. 

The  Gnostic  conception  of  .Christ,  in  so  far  uniform,  is 
also  of  course  greatly  modified  by  the  different  relations 
which  the  systems  thus  bore  to  Judaism.  In  all  he  is  re- 
cognized as  a  higher  /Eon,  proceeding  from  the  kingdom  of 
light  for  the  redemption  of  this  lower  kingdom  of  darkness. 
But,  in  tho  one*  case,  however  superior,  he  is  yet  allied  to 
the  lower  angels  and  the  Aiyuovpyos,  governing  this  lower 
world.  His  appearance,  accordingly,  admits  of  being  his- 
torically connected  with  the  previous  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  presence  upon  earth.  But,  in  the  other  case,  he  is 
apprehended  as  a  being  wholly  distinct  from  the  Aij/iioupyos, 
and  his  appearance  takes  place  i."  this  lower  world  without 
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any  previous  preparation,  in  order  that  he-  may  draw  to 
himself  all  kindred  spiritual  natures  held  in  bondage  by  the 
power  of  this  lower  world.  If  any  point  of  connexion  is 
admitted  in  this  latter  case  betwixt  Christianity  and  the 
lower  world,  it  is  certainly  not  found  in  Judaism  or  any 
historical  religion,  but  in  the  theosophic  schools,  where  an 
esoteric  knowledge  of  the  Supremo  was  cultivated 

IV.  Vague,  confused,  and  irrational  as  Onosticism  in  most 
of  its  systems'  is,  its  influence  upon  the  development  of 
Christian  thought  was  by  no  means  detrimental.  It  com- 
pelled Christian  teachers  to  face  the  great  problems  of 
which  it  attempted  the  solution  in  so  many  fantastic  forms. 
It  expanded  the  horizon  of  controversy  within  as  without 
the  church,  and  made  men  like  Irenaus,  and  Clement,  and 
Origen,  and  even  Tertullian,  feel  that  it  was  by  the  weapons 
of  reason  and  not  of  authority  that  they  must  win  the 
triumph  of  Catholic  Christianity.  Gnosticism,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  Christian  science, 
nod  it  is  certainly  interesting  and  deserving  of  notice  that 
it  is  in  the  two  great  cities  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
— where  Onosticism  had  chiefly  planted  itself,— that 
we  see  tho  rise  of  the  first  two  schools  of  Christian 
thought  These  centres  of  half-Pagan  and  half-Christian 
the  first  centres  of  rational  Christian 


The  several  schools  of  Gnosticism  seem  to  have  gradually 
lost  importance  after  the  middle  of  the  3d  century,  although 
some  of  them  continued  to  linger  till  the  6th  century. 
Mauichseism  was  little  else  than  a  revival  of  it  in  the  Syrian 
form,  and  this  system  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  became 
so  powerful  as  almost  to  be  a  rival  to  Christianity.  The 
great  Christian  father  St  Augustine,  as  is  well  known,  was 
long  fascinated  by  its  influence.  Again,  strangely,  in  tho 
12  th  century  the  same  spirit  burst  forth  afresh,  and  in 
special  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  sect  of  Pauliciona,  originating  in  the  old 
Syrian  haunt  of  heresy,  Samosata,  spread  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  then  through  Bulgaria  and  the  borders  of  the 
Greek  empire  into  Italy,  Germany,  and  France.  Gibbon, 
in  the  54th  chapter  of  his  famous  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  has  given  a  vivid  and  powerful  description 
of  the  fortunes  and  persecutions  of  the  sect,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  its  doctrines  seized  upon  whole  populations. 
In  southern  France  especially  it  spread  like  wildfire,  and 
for  a  time  almost  entirely  displaced  Catholic  Christianity. 
This  Western  development  of  the  old  Oriental  dualism  was 
characterized  by,  many  of  the  features  of  the  earlier  Onos- 
ticism, such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  radical  evil  of  matter, 
aversion  to  the  Old  Testament  as  the  work  of  an  evil 
Demiurge,  and  a  docetic  Christology.  Extinguished  in  the 
horrors  of  the  Albigensian  war,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  reappeared  in  the  history  of  Christendom. 

Literature. —  Only  one  original  O  cot  tic  work' hat  survive  J  to 
modern  timet,  the  wfmt  raena  of  Valentino*  (edited  by  Petermann, 
Berlin,  1861);  for  all  farther  knowledge  of  the  system  we  are  en- 
tirety dependent  on  the  trcatiaesof  ita  avowed  opponents,— etpecially 
on  that  of  Ironsus  (tktyx<»  ^tvtmriuov  yfirtmt)  and  on  that 
of  HippolytQS  {t\fjx°*  farS  mmri*  alfictmr),  although  reference 
mar  also  be  made  to  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  in  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Clement  Alexandnnns,  Origen,  Euae- 
biut,  Philaatrius,  Epiphanius,  Theodore  t,  Augustine,  and  Plotinus. 
The  subject  is  taken  np  with  more  or  leu  fulness  in  all  the  church 
histories,  and  historic*  of  philosophy.  Among  the  mora  important 
recent  works  bearing  upon  the  elucidation  of  Gnosticism  may  be 
mentioned  thoae  of  k  eander ( GenetisehcEntu-ickelung der  rvrneJtmsten 
Onostischtn  Systeme,  1818),  Matter  {Bistoire  critique  du  Onostieismt, 
1828,  2d  ed.  1843),  Baur  (Dt  Gnottieorum  ChrUtianumo  Ideali, 
1827:  DU  Christlkht  Gnosis,  1835;  Die  drei  crsten  Jahrhunderte, 
3d  etL,  1863),  Bunaen  (Hippohjtus  u.  seine  Ztit,  1852-63),  Liptius 
(art.  "  Gnosticismus "  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Eneyelopddi*,  repub- 
lished in  a  revised  form  with  the  title  Dtr  Gnost  trismus  ;  tein 
W tint,  Urtprung.  und  EnivrieJctlung,  1860),  Harnack  (Zur  Quei- 
Unhritii  der  Qeschiehie  da  Gnosticismus,  1873),  Manscl  (Gnostic 
Htrttitt,  1875),  and  Lipeiot  (Die  Quelle*  der  tUtctten  KetzerjcscXicMe 


neuunUrsucJa,  1875).  References  to  the  monographs  by  RitseM, 
» olkmar,  Heinrici,  llilgenfeld,  and  others  on  special  branches  of 
the  subject  will  be  founl  under  the  several  headings  Bakdesankh, 
Basiudes,  Mabciox,  Vausmtinos,  *c  (J.  T.) 

GNU  (Catoblepae),  a  genus  of  ruminant  mammals  con- 
stituting the  equine  group  of  the  antelope  family,  and  con- 
taining two  species— the  gnu  or  kokoon  (CatoUepat  gnu) 
and  the  brindled  gnu  (Catoblepa*  gorgm).  Owing  to  their 
singular  appearance,  which  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that 
of  a  creature  compounded  of  a  bison's  head,  a  horse's  body, 
and  an  antelopea  legs,  their  proper  zoological  position  Las 
been  a  matter  of  dispute — some  placing  them  among  the 
oxen,  while  others  regard  them  as  a  connecting  link  between 
bovine  animals  and  the  true  antelopes.  The  gnu  measures 
about  4 J  feet  in  height  at  tho  shoulders,  and  9  feet  in  ex- 
treme length.  Its  nose  is  broad  and  flattened,  and  bears  on 
its  npper  surface  a  crest  of  reversed  hair,  while  there  is  an 
abundant  growth  of  bushy  black  hair  beneath  the  chin  and 
between  the  forelegs.  The  horns,  which  are  present  in  both 
sexes,  are  very  broad  at  their  base,  forming  a  solid  helmet 
on  the  forehead,  from  which  they  bend  downwards  and  out- 
wards, thereafter  curving  rapidly  upwards  to  the  tip.  A 
mane  of  light-coloured  hair,  tipped  with  brown,  and  present- 
ing a  neatly  clipped  appearance,  extends  along  the  neck. 


Gnu. 


white  the  liorse-like  tad,  which  is  more  or  less  of  a  creamy 

go,  and 


>,  invun  w  the  ground  The  nostrils  are  large, 
are  furnished  with  a  muscular  valve  by  which  they  can  be 
closed.  The  gnu  is  a  native  of  the  arid  plains  of  South 
Africa,  where  it  congregates  in  considerable  herds,  its  rest- 
lessness of  disposition  leading  it  to  migrate  frequently  from 
place  to  place.  The  fantastic  appearance  of  those  creatures 
is  fully  equalled  by  the  grotosqueness  of  their  action*.  Ad- 
vancing, as  they  generally  do,  in  single  file,  they  may  be 
seen  wheeling  and  prancing  in  all  directions,  tossing  their 
heads,  switching  their  long  tails,  and  then  starting  off, 
especially  if  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  at  tremen- 
dous speed,  raising  columns  of  dust  along  their  track,  and 
leaving  their  pursuers  hopelessly  in  the  rear.  Should  they 
be  surprised  in  their  gambols  by  the  sight  of  a  caravan, 
their  exceeding  inqulsitiveness  impels  thorn  to  approach  the 
intruding  object,  which  they  do  in  a  compact  square,  looking 
all  the  while  the  very  picture  of  defiance.  "  During  bright 
moonlight,"  says  Captein  Harris,  "curiosity  often  prompted 
a  clump  of  gnus  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  our 
bivouac,  where  they  would  stand  for  hours  in  the  same 
position,  staring  wildly,  lashing  their  dark  flanks,  and  uttet- 
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ing  a  subdued  note  resembling  tha  harsh  croaking  of  a  frog." 
The  noise  made  by  tha  old  bulls,  as  they  roam  singly  daring 
the  ratting  season,  is  much  more  formidable,  being  usually 
compared  to  the  roar  of  the  lion ;  and  many  sportsmen  who 
have  banted  the  gnu  beer  testimony  to  the  remarkable  like- 
ness between  the  solitary  males  with  their  long  manes,  when 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  "king  of  beasts." 
They  are  by  no  means  the  formidable  creatures  their  fero- 
cious aspect  mighUead  one  to  suppose.  However  defiant 
tha  herd  appears  as  it  approaches  a  caravan,  the  report  of 
a  gun  pnts  the  whole  troop  of  gnus  to  flight,  and  tbey  are 
never  known  to  attack  man  unless  driven  thereto,  in  self- 
-defence. The  female  has  seldom  more  than  a  single  young 
one  at  a  birth,  the  calf  at  first  being  of  a  whitish  colour. 
When  captured  young,  the  gnu  may,  according  to  Captain 
Harris;  be  reared  by  the  hand  on  cows'  milk ;  and  although 
of  uncertain  temper,  it  can  be  got  to  herd  with  the  cattle 
on  the  farm.  The  flesh  of  the  calf  is  considered  a  delicacy, 
but  that  of  the  adnlt  is  insipid,  being  almost  destitute  of 
fat  Its  long  silky  tail  is  in  great  request  for  chnwries,  and 
its  hide  is  cut  into  strips  and  used  for  rope*  and  twine. 

Tho  brindled  gnu  is  a  more  northerly  form,  never  being 
found  south  of  the  Orange  river.  It  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species  by  the  black  coloor  of  its  tail 
nod  mane,  the  obscure  vertical  Btreaka  on  its  body,  ite  more 
elevated  withers,  and  its  extremely  long  aquiline  nose. 
While  equally  grotesque  in  appearance  and  manner,  it  is 
much  leas  spirited  aid  active  than  the  goo.  Its  flesh  is 
highly  prized  by  the  natives,  who  also  convert  its  hide  into 
mantles,  rendered  attractive  to  Sooth-African  taste  by 
being  dressed  without  removing  the  long  hair  of  the  mane 
and  beard. 

GO  A,  a  Portuguese  settlement  on  the  Malabar  or  western 
•coast  of  India,  lying  between  15*  44'  30"  and  14*  53'  30" 
N.  lat,  .ml  between  73*  45'  and  74*  26'  R  long.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river  Tirakol  or  Auraondem, 
.lOpatating  it  from  Sdwant  WAri- State,  on  the  E.  by  the 
Western  floats,  on  the  S.  by  Kanara  district,  and  cm  the 
W.  by  the  Arabian  Sea.  Total  area,  1062  square,  miles ; 
population,  392,234. 

This  settlement  forms  a  patch  of  foreign  territory  on  the 
east  of  tbe  Bombay  coast,  and  ia  surrounded  on  all  aides, 
except  to  tha  seaward,  by  British  districts.  Qoa  is  a  hilly 
country,  especially  the  recently  acquired  portion  known  as 
the  Novas  Oonquistas.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  the 
Sahyadri  Mountains,  which  after  skirting  a  considerable 
portion  of  tho  north-eastern  and  south-eastern  boundary, 
branch  off  westwards  across  the  territory  with  numerous 
spurs  and  ridges.  The  plains  are  well  watered  by  large 
navigable  rivers.  The  moat  important  is  the  Mandavi  river, 
on  whose  banks  both  the  ancient  and  modern  cities  of  Goa 
stand,  with  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  the  promontories  of 
Bardes  and  SahseUe.  The  port  of  New  Goa  or  Panjim  is 
divided  into  two  anchorages  by  the  projection  of  the  eaLo 
(cape)  from  tho  island  of  Goa,  both  capable  of  safely  accom- 
modating the  largest  shipping. 

Goa  ranks  high  aa  regards  its  early  importance  among 
tho  cities  of  western  India.  It  emerges  very  distinctly  in 
the  14th  century,  and  was  visited  by  tho  famous  traveller 
Ibn  Batuta.  In  the  15th  century  it  formed  tho  chief  em- 
porium of  trade  on  the  western  side  of  India.  Caravans  of 
merchants  brought  down  its  products  to  the  coast,  and  it 
was  the  only  city  in  western  India  which  enjoyed  at  this 
period  a  revenue  of  £10,000.  Its  wealth  and  advantageous 
situation  attracted  the  Mahometan  princes  of  the  Deccan, 
and  in  1469  it  was  taken  by  the  Babmani  king.  A  fleet 
of  120  ships  operated  from  the  sea;  the  Bahmani  troops 
forced  their  way  down  the  passes  of  the  Ghats ;  and  Goa 
capitulated.  It  next  passod  under  the  Bijapur  dynasty, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  AetawYQUA  «*  lh»  b-*unn<fl#  of  the 


li'u  century,  its  military  end  commercial  capability  «t 
once  struck  his  mind.,  la  1510  tho  fleet  of  Albo^oerqae, 
consisting  of  20  sail  of  the-  line,  with  a  few  small  vessels 
and  1200  fighting  men,  hove,  in  eight  off  the  harbour.  A 
holy  mendicant  or  jogi  had  lately  foretold  its  conquest  by 
a  foreign  people  from  a  distant  land,  and  the  disheartened 
citizens  rendered  up  the  torn  to  tha  ateangerB,  Eight 

on  their  knees,  together  with* a  lacge^bannar  wnklTwss 
usually  unfurled  on  state  occasions.  Mounted  on  a  richly 
caparisoned  steed,  Albuquerque  entered  the  city  in  a 
triumphal  procession,  with  tha  Portuguese  banners  carried 
by  the  flower  of  the  Lisbon  nobility  aad  clergy  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  as  immense  rn\ultUude?  who  showered  upon 
the  conqueror  filigree  flowers  of  silver  and  gold.  Albu- 
querque behaved  well  to  the  inhabitants,  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  expelled  by  the  Byapor  king.  However,  he  re- 
turned a  few  months  later  with  a  fleet  of  28  ships  carrying 
1700  men,  and  »fter  a  bloody  attack,  in  which  2000 
Mussulmans  fob  /acted  his  way  into  the  town.  For  three 
days  the  miseraule  citizens  ware  subjected  to -every  atrocity. 
Tho  fifth  part  of  the  plunder,  reserved  for  the  Portuguese 
crown,  amounted  to  £.20,000. 

he  conquest  of  Goa  illustrates  tha  eaasatiaUy  military  basis  os 
wiii.  b  the  Portuguese  power  in  India  raited.  The  subsequent 
history  or  the  town  ha*  bora  one  of  luxury,  ostentation,  and  decay. 
After  bearing  a  siege  by  the  king  of  Btjapur,  aad  suffering  from  a 
terrible  epidemic,  Goa  reached  the  summit  of  its  prosperity  at  tbe 
end  of  the  10th  century,  during  tbe  very  years  when  the  Englw'i 
Company  waa  struggling  into  exiateaee  under  Elisabeth.  "Goa 
Dounda,"  or  Golden  Goo,  seemed  a  place  of  fabulous  wealth  to  Iht 
plain  merchants  who  were  destined  to  be  the  founders  of  Brittii 
India.  "Whoever  has  seen  Goa  need  net  tee  Lisbon,"  said  a 
proverb  of  that  day.  Indeed,  if  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  to  bo 
trusted,  Goa  presented  a  scene  of  military,  ecclesiastical,  and  com- 
mercial magnificence,  such  aa  has  had  no  parallel  in  tha  European 
capitals  of  India.  Tho  brilliant  pomp  ana  picturesque  display  of 
Gos  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  only  a  flourishing  harbrr.r. 
hat  the  centre  of  a  groat  military  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
Portuguese  baaed  their  dominion  ia  India  ea  conquest  by  the  sword. 
They  laboured  to  consolidate  it  by  a  proselytizing  organ  ization  which 
throws  all  other  missionary  efforts  in  India  into  the  shade. 

Goa  reached  its  climax  of  pomp  and  power  about  the  year  1900. 
Immediately  afterwards  commenced  the  long  struggle  with  tiie 
Dutch,  which  before  the  end  of  the  century  had  stripped  Portugal 
of  its  fairest  possessions  iu  the  East  In  1603  the  Dutch  blockaded 
Goa,  but  had  to  raise  the  siege.    In  1035  the  old  epidemic  fever 


and  raged  for  fivo 


In  1*39  tho  1 

of  twelve  sbii 


which  had  afflicted  Goa  in  the  preceding  century  again  broke  out, 

ipsii 

capture.  In  1666  luxury  aad  tha  plague  and  the  Dutch  privateers 
had  effectually  crippled  the  commerce  of  Goa.  Thevenot  in  that 
year  drew  a  powerful  picture  of  the  decayed  city.  In  1876  Dr  John 
Fryer  described  the  city  as  in  a  ruinous  state,  whilst  the  inhabitants 
still  roads  pitiful  attempts  at  display  in  spits  of  their* increasing 
misery.  In  lti*3  Goo,  narrowly  csuaped  failing  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mathattd  hordes  under  SeniLiii.  Before  1687  the  abandonment 
of  Old  Goa  had  taken  place.  "  Many  streets,"  says  an  offlciardoru- 
tnentof  that  year,  "have  now  become  lonely  and  uninhabited." 
The  river  had  silted  opposite  its  quays,  ships  could  no  longer  ap- 
proach tha  city,  the  fever  liad  again  broken  out,  end  the  population 
had  moved  oat  to  suburbs  nearer  tha  mouth  of  the  river.  In  1695 
only  20,000  inhabitants  remained.  In  1739  tho  whole  territory  was 
attacked  by  the  Marhattaa,  and  only  saved  by  tits  unexpected  an- 
|iearanee  of  a  new  viceroy  with  a  fleet.  Various  atteniftts  were  made 
in  vain  to  rebuild  Old  Goa,  aad  by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
"  this  fairest  but  poorest  settlement  had  become  a  burden,  to  the 
Portuguese  Home  Government,  costing  no  less  than  300,000  piastres 
a  year." 

In  1759  further  attempts  to  rebuild  Old  Goa  ware  given  np,  and 
the  governor  changed  hu  residence  to  Panjim  or  New  Goa,  tha 
present  city,  at  the  month  of  the  river.  In  1776  the  population 
was  reduced  to  about  1600  souls,  of  whom  1198  wore  Christiana, 
almost  entirely  half-oas tea  and  native  converts.  In  1759  also  tho 
Jesuits  were  expelled.  They  had  got  into  their  hands  what  little 
commerce  remained,  and  the  last  touch  waa  pat  to  the  ruin  of  Old 
Goa.  "  The  river  washes  the  remains  of  a  great  city, — an  arsenal 
in  ruina,  palaces  in  ruins,  quay  walls  in  ruins,  churches  ia  ruins,— 
all  in  ruins.    We  looked  and  saw  the  site  of  the  Inquisition,  the 


bishop's  prison,  a  grand  cathedral,  great  churches,  chapels,  con- 
—ota.  religious  house*,  on  knolls  surrounded  by  jungle  andtreia 
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»caHeT*a~au  over  the*  country:  We  saw  the 
which  one*  merlced  the  line*  of  streets  ai 
dockyards  filled  with  weida  and  obsolete  o 

Fenjim  or  New  Goalies  in  Lit  IS"  SCK  .V,  Jong;  75*  53'  EL,  at 
the  month  of  the  river  Mandavi,  aad  is  a  modem  town  with  few 
{intention*  to  architectural  beauty.  Ships  of  the  largest  tonnage 
eaa  lie  out  in  the  harbour,  but  only  vessels  of  moderate  sue  can  be 
brought  alooraida.of  the  city.'  The  population  is  estimated  at 
15,000.  Panjim  was  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  from  1759,  and 
in  1843  was  ranked  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in 
India. 

Tho  territory  of  Ooa,  Including  the  two  cities  of  Old  Goa  and 
Pan  lira  with  the  adjoining  country  under  Portuguese  rule,  amounts, 
aaalreadv  stated,  to  lUtJLi  square  mile*.  Of  the  total  population, 
namely,  392,234,  nearly  two-thirds  or  232,069  are  Boman  Catholics, 
128,824  are  Hindus,  and  2775  Mahometans.  The  Koraan  Catholics 
are  subject  in  spiritual  matters  to  an  archbishop,  who  has  the  title 
of  primate  of  the  East.  The  Hindus  and  Mahometans  enjoy  per- 
fect liberty  ia  their  religious  affairs,  and  have  their  own  places  of 
worship.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  industry  of  the  country. 
The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  234,754  acres.  Kic*  is  the 
•laple  produce;  next  is  the  cocoa-nut,  which  is  deemed  important 
from  the  variety  of  nan  to  which  the  products  are  applied.  The 
chief  exports  are  cocoa-nuts,  betel-nuts,  mangoes,  water-melons, 
cinnamon,  pepper,  salt  fish,  gum,  firewood,  and  salt ;  and  the 
chili  imports  rice,  cloth,  sugar,  wines,  tobacco,  glassware,  and 
hardware.  The  district  seldom  suffers  from  great  floods.  Same 
parts  are  subjected  to  inundations  during  heavy  rains,  but  little 
damage  is  done  to  the  crops.  The  high-lying  town  of  Fanjim  takes 
its  name  from  the  native  word  Ponji,  meaning  "  arable  land  that 
cannot  be  inundated."  The  total  revenue  in  1873-74  was f  108,1 4e; 
the  expenditure,  £107,145.  The  police  force  numbers  818  men. 
In  1360-70  there  were  137  lower  schools,  and  25  higher  schools, 
including  a  National  Lyceum  with  2433  pupils.  There  are  also 
medical  and  chemistry  schools,  and  ainee  1870  a  collage  for  the 
study  of  practical  science*  has  been  established.  The  prevailing 
endemic  diseases  are  intermittent  and  remittent  fewre,  <liarrhnr». 
And  dysentery.*  The  average  annual  .tain fall  for  the  three  year* 
ending  1875  was  100"22  inches. 

See  * lim  do  prttilecto*  da  CMaes  4*  Ooa,-  In  ArtMHo  Perfgm*  0Hr.hr/. 
ISM  i  Arctovo  da  Xdmfat  j.  Goa  €cmlnde  wariM  ttatmmt*  mot  Bmnimt.  17.  1% 
a  1»,  by  J.  I.  <!•  Arrmctvei  Oercls.  1ST?.  *c :  /Wptef  mrUWoflctu  At  Geo.  1M7 : 
BoUttm  mt  fimm  <k>4  Euadot  am  JMUm.  OOs  sad  New  Go*,  18.W-T0,  *«..-  O 
OaUnrU  tittirarlo  dat  fowtainkai  (m on: hi y,  IMS.  *»  ):  Toibort,  "Tk»  Autho- 
rities for  the  History  of  the  Pol  tea  lies*  In  Indta,"  la  Journ  of  Atiatic  Sat.  ef 
Bngmt,  187*1  B.  F.  Barton,  Ooamitfn Mat  i*ffi«(otn»,lS»l;  Mrj  Lamm,  AXJ.. 

GOA  POWDER,  a  drug  occurring  in  the  form  of  a 
yellowiBh-browu  powder,  varying  considerably  in  tint,  which 
has  recently  been  brought  into  notice  by  Dx  Fayrer  of 
Calcutta  as  a  remedy  for  ringworm.  It  derives  ita 
name  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Goa,  where  it 
appears  to  have  been  introduced  about  the  year  1852.  In 
1875  it  was  shown  by  Dr  Lima  that  the  substance  had 
been  exported  from  Bahia  to  Portugal  whence  it  found 
ita  way  to  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  and  Asia. 
The  tree  wltich  yields  it  belongs  to  tho  genua  Andria 
of  tho  natural  order  LrgvmiuMx,  and  ha&  been  named  A. 
Araroba.  It  is  met  with  in  great  abundance  in  certain  for. 
ests  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  preferring  as  a  rule  low  and 
humid  spots.  The  tree  ia  from  80  to  100  feet  high,  and 
is  furnished  with  lmparipinnate  leaves,  the  leaflet*  of 
are  oblong,  about  1 i  inch  long  and  J  inch  broad,  aad 
what  truncato  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  papilion- 
aceous, of  a  purple  colour,  and  arranged  in  panicles.  The 
Goa  powder  or  araroba  is  contained  in  the  trunk,  filling 
crevices  in  the  heartwood.  To  obtain  it,  the  oldest  trees 
are  selected  as  containing  a  larger  quantity,  and  after  being 
cut  down  are  sawn  transversely  into  logs,  which  are  then 
split  longitudinally,  and  tho  araroba  chipped  or  scraped  off 
with  tho  axe.  During  this  process  the  workmen  feel  a 
bitter  taste  in  tho  month  ;  and  great  care  has  to  bo  taken 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  irritating  action  of  the  powder 
on  the  eyes.  In  this  state,  i.c,  mixed  with  fragments  of 
wood,  the  Goo  powder  is  exported  in  casks. 

Ja  India  Ooa  powder  haa  been  used  in  the  form  of  n  paste,  made 
by  mixing  the  powder  with  vinegar  or  lime  juice,  as  a  local  appli- 
cation for  the  cure  of  Indian  ringworm.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  that  obstinate  disease  ;  and  so  highly  is  it  valued 
that  its  price  in  Bombay  averages  £3,  12s.  per  lb.  Its  use  in  chlo- 
asma, intertrigo,  and  psoriasis,  as  well  as  in  variouaother  skin  diseases, 
has  also  been  attended  with  considerable  success.   Tho  only  diaad- 


tt  leaves  a  atain  which  is  difll. 
colt  to  remove,  and  that  the  pews' oris  apt  toast  up  severe  irritation 
of  the  eyes,  if  it  come  in  contact  witk  the  conjunctiva.  On  thia  ac- 
count Mr  Kalrnanno  Squire  prefers  to  use  it  in  the  form  of  oint- 
ment. When  given  internally  it  haa  been  found  to  act  as  an  emetic 
and  purgative.  In  England  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
efficacious  remedies  in  intractable  cases  of  ringworm. 

GOALPARA,  the  most  westerly  district  of  Assam,  Be- 
tween 25'  21'  and  26*  54'  N.  lat  and  between  89'  44'  and 
91*0*  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the  N.  hy  Bhutan,  E.  by  Kamrup, 
S.  by  the  Giro  Hills,  and  W.  by  Kuch  Behar  and  Rangpnr. 
The  district  is  situated  on  the  Brahmaputra,  at  the 
corner  where  the  river  takes  its  southerly  course  into 
Bengal.  The  scenery  is  striking.  Along  the  banks  of  the 
river  grow  clumps  of  cane  and  reed ;  farther  back  stretch' 
fields  of  rice  cultivation,  broken  only  by  the  fruit  trees 
surrounding  the  villages,  aad  in  the  background  rise  tho 
forest-clad  hills  overtopped  by  the  white  peaks  of  the 
Himalayas.  The  soil  of  the  hills  in  of  a  red  ochreous  earth, 
with  blocks  of  granite  and  sandstone  interspersed  ;  that  of 
the  plains  is  of  alluvial  formation.  Earthquakes  are 
common  and  occasionally  severe  shocks  have  been  experi- 
enced. The  Brahmaputra  annually  inundates  vast  tracts 
of  country.  Numerous  extensive  forests  yield  -valuable 
timber.    Wild  animals  of  all  kinds  are  found. 

Gealpere  haa  always  formed  the  frontier  between  Bengal  and 
A  Mam ;  originally  it  must  have  cemriluted  part  of  the  legendary 
Hindu  kingdom  of  Ksrcrvp ;  from  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  early  rajas  of  Such  Behar,  who,  however,  wore  nimble 
long  to  retain  their  kingdom.  From  the  east  the  wild  Ahajnscarns) 
down  the  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  while  from  the  wn*  the 
Mnghnls  extended  the  limits  of  the  Delhi  empire.  .In  1 008  the 
Mnghnla  came  into  collision  with  the  A  hams,  but  were  forced  to 
retreat  with  a  decisive  defeat.  'The  district  came  into  British  pea. 
session  with  the  rest  of  Bengal  in  1705.  It  has  undergone- several 
chanpe  in  administration,  and  in  1872,  when  Assam  was  consti- 
tuted a  separate  admirirtr»tKn,  Go.ilp»ra  was  included  within  it. 

In  1872  the  population  was  407,714.— 311, 41»  being  Hindus, 
and  80,016  Mahometans.  Goalpara  town,  with  between  3000  and 
-  40O0  inhabitants,  is  the  most  populous  place,  as  well  as  the  chief 
centre  of  trade.  Dbubri  is  the  point  where  the  traffic  of  northern 
IVngal  is  shipped  on  board  the  Assam  steamers.  OeuripUT  and 
Laknahmipur  carry  on  a  thriving  trade'  in  timber. 

Bice  forms  the  staple  crop  of  the  district.  Mustard  and  jatanre 
also  largely  grown.  The  area  undsi  cultivation  is  estimated  ai 
600,000  acres,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  arse.  The  distsict  is 
net  liable  to  any  form  of  natural  calamity;  occasionally  blights 
have  been  caused  by  worms  snd  insects,  but  tho  harvests  have 
never  been  affected.  The  manufactures  consist  of  the  making  of 
brass  and  iron  utensils  and  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  weaving 
of  silk  cloth,  basket-woik,  and  pottery.  The  cultivation  of  tea  has 
recently  been  introduced,  end  is  advancing  considerably.  The  chief 
centres  of  traffic  are  Goalpara  town,  Dbubri,  Jogigopha,  Bijni, 
Gauripur,  and  Smgiwari.  Local  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Marwari 
merchants,  snd  is  carried  on  at  tho  hdtttrs,  weekly  Ad/a  or  markets, 
and  periodical  fairs.  The  chief  exports  are  mustard-eeed.  jute, 
cotton,  timber,  lac,  silk  cloth,  india-rubber,  and  tea ;  tho  imiorts, 
Bengal  rice,  European  piece  poods,  salt,  hardware,  oil,  and  tobacco. 
The  Brahmaputra  and  ita  tributaries  are  the  chief  means  of  com- 


munication, and  ate  navigated  by  river  steam  era  snd  tho  largest 

native  boats.  Goalpara  is  considered  an.  unhealthy  district  both 
for  Europeans  snd  for  natives.  The  principal  diseases  are  inletmit- 
tent  and  remittent  fevers,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and 
chest  complaints.  Cholera  frequently  occurs  in  sn  epidemic  form, 
aad  small-pox  is  more  or  leas  prevalent  every  year.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  is  76*  Fahr. ;  and  the  average  annual  rainfall  is 
inches. 

GoXlpaka,  the  chief  town  of  above  district,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  in  26*  11'  0"  N.  lat, 
90*  41'  0'  E.  long.  It  was  the  frontier  outpost  of  the 
Mahometan  power  in  the  direction  of  Assam,  and  has  long 
"been  a  flourishing  seat  of  river  trade.  The  civil  i 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  commanding  a  : 
cent  view  of  the  ralley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  snowy  ranges  of  the  Himalayas  and  on  tho 
south  by  the  Giro  hills.  The  native  town  is  built  on  the 
western  slope  of  the  hill,  and  the  lower  portion  is  subject 
to  inundation  from  the  marshy  land  which  extends  in  every 
direction.    Population  (1872)  4678. 
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GOAT.  AH  'tie  species  of  the  genets  Capra  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  one  being  represented  by  the 
ibex  (see  Ibbx)  and  the  other  the  goat  The  latter  class  is 
subdivided  into  the  ssgagrua  or  wild  goat  (Capra  agagru$\ 
and  the  domestic  goat  (Capra  ttrw),.of  which  there  are 
many  varieties. 

The  Wild  Goat,  or  Paget) g  of  the  Persians  (Capra  agagnt, 
Pall.),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  Himalayas,  and  is 
occasionally  met  with  in  troops  at  great  elevations.  It 
stands  somewhat  higher  than  any  of  the  domesticated 
varieties  of  the  goat,  from  which  it  farther  differs  in  its 
stouter  limbs  and  more  slender  body.  Its  neck  is  short, 
and  is  thus  fitted  to  bear  the  enormous  horns,  which  in  the 
male  are  larger  proportionally  than  in  any  other  ruminant 
animal.  These  measure  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  are 
obscurely  triangular  in  form,  transversely  ridged,  and  are 
bent  backward  as  in  the  domestic  varieties.  The  wild 
goat  of  the  Himalayas,  according  to  Darwin,  when  it 
happens  to  fall  accidentally  from  a  height,  makes  use  of  its 
massive  horns  by  bending  forward  its  head  and  alighting 
on  them,  thus  breaking  the  shock.  Ia  the  female  the 
horns  are  exceedingly  diminutive,  or  are  altogether  a  want- 
ing- The  fur,  which  over  the  greater  part  of  the  body  is 
short,  is  of  a  greyish-brown  colour,  with  a  black  line 
running  along  the  entire  length  of  the  back ;  the  short  tail 
and  the  muzzle  are  also  black,  while  the  under  surface  of 
the  neck,  and  the  beard,  which  is  present  in  both  sexes,  are 
of  a  brown  colour.  .  The  paseng  is  exceedingly  wary  of  the 
approach  of  man,  and  as  its  agility  is  no  less  rcmarkablo 
there  has  been  little  opportunity  of  studying  it  closely. 
The  concretions  known  as  betoar-tionet,  which  were  for- 
merly much  used  in  medicine  and  as  antidotes  of  poison, 
are  believed  to  have  boon  originally  obtained  from  the 
intestines  of  this  species. 

Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  by 
naturalists  as  to  the  original  stock  of  the  domestic  goat, 
which  is  met  with  in  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  globe, — 
the  now  prevalent  and  the  most  probable  opinion  being 
that  the  various  domestic  breeds  are  severally  descended 
from  wild  stock  now  extinct  Beth  the  ibex  and  the 
asgagrua  interbreed  freely  with  the  common  goat,  though 
the  produce  is  not  always  fertile.  Instances  of  this  are 
not  unusual  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  where  goats 
abound  in  a  semi-domesticated  state.  Hybrids  between 
the  goat  and  the  sheep  are  also  known  to  have  occurred, 
but  are  rare. 

The  following  are  the  chief  domes tis  breeds,  possessing 
distinct  characteristics :— the  Common  Goat,  the  Maltese, 
the  Syrian,  the  Angora,  the  Cashmere,  the  Nubian  or 


Egyptian,  and  the  Dwarf  Goat  of  Guinea 

The  Common  Goal.  —This  has  many  varieties  which  differ 
from  each  other  in  length  of  hair,  in  colour,  and  slightly  in 
the  configuration  of  the  horns.  The  ears  are  more  or  less 
upright,  sometimes  horizontal,  but  never  actually  pendent, 
as  in  some  Asiatic  breeds.  The  horns  are  rather  flat  at  the 
base  and  not  unfrequently  corrugated ;  they  rise  vertically 
from  the  head,  curving  to  the  rear,  and  are  more  or  less 
laterally  inclined.  The  colour  varies  from  a  dirty  white  to 
a  dark-brown,  but  never  black,  which  indicates  Eastern 
blood.  Most  of  the  European  countries  possess  more  than 
one  description  of  the  common  goat  In  the  British  Isles 
there  are  two  distinct  types,  one  short  and  the  other  long 
haired.  In  the  former  case  the  hair  is  thick  and  close,  with 
frequently  an  undercoat  resembling  wool.  The  horns  are 
large  in  the  male,  and  of  moderate  sice  in  the  female,  flat  at 
the  base  and  inclining  outwards.  The  head  is  short  and 
tapering,  the  forehead  flat  and  wide,  and  the  nose  small ; 

thick,  and  well  covered  with  hair.  The 
i  white  or  grey  to  black,  but  is  frequently 


fawn,  with  a  dark  lino  down  the  6pine  and  across  tho 
shoulders.  The  other  variety  owns  a  shaggy  coat,  gene- 
rally of  a  reddish-black  hue,  though  sometimes  grey  or  pied 
and  occasionally  white.  The  head  is  long,  heavy,  and  ugly, 
the  nose  coarse  and  prominent,  the  horns  are  situated  elceo 
together,  and  often  continue  parallel  almost  to  the  extremi- 
ties, being  also  large,  corrugated,  and  pointed.  The  legs  are 
long,  and  the  sides  flat,  the  animal  itself  being  generally 
gaunt  and  thin.  This  breed  is  peculiar  to  Ireland,  the 
Welsh  being  of  a  similar  description,  but  moi 
The  short-haired  goat  is  the  English  goat  p 
the  constant  crossing  however  that  takes  place 
these  native  breeds  and  imported  foreign  specimens,  one 
meets  in  England  with  animals  possessing  very  great  diver- 
sity of  form.  Both  the  British  breeds  and  those  fro  v..  abroad 
are  frequently  ornamented  with  two  peculiar  tassel-like 
appendages,  which  hang  near  together  under  the  throat  It 
is  supposed  by  many  that  these  ornaments  are  traceable  to 
some  foreign  origin  ;  but  although  there  are  foreign  breeds 
that  poasess  them,  thoy  appear  to  pertain  quite  as  much  to 
tho  English  native  breeds  as  to  those  of  distant  cbuntries. 
and  indeed  the  peculiarity  referred  to  is  mentioned  in 
very  old  works  that  describe  the  goats  of  the  British 
Islands.  The  milk  produce  in  the  common  goat  as  well  as 
other  kinds  varies  very  greatly  with  individuals.  Irish  goats 
often  yield  a  quantity  of  milk,  but  the  quality  is  compara- 
tively poor.  The  goats  of  France  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  Britain,  varying  in  length  of  hair,  colour,  and  character 
of  horns.  A  French  writer  describes  them  as  possessing  "  » 
particularly  neat  and  compact  head,  small  mouth,  horns  cor- 
rugated, and  inclining  upwards  and  outwards,  a  thin  neck, 
narrow  chest,  and  long  body,  long  but  muscular  legs,  and  in 
colour  white,  black,  fawn,  or  pied."  The  Norway  breed  is 
frequently  pure  white  with  long  hair ;  it  is  rather  small  in 
size,  with  small  bones,  a  short  rounded  body,  heed  small 
with  a  prominent  forehead,  and  short,  straight,  corrugated 
horns.  The  facial  line  is  concave.  The  horns  of  the  mal  <> 
are  very  large,  and  curl  round  after  the  manner  of  the  wild 
goat,  with  a  tuft  of  hair  between  and  in  front 

The  Maitue  Goat  has  its  ears  long  and  wide  and  per- 
fectly pendulous,  hanging  down  below  the  jaw.  The  hair 
is  long  and  cream-coloured.  Specimens  of  this  kind  are 
usually  hornless,  which  is  perhaps  the  cause  of  it  having 


mless  Variety."    It  would  appear, 

b  Simply 
ofa> 


been  called  the  "He 

however,  that  the  absence  of  these  appendages 
a  freak  of  nature,  and  not  the  peculiar  characb 
particular  species. 

The  Syrian  Goat. — This  breed  is  met  with  in 
parts  of  the  East,  in  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  in  the  island  of  Madagascar.  Both  its 
hair  and  ears  are  excessively  long,  the  latter  so  much  so 
that  they  are  sometimes  dipt  to  provont  their  being  torn 
by  stones  or  thorny  shrubs.  Its  horns  are  somewhat  erect 
and  spiral,  with  an  outward  bend. 

Tho  Angora  Goat  is  often  confounded  with  the  Cashmere, 
but  is  in  reality  quite  distinct  from  it  The  principal 
feature  of  this  breed,  of  which  there  are  two  or  three 
varieties,  is  the  length  and  quantity  of  its  hair,  which  has 
a  particularly  soft  and  ertlky  texture,  covering  the  whole 
body  and  a  great  part  of  the  legs  with  close  matted  ringlets. 
The  horns  of  the  male  differ  from  those  of  the  female,  being 
directed  vertically  and  in  shape  spiral,  whilst  in  the  female 
they  have  a  horizontal  tendency,  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
ram:  The  face  lias  a  sheepish  expression.  The  coat  is  com- 
posed of  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  one  short  and  coarse  and  of  tho 
character  of  hair,  which  lies  dose  to  the  skin,  the  other  long 
and  curly  and  of  the  nature  of  wool,  forming  the  outer 
covering.  Both  are  used  by  the  manufacturer,  but  the  ex- 
terior portion,  which  makes  up  by  far  the  greater  bulk,  ia 
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place  In  car\y  spring,  and  is  conducted  with  the  utmost 
care ;  the  average  amount  of  wool  yielded  by  each  animal 
is  about  2i  B>.  The  beat  quality  cornea  from  castrated 
males,  the  females  producing  the  next  best.  The  annual  ex- 
port of  wool  from  Angora  is  estimated  at  about  2,000,000  It), 
and  its  value  at  £  200,000.  Large  herds  ate  shipped  at 
Constantinople  and  sent  to  Cape  Colony,  where  this  breed 
thrives  well  and  is  largely  propagated,  the  climate  being 
specially  suitable  to  the  perfect  development  of  the  wool. 
A  very  valuable  consignment  of  these  animals  arrived  in 
London  in  Hay  1879  for  transshipment  to  the  Cape,  having 
been  procured  from  different  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  by  means 
of  great  personal  exertion,  by  Mr  J.  B.  Evans,  a  South- 
African  goat  fanner.  The  wool,  or  mohair,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  of  these  goats  was  remarkably  long,  fine, 
and  heavy,  the  average  weight  of  the  produce  of  the  herd 
being  reckoned  at  6  &  per  head.    So  highly  is  this  breed 


Fio.  1. — Angora  Stale  Ooat 

esteemed  by  the  Turkish  farmers  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  they  were  induced  to  sell  them,  and 
then  only  at  exorbitant  prices,  some  of  the  males  coating 
£250  and  females  £150.  £50  and  £60  are  common 
prices  for  these  goats  at  Angora.  Fig.  1  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  the  finest  male  of  the  flock,  the  fleece  of  which 
was  estimated  to  weigh  when  shorn  fall  15  lb.  The  breed 
was  introduced  at  the  Cape  about  1664.  In  1878, 
according  to  the  ens  torn*  returns,  1,300,585  lb  weight  of 
mohair  was  exported,  of  the  value  of  £105,313.  The 
Angora  is  a  bad  milker  and  an  indifferent  mother,  but  its 
flesh  is  better  eating  than  that  of  any  other  breed,  and  in 
its  native  country  is  preferred  to  mutton.  The  kids  are 
born  very  small,  but  grow  fast,  and  arrive  early  at  maturity. 
This  variety  of  the  goat  approaches  nearest  in  its  nature, 
form,  and  habits  to  the  sheep,  even  the  voice  having  a 
strong  resemblance. 

The  Ctuhmere  Goal. — This  animal  has  a  delicate  head, 
with  semi-pendulous  ears,  which  are  both  long  and  wide. 
The  hair  varies  in  length,  and  ia  coarse  and  of  different 
colours  according  to  the  individual  The  horns  are  very 
erect,  and  sometimes  slightly  spiral,  inclining  inwards  and 
to  such  an  extent  in  somo  cases  as  to  cross.  The  coat  is 
composed,  as  in  the  Angora,  of  two  materials ;  but  in  this 
breed  it  is  the  under  coat  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
wool  and  is  valued  as  an  article  of  commerce.  This  under- 
growth, which  is  of  a  uniform  greyish-white  tint,  whatever 
the  colour  of  the  hair  may  be,  is  beautifully  soft  and  silky, 
and  of  a  fluffy  description  resembling  down.  It  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  autumn,  and  continues  to  grow  until  the 
following  spring,  when  if  not  removed,  it  falls  off  naturally; 
its  collection  then  commences,  occupying  from  eight  to 
ten  days.  The  animal  undergoes  during  that  time  a 
process  >f  combing  by  which  all  the  wool  and  a  portion  of 
the  hair,  which  of  necessity  comes  with  it,  is  removed.  The 
latter  is  afterwards  carefully  separated,  when  the  fleece  in 
ft  good  specimen  weighs  about  half  a  pound,  being  worth 


between  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  rupee.  It  is  sold  by 
the  "  turnik  »  of  12  B>.  This  is  the  material  of  which  the 
far-famed  and  costly  shawls  are  made,  which  at  one  time 
bad  such  a  demand  that,  it  is  stated,  "  16,000  looms  were 
kept  in  constant  work  at  Cashmere  in  their  manufacture.1* 
Those  goats  having  a  short,  neat  head,  very  long,  thin  ears, 
a  delicate  skin,  small  bones,  and  a  long  heavy  coat,  are 
for  this  purpose  deemed  the  best  There  are  several 
varieties  possessing  this  valuable  quality,  but  those  of 
Cashmere,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia  are  the  most  esteemed. 
About  the  year  1816  a  small  herd  of  Cashmeres  was  intro- 
duced into  France  with  a  view  to  acclimatize  and  breed 
them  for  the  aake  of  their  wool,  but  the  enterprise  failed. 
A  few  were  purchased  and  brought  over  to  England  by 
Mr  C  T.  Tower,  who,  by  careful  treatment,  so  far  succeeded 
with  vhem  that,  in  coarse  of  time,  he  had  a  shawl  made 
from  their  fleece,  which  turned  oat  to  be  of  good  quality. 
At  the  death  of  the  owner  some  years  later,  the  herd,  which 
had  then  deteriorated  through  in-breeding,  was  presented 
to  the  Queen  and  placed  in  Windsor  Park. 

The  Nubian  Goat,  which  is  met  with  in  Nubia,  Upper 
Egypt,  and  Abyssinia,  differs  greatly  in  appearance  from 
all  those  previously  described.  The  coat  is  in  the  female 
extremely  short,  almost  like  that  of  a  race-horse,  and  the 
legs  are  very  long.  This  breed  therefore  stands  considerably 
higher  than  the  common  goat  One  of  its  peculiarities  is 
the  strongly  convex  shape  of  the  face,  the  forehead  being 
very  prominent  and  the  nostrils  sunk  in,  the  nose  itself  ex- 
tremely small,  and  the  lower  lip  projecting  from  the  upper. 
The  ears  are  long,  broad,  and  thin,  and  hang  down  by  the 
side  of  the  head  like  a  "double  lop  "  rabbit  The  horns 
are  quite  black,  slightly  twisted,  and  very  short,  fiat  at  the 
base,  pointed  at  the  tips,  and  recumbent  on  the  head.  Bat 


Fio.  2.— Nubian  Goat 


little  was  known  of  this  breed  in  Europe — in  the  West  at 
least — until  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  some  were 
imported  into  France  by  the  Societe  d'Acclimatatioa  of 
Paris,  who  found  its  milking  qualities  to  surpass  those  of 
all  other  breeds.  Among  the  goats  that  are  met  with  in 
England  a  good  many  show  unmistakable  signs  of  a  more 
or  less  remote  cross  with  this  breed,  derived  probably  from 
specimens  brought  from  the  East  on  board  ships  for  supply- 
ing milk  during  the  voyage.  It  is  no  doubt  on  this  account 
that  they  often  go  by  tbw  name  of  "  Indian  "  goats. 

The  Nqxnd  Goat  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  last  breed, 
it  having  the  same  arched  facial  line,  pendulous  ears,  and 
long  legs.  The  horns,  however,  are  more  spiral  The  colour 
of  the  hair,  which  is  longer  than  in  the  Nubian,  ia  black, 
grey,  or  white,  with  black  blotches. 
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The  Guinea  Goat  is  o  dwarf  species  originally  from  the 
const  whence  ka  name  is  derived.  There  are  three  varieties. 
Besides  tbe  oommonest  (Copra  r ecu  ma,  Linn.),  there  is 
*  rarer  breed  (Copra  deprtMa,  Linn.),  inhabiting  the 
Mauritius  and  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Madagascar. 
The  other  variety  is  met  'with  along  the  White  Nile,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  at  various  points  on  the  African  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Some  of  theses  dwarf  goats  may  bo 
seen  at  tbe  Jardin  d'Acchroatation  in  Paris. 

HabiU  and  Managtmtnt. — The  milch  goat  has  been  aptly 
described  as  the  "  poor  man's  cow  "—a  designation  it  well 
merits,  lor  with  a  couple  of  these  animals  the  cottager  may 
at  an  almost  nominal  expense  enjoy  the  samo  advantages  in 
a  domestic  point  of  view  as  tbe  rich  man  with  his 
"  Alderney."  Comparatively  few  are  kept  in  England, 
because  the  advantages  of  goat-keeping  are  but  wry  im- 
perfectly known,  and  also  on  account  of  the  large  propor- 
tion of  land  nnder  cultivation.  The  goat  in  a  state  of 
frequents  hills  and  mountainous  places,  and  in  a 
"  ion  it  generally  gives  preference  to 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  auppose  that  it 
will  not  thrive  on  low  ground.  Being  natura'ly  adapted 
to  rocks  and  dry  soils,  however,  it  should  not  be  exposed 
in  marshy  places,  as  this  brings  on  disease  of  the  feet  and 
general  ill  health ;  otherwise  there  is  no  animal  more  ami- 
feensiy  hardy.  The  common  varieties  will  stand  heat  and 
cold  equally  wall,  but  have  a  decided  objection  to 
of  wind  and  rain ;  whan  they  an  left  to  roam 
therefore,  a  rough  ahed  ahonld  be  erected  toahelu 
from  the  weather.  Under  this  arrangement  a  goat  may 
be  left  out  day  and  night  the  whole  year  round  ;  hot,  if 
it  is  kept  for  the  sake  of  its  milk,  site  yield  is  greater  and 
it  thrives  better  it  housed  during  winter.  Owing  to  the 
troublesome  propensity  of  these  animals  to  bark  trees  and 
destroy  shrubs  by  nipping  off  all  young  and  tender  shoots, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  loos<! — except  on  a 
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ids,  generally  speaking,  bnt  once  a  year.  If 
well  housed  and  under  liberal  treatment,  it  will  bring  forth 
young  twice  in  twelve  months;  but  this  is  not  advisable. 
As  a  rule,  at  the  first  birth  one  kid  only  is  produced,  but 
afterwards  two  and  sometimes  three.  One  has  been  known 
for  three  consecutive  years  to. drop  four  at  a  birth;  but 
this  is  rare  and  by  no  means  desirable,  as  the  progeny  are 
sure  to  be  small  and  thrive  badly, — the  dam  in  most  cases 
having  insufficient  milk  for  so  large  a  family. 

The  goat  propagates  at  a  very  early  period  of  its  life. 
The  male  is  generally  capable  of  engendering  at  seven 
months ;  and,  in  the  case  just  referred  to  of  four  at  a  birth, 
the  father  on  one  occasion  was  barely  six  months  old, 
One  is  sufficient  for  a  hundred  females.  The  latter  bring 
forth  at  twelve  months,  and  sometimes  earlier.  For  the 
sake  of  the  future  growth  and  productiveness  of  the  animal, 
however,  it  is  unwise  to  permit  intercourse  between  the 
aexes  earlier  than  at  eighteen  or  at  least  sixteen  months. 
It  is  owing  to  the  baneful  practico  of  letting  them  breed 
as  soon  as  they  will,  nnder  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  more 
rapid  return  is  obtained,  that  so  many  diminutive  specimens 
are  met  with,  both  dam  and  progeny  being  spoiled  in 
consequence* 

The  best  kind  for  milch  purposes  are  those  with  long 
and  deep  bodies,  not  necessarily  so  broad  at  the  chest  as 
about  the  haunches,  the  belly  ample,  and  the  legs  tolerably 
short ;  head  fine  and  tapering,  with  prominent  eyes,  ears 
long,  thin,  wide,  and  inclining  horizontally,  horns  short  and 
not  corrugated,  neck  thick,  and  coat  close  and  short.  The 
udder  above  all  must  bo  not  only  large  bnt  soft  and  elastic, 
with  niee  pointed  teats.  Hornless  specimens  are  often  the 
best  milkers. 


The  goat  has  52  teeth,  and  by  these  the  age  uptofivo 
years  may  be  pretty  accurately  ascertained.  The  lower 
jaw  poss>2sses  12  molare  and  8  incisors,  and  the  upper  12 
molars  alone.  Tho  kid  at  iU  birth  has  0  molars  but  no 
ineiaors ;  the  latter,  however,  are  generally  all  cut  in  about 
three  weeks,  the  first  cut  molar  being  visible  at  three 
months.  At  a  year  or  fifteen  months  old  the  two  front 
"milk  teeth,"  as  the  first  act. of  incisors  are  called,  fall, 
and  are  replaced  by  permanent  ones ;  the  next  two  at  from 
two  years  to  thirty  months,  the  third  pair  from  two  and  a 
half  to  three  and  a  half  years,  and  the  fourth  and  last  at 
from  three  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  years.  When  alt 
are  changed  the  month  is  said  to  be  "  full." 

Between  two  and  five  yean  old  the  she-goat  gives  t*>« 
bast  return  in  milk,  continuing  productive  often  for 
or  nine  years  ;  its  length  of  life  is  on  an  average  from 
to  fifteen.  These  animals  vary  very  greatly  in  the  quan- 
tity of  niilk  thejryield.  An  ordinary  specimen  gives  from 
2  to  3  pints,  a  superior  one  2  quarts  and  occasionally 
first-rate  individuals  are  found  supplying  3  quarts  a  day. 
The  Nubian  breed  surpasses  the  common  goat  in  this 
respect,  as  the  following  table  from  the  French  work  of 
M.  du  Vlessis  will  show,  in  which  the  yield  of  a  Nnbian 
is  compared  with  that  of  a  half-bred,  itself  a  superior 
milker. 
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Tho  litre  being  as  near  as  passible  1 1  pints,  the  return 
in  English  measure  is  accordingly — from  the  half-bred 
31  pints,  or  an  average  per  day  of  3  quarts,  and  from  tho 
pure  Nubian  40  pints,  or  nearly  4  quarts  daily,  the 
nets  of  the  quality  being  proportionately  greater. 

Milking  should  bo  performed  at  regular  hours, 
and  night ;  but  with  heavy  milkers  three  times  daily  u 
better  for  the  first  two  or  three  months,  as  the  oftener  tho 
udder  is  emptied  when  once  full  the  quicker  it  is  replen- 
ished, a  sufficient  supply  of  food  being  of  course  provided. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  accustom  the  animal  to  jump  on  a  plat- 
form whilst  being  milked  j  the  teats  are  thus  more  easily 
manipulated,  and  more  command  is  obtained  over  the  goat 
and  tbe  pail  Feeding  and  milking  should  always  bo 
carried  on  at  the  same  time, 

Many  persons  are  nnder  the  wrong  impression  that  tbe 
milk  of  the  she-goat, — which  by  the  way  has  no  strong 
hireine  scent  attaching  to  her  liko  the  male,  another 
common  error, — possesses  a  flavour  peculiar  to  itself ; 
bet  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Out  of  dozens  kept  by  the 
present  writer,  only  one  has  been  found  to  yield  milk 
differing  from  that  of  the  cow  in  taste.  The  peculiarity  in 
this  case  seemed  natural  to  the  animal,  and  the  milk  was 
decidedly  unpalatable. 

The  flesh  of  the  common  goat,  although  quite  eatable,  is 
not  to  bo  recommended  in  comparison  with  mutton,  being 
rather  bard  and  indigestible.  Kid,  however,  is  a  great 
delicacy,  and  tastes  like  lamb  or  veal,  according  to  the 
manner*  of  dressing.  It  is  preferable  cooked  like  veal, 
with  layers  of  bacon  tied  round  and  stuffed,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  tuet  there  is  very  little  fat  A  good  rich 
gravy  should  accompany  the  joint  when  served,  and  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  cooking.  Hot  or  cold  it  is  then  equally 
acceptable.  Suckling  kids  are  tho  best  eating,  as  they 
have  then  their  milk  flesh,  and  are  nice  and  plump.  The 
skins  dressed  and  sewed  together  make  handsome  rugs. 
For  food  and  other  remarks  on  goat-keeping  see  Agricul- 
ture, voL  i  p.  399.  <u»  h.  p.) 
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GOATSUCKER,  a  bird  from  very  ancient  times  absurdly 
bettered  to  have  the  habit  implied  by  the  common  name 
it  boarvt  in  many  European  tongues  besides  our  own — 
as  testified  by  the  Greek  Aiyoflij-W  the  Latin  Capri- 
mnttfu*,  Italian  Suceiacapre,  Spanish  Chotaeabnu,  French 
Tettechivre^  and ,  German  Ziegaunelktr.  The  common 
Goatsucker  (Caprimtdgus.  europatu,  Linn.),  is  admittedly 
the  type  of  a  very  pecnliar  and  distinct  Family  Capriwttd- 
gidec,  a  groap  remarkable  for  the  fiat  bead,  enormously 
wide  mouth,  large  eyes,  and  soft,  pencilled  plnmage  of  its 
members,  which  vary  in  size  from  a. Lark  to  a  Crow.  Its 
position  has  been  variously  assigned  by  systems  tists. 
Though  of  late  years  judiciously  removed  from  the  Pamtra, 
in  which  Linnajus  placed  all  the  species  known  to  htm. 
Professor  Huxley  considers  it  to  form,  with  two  otter 
Families— the  Swifts  (Cypulidae)  and  Humming-birds 
(Trockilitle),  the  division  Cyptdmorpha  oi his  larger  group 
JEftiK&jn  ttJur,  which  is  equivalent  in  the  main  to  the 
Linnxau  P asserts.  There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  the 
Caprimulgid* — one  including  the  genus  fledasyut  and  its 
allies,  tho  other  recognizing  them- as  a  distinct  Family, 
Podargidtx.  As  a  matter  of  convenience  we.  shall  here 
comprehend  these  last  in  the  Caprimvigida,  which  will 
then  contain  two  subfamilies,  CaprimuigiHct  end  J'odar- 
gina  ;  for  what,  according  to  older  authors,  constitutes  a 
shiid,  though  represented  only  by  Butttmii,  the  singular 


fixed  at  one  end  and  in  a  state  of  vibration  at  the  other, 
and  loud  enough  to  reach  in  still  weather  a  distance  of  half 
a-mile  or  more.    On  the  wing,  while  toying  with  its  mate, 
or  performing  its  rapid  evolutions  round  the  trees  where  it 
finds  its  food,  it  has  the  habit  of  occasionally  producing 


Oil-bird,  or  Guacharo,  certainly  seems  to  require 
as  an  independent  Family  (see  Gitaciiaro). 

Some  of  tho  differences  betwoon  the  Caprwnulgincr  and 
Po-lirgmae  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Sclater  (Proc  ZooL 
Soc.,  18G6,  p.  123),  and  are  very  obvious.  In  the  former, 
the  outer  toes  have  four  phalanges  only,  thus  presenting  a 
very  uncommon  character  among  birds,  and  the  middle 
daws  are  pectinated;  while  in  the  latter  the  normal  number 
of  five  phalanges  is  found,  and  the  claws  ere  smooth,  and 
other  distinctions  more  recondite  have  also  been  indicated 
by  him  (torn,  cti.,  p.  582).  The  Caprtmulginee  may  be 
further  divided  into  thoso  having  tho  gape  thickly  beset  by 
Strong  bristles,  and  those  in  which  there  arc  few  such 
bristles  or  none — the  former  containing  the  genera  Capri- 
%n*l(jut,  AntrottomM,  Xyrtiilramxu,  and  others,  and  the 
latter  Podagtr,  ChordiUs,  L  ynrornit,  and  a  few  more. 

The  common  Goatsucker  of  Europe  (C.  europmui)  arrives 
late-  in  spring  from  its  winter  retreat  in  Africa,  and  its  pre- 
aence  is  soon  made  known  to  u«  by  its  habit  of  chasing  its 
prey,  consisting  chicflyof  moths  and  cockchafers,  in  tho  even- 
ing twilight.  As  tho  season  advances  the  song  of  the  cock, 
from  its  singularity,  attracts  attention  amid  all  rural  sounds. 
This  song  seems  to  be  always  uttered  when  tho  bird  is  at 
rest,  though  tho  contrary  ha?  been  asserted,  and  is  the  con- 
tinuous repetition  of  a  single  burring  note,  as  of  a  thin  lath 


mouth  is  not  ascertained.  In  general  its  flight  is  silent,  bat 
at  times  when  disturbed  from  its  repose,  its  wings  msy  be 
heard  to  smite  together.  The  Goatsucker,  or,  to  nse  per- 
haps its  commoner  English  name,  Nightjar,1  passes  the  day 
i  in  clamber,  crouching  on  tho  ground  or  perching  on  a  tree 
— in  the  Iattercase  sitting  not  across  the  branch  but  length- 
ways, with  ita  head  lower  than  He  bouy.  In  hot  weather, 
bowover,  its  song  may  sometimes  be  beard  by  day  and  even 
at  noontide,  but  it  is  then  uttered,  as  it  were,  drowsily,  and 
without  the  vigour  that  characterises  its  crepuscular  or 
nocturnal  performance.  Towards  evening  the  bird  becomes 
active,  and .  it  seems  to  pursue  its  psey  throughout  the 
night  uninterruptedly,  or  only  occasionally  pausing  for  a 
few  seconds  to  alight  on  a.  Lara  spot — a  pathway  or  road— 
and  than  resuming  its  career.  It  is  one  of  the  few  birds 
nest,  but  lays  its  pair  of  beautifully- 
on  me  grounu,  generally  »nero  tne  oeroage 
is  short,  and  often  actually  on  the  soil.  So  light  is  it  that 
tho  act  of  brooding,  even  where  there  is  some  vegetable 
growth,  produces  no  visible  depression  of  tho  grass,  moss, 
or  lichens  on  which  the  eggs  rest,  and  the  finest  ssnd 
equally  fails' to  exhibit  a  trace  of  the  parental  act.  Yet 
scarcely  any  bird  shows  greater  local  attachment,  and  the 
•:ise  site  chosen  one  year  is  almost  certain  to  be  occupied 
tho  next  The  young,  covered  when  hatched  with  dark 
«juttod  down,  are  not  easily  found,  nor  are  they  in  ore  easily 
covered  on  becoming  fledged,  for  their  plamage  almost 
entirely  reseaibles  that  of  the  adults,  being  a  mixture  of 
reddish-brown,  grey,  and  black,  blended  and  mottled  in  a 
manner  that  passes  description.  They  soon  attain  their  full 
si/o  and  power  of  flight,  and  than  take  to  the  ssme  manner 
of  life  as  their  parents.  In  autumn  all  leave  their  sum- 
mer haunts  for  the  south,  but  the  exact  time  of  their 
departure  lias  hardly  been  ascertained.  The  habits  of  the 
Nightjar,  as  thns  described,  seem  to  bo  mora  or  less  essen- 
tially those  of  the  whole  Subfamily — the  differences  obser- 
vable being  apparently  less  than  are  found  in  other  groups 
ot  birds  of  similar  extent 

A  second  species  of  Goatsucker  (C  iw/frotfis),  which  is 
somewhat  larger,  and  has  the  neck  distinctly  marked  with 
our.,  is  a  summer  visitant  to  the  south-western  parts  ol 
i  ropo,  and  especislly  to  Spain  and  Portugal  The  occur, 
rcnoe  of  a  single  example  of  this  bird  at  Killingwortb, 
near  Newcastle-on  Tyae,  in  October  1856,  has  been  re- 
corded by  Mr  Hancock  (Ibis,  1862,  p.  39) ;  bnttbc  season 
of  its  appearance  argues  the  probability  of  its  being  but  a 
casual  straggler  from  its  proper  home  Many  other  species 
ot  CaprimnlgHS  inhabit  Africa,  Asia,  and  their  islands, 
while  one  (C.  maertmu)  is  found  in  Australia.  Very 
nearly  allied  to  this  genus  is  Antrostonus,  an  American 
gt  mp  containing  many  species,  of  which  the  Cbuck-will's- 
v.  idow  (A.  carol iiwimu)  ami  the  Whip-poor-will  (A.  voci- 
fmt)  of  the  eastern  United  States  (the  latter  also  reaching 
Canada)  are  familiar  examples.  Both  these  birds  take 
their  common  name  from  the  cry  they  utter,  and  their 
1>  ibits  seem  to  be  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Old- 
World  Goatsuckers.  Passing  over  some  other  form3  which 
Deed  not  hero  be  mentioned,  the  genns  A't/ctidromtu, 
though  consisting  of  only  one  species  (E.  albirollit)  which 

1  Other  English  n«m««  of  the  bird  »re  Ev«j»r,  Fern-Owl,  Chum -Owl. 
an  1  Wbeel-biri— the  tost  from  the  bird'*  song  resembling  the  nolo* 
m» Jo  by  a  sptaalog-wheel  in  motion. 
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inhabit*  Cental  tnd  pen  of  South  America,  requires  re- 
mark, since  it  has  tarsi  of  sufficient  length  to  enable  it 
to  ran  swiftly  on  the  ground,  while  the  legs  of  most  birds 
of  the  Family  are  so  short  that  they  can  make  bat  a 
shuffling  progress.  Bdeoihrtpta,  with  the  unique  form  of 
wing  possessed  by  the  male,  needs  mention.  Notice  must 
also  be  taken  of  two  African  species,  referred  by  some 
ornithologists  to  as  many  genera  (Macrodipterfx  and  Co*- 
metorui»\  though  probably  one  genus  would,  suffice  for 
both.  The  males  of  each  of  them  are  characterized  by  the 
wonderful  development  of  the  ninth  primary  in  either 
wing,  which  reaches  in  fully  adult  specimens  the  eitia- 
ordinary  length  of  17  inches  or  more.  The  former  of 
these  birds,  the  C.  macrodipterv*  of  Afrelius,  is  considered 
to  belong  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  shaft  of  the 
elongated  remiges  ia  bare  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length, 
retaining  the  web,  in  a  spatulate  form,. only  near  the  tip. 
The  latter,  to  which  the  specific  name  of  vxillariu*  was 
given  by  Mr  Gould,  has  been  found  on  the  east  coast 
of  that  continent,  and  ia  reported  to  liave  occurred  in 
Madagascar  and  Socotra.  In  this  the  remigial  streamer} 
do  not  lose  their  barbs,  and  as  a  few  of  the  neit  quills  are 
also  to  some  extent  elongated,  the  bird,  when  flying,  is 
said  to  look  as  though  it  had  four  wings.  Specimens  of 
both  are  rare  in  collections,  and  no  traveller  seems  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  habits  of  either  so  as 
to  suggest  a  reason  for  this  marvellous  sexual  development. 

The  second  group  of  Caprimvlt/iitce,  those  which  are  but 
poorly  or  not  at  all  furnished  with  rictal  bristles,  contains 
about  five  genera,  of  which  there  is  here  only  room  to  par- 
ticularize Lyneomii  of  the  Old  World  and  Chordila  of  the 
New.  The  species  of  the  former  are  remarkable  for  the 
tuft  of  feathers  which  springs  from  each  side  of  the  head, 
above  and  behind  the  ears,  so  as  to  give  the  bird  an  appear- 
ance like  some  of  the  f*  Horned  "  Owls—those  of  the  genus 
Sropt,  for  example  ;  and  remarkable  as  it  is  to  find  certain 
forms  of  two  Families,  so  distinct  as  are  the  Singula  and 
the  Caprimulgida,  resembling  each  other  in  this  singular 
external  feature,  it  is  yet  more  remarkable  to  note  that  in 
some  groups  of  the  latter,  as  in  some  of  the  former,  a  very 
curious  kind  of  dimorphism  takes  place.  In  either  case  this 
Las  been  frequently  asserted  to  be  sexual,  but  on  that  point 
doubt  may  fairly  be  entertained.  Certain  it  is  that  in  some 
groups  of  Goatsuckers,  as  in  some  groups  of  Owls,  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  species  are  found  in  plumage  of  two 
-entirely  different  hues — rufous  and  grey.  Tbe  only  ex- 
planation as  yet  offered  of  this  fact  is  that  the  difference  ia 
bciual,  but,  as  just  hinted,  evidence  to  that  effect  is  con- 
flicting. It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  com- 
mon feature,  any  more  than  that  of  the  existence  of  tufted 
forms  in  each  group,  indicates  any  close  relationship 
between  them.  The  resemblances  may  be  due  to  the  same 
causes,  concerning  which  future  observers  may  possibly 
enlighten  us,  but  at  present  we  must  regaid  them  as  analo- 
gies not  homologies.  The  species  of  Lyncomi*  inhabit  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  one,  however,  occtirriog  also  in  China. 
Of  ChardiU*  the  best  known  species  is  the  Night-bawk  of 
North  America  (C.  *irgii%ianiu  or  C.  popeixe),  which  has 
a  wide  range  from  Canada  to  Brazil.  Others  are*  found  in 
the  Antilles  and  is  South  America,  The  general  habits  of 
all  these  birds  agree  with  thaao  of  the  typical  Goatsuckers. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  birds  forming  the  genus 
Podargut  and  those  allied  to  it,  whether  they  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  Family,  or  as  a  Subfamily  of  Caprimulgida. 
As  above  stated,  they  have  feet  constructed  as  those  of  birds 
normally  are,  and  their  sternum  seems  to  present  the  con- 
stant though  comparatively  trivial  difference  of  having  its 
posterior  margin  elongated  into  two  pairs  of  processes,  while 
o.  "y  one  pair  is  found  in.  the  true  Goatsuckers.  Podargu* 
includes  tae  bird  (/*.  cuvieri)  known  from  its  cry  as  Morcpork 
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to  Tasmanian  colonists,  and  several  other  species,  the  num- 
ber of  which  is  doubtful,  from  Australia  and  New  Guinea. 
They  have  comparatively  powerful  bills,  and  it  would 
feed  to  some  extent  on  fruits  and 
mainly  subsist  on  insects,  chiefly  Cicada  ind  Pi 
They  also  differ  from  the  true  Goatsuckers  in  having  the 
outer  toes  partially  reversible,  and  they  are  said  to  build  a 
flat  nest  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  tree  foe  the  it  ception 
of  their  eggs,  which  ore  of  a  spotless  white^  Apparently 
allied  to  Podargu*,  but  differing  among  other  reepecta  in 
its  mode  of  nidificatioo, is  jEgoiMet,  which  belongs  also  to 
the  Australian  Subregion ;  and  further  to  the  northward, 
extending  throughout  the  MalayArchipelago  and  into  India, 
comes  Batrackosiotnus,  wherein  we  again  meet  with  species 
having  aural  tufts  somewhat  like  Lyncomii.  The  Podar- 
ginct  are  thought  by  some  to  be  represented  in  the  New 
World  by  the  genus  Nycltbitts,  of  which  several  species  oonu 
from  the  Antilles  and  Central  America  to  Brazil.  Finally, 
it  may  be  stated  that  none  of  tbe  Caprimulgida  seem  to  occur 
in  Polynesia  or  in  New  Zealand,  though  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  part  of  the  world  suited  to  their  habits  in  which 
members  of  the  Family  are  not  found.  {x.  V.) 

GOBELIN,  tbe  name  of  a  family  of  dyers,  who  in  all 
probability  came  originally  from  Rhcims,  and  who  in  tbe 
15th  century  established  themselves  in  tbe  Faubourg  Saint 
Marcel,  Pans,  on  the  banks  of  the  Bievre.  The  first  head 
of  the  firm  was  named  Jehan,  and  died  in  1476.  Be  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  kind  of  scarlet  dye,  and  he  expended  so 
much  money  on  his  establishment  that,  it  was  named  by  the 
common  people  lafolie  Gobttin.  To  tbe  dye  works  there 
was  added  in  the  16th  century  a  manufactory  of  to] 
So  rapidly  did  the  wealth  of  the  family  iccree* 
tho  third  or  fourth  generation  some  of  them  forsook  their 
trade  and  purchased  titles  of  nobility.  More  than  one  of 
their  number  held  offices  of  state,  among  others  Balthasar, 
who  became  successively  treasurer  'general  of  artillery, 
treasurer  extraordinary  of  war,  councillor  secretary  of  the 
king,  chancellor  of  tbe  exchequer,  councillor  of  state,  and 
president  of  the  chamber  of  accounts,  and  who  in  1601 
received  from  Henry  II.  the  lands  and  lordship  of  Brie- 
comte-Robert  He  died  in  1603.  The  name  of  tho 
Gobelins  as  dyers  cannot  be  found  later  than  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  In  1662  tbe  works  in  tbe  Faubourg 
Saint  Marcel,  with  the  adjoining  grounds,  were  purchased 
by  Colbert  on  behalf  of  Louis  XIV ,  and  transformed  into 
a  general  upholstery  manufactory,  in  which  designs  both 
in  tapestry  and  in  all  kinds  of  furniture  were  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  royal  painter  Lebrun. 
On  account  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Louis  XIV., 
tbe  establishment  was  closed  in  1694,  but  it  was  reopened 
in  1697  for  the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  chiefly  for  royal 
use  and  for  presentation.  During  the  Revolution  and  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  tho  manufacture  was  suspended,  but  it 
was  revived  by  the  Bourbons,  and  in  1626  the  manufacture 
of  carpets  was  added  to  that  of  tapestry.  In  1871  tbe 
building  was  partly  bumed  by  the  Communists. 

S«e  Ijuor.Uirev  Natiet  Msteriqve  mar  let  manv/aclura  imptriala 
it  tapiurru  da  Gobelin  et  At  taptt  dt  la  Satvnturie,  prMdie  du 
<aLilo.ru*  da  tapit*friu  qui  y  lonl  expo*ea.  Pari*.  IMS:  and  <d*> 
the  article  Tapestry. 

GOBI  is  the  name  usually  applied  by  European  geo- 
graphers to  a  vast  stretch  of  desert  in  Central  Asia,  which 
has  its  western  limits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  75*  £  long., 
and  its  eastern  somewhere  between  114s  and  115".  Like 
many  other  geographical  designations,  the  word  is  not  only 
of  doubtful  origin,  but  in  conventional  usage  haB  modi6ed 
its  meaning.  According  to  Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth,  it  ia 
originally  the  Turki  for  "great"  ;  and  Richthofen  informs 

5  In  New  Zealand,  ho*Wer,  this  U  jiv**  V)  *n  Owl 
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us  that  by  the  Chinese  it  ia  employed,  not  aa  a  proper  name, 
but,  like  Shamo,  as  a  general  term  for  any  sandy  and  desert 
piece  of  country.  This  being  the  case,  the  great  German 
geographer  proposes  to  displace  the  word  Gobi  in  European 
usage  by  the  Chinese  Han-hai  or  Dry  Sea,  suggestive  aa  he 
says  not  only  of  the  present  appearance  but  also  of  the 
f  urraer  history  of  the  region ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  older  designation  has  become  too  familiar,  and  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  ita  use  are  of  too  recondite  a  char- 
acter, to  render  it  likely  that  his  proposal  will  be  generally 
accepted. 

As  a  sea  the  Gobi  or  Han-hai  must  have  been  comparable 
in  extent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  ancient  coast-line 
can  be  pretty  clearly  recognized.  In  its  present  state  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  basins,  tbe  western  taking 
its  name  from  tbe  river  Tarim  or  Tarym,  and  tbe  eastern 
from  the  Chinese  Shamo  or  "  Sand  Desert"  Tbe  Dzun- 
garian  valley  stretches  westwards  like  a  golf.  The  Tarim 
basin  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  range  of  mountains  which, 
under  various  names  applicable  to  different  portions,  such 
as  the  Kwen-lun  and  the  Altyntag,  forms  the  northward  rim 
of  the  great  plateau  of  Thibet ;  on  the  west  it  comes  up  to 
the  spurs  of  the  Pamir  plateau,  and.  on  tbe  Dorth  it  lies 
along  the  foot  of  the  Thian  Shan.  If  we  measure  from  the 
source  of  any  of  its  principal  tributaries,  the  Tarim  must 
have  a  course  of  more  than  1000  miles.  The  head-waters 
rise  in  tbe  mountains  just  named,  and  tbe  more  important  of 
them  in  the  south  and  west.  The  "Kbotan  rivea  and  its 
confluent  the  Kara-Hash  both  descend  from  the  Karakorum 
mountain*,  and  flow  in  a  generally  northward  direction ; 
die  Zmfshan  or  Yarkind  River,  rising  in  the  same  range, 
winds  about  ia  the  first  part  of  its  course  so  as  to  enter  the 
Gobi  almost  from  the  west;  and  tho  Kiwi  Su  or  Kashgir 
River  baa  its  numcious  head  streams  in  the  Kizil  Yart 
mountains  belonging  to  tbe  Pamir  plateau.  The  Aksai 
River  and  the  Shah  Yor  are  the  most  important  contributions 
from  the  Thian  Shan.  Tbe  course  of  all  ot  these  rivers 
after  they  enter  the  Gobi  is  largely  matter  of  conjecture, 
and  all  that  can  be  asserted  with  confidence  is  thaf  they 
unite  to  form  the  Tarim,  and  find  their  final  goal  in  an 
inland  lake.  They  ba  vo  probably  all  reached  a  common 
channel  about  82s  £.  long. ;  but  as  the  stream  presses  east- 
ward it  again  breaks  up  into  numerous  branches,  tho 
arrangement  of  which,  eicept  along  the  route  followed  by 
Prthevalski,  is  still  unknown.  As  it  passes  east  tho  stream 
gradually  loses  in  volume  by  absorption,  evaporation,  and 
the  demands  of  riparian  populations.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  tbe  Ugendarya,  the  breadth  is  about  300  or  360  feet, 
and  the  depth  about  20.  Tbe  course  of  tbe  Tarim  lies 
much  nearer  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Gobi  than  the  southern, 
but  it  gradually  trends  south  east,  and  at  length  passing 
through  Lake  Karaburan,  loses  itself  in  Lake  Chon-Kul 
(it.,  great  lake)  or  Kara-Kurchin.  {.This  last  lake  is  identi- 
fied with  the  famous  Lob-nor,  the  position  of  which  has 
been  one  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  comparative  geo- 
graphy. Against  tbe  identification  a  number  ot  objections 
have  been  urged  by  Ricbthofen  (rf.  "Bemerkungon  zu  den 
Erijobnissen  von  Ober-lieut.  PrejewalskiS  Reise"in  Ztil* 
tck.  fur  ErdL,  Berlin,  1878),  tbe  most  important  of  which 
are  the  prevailing  tradition  that  the  Lob-nor  was  a  salt 
lake  while. the  Chon  Kul  is  fresh,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Chinese  maps  place  the  Lob  nor  to  the  north  of  the  position 
assigned  to  tho  Chou  Kul,  which  according  to  Przhevalski 
lies  about  39s  30'  N.  lat,  immediately  to  the  N.  ot  the 
Altyntag  range  (13,000  to  11,000  feet  high).  The 
country  through  which  the  Lower  Tarim  flows  is  dreary 
and  monotonous.  "In  general,"  reports  the  traveller,  "the 
Lob-nor  desert  is  the  wildest  and  most  unfertile  of  all  that 
I  have  yet  seen  in  Asia ;  it  ia  sadder  than  the  desert  of 
Ala-Shan."   A  meagre  vegetation  ot  tamarisks  and  reeds 


lines  the  course  of  the  river.  Away  towards  the  south- 
west there  stretch,  if  we  may  tru&t  to  native  reports,  those 
vast  fields  of  drifting  and  treacherous  sands  which  have 
given  so  much  of  its  terror  to  the  logendary  account  of  the 
desert  of  Gobi  That  the  reports  are  in  the  main  true,  and 
that  the  legends  are  founded  on  fact,  appears  to  be  rendered 
probable  by  the  statements  of  Sir  T.  Douglas  Forsyth,  who 
has  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  subject  to  the 
Proceeding)  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (1876).  The) 
population  of  the  Tarim  basin  is  scanty  and  poverty-stricken. 
On  the  Lower  Tarim  there  are  nine  villages  with  a  total  of 
1200  souls.  Cattle-rearing  is  more  genera)  than  agriculture, 
which  indeed  is  of  the  most  recent  introduction,  and  con- 
fines itself  to  barley  and  wheat  Mahometanism  is  the  uni- 
versal religion,  and  the  language  appears  to  be  identical 
with  the  Taranchi  and  the  Sart. 

The  Shamo  or  eastern  baain  ia  quite  different  in  its  char- 
acter. Here  we  have  no 'large  river  like  the  Tarim,  and, 
instead  of  its  boundaries  being  marked  by  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains  from  13,000  to  20,000  feet  high,  the  ground 
gradually  rises  in  a  series  of  scarcely  marked  terraces.  The 
central  point,  at  Ozon  Khoshu,  is  the  lowest  discovered  iu 
Central  Asia,  being  only  607  metres  (1048  feet)  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  "  The  aspect  of  the  country,"  says  Ney 
Elias,  "who  crossed  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from 
I  China,  is  that  of  low  hills  or  downs,  with  valleys  and  plains 
intervening,  the  whole  of  a  rocky  or  stony  nature  rather 
than  sandy,  though  patches  of  sand  do  occur  every  berj  and 
there.  What  little  vegetation  exists  is  chiefly  composed  of 
weeds,  *  scrub,'  and  heath,  there  being  scarcely  any  grass, 
and  only  a  dwarfed  and  stunted  tree  here  and  there,  in  the 
gorges  or  passes  of  those  low  rocky  ranges  that  at  uncertain 
intervals  cross  the  desert  in  almost  parallel  lines  from  eatt 
to  west"  Of  the  western  portion  of  tho  basin  we  have  no 
modern  account 

Marco  Polo  was  the  first  European  who  gars  a  distinct  description 
of  the  desert  of  Gobi.  He  tells  as  how  on  quitting  Charchsn  (tho 
modern  Cfascbsn,  according  to  Yale)  "yon  ride  some  live  day* 
through  the  sands  finding  none  but  bad  and  bitter  water;  and  then 
you  come  to  a  city  called  Lop  at  the  edgo  of  tho  desert ....  Tt:« 
length  of  the  desert  ia  so  great  that  it  would  take  a  year  and  mora 
to  ride  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  It  ia  all  composed  of  oil's 
and  valleys  of  sand.''  And  then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  spirits  that 
haunt  the  waste,  and  syllable  men's  names,  and  of  strong  noises  like 
the  tramp  and  ham  of  a  great  cavalcade,  of  the  sound  of  dram*, 
and  a  variety  of  musical  instruments.  Polo  appears  to  have  pio- 
ceedc-d  east  from  Khotan  to  Lob,  and  then  further  ea.it  to  Euin* 
on  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert,  and  afterwards  to  havo  spent 
forty  days  in  croasir.i;  the  desert  northwards  to  Karakorum.1 

Later  notices  of  the  Gobi,  especially  of  ita  eastern  portions,  are 
given  by  Oetbillon,  1688-98  (in  Duhalde'a  at 
man  Evert  Y»brand  J' 
sent  in  172r-28andi_ 

vas  not  till  tho  present  century  that  accurate  infotmation  began  to 
accumulate  about  tbe  eastern  portiona,  and  the  traveller  who  lias 
lifted  the  veil  from  the  wvetcrn  portiona  ia  still  engaged  In  hi*  ea- 

Jilorntiona.  In  18SO-S1  Fuss  and  Runge  crossed  the  eastern  CoW 
lorn  Urga  to  Kalgan  ;  and  Dr  Fritsche  executed  a  aeries  of  journey* 
in  the  same  district  between  1869  and  1873.*  The  missions  of  the 
Russian  officials  Andre  Gnstaviteh  Prinz  (1868)  and  SbiehtnnrofT 
(1868)  added  little  to  the  knowledge  of  the  region  ;  but  in  1870 
PavUnofT,  consul  at  Chuguchak,  being  accompanied  by  a  Government 
topographer  Matusovaki,  made  valuable  observationa  on  the  routo 
fioni  Suok  to  Kobdo.  and  from  Kohdo  to  Uluuautai.*  Of  Mill 
greater  moment  were  the  travels  of  Nev  Kliaa  in  1872-78,  and  or 
Prrhtrvahki  between  1870  and  1877.  In  hia  earlier  journey  (18/0-/2) 
Prxhcvalski  travelled  across  the  Gobi  in  a  line  almost  due  sooth  Iron* 
Orgs,  and  in  1877  he  struck  south-caet  from  tbe  Yoldnx  range,  ono 
of  the  outrunner*  of  the  Thian  Shan.  .... 
Reside*  tho  work*  referred  to  in  the  text  see  especially  Ri.-hthofen  a 


trio  uoui,  especially  oi  lis  eastern  iiamuus,  nie 
1688-98  (in  Duhslde's  appendix),  by  the  Duteh- 
l  Ides  (1692-94),  and  by  Lorenx  Lang*,  who  was 
I  in  1736  by  Peter  the  Cieat  to  Peking.'   Rut  it 


*  See  Yule'a  Mono  Polo,  vol.  I.  p.  178-200. 

*  Land's  narrative  ha*  often  been  printed.  Gee  especially  Tayc- 
buck  Zwotr  Rate*  von  L.  Lang*:  ant  vnyediiultat  QveUen  wit- 
gtlhtili  von  Htrrn  Prof.  Pallor,  Leipstc,  1781. 

»  See  Verkandtunyt*  for  OtttUteha/l  fur  irdhmde,  187*.  Mid  ft^ 
map  XaUcK  <Ur  Get.  Jir  Brdi.,  Berlin.  1874. 

*  See  reeulta  of  journey  in  l'lUrroann'*  Mitihtit..  Jan.  1878, 
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masterly  account  of  the  Gobi  in  hi*  China,  vol  L,  Berlin,  1877,  and 
Pivjcvnisky,  Mongolia,  Ike  Tmtgut  Country,  Ice,  London,  1876.  and 
Front  Kutja  acrosi  Ike  Tian- Ska  it  In  Lob  .\'or,  London,  1871  An 
account  of  Llias'*  journey  will  be  found  in  Journal  of  Ike  Royal  Geo- 
Ifrujikical  Society,  1373,  and  in  Ouido  Cora's  Cotmat  1874. 

GOBY.  The  Gobies  (Gobius)  are  small  fishes  readily  re- 
cognized by  their  veutrals  (tho  tins  on  the  lower  surface  of 


FlO.  l.—Ooblus  lentiginosis. 

tho  chest)  being  united  into  one  fin,  fortting  a  Bacterial 
disk,  by  which  these  fishes  are  enabled  to         .  . 
attach  themselves  in  every  possible  poei-  Jj 
tion  to  a  rock  or  other  firm  substances.  >'S^Js?fes^ 
They  are  essentially  cuast  fishes,  inbnbi-  *^mmlt\\K^'1 
ting  nearly  nil  seas,  but  disappearing  to-  %$9l§M?\!%i 
wards  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceana.  V-  f  I  T 
Many  enter,  or  Jive  exclusively  in,  such         *i  \\W 
fresh  waters  as  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.    Between  200  and  *"«»■  2.-Unlud  ve«- 
300  different  kinds  are  known.  UaU  "  Goh*- 

GOD.   See  Theism. 

GODAI.MJNO,  a  municipal  borough  and  market-town 
ot  England,  county  of  Surrey,  is  situated  32  miles  S.W.  of 
London,  in  a  valley  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wey,  which  is 
navigable  thence  to  the  Thames.  It  consist*  principally  of 
one  Btreet  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  on  the  high  road  between 
London  and  Portsmouth.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  town-ball  and  market-house,  W  vat's  almshouses  for  poor 
men,  the  public  hall,  and  the  parish  church,  an  old  cruci- 
form building,  of  mixed  architecture,  but  principally  Early 
English 'and  Perpendicular.  The  church  was  repaired  in 
1840,  and  also  in  1867.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  old 
memorials.  Godalming  has  manufactures  of  paper,  leather, 
parchment,  and  hosiery,  and  some  trade  in  corn,  malt,  bark, 
hoops,  and  timber.  The  towu  obtained  a  market  from 
Edward  L  in  1300,  and  was  incorporated  in  1573.  The 
population  in  1871  was  2444. 

GODA.VARI,  a  river  of  Central  India,  which  flowa  across 
the  Dec  can  from  the  western  to  the  Eastern  Ghats,  for 
sanctity,  picturesque  scenery,  and  utility  surpassed  only  by 
the  Ganges  aud  the  Indus.  The  total  length  ia  898  miles ; 
the  estimated  area  of  drainage  basin,  112,200  square  miles. 
Its  traditional  source  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill  behind  the 
village  of  Trimbak  in  Nasik  district,  Bombay,  but  according 
to  popular  legend  it  proceeds  from  the  same  ultimate  source 
as  the  Ganges,  though  underground.  Its  course  is  generally 
south-easterly.  After  passing  through  Nasik  district,  ft 
crosses  into  the  dominions  of  the  nizam  of  Hyderabad. 
When  it  again  strikes  British  territory  it  is  joined  by  the 
Pranbita,  with  its  tributaries  the  Waraha,  tho  Pengnnga, 
nnd  Wainganga.  For  some  distance  it  flows  between  the 
Nizam's  dominions  and  the  upper  Godavari  district,  and 
receives  the  Iodravati,  tho  Sal,  and  the  Sabari.  The  stream 
is  now  very  imposing,  with  a  channel  varying  from  1  to  2 
miles  in  breadth,  occasionally  broken  by  alluvial  islands. 
Parallel  to  the  river  stretch  long  ranges  of  hills ;  on  the 
opposite  side  the  country  is  more  open  and  cultivated. 
Betow  the  junction  of  the  Sabari  the  scenery  is  such  that 
the  Godavari  has  got  the  name  of  the  Indian  Rhine.  The 
channel  here  begins,  to  contract  The  flanking  hills  gradu- 
ally close  in  on  both  sides,  and  the  result  is  a  munificent 
gorge  only  200  yards  .wide  through  which  the  wafer  flows 
into  the  plain  of  the  delta,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea. 
Tlis  head  of  the  delta  is  at  the  village  of  Dhaulaishvaranv 


where  the  main  stream  U  crossed  by  the  irrigation  anient 
The  river  has  seven  mouths,  the  largest  being  the  Gautami 
Godavari.  The  Godavari  is  regarded  as  peculiarly  sacred, 
and  once  every  twelve  yean  the  great  bathing  festival 
called  j'uMaram  ia  held  on  its  banks. 

The  upper  waters  of  the  Godavari  are  Eotxeely  utilized 
for  irrigation,  but  the  entire  delta  baa  been  turned  into  a 
of  perenuial  crops  by  means  of  the  anient  at  Dhau- 
ram,  from  which  three  main  canals  are  drawn  off. 
The  river  channel  hero  is  3}  miles  wide.  The  anient  is  a 
substantial  mass  of  stone,  bedded  in  lime  cement,  about  2* 
miles  long,  130  feet  broad  at  the  base,  and  12  feet  high. 
The  stream  is  thus  pout  back  so  oa  to  supply  a  volume  of 
3000  cubic  feat  of  water  per  second  during  its  low  season, 
and  12,000  cubic  feet  at  time  of  flood.  The  canals  have 
a  total  length  of  528/miles,  capable  of  irrigating  780,000 
acres,  while  463  miles  are -also  used  for  navigation.  In 
1864  water-communication  was  opened  between  the  river- 
systems  of  the  Godavari  and  Kistna.  Rocky  barriers  and 
rapids  obstruct  navigation  in  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Godavari.  Attempta  have  been  made  to  construct  canals 
round  these  barriers  but  with  little  success,  and  lately  the 
undertaking  has  been  entirely  abandoned. 

GODAVARI,  a  district  of  Madras  presidency,  British 
India,  lying  between  16°  15'  and  17'  35'  N.  lat,  and 
between  80*  55'  and  83'  38'  E.  long.;  and  bounded  N.  by 
tho  Central  Provinces  and  Vizagapatam  district,  E*  by 
Vizagapatam  and  tho  Bay  of  Bengal,  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  and  Kistna  district  and  W.  by  the  Nizam's 
dominions.  The  district  is  divided  by  the  Godavari  river 
into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The  scenery  along  the  coarse 
of  the  river  is  varied  and  striking  The  only  lake  of 
importance  is  the  Kole'ru,  whit*  is  studded  with  island* 
and  fishing  villages.  Building  stone  and  limestone  are 
abundant  in  the  uplands.  Iron  is  also  found.  The  jungle 
products  are  myrobalans,  soap-nuts,  tamarinds,  bamboo- 
rice,  honey,  and  beeswax.  Wild  animals  and  game  bird* 
are  numerous. 

The  population  ia  1 871  numbered  1  592,839  (808,603  male*, 
789,336  females),  showing  a  considerable  increase  on  former  years. 
The  Hindu  numbered  1.655,981,  tho  Mahometans  35,173,  the 
Christians  1483  (Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  neatly  equal 
1 1 1 1 tu  1  e^ro")  *  39  woro  BuddJiints  find  **i53  not  At?|Miret*TiV  clfl*wi tif<3 
Nineteen 'towns  each  contain  upwards  of  5000  inhabitants,— the 
aggregate  population  of  the  three  chief  towns,  Ellor,  Rajabmandri, 
and  Cocanada,  being  83,004. 

The  total  area  of  the  district  is  7315  square  miles,  of  which  2713 
square  mile*  belong  to  Government.  Of  Government  land,  388,400 
acres  are  under  cultivation;  the  rest  either  belong*  to  the  tnmtmUtrt 
estate*,or  is  waste  and  uncultivabla.  The  chief  jirodDctsare  rice, gram, 
jute,  hemp,  gingelly,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  ;  rice  and  food 
grains  have  improved  in  quality  owing  to  the  extension  of  irrigation 
by  canal*.  Government  tenants  have  permanent  right  of  occupancy 
ao  long  as they  pay  tho  Government  demand,  while  on  the  zamtuddrl 
estates  cultivators  ate  merely  yearly  tenants.  The  district  ia  well 
supplied  with  means  of  communication  by  491  mile*  of  goad  road 
and  431  miles  of  canals.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cotton 
and  woollen  carpets,  sheep  wool  blankets,  uppada  cloths,  sugar,  and 
indigo.  The  chief  article*  of  trade  ore  'grain,  cotton,  Jaggery, 
turmeric,  cocoa-nut,  flax-cloth,  oniona,  garlic,  lace  cloths,  tobacco, 
gingelly  seed,  lamp-oil,  salt,  tamarinds,  csttle,  tcakwood,  skins, 
opium,  and  indigo.  Cocanada,  Ellor,  Rajahmaudri,  Mandapetts, 
.laggampetta,  Husanbada,  Nasapur,  Palakollu.  Dowlaiahvaram, 
Ambajipetta,  and  Jagannathpur  are  the  moat  important  seats  ol 
commerce.  The  estimated  valua  of  imports  in  1674-75  was 
£204,23B,  and  of  exports,  £903.253.  The  total  revenue  in  1876-76 
was  £558,812  ;  the  expemlitnie,  £28,604  :  the  total  municipal 
income,  £5152.  There  are  28  magisterial  and  16  revenue  and  civil 
courts.  There  are  3S7  schools,  attended  by  7759  pupils.  The 
administrative  headquarter*  is  at  Cocanada.  The  prevailing 
epidemic  diseases  are  btri-t-eri  and  fevers  ;  cholera  and  small-pox 
ocrur  during  the  hot  season,  but  only  the  poorer  classes  are 
attacked.  I  V.ttle  disease*  ;ilao  prevail.  Tho  average  annual  rain- 
fall  from  1871  to  18,5  was  4335  inches;  the  average  mean 
temperature  at  Kajahraandri  in  1870  was  827*  Pnhr.  Two  severe- 
storms,  whati  caused  gnat  destruction  to  property,  occurred  in 
1812  and  l*n«i. 

1    The  Godavari  district  furtned  part  of  the  Andhra  division  of 
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Pnvida,  the  north-west  portion  being  subject  to  the  OrUsa  king*, 
and  the  south-western  beloniriog  to  the  Vengi  kingdom.  For  c«o- 
turies  it  wu  the  battlefield/  on  which  various  chiefs  fought  for 
independence  with  wring  success  till  tho  beginning  of  the  10th 
oeriturr,  when  the  whole  country  may  be  laid  to  have  passed  under 
Mahometan  power.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  with  the 
French  in  the  Carnatic,  Oodarari  with  the  drears  wis  ceded  to  the 
Kngtish  by  the  nawab,  aud  finally  confirmed  by  the  imperial  tanad 
in  17M.  The  present  district  was  constituted  in  18*9,  by  the 
redistribution  of  the  territory  comprising  the  former  districts  of 
GuDtobr,  Rajahmandri.  and  MisulipaUm,  into  what  are  now  the 
Kistna  and  Uodavari  districts. 

GODEFROL   See  Gothoprrd. 

GODFREY  op  Bodillost.   See  Bouillon. 

GODOLPHIN,  SiDWty  Gooolpbin,  Earl  op  (c  1635- 
1712),  wee  a  cadet  of  on  auciout  family  of  Cornwall,  and 
wee  barn  most  probably  in  1630.  At  tbe  Restoration  he 
was  introduced  into  tbe  royaL  household  by  Charles  1 L,  with 
whom  ha  had  previously  become  a  favourite,  and  he  also 
at  the  same  period  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  mem- 
ber for  Helstono  Although  ho  very  seldom  uddressed  the 
House,  and,  when  he  did  so,  only  in  the  briefest  manner, 
he  gradually  acquired  a  reputation  as  its  chief  if  not  its 
only  financial  authority.  In  March  1679  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  tho  September  follow- 
ing he  wee  promoted,  along  with  Viscount  Hyde  (afterwards 
earl  of  Rochester)  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  to  the  chief 
management  of  affairs.  Though  ho  voted  for  tho  Exclusion 
Bill  in  1680,  he  was  continued  in  office  after  the  dismissal 
of  Suuderlatul,  and  in  September  1684  ha  was  created 
Baron  Godolphin  of  Rialton,  and  succeeded  Rochester  as 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  After  the  accession  of  James  I L 
he  was  made  chamberlain  to  tbe  queen,  and,  along  with 
Rochester  and  Sunderland,  enjoyed  the  king's  special  con- 
fidence In  1667  be  was  named  commissioner  of  the 
treasury.  He  was  one  of  tbe  council  of  five  appointed  by 
Ring  James  to  represent  him  in  London,  when  he  went  to 
join  the  army  after  the  landing  of  William  princo  of  Orange 
in  England,  and,  along  with  Halifax  and  Nottingham,  be 
was  afterwards  appointed  a  commissioner  to  treat  with  the 
prince.  On  the  accession  of  William,  though  he  only 
obtained  the  third  scat  at  the  treasury  board,  he  had 
virtually  the  chief  control  of  affairs.  He  retired  in  March 
1 690,  but  was  recalled  on  the  November  following,  and 
appointed  first  lord.  While  holding  this  office  he  for  several 
years  continued,  in  conjunction  with  Marlborough,  a 
treacherous  intercourse  with  James  II,  and  is  said  even  to 
have  anticipated  Marlborough  in  disclosing  to  James  in- 
telligence regarding  the  intended  expedition  against  Brest 
After  Fenwick'a  confession  in  1696  regarding  the  Assassina- 
tion Plot,  Godolphin,  who  was  compromised,  was  induced 
to  tender  his  resignation ;  but  when  the  Tories  came  into 
power  in  1700,  be  was  again  appointed  lord  treasurer,  and 
retained  office  for  about  a  year.  Though  not  a  favourite 
with  Queen  Anne,  he  was,  after  her  accession,  appointed  to 
his  old  office,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of  Marlborough 
He  also  in  1704  received  tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  and  in 
December  £706  he  was  created  Viscount  Rialton  and  Earl 
of  Godolphin.  The  influence  of  the  Marlboroughs  with  the 
queen  was,  however,  gradually  supplanted  by  that  of  Mrs 
Mssbam  and  Harley  earl  of  Oxford,  and  with  tho  fortunes 
of  the  Marlboroughs  those  of  Godolphin  were  indissolubly 
united.  The  services  of  both  were  so  appreciated  by  the 
nation  that  they  were  able  for  a  time  to  regard  tbe  loss  of 
the  queen's  favour  with  indifference,  and  even  in  1708  to 
procure  the  expulsion  of  Harley  from  office;  but  after  the 
Tory  reaction  which  followed  the  impeachment  of  Dr 
Saeheverel,  the  queen  mode  use  of  tbe  opportunity  to  take 
tbe  initiatory  step  towards  delivering  herself  from  the  irk- 
some thraldom  of  Marlborough  by  abruptly  dismissing 
Godolphin  from  office,  7th  August  1710.  Ho  died  15th 
September  171 3 


GoJolpbii.  owed  his  rise  to  power  and  his  continuance 
in  it  under  four  sovereigns  chiefly  to  his  exceptional  mastery 
of  financial  matters ;  for  if  latterly  he  was  in  some  degree 
indebted  for  his  promotion  to  the  support  of  Marlborough, 
he  received  that  support  mainly  because  Marlborough  recog- 
nized that  for  the  prosecution  of  England's  foreign  wars 
his  financial  abilities  were  an  indispensable  necessity.  Hs 
was  cool,  reserved,  and  cautious,  but  his  prudence  was  less 
associated  with  high  sagacity  than  traceable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  his  personal  antipathies  and  prejudices,  and  his 
freedom. from  political  predilections.  Perhaps  it  was  his 
unlikene&s  to  Marlborough  in  that  moral  characteristic 
which  so  tainted  Marlborough's  greatness  that  rendered 
possible  between  them  a  friendship  bo  intimate  and  undis- 
turbed: he  was,  it  would  appear,  exceptionally  devoid 
of  the  passion  of  avarice;  and  so  little  advantage  did  he 
take  of  his  opportunities  of  aggrandizement  that,  though 
bia  stylo  of  living  was  unostentatious, — and  in  connexion 
with  his  favourite  pastimes  of  horse- racing,  card-playing,  and 
cockfighting  he  gained  perhaps  more  than  he  lost, — ell 
that  be  left  behind  him  did  not,  according  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  amount  to  mote  than  £12,000.  His 
treacherous  intercourse  with  James  II.  was  doubtless 
largely  due  to  the  spell  of  Marlborough's  influence;  but  in 
any  rase  it  indicates  that,  if  in  other  respects  his  political 
conduct  was  upright  and  trustworthy,  this  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  bis  prudence  snd  certain  other  mental  peculiarities, 
rather  than  by  tbe  strength  of  -his  moral  principle  or  bis 
keen  sense  of  honour.  His  sou  and  successor  Francis,  who 
bad  married  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, in  1698,  died  in  1766,  leaving  no  male  issue. 
GODOY.    See  Arctroia.  . 

GODWIN,  Francis  (1561-1633),  son  of  Dr  Godwin, 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  born  at  Haviogton  in  North- 
!  amptonshire  in  1561.  He  was  elected  student  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1578,  took  bis  bachelor's  degree  in  1580, 
snd  that  of  master  in  1583.  Entering  holy  orders,  he 
becamo  successively  rector  of  Sampford-Orcais  in  Somerset* 
fthire,  and  vicar  of  Weston-in-Zoyland  in  the  same  county. 
In  1587  he  was  appointed  subdean  of  Exeter.  Having 
turned  his  attention  to  tie  subject  of  British  antiquities,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Camden,  whom  in  1590  be  accom- 
panied in  a  journey  through  Wales.  He  was  created  bachelor 
of  divinity  in  1593,  and  doctor  in  1595.  In  1601  he  pub- 
lished his  Catalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  England  since  the  first 
planting  of  the  Christian  Religion  in  this  Island,  a  work 
which  procured  him  in  the  same  year  the  bishopric  of 
Llandaff  from  Elisabeth.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1615,  and  in  1616  be  published  an  edition  in  Latin  with  e 
dedication  to  King  James,  who  in  tbe  following  year  con- 
ferred npon  him  the  bishopric  of  Hereford.  The  work  wan 
republished,  with  a  continuation  by  Dr  Richardson,  in  1743. 
In  1616  Godwin  published  Rerum  Anglicanm,  Henrico 
VIII.,  EJicardo  VI.,  et  Maria  regnantibus,  Annales,  which 
was  afterwards  translated  and  published  by  his  son  under  tbe 
title  Annales  of  England,  1630.  The  last  of  his  works  pub- 
lished before  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1633,  was  Com- 
putation of  the  value  of  the  Roman  Sesterce  and  Attic  Talent, 
which  appeared  in  1630.  He  in  also  the  author  of  a  some- 
what remarkable  story,  published  posthumously  in  1638, 
and  entitled  The  Man  in  the  Moon,  or  a  Discourse  of  a 
Voyage  thither,  by  Domingo  Consoles,  written  apparently 
sometime  between  tbe  years  1599  and  1603.  In  this  pro- 
duction Godwin  not  only  declares  himself  a  believer  in  the 
Coperaican  system,  but  adopts  so  far  the  principles  of 'the 
law  of  gravitation  by  supposing  that  the  earth's  attraction 
diminishes  with  the  distance.  The  work,  which  displays 
considerable  fancy  and  wit,  was  translated  into  French,  ana* 
was  imitated  in  several  important  particulars  by  Cyrano  de 
Ber^erac,  from  whom  Swift  obtained  valuablo  hints  lu 
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writing  his  voyage  to  Laputa.  Another  work  of  Godwin's, 
iVttncius  Inanimatus  in  (7ft^'a,originally  published  in  1629, 
but  subsequently  suppressed,  seems  to  hare  been  the  proto- 
type of  Wilkins's  Mercury,  or  Secret  and  Swift  Messenger, 
which  appeared  in  1641.  Godwin's  pamphlet  was  again 
published  in  1657. 

GODWIN,  Mart  Wollstombcrafi  (1759-1797),  an 
English  authoress  of  the  last  century,  was  born  at  Hoxton, 
on  April  27,  1759.  Her  family  was  of  Irish  extraction, 
and  Mary's  grandfather,  who  was  a  respectable  manufac- 
turer in  Spitalfields,  realized  the  property  which  his  son 
squandered.  Her- mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Dixon, 
was  Irish,  and  of  good  family.  Mr  Wollstonecraft,  after 
dissipating  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  tried  to  earn 
a  living  by  farming,  which  only  plunged  him  into  deeper 
difficulties,, and  be  led  a  wandering,  shifty  life.  Tbe 
family  roamed  from  Hoxton  to  Edmonton,  to  Essex,  to 
Beverley  in  Yorkshire,  to  Laugharne,  Pembrokeshire,  and 
back  to  London  again. 

After  Mrs  WolUtonecraft's  death  in  1780,  won  followed 
by  her  husband's  second  marriage,  the  three  daughters, 
Mary,  Everina,  and  Elixa,  sought  to  earn  their  own  liveli- 
hood. The  sisters  were  all  clever  women,— Mary  and  E  ira 
far  above  the  average,*— but  their  opportunities  of  culture 
had  been  few,  They  turned  their  thoughts  towards  the 
profession  of  teaching,  and  Mary,  the  eldest,' was  to  make 
tbe  first  venture.  She  went  in  tbe  first  instance  to  live 
with  her  friend  Fanny  Blood,  a  girl  of  her  own  age,  whose 
father,  like  Wollstoqecraft,  was  addicted  to  drink  and 
dissipation.  As  long  as  she  lived  with  the  Bloods,  Mary 
helped  Mrs  Blood  to  earn  money  by  taking  in  needle-work, 
while  Fanny  paiuted  in  water-colours.  Everina  went  to 
live  with  her  brother  Edward,  and  Elba  made  a  hasty  and, 
as  it  proved,  nnhappy  marriage  with  a  Mr  Bishop.  All  the 
Wollstonecraft  sisters  were  enthusiastic,  excitable,  apt  to 
exaggerate  trifles,  and  to  magnify  inattentions  into  alights; 
and  Eliza  had  tbe  family  temperament  in  excess.  Bishop 
was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  when  his  wife's  reason 
had  almost  given  way  under  the  miseries  of  her  married 
hfo,  Mary  resolved  to  find  some  means  of  supporting  her, 
and  arranged  her  secret  and  sudden  flight  A  legal  separa- 
tion was  afterwards  obtained,  and  the  sisters,  together  with 
Fanny  Blood,  took  a  house,  first  at  Islington,  ufterwards 
at  Newington  Green,  and  opened  a  school,  which  was 
carried  on  with  indifferent  success  for  nearly  two  years. 
Daring  their  residence  at  Newington  Green.  Mary  was  in- 
troduced to  Dr  Johnson,  who,  as  Godwin  tells  us,  "treated 
her  with  particular  kindness  and  attention." 

In  1785  Fanny  Blood  married  Hugh  Skeys,  a  merchant, 
and  went  with  biro,  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died  in  child- 
bed after  sending  for  Mary  to  nurse  her.  "The  loss  of 
Fanny,"  as  she  said  in  a  letter  to  Mrs  Skeys's  brother, 
George  Blood,  "  was  sufficient  of  itself  to  bave  cast  a  cloud 
over  my  brightest  days.  ...  I  have  lost  all  relish  for 
plea-sore,  and  life  seems  a  burden  almost  too  heavy  to  be 
endured."  Her  first  novel,  Mary,  a  Fiction,  written  in 
1787,  was  intended  to  commemorate  her  friendship  with 
Fauny.  After  closing  the  school  at  Newington  Green,  Mary 
obtained  a  situation  as  governess  in  the  family  of  Lord 
Kingsborough,  in  Ireland,  which  she  held  for  nearly  a  year. 
Her  pupils  were  much  attached  to  her,  especially  Margaret 
King,  afterwards  Lady  Mountcashel;  and  indeed  Lady 
Kingsborough  gave  the  reason  for  dismissing  her  that  the 
children  loved  their  governess  better  than  their  mother- 
Mary  now  resolved  to  devote  herself  to  literary  work, 
and  shs  was  encouraged  in  this  purpose  by  Johnson,  tho 
publisher  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  in  whose  house  she 
resided  for  a  few  weeks,  before  she  obtained  lodgings  in 
George  Street,  Blackfriars.  Sho  acted  as  Johnson's 
Literary  adviser,  and  undertook  translations,  chiefly  from 
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tho  French.  Mary,  a  Fiction,  the  story  already  mentioned, 
was  not  published  till  1796.  The  Elements  of  Morality, 
an  old  fashioned  book  for  children,  and  Levator's  Physiog- 
nomy, were  among  her  translations.  Her  Original  Stories 
from  Real  Life  were  published,  with  illustrations  by 
Blako,  and  in  1792  appeared  A  Vindication  of  the  Sights 
of  Woman,  the  work  with  which  her  name  is  always 
associated. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  oddities  of  this  book  that  it  ia 
dedicated  to  M.  Talleyrand  Pungord,  late  bishop  of  Autun. 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  still  believed  him  to  be  sincere,  and 
working  in  the  same  direction  as  herself.  In  the  de- 
dication ahe  states  the  "main  argument"  of  the  work, 
"built  on  thiB  simple  principle  that,  if  woman  bo  not  pre- 
pared by  education  to  become  the  companion  of  man,  ahe 
will  stop  the  progress  of  knowledge,  for  truth  must  be 
common  to  all,  or  it  will  be  inefficacious  with  respect  to  its  in  - 
fluenee  or  general  practice."  In  carrying  out  this  argument 
ahe  used  extraordinary  plainness  of  speech,  and  it  was  this 
that  caused  all,  or  nearly  oil,  the  outcry.  For  she  did  not 
attack  the  institution  of  marriage,  nor  assail  orthodox 
religion;  her  book  was  really  a  plea  for  equality  of  edu- 
cation, passing  into  one  for  state  education  and  for  the 
joint  education  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  protest  against  tbe 
assumption  that  woman  was  only  the  plaything  of  roan, 
and  she  asserted  that  intellectual  companionship  was  tbe 
chief,  as  it  is  the  lasting,  happiness  of  marriage.  It  may, 
however,  bo  admitted  that  she  discussed  some  subjects,  not 
usually  mentioned  in  print,  with  a  certain  want  of  reticence 
and  delicacy.  She  dealt  directly  with  dangerous  and  ex- 
plosive questions,  incidentally  upheld  greater  freedom  of 
divorce,  and  denied  tbe  eternity  of  the  torments  of  helL 

Mrs  Wollstonecraft,  as  she  now  styled  herself,  desired  to 
watch  tbo  progress  of  tbe  Revolution  in*  France,  and  went 
to  Paris  in  1792.  Godwin,  iq  bis  memoir  of  bis  wife,  con 
eiders  that  the  change  of  residence  may  have  been  prompt  eii 
by  the  discovery  that  she  was  becoming  attached  to  Fusel  i, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  confirm  this  surmise ;  indeed,  it 
was  first  proposed  that  she  should  go  to  Paris  in  company 
with  him  and  his  wife,  nor  was  there  any  subsequent 
breach  in  their  friendship.  She  remained  in  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  communication  with  England 
was  difficult  or  almost  impossible.  Some  time  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  1793  Captain  Gilbert  Imlay,  an 
American,  became  acquainted  with  Mary — an  acquaintance 
which  ended  in  a  more  intimate  connexion.  There  was  no 
legal  ceremony  of  marriage,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  such 
a  marriage  would  have  been  valid  at  tho  time ;  but  she 
passed  as  ImJay's  wife,  and  her  brother,  Charles  Wollstone- 
craft, wrote  from  Philadelphia  that  he  bad  seen  a  gentleman 
who  informed  him  "that  Mary  was  married  to  Captain 
Imlay  of  this  country."  Imlay  himself  terms  her  in  a 
legal  document,  "  Mary  Imlay,  my  best  friend  and  wife," 
and  she  believed  that  his  love,  which  was  to  her  sacred, 
would  endure.  In  August  1793  Imlay  was  called  to  Havre 
on  business,  and  was  absent  for  some  months,  during 
which  time  most  of  tbo  letters  published  after  her  death  by 
Godwin  were  written.  Towards  the  end  of  tho  year -she 
joined  Imlay  at  Havre,  and  there  in  the  spring  of  1794 
abe  gave  birth  to  a  girl,  who  received  the  name  of  Fanny, 
in  memory  of  tbe  dear  friend  of  her  youth.  Imlay  became 
involyed  in  a  multitude  of  speculations,  which  rendered  him 
restless  and  dissatisfied,  and  his  affection  for  Mary  and 
their  child  was  already  waning.  He  left  her  for  some 
months  at  Havre,  And  when  he  allowed  her  to  join  him  in 
England,  it  appears  from  her  letters  that  she  went  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  forebodings  of  sorrow.  In  June  1795,  in 
less  than  two  months  after  their  reunion,  Mary  again  left 
England  for  Norway,  empowered  by  tbe  document  in  which 
Imlay  calls  her  his  wife,  to  act  for  him  in  his  bxrnnu* 
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relations  with  Norwegian  timber  merchants.  Her  Letters 
front  Norway,  divested  of  all  personal  details,  were  after- 
wards published.  She  returned  to  England  late  in  1795, 
and  found, letters  awaiting  her  from  Imlay,  intimating  his 
intention  to  separate  from  her,  and  offering  to  settle  an 
annuity  on  her  and  her  child.  For  herself  she  rejected  this 
offer  with  scorn :  "  From  yon,"  she  wrote,  "  1  will  not 
receive  anything  more.  I  am  not  sufficiently  humbled  to 
depend  on  your  beneficence."  They  met  again,  and  for  a 
short  time  lived  together,  until  the  discovery  that  he  was 
carrying  on  an  intrigue  under  her  own  roof  drove  her  to 
despair,  and  boo  attempted  to  drown  herself  by  leaping 
from  Putney  bridge,  but  she  was  rescued  by  watermen. 
Imlay  now  completely  deserted  her,  although  she  continued 
to  bear  bis  name. 

In  1796,  when  Mary  Wollatonecraft  was  living  in 
London,  supporting  herself  and  her  child  by  working,  as 
before,  for  Mr  Johnson,  she  met  William  Godwin.  A 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them, — a  friendship,  as  he 
himself  says,  which  "  melted  into  love."  ~  Godwin  states 
that "  ideas  which  he  is  now  willing  to  denominate  prejudices 
made  him  by  no  means  willing  to  conform  to  the  ceremony 
of  marriage;"  but  these  prejudices  were  overcome,  anil 
they  were  married  at  St  Fancras  Church  on  March  29, 
1797.  And  now  Mary  had  a  season  of  real  calm  in  her 
stormy  existence.  Godwin,  for  once  only  in  his  life, 
was  stirred  by  passion,  and  his  admiration  for  his  wife 
equalled  his  affection.  But  their  happiness  was  of  short 
duration.  A  daughter,  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  was  bom  August  30,  1797.  At  first  all 
seemed  to  go  well,  but  unfavourable  symptoms  set  in,  and  on 
September  10th,  the  mother,  after  enduring  alt  her  sufferings 
with  unvarying  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  passed 
away.  She  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Old  St  Pancras, 
but  her  remains  were  afterwards  removed  by  Sir  Percy 
Shelley  to  the  churchyard  of  St  Peter's,  Bournemouth. 

Her  principal  published  works  are  as  follows: — Thoughts  on  the 
Education  of  Daughters,  1787;  The  Female  Reader  (selections), 
1739 ;  Original  Stories  from  Real  Life,  1791 ;  An  Historical  and 
Moral  View  of  the  Origin  and  Progrem  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  the  Effects  it  has  produced  in  Eurojx,  vol.  L  (no  mora  pub* 
liihed),  1790:  Vindication  of  the  Ritfhti  of  fVoman,  1792;  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Righli  of  Man,  1793  ;  Mary,  a  Fiction,  1796;  Letters 
written  during  a  Short  Residence  in  Sicedcn,  Kortcay,  and  Den- 
vtart,  1796  ;  Potthumout  IVorks,  4  vols.,  1798.  It  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  many  articles  contributed  by  her  to  periodical  literntnre, 
or  to  Identify  the  translations  executed  for  Mr  Johnson.  A  memoir 
of  her  life  was  published  by  Godwin  soon  after  her  decease.  A  large 
portion  of  the  work,  William  Godwin,  his  Friends  and  Contempo- 
raries, was  devoted  to  her,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  Ltltcrs  to  Imlay, 
London,  1879,  of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  by  Godwin, 
is  prefaced  by  a  somewhat  fuller  memoir.  (C.  K.  P.) 

GODWIN,  William  (1756-1836),  an  English  political 
writer,  historian,  novelist,  and  dramatist,  was  born  March 
3, 1766,  at  Wisbeach  in  Cambridgeshire,  at  which  place  his 
father  was  a  Nonconformist  minister.  His  family  came  on 
both  sides  of  worthy  middle-class  people,  able  to  trace  their 
descent  in  the  same  level  of  society  for  about  150  years; 
and  it  was,  probably  only  as  a  joke  that  Godwin,  a  stern 
political  reformer  and  philosophical  radical,  attempted  to 
trace  his  pedigree  to  a  time  before  the  Norman  conquest 
and  tho  great  Earl  God  wine.  His  father  was  a  cold  and 
dull  man,  his  mother  uneducated,  but  clever,  shrewd,  and 
full  of  sound  common  sense.  Both  parents  were  Calvinists : 
the  father  strict  in  observances  beyond  what  was  even  then 
ordinary;  the  mother  regretting  in  Godwin's  maturcr  years, 
and  when  some  of  her  sons  had  turned  out  ill,  that  she  had 
given  birth  to  so  many  children,  who,  as  she  thought,  were 
heirs  of  damnation.  Mr  Godwin,  senior,  died  young,  and 
never  inspired  love  or  much  regret  in  his  son ;  but  in  spito 
of  wide  differences  of  opinion,  the  most  tender  affection 
always  subsisted  between  William  Godwin  and  his  mother, 
until  her  death  at  an  advanced  age, 
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William  Godwin  was  educated  for  his  father's  profession, 
and  was  at  first  more  Calvinistic  than  his  teachers,  becom- 
ing a  Sandemanian,  of  which  sect  he  says,  that  they  were 
the  followers  of  "  a  celebrated  north-country  apostle  [Glas], 
who  after  Calvin  had  damned  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of 
mankind,  has  contrived  a  scheme  for  damning  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  of  the  followers  of  Calvin." 

He  officiated  as  a  minister  at  Ware,  Stowmarket,  and 
Beaconsfield.  At  the  second  of  these  places  the  teachings 
of  French  Reformers  were  brought  before  him  by  a  friend, 
and  these,  while  they  intensified  his  political,  undermined 
his  religious  opinions.  He  came  to  London,  still  nominally 
a  clergyman,  to  set  about  the  work  of  the  regeneration  of 
society  with  bis  pen — a  real  enthusiast,  who,  theoretically, 
shrank  from  no  conclusions  from  the  premises  which  he 
laid  down.  These  were  the  principles  of  the  Encyclopedists, 
and  his  own  aim  was  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  existing 
institutions,  political,  social,  and  religions.  He  believed, 
however,  that  calm  discussion  was  the  only  thing  needful 
to  carry  every  change,  and  from  tbo  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  he  deprecated  every  approach  to  violence.  He 
was,  like  Bentham — whom,  however,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  or  been  influenced  by— a  philosophic  radi- 
cal in  the 'strictest  sense  of  the  term. 

His  first  published  work  was  an  anonymous  Life  of  Lord 
Chatham;  the  first  to  which  he  gave  his  name  was  still 
nominally  clerical  Under  the  inappropriate  title  Sketches 
of  History,  he  published  six  wmons  on  the  characters  of 
Aaron,  Hazael,  and  Jesus,  in  which,  though  writing  in  the 
character  of  an  orthodox  Calvinist,  he  enunciates  the  preg- 
nant proposition,  "  God  himself  has  no  right  to  be  a  tyrant" 
This  was  published  in  1782,  and  for  the  next  nine  years  he 
wrote  largely  in  the  Annual  Register  and  other  periodicals, 
producing  also  three  novels,  which  haw  more  completely 
vanished  from  the  world  than  even  the  contributions  to 
reviews.  They  wero  probably  not  worth  preserving,  but 
the  "Sketches  of  Knglish  History  "  written  for  the  Annual 
Register  from  1785  onward  still  deserve  study.  He 
joined  a  club  called  the  Revolutionists,  and  associated 
much  with  Lord  Stanhope,  Home  Tooke,  Holcroft,  and 
others,  who,  from  their  political  principles  and  activity, 
were  obnoxious  to  men  in  power.  It  is  perhaps  needless 
to  say  that  the  title  of  "reverend"  dropped  off  from  him 
without  difficulty,  and  with  no  sense  of  discordance  be- 
tween the  old  and  the  new.  Doubt  and  change  never 
seem  to  have  brought  with  them  any  keen  sense  of  pain 
or  outrooting.  The  equable  calm  of  a  cold  temperament 
preserved  him  from  much  which  affects  warmer  natures ; 
but  he  also  knew  that  ho  was  at  all  times  seeking  after 
truth,  and  striving  for  what  seemed  right ;  and  while  such 
on  one  can  scarcely  be  called  modest,  he  is  preserved  for 
many  qualms  which  affect  more  nervous  and  more  self- 
distrustful  persons, 

Iu  1793  Godwin  published  his  great  work  on  political 
science,  The  Inquiry  concerning  Political  Justice,  and  its 
Influence  on  General  Virtue  and  Happiness.  Although 
this  work  is  little  known  and  less  read  now,  it  was  one  of 
tho  epoch-making  books  of  English  thought  Godwin 
could  never  have  been  himself  a  worker  on  tbo  active  stago 
of  life.  But  ho  was  none  the  less  a  power  behind  tho 
workers,  and  Political  Justice  takes  its  place  with  Milton's 
S/*ech  for  Unlicensed  Printing,  with  Locke's  Essay  on 
Education,  with  Rousseau's  £mile,  among  the  unseen  levers 
which  have  moved  the  changes  of  the  times.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  speak  of  this  book  more  particularly. 
By  the  words  "political  justice"  the  author  meant  "the 
adoption  of  any  principle  of  morality  and  truth  into  the 
practice  of  a  community."  and  the  work  was  therefore  an 
inquiry  into  the  principles  of  socioty,  of  government  end 
of  morals.    For  many  years  Godwin  had  been  "satisfied 
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that  monarchy  was  a  species  of  government  unavoidably 
corrupt, "and  from  desiring  a  government  of  the  simplest  con- 
struction, he  gradually  came  to  consider  that  "government 
by  its  very  nature  counteracts  the  improvement  of  original 
mind"  Believing  in  the  perfectibility  of  the  race,  that 
there  are  no  innate  principle*,  and  thereforo  no  original 
propensity  to  evil,  he  considered  that  "  our  virtues  and  our 
vices  may  be  traced  to  the  incidents  which  make  the  history 
of  our  Uvea,  and  if  these  incidents  could  be  divested  of 
every  improper  tendency,  vice  would  be  extirpated  from  the 
world."  All  control  of  man  by  man  was  more  or  lees  in- 
tolerable, and  the  day  "would  come  when  each  man,  doing 
what  seems  right  in  his  own  eyes,  would  also  be  doing 
what  is  in  fact  best  for  the  community,  because  all  will  be 
guided  by  principles  of  pure  reason.  But  all  was  to  be 
tlono  by  discussion,  snd  matured  change  resulting  from  dis- 
cussion. Hence,  while  Godwin  thoroughly  approved  of  ihe 
philosophic  schemes  of  the  precursors  of  the  Revolution,  he 
was  as  far  removed  as  Burko  himself  from  agreeing  with 
the  way  in  which  they  were  cdrried  out.  So  logical  and 
uncompromising  a  thinker  as  Godwin  could  not  go  far  in 
the  discussion  of  abstract  questions  without  exciting  the 
most  lively  opposition  in  matters  of  detailed  opinion  An 
affectionate  son,  and  ever  ready  to  give  of  his  herd-earned 
income  to  more  than  one  ne'er-do-well  brother,  ho  main- 
tained that  natural  relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor 
was  gratitude  to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  justice 
or  virtue,  In  a  day  when  the  penal  code  was  still 
extremely  severe,  he  argued  gravely  againstall  punishments, 
not  only  that  of  death.  Property  was  to  belong  to  him 
who  most  wants  it ;  accumulated  property  was  a  nioustrous 
injustice.  Hence  marriage,  which  is  law,  is  the  worst  of  all 
laws,  and  property  the  worst  of  all  properties.  A  man  so 
passionless  as  Godwin  could  venture  thus  to  argue  without 
suspicion  that  he  did  so  only  to  gratify  his  wayward  desires. 
Portions  of  this  treatwo,  and  only  portions,  found  ready 
acceptance  in  those  minds  which  were  prepared  to  receive 
them.  Perhaps  no  one  received  the  whole  teaching  of  the 
book.  But  it  gave  cohesion  and  voice  to  philosophic  radi- 
calism ;  it  was  the  manifesto  of  a  school  without  which  the 
milder  and  more  creedlew  liberalism  of  the  present  day  had 
not  been.  Godwin  himself  in  after  days  modified  his  com- 
monistic  views,  but  his  strong  feeling  for  individualism,  bis 
hate  of  all  restrictions  on  liberty,  his  trust  in  man,  his  faith 
in  the  power  of  reason  remained ;  it  was  a  manifesto  which 
enunciated  principles  modifying  action,  even  when  not 
wholly  ruling  it 

In  May  1794  Godwin  published  the  novel  of  Caleb 
Williams,  or  Things  as  Otey  art,  a  book  of  which  the  politi- 
cal object  is  overlooked  by  many  readers  in  the  strong 
interest  of  tho  story.  It  is  one  of  the  few  novels  of  that 
time  which  may  be  said  still  to  live.  A  theorist  who 
lived  mainly  in  his  study,  Godwin  yet  came  forward  boldly 
to  stand  by  prisoners  arraigned  of  high  treason  in  that 
same  year— 1794.  The  danger  to  persons  so  charged  was 
then  great,  and  he  deliberately  put  himself  into  this  same 
danger  /or  his  friends.  But  when  his  own  trial  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Privy  Council,  Pitt  sensibly  held  thut 
Political  Justice,  the  work  on  which  the  charge  could 
best  have  been  founded,  was  priced  at  three  guineas,  and 
could  never  do  much  harm  among  those  who  had  not  three 
shillings  to  spare. 

From  this  time  Godwin  became  a  notable  figure  in  London 
society,  and  there  was  scarcely  an  important  person  in  poli- 
tics, on  the  liberal  side,  in  literature,  art,  or  science,  who 
does  not  appear  familiarly  in  tho  pages  of  Godwin's  singular 
diary.  For  forty-eight  years,  beginning  in  1788,  and  con- 
tinuing to  the  very  end  of  his  life,  Godwin  kept  a  record  of 
every  day,  of  the  work  he  did,  the  books  he  read,  the  friends 
he  saw.   Condensed  in  the  highest  degree,  the  diary  is  yet 


c.ny  to  read  when  the  style  is  onco  mastered,  and  it  is  a  ^ 
help  to  the  understanding  of  his  cold,  methodical,  unrmpas- 
aioned  characters.  He  carried  his  method  into  every  detail 
of  life,  and  lived  on  his  earnings  with  extreme  frugality. 
Until  he  made'a  large  sum  by  the  publication  of  Political 
Justice,  he  lived  on  on  averago  of  £120  a  year.  In  1797, 
the  intervening  years  having  been  spent  in  strenuoi:: 
literary  labour,  Godwin  married  Mary  Wolktonocraft  (see 
last  article).  Since  both  hold  the  same  views  regard- 
ing the  slavery  of  marriage,  and  since  they  only  married  at 
all  for1  the  sako  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage  was  con- 
cealed for  sometime,  and  the  happiness  of  the  avowed 
married  life  was  very  brief.  Mrs  Godwin  died  in  giving 
birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwards  tho  second  wife  of  Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley,  on  September  10,  1797,  leaving  Godwin, 
prostrated  by  affliction,  and  with  a  charge  for  which  he  was 
wholly  uafi^— his  own  little  daughter  Mary,  and  her  step- 
sister, Fanny  Imlay,  who  ever  afterwards  bore  the  name  of 
Godwin.  His  unfitness  for  the  cares  of  a  family,  far  more 
than  love,  led  him  to  contract  a  secan 
Clairmont,  in  1800.  She  was  a  widow  with  two  i 
energetic  and  painstaking,  but  a  harsh  stepmother;  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  She  children  were  not  worse  off 
under  her  care  than  they  would  have  been  under  Godwin's 
neglect.  The  tecond  fiction  which  proceeded  from  Godwin's 
pan  was  called  St  Lent,  and  published  in  1799.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  portrait  of  Marguerite, 
the  heroine,  which  was  drawn  from  the  character  of  bis 
own  wife. 

The  events  of  Godwin's  life  were  fajr.  Under  the  advice 
of  tho  second  Mrs  Godwin,  and  with  her  active  co-operatioji, 
he  carried  on  business  as  a  bookseller  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Edward  Baldwin,  under  which  name  ho  published  seve- 
ral useful  school-books  and  books  for  children,  some  by 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Bat  the  speculation  was  unsuc- 
cessful, and  for  many  years  Godwin  struggled  with  constant 
pecuniary  difficulties,  for  which  more  than  one  subscription 
was  raised  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  by 
literary  men.  In  his  later  years  the  Government  of  Earl 
Grey  conferred  upon  him  the  office  known  as  "  Yeoman 
Usher  of  the  Exchequer, "  to  which  were  attached  apart 
ments  in  Palace  Yard,  where  he  died  in  the  full  posse* 
eion  of  his  faculties,  April  7,  1836,  having  completed  hi* 
eightieth  year. 

In  his  own  time,  by  his  writings  and  by  Lis  conversation, 
Godwin  had  a  great  power  of  influencing  men,  and  especially 
young  men.  Though  his  character  would  seem,  from  much 
which  is  found  in  Iris  writings,  and  from  anecdotes  told  by 
those  who  still  remember  him,  to  have  been  unsympathetic, 
it  was  not  so  understood  hy  enthusiastic  young  people,  who 
hung  on  his  words  as  those  of  a  prophet.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  was  Percy  Bysthe  Shelley,  who  in  the  glowing 
dawn  of  his  genius  turned  to  Godwin  as  his  teacher  and 
guide.  Tho  last  of  the  long  series  of  young  men  who  aat 
at  Godwin's  feet  was  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer,  afterwards 
Lord  Lytton,  whose  early  romances  were  formed  after  those 
of  Godwin,  and  who,  in  Eugene  Aram,  succeeded  to  the 
story  as  arranged,  and  tho  plan  to  a  considerable  extent 
sketched  out,  by  Godwin,  whose  age  and  failing  health 
prevented  him  from  completing  it 

Godwin's  more  important  works  are—  Tlx  Inquiry  concerning 
Political  Justice,  aud  ill  Influence  on  General  Virtue  and  llamrincss, 
1793;  Thimis  at  they  are,  or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williavis, 
)7M ;  The  inquirer,  a  series  of  Etsays,  17W ;  Memoirs  of  the  Avth  m 
of  Iht  Ilights  of  Woman,  17»8 ;  St  Leon,  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury, 17B8 ;  Antonio,  a  Tragedy,  1801 ;  The  Life  of  Chancer,  1803 ; 
J?,VrtBOod,aAW.1805;  FaxUkner,  a  Tragcdy,\Wl;  Essay  on  Sepul- 
chres, 1906;  Lives  of  Edicard  and  Johu  Philips,  the  Nephncs  of 
Milton,  1815;  Xfasuteville,  a  Tale  of  tM  Timet  of  Crotnuxlt,  1817; 
I  ffittoryot the  Commonwealth,  1824-1828;  Cloiuleslcy,  a  Norel,  lb30; 
I  Thought*  on  Man,  astricsoj  Etiayt,  1831;  Lives  of  the  Xeeroman- 
I  ten,  1834.  A  volume  of  essays  was  also  collected  from  bis  r*P«* 
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tnC  puolished  in  1673,  as  left  for  publication  by  his  daughter  Mrs 
Shelley.  Many  other  short  and  anonymous  works  proceeded  from 
his  ever  busy  pen,  but  many  are  irrecoverable,  and  all  are  forgotten. 
Godwin's  place  in  literature  is  permanent,  in  that  he  produced  one 
work  which  proTcd  effective  in  changing  the  course  of  thonght  in 
its  time,  but  not  permanent  in  the  sense  that  bis  writings  will 
continue  to  be  widely  read.  His  life  was  published  in  1876  m  two 
volatile*,  under  the  title  William  Oodmn,  hi*  Fricndt  and  Coa- 
Uuipamriet,  by  C.  liegan  Paul.  The  beBt  estimate  of  his  literary 
position  is  ihnt  given  by  Mr  Leslie  Stephen  in  his  Ettylith  Thought 
m  th<  18/ A  Coititry.  (C.  K.  P.) 

GODWINE,  son  of  Wulf  notb,  curl  of  the  West-Saxons,  is 
the  leading  Englishman  in  tho  first  half  of  the  1 1th  century, 
and  he  holds  a  special  place  in  English  history  generally. 
He  is  tho  first  Englishman  who  plays  the  part  of  a  minister 
and  parliamentary  leader,  of  one  high  in  office  under  tho 
crown  who  at  tho  same  time  sways  the  assemblies  of  the 
nation  by  his  power  of  speech.  Such  a  position  was  per- 
fectly possiblo  before  the  Norman  Conquest;  it  did  not 
again  become  possiblo  for  some  ages.  Godwine  appears  as 
the  chief  champion  of  England  against  Norman  influence, 
and  as  the  father  of  the  last  English  king  of  the  native 
stock.  In  thes9  two  characters  ho  drew  on  himsolf  the 
fullest  bitterness  of  Norman  hatred ;  and  to  this  hatred  is 
doabtles9  largely,  thongh  not  wholly,  owing  the  extraor- 
dinary contradiction  with  which  tho  chief  events  of  his  life 
are  told,  and  the  amazing  slanders  which  hare  been  heaped 
upon  his  memory. 

His  birth  and  origin  are  utterly  uncertain.  The  highest 
cuthori  ties,  the  contemporary  English  Chronicles, ore  aUont 
There  are  two  alternative  statements,  which  are  seemingly 
quite  irreconcilable,  but  either  of  which  alone  would  have 
much  to  be  said  for  it.  By  putting  together  certain 
Passages  in  the  English  Chronicles,  in  Domesday,  and  in  the 
will  of  the  /Ethcliog  jEthelstan,  son  of  King  .rEtheired,  a 
strong  presumption  is  raised  that  Godwine  was  the  son 
of  Wnlfnoth  the  South-Saxon  who  was  outlawed  in  1009, 
and  that  bis  services  in  the  war  against  Cnut  were  deemed 
to  entitle  him  to  a  .restitution  of  his  father's  forfeited  lands. 
There  is  no  direct  statement  to  this  effect,  but  a  number  of 
undesigned  coincidences  point  towards  such  a  belief.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  story  which  appears  fn  various 
quarters,  and  which  seems  to  come  from  more  than  one  in- 
dependent source,  which'  makes  Godwine's  father  Wutfnoth 
a  churl  somewhere  on  tht  borders  of  Gloucestershire  and 
Wiltshire,  and  which  makes  Godwine  win  the  favour  of  the 
Danish  earl  Ulf  by  showing  him  his  way  after  the  battle 
of  Sheratons  in  1016.  A  third  account  connects  Godwine 
with  the  family  of  Eadric  the  traitor  of  ./Ethclred's  day ; 
but  this  version  seems  at  once  to  be  impossible  to  reconcile 
with  either  of  the  other  two  stories,  and  to  rest  on  less 
authority  than  either. 

But,  whatever  was  Godwine's  origin,  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  according  to  Cunt's  rule  of  preferring  Englishmen  to 
high  oftice,  he  rose  to  power  very  early  in  that  king's  reign. 
He  was  an  earl  in  1018.  The  next  year  he  distinguished 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  English  troops  in  Cnut's  Northern 
wars,  and  received  in  marriage  Gytha,  the  sister  of  the 
king's  brother-in-law  Earl  Ulf.  In  1020  ho  became  earl 
of  the  West-Saxons,  that  is,  of  all  England  south  of  the 
Thames,  a  new  office,  doubtless  connected  with  Cnut's  fre- 
quent absences  from  England.  All  this  again  is  not  in 
the  Chronicles,  though  jiarticular  points  are  incidentally 
'confirmed  by  them.  StiU  this  stage  of  hi3  history  seems  to 
bo  fairly  made  out  from  other  sources. 

From  Cnut's  death  in  1035  the  events  of  Godwine's  life 
are  recorded  in  tho  Chronicles,  often  with  great  minuteness. 
Much  is  also  learned  from  the  contemporary  biographer  of 
Eadward.  Ho  asserted  tho  claims  of  Ilnrtbacnnt,  the  son  of 
Cnut  and  Emma,  to  tho  crown  of  his  father ;  but  he  had  to 
consent  to  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  could  only  secure 
Wesaex  for  HartUacnut,  while  Harold  reigned  in  Northum- 


berland and  Mercia.  He  then  acted  as  the  chief  minister  of 
Emma,  while  she  was  regent  on  behalf  of  ITarthaenul  during 
his  first  reign.  During  this  time  the  iEtheling  £lfred,  son  of 
jEtbelred  and  Emma,  landed  in  England  in  the  hope  of 
winning  back  his  father's  crown ;  but  coming  into  the 
power  of  Harold,  ho  was  blinded  by  his  order,  and  died  of 
his  wounds.  Godwine  was  said  to  have  betrayed  jdfred 
to  Harold,  and  the  charge  was  eagerly  seised  upon  by  tho 
Norman  writers.  But  it  was  not  invented  by  them.  At 
the  beginning  of  Horthacnut's  second  reign  in  1040, 
Godwine  was  formally  accused  of  the  death  of  iElfred,  and 
was  regularly  tried  and  acquitted.  His  guilt  is  asserted  in  a 
poem  inserted  in  one  of  the  Chronicles,  but  the  words  which 
tell  against  him  are  carefully  altered  in  another  version. 
The  story  is  told  with  great  confusion  and  contradiction, 
and  the  version  unfavourable  to  Godwine  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  bis  position  at  the  time  as  minister,  not  of 
Harold,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  betrayed  jQfred,  but 
of  Hartbacnut,  whose  kingship  seems  to  bo  forgotten  in  the 
story.  Godwine  remained  in  power  during  the  reigns  of 
Harold  and  Harthacnut,  and  on  the  death  of  tho  last-named 
king  in  1042,  he  was  foremost  in  promoting  the  election  of 
Eadward,  tho  son  of  jEthelrsd  and  Emma,  to  the  vacant 
throne.  As  earl  of  the  West-Saxons  he  was  the  first  man 
in  the  kingdom,  but  bis  power  was  still  balanced  by  that 
of  the  other  great  earls,  Leofric  in  Mercia  and  Siward  in 
Northumberland.  His  sons  Swegen  and  Harold,  together 
with  Bcorn,  the  nephew  of  his  wife  Gytha,  were  promoted 
to  earldoms  (1043-1045),  and  his  daughter  Eadgyth  was 
married  to  the  king  (1045).  We  hear  much  of  his  good 
and  strict  government  of  his  earldom,  and  of  his  influence 
with  the  king  and  with  the  whole  nation.  He  was  not, 
however,  all-powerful ;  in  one  very  remarkable  case,  which 
is  most  instructive  as  a  piece  of  constitutional  history,  be 
was  out-voted  in  the  witcnagemdt  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy.  In  1047,  when  his  wife's  nephew  Swegen  Estrith- 
son,  now  king  of  the  Danes,  was  at  war  with  Magnus  of 
Norway,  Godwine  proposed  to  help  Swegen  with  fifty  ships ; 
bnt  the  notion  was  opposed  by  Leofric,  and  "all  folk"  ac- 
cepted the  amendment  of  the  Mercian  earL  Godwine  had 
also  to  strive  against  the  king's  fondness  for  Normans  and 
other  strangers,  above  all  b  the  disposal  of  ecclesiastical 
offices.  Godwine's  policy,  in  this  and  in  other  matters,  was 
opposed  to  all  French  connexions  of  every  kind.  Next  to 
Englishmen  he  favoured  natives  of  the  kindred  Continental 
lands,  and  he  supported  a  policy  of  alliance  with  the  empire 
and  its  princes.  In  all  this,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  had 
specially  to  withstand  the  influence  of  the  king's  Norman 
favourite  Robert  of  Jomieges,  appointed  bishop  of  London 
in  1044  and  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1051.  Godwins 
was  supported  by  the  English  biBhops  Stigand  of  Winches- 
ter and  Lyfing  of  Worcester.  The  appointment  of  Robert 
to  the  archbishopric  marks  the  decline  of  Godwine's  power ; 
the  foreign  influence  was  now  at  its  height,  and  the  English 
earl  was  to  feel  the  strength  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  1051  a  scries  of  outrages  committed  by 
the  king's  foreign  favourites  led  to  a  breach  between  the 
king  and  tho  earL  The  king's  brother-in-law,  Eustaco 
count  of  Boulogne,  returning  with  his  followers  from  a  visit 
to  the  king,  tried  to  obtain  quarters  by  force  in  the  houses 
of  the  burgesses  of  Dover.  An  Englishman  who  withstood 
them  was  killed ;  a  fight  followed,  in  which  the  count  and 
his  company  were  driven  out  of  the  town.  The  king,  hear- 
ing tho  tale  from  Eustace,  bade  Godwine  inflict  military 
chastisement  on  the  townsmen ;  the  earl  refused,  and  de- 
manded a  fair  trial  of  the  charge  before  the  witan.  About 
the  same  time  men's  minds  were  stirred  by  the  outrages  of 
several  Normans  who  had  received  estates  in  Herefordshire, 
Tho  influence  of  the  archbishop  was  used  against  Godwine, 
and  ho  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  witan  af- 
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Gloucester  aa  a  criminal  He  and  his  aona  now  gathered 
the  whole  force  of  their  earldoms,  and  marched  towards 
Gloucester  in  arms.  They  demanded  the  surrender  of  Count 
Eustace  and  of  the  other  strangers  who  had  done  outrages, 
-whether  at  Dover  or  in  Herefordshire.  The  king  called  the 
other  earls  to  his  help ;  war  was  hindered  by  the  mediation 
of  Leofric,  and  matters'  were  adjourned  to  another  meeting 
in  London.  There  the  king  appeared  with  an  army ; 
Godwin©  and  his  sons  were  arraigned  as  criminals,  and,  on 
refusing  to  appear  without  a  safe-conduct,  were  outlawed 
God  wine  and  his  whole  family  now  left  the  kingdom,  except 
his  daughter,  tho  Lady  Eadgyth,  who  was  banished  from 
court  to  the  monastery  of  WherwelL  The  foreign  favour- 
ites of  the  king  were  now  supreme. 

The  next  year  the  tide  turned ;  the  feeling  of  the  notion 
showed  itself  in  favour  of  Godwine.  When  his  petition  for 
a  removal  of  his  outlawry  was  refused,  he  came  back  from 
liia  shelter  in  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  In  most 
parts  of  England  he  was  welcomed;  he  sailed  up  the 
Thames  to  London ;  the  army  gathered  by  the  king  refuted 
to  fight  against  him;  and,  in  a  great  meeting  outside  the 
walls  of  London,  he  eud  his  family  were  restored  to 
all  their  offices  and  possessions,  and  the  archbishop  and 
many  other  Normans  were  banished.  God  wine's  friend 
Stigand  succeeded  to  the  archbishopric  The  next  year 
Godwine  was  smitten  with  a  fit  at  the  king's  table,  and  died 
three  days  later,  April  15,  1052.  His  death  was  worked  up 
into  a  fabulous  tale  by  his  Norman  enemies. 

The  patriotism  and  good  government  of  Godwine  are  un- 
doubted; but  it  is  plain  that  ho  accumulated  vast  wealth 
for  himself.  Sometimes,  it  was  said,  he  showed  littlo  regard 
to  the  rights  of  the  church ;  but  in  the  only  case  where 
we  hear  both  sides,  that  of  some  lands  in  Kent  disputed 
between  him  and  the  Norman  archbishop,  it  appears  that 
he  had  a  legal  claim.  It  is  much  more  certain  that  he  was 
unduly  bent  on  the  promotion  of  his  own  family.  His 
eldest  son  Swegan  gave  great  and  deserved  offence  by  tho 
seduction  of  Eadgifu,  abbess  of  Leominster,  and  still  more 
by  the  treacherous  murder  of  his  cousin  Beorn.  Ho  was  out- 
lawed, but  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  earldom.  He  accom- 
panied bis  father  to  Flanders,  but  did  not  come  back,  having 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  on  his  return  from  which 
he  died.  Of  his  other  sons,  tho  second,  Harold,  succeeded 
Godwine  in  his  earldom  and  Eadward  in  his  kingdom; 
Tostig,  Gyrth,  and  Leofric,  all  earls,  play  a  part  in  the  later 
history;  Wulfnotb,  the  youngest,  was  a  captive  of  William. 
Of  his  daughters  the  Lady  Eadgyth  survived  her  father, 
husband,  and  brother,  and  lived  in  great  honour  under  the 
Conqueror.  The  others  were  Ounhild  and  jElfgifu,  the  latter 
of  whom  appears  >in  the  story  of  Harold's  oath  to  William. 

See  the  Euglish  Chronicles  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  1035-62  ; 
the  Life  of  Eadwurd,  published  in  the  Chronicle*  and  Memorials ; 
tho  Encomium  Emma  or  Oestn  CnHlomt,  published  by  Pert):,  and 
•Iwewhero ;  variotw  notices  in  Domesday,  and  in  the  writer*  of  tho 
timo  K»iierally.  All  the  raussce*,  historical  and  legendary,  bearing 
on  Godwlne's  life,  are  collected  and  examined  in  the  appendices  to 
Freeman's  Uiatory  of  tht  A'orwan  Conquest,  vol*.  L  ii.    (£.  A.  P.} 

GODWIT,  a  word  of  unknown  origin,  the  name  com- 
monly applied  to  a  marsh-bird  iu  great  repute,  when 
fattened,  for  the  table,  and  formerly  abundant  in  the  fens 
of  Norfolk,  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Lincolnshire.  In  Turner's 
days  (1544)  it  was  worth  three  times  as  much  as  a  Snipe, 
and  at  the  some  period  Belon  said  of  it—"  Cest  vn  Oyseau 
a  delices  des  Francoys."  Casaubon,  who  Latinized  its  name 
"Dei  ingenium "  (Epftemerides,  19th  September  1C1 1),  was 
told  by  the  "  ornUAotropkeem"  he  visited  at  Wisbech  that 
in  London  it  fetched  twenty  pence.  Its  fame  a*  a  delicacy 
is  perpetuated  by  many  later  writers,  Ben  J onson  among 
them,  end  Pennant  says  that  in  his  t;<n»  (1TC6)  it  sold  for 
half  a-crown  or  five  shillings.  Under  the  ume  Godwit  two 
perfectly  distinct  species  of  British  bi-di  included 
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but  that  which  tarns  to  have  been  especially  prized  la 
known  to  modern  ornithologists  as  the  Black-tailed  Godwit, 
Limota  ccgocephala,  formerly  called,  from  its  loud  cry,  a 
Yarwhelp,1  Shrieker,  or  Barker,  in  the  districts  it 
inhabited.  The  practice  of  netting  this  bird  in  large  num- 
bers during  the  spriug  and  summer,  coupled .  with  the 
gradual  reclamation  of  the  fens,  to  which  it  resorted,  has 
now  rendered  it  but  a  visitor ;  and  it  probably  ceased  from 
breeding  regularly  in  England  in  1824  or  thereabouts, 
thongh  under  favourable  conditions  it  may  have  occasionally 
laid  its  eggs  for  some  thirty  years  later  or  more  (Stevenson, 
Bird  a  of  Nmfolk,  ii.  p.  250).  This  Godwit  is  a  species  of 
wide  range,  reaching  Iceland,  where  it  is  called  Jardrccla 
(  =»  earth-raker),  in  summer,  and  occurring  numerously,  it  is 
said,  in  India  in  winter.  Its  chief  breeding-quarters  seem 
to  extend  from  Holland  eastwards  to  the  south  of  Russia. 
The  second  British  species  is  that  which  is  known  as  the 
Bar-tailed  Godwit,  L.  lappouicn,  and  this  seems  to  hive 
never  been  more  than  a  bird  of  double  passage  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  arriving  in  large  flocks  on  the  south  coast 
about  the  12th  of  May,  and,  after  staying  a  few  days,  pro- 
ceeding to  tho  north-eastward.  It  is  known  to  breed  in 
Lapland,  but  its  eggs  are  of  great  rarity.  Towards  autumn 
the  young  visit  our  coasts,  and  a  few  of  them  remain, 
together  with  some  of  the  other  species,  in  favourable  situa- 
tions throughout  the  winter.  One  of  the  local  names  by 
which  the  Bar-tailed  Godwit  is  known  to  the  Norfolk 
gunners  is  Scamell,  a  word  which,  in  the  mouth  of  Caliban 
{Tempetl,  act  ii.  sceno  2),  has  been  the  cause  of  much  per- 
plexity to  Shakespearian  critics. 

The  God  wits  belong  to  the  group  Limicolcr,  and  are  a^out 
as  big  as  a  tame  Pigeon,  but  possess  long  legs,  and  a  long  bill 
will)  a  slight  upward  turn.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  genua 
Limota  the  female  is  larger  than  the  mala  While  the  winter 
plumage  is  of  a  sober  greyish-brown,  the  breeding-dress  is 
marked  by  a  predominance  of  bright  bay  or  chestnut, 
rendering  the  wearer  a  very  beautiful  object  The  Black- 
tailed  Godwit,  though  varying  a  good  deal  in  size,  is  con- 
stantly larger  than  the  Bar-tailed,  and  especially  longer  in 
the  legs.  The  species  may  be  farther  distinguished  by  the 
former  having  the  proximal  third  of  the  tail-quills  pure 
white,  and  the  distal  two-thirds  black,  with  a  narrow  white 
margin,  while  the  latter  has  the  same  feathers  barred  with 
black  and  white  alternately  for  nearly  their  whole  length. 

America  possesses  two  species  of  the  genus,  the  very  Targe 
Marbled  Godwit  or  Marlin,  L.  fedoa,  easily  recognized  by 
its  size  and  the  buff  colour  of  its  axillaries,  and  the  smaller 
Hudsonian  Godwit,  L.  kndtonica,  which  Lqb  its  axillaries 
of  a  deep  black.  This  last,  though  less  numerous  than  its 
congener,  seems  to  range  over  the  whole  of  the  continent, 
breeding  in  the  extreme  north,  while  it  has  been  obtained 
also  in  the  Strait  of  Magellan  and  the  Falkland  Islands 
The  first  seems  not  to  go  further  southward  than  the 
Antilles  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

From  Asia,  or  at  least  its  eastern  part,  two  species  have 
been  described.  One  of  them,  L.  meJanuroides,  differs  only 
from  L.  ctgoeephala  in  its  smaller  size,  and  is  believed  to 
breed  in  Amurland,  wintering  in  tho  islands  of  the  Pacific,'' 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  The  other,  L.  nropyjialit,  is 
closely  allied  to  and  often  mistaken  for  L.  lapponien,  from 
which  it  chiefly  differs  by  having  the  rump  barred  like  the 
tail  This  was  found  breeding  in  tho  extreme  north  of  Siberia 
by  Dr  von  Middendorff,  and  ranges  to  Australia,  whence  it 
was,  like  the  lost,  first  described  by  Mr  Gould,    (a.  n.) 

GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  on  tho  island  of  South  Beveland,  with 
railway  communication  since  1868  with  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
and  since  1872  with  Middelbnrg,  its  distances  from  these 
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places  being  respectively  12  and  15  miles.  The  Retormed  I 
church,  called  in  the  oldoo  times  St  Mary  Magdalon's,  is 
considered  the  finest  ecclesiastical  building  of  Zealand,  and 
ilatea  from  1 423.  In  the  one  half,  known  as  the  Preekkerk 
or  preaching  church,  there  is  a  splendid  organ,  and  in  the 
other  half,  known  as  the  Wandolkerk  or  walking  chur-h, 
stands  the  tomb  of  Frans  Naerebout  the  philanthropist. 
Goes  further  boasts  of  a  fine  old  town-house,  a  high  school, 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Ostende,  which  was 
the  nucleus  round  which  it  began  to  form  itself  in  the  14th 
century.  The  industries  of  the  town  are  Taried  but  not 
extensive,  dealing  with  linen,  dyes,  chocolate,  oil,  flour, 
straw  hats,  wood,  and  cigars.  Shipbuilding  is  also  carried 
on,  as  well  as  a  trado  in  wood  and  coals.  The  harbour, 
which  is  defended  by  a  fort,  is  formed  by  a  short  canal 
communicating  with  the  eastern  Scheldt,  extended  and  im- 
proved in  1818-19.  The  population  of  the  town,  which 
received  its  municipal  rights  in  1406,  and  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  about  1120,  numbered  4916  in  1860,  0205  in 
*  1870,  and  6063  in  1876. 

GOES,  Hugo  van  deb  (  1  -1482),  a  painter  of  con- 
siderable celebrity  at  Ghent,  was  known  to  Vasari,  as  he  is 
knovn  to  us,  by  a  single  picture  in  a  Florentine  monastery. 
At  a  period  when  the  family  of  the  Medici  had  not  yet  risen 
from  the  rank  of  a  great  mercantile  firm  to  that  of  a  reign- 
ing dynasty,  it  employed  as  an  ageut  at  the  port  of  Bruges 
Tommaso  Portinari,  a  lineal  descendant,  it  was  said,  of 
Folco,  the  father  of  Dante's  Beatrix.  Tommaso,  at  that 
time  patron  of  a  chapel  in  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria 
Nuova  at  Florence,  ordered  an  altar-piece  of  Hugo  van  der 
Goes,  and  commanded  him  to  illustrate  the  sacred  theme  of 
Quern  yenuit  adoraviC  In  the  centre  of  a  vast  triptych, 
comprising  numerous  figures  of  life  size,  Hugo  represented 
the  Virgin  kneeling  in  adoration  before  the  new-born  Christ 
attended  by  Shepherds  and  Angela  On  the  wings  he  por- 
trayed Tommaso  and  his  two  sons  in  prayer  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Saint  Anthony  and  St  Matthew,  and  Tommaso's 
wife  and  two  daughters  supported  by  St  Margaret  and  St 
Mary  Magdalen.  The  triptych  was  sent  to  Florence,  and 
placed  on  the  altar  upon  which  it  still  remains.  Van  der 
Goes,  like  Hubert  Van  Eyck  and  Jodocus  of  Ghent,  has 
bequeathed  but  this  one  picture  to  posterity ;  but  it  is  a 
picture  which  shows  that  he  was  an  artist  of  whom  Ghent 
might  bo  proud,  as  Bruges  was  proud  of  John  Van  Eyck 
and  Brussels  of  Roger  van  der  Weyden.  Unhappily  the 
triptych  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  suffered  so  much  from  decay 


I  and  restoring  that  the  defects  peculiar  to  the  Flemings 
1  became  unduly  prominent  as  time  and  neglect  effaced  the 
brilliancy  and  harmony  of  the  principal  colours.  We  can 
only  discern  at  the  present  day  that  the  art  of  Van  der 
'Goes  in  a  variety  of  that  which  characterizes  Van  Eyck  und 
Van  der  Weyden.  Less  finished  and  less  coloured  than  the 
work  of  the  first,  it  is  leas  subtle  and  expressive  than  that 
of  the  second.  It  lacks  depth  of  religious  feeling,  and 
hardly  rises  above  the  common  level  of  the  school  in  respect 
of  feeling  or  execution.  It  is  a  cold  and  stiff  art,  marked 
by  hardticjit  of  surface,  dryness  of  contour,  angularity  of 
drapery,  overladen  ornament,  and  ill-balanced  light  and 
shade.  Imposing  because  composed  of  figures  of  unusual 
size,  the  altar-piece  is  more  remarkable  for  portrait  character 
than  for  charms  of  ideal  beauty.  There  are  small  pieces  in 
public  galleries  which  claim  to  havo  been  executed  by  Vao 
der  Goes,  but  none  that  are  certified  as  the  work  of  his 
hands.  One  of  these  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  school  of  Memling  than 
the  triptych  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova ;  another,  a  small  and 
very  beautiful  John  the  Baptist,  at  the  Pinakothek  of 
Munich,  is  really  by  Mcmling ;  whilst  numerous  fragments 
of  an  altar-piece  in  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna,  though  assigned 
to  Hugo,  are  by  his  more  gifted  countryman  of  Bruges. 
Any  one  who  visits  Continental  collections  will  see  that  the 
name  of  Van  der  Goes  was  given  to  pictures  of  which  he 
could  not  have  been  the  author.  None  of  the  compositions 
mentioned  by  historians  have  survived  except  the  altar-piece 
of  Florence.  But  Van  der  Goes  was  not  habitually  a 
painter  of  easel  pieces.  He  made  his  reputation  at  Bruges 
by  producing  coloured  hangings  in  distemper.  After  he 
settled  at  Ghent,  and  became  a  master  of  his  guild  in 
1465,  he  designed  cartoons  for  glass  windows.  He  also 
made  decorations  for  the  wedding  of  Charles  the  Bold  and 
Margaret  of  York  in  1468,  for  the  festivals  of  the  Rhetori- 
cians and  papal  jubilees  on  repeated  occasions,  for  tho  solemn 
entry  of  Charles  the  Bold  into  Ghent  in  1470-1,  and  for  the 
funeral  of  Philip  the  Good  in  1474.  The  labour  which  he 
expended  on  these  occasions  might  well  add  to  his  fame 
without  being  the  less  ephemeral  About  the  year  1475  he 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Rouge  Cloitre  near  Ghent, 
where  he  took  the  cowL  There,  though  he  still  clung  t© 
his  profession,  he  seems  to  have  taken  to  drinking,  and  at 
one  time  to  have  shown  decided  symptoms  of  insanity.  But 
his  superiors  gradually  cured  him  of  his  intemperance,  aa4 
he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  1482. 
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JOnANN  WOLFGANG  VON  GOETHE  (1749-1832) 
was  born  in  Frankfort  on  August  28,  1749.  His  parents 
were  citizens  of  that  imperial  town,  and  Wolfgang  was  their 
only  son  and  their  eldest  child.  His  father  was  born  on 
July  31,  1710,  and  in  1742  received  tho  title  of  imperial 
councillor.  He  married  on  August  20,  1748,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight,  Catherine  Elizabeth  Tcxtor,  a  girl  of  seventeen. 
Per  family  was  better  than  his  own,  and  held  a  higher  j>o*i. 
tion  in  the  town.  Her  father  was  imperial  councillor,  and 
had  been  schultheiss  or  chief  magistrate.  In  December  j 
1750  was  born  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  remained  until  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  twenty-Beven,  her  brother's  most  inti- 
mate friend.  Sho  was  married  in  1773  to  John  George 
Schlosser.  The  house  in  which  Goethe  was  born  is  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  Hirschgrabem  Goethe  has  described  to  us 
hsw  it  was  rebuilt,  and  it  has  since  been  much  altered. 
His  educat;?3  was  irregular ;  he  went  to  no  school,  apd  his 
father  rather  stimulated  than  instructed  him.  But  the  at- 
mosphere by  which  he  was  surrounded  gave  him,  perhaps, 
tho  best  education  he  could  have  received.    Frankfort,  a  | 


free  town  of  the  empire,  still  preserved  the  appearance  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  It  bad  lost  the  reality  of  power,  but 
its  citizens  naturally  grew  op  with  a  strong  sense  of 
independence,  snd  a  power  of  realizing  the  unity  of 
Germany  which  was  wanting  in  a  small  state.  The  boy 
from  his  earliest  youth  was  accustomed  to  the  companion- 
ship of  his  elders.  His  father  was  strict  and  formal,  his 
mother  quick  and  lively,  inspired  with  no  small  share  of  the 
genius  of  her  son.  Goethe  lived  in  the  freest  intercourse 
|  with  every  kind  of  society  in  the  town,  in  which  he  might 
expect  somo  day  to  be  an  important  personage.  There 
was  no  capital  like  London  or  Paris  to  call  him  away; 
Berlin  was  poor  and  distant,  Vienna  half  Italian  and  half 
Spanish.  Goethe  must  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
ambition  to  take  his  degree  at  the  university  as  doctor, 
to  return  home  and  become  an  advocate,  to  make  a 
rich  marriage,  to  go  through  the  regular  course  of  civil 
offices,  to  inherit  his  father's  house,  aud  perhaps  one 
'  day  to  bo  burgomaster.  His  home  was  a  cultivat  :d  one. 
I  The  father  was  fond  of  art  and  of  tho  German  \<*<*  try 
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tbaa  iu  fashion.  The  influence  of  Leasing  hart  scarcely 
made  itself  felt;  Herder  was  only  fire  yean  older  than 
Goethe  himself.  Gellert  and  Gottsched  were  the  two 
oracles  of  poetry, — Gottsched  a  pedantic  prodoct  of  the 
earlier  French  culture,  Gellert  old  and  immovable,  and 
unable  to  comprehend  the  new  spirit  The  chief  debt  that 
Goethe  owed  to  bim  was  the  improvement  in  bis  band- 
writing,  on  which  Gellert  laid  great  stress,  and  which  be 
coupled  with  moral  excellence.  Goethe's  father  bad  a 
great  respect  for  these  rhyming  poets,  and  be  so  strongly 
objected  to  the  new  German  hexameters  that  Wolfgang 
could  only  read  Klopatock's  Mettiah  with  bis  sister  in  the 
greatest  Fwcrecy  and  in  terror  of  discovery.  He  did,  bow- 
over,  read  it,  and  learned  mnch  of  it  by  heart  French  cul- 
ture gave  at  this  time  tbe  prevailing  tone  to  Europe. 
Goethe  could  not  have  escaped  its  influence,  and  be  was 
destined  to  fall  under  it  in  a  special  manner.  In  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  which  was  now  raging,  France  took 
the  side  cf  tbe  empire  aguinst  Frederick  tbe  Great 
Frankfort  was  full  of  French  soldiers,  and  a  certain  Comte 
Tborane,  who  was  quartered  in  Goethe's  bouse,  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  tbe  boy.  Still  more  strongly  was 
he  affected  by  tbe  French  company  of  acton,  whom  he 
came  to  know  both  on  aud  oil'  the  .stage.  He  learned  to 
declaim  in  this  manner  passages  of  Racine  without  under- 
standing a  ward  of  them.  At  a  later  period  he  knew 
French  thoroughly  well,  and  composed  both  prose  and 
poetry  in  that  language.  His  first  writings  were  imitations 
of  the  French  manner ;  bis  earliest  play  was  the  imitation 
of  a  French  afterpiece.  We  can  underatand  how  these 
different  forces  wore  to  work  upon  bis  future  life.  From 
his  father  he  derived  the  steadfastness  of  character  which 
enabled  him  to  pursue  an  independent  career  of  self-culture 
and  devotion  to  art  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  distract- 
ing influence ;  from  his  mother  he  inherited  the  joyous 
nature  and  lively  sympathy,  the  flow  of  languago  and  love 
of  narration,  without. which  be  could  not  have  been  a  poet 
Before  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  seen  every  kind  of  life  in  a 
city  particularly  favourable  to  a  richness  of  individual  char- 
acter {-he  was  entirely  free  from  the  prejudices  of  a  small 
state ;  and  as  for  as  he  eared  for  Germany  he  cared  for  it  as  a 
whole.  Ho  was  tinged  at  an  early  age  with  the  influence  of 
the  clearest  and  most  finished  language  in  Europe,  and  this 
influence,  uniting  with  tbe  natural  clearness  of  Goothe's 
mind,  made  his  prose  a  new  phenomenon  in  the  literature 
of  his  country,  unlike  anything  which  had  been  seen  before. 
Lastly,  with  the  most  passionate  aspirations  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  life,  he  was  born  into  the  slavery  of  a 
mechanical  caroor  of  prosaic  prosperity,  tbe  pressure  of 
which  was  nut  strong  enough  to  confine  bim,  but  was  strong 
enough  to  stimulate  all  his  efforts  to  break  tbe  bonds. 

Goethe,  if  we  may  believe  bis  autobiography,  experienced 
his  first  lovo  about  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  person  of 
Gretchen,  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  daughter  of 
an  innkeeper  at  Offenbach  He  worshipped  her  as  Dante 
wonhipped  Beatrice.  She  treated  him  as  a  child,  much  as 
Miss  Cbawortb  treated  Byron.  But  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence of  this  first  love,  and  it  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  Goethe's  manner  to  enlarge  on  a  very  small  founda- 
tion, or  to  concentrate  on  one  person  the  feelings  which 
were  devoted  to  several  individuals.  His  letters  speak  of  a 
boyish  love  for  one  Cbaritas  Mcixner,  a  friend  of  his  sister, 
two  years  younger  than  himself,  tho  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant at  Worms.  He  expresses  his  affection  for  her  with  all 
the  fervour  of  French  phraseology,  and  the  passion  did  not 
leave  bim  when  be  bad  removed  to  Leipsic.  Bat  Cbaritas 
was  able  to  console  herself  with  another  engagement 
Sbo  married  in  February  1773  a  merchant  of  her  native 
town,  and  died  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

In  tho  autumn  of  17G5  Goethe,  who  had  just  completed 


his  sixteenth  year,  travelled  to  Leipsic  iu  the  company  of 
a  bookseller,  Fleischer,  and  his  wife,  who  were  on  their  way 
to  attend  tbe  fair.  On  the  19th  of  October  he  won 
admitted  as  a  student  of  the  Bavarian  nation,  one  of  the 
four  into  which  tho  university  was  divided.  For  his 
lodging  be  had  two  neat  little  rooms  in  tbe  Feuerkugel, 
the  Fire  Ball,  looking  into  tho  long  court  yard  which  leads 
from  the  old  market  to  the  new.  When  we  remember 
that  his  three  years  at  Leipsic,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  written,  correspond  with  tbe  but  three  years 
of  an  English  boy  at  a  public  school,  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  singular  individuality  of  bis  character  and 
tho  maturity  and  ripeness  of  bis  genius.  He  was  seut 
to  Leipsic  to  study  law,  in  order  that  he  might  return 
to  Frankfort  fitted  for  tho  regular  course  of  municipal  dis- 
tinction. For  this  purpose  he  carried  with  him  a  letter  to 
Professor  Bobme,  who  taught  history  and  imperial  law  in 
tbe  university,  but  had  no  other  distinction  to  recommend 
him.  He  told  Professor  Bohme  that  he  intended  to  devote  - 
himself  not  to  law  but  to  belles  lettres,  or,  to  use  tbe 
word  which  F.  A.  Wolf  bad  invented,  philology.  Bobme 
did  his  best  to  dissuade  him,  and  in  this  was  assisted  by 
his  wife.  The  effect  of  their  advice  was  rather  to  disgust 
Goethe  with  modem  German  literature,  to  make  bim  despise 
what  be  bad  already  written,  and  to  drive  him  into  the 
distractions  of  society,  which  wasted  both  his  time  and 
his  money.  He  did,  however,  attend  some  lectures.  He 
heard  Erncsti  on  Cicero's  Orator,  but  be  dealt  rather  with 
questions  of  grammar  than  of  taste.  He  attended  Gellert's 
lectures  on  literature,  and  even  joined  bis  privato  class. 
Gellert  held  a  high  position  among  German  men  of  letters, 
which  was  clue  quite  as  much  to  bis  character  as  to  bis 
gen  ins.  He  advised  Goethe  to  desert  poetry  for  prose,  and 
to  take  to  authorship  only  as  an  employment  subordinate 
to  the  serious  occupations  of  his  life.  Goethe  tells  us  that 
in  bis  lectures  upon  taste  he  never  beard  Gellert  mention 
the  names  of  Klopstock,  Kleist,  Wieland,  Gessner,  Gleim, 
or  Lessing.  Ho  also  attended  tbe  lectures  of  another 
literary  professor,  Clodius,  a  young  man  about  ten  years 
older  than  himself.  Clodius  corrected  Goethe's  writings 
with  red  ink,  and  pointed  out  the  faults  without  showing 
the  way  to  mend  them.  Goethe  bad  written  a  poem 
of  congratulation  for  the  marriage  of  his  uncle  Textor 
(February  17,  17GG),  which,  according  to  the  fashion  cf 
the  time,  was  full  of  gods  and  goddesses  and  other  mytho- 
logical apparatus.  Clodius  was  unsparingly  hard  upon 
.  this  production,  and  Goethe  then  perceived  that  bis  critic 
was  just  as  faulty  as  himself  in  the  use  of  abstractions  and 
strange  outlandish  words  to  give  weight  and  authority  to 
bis  verse.  He  satirized  Clodius  in  a  poem  in  praise  of  the 
cakes  of  tbe  confectioner  Handel,  and  by  a  parody  of  hia 
drama  Mtdon.  His  position  towards  tbe  professors  of  bis 
university  was  not  an  enviable  one.  His  real  university 
education  was  derived  from  intercourae  with  bis  friends. 
First  among  these  was  J.  G.  Schlosser,  who  afterwards 
married  his  sister.  Goethe  used  to  diue  with  him  at  a 
table  d'hote  kopt  by  a  wine-dealer,  Schonkopf,  in  the 
Bruhl  (No.  79),  in  a  house  which  still  exists.  Schlosser, 
who  was  at  this  time  private  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Wiirtetnberg  and  tutor  to  his  children,  was  ten  yean  older 
than  Goctho.  Ho  bad  a  great  influence  upon  him,  chiefly 
in  introducing  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  German,  French, 
English,  end  Italian  pootry.  At  the  table  of  Professor 
Ludwig,  where  Goethe  bad  previously  dined,  the  conversa- 
tion bad  generally  turned  on  medical  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. Another  friend  of  Goethe's  was  Behriscb,  tutor  to 
the  young  Count  Lindenau.  He  was  a  man  in  middle  life, 
and  he  combined  originality  of  character  aud  clearness  of 
literary  judgment  with  a  dry  and  caustic  wit,  and  an  over- 
abiding  sense  of  humour,  much  in  the#same  proportions  as 
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:  found  ia  Merck,  who  exercised  at, a,  later  period  an 
important  influence  over  Goethe's  career.  Hie  friendship 
with  Goethe  was  not  at  first  of  advantage  to  him.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  tutorship  from  a  suspicion  that  he  did  not 
always  keep  the  moat  select  society,  and  his  successor  was  for- 
bidden to  allow  hLi  charge  to  associate  with  the  young  poet. 
This  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  Goethe's  disrespect- 
ful behaviour  to  Professor  Clodiua.  Gellert  obtained  for 
Behrisch  an  educational  post  at  the  court  of  Dessau,  and 
Goethe  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him  till 
his  death  in  1809.  Behrisch  would  not  allow  Goethe  to 
print  his  poems,  but  copied  them  out  instead -in  a  beautiful 
hand.  He  probably  had  a  considerable  effect  in  producing 
'  is  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Goethe's  early  style. 

But  tho  person  who  had  the  strongest  effect  on  Goethe's 
mental  development  was  Adam  Frederick,  Oeser,  at  this  time 
director  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Leipaic.  Goethe  took 
lessons  from  hira  in  drawing,  and,  not  content  with  this,  tried 
his  hand  at  etching.  A  little  device  of  his  for  a  book-plate 
or  a  bill-head  is  extant,  in  which  a  slab  with  the  name  C.  G. 
Bchonkopf  is  represented  with  three  bottles  above  and  a 
wreath  of  flowers  below.  Oeser  had  been  afriendof  Winckel- 
maim's,  and  exercised  groat  influence  over  his  views  of  art. 
This  was  a  source  of  considerable  reputation  to  him,  and 
Winckelmann's  tragic  death,  the  news  of  which  reached 
Leipsic  whilst  Goethe  was  there,  must  have  brought  the 
relation  between  them  into  stronger  relief.  Goethe  always 
■poke  of  Oeser's  influence  with  the  greatest  affection  and 
respect.  He  writes — "  Oeser's  discoveries  havo  given  me  a 
fresh  opportunity  of  blessing  myself  that  I  had  him  for  my 
instructor.  Ho  entered  into  our  very  souls,  and  we  must 
indeed  have  been  without  souls  not  to  havo  derived  bencGt 
from  him.  His  lessons  will  produce  their  effects  through 
all  the  rest  of  my  existence.  He  taught  me  that  the  ideal 
of  beauty  is  simplicity  and  repose."  We  find  Goethe  at 
Weimar  continually  consulting  Oeser  for  designs  for  furni- 
ture and  for  theatrical  entertaiumonts. 

Goethe  from  his  earliest  years  was  never  without  a  passion, 
and  at  Leipsic  his  passion  was  Kitty  Schcinkopf,  the  Aennchen 
of  the  autobiography,  the  daughter  of  the  host  at  whose 
house  he  dined.  She  often  teased  him  with  her  inconstant 
ways,  and  to  this  experience  is  due  his  first  drama  Lie  Lauiu 
da  Vediebtesiy  "  Lovers'  Quarrels,"  as  it  may  be  styled.  It  is 
a  mere  trifle,  a  pastoral  in  one  act,  written  in  alexandrines  in 
the  French  style.  Two  happy  and  two  unhappy  lovers  are 
contrasted.  The  only  interest  of  the  piece  is  that  it  is  a 
fragment  from  Goethe's  own  life.  A  deeper  chord  is  struck  in 
Die  Ifilschuldiqtn  (The  Fellow  Sinners),  which  forms  a  dis- 
mal and  forbidding  picture  both  of  the  time  and  of  the  ex- 
periences of  die  youth  who  wrote  it.  The  daughter  of  an 
innkeeper  has  made  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  ia  visited  by 
*  former  lover  who  is  in  good  circumstances.  An  assignation 
is  arranged,  and  the  interview  is  witnessed  by  the  husband, 
who  has  come  to  steal  the  stranger's  purse.  The  -father 
comes  in  to  read  one  of  the  stranger's  letters.  He  is  'sur- 
prised, and  is  with  his  daughter  suspected  of  the  theft. 
The  real  culprit  is  discovered,  but  defends  himself  by  accus- 
ing the  stranger  of  his  conduct  to  his  wife.  So  they  are 
all  guilty.  This  play  was  first  written  in  one  act.  It  was 
afterwards  enlarged  to  three  acts,  and  published  in  1/87. 
The  manuscript,  which  still  exists,  was  given  to  Frederlke 
Brion  of  Sesenheim.  Besides  these  plays  Goethe  wrote  at 
Leipaic  twenty  little  songs  of  an  erotic  charaxacter,  which 
were  set  to  music  by  his  young  friend  Breitkopf.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  moral-sensuous,  but  they  are  more  sensuous 
than  moral.  They  have  the  merit  of  a  musical  easy  flow 
of  expression,  various  moods  of  passion,  with  a  happy  readi- 
ness and  elegance.  Only  a  few  of  them  were  included 
ia  his  collected  works,  and  those  very  much  altered. 
They  show  tha  influence  of  Wieland,  but  by  one  side  of 


Wieland  Goethe  was  never  affected.  He  was  never  led  to 
mingle  classical  ideas  and  emblems  with  the  unrestrained 
and  sensual  frivolity  which  was  disseminated  from  France. 
He  never  imitated  Agathon  or  Musarioa.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  bitterness  of  his  experience  of  life,  or  the 
waywardness  of  his  excitod  fancy,  he  conceived  a  true 
idea  of  the  real  nature  of  classical  art.  In  this  Winck- 
elmann  and  Leasing  were  his  teachers,  and  he  was  never 
untrue  to  the  lessons  which  they  inculcated.  This  was  the 
most  valuable  possession  he  brought  back  from  Leipsic 
He  had  an  opportunity  of  establishing  his  principles  of  taste 
during  a  short  visit  to  Dresden,  ia  which  he  devoted  him- 
sel'  to  tho  pictures  and  the  antiques.  The  end  of  Goethe's 
stay  at  Leipsic  was  saddened  by  illness.  One  morning  at 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  he  waa  awakened  bye  violent 
hemorrhage.  For  several  days  ha  hung  between  life  and 
death,  and  after  that  his  recovery  waa  alow,  although  he 
was  tended  with  the  greatest  anxiety  by  his  friends.  He 
finally  left  Leipsic  far  from  wall  on  August  28,  1768,  his 
nineteenth  birthday. 

Goethe  made  an  enforced  stay  of  a  year  and  a 
half  in  his  native  town.  It  was  perhapa  the  least  happy 
part  of  his  life.  He  was  in  bad  health.  His  cure  pro- 
ceeded slowly,  and  he  had  several  relapses,  and  tho  weak- 
ness of  the  lungs,  which  was  his  first  complaint,  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  a  weakness  of  the  digestion,  which  was  yet  more 
troublesome  and  painful.  The  society  of  Frankfort  seemed 
to  him  far  less  agreeable  than  that  of  Leipaic ;  he  con- 
trasted the  cold,  stiff,  formal,  old-fashioned  life  of  the 
Imperial  city  with  the  freshness,  geniality,  and  intellectual 
activity  of  the  Saxon  university.  His  family  relations  were 
not  pleasant  His  grandfather  Tektor  was  struck  with 
paralysis ;  his'  father  showed  but  little  sympathy  with  his 
aspirations  for  universal  culture,  and  could  imagine  no 
career  for  him  but  that  of  a  successful  jurist  His  sister 
had  grown  somewhat  harsh  and  cold  during  bis  absence, 
and  was  possessed  by  a  morbid  self -consciousness,  which  she 
committed  to  the  confidential  pages  of  a  secret  diary.  The 
tone  of  this  diary,  partly  the  result  of  family  temperament, 
partly  of  tho  character  of  the  age,  throws  an  interesting 
light  on  the  despair  of  Werther.  Goethe's  mother  was 
always  the  same  to  him,  a  bright  genial,  sympathetic 
friend.  But  her  love  could  not  ward  off  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  or  supply  a  substitute  for  a  i 
unfettered  life.  Goethe,  during  his  ilia 
attention  from  Fraulein  von  Klettenberg,  a  friend  of  his 
mother's,  a  pietist  of  the  Moravian  school.  She  initiated 
him  into  tho  mystical  writings  of  thewe  abstracted  saints, 
and  she  engaged  him  in  the  study  of  alchemy,  which 
served  at  once  to  prepare  him  for  the  conception  of  Fautt 
and  for  tbe  scientific  researches  of  his  later  day  a  During 
his  stay  at  Frankfort  he  wrote  very  little.  It  may  be  thai 
tho  two  Leipsic  dramas  received  here  their  cor.pleted  form. 
A  farce  in  memory  of  his  Leipsic  life,  a  poetical  letter  to 
Frederike  Oeser,  the  daughter  of  his  teacher,  a  few  i 
some  of  them  religious,  make  up  the  tela  of  his 
tionn,  au  far  as  we  know  them. 

He  arrived  at  Strasburg  April  2, 1770.  It  was  intended' 
that  after  a  sojourn  in  the  university  of  that  place  he  should 
visit  Paris,  tbe  centre  of  refinement,,  Goethe  stayed  in  Stros 
burg  till  August  28,  1771,  his  twenty-second  birthday,  and 
these  sixteen  months  are  perhaps  the  most  important  of  his 
life.  During  them  he  came  into  active  contact  with  most  of 
those  impulses  of  which  his  afterlife  was  a  development  If 
we  would  understand  his  mental  growth,  we  mu^t  ask  whq 
were  his  friends.  He  took  his  meals  at  the  house  of  the 
Fraulein  Lauth  in  the  Kramergasse.  The  table  was  mainly 
filbd  with  medical  students.  At  the  head  of  it  sat  Sals* 
mar.n,  a  grave  man  of  fifty  years  of  age.  His  experience 
and  Lis  refined  taste  wew  vu«7  attractive  to  Ooetbc.  whs 
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made  him  his  intimate  friend.  Goethe  was  soon  drawn  by 
the  studies  of  his  companions  to  desert  his  own.  A  note- 
book of  this  date  is  preserved,  which  gives  us  a  full  account 
of  his  studies  and  employments.  He  attended  lectures  on 
anatomy,  on  midwifery,  and  on  chemistry.  His  own  studies 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  last  science;  and  he  did  not 
forget  his  favourite  alchemy.  He  had  brought  with  him  to 
Strasburg  introductions  to  pietistic  circles,  and  this  made 
him  at  first  somewhat  staid  and  retired  in  bis  pleasures,  and 
disinclined  for  general  society.  This  soon  wore  off,  and  the 
natural  cheerfulness  of  his  genial  nature  returned  to  him. 
Two  songs,  Blinde  Kuh  and  Stirbt  der  Fuchs  so  gilt  der  Balg, 
refer  to  the  social  life  of  this  period.  He  went  on  pic  vca, 
he  wrote  French-Poetry,  hq  took  dancing  lessons,  he  learnt 
the  violoncello.  The  table  of  the  Fraulein  Lauth  received 
some  new  guests.  Among  these  was  Jung-Stilling,  the  aelf- 
edocated  charcoal-burner,  who  in  his  memoir  has  left  a 
graphic  account  of  Goethe's  striking  appearance,  his  broad 
brow,  his  flashing  eye,  his  mastery  of  the  company,  and  his 
generosity  of  character.  Another  was  Lerse,  a  frank  open 
character  who  became  Goethefe  favourite,  and  whose  name 
is  immortalized  in  G&tt  von  Berlichingen.  Goethe  did 
not  desert  his  studies  in  art  He  learnt  from  the  constant 
study  of  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  the  effect  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and  he  shuddered  when  he  saw  the  reception- 
rooms  of  the  youthful  Marie  Antoinette  hung  with  tapestries 
which  represented  the  marriage  of  Jason  and  Medea,  and 
seemed  to  forebode  the  coming  doom.  His  diary  also  shows 
that  he  spent  mnch  time  in  philosophical  speculation.  But 
the  moat  important  event  of  his  StraHburg  sojourn  was  his 
acquaintance  with  Herder.  He  was  five  years  older  than 
Goethe.  Herder  was  then  travelling  as  tutor  to  the  young 
prince  of  Holatein-Eutin,  but  was  obliged  to  spend  the 
whole  winter  of  1770-71  in  Strasburg  on  account  of  an 
affection  of  his  eyes.  Goethe  was  with  him  every  day, 
often  all  day.  Herder,  who  was  a  pupil  of  a  more  original 
genius,  Hamann,  taught  him  the  true  value  of  nature  in  art, 
and  the  principles  of  what  we  should  now  call  the  romantic 
school.  He  made  Ossian  known  to  him,  and  the  wealth  of 
popular  poetry  in  all  nations  which  the  publication  of  Ottian 
revealed ;  he  enchanted  him  with  the  idyllic  simplicity  of 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  but,  above  all,  he  shook  his  sensi- 
bility to  the  roots  by  revealing  to  htm  Jhe  power  of  the 
m  ighty  Shakespeare.  He  now  saw  how  far  Superior  Homer 
was  to  his  Latin  imitators,  and  how  false  wore  the  canons 
of  French  art  Goethe's  spirit  was  liberated  from  its 
trammels,  and  G&ts  and  Fault  and  Wilkdm  Meitter  became 
possible  to  his  mind.  At  o  later  period  he  forged  for  him- 
self fetters  of  a  different  kind. 

Goethe's  stay  at  Strasburg  is  generally  connected  still 
more  closely  with  another  circumstance, — hie  passion  for 
Frederike  Brion  of  Sesenheim.  The  village  lies  about 
twenty  miles  from  Strasburg,  and  her  father  was  pastor 
there.  Goethe  was  introduced  by  his  friend  Weyland,  an 
Alsatian,  as  a  poor  theological  student  Fresh  from  his  study 
of  Goldsmith,  he  found  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  realized. 
The  father  was  a  simple  worthy  man,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  daughters  was  married,  the  two  younger  remained, — 
Maria  Salome,  whom  Goethe  calls  Olivia,  and  Frederike, 
to  whom  the  poet  principally  devoted  himself.  She  was 
toll  and  alight  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  just  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Goethe  gave  himself  up  to  the  passion  of  the 
moment ;  what  he  felt  and  suffered  is  known  to  us  by  his 
songs,  At  least  ten  songs  are  addressed  to  her,  and  several 
others  were  written  for  her.  Daring  tho  winter  of  1770, 
in  tho  intervals  of  his  conversations  with  Herder,  Goethe 
often  rode  over  to  Sesenheim.  Neither  storm,  nor  cold,  nor 
darkness  kept  him  back.  He  should  have  been  busy  with 
his  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor.  The  subject  he  bad 
the  duty  of  providing  an  established  church. 


But  the  attractions  of  Frederike  were  a  |_ 
to  his  labours.  In  the  spring  Herder  went  away.  "  The 
fine  weather  drew  him  still  more  strongly  to  Sesenheim. 
Picnics,  water  parties,  games,  dances,  illuminated  by  en- 
thusiasm for  literature,  filled  up  the  weeks.  As  his  time 
for  leaving  Strasburg  came  nearer,  he  felt  that  this  love  wae 
merely  a  dream,  and  could  have  no  serious  termination. 
Frederike  felt  the  same  on  her  side.  A  visit  of 
and  daughters  to  Strasburg  in  July  made  this  i  _ . 
clearly.  On  August  6  Goethe  took  his  degree  as'doctor  of 
law.  Shortly  afterwards  he  bade  adieu  to  Sesenheim,  end 
tho  tears  stood  in  Frederike's  eyes  as  he  reached  out  hie 
band  from  horseback.  From  Frankfort  he  wrote  his  final 
farewell,  and  it  was  then,  as  he  tells  us,  thst  be  found  from 
her  answer  for  the  first  time  how  deeply  she  had  loved  him. 
The  account  of  this  love  episode  in  the  autobiography  doee 
Goethe  injustice.  There  is  nothing  in  the  letters  or  the 
poems  of  the  time  to  show  that  he  had  wantonly  trifled 
with  her  affections.  Eight  years  afterwards,  on  his  way  to 
Switzerland,  he  spent  a  night  with  the  Brions  at  Sesenheim, 
and  was  received  with  tho  utmost  kindness.  He  was 
shown  the  arbour  where  he  had  sat,  the  songs  he  bad 
written,  the  carriage  he  had  painted  He  left  them  in  the 
moming  with  content  Frederike  lived  till  1813,  well 
known  for  her  works  of  charity.  She  never  married ;  the 
heart  tint  Goethe  bad  loved,  she  said,  should  never  love 
another.  • 

Goethe's  return  to  Frankfort  is  maiked  by  e  number  of 
songs,  of  which  the  "  Wanderer's  Sturmlied"  is  the  most 
remarkable.  He  found  bis  Frankfort  existence  more  intoler- 
able than  before.  He  bad  outgrown  many  of  the  friends 
of  his  youth.  Those  with  whom  he.felt  most  sympathy 
were  the  two  Schlossers  and  bia  sister  Cornelia.  He  found 
in  her  one  who  sympathised  with  all  bis  aspirations.  He 
cared  nothing  for  his  profession ;  he  was  more  determined 
than  ever  to  devote  himself  to  letters,  and  not  to  law.  He 
found  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Darmstadt  a  literary 
circle  which  Frankfort  did  not  supply.  The  landgravine 
Caroline  set  a  good  example,  and  had  collected  round  her 
a  number  of  kindred  spirits,  men  and  women.  Among 
them  were  Wenck,  and  Petersen,  and  Caroline  Flachsland, 
who  was  afterwards  to  marry  Herder.  But  the  soul  of  the 
literary  circle  was  Merck,  now  thirty-years  of  age,  attached  to 
the  war  office.  Goethe  has  represented  him  in  the  autobio- 
graphy as  a  cold  and  unfeeling  cynic,  a  spirit  who  alwaya 
said  no,  a  prototype  of  Mcphistophcles.  History  represent* 
him  otherwise  as  tt  man  of  cultivated  and  chastened  judg- 
ment, a  represser  of  enthusiasm,  a  respecter  of  tho  rules  of 
art,  anxious  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  old  school  and 
the  new.  Goethe  bad  dominated  over  all  his  other  friends  ; 
Merck  dominated  over  him.  He  has  left  but  little  of  hi* 
own  writinga  He  was  one  of  those  who  inspire  genius  in 
others,  and  whose  truest- picture  lives  in  the  recollections  of 
their  friends.  These  nlonths  were  full  of  literary  activity. 
To  them  belong  an  oration  on  Shakespeare,  delivered  at 
Frankfort,  an  essay  on  Erwin  von  Steinbach,  the  builder 
of  the  Strasburg  cathedral,  two  theological  treatises  of  e 
neologistic  character  on  the  commandments  of  Moses  and 
the  miraculous  tongues  of  Pentecost  and  a  number  of 
reviews  written  for  the  Frankfurter  Gelthrte  Antciger, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Merck.  But  the  work  into 
which  he  threw  all  his  genius  was  the  dramatization  of 
the  history  of  the  imperial  knight  of  the  Middle  Age*, 
Gottfried  or  Giitz  von  Berlichingen.    The  immediate 


cause  of  this  enterprise  was  his  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare. 
After  reading  him  he  felt,  he  said,  like  a  blind  man  who 
suddenly  receives  his  sight  The  unities  of  time  and  place 
vanished  into  nothing  The  true  form  of  art  was  seen  to 
be  that  which  holds  the  wayward,  imj  ulses  together  by  an 
invisible  bond,  just  as  in  the  life  of  mau  necessity  is  wedded 
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to  free  will  The  study  of  a  dry  and  doll  biography  of  Gotz, 
published  in  1731,  supplied  the  subject  for  bis  awakened 
powers.  From  this  miserable  sketch  he  conceived  within 
lus  mind  a  complete  picture  of  Germany  in  the  16th  century. 
The  chief  characters  of  his  play  are  creatures  of  his  imagina- 
tion representing  the  principal  types  which  made  up  the  his 
tory  of  the  time.  Every  personage  is  made  to  live ;  they 
speak  in  short  sharp  sentences  like  the  powerful  lines  of  a 
great  master's  drawing.  The  first  sketch  of  Goti  was  finished 
in  six  weeks,  in  the  autumn  of  1771.  Cornelia  was  con- 
sulted at  every  stage  in  the  work.  Herder  saw  it,  and  gave 
lus  approval.  On  his  return  from  Wetzlar  in  1773  Goethe 
wrote  the  piece  over  again,  and  published  it,  with  the  help 
of  Merck,  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it  It  ran 
like  wild-fire  through  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  was  the 
progenitor,  not  only  of  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang  "  period  to 
which  it  gave  the  tone,  but  of  the  romantic  knightly 
literature  which  teemed  from  the'  German  press.  At  a 
later  period,  in  1804,  Goethe  prepared  another  edition  for 
the  stage,  which  took  five  hours  in  acting.  It  has  never 
been  represented  since. 

With  the  manuscript  of  Gotz  in  his  pocket,  Goethe  left 
Frankfort  in  the  spring  of  1 772  for  Wetzlar,  a  quiet  country 
town  on  the  Lahn,  one  of  the  scats  of  government  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  emperors  lived  at  Vienna ;  they 
were  crowned  at  Frankfort ;  they  held  their  parliaments  at 
Ratisbon,  and  at  Wetzlar  their  courts  of  justice.  It 
was  the  custom  for  young  lawyers  to  attend  the  sittings 
of  these  courts  for  a  certain  time  before  they  could 
be  admitted  to  practise  on  their  own  account  The  com* 
pany  of  these  students,  of  the  embassies  from  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  empire,  and  of  various  imperial  officials, 
made  the  society  a  pleasant  and  lively  one.  Goethe  soon 
found  friends.  The  secretary  of  the  Brunswick  legation, 
Goud,  formed  a  round  table  of  knights, — a  Ritter-taf  eL  The 
members  adopted  names  from  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  ap- 
portioned among  themselves  the  neighbouring  villages  as 
coramanderies  aud  fiefs.  Goethe  took  the  name  of  Gotz. 
Deeds  of  prowess  were  performed  in  friendly  rivalry,  chiefly 
of  eating  and  drinking.  This  masquerade  at  least  served 
to  keep  the  idea  of  Gotz  constantly  before  bis  mind.  But 
the  place  has  sadder  associations.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
sociate the  name  of  Wetzlar  from  that  of  Werther.  The 
Deutsche*  Haua,  then  the  property  of  the  knights  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order,  exists  still  in  the  main  street  of  Wetzlar.  It  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  order,  by  name  Buff, 
aa  honest  man  with  a  large  family  of  children.  The  second 
daughter,  Lotte,  blue-eyed,  fair,  and  just  twenty  years  of  age, 
was  first  met  by  Goethe  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  a  ball  at 
Wolpertshausen.  She  strongly  attracted  him ;  he  became  a 
constant  visitor  at  the  house.  He  found  that  Lotte  was' a 
second  mother  to  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  he  delighted 
to  play  games  with  tbem  and  tell  them  stories.  Lotte  was 
really  though  not  formally  engaged  to  Kestner,  a  man  of 
two-and-thirty,  secretary  to  the  Hanoverian  legation. 
The  discovery  of  this  relation  made  no  difference  to  Goethe ; 
he  remained  the  devoted  friend  to  both.  He  visited  Lotte 
and  her  children  ;  he  walked  with  Kestner  about  the  streets 
till  midnight ;  they  kept  their  common  birthday  together  in 
the  German  house  ou  the  28  th  of  August ;  Kestner  felt  no 
jealousy;  Goethe  was  content  with  Lotto's  friendship; 
her  heart  was  Urge  enough  for  both.  But  the  position 
was  too  critical  to  last.  On  September  10  they  met  in  the 
German  house  for  the  last  time.  Lotte  spoke  of  the  other 
world,  and  of  the  possibility  of  returning  from  it  It  was 
arranged  between  them  that  whoever  died  first  should 
appear  to  the  others.  This  conversation  confirmed  Goethe's 
purpose  ;  h  e  determined  to  go  away.  He  made  no  adieu,  but 
wrote  a  line  to  Kestner  to  say  that  he  could  not  have  bomo 
to  atav  a  moment  longer.    Merck  had  probably  persuaded 


him  to  this  step.  To  divert  his  mind  be  took  him  to  Ehren- 
breitstein  and  introduced  him  to  Sophie  Roche,  the  friend 
of  Wieland's  youth;  and  to  her  daughter  Mazimiliane, 
with  whom  Goethe  was  charmed.  The  places  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Coblentz  were  visited.  Goethe  returned  to 
Frankfort  by  the  river  in  a  yacht  Here  he  was  possessed 
with  the  memory  of  Lotte.  He  fastened  her  silhouette 
over  his  bed.  Kestner  came  to  Frankfort  in  September ; 
Goethe  and  Schlosser  went  together  to  Wetzlar  in  Novem- 
ber. Here  he  heard  of  tho  death  of  Jerusalem,  a  young 
man  attached  to  the  Brunswick  legation.  He  bad  been 
with  Goethe  at  tho  university  of  Leipsic,  but  he  had  seen 
little  of  him  at  Wetzlar.  Of  %  moody  temperament,  dis- 
heartened by  failure  in  bis  profession,  and  soured  by  a 
hopeless  passion  for  the  wife  of  another,  be  had  borrowed 
a  pair  of  pistols  from  Kestner  under  pretence  of  a  journey, 
and  had  shot  himself  on  the  night  of  October  29. 

Goethe  obtained  a  full  narrative  of  the  circumntancrH 
from  Kestner,  and  immediately  afterwards  began  bis 
Werther,  in  which  the  circumstances  above  related  arc  all 
interwoven.  Goethe  tells  ns  that  it  was  written  in  four 
weeks,  but  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case.  We  have 
notices  of  its  slow  progress  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
of  1773.  In  1774  it  is  far  advanced  enough  to  be  shown  to 
some  intimate  friends.  It  is  not  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber 1774  that  two  copies  of  the  book  are  sent  in  the 
greatest  secrecy  to  Sophie  la  Roche  and  Lotte  Buff.  In 
October  it  spread  over  the  whole  of  Germany.  It  was 
enthusiastically  beloved  or  sternly  condemned.  It  was 
printed,  imitated,  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe, 
criticized  in  every  periodical,  with  the  fullest  meed  of  praise 
or  scorn.  It  made  the  round  of  the  world,  and  penetrated 
even  to  China.  The  Werther  fever  wrung  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  with  imaginary  aorrowB ;  Hoods  of  tears 
were  shed ;  young  men  dressed  in  bine  coats  and  yellow 
breeches  shot  themselves  with  Werther  in  their  hands.  It 
opened  the  floodgates  of  pent-up  sentimental  ism  which  bad 
been  stirred  by  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  which  the 
calamities  of  the  next  generation  were  sternly  to  suppress. 
It  may  be  imagined  that  Kestner  and  Lotte  were  not  well 
satisfied  with  the  liberty  which  Goethe  had  taken  with 
them.  They  were  married  on  April  4,  1773,  and  Goethe 
provided  tho  wedding  ring.  Notwithstanding  the  coolness 
which  the  publication  of  Werther  produced  between  tbem, 
the  correspondence  between  Goethe  and  Kestner  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  Lotte  saw  Goethe  in  Weimar  in 
1816,  wheu  she  was  63  years  old;  she  was  still  beautiful,  but 
her  head  shook  with  palsy.  She  died  in  1828.  The  second 
part  df  Werther  represents  the.  agony  of  a  jealous  husband. 
This  was  inspired  by  Bretano,  an  Italian  merchant  resident 
in  Leipsic,  a  widower  with  five  children,  who  had  married 
Mazimiliane,  the  daughter  of  Sophie  la  Roche.  Goethe  loved 
her  as  an  elder  brother,  but  her  husband  scarcely  approved  of 
the  intimacy.  Merck  tells  us  that  his  ideas  went  very  little 
beyond  his  business,  and  that  it  was  dispiriting  to  have  to 
look  for  his  young  girl  friend  among  barrels  of  herrings  and 
piles  of  cheeses.  "  Goethe,"  he  says,  "much  consoles  her  for 
the  smell  of  oil  and  cheese,  and  for  her  husband's  manners." 
Gotz  ood  Werther  formed  the  solid  foundation  of  Goctho's 
fame.  They  were  read  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the 
other.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  same  man  can 
have  produced  both  works,  so  different  are  they  in  matter 
and  in  style.  Werther  represents  the  languid  sentimentaliam, 
the  passionate  despair,  which  possessed  an  age  vexed  by 
evils  which  nothing  but  the  knife,  could  cure,  and  tortured 
by  the  presence  of  a  high  ideal  which  revealed  to  it  at  once 
the  depth  of  its  misery  and  the  hopelessness  of  a  better  lot 
Gvtt  was  the  first  manly  appeal  to  the  chivalry  of  German 
spirit  which,  caught  up  by  other  voices,  sounded  through- 
out the  fatherland  like  the  call  of  a  wsrder'.i  trumpet,  till 
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a  national  courage  foundod  on  the  recollection 
,  which  overthrew  the  might  of  the  cou- 
r  et  the  moment  when  he  seemed  about  to  dominate  the 
world.  Werthtr  is  the  echo  of  Rousseau,  the  lamentation 
of  a  suffering  world ;  Got*  is  the  prototype  of  Stein,  the 
comer  stone  of  a  renovated  empire.  Gotz,  in  its  short,  sharp 
dialogue,  recalls  the  pregnant  terseness  of  mediaeval  German 
before  it  was  spoilt  by  the  imitators  of  Ciceronian  Letinity. 
Werther,  as  soft  and  melodious  as  I'uto,  was  the  first  revela- 
tion to  the  world  of  that  marvellous  style  which,  in  the 
hands  of  a  master,  compels  I  language  which  is  as  rich  as 
Greek  to  bo  also  as  musical 

These  two  great  worka«were  not  the  only  occupations  of 
Goethe  at  this  time.  In  Wetxlar  he  had  translated  Gold- 
smith's Deserted  Village,  and  had  written  a  number  of  small 
poems  addressed  to  Lotta.  Tho  spring  of  1773,  which  wit- 
nessed the  publication  of  GoU,  saw  him  actively  employed  as 
an  advocate.  His  relations  w^th  hi*  father  became  easier.  His 
literary  success  brought  bim  a  number  of  friends, — the  young 
Counts  StoUberg,  and  Von  Schonborn,  a  friend  of  Klopstocka. 
He  also  began  to  correspond  with  Lavater  the  physiognomist 
and  with  Klopstock  himself.  To  the  latter  half  of  this  year 
are  to  be  referred  a  number  of  satirical  poems,  aimed  at 
prevailing  follies  of  the  time,  clever  and  amusing,  but  of  little 
permanent  value  In  Peter  Brenj  he  satirized  the  meddler 
Leuchseuring,  who,  with  soft  tread  and  kmblike  manners, 
interfered  with  the  family  relations  of  Herder.  Satyr  'i  is 
directed  against  the  propheU  of  the  school  of  nature,  who  bid 
us  return  to  nature  without  remembering  how  coarse  and 
repellent  some  aspects  of  nature  are.  Bahrdt  had  trans- 
lated the  Bible  into  modem  cultivated  German ;  Goethe 
wrote  a  prologue  to  this  newest  of  divine  revelations,  in 
which  the  four  evangelists  appear  each  with  his  attendant 
animal  Of  yet  another  kind  is  tho  Fair  of  PI  vsulersweiiern, 
in  which  the  hucksters  and  booth-keepers  represent  the 
motley  variety  of  human  life  and  the  characteristics  of 
modern  litterateurs.  It  is  a  foretaste  of  the  second 
part  of  Faust.  Harlequin's  Marriage  is  only  preserved 
iq  fragments ;  it  was  perhaps  too  coarse  and  personal  to 
be  published.  The  most  important  of  these  writings  is 
Gods,  Heroes,  ani  Wieland^  a  dialogue  in  tho  style  of  Lucian 
written  at  a  sitting  over  a  bottle  of  Burgundy,  in  which 
Alcestis,  Mercury,  Hercules,  Euripides,  and  other  ancient 
wortliias  appear  to  Wieland  in  all  their  original  greatness, 
and  upbraid  him  with  the  mean  and  paltry  representation 
of  them  which  he  had  given  to  the  world.  Wieland  was 
tho  apostle  of  an  emasculated  antiquity.  Goethe  would 
make  the  gods  speak  in  their  own  large  utterance  if  they 
spoke  at  all  Wieland  revenged  himself  by  recommending 
the  satire  in  his  paper,  the  Deutsche  Mtrlnr,  as  a  delicate 
piece  of  persiflage  worthy  of  the  study  of  his  readers.  In 
November  Goethe's  sister  Cornelia  was  married  to  Scblosser 
and  left  Strasburg.  Goethe  felt  the  loss  deeply.  Sho 
lived  but  a  short  time.  Her  married  life  was  tortured  will  '. 
perpetual  suffering,  and  she  died  in  1777. 

The  beginning  of  1 774  is  marked  by  a  new  passion  and 
a  now  work.  Crespel  had  invented  a  pfan  for  enlivening 
their  social  meetings ;  each  man  was  to  draw  lots  for  a 
partner,  and  for  the  time  to  consider  her  as  his  wife. 
Three  times  Goeth*  arew  the  name  of  Anna  Sibylla  Munch, 
a  pleasant  girl  of  sixteen,  daughter  of  a  merchant  One  of 
the  favourif  *  topics  of  the  day  was  the  trial  of  Beaumar- 
chais,  which  ended  on  February  16,  1774.  Immediately 
afterwarr*is  his  Mimoires  or  pleadings  were  published,  and 
from  thr  fourth  of  these  the  play  of  Clavigo  was  arranged. 
It  represents  »  young  writer  of  ambition  deserting  the 
woman  to  whom  ho  is  engaged  and  breaking  her  heart 
The  'ufth  act,  in  which  Clavigo  kills  himself,  is  Goethe's 
ow-a.  Tho  real  Clavigo  died,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters, 
to  laCG.  The  piece  was  written  in  eight  days,  and  published 


on  June  1.  It  had  a  great  success,  anil  tlili  keeps  the  stage. 
But  Goethe's  best  friends  were  disappointed  with  it  U  erck 
told  him  not  to  write  sncb  trash,  as  others  could  do  that  aa 
well  In  reality  there  is  no  period  of  Goethe's  life  in  which 
his  literary  activity! was  so  prodigious,  or  when  he  was  more 
fully  occupied  with  which  had  reference  to  the 

deepest  problems  of  human  nature.  To  this  time  belong 
the  conceptions  of  Ccetar,  Faust,  Mahomet,  the  Wandering 
Jew,  and  Prometheus.  The  first  was  soon  given  np ;  of  the 
second  the  first  monologue,  the  dialogue  between  Faust  and 
Mepbistopheles,  and  part  of  the  scenes  with  G  retch  en,  were 
now  written.  He  has  told  us  in  his  Autobiography  what 
he  intended  to  make  of  Mahomet.  In  five  acts  he  was  to 
show  us  how  the  purity  of  prophetic  zeal  is  recognised  by 
love,  rejected  by  envy,  sullied  by  human  weakness,  spiritu- 
alized by  death.  To  write  this  drama  he  had  studied  the 
Koran  through  and  through ;  only  a  few  fragments  were 
completed.  Of  the  Wandering  Jew  very  little  remains  to 
us.  The  desigu,  conceived  in  Italy,  of  making  a  great  work 
on  the  subject  was  never  carried  out  The  Prometheus  was 
completed  in  two  acts.  The  monologue  of  Prometheus. 
included  in  the  Lyrical  Poem*,  was  written  at  the  same  time ; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  wbs  intended  to  form  part  of 
the  drama,  Thcao  works  are  to  be  referred  to  the  study 
of  the  ethics  of  Spinoza,  for  whom  he  now  began  to  feel  n 
deep  reverence,  which  continued  throughout  his  life.  The 
calm  repose  of  Spinoza's  mind  spread  over  his  own  like  a> 
breath  of  peace ;  his  systematic  and  well-ordered  reasoning 
was  the  best  antidote  to  Goethe's  passionate  waywardness. 
Goethe  now  acquired  a  wider  view  of  all  the  relations  of  the 
moral  and  natural  world;  he  felt  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
world  so  clearly.  His  time  at  Frankfort  was  also  largely 
occupied  with  art  His  room  was  covered  with  the  works 
of  bis  pencil,  and  a  number  of  poems  on  the  subject  of  the 
artist's  life  arose  from  the  Bftme  influence. 

The  summer  of  1774  was  spent  in  a  journey  to  tho  Rhine. 
On  July  12  Basedow,  the  educational  reformer,  came  to 
Frankfort;  three  days  afterwards  Goethe  went  with  him  to 
Ems,  where  he  found  Lavater,  who  had  been  with  him  in  the 
previous  month   The  three  went  down  the  Lahn  together, 
and  reached  Coblentz  on  July  18.  Here  the  famous  dinner 
took  place  at  which  Lavater  explained  the  secrets  of  the  Apo- 
calypse to  a  clergyman,  Basedow  demonstrated  the  useless- 
ness  of  baptism  to  a  dancing  master,  while  Goethe,  the 
worldling  between  tho  two  prophets,  made  the  best  of  his 
time  with  the  fish  and  the  chicken.    They  then  went  down 
the  Rhine  to  Elborfold,  where  Goethe  found  his  old  Stras- 
burg friend  Jung-Stilling,  and  back  to  Pempelfort,  near 
Diiaseldorf,  the  house  of  Fritz  Jacobi,  where  Goethe  also 
met  Jacobi's  wife  Betty,  his  sisterChariotte,  his  aunt  Johanna 
Fahlmer,  and  his  friend  W.  Heinse.    Their  letters  are  full 
of  the  effect  which  he  produced  upon  them.    Heinse  says — 
"  I  know  of  no  man  in  the  whole  history  of  learning  who, 
at  such  an  age,  was  so  completely  full  of  original  genius." 
Jacobi  writes — "Goethe  is  the  man  whom  my  heart  re- 
quired ;  my  character  will  now  gain  its  proper  stability ; 
the  man  is  complete  from  head  to  foot"   Again  he  says  that 
you  could  not  be  an  hour  with  him,  without  seeing  that  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  he  could  think  or  act 
otherwise  than  ho  really  thinks  and  acta    No  change  could 
make  him  fairer  or  better;  his  nature  bw  followed  its  own 
development,  as  the  growth  of  a  seed,  or  of  a  flower  on  a  tree. 
Nor  were  these  impressions  evanescent    Forty  years  after- 
wards ho  writes  of  these  times  — "  What  hours  1  what  daya  t 
I  seemed  to  have  a  new  soul   From  that  moment  forth  I 
would  never  leave  yon." 

Goethe  returned  to  Frankfort  at  tho  beginning  of 
August  The  autumn  brought  new  friends,  drawn  to 
Mm  by  the  fame  of  the  newly  published  Werther,  Among; 
tbeso  was  Klopstock.  twenty-five  years  older  than  Goethe, 
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ad  author  of  the  Mttriah,  the  acknowledged  head  of 
Jerman  poets.  On  December  11  Qoctho  was  surprised 
by  the  visit  of  a  stranger,  whom  he  at  first  took  for  Fr. 
JacobL  It  was  Karl  Ladwig  von  Knebel,  who  was  travel- 
ling with  the  two  young  princes  of  Saxe-Wuimar,  the  reign- 
ing duke  Karl  August,  then  just  seventeen,  and  his  younger 
brother  Cbnstantine.  They  were  on  their  way  to  France 
with  their  tutor,  Count  Gore,  and  they  could  not*  pass 
through  Frankfort  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
new  genius  who  had  risen  upon  their  country.  Goetiie 
went  to  see  them,  was  warmly  received,  and  talked  with 
them  about  the  condition  and  prospects  of  Germany.  This 
meeting  decided  the  future  course  of  Goethe's  life.  Knebel 
thought  Goethe  "the  best  of  men,  the  most 'lovable  of  man- 
kind." The  princes  invited  him  to  visit  them  at  Mainz, 
where  they  would  stay  longer  than  at  Frankfort.  The 
visit  lasted  from  December  13  to  15,  when  they  went  on  to 
Carlsrahe,  where  the  duke  was  to  meet  his  intended  bride. 
Goethe  took  the  opportunity  of  reconciling  himself  with 
Wielsnd,  who  lived  in  Weimar.  On  his  return  he  found 
Fraulein  von  Klettenberg  dead.  "My  Klettenberg  is  dead,'' 
ha  writes,  "before  I  had  an  idea  that  she  was  dangerously 
UL  Dead  and  buried  in  my  absence !  She  who  was  so 
dear,  bo  much  to  me,*  Frederiko  was  lost  to  him, 
Charlotte,  Maximilian©,  and  his  sister  married.  Some 
attachment  was  a  necessity  of  his  nature.  He  now  came 
under  the  influence  of  Lili  Schonemann,  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  banker,  whose  father  was  dead,  but  whose  mother  con- 
ducted the  business,  and  held  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
salons  in  ort    This  passion  seemed  to  be  of  a  more 

tasting  nature  than  the  others.  Goethe  was  dniwa  into 
the  whirl  of  society.  He  is  described  as  moving  in 
brilliantly-lighted  rooms,  in  a  gold-laced  coat,  passing  from 
party  to  concert,  from  concert  to  ball,  held  captive  by  a  fair- 
haired  girl  with  a  pair  of  bright  eyes.  Such  was  Goethe  in 
the  carnival  time.  To  Lili's  influence  we  owe  several  of 
his  smaller  poems,  Neui  Liebe  neues  Lcben,  Hen  net*  Hen 
tnu  toll  das  geben,  Heidettrbslein,  and  two  little  vaudevilles, 
Eritin  und  Elmire  and  Clattdiste  von  Villa  Bella.  The 
first  contains  some  pretty  songs,  notably  "  Dot  Veilc/keit," 
eet  to  music  by  Mozart.  It  is  founded  on  the  ballad  of 
"Edwin  and  Angelina"  in  the  Viear  of  Wakefield.  The 
latter  half  belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  and  is  complete  in 
itself.  Clauditu  von  Villa  Bella  has  ono  good  character, 
the  prodigal  son  Crugantino ;  and  the  ballad  which  is  sung 
at  the  crisis  of  the  plot  was  written  during  the  Rhine 
journey  with  JacobL  To  this  period  also  belongs  Stella,  a 
comedy  for  lovers,  a  strange,  wild  ploy,  full  of  extravagant 
passion.  The  weak-minded  hero  Fernando  marries  two 
wives  one  after  the  other.  They  meet  together  in  an  inn, 
and  he  is  reduced  to  extremity  of  misery.  He  loves  them 
both,  and  they  both  love  him.  Finally,  the  first  wife  Stella 
surrenders  her  righ  to,  and  they  agree  all  to  live  together.  The 
play  in  this  form  suggested  to  Conning  the. parody  of  the 
Rovers,  or  the  Double  A  rrangtmenl.  In  1 806  Goethe  altered 
the  close  by  making  Fernando  shoot  himself  and  Stella 
take  poison.  It  is  seldom  performed,  tut  Stella  is  a  fine 
'  haracter  for  a  great  actress.  It  is  said  to  be  founded  on 
an  occurrence  in  the  Jacobi  family. 

Neither  family  approved  of  the  engagement  between 
the  youthful  couple.  Goethe's  parents  thought  Lili  too 
much  of  a  fine  lady;  they  had  a  suspicion,  which  was 
well  founded,  that  her  wealth  had  no  very  sure  founda- 
tion. Frau  Schonemann  did  not  think  that  Goethe,  with 
all  his  genius,  would  make  a  good  husband  for  her 
child.  Cornelia  Schlosser  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
match.  Goethe  tore  himself  away,  and  went  for  a  tour  in 
Switzerland.  His  companions  were  the  brothers  Stolberg, 
noisy,  wild  young  noblemen,  who  in  May  had  stayed  at 
Coctho's  house.    They  gave  Goethe's  mother  the  name  of 


Frau  Ay  a,  which  she  ever  afterwards  retained  On  hm 
journey  Goethe  visited  the  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  and  his 
betrothed  at  Carlsruhe,  his  sister  at  Emmendingen,  Lavater 
at  Zurich.  He  bore  with  him  the  constant  memory  of 
Lili;  he  wore  a  golden  heart  which  she  had  given  him 
round  his  neck.  He  climbed  the  St  Gotthard  on  her  birth- 
day,'and  looked  with  longing  eyes  to  the  promised  land  of 
Italy.  But  a  stronger  power  drew  him  honie  again,  and  he 
returned.  At  Strasburg  he  met  bis  old  friends,  and  saw 
Zimmermann,  the  writer  on  solitude.  Ho  showed  him  a 
profile  of  Frau  von  Stein  who  lived  at  Weimar,  with  which 
Goctho  was  enchanted. 

He  returned  to  Frankfort  on  July  20.  August  was 
spent  delightfully  with  Lili  at  Offenbach;  his  letters 
speak  of  nothing  but  her.  September  and  the  fair-time 
at  Frankfort  brought  back  his  troubles.  His  position  is 
described  in  the  poem  LUCs  Park.  He  is  the  half-tamed 
bear  who  is  held  by  magic  bands  amongst  the  birds  and  the 
fish,  and  yet  sees  a  door  left  a  little  open  for  escape,  and 
swears  that  he  has  the  power  to  pass  it  During  this  last 
period  of  his  passion  ho  translated  part  of  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  He  wrote  some  scenes  in  Fatal — the  walk  in 
the  garden,  the  first  conversation  with  MephistophcUs,  the 
interview  with  the  scholar,  the  scene  in  Auerbach's  ceilar. 
Egmont  was  also  begun  under  the  Stimulus  of  the  American 
Rebellion.  A  way  of  escaping  from  his  embarrassments 
was  unexpectedly  opened  to  him.  The  duke  of  Weimar 
passed  through  Frankfort  both  before  and  after  his  marriage, 
which  took  place  on  October  3.  He  invited  Goethe  to  stay 
at  Weimar,  and  it  was  arranged  that  one  of  the  dukc'i 
household,  who  was  expected  every  day  with  a  new  carriage, 
should  bring  him  with  him.  He  took  leave  of  evcryonn, 
including  Lili  But  the  carriage  did  not  come ;  a  second 
leave-taking  was  impossible.  He  remained  all  day  in  the 
house  working  at  Egmont,  going  out  only  at  night  Once 
he  stood  by  Lili's  window,  heard  her  sing  his  songs,  and 
saw  her  shadow  on  the  curtain.  He  could  not  linger  longer 
in  the  town.  He  started  for  Heidelberg  hoping  to  meet  the 
carriage,  dctcrmiu->d  if  it  did  not  come  to  go  on  to  Italy. 
He  was  summoned  hastily  back  by  a  messenger,  found  the 
carriage  at  Frankfort,  and  entered  Weimar  in  the  early 
morning  of  November  7,  1775.  It  was  not  for  his  happi- 
ness or  for  Lili's  that  they  should  have  married.  She 
afterwards  thanked  him  deeply  for  the  firmness  with  which 
he  overcamo  a  temptation  to  which  she  would  haveyioldcd. 

At  this  time  the  smaller  German  courts  were  beginning 
to  take  an  interest  in  German  literature.  Before  tho  Seven 
Years'  War  the  whoje  of  German  culture  had  been  French. 
Even  now  German  writers  found  but  scant  acceptance  at 
Berlin  or  Vienna.  Tho  princes  of  tho  smaller  states,  shut 
out  from  the  great  world  of  politics,  surrounded  themselves 
with  Iiteramre  and  art,  and  with  men-  who  would  bs 
likely  to  give  an  interest  to  their  Uvea.  The  duke  ot 
3runswick  had  made  Leasing  his  librarian  at  Wolfenbiittel. 
and  had  not  objected  to  tho  publication  of  Emilia 
GalMi  Emmerich  Joseph,  the  worldly  elector  and  arch- 
bishop  of  Mainz,  was>  devoted  to  Munich  and  the  theatre, 
and  made  his  stage  ono  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  mar- 
grave of  Baden  had  invited  Klopstock  to  his  court,  and 
delighted  to  associate  with  himself  the  author  of  the 
Mettiahy  tho  "  poet  of  reb'gion  and  of  his  country.'"  The 
duke  of  Wurtemberg  paid  special,  attention  to  education 
ho  promoted  tho  views  of  Schnbart,  and  founded  the  school 
in  which  Schiller  was  educated.  Hanover  offered  a  home  to 
Zimmermann,  and  encouraged  tho  development  of  Schicgcl 
Darmstadt  was  (specially  fortunate.  Caroline,  the  wifo  ol 
the  landgrave,  had  surround c  J  herself  with  a  literary  circle, 
of  which  Merck  was  the  moving  spirit  She  had  collected 
and  privately  printed  the  odes  of  Klopstock,  and  her  deatb 
in  1774  seemed  to  leave  Daniutadt  a  desert    Her  daught* 
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Louise,  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  seemed  to  hare 
inherited  something  of  her  mother's  qualities,  veiled  by  a 
serious  and  retiring  temper.  She  married  on  October  3, 
1775,  the  young  duke  of  Weimar,  who  was  just  of  age. 
8he  reigned  over  that  illustrious  court  respected  aod  admired, 
but  repelled  rather  than  attracted  by  its  brilliancy  and 
eccentricity.  The  place  which  she  would  naturally  have 
occupied  was  taken  by  the  duchess  Amalia,  mother  of  the 
grand-duke.  She  was  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  after 
two  years  of  marriage  had  been  left  a  widow  at  nineteen 
with  two  sons.  She  committed  their  education  to  Count 
Gore,  a  prominent  character  in  the  history  of  the  time.  She 
afterwards  summoned  Wieland  to  instruct  the  elder,  and 
Knebel  to  instruct  the  younger.  The  Deutsche  Merlur, 
founded  in  1773  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  school  of 
Klopstock,  gave  Weimar  importance  in  the  literary  world. 
The  duchess  was  a  great  lover  of  the  Btoge,  and  the  best 
play  writers  of  Germany  worked  for  Weimar.  The  palace 
and  the  theatre  were  burnt  down  in  1774,  and  the  dticbew 
had  to  content  herself  with  amateurs.  After  her  son's 
marriago  she  lived  in  the  simple  country  houses  which 
surround  the  capital,  the  lofty  Ettersborg,  the  low-lying 
Tiefurt,  the  far-seeing  height  of  Bclvodere.  Each  of  these 
was  awakened  to  new  life  by  the  genius  of  Goethe.  The 
dnke,  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  simple  in  his  tastes,  abater 
of  etiquette  and  constraint,  true,  honest,  and  steadfast,  fond 
of  novelty  and  excitement,  of  great  courage  and  activity ; 
his  impulses,  rarely  checked,  led  him  rather  to  chivalrous 
enterprise  than  to  undesirable  excess.  His  brother,  Prince 
Co na  ton  tine,  had  perhaps  more  talent  but  less  character  than 
the  grand-duke.  He  took  but  little  part  in  the  Weimar 
life,  and  died  in  1793. 

Upon  this  society  Goethe,  in  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  youth,  rose  like  a  star%  From  the  moment  of  his 
arrival  he  became  the  inseparable  and  indispensable  com- 
panion of  the  grand-duke.  He  subdued  the  affections  of 
nil  he  met  with.  Wieland  said  that  his  soul  was  as  full 
of  him  as  a  dewdrop  of  the  morning  sun.  He  was,  take 
him  all  in  all,  the  greatest,  best,  most  noble  human  being 
that  God  had  ever  created.  The  first  months  at  Weimar 
were  spent  in  a  wild  round  of  pleasure.  Goethe  was  treated 
as  a  guest.  In  the  autumn,  journeys,  rides,  shooting  parties, 
in  the  winter,  balls,  masquerades,  skating  parties  by  torch- 
light, dancing  at  peasants'  feasts,  filled  up  their  time.  Evil 
reports  Hew  about  Germany  ;  the  court  of  Weimar  had  a 
bad  name  ;  Klopstock  wrote  lettera  of  solemn  advice,  and 
forbade  his  young  friend  Stolberg  to  accept  an  appointment 
which  the  dnke  bad  offered  to  him.  #We  do  not  know,  and 
we  need  not  examine,  how  much  of  these  reports  was  true. 
Goetbo  wrote  to  Klopstock  that  if  Stolberg  came  he  would 
find  them  no  worse,  and  perhaps  even  better,  than  ho  had 
known  thorn  before.  We  may  believe  that  no  decencies 
were  disregarded  except  the  artificial  restrictions  of  courtly 
etiquette.  Goethe  and  the  duke  dined  together  and  bathed 
together;  the  duke  addressed  bis  friend  by  the  familiar  thou. 
Goethe  slept  in  bis  chamber,  and  tended  him  when  he  was 
JL  In  the  spring  he  had  to  decide  whether  he  would  go 
or  stay.  In  April  the  duko  gave  him  tho  little  garden  by  the 
aide  of  tho  llm,  with  its  lofty  roof,  in  which  he  lived  for  tho 
next  eight  years.  In  June  he  invested  him  with  the  title,  so 
important  to  Germans,  of  geheim-legationsrab,  with  a  seat 
and  voice  iu  tho  privy  council,  and  an  income  of  £180  a 
year.  By  accepting  this  he  was  bound  to  Weimar  for  ever. 
We  may  here  mention  the  different  grades  of  service  through 
which  Goetbo  passed.  In  January  1779  he  undertook  the 
commission  of  war;  on  September  5,  1779,  ho  became 
geheim-ratb;  in  September  1781  he  received  an  addition 
to  his  salary  of  £30.  This  was  afterwards  raised  by  £60 
more,  and  in  1816  ho  received  £400,  with  an  additional 
allowance  for  the  expeuse  of  a  carriage.    In  April  1782  he  I 
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was  ennobled  by  the  emperor,  and  took  for  his  arms  a  silver 
star  in  an  azure  field ;  in  June  of  tho  same  year  he  becamo 
president  of  tho  chamber  ad  interim.  We  know  that 
Goethe  devoted  himself  with  industry  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
public  business ;  ho  made  himself  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  bis  master's  territory ;  he  did  his  best  to  develop  its 
resources  ;  bo  opened  mines  and  disseminated  education  ; 
he  threw  himself  with  vigour  into  the  reconstruction  of  tbe> 
tiny  army.  A  complete  account  of  his  labours  in  this  field 
cannot  be  known  until  the  secrets  of  the  Goethe  house 
at  Weimar,  now  hermetically  closed,  are  opened  to  the 
curious.  We  shall  then  probably  find  that  Goethe  cannot 
be  fairly  charged  with  want  of  patriotism,  or  coldness  to  the 
national  interest,  and  that  bis  apparent  indifference  to  the> 
rising  of  1813  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  his 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  Austria  at  an  earlier 
time. 

Goethe's  lifo  was  at  no  time  complete  without  the 
influence  of  a  noble-hearted  woman.  This  be  found  in 
Charlotte  von  Stein,  a  lady  of  the  court,  wife  of  the  master 
of  the  horse.  She  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  mother  of 
seven  children.  His  letters  to  Iter  extend  over  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  Until  his  journey  to  Italy  he  made  ho 
acquainted  with  every  action,  every  thought  of  bis  mind, 
all  the  working  of  his  brain.  He  calls  her  by  every  endear- 
ing epithet — the  sweet  entertainment  of  his  inmost  heart, 
ilie  dear  unconquerable  source  of  his  happiness,  the  sweet 
dream  of  his  life,  the  anodyne  of  his  sorrows,  his  happinese, 
his  gold,  bis  magnet,  whom  he  loves  in  presence  and  absence, 
sleeping  and  waking,  from  whom  he  can  never  bear  to  be 
parted.  Many  of  Goethe's  writings  were  from  this  time 
inspired  by  tho  necessities  of  the  court  One  group  of 
them  is  formed  by  the  succession  of  masks  or  ballets  which, 
were  performed  to  celebrate  tho  birthday  of  the  grand- 
dacbess  Louise.  The  Four  Season*,  The  Procession  of 
Laplander*,  the  Nine  Female  Virtue*,  The  Dance  of  the 
Planet*,  are  sufficiently  explained  by  their  names.  Others 
were  called  for  by  the  amateur  theatre,  which  now  was  forced 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  regular  drama.  The  atage  was 
often  set  in  the  open  air,  the  Beats  cut  out  of  turf ;  the  side 
scenes,  of  trimmed  box,  still  exist  at  Belvedere  and  Etters- 
burg.  The  actors  were  the  doch  ess-mother  and  her  soup, 
tho  civil  servants  and  the  officers,  the  ladies  in  waiting  and 
the  pages.  Goethe  was  very  good  in  comic  parts;  in  solemn 
tragedy,  as  in  bis  own  Orettet,  be  could  best  interpret  tho 
dignity  of  tho  ancient  stage.  Musteus,  head-master  of  the 
public  school,  was  set  to  play  low  comedy ;  Knebel  repre- 
sented the  dignified  hero.  Tho  chief  professional  support 
of  the  stage  was  Corona  Schruter,  whom  the  duke  and 
Goethe  personally  carried  off  from  LeipBi'c.  On  this 
visit  ho  saw,  aftor  a  long  absence,  Catherine  Schunkopf, 
Oeser,  and  other  friends  of  his  youth.  Goethe  represented 
most  of  his  earlier  pieces  on  the  Weimar  stage.  He 
wrote  nothing  of  great  importance  for  it  till  the  first 
sketch  of  his  Iphigtnie.  Bnt  several  smaller  piece* 
owe  their  origin  to  this  cause.  Proserpina  and  Die 
Getch  witter  are  melodramas;  J  try  und  Biitelp  and  Die 
Fischerin  are  little  operas  composed  to  suit  the  Weimar 
taste.  Schertf  List,  und  Jiache  is  an  imitation  of  tho 
Italian  style. . 

Besides  numerous  visits  to  the  court  of  the  Thuringian 
princes,  sojoumings  at  Dornberg  und  at  Ilmenau,that  retired 
nook  of  the  Weimar  fatherland  which  still  attracts  many  a 
pilgrim  lover  of  Goethe,  the  first  ten  years  at  Weimar  were 
interrupted  by  longer  journeys.  One  rf  tbeso  was  the 
winter  Harejourneyin  Decemberl777,undertaken suddenly 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Plessing,  a  self-torturing  hypo- 
chondriac, who  had  written  to  the  poet  for  advice.  With 
Goethe's  help  Ple?sing  recovered  from  his  melancholy, 
I  visited  him  at  Weimar,  and  entertained  him  us  professor  at 
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Dnisburg  on  his  return  from  the  campaign-  in  France.  A 
visit  to  Dessau  inspired  the  improvements  of  tbe  park 
and  grounds  at. Weimar,  which  now  make  it  bo  attractive. 
Tho  close  of  1779  was  occupied  by  a  winter  journey  to 
Switzerland,  undertaken  with  the  duke  and  a  email  retinue. 
Two  days  were  spent  at  Frankfort  with  Goethe's  parents. 
Sesenbcim  was  visited,  and  left  with  satisfaction  and  con- 
tentment At  Strasburg  they  found  Lili  happily  married, 
with  a  new-born  child.  At  Emmendingen  Goethe  stood  by 
his  sister's  grave,  and  saw  her  successor  Johanna  Fahlmcr, 
Jacobi's  aunt  The  Swiss  journey  began  at  Basel  The 
chief  object  of  it  was  to  forward  the  health  and  education 
of  the  young  duke.  It  was  a  bold  plan  to  execute  in 
October  and  November.  From  Bern  they  made  the  tour 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland.  From  Geneva,  by  the  advice  of 
Oe  Saussure,  they  visited  Mont  Blanc  and  tbe  valley  of 
Chamouni ;  they  crossed  the  Furka,  not  without  danger,  in 
tho  middle  of  November,  descended  the  St  Gotthard  to 
Lucerne,  and  visited  Lavater  at  Zurich,  the  seal  and  sum- 
mit of  their  tour.  From  this  time  Lavater  lost  his  influ- 
ence over  Goethe,  and  in  1786  he  would  gladly  have  run 
away  from  Weimar  to  avoid  him.  In  December  they  went 
by  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  the  falls  of  the  Rhine  to 
Stuttgart,  where,  on  December  14,  Goethe  saw  Schiller  for 
the  first  time.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Academy,  and  in 
Goethe's  presence  received  tbe  prize. 

The  return  to  Weimar,  on  January  13,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era.  The  period  of  genius  and  eccentricity  was  at 
no  end ;  that  of  order  and  regularity  succeeded.  As  an  out- 
ward sign  of  the  change,  the  duke  cut  off  his  pigtail,  an 
example  which  was  long  without  imitators.  Wieland  said 
that  the  Swiss  winter  journey  was  the  greatest  of  Goethe's 
dramas.  In  the  same  serious  mood  Goethe  began  to  write 
history.  He  chose  for  his  subject  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  the  knight-errant  of  the  Reformation.  He  spent 
much  time  and  trouble  in  collecting  materials,  but  at  length 
reasonably  concluded  that  his  strength  lay  elsewhere.  At 
this  time  also  he  began  to  write  Taato,  and  adapted  the  Bird* 
of  Aristophanes  to  modern  circumstances.  His  deeper 
thoughts  were  concentrated  in  Wilhelm  Meiater.  Countess 
Werther,  the  sister  of  the  great  minister  Baron  von  Stein, 
whom  he  visited  at  Neunheiligen,  was  transferred  in  living 
portraiture  to  its  pages.  His  efforts  for  the  development  of 
the  duke's  dominion  naturally  led  him  to  the  study  of  science. 
Tbe  opening  and  direction  of  mines  induced  him  to  study 
geology ;  the  classification  of  ancient  forms  of  life  led  hini 
to  osteology  and  anatomy.  Goethe  was  always  fond  of 
children.  Tbe  young  Herders  and  Wielands  spent  mnch 
time  in  his  garden,  sometimes  digging  for  Easter  eggs  which 
had  been  carefully  concealed.  In  tbe  spring  of  1783  Fritz, 
the  son  of  Charlotte  von  Stein,  then  ten  years  old,  camo  to 
live  with  him  in  his  garden  house.  In  the  autumn  they 
took  a  journey  together  in  tbe  Harz.  At  Ilmenau  was 
written  the  touching  poem  of  that  name  on  the  duke's  birth- 
day. Goethe  reviews  in  it  their  common  friendship  and 
activity  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  and  a  few  days  afterwards, 
as  he  slept  in  the  hut  on  the  Gickelhahn,  he  wrote  in  pencil 
the  world-known  lines  in  which  he  anticipates  for  himself 
that  rest  and  silence  which  then  held  enchained  the  summits 
of  the  hills  and  the  birds  of  the  wood.  In  tbe  following 
j ear  another  journey  was  undertaken  in  the  Harz  for  the 
btudy  of  mineralogy.  But  this  was  only  a  relaxation  from 
more  serious  affairs.  In  1785  the  Furstenbnnd  or  league 
of  princes  was  formed,  under  tbe  supremacy  of  Frederick 
the  Great,  to  resist  the  ambition  of  Austria  under  Joseph 
1L  The  duke  of  Saxe-Weimar  took  an  important  part  in 
forming  this  league,  and  in  the  negotiations  which  preceded 
it.  Goethe  was  his  indispensable  adviser,  and  must  on  this 
occasion,  if  not  on  others,  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in 
politics  and  in  the  independence  of  Germany. 
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The  year  1 786.marks  an  epoch  in  Goethe's  life.  Ho  had 
now  been  ten  years  in  Weimar,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  his 
own  inward  development,  and  the  work  which  he  was  moat 
fitted  to  do  in  tbe  world,  were  not  advancing  as  favourably 
as  they  should.  He  had  written  little  of  first-rate  import- 
ance. His  Lyriet  were  of  intense  beauty  and  of  deep 
meaning,  but  they  were  short  and  fugitive.  He  had 
brought  with  him  from  Frankfort  the  sketches  of  Fautt  and 
Effmoni,  but  little  had  been  done  to  them  since.  His  occa- 
sional writings  for  the  amateur  theatre,  or  for  conrt  festivi- 
ties, were  not  sueh  as  to  add  to  his  solid  reputation* in 
Germany.  Iphigmit  was  the  one  great  work  of  poetry 
which  belongs  entirely  to  this  period,  but  that  had  not  re- 
ceived its  final  form.  Tatto  was  conceived,  but  only  two 
acts  were  written,  and  these  in  prose.  Wilhelm  Mtitter  is 
the  most  exact  expression  of  this  portion  of  Goethe's  life; 
but  loftily  as  it  now  towers  above  the  level  of  his  dramas, 
it  did  not  then  satisfy  the  author,  nor  was  it  in  a  state  to 
be  published.  For  the  completion  of  these  works  Goethe 
required  leisure  and  repose,  impossible  to  obtain  in  tbe  dis- 
traction and  pleasures  of  the  court.  This  became  more 
apparent  to  him  as  he  Bet  himself  to  collect  his  scattered 
writings.  Four  volumes  were  soon  completed,  but  tbe  pre- 
paration of  the  other  four  convinced  him  how  mnch  labour 
many  of  his  poems  still  required  for  perfection.  Another 
cause  of  discontent  was  his  relation  to  Frau  von  Stein.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  intimate.  She  was  all  to  Goethe 
and  more  than  Gretchen,  Frederike,  Lili,  or  bis  sister 
Cornelia  bad  been.  He  communicated  to  her  every  thought 
and  every  action  of  his  life.  The  relation  was  blameless, 
to  a  character  like  Goethe's  it  was  natural ;  bnt  it  became 
every  year  more  difficult  and  more  full  of  danger.  •  The 
ardent  devotion  which  sat  well  on  the  impetuosity  of  youth 
was  less  becoming  and  less  possible  to  the  man  of  middle 
age.  Yet  tbe  tie  could  not  be  severed  without  a  Struggle, 
and  tho  wrench  could  not  be  effected  without  an  enforced 
absence.  To  these  necessities,  the  need  of  quiet  for  compo- 
sition, and  for  deliberately  rearranging  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  was  added  the  stress  of  other  impulses.  Goethe 
bad  all  bia  life  been  fascinated  by  the  practice  of  art  In- 
deed it  was  not  until  be  had  discovered  at  Rome  the 
limitation  of  his  powers  that  he  definitely  renounced  the 
hope  of  becoming  an  artist  He  tried  almost  every  branch 
in  turn.  He  drew  in  pencil  and  in  sepia,  sketched,  painted 
in  oil,  engraved  on  copper  end  wood,  and  etched.  For 
tbeso  occupations  he  had  but  little  leisure ;  at  this  time  he 
attributed  hie  slow  improvement  rather  to  want  of  labour 
than  to  want  of  power.  He  saw  infinite  possibilities  of 
advance  in  a  life  of  freedom  spent  under  tbe  inspira- 
tion of  sunny  skies,  and  amidst  tbe  environment  of  the 
highest  art 

Of  still  deeper  interest  and  importance  were  his  scientific 
researches.  In  these  he  aspired  to  detect  the  secrets  of 
nature ;  he  succeeded  in  seeing,  as  in  a  vision,  tbe  great 
scheme  of  evolution  applied  to  all  phenomena  of  the  natural 
and  moral  world,  which  the  labours  of  many  Workers  bare 
revealed  to  us  in  our  own  day.  He  longed  for  time  and 
leisure  to  perfect  these  ideas,  to  base  them  on  solid  fact. 
Goethe  has  not  added  much  of  positive  value  to  the  treasury 
of  scientific  truth,  but  he  deserves  tbe  credit  of  having  dis- 
cerned the  right  method  of  inquiry  when  it  was  obscure  to 
many,  and  of  having  thrown  that  glow  of  imagination  over 
dry  and  technical  inquiry,  without  which  no  great  discoveries 
can  be  made.  His  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  light  belong 
to  a  later  time.  He  began  with  physiognomy  under  tbe 
auspices  of  Lavater.  From  this  he  was  led  to  the  study  of 
anatomy,  and  especially  to  the  comparison  of  the  skeletons 
of  men  and  animals.  In  this  department  ho  made  a  real 
discovery,  that  the  intermaxillary  bone  which  exists  in  the 
lower  animals  is  found  in  the  human  subjoct  in  a  rudimeo- 
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tary  state, — that  it  is  scon  distinctly  in  youth,  but  aa  years 
advance  is  united  with  the  body  of  the  skull.  The  dis- 
covery that  tl«  skull  itself  is  only  a  development  of  the 
vertebra*  of  the  spine  was  made  a  little  later.  He  was  led 
lo  this  further  step  by  picking  ap  the  head  of  a  sheep  on  the 
shore  of  the  Lido  at  Venice.  The  care  of  his  garden  cottage 
naturally  led  hire  to  the  study  of  plants.  lie  soon  found 
himself  attracted  to  wide  and  comprehensive  generalizations 
The  Metamorphobe*  of  Plani$  was  not  published  till  1790, 
but  the  idea  which  had  possession  of  his  mind  was  a  solid 
contribution  to  the  science  of  botany.  Goethe  sought  to  dis- 
cover an  original  or  standard  flower,  from  which,  as  from  a 
Platonic  ideal  type,  all  existing  flowers  were  deflexions  and 
jbemitions.  In  this  he  followed  an  unscientific  method, 
but  he  clearly  saw  that  all  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
except  the  stem  and  the  root,  might  be  regarded  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  leaf ;  that  leaf,  calyx,  corolla,  bud,  pistil,  and 
stamen  were  all  referable  to  the  same  type;  and  that 
whether  a  plant  produced  leaves,  or  flowers,  or  fruit, 
depended  on  the  differentiation  of  the  nutrition  which  it 
received.  Less  fortunate  were  his  speculations  in  geology, 
to  which  he  devoted  a  very  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
thoughts.  It  is  something  that  he  recognized  the  importance 
and  reality  of  that  science,  then  in  its  infancy,  which 
has  had  to  undergo  more  than  its  due  share  of  obloquy  and 
distrust  Bat  he  was  of  necsssity  a  follower  of  Werner, 
who  based  his  classification  of  rocks  rather  on  the  minerals 
which  they  contained  thsn  upon  an  examination  of  the 
fossil  remains  of  organic  Ufa  All  these  causes  contributed 
together  to  one  end.  His  desire  to  complete  the  great 
poetical  works  which  he  had  begun,  to  disentangle  his  life 
from  the  complexities  which  had  entwined  themselves  round 
it,  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  his  impulses  towards  art,  to  afford 
opportunity  for  the  careful  and  systematic  interrogation  of 
nature,  and,  above  all,  a  longing  to  possess  hh  soul  in  peace, 
and  solemnly  to  probe  in  silence  the  depths  of  his  own 
being,  conspired  together  to  drive  him  from  Weimar  to  the 
lsnd  which  he  had  yearned  after  from  boyhood.  The  resolu- 
tion, slowly  formed,  was  boldly  executed.  In  the  summer 
of  1785  he  had  visited  Carlsbad  for  the  first  time,  passed  a 
pleasant  month  in  the  company  of  the  duchess  Louise, 
Herder,  and  Fran  von  Stein.  In  July  1786  he  paid  it  a 
second  visit  After  five  weeks  of  brilliant  society,  very 
favourable  to  his  health,  spent  in  revising  his  works  for  the 
press,  he  stole  secretly  away.  The  duke  alone  knew  that 
he  designed  an  absence  of  some  duration.  In  the  strictest 
incognito,  in  the  guise  of  a  German  merchant/  he  drove 
alone  to  the  land  of  the  citron  and  the  orange. 

Goethe's  Italian  journey,  die  most  momentous  epoch  in 
the  development  of  his  intellectual  life,  lasted  from  Septem- 
ber 3,  1786,  to  June  13,  1788.  Assuming  the  common 
German  name  of  Miiller,  in  the  strictest  incognito  he 
journeyed  by  way  of  Munich,  where  he  studied  the  picture 
gallery  and  the  collection  of  antiquities ;  by  the  Lake  of 
Garda,  where  he  began  his  metrical  version  of  the  Iphigenie; 
by  Verona,  where  he  saw  the  first  specimen  of  Roman  build- 
ing in  Italy  in  the  stupendous  amphitheatre  ;  by  Vicenca, 
where  he  was  attracted  by  the  grace  and  harmony  of  the 
classical  Pallodio ;  by  Padua,  where  he  neglected  the  frescos 
pf  Giotto,  but  rose  to  a  clear  conception  of  the  form  of  the 

Einal  plant  by  the  marks  on  the  leaves  of  a  palm  in  the 
inical  garden;  to  Venice,  where  for  the  first  time  he  was 
able  to  taste  the  charm  and  richness  of  southern  Ufa  Aa 
he  proceeded  farther,  Fcrrara  spoke  to  him  'of  Tasso ; 
Bologna  showed  him  the  great  masters  of  the  academic 
jchool  who  have  now  grown  pale  and  dim  before  the  prede- 
cessors of  Raphael ;  Florence  interested  him  a  little;  Assisi 
drew  his  nttention,  not  to  the  triplo  church  of  Saint  Francis, 
the  unrivalled  museum  of  religions  art,  but  to  the  little  ruined 
temple  which  no  modern  traveller  would  notice  but  for  the 


name  of  Goethe ;  Spolcto  again  delighted  him  with  the  re 
mains  of  ancient  architecture.  He  reached  Rome  on  Octo- 
ber 28.  His  first  stay  was  till  February.  The  constant 
companion  of  his  studies  was  the  painter  Tischbein,  who 
helped  him  to  disentangle  the  many  difficulties  of  the  old 
Rome  and  the  new.  Hb  Uved  chLily  among  the  German 
artists  and  men  of  letters  who  frequented  the  Gaffe  Greco. 
Among  these  were  Angelica  Kaufniann  and  Moritz,  whs 
deepened  his  knowledge  of  German  versification,  and  pre- 
pared him  for  the  composition  of  Iphigenia.  Although 
Goethe  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  drawing,  he  was  able 
to  announce  on  June  6  that  this  work  was  finished.  The 
second  Iphigenie,  written  in  verse,  was  the  first  important 
fruit  of  the  Italian  journey.  It  is  in  very  strong  contrast 
with  G6tz  van  Berlichingen,  It  is  written  in  the  strictest 
classical  form.  Although  based  on  the  Iphigenia  in  Tcntri* 
of  Euripides,  it  has  Uttle  in  common  with  it  In  Euripidee 
Thoas  is  represented  as  a  cruel  barbarian,  against  whom  it  is 
justifiable  to  employ  every  artifice  of  fraud  or  violence.  Ia 
Goethe  the  characters  are  ennobled  by  a  higher  principle, 
and  the  struggle  between  truth  and  falsehood  is  made  a  pro- 
minent motive  of  the  piece.  When  Thoas  discovers  that, 
according  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  the  return  of  Orestes'* 
Bister  to  Greece  will  satisfy  the  anger  of  the  gods,  he  gives 
his  consent,  and  his  last  words  are  a  friendly  farewclt 
Towards  the  end  of  February  Goethe  left  Rome  for  Naples. 
Here  he  was  attracted  less  by  the  remains  of  antiquity,  even 
the  new  revelations  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  than  by 
the  prospects  of  nature,  the  bay,  the  islands,  the  volcano, 
the  thousand  beauties  which  make  the  gulf  unrivalled  in  the 
world,  and  by  the  multitudinous  and  teeming  life  which 
throngs  the  endless  quays  that  Uno  the  shore.  Sorrento 
stimulated  him  to  the  reviaal  of  Torqvato  lasso,  but  he 
did  not  complete  the  drama  tiU  bis  return  from  Italy.  It 
did  not  appear  in  print  tiU  the  spring  of  1790.  The  play 
had  a  special  fascination  for  him  as  a  picture  of  his  own 
distracted  life.  He  could  depict  with  feeling  the  struggle 
between  the  actual  r.nd  the  ideal,  the  ill  assortment  of  a 
passionate  poet  with  the  jealous  and  artificial  environment 
of  a  court  At  the  end  of  March  Goethe  sailed  to  Sicily  ; 
roUcd  up  in  his  cloak  he  meditated  the  composition  of  his 
Tauo.  Sicily  struck  him,  as  it  must  strike  all  travcUere  who 
have  studied  the  ancient  world,  as  a  revelation  of  Greece. 
It  is,  if  one  may  say  so,  more  Greek  thau  Greece  itself.  Its 
mountain,  streams,  trees,  flowers,  the  form  of  its  boats  and 
pottery,  the  habits  of  tho  people,  the  quivering  smile  of 
the  bright  blue  sea  fringed  with  golden  sand,  represent 
completely  tho  Greece  of  the  Odyssty  and  of  the  choruses 
of  Euripides.  Goethe  was  overmastered  by  this  powerful 
influence.  He  sketched  and  began  Nauticaa,  the  story  of  the 
Odystey  in  dramatic  form,  which  always  remained  afragment 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  June.  The  rest  of  the  year  was 
spent  in  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  serious  study 
of  drawing,  for  which  unfortunately  he  had  but  little  talent, 
and  in  the  composition  of  EgmorU,  a  work  begun  with  the 
approval  of  his  father  in  the  early  Frankfort  days.  Tt  was 
finished  in  September  1787,  and  appeared  in  the  EaE'-.r  of 
the  following  year.  Although  Egmont  still  keeps  the  stage, 
it  has  very  grave  faults.  It  is  an  unfortunate  mixture  c  f  the 
natural  and  ideal  treatment  The  licence  with  whic'a  the 
scenes  are  transposed  in  modern  performance  shows  how 
much  the  work  lacks  symmetry  and  cohesion.  Schiller 
criticized  it  severely  as  being  untrue  to  history.  He  de- 
scribed the  close,  where  aU  difficulties  are  solved  by  the 
appearance  of  Clircfcen,  as  naV  us  ex  machina  or  btalto  mortale 
into  tho  world  of  opera.  The  music  of  Beethoven  has  contri- 
buted to  it  a  charm  of  art  which  was  necessary  to  its  complete- 
ness. Besides  this,  Goetho  rewrote  for  publication  his  early 
vaudevilles  of  Eiwin  und  Klmire  and  Claudine  von  Villa 
Bella.    Tho  carnival  of  1788  was  of  importance  to  hie 
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experience.    He  wrote  some  scenes  of  Fatut :  especially  the 
in  the  witches'  kitchen  was  composed  in  too  Borghi 


.gardens.  At  the  end  of  April  he  took  a  sad  farewell  of 
Italy,  and  arrived  at  Weimar  in  the  middle  of  Jane. 
•  From  this  time  his  life  takes  a  new  colour.  He  had 
learned  in  Italy  not  only  new  principles  of  art,— not 
only  that  a  work  of  art,  whatever  of  Gothic  ornament  it 
may  possess,  must  be  solid,  firm,  and  simple,  in  its  eon, 
struction  as  a  Grecian  temple, — but  he  hsd  also  learned 
that  life  itself  should  be  a  work  of  ark  He  was  deter- 
mined henceforth  to  be  himself,  to  break  the  bonds 
which  had  confined  him  and  the  distractions  which 
had  confused  him,  to  possess  his  soul  sacred  and  inviol- 
able for  the  purposes  of  his  life.  He  was  relieved  of  the 
presidency  of  the  chamber  and  of  the  war  commission, 
bat  in  a  manner  which  did  him  the  greatest  honour.  His 
relations  with  Frau  von  Stein,  which  had  been  one  reason 
of  his  leaving  Weimar,  began  to  eooL  One  of  their  last 
friendly  meetings  was  in  a  journey  to  Rudolstadt,  where 
Goethe  met  Schiller.  Neither  knew  the  influence  which 
the  other  would  havs  upon  his  life.  Their  relations  were 
those  of  shyness,  and  partly  even  of  dislike.  Goethe's 
friendship  with  Frau  von  Stein  was  to  receive  a  final  blow. 
In  the  autumn  of  1788,  walking  aimlessly  through  the 
park,  he  met  Christians  Vulpius,  a  young  girl  who  presented 
him  with  a  petition  in  favour  of  her  brother.  She  had 
golden  curling  locks,  round  cheeks,  laughing  eyes,  a  neatly 
rounded  figure  ;  she  looked,  as  has  been  said,  "like  a  young 
Dionysus."  Goethe  took  her  into  his  house,  and  she 
became  his  wife  in  conscience,  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
He  did  not  marry  her  till  1806,  when  the  terrors  of  the 
French  occupation  made  him  anxious  for  the  position  of  his 
eldest  bod.  She  had  but  little  education,  and  he  could  not 
take  her  into  society;  but  she  made  him  a  good  and  loving 
wife,  and  her  quick  mother-wit  made  her  available  as  an 
intellectual  companion.  To  these  days  of  early  married 
life  belong  the  Roman  elegies,  which,  although  Italian  and 
pagan  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  sensuality,  were  written 
in  Germany  from  home  experiences. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  the  next  six  years,  until 
Goethe's  genius  received  a  new  impulse  and  direction  by 
his  friendship  with  Schiller.  In  the  spring  of  1790  ho 
travelled  to  Venice  to  meet  the  duchess  Amelia.  The 
Venetian  epigrams,  still  more  outspoken  in  sensuality 
than  the  Roman,  were  the  fruit  of  this  journey.  In  tho 
autnmn  of  the  same  year  he  accompanied  the  duke  to 
Silesia,  the  first  of  those  military  journeys  which  etriko 
so  discordant  a  note  in  the  harmonious  tenor  of  his 
existence.  The  year  1791  offered  a  quiet  contrast  to  the 
movement  of  the  year  before.  Ho  began  to  take  a  more 
special  interest  in  the  university  at  Jena,  in  which  his 
young  friend  Frits  von  Stein  had  now  entered  as  a  student, 
and  his  time  was  more  and  more  occupied  with  the  study 
of  colours,  the  least  happy  and  successful  of  his  scientific 
labours.  In  the  autumn  of  1791  Goethe  was  able  to  devote 
himself  regularly  to  a  task  which  had  informally  occupied 
his  first  years  in  Weimar,  The  new  theatre  was  completed, 
and  Goethe  was  made  director  of  it  It  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  was  best  known  to  the  citizens  of  Weimar.  He 
had  the  final  decision  on  every  detail  of  |>:eco,  scenery,  and 
acting;  in  later  years  his  seat  was  in  a  large  arm-chair  in 
(ho  middle  of  the  pit,  and  applause  was  scarcely  permitted 
until  he  gave  the  signal  for  it.  Tho  German  stage  owes 
perhaps  as  much  to  Goethe  as  to  Lesaing.  The  repertoire 
of  the  Weimar  theatre  was  stocked  with  pieces  of  solid  merit 
which  long  held  their  place..  Shakespeare  was  seriously 
performed,  and  the  actors  were  instructed  in  the  delivery 
of  blank  Terse.  Stress  was  laid  on  tho  excellence  of  the 
entemlU  as  against  the  predominance  of  particular  stars, 
The  theatre  was  considered  as  a  school  not  only  of  elevating 


amusement  bat  of  national  culture.  Goetne  wrote  the 
Gross  Cophta-  for  the  Weimar  stage,  a  piece  founded  on  the 
history  of  Caglioatro  and  the  diamond  necklace.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  story  as  a  foreboding  of  the  coming 
horrors  of  the  Revolution.  In  these  events  he  was  destined 
to  take  a  more  active  part  than  he  expected.  In  August 
1792  ho  accompanied  the  duke  to  the  campaign  in  the 
Ardennes.  Passing  by  Frankfort,  where  he  visited  his 
mother,  be  joined  the  allied  armies  at  Longwy.  He 
beguiled  the  tedious  aicgo  of  Verdun  by  writing  an  account 
of  his  theory  of  colours  in  a  leaky  tent ;  and  on  the  disas- 
trous day  of  Valmy,  whiohhe  eecognixed  as  the  birth  of  a 
new  era,  he  sought  the  trffkest  of  the  fight  that  he  might 
experience  the  dangerous  rapture  of  the  cannon-fever. 
He  retreated  with  the  Prussian  army,  spent  five  weeks 
with  his  friend  Jacobi  at  Pempelfort,  and  on  his  return 
to  Weimar  at  the  end  of  the  year  found  that  tho  duke 
had  built  him  a  spacious  house  in  the  square  where  the 
joint  statues  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  now  stand,  ia  eternal 
memory  of  their  friendship.  Ia  1793  he  went  with  his 
master  to  the  siege  of  Mainz.  lie  continued  his  optical 
studies  during  the  bombardment,  witnessed  the  marching 
out  of  the  garrison,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
conquered  town.  He  received  leave  to  withdraw,  and  went 
to  his  mother  at  Frankfort,  and  persuaded  her  to  sell  the  old 
house  and  its  contents,  and  to  provide  a  more  convenient 
home  for  her  old  age.  There  was  some  talk  of  her  coming 
to  Weimar.  In  the  autumn  of  thft  year  the  duke  left 
the  Prussian  service,  and  Goethe  could  look  forward  to 
a  period  of  peace,  lie  was  chiefly  occupied  wish  the 
management  of  the  theatre,  and  for  this  he  wrote  two  pieces, 
both  of  which  had  reference  to  tho  politics  of  the  time.  The 
Biirgergeiieral  is  a  satire  on  the  Revolution,  and  was  long 
a  stone  of  offence  to  Goethe's  friends,  who  thought  that  h» 
should  have  hailed  with  delight  the  birth  of  a  new  era. 
The  Avfgertgten,  left  unfinished,  sketched  the  outbreak  of 
tho  Revolution  in  a  country  town,  and  would  have  declared 
the  author's  views  with  greater  distinctness.  But  the  feel- 
ings of  scorn  and  contempt  which  he  felt  for  the  cowardice, 
cunning,  and  perfidy  of  mankind  were  expressed  in  a  work 
of  greater  magnitude.  He  had  good  reason  to  deplore  the 
misery  of  tho  time.  His  mother's  home  in  Frankfort  was 
broken  up ;  Schlosser,  his  brother-in-law,  had  retired  to 
Auerbach ;  Jacobi  was  flying  to  Holstein.  Goethe  took  the 
old  German  epic  of  Reynard  the  Fox,  with  which  he  had 
long  been  familiar,  and  which,  under  the  guise  of  animals, 
represents  the  conflicting  passions  of  men,  and  rewrote  it  in 
flowing  German  hexameters. 

Thus  far  he  had  produced  but  little  since  bis  return 
from  Italy.  He  was  now  to  undergo  the  most  powerful 
influenco  which  had  as  yet  affected  his  Irfe.  His  friendship 
with  Schiller  was  now.  to  begin,  an  allianco  which,  in  the 
closeness  of  its  intimacy  and  its  deep  effect  on  the  character 
of  both  friends,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  literary  history. 
If  Schiller  was  not  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  his 
reputation,  he  had  written  many  of  the  works  which  havo 
made  his  name  famous.  He  was  ten  years  younger  than 
Goethe,  The  R&uber  plays  the  same  part  in  his  literary 
history  as  GoU  plays  in  that  of  Goethe.  This  had  been 
followed  by  Fieeeo  and  Kabale  ttnd  Lithe.  The  second 
period  of  Schiller's  life  had  begun  with  his  friendship  with 
Ko'rner,  and  his  residence  in  Saxony.  Here  he  wrote  the 
Ilgmn  of  Joy,and  completed  Don  CariftA  In  1787  he  settled 
at  Weimar..  He  found  the  place  deserted,  the  duke  in  tho 
Prussian  camp,  Goethe  in  Italy.  He  applied  himself  to 
history,  wrote  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  studied  the 
literature  and  art  of  Greece.  In  1789,  mainly  upon  Goethe's 
recommendation,  ho  was  made  professor  of  history  st  the 
university  of  Jena,  although  he  was  a/raid  lest  the  scholars 
should  discover  that  they  knew  more  history  than  the  teacher. 
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He  made  ft  successful  marriage,  and  worked  seriously  at. his 
Hutory  of  the  Thirty  Year*  War.    In  1794  Schiller  bad 
arranged  with  the  publisher,  Cotta  of  Augsburg,  whose  name 
is  from  this  time  indissoluble  connected  with  the  history  of 
German  literature,  for  the  production  of  a  new  literary 
journal.    It  was  to  be  called  the  Horen,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  writers  were  to  contribute  to  it  Goethe 
accepted  the  invitation  wflliugly.    The  work  was  designed 
to  mark  an  epot!.  in  German  taste,  and  it  did  so.    It  soon 
had  two  thousand  subscribers.    Among  those  who  promised 
to  contribute  were  not  only  Matthisson,  Herder,  KnebcL. 
Fritz  Jacobi,  and  Gleim,  but  the  brothers  Humboldt,  the 
retcran  Kant,  the  youthful  Fichte,  who  had  just  begun  to 
lecture  in  J ena,  and,  at  a  later  period,  tho  brothers  Schlegel. 
Schiller  opened  the  first  number  of  the  journal  with  his 
letters  on  the  "vKsthctic  Education  of  the  Human  Race." 
Goethe  contributed  the  "Unterhaltangen  dcutscher  Ausge- 
Wanderten,"  a  series  of  stories  told  by  a  number  of  German 
emigrants  who  bad  been  driven  to  cross  the  Rhine  by  the 
invasion  of  the  French.    The  most  remarkable  of  these 
stories  is  the  "Miirchen,"  a  wild  and  mystic  *  s'f\,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  as  much  controversy  a:  1  of  as  many 
interpretations  as  the  second  part  of  Fa  tut.     K-ethe  also 
published  in  the  Horen  the  "Romiscbe  Elegieo,"  the  flavour 
t»f  which  even  Karl  August  found  a  little  too  strong.  The 
first  effect  of  Schiller's  influence  on  Goethe  was  the  com- 
pletion of  Wilhelm  Meietert  Lehrjahre.-  He  had  conceived 
ihe  plan  of  the  work  twenty  years  before,  and  the  first  six 
books  had  been  written  before  the  Italian  journey.    It  was 
now  finished  by  the  addition  of  two  more  books.    It  stands 
in  the  first  rank  of  Goethe's  writings.    He  has  aimed  in  it 
to  attain  to  perfect  objectivity  of  tone,  to  represent  men  as 
they  are,  and  to  pass  no  judgment  upon  them.   The  hero 
with  weak  irresolution  through  a  number  of  ordinary 
apparently  the  sport  of  fortune  and  the  play- 


thing of  chance,  yet  all  these  experiences  have  their  definite 
result  in  the  training  of  his  character.  Like  the  son  of 
Kish,  he  goes  forth  to  seek  his  father's  asses  and  finds  a  king- 
dom. The  unearthly  charm  of  the  child  Mignon,  the  dark 
fate  which  shrouds  the  aged  harper  like  the  doom  of  GSdipus, 
tho  uncertain  yearning  after  a  happier  home  in  brighter 
climes,  give  a  deeper  undertone  to  the  prevailing  lightness 
of  the  story.  The  style  is  exquisitely  soft  and  flowing.  It 
has  the  sweetness  and  simplicity  of  Wertker,  but  is  more 
mellow  and  more  mature.  The  sixth  book  is  occupied  with 
the  Betentnuee  einer  schOnm  Seefe,  a  piece  of  the  auto- 
biography of  Goethe's  early  friend  Fraulein  Yon  Kletten- 
berg,  altered  to  suit  its  new  surroundings.  The  Jfuwn 
Almanack  for  1796,  edited  by  Schiller,  was  enriched  by 
Borne  of  Goethe's  most  exquisite  poems — Die  Nahe  da 
Geliebten,  Meertt  StUle,  and  GlOciliche  FahrL  The  storm 
of  criticism  which  was  aroused  by  the  Horen,  and  the 
little  success  which,  after  the  first  numbers,  it  met  with 
from  the  public,  determined  the  two  friends  to  retaliate  upon 
their  aggressors,  The  poems  of  Martial  contain  a  number 
of  epigrams  written  in  two  lines,  describing  the  numberless 
little  presents  or  xenia,  which  it  was  customary  for  friends 
to  exchange  at  Rome  during  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia. 
The  name  was  borrowed  by  the  two  poets,  and  the  Xenien 
was  a  convenient  vehicle  fox  the  expression  of  their  opinion 
on  every  subject  The  newspapers  of  the  day  were  the  first 
object  of  attack,  but  they  soon  went  farther  afield.  The 
epigrams  were  written  in  Schiller's  rooms  at  Jena.  It  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  authorship  of  the  Xenien  ;  one  con- 
ceived the  idea,  the  othor  wrote  the  lines ;  one  wrote  the 
hexameter,  the  other  .the  pentameter;  they  intended  the 
authorship  as  well  as  the  ownership  of  the  copyright  to  be 
on°  and  indivisible.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  collection 
has  been  broken  up.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  epigrams 
which  ap|n;ar  in  the  separate  works  of  either  poet  were  really 


written  by  the  authors  to  whom  they  are  ascribed ;  some  an 
reprinted  in  the- works  of  both;  some  have  remained  un- 
printed  altogethor.  They  appeared  in  the  Mitten  Almanack 
for  1797,  together  with  the  Venetian  elegies  mentioned 
above.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  roused  the  writers 
whom  they  attacked  to  unspeakable  fury,  and  were  the 
occasiou  of  a  copious  literature.  A  more  solid  result  of  the 
-friendship  between  the  poets  was  the  production  of  Hermann 
und  Dorothea.  It  is  a  German  idyll ;  the  story  is  taken 
from  the  sufferings  of  Lutherans  driven  out  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century  from  the  province  of  Salzburg,  but 
Goethe  has  given  it  the  character  of  his  own  time.  He  had 
seen  much  of  the  suffering  produced  by  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  wished  this  poem  to  be  a  reflexion  in  a  tiny 
mirror  of  the  storms  and  convulsions  of  the  great  world. 
In  its  literary  form  it  is  a  descendant  of  Voss's  Luite.  It 
was  conceived  at  Ilmenau  in  August  1796,  and  finished  in 
the  following  spring.  Schiller  tells  us  how  it  was  composed 
with  extraordinary  ease  and  rapidity.  During  nine  days 
Goethe  produced  150  lines  a  day.  You  have  only  to  shake 
the  tree,  as  Schiller  said,  and  ripe  apples  will  tumble  down 
about  you.  The  lines  thus  hastily  written  underwent  a 
careful  revision.  Contemporaneous  wits!  Hermann  *nd 
Dorothea  is  the  production  of  Walleiuteitu Lager  by  Schiller, 
which  was  written  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his 
brother  poet  The  completion  of  this  cycle  of  plays  fall* 
two  years  later. 

The  year  1797  is  the  year  of  ballads.    In  his  garden 
house  at  Zona  Schiller  worked  diligently  at  this  vein,  that 
perhaps  for  which  he  was  best  suited,  and  in  which  he 
most  nearly  rivals  Goethe.    Goethe  wrote  Die  Bravt  von 
Korinth,  Gott  vnd  die  Bayadere,  and  Der  Zavberlehrling; 
and  the  whole  collection  was  published  in  the  Mu«n 
Almanack  for  1798.    The  latter  half  of  this  year  was 
occupied  with  a  tour  in  Switierland.    Before  its  com- 
mencement he.  visited  his  mother  at  Frankfort  for  the 
last  time,  and  presented  to  her  his  wife  and  his  eon. 
It  was  a  year  of  extraordinary  activity.    Besides  the 
ballads  and  bis  researches  in  the  morphology  of  plants  and 
insects,  he  translated  a  great  part  of  the  autobiography  or 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  wrote  a  number  of  essays  on  the  question 
of  aesthetics,  and  worked  at  bis  long  neglected  FavtL  Of 
this  he  wrote  the  dedication,  the  "  Prologue  in  Heaven,"  and 
the  "  Golden  Marriage  of  Oberon  and  Titania"— so  power 
ful  was  the  effect  of  intellectual  sympathy  and  stimulus. 
The  six  years  which  succeeded  Goethe's  return  from  his 
third  Swiss  tour,  although  they  embrace  the  period  in  which 
he  and  Schiller  were  in  daily  co-operation,  have  left  us 
little  of  permanent  worth  from  the  older  poet    On  tho 
other  hand,  they  are  the  years  of  Schiller's  greatest  activity. 
The  great  trilogy  of  Wallenttein,  perhaps  the  highest  point 
of  Schiller's  genius,  was  followed  by  Maria  Stuart,  the 
Jvnafrav  von  Orleans,  the  Bravt  von  Mestina,  and  Wit  helm 
TelL    From  tho  end  of  1799  Schiller  was  permanently 
ecttlcd  in  Weimar;  a  dramatic  school  was  founded,  and  the 
representation  of  these  classical  dramas  was  the  glory  of 
the  Weimar  stage.   During  these  years  Goethe  was  occupied 
with/Wf,  with  bis  researches  into  the  theory  of  colours  and 
of  biological  development,  with  the  conduct  of  the  theatre 
and  the  practical  encouragement  of  art    In  1798  the 
Horen  died  a  natural  death,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Fropylden,  a  journal  of  literature  and  criticism,  which, 
although  it  contained  many  essays  by  Goethe,  never  ex- 
ceeded a  circulation  of  300.   In  the  spring  1799  the  study 
of  Homer  incited  Goethe  to  sketch  a  long  epic  poem  on 
the  subject  of  Achillea,    Schiller  did  bis  best  to  encou- 
rage the  work.   The  first  canto  was  rapidly  completed,  but 
it  had  no  successor.   Goethe  contented  himself  with  trans- 
lating the  works  of  others,  and  prepared  the  Mahomet  and 
Tancred  of  Voltaire  for  the  Leipsic  stage.   In  the  fiat 
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days  of  the  new  century  he  suffered  a  dangerous  attack  of 
scarlatina.  Ilia  friends  feared  for  his  life.  Frau  von  Stein 
recalled  her  fotgottcn  friendship,  and  shoved  kindness  to 
his  son.  After  his  recovery  he  sketched  out  what  was  the 
most  important  work  of  these  years,  a  trilogy  on  the  subject 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  of  this  only  the  first  part,  the 
Naiilrliche  Toehler,  was  completed.  The  story  was  a  true 
one  of  a  princess  of  the  French  house  of  Qonti.  The 
play  is  written  with  the  full  beauty  of  Goethe's  style,  and 
some  passages  and  effects  are  worthy  of  his  highest  genius. 
But  as  a  whole  it  fails.  It  has  the  quality,  which  in  a 
drama  must  ba  a  fault,  so  characteristic  of  Goethe's  later 
writing,  of  too  great  universality  of  treatment  The  char- 
acters aro  not  living  beings  but  abstractions,  and  tho 
language  is  vague  and  general  rather  than  clear  and  defined. 
The  ph\y  was  performed  at  Weimar  on  April  2,  1803. 
Two  masterpieces  of  Schiller — the  Brant  vo»  Afesrina  and 
the  Jutigfrau  von  Orleatu — preceded  and  followed  it  by  a 
few  weeks.  At  tho  end  of  this  year  Madame  de  Stael 
arrived  in  Weimar  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Constant 
She  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  this  new  Parnassus,  and  she 
was  bent  on  proclaiming  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
Germany  to  the  world.  Goethe  at  first  fled  from  her,  as 
Byron  did  at  a  later  period.  He  hid  himself  in  Jena,  but 
was  recalled  by  order  of  the  duke.  The  result  of  the  con- 
versations in  the  salons  of  Weimar  is  contained  in  her  book 
De  tAUemapu.  In  March  she  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
the  death  of  her  father,  the  minister  Necker.  Goethe  was 
at  this  time  the  centre  to  which  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  all  kinds  in  Germany  naturally  turned.  He  was  most 
intimate  with  Zelter  the  musician,  with  whom  he  main- 
tained a  full  correspondence ;  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
the  statesman-scholar ;  with  F.  A.  Wolf,  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  philology;  with  Gottfriod  Hermann,  the  best 
authority  on  Greek  metres.  But  the  friendship  which  was 
worth  all  these  was  soon  to  bo  severed.  In  the  beginning 
of  1805  Goetho  was  convinced  that  either  he  or  Schiller 
would  die  in  that  year.  In  January  they  were  both  seized 
with  illness ;  Schiller  had  finished  his  Phttdra  and  begun 
to  work  at  his  Demetritu.  Goethe  was  translating  the  Neve* 
de  Rameau  of  Diderot  Schiller  was  tho  first  to  recover, 
•nd  visiting  Goethe  in  his  sick  room,  fell  on  his  neck  and 
kissed  him  with  intense  emotion.  On  April  29  they  bow 
etch  other  for  the  last  time.  Schiller  was  on  his  way  to  the 
theatre  whither  Goethe  was  too  ill  to  accompany  him.  They 
parted  at  the  door  of  Schiller's  house.  Schiller  died  on  the  < 
evening  of  the  9th  of  May.  No  one  dared  to  tell  Goethe  the 
tax?  news,  but  he  saw  in  the  faces  of  those  who  surrounded 
him  thatSchiller  must  be  very  HL  On  the  morrow  of  Schiller's 
death,  when  his  wife  entered  his  room,  he  said,  "  Is  it  not 
true  that  Schiller  was  very  ill  yesterday  1"  She  began  to 
sob  He  then  cried,  "  He  is  dead  1"  "  Thou  hast  spoken 
it  thyself,"  she  answered.  Once  more  he  criod,  "He  is 
dead  1"  and  turning  aside  covered  his  weeping  eyes  with  his 
hands.  He  at  first  intended  to  have  completed  Demetrius 
as  a  memorial  of  his  friend,  but  a  happier  inspiration  was 
to  arrange  a  performance  of  Schiller's  great  poem  of  The 
Be!!,  and  to  crovra  it  by  an  epilogue.  Since  that  time 
Schiller  and  Goethe  have  been  inseparable  in  the  minds  of 
thftir  couiitrvmen,  and  have  reigned  as  twin  stars  in  the 
literary  firmament  If  Schiller  does  not  bold  the  first 
place,  it  is  at  least  tme  that  he  is  more  beloved,  although 
Goethe  may  be  more  admired.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
separate  tucio.  i>ul  it  is  evident  that  the  best  fruits  of 
Schiller's  muse  were  prod  "red  when  he  was  most  closely 
btHgt  Goethe's  influence,  and  the  foreign  student  of  German 
culture  has  ground  for  believing  that  at  some  future  tim* 
the  glory  of  the  lesser  luminary  will  be  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  greater,  and  the  name  of  Goethe  will  represent  alono 
aau  unnvglled  tho  literature  of  his  age  and  country. 


Schiller  was  happy  in  the  occasion  of  his  death  He  did 
not  see  the  troubles  which  immediately  afterwards  bunt 
upon  Thuringia.  On  October  14,  1806,  the  battle  of  Jena 
was  fought  The  court  had  fled  from  Weimar ;  only  the 
duchess  Louise  remained.  In  the  evening  of  the  defeat 
Weimar  was  plundered  by  the  conquering  troops.  Many 
of  Goethe's  friends  lost  everything  they  possessed  His 
property  and  perhaps  his  life  was  saved  by  the  firmness 
of  Christiane,  and  afterwards  by  the  billeting  of  Marshal 
Augereau  in  his  house.  On  the  15th  Napoleon  entered  the 
town,  but  Goethe  did  not  go  to  sea  him.  The  duchess 
obtained  her  husband's  pardon  by  her  entreaties.  It  was 
not  tUl  the  autumn  of  1803  that  Napoleon  and  Goethe, 
perhaps  the  two  greatest  men  then  living  in  Europe,  met 
and  conversed.  It  was  at  the  congress  of  Erfurt,  where 
the  sovereigns  and  princes  of  Europe  were  assembled. 
Goethe's  presence  was  commanded  by  the  duke.  He  was 
attracted  at  least  as  much  by  the  prospect  of  seeing  Talma 
as  of  meeting  Napoleon.  He  was  invited  to  an  audience  on 
October  2 ;  Talleyrand,  Berthier,  and  Savary  were  present 
The  emperor  Bat  at  a  large  round  table  eating  his  breakfast. 
He  beckoned  Goethe  to  approach  him,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Vous  6 tea  un  horums ! "  He  asked  how  old  ho  was,  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  at  the  freshness  of  his  appearance,  said 
that  he  had  read  Werther  through  seven  times,  and  mado 
tome  acute  remarks  ou  the  management  of  the  plot  Then, 
after  an  interruption,  he  said  that  tragedy  ought  to  be  the 
school  of  kings  and  peoples ;  that  there  was  no  subject 
worthier  of  treatment  than  the  death  of  Caesar,  which 
Voltaire  had  treated  insufficiently.  A  great  poet  would  have 
given  prominence  to  Caesar's  plana  for  the  regeneration  of 
the  world,  and  shown  what  a  loss  mankind  had  suffered  by 
his  murder.  He  invited  Goethe  to  Paris ;  that  was  the 
centre  of  great  movements  ;  there  ho  would  find  subjects 
worthy  of  his  skill  They  parted  with  mutual  admiration. 
The  bust  of  Napoleon  was  a  prominent  ornament  in  GoetbVs 
study. 

In  the  same  year,  1808,  *n  edition  of  Goethe's  works 
in  thirteen  volumes  was  published  by  Cotta  at  Tubingen. 
It  is  remarkable  as  containing  the  first  part  of  Faust  in 
its  complete  form.  The  principal  portions  of  tho  drama 
had  already  been  published  as  a  fragment  in  1790.  It 
had  then  attracted  but  little  attention.  Heyne  wrote  o 
it — "  There  are  fine  passages  in  it  but  with  them  there  are 
such  things  as  only  he  could  give  to  the  world  who  take* 
other  men  to  be  blockheads.'*  Wieland  and  Schiller  were 
apparently  dissatisfied  with  it.  It  had  perhaps  the  appear- 
ance of  patchwork,  as  it  was  made  up  of  fragments  which 
hod  been  written  at  very  different  periods  of  his  life.  The 
idea  of  writing  Fauit  seems  to  have  come  to  Goethe  in  his 
earliest  manhood.  He  was  brooding  over  it  at  the  same 
time  with  Gat*  turn  Berlkkingen,  but  at  Strasburg  he  spoke 
to  Herder  of  neither.  He  apparently  began  to  write  it  down 
at  the  same  time  as  Werther  in  1774,  and  we  find  mention 
of  its  progress  in  the  two  following  years ;  indeed,  all  the 
important  parts  of  the  fragment  which  appeared  in  1790 
were  known  to  Jacobi  before  1776.  He  took  the  wot' 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  added  little  to  it  except  th* 
scene  in  the  witches'  kitchen.  The  dedication,  the  "  Prolog 
in  Heaven,"  which  presents  to  the  reader  the  idea  of  the 
whole  work,  the  prelude  on  the  stago  copied  from  the  Indian 
drama,  the  lyrical  intermezzo,  the  scene  with  Wagner  before 
the  city  gate,  and  the  scene  with  Mephistophelean  in  the 
study  were  written  before  1800.  In  that  year  he  was 
busy  with  Helena  for  the  second  part,  and  ho  added  nothing 
afterwards  to  the  first  except  the  "  Walpurgis  Night"  and 
the  scene  of  Valentine's  death.  Fautt  justly  stands  at  the 
head  of  all  Goethe's  works,  and  it  deserves  a  very  high 
place  among  the  best  works  of  every  age.  Founded  on 
a  well-known  popular  tale,  indebted  fur  its  interest  aud 
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pathos  to  incidents  of  universal  experience,  it  deals  with 
the  deepest  problem*  which  can  engage  the  mind  of  roan. 
In  this  combination  of  qualities  it  is  perhaps  superior  to 
any  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  The  plot  is  as  simple 
and  as  well  known  to  the  audience  as  the  plot  of  a  Greek 
tragedy.  The  innocence  and  the  fall  of  Gretchen  appeal 
to  every  heart  ;  the  inward  struggles  of  Faust,  like  those 
of  Hamlot,  and  the  antagonism  of  the  sensual  and  moral 
principles,  interest  the  reader  just  in  proportion  Is  his  own 
mind  and  nature  hare  been  similarly  stirred.  Each  line  is 
made  to  stand  foe  eternity;  not  a  word  is  thrown  away  ; 
the  poem  has  entered  as  a  whole  into  the  mind  and  thought 
of  modern  Germany ;  nearly  every  expression  has  become 
a  household  word.  Characters  are  sketched  in  a  single 
scene ;  Valentine  lives  for  us  as  clearly  as  Faust  himself 
Deejier  meanings  ore  opened  np  at  every  reading,  and  the 
next  age  will  discover  much  in  it  which  is  concealed  from 
this.  Goethe,  writing  of  Fmut  in  his  eightieth  year,  says 
with  truth,  "The  commendation  which  the  poem  has  re- 
ceived far  and  near  may  be  perhaps  owing  to  this  quality, 
that  it  permanently  preserves  the  period  of  development  of 
a  human  soul  which  is  tormented  by  all  that  afflicts  man- 
kind, shaken  also  by  all  that  disturbs  it,  repelled  by  all  that 
it  finds  repellent,  and  made  happy  by  all  that  it  desires. 
The  author  is  at  present  far  removed  from  such  conditions ; 
the-  world  likewise  has  to  somo  extent  other  struggles  to 
undergo  ;  nevertheless  the  state  of  man,  in  joy  and  ^j™^ 

find  cause  to  acquaint  himself  with  what  has  been  enjoyed 
and  sufferi'd  before  him  in  order  to  adapt  himself  to  that 
which  awaits  him." 

In  1809  he  finished  Die  Wokhtrvandticfta/ten  (The  Elec- 
tive Affinities),  a  story  which  is  always  cited  to  prove  the 
immoral  tendency  of  his  works.  A  married  couple,  Edward 
and  Charlotte,  are  thrown  into  constant  companionship 
with  two  unmarried  persons,  the  Captain  and  Ottilia.  A 
cross  attraction  takes  place  similar  to  that  which  is  often 
aocn  in  chemical  experiments.  Edward  unites  himself  with 
Ottilie,  Charlotte  with  the  Captain.  The  psychological 
changes  by  which  this  result  is  produced  are  portrayed  with 
a  masterly  band.  The  moral  may  be  held  by  Eome  to  esalt 
the  preponderance  of  fatality  in  human  affairs,  and  the  use- 
lesaness  of  contending  against  irresistible  circumstances. 
Others  may  believe  that  the  story  is  intended  to  show  the 
disastrous  calamities  which  may  be  wrought  by  a  weak 
and  self  indulgent  wilL  Ottilie,  though  she  cannot  resist 
her  passion,  has  strength  enough  to  etarvo  herself  to  death  ; 
Edward  is  the  prototype  of  Arthur  Donnithorne  and  Tito 
Melema.  The  work  is  replete  with  earnest  purpose  and 
terrible  warning. 

In  1810  Goethe  finished  the  printing  of  his  Farbenlehrt 
(Theory  of  Colours),  a  work  which  had  occupied  hia 
mind  ever  since  his  journey  to  Italy.  His  theories 
were  rejected  and  disregarded  by  his  contemporaries, 
but  he  left  tbem  with  confidence  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity.  Goctho's  labours  in  this  domain  fall  into  two 
natural  divisions — one  in  which  he  tries  to  prove  that  the 
hypotheses  of  Newton  are  unsatisfactory,  and  another  in 
which  he  promulgates  a  theory  of  his  own.  In  his  first 
work,  published  iu  1791  and  1792,  he  describes  with  great 
accuracy  and  liveliness  tho  experiments  which  ho  has  made. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  the  appearances  presented  by  white 
discs  on  a  black  ground,  black  discs  on  a  white  ground, 
and  coloured  discs  on  a  black  or  white  ground  when  seen 
through  a  prism.  There  are  two  points  which  he  considers 
fatal  to  Newton's  theory, — that  the  centre  of  a  broad  white 
•urface  remains  white  when  seen  through  a  prism,  and  that 
even  a  black  streak  on  a  white  ground  can  be  entirely  de- 
composed into  colours.  The  scientific  friends  to  whom  ho 
communicated  these  observations  assured  him  that  there  was 


nothing  in  them  opposed  to  Newton's  theory, — that  they  wcre> 
even  confirmations  of  it    He  would  not  be  convinced,  and 
took  no  pains ^ to  acquire  that  exact  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics and  geometrical  reasoning  without  which  the  more 
abstruse  problems  of  physical  optics  could  not  be  in- 
telligible.  He  went  on  further  to  formulate  a  theory  of  his 
own.    His  views  on  the  subject  are  contained  in  their 
shortest  form  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jscobi  from  the  camp 
at  Harienburg  in  July  1793.    They  are  divided  into  six 
heads,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract    (1.)  Light  is 
the  simplest  matter  wo  have  knowledge  of,  the  least  capable 
of  analysis,  tho  most  homogeneous.    It  is  not  a  compound 
body.    (2.)  Least  of  all  is  it  compounded  of  coloured  lights. 
Every  coloured  light  is  darker  than  colourless  "light 
Brightness  cannot  be  compounded  of  darkness.    (3.)  Inflex- 
ion, refraction,  reflexion,  are  three  conditions  under  which 
we  often  observe  apparent  colours,  but  they  are  rather 
occasions  for  their  appearance  than  the  cause  of  it  (4.) 
There  are  onjy  two  pure  colours,  blue  and  yellow;  red  may 
be  regarded  as  a  property  of  both  of  them.   There  are  two 
mixed  colours,  green  and  purple;  the  rest  are  gradations  of 
these  colours,  aud  are  not  pure.   (5.)  Colourless  light  cannot 
be  produced  out  of  coloured  lights,  nor  white  from  coloured 
pigments.   16.)  The  colours  which  appear  to  us  arise  solely 
out  of  a  modification  of  the  light.    The  colours  are  excited 
in  the  light,  not  developed  out  of  the  light    These  views 
he  afterwards  extended  and  explained,  but  very  slightly 
modified.    In  Goethe's  opinion,  yellow  was  light  seen 
through  a  thickened  medium;  blue  was  darkness  seen 
through  an  illuminated  medium;  all  other  colours  were  de- 
I  rived  from  these  two.   The  theory  of  the  Farbtnlekrt  has 
not  yet  received  the  recognition  which  Goethe  anticipated 
for  it   In  his  own  day  ho  had  some  adherents, — the  most 
distinguished  perhaps  was  the  philosopher  Hegel,  whose 
views,  however,  of  natural  philosophy  have  caused  many 
inquirers  to  recoil  from  his  theory  of  metaphysics.  Goethe 
complained  that  no  physicist  believed  in  him,  and  as  that  is 
still  true  in  an  age  which  has  been  devoted  more  than  any 
other  to  physical  inquiries,  we  may  conclude  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  bis  theories  are  based  is  radically  wrong. 

The  year  1609,  in  which  Die  Wahlverwandtsckaflm  was 
written,  was  for  Goethe  the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Bo 
was  then  fresher  and  brighter  than  be  had  been  for  ten  years 
before.  He  had  lived  through  a  troubled  period  of  oppressive 
sorrow.  The  death  of  Schiller,  the  violation  of  his  beloved 
Weimar,  the  deaths  of  tho  duchess  Amelia  and  of  bis  mother, 
his  own  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  had  given  a  tone  of 
sadness  to  his  poetry.  As  if  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
the  efforts  of  bis  life,  ho  marriod  the  mother  of  his  children, 
arranged  and  published  bis  collected  works,  and  completed 
his  theory  of  colours.  The  unfinished  drama  of  Pandora  is 
a  symbol  of  this  time.  The  part  which  is  completed  refers 
only  to  past  experiences  of  sadness ;  the  continuation  was 
to  have  lifted  the  curtain  of  future  hope. 

It  was  natural  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  course  of  life  that 
Goetho  should  write  an  account  of  his  past  existence.  The 
study  of  his  collected  poems  made  it  apparent  to  htm  how 
necessary  it  was  to  furnish  a  key  by  which  they  might  bo 
understood.  These  various  oauses  led  to  the  composition  of 
Dichlung  und  Wakrheit  (Poetry  and  Truth),  an  autobiogra 
pbical  history  of  the  poet's  life  from  his  birth  till  his  settle, 
ment  at  Weimar.  This  work  is  the  cause  of  much  embarrass* 
ment  to  tho  poet's  biographers.  Where  it  ought  to  be  the 
most  trustworthy  source  of  information,  it  is  most  mislead- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  Goethe  intended  it  to  be  an  accurate 
and  circumstantial  account  of  his  life.  But  the  inner  life  of 
an  individual  is  more  clear  to  him  than  the  outer.  The 
xtnges  of  our  self -development  are  better  remembered  than 
tho  exact  circumstances  which  produced  them,  still  lees  than 
the  order  of  time  iu  which  they  followed  each  other.  G.,  jibe 
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look  pains  to  ascertain  facts  which  he  baa  lorgotten.  But  I 
he  was  so  conscious  that  imagination  would  play  a  large 
part  in  the  composition  that  in  the  title  he  gave  poetry  the  | 
precedence  before  truth.  The  indefatigable  industry  of 
German  investigation  has  laid  open  before  us  every  detail 
of  the  poet's  life  and  every  phase  of  his  feeling.  Dieklung 
nnd  Wahrheit,  if  it  has  lost  its  rank  as  a  history,  still  keeps 
its  place  as  a  classic.  The  simple  loving  delineation  of  the 
childhood  of  genius  is  as  fresh  as  ever,  and  is  of  more  uni- 
veraal  interest  from  being  less  particular.  The  first  five 
books  of  this  autobiography  appeared  in  1811,  the  next 
five  in  1812,  the  third  instalment  at  Easter  18U,  and  tho 
'conclusion  after  Goethe's  deatk  The  period  during  which 
this  was  his  principal  work  witnessed  the  greatest  political 
-  event  of  the  first  half  of  our  century,  the  rising  of  the  Ger- 
man people  against  the  power  of  Napoleon.  In  this  Goethe 
took  no  share,  and  with  it  he  apparently  felt  little 
sympathy.  He  made  no  impassioned  orations  to  his 
countrymen  like  Fichte ;  he  wrote  no  inspiring  lays  like 
Korner.  The  ballads  which  he  composed  in  1813  are 
harmless  enough, — Der  wandelnde  Glodce,  Der getreueFck- 
hart,  Der  Todtentatu.  He  saw  Stein  and  Arndt  at  Dres- 
den in  1813,  but  disappointed  them  by  his  impassive 
manner.  He  said  to  Kernel's  father  at  the  same  time, 
"  Yes,  shake  your  chains  1  The  man  is  too  great  for  you. 
Tou  will  not  break  them,  but  only  drive  them  deeper  into 
your  flesh."  The  reasons  for  this  apparent  coldn&ss  are 
perhaps  more  simple  than  they  appear  at  first  sight. 
Goethe  was  a  man  of  thought  rather  than  of  action.  Al- 
though a  fair  portion  of  his  long  life  was  given  to  the 
practical  business  of  his  adopted  country,  his  heart  was 
always  in  speculation  or  artistic  production.  While  iu-  j 
spec  ting  mines  he  was  spinning  theories  of  geological  for- 
mation ;  while  working  for  the  war  commission  he  gladly 
ran  away  to  the  castle  of  Dornburg  to  bury  himself  amongst 
his  deserted  papers.  The  pressure  of  court  business  at 
Weimar  drove  him  to  the  solitude  of  Italy.  In  the  defiles 
of  the  Argonne,  and  in  the  trenches  before  Mainz,  he  was 
scheming  and  arranging  his  theory  of  colours.  A  bombard- 
ment was  valued  by  him  less  as  an  attack  upon  the  enemy 
than  as  a  scries  of  interesting  cxpsrimenU  in  optics. 
Added  to  this  natural  indifference  to  the  details  of  human 
affairs  was  his  belief  in  the  predominance  of  force,  and  in 
the  necessary  evolution  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Na- 
poleon was  to  him  the  greatest  living  depository  of  power. 
Nations,  whether  conquered  or  victorious,  separated  or 
united,  obeyed  a  common  law  against  which  individual  will 
strove  in  vain.  Goethe  was  thus  incapacitated  for  politics, 
both  by  bis  qualities  and  his  defects.  This  habit  of  abstract 
contemplation  grew  upon  him  in  later  life.  Those  who 
condemn  him  on  this  ground  should  remember  that  he 
hailed  in  no  grudging  spirit  the  formation  of  a  united  Ger- 
mauy,  and  that  bis  works  have  been  the  most  potent 
agency  in  making  all  Germans  feel  that  they  aro  one.  Few 
would  wish  to  exchange  the  self-conflict  of  Fautt,  or  even 
tho  wayward  wandering  of  U  fitter,  for  tho  hectic  extrava- 
gance of  Korner  or  the  unsubstantial  rhetoric  of  Peso. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
Goethe  should  strike  out  new  lines  of  poetical  activity. 
However,  in  the  Wett-Mliclie  Divan,  he  mado  tho  first 
attempt  to  transplant  Eastern  poetry  to  a  German  soil,  and 
set  an  example  which  has  been  followed  by  Heine  and  Slirza 
Scbaffy.  In  1811  ho  first  became  acquainted  with  tho 
works  of  Hafiz  in  Hammer's  translation.  At  a  time  when 
North  and  South  and  West  were  splitting  in  sunder,  when 
thrones  were  breaking  up  and  empires  trembling,  ho  sought 
e  willing  refuge  in  the  restoring  fountain  of  the  Eastern  poet 
The  book  Timur  has  an  obvious  reference  to  the  expedition 
of  Napoleon  in  Russia,  but  the  large  majority  of  the  poems 
are  amatory,  and  are  addressed  to  an  imaginary  Sulcika, 


whose  name  is  given  to  ono  of  tho  books.  Once  more  in  his 
old  age  Goethe  camo  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  woman. 
Sho  was  Marianne  von  Willemer,  the  newly  married  wife' 
of  a  Frankfort  banker,  Jacob  von  Willemer,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  Goethe's  and  of  his  brother-in-law  Schlosscr. 
Goethe  made  her  acquaintance  in  a  journey  which  he  took 
in  the  Rhine  country  with  Sulpis  Boiseree,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  Goetbo  in  early  German  art,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  himself  devoted.  The  correspondence 
between  Goethe  and  Marianne  was  published  in  1877.  It 
extends  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and  includes  letters 
from  Eckermann  giving  an  account  of  his  last  momenta. 
Not  only  were  most  of  the  Divan  poems  addressed  to 
Sulcika,  but  several  of  those  included  in  the  collection  are 
by  Marianne  herself,  and  will  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Goethe.  In  these  poems  the  Oriental  form  is  not  very 
strictly  observed.  Tho  fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  the  re- 
petition of  single  rhymes  is  not  attended  to,  and  if  some- 
times remembered  is  soon  forgotten.  Their  Eastern  colour 
depends  rather  on  the  suggestion  of  Eastern  scenery  and  the 
introduction  of  Eastern  names.  This,  however,  gives  the 
poet  a  greater  licence  to  levity,  to  fatalism,  and  to  passion 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  poems  of  a  purely  German 
character. 

The  last  twelve  years  of  Goethe's  life,  when  he  had 
j>assed  his  seventieth  birthday,  were  occupied  by  his  criti- 
cisms on  the  literature  of  foreign  countries,  by  the  Wanda- - 
jahre,  and  the  second  part  of  Fautt.  He  was  the  literary 
dictator  of  Germany  and  of  Europe.  He  took  but  little 
interne  in  the  direction  in  which  the  younger  German 
school  was  moving,  and  was  driven  to  turn  his  eyes  abroad. 
He  conceived  an  intense  admiration  for  Byron,  which  was 
increased  by  his  early  death.  Byron  appears  as  Enphorion 
in  the  socond  part  of  Fautt.  He  also  recognized  the  great- 
ness of  Scott,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  send  a  greeting  to 
the  Italian  MazzinL  He  couceived  the  idea  of  a  world- 
literature  transcending  the  narrowlimits  of  race  and  country, 
which  should  unite  all  nations  in  harmony  of  feeling  and 
aspiration.  German  writers  claim  that  his  design  has  been 
realized,  and  the  literature  of  every  age  and  country  con  be 
studied  in  a  tongue  which  Goethe  had  made  rich,  flexible, 
and  serviceable  for  the  purpose.  The  Wanderjakre,  al- 
though it  contains  some  of  Goethe's  most  beautiful  concep- 
tions, The  Flight  into  Egypt,  The  Description  of  the  Peda 
gogic  Province,  The  Parable  of  the  Threo  Reverences,  is 
yet  an  Ul-assorted  collection  of  all  kinds  of  writings,  old  and 
new.  Its  author  never  succeeded  in  giving  it  form  or 
coherency,  and  his  later  style,  beautiful  as  it  is,  becomes 
in  these  years  vague  and  abstract.  Still  without  this  work 
we  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  full  richness  and 
power  of  his  mind. 

The  second  part  of  Fautt  has  been  a  battlefield  of 
controversy  since  its  publication,  and  demands  fuller 
attention.  Its  fate  may  be  compared  with  that  of  thi 
latest  works  of  Beethoven.  For  a  long  time  it  was  regarded 
as  impossible  to  understand,  and  as  not  worth  understanding, 
the  production  of  a  great  artist  whose  faculties  had  been 
impaired  by  age.  By  degrees  it  has,  by  careful  labour,  be- 
come intelligible  to  us,  and  the  conviction  is  growing  that 
it  is  the  deepest  and  mwst  important  work  of  the  author's 
life.  Its  composition  cannot  be  called  an  after-thought 
There  is  no  doubt  that  tho  poet  finished  at  the  age  of 
eighty  the  pi un  which  he  had  conceived  sixty  years  before. 
The  work  in  its  entirety  may  be  described  as  the  first  part 
of  Fautt  "  writ  large."  This  is  a  picture  of  the  macrocosm 
of  society  as  that  was  of  the  microcosm  of  the  individual 
The  parallelism  between  the  two  dramas  is  not  perfect,  but 
it  reveals  itself  more  and  more  clearly  to  a  patient  study. 
Some  points  of  this  similarity  have  been  well  expressed  by 
(quoted  by  Bayard  Taylor)  :— "  Both  parts  aro 
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symmetrical  in  their  structure.  The  first  moves  with  de- 
liberate swiftness  from  b'eavcn  through  the  world  to  hell ; 
the  second  returns  therefrom  through  the  world  to  heaven. 
Between  the  two  lies  the  emancipation  of  Faust  from  the 
torment  of  his  conscious  guilt,  lies  his  Lethe,  hie  assimi- 
lation of  the  past.  In  regard  to  substance,  the  first  part 
begins  religiously,  bocomca  metaphysical,  and  terminates 
ethically;  the  second  part  begins  ethically,  becomes  aesthetic, 
and  terminates  religiously.  In  one,  love  and  knowledge  are 
confronted  with  each  other ;  in  the  other,  practical  activity 
and  art,  the  ideal  of  the  beautiful  In  regard  to  form,  the 
first  part  advances  from  the  hymnal  shout  to  monologue 
and  dialogue  ;  the  second  part  from  monologue  and  dialogue 
to  the  dithyrambic,  closing  with  the  hymn,  which  here 
glorifies  not  alone  tie  Lord  and  Ilia  uncomprchended  lofty 
works,  bat  the  bnman  in  the  process  of  its  anion  with  the 
divine,  through  redemption  and  atonement"  The  first  act, 
with  its  Varied  scenes  of  country,  castle,  garden,  galleries, 
and  halls,  answers  to  the  two  prologues  of  the  first  part:  the 
second  act  introduces  us  again  to  Faust's  study  and  his 
familiar  Wagner.  The  classical  Walpargis  Night  has  its 
prototype  in  the  first  part  The  third  act  is  devoted  to 
Holona,  who  is  the  heroine  of  the  second  part  as  Oretcben  is 
of  the  first  The  marriage  of  Faust  and  Helena  typifies 
the  union  of  the  classical  and  romautic  schools,  and  their 
child  is  Euphorion,  who  is  symbolical  of  Byron.  In  the 
fourth  act  Faust  is  raised  instead  of  being  degraded  by  his 
anion  with  Helens.  He  wishes  for  a  sphere  of  beneficent 
activity,  and  obtains  it  by  war.  The  fifth  act  is  devoted  to 
the  complete  regeneration  of  the  soul  of  Faust  Even  the 
sight  of  all  that  he  has  accomplished  does  not  satisfy  him. 
It  is  not  an  til  he  is  blind  to  outward  objects  that  one 
moment  of  divine  rapture  reveals  to  him  the  continuance 
of  his  work  in  coming  generations,  and  convinces  him  that 
ho  has  not  lived  in  vain.  In  this  one  moment  of  supreme 
happiness  lie  dies.  The  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
Faust's  soul,  indicated  in  the  first  part,  is  fully  elaborated 
in  the  second.  Mephistopheles  is  shown  to  have  worked 
out  the  good  in  spite  of  himself,  and  Margaret  appears 
transfigured  as  the  revelation  to  man  of  the  divine  love. 

With  the  completion  of  Faust,  Goethe  felt  that  the  work  of 
his  life  was  accomplished.  He  still  continued  to  work  with 
regularity.  He  ordered  and  arranged  his  writings,  he 
laboured  at  bis  Taget-  undJahrethefttn,  an  autobiographical 
journal  of  his  life.  He  bated  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 
and  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  every  movement  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  When  the  news  of  -the  July  Revolution 
of  1830  reached  Weimar,  Goethe  wm  eTcited  b»vn»d  hi* 
wont  not  on  account  of  the  triumph  of  liberal  principles, 
but  because  the  controversy  between  Cuviei  and  Geoffrey  St 
Hilaire  had  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Still  he 
had  much  to  darken  his  latter  days.  His  old  friends  were 
falling  fast  around  him.  His  wife  had  died  in  1816,  after 
a  union  of  thirty* years.  He  felt  her  loss  bitterly.  The 
duchess  Amalia  bad  died  eight  years  before,  not  long  after 
tho  death  of  his  own  mother.  He  now  had  to  undergo 
bitterer  experiences  when  be  was  less  able  to  bear  them. 
Frau  von  Stein,  with  whom  he  had  renewed  his  friendship 
if  not  his  love,  died  in  January  1827  ;  and  in  Jnne  1828 
he  lost  the  companion  of  his  youth,  the  grand-duke  Karl 
August  wko  died  suddenly,  away  from  Weimar,  on  his  return 
from  a  journey.  Goethe  received  the  news  with  outward 
calmness,  but  said  forebodingly,  "  Now  it  is  all  over,"  and 
went  to  mourn  and  labour  at  the  castle  of  Dornburg,  whero 
everything  reminded  him  of  tho  day*  of  their  early  friend- 
ship. Tha  duchess  LouUeenrvived  her  husband  till  February 
1830.  When  Ooethe  diud  in  1832  none  of  the  old  Weimar 
set  were  ielt  except  Enebel,  who  lived  two  years  longer. 
A  greater  blow  than  these  was  the  death  of  his  only  Bon, 
whom,  in  spite  of  his  moral  weakness,  his  father  deeply  loved. 


He  died  at  Rome  in  October  ]  830,  and  is  buried  close  by 
the  pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  where  Goethe  himself  once 
desired  to  be  laid.  Wo  have  a  full  account  of  the  last  nine 
years  of  Goethe's  life  from  the  writings  of  Eckermann,  who 
became  his  secretary  in  1823,  lived  with  him  till  his  death, 
and  has  noted  down  bis  conversations  and  bis  habits  with 
the  minuteness  and  fidelity  of  a  BoswelL 

We  must  pass  on  to  the  closing  scene.  On  Thursday, 
March  15,  1832,  he  spent  his  last  cheerful  and  happy  day. 
He  was  visited  by  the  grand-duchess  and  other  friends. 
He  awoke  the  nest  morning  with  a  chill.  From  this  ho 
gradually  recovered,  and  on  Monday  was  so  much  bettet 
that  be  designed  to  begin  his  regular  work  on  the  next  day. 
But  in  the  middle  of  the  night  he  woke  up  with  a  deathly 
I  coldness,  which  extended  from  his  bands  over  his  body,  and 
which  it  took  many  hours  to  subdue.  It  then  appeared  that 
the  lungs  were  attacked,  and  that  there  was  no  hope  of  his 
recovery.  Goethe  did  not  anticipate  death.  He  sat  folly 
clothed  in  his  arm-cbair,  made  attempts  to  reach  his  study, 
spoke  confidently  of  his  recovery,  and  of  the  walks  ho  would 
take  in  the  fine  April  days.  His  daughter-in-law  Ottilia 
tended  him  faithfully.  On  the  morning  of  the  22d  his 
strength  gradually  left  him.  He  set  slumbering  in  his  ann- 
cu*..  LvIJing  Ottilie's  hand.  Her  name  was  constantly  on 
his  lips.  His  mind  occasionally  wandered,  at  one  time  to 
his  beloved  Schiller,  at  another  to  a  fair  female  head  with 
black  curls,  some  passion  of  his  youth.  His  last  words  were 
an  order  to  his  servant  to  open  the  second  shutter  to  let  ia 
more  light.  After  this  he  traced  with  his  forefinger  letters  in 
the  air.  At  half-past  eleven  in  the  day  he  drew  himself,  with- 
out any  sign  of  pain,  into  the  left  corner  of  his  arm-chair,  and 
went  so  peacefully  to  sleepthat  it  was  long  before  the  watchers 
knew  that  his  spirit  was  really  gone.  He  is  buried  in  the 
grand-ducal  vault,  where  the  bones  of  Schiller  are  also  laid. 

Goethe  differs  from  all  other  great  writers,  except  per- 
haps Milton,  in  this  respect  that  his  works  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  his  life,  and  that  hip  life  is 
in  itself  a  work  of  art,  greater  than  any  work  which  it 
created.  This  renders  a  long  and  circumstantial  biography 
a  necessity  to  all  who  would  study  the  poet  seriously.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  so  great  that  we  are  even  now  scarcely 
sufficiently  removed  from  him  to  be  able  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  his  place  in  literary  history.  He  is  not  only 
tho  greatest  poet  of  Germany  ;  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
poets  of  all  ages.  Posterity  must  decide  his  exact  preced- 
ence in  that  small  and  chosen  company  which  contains  the 
names  of  Homer,  Dante,  and  Shakespeare.  He  v<as  the 
apostle  of  self-culture.  Always  striving  after  objective 
truth,  and  sometimes  attaining  to  it  he  exhibited  to  the 
world  every  phase  of  his  plastic  mind  in  turn,  and  taught 
both  by  precept  and  example  the  husbandry  of  tho  soul 
The  charge  of  selfishness  so  often  brought  against  him 
cannot  be  maintained.  His  nature  refunded  to  every 
influence  of  passing  emotion.  Like  a  delicate  harp,  it  was 
silent  if  not  touched,  and  yet  gave  its  music  to  every  woo* 
ing  of  the  wilful  wind.  The  charge  of  unsympathetic 
coldness  roused  the  deep  indignation  of  those  who  know 
him  beat  He  learned  by  sad  experience  that  tho  lesson 
of  life  is  to  renounce.  Rather  than  cavil  at  bis  statuesque 
repose,  we  should  learn  to  admire  thu  self-conflict  and  self, 
command  which  moulded  the  exuberance  of  his  impulsive 
nature  into  monumental  symmetry  and  proportion.  His 
autobiography  has  done  him  wrong.  It  is  the  story  not  of 
his  life,  but  of  his  recollections.  He  needs  no  defence, 
nothing  but  sympathetic  study.  As  Homer  concentrated 
in  himself  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  Dante  of  the  MiddJo 
Ages,  and  Shakespeare  of  the  Renaissance,  bo  Goethe  is  the 
representative  of  the  modern  spirit,  the  prophet  of  man- 
kind under  new  circumstances  and  new  conditions,  tlio 
of  ages  yet  unborn. 
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Bibliography.— A  complete  bibliography  of  Goethe 
rTlerature  would  fill  a  very  large  space.  Wo  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  an  indication  of  the  principal  sources 
from  which  a  knowledge  of  his  life  may  bo  derived  The 
most  important  source  of  all  is  his  own  works.  The  Dkht- 
img  vnd  Wahrheit,  the  Ilalieuitche  Reite,  the  Campagne 
am  Rhein,  and  the  Taget-  vnd  Jahresheften  have  an 
especial  autobiographical  value.  Next  to  theso  come  the 
poems,  and  lastly  the  letters.  Many  of  these  are  lost  for 
ever,  many  remain  unpublished,  For  the'  first  period  of 
his  life  Der  Jimge  Goethe,  in  three  volumes,  published  by 
Hirzel,  with  an  introduction  by  Michael  Bern  ays,  is  indis- 
pensable. It  contains  his  letters  and  poems  in  chrono- 
1>  gical  order.  A  commentary  on  this  work  by  Wilhelm 
Scherer,  entitled  Av*  Goethes  Fruhirit  was  published  in 
1879.  Otto  Jahn  published  Goethe*  Brie/e  an  seiner  Leip- 
tiger  Freunde.  Scholl  and  A  Hober  have  collected  the 
letters  of  the  Strasburg  period.  Goethe's  correspondence 
with  Schiller  and  with  Zelter  was  published  during  his  life- 
time. Besides  these  we  have  his  letters  to  Herder,  Merck, 
Keatner  and  Lotte,  Lavater,  Knebel,  Countess  Stolberg, 
Jacobi,  Karl  August,  and  Frau  von  Stein.  Lately  have 
appeared  his  letters  to  Marianne  von  Willemer,  and  some  I 
of  those  addressed  to  J.  G.  Scblosser.  Wo  are  without  | 
his  letters  to  Behriscb,  Lersc,  and  Zimmermann ;  and  wo 
Lave  only  a  few  of  those  addressed  to  Horn  and  Sophie  La 
Iloche.  Goethe's  real  letters  to  Bettina  von  Arnira  are  in 
the  main  unpublished ;  those  which  bear  the  name  have 
been  largely  falsified,  bat  have  a  substratum  of  truth.  We 
have  also  a  few  volumes  of  Goethe's  scientific  correspond- 
ence, published  by  his  descendants.  Help  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  poetry  is  given  by  the  letters  of  Wieland,  Caroline 
Flaclisland,  and  bis  Weimar  friends.  The  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  Frau  von  Stein  exist,  but  have  not  been  made 
public.  The  first  life  of  Goethe  was  published  by  During 
in  1628,  of  which  a  second  enlarged  edition  appeared  after 
the  poet's  death  in  1833.  Then  followed  Vieboff  in  4 
volumes,  1847-1653.  The  best  life  of  Goethe  is  that  of 
Schafer,  which  appeared  first  in  1851,  and  the  third  edition 
of  which  dates  from  1877.  It  is  contained  in  two  volumes 
of  moderate  size,  and  is  written  with  scarcely  a  superfluous 
word.  The  account  of  Goothe  and  Schiller  by  Karl 
Goedeke  in  his  Gnwhiss  der  Deutsehen  Dichtnng  is  admir- 


puolished  by  him  in  1874  The  life  of  Goethe  has  been 
popularized  in  England  by  G.  H.  Lewes,  in  a  work  whicli 
is  as  much  read  in  German  as  in  English.  A  complete 
biography  of  Goethe  cannot  be  written  until  tho  archives 
of  the  Goethe  Haus  at  Weimar  are  thrown  open  for  con- 
sultation. The  knowledge  of  Goethe's  works  in  England 
is  due  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  writings  of  Thomas 
Carlyle.  Tho  commentaries  on  Goethe's  works  are  end- 
less in  number.  The  most  active  labourer,  in  this  field  has 
been  H.  Diintze,  who  has  left  no  side  of  Goethe's  activity 
and  no  period  of  his  life  unexplored.  We  must  also  men- 
tion the  brilliant  lectures  on  Goethe  by  Hermann  Grimm 
(Berlin,  1877),  and  the  excellent  sketch  of  his  life  and 
works  published  by  W.  Hay  ward  in  1878.  The  following 
works  deserve  particular  mention : — 

An*  Gotthts  Knabenzcit  1757-59,  Uittheilungm  am  einevt 
OrigiKalmanttfcript  tier  frankfurter  Stadlbibliothek,  erlautcrt  una 
herausgegeben  von  Dr  H.  Weismann,  Frankfurt,  1846;  Brie/e  an 
J.  H.  Merck  ton  Goethe,  Herder,  Wieland,  uud  andern  bedentenJen 
Zeilgenotsen,  hrsg.  von  K.  Wagner,  Darmstadt,  1835 ;  Brie/e  an*  dan 
Firundeskrtim  ton  Goethe,  Herder,  Hcpfntr,  wid  Merck,  hrsg.  voa 
Dr  K.  Waguer,  Leipsic,  1847  ;  Britfe  GoeOies  an  Frau  ton  Stein 
out  dtnjahren  1776-1828,  hrsg.  (lurch  A.  Scholl,  3  vols.,  Weimar, 
1848-1851;  Brie/e  Goethei  an  die  Grafin  August*  m  Slollberg, 
Leipsic,  1839;  Bricfe  Goethes  an  Larater,  ant  den  Jahren  1774-83, 
hrsg.  von  Heinr.  Hvrzcl,  Lcipsic,  1833;  Brit/e  Goethe*  an  Leipzigcr 
Freunde,  hrsg.  von  O.  Jahn,  Leipsic,  1849;  Brie/e  Goethei  in  den 
Jahren  1708-1832,  hrsg.  von  H.  Doring,  Leij-sic.  183 J;  Brie/- 
tctchsel  d.  Groxherzogs  Karl  August  e.  Sachsen-  Weimar- Eiteueiek 
mit  Goethe  in  den  Jahren  ton  1775  bis  1826,  2  vols.,  Weimar  and 
Lcipsic,  1863  ;  Brie/vxchael  tmsehtn  GotUie  «.  F.  U.  Jttrobi,  hrsg. 
v.  Max  Jacobf,  Leii>sic.  1847;  Brif/weehtrl  tmsthen  Goethe  t,»d 
Zetlerin  den  Jahren  179G-1S32,  hisg.  vonFr.  W.  Ricmcr,  8  parts, 
Berlin,  1833-84-36;  Brie/teeehsrl  zvischen  Goethe  u.  ifarueutte  ro» 
Willemer  (Sulcika),  hrsg.  mit  Lcbensnachrichten,  Ac.  von  Th. 
Creizenaeh,  Stuttgart,  1877  ;  H.  Doling,  Goethe*  Leben,  Weimar, 
1828,  *dcd.,  Jena,  1033;  and  Ooedeke,  Goethe*  Leben  u.  Sehri/ieu, 
Stuttgart.  1874,  Goethes  Sammluagen,  3  parts,  Jena,  Leipsic,  1848, 
1849;  Dr  Karl  Mendelsaohn-Bartholdy,  Goethe  v.  Felix  J/«»J*.KtoA» 
Burtholdy,  J^ipsic,  1871 ;  A'eue  iliUheitungxn  aus  Johann  Wot/, 
y  ng  von  Goethe*  handcchri/llieheui  A'aehlasse,  8  parts,  Lcipsic, 
1874-76;  Dr  J.  W.  Schafer,  Goethe*  Let**,  2  vols.,  8th  ed., 
Leipsic,  1877;  H.  Vieholf,  Goethe*  3  parts,  Stuttgart,  1S7- 

49;  Fran*  Wcgelo,  Goctlie  c.U  Jlistoritcr,  1S76  ;  ZclJenck,  Die 
Bnuhungen  Goihes  su  SpinaM,  1878  ;  Edmund  Hocfer,  Goethe 
und  Charlotte  ton  Stein,  Stuttganlt,  1S78 ;  Brie/e  Goethes  an 
Sophie  la  Iloche  und  B'tti.ia  Brenlano,  hrsg.  von  C.  Loeper, 
Berlin,  lfe-79  (a  moat  valuable  littlo  book);  Graf  Ferdinand  voa 
Diirkheira,  Lili*  Bild  geschichHich  enUror/en,  1879;  C  A.  H. 
Biirkhardt,  Goelhe  vnd  der  Componist  fh,  Chr.  Kayser,  Leipsic, 
1879  ;  Vine.  Prokl,  Goethe  in  £ger,  Vienna,  1879.  (0.  B. ) 


GOETZ,  HeBMAHH  (1840-1876),  a  musical  composer, 
presents  one  of  those  instances,  too  frequent  in  the  his- 
tory of  art,  of  success  long  sought  for,  and  cut  short  by 
death  when  achieved  at  last  He  was  born  at  Konigs- 
burg  in  Prussia  in  1640,  and  began  his  regular  musical 
studies  at  the  comparatively  advanced  age  of  seventeen. 
Ho  entered  the  music-school  of  Professor  Stern  at  Berlin, 
and  studied  composition  chiefly  under  Ulrich  and  Hans  von 
Biilow.  In  1863  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Winterthur 
iu  Switzerland,  where  ho  lived  in  obscurity  for  a  number 
of  years,  occupying  himself  with  composition  during  his 
leisure  hours.  One  of  his  works  was  an  opera,  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  the  libretto  skilfully  adapted  from 
Shakespeare's  play.  After  much  delay  it  was  produced 
It  MaiiuLeiuj  (October  1874),  and  iia  success  was  as  instan- 
taneous as  it  has  up  to  the  present  proved  lasting.  It 
rapidly  mode  the  round  of  the  great  German  theatres,  and 
spread  its  composer's  fame  over  all  the  land.  But  Goetz 
did  not  live  to  enjoy  this  happy  result  for  long.  In  Deceni- 
!>er  187$  he  died  at  Zurich  from  overwork,  A  second 
opera,  Franeesca  da  Rimini,  on  which  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  remained  a  fragment ;  but  it  has 
since  been  finished  according  to  his  directions,  by  a  friend. 


and  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  Mannheim  a  fc>» 
months  after  the  composer's  death.  Besides  bis  dramatic 
work,  Goetz  also  wrote  various  compositions  for  chamber- 
music,  of  which  a  trio  (Op.  1)  and  a  quintet  (Op.  16)  have 
been  given  with  great  success  at  the  London  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Still  more  important  is  the  Symphony 
in  F,  on  which  tho  composer's  great  reputation  in  England 
is  mainly  founded.  As  a  composer  of  comic  opera  Goetz 
lacks  the  sprightlinessand  artistic  savoir /aire  so  rarely  found 
amongst  Germanic  nations.  His  was  essentially  a  serious 
nature,  and  passion  and  pathos  were  to  him  more  congenial 
than  humour.  The  mora  serious  sides  of  tho  oubject  aro 
therefore  insisted  upon  more  successfully  than  Knthcrine's 
ravings  and  Petrucbio's  eccentricities.  There  aro,  however, 
very  graceful  pusMtgea,  r.y.,  il<6  singing  ScmOq  Binncu  re- 
ceives from  her  disguised  lover.  GoetVs  style,  although 
influenced  by  Wagner  and  other  masters,  xhows  signs  of  a 
distinct  individuality  The  design  of  his  muxic  is  essenti- 
ally of  a  polyphonous  character,  and  the  working  out  and 
interweaving  of  his  themes  betray  tho  musician  of  high 
scholarship,  but  breadth  and  beautiful  flow  of  melody 
also  were  bis,  as  is  seen  in  the  symphony,  and  perhaps 
still  more  in  the  quintet  for  pianoforte  and  strings  «b  >vo 
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referred  to.  The  most  important  of  Goetre  _ 
works  are  a  setting  of  the  137th  Psalm  for  soprano  solo, 
chorus,  and  orchestra,  a  "Spring"  overture  (Op.  15),  and 
a  pianoforte  sonata  for  four  hands  (Op.  17). 

GOO  (fa)  occurs  in  two  passages  of  Scripture  (Ezek. 
xxxviiL-xxxix.,  and  Her.  xx.)  as  the  name  of  a  great  anti- 
theocratic  power  destined  to  manifest  itself  in  the  world 
immediately  before  tbo  final  dispensation  is  ushered  in.  In 
the  later  passage,  Gog  and  Magog  are  spoken  of  as  co- 
ordinate ;  in  the  earlier,  Gog  is  given  as  the  name  of  the 
person  or  people,  and  Magog  as  that  of  the  land  of  its 
origin.  Notwithstanding  this  discrepancy,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  passages  are  intimately  related,  and  that  both 
depend  upon  Gen.  x.  2,  where,  however,  Magog  alone  is 
mentioned.  Here  ho  is  the  second  son  of  Japhct,  and,  on 
the  assumption  that  a  geographical  order  underlies  these 
ethnographical  tables,  his  locality  is  to  be  sought  between 
Gomer  and  Madai  or  Media.  According  to  Josephua,  who 
is  followed  by  Jerome,  the  Scythians  were  primarily  intended 
by  this  designation ;  and  this  opinion  has  been  almost 
universally  accepted  in  modern  times.  The  name  2kv&u, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  however,  is  often  but  a  vague  word  for 
any  or  all  of  the  numerous  and  but  partially  known  tribes 
of  the  north ;  and  any  attempt  to  assign  a  more  definite 
locality  to  Magog  can  only  be  very  hesitatingly  made. 
According  to  some,  the  Maiotes  about  the  Palus  Mceotisare 
meant ;  according  to  others,  the  Massagetas ;  according  to 
Kiepert,  the  inhabitant*  of  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
of  Armenia.  In  Ezekiel,  Gog  is  regarded  as  a  terrible  ruler 
in  the  extreme  north,  being  prince  of  Rosh,  Mesech,  and 
Tubal,  as  well  as  governor  in  the  land  of  Magog,  and  having 
the  support  of  Persia,  Ethiopia,  aud  Phut,  as  well  as  of 
Gomer  and  the  house  of  Togarmah.  It  may  be  considered 
as  certain  that  the  imagery  employed  in  this  prophetic 
description  was  suggested  by  the  Scythian  invasion  which 
about  the  time  of  Isaiah  had  devastated  Asia  (Herod.  i. 
103  ft).  Aa  might  have  been  expected  from  the  prominence 
given  to  that  description  in  the  Old  Testament,  Gog  figures 
largely  in  Jewish  and  Mahometan  as  well  as  Christian 
eschatology.  In  the  district  of  Astrakhan  a  legend  is  still 
to  be  met  with,  to  the  effect  that  Gog  and  Magog  wore  two 
great  races,  which  Alexander  the  Great  subdued  and 
banished  to  the  inmost  reeea-ses  of  the  Caucasus,  where  they 
are  meanwhile  kept  in  by  the  terror  of  twelve  trumpets 
blown  by  the  winds,  but  whence  they  are  destined  ulti- 
mately to  make  their  escape  and  destroy  the  world.  The 
legends  that  attach  themselves  to  the  effigies  of  Gog  and 
Magog  which  are  at  present  to  be  seen  in  Guild'  HaU, 
London,  are  only  remotely  connected,  if  at  all,  with  the 
statements  of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Recuytll  des 
HUloirct  de  Troys,  Gog  and  Magog  were  the  survivors  of 
a  race  of  giants  descended  from  the  thirty-three  wicked 
daughters  of  Diocletian;  after  their  brethren  had  been 
slain  by  Brute  and  his  companions,  Gog  and  Magog  were 
brought  to  London  (Troy-novant),  and  compelled  to  officiate 
as  porters  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace.  It  is  known  that 
effigies  similar  to  the  present  existed  in  London  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Henry  Y. ;  but  it  is  uncertain  at  what  date 
this  legend  first  began  to  attach  to  them.  According  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (Chronicles,  L  16),  Goemot  or 
GoSmagot  (either  corrupted  from  or  corrupted  into  u  Gog 
and  Magog")  was  a  giant  who,  along  with  his  brother 
Corineus,  tyrannized  in  the  western  hom  of  England  until 
slain  by  foreign  invaders. 

GOGO,  or  Ghoc-ita,  a  town  in  Ahmadabad  district, 
Bombay,  193  miles  north-west  of  Bombay.  Abouf  three- 
t.nauers  of  a  mile  east  of  the  town  is  an  excellent 
anchorage,  in  some  measure  sheltered  by  the  island  of 
Perim,  which  lies  still  further  east  The  natives  of  this 
are  reckoned  the  best  sailors  in  India ;  and  ships  touching 
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here  may  procure  water  ard  supplies,  or  repair 
It  is  a  safe  refuge  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  or 
for  vessels  that  have  parted  from  their  anchors  in 
the  Surat  roads,  the  bottom  being  an  entire  bed  of  mud, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  the  water 
always  smooth.  Gogo  has  of  late  yean  lost  its  commercial 
importance.  Its  rival,  Bhaunagar,  is  8  miles  nearer  to  the 
cotton  districts.  North  of  the  town  is  a  black  salt  marsh, 
extending  to  the  Bhaunagar  creek.  On  the  other  aides 
is  undulating  cultivated  land,  sloping  to  the  range  of  hills 
12  miles  off.  South  of  the  town  there  is  another  salt 
marsh.  The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  inundated  at 
high  spring  tides,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  bring 
fresh  water  from  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles.  The  average 
annual  value  of  the  exports  for  five  years  ending  1871-72 
was  £56,227  and  of  the  imports  £103,083.  Population 
(1872),  9571. 

GOGOL,  Nikolai  Vamlibvich  ^1 809-1 85 2),  was  bora 
in  the  province  of  Poltava,  in  South  Russia,  March  31, 
1809.  Educated  at  the  Niejin  gymnasium,  he  there  started 
a  manuscript  periodical,  "The  Star,"  and  wrote  several 
pieces  including  a  tragedy,  Ths  Brigands.    Having  com- 

Sleted  his  course  at  Niejin,  he  went  in  1829  to  St  Petere- 
org,  where  be  tried  the  stage  but  failed.  Next  year  ho 
obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  department  of  appanages,  but 
he  soon  gave  it  up.  In  literature,  however,  he  found  his 
true  vocation.  In  1829  he  published  anonymously  a  poem 
called  Italy,  and,  under  the  pseudonym  of  V.  Alof,  an  idyll, 
Ham  Kvckel  Garten,  which  he  had  written  while  still  at 
Niejin.  The  idyll  was  so  ridiculed  by  a  reviewer  that  its 
author  bought  up  all  the  copies  he  could  secure,  and  burnt 
them  in  a  room  which  he  hired  for  the  purpose  at  an  ion. 
Gogol  then  fell  back  upon  South  Russian  popular  literature, 
and  especially  the  tales  of  Cossackdom  on  which  his  boyish 
fancy  had  been  nursed,  his  father  having  occupied  the  poet 
of  "regimental  secretary,"  one^of  the  honorary  officials, in 
the  Zaporogian  Cossack  forces.  In  1830  he  published  in 
a  periodical  the  first  of  the  stories  which  appeared  next 
year  under  the  title  of  Evening t  in  a  Farm  near  Dikanka  : 
by  Rudy  Panic  This  work,  containing  a  series  of  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  that  Little-Russian  life  which  leads  itself  to 
romance  more  readily  than  does  the  monotony  of  "Great- 
Russian  "  existence,  immediately  obtained  a  great  success, — 
its  light  and  colour,  its  freshness  and  originality,  being 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  principal  writers  of  the  day 
in  Russia.  Whereupon  Gogol  planned,  not  only  a  history 
of  Little-Russia,  but  also  one  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  be 
completed  in  eight  or  nino  volumes.  This  plan  he  did  not 
carry  out,  though  it  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  a  profes- 
sorship in  the  university  of  St  Petersburg,  a  post  in  which 
he  met  with  small  success,  and  which  he  resigned  in  1835. 
Meanwhile  he  had  published  his  Arabesques,  a  collection  of 
essays  and  stories;  his  Taras  Btdba,  the  chief  of  the 
Cossack  Tales  translated  into  English  by  George  Tolstoy  ; 
and  a  number  of  novelettes,  which  mark  his  transition  from 
the  romantic  to  the  realistic  school  of  fiction,  such  as  the 
admirable  sketch  of  the  tranquil  life  led  in  a  quiet  country 
house  by  two  kindly  specimens  of  Old-world  Gentlefolks,  or 
the  description  of  the  petty  miseries  endured  by  an  ill-paid 
clerk  in  a  Government  office,  the  great  object  of  whose  life 
is  to  secure  the  "cloak"  from  which  his  story  takes  its  name. 
To  the  same  period  belongs  his  celebrated  comedy,  the 
Revisor,  or  Government  Inspector.  His  aim  in  writing  it 
was  to  drag  into  light  "all  that  was  bad  in  Russia,"  and  to 
hold  it  up  to  contempt.  And  he  succeeded  in  rendering 
contemptible  and -ludicrous  the  official  life  of  Rus  ia,  the 
corruption  universally  prevailing  throughout  the  civil  ? .  rvice, 
the  alternate  arrogance  and  servility  of  men  in  oflice  The 
plot  of  the  comedy  is  very  simple.  A  tsaveller  who  arrives 
with  an  empty  purse  at  a  provincial  town  is  taken  tor  an 
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inspector  whose  armal  is  awaited  with  fear,  and  he  receives 
all  the  attentions  and  bribes  which  are  meant  to  propitiate 
the  dreaded  investigator  of  abuses.  The  play  appeared  on 
the  stage  in  the  spring  of  1836,  and  achieved  a  full  success, 
in  opite  of  tho  opposition  attempted  by  the  official  classes 
whose  malpractices  it  exposed.  The  aim  which  Gogol  had 
in  view  when  writing  the  Heritor  he  afterwards  fully 
attained  in  his  great  novel,  Merivuiya  Duthi,  or  Dead 
Soals,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared  in  1842.  The  hero 
of  the  story  is  an  adventurer  who  goes  about  Russia  making 
fictitious  purchases  of  "  dead  souls,"  i.e.,  of  serfs  who  have 
died  since  the  last  census,  with  tho  view  of  pledging  his 
imaginary  property  to  Government  But  his  adventures  are 
merely  an  excuse  for  drawing  a  series  of  pictures,  of  an  un- 
favourable kind,  of  Russian  provincial  life,  and  of  introduc- 
ing on  the  scene  a  number  of  types  of  Russian  society.  Of 
the  force  and  truth  with  which  these  delineations  are  exe- 
cuted the  universal  consent  of  Russian  critics  in  their 
favour  may  be  taken  as  a  measure.  From  the  French 
version  of  tlia  story  a  general  idea  of  its  merits  may  be 
formed,  and  some  knowledge  of  its  plot  and  its  principal 
characters  may  be  gathered  from  the  English  adaptation 
published  in  1854,  as  an  original  work,  under  the  title  of 
Home  Life  in  Russia.  But  no  one  seems  to  be  able  fully 
to  appreciate  Gogol's  merits  as  a  humorist,  who  is  not 
intimate  with  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  as  well  as 
with  thesociety  which  he  depicted.  In  1836  Gogol  for  the 
first  time  went  abroad.  Subsequently  he  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  out  of  Russia,  chiefly  in  Italy,  where 
much  of  his  Dead  Soul*  was  written.  His  residence  there, 
especially  at  Rome,  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind, 
which,  during  his  later  years,  turned  towards  mysticism. 
The  last  works  which  ho  published,  his  Confession  and 
Correspondence  %ritk  Friends,  offer  a  painful  contrast  to 
the  light,  bright,  vigorous,  realistic,  humorous  .writings 
which  had  gained  and  have  retained  for  him  his  im- 
mense popularity  in  his  native  land.  Asceticism  and 
mystical  exaltation  had  told  upon  his  nervous  system, 
and  its  feeble  condition  showed  itself  in  his  literary  com- 
positions. In  1848  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
and  on  his  return  settled  down  at  Moscow,  where  he  died, 
March  3,  1853,  not  having  quite  completed  his  forty-third 
year. 

GOITO,  a  large  village  of  Italy,  in  the  provinoo  of 
Mantua  and  district  of  Volta,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mincio,  about  14  miles  from  Castiglione,  on  the  high- 
way between  Breacia  and  Mantua.  Its  position  has  made 
it  figure  from  time  to  time  in  the  records  of  Italian  warfare. 
In  1701  it  was  taken  bytthe  allies,  in  1706  by  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  and  in  1796  by  the  French.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  severe  conflict  between  the  French  and  the  Austrians  in 
1814 ;  and  in  1848  it  saw  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by 
the  Piedmonteso.  The  population  of  tho  commune  in  1871 
was  5274. 

GOITRE  (from  guitur,  the  throat;  synonyms,  Bron- 
chocele,  Derbyshire  Neck),  a  term  in  medicine  applied  to  a 
swelling  in  the  front  of  the  neck  caused  by  an  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland.  This  structure,  which  lies  between 
the  skin  and  anterior  surface  of  the  windpipe,  and  in  health 
is  not  large  enough  to  give  rise  to  any  external  prominence, 
is  liable  to  occasional  variations  in  site,  more  especially  in 
females,  a  temporary  enlargement  of  the  gland  being  not 
uncommon  at  the  catamenial  periods,  as  well  as  during 
pregnancy.  In  the  disease  now  under  consideration,  how- 
ever, the  swelling  is  well  marked,  and  is  not  only  unsightly, 
but  may  by  its  growth  occasion  much  discomfort,  and  even 
give  rise  to  serious  symptoms  from  its  encroachment  on  the 
windpipe  and  other  important  parts  in  the  neck.  The  aire 
to  which  goitrous  growths  may  attain  is  extraordinary, 
AJibert  recording  cases  of  goitre  where  the  tumour  not  only 
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enormously  enlarged  the  neck  but  hung  down  over  the 
breast,  or  even  reached  as  low  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

In  districts  where  the  disease  prevails  the  goitre  usually 
appears  in  early  life,  often  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
year.  Its  growth  is  at  first  slow,  but  after  several  years 
of  comparative  quiescence  a  somewhat  sudden  increase  is 
a  not  nnfrequent  occurrence.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease  the  condition  of  the  gland  is  simply  an  enlargement 
of  its  constituent  parts,  which  retain  their  normal  soft 
consistence  ;  bnt  in  the  coarse  of  time  other  changes  super- 
vene, and  it  may  become  the  seat  of  cystic  formations,  or 
acquire  hardness  from  increase  of  connective  tissue  or  cal- 
careous deposits.  Occasionally  the  enlargement  of  the 
gland  is  uniform,  but  more  commonly  one  of  the  lobes, 
generally  the  right,  is  the  larger.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  disease  baa  been  noticed  to  be  limited  almost  entirely 
to  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  lobes  of  the  gland. 
The  growth  is  unattended  with  pain,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a  fair  measure  of  health. 

Goitre  is  a  marked  example  of  an  endemic  disease 
There  are  few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  is  not  found  pre- 
vailing in  certain  localities,  these  being  for  the  most  part 
valleys  and  elevated  plains  in  mountainous  districts.  The 
wide  distribution  of  this  disease  has  naturally  led  to  exten- 
sive inquiry  and  to  abundant  speculation  as  to  its  origin. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  numerous  theories  which 
have  been  advanced  on  the  subject  Many  of  these  have 
already  been  referred  to  under  Cretinism  (q.t>.).  The  most 
generally  accepted  view  among  physicians  is  that  which 
ascribes  the  malady  to  the  use  of  drinking  water  impreg- 
nated with  the  salts  of  lime-  and  magnesia,  in  which 
ingredients  the  water  of  goitrous  districts  would  "appear 
always  to  abound  This  theory  alone,  however,  is  inade- 
quate, as  is  evident  from  the  often-observed  fact  that  in 
localities  not  far  removed  from  those  in  which  goitre  pre- 
vails, and  where  the  water  is  of  the  same  chemical  composi- 
tion, the  disease  may  be  entirely  unknown.  Hcnco  among 
the  best  authorities  the  tendency  now  is  to  regard  goitre  as 
tho  result  of  a  combination-  of  causes,  among  which  local 
telluric  or  malarial  influences  concur  in  an  important 
manner  with  those  of  the  drinking  water  in  developing  the 
disease.  It  is  noteworthy  that  goitre  can  often  be  cured 
by  removal  from  the  district  where  it  prevails,  as  also  that 
it  is  apt  to  be  acquired  by  previously  healthy  persons  who 
settle  in  goitrous  localities ;  and  it  is  only  in  such  places 
that  tho  disease  exhibits  any  hereditary  tendencies. 

In  the  treatment  of  goitre  the  first  step  is  the  removal, 
if  possible,  of  the  patient  from  the  affected  locality,  and 
attention  to  general  hygienic  rules.  The  employment  of 
burnt  sponge  as  a  cure  for  goitro  was  in  general  use  until 
Dr  Coindet  of  Geneva  showed  that  its  acknowledged  virtues 
were  in  all  probability  due  to  the  iodine  which  it  contained, 
and  proposed  as  a  substitute  this  latter  agent  in  a  pure 
state.  -  Dr  Coindet's  views  were  amply  borne  out  and 
iodine  and  its  preparations  have  been  universally  adopted 
as  the  most  potent  remedy  in  this  disease,  and  have  super- 
seded all  other  medicines.  Small  and  gradually  increased 
doees  of  the  drug,  either  in  the  form  of  iodide  of  potassium 
or  what  is  known  as  Lugol's  solution  appear  to  bo  the 
best  methods  of  administration.  The  external  appli- 
cation of  iodine  to  the  goitre,  in  the  form  of  liniment 
or  ointment  is  of  scarcely  less  value  than  its  internal 
employment  M>d  would  teem  to  bo  sometimes  capable  of 
effecting  a  cure  alone,  as  is  evident  from  the  method  of 
treatment  adopted  with  singular  success  in  India  and 
originally  proposed  by  the  late  Major  Holmes.  This  con- 
sists in  applying  to  the  goitre,  by  means  of  a  spatula,  an 
ointment  of  bin  iodide  of  mercury  for  about  ten  minutes 
soon  after  sunrise,  and  placing  the  patient  with  his  goitre 
exposed  to  rays  of  the  sun  for  six  or  seven  hours.  Blister- 
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fag  of  the  surface  generally  follow*,  a  second  application  of 
the  ointment  is  made,  and  the  patient  sent  home.  This  1* 
often  found  sufficient  to  effect  the  cure,  but  the  treatment 
nan,  if  necessary,  be  repeated. 

The  name  "Exophthalmic  Goitre"  is  applied  to  another 
term  of  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  differing  entirely 
in  its  pathological  connexions  from  that  above  described. 
In  thi*  affection  the  bronchocele  U  but  one  of  three  phe- 
nomena, which  together  constitute  the  typical  characteristics 
of  the  disease,  viz.,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  great 
vessels,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  protrusion 
of  the  cycbulls.  This  group  of  symptoms  is  generally 
known  by  the  names  of  Uraves's  disease  or  Von  Basedow's 
disease,  in  reference  to  the  physicians  by  whom  the  malady 
was  originally  recognized  and  described.  Although  occa- 
sionally observed  in  men,  this  affection  occurs  nuch  more 
commonly  in  females  and  in  comparatively  early  life.  It 
is  generally  preceded  by  ill  health  in  some  form,  more  par- 
ticularly impoverishment  of  blood,  and  nervous  or  hysterical 

disease.  It  has  sometimes  been  suddenly  developed  as  the 
effect  of  fright  or  violent  mental  emotion.  The  first  of  the 
symptoms  to  appear  is  usually  the  palpitation  of  the  heart 
which  is  aggravated  by  tho  slightest  exertion,  and  may  be 
ao  severe  as  not  only  to  shake  the  whole  frame  but  even  to 
be  audiblo  at  some  distance  from  tbo  patient  An  uncom- 
fortable sensation  of  throbbing  is  felt  throughout  the  body, 
and  many  of  the  larger  blood-vessels  are  seen  to  pulsate 
strongly  like  tho  heart.  The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
gland  generally  comes  on  gradually,  and  rarely  increases  to 
any  great  size,  thus  differing  from  true  goitre,  as  originally 
noticed  by  Dr  Graves.  The  enlarged  gland  is  of  soft  con- 
sistence, and  communicates  a  thrill  to  touch  from  its  dilated 
and  pulsating  blood-vessels. 

Accompanying  the  goitre  a  remarkable  change  is  observed 
iu  the  appearance  of  the  eyes,  which  attact  attention  by 
their  prominence  and  the  startled  expression  thus  given  to 
the  countenance.  In  extreme  cases  the  eyes  protrude  from 
their  sockets  to  such  a  degree  that  the  eyelids  cannot  he 
dosed,  and  injury  may  thus  arise  to  tbo  constantly  exposed 
eyeballs.  Apart  from  such  risk,  however,  the  vision  is 
rarely  affected  in  this  disease.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  protrusion  of  the 
eyes,  but  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  tbo  fatty 
tissue  and  distension  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  orbits.  It 
occasionally  happens  that  in  undoubted  cases  of  the  disease 
one  or  other  of  the  three  above-named  phenomena  is  absent, 
generally  either  the  goitre  or  the  exophthalmos.  The 
palpitation  of  the  heart  is  the  most  constant  symptom. 
Sleeplessness,  irritability,  disorders  of  digestion,  diarrhoea, 
and  uterine  derangements  are  common  accompaniments. 

The  pathology  of  exophthalmic  goitre  is  still  somewhat 
uncertain,  but  there  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  it  is  I 


essentially  a  nervous  ailment,  and  that  the-  symptoms- 
depend  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the- 
neck,  which  is  well  known  to  play  an  important  part  in  tbe- 
vaso  motor  functions—that  is,  in  controlling  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  regulating  the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessela. 
In  numerous  instances  of  exophthalmic  goitre  a  diseased 
stale  of  this  nerve  has  been  fouud  j«<*t  morUm,  although  it 
must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases  no  morbid  change 
could  be  detected.  The  experiments  of  Bernard,  Brown- 
Sequard,  Bchift,  and  others  upon  the  functions  of  the  syo> 
pathetic  nerve  ltnd  strong  support  to  this  view  of  the 
pathology  of  the  disease,  txophthalmie  goitre  Is  not 
directly  a  fatal  malady,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  complete 
recovery  is  a  less  frequent  result  than  partial  improvement, 
the  patient  continuing  to  sutler  frim  chronic-  Ill-health. 
The  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart's  action  leads  in  some- 
instances  to  permanent  disease  of  that  organ  In  the  form  of 
dilatation  of  its  cavities.  Jn  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic 
goitre  the  most  successful  results  have  been  attained  by 
the  use  of  digitalis,  which  has  the  efect  of  giving  tone  to- 
the  heart  and  contracting  the  dilated  blood-vessels.  The* 
tincture  of  digitalis,  tn  dncea  cf  6  to  10  drope  twice  or 
thrice  doily,  ia  perhaps  the  best  foim  of  administration. 
Where  anaemia  is  present  iron  ia  indicated,  and  may  be- 
combined  with  the  digitalis,  although  in  some  cases  it  ^s> 
found  to  be  unsuitable.  Iu  allaying  the  palpitation  benefit 
is  said  to  have  frequently  followed  the  application  of  ice  to» 
tbe  cardiac  region  as  well  as  to  the  thyroid  gland.  Iodine, 
which  is  so  valuable  in  cases  of  true  goitre,  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  of  no  service  in  this  disease,  and  is  rather 
held  to  be  injurious.  (j.  o.  a.) 

GOLCONDA,  a  fortress  and  ruined  city,  situated  in  the 
Nizam's  Dominions,  7  miles  west  of  Hyderabad  city.  Id 
former  times  Golconda  was  a  large  and  powerful  kingdom  of 
the  Deccan,  which  arose  on  the  downfall  of  the  Bahmani 
dynasty,  but  was  subdued  by  Aurungzebe  in  1 687,  and 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  tbe  Delhi  empire.  The  fortress 
of  Golconda,  situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  of  granite,  is  extensive,, 
and  contains  many  enclosures.  It  is  strong  and  in  good 
repair,  but  is  commanded  by  the  summits  of  tbe  enormous 
and  massive  mausolea  of  the  ancient  kings  about  600  yards- 
distant.  These  buildings,  which  are  now  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  place,  form  a  vast  group,  situated  in  an  aridr 
rocky  desert.  They  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  but  more  from  the  hand  of  man,  and  nothing: 
but  the  great  solidity  of  their  walls  has  preserved  them  from 
utter  ruin.  These  tombs  were  erected  at  a  great  expense, 
some  of  them  being  said  to  have  cost  as  much  as  £150,000. 
Golconda  fort  is  now  used  as  the  nizam's  treasury,  and  also- 
as  the  state  prison.  The  diamonds  of  Golconda  have  obtained 
great  celebrity  throughout  the  world ;  but  they  were  merely 
cut  and  polished  here,  being  generally  found  at  Partial,  near 
the  south-eastern  frontier  of  the  nizam's  territory. 


GO 

THE  colour,  lustre,  and  power  of  resisting  oxidation, 
which  this  metal  possesses,  have  cansed  it  to  be 
valued  from  the  earliest  ages.  Allusions  to  gold  are  fre- 
quent in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  refining  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  by  cupcllation  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
ii'tustration  with  the  Jewish  poets.1  Jewellery  and  vessels 
found  in  Egyptian  tombs  afford  evidence  of  tbe  perfec- 
tion attained  in  working  gold  at  a  period  earlier  than  the 
government  of  Joseph,2  and  drawings  on  tombs  of  about 
this  epoch  clearly  indicate  the  method  of  conducting  the 
operations  of  washing,  fusing,  and  weighing  the  metal 

1  Percy's  JMnf/on/y  of  I*od,  p.  177. 

*  JucmitiiiJit,  History  q/  Furniture,  tTiruUtion,  p.  331. 
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Excavations  in  Etruria  have  brought  to  light  beautiful 
ornaments  of  gold,  enriched  with  p>in»«*»  gr»in«  of  th<* 
metal,  tho  workmanship  of  which  was  unrivalled  until 
Castellani  studied  and  revived  the  methods  employed  by 
Etruscan  artists.1  The  Greeks  were  familiar  with  natural 
alloys  of  silver  and  gold  named  etectrvm,  rough  nuggets 
of  which  were  frequently  stamped,  and  formed  the 
earliest  coins  in  Lydia.4  The  colour  of  this  electrum  is 
pale  yellow  to  yellowish  white,  and  it  contains  from  30  to- 
40  per  cent,  of  silver. 


•  Archaeological  Journal,  1861,  p.  !W5. 

*  "  Notes  on  thi;  Ancient  Electrum  Coins,"  by  Barclay  V.  H«k1, 
/ftmittnatic  Chronicle,  part  iv.,  1876,  p.  245. 
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With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  metallurgy  of  gold,  it 
tnay'be  mentioned  that,  according  to  Pliny,  mercury  was 
employed  in  his  time  both  as  a  means  of  separating  the 
precious  metals  and  for  the  purposes  of  gilding.  Vitruviua 
ulso  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  means  of  recovering  gold, 
by  amalgamation,  from  cloth  into  which  it  had  been  woven. 

Propertiet. — Gold  is  the  only  metal  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  is,  however,  notably  affected  by  small  quantities  of 
other  metals ;  thus  the  tint  is  sensibly  lowered  by  small 
<--mntities  of  silver,  and  heightened  by  copper.  The  surface 
colour  of  particles  of  gold  is  often  apparently  reddened  by 
tianslucent  films  of  brown  iron  ore.  It  is  nearly  as  soft 
as  lead.  The  hardness  varies,  however,  with  the  com  posi- 
tion. Crystallized  specimens  from  Oregon  and  Fraser 
Iliver,  containing  respectively  835  and  910  parts  of  gold 
in  1000,  are  slightly  harder  than  calc  spar  but  scmubly 
softer  than  fluor  spar,  or  much  harder  than  the  pure 
inetaL  When  pure,  gold  is  the  most  malleable  of  all 
metals.  One  grain  may  be  beaten  into  leaves  which  cover 
a  surface  of  56  square  inches,  and  are  only  gRg'o-n-th 
<jf  an  inch  thick.  Faraday  has  shown  that  the  thickness 
of  gold  leaves  may  be  still  further  reduced  by  floating 
them  on  a  dilute  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Whe  t 
very  thin,  leaf  gold  appears  yellow  by  reflected  and  green 
by  transmitted  light  If,  however,  certain  gold  films  are 
heated,  the  light  transmitted  is  ruby  red ;  the  pressure  of  a 
hard  substance  on  the  film  so  changes  its  stato  of  aggrega- 
tion that  groen  light  is  again  transmitted.1  The  metal  is 
extremely  ductile ;  a  Bingle  grain  may  be  drawn  into  a 
wire  500  feet  in  length,  and  an  ounce  of  gold  covering  a 
silver  wire  is  capable  of  being  extended  more  than  1300 
miles.  Gold  can  readily  be  welded  cold,  and  thus  the 
finely  divided  metal,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  solution,  may  be  compressed  between  dies  into  discs 
<  r  medals.  According  to  O.  Rose,3  the  specific  gravity  of 
gold  in  the  finely  divided  state  in  which  it  is  precipitated 
from  eolation  by  oxalic  acid  is  19*49.  The  specific  gravity 
of  cast  gold  varies  from  18*29  to  19*37,  and  by  compression' 
between  dies  the  specific  gravity  may  be  raised  from  19*37 
to  19*41;  by  annealing,  however,  the  previous  density  is 
to  some  extent  recovered,  as  it  then  is  found  to  be  19*40. 
Its  atomic  weight  is  variously  given  as  follows: — 196*67 
(Berrelius),  196*3  (Levol),  196*5  (Wurte),  196*0  (Watts). 
Vhe  number  adopted  in  this  work  (Chemistry,  vol.  v.  p. 
f  «28)  is  196*2.  Different  observers  have  given  the  following 
temperatures  as  its  melting  point: — 1425*  C.  (Daniell), 
1200*  C.  (Pouillet),  1380'  C.  (Guyton  de  Morveau).  Rieras- 
dijk,*  after  comparing  the  several  results,  concludes  that 
it  may  be  considered  to  be  1240"  C.  The  electric  con- 
ductivity is  given  by  Matthiessen  as  73  99  at  15*1'  C,  pure 
silver  being  100  j  this  depends  greatly  on  its  degree  of 
purity, — the  presence  of  a  few  thousandths  of  silver 
lowering  its  conductivity  by  10  per  cent.  The  specific, 
resistance  of  the  metal  in  electromagnetic  measure,  accord- 
ing to  the  centimetre-grammo-second  system  of  units,  fa 
2154.  Its  conductivity /or  heal  is  53  *2  (Wiedemann  and 
Franz),  pure  silver  being  100.  Its  specific  heat  is  0  324 
(Regnault).  Its  coefficient  of  expansion  lot  each  degree  be- 
tween 0*  and  100*  C.  is  0*000014661,  or  for  gold  which  has 
been  annealed  0*000015136  (Laplace  and  Lavoisier).  The 
specific  magnetism  of  the  metal  is  3*47  (Becquerel).  De- 
tails as  to  its  tenacity  and  rigidity  are  given  in  the  article 
Elasticity.  With  regard  to  its  volatility,  Gasto  Clavcus6 
that  he  placed  an  ounce  of  pure  gold  in  ai 


•  Phil.  Trans.,  1857,  p.  145. 

•  Pogg.  Ann.,  vol.  Jxxlli.  p.  I,  and  !ur,  p.  408. 

•  Eighth  Ann.  Report  of Dtputy  Matter  o/tht  Mint,  1377.  P.  41. 
«  Ankivtt  Xkrtandaim,  t.  ill..  186S. 

»  Q»ol«J  by  DrT.  Tliotiuton,  DyUfm  of  Chemistry,  5th  edition,  1817, 
net.  L  p.  4M. 


vessel  in  that  part  ot  8  giaaa-noase  where  the  gloss  is  kepi 
constattly  melted,  and  retained  it  in  a  stale  uf  tUHjOU  fo« 
two  months  without  the  loss  of  the  smallest  portion  of  its 
wei  iht  Honkel  describes  a  similar  experiment,  which  was 
attended  with  the  same  result  Homberg/  however,  ob- 
served that  whs.ii  a  small  portion  of  gold  is  kept  at  * 
violent  heat,  part  of  it  fa  volatilized.  Both  Marqucr  end 
Lavoisier  showed  that  when  gold  fa  strongly  heated,  fumes 
arise  which  gild  a  piece  of  silver  held  in  them.  To- 
volatility  has  also  been  studied  by  Elsher,  and,  iu  t'ue 
presence  of  other  metals  by  Napier.7  Hellot  affirms  that 
when  an  alloy  of  7  parts  of  zinc  and  1  part  of,  gold  fa 
heated  in  air,  the  whole  of  the  gold  rises  in  the  furr.ee  c! 
oxide  of  anc  which  are  produced.  Gold  fa  dissipated 
by  Heading  a  powerful  charge  of  electricity  through  it  when 
in  the  form  of  leaf  ir  thin  wire.  In  the  gold  speett-um 
Huggins  has  observed  twenty-three  lines,  and  tbe  wave 
lengths  of  the  three  most  important  of  these  are  5231,  5835, 
and  6276  respectively.  Some  preliminary  observations  on 
the  spectrum  of  the  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen,  flame,  made  by  Lockyer  and  Roberts,*  showed 
that  there  was  a  distinct  absorption  both  at  the  bhie  and 
at  the  red  end. 

The  solvents  for  gold  arc  given  in  the  article  Cht.mistry, 
vol.  v.  p.  529.  It  may  be  added  that  finely-divided  gold 
dissolves  when  heated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a 
little  nitric  acid.  Dilution  with  water,  however,  pre- 
cipitates the  metal  as  a  violet  or  brown  powder  from  the 
solution  so  obtained.  Gold  is  also  attacked  when  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  submitted  to  electrolysis  with  a  gold 
positive  pole.*  W.  Skey  has  shown 10  that  in  substances 
which  contain  small  quantities  of  gold,  the  precious  metal 
may  be  removed  by  the  solvenj  action  of  a  tincture  of 
iodine  or  bromine  in  water.  Filter  paper  soaked  with 
the  clear  solution  is  burnt,  and  the  presence  of  gold  fa 
indicated  by  the  colour  of  the  ash. 

Occlusion  of  Gas  by  Gold. — Graham  has  shown11  that 
gold  is  capable  of  occluding  0*48  of  its  volume  of  hydrogen, 
and  0  20  of  its  volume  of  nitrogen.  Varrentrapp  has  also 
pointed  out  that  "cornets"  from  the  assay  of  gold  n»ay 
retain  gas  if  they  are  not  strongly  heated.  Artificial 
crystals  of  gold  may  be  formed  when  the  molten  metal  fa 
slowly  cooled. 

Occurrence  and  Distribution. — Gold  is  found  in  nature 
chiefly  in  the  metallic  state,  or  as  native  gold,  and  less 
frequently  in  combination  with  tellurium,  lead,  and 
silver,  forming  a  peculiar  group  of  minerals  confined 
to  a  few  localities  in  Europe  and  America.  These  are 
the  only  certain  examples  of  natural  combinations  of 
the  metal, — tbe  minute  although  economically  valuable 
quantity  often  found  in  pyrites  and  other  sulphides  being 
probably  only  present  in  mechanical  suspension,  although 
for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  combined. 
The  native  metal  occurs  tolerably  frequently  in  crystals 
belonging  to  the  cubic  system*  the  octahedron  being  the 
commonest  form,  but  other  and  complex  combinations  have 
been  observed.  Owing  to  the  softnuss  of  the  metal,  large 
crystals  are  rarely  well  defined,  tho  points  being  commonly 
rounded.  In  the  irregular  crystalline  aggregates  branching 
and  moss-like  forms  are  most  common,  and  in  Transylvania 
thin  plates  or  sheets  with  diagonal  structures  are  character- 
istic Those  have  recently  been  shown  by  Vom  Rath  to  be 
repeated  combinations  of  distorted  tetrahexahedra.  Daring 
tho  preparation  of  a  mass  of  pure  gold  in  the  Mint  at 
London,  some  fine  crystals  which  appear  to  be  aggregations 
of  octahedra  were  obtained ;  and  dendritic  crystals  of  gold, 

«  ,Vm,  Paris  Atadmy.  1702,  p.  147. 
7  Chtm.  &x.  Jcurn.,  vol.  x.  p.  229,  vol.  xi.  p.  108. 
»  Proc.  fioy.  S.x.,  1876,  p.  U14.     »  Splller,  CV«..  A'etrt,  x.  178. 
>♦  /6it/.,  xxll.  245.  »  Phil.  Trans.,  1808,  4M. 
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prepared  artificially,  have  been  described  by  Cheater.  It 
is  possible  also  to  obtain  gold  in  crystals  by  beating  its 
amalgam ;  according  to  Knaffl,  tm  amalgam  of  1  part  of 
gold  with  20  parts  of  mercury  is  maintained  at  a  tempera 
ture  of  80*  C.  for  eight  days.  It  is  then  heated  to  80'  C 
with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-35,  when  dull  crystals 
will  be  left,  which  become  brilliant  when  more  strongly 
heated.  More  characteristic,  however,  than  the  crystallized 
iro  the  irregular  forms,  which,  when  large,  are  known  as 
"  nuggets "  or  "  pepites,"  and  when  in  pieces  below  }•  to 
}  ounce  weight  as  gold  dust,  the  larger  sues  being  dis- 
tinguished as  coarse  or  nnggety  gold,  and  the  smaller  as 
gold  dust  proper.  Except  the  larger  nuggets,  which  may 
be  more  or  less  angular,  or  at  times  even  masses  of  crystals, 
with  or  without  associated  quartz  or  other  rock,  gold  is 
generally  found  bean-shaped  or  in  some  other  flattened  form, 
tbe  smallest  particles  being  scales  of  scarcely  appreciable 
thickness,  which,  from  their  small  bulk  as  compared  with 
their  surface,  subside  very  slowly  when  suspended  in  water, 
and  are  therefore  readily  carried  away  by  a  rapid  current 
These  form  the  "  float  gold  "  of  the  miner.  The  physical 
properties  of  native  gold  are  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
melted  metal  and  its  alloys  as  described- above.  Tbe  com- 
position varies  considerably  in  different  localities,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 

Analyses  of  Halite  Gold  from  various  lofaHtici. 


Locality. 

OokL 

Silver. 

Iron. 

Coppti. 

EUROPK. 

British  laics — 

Forbes. 

Viirra&Ctogau... 

9016 

9  26 

trace 

trace 

Wicklow(river)... 

•  17 

•78 

Mallet. 

Transylvania  

00-49 

38  74 

6-77 

G.  Rose. 

Asia.* 

Kussiin  Empire— 

91-88 

8  03 

.trace 

•09 

G.  Rose. 

98  96 

016 

•05 

•35 

... 

Africa. 

90  05 

9-94 

... 

America. 

94-0 

5  85 

D'Arcot. 

Ceutral  America  ... 

83  05 

11-96 

|  Kiemy  and 

Titiribi  

76-41 

23  12 

0-87 

Ron. 

Califoraa  

90  12 

9  01 

81  00 

18-70 

F.  Claudet. 

84  25 

14-90 

"•03 

Claudet. 

Australia. 

South  Australia .  . 

87-78 

6  07 

6  15 

A.  S.  Thomas. 

99  25 

0  65 

... 

Claudet. 

Of  tbe  minerals  containing  gold  the  most  important  are 
sylvanite  or  graphic  tellurium,  of  composition  (AgAu)  Tep 
with  24  to  26  per  cent;  calaverite,  AuTe^  with  42  per 
eent;  and  nagyagtte  or  foliate  tellurium,  of  a  complex 
and  rather  indefinite  composition,  with  5  to  9  per  cent  of 
gold.  These  are  confined  to  a  few  localities,  the  oldest 
and  beat  known  being  those  of  Nsgyag  and  Ofonbanya  in 
Transylvania  ;  but  latterly  they  have  been  found  in  some 
quantity  at  Red  Cloud,  Colorado,  and  in  Calaveras  county, 
California — the  nearly  pure  telluride  of  gold,  calaverite, 
being  confined  to  these  places. 

The  minerals  of  the  second  class,  usually  spoken  of  as 
auriferous,  or  containing  gold  in  sensible  quantity,  though 
not  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  form  an  essential  in  the 
chemical  formulas,  or  even  in  many  instances  to  be  found 
in  the  quantises  ordinarily  operated  upon  in  analyses,  are 
comparatively  numerous,  including  many  of  the  metallic 
sulphides.  Prominent  among  these  are  galena  and  iron 
pyrites, — the  former,  according  to  the  observations  of  Percy 
and  Smith,  being  nlmn.st  invariably  gold-bearing  to  an  extent 
►Jut  cin  hi  recognized  in  operating  upon  a  pound  weight 


of  the  lead  smelted  from  it,  the  proportion  increasing  to 
some  extent  with  the  amount  of  silver.1  The  second  is  of 
greater  practical  importance,  being  in  some  districts  exceed- 
ingly rich,  and,  next  to  the  native  metal,  is  the  most  prolific 
source  of  gold.  Magnetic  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  zinc 
blende,  and  arsenical  pyrites  are  other  and  less  important 
examples, — the  last  constituting  the  gold  ere  formerly 
worked  in  Silesia.  A  native  gold  amalgam  is  found  as  a 
rarity  in  California,  and  bismuth  from  South  America  is 
sometimes  rich  in  gold  Native  arsenic  and  antimony 
are  also  very  frequently  found  to  contain  gold  and  silver. 

The  association  and  distribution  of  gold  may  be  con- 
sidered under  two  different  heads,  namely,  as  it  occurs  in 
mineral  veins,  and  in  alluvial  or  other  superficial  deposits 
which  are  derived  Irom  the  waste  of  the  former.  As 
regards  the  first,  it  is  chiefly  found  in  quartz  reina  or  reefs 
traversing  slaty  or  crystalline  rocks,  usually  talcose  or 
chloritic  schists,  either  alone,  or  in  association  with  iron, 
copper,  magnetic  and  arsenical  pyrites,  galena,  specular 
iron  ore,  and  silver  ores,  and  more  rarely  with  sulphide 
of  molybdenum,  tungstate  of  calcium,  bismuth,  and  tel- 
lurium minerals.  Another  more  exceptional  association, 
t  jat  with  bismuth  in  calcite  from  Queens)  and,  was  described 
by  the  late  Mr  Daintree.  In  Hungary,  the  Urals/ and 
northern  Peru,  silicates  and  carbonates  of  manganese  are 
not  u  jcommonly  found  in  the  gold  and  silver  bearing  veins. 
In  the  .second  or  alluvial  class  of  deposits  the  associated 
minerals  are  chiefly  those  of  great  density  and  hardness,  such 
as  platinum,  osmiridum,  and  other  metals  of  the  platinum 
group,  tinstone,  chromic,  magnetic,  and  brown  iron  ores, 
diamond,  ruby,  and  sapphire,  zircon,  topaz,  garnet,  tic, 
which  represent  the  more  durable  original  constituents  of 
the  rocks  whose  disintegration  baa  furnished  the  detritus. 
Native  lead  and  sine  have  also  been  reported  among  such 
minerals,  but  their  authenticity  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  distribution  of  gold-bearing  deposits  is  world-wide; 
although  the  relative  importance  of  different  localities  is 
very  different,  their  geological  range  is  also  very  extensive. 
In  Europe  the  principal  groups  of  veins  are  in  slaty  or 
crystalline  schists,  whose  age,  when  it  can  be  determined, 
is  usually  Palaeozoic,  Silurian,  Devonian,  or  Carboniferous, 
and  less  commonly  in  volcanic  formations  of  Tertiary  age. 
Tbe  alluvial  deposits,  being  more  extensive,  are  less  inti 
mately  connected  with  any  particular  series  of  rocks.  Pew 
<.f  either  are,  however,  of  much  importance  as  compared  with 
the  more  productive  deposits  of  America  and  Australia. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  gold-bearing  quartz  veins  were 
worked  during  the  Roman  occupation  at  Ogofau,  near 
Llanpumpsant,  in  Carmarthenshire;  and  in  the  year  1863 
as  much  as  5300  oz.  was  produced  from  similar  veins  in 
Lower  Silurian  slates  at  Vigra  and  Clogau  mines,  near 
Dolgelly.  In  1875  the  mine  was  reopened,  and  in  1878 
it  produced  720  oz.  Tetradymite,  native  bismuth,  and 
several  other  characteristic  associates  Of  gold  were  also 
found  in  small  quantity.  In  Cornwall  small  pieces  of 
native  gold  have  at  intervals  been  found  in  alluvial  or 
stream  tin  works ;  and.  similar  but  more  important  finds 
have  been  made  in  tbe  granite  district  of  Wicklow,  and 
more  recently  at  Helmsdale,  in  Sutberlandshire.  The 
largest  nugget  of  British  origin  weighs  under  3  oz. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  great  rivers  originating 
in  tbe  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Alpine  region,  such  as  the 
Rhine  and  Danube,  are  slightly  auriferous  in  their  alluvial 
deposits  in  several  places  ;  but  the  proportion  of  gold  is 
extraordinarily  minute,  so  that  tbe  working  is  only  carried 
on  by  gipsies,  or  by  the  local  peasantry  at  irregular  inter- 
vals, the  return  for  the  labour  expended  being  very 
small    The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Rhone  and  its 
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affluents,  and  the  nvers  of  the  central  granitic  mass  of 
France.  In  the  Austrian  Alps  the  gold  quartz  mines  at 
the  Ratbausberg,  near  Gastein,  at  a  height  of  about  9000 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  at  Zell,  in  Tyrol,  are  of 
interest'  historically  as  having  developed  the  system  of  j 
amalgamation  in  mills,  although  they  are  economically  of 
small  importance  at  present  On  the  Italian  side,  in  the 
Valanz&sca  and  Val  Toppa  above  Logo  Maggioro,  a  group 
knoirn  as  the  Pestarcna  mines  have  yielded  from  2000  to 
3000  ounces  annually  for  several  years  past;  and  more 
recently  a  discovery  of  great  interest  of  a  highly  auriferous 
copper  ore  has  been  made  at  Ollomont  in  the  Val  d'Aosta. 
In  Hungary  the  gold-bearing  veins  of  Schemnitz  occur  in 
greenstones  and  trachytes  of  Tertiary  age,  the  most  power- 
ful example,  the  Spiialtr-gang,  being  filled  with  a  mixture 
of  quartz  and  brown  iron  ore  known  as  zinnopal,  and  contain- 
ing gold  associated  with  silver  ores,  galena,  aud  pyrites  In 
Transylvania,  at  Nagyag,  the  gold-Searing  tellurium  mine- 
rals previously  noticed  are  found  in  small  veins  traversing 
greenstone  trachyte.  These  are  often  very  thin,  as  low  as 
Jth  to  r^th  of  an  inch,  but  each  is  carefully  traced  out,  the 
rock  being  impregnated  with  gold  and  silver  to  a  certain 
d  epth  on  each  side.  At  Yurospatak,  another  Transylvenian 
locality,  gold  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  silver  and 
associated  with  gypsum  is  worked  in  veins  traversing  a 
Tertiary  sandstone,  being  almost  the  only  known  instance 
of  such  a  mode  of  occurrence. 

The  Russian  empire  has  the  largest  gold  production 
among  the  countries  of  the  Old  World,  most  of  the  produce, 
however,  being  derived  from  its  Asiatic  territories.  The 
more  important  localities  are  situated  fi  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  Ural  chain,  extending  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  line 
for  more  than  600  miles  from  51*  to  GO*  N.  lot    The  chief 
centres  are  Miask  (55"  N.),  Kamensk  (56*  30'  N.), 
BerezovBk (57*  N.), NijmjTagilsk (58* N.J, and Bogoslowsk 
(60°  N.),  the  known  deposits,  which  include  both  veins 
and  alluvial  mines,  extending  for  about  one  degree  further 
north.    The  geological  age  of  the  -U ral  veins  is  not  very 
well  defined — strata  of  the  Silurian,  Devouian,  and  Car- 
boniferous periods,  which  form  regular  parallel  alternations 
on  the  European  slope,  being  present  on  the  Asiatic  side, 
but  in  much  disturbed  and  contorted  positions,  in  associa- 
tion with  plutonic  rocks,  diorite,  diabase,  and  granite,  with 
which  the  gold  veins  are  intimately  connected.   The  latter 
are  therefore  of  post-Carboniferous  and  probably  of  Permian 
data.    At  Berezovsk  the  mines  cover  an  area  of  about  25 
square  miles,  mainly  composed  of  talcose,  chloritic,  aud 
clay  slates,  vertical  or  sloping  at  high  angles,  aud  pene- 
trated by  dykes  of  beresite,  a  fine  grained  rock  made  up 
of  quartz  and  white  mica  with  some  felspar  and  pyrites, 
the  latter  usually  transformed  into  brown  iron  ore. 
These  dykes,  which  have  a  general  north-aud-south  direc- 
tion are  vertical,  and  are  from  20  to  70  feet  and  upwards 
in  thickness,  are  traversed  perpendicularly  to  their  direction 
by  veins  of  quartz  from  the  thinnest  string  to  a  maximum 
of  3}  or  4  feet'  thick,  in  which  gold  is  associated  with 
brown  iron  ore  or  ochres,  resulting  from  the  decomposition 
of  pyrites.    The  working*  being  essentially  shallow,  none  of 
the  associated  sulphides,  galena,  disulphide  of  copper,  &c, 
have  as  yet  been  found,  as  a  rule,  to  be  gold-bearing.  The 
valuable  parts  of  the  veins  are  almost  entirely  restricted  to 
the  beresite  dykes.    Tho  richest  of  the  Ural  mines  are 
those  of  Smolensk,  near  Miask,  and  Ouspensk,  near  the 
village  of  Katchkar,  in  52"  N.    The  alluvial  deposits  which, 
though  called  sands,  are  but  very  slightly  sandy  clays,  ex- 
tend to  the  north  beyond  tho  inhabited  regions,  and  to  tho 
south  into  tho  Cossack  and  Bashkir  countries.    The  most 
valuable  diggings  are  in  the  district  of  Minsk,  where  the 
largest  nuggets  have  been  found,  and  in  tho  Katchkar,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of  gems,  pink  topazes, 


emeralds,  Ac,  found  in  connexion  with  the  gold.  Mag- 
netite, quartz,  and  platinum  are  very  common  in  all 


the  Ural  gold  sands;  less  common  are  hematite,  titani- 
ferous  and  chromic  iron,  pyrites,  garnet,  and,  least  of  all, 
zircon,  kyanite,  and  diamond.  These  alluvial  deposits  are  of 
later  Tertiary  age,  some  of  them  containing  traces  of  pre- 
historic human  work ;  others  are  post-Pliocene,  with  the 
remains  of  the  mammoth,  tichorrbiue,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
mammalian  fossils.  Somewhat  similar  conditions  prevail 
in  the  alluvial  gold  region  of  the  Altai.  Besides  the  veina 
and  alluvial  deposits,  the  Ural  rocks,  such  as  serpentine, 
diorite,  beresite,  agrairite,  &c,  are  at  times  auriferous. 

The  gold  deposits  of  the  Caucasus,  thongh  immortalized 
in  the  tradition  of  Jason  and  the  Argonauts,  are  now 
entirely  abandorsd,  the  last  attempt  at  working  them, 
having  been  susponded  in  1875. 

In  India  gold  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  by  .native 
gold  washers  in  various  parts  of  the  highlands  of  southern 
Bengal,  and  more  recently  quartz  veins  and  alluvial  deposits 
of  considerable  promise  have  been  discovered  in  the  district 
of  Wynaad,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Madras  presidency. 

On  the  Atlantic  slopes  of  North  America  the  chief  gold 
bearing  localities  are  on  the  Chaudiere  river,  near  Quebec, 
and  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  both  instances  the  quartz  veins 
worked  are  contained  in  slates  belonging  to  the  Quebec 
group  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  those  of  the  latter 
province  being  specially  remarkable  for  their  quasi-stratified 
character,  as  they  penetrate  the,,  slates  at  a  very  low 
angle  of  inclination,  and  have  been  folded  and  corrugated 
together  with  the  containing  rocks  by  subsequent  disturb- 
ances. Other  deposits  of  old  geological  periods  are  found 
in  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

On  the  Pacific  side  of  America  gold  is  found  under  very 
different  conditions,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  on 
tho  Atlantic  side.  The  whole  distance  from  Mexico  to 
Alaska  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  auriferous,  the  most 
extensive  deposits  being  in  the  great  north-and-soutb  valley 
of  the  Sacramento,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  between 
the  so-called  Coast  Mountains  and  tho  Sierra  Nevada,  tu« 
latter  being  distinguished  further  to  the  north  in  the 
Cascade  range.  Others  of  less  extent  are  known  in  the 
Klamath,  Columbia,  and  Fraser  river  basins;  they  extend  in 
the  last  two  far  back  into  tho  interior,  to  the  region  between 
the  Cascade  range  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  many 
of  these  valleys  alluvial  deposits  are  developed  to  an  extent 
unparalleled  elsewhere,  the  river  channels  being  bordered 
by  banks  or  benches  of  gravel  and  sand,  rising  in  terraces 
to  considerable  heights  on  the  flanks  of  the  hills.  For 
example,  at  the  Mcthow  a  tributary  of  the  Columbia, 
there  are  sixteen  lines  of  such  terraces,  the  highest  about 
1 200  feet  above  the  river;  and  at  Colville,  on  the  Columbia, 
traces  of  old  terraces,  much  degraded  by  frost  and  rain, 
are  seen  at  1500  feet  above  the  river.  These  gravels, 
which  are  of  Pliocene  and  more  recent  origin,  are  in 
many  places,  though  very  unequally,  auriferous,  the  richest 
points  being  found  in  tho  bars  or  shingle,  banks  of  tba 
river  after  the  summer  floods,  and  in  the  channels  of  the 
smaller  tributary  streams,  where  the  poorer  material  has 
been  partially  enriched  by  a  process  of  natural  washing. 
The  most  extensive,  or  rather  the  best  known  because 
roost  completely  explored,  deposits  of  this  class  are  those 
of  tho  Upper  Sacramento  valley,  in  California  (sco  vol  iv. 
p.  701  ),x  Others  of  considerable  importance  are  worked 
in  the  Cariboo  district  on  the  Upper  Fraser  river,  yielding 
very  coarse  gold  Another  discovery  of  a  singular  character, 
the  produce  being  a  regular  gold  gravel,  was  made  sorao 
years  back  at  Salmon  river  in  Oregon,  but  the  deposit, 
though  exceedingly  rich,  was  soon   exhausted  Gold- 
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bearing  quart*  veins  arc  also  common  over  a  large  part 
of  California,  notably  in  Grass  Valley  (voL  iv.  p.  702),  in 
strata  that  are  supposed  to  be  of  Triassic  ago,  the"  associated 
minerals  being  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  galena,  <fcc 
In  Calaveras  county,  tellurium  ores  like  that  of  Tran- 
sylvania aro  characteristic  of  the  gold  veins.  In  the 
adjacent  States  of  Nevada  and  Colorado,  gold  is  so 
intimately  associated  with  silver  ores  that  it  is  for  the 
most  part  only  obtained  from  the  ultimate  process  of 
refining  tho  reduced  silver.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  most  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  America,  in  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili.    See  Silveb. 

Very  rich  gold  quarts  has  been  brought  from  Carabaya 
on  Lake  Titicaca ;  and  recently  considerable  deposits  both 
alluvial  and  in  veins  have  been  opened  at  Caratal  in  Vene- 
zuela and  at  St  Elie  in  French  Guiana,  which  aro  interesting 
as  proving  the  actual  existence  of  Raleigh's  Eldorado. 

In  Brazil  the  principal  gold  mines  are  upon  veins  in  clay 
slate,  aud  a  peculiar  class  of  rocks  known  as  Jacotinga 
or  Itabirite,  and  which  are  mixtures  of  quarts,  chlorite,  and 
specular  iron  ore,  tho  latter  often  occurring  in  large  mirror- 
like  crystals  several  inches  across.  The  gold  occurs  almost 
entirely  in  py  ritic  minerals,  being  most  abundant  in  ordinary 
iron  pyrites,  and  less  so  iu  magnetic  and  arsenical  pyrites, 
froa  gold  being  rarely  seen.    See  Brazil,  vol  iv.  p.  224. 

In  Africi  the  chief  gold-bearing  localities  aro  on  the  west 
coast — gold  dost  derived  from  alluvial  washings  forming 
nn  article  of  export  from  many  of  the  trading  r titions  along 
tho  Guinea  coast.  Latterly,  alluvial  deposits  have  b6en 
worked  in  the  mountains  of  Transvaal,  in.  the  Leydenburg 
district  {25"  a  lat.,  31'  E.  long.),  producing  coarse  nuggatty 
gold  in  masses  up  to  11  lb  weight,  and  in  a  few  cases  gold- 
bearing  quarts  has  been  found  in  veins  in  talcose  schist 
and  quartzite,  closely  associated  with  eruptive  masses  of 
diorite.  The  age  of  these  rocks  is  considered  by  Dunn1  to 
be  Silurian  or  Devonian,  and  the  observed  phenomena  to 
be  similar  to  those  generally  observed  in  Australia.  Tho 
upper  valley  of  the  .Nile  produces  a  little  gold  in  Abyssinia 
and  Nubia,  tho  latter  being  the  laud  of  gold  of  tho  old 
Egyptians.  Very  extensive  ^ancient  mines  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Linant  Bey  in  the  district  known  as  Attaki  or 
Allaki  on  the  Bed  Sea,  situated  about  120  miles  back  from 
Uas  Elba,  the  headland  midway  between  Berenice  and 
•Sauwakm.  The«3  era  probably  the  same  mines  that  were 
described  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
topographical  documents  known,  a  map  or  itinerary  of  the 
route  to  them  from  the  Nile,  is  preserved  at  Turin.  In  the 
reign  of  Scteo  I.,  of  the  19th  dynasty,  wells  were  opened 
aloog  this  route,  in  order  that  the  mines,  that  were  then  of 
very  great  antiquity,  might  be  reopened.*  Similar  ancient 
gold  mines  have  recently  been  discovered  by  Burton  in  the 
land  of  Midian,  on  the  east  coast  of  tho  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

The  gold  districts  of  Australia  cover  a  very  considerable 
area,  extending  from  the  east  side  of  the  continent  for 
about  20"  of  latitude  (18°  to  38*  S.),  the  more  important 
deposits  being  those  of  Victoria  in  the  south.  The 
principal  districts  are  in  Victoria,— Ballarat,  Castlemaine, 
and  Sandhurst,  lying  west  and  north  from  Melbourne,  and 
T.ecchworth  near  tho  Murray  river  to  the  north-east.  In 
New  South  Wales  the  gold  fields  are  scattered  over  the 
entire  length  of  tho  colony  from  north  to  south,  the  more 
important  districts  lying  between  the  32d  and  3Gth  parallels 
of  S.  lat  on  the  western  side  of  tho  Australian  cordillcra, 
on  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Macquaric  and  Lachlan 
rivers,  the  centre  bein^  about  the  town  of  Batburst.  This 
is  known  as  the  western  district   Another  group,  known  as 


the  northern  district,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains 
near  the  Queensland  boundary,  in  29*  S.,  Rocky  River  being 
the  principal  locality ;  while  the  southern  district  includes 
Braidwood,  Adelaide,  Tumbarunibo,  and  other  localities  uear 
the  Murray  river.    In  Queensland  the  chief  localities  are, 
commencing  on  tho  sooth,  Gympie  and  Kilkevan  near  Mary- 
borough, 20°  S.  lat;  a  group  extending  about  50  miles  north, 
and  south  of  Rockhampton,  in  24°  30'  S.  lat,  all  near  the 
coast ;  Eastern  River,  llurley,  and  Peak  Downs,  about  300 
miles  inland  on  the  23d  parallel ;  und  Clomenny  and  Gilbert 
on  a  stream  running  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  besides 
numerous  others.    In  all  those  localities  two  principal  kinds 
of  deposits  are  observed,  namely,  auriferous  quartz  veins 
traversing  slates  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  age,  which  are 
in  intimate  relation  with  masses  of  diorite  and  other 
eruptive  rocks ;  and  gold-bearing  drifts  of  Miocene  or  even 
newer  Tertiary  date,  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the 
older  strata.    According  to  Daintree,3  no  auriferous  vcinoi 
any  kind  has  been  found  in  any  Secondary  or  Tertiary 
strata,  or  in  the  igneous  rocks  erupted  through  any  such 
newer  formations ;  and  as  a  result  of  his  experience  the  same 
observer  gives  the  following  as  the  modes  of  occurrence  of 
gold  in  Australia  : — (1)  In  pyritic  diorites  and  f  el  stones  in 
Queensland,  and  their  alluvial  drifts;  (2)  in  pyritic  granites 
in  New  South  Wales  ;  (3)  in  drifts  from  auriferous  serpen- 
tine in  Queensland,  also  in  the  two  northern  colonies ;  (4) 
in  more  or  less  regular  veins  with  quartz  and  calcspar  in 
the  preceding  rocks;  (5)  in  quartz  and  other  veins  in 
Devonian  and  Upper  Silurian  strata  in  proximity  to  similar 
.igneous  rocks,  which  is  the  general  character  of  the 
Victoria  quartz  veins  ;  (6)  in  veins  of  metamorphic  rocks 
of  unknown  age  in  Queensland  ;  and  (7)  in  quartz  veins 
in  Lower  Silurian  strata,  without  any  apparent  connexion 
with  igneous  masses.  The  latter  occur  only  in  Victoria,  and 
era  of  comparatively  minor  importance.    In  the  northern 
territory  of  South  Australia,  alluvial  gold  mining  has  re- 
cently been  developed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Darwin  in  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  the 
export  being  from  2000  to  3000  oz.  monthly. 

Statistics.—  There  are  no  means  of  stating  exactly  the  total  goM 
produce  of  the  world  for  any  particular  year,  as  in  many  of  the  largn 
producing  countries  no  systematic  returns  are  obtained,  and  in  other* 
where  such  returns  aro  collected  their  publication  is  often  delayed  fv 
a  considerable  time.  The  following  figures,  mwtly  derived  from  a 
recent  statistical  work,  A.  Soetbeer,  Edtlnutall-PTodnktion,  1ST*, 
with  some  additions  from  late  official  sources,  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  "'lative  importance  of  the  different  countries.  Previous  to  1 H37 
the  ..rat  place  was  held  by  Rossis,  and  the  estimated  average  *nnn») 
yield  from  all  sources  was,  in  tho  decennial  period  1841-40, 
1,760,500  ounces. 

The  contributions  of  the  different  countries  are  as  follows  :— 

United  States  1S76,  2.050*000* 

Russia.  1876,  1,072,920  1877,1,281,260 

New  .South  Wales.. 1876,    126.789  1877,  87,582 

Victoria  1876,    W3.760  1877,    809,063  1878,  7M,M» 

Queensland  1870,    410.830  1877,  468,418 

New  Zealand  1876,    822,016  1877,    371,6*5  1878,  811.4M 

Venezuela   1878,  150.0M 

112.500 
110,100 
65,950 
64,300 
61,214 
65,300 
21,660 
12,860 
12,039 
11,570 


1  Quarterly  Journal  nf  the  G'dojicnl  Rvcict'j,  xxxiii,  p.  882. 
*  Marietta  Bey,  HUtoire  A  .a/en  ne  d'E<rm<h  1 5>*'7,  p.  96.    Th"  oldest 
Aotic*  of  the  nines  goes  Wk  to  the  12th  dyuaMy. 


New  Granada  1876, 

Africa.  1876, 

Mexico  1875, 

Bolivia  1875, 

Austria-Hungary...lS76, 

Brazil  1875, 

Japan  1876, 

Chili  1576, 

Norn  Scotia  1S76, 

Peru  1876, 


*  Quarterly  Jovrral  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  4S5. 

4  The  two*  principal  minei,  on  the  Corn  stock  lode,  the  Coi--«>lif'«H 
Virginia  owl  California,  produced,  apart  from  silver,  gold  of  the  raise 
in  United  States  currency  us  follows:  — 

W6,  1577.  in*. 

Ci>THo1id»tcd  Vtreinl»...r?.1?S.I«  itf.tf7P.000  gJ.TTO.PtJ 

Cultleroia  .;...««*,«!  ».#*,;!»  5,iw.«» 
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Sineo  1851  the  yield  has  been  very  largely  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Australian  and  Cahforniau  sources,  the  annual 
averages  being— 

In  1851  1855   6.350.180  ounces 

,.  1856-1860  6,624,850  „ 

„  1861-1866   6,951,770  „ 

t ■  1866-1870. .....   61 1 69.660 

„  1871-1876  ,  5,487.400  „ 

Proportion  of  Gold  in  Depotitt. — A  rich  gold  bearing 
deposit  id  quantitatively  very  different  from  one  to  which 
the  same  term  is  applied  when  containing  ores  of  other 
metals.  In  the  latter  the  useful  material  most  as  a  rule 
lurm  a  considerable  proportion— one  or  more  parts  in  a 
hundred— of  the  mass ;  while  in  the  former,  owing  to  the 
superior  value  of  the  product,  it  rarely  attains  as  much  as 
1  per  cent,,  and  is  generally  very  much  less,  the  amount  of 
gold  contained  in  easily  worked  alluvial  deposits  being  often 
extremely  smalL  For  example,  the  yield  of  the  Siberian 
gold  washings  ranges  from  12  grains  to  I  dwt  12  grains 
per  ton  ;'  while  in  the  lodes,  which  are  more  difficult  and 
expensive  to  work,  the  proportion  is  about  8  dwts.  per  ton. 
In  the  alluvial  washings  of  California  it  is  estimated  at 
about  two  shillings  worth,  equal  to  about  -^th  of  an  ounce, 
per  ton  of  gravel  In  Australia  the  alluvial  ground  worked 
in  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  1678  is  returned  as  averaging 
25  grains  (1  dwt  1  gr.)  per  ton,  or  about  double  the 
above  quantity. 

In  vein  mining,  which  is  more  difficult  and  costly,  a 
)  trgor  yield  is  necessary,  but  probably  5  dwts.,  or  about 
.£1  in  value  per  ton,  will  in  most  places  represent  paying 
quantities  from  quartz  containing  free  gold,  i.e.,  not  asso- 
ciated with  pyrites.  The  proportional  yield  and  quantities 
of  the  different  kinds  of  auriferous  materials  treated  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria  during  the  last  three  months  of  1878 


were  common  at  the  surface,  the  most 


Yield  per  ton. 

Alluvia]  sand  "wasbdirt"   173  379  1    1  59-6 

Cement  (gravel)  requiring  crushing.. ..5871  ...    4   21  4 

<Juart2   222  775         ...   9  21 

Quarti  tailings   11139         ...    1  18 

P>.ec&"\laiM^  1599  2  6 

In  the  less  tractable  minerals,  sack  as  arsenical  pyrites 
occurring  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  veins,  as  much 
aa  1|  to  3  oz.  may  be  required  for  profitable  working. 
When  associated  with  the  ores  of  other  metals,  such  aa 
silver,  lead,  and  copper,  the  extraction  of  the  gold  ia  in 
most  cases  an  incidental  and  final  operation  in  their  metal- 
lurgical treatment,  and  may  therefore  be  best  considered  in 
the  articles  on  these  metals. 

Mining.—  The  various  deposits  of  gold  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — "  veins  "  and  "  placers. "  The  vein  miu- 
iag  of  gold  does  not  greatly  differ  frum  that  of  similar 
deposits  of  metals.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  here 
to  certain  details  of  the  extraction  of  gold  in  guch  cases.  In 
the  placer  or  alluvial  deposits,  the  precious  metal  is  found 
usually  in  a  water-worn  condition  imbedded  in  earthy 
matter,  and  the  method  of  working  all  such  deposits  is 
based  on  the  disintegration  of  the  earthy  matter  by  the 
action  of  a  stream  of  water,  which  washes  away  tho  lighter 
portions  and  leaves  the  denser  gold.  In  alluvial  deposits 
the  richest  ground  is  usually  found  in  contact  with  the 
"  bed  rock";  and,  when  the  overlying  cover  of  gravel  is  very 
thick,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  when  the  older  gravel  is 
covered  with  a  flow  of  basalt,  regular  mining  by  shafts  and 
levels,  as  in  what  are  known  aa  tunnel-claims,  may  bo 
required  to  reach  the  auriferous  ground.  In  the  early  days 
of  gold  washing  in  California  and  Australia,,  when  rich- 


alluvial  deposits 

simple  appliances  sufficed ;  the  most  characteristic  being 
the  "  pan,"  a  circular  dish  of  eheet-iron  with  sloping  side;' 
about  13  or  14  inches  in  diameter.  The  pan,  about  two- 
thirds  filled  with  the  "pay  dirt"  to  be  washed,  is  held  in 
the  stream  or  in  a  hole  filled  with  water.  The  miner, 
after  separating  the  larger  stones  by  hand,  imparts  a 
gyratory  motion  to  the  pan  by  a  combination  of  shaking 
and  twisting  movements  which  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
exactly,  so  aa  to  keep  its  contents  suspended  in  the  stream 
of  water,  which  carries  away  the  bulk  of  the  lighter 
material,  leaving  a  black  residue  consisting  of  magnetic 
iron  ore  and  other  heavy  minerals,  together  with  any 
gold  which  may  originally  havo  been  present  in  the  mass. 
The  washing  is  repeated  until  enough  of  the  enriched 
sand  is  collected,  when  the  gold  is  finally  recovcrtd  by 
careful  washing  or  "panning  out "  in  a  smaller  pan.  In 
Mexico  and  South  America,  instead  of  the  pan,  a  wooden 
dish  or  trough,  variously  shaped  in  different  districts,  and 
known  as  "  batea,"  is  used. 

The  "  cradle,"  a  simple  appliance  for  treating  somewhat 
larger  quantities,  varies  in  length  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  7 
feet,  but  tho  shorter  .length  is  that  usually  adopted. 
Its  nature  will  be  evident  from  fig.  1,  in  which  a  is  a 
movable  hopper  with 
a  perforated  bottom  of 
sheet  iron  in  which  the 
"  pay  dirt"  is  placed. 
Water  is  poured  on  the 
dirt,  and  the  rocking 
motion  imparted  to 
the  cradle  caused  the 
finer  particles  to  pass 
through  tho  holes  in 


1 1  dwt  per  ton  corresponds  to  1  part  in  653,333 
>out  1  in  6  or  6  millions  by  volume. 


by  weight,  and 


Fio.  1.— Cradle. 


the  hopper  on  to  the  screen  6,  which  is  of  canvas,  and 
thence  to  the  base  of  the  cradle,  where  the  auriferous  par- 
ticles accumulate  on  the  transverse  bars  of  wood  c,  called 
"riffles."  Washing  by  the  cradle,  which  is  now  but  little  used 
except  in  preliminary  workings,  is  tedious  and  expensive. 

The  "torn"  is  a  sort  of  cradle  with  an  extended  sluice 
placed  on  an  incline  of  about  1  foot  in  12.  The  upper  end 
contains  a  perforated  riddle  plate  which  is  placed  directly 
over  tho  riffle  box,  and  under  certain  circumstances  mercury 
may  be  placed  behind  the  riffles.  Copper  plates  amal- 
gamated with  mercury  are  also  used  when  the  gold  is  very 
fine,  and  even  in  some  instances  amalgamated  silver  coins 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Sometimes  the  stuff 
is  disintegrated  with  water  in  a  "  puddling  machine,"  which 
i3  used,  especially  in  Australia,  when  the  earthy  matters 
are  tenacious  and  water  scarce.  The  machine,  frequently 
resembles  a  brickmakera  wash-mill,  and  i«  worked  by  horae 
or  steam  power. 

In  workings  on  a  larger  scale,  where  tho  supply  of  water 
is  abundant,  as  in  California,  sluices  are  generally  employed. 
They  are  shallow  troughs  about  12  feet  long,  about  16  to 
20  inches  wide,  and  1  foot  in  depth.    The  troughs  taper 


Fio.  2.— Sluice. 

slightly  so  that  they  can  be  joined  in  series,  the  total  length 
often  reaching  several  hundred  feet.  The  incline  of  tb> 
sluice  varies  "with  the  conformation  of  the  ground  and  tie 
tenacity  of  the  stuff  to  be  washed,  from  1  in  16  to  1  v  8. 
Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  simple  forms  nf  slui^  as 
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used  in  river  diggings  In  the  north-west  of  America.  A 
rectangular  trough  of  boards,  whose  dimensions  depend 
chiefly  on  the  size  of  the  plankB  available,  is  set  ap  on  the 
higher  part  of  the  ground  at  one  side  of  the  claim  to  be 
worked,  upon  trestles  or  piers  of  rough  stone-work,  at  such 
an  inclination  that  the  stream  may  carry  off  all  but  the 
largest  stones,  which  are  kept  back  by  a  grating  of  boards 
about  2  inches  apart  at  a.  The  gravel,  which  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  is  from  12  to  16  feet  thick,  and  with  an 
average  breadth  to  the  river  of  25  to  30  feet,  is  dug  by  hand 
and  thrown  in  at  the  upper  end,  the  stones  kept  back  being 
removed  at  intervals  by  two  men  with  four-pronged  steel 
forks.  Tbe  floor  of  the  sluice  is  laid  with  riffles  made  of  strips 
of' wood  2  inches  square  laid  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
current  (as  at  b,  and  in  cross  section  at  c),  and  at  other 
points  d  with  boards  having  transverse  notches  filled  with 
mercury.  These  were  known  originally  as  Hungarian  riffles. 
The  bottom  of  the  working,  which  is  below  the  drainage 
level  of  the  valley,  is  kept  dry  by  a  Chinese  bucket  pump  e, 
attached  to  a  rough  undershot  wheel  driven  by  the  current 
in  the  sluice.  The  sluice  boxes  are  made  in  lengths,  and 
united  together  spigot  and  faucet  fashion,  so  that  they 
may  easily  be  removed  and  re-crccted  as  the  different  parte 
of  the  claim  are  progressively  exhausted. 

In  the  larger  and  more  permanent  erections  used  in 
hydraulic  mining,  the  upper  ends  of  the  sluices  are  often 
cut  in  rock  or  lined  with  stone  blocks,  tbe  grating  stopping 
the  larger  stones  being  known  as  a  "  grizzly."  in  order  to 
eive  very  fine  and  especially  rusty  particles  of  gold,  so-called 
"  under-current  sluices  "  are  used;  these  are  shallow  wooden 
tanks,  SO  square  yards  and  upwards  in  area,  which  are 
placed  somewhat  below  the  main. sluice,  and  communicate 
with  it  above  and  below,  the  entry  being  protected  by  a 
grating  so  that  only  the  finer  material  is  admitted.  These 
are  paved  with  atone  blocks  or  lined  with  mercury  riffles, 
so  that/rom  the  greatly  reduced  velocity  of  flow,  doe  to 
the  sudden  increase  of  surface,  the  finer  particles  of  gold 
may  collect  In  order  to  save  finely  -divided  gold,  amalga- 
mated copper  plates  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  nearly  level 
position,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  head  of  the 
sluice,  the  gold  which  is  retained  in  it  being  removed  from 
time  to  time.  Sluices  are  often  made  double,  and  they  are 
usually  cleaned  up,— that  is,  the  deposit  rich  in  gold  is 
removed  from  them,— once  a  week.  The  gold  is  then  re- 
covered by  "  panning  * 

The  application  of  a  jet  of  water  to  tbe  removal  of 
auriferous  gTavels  by  the  so-called  hydraulic  system  of 
mining  has  already  been  noticed  at  vol.  iv.  p  701. 1  This 
method  has  for  the  most  part  been  confined  to  tbe  country 
of  its  invention,  California,  and  the  western  territories  of 
America,  where  the  conditions  favourable  for  ita  use  are 
more  fully  developed  titan  elsewhere,— notably  the  presence 
of  toi'ck  banks  of  gravel  that  cannot  be  utilized  by  other 
methods,  and  abundance  of  water,  even  though  considerable 
work  may  be  required  at  times  to  make  it  available.  The 
general  conditions  to  be  observed  in  such  workings  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows  : — (1)  The  whole  of  tbe  auriferous 
gravel,  down  to  the  "bed  rock,"  must  bo  removed,— that 
is,  no  selection  of  rich  or  poor  parts  is  possible ;  (2)  this 
must  be.  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  or  at 
times  by  water  supplemented  by  gunpowder ;  (3)  the  con- 
glomerate must  be  mechanically  disintegrated  without 
interrupting  the  whole  system ;  (4)  the  gold  must  bo 
saved  without  interrupting  the  continuous  flow  of  water; 
and  (5)  arrangements  must  be  made  for  disposing  of  the 
:  of  impoverished  graveL 


-  iitach  valuable  Information  oo  this  aubjert  will  alno  be  found  in  the 

F\frh  Annvil  It/port  of  tkt  PmlM  Stait*  Commissions  of  Mining 
9MMX4,  Washington,  1873,  p.  3W>. 


The  general  appearance  of  an  hydraulic  gold  working  is 
seen  in  fig.  3,  the  water  being  brought  from  a  ditch  on 
the  high  ground,  and  through  a  line  of  pipes  to  the  dis- 
tributing box,  whence  the  branch  pipes  supplying  the 


rig.  t. 
in,"  and  the  superin- 


Fjc.  3.— Hydraulic  Gold  Working, 
three  jets  diverge.  The  stream  issues  through  a  nozzle 
resembling  that  of  a  fire  engine  (fig.  4),  which  ia  movable 
in  a  horizontal  plane  around  tbe  vertical  axis  a,  and  in  a 
vertical  plane  on  the  spherical  joint  and  centre  b.  ao  that 
the  direction  of  tbe 
jet  may  be  varied 
through  considerable 
angles  by  simply  mov- 
ing a  handle.  The 
material  of  the  bank, 
being  loosened  by  the 
cutting  action  of  the 
water,  crumbles  into  holes,  or  "< 

cumbent  mass,  often  with  large  trees  and  stones,  falls  into 
the  lower  ground.  The  stream,  laden  with  stones  and  grave), 
passes  into  the  sluices,  where  the  gold  is  recovered  in  the 
manner  already  de-scribed.  Under  the  most  advantageous 
conditions  tbe  loss  of  gold  may  be  estimated  at  15  or  20 
per  cent., the  amount  recovered  representing  a  value  of  about 
two  shillings  per  ton  of  gravel  treated.  Tbe  loss  of  mercury 
is  about  the  same,  from  5  to  6  cwt.  being  in  constant  use 
per  mile  of  sluice.  About  1  cwt.  is  added  daily  in  at  least 
two  charges.  The  average  half-yearly  consumption  it 
estimated  at  about  one  hundred  flasks  of  74  lb  eacb,  after 
allowing  for  tbe  amount  recovered  in  clearing  up  and  dis- 
tillation of  the  amalgam.  The  latteroperation  is  performed 
at  intervals  of  seven  or  fourteen  days  in  the  upper  length* 
of  tbe  sluice,  and  half-yearly  in  the  lower  parts. 

The  dressing  or  mechanical  preparation  of  vein  stuff  con- 
taining gold  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  other  ores, 
except  that  tbe  precious  metal  should  be  removed  from  the 
waste  substances  as  quickly  as  possible,  even  although  other 
minerals  of  value  that  are  subsequently  recovered  may  be 
present.  This  is  usually  done  by  amalgamation  with 
mercury,  in  all  cases  the  quartz  or  other  vein  stuff  must 
be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  as  a  preliminary  to 
further  operations.  This  may  bo  done  in  several  ways, 
Iff.,  either  (1)  by  tbe  Mexican  crusher  or  arrastra,  in 
which  the  grinding  is  effected  upon  a  bed  of  stone,  over 
which  heavy  blocks  of  stone  attached  to  cross  arms  are 
dragged  by  tbe  rotation  of  the  arms  about  a  central  spindle, 
motion  being  furnished  by  mules  or  other  power,  or  (2) 
by  the  Chilian  mill  or  trapicht,  also  known  as  tho  edgc- 
runner,  where  tbe  grinding  stones  roll  upon  the  floor,  at 
the  same  time  turning  about  a  central  upright, — con- 
trivances which  are  mainly  used  for  tbe  preparation  of 
silver  ores ;  but  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  tbe  gold 
quartz  of  California  and  Australia  is  reduced  by  (3)  tbe 
stamp  mill,  which  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  used  En 
Europe  for  the  preparation  of  tin  and  other  om,  but  bar 
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received  special  modification  In  many  detail*  Fi*.  C 
represents  the  ordinary  Califomian  pattern  of  a  stamp  mill. 
The  stamp  is  a  cylindrical  iron  pestle  faced  with  a  chilled 
cast-iron  shoe,  removable  so  that  it  can  be  renewed  when 
necessary,  attached  to  a  round  iron  rod  or  lifter,  the  whole 
weighing  from  600  to  800  lb.  The  lift  is  effected  by  cams 
acting  on  the  under  surface  of  tappets  a,  and  formed  by 
cylindrical  boxes  keyed  on  to  tho  stems  of  the  lifter  about 
one-fourth  of  their  length  from  the  top.  As,  however,  the 
cams,  unlike  thoso  of  European  stamp  mills,  are  placed  to 
one  side  of  the  stamp,  the  latter  is  not  only  lifted  but  turned 
partly  round  on  its  own  axis,  whereby  the  shoes  are  worn 
down  uniformly.  The  bed  or  mortar  A  is  of  cast-iron .  Tbe 
height  of  lift  may  be  between  8  and  10  inches,  and  the 
number  of  blows  from  30  to  90  per  minute.  The  stuff, 
previously  broken  to  about  2  inch  lumps  ia  a  Blake's  rock 
breaker,  is  fed  in  through  the  aperture  »  at  tbe  back  of  the 
"battery  box,"  a  constant  .supply  of  water  being  given 
from  the  channel  i,  and  mercury  in  a  finely  divided  state 
is  added  at  frequent  "intervals.  Tbe  discharge  of  tbe  com- 
minuted material  takes  place  through  the  aperture  d,  which 
is  covered  by  a  thin  steel  plate  perforated  wuh 


cloth  or  sacking. 


The  heavier  particles  become 
entangled  ia  the  fibres  of  the  cloth,  while  the  lighter 
deposits  are  carried  forward  by  the  current  At  intervals 
of  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  the  surface  of  the  blanket 
ia  completely  covered,  when  it  is  removed,  and  its  con- 
tan  ts  are  washed  off  in  a  tub  of  water  and  reserved  for 
further  treatment  Tbis  consists  of  amalgamation,  in  a 
contrivance  analogous  to  the  Hungarian  mill  subsequently 
described,  and  subsequent  treatment  in  pan  amalgamators 
somewhat  similar  to  the  arrasira  in  character,  but  with 
grinding  surfaces  of  iron  instead  of  stone. 

At  Scuemnitz,  in  Hungary,  quartz  vein  stuff  containing 
a  little  gold,  partly  free  and  partly  associated  with  pyrites 
and  galena,  is,  after  stamping  in  mills  similar  to  those 
desoribed  above,  but  without  rotating  stamps, 


Flo  5— Stamp  Mill, 
slits  about  ■j'jth  inch  broad  and  ^th  to  Jth  inch  long,  a 
certain  volume  being  discharged  at  every  blow  and  carried 
forward  by  the  flushing  water  over  the  apron  or  table  in 
front,  m,  covered  by  copper  plates  filled  with  mercury. 
Similar  plates  are  often  used  to  catch  any  particles  of  gold 
that  may  be  thrown  back,  while  the  main  operation  is  so 
conducted  that  the  bulk  of  the  gold  may  be  reduced  to  the 
state  of  amalgam  by  bringing  tbe  two  metals  into  intimate 
contact  under  the  stamp  head,  and  remain  in  the  battery. 
The  tables  in  front  are  laid  at  an  incline  of  about  8  degrees, 
and  are  about  13  feet  long ;  they  collect  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  gold ;  a  further  quantity  is  recovered 
by  leading  the  sands  through  a  gutter  about  16  inches 
broad  and  120  feet  Jong,  also  lined  with  amalgamated 
copper  plates,  after  the  pyrttic  and  other  heavy  minerals 
have  been  separated  by  depositing  in  catch  pits  and  other 
Mmilar  contrivances. 

When  the  ore  does  not  contain  any  considerable  amount 
of  free  gold,  mercury  is  not,  as  a  rule,  used  in  the  battery. 
The  pulverized  stuff  is  received  upon  blanket  tables  or 
These  are  inclined  boards  covered  with  coarse 


Fio.  6.— Hongarisn  Mill, 
through  the  so-called  Hungarian  gold  mill,  fig  6.  This 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  pan  a,  having  a  shallow  cylindrical 
bottom  b,  holding  50  lb  of  mercury,  in  which  a  wooden 
runner  e,  nearly  of  tbe  same  shape  as  tho  inside  of  the  pan. 
and  armed  below  with  several  projecting  blades,  is  mado 
to  revolve  by  gearing  wheels  placed  either  above,  or,  as  in 
the  figure,  below.  The  connexion  of  the  runner  with  tho 
driving  shaft  is  effected  by  the  three-armed  crutch  shown 
in  plan  at  e,  which  sits  on  the  square  part  of  tbe  shaft 
By  means  of  set  screws  analogous  to  those  of  a  flour  mill, 
the  runner  is  adjusted  at  such  a  height  that  the  knives 
just  clear  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  The  stuff  from  tho 
stamps  arrive  by  the  gutter  /,  and,  falling  through  the  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  '  runner,  is  distributed  over  the 
mercury,  when  the  gold  subsides  in  virtue  of  its  superior 
density,  while  tbe  quartz  and  lighter  materials  are  guided 
by  the  blades  to  the  circumference  and  are  discharged  at  p, 
usually  into  a  second  simitar  mill,  and  sometimes  to  a  third; 
placed  at  lower  levels,  and  subsequently  pass  over  blanket 
tables.  The  most  advantageous  speed  is  from  12  to  14 
revolutions  per  minute.  \  The  action  of  this  so-called  mill  is 
really  more  nearly  analogous  to  that  of  a  centrifugal  pump, 
as  no  grinding  action  takes  place  in  it  The  amalgam  i* 
cleaned  out  about  once  a  month.  The  average  amount  or 
gold  collected  from  50  tons  of  stuff  stamped,  is  about  C  oz. 
in  the  mills,  and  in  tho  subsequent  dressing  processes  1  B>  of 
auriferous  silver  and  10  cwt  of  lead.  According  to 
Rittinger,  mercury  that  has  been  purified  by  distillation 
acta  much  more  rapidly  upon  gold  than  such  as  has  been 
saturated  with  the  metal  without  losing  its  fluidity,  although 
the  amount  that  can  be  so  dissolved  is  very  small. 

There  are  various  forms  of  pan  amalgamators  of  which 
space  will  not  permit  a  description  to  be  gjvon.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  experience  of  tbe  great  variety  of 
pans  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  devised  has  led  to 
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Fia.  7. -Knox  Pan. 


the  adoption  of  the  more  simple  forms,  in  which  the  grind- 
tog  is  effected  between  horizontal  flat  surfaces  instead  of 
curved  or  conical  Bottoms,  and  in  the  pans  now  usually 
employed  these  flat  grinding  surfaces  form  an  annular 
floor  round  a  central  cone  through  which  a  vertical  shaft 
passes.  The  Knox  pan,  fig.  7,  may  be  considered  to  be 
fairly  typical  It  is  of  cast-iron,  4  feet  in 
inches  deep.  It  has  a 
false  bottom  to  form  a 
hollow  annular  space 
through  which  steam 
can  be  introduced.  Tho 
centre  of  the  yoke  d 
attached  to  the  muller 
m,  is  keyed  to  a  vertical 
wrought-iron  shaft  S, 
2  inches  in  diameter, 
which  can  be  brought 
in  connexion  with  the 
driving  gear  G.  Tho 
blocks  r,  r  are  of  wood. 
In  working  the  pan  100 
lb  of  skimmings  are  introduced,  and  water  added  until  the 
pulp  will  just  adhere  to  a  stick.  After  three  hours  grinding 
the  pulp  is  heated  with  steam.  About  5  lb  of  mercury  are 
added  for  every  charge,  together  with  a  cupful  of  equal 
parts  of  saltpetre  and  sal  ammoniac.  After  throe  hours 
further  working,  water  with  a  little  caustic  lime  is  added, 
and  the  pulp  u  discharged  first  through  an  upper  and  then 
through  a  lower  hole. 

One  of  <he  greatest  difficulties  in  the  treatment  of  gold 
by  amalgamation,  and  more  particularly  in  the  treatment 
of  pyrites,  arises  from  the  so-called  sickening  or  flouring  of 
the  mercury;  that  is,  the  particles,  losing  their  bright 
metallic  surfaces,  am  no  longer  capable  of  coalescing  tvith 
or  taking  up  other  metals.  Of  the  numerous  remedies  pro- 
posed the  most  efficacious  is  perhaps  sodium  amalgam. 
It  appears  that  amalgamation  is  often  impeded  by  the 
tarnish  found  on  the  surface  of  the  gold  when  it  is 
associated  with  sulphur,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  or 
tellurium.  Wurtz1  in  America  (1864)  and  Crookes  in 
England  (1865)  made  independently  the  discovery  that, 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  to  the 
mercury,  the  operation  is  much  facilitated.  It  is  also 
stated  that  sodium  prevents  both  the  "sickening  "  and  the 
"flouring"  of  the  mercury  which  is  produced  by  certain 
associated  minerals.  Cosmo  Newberry  has  investigated  with 
much  care  the  action  of  certain  metals  in  impeding  amalgam- 
ation.' Wurtz  recommends  two  amalgams,  one  containing  2 
and  the  other 4  per  cont  of  sodium,  and  in  practice  1  per  cent, 
or  less  of  these  is  added  to  the  mercury  in  the  amalgamator. 
Crookes  employs  three  kinds,  which  he  calls  A,  B,  and  C 
amalgams  ;  each  contains  3  per  cent,  of  mercury,  but  the 
B  variety  has,  in  addition  to  the  sodium,  20  per  cent  of 
sine,  and  C  is  mixed  with  10  per  cent  of  zinc  and  10  per 
cent  of  tin.  The  addition  of  cyanide  of  potassium  has 
been  suggested  to  assist  the  amalgamation  and  to  prevent 
"  flouring,"  but  Skey8  has  shown  that  its  use  is  attended 
with  loss  of  gold. 

Separation  of  Gold  from  the  Amalgam. — The  amalgam  is 
first  pressed  in  wetted  canvas  or  buckskin  in  order  to  re- 
move excess  of  mercury.  According  to  Rittinger,  mercury 
will  dissolve  from  0*05  to  0  08  per  cent  of  native  gold  of 
standard  650  to  850  without  loss  of  fluidity,  the  solubility 
of  the  gold  increasing  with  its  fineness;  and  until  the  point 
of  saturation  is  reached,  no  separation  of  solid  amalgam  is 
possible.    Lumps  of  the  solid  amalgam,  about  2  inches  in 

1  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Aria,  toI.  xli.,  March  1866. 
1  Uro's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  supplement  to  7th  cd.,  p.  412 
•  Trantacliem  of  the  .Yap  Zealand  Institute,  1876. 


dianu  ter,  are  introduced  into  an  iron  vessel  lined  with  a 
paste  of  fire-clay  and  wood  ashes,  and  provided  with  an 
iron  tube  that  dips  below  the  surface  of  water.  The  dis- 
tillation is  then  effected  by  heating,  care  being  taken  that 
the  retort  does  not  become  visibly  red  in  daylight  The 
amalgam  yields  about  30  to  40  per  cent  of  gold.  Id 
California  tho  amalgam  is  retorted  in  cast-iron  pons  placed 
in  cast-iron  cylinders  1 1  inches  in  diameter,  4  feet  6  inches 
long,  supported  on  brick  work.  The  bullion  left  in  the 
retorts  is  then  melted  in  black-lead  crucibles,  with  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  suitable  fluxes. 

The  extraction  of  gold  from  auriferous  minerals  by  fusion, 
except  as  an  incident  in  their  treatment  for  other  metal*, 
is  very  rarely  practised.  It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to 
treat  the  concentrated  black  iron  obtained  in  tho  Ural  gold 
washings,  which  consists  chiefly  of  magnetite,  as  an  iron 
ore,  by  smelting  it  with  charcoal  for  auriferous  pig  iron,  tho> 
latter  metal  possessing  tho  property  of  dissolving  gold  in 
considerable  quantity.  By  subsequent  treatment  witlt 
sulphuric  acid  the  gold  could  be  recovered.  Experiments 
on  this  point  were  made  by  Anossow  in  1835,  but  they 
have  never  bsen  followed  in  practice. 

Gold  in  galena  or  other  lead  ores  is  invariably  recovered 
in  the  refining  or- treatment  of  the  lead  and  silver  obtained. 
Pyritic  ores  containing  copper  are  treated  by  method- 
analogous  to  those  of  the  copper  smelter.  This  is  exten 
sively  done.  In  Colorado  the.  pyritic  ores  containing  gold 
and  silver  in  assoei;:.'  a  with  copper  are  smelted  in  re 
verberatory  furnaces  for  regulus,  which,  when  desilverized 
by  Ziervogel's  method,  leaves  a  residue  containing  20  or 
30  ounces  of  gold  per  ton.  This  is  smelted  with  rich  gold 
ores,  notably  those  containing  tellurium  for  white  metal 
or  regulus;  and  by  a  following  process  of  partial  reduction 
analogous  to  that  of  selecting  in  copper  smelting,  "  bottoms  " 
of  impure  copper  are  obtained  in  which  practically  all  tho 
gold  ia  concentrated.  By  continuing  the  treatment  of 
these  in  the  ordinary  way  of  refining,  poling,  and  granulat- 
ing, all  tho  foreign  matters  other  than  gold,  copper,  and 
silver  are  removed,  and,  by  exposing  the  granulated  i 
to  a  high  oxidizing  heat  for  a  considerable  i ' 
may  be  completely  oxidized  while  the  ; 
unaltered.  Subsequent  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid 
renders  the  copper  soluble  in  water  as  sulphate,  and  th« 
final  residue  contains  only  gold  and  silver,  which  is  parted 
or  refined  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  method  of  separating 
gold  from  copper,  by  converting  the  latter  into  oxide  and 
sulphate,  is  also  used  at  Oker  in  the  Harz. 

Chlorination  Procets. — Plattner  suggested  that  the  resi- 
dues from  certain  mines  at  ReichenBtein,  in  Silesia,  ahoul  L 
be  treated  with  chlorine  after  the  arsenical  products  bad 
been  extracted  by  roasting.  The  process,  which  depends 
upon  the  fact  that  chlorine  acts  rapidly  upon  gold,  but 
does  not  attack  ferric  oxide,  is 
now  adopted  in  Grass  Valley, 
California,  where  the  waste  mine- 
rals, principally  pyrites  from  tail- 
ings, have  been  worked  for  a 
considerable  time  by  amalgama- 
tion. The  roasting  is  conducted 
at  a  low  temperature  in  some, 
form  of  ra verberatory  furnace. 
Salt  is  added  in  tho  roasting  to 
convert  all  the  metals  present, 
except  iron,  into  chlorides.  The 
auric  chloride  is,  however,  decom- 
posed at  the  elevated  temperature  into  finely-divided 
metallic  gold,  which  is  then  readily  attacked  by  the  chlo- 
rino  gas.  The  roasted  mineral,  slightly  moistened,  is  next 
introduced  into  a  wooden  vat,  pitched  inside,  and  furnished 
with  a  double  bottom,  as  ia  shown  in  fie  8.  Chlorine 


Fig.  8. 
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is  led  from  a  suitable  generator  beneath  the  false  bottom, 
and  rises  through  the  moistened  ore,  resting  on  a  bed 
of  broken  quarts  below  the  false  bottom,  converting 
the  gold  into  a  soluble  chloride,  which  is  afterwards 
removed  by  washing  with  water.  •  The  precious  metal 
is  then  precipitated  as  metallic  gold  by  sulphate  of  iron. 
The  process  has  been  greatly  improved  in  America  by 
Kiiatel,  Dsetken,  and  Hoffmann ;  with  proper  care  it  is 
a  very  perfect  one,  and  yields  97  per  cent,  of  the  gold 
originally  present  in  the  ore.  It  is  stated  not  to  cost 
more  in  California  than  60s.  ft  ton.  Any  silver  origin- 
ally present  in  the  ore  is  of  course  converted  into  chloride 
of  silver  and  remains  with  the  residue,  from  which  it  may 
be  extracted  by  the  solvent  action  of  brine  or  by  amalga- 
mation. 

Refimng  or  Parting  Gold  from  other  Metalt. — Strabo 
states1  that  in  his  time  a  process  was  employed  for  refining 
and  purifying  gold  in  large  quantities  by  cementing  or 
burning  it  with  an  aluminous  earth,  which,' by  destroying 
the  silver,  left  the  gold  in  a  state  of  purity. .  Pliny  shows 
that  for  this  purpose  the  gold  was  placed  on  the  firo  in  an 
earthen  vessel  with  treble  its  weight  of  salt,  and  that  it  was 
afterwards  again  exposed  to  the  fire  with  two  parts  of  salt 
and  one  of  argillaceous  rock,  which,  in  the  presence  of 
moisture,  effected  the  decomposition  .of  the  salt ;  by  this 
means  the  silver  became  converted  into  chloride.  In  a 
similar  process  still  practised  in  New  Granada  the  granulated 
argentiferous  gold  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  common  salt 
snd  two  parts  of  brick  dust.  In  the  presence  of  moisture, 
effected  by  the  passage  of  aqueous  vapour  through  the 
porous  pots  in  which  the  mixture  is  heated,  the  salt  acts  on 
the  brick  dust,  producing  silicate  of  soda,  and  tho  evolution 
of  hydrochloric  acid  affords  a  source  of  chlorine  for  the  silver. 
The  chloride  of  silver  formed  fuses  readily  and  drops  off, 
exposing  a  fresh  surface  of  tho  alloy  to  ihe  action  of  the  gas. 

Various  methods  for  separating  gold  from  silver  or  other 
alloys  appear  to  have  been  in  use  from  ancient  times. 
Among  these-  may  be  mentioned  prolonged  oxidation  by 
exposure  to  air,  and  treatment  with  sulphur,  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  corrosive  sublimate.  In  the  Harz,  2  ounces 
of  the  granulated  alloy  of  gold  and  silver  were  mixed  and 
heated  with  1  ounce  of  sulphur,  litharge  being  added  to 
separate  the  gold  remaining  in  the  sulphide  of  silver. 

Parting  by  Nitric  And,  tho  old  process  of  refining, 
is  now  practised  in  England  by  only  one  firm,  although 
in  some  refineries  both  the  nitric  acid  and  the  sulphuric 
acid  processes  are  combined,  the  alloy  being  first  treated 
with  nitric  acid  It  used  to  be  called  "  quartation,"  from 
the  fact  that  4  parts  of  the  alloy  best  suited  for  the  opera- 
tion of  refining  contain  3  parts  of  silver  and  1  of  gold 
The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  teasels  of  glass  or 
platinum,  and  each  pound  of  granulated  metal  is  treated 
with  ft  pound  and  a  quarter  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-32.  It  ia  the  method  employed  in  the  assay  of  gold 
(see  Assatino). 

Refining  by  Sulphuric  Acid  is  the  process  usually  adopted 
for  separating  gold  from  silver  on  the  large  scale.  It 
appears  to  have  been  proposed  in  France  by  Dize  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  actually  in  use 
in  France  in  1820,  and  was  introduced  into  the  Mint 
refinery,  London,  by  Mr  Mathison  in  1829.5  It  is  based 
upon  the  facts  that  concentrated  hot  sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts silver  and  copper  into  soluble  sulphates  without 
attacking  the  gold,  the  sulphate  at  silver  being  subsequently 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  copper  plates  with  the 
formation  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

About  80  lb  of  the  granulated  alloy  are  boiled  for  three 


1  F»bbroni,  Ann.  Chim.,  t.  lrxii.  p.  26. 

I  JUport  on  (A*  AoyoJ  Mmt,  1837,  Appendix,  p.  69. 
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or  four  hours  in  a  platinum  vessel  (fig.  9)  with  2-5"  timet 
its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  184.  Thft 
sulphurous  acids  which  arise  are  partially  condensed  befort 
being  allowed  to  pass  into  the  air.    When  the  acid  has 


Fio.  9.— R«fln*ry  Siphon  »nd  Alembic. 

ceased  to  act  on  the  metal  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  153  ia  added,  and,  after  r.  second 
boiling,  the  contents  of  the  vessel  aro  allowed  to  aettle. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  withdrawn  from  the  gold, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  diluted 
until  its  density  is  1*21  or  1-26.  The  silver  is  usually 
precipitated  from  solution  by  copper  plates,  but  sometimes 
iron  ia  used,  and  the  silver  is  roughly  dried  and  compressed 
by  an  hydraulic  press  before  it  is  melted  into  ingots.  The 
gold,  which  is  often  again  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  ia 
then  washed  and  melted  into  ingots  that  contain  from  997 
to  998  parts  of  gold  in  1000.  The  operation  of  parting 
may  be  conducted  in  iron  or  platinum  vessels ;  the  use  of 
the  former  was  advocated  by  M.  Tocchi,  and  they  are  still 
extensively  employed.  Magnificent  vessels  of  platinum 
have,  however,  been  made  in  England  by  Messrs  John- 
son, Matthey,  &  Co.  The  alloys  best  suited  for  the 
operation  contain  from  800  to  960  of  silver  and  50  to  200 
of  copper  and  gold,  but  the  proportion  of  gold  must  not  ex- 
ceed 200  parts  in  1000.  Refiners  obtain  alloys  in  suitable 
proportions  by  m  ixing  together  auriferous  silver  and  argenti- 
ferous gold,  the  proportions  of  the  respective  metals  having 
been  previously  indicated  by  assay.  By  such  an  arrange- 
ment, silver  which  contains  but  the  0-0004  part  of  gold,  or 
2  25  grains  in  the  troy  pound,  may  be  profitably  treated. 

Cost  of  Refining.— The  charge  to  the  public  for  refining 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  amount  of  metal  to  be 
operated  upon  and  its  richness.  In  England,  however,  it 
may  be  considered  to  be  about  Id.  per  ounce  for  the  silver 
and  4d.  per  ounce  for  gold.  In  France  the  charge  is 
about  90  cents  to  1  franc  25  cents  for  a  kilogramme  of  silver. 

The  Lower  Harz  smelting  works  produce  annually  from 
50  to  55  cwta.  of  test  silver  of  an  average  fineness  of  950 
silver  and  50  gold  per  1000;  the  proportion  of  the  latter 
metal  is,  however,  variable,  being  lowest  (3  per  1000)  in 
the  silver  obtained  from  clean  lead  ores,  and  highest 
(10  per  1000)  in  that  separated  from  argentiferous  copper 
ores, — that  from  the  mixed  copper  and  lead  ores  being 
of  intermediate  richness.  The  silver,  in  quantities  of  25 
kilogrammes,  is  refined  upon  small  tests  in  a  muffle,  and 
when  sufficiently  purified  is  granulated  by  ladling  it  into 
water,  whereby  thin  flattened  granules  suitable  for  dissolv- 
ing are  obtained. 

The  parting  vessels  (fig.  10)  are  of  porcelain  which,  to 
protect  them  against  fracture  by  irregular  heating,  are 
covered  with  wire  netting  and  plastered  over  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  smithy  scales.  They  are  mounted 
in  a  frame  and  set  loose  in  an  iron  pot  with  a  hemi- 
spherical bottom,  which  is  heated  by  a  fire  from  below  ; 
the  pot  also  serves  to  catch  the  contents  of  the  porcelain 
vessel  if  the  latter  should  be  accidentally  broken.  The 
cover  is  perforated  by  a  hole  in  the  centre  for  tho  passage 
of  a  lead  pipe  to  carry  off  the  sulphurous  acid  fumes, 
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(6-25  kilogrammes)  of 
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and  a  smaller  one  at  one  side  through  which  acid  may 
be  introduced.  These,  as  well  as  other  connexions  on  the 
pipes  carrying  off  the  vapours,  are  secured  by  water-joints. 
The  charge  of  about  200 
granulated  silver  is 
treated  with  twice  its 
weight  of  sulphuric 
acid  marking  66* 
Baume,  and,  by  care- 
ful firing,  is  dissolve  3 
in  six  hours.  The 
proper  management 
of  the  heat  is  of  im- 
portance, as  neglect 
in  the  conduct  of  the 
operation  may  easily 
lead  to  a  breakage  of 
the  pot.  When  the  • 
charge  is  completely 
dissolved  the  liquid 
is  allowed  to  settle 
for  some  time,  and 
is  then  poured  off 
into  a  lead  pan,  where 
the  silver  sulphate 
solidifies.  TUis,  when 
redissolved  by  an  ad- 
dition of  water  and 
careful  wanning,  is 
treated  with  strips  of 
copper,  the  separation 
of  the  silver  being 
facilitated  by  agitat- 
ing the  liquid.  When 


Fig.  10. 

the  latter  is  found  to  be  completely  free  from  silver  the 
heating  is  stopped,  and  the  contents  of  the  pan  are  allowed 
to  settle  for  eighteen  hours,  when  the  copper  solution  is 
drawn  off  by  a  siphon  and  sent  to  the  vitriol  crystallizere. 
In  tho  precipitation  of  100  kilogrammes  of  silver  about 
80  kilogrammes  of  sheet-copper  are  expended. 

Tho  precipitated  silver  is  washed  with  water  in  a  copper 
vessel  upon  a  linen  filter  until  the  reaction  of  copper  in  the 
washings  ceases,  and  then  moulded  in  cylindrical  blocks  by 
screw  pressure,  to  express  the  residual  water.  These  when 
fire-dried  are  melted  in  black-lead  pots,  holding  75  lb,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  soda  nitre. 

The  parted  gold  remaining  in  the  porcelain  pot,  though 
already  sensibly  finer  than  is  usual  when  iron  parting 
vessels  ore  used,  still  contains  silver,  and  is  therefore  boiled 
once  more  with  sulphurio  acid  of  66°  Baume.  Afterwards 
it  is  washed  with  water  until  silver  can  bo  no  longer 
detected  in  the  weshings,  when  it  is  transferred  to  a 
porcelain  dish  and  dried.  When  a  quantity  of  about  10  lb 
of  gold  has  bean  accumulated,  it  is  mixed  with  a  little 
borax  glass,  melted  in  a  black-lead  pot,  and  cast.  The 
resulting  bars  average  £Aly  fine. 

Refining  by  Chlorine  Gas. — F.  Bowyer  Miller1  devised 
in  1867  the  following  method  for  separating  silver  from 
gold.  The  process,  which  is  the  one  now  adopted  in  the 
Australian  mints,1  consists  in  converting  the  silver  into 
chloride  by  the  passage  of  a  6tream  of  chlorine  gas  through 
the  molten  alloy.  Clay  crucibles  are  employed  after  hav 
ing  been  saturated  with  a  strong  solution  of  borax  and 
allowed  to  dry.  The  chlorine  is  introduced  through  the 
gold  by  a  clay  pipe  passing  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible, 
and  connected  with  the  chlorine  generator  in  which  the 
is  obtained  by  a  pressure  tube  8  feet 


f  Chem.  Soc.  Joum..  v.  xxL.  1868.  p.  606. 

»  fourth  Annual  Report  0/  Dtfuti,.  Master    Mint.  1878,  p.  62. 


high.  The  chloride  of  sflvtK  is  easily  pocrad  off  from  the 
surface  of  the  molten  metal,  and  by  carefully  fusing  with 
a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  the  small  amount  of  gold  it 
retains  is  separated  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible. 
The  gold  operated  .upon  contains  from  3  to  12  per  cent 
of  silver,  and  the  average  fineness  of  the  refined  gold  is 
994.  The  operation  is  now  conducted  on  a  considerable 
scale  in  Australia,  and  in  the  years  1871  and  1872  no  lea- 
than  1,100,000  ounces  of  gold  were  refined  by  its  aid  in 
Sydney  alone.  The  absolute  loss  of  gold  does  not«xeceri 
14  parts  in  100,000. 

Toughening  Brittle  Gold. — It  will  be  seen  from  p.  751 
that  minute  traces  of  certain  metals,  which  do  not  exceed 
the  nVstb  P»rt  of  the  mass,  render  gold  brittle  and 
unfit  for  coinage.  Miller  showed  that  the  removal  of  the 
deleterious  metals  might  be  effected  by  converting  them 
iuto  volatile  chlorides  by  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas.  The 
process  was  introduced  into  the  English  mint  by  Roberts,* 
who  successfully  treated  over  40,000  ounces  of  brittle  gold 
with  but  trifling  loss  of  precious  metal  Wagner  has 
suggested  *  that  bromine  may  replace  chlorine  in  Millers 
process.  Brittle  gold  may  also  be  toughened  by  throwing 
a  small  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  on  to  the  surface 
of  the  molten  metal,  but  this  method  is  wasteful,  and  the 
fumes  evolved  are  deleterious.  The  late  Mr  Warington * 
proposed  to  toughen  brittle  gold  by  the  addition  of  about 
10  per  cent,  of  black  oxide  of  copper.  The  process  i* 
efficacious,  but  the  crucibles  become  much  corroded  and 
even  perforated ;  the  standard  fineness  of  the  gold  is,  more- 
over, lowered  by  such  copper  as  is  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state.  If  gold  is  but  slightly  brittle,  it  may  be  toughened 
by  pouring  it  in  a  thin  stream  through  atmospheric  air  into 
a  crucible  lined  with  borax,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  copper. 

Preparation  of  Pure  Gold. — Chemically  pure  gold  may 
be  prepared  by  several  methods.  The  metal,  either  in  the 
form  of  powder  or  "  cornets  "  from  the  purest  gold  that  can 
be  obtained,  is  dissolved  in  nitro-hydrochlorio  acid.  The 
excess  of  acid  is  driven  off,  alcohol  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium added  to  precipitate  platinum,  and  the  chloride  of 
gold  is  then  dissolved  in  pure  distilled  water,  the  solution 
being  diluted  until  each  gallon  does  not  contain  more  than 
half  an  ounce  of  the  precious  metal  The  solution  is  allow  ed 
to  stand  for  several  weeks,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is 
carefully  removed  by  a  siphon  from  any  chloride  of  silver 
that  may  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  The 
gold  may  then  be  precipitated  by  a  stream  of  carefully 
washed  sulphurous  anhydride,  or  by  the  addition  of  oxalic 
acid,  formic  acid,  or  ferrous  sulphate.  The  spongy  gold 
is  washed  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  distilled  water, 
ammonia  water,  and  again  with  distilled  water,  after  Which 
it  is  melted  in  a  clay  crucible  with  a  little  bisulpbate  of 
potash  and  borax,  and  poured  into  a  stone  mould.  Huberts8 
prepared  by  this  method  70  ounces  of  gold  of  which  the 
average  purity  was  999  96,  the  precipitant  being  oxaUf 
acid.  Gold  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion containing  copper  is  always  contaminated  with  capita 
oxalate.  E.  Purgotti?  has,  however,  shown  that  by  heating 
the  solution  with  the  addition  of  potash,  a  soluble  double 
oxatate  of  copper  and  potash  is  formed,  and  the  gold  is  kit 
in  the  pure  state. 

Alloys  of  Oold. — The  most  important  alloys  are  those  with  sflvet 
and  copper.  Those  u»ed  for  coinage  at  the  present  day  contain  from 
800  parts  of  gold  in  1000,  tho  standard  of  the  Norwegian  8-kronei 


*  .'"■■.(  and  Second  Annual  Reports  of 
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rioeC,  to  086*6,  that  of  the  Austrian  reiehsd  neater],  the  alloying 
..iital  being  mainly  copper.  In  England,  when  gold  coins  were 
lint  In  trod  need  by  Henry  III.,  in  1267,  they  ware  of  pore  gold. 
Kdward  111.,  in  1345,  tu  the  first  to  use  a  standard  994 '8,  and  in 
1 536  Hoary  VIII.  issued  crowns  of  the  double  roae  of  the  standard 
916-6  for  concurrent  i*»ue  with  sovereigns,  and  other  coins  of  the 
original  standard  8ai"8.    In' 1644  the  standard  for  all  gold  coina 


was  reduced  to  91 6 -6,  and  again  in  1646  to  633  4,  (he  [ 
ever  reached  in  England.  Mary  restored  the  old  standard  994  -8. 
Elizabeth  directed  that  coins  of  both  standards,  9160  and  99 4  8. 
should  be  issued,  and  the  latter  was  employul  at  intervals  until 
1640.  Since  then  the  lower  standard,  916-6,  has  been  solely  used, 
and,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Coinage  Act  of 
1870,  SS  Vic.  c.  10,  is  the  one  now  in  use  :— 


Dcoomlmilia  of 

Cola. 

Standard  Weight. 

Imperial 
Weight. 

Orslaa 

Metric 
Weight 

Grama. 

Cold— 

Five-Pound  ,  

Two-Pound   

Sovereign  

616-37239 
246 -M«£'5 
123  27447 
61  63723 

I 

39-94028 
16  97611 
7  98806 
3  99402 

L*:-u£  Current  Wttijht 


Iirir*-Tl»l 

Weight. 

Olllni. 


oii-roooo 

24c.  O0O0O 
122-t.OOOO 
6112.00 


Metric 
Weight. 

Grama. 


Kerned  y  Allowance, 


Weight  per  piece.  I 


Imperial 
Gralaa. 


39-68985  ( 
15-87574  ) 
7  93787  ) 
3  MOM 


Eleven-twelfths  fine  h  1-00000 
gold.onetwelfthalloy;  /  0  40000 
or  millesimal  fineness  (  0-20O0O 
016-66.  JO-10000 


Metric 
(ijur.i. 


0-0*479 

0-02592 
0  01296 
0 


Millesimal 

r 


0  002 


In  Amcr'ca  and  in  those  countries  which  have  formed  the  "  Latin 
Convention, '  the  standard  of  gold  coin  is  900,  with  a  "remedy  " 
of  ±n\j.  M.  Peligot  suggested1  that  by  employing  a  triple 
alloy  containing  58'1  per  cent,  of  gold,  86*1  of  copper,  and  5*8  of 
zinc,  a  coin  might  be  produced  which,  while  being  of  the  value  of 
25  francs,  would  hare  the  decimal  weight  of  10  grammes.  The 
alloy  is  perfectly  malleable  and  of  good  colour.  In  England  the 
Allowing  standards  aro  used  for  plate  and  fcwollery,  375,  600,  626, 
7  '0,  ana  916-A,  tbo  alloying  metal  being  silver  and  copper  in  vary- 
in;  proportions.  In  France  three  alloys  of  the  following  standards 
«r<  used  for  jewellery,  920,  810,  and  750.  A  greenish  alloy  used 
by  goldsmiths  contains  70  per  cent  of  silver  and  30  per  cent,  of 
golX  "  Blue  gold"  is  stated  to  contain  75  per  cent  of  gold  and 
25  per  cent,  of  iron.  The  Japanese  use  for  ornament  an  alloy  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  standard  of  which  varies  from  850  to  500,  the 
colour  of  the  precious  metal  being  developed  by  "pickling"  in  a 
mixture  of  plum-juice,  vinegar,  ana  sulphate  of  copper.  They  may 
be  said  to  possess  a  series  of  bronzes,  in  which  gold  and  silver 
replace  tin  and  sine,  all  these  alloys  being  characterized  by  patina 
having  a  wonderful  range  of  tint  The  common  alloy,  Shi-ya-ku- 
Do,  contains  70  pet  cent,  of  copper  and  30  per  cent,  of  gold  ;  when 
exposed  ti  air  it  becomes  coated  with  a  fine  black  patina,  and  is 
much  used  inJapaa  for  aword  ornaments.  Gold  wire  rosy  be  drawn 
of  any  quality,  bat  it  is  usual  to  add  6  to  9  dwts.  of  copper  to  tha 
pound.* 

The  "solders"  used  for  red  gold  contain  1  part  of  copper  and  5 
of  g<rt-f ;  for  light  gold,  1  part  of  copper,  I  of  silver,  and  4  of  gold. 

Alloys  of  Gold  and  Silver. — Electrum,  the  natural  alloy  of  gold 
and  silver,  has  already  been  described,  p.  740.  Matthiessen  ob 
served  that  the  density  of  those  alloys,  the  composition  of  which 
varies  from  AuAg,  to  Au,Ag,  is  greater  than  that  calculated  from 
the  densities  of  the  constituent  metals.  These  alloys  aro  harder, 
,  and  more  sonorous  than  pure  gold.  Thcalloys  of  the 
AuAg,  AuAg„  AuAgj,  and  AuAg„  are  perfectly  homo- 
geneous, and  have  been  studied  by  Levol.'  Hatchett  has  shown,4 
by  a  series  of  careful  experiments,  that  certain  metals,  even  when 
present  in  such  small  quantities  as  the  TArgth  part  of  the  mass, 
render  standard  gold  brittle  and  unfit  foi  rolling.  These  metals  ate 
bismuth,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  tine. 

Gold  and  Zinc—  With  regard  to  the  latter  metal,  it  may  be 
remarked  that,  although  its  presence  in  small  quantities  renders 
gold  brittle,  it  may  be  added  to  gold  in  larger  quantities  without 
destroying  the  ductility  of  the  precious  metal,  for,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  Peligot  proved  that  a  triple  alloy  of  gold,  copper, 
and  sine,  which  contains  5' 8  per  cent  of  the  last-named,  is  perfectly 
ductile.  The  alloy  of,  11  parts  gold  and  1  oart  of  zinc  is,  however, 
stated  to  be  brittle. 

OoJd  and  Tin. — Alchome'  showed  that  gold  alloyed  with  jyti1 
part  of  tin  is  sufficiently  ductile  to  be  rolled  and  stamped  into  coin, 
provided  the  metal  is  not  annealed  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are  hard  and  brittle,  and  the  combination  of 
the  metals  is  attended  with  contraction  ;  thus  the  alloy  SnAc 
lias  a  density  14  243,  instead  of  14  828  indicated  by  calculation. 
Matthiessen  and 'Boss'  obtained  large  crystals  of  the  alloy  AujSn,, 
luring  the  colour  of  tin,  which  changed  to  a  bronw  tint  by  oxidation. 

(1M  and  Iron.—  Hatchett  found  that  the  alloy  of  11  parts  gold 
and  1  part  of  iron 
proportions  the 
tiiLutitnent  metals. 


.1  WJ  t*a«9    v*llj.a,«*  VMMUkjtU  HV  t»  mviuu  »aaa»  «rj  w.  t\ua>*w*raa» 

v— Hatchett  found  that  the  alloy  of  11  parts  gold 
iron  is  easily  rolled  without  annealing.    In  these 
density  of  the  alloy  is  leas  than  the  mean  of  its 


■  CompUt  Rndut,  t,  IxstL  p  1441. 

•  Ure't  DtcUtmari  tf  Art*.  7lh  eiHtteo.  1475.  vol.  I  p 
a  Am.  <te  CUm.  et  <U  /"tya  Ok.  t  mil  p.  US,  end  L 

•  f%U  rVaaJ..  1**1.  part  t,  pp.  41-194. 

•  Phil.  fVnitt.  11*4. 

•  Pnt.  Bet.  Sot,  ted.  ».  18*-?.  a  4.« 
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Gold  and  Palladium.— These  metals  are  stated  to  alloy  in  all 
proportions.  According  to  Chenevix,'  the  alloy  composed  of  equal 
p»./ts  of  the  two  metals  is  grey,  is  less  ductile  than  its  constituent 
meUls,  and  has  the  •pecilk*  gravity  11*08.  The  alloy  of  4  part* 
of  golu  and  1  part  of  palladium  is  white,  hard,  and  ductile.  Graham 
has  aho«<ns  that  a  wire  of  palladium  alloyed  with  from  24  to  25 
parts  of  gt_d  does  not  exhibit  the  remarkable  retraction  which,  in 
pure  palladium,  attends  its  loss  of  occluded  hydrogen. 

Gold  and  Platinum.—  Clarke  stales  that  the  alloy  of  equal  parts 
of  tha  two  metals  is  ductile,  and'bas  almost  the  colour  of  gold. 

Gold  and  JUkxttuin.— Gold  alloyed  with  1th  or  jth  of  rhodium  is, 
recording  to  Wolhuton,  very  ductile,  infusible,  and  of  the  colour 
of  gold. 

Gold  and  Iridium.—  Small  quantities  of  iridium  do  not  destroy 
tho  ductility  of  gold,  but  this  ia  probably  because  the  metal  u 
only  disseminated  through  tho  mass,  and  not  alloyed,  as  it  (alls  to 
the  bottom  of  the  crucible  in  which  the  gold  is  fused. 

Gold  and  JViefet-Eleven  parti  of  gold  and  1  of  nickel  yield  an 
alloy  resembling  brass. 

Gold  and  CWa  ft.— Eleven  parts  of  gold  and  1  of  cobalt  form  » 
brittle  alloy  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 

Assay  of  Gold.— It  may  be  well  to  supplement  the  information 
given  in  the  article  Assayixo  with  some  additional  details  as  to 
the  as iay  of  gold  bullion,  as  practised  in  the  Royal  Mint,  and  ol 
gold  ores.    The  assay  of  bullion  coosists  of  six  operations:— 

(1.)  The  sample  of  metal  taken  for  assay  is  flattened,  end  an 
assistant  adjusts  a  portion  of  it  to  an  exsct  weight  by  cutting  or 
filing.  This  weight  varies  with  different  operators  from  5  to  1 6  grains. 
The  assayer  then  completes  the  adjustment  on  a  more  souiltivo 
balance.  The  prepared  assay  piece  is  wrapped  in  lead  foil,  together 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pure  silver,  which  is  generally  equal  to  2( 
times  the  amount  of  gold  assumed  to  be  present  in  tne  case  of 
standard  gold,  the  weight  of  lead  employed  is  to  the  weight  of  thai 
alloy  taken  for  assay  as  8  to  1,  and  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  lead  to 
the  weight  of  copper  present  is  100 : 1.  M uoh  diversity  of  opiuion 
exists  as  to  the  amount  of  lead  that  should  be  employed.  The  pro- 
portions, recommended  by  D'Arcet*  are  considerably  less  than  those 
advocated  by  Kandelhardt  ;>0  and  it  may,  be  stated,  with  regard  to 
the  silver,  that  the  last  mentioned  authority  and  Chaudet  recommend 
tbe  proportion  of  1  of  gold  to  2}  of  silver,  but  I'ettenkoler  states 
that  the  proportion  need  not  exceed  1  to  1J,  ptovided  that  the 
subsequent  boiling  in  nitric  acid  is  sufficiently  prolonged.  The 
amount  of  gold  lost  in  cupellation  has  been  shown  by  Roaslcr  to 
increase  with  the  amount  of  lead  used,  and  to  decrease  as  the 
amount  of  silver  is  increased." 

(2.)  The  necessary  number  of  cupels  are  arranged  on  the  bottom 
of  the  muffle  (fig.  2,  Assaying),  and  the  packets  containing 
the  silver  and  gold  are  transferred  from  a  numbered  wooden  range 
to  corresponding  cupels.  The  furnace  operations  are  then  performed 
as  is  described  in  assaying  (p.  727),  and  the  result  is  that  each 
cupel  contains  a  button  of  silver  and  gold. 

<8.)  The  button  a  (fig.  11)  is  flattened  by  striking  1t  With  a 
hammer  on  a  polished  anvil,  first  in  the  centre,  and  then  on  the 
edge,  a  third  blow  being  given  on  the  opposite  edge  which  elongates 
the  metal.  After  annealing  in  an  iron  tray,  the  flattened  buttons 
b  are  reduced  by  laminating  rolls  to  the  thickness  of  a  visiting 
card  c.    They  are  again  annealed  and  rolled  into  a  spiral  or  comet  a. 

(4.)  These  cornets  are  then  treated  with  nitric  acid  oi  specific 
gravity  12,  either  separately  in  parting  flasks,  or  together  in  cups 


'  Worts,  Mcttomtin  <U  CMmU,  1 11.  p  CM. 
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of  platinum,  which  are  introduced  into  ami  table  vessel  of  platinum 
an  arrangement  by  which  it  will  be  trident  much  ti  mc  may  bo  Bared ' 
n»e  filing  i«  then  continued  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minute*,  when 
the  cornets  sue  washed  with  distilled  water,  and  treated  with  nitric 

aZ!  ».!. 8!WC  °  ^7** ,,nd  \n  ^  the 

ime  period,  after  which  they  are  again  washed  In  distillad 


i  a 


(5.)  The  eornete  are  annealed,  separately,  in  littlo  clay  crucibles, 
or  in  the  p).t,„  um  enpa  in  which  they  have  been  boiled,  by  heating 
them  to  bright  redness.  They  then  diminish  considerably  in  bnlt 
a  J  t  \tiq  11),  and  an  of  a  pure  yellow  colour. 

(6.)  fhe  cornet,  are  then  weighed  in  comparison  wtfc  "check 
assay,  made  on  pure  gold.  These  »  check,  *  .re  neeetsary.  m  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  of  an  aaaay  is  liable-  to  be  affected  either  hy 

"w.  °r  W'  °T  J*  loM  of  ?°W  °y  ^Utilization  in 
the  muffle,  solution  »  the  add.  or  retention  in  the  cupel.  The 
w^nt  of  gold  therefore,  indicated  by  the  balance,  may  be  either 
U-«s  or  greater  than  the  amount  originally  present  in  the  alloy.  The 
correction  to  be  applied  to  a  gold  assay  will  be  evident  from  the 
a ; 


following  formula  : » — 
Let  1000  be  the  weight  of  alloy  originally  taken  t 

t  the  weight  of  the  piece  of  gold  finally  obtained  ; 

*  the  actual  amount  of.  gold  in  the  alloy  expressed  in 

thousandths ; 

a  the  w*ight  of  gold  (supposed  to  be  absolutely  pure)  taken 

,.**.*  cne«*»  which  approximately  equals  * ; 
o  the  loss  or  gain  in  weight  experienced  by  a  during  tho 
proeeM  of  assay,  expressed  in  thousandths  - 

*  the  variation  of  "check  gold"  from  absolute  nuritv  ex- 

pressed  in  thousandths  ;  P  ^' 

7  tMvtn*1  ■OM"llnt  *«w  goW  in  the  check-piece 
~  °(1  ~  iooo )•  «»4  «  the  corrected  weight  of  the  amy  will 

"  ?  ~  ?0O0  *  * !  *  teia*  *dded  OT  subtracted  according  as  It  is  a 
loss  or  gain. 
If  a  be 


1  + 


to  be  equal  to  x  thia  equation 


«.— Let p  -  001  -1  thousandths, 
a  -  020-0 
b  -  0-8 
&  -  O'l 
Then  by  the  first  formula— 


>> 
ii 


gain  in  weight 


r-Wll  -  »20  +  0ll 

1000 
nust  1 
0-092-  0  8 


For,  as  b  is  a  gain  in  weight,  it  must  be  de 

m  -  801  1  - 
-  900 708 
ind  by  the  second  formula- 

,,001  1-0-3 


03; 


1  + 


01 


1000 
-  900708 

^«oy  ofOold  Ora.—bOQ  grains  of  the  finely  powdered  sample, 
Which  must  be  taken  with  the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  is  passed 
through  a  sieve  of  fine  wire  gauze  with  at  least  80  meshes  to  tho 
linear  inch.  Any  residue  there  may  be  of  flattened  particles  of 
gold  is  set  aside  for  subsequent  treatment,  usually  by  direct  cupel, 
lation.  Assay  of  the  ore  by  fxmon  with  litharge  is  best  suited  to 
which  do  not  contain  much  iron  pyrites.   For  auriferous  ouart2 


1  ionrCA  Annual  Report  of  the  Deputy-Matter  of  the  Hint,  1878,  p.  42. 


of  reduced  lead  may  be  remold,  either  by  pouring  the  contents  c3 
the  crucible  into  a  mould,  or  by  breaking  the  crucible  when  colcL 
If  the  ore  contain,  much  iron  pyrites,  or  is  of  the  nature  of 
sweep,  the  name  given  to  carbonaceous  residues  which  aeeiimu- 
kte  in  iwnte  and  gordsmiths-  shop.,  it  will  be  necessary  to  roTt  "t 
n  a  shallow  fire-clay  dish  placed  in  a  muffle.  In  the  ease  of  pyrites 
co    nwnng  about  7  dwto.  to  the  ton,  the  operation  would  £  eo  n 

about  the  same  mixture  of  fluxes  as  ha*  bean  given  for  quart*. 
4,*v/iy  &ortAca«on.-Seorific.tion  resemble,  cupell.tion  but 


_lle.*d,PI«1,0'»>  j«>      operation,  inste^of  sSnking'  intd 
of  fire-clay,  and  dissolves  the 


a  porous  cup,  is  held  in  a  flat  saucer  „. 

earthy  constants  of  the  ore,  leaving  the- precious  metal  to  pa« 
ulT^'  P^M*  of  lead  which  remain,  in  the  metallic  atet*. 
About  200  grain,  of  the  roasted  ore  are  placed  in  the  seorif-er 
mlima tr-Iy  mixed  with  600  grain,  of  granulated  and  50  f 
of Ta  ^tLM!Lalm  i  lttd  fr\,he"  dirt^uted  over  thfaorfaco 

1  u  .5  !. the  .c?,BtenU  of  th8  «orifi«r  «»  fused  in  a  motile  - 
air  is  admitted  to  oxidiie  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead  •  and  at 

fluJd  and  cover  the  molten  lead.  Tlie  slag  may  he  freed  from  par 
tides  of  precious  metal  by  the  addition  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation  or  a  small  quantity  of  powdered  anthracite,  which  re- 

fhe S  {l0^!"1  °*  -th*  .lithir?e  t0  globules,  which  fall 

through  the  slag  and  unite  with  the  lead  button.  The  Void  is 
wparuted  by  cupcllation,  and  the  silver  with  which  it  is  n 
always  associated  is  removed  by  parting  in  nitric  acid. 

yfway  by  meant  of  the  Spectroscope.— Locyyn  and  Roberts  •  state 
a.  the  result  of  a  careful  spectroscopic  investigation  of  the  alloys  of 
cold  and  conner.  *b»t  it.  i<  A:..:  7:.v  v-.—^V    ■!  - 


I  f       »  T  ,        .    r     ,tJ,v  w  uuuujuiiu  oeiween  alloy.  OX 
T      •  Wh  chv0Dljr  ^iffcT  in  ProP°^on  by  T,J„th  part. 
'       ."T""  h»«  ^  ">I**t«d  ia  America  I,  A  E. 
Outerbndge.*  jW.  c.  R.— H.  B.) 

It  will  be  convenient  to  give  here,  in  connexion  %vith 
the  articlo  Gold,  rather  than  in  their  proper  alphabetical 
place,  the  articles  Ooldbkatikq  and  Gold  Laos. 

GOLDBEATING.    The  art  of  goldbeating  ja  of  great 
antiquity,  being  referred  to  by  Homer;  and  Pliny  etates 
that  one  ounce  of  gold  was  extended  to  750  leaves,  each 
leaf  being  four  fingers  aquare,  which  is  three  times  the 
thickness  of  the  ordinary  leaf  gold  of  the  present  time.  In 
all  probability  the  art  originated  among  Oriental  comrnuni- 
ttea,  where  the  working  of  gold  and  the  use  of  gold  orna- 
ment* have  been  distinguishing  characteristics  from  the 
most  remote  periods;  and  in  India  goldbeating  is  atiU 
carried  on  as  a  craft  involving  many  mysteries  and  great 
difficulties.    On  tho  coffins  of  the  Theban  mummies  speci- 
mens of  original  leaf-gilding  are  met  with,  where  the  gold 
is  in  so  thin  a  state  that  it  resembles  modem  gilding.'  The 
Incas  of  Peru  do  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  reduce 
gold  further  than  to  plates  which  could  be  nailed  for  orna 
mentation  on  the  walls  of  their  temples.     In  England 
goldbeating  was  confined  to  London  until  within  the  present 
entury.   It  was  introduced  into  Scotland  and  the  United 
States  within  that  period,  and  it  is  now  practised  in  most 
towns  of  any  considerable  site ;  but  a«  f ar  as  concerns 
Great  Britain  it  is  principally  centred  in  London.  One 
grain  of  gold  has  been  beaten  out  to  the  extent  of  75  square 
inches,  and  the  same  weight  of  silver  to  98  square  inebw. 
Taking  a  cubic  inch  of  gold  at  4900  grains,  this  gold  leaf 
is  the  367,650th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  about 
1200  times  thinner  than  ordinary  printing  paper.  The 
silver,  though  spread  over  a  larger  surface,  was  thicker, 
owing  to  the  difference  in  its  specific  gravity ;  but,  calcu- 
lated by  weight,  (silver  is  the  most  malleable  metal  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  in  that  respect  considerably 
exceeding  gold.     This  experiment  does  not,  however, 
determine  the  extent  of  the  malleability  of  either  metal, 
as  the  means  employed  to  test  it  were  found  to  fail  before 
there  was  any  appearance  of  the  malleability  of  the  tnrtala 

»  Hii  Trail*..  187s,  vol.  clxiv.  p.  «5. 
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being  exhausted.  In  practice  the  average  degree  of  tenuity 
to  which  the  gold  is  reduced  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
example  above  quoted.  A  "book  of  gold"  containing  25 
leaves  measuring  each  3}  inches,  equal  to  an  area  of  264 
square  inches,  generally  weighs  from  4  to  8  grains. 

The  gold  used  by  the  goldbeater  is  variously  alloyed, 
according  to  the  variety  of  colour  required.  Fine  gold  is 
commonly  supposed  to  bo  incapable  of  being  reduced  to 
thin  leaves.  r  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  although  its 
use  for  ordinary  purposes  is  undesirable  on  account  of  its 
greater  cost.  It  also  adheres  on  one  part  of  a  leaf  touching 
another,  thus  causing  a  waste  of  labour  by  the  leaves  being 
spoiled ;  but  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather  it  is  much 
preferable,  as  it  is  more  durable,  and  does  not  tarnish  or 
chance  colour.  The  external  gilding  on  many  public  build- 
ings such,  e.ff.,  as  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park, 
London,  is  done  with  pure  gold.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  principal  classes  of  leaf  recognized  and  ordinarily 
prepared  by  British  beaters,  with  the  proportions  of  alloy 
per  ounce  they  contain. 


L  D  753 

and  the  rongh  edges  are  trimmed  off  by  slips  of  the  ratan  fixed  in 
parallel  grooves  of  an  instrument  railed  a  waggon,  th  ' 
laid  upon  a  leathern  cushion  for  that  purpose.    The  si 
British  leaf  is  cat  are  3,  31,  3\,  8|,  and  3 J  inches, 
thus  prepared  are  placed  into 


-NtaaofUaf 

rroporttoa 
ol  Gold. 

Pttvportwm 
ol  SHver. 

Proportion 
of  Copper. 

U6-4M 

Oulnt. 
20-24 

484 

10 

Extra  deep   »•••••••••••» 

458 
444 
440 
408 

12 
24 
30 
72 

12 
12 
10 

884 

98 

■M 

880 

120 

Onsen  or  pale.  

812 

188 

•  •• 

.  240 

240 

The  process  of  goldbeating  Is  thru  conducted.  The  gold,  having 
been  alloyed  according  to  the  colour  desired,  is  melted  in  a  cru- 
cible, at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  limply  necessary  to  fuse  it.  as 
its  malleability  is  improved  by  exposure  to  s  greater  heat;  sodden 
cooling  docs  not  interfere  with  its  malleable  properties,  gold  differing 
in  this  respect  from  some  other  metals.  It  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot, 
and  flattened,  by  rolling  between  a  pair  of  powerful  smooth  steel 
rollers,  into  a  ribbon  of  1»  inch  wide  and  10  feet  in  length  to.  the 
ounce.  After  being  flattened  it  is  annealed  and  cat  into  pieces  of 
about  8|  grs.  each,  or  about  75  per  ounce,  and  placed  between  the 
leaves  of  a  "  catch,"  which  is  about  hall  an  inch  tbickandSJ  inches 
square,  containing  about  180  leaves  of  a  tough  paper  manufactured 
in  France.  Formerly  fine  vellum  was  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
generally  still  it  is  interleaved  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of 
vellum  to  six  of  paper.  The  cutch  is  beaten  on  for  about  20  minutes 
with  a  17-pound  hammer,  which  rebounds  by  tho  elasticity  of  tho 
akin  and  saves  the  labour  of  lifting,  by  which  the  gnld  is  spread  to 
the  buo  of  the  cutch ;  each  leaf  is  then  taken  out,  and  cut  into  four 
pieces,  and  put  between  tho  skins  of  a  "shoder,  44.  inches  square 
and  iths  of  an  inch  thick,  containing  about  720  skins,  which  have 
been  worn  out  in  the  finishing  or  "  mould"  process.  The  ahodcr 
requires  about  two  hours'  beating  upon  with  a  9-ponnd  hammer. 
As  the  gold  will  spread  unequally,  the  shoder  is  beaten  upon  after 
the  larger  leaves  have  reached  the  edges.  The  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  margins  of  larger  leaves  come  out  of  the  edges  in  a  state  of  dust. 
This  allows  time  for  the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  sizo  of  the 
ahoder,  thus  producing  a  general  evenness  of  sire  in  the  leaves.  Each 
leaf  is  again  cat  into  four  pieces,  and  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a 
"  mould,1*  composed  of  about  950  of  the  finest  gold-beaters'  skins, 
five  inches  square  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  the  contents 
of  one  shoder  filling  threo  moulds.  The  material  baa  now  reached 
tho  lost  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the  process;  and  on  the  fioenesa 
of  the  skin  and  judgment  of  tat  workman  the  perfection  and,  thin- 
ness of  the  leaf  of  gold  depend.  During  tho  first  hour  the  hammer 
as  allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  the  r*ntro  of  the  monld.  This 
causes  gaping  cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  tho  sides  of  which 
readily  coalesce  and  unite  without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  union 
after  being  beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour,  when  the  gold  is  a  Vo-.it 
the  160,000th  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  it  for  tho  first  time  per. 
snits  the  transmission  of  the  revs-  of  light  In  par*  gold,  or  gold 
but  slightly  alloyed,  the  green  rays  are  transmitted ;  and  in  gold 
highly  alloyed  with  silver,  tho  pale  violet  rays  paaa.  The  mould 
requires  in  all  about  four  hours'  beating  with  a  7-pound  hammer, 
when  the  ordinary  thinness  for  the  gold  leaf  of  commerce  will  be 
reached.  A  single  ounce  of  gold  will  at  this  atage  be  extended  to 
75x  4x  4-1200  leaves,  which  will  trim  to  squares- of  about  3{ 
each.    Tho  finished  leaf  is  then  taken  out  of  the  mould, 

U-27 


' books 


n,  the  leaf  being 
sizes  to  which 
The  leaves 
capable  of  holding  25 


lcaves'each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red  ochre  to  prevent 
the  gold  clinging  to  the  paper.    The  leaf  is  nsed  for  gUding 


picture  frames,  and  for  other  ornamental  purposes.   See  Giloiko. 

The  fine  membrane  called  goldbeaters'  skin,  used  for 
making  up  the  ahoder  and  mould,  is  the  outer  coat  of  the 
or  blind  gut  of  the  ox.  It  is  stripped  off  in  lengths 


about  25  or  30  inches,  and  freed  from  fat  by  dipping  in  a 
potash  solution  and  scraping  with  a  blunt  knife.  It  is 
afterwards  stretched  on  a  frame ;  two  membranes  are  glued 
together,  treated  with  a  solution  of  aromatic  Bubstancea  or 
camphor  in  isinglass,  and  subsequently  coated  with  wbito 
of  egg.  Finally  they  are  cut  into  squares  of  6  or  5  J  inches  ; 
and  to  make  up  a  mould  of  950  pieces  the  gut  of  about  380 
oxen  is  required,  about  2|  skins  being  got  from  each  animal 
A  skin  will  endure  about  200  beatings  in  the  mould,  after 
which  it  is  fit  for  use  in  the  shoder  alone. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch,  shoder,  and  mould  is  a  matter 
of  extreme  delicacy.  They  require  to  be  hot-pressed  every 
time  they  are  used,  although  they  may  be  used  daily, 
to  remove  the  moisture  which  they  acquire  from  the  atmo 
sphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty  weather,  when  tbey 
acquire  bo  little  moisture  that  then  a  difficulty  arises  from 
their  over-dryness,  whereby  the  brilliancy  of  the  gold  is 
diminished,  and  it  spreads  very  slowly  under  the  hammer. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  cutch  or  shoder  be  damp,  the  gold 
will  become  that  which  is  technically  termed  hollow  or 
sieve-like ;  that  is,  it  is  pierced  with  innumerable  micro- 
scopical boles ;  and  in  the  moulds  in  its  more  attenuated 
state  it  will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This 
condition  is  more  readily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in 
fine  gold.  It  is  necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mould 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  calcined  gypsum  (the  fibrinated 
variety)  each  time  the  mould  may  be  uwd,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  the  surface  of  the  akin  in 
beating.  Dentist  gold  is  gold  leaf  carried  no  further  than 
the  cutch  stage,  and  should  be  perfectly  pure  gold. 

By  tho  above  process  also  silver  is  beaten,  but  not  so 
thin,  the  inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  rendering  it  com- 
mercially desirable  to  bestow  bo  much  labour  upon  it 
Copper,  tin,  zinc,  palladium,  lead,  cadmium,  platinum,  and 
aluminium  can  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  gold  or  silver. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  LACE.  Under  this  heading  a 
general  account  may  be  given  of  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  in  textiles  of  all  descriptions  into  which  tbey  enter. 
That  these  metals  were  used  largely  in  the  sumptuous 
textiles  of  the  earliest  periods  of  civilization  there  is  abund- 
ant testimony;  and  to  this  day,  in  the  Oriental  centres 
whence  a  knowledge  and  the  use  of  fabrics  inwoven,  orna- 
mented, and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  first  spread, 
the  passion  for  such  brilliant  and  costly  textiles  is  still  moat 
strongly  and  generally  prevalept  The  earliest  mention  of 
the  use  of  gold  in  a  woven  fabric  occurs  in  the  description 
of  the  ephod  made  for  Aaron  (Exod.  xxxix.  2,  3) — "  And 
he  made  the  ephod  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen.  And  they  did  beat  the  gold  into 
thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires  (strips),  to  work  it  in  the 
bine,  and  in  the  purple,  and  in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine 
linen,  with  cunning  work."  In  both  the  Iliad  and  tho 
Odyney  distinct  allusion  is  frequently  made  to  inwoven  and 
embroidered  golden  textiles.  Many  circumstances  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  art  of  weaving  and  embroidering 
wits  gold  and  silver  originated  in  India,  where  it  is  still 
principally  prosecuted,  and  that  from  one  great  city  to 
another  the  practice  travelled  westward, — Babylon,  Tarsus, 
Baghdad,  Damascus,  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Sicily,  Con- 
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siantinople  and  Venice,  all  in  the  process  of  time  becom- 
ing famous  centres  of  these  much  prised  manufactures. 
Alexander  the  Greet  found  Indian  kings  and  princes 
arrayed  in  robes  of  gold  and  purple;  and  the  Persian 
monarch  Darius,  we  are  told,  wore,  a  war  mantle  of  cloth 
of  gold,  on  which  were  figured  two  golden  >  hawks  as  if 
pecking  at  each  other.  There  is  reason,  according  to 
Josephas,  to  believe  that  the  "royal  apparel"  worn- by 
Herod  on  the  day  of  his  death  (Aeta  xii.  21)  was  a  tissue 
of  silver.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Clandius, 
had  a  robo  woven  entirely  of  gold,  and  from  that  period 
downwards  royal  ptraonages  and  high  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries used  doth  and  tissues  of  gold  and  silver  for  their 
state  and  ceremonial  robes  «»  well  as  for  costly  hangings 
and  decorations.  In  England,  at:  different  periodsy  various 
names  were  applied 'to  cloths  of  gold,  as  ciclatoun,  tar- 
tarium,  uaques  or  nae,  bandekia  or  baldachin,  Cyprus 
damask,  and  twasewys  or  tissue.  The  thin  flimsy  paper 
known  as  tissue  paper,  is  so  called  becanss  it  originally  was 
placed  between  the  folds  of  gold  "  tissue  "  to  prevent  the 
contiguous  surfaces  from  fraying  each  other.  At  what  time 
the  drawing  of  gold  wire  for  the  preparation  of  these  tex- 
tiles was  first  practised  is  not  accurately  known.  The.  art 
was  probably  introduced  and  applied  in  different  localities 
at  widely  different  dates,  but  down  till  medieval  times  the 
method  graphically  described  io  the  Pentateuch  oontinctd 
to  be  practised  with  both  gold  and  silver. 

Fabrics  woven  with  gold  and  silver  continue  to  be  used 
on  the  largest  scale  to  this*day  ia  India ;  and  there  the 
preparation  of  the  varieties  of  wire,  and  the  working  of  ike 
various  forms  of  lace,  brocade,  and  embroidery,  ia  at  once 
an  important  and  peculiar  art.  The  basis  of  all  .modern 
fabrics  of  this  kind  is  wire,  the  "gold  wire"  of1  the  manufac- 
turer being  ia  all  oases- silver  gilt  wire,  and  silver  wire 
being,  of  coorset  composed  of  pure  silver.  In  India  the 
wire  is  drawn  by  means  of  simple  draw-plates,  with  rode 
and  simple  appliances,  from  rounded  bars  of  silver,  or  gold- 
plated  silver,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  wire  is  flattened 
into  the  strip  or  ribbon-like  form  it  generally  assumes  by 
passing  it,  fourteen  or 'fifteen  strands  simultaneously,  over 
8  fine,  .smooth,  round-topped  anvil,  and  beating  it  as  it 
passes  with  a  heavy  hammer  baring  a  slightly  convex 
surface.  From  wire  so  flattened  there  is  made  in  India 
sonrri,  a  tissue  or  cloth  of  gold,  the- web  or>warp  being 
composed  entirely  of  golden  strips,  and  ruperi,  a  similar 
tissue  of  nil  ver.  Gold  lace  is  also  made  on  a  warp  of  thkk 
yellow  silk  with  a  weft  of  flat 'wire,  and  in  the  case  of 
ribbons  the  warp  or  web  is  composed  of  the  metal.  The 
flattened  wires  are  "twisted  around  orange  (in  the  case  of 
silver,  white)  coloured  silk  thread,  so  as  completely  to  cover 
the  thread  and  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  wire ; 
and  in  this  form  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  - weaving  into 
the  rich  brocades  known  as  kincobs  or  kinkbabs.  Wires 
Rattened,  or  partially  flattened,  are  also  twisted  into  exceed 
ingly  fine  spirals,  and  in  this  form  they  are  the  basis  of 
numerous  ornamental  applications.    Such  ~ 


out  till  they  present  a  waved  appearance,  and  in  that  state 
flattened,  are  much  used  for  Tick  heavy  embroideries  tanned 
karchoha.  Spangles  for  embroideries,  Ac.,  are  made  from 
spirals  of  compamtivaly  stout  wire,  by  cutting  them  down 
ring  by  ring,  laying  each  Q-like  ring  on  an  anvil,  and  by  a 
smart  blow  with  a  hammer  flattening  it  out  into  a  thin 
round  disk  with  a  slit  extending  from  the  centre  to  one 
edge.  Fine  spirals  are  also  used  for  general  embroidery 
purposes.  The  demand  for  various  kinds  of  loom-woven 
and  embroidered  gold  and  silver  work  in  India  ia  immense  ; 
and  tho  variety  of  utiles  so  ornamented  is  also  very  great. 
"  Gold  and  silver,"  eays.Dr  Birdwood  iii.hia  i/WW  to 
the  Britith- Indian  Section,  Fori*.  JucJWnlwn,  1878,  "aro 
worked  into  tho.  decoration  of  .all  .the  mora,  costly  loom- 
made  garments  and  Indian  piece  g*eds,  either  on  tho 
borders  only,  or  in  stripes  throughout,  or  in  diapered  figures. 
The  gold-bordered  Imd  embroideries  are.  made  chiefly  at 
Sa tiara*  and  the  gold  or«i>aeii  striped  at  Tanjore  ;tha  gold 
figured  mashrua  at  Tanjore,  Trkhincpoly,  and  Hyderabad 
in  the  Deccauj  and  the  highly  ornamented  gold-figured 
silks  and  gold  and  silver  tissues  principally  at  Ahmulabad, 
;  Panares,  Murshedabad,  ancLTrichinopoly." 

Among  "the  Western -communities  the  demand  for.  gold 
and  silver  lace  and  embroideries  arises  chiefly  in  connexion 
with,  naval  and  military  uniforms,  court  costumes,  public 
and  private  liveries,  ecclesiastical  robes  and  draperies, 
theatrical  dresses,  and  the  badge*  and  insignia  of  various 
orders.  To  alimited  extent  there  is  a  trade  in  gold  wire 
and  lace  to  India  and  China.  "The  metallic  basis  of  the 
various  fabrics  i»  wire  round  and  flattened,  the  wire  being 
of  three  kinds— rlst,  gold  wire,  which  is  invariably  rilver 
gilt  wire 2d,  copper- gilt  wite,  used  for  common  liveries 
and  theatrical  purposes  f and) 3d,  sUsec  wire.  -These  wires 
are  drawn  by  the  ordinary  processes,  end  the  flatteuiiig, 
when  done,  is  accomplrsfaed  by  passing  the  wire  between 
a  pair  of  revolving  rollers  of  fine  polished  steel.  Tho  vari- 
ous qualities  of  who  arc  prepared  and  used  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  in  India, -"round  wire,  flabwire,  thread  made 
of  flat  gold  wire  twisted  round  orange-colonrcd  silk  or 
cotton,  knewn  in ,the  trade  as  "orris,"  fine  spirals  and 
spangles* all  being  in.  use. in  the  Wast  as  in  .the East.  IThe 
lace  is  woven  in  the  saiuu  manner  as  Tthbori-s  and  there  are 
very  numerous  varieties  in  richness,  pattern,  and  quality. 
Cloth  of  gold,  and  brocades  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  are 
woven  for  ecclesiastical  vestments  cad. draperies. 

The  proportions  of  gold  and  silver  in  tho  gold  thread  for 
the  lace  trade  varies,  bnt  in  all  cases  the  proportion  of  gold 
is  exceedingly  small.  .  An  ordinary  gold  hue  wire  is  drawn 
-fTorrsa  bar  centaining  90  j  arts  of  silver  and  7  of  copper, 
coated  with  3  parts  of  gold.  <  On  an  average  each  ounce 
troy  of  a  bar  so,  plated  is  drawn  into  1500 yards  of 'wire; 
and  therefore  about  16  grains  of  gold  cover  a  mile  of  wire. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  250,000  ounces  of  gold- wire  are 
made  annually  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  about  20  per  cent, 
is  used  for  tho  headings  of  calico,  muslin,  Ac,  and'  the  re- 


COLDAST,  MELcnion  fUmtNsretD  (157G-16S5),  an 
historical  writer  and  collector  whose  works  did  great  service 
tu  the  study  of  the  older  documents  of  Germany,  was  born, 
January  6. 157C  (or  1578),  of  poor  Protestant  parents,  near 
Bischoize'.l  in  Thurgau.  His  university  career  at  Ingoldstadt 
auJ  Altdurf  was  cut  (short  by  his  poverty;  but  at  length,  in 
1603,  after  he  had  spent  some  time  at  St  Gait  and  Geneva, 
partly  supported  by  the  learned  and  benevolent  jurist 
IkrtholomeuB  Schobinger,  he  obtained  the  post  of  secre- 
tary to  Henry,  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  with  him  he  went 
to  Heidelberg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    But  Goldast, 


though  able  and  laborious,  had  fallen -into,  an  unsettled 

way  of  life,  and  in  1604  we  find  him  in.the  service  of 
tho  Boron  Hohensax— ithen  the  possessor  of  that  unique 
manuscript  of  old  German  poems  which  now  forms  one  of 
the  treasures  of  the  National  Library  at  Par  is,,  and  which 
Goldast  was  tho  first  to  mako  partially  accessible  by  the 
press.  Before  lung  he  was  tack  in  Switzerland,  and  by 
1G0G  ha  was  again  in  Frankfort  living  by  his  pan,  and 
finding  bis  efforts  to  obtain  a  regular  pott  frustrated  by 
Lipsius  and  Scioppius,  whom  ho  bad  offended  by  bis  out- 
spokenness   In  1  Gil  he  was  appointed  couoeilror  at  the 
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Court  of  SaxeWeimar;  in  1  615  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
count  of  Scbndmburg  at  Btickebarg,  and  in  1625  returned 
to. Frankfort,  As.  the  transport  of  Jus  books  from  Biicke- 
l.toFeankwrt  was  attended  with  danger,  owing  to  the 
operations  then  on  foot,  he  entrusted  them  to  the 
town  of  Bremen,  and  they  now  form  part  of' the  municipal 
library.  Appointed  in  > 1 63 7  councillor  to  the  emperor  and 
to. the  elector >of  Treves, . Ooldast  soon  after  passed  into 
the  service,  of  the  landgrave  of  i  Hesse* Darmstadt,  who  raised 
him  to  be  chancellor  of  the  uaiversity  of  Giesaeru-  He  died 
it  Gteaaen  in  the  beginning  of  1635.  Nothing  perhaps 
proves  the  value  of  Goklast's  labours  better  than  the  met 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  service  he  has  rendered,  the 
modern  histerioal  and  pkakaogioal  investigator  is  willing  to 
coudone  the  almost  unpardonable  sin  of  direct  literary 
forgery  of  which  he  has  been,  accused  and  convicted. 

Anions  his  more  important  works  are  his  farascticaram  veterwm 
[Lille,  1004),  which  contained  the  Kumq  .Tyro  ran.  Sch&Uiand, 
the  Wuitbtkcn,  and  the  Win&eXin  ;  Strum  ■Alamavniearutu 
Scripiores, Krankf.  IMtl  vote,  now  ed.  by  Seockeeberg,  ibid.  1730; 
MonareJtia  S.  Komani  Mwwrn,  Prsnkf.  1621  ;  Comvttnlarii  He  regno 
BoJumuz,  Hanover,  1027,  new  ed.  iby  H.  8ehroia*,  Fwakf.  1719. 
Ho  aii tad  the  wotks  *f  Ptrkneimer  -and  De  Thou ;  and  a  volumo 
of  correspondence,  Virorun  CIL  cut  Qoldastum  cpislolce,  was 
published  In  1888.  See  Senckeuberg'a  Goldatti  Mtmoria,  prefixed 
to  far.  AUmaun.  Urn  p.,  \7i0 ;  !  lay  la's  Dktmnary ;  and  Von 
Ranmer,  QeackieAU  der  yrrmaxiaeJiai  Fhilolofie,  Mw.ch,  lf>lQ. 

GOLDBERG,  a  town ;  in  the  Pruwia^pnrrhico  of-BHcsia, 
capital  of  a  circle  in  the  government  district  of  Liegnitz,  is 
situated  14. miles  S.W.  of  that  town,  on  the  Katrbacb,  an 
affluent  of  the  Oder.  The  principal  buddings  are  an  otd 
church  dating  from"  the  beginning  of  the  ' 13th  century,  the 
S*hwabe-Prieacmuth  institution,  completed fn  1876,  for  the 
board  and  education  of  orphans;  and  the  gymnasium,  which 
in"  the  1 7th  century  enjoyed  great  prosperity,' and  numbered 
Walienstein  among  its  pupils.  The  chief  manufactures  are 
woollen  cloth, 'flannel,  gloves,  stockings,  leather,  ami  beer, 
and  there  is  a  considerable  trade  in  corn  and  fruit.  Gold- 
berg owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  gold  mine  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which,  however,  has  been  wholly  abandoned  since 
die  .time  of  the' Hussite  wars.    Population  (1875),  8492. 

The  town  suffered  heavily  from  the  Tartars  in  121],  from  the 
plague  ra  1334,  from  the  linssitea  iu  1428,  arid  from  the  Saxon, 
imperial,  'and  -Swedish '46rc»i  daring  the  Thirty  Years'  .War.  Qa 
2 7  in  May  183  3  a  battle,  took  place  near  it -between  the  French  under 
Maodonatd  and  the. sear  guard  of  the  Raasia asunder  Wittgenstein; 
and  on  the  23d  August  of  the  same  year  .a  skirmish,  in  Which  Mac;( 
donald  sriiferad  defeat  from  the'  Prnssiaos  under  BlUcher. 

GOLD  COAST,  a  British  colony  in  Western  Africa  recon- 
stituted on  the  24lh  of  ~Ja}j  1876  by  a  royal  charter  .which 
defines  it  as  .consisting  6(  two  settlement*-  (1)  the  Gold 
Coast,proper,  comprising  ''all,  places,  settlements,  and  terri- 
tories which  may  at. any  time  .belong. to  us  in  Western 
Africa,  between  the  fifth  degree  of  west  longitude  and  the 
second  degree  of  cast  longitude ;  and  (2)  the -settlement  of 
Lagos,  -similarly  comprising  all  .possessions  between,  the 
second  and  fifth  degrees  of  aaet  longitude."  The  charter 
appointaa  governor,  establishes  a  legislative  and  an  executive 
council,  aad  authorizes,  the  appointment  of  judges  and  other 
legal  officers,  esc  Bosh  the- Gold  Coast  colony  and  Lagos 
had  previously  been  administered  by  lientenontgoverusws 
dependent  on  the  governor  of  Sierra'Leone ;  and  the  two 
divisions  are  still  sufficiently  distinct  to  require  separate 
treatment. 

By  Bosnian,  the  Dutch  factor  at  Elmroa  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  «e*tury,  thoGofd  Coast  is  said  to  extend 
"about  60  miles,  beginning  with  the  Gold  River,  3  mUes 
west  of  Assiai,  or  12  miles  above  Axim,  and  ending 
with  the  village  Ponoi,  7  or  8  miles  east  of  Acre."1 
-         Apoikmia  (2*  35'  W.  long.)  being 
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as  the  western  boundary,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Volte  river  (0*  41'  2'E.  long.)**  the  eastern,  th»whale  eoaat 
measures  about  225  miles,  and  this  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  thd  windward  or  western  and  the  lea  ward  or 
eastern,  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  the  Secooan 
river  (0*  3'  2"  W.  long).  Beginning  at  the  west,  the  first 
places  on  the  coast  that  deserve  to  be- ramtiooed' axe' Grand 
Bassam  and  Assini,  .both  Trench  settlements  up  i  to.  1870. 
The  month  of  the  river  Assini  forms  the  outlet  of  a  series  of 
lagoons,  the  eastmost  of  which  is  fed  by  a  considerably  river 
--the  Tanno  or  Tacdo.  About  55  miles  eastward  from  this 
point  are  the  Tour  Hills  or  Hummocks  of  Apollonia,  where 
the  English  formerly  had  a  fort ;  and  about  20  miles  from 
Apollonia  is  the  month  of  <  the  Aokobne.  Three  miles 
further  and  we  come'  to  Axim,  the  site  of  an  Old  Dutch'  fort 
built  .near  the  mouth  of  the  Axim  river;  and. other  .20 
miles  and  we  roach  >  Great  Friedrichsburg,  founded  by  the 
Brandenburg  Company.  Bounding  Cape  Three  Points 
(2°  7'1W.  long.),  whose  vicinHy  »  rnarked'by  a. line  of 
breakers  nearly  21  miles  long,  thefirst  place  o$  importance 
that  we  find  is  Akodah  or  Aquidah,  and  10  miles  beyond 
Akodah  lies  the  better  known  Dixcove  or  Diokb  Cove. 
From  Dircove  Pompendi  is  distant  10  miles,  and  other  12 
or  13  miles  brings  us  to  Secondco,  which  ia only  8>or  9 
miles  from  the  mouth  ef  the  Busum  (or  Sacred)  Ptah. 
With  tin-  exception  of  the  Volta  this  is  the  largest  river  of 
the  Gold  Coast;  it  is  on  one  of  its  subtributaries  that 
Coomasseo  is  situated.  .  At  the.  mouth  of.  the  Beyah,  Idor  2D 
males  eastward,  stands  Elaaina,  or  in  the  native  language 
Edeni,  one  of  the  most  important  posts  of  European 
settlement,  with  a  native  population  of  some  1  (',000  (see 
Elmjna).  Eight  miles  east  of  Eknina'is  Capo  Coast 
Castle,  which  was  the  capital  of  the  British  territory 
until  1876.  Anamaboe,  10  mile*  distent,  is  a  town  of 
some  4000  or  5000  inhabitants,  with  a  free  port  and  a 
good  landing-place ;  and  about  38  miles  further  on  we  came 
to  Winnebah,  which  up  till  1812  was  the  seat  of  an 
English  fort.  About  '11  miles  eastward  there  is  another 
abandoned  fort  atBarrocoe;  arid  at  Barrocoo  we  are  only 
23  miles  from  Acra  or  Accra  (ia Tshi  Nkran),  the , present 
capital  of  the  Gold  Coast  colony.  It  was  selected  instead  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle' on  account  of  its  comparatively  healthy 
position.  In  thewords  of  Dr  AlVEHiot,  it  is  the' healthiest 
station  on  tho  west  coast  of  Africa,  being  surrounded  for 
miles  by  reeshonduktrng ground,  and  backed  at  the  distance 
ofs  day's  journey,,  or  about  30  mites,  by  a  tango  of  hills 
where  Europeans  can  recruit.  A  sanitary  station1  has'  been 
fixed. at  Akrppong,  1800  feet  above  the  sea- level,  where 
the  Basel  missionarioabave- their  headquartesa  About  2 
miles  east  Of  Acra  is  the  old  Danish  fort  of  Ckristiancborg. 
There  ia  no  station  of  much  importance  except  Tassi,  Ponce, 
and  Great  Ningo  or  Ningna,  in  the  60  miles'  between  Aon 
and  the  Volte.  The  Volu,  otherwise  known  as  the  Firow, 
theShilao,  or  kite  Amu,  iaa.  large  river,  the  course  of  which 
has  been  only  partially  explored,  but  which  may  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  a  means  of  opening  up  the  interior.  Ia 
December  1875,  M.  M.J.  Ben  oat,  journeying  partly  by 
water  and  partly  by  land,  proceeded. as  far  as  Sal  ah  a  or 
Paraha,  a  commercial  town  of  some  18,000  inhabitants. 
He  reports  that  the  Labelte  rapids,  though  25  feet  high,  can 
he  ascended  by  steamers  during  tho  rains  in  September  and 
October,  because  at  that  season  the  river  rises  50  feat  The 
lower  part  of  the  course  is  of  difficult  navigation  in  the  dry 
season  owing  to  the  shallows.  Addab,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  near  its  mouth ;  Quittah,  the  seat  of  a  British 
fort;  ond  Jellab  Coffi,  a  trading  port,  are  the  principal 
places  on  the  coa^t  between  the  Volta  and  Flonhow,  which 
lies  at  the  eastmost  extremity  of  tho  Volta  lagoon.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  divisions  we  enter  the  Blare 
when  we  proceed  east  of  the  Volta. 
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Such  an  the  cluel  points  of  interest  Along  the  Gold  Const,  bat 
there  ia  a  considerable  range  of  territory  extending  from  20  to  60 
mile*  inland,  which  belong*  to  the  colonial  protectorate;  and  about 
this  a  few  words  ore  necessary.  The  western  portion  of  the  pro- 
tectorate ia  occupied  by  the  woody  hill  country  of  Fanti,  which 
stretches  northwards  towards  Atbantce.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Secoom  a  fine  range  varying  in  height  from  1200  to  1500  or  1600 
feet  stretches  N.N.E.,  and  di rides  the  eastern  portion  iuto  two 
halves.  Between  the  monntaius  and  the  sea  there  are  large  stretches 
of  prairie  land,  in  which  the  grass  grows  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet 

The  inhabitants  of  tho  Gold  Coast  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes— tho  Tshi  or  Chee,  a  black  type,  and  tho  Aera,  a  rod  type. 
Ths  Fantis  and  Ashantis,  both  belonging  to  the  former  class, 
have  alieady  been  described  in  AfcHAXTce.  The  Akcms  live  in  a 
thick  forest  region,  and  maintain  existence  by  hunting,  gold-dig^in^, 
aud  ths  gathering  of  wood  snails.  The  capital  of  their  cpuutry  » 
Kyebi.'  The  Aq uspeuts  are  extensively  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
in  trade,  both  with  the  other  tribes  and  with  Kuropeans.  The  Ga 
or  Acre,  a  clever  race,  greatly  niodiGed  by  contact  with  European 
culture,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  towns  of  "the  West  African  coast 
as  artisans  and  sailors.  They  are  employed  by  the  interior  tribes 
as  middle  men  and  interpreters.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Volta 
are  tho  Adangme*  or  Adamne,  distinguished  by  strength  and  rude- 
ness. The  Crobos  live  in  little  villsges  iu  the  midst  of  the  palm 
tree  woods  whlchgrow  round  about  the  (.'roboborg,  an  eminence  about 
1000  feet  high. 

The  Tshi  or  Chee  lanfjuip* '  belongs  to  the  great  prefix-prono- 
minal group.  It  comprises  many  dialects,  which  may,  however, 
bo  reduced  to  two  classes  or  typos.4  Akan  dialects  are  spoken  In 
Assit.l,  Amanahia  (Apollonie),  Awini,  Ahanta,  Wasaw,  Tshuforo 
(JuOer  or  Tufel),  and  Deukyera  iu  the  west,  and  in  Asen,  Akem, 
and  Aquapem  in  ths  east,  aa  well  as  in  ths  different  parts  of 
Ashantcc.  Fante  dialects  ere  spoken,  not  only  in  Fanti  proper,  bat 
in  Afutu  or  the  country  round  Cape  Coast,  in  A  bora,  Agymako, 
Akoiofi,  Gomoa,  and  Agona.  The  difference  between  the  two  types 
is  not  very  grett ;  a  Fanti,  for  exam  pie,  can  converse  without  much 
difficulty  with  a  native  of  Aquapein  or  Asbantee,  his  language  being 
in  fact  a  deteriorated  form  of  the  same  original.  Akem  is  considered 
ths  finest  and  purest  or  all  the  Akan  dialects.  Ths  Aqnnpsro, 
which  is  based  on  the  Akem  but  has  imbibed  Fanti  influences,  has 
been  made  the  book-language  by  the  Basel  missionaries.  About 
i  million  people  ia  all,  It  is  estimated,  speak  dialects  of  the  Tshi. 
Tho  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Gold  Coast  it  occupied  by  another 
language  known  as  the  Ga  or  Aera,  which  comprises  the  Ga  proper 
and  the  Adangme  and  Crobo  dialects.  Ga  proper  is  apoken  by  about 
40,000  people,  including  the  inhabitants  of  Ga  and  KinkA  (i.e., 
Dutch  and  British  Aera,  in  Tshi,  Nkran,  mid  Ksnkaol,  Osu  (i.e., 
Christiansborg),  La,  Tessi,  Ningua,  and  numerous  inland  villages. 
It  has  been  reduced  to  writing  by  the  missionaries.  The  Adangme 
and  Crobo  dialects  are  spoken  by  about  80,000  people.  They  differ 
very  considerably  from  Ga  proper,  but  books  printed  in  Ga  can  Ira 
used  by  both  the  Crobo  and  Adangme  natives.  Another  language, 
known  as  Quan  is  used  in  parts  of  Aquapem  and  in  Anura  beyond 
ths  Volta;  but  not  much  is  known  either  about  it  or  the  Obutu 
tongue  spoken  in  a  few  towns  in  Agona,  Gomoa,  and  Akomfi.  The 
dialects  of  the  Ahanta  country  have  still  to  be  investigated.* 

llahometanisru  and  Christianity  are  both  making  themselves  felt 
to  some  extent  among  the  natives  of  the  Gold  Coast  A.  Danish 
misiion  was  started  st  Christiansborg  about  1736  by  Protten  and 
Huckoff,  the  Moravian  brethren.  In  1835  the  Wesleyan  mission 
began  its  lalwura  among  the  Fanti.  The  Basel  missionaries  had 
made  a  start  in  1828,  but  it  wj3  not  till  1835  that  they  were  fairly 
settled  at  Alcropong,  the  capital  of  Aquapem.  They  "now  have 
stations  also  at  Kyebi,  at  Kukursntiruy,  at  Abnnc,  at  Abokoli,  at 
Adilah,  and  at  Aera,  and  the  leaders  of  the  EngHsh  expedition 
against  the  Ashantees  4pesk  very  Highly  of  their  labours. 

The  climate  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  notoriously  unhealthy. 
At  Cape  Coast  Castle  the  thermometer  ranges  from  72*  to 
85*  or  90*,  and  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is 
very  great  Not  only  are  the  coasts  in  many  places  lined 
with  swamps  and  lagoons,  but,  according  to  Dr  Gordon,  the 

1  See  an  interesting  paper  by  Captain  Hay,  "On  ths  District  of 
Akem  to  West  Africa,"  to  Journ.  Roy.  Geoe/r.  Sot..  London,  1876. 

e  -  Adao-gbe,  i.e.,  Adah  language,  so  called  from  the  town 


or  Ada  or  Addah  on  the  Volta. 

'  This  name  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  forms— Kwi,  Ekwi,  Okwi, 
Ojl.  Odschi,  Otsul,  Tyl,  TVi,  Tshi,  Tscbl,  Chwee.  or  Chee. 

*  See  Rav.  J.  O.  ChrUtaller,  A  Grammar  of  the  Atkante  and  Fante 
Language  called  Tthi,  Basel,  1875 

•  See  D.  L.  Carr  and  F.  P.  Brown,  tffantri  Fatati)  Grammar. 
Cape  Coast,  1898  ;  Zimmermaon,  Grammatical  Sketch  and  Vocabulary 
of  the  Alra  or  Oa  lanomge,  Stuttgart,  1858:  and  A  Dictionary, 
K->v)li$k,  Tthi,  ittrn,by  Chrislallcr,  Locher.l 
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very  beau  rock  of  the  country — a  granite  in  winch  iron  ore 
and  hornblende  are  present— gives  off  under thfc  influence  of 
the  air  and  the  rain  large  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hyd  rogen 
gas.  The  native  towns  are  populous  and  dirty,  and  to  add 
to  the  evil  it  was,  until  the  prohibition  of  the  British  autho- 
rities (at  Elmina  by  Colonel  Festing,  and  at  Cape  Coast 
by  Governor  Strahao),  the  custom  to  bury  the  dead  in  the 
floors  of  the  houses.  Intermittent  fevers,  remittent  feveo 
(the  so-called  coast  fever  is  of  this  class),  and  dysentery  arc 
the  diseases  most  to  be  dreaded  by  the  European.  "  The 
native  inhabitants,"  says  Marcos  Allen,  "appear  to  enjoy 
tolerable  health  and  to  live  to  an  average  age ;  but  in  the 
rainy  season  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  suffering 
from  pleuritis  and  pneumonia,  rheumatic  attacks,  bronchitis, 
and  catarrh." 

Though  the  precious  dust  to  which  the  Gold  Coast  owes 
its  name  is  no  longer  obtained  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities by  the  rude  methods  of  collection  employed  by  the 
natives,  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  whole  region  is 
more  or  less  auriferous,  and  it  is  possible  that  European 
energy  and  skill  might  make  it  again  a  real  gold  coast. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country — in*  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Volta,  for  example— the  surface  of  the  ground  is  broken  by 
innumerable  small  pits,  dug  by  the  native  miners.*  At 
present  the  value  of  the  territory  is  mainly  due  to  the  pro- 
fusion of  vegetable  products  supplied  by  the  rich  alluvial 
soiL  Of  the  timber  trees  ,  which  abound  In  the  vast 
stretches  of  forest,  the  best  known  are  several  species  of 
the  genus  bombaz  (silk  cotton  tree,  &c),  from  which  canoes 
uutl  wooden  wares  are  manufactured,  aud  the  odoom  used 
for  building  and  cabinet-work.  The  cocoa-nut  and  the 
palm  oil  ore  common  along  the  coast,  and  the  bread-fruit 
tree  has  been  introduced  with  success  at  Napoleon.  Indian 
corn,  jams,  cassava,  sweet  potatoes,  tiger -nuts,  ground-nuts 
(ArackU  hypogcra),  Guinea  corn  (Sorghum  vulgare),  Guinea 
grains  (Amomum  grana-paradhi),  the  egg-plant  (Solatium 
ovigervm),  bennie  seed,  oranges,  limes,  shaddocks,  pine 
apples,  ginger,  and  indigo  are  some  of  the  many  objects  of 
cultivation.  Nor  must  the  kola  nut  be  forgotten  (SUrculia 
acuminata),  variously  styled  eclat,  khola,  and  in  older 
writers  gura  or  gouroo ;  for  it  is  the  favourite  substitute 
in  Western  Africa  for  the  betel  nut,  and  forms  an  important 
article  of  export  Both  tobacco  and  cotton  are  indigenous, 
but  neither  is  cultivated  by  the  natives.  Coffee  and 
tobacco  are  grown  by  the  missionaries  at  Akropong. 

The  exports  are  mainly  gold  dust,  palm  oil,  and  palm 
kernels;  and  the  imports,  in  exchange,  dry  goods  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  tobacco  and  spirits  from  America, 
In  1875  and  1876  the  exports  were  respectively  of  the 
value  of  £327,012  and  £465,268,  and  the  corresponding 
imports  amounted  to  £364,672  and  £446,088.  The 
revenue  of  the  Gold  Coast,  mainly  derived  from  customs 
duties,  was  £67,368  in  1875,  and  £64,788  in  1876;  the 
corresponding  expenditures  were  £67,368  for  1875,  and 
£93,944  for  1876.    There  is  no  public  debt 

The  jurisdiction  of  England  on  the  Cold  Coast  wss  defined  by 
tno  bond  of  the  6th  of  March  1844,  an  agreement  with  the  native 
chiefs  by  which  Her  Majesty  receives  the  right  of  trying  criminals 
and  repressing  In. man  sacriBoes,  panuyaritig.  Ac.  The  limits  of  the 
protectorate  inland  were  sot  very  rigidly  defined.  The  purchase 
of  the  Danish  forts  in  1851,  and  of  the  Dutch  forts  and  territory  ia 
1871,  led  to  the  consolidation  of  the  British  power  along  the  const ; 
and  the  Asbantee  war  of  1878-74  resulted  in  the  extension  of  the  area 
of  British  influence  towards  the  in  tcrior.  By  the  royal  ordinance*  of 
December  1874  the  selling,  buying,  or  dealing  in  slaves  was  declared 
unlawful,  and  no  person  can  »  y  longer  be  pat  in  pawn  for  debfe ; 
but  those  who  were  actually  staves  at  that  data  are  left  in  the  esn« 
state,  except  where  cruelty  can  be  proved  npiinst  the  masters. 

See  The  Golden  Coatt  era  Vcxri/tion  of  Ouinney,  together  with  • 

•  For  msny  interesting  details  on  tlra  gold  of  the  Gold  Coast,  see 
the  chspter  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  In  Barton's  " 

in  Wat  Africa. 
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"Motion  of  such  person*  as  got  loondcrful  estate*  by  their  trade  thither, 
London,  1665  :  James  Horton,  Medical  Topography  of  the  Wet 
(bast  of  Africa,  London,  1859,  Physical  and  Medical  Climate, 
London,  1867,  and  Letters  on  the  Political  Condition  of  the  Gold 
Opast,  London,  1870;  Otto  Finteh,  "Die  Goldkuste  und  ihro 


Bewohner  in  ihrem.  heutigein  Zwtitnd*.".  in  Zeitseh.  for  alia. 
Erdkunde,  Berlin,  1864;  Wanderings  in  West  Africa  by  a  F.R.G.S. 
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Soy.  Geog.Soc,  Loud.,  1874;  P.  Warm,  "Anrange  der  Easier 
Mission  auf  der  Goldkiistc,"  in  Evangelisehes  Misswns-Magazin,. 
1874  ;  E.  BuhL  "Die  Baaler  Mission  auf  der  Ooldkuste,"  Ibid., 
1877.  The  following  maps  are  of  service : — J.  Wyld,  Map  of 
British  Possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  London,  1873  ;  Die.  Goldkuste 
nach  den  Arbeitcn  der  Missionart  A.  Hits,  kc,  Basel  and  Stuttgart, 
1873  ;  and  E.  Stanford,  Map  of  the  Gold  Coast,  kc.,  1873. 

GOLDEN  BULL  (Latin,  Bulla  Aurea)  is,  in  general, 
the  designation  of  any  charter  decorated  with  a  golden  seal 
or  bulla,  either  from  the  intrinsic  importance  of  its  contents, 
or  from  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  bestower  or  the  recipi- 
ent The  custom  of  thus  giving  distinction  to  certain  docu- 
ments is  said  to  he  of  Byzantine  origin,  though  if  this  bo 
the  case  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  word  employed  as 
an  equivalent  for  golden  bull  in  Byzantine  Greek  should  bo 
the  hybrid  x/>wo/5ouXAov  (ef.  Codinus  Curopalates,  6  p.ir/a% 
\oyo6enp  otararm  ra  vapi.  tow  /WtAcuw  dirooTcAAo'/icva 
w/joo-Tay/iaro  nal  xpvoofiovXXa  irpoc  Ti  'Pi/yut,  SovAravac,  teal 
romtpyovt;  and  Anna  Comnena,  Alexiad,  lib.  iiL,  Sta 

SveropovXiov  Aoyov ;  lib.  viii.,  xpwrofiovkov  Xoyov).  In 
srmany  a  Golden  Bull  is  mentioned  under  the  reign  of 
Henry  L  in  Chronica  Casn  ,  iL  31,  and  the  oldest 
German  example,  if  it  be  genuine,  dates  from  983.  At 
first  the  golden  seal  was  formed  after  the  type  of  a  solid 
coin,  but  at  a  later.date,  while  the  golden  surface  presented 
to  the  eyo  was  greatly  increased,  the  seal  was  really  com- 
posed of  two  thin  metal  plates  filled  in  with  wax.  The 
number  of  golden  ^bulls  issued  by  the  imperial  chancery 
Bust  have  been  very  large;  tho  town  of  Frankfort,  for 
example,  (till  preserves  no  fewer  than  eight.  But  the  name 
has  become  practically  restricted  to  a  fow  documents  of  un- 
usual  political  importance,  the  golden  bull  of  the  Empire, 
the  golden  bull  of  Brabant,  the  golden  bull  of  Hungary, 
and  the  golden  bull  of  Milan — ana  of  these  the  first  is  un- 
doubtedly the  golden  bull  par  excellence. 

It  was  drawn  up  under  the  direction  of  the  emperor 
Charles  17.,  and  it  was  formally  ratified  in  1356, — the  first 
twenty-three  chapters  by  the  diet  of  Nuremberg  (10th 
January),  and  the  remaining  seven  by  the  diet  of  Metz  (25th 
December).  The  actual  redaction  has  been  assigned  to 
Bartolus  de  Saxoferrato,  to  Rudolf  of  Friedberg  the  im- 
perial secretary,  and  even  to  the  emperor  himself;  but 
there  is  no  distinct  authority  for  any  of  the  three  hypo- 
theses as  opposed  to  the  others.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
general  purpose  of  its  enactments  has  already  been  given 
at  page  495  of  the  present  volume.  The  exordium  is 
a  strangely  rhetorical  lamentation  over  the  miseries  of 
division,  and  more  especially  of  a  kingdom  divided  against 
itself ;  and  the  body  of  the  document  gives  a  survey  of  the 
duties,  privileges,  and  relations  of  the  various  dignitaries  of 
the  empire,  the  emperor,  the  electors  ecclesiastical  and  secu- 
lar, the  electoral  plenipotentiaries,  and  the  officers  of  the 
court,  As  might  almost  be  expected,  a  large  place  is  given 
to  rnles  of  ceremony  and  etiquette.  At  first  the  document 
known  simply  as  the  Lex  Carolina ;  but  by  and  by  the 
o  of  the  Book  with  the  Golden  Bull  came  into  use,  and 


use,  i 

the  present  elliptical  title  was  sufficiently  established  by 
1417  to  be  officially  employed  in  a  charter  by  King  Sigis- 
mund.  The  original  autograph  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  electoral  prince  of  Mainz,  as  chancellor-in-chief  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  preserved  in  the  imperial  archives  at 
Mainz  till  .1789.  Official  transcripts  were  probably  fur- 
nished to  each  of  tho  seven  electors  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 


|  mulgation,  and  before  long  many  of  the  other  members  of 
'  the  empire  secured  copies  for  themselves.  The  transcript 
which  belonged  to  the  elector  of  Treves  ia  preserved  in  the 
state  archives  at  Stuttgart,  that  of  the  elector  of  Cologne  in 
the  court  library  at  Darmstadt,  and  that  of  the  elector  of 
Bohemia  in  the  Imperial  archives  at  Vienna.  Berlin, 
Munich,  and  Dresden  also  boast  the  possession  of  an 
electoral  transcript ;  and  the  town  of  Kitzingen  has  a  con- 
temporary copy  in  its  municipal  archives.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  good  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of 
most  of  these  so-called  original  transcripts.  But  perhaps 
the  best  known  example  is  that  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
which  was  procured  from  the  imperial  chancery  in  1366, 
and  is  adorned  with  a  golden  seal  like  the  original  Not 
only  was  it  regularly  quoted  as  the  indubitable  authority 
in  regard  to  the  election  of  the  emperors  in  Frankfort  itself, 
but  it  was  from  time  to  time  officially  consulted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  empire. 

The  manuscript  consists  of  43  leaves  of  parchment  of  medium 
quality,  each  measuringsbout  10J  inches  in  height  by  7|  in  breadth. 
The  seal  is  of  the  plate  and  wax  type.  On  the  obverse  appears  a 
figure  of  the  emperor  seated  on  his  throne,  with  the  sceptre  in  his 
right  hand  and  the  globe  in  his  left;  a  shield,  with  the  crowned 
imperial  eagle,  occupies  the  space  on  the  one  side  of  the  throne,  and 
a  corresponding  shield,  with  the  crowned  Bohemian  Hon  with  two 
tails,  occupies  the  space  on  the  other  side ;  and  round  the  margin 
runs  the  legend,  Karolu*  guartus  divina  favtnU  dementia,  Soman- 
orum  imperator  semper  Augustus  et  Soemiee  rex.  On  the  reverse  is 
a  castle,  with  the  words  Aurea  Soma  on  the  gate,  ssd  the  circum- 
scription reads,  Soma  caput  Mundi  Regit  orbis  frena  rotundi.  The 
original  Latin  text  of  the  bull  was  printed  at  Nuremberg  by 
Creussner  in  1474,  and  a  second  edition  by  Kobcrgen  appeared  st 
the  same  place  in  1477.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  frequently 
reprinted  from  various  manuscripts  and  collections.  Goldaatus 


gave  the  Palatine  text,  compared  with  those  of  Bohemia  and  Frank- 
fort, in  his  Colleeiio  Constitutionum  Impen'alium,  torn.  i.  Another 
is  to  be  found  in  Onnphrius  Panviniua,  De  Comitiit  Imperii,  and 
as  an  appendix  to  Cujacius,  De  feudis ;  and  a  third,  of  unknown 
history,  is  prefixed  to  the  Codex  Seeessuum  Imperii,  printed  at 
Mainz  in  1599,  and  again  in  1615.  The  Frankfort  text  appeared 
in  1742— Aurea  Sulla  secundum  exemplar  originate  Pranhfurtense 
—from  the  pen  of  Wolfgang  Ch.  Multz.  German  translations, 
none  of  which,  however,  hod  any  official  authority,  were  published 
at  Nuremberg,  1474(7);  at  Venice,  Johannas  Jenson,  1476;  and  st 
Strasburg,  Job.  Preussen,  1485.  Among  the  earlier  commentators 
of  the  document  are  Bnxtorf,  Dominions  A  ramie  us,  Martinus 
Rumelius,  H.  Caninios,  G.  T.  Dietrich,  Ostermanu,  8peidelius, 
and  Limnieus  {In  Auream  bullam,  Strasburg,  1662).  The  student 
will  find  a  good  account  of  the  older  literature  of  the  subject 
in  Biener,  Commentarii  de  origins  et  progrestu  legum  Germani- 
carum,  1787  (vol.  iL);  and,  besides  the  important  work  of  Ohlen- 
schlager,  Neue  Brlduterungen  der  -Guldencr  Sulla,  Frankfort  and 
Leipaic,  1766,  he  msy  consult  H.  G.  Tkiilemarina,  De  bulla  aurea 
■  argeutea,  kc,  Heidelberg,  1682  (which  gives  the  Frankfort  text  of 
ths  bull  of  Charles  IV.,  a  golden  bull  of  Andronicus  of  Constanti- 
nople, the  Bulla  Brabant  inn,  and  the  capitulation  of  Maximilian 
II.);  Putters,  Staatsvcrfassung  de*  deutsehen  Seiehs,  Gottingen, 
1788;  Pfister,  Geschiehte  der  Deutsehen,  Hamburg,  1831  (vol.  ui.); 
and  Stobbe,  Oeseh.  der  Deutsehen  lUehlsqi  r  el  ten,  Brunswick,  1860. 
A  learned  article  on  "  Goldene  Bnlle,"  by  11.  Brandes,  will  be  found 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber'a  Encyclopedic,  1861. 

GOLDEN-EYE,  a  name  indiscriminately  given  in  many 
parts  of  Britain  to  two  very  distinct  species  of  Ducks,  from 
the  rich  yellow  colour  of  their  irides.  The  commonest  of 
them — the  Anas  fuliavla  of  Linnaeus  and  Fuligula  trittata 
of  most  modern  ornithologists — ia,  however,  usually  called 
by  English  writers  the  Tufted  Duck,  while  "Golden -eye" 
is  reserved  in  books  for  the  A.  dangula  and  A.  glaucion  of 
Linnaeus,  who  did  not  know  that  the  birds  be  bo  named 
were  but  examples  of  the  same  species,  differing  only  in 
age  or  sex ;  and  to  this  day  many  fowlers  perpetuate  a  like 
mistake,  deeming  the  "  Morilloo,"  which  is  the  female  or 
young  male,  distinct  from  the  "  Golden-eye  "  or  "  Rattle- 
wings  "  (as  from  its  noisy  flight  they  oftener  call  it),  which 
is  the  adult  male.  This  species  belongs  to  the  group  known 
as  Diving  Ducks,  and  is  the  type  of  the  very  well-marked 
genus"  Clans/via  of  later  syatematista,  which,  among  other 
differences/has  the  posterior  end  of  the  sternum  prolonged 
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to  u  to  cxtaud  considerably-  oyer,  and,  we  may  not  im- 
reasouiUy  suppose,  protect  the  belly— a'chuiracte  c  posst&sed 
inn  stiQ  greater  degree  by  the  lUrganaerB  (Merging),  while 
the  males  also,  exhibit,  in  the  extraordinarily  developed 
bony  labyrinth  of  their  trachea,  and  ita  midway  enlargement 
auother  re5cmL*anco.to  the  member*  of  the  same  Subfamily. 
The  QMen-eyp,  C.  glaucio*  of  modern  writers,  has  iu 
home  iu  the.  northern  puts  of  both  hemispheres,  whence 
in  winter  it  migrates  southward  ;  but'  as  it  is  one  of  the 
Ducks  that  constantly  resorts  to  hollow  trees  for  the  purpose 
of.  breeding  it  hardly  transcends  the  limit  of  the  Arctie 
forests  on  cither  continent.  So  well  known  is  this  habit 
to  the  people  of  . the  northern  districts  of  Scandinavia,  that 
they  very^oommonly  dsriso  artirkial  nest-boxes  for  its  necom- 
modatbn  and. their  own  profit:  Hollow  logs  of  wood  are 
prep&red,,th»  top  and  .bottom  closed,  and  a  hole  cnt  in  the 
aide.  These  are  affixed  tu  the  trunks  of  living  trees  in 
suitable  places,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  ground, 
end;  beirtt;  readily  occupied'  by  the  birds  in  tho  breeding- 
season,  are  regularly  robbed,  first  of  the  numerous  eggs, 
f'the.down  they  contain,  by  those  who  have 


Th*  adit  male.  Golden-eye  is  a  very  beautiful  bird, 
mostly  black  above,  bat  with  the  heed,  which,  is  slightly 
Crested,'  reflecting  rich  green  lights,  a  large  oval  white  patch 
under  each  eye,  and  elongated  white  scapulars;  the  lower 
jrarts  aro  wholly  white  and  the  feet  befoht  orange,  except 
the  webs,  which  ails  dusky.  In  the  female  and  young  male, 
dark  brown  replaces  the  Hack,  the  cheek-spots  are  indis- 
tinct, and.  the  elongated  white  scapulars  wanting.  The 
Golden-eye  of  North  America  has  been  by  some  authors 
deemed  to  differ,,  and  has  been,  named  G.  amerieana,  but 
apparently  on  insofficient  gronnds.  That  country,  however, 
has,  in  common  with  Iceland,  a  very  distinct  species,  C. 
idcutdiea,  of  ten  called  Barron's  Duck,  which  is  bat  a  rare 
straggler;  to  the  coutl:ient  of  Europe,  and  never,  so  far  as 
knows,  to  Britain.  In  Iceland  and  Greenland  it  is  the  only 
habitual  representative  of  the  genus,  and  it  occurs  from 
thenee  to.  the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  breeding-habits  it 
differs >fro»  the  commoner  species,  not  placing  its  eggs  in 
tree-notes ;  but  how  far  this  difference  is  voluntary  may  bo 
doubted,  for  in  the  countries  it  frequents  trees  are  wanting. 
It.is-e  larger  and  stouter  bird,  and  in  the  male  the  white 
cheek- [latches  tako  a  more  orcscentic  form,  while  the  heed 
is  greased  with  purple  rather  than  green,  and  the  white 
scapulars  are uot  elongated.  The  New  World  also  possesses 
a  third  and  still  more  beautiful  species  of  the  genus  in  C. 
aibtola,  known  iu  books  as  the  Buffel-headed  Dock,  and  to 
American  fowter*  as  the  " Spirit-Duck"  and  "  Butter-baU" 
— the  former  name  being  applied  from  its  rapidity  in  diving, 
and  i  the  latter  from  its  exceeding  fatness  in  autumn.  This 
is  of  small  size,  but  the  last  re  of  the  feathers  in  the  male 
is  most  brilliant,  exhibiting  a  deep  plum-coloured  gloss  on 
the  head.  It  breeds  in  trees,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  mere  than  oace  in  Britain.  (a.  n.) 

GOLDEN  FLEECE.  See  Arooxauts. 
GOLDEN  LEGEND.  See  Vohagihe,  Jacobus  de. 
GOLDEN  ROSE  (rose  aurea),  an  ornament,  made  of 
wrought  gold  and  set  with  gems,  which  is  blcssod  by  the 
pope  on  the  fourth  (La) tare)  Sunday  of  Lent,  and  usually 
afterwards  sent  as  a  mark  of  special  favour  to  some  distin- 
guished individual,  church,  or  civil  community.  The  cere- 
monies which  at  present  accompany  tho  consecration  of  a 
golden  rose  are  of  a  somewhat  elaborate  character,  and  are 
explained  by  liturguta  as  designed  to  make  it  specially 
emblematic  of  Christ  and  of  the  Christian  graces.  Some 
difficulty  is  .experienced  in  tracing  them  to  their  ultimate 
origin;  bnt  the  custom  of  blessing  and  sending  some  symbol 
«f  tuo  kind  seems  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  time  of 
Gregory  tlie  Great,  with  whom  it  was  a  frenucut  practice  to 


send  i  persons  whom  he  wished*  to  flatter-  sr  few  partic** 
Med  from  "Petert  chains/' and  set  in  keys  or  crosscaot 
gold  (Greg.,.0n,  iL  648, .711,  796,  10S1»  od.1705).  Th* 
practice  continued  to  be  observed  for.aeveral  centuries;  thus 
we  find  Gregory  VII.,  in  1075>,  wrhaR  to  Alphonso  ot 
Castile,  "Es?  more  sanctorum  misimas- vobis.  claviculam 
Btrreamin  qnade  cateuis  beatl  Eetribenedictm.coniinetnx'* 
(Man  si,  CW.  £<».,  xii  460),  The  first;  mention,  of  th» 
•'  golden  rose,'?  avouch,  is  saidito  occar.in  the  11th  century ; 
and  an  allusion  to  it  is  certainly  made  in  the  Chronicle  of 
William  of  Newburgtr  (110T>  Pope  Urban VI,  who  senta 
golden  rose  to  Joanna  of  Naples  in  1ZQ6,  is  alleged  to  have 
boon  the  first  to  determine  that  the  coaaeenuioe  showld  bo 
annually  observed^  Among  the very  numerous  recipients 
of  this  honour  hare  been  Hemy  VI1L  off  England;  the 
famous  (ionsalvo  de  Cosderva^ and,. ie<  mora  recent  times. 
Napoleon  III.  of  France  and  Isabella  IL  of  Spain.  The  gift 
of  tlie  golden  rose  used  almost  invariably  to  accompany  the 
coronation  of  the  king  of  thenH census.  If  in<aay  partica. 
lar  year  no  one  is  considered  worthy  of  the.  rose,  it.  is  laid* 
up  in  the  Vatican. 

GOLDFINCH  (German  G«ld£n&),  the  Friagilla  cord*, 
tlia  of  Liaossus  and  the  Cardvtlis  tltgam  of  later  anther*, 
an  extremely. well-known  bird  found  over  the  greater  porta 
of  Europe  and  North  Africa,  and  eastwards  to  Persia  and 
Turkestan.  Its  gay  plumage  is- matched  by  its  sprightly 
nature;  and  together  they  make  it  one  of  the  most  favourite 
cage-birds  among  all  classea.  As  a  songster  it  iaindeedautv 
passed  bymanyotherepecies,butitadbcintyand  readysttach< 
merit  to  its  master  or  mistress  makes  op  for  any  defect  in  ite- 
vocol  powers.  In  some  parts  of  England  the  trade  in  Gold- 
finches is  very  considerable.  In  I860  Mr  Huesey  reported 
(Zoal.y  p.  7144)  the  average  annual  raptures  near  Worthing 
to  exceed  11,000  dozens — nearly  all  being. cockrhirds ;  and 
a-witnesa  before  a  Committee  of  the.  House  of  Commons 
in  1873  stated  that,  when  a  boy,  he  could  take  forty  dozens 
in  a  morning  near  Brighton.  In  these  districts  and  others 
the  number  of  late  years  become  much  reduced,  owing 
doubtless  in  part  to  the  fatal  practice  of  catching  the  birds 
jo&t  before  or  dnriug  the  bTeeding-seasen ;  bnt  perhaps  the 
strongest  cause,  of  their  growing  scarcity  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  the  constant  breaking-up  of  waste  land*,  and  the 
extirpation  of  weeds  (particularly  of  the  Order  Composite) 
essential  to  the  improved  system  of  agriculture ;  for  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland,  East  Lothian  for  instance,  where  Gold- 
finches were  once  as  plentiful  as  Sparrows,  they  are  now 
only  rare  stragglers,  and  yet  there  they  have  not  been  thin- 
ned  by  netting.  Though  Goldfinches  may  occasionally  bo 
observed  in  tho  coldest  weather,  incomparably  the  largest 
number  leave  Britain  in  autumn,  returning  in  spring,  and 
resorting  to  our  gardens  and  orchards  to  breed,  when  the 
lively  song  of  the  cock,  and  the  bright  yellow  wings  of 'both 
sexes,  quickly  attract  tho  notice  of  even  the  unobservant. 
The  nest  is  a  beautifully  neat  structure,  often  placed  at  no 
great  height  from  the  ground,  but  generally  so  well  hidden 
by  the  leafy  bough  on  which  it  is  built  as  not" to  be  easily 
found,  until,  the  young  being  batched,1  the  constant  visits 
of  the  parents  reveal  its  site.  When  the  broods  leave  th* 
nest  they  move  into  the  more  open  country,  and  frequent- 
ing pastures,  commons,  heaths,  and  downs,  assemble  in 
large  flocks  towards  the  end  of  summer.  Eastward  of  the 
range  of  the  present  species  its  place  is  taken  by  its  con- 
gener C.  cantetpt,  which  is  easily  recognised1  by  wanting 
tlie  black  hood  and  white  ear-coverts  of  our  own  bird.  Its 
home  seems  to  be  in  Central  Asia,  but  it  i 
in  winter,  being  common  at  that  season  in  < 
is  not  nnfrequently  brought  for  sale  to  Calcutta,  m* 
position  of  the  genus  Cimtutlu  in  the  family  /Vr«y>Ufc/s> 

Finch)  or  StirylUz. 
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ia  not  very  clear.  Structurally  it  would  seem  to  have  some 
relation  to  the  Siskins  (L'/irt/soniitris),  though  the  members 
of  the  two  groups  have  very  different  habits,  and  perhaps  its 
nearest  kinship  lies  with  lite  Hawfinches  (Coocoihrausta). 
Sec  Fi.voH,  vol.  ix.  p.  191.  (a.  n.)' 

GOLDFISH  (Camiiia  auratut).  In  Cliina  and  the 
warmer  parte  of  Japau  a  fish  extremely  similar  to  the 
Cruchu  carp  of  Europe  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in 
ponds  and  other  still  waters.  In  the  wild  state  its  colours- 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  a  Crucian  carp,  and  like  that 
fish  it  is  tenacious  of  life  and  easily  domesticated.  Albinos 
seem  to  be  rather  common ;  and  as  in  other  fishes  (for 
instance,  the  tench,  carp,  eel,  flounder),  the  colour  of  most 
of  these  albinos  is  a  bright  orange  or  golden  yellow ;  occa- 
sionally even  this  shade  of  colour  is  lost,  the  fish  being 
taore  or  less  pure  white  or  silvery.  The  Chinese  have 
domesticated  these  albinos  for  a  long  time,  and  by  careful 
■election  have  succeeded  in  propagating  all  those  strange 
varieties,  and  even  monstrosities,  which  appear  in  every 
domestic  animal.  In  some  Individuals  the  dor&al  fin  is  only 
ball  its  normal  length,  in  others  entirely  absent;  in  others 
the  anal  fin  has  &  double  spine  -.  in  others  all  the  fins  are  of 
nearly  double  the  usual  length.    The  snout  is  frequently 


malformed,  giving  the  head  of.  the  fish  an  appearance 
similar  to  that  of  a  bull-dog.  The  variety  most  highly 
prized  at  present  has  an  extremely  short  snout,  eyes  which 
almost  wholly  project  beyond  the  orbit,  no  dorsal  fin,  and 
s  very  long  three-  or  four-lobed  caudal  fin  (Telescope-fish). 
The  gold-fish  is  now  distributed  over  nearly  all  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  first  brought  to  England  in  the 
year  1691,  but  was  very  scarce  till  1728,  when  it  was 
imported  in  great  numbers  from  Holland,  where  the  fish 
had  already  become  domesticated.  It  will  not  thrive  in 
rivers ;  in  large  ponds  it  readily  reverts  to  the  coloration 
of  the  original  wild  stock.  It  flourishes  best  in  small 
tanks  and  ponds,  in  which  the  water  is  constantly  changing 
and  does  not  freeze ;  in  such  localities,  and  with  a  fuU 
supply  of  food,  which  consists  of  crumbs  of  bread,  bran, 
worms,  small  crustaceans,  and  insects,  it  attains  to  a  length 
of  from  6  to  12  inches,  breeding  readily,  sometimes  at 
different  times  of  the  same  year. 

GOLD  HILL,  a  town  of  Storey  county,  Novada,  United 
States,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  precipitous  ravino  of  the 
Nevada  mountains,  1  mile  S.  of  Virginia  city,  and  328  E. 
from  San  Francisco  by  rail  The  name  was  derived  from 
n  small  hill  connected  with  the  famous  Comstock  lode,  and 
containing  rich  golden  ore.  Some  of  the  most  valuable 
mines  of  this  lode  arc  within  tho  limits  of  the  town,  the 
average  yield  being  about  two  million  dollars  monthly  in 
gold  and  silver.  Though  there  arc  some- quart*  mills  within 
the  town,  the  greater  part  of  the  ore  is  conveyed  to  the 
■ills  on  Carson  river.    There  i?  a  Bn«  hall  in  coaucxion 


with  the  miners'  union,  and  another  has.  been  erected  by 
the  Oddfellows  and  Freemasons.  The  Methodists,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Roman  Catholics  aru  the  principal  denomina- 
tions of  the  town.  Gold  Hill  obtains  its  water  supply  iu 
conjunction  with  Virginia  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  2"  miles  distant  The  population  in  1800  was 
638,  and  iu  1870  4311.  Since  then  it  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  and  must  have  more  than  trebled  its  numbers. 

GOLD1NGEN,  in  Lettish  Kuldksa,  n  district  town  of 
the  Russian  province  of  Courland,  in  50*  58'  N.  lot.  and 
11*  58'  E.  long.,  85  miles  W.N.W.  of  Mittau,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Windou,  which  forms  a  beautiful  waterfall— 
the  Hummel — in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  Schlossberg 
or  Costlehill  are  a  few  remains  of  the  foundations  of  what 
in  the  end  of  tho  18th  centnry  was  the  most  magnificent 
ruin  in  Courland,  and  in  the  17th  century  had  been  the 
palatial  residence  of  the  dukes.  The  town  is  beautifully 
built;  and  it  possesses  a  Lutheran  church  dating  from  1606, 
and  a  Catholic  church  five  years  older,  a  hospital  and  two 
almshouses,  two  benevolent  societies,  founded  respectively 
in  1836  and  1839,  and  a  society  of  rural  economy.  Brush- 
making  is  the  only  local  industry  of  much  importance.  In 
1861  the  population  was  5475  (2764  malus),  of  whom  the 
greater  pruportion  were  Lutherans,  1551  being  Jews,  360 
Roman  Catholics,  and  290  members  of  the  Greek  Church  ; 
but  according  to  the  St  Petertburg  Calendar  for  1878  it  liss 


iiminlshed  to  4758.  The  castle  of  Goldiugen  was  founded 
in  1249  by  Dietrich  of  Grbningen,  and  in  1347  the  town  re- 
ceived its  first  charter  of  privileges  from  Goswin  von  Gerike, 
master  of  tho  Teutonic  order.  It  has  been  a  district  town 
since  1795. 

GOLD  LACE.    See  under  Gold,  p.  753. 

GOLDONI,  Caslo  (1707-1793),  the  most  illustrious 
of  tho  Italian  comedy-writers,  and  the  real  founder  of 
modem  Italian  comedy.  .  His  life  is  known  to  us  from 
his  Mimoiret,  which,  though  they  do  not  reveal  a  great 
thinker,  are  of  great  value  as  faithfully  representing  the 
Italian  society,  especially  the  Venetian1  society  of  the  18th 
century.  Goldoni  was  born  at  Venice  in  1707,  in  a  fine 
house  near  St  Thomas's  church.  His  father  Giulio  was  a 
native  of  Modena.  The  first  playthings  of  the  future 
writer  were  puppets  which  hs  made  dance ;  the  first  books 
he  read  were  plays, — among  others,  the  comedies  of  the 
Florentine  Cicognini.  Later  he  received  a  still  stronger 
impression  from  the  Mandragora  of  Mocchiavelli.  At 
eight  years  old  he  had  tried  to  sketch  a  play.  His  father, 
meanwhile,  had  taken  his  degree  in  medicine  at  Rome  and 
fixed  himself  at  Perugia,  where  he  made  his  son  join  him  ; 
but,  having  soon  quarrelled  with  his  colleagues  in  medicine, 
ho  departed  for  Chioggia,  leaving  his  sod  to  the  care  of 
a  philosopher,  Professor  Caldini  of  Rimini.  The  young 
Goldoni  soon  grew  tired  of  his  lifo  at  Rimini,  and  ran  sway 
with  a  Venetian  company  of  players.  He  began  to  study 
law  at  Venice,  then  went  to  continue  the  same  pursuit  at 
Pavia,  bnt  at  that  time  ho  was  studying  the  Greek  and 
Latin  comic  poets  much  more  and  much  better  than  books 
about  law.  "I  have  read  over  again,"  he  writes  in  his 
Mimoiret,  "  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  and  I  have  told  to 
myself  that  I  should  like  to  imitate  them  in  their  style,  their 
plots,  their  precision  ;  but  I  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  I 
succeeded  in  giving  more  interest  to  my  works,  happier 
issues  to  my  plots,  better  drawn  characters,  and  more 
genuine  comedy."  For  a  satire  entitled  11  Colouo,  which 
attacked  tho  honour  of  several  families  of  Pavia,  ho  was 
driven  from  that  town,  and  went  first  to  study  with  the  juris- 
consult Morelli  at  UJino,  then  to  take  his  degree  in  law  at 
Modena.  After  having  worked  some  time  as  clerk  in  the 
chanceries  of  Chioggia  and  Feltre,  his  father  being  dead,  hs 
went  to  Venice,  to  exercise  there  his  profession  as  a  ltfwyer. 
But  the  wish  to  write  for  the  stage  was  always  strong  in 
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trim,  and  he  tried  to  do  ap ;  he  made,  however,  a  mistake  in 
KU  choice,  and  began  with  a  tragedy,  Amalatunta,  which 
was  represented  at  Milan  and  proved  a  failure.  In  1734 
he  wrote  another  tragedy,  Brluario,  which  though  not 
much  better,  chanced  nevertheless  to  please  the-  public. 
This  first  success  encouraged  him  to  write  other  tragedies, 
some  of  which  were  well  received ;  but  the  author  himself 
saw  clearly  that  he  had  not  yet  found  his  proper  sphere, 
and  that  a  radical  dramatic  reform  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the-  stage.  He  wished  to  create  a  characteristic 
comedy  in  Italy,  to  follow  the  example  of  Moliere,  and 
to  delineate  the  realities  of  social  life  in  as  natural  a  manner 
as  possible.  His  first  essay  of  this  kind  was  Momolo  Cor- 
tetan  (Momolo  the  Courtier),  written  in  the  Venetian  dialect, 
and  based  on  his  own  experience.  Other  plays  followed— 
some  interesting  from  their  subject,  others  from  the  char- 
acters; the  best  of  that  period  are — 1a  Irentadue  Dit- 
grant  <f  ArUcekino,  La  Nuile  critica,  La  Bancarotta,  La 
Donna  di  Garbo.  Having,  while  consul  of  Genoa  at  Venice, 
been  cheated  by  a  captain  of  Ragusa,  he  founded  on  this 
his  play  L'Impottore.  At  Leghorn  ho  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  comedian  Medebac,  and  followed  him  to 
Venice,  with  his  company,  for  which  he  began  to  write  his 
best  plays.  Once  he  promised  to  write  sixteen  comedies 
in  a  year,  and  kept  his  word ;  among  the  sixteen  are  some 
of  his  very  best,  such  as  II  Cafi,  II  Bugiardo,  La  Pamela. 
When  he  left  the  company  of  Medebac,  he  passed  over  to 
that  maintained  by  the  patrician  Vendramin,  continuing 
to  write  with  the  greatest  facility.  In  176*  he  was  called 
to  Paris,  and  before  leaving  Venice  he  wrote  Una  dtlle 
idtime  Sere  di  Carnevale  (One  of  the  Last  Nights  of  Car- 
nival), an  allegorical  comedy  in  which  he  said  good-bye  to 
his  country.  At  the  end  of  the  representation  of  this  play, 
the  theatre  resounded  with  applause,  and  with  shouts 
expressive  of  good  wishes.  Goldoni,  at  this  proof  of  public 
sympathy,  wept  as  a  child.  At  Paris,  during  two  years,  ho 
wrote  comedies  for  the  Italian  actors;  then  he  taught 
Italian  to  the  royal  princesses;  and  for  the  wedding  of 
Louis  XVL  and  of  Marie  Antoinette  be  wrote  in  French 
one  of  his  best  comedies,  Le  Bourru  Bienfaitant,  which  was 
a  great  success.  When  he  retired  from  Paris  to  Versailles,, 
the  king  mado  him  a  gift  of  6000  francs,  and  fixed  on 
him  an  annual  pension  of  1200  francs.  It  was  at  Ver- 
sailles he  wrote  his  Memoirt,  which  occupied  him  till  he 
reached  his  eightieth  year.  The  Revolution  deprived  him 
all  at  once  of  his  modest  pension,  and  reduced  him  to 
extreme  misery ;  be  dragged  on  his  unfortnuate  existence 
till  1793,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  February.  The  day 
after,  on  the  proposal  of  Andre  Chenier,  the  Convention 
agreed  to  give  the  pension  back  to  the  poet;  and  as  he 
had  already  died,  a  reduced  allowance  was  granted  to  his 
widow. 

The  best  comedies  of  Goldoni  are — La  Donna  d(  Oario,  La  Bot- 
tom di  Cafi,  Pamela  nubile,  L*  Baiufft  chiozxottt,  I  Rusttghi, 
Todero  Brcn/olon,  Oli  Innamoraii,  II  Ventaglio,  Jl  Bugiardo,  La 
Com  :V*tw,  II  Burbtro  benefice,  La  Loea-ditra,  See  P.  O.  Mol- 
menti.  Carlo  Ooilemi,  Venice,  1875. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  Herman*  (1802-1866),  a  German 
painter  and  astronomer,  was  the  son  of  a  Jewish  merchant, 
and  was  born  at  Frankfort  on  the  17th  June  1802.  He  for 
ten  years  assisted  his  father  in  his  business;  but,  his  love  of 
art  having  been  awakened  while  journeying  in  Hollaud,  he 
in  1832  began  the  study  of  painting  at  Munich  under 
Cornelius  and  Schnorr,  and  in  1836  established  himself  at 
Paris,  where  he  painted  a  number  of  pictures  of  more  than 
average  merit,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  Cumsean 
Sibyl,  1844  ;  an  Offering  to  Venus,  1845 ;  a  View  of  Rome, 
1849;  the  Death  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  1857 ;  and  several 
Alpine  landscapes.  In  1 847  he  began  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  astronomy;  and  from  1852  to  1861  he  discovered 
fourteen  asteroids  between  Mara  and  Jupiter,  on  which 


account  he  received  the  grand  astronomical  prize  from  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  observations  of  the  protuberances 
on  the  sun,  made  during  the  total  eclipse  on  the  10th  July 
1860,  are  included  in  the  work  of  Madler  on  the  eclipse, 
published  in  1861.  Goldschmidt  died  at  Fontainebleau, 
26th  August  1866. 

GOLDSMITH,  Ouvni  (1728-1774),  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  English  writers  of  the  18th  century.  He  was  of 
a  Protestant  and  Saxon  family  which  had  been  long  settled 
in  Ireland,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protestant  and 
Saxon  families,  been,  in  troubled  times,  harassed  and  put 
in  fear  by  the  native  population.  His  father,  Cbarlea 
Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  at  the 
diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became  attached  to  the  daughter 
of  the  schoolmaster,  married  her,  took  orders,  and  settled 
at  a  place  called  Pallas,  in  the  county  of  Longford. 
There  he  with  difficulty  supported  his  wife  and  children 
on  what  he  could  corn,  partly  as  a  curate  and  partly  as  a 
farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  bom  in  November  1728. 
That  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  almost  as 
remote  from  the  busy  and  splondid  capital  in  which  his 
later  years  were  passed  as  any  clearing  in  Upper  Canada 
or  any  sheep  walk  in  Australasia  now  is.  Even  at  this 
day  those  enthusiasts  who  venture  to  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  are  forced,  to  perform  the 
latter  part  of  their  journey  on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  far 
from  any  high  road,  on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet 
weather,  is  often  a  lake.  The  lanes  would  break  any 
jaunting  car  to  pieces ;  and  there  are  rata  and  sloughs 
through  which  the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be 
dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  Btil)  a  child  his  father  was  presented  to 
a  living  worth  about  £200  a  year,  in  the.  county  of  West 
Meath.  The  family  accordingly  quitted  their  cottage  in  the 
wilderness  for  a  spacious  house  on  a  frequented  road,  near 
the  village  of  Lissoy.  Here  the  boy  was  taught  his  letters 
by  a  maid-servant,  and  was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a 
village  school  kept  by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half-pay, 
who  professed  to  teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  but  who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stories 
about  ghosts,  banshees,  and  fairies,  about  the  great  Rap- 
paree  chiefs,  Baldearg  O  Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and 
about  the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuich,  and  the  glorious  disaster  of  Brihuega. 
This  man  must  have  been  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  bat 
ho  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  not  only  spoke  the  Irish 
language,  but  could  pour  forth  unpremeditated  Irish  verses. 
Oliver  early  became,  and  through  life  continued  to  be,  a 
passionate  admirer  of  the  Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the 
compositions  of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose 
harp  he  heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though 
by  birth  one  of  the  Englishry,  and  though  connected  by 
numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never  showed 
the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy  with  which, 
in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ireland  too  generally 
regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  far  indeed  was  he  from 
sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  caste  to  which 
he  belonged  that  he  conceived  an  aversion  to  the  Glorious 
and  Immortal  Memory,  and,  even  when  George  III.  was 
on  the  throne,  maintained  that  nothing  but  the  restoration 
of  the  banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier  Gold- 
smith was  removed  in  his  ninth year.  He  went  to  several 
grammar-schools,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages.  His  life  at  this  time  seems  to  ha  ve  been 
far  from  happy.  He  had,  as  appears  from  the  'admirable 
portrait  of  him  at  Knowle,  features  harsh  even  to  ugliness. 
The  small  pox  had  set  its  mark  on  htm  with  more  than 
usual  severity.    Hie  stature  was  amall,  and  his  limbs  ill 
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put  together.  Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to 
personal  defect* ;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver's 
appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity  and  a 
disposition  to  blonder  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  He 
became  the  common'  butt  of  boys  and  masters,  was  pointed 
At  as  a  fright  in  the  play-ground,  and  flogged  as  a  dunce  in 
the  school-room.  When  he  had  risen  to  eminence,  those 
who  had  once  derided  him  ransacked  their  memory  for  the 
events  of  his  early  years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets 
which  had  dropped  from  him,  and  which,  though  little 
noticed  at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later,  to  indicate  the  powers  which  produced  the  Vicar  of 
Waktfltld  and  the  Deserted  Village. 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  np  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing  for  food 
and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but  they  had  to 
perform  some  menial  services  from  which  they  have  long 
been  relieved.  They  swept  the  court,  they  carried  np  the 
dinner  to  the  fellows'  table,  and  changed  the  plates  and 
poured  out  the  ale  of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Goldsmith 
was  quartered,  not  alone,  in  a  garret,  on  the  window  of 
•which  his  name,  ecrawled  by  himself,  is  still  read  with 
interest  From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less  parts  than 
his  have  made  their  way  to  the  woolsack  or  to  the  episcopal 
bench.  But  Goldsmith,  while  ho  suffered  all  the  humili- 
ations, threw  away  all  the  advantages  of  hia  situation.  He 
neglected  the  studies  of  the  place,  stood  low  at  the  examin- 
ations, was  turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for 
playing  the  buffoon  in  the  lecture-room,  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was  caned  by  a 
brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attio  story  of  the 
college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from  the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided 
between  squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his  father 
died,  leaving  a  mere  pittance  The  youth  obtained  his 
bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  university.  During  some 
time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his  widowed  mother  had 
retired  was  his  home.  He  was  now  in  his  twenty-first 
year;  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  do  something ;  and 
his  education  seemed  to  have  fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but 
to  dress  himself  in  gaudy  colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond 
as  a  magpie,  to  tako  a  hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to 
play  the  flute,  to  angle  in  summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories 
by  the  fire  in  wiuter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in 
turn  without  success.  He  applied  for  ordination;  but,  as 
he  applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  ho  was  speedily  turned  out  of 
the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an  opulent 
family,  but  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  consequence  of  a 
dispute  about  play.  Then  he  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America,  His  relations,  with  much  satisfaction,  saw  him 
set  out  for  Cork  on  a  good  horse,  with  £30  in  his  pocket 
But  in  six  weeks  he  came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  with- 
out a  penny,  and  informed  his  mother  that  the  ship  in  which 
he  had  token  bis  passage,  having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he 
was  at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had  sailed  without  him.  Then 
he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman 
advanced  £50.  With  this  sum  Goldsmith  went  to  Dublin, 
was  enticed  into  a  gaming  house,  and  lost  every  shilling, 
lie  then  thought  of  medicine.  A  small  purse  was  made 
up ;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh. At  Edinburgh  he  passed  eighteen  months  in 
nominal  attendance  on  lectures,  and  picked  np  some  super- 
ficial information  about  chemistry  and  natural  history. 
Thence  he  went  to  Leyden,  Still  pretending  to  study  phyBic. 
Ho  left  that  celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at 
which  he  had  resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without 
a  degree,  with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  Hia 
llute,  however,  proved  a  useful  friend.  He  rambled  on  foot 
through  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  playing  tunes 
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which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  danciog,  and  which 
often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed.  He  wandered 
as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  performances,  indeed,  were 
not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ;  but  he  contrived  to  live  on 
the. alms  which  he  obtained  at  the  gates  of  convents.  It 
should,  however,  be  observed  that  the  stories  which  he 
told  about  this  part  of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with 
great  caution ;  for  strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his 
virtues ;  and  a  man  who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  nar- 
ration is  likely  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when 
he  talks  about  his  own  travels.  Goldsmith  indeed  was  so 
regardless  of  truth  as  to  assert  in  print  that  he  was  present 
at  a  most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontenelle,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at  Paris. 
Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was  within  a  hundred 
leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole  time  which  Goldsmith 
passed  on  tho  Continent. 

In  1756thewandererlandedatDover,withontashilling, 
without  a  friend,  and  without  a  calling.  He  had  indeed, 
if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be  trusted,  obtained 
from  the  university  of  Padua  a  doctor's  degree  ;  but  this 
dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to  him.  In  England  his 
flute  was  not  in  request ;  there  were  no  convents ;  and  he 
was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  a  scries  of  desperate  expedi- 
ents. He  turned  strolling  player ;  but  his  face  and  figure 
were  ill  suited  to  tho  boards  even  of  the  humblest  theatre. 
He  pounded  drugs  and  ran  about  London  with  phials  for 
charitable  chemists.  He  joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which 
made  its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a 
school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of  tliis  situ- 
ation so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a  promotion  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  hia  bread  as  a  bookseller's  back  ;  bnt  be 
soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the  old  one, 
and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  obtained  a 
medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany; but  the  appointment  was  speedily  revoked.  Why  it 
was  revoked  we  are  not  told.  The  subject  was  one  on 
which  ho  never  liked  to  talk.  ,It  is  probable  that  he  was 
incompetent  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  place.  Then  he 
presented  himself  at  Surgeon's  Hall  for  examination,  as 
mate  to  a  naval  hospital  Even  to  so  humble  a  post  he 
was  found  unequal.  By  this  tine  the  schoolmaster  whom 
he  had  served  for  a  morsel  of  food  and  the  third  part  of  a 
bed  was  no  more.  Nothing  remained  but  to  return  to  the 
lowest  drudgery  of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a  garret  iu 
a  miserablo  court,  to  which  he  had  to  climb  from  the 
brink  of  Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flagstones  called 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  court  and  the  ascent  have  long  dis- 
appeared, but  old  Londoners  well  remember  both.  Here, 
at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat  down  to  toil  like  a 
galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  he  sent  to  the  press  some 
things  which  have  survived,  and  many  which  havo 
perished;  He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers ;  children's  books,  which,  bound  in  gilt 
paper  and  adorned  with  hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in  the 
window  of  the  once  far  famed  shop  at  the  corner  of  Saint 
Paul's  Churchyard ;  An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,  which,  though  of  little  or  no  value,  is 
still  reprinted  among  his  works;  a  Life  of  Beau  Natk, 
which  is  not  reprinted,  though  it  well  deserves  to  be  so;  a 
superficial  and  incorrect,  but  very  readable,  Hittory  or 
England,  in  a  series  of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed 
by  a  nobleman  to  his  son  j  and  some  vary  lively  and  amus- 
ing SlHcJtm  of  London  Society,  in  a  series  of  letters  purport- 
ing to  bo  addressed  by  a  Chinese  traveller  to  bis  friends. 
All  these  works  were  anonymous;  but  some  of  them  were 
well  known  to  be  Goldsmith's;  and  he  gradually  rose  in 
the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he  drudged. 
He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular  writer.  For 
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accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition  he  was  not  well 
qualified  by  nature  or  by  education.  He  knew  nothing 
accurately;  bis  reading  had  been  desultory;  nor  had  he 
meditated  deeply  on  what  he  had  road.  He  had  seen  much 
of  the  world  ;  but  he  had  noticed  and  retained  little  more 
of  what  he  had  teen  than  some  grotesque  incidents  and 
characters  which  bad  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  But^ 
though,  his  mind  was  vory  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he 
used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
wonderful  effect.  Thcro  lia.ro  been  inany  greater  writers  ; 
but  perhaps  no  ^writer  was  ever  more  uniformly  agreeable. 
His  style  was  always  pure  and  easy,  and,  ou  proper  occa- 
sions, pointed  and  energetic.  His  narratives  were  always 
amusing,  his  descriptions  always  picturesque,  his  humour 
rich  and  joyous,  yet  not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of 
amiable  sadness.  About  everything  that  he  wroti 
or  sportive,  there  was  a  certain  natural  graco  and 
hardly  to  baoxpentsd  Xrom  a  man  a  great  -part  of  whoso 
life  had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beggars,  street- 
walkers and  mcrryatidrews,  in  those  squalid  dens  which  are 
the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As.hia  name  gradually  become  known,  the  circle  of  hb 
acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  Johnson, 
who  was  than  considered  as  the  first  of  living  English 
writers ;.  to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters ;  and  to 
Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament,  but  bad  dis- 
tinguished himself  greatly  by  his  writings  and'  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  conversation.  With  these-  eminent  men 
Goldsmith  became  intimate.  In  1763-  he  was  one  of' the 
nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated  fraternity  which 
ha  i  some  times  bean  called  the  Literary  Club,  but  which 
has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet,  and  still  glories  in  the 
simple  name  of  the  Club. 

By.this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  bis  miserable  dwell- 
ing at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps. and  had  taken  chambers 
in  the  more  civilized  region  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  But  he 
wan  at'dl  often  reduced  to  pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  close 
nf  1764  his  rent  was  bo  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one 
morning  called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The 
debtor,  in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Johnson;  and  Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often 
surly,  sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  follow  speedily.  He  cams,  and  found  that  Goldsmith 
had  c banged  the  guinea,  and  was  railing  at  .the  landlady 
over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the  cork  into  "the 
bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  oamider  calmly  how 
money  wan  to  bo  procured.  Goldsmith  eaid  that  he  bod  a 
novel  ready  for  the  press.  Johnson  glanced  at  the  menu 
script,  saw  -that  there  were  goodtaings  in  it,  took  it  to  a 
bookseller,  sold  it  for  £60,  end  soon  returned  with  the 
money.  The  rent  was  paid  :  and  the  sheriffs  officer  with- 
drew. According  to  one  story,  Goldsmith  gave  his  land- 
lady a  sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him  ;  accord- 
ing to  another,  he  insisted  ou  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel  which 
was  thus  ushered  into  the  world  was  the  Vicar  o/  Wale- 
field. 

But  before  the  Vicar  of  Waief/eld  appeared  in  print, 
came'  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life.  In 
Christmas  week  1764  ho  publiBhcd  a  poem,  entitled  the 
Traveller.  It  was  the  first  work  to  which  bo  had  put  his 
name,  and  it  at  onco  raited  him  to  the  rank  of  a  -legiti- 
mate English  classic  The  opinion  of  the  most  skilful 
critics  was  that  nothing  finer  had  appeared  iu  verse  since 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Dtoidad.  In  one  respect  the 
Traveller  differs  from  all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In 
general  his  designs  were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  Iu 


time  so-  simple.    An  English  wanderer,  seated  en  a  crag 
among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great  countries 
meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  prospect,  reviews  his 
long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of  scenery, of  climate, 
of  government,  of  religion,  of  national  character,  -which  he 
has  observed,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  just  or  unjust, 
that  .our  happiness  depends  little  on  political  -institutions, 
and  much  ou  the  temper  and  regulation  of  our  owir-tninda 
TYhile  the  fourth  edition  of  tie  T/avelirr  was  on;  the 
counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  Fteor  of  Wakefield  appeared, 
and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity  w  hich  has  lasted  down  to 
our  own  rime,  and  which  is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our 
language.    The  fable,  is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever 
was  constructed.    It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability 
which  ought  to  be  found  iu  a  tale  of  common  English  life, 
but  that  consisteney-which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the 
wildest  fiction  about  witches,  gianta,  and  fairies.    But  the 
earlier  chapters  have  ell  the  sweetness  of  pastoral  poetry, 
together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy.    Moses  and  his 
spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monogamy,  the  sharper  and 
his  cosmogony,  the  squire  proving'  from  Aristotle  that  rela- 
tives are  related,  Olivia  preparing  herself  for  "the  arduous 
task  of  eon  verting  a  rakish  lover  by -studying  the  contro- 
versy between  Robinsou  Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies 
with  their  scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr 
Burdock's  verses,  and  Mr  BureheU  vrith  his  "'Fudge,'1  have 
caused  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  has  ever  been  caused  by 
mutter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of  piges.  'The  latter 
part  of  the  tele  is  unworthy  of  the  beginning.    As  we  ap- 
proach the  catastrophe,  the  absurdities  lie  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  the  gleams  of 


The  eueeess  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  novelist 
emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist.  He 
wrote  the  GoodieUtcrtd  Man,  a  piece  which  bad  a  worse 
fate  than  it  deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  produce  it  at 
Drury  Lane.  It  was  acted  at  Coven t  Garde'n  in  IT6?,  but 
was  coldly  received.  The  author,  however,  cleared  by  his 
benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of  the  copyright,  do  less  than 
£500,  five  times  as  much  as  he  had  made  jay  the  Traveller 
end  the  F*ear  of  Wakefield  together.  The  plot  of  the 
Gtodnatvred  Man  is,  Kke  almost  all  Goldsmith's  plots, 
very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous,  — much  more  ludicrous  indeed  than  suited  the 
taste  of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawkish  play, 
entitled  False  Deticaey,  had  just  had  an  immense  run. 
Sentimeatalitywas  all  the  mode.  During  some  years,  mote 
tears  were  abed  at  comedies  than  at  tragedies;  and  a 
pleasantry  which  moved  the  audience  to  any  thing  more  t  ban 
a  grave  entile  war  reprobated  as  low.  it  is  not  arrange, 
therefore,  that  the  very  beet  scene  in  the  Goodrtatured 
Man,  that  in  which  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended 
by  the  bailiff  and  the  bailiff  s  follower  in  full  court  dresses, 
should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  have  been 
omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  tho  Deserted  Village.  In  mere  dic- 
tion and  versification  this  -celebrated  poem  iB.  fuMy  equal, 
perhapi  aaperior,  to  the  Traveller;  and  it  is  generally  pre- 
ferred to  the  Tractlltr  by  that  large  class  of  readers  who 
think,  with  Bayes  in  the  Reheartal,  that  the  only  use  of  a 
plan  is  to  bring  in  fine  things.  More  discerning  judges, 
however,  whilo  they  admire  the  beauty  of  ths  details,  are 
shocked  by  one  unpardonable  fault  which  pervades  the 
whole.  The  fsult  w  hich  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about 
wealth  and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured  by 
political  economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false ;  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily  the 
worse  on  that  account    The  finest  poem  in  the  Latin  lan- 


the  Traveller,  the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much 

praise,  is  far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem,  gunge,— indeed,  tho  finest  didactic  poem  in  any  language,— 
ancient  or  modern,  has  a  plan  so  noble  and  at  the  same  I  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest  and  meanest  of  all 
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systems  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy.  A  poet  may 
easily  bo  pardoned  for  reasoning  ill ;  but  lie  cannot,  bo  par- 
doned for  describing  ill,  for  bbacrviug  the  world  in  which 
he  Uvea  bo  carelessly  that  his  portrait*  bear  no  resimblanoe 
to  the  originals,  for  exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  lite*  mon- 
strous combinations  of  things  which  never  ware  end.  never 
could  be  found  together.  What  would  fee  thought  of  a 
painter  who  should  mix  August  and  January  in  one  land- 
scape, who  should  introduce  a. frozen  river  into  *  harvest 
scene  1  Would  it  boa  sufficient  defence  of  -such,  a  picture 
to  say  that  every  jiart  i was  exquisitely  .coloured,. that  the 
green  hedges,  the  appie-treea  loaded  with  fruit,  the  wag- 
gons, reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and  the  sun- burned 
reapers  wiping  their  foreheads  wate<very  fine,  wnd  that  the 
ice  and  tho'bqya  eliding  were  also  very  finet  -To  such  a 
.  picture  the  Deserted ',  TiUage-ha&a  a.  great  resemblance.  It 
is  made  up  of  incongruous, parte.  The  village  in  ttdfeapijy 
days  is  a.truerEuglish  village.  The  village,  in- its.  decay  is 
an  Irish  village.  -The  felicity  and  the  misery  which  Quid 
smith. has  brought  close  .together  belong  to. two, different 
countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the, progress  of 
society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native  island 
such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  scat  of  plenty,  content,  and 
tranquillity,  as. his  Auburn.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen 
in  England  all  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  paradise  turned 
out  of  their  homed  in  one  day,  and  forced  to-emigtate  in  a 
body  to  America.  The  hamlet  he  had  .probably  seen  in 
Kent;  the  ejectment  bo  had  probably  seen  in  Munster; 
but  by  joining  the  two,  he  has  produced  something  which 
never  was  aud  never  will.be  seen  in  any.  part  of  the  world 

In.  1773  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Coveut  Oardeu 
with  a  second  play,  Sle  Sloops  to  Conquer.  Tho  manager 
was,  not  without  great  difficulty,  induced  to  bring  this  piece1 
out.  The  sentimental  comedy  still  reigned,  and  Gold- 
smith's comedies  wero  not  sentimental.  The  GoodntUured 
Man  had  been  too  funny  to  succeed ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the 
Goodnalttred  Man  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich 
drollery  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  which  is,  in  truth,  an  in- 
comparable farce  in  five  acta.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries  were  in  a 
constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted  ad  mirer  of  Kelly 
and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or  groan,  he  waaepeedily 
aileucod  by  a  general  cry  of  "  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw 
him  over."  Two  generations  ha v»  since  confirmed  the  ver- 
dict which  was  pronounced  on  that. night. 

"Whtlo  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  JTuerted  Villa*)*  and 
She  Stoop*  to  Conquer,  he  was  employed  on  work*  of  ••very 
different  kind,— works  from  which  he  derived  little  repute 
tion  but  much  profit.  He  compiled  for  the  use  of  schools 
i  Hittoty  of  Route, hy  which  he  made  £300 :  n  Iluiory  «f 
England,  by  which  he  made  £600 a  Htttery  of  Greece,  for 
whichhe  received £250;  -a  Natural  liutcryjtot  which  the 
booksellers  covenanted  to  -  pay  him  800  guineas.  These 
works  he  produced  without  any  elaborate  research,  by 
merely  selecting,  abridging,  and  translating' into  his  own 
clear,  pure,  end  flowing  language,  what  ho  .  found  in  books 
well  known  to  tho  world,,  but  too- bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys 
and  .girls.  He  committed  some  strange  b  I  useless,  -for  he 
knew  n  o  t  h  i  eg  with  acenraoy.  Thus,  in  his  H ittory  of  Bna- 
land,  he  tells. us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire;  nor  did  he 
correct  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  reprinted.  He  was 
very  nearly  hoaxed  into,  putting  into  the  History  of  Greece 
an  account  of  *  battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  end 
Montezuma.  In  hi*  Anunated  Mature  ho  relates,  with 
faith  and  with  perfect  gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies 
which  he  could  find  in  hooka  of  travels  about  gigantic 
Fatagoniaus,  monkoys  that  preach  sermons,  nightingales 
that  repeat  long  conversations.  "If  ha  can  tell  a  hone 
from  a  cow,"  said  Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge of  zoology."   How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to 
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write  about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sun 
is  longer  in^the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signs.  It 
was  vain  to  cite  the- authority  of  Maupertuis.  "  Maupar- 
tnis  1"  he  cried,  "il  understand  .those  matters  better  than 
Manpertuia."  On  another  occasion  he,  in  defiance  of  the 
evidence '.of  his  own  senses,  maintained  obstinately,  and 
even  angrily,  that  die  chawed  his  dinner  by  (moving  hie 
upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have  done 
more  to  make  the  first  Steps  in  the  laborious  road  to  know- 
ledge «asy  and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are  widely- dis- 
tinguished from  the  compilations  of  ordinary  bookmakers. 
He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled,  master  of  the  arts 
of  selection  and  condensation.  In  these  respects  his  his- 
tories of  Rome  and  .of  England,  and  stdl  imose  ihia  «wn 
abridgments  of  these  histories,  well  deserved  to  be  studied. 
In  general  nothing  is  less  attractive  than  on  epitome ;  -hat 
the  epitomes  of  Goldsmith,  even  when  most  concise,  ars 
always  amusing;  and  to  read  them  is.  considered  by  intelli- 
gent children  not  as  a  task  hot  as  a,  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous  man. 
Ho  Jtad  tho  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and  oven  intwhat 
to  one  who  had-so-oftansleptin  harnsiand  on  bulks  mnst 
have  been  luxury.  His  fssne  was  great  and  was  constantly 
rising.  Ho  lived  in  what- was  intellectually  for  the  best 
society  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  eueisty  in  which  ao  talent  or 
accomplishment  was  wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  con- 
versation was  cultivated  with  splendid  success.  .There  pro- 
bably were,  never  four  teiken  ascce  odrahnble  in :  four  dif- 
ferent ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Beauderk,  end  Oarrick; 
and  Goldsmith  was  on  tenue of  intimacy  with  all  tho  four. 
J3 e  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown,  hat  never 
was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may  seem  straugu  that 
a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  perspicuity,  vivacity,  and 
grace  should  have  been,  wheaever  he  took  a  part  in  con- 
versation, an  empty,  noisy,  blundering:  rattle.  'But  on-  this 
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eilly  things  which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  'described 
him  as  an  inspired  idiot  "NoU/Vaaid  Garriek,  "wrote 
like  an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Poll."  Cbamier  declared 
that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believe  that  aofoolish 
a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the  TravtUtr.  Even 
Boswell  could  Bay,  with  contemptuous  compassion,  that  bo 
liked  very  well  to  hear  honest  Goldsmith -run 'oo.  "Yea, 
air.^eaid  Johnson,  "but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  him- 
self."  Minds  differ  as  rivers  differ,  Thcrocre  trantpsrent 
and  sparkling  rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as 
thev  (low ;  to  sucli  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers  of 
which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and  aoidomc, 
but  becomes  poll ucid  as  crystal  and  dslictoo*  to  tin  taste, 
if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  deposited  a  sediment ; 
and  ouch  a  river  is  a  type  cf  the  mind  of  Goldsmith.  Hie 
first  thoughts  on  every  subject  were  confused  even  to  ab- 
surdity, but  they  required  only  a  little  thne  fcr  work  them- 
selves dear.  -When  he  wrote  they  had -that  tinre,  end 
therefore  his  readers  pronoun  red  hint  u  roan  of  genius  ;  but 
when  ho  talked  be  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself 'the 
laughing  stock  of  his  hearers.  Ho  was  pain  fully  sensible 
of  his  inferiority  in  conversation ;  he  felt  every  failure 
keenly;  yet  he  bad  not  sufficient  judgment  and  self  com- 
mand to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal  spirits  and  vanity 
wero  always  impelling  him  to  try  to  do  the  one  thing  which 
ho  could  not  do.  After  every  attempt, bo  felt  that  he  had 
exposed  himself,  and  writhed  with  shame  and  vexation  j 
yet  the  next  moment  he  began  again. 

His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kindness, 
which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings,  was  not 
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onmixed  with  contempt.  In  truth,  there  wu  in  hie  char 
tctcr  much  to  love,  but  very  little  to  respect  His  heart 
was  soft  even  to  weakness:  ho  was  so  generous  that  he 
quite  forgot  to  be  just ;  he  forgave  injuries  to  readily  that 
he  might  be  said  to  invite  them,  end  was  bo  liberal  to 
beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left  for  his  tailor  and  his 
butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual,  frivolous,  profuse,  impro- 
vident. One  vice  of  a  darker  shade  was  imputed  to  him, 
envy.  But  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  this 
bid  passion,  though  it  sometimes  made  him  wince  and  otter 
fretful  exc[amatiou3,  ever  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked 
arts  the  reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The  truth  pro- 
bably is  that  he  was  not  more  envious,  but  merely  less 
prudent,  than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was  on  his  lips. 
All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters,  who  is 
also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal,  Goldsmith 
avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child.  When  be  was 
envious,  instead  of  affecting  indifference,  instead  of  damn- 
ing with  faint  praise,  instead  of  doing  injuries  slily  and 
in  the  dark,  be  told  everybody  that  he  was  envious.  "  Do 
sot,  pray,  do  not,  talk  of  Johnson  in  such  terms,"  he  said 
to  Boswell;  "you  harrow  up  my  very  soul."  George 
Steevens  and  Cumberland  were  men  far  too  cunning  to  say 
such- a  thing.  They  would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the 
man  whom  they  envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  news- 
papers anonymous  libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good 
and  what  was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his 
associates  a  perfect  security  that  he  would  never  commit 
such  villainy.  He  was  neither  ill-natured  e  nough,  por  long- 
headed enough,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which  re- 
quired contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  man  of 
genias,  cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to  struggle 
with  difficulties,  which  at  last  broke  his  heart  But  no 
representation  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  through  much  Bharp  miaery  before  he  had 
done  anything  considerable  in  literature.  But  after  his 
name  had  appeared  op  the  title-page  of  the  Traveller,  he 
had  none  but  himself  to  blame  for  his  distresses.  -  His 
average  income,  during  the  last  Boven  years  of  his  life,  cer- 
tainly exceeded  £400  a  year,  and  £400  a  year-  ranked, 
among  the  incomes  of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  £800  a 
year  would  rank  at  present  A  single  man  living  in  the 
Temple,  with  £400  a  year,  might  then  be  called  opulent 
Not  one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good  families  who 
wero  studying  the  law  there  had  so  much.  But  all  the 
wealth  which  Lord  Clive  itad  brought  from  Bengal,  and  Sir 
Lawrence  Dun  das  from  Germany,  joined  together,  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith.  He  spent  twice  as  much 
as  he  had.  He  wore  fine  clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several 
courses,  paid  court  to  venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it 
should  be  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  thongh 
not  of  his  head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or 
false.  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promiscuous 
amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief  expense  lay. 
He  h\i  been  from  boyhood  a  gambler,  and  at  once  the  moat 
nanguine  and  the  most  unskilful  of  gamblers.  For  a  timo 
ho  put  off  the  day  of  inevitable  ruin  by  temporary  expe- 
dients. He  obtained  advances  from  booksellers, .  by  pro- 
mising to  execute  works  which  he  never  began.  But  at 
length  this  source  of  supply  failed.  He  owed  more  than 
£2000;  and  he  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  his  em- 
barraasmunts.  His  spirits  and  health  gave  way.  He  was 
Attacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which  he  thought  himself  com- 
petent to  treat  It  would  have  been  happy  for  him  if  his 
medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  as  justly  by  himself  as 
by  others.  Notwithstanding  the  degree  which  he  pre- 
tended to  have  recoivnd  at  Padua,  he  could  procure  no 


patients.  "  I  do  not  practise,"  he  once  said ;  "  I  make  it 
a  rule  to  prescribe  only  for  my  friends."  "Pray,  dear 
Doctor,"  said  Beanclerk,  "alter  your  rule  ;  and  prescribe 
only  for  your  enemies."  Goldsmith  now,  in  spite  of  this 
excellent  advice,  prescribed  for  himself.  The  remedy 
aggravated  the  malady.  The  sick  man  was  induced  to  call 
in  real  physicians;  and  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they 
had  cured  the  disease.  Still  his  Weakness  and  restlessness 
continued  He  could  get  no  sleep.  He  could  take  no  food. 
"  Tou  are  worse,"  said  one  of  his  medical  attendants,  "  than 
you  should  be  from  the  degree  of  fever  which  you  have. 
Is  your  mind  at  ease  t "  "  No ;  it  is  not,"  were  the  last 
recorded  words  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  died  on  the  3d 
of  April  1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  hud  in  the) 
churchyard  of  the  Temple ;  but  the  spot  was  not  marked 
by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten.  The  coffin  was 
followed  by  Burke  and  Reynolds.  Both  these  great  men 
Burke,  when  he  heard  of  Gold- 


smith's death,  had  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Reynolds 
bad  been  so  much  moved  by  the  news  that  he  had  flung 
aside  his  brush  and  palette  for  the  day. 

A  short  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  a  little  poem  ap- 
peared, which  will,  as  long  as  our  language  lasts,  associate 
the  names  of  his  two  illustrious  friends  with  his  own.  It 
has  already  been  mentioned  that  he  sometimes  felt  keenly 
the  sarcasm  which  his  wild  blundering  talk  brought  upon 
him.  He  was,  not  long  before  his  last  illness,  provoked 
into  retaliating.  He  wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen  ;  and 
at  that  weapon  he  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his 
assailants  together.  Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with 
a  singularly  easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine 
or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates.  Though  this  little  work 
did  not  receive  bis  hut  touches,  it  must  always  be  regarded 
as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible,  however,  not  to  wish 
that  four  or  five  likenesses  which  have  no  interest  for  pos- 
terity were  wanting  to  that  noble  gallery,  and  that  their 
places  wars  supplied  by  sketches  of  Johnson  and  Gibbon, 
as  happy,and  vivid  as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured  him 
with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nollekens  was 
tho  sculptor,  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscription.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not  leave  to  pos- 
terity a  more  durable  and  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  his 
friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith  would  havo  been  an  inesti- 
mable addition  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poeta  No  man 
appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings  more  justly  than  Johnson  ; 
no  man  was  better  acquainted  with  Goldsmith's  character 
and  habits ;  and  no  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate 
with  truth  and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in  which 
great  powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  weak- 
ness But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Johnson  was 
requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended  with 
Lyttelton,  who  died  in  1773.  The  line  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  the  person 
whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly  closed  the  series. 
Goldsmith,  however,  has  been  fortunate  in  his  biographers. 
Within  a  few  years  his  life  was  written  by  Mr  Prior(1836), 
by  Mr  Washington  Irving  (1849),  and  by  Mr  Foret*i 
(1848;  2d  ed,  1854).  The  diligence  of  Mr  Prior  deserves 
great  praise ;  the  style  of  Mr  Washington  Irving  is  always 
pleasing;  but  the  highest  place  must,  in  justice,  be  assigned 
to  the  eminently  interesting  work  of  Mr  Forster.  lu.) 

GOLDSTtfCKER,  Tbsodox  (1821-1872),  an  eminent 
Sanskrit  scholar,  vf  as  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Kbnigsberg 
on  the  18th  of  January  1821,  and,  after  passing  through  a 
prolonged  course  of  study  at  the  gymnasium,  entered  the 
university  in  1836,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of 
Lobeck,  Rosenkrans,  and  Von  Bohlea,  under  the  last  of 
whom  he  began  the  study  of  Sanskrit  In  1 838 1 
to  Bonn,  where  he  heard  W.  von  Schlegel, 
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Freytag  ;  and  after  graduating  at  Konigsberg  in  1840,  he 
proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  heard  the  lectures  aud  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  Burnouf,  and  where  in  1842  he  edited  a 
German  translation  of  the  Prabodha  Chandrodaya.  From 
1846  to  1850  he  rcsidod  at  Berlin,  where  his  talents  and 
scholarship  were  recognised  by  A.  Ton  Humboldt;  in  tbe 
latter  year  he  was  induced,  for  the  farther  prosecution  of 
his  Sanskrit  researches,  to  remove  to  London,  where  in  1851 
ha  was  appointed  professor  of  Sanskrit  in  University 
College,  lie  now  began  to  devote  himself  to  the  execution 
of  a  new  Sanskrit  dictionary,  of  which  tbe  first  instalment 
appeared  in  1856.  In  1861  he  published  an  important 
monograph,  entitled  Panini:  kit  Place  in  Literature ;  and 
from  1866  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Sanskrit  Text  Society,  which  bad  been  founded  in  that 
year;  he  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  Philological 
Society,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  His  literary  produc- 
tiveness was  not,  however,  proportionate  to  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  reading;  he  had  "allowed  his  learning  to 
stifle  his  creative  faculty,"  and  a  morbid  dread  of  tbe  risk 
of  making  inaccurate  or  defective  statements  made  him 
nnduly  reluctant  to  communicate  to  the  world  the  results 
of  his  laborious  collecting  and  collating.  The  dictionary, 
— so  copious  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  cyclopedia 
of  Indian  archaeology, — was  nover  advanced  further  tliac  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  letter  (1864) ;  and  whatever 
else  he  may  have  written  was  published  anonymously  in 
various  periodicals  and  works  of  reference.  He  died  on  tbe 
6th  of  March  1872. 

GOLF  (in  its  older  forms  Gorp,  Oovn,  or  Gowrr,  the 
last  of  which  gives  the  genuine  old  pronunciation)  is  an 
amusement  so  peculiar  to  Scotland  and  so  prevalent  there 
that — unless  curling  may  bo  held  to  dispute  tho  place  with 
it— it  may  be  called,  par  excellence,  the  national  game. 
There  seems  little  doubt  tho  word  is  derived  from  the 
German  kolbe,  a  club — in  Dutch,  ko{f, — which  last  is 
nearly  in  sound  identical,  and  might  give  inference  for  the 
game  of  a  Dutch  origin.1 

Golf  may  be  practised  on  any  good  b  trctch  of  meadow-land, 
where  the  grass  is  not  too  rank ;  but  tbe  ground  best  suited 
for  the  purpose  is  a  reach  of  undulating  down-country, 
such  as  is  common  on  the  seaboard, — sandy  in  Boil,  and  as 
such  covered  with  a  short  crisp  4urf,  occasionally  broken  up 
by  sandholes  or  "  bunkers,"  and  provided,  in  addition,  with 
a  fair  supply  of  gone  or  whin.  These  "  bunkers  "  and 
whins  constitute  the  main  "  hazards  "  of  the  game,  in  the 
avoidance  of  which  skill  iu  it  is  specially  shown  >  and 
without  a  fair  provision  of  them,  no  golfing  "links"  or 
"  green  "  can  be  held  to  approach  the  ideal  standard.  Small 
holes,  of  about  4  inches  diameter,  are  punched  in  the  turf 
at  dlstancea  indefinitely  variable,  but  ranging  from  about 
100  to  400  or  500  yards ;  and  from  one  of  these  holes  into 
the  hezt  in  order,  a  ball  of  gutta  percha  of  about  1}  oz. 
w«ight  has  to  be  driven  with  implements  (clubs)  of  some 
variety,  devised  for  the  purpose.  Their  variety  is  deter- 
mined by  this,  that  while,  in  starting  from  the  bole,  the 
ball  may  be  teed  (i.e,,  placed  where  the  player  chooses, 
with  a  little  pinch  of  sand  under  it  called  a  tee),  it  must  in 
every  other  case  be  played  strictly  from  its  placo  as  it 
chances  to  lie, — in  sand,  whinj  or  elsewhere, — a  different 
club  being  necessary  in  each  particular  difficulty.  Theso 


From  aa  enactment  of  Janet  VI.  (then  James  I.  of  England), 
bearing  date  1818,  wo  find  that  a  considerable  importation  of  golf  ball* 
at  that  time  took  place  from  Holland,  and  aa  thereby  "  na  small 
luantitie  of  gold  and  stlrer  U  transported  tlerly  out  of  bla  HUne*' 
kltigdomo  of  rkotelatrd"  (9e«  letter  of  bi«  Majesty  from  Salisbury, 
0th  Aug.  1018),  be  issues  a  royal  prohibition,  at  once  a*  a  wi*e 
economy  of  the  national  monlea,  and  a  protection  to  native  Industry 
in  the  article.  From  this  it  mltfht  almoet  aeem  that  the  game  was  at 
practised  ha  Holland,  though  it  oat  Ion; 


clubs  may  generally  be  defined  as  shafts  of  wood,  with  &o 
called  lieads  of  wood  or  iron  attached.2  Starting  from  the 
one  hole,  it  is  the  immediate  aim  of  the  player  to  drive  his 
ball  as  far  towards  tho  next  as  he  can.  Having  got  within 
some  moderate  distance  of  it,  he  proceeds  to  make  his 
"  approach  shot,"  carefully  selecting  the  appropriate  imple- 
ment When  he  has  reached  the  "putting  green,"— a 
smooth  space  carefully  chosen  for  the  purpose, — he  essays 
to  put  (or  putt)  his  ball  into  the  hole ;  and  generally,  if  he 
does  it  in  two  strokes,  he  may  beheld  skilful  or  fortunate. 
The  player  who  holes  hi*  ball  in  the  smallest  number  of 
strokes  is,  as  matter  of  course,  winner  of  the  hole.  The 
"approach"  and  the  "putting"  are  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  critical,  and  important  parts  of  the  game  ;  though 
no  one  who  is  not  fairly  competent  in  his  driving  also  ia 
ever  in  the  least  likely  to  take  rank  as  a  first-class  player. 
The  maximum  length  of  a  good  driving  stroke  for  a  first- 
class  player,  not  favoured  by  any  exceptional  circumstances, 
may  perhaps  fairly  be  stated  as  something  over  180  yards, 
and  under  200.  For  further  details  as  to  the  mode  and 
order  of  playing,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  set  of  "  r»'«  " 
appended  to  this  article. 

Tho  game,  in  description  as  above,  may  not  se 
lively  or  entertaining ;  and  it  is  to  be  admitted  that,  seen 
for  the  first  time,  more  especially  if  played  by  bungling  or 
indifferent  performers,  it  does  not  look  of  much  promise. 
No  game,  however,  stirs  a  keener  enthusiasm  in  its  votaries ; 
and  very  few  people  who  bave  ever  fairly  committed  them- 
selves to  serious  practice  of  it  will  be  found  to  deny  its 
extreme  fascination.  It  is  a  manly  and  eminently  healthful 
recreation,  pursued  as  it  is  mostly  amid  the  fresh  sea- 
breezes  ;  while,  as  exercise,  it  has  this  peculiar  merit,  that, 
according  to  pace,  it  may  be  made  easy  or  smart  at  pleasure, 
and  thus  equally  adapts  itself  to  the  overflowing  exuberance 
of  youth,  tbe  matured  and  tempered  strength  of  manhood, 
and  the  gentler  decayB  of  age. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  golf  was  introduced  into  Seotland, 


but  in  1467  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  already  become  to  arret 

iait  of  archery, 

and  cause  the  rulers  of  the  realm  to  sound  a  note  of  alarm,  fa 


aa  serirjusly  to  interfere  w  ith  tlieniore  import 


March  of  that  year,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Scottish  parliament 
"decreted  and  ordained  that  wapinshawiugis  be  balden  be  the 
lordls  and  b&ronis  spirituals  and  temporals,  four  times  in  the  teir; 
and  that  the  fu  to- ball  and  golf  be  tUUrly  eryit  deun,  aud  ncckt  \uit : 
and  that  the  bowe-merlds  be  maid  at  ilk  paroche  kirk  a  pair  of 
buttis,  and  tekuttin  be  mil  ilk  Sunday."  It  does  not  appear,  how. 
ever,  that  to  this  patriotic  decree  of  their  pstlUrasat  the  people 
paid  much  attention;  And  fourteen  years  afterwards,  in  May  1471, 
it  was  judged  necessary  to  pass  another  Act  "anent  wapcnshawiujri," 
and  for  opposing  "  our  auld  enimies  of  England."  But  it  seems  to 
bave  been  pretty  much  as  before ;  tchultin  was  no  more  xuit, 
nor  golf  the  less  steadily  played  bccauM  of  these  decrves  of  psrlia- 
ment;  and  accordingly  in  1491  a  final  and  evidently  angry 
fulmination  ia  issued  on  the  general  subject,  with  pninaand  pcnaltiee 
annexed.  It  runs  thus—"  Futeball  and  Oolfe  forbidden.  Item,  it 
is  statut  and  ordainit  that  in  na  place  of  the  realm  a  them  be  usit 
futeball,  goljt,  or  HiAcrtik  unprcjllaHU  tportii,  but  for  the  commoun 
gvde  of  the  realms,  and  defence  thereof,  that  bovi*  and  KhuUin  b* 
hanted,  and  bow-markis  maid  therefor,  ordainit  in  ilk  parochin 
under  the  pain  of  fourtie  shillioges,  to  be  raurit  be  the  schireffe  and 
belllies  foresaid,"  fcc  This,  be  it  noted,  is  an  edict  of  James  IV. ; 
and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  presently  to  find  the  monarch  himself 
breaking  his  own  behest,  and  setting  an  ill  example  to  bis  com* 
mous,  by  practice  of  this  "  unprontabill  sport,"  aa  is  shown  by 
vsrious  entries  in  the  accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
Scotland  (1603-4). 

About  a  century  later,  thi  game  again  appears  on  the  surface  of 
history,  and  it  is  quite  aa  popular  as  before.  In  tbe  year  1682,  the 
Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  "ordanis  proclamation  to  be  maid 

*  A  complete  sot  of  them  msy  number  about  a  doten  :— s  driving 
club,  a  long,  s  middle,  and  a  short  "spoon"  (so  called  from  the  face 
of  the  club  being  spooned,  or  bevelled,  to  lift  a  bad-lying  ball),  and 
a  "putter"  (the  use  of  which  is  explained  below)  are  tbe  eluba 
formed  wholly  of  wood,  while  of  iron  there  are— a  heavy  and  s  light 
"  Iron,"  a  driving  and  a  lifting  "  clock, "  possibly  also  a  "putting" 
cleek,  finally  a  "niblick,"  conatnicled  to  pick  a  ball  out  of  - 
such  hole  as  no  other  irou  can  reach. 
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threw this  burgh  that,  seeing  th*  Sahbotb  day  boing  th*  Lordle 
day,  it  Wamia  every  Christiane  to  delicat  himaelff  to  tho  aemce 
of  God,  thairforc  commanding  in  oar  sovcrane  lord »  name,  and 
in mi» of  th*  provost  and  baillle*,  tba  trie  inhabitants  of  the  mmya 
b*  seen  at  owy  puatymes  within,  or  without  tba  toon,  uf  own  U>m 
Sal/bod*  day ,  tie  a*  gel/*,  <tc" 1  Tho  fallowing  year  the  edict  in 
rnnnompoed,  bat  with  this  modification  that  the  Drohibitiaa  was ' '  in 
tyme  of  sermons." 
Golf  has  from  old  time*  been  known  la  Bootland  as  "Tho 

^^rr  hT'l^l^U^^b  b^r^biaiTjI^  J  V  U^fl^stwho 
figures  formally  in  the  golfing  record.  Jamea  V.  waa  aleo  very 
partial  to  the  game  distinctively  koown.es  "royal";  and  there  u 
some  scrap  of  evidence  to  show  that  his  daughter,  the  unhappy 
Mary  Stuart,  waa,  in  soma  tort  of  feminine  way,  a  ftiftr.  It  waa 
alleged  by.  her  eaemie*  that,  as  showing,  bsc-  shsraaless  indifference 
to  the  tats  of  her  husband,  a  very  few  day*  after  hie  murde  r,  she 
"waa  soon  playing  golf  and  pall  malt  in  the  fields  beside  Seton."* 
That  bar  sen,  James  VI.  (afterwards  James  I.  of  England), 
golfer  tradition  confidently  asserts,  though  the  evidence 
connects  him  with  the  petaoaal  paactlco  of  the  game  is  slight  Of 
the  interest  he  took  in  it  we  have,  evidence  in  his  Act— already 
alluded  to — "anent  gvife  ballis,"  prohibitiBg  their  importation, 
ear»pt  under  certain  restrictions.  Charles  1.  (as  bis  brother  Prince 
Henry  had  been1)  was  devotedly  sttac bed  to  the  game.  Whilst 
engaged  la  it  on  th*  link*  ofLeith,  in  1042,  the  riewa  reached  bim 
of  the  Irish  rebellion  of  that  rear.  He  had  not  ,th»  equanimity 
to  finish  his  mstch,  bat  returned  precipitately  and  in  much  agitation 
toHolyrood.4  Long  afterwards,  while  prisoner  to  the  Scots  army  st 
Newcastl*,  l*wO»*  being  grvcsr  up tothetender merries  of  theF.ngliA 
Parliament,  he  found  hi*  favourite  diversion  In  "  tho royal  game. f 
"The. King  waa  nowhere  treated  with  more  honour  than  at  New- 
castle,  as  ho  himself  confessed,'  both  he  and  his  train  having  liberty- 
to  go  abroad  and  play  st  goffin  the  Shield  Field,  without  the  walla.  '*» 
Of  his  son,  Charles  II.,  as  a  golfer,  nothing  -whatever  is  ascertained, 
bat  his  brother,  Jamea  II.,  was  a  known  devotee.*  After  the  Restore- 
Hon,  James,  then  duke  of  York,  waa  seat  to  Kdinbergh  in  1 ool-V.  as 
eommissionsrofthokingto  parliament,  and  an  historical  monument 

challenged  by  two  English  nofasaaaem  of  hi*  suite,  or  ewlestrnev,  to 
play  a  match  against  than,  for  a  very,  large  stake,  along,  with  any 
Sootch  ejly  he  might  select,  judiciously  chose  ss  his  partner  one 
"  Jahne  Patcrsone,  a  shoemaker — a  local  crack  of  the  day,  it  is  to 
be  presumed.  .  The  duke  and  the  said  Johne  won  easily,  and  half 
of  the  large  stake  the  daks  made  over  to  his  hnrable  coadjutor,  who 
therewith  built  himself  the  hassso  mentioned  above.  With'  the 
Kn rotation  royal  patronage  entirely  ceased,  to  be  renewed  only  in 
cosnparatively'rocent  times.  In  188*  William  IV.  became  patron 
of  th*>  St  Andrews  Golf  Club  (St  Andrews,  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
metropolisof  Scotland,  being  now,  as  of  old,  the  most  famooseeat  of 
th*  game),  and  to  appro  re  of  it*  being  styled  in  tinea  coming  "  The 
Ratal  oW  Antunl  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews."  In  1647,  ss  further 
proof  of  royal  favour,  hs  presented-  to  it  a  magnificent  gold 
iaedal,  which  "shenkl  be  challenged,  and  played  for  annually;" 
and  ia  1  S3 8  the  queen  dowager,  duchess  of  St  Andrews,  became 
patrol***  of  the  club,  and  presented  to  it  a  handsoai*  gold  medal— 
■'Tl»*  Hovel  Adelaida,"— asarrsukof  her  approbation,  witherequest 
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to  become  patron  of  tb»  dub,  and  in  the  following  September  was 
elected  captain  by  acclamation.  The  ongsgaaaent*  of  the  prince 
did  net  admit  of  his  coming  in  person  to  undertake  the  duties  of  th* 
office,  bat  his  brother  Prince  Leopold,  having  in  1876  done  the  club 
the  honour  to  become  its  captain,  twice  visited  the  ancient  city  in 
that  capacity.  Prince  Leopold  is  himself  a  keen  player,  and  under 
hu  superintendence  agrees  has  been  laid  out  in  Windsor-park.  The 


I  periods. 

Use  later  fortune*  of  tho  game  have  been  uneventful.  *  While 
always  keeping  it*  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  it  might 
readily  be  shown,  that  over  Scotland  generally  its  tide,  till  nearly 
within  our  own  time,  wsa  rather  an  ebbing  than  a  flowing  one. 
While  it  remained  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  of  tho  aristocracy 
and  gentry  who  always  had  s  sufficient  following  whore — st  instance, 
in  Edinburgh — the  do*  facilities  admitted,  tho  general  enthusiasm 
for  the  sport  which  lives  for  us  in  the  old  records  had  certainly  dis- 
appeared, sad  over  various  Ueletcd  greens,  where  playing  was  st  one 
time  constant,  it  had  virtually  and  sometimes  absolutely  died  out 
Its  increased  popularity  within  recent  yearn  has  no  doubt  been 
largely  duo  to  those  general  causes  which  have  lad  to  a  keener 
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interest  in  almost  every  form  of  out-door  amusement,  but  it  Is  sbc 
in  soma  measure  to  h*v.  attributed,  to  greatly  extended  railway 
facilities,  and  to  tho  introduction  some  thirty  yean  ago  of  that 
cheap  and  durable  gutta  perch*  bail  to  replace  the  old  nnssile. ' 

It  remains  to  grv*  some  little  account  of  tbs  nter*  noted  golf 
clubs  and  golfing  grounds.  Ton  meat  ft  mows  of  goef  clsbs,  to 
which  primacy  is  by  common  i  consent  accorded,  is:  that  of  th*  oaty 
of  St  Andrews,  institu ted-in  17B4 .  For  various  reasons  this  club  has 
always  been  of  much  more  than  merely  local  celebrity.  Its  member- 
ship is  fir  more  numerous  than  that  of  any  other';  nearly  all  gal  fern 
of  note  belong  to  it ;  and  to  its  spring  and  natulan  meetings  they 
flock  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  To  bo  winner  of  a  medal  at 
St  Andrews  is  thus  tbs  highest  honour  to  whi«h  tho  ambition  of  tba 
golfer  can  aspire.  A  "round,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  link*  is 
very  nearly  foe r '  males ;  and,  extent  and  quality  considered,  tho 
green  is  on  th*  whele-  asm  vailed  by  airy  other  in  Scotland,  Of 
green*  in  Fife  of  minor  imports  nee,  those  of  Eli*  and  Leven  may  bo 
noted.  Next  in  importance  to  "The  Royal  and  Ancient  Oolf  Club  of 
St  Andrews"  ranks  "The  Honourable  the  Edinburgh  Company  of 
Golfera,"  who  play  over  Musselburgh  green,  one  of  fair  but  scarcely 
■MBMtli  quality.  The  first  of  its  regular  aor ice  of  minutes  bears  date 
1744,  and  is  signed  by  Lord  Preeidstit  Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden, 
but  th*  club  itself  t*  beyond  question  very  much  older.  Of  othei 
Edinburgh  golf  clubs  may  be  noted  "Trie  Bfuntsfield,"  founded 
in  the  year  1709,  and  tho  "  Edinburgh  Dargess,"  the  minute  book* 
of  which  are  ro-eeerved  since  the  year  1 778,  though  it  claims  to  have 
date  of  origin  1735.  In  East  Lothian,  besides  th*  good  old  green 
of  North  Berwick,  there,  sre  of  late  years  two  ulnars,— Oullane 
and  Luffness, — and  on  all  three  excellent  golfing  sport  is  to  bo  had. 
At  thosneient  ctty  of  Perth,  though  the  ground  is  but  indilfcrerrtly 
ajtapted  for  it,  the  old  Scottish  gun*  has  continuously  been  main- 
tained,  and  still  flonrutw*.  S»  also  in  Forfsrshire,  a*  th*  historic 
green  of  Montrose,  to  whieh  in  our  own  time  have  been  added  those 
of  Honifeith  and  Carnoustie,  which,  from  their  proximity  to  Dundee, 
naturally  attract  many  pttyers ;  and  all  three  may  be  ranked  •• 
greens  of  fair  quality.  At  Aberdeen,  till  Tory  lately,  the  game  had 
quite  died  oat,  but  it  ha*  now  been  with  mere  or  less  of  vigour 
resumed.  At  Stirling  likewise  it  was  extinct,  but  is  now  again 
fsirlyalrre.  though  under  condition*  of  ground,  as  at  Perth,  not 
quite  satisfactory.  At  Glasgow  also,  where  on  the  old  "GlMgnw 
Oreon"  tho  game  was -hahsti wily  played,  it  hen  lapsed  into  draws* 
snd  even  oblivion;  but  within  the  last  tan  years  the  general 
resuscitation  has  reached  it,  and  a  spirited  club  now  exists  there. 
H  the  ground  is  by  no  means  what  might  be  wished,  the  Glssgow 
golfer,  by  a  wry  easy  railway  run,  can  reach  the  green  of  Prest- 
wisk, .  near'  Ayr.  The  "  Prest  Wick  Club'"  is,  by  comparison,  of 
recent  origin,  having  been  organized  mainly  by,  tho  last  earl 
of  Eglintoun,  and  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood, 
interested  like  himself  in  the  game.  Except  for  limitation  in 
extent,  makimr  it  impossible  that  a  1  arge  "BeWAshonMr«aecoirnno. 
dated  without  con  fusion  and  even  danger,  each  is  tba  excelleaee  ol 
the  ground  that,  as  a  '^.porting"  grsen,  to  tort  piny,  that  ol 
Prestwiek  it  held  by  competent  judges  ran  lis  i»  to  surpass  all  others. 
A  second  links  has  recently  been  opened  at  Prestwiek,  and  another 
at  Troon,  on  the  same  coast: 

The  oktost  golf  club  in  the  kingdom  is  not  improbably  that  of 
Hlarkheath,  rtear  London.  Tlssotd  records  of  the  crab  were  uutor- 
tuuatcly  dosiroyed  by  fire  at  Greenwich,  where  Ussy  were  kept;  and 
1755  ft  thus  the  earliest  date  for  which  there  is  documentary 
evidence.  Tradition  place*  >tmr  origin  of  tMs  dub  so  far  back  a* 
10W,  when  King  Jamea,  with  hU  Scotch  fallowing,  brought  the 
game  south  in  to  Engl  and.  Recently  another  London  dab  has  been 
started,  whose  ground  of  play  Is  at  Wimbledon.  Neither  green  is 
of  great  merit,  but  both  arc  much  prized  and  frequented  by  golfers 
in  and  near  London.  In  1804,  at  Bideford,  in  Devonshire,  a  golfing 
green  was  laid  out  by  th*  well-known  Tom  Morris  of  St  Andrews, 
and  a  club  was  duly  instituted,  which  has  since  continued  to 
flourish.  This  links  is  one  of  the  nnest  and  most  extensive  any- 
where to  be  found,  and  despite  tbo  disadvantage  of  remoteness  and 
difficulty  of  access,  the  meeting*  of  th*  clnb  attract  player*  from  all 
1 1  trait  cm,  and  are  commonly  most  successful.  Mete  lately  an  excel- 
lent green  wss  opened  at  Hoyiake,  near  Liverpool,  and  th*  club 
here  has  also  prospered  greatly.  At  Crookham  in  Berkshire,  and 
Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  tho  game  is  regularly  played  ;  and  at 
the  universities  of  Oxford  snd  Cambridge  rival  golf  clubs  have 
within  the  last  few  years  been  formed.  In  brief,  the  game  has  now 
thoroughly  taken  root  in  England  ;  from  year  to  year  it  is  rapidly 
spreading,  and  many  fine  English  players  hare  already  tat  sard  into 
tho  front  rank. 

In  nearly  all  the  British  colonics  th*  game  ha*  naturalized 
itself.  Golf  clubs  of  old  standing  exist  at  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
and  more  casually  over  India  a  good  deal  of  play  is  to  be  met 
with.  Wherever  Scots  Congregate  in  any  numbers  a  golf  chlb  ia 
pretty  sure  to  spring  up.    In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  ss  in 
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Australia  end  New  Zealand,  many  clubs  may  bo  found  flourishing  ; 
and,  oddly- enough,  at  Pan  in  the  Pyrenees,  a  golf  club  haa  long 
existed.  An  export  of  clubs  and  balls  to  all  the**  golfing  depend- 
ancies  hw  long  formed,  and  still  (oral,  an  important  item  of  the 
manufacture. 

W*  must  not  quit  the  subject  without  making  note  of  one  pleasing 
innovation.  Some  six  or  eight  yean  ago,  the  ladies  took  to  the 
game,  and  since  hare  diligently  prosecuted  it  in  large  numbers, 
some  attaining  no  mesa  proficiency.  They  have  hitherto  confined 
themselves  to  the  "short  gauss,  as  it  ia  termed,  or  potting.; 
and  where  a  separate  piece  of  ground  haa  been  assigned  them,  as 
at  St  Andrews,  North  Berwick,  and  elsewhere,  the  "  Ladies' Links" 
Mm  a  pretty  and  charming  adjunct  to  tbs  main  green. 

We  append  the  more  important  roles  of  the  game,  as  played  by 
"The  Koyal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club  of  8t  Andrews,"  which,  though 
it  has  no  claim  to  give  law  to  other  clubs,  may  be  accepted  as,  on 
tbs  whole,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  :— 

I.  Mode  and  Order  of  Playing  the  Gam*.— The  game  of  golf  is 
played  by  two-persons,  or  by  four  (two  of  a  side),  playing  alternately. 
It  may  also  be  played  by  three  or  more  persons,  each  playing  his 
own  bill.  The  game  commences  by  each  party  playing  off  a  ball 
from  a  place  called  the  tee,  near  the  first  bole.  In  a  match 
of  four,  those  who  are  opposed  to  each  other,  and  to  play  off, 
shall  be  named  at  starting,  and  shall  continue  so  during  the 
match.  The  person  entitled  to  play  off  first  shall  bs  named  by 
the  parties  themselves  :  and  although  the  courtesy  of  starting  la 
generally  granted  to  old  captains  of  the  club,  or  members,  it 
may  be  settled  by  lot  or  tosa  of  a  coin.  The  hole  is  won  by  the 
parry  holing  at  fewest  strokes,  and  the  reckoning  of  the  game  is 
mada  by  the  terms  odds  and  fi'ia,  one  more,  two  mart.  Ice.  The 
(tarty  gaining  the  hole  ia  to  lead,  unless  his  opponent  haa  won  the. 
previous-match,  in.  which  case  the  latter  leads  off,  and  is  entitled  to 
claim  his  privilege,  aud  to  recall  his  opponent's  stroke  should  he 
play  out  of  order.  Owe  round  of  the  links,  or  18  holes,  is  reckoned 
a  match,  unless  otherwise  stipulated.  If,  in  a  doable  match,  one 
person  shall  play  twice  in  succession,  he  loses  the  hole. 

II.  .  Plot*  of  Teeing.— The  ball  must  be  teed  not  nearer  the  hole 
than  eight,  nor  further  than  twelve  club  lengths,  except  where 
speciat  ground  has  been  marked  by  the  conservator  of  the  links, 
which  snail  be  considered  the  "  tcemg  ground, "  and  the  balls  shall 
be  teed  within  and  hot  in  advance  of  such  marks.  After  the  b«rtls 
are  struck  off,  the  ball  farthest  from  the  hole  to  which  the  parties 
are  playing  must  be  played  first,  When  two  parties  meet  on  the 
putting  green,  the  party  first  there  may  claim  the  privilege  of  holing 
out,  and  any  party  coming  up  most  wait  till  the  other  party  hrc 
played  out  the  hole,  and  on  no  account  play  their  balls  up  lest 
they  should  anaoy  the  parties  who  are  putting.  No  player  may 
play  his  teed  ball  till  the  oarty  in  front  nave  played  their  second 
strokes, 

III.  Changing  the  BalH. — The  balls  struck  off  from  the  tee  mutt 
not  be  changed,  touched,  or  moved  before  ths  hole  is  played  out 
(except  in  striking,  and  the  cases  provided  for  by  Rales  VI 11., 
XV1I1..  and  XIX.) ;  and  if  the  parti.*  are  at  a  loss  to  - know  the 
one  ball  from  the  other,  neither  shall  be  lifted  till  both  partic* 
agree. 

IV.  Lifting  of  Brtak-ClaU,  &«.— AH  loose  impediments  within 
a  club  length  ot  the  ball  may  be  removed  on  or  on  the  coarse,  when 
the  ball  lies  on  grass  (see  Rules  VI.  and  XU.)  When  a  ball  lies 
in  a  banker.  Hand,  or  any  other  hazard,  there  shall  be  no  impression 
made,  nor  sand  or  other  obstacle  removed  by  the  dob,  or  otherwise, 
either  on  or  off  the  green,  before  striking  at  the  ball.  When  a  ball 
lies  within  a  club  length  of  a  washing-tun,  the  tub  may  be  removed, 
and  when 'on  clothes  the  ball  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  behind 
them. 

V.  Entitled  to  tee  ike  Sail.— When  *  ball  is  completely  covered 
with  fog,  bent,  whins,  k  :  ,  so  much  thereof  shall  be  set  aside  as 
that  the  player  shall  merely  have  a  view  of  his  ball  before  he  plays, 
whether  in  a  tide  with  the  hole  or  otherwise.  A  ball  stuck  fast  in 
wet  ground  or  sand  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  loosely  ia  the 
hole  it  has  made. 

VI.  Clearing  the  Putting  Green. — All  loose  impedimenta,  of 
whatever  kind,  may  be  lifted  on  the  putting  green  or  table-land  on 
which  the  hole  is  placed  (excepting  as  declared  in  Rule  IV.),  which 
is  considered  not  to  exceed  twenty  yards  from  the  hole.  Nothing 
can  be  lifted  either  on  the  course  or  putting  green,  if  it  is  to  move 
the  ball  out  of  its  position. 

VII.  Lifting  Ball*.  —When,  on  any  part  of  the  coarse,  or  off  it, 
or  in  a  bunker,  the  balls  lie  within  six  inches  of  each  other,  the  ball 
nearest  the  hole  must  be  lifted  till  the  other  is  played,  and  then 
placed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  origiunl  position — the  six  inches 
to  be  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  halls.  In  s  three-ball  match, 
the  ball  in  any  degree  tatorposing  between  the  player  and  the  hole 
on  the  putting  green,  most  be  played  out 

VIII.  Ball  in  Water,  or  in  the  Burn,  and  Place  tf  Be- teeing.— 
If  the  ball  U  in  water,  the  player  may  take  it  out,  change  the  nail 
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hole,  the  player  may  take  it  out,  tee  it  on  the  line  where  It  entered 
the  barn,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  hole  to  which  he  is  playing, 
and  lose  a  stroke ;  or  he  may  play  it  where  it  lies,  without  a 
penalty.  However,  should  a  ball  be  driven  into  the  Eden  at  the 
high  hole,  or  the  sea  at  the  first  hole,  the  ball  mast  be  placed  a 
club-length  in  front  of  either  sea  or  river,  the  player  or  party  losing 
a  stroke.  In  playing  for  a  medal,  a  ball  driven  into  the  Eden  may 
be  treated  as  a  lost  ball. 

IX.  Jtnls  of  the  Green. — Whatever  happens  to  a  ball  by  accident, 
such  as  striking  any  person,  or  being  touched  with  the  foot  by  • 
third  party,  or  by  the  font  cady,  most  be  reckoned  a  rub  of-  ths 
green,  and  submitted  to.  If,  however,  the  player's  ball  strike  his 
opponent,  or  his  opponent's  cady  or  clubs,  the  opponent  loses  the 
bole ;  or  if  he  strikes  himself  or  his  partner,  or  their  cadies  or  clubs, 
or  if  he  strikes  the  ball  a  second  time  while  in  the  set  of  plsving, 
the  player  loses  the  hole.  If  the  player  touch  the  ball  with  hit 
foot,  or  any  part  of  his  body,  or  with  anything  except  his  club,  or 
if  he  with  his  club  displace  the  ball  in  preparing  to  strike,  he  lose* 
a  stroke ;  and  If  one  party  strikes  his  opponent's  ball  with  his  club, 
foot,  or  otherwise,  that  party  loses  the  hole.  Bat  if  he  plays  it 
inadvertently,  thinking  it  his  own,  and  the  opponent  also  plays 
the  wrong  ball,  it  is  then  too  late  to  claim  thapenalty,  and  the  hole 
must  be -played  out  with  the  balls  thus  changed.  If,  however,  the 
mistake  occurs  from  wrong  information  given  by  ono  party  to  the 
other,  ths  penalty  cannot  be  claimed  ;  and  the  mistake,  if  discovered 
before  the  other  party  has  played,  must  be  rectified  by  replacing  the 
ball  as  neariy  as  possible  where  it  lay.  If  the  player's  ball  be  played 
away  by  mistake,  or  lifted  by  a  third  party,  then  the  player  most 
drop  a  bait  as  near  the  spot  as  possible,  without  any  penalty. 
Whatever  happens  to  a  ball  on  a  medal  day,  such  as  a  player 
striking  his  cady,  or  himself,  or  his  clubs,  or  moving  the  ball  with 
his  foot  or  club,' or  his  cady  doing  so,  or  the  player  striking  it  twice 
before  it  stops  motion,  the  player  in  such  cases  shall  lose  one  stroke 
only  rs  the  penalty. 

X.  Dal!  iosr.— If  a  ball  is  lost,  the  player  (or  his  partner,  in  s 
double  match)  returns  to  the.  spot,  as  near  as  possible,  wbeie  the 
ball  was  struck,  toes  another  ball,  sod  loses  both  the  distance  and 
a  stroke.  If  the  original  ball  is  found  before  the  party  has  struck 
the  other  ball,  the  first  shall  continus  the  one  to  be  played 

XL  Club  Breaking. — If,  in  striking,  ths  club  breaks,  it  is  never- 
tholrss  counted  to  be  a  stroke,  if  the  part  of  the  club  remaining  in 
the  player's  hand  either  strike  the  ground  or  paw  the  ball. 

JUL  Holing  out  the  Ball. — In  holing,  no  mark  shall  be  placed, 
or  lite  drawn,  to  direct  the  ball  to  the  hols  ;  the  ball  must  be 
played  fairly  and  honestly  for  the  hole,  and  not  on  your  opponent's 
ball  not  being  in  the  way  to  the  boles  nor,  although  lying  in  the 
way  to  the  hole,  is  the  player  entitled  to  play  with,  sny  strength 
upon  it  that  might  injure  his  opponent's  position,  or  greater  than 
is  necessary  honestly  to  sclld  your  own  ball  the  distance  of  ths  hole. 
Either  party  may  smooth  sand  lying  around  the  hole,  but  this  must 
be  done  lightly  and  without  pressure,  or  beating  down  with  the 
feet,  club,  or  otherwise.  If,  in  holing  oat,  ths  ball  rests  upon  the 
flag-stick  in  the  hole,  the  player  shall' be  entitled  to  hare  the  stick 
removed,  «nd  if  the  ball  falls  in,  it  shall  be  considered  as  holed 
out ;  bat  either  party  ia  entitled  to  have  the  flag-stick  removed 
when  approaching  the  hole. 

XI1L  UnpltUftng  Ball*.— In  Match  playing  every  ball  must  Vn> 
played,  wherever  it  lies,  or  the  hols  be  given  up,  excepting  when  it 
lies  on  clothes,  in  water,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  burn  (see  Rules  IV. 
and  VIIL),  or  in  any  of  the  holes,  or  short  holes, .made  for  golfing, 
in  which  latter  case  tt  may  be  lifted,  dropped  behind  the  hazard,  and 
played  without  losing  a  stroka,  in  Medal  playing  a  ball  may, 
under  a  penalty  of  two  strokes,  be  lifted  out  of  a  difficulty  of  any 
description,  and  teed  behind  the  hazard,  and  if  in  any  of  the  golfing 
holes,  it  may  be  lifted,  dropped,  and  played,  without  a  penalty,  in 
all  cases  where  a  ball  is  to  be  dropped,  the  party  doing  so  shall  front 
the  hole  to  which  he  is  playing,  stsnding  close  on  the  hazard,  and 
drop  the  ball  behind  him  from  his  head. 

XV.  Asking  Advice.— A  player  must  not  ask  advice  about  the 
game,  by  word,  took,  or  gesture,  from  any  one  except  his  own  cady, 
his  partner's  cady,  or  his  partner. 

XVIII.  Ball*  Splitting.— If  a  ball  shall  split  into  two  or  more 
pieces,  a  fresh  ball  shall  be  put  down  where  the  largest  portion  of 
the  ball  lies  ;  and  if  a  ball  is  cracked  the  player  may  change  it  ou 
intimating  his  intention  of  doing  so  to  his  opponent 

XIX.  Breaeh  of  Bute*.  —Where  no  penalty  for  the  infringement 
of  a  rule  is  specially  mentioned,  the  loss  of  the  hole  shall  be  under- 
stood to  be  the  penalty. 

Golf  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  a  history  of  some  interest,  has 
also  a  literature  (copious  in  verse  and  prose),  and  a  somewhat 
amusing  aneedotnee.  In  Golf,  a  Boyal  and  Ancient  Got**,  a  work 
issued  in  1 875  by  Mr  Robert  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  a  well-known  end 
accomplished  adept,  a  very  careful  collection  will  be  found  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  game  which  in  tuis  form  deserves  pre- 
servation. Through  the  ready  kindness  of  the  author  this  ad- 
mirable compendium  has  bom  available,  and  free  tvse  has  been  made 
of  it,  in  the  preparation  of  this  article.  (P.  P.  A.) 
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jOLGOTHA.   Sec  Jkrusalm. 

GO  LI  US,  Jacobus.  (1596-1667),  Orientalist,  was  born 
at  the  Hague  in  1596,  and  studied  at  Leyden,  where  in 
Oriental  languages  he  was  the  most  distinguished  pupil 
of  Erpenius.  In  1 622  he  accompanied  the  Dutch  embassy 
to  Morocco,  and  on  his  return  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Erpenius  (1624).  Ia  the  following  year  he  set  out  on  a 
Syrian  and  Arabian  tour  from  which  he  did  not  return  until 
1629.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Leyden 
where  from  that  date  he  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  as 
well  a*  that  of  Arabic  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  on 
September  28th,  1667. 

His  moat  Important  work  is  the  Lexicon  Arabics- Latinum,  foL, 
Leyden  1953,  which,  bwd  on  the  Sihah  of  Al-Jauhari,  haa  only 
recently  been  superseded  by  th«  corresponding  work  of  FreyUjj. 
Among  hi*  earlier  publication*  may  be  mentioned  editions  of  rati- 
on* Arabic  text*  {Prottrbia  quadam  A  lit,  imptratorit  Mutlemici, 
tt  Carmen  Toyrai, poetae  dociittimi,  necnon  ditiertatio  quadam  Abe* 
Synee,  1629;  and  Ahmedu  Aratriadte  vita  it  rerum  fftstarum 
Timuri,  qui  vulfO  Tamerlanes  dieitur,  hittoria,  1638).  In  1656  be 
published  a  new  edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  the  Oram- 
maiica  Arabiea  of  Erpenin*.  After  hi*  death,  there  was  fonnd 
among  his  papers  a  Dictionariuvx  Pcrtico- Latinum  which  was  pub- 
lished, with  addition*,  by  Edmund  Castell  in  hi*  Lexicon  Hepla- 
qlotton  (1669).,  Oolius  also  edited,  translated,  and  annotated  the 
astronomical  treatise  of  Alfragan  (iiuluxmmedU,  JUii  Keiiri  Per- 
gantnsit,  qui  vulgo  Al/raganus  dieitur,  Elemtnta  Attnmcm.ica 
Arabic*  et  Latin*,  1669). 

GOLLNOW,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Fomer- 
ar.ii,  government  district  of  Stettin,  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Una,  14  miles  N.N. K  of  Stettin,  with  which 
it  has  communication  by  steamer-  It  possesses  two  suburbs, 
and  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  copper 
wares,  ribbons,  paper,  and  tobacco.  Gollnow  was  founded 
in  1190,  was  raised  to  .V  rank  of  a  town  by  Barnim  I.  in 
1 268,  and  in  131 4  received  Ltlbeck  rights.  It  was  formerly 
a  Hanse  town,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Prussia  in 
1720.    The  population  in  1876  was  7913. 

GOLNITZ,  or  Gollsiiz  (GounczBAmrA),  a  mining 
town  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
county  of  Szepes  (Zips)  about  18  miles  south-west  of 
Eperies,  48*  51'  N.  1st.,  20*  59'  E.  long.  In  the  vicinity 
are  iron  and  copper  mines,  which,  with  the  forges,  and  the 
nail  and  wire  factories,  dec.,  afford  employment  to  most  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  mining  council  and 
tribunal,  has  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  post 
and  telegraph  offices,  and  a  high  school  In  1870  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  5205,  composed  of  Magyars,  Slavs,  and 
Germans.  Golnitt  was  formerly  a  royal  free  town;  ita 
chief  importance  now  is  as  a  mining  centre. 

GOLOVNIN,  Vabilt  Mikhailovjch  (1776-1831),  a 
Russian  vice-admiral,  was  born  April  20,  1776,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Gulynki,  in  the  province-  of  Ryazan,  and  received 
his  education  at  the  Cronstadt  naval  school.  From  1801 
to  1806  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  navy.  In 
1807  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Russian  Government  to 
survey  the  coasts  of  Kamchatka  and  of  Russian  America, 
including  also  the  Kurile  Islands.  Golovnin  sailci  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  October  5, 1809,  arrived  in 
Kamchatka.  In  1 8 1 0,  whilst  attempting  to  survey  the  cocst 
of  the  island  of  Kunashir,  he  was  seized  by  the  Japanese, 
and  was  retained  by  them  as  a  prisoner  until  October 
13,  1813,  when  he  was  liberated,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  Soon  after  this  ^.Govern- 
ment planned  another/  expedition,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by  a  Russian  ship,  and 
Golovnin  was  appointed  to  the  command  He  started  from 
St  Petersburg  on  the  7th  September  1817,  sailed  round 
Cape  Horn,  and  arrived  in  Kamchatka  in  the  following  May. 
He  returned  to  Europe  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
sod  lauded  at  St  Petersburg,  September  17,  1819.  He 
died  July  12, 1831. 


Golovnin  published  several  work*,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important : — Journey  to  Kamchatka,  2  vol*.,  1819  ;  Journey 
round  th*  World,  2  vol*.,  IS 22 ;  and  Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in 
Japan,  8  vols. ,  1816.  The  last  ha*  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  and  English.  A  complete  edition  of  hi*  work*  was  pub- 
lished at  St  Peteraburg,  1M«,  in  8ve  volume*,  with  maps  and  charts, 
and  a  biography  of  tho  author  by  N.  Grech. 

GO  LIZ,  Booojm  (1801-1870),  humorist  and  satirist, 
was  born  of  a  German  family  settled  at  Warsaw,  March  20, 
1801.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  taken  by  some  friends 
to  Konigsberg,  and  after  studying  at  the  gymnasium  waa 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  country  clergyman  near  Maricn- 
werder.  He  next  went  to  the  gymnasium  of  Marienwerder, 
and  finally  returned  to  Konigsberg.  In  1817  he  began  to 
learn  practical  farming  on  an  estate  near  Thorn  ;  but  tho 
strong  desire  which  he  felt  for  scientific  culture  led  him,  five 
years  later,  to  the  university  of  Breslau.  There  he  at  first 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology,  but  he  did  not  pursue  it, 
selecting  instead  philosophy  and  philology.  The  next  year 
he  bought  an  estate  near  Thorn,  married  the  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  officer,  and  applied  himself  to  the  duties. of  a 
.firmer.  Ho  did  not  succeed;  and  after  other  equally  un- 
successful experiments  in  the  same  line  in  Poland  and 
Prussia,  he  retired  in  1830  to  the  small  town  of  Gollub, 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  studies,  Sixteen  years  of 
meditative  seclusion  passed  away ;  and  then,  having  taken 
up  his  abode  at  Thorn,  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  fruits 
of  his  studies  and  reflexions  in  the  charming  poetic  Buck 
der  Kindheit  (1847),  in  which  he  delineates  the  incidents 
and  impressions  of  his  own  childhood  with  a  tender  feeling 
like  that  of  Jean  Paul  The  dates  which  he  gives  in  this 
narrative  are  inconsistent  with  those  which  he  furnished  for 
the  memoir  in  Rrockhaus's  Convertationt-Lexikon ;  and  a 
chronological  difficulty  is  thus  created  which  perhaps  it  may 
not  be  possible,  to  solve. 

The  Buck  der  Kindheit  was  speedily  followed  by  a  satiri- 
cal and  polemical  epistle  against  Ronge  and  the  friends  of 
enlightenment,  which  he  entitled  DeuUcht  Sntartvng  in  der 
HchtfreundlicAeH  und  modern**  Lebentart,  For  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  his  experience  of  men,  and  of  amassing  stores 
of  material  for  his  art  as  humorist  and  reformer  of  human 
life  and  society,  he'  undertook  a  course  of  extensive  travels, 
visiting  Germany,  France,  England,  Italy,  and  Egypt  In 
1 850  he  published  Da*  3ftn*chenda»eyti  in  seiuen  vritevrigen 
Zitjen  and  Zeichen.  This  was  followed  by  another  poeti- 
cally conceived  work  on  hjs  own  early  life,  entitled  Bin 
Jugendleben:  Biograpnitchu  Idyll  axu  Wetlpreutsen  (1852), 
and  by  Bin  Kleintt&dter  in  Aegypteu  (1853).  In  his  next 
work,  Der- Mouth  und  die  Leutt  (1858),  he  especially  dis- 
plays his  peculiar  powers  in  profound  and  acute  akctchea 
of  various  races  of  men.  'It  is  a  book  of  enduring  value. 
His  Die  Deutschen,  consisting  of  a  series  of  studies  on  the 
history  and  peculiarities  of  the  genius  of  'the  Germans, 
appeared  in  I860.  His  other  works  are  Zur  eharalcterittik 
vnd  Naturyetchichte  der  Fraticn  (1859),  Typen  der 
GetelUckaft  (I860),  Die  Bilduncj  vnd  die  GebUdeten  (1864), 
Vorletvngen  (1869),  and  Die  WtUHugkeit  vnd  die  Leben*. 
weuheit  mil  ihren  correipondirenden  Studim  (1869). 
Golts  is  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul,  and  haa  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  master ;  but  he  takes  a  lower  place  as 
literary  artist,'  wanting  Jean  Paul's  creative  imagination. 
""*e  died  at  Thorn,  November  11,  1870. 

An  interesting  essay  on  Goltz  waa  contributed  by  tho .  poet, 
Rudolf  QottachaD,  to  Untert  Zeit,  new  series,  1871. 

GOLTZIUS,  Hewdiub:  (1558-1617),  a  Dutch  painter 
and  engraver,  was  born  in  1558  at  Mulebrecht,  in  the  duchy 
of  J  alien.  After  studying  painting™  glass  for  some  years 
under  his  father,  he  was  taught  the  use  of  the  burin  by  Dirk 
Volkertaz  Coomlert,  a  Dutch  engraver  of  mediocre  attain- 
ment, whom  he  soon  surpassed,  but  who  retained  his  services 
for  his  own  advantage.    He  was  also  employed  by  Philip 
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Galle  to  engrave  a  get  of  prints  of  the  history  of  Lucretia. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  ho  married  a  widow  somewhat 
advanced  in  years,  whose  money  enabled  him  to  establish  at 
Haarlem  an  independent  business ;  bnt  his  unpleasant  rela- 
tions with  her  so  affected  his  health  that  he  found  it  advis- 
tble  in  1590  to  make  a  tour  through  Germany  to  Italy, 
where  he  acquired  an  intense  admiration  for  the  works  of 
Michelangelo,  which  led  him  to  surpass  that  master  in  the 
grotesquenesa  aud  extravagance  of  his  designs.  He  returned 
to  Haarlem  considerably  improved  ia  health,  and  laboured 
there  at  his  art  till  bis  death,  January  1, 1617.  Goltziua 
ought  not  to  be  judged  chiefly  by  the  works  he  valued  most, 
Ids  eccentric  imitations  of  Michelangelo.  His  portraits, 
though  mostly  miniatures,  are  master  pieces  of  their  kind, 
both  on  account  of  their  exquisite  finish,  and  as  fine  studies 
of  individual  character.  Of  his  larger  heads,  the  life-size 
portrait  of  himself  is  probably  the  most  striking  example. 
His  "  master-pieces,"  so  called  from  their  being  attempts 
to  imitate  the  style  of  the  old  masters,  hare  perhaps  been 
overpraised.  In  his  command  of  the  burin  Qoltsius  is  not 
surpassed  even  by  Diirer ;  but  his  technical  skill  is  often 
unequally  aided  by  higher  artistic  qualities.  Even,  how- 
ever, his  eccentricities  and  extravagances  are  greatly  counter- 
balanced by  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  his  execution.  He 
began  painting  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  but  none  of  his 
works  in  this  branch  of  art— some  of  which  arc  in  the  im- 
perial collection  at  Vienna— display  any  special  excellences. 
He  also  executed  a  few  pieces  ia  chiaroscuro.  His  prints 
amount  to  more  than  300  plates,  and  are  fully  described  in 
Bartech's  PeuUrt-gravtvr,  and  Weigel's  supplement  to  the 
some  work. 

GOMARUS,  FEAHCIS  (1563-1641), professor  of  theology 
at  Leyden,  was  borp  at  Bruges  on  the  30th  January  1563. 
His  parents,  having  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, emigrated  to  the  Palatinate  in  1578,  in  order  to  enjoy 
freedom  to  profess  their  now  faith,  and  they  sent  their  son 
to  be  educated  at  Strasburg  under  John  Stnrmius.  He  re- 
mained there  three  years  and  then  went  to  Neustadt,  whither 
the  professors  of  Heidelberg  had  been  driven  by  the  elector- 
palatine  becaMse  they  were  not  Lutherans.  He  did  not  stay 
long  at  Neustadt,  but  crossed  to  England  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1582,  and  entered  first  the  university  of  Oxford, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Raynold,  and  then 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  he  attended  those 
of  William  Whitaker.  At  Cambridge  he  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  in  June  1584,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Heidelberg,  where  the  faculty  had  been  by  this  timo  re- 
established, and  continued  his  studies  there  for  two  years 
more.  He  waa  called  to  be  minister  of  a  Reformed  church 
in  Frankfort  in  1587,  and  laboured  there  till  the  congrega- 
tion was  dispersed  by  the  persecution  of  the  year  1593.  In 
1594  he  was  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Leyden, 
and  before  going  thither  received  from  the  university  of 
Heidelberg  the  degree  of  doctor.  Ho  taught  quietly  at 
Leyden  till  1603,  when  Arminius  came  to  be  one  of 
his  colleagues  in  the  theological  faculty,  and  began  to  teach 
Pelagian  doctrines  and  to  create  a  new  party  in  the  uni- 
versity. Gomarus  immediately  set  himself  earnestly  to 
oppose  theso  view*,  in  his  classes  at  college,  and  wherever 
ho  found  opportunity.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
opponents  of  Arminius,  who  from  that  circumstance  came 
to  be  known  as  Gotnarists.  He  engaged  twice  in  personal 
disputation  with  Arminius  in  the  assembly  of  the  estates 
of  Holland  in  1608,  and  was  one  of  five  Gotnarists  who 
met  five  Armenians  or  Remonstrants  in  the  same  assembly 
in  the  following  year.  On  the  death  of  Arminius  shortly 
after  this  time,  Vorstius,  who  sympathized  with  his  views, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  in  spite  of  the  keen  opposi- 
tion of  Gomarus  and  his  friends ;  arid  Gomarus  took  his 
defeat  so  ill  that,  rather  than  have  such  a  man  for  his 


colleague,  he  resigned  his  post,  am  went  to  Middleburg  In 
1611,  where  he  became  minister  of  a  congregation  and  gave 
public  lectures.  From  this  place  he  was  called  to  a  chair 
of  theology  at  Saumur,  where  ho  remained  four  years,  and 
then  accepted  a  call  as  professor  of  theology  and  Hebrew 
to  Groningen,  where  he  stayed  till  his  death  on  Ulch 
January  1641.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  synod  of 
Dortj  assembled  in  1618  to  judge  of  the  doctrines  of 
Arminius.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  enthusiasm,  and 
learning,  a  considerable  Oriental  scholar,  and  also  a  keen 
controversialist.  He  took  part  in  the  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  Dutch  in  1633,  and  after  his  death  a 
book  by  him  called  the  Lyra  Daridi*  was  published,  which 
sought  to  explain  the  principles  of  Hebrew  metre,  and  which 
created  some  controversy  at  the  time,  having  been  opposed 
by  Louis  CapeL  His  works  were  collected  and  published 
in  one  volume  folio,  in  Amsterdam  in  1645. 

GOMBROON,  another  name  for  Bendxb-Abbabi  (?.*.). 

GOMER,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2),  and  an 
ally  of  Gog  (Ezek.  xxxviiL  6),  has  usually,  since  Calmet's 
time,  been  identified  with  those  Cimmcrii  who,  originally 
inhabiting  the  districts  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  of  the  Black 
Sea  and  Sea  of  Azoff,  at  an  early  period  began  to  penetrate 
as  far  as  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  7th  century  B.C.  overran 
Lydia,  though  without  leaving  permanent  traces  of  their 
presence.  This  identification,  however,  is  to  be  met  with 
in  none'  of  the  older  writers.  Josephus  understands  the 
Galatians  of  northern  Phrygia  to  be  intended;  and  Gtmmeri 
or  Gamir  was,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  Armenians,  a 
usual  designation  for  their  neighbours  the  Cappadocians 
(see  Dillmann  on  Gen.  x.  2 ;  whose  authority  ia  Kephalion, 
in  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Chronica  of  Euaebius,  cd. 
Aucher).  It  is  not  impossible  that  an  intimate  ethnologi- 
cal connexion  between  the  Cappadocians  of  Kephalion  and 
the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  may  ultimately  be  established ; 
but  meanwhile  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  three 
Bong  of  Gomer,  as  named  in  Gen.  x.  2,  admit  of  a  tolerably 
definite  localization.  Aebkenaz,  who  has  sometimes  been 
identified  with  the  Germans,  is  almost  certainly  the  same 
as  tho  Aseanians,  a  very  ancient  tribe  of  northern  Phrygia 
(r/.  Strabo,  xiL  4,  6,  vjq.,  and  note  the  juxtaposition  in  Jer. 
li  27).  Riphath  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rhipaean 
mountains,  with  the  Carpathians,  or  with  Niphates,  but,  as 
Josephus  has  pointed  out,  is  to  be  identified  with 
Paphlagonia;  as  Bochart  has  shown,  tho  name  probably  sur- 
j  vives  in  "P?7/9a?,  the  designation  of  a  river  in  fiithynia,  and 
in  'PijjSoiTta,  a  district  situated  on  the  Thracian  Bosphorus. 
Although  Togarmah  is  by 'Josephus  interpreted  as  equi- 
valent to  Phrygia,  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  ancient 
testimony  in  favour  of  its  identification  with  Armenia.  It 
is  possible  that  the  same  root  is  actually  at  the  basis  of  the 
two  words ;  at  all  events  the  connexion  is  assumed  in  the 
account  which  the  Armenians  themselves  give  of  their 
legendary  history. 

GONDA,  a  district  of  Oudh,  lying  between  26'  46'  and 
27*  60*  N.  lat,  and  between  81'  35'  and  82*  48'  E  long., 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  lower  range  of  the  Himalayas, 
on  the  E.  by  Basti  district,  on  the  S.  by  Fyzabad  and  Bare 
Bonki,  and  on  the  W.  by  Bharaich,  and  having  an  area  of 
2824  square  miles. 

Gonda  presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  with  very  slight 
undulations,  studded  with  groves  of  mango  trees.  -The 
■  surface  consists  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  which  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  great  belts  known  as  the  tardi  or  swampy 
tract,  the  uparhdr  or  uplands,  and  the  tarhdr  or  wet  low- 
lands, all  three  being  marvellously  fertile.  Several  rivers 
flow  through  the  district,  but  only  two,  the  Gogra  and 
Rapti,  are  of  any  commercial  importance,  the  first  being 
navigable  throughout  the  year,  and  the  latter  during  the 
rainy  "season.    The  country  is  dotted  over  with  small  lakes, 
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the  water  of  which  is  largely  used  for  irrigation.  The  fares 
natural  consist  of  tigers,  leopards,  bears,  wolves,  and  deer. 
Large  game  birds  are  plentiful 

This  district  hss  no  particular  history  of  its  own  ;  whit  ancient 
history  it  hss  u  included  in  thai  of  Oudh.  On  the  outbreak  of  tho 
mutiny,  the  rajd  of  Goada,  after  honourably  escorting  the  Govern- 
ment treasure  to  Fyznbad,  joined  the  rebels.  His  estates,  along 
with  those  of  the  rini  of  Tul»ipur,  were  confiscated,  and  conferred 
as  rewards  upon  the  maharojt*  of  Balnhniiur  sad  Shihranj  who 
had  remained  loyal.  The  census  of  186U  disclosed  a  population  of 
1 ,166,51 5  (602, 862  malts,  and  563,653  fema)es)-Hindus,  1 ,04»,;j97 ; 


j  Balrsmpur,  Colondgauz,  Nawabgmij,  sad  Utraula.  Bice, 
wheat,  and  barley  are  the  chief  products  of  the  district  The 
arcs  under  cultivation  is  998,858  acres.  The  exports  are  rice  and 
food  grains ;  the  imports,  cotton,  European  piece  goods,  and  salt. 
The  administration  is  under  a  deputy*  commissioner,  aided  by  two 
European  assistants.  The  total  revenue  (1875-76)  amounted  to 
fl35,509  ;  the  expenditure  to  £15,810.  Tho  polica  force  (1873) 
consisted  of  48*  officers  and  men,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  £««55. 
Education  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  1875-76  there  were  11(5  schooU 
r  Government  inspection,  attended  by  5879  pupils.  Fsvcr  is 
at  throughout  the  district.  The  other  principal  diseases  are 
j  cholera,  diarrhoea,  and  goitre.  The  avenge  rainfall  during 
the  eleven  years  1865-1875  was  42-0  jnchea  Tho  average  yearly 
temperature  U  77  5*  fahr.,  the  highest  recorded  being  106°,  the 
lowest  48'. 

Gonda,  the  chief  town  and  administrative  headquarters 
of  Gonda  district,  in  27*  8'  N.  lab  and  82*  1'  K.  long. 
The  situ  on  which  the  town  now  stands  was  originally  a 
jangle,  in  the  centra  of  which  was  a  cattle  fold  (Gontha  or 
Gothan),  in  which  the  cattle  were  enclosed  at  night  as  a 
protection  against  wild  beasts,  and  from  this  the  town 
derived  its  name.  The  plaoe  was  formerly  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  shields  ;  now  it  is  neither ;  of  com' 
merckl  nor  of  religious  importance.  The  town  contains  a 
civil  station,  dispensary,  school,  literary  institute,  coart- 
liouae,  and  jaiL    Population,  13,722. 

GONDAR,  properly  GuKXiiAJt,  a  town  of  Abyssinia, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Amhario  kingdom,  is  situated 
on  a  baaaltio  ridge  in  the  country  of  Dombca,  about  21 
miles  N.L'..  of  Lake  Tsani  or  Tana,  a  splendid  view  of 
which  is  obtained  from  the  castle.  According  to  Ruppell, 
its  latitude  is  12'  33'  N.  and  its  longitude  37*  31*  57"  EL, 
and  it  lies  7460  feet  above  the  level  of.  the  sea.  Two 
streams,  the  Aogreb  on  the  east  side  and  tha  Gaha  or 
Kaha  on  the  west,  flow  down  from  the  ridge,  and  meeting 
below  the  town  pass  onwards  to  the  lake.  In  the  Gaha 
the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Gondar  are  accustomed  to 
bathe  in  vast  disorderly  crowds  on  the  feast  of  St  John  the 
(10th  September),  and  again  in  a.  more  decent 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's  birth.  The 
divided  into  several  districts  separated  from  each 
other  by  wood  and  field, — one  being  the  Abun-Bed  or 
bishop's  quarter,  another  the  Etcbege-Bed  or  quarter  of 
the  prior  or  chief  of  the  monks,  while  a  third  takes  its 
name  from  the  Debra  Birhan  or  Church  of  the  Light, 
and  a  fourth  from  the  Gemp  or  castle.  •  This  was  at 
one  time  a  splendid  pile,  designed  on  the  plan  of  a 
medieval  stronghold;  and  the  solidity  of  its  masonry,  the 
beauty  of  its  ornamentations,  and  the  general  effect  of  its 
arrangement  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mean  and 
monotonous  houses  of  the  town,  which  are  all  erected  after 
tho  cyUndro-eonical  type.  It  was  built  in  the  1 6th 
century  for  King  Socinius  by  the  Portuguese  adventurers, 


and*  Tasa  the  Little.  The  punting  of  tha  interior 
probably  executed  "by  the  Venetian  artists  mentioned  by 
Bruce.  The  city  was  founded  in  the  16th  century '  by 
emperor  Faaiiidas,  or  A'lem-Seged  ;  it  has  been  frequently 
sacked,  and  in  1868  it  was  laid  in  ruins  by  Theodoras, 
who  did  not  spare  cither  the  castle  or  the  churches.  The 

Elation,  estimated  by  Bmee  at  10,000  families,  has 
brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  the  political  distrao 
tiona  of  tho  country.    In  1853  Hcuglin  thought  the  in- 
^T";          aV^v™*  **^'>?  *.<»«.«"  i  j  habitants  might  number  from  6000  to  6000,  and  in  1861-63 

3r»iSK^  he  g"«  ^  figure  to  from  C000  to  7000.    About  2000 

of  the  number  are  Mahometans,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
settlement  of  Jews  (Falasba).  Cotton  cloth,  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  copper  wares,  fancy  articles  in  bone  and 

of  the  local  industry6*1  The  shoes  are  made  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  clergy,  as  the  ordinary  Abyesinians  either 
go  barefoot  or  wear  sandal*.  See  especially  Ruppell,  Rti*? 
in  Abystinien,  Frankforton-the-Main,  1888-40;  Hcuglin, 
Reise  nacA  AbcMtnim,  Jena,  1868;  Lejeen,  Voy'i'j*  en 
Abtjmnir,  Paris,  1872;  and  Raffray,  A/rique  Occidental*, 
Paris,  1876.  Views  of  the  castle  are  given  by  HeagliT 
and  Raffray. 

GONDOKOItO.  See  Isvaibia. 
GONDWANA,  a  tract  of  country  in  Central  India,'  ex- 
tending from  the  19th  to  the  25th  degree  of  NT.  lat.,  deriv- 
ing its  name  from  the  aboriginal  tribe  of  Gondt,  who  form 
the  predominant  element  in  the  population.  The  tract  may 
be  considered  as  comprising  part  of  the  British  territory 
of  Sagor  and  Nerbudda,  with  the  districts  of  Singroull,  Cbota 
Nagpur, -and  Sirgoja,  the  petty  native  states  on  the  S.W> 
frontier  of  Bengal,  the  Cuttack  Mahok,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Nagpur.  It  ia  estimated  to  be  400  miles  in 
longth<by  280  in  average  breadth.  Gondwana,  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  includes  all  that  part  of  India  within  the 
above-mentioned  boundaries  which  remained  uneonqnercd 
by  the  Mahometans  up  to  the  reign  of  Aurangoebev  But 
Gondwana  proper  is  limited  to  four  districts,  named  M&ndla. 
Chbatfsgarh,  Nagpur,  and  Chandal,  and  it  stretches  south 
along  the  east  side  of  tho  Wasdha  and  Godsvari,  to  within 
100  miles  of  the  mouth  of  tho  latter.  The  -greater  part  of 
this  province  is  a  mountainous,  unhealthy,  and  ill-watered 
country,  covered  with  jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited ;  and 
to  its  poverty  and  other  bad  qualities  its  independence  may 
be  ascribed.  A  continued  chain  of  moderately  elevated 
hills  extends  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Bengal  almost  to 
tho  Ooddvari,  and  by  these  the  eastern  was  formerly  eepar- 
ated  from  the  western  portion  of  the  Nagpur  dominions 
This  province  contains  the  sources  of  the  Nerbudda  and  tha 
Son,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Wardha  and  Godavari ;  bat  a 
want  of  water  is  still  the  general  defect,  the  streams  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  namely,  the  Mahansdi,  Karun, 
HatuS,  and  Silair,  beii.g  inconsiderable,  and  not  navigable 
within  its  limits.  Tho  Goods,  or  the  hill  tribes  who  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  and  fastnesses  from  the  invaders 
of  the  country,  are  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
and,  till  recently,  retained  all  their  primeval  habits  of 
barbarism.  They  have  now  adopted  a  form  of  Hinduism, 
but  they  retain  many  of  their  ancient  customs,  and  abstain 
from  no  flesh  except  that  of  the  ox,  cow,  and  bulL  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1872  they  numbered  2,041,276,  or 
nearly  25  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  Central 


who  employed  Indian  workmen  in  its  erection.    At  some  i  Provinces.    The  more  fertile  tracts  of  Gondwana  were  sub- 


distance  there  is  another  palace  built  at  a. later  date  for  Ras 
Michael,  which  affords  no  bad  imitation  of  the  Portuguese 
style.  Upwards  of  forty  churches,  all  in  tho  circuhfr 
Abyssinian  style,  are  said  to  exist  in  the  town  and 
immediate  vicinity ;  of  these  the  most  important,  is 
the  Quisquam  or  Flight  into  Egypt,  erected  by  Mint- 
wab  Muntwar,  the  empress  mother  of  Yasu  the  Great 


dued  at  an  early  period  by  the  Marfaattaa,  who  •  claimed  as 
paramotmt  over  the  whole.  The  inhabitants  were  rendered 
nominally  tributary;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
collect  any  revenue  from  them  without  military  force,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  collection  of  the  revenue  was  like  a 
plundering  expedition,  the  cost  of  which  always  i 
tho  profit. 
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During  tha  war  against  the  Pindaris  in  1818,  when  the  Briliah 
troop*  invaded  the  ttrritoriea  of  Appe  Sahib,  the  raj 4  of  Nagpur, 
their  operations  wera  greatly  facilitated  by  the  insurrection  of  the 
Irill  tribes,  who  occupied  the  passes  into  the  Nippur  territories. 
For  a  long  series  of  years  it  was  the  policy  of  tho  raja  of  this  terri- 
tory, a  descendant  of  Srvsji,  to  interim  aa  little  as  possible  with 
tb«  neighbouring  powers.  At  length,  in  lfcu3,  Baghoji  Bhonsli 
was  iuduced,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  to  depart  from  this  system 
of  -  neutrality,  and  to  join  Sindhia  in  a  confederacy  against  the 
liritish.  He  was  soon  reduced,  however,  by  the  defeats  which  the 
confederates  sustained  at  A&aave  and  Argsnm,  to' sue  for  peace,  as 
the  prioe  of  which  ho  ceded  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the 
conquerors,  namely,  the  province  of  Orista.  After  the  death  of 
this  raja,  tne  throne,  contested  by  various  competitors,  was  at  last 
secured  by  Appa  Sahib,  his  nephew,  who,  in  the  war  against  the 
Pindaris,  joined  the  coalition  against  the  British  power,  and  was 
involved  in  ruin  along  with  his  other  allies.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  him,  which  ho  violated;  and  he  was  finally  deposed 
in  1818,  and  the  grandson  of  the  late  raji  put  in  his  stead  The 
latter  prince,  after  a  reign  of  35  years,  died  without  issue  in  1858 ; 
the  dynasty  thus  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  of  Nagpur  was 
incorporated  with  the  British  empire,  and  now  forms  tne  chief 
commissionership  of  the  Central  Provinces. 

GONO  ;  Chinese,  gong-gong  or  tam-tam),  a  sonorous  or 
musical  instrument  of  Chinese  origin  and  manufacture, 
i node  in  the  form  of  a  broad  thin  due  with  a  deep  rim. 
(Jongs  vary  in  diameter  from  about  20  to  40  inches,  and 
they  arc  made  of  bronce  containing  a  maximum  of  22 
parte  of  tin  to  78  of  copper ;  but  in  many  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  tin  is  considerably  lees.  Such  an  alloy,  when 
cast  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  is  excessively  brittle,  but 
it  can  be  tempered  and  annealed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  If 
'  '  cooled  from  a  cherry-red  heat,  the  alloy  becomes 
as  soft  that  it  can  be  hammered  and  worked  on  the  lathe, 
and  afterwards  it  may  be  hardened  by  re-heating  and  cool- 
ing it  slowly.  In  these  properties,  it  will  be  observed,  the 
alley  behaves  in  a  manner  ezaetly  opposite  to  steel,  and  the 
Chinese  avail  themselves  of  tho  known  peculiarities  for  pre- 
paring the  thin  sheets  of  which  gongs  are  made.  They 
cool  their  castings  of  bronze  in  water,  and  after  hammering 
out  the  alloy  in  the  soft  state,  the  finished  gongs  are 
hardened  by  heating  them,  to  a  cherry  red,  and  allowing 
them  to  cool  slowly.  The  goug  is  beaten  with  a  round, 
hard,  leather-covered  pad,  fitted  on  ashortstiek  or  handle. 
It  emits  a  peculiarly  sonorous  sound,  its  complex  vibrations 
bursting  into  a  wave-like  succession  of  tones,  sometimes 
shrill,  sometimes  deep.  In  China  and  Japan  it  is  used  in 
religious  ceremonies,  state  processions,  marriages,  and  other 
festivals;  and  it  is  said  that i the  Chinese  can  modify  its 
tone  variously  by  particular  wave  of  striking  the  disc 
Among  Western  communities  it  is  only  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  a  dinner  bell  or  a  general  household  signal. 

GONGORA  Y  ARGOTE,  Low  db  (1561-1627), 
Spanish  lyric  poet,  was  born  at  Cordova,  on  the  11th  of 
July  1561.  His  father,  Don  Francisco  de  Argoto,  was 
enrregidor  of  that  city  ;  and  his  mother,  Dona  Leonora  de 
Gongora,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  family 
©f  Navarre.  Having  been  sent,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  as  a 
:  of  civil  and  canon  law  to  the  university  of  Ssla- 
,  he  soon  took  a  prominent  place  among  his  fellow- 
i;  but  the  great  talent  which  he  exhibited  did  not 
point  in  the  direction  either  of  legal  or  of  diplomatic  em- 
ployments. Leaving  the  university  some  years  afterwards 
(the  exact  date  is  unknown)  without  a  degree,  but  already 
with  a  considerable  literary  reputation,  he  returned  to 
Cordova,  where  he  had  succeeded  to  a  moderate  property, 
and  where  he  was  able  to  associate  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  equality  with  the  best  society  of  the  city  and  province. 
Lope  de  Vega,  writing  about  1593,  speaks  of  him  as  sur- 
rounded there  by  a  literary  society,  and  acknowledged  as  its 
chief.  In  1604,  when  past  his  fortieth  year,  he  took  the 
tonsure,  and  accepted  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedral  of 
Cordova, — steps  which  have  usually  been  attributed  to 
worldly  or  sordid  mctivse.  bat  which  really  cannot  be  re- 


garded as  unnatural  cr  unbecoming  in  a  man  circumstanced 
as  he  was.  From  this  time  he  began  to  spend  a  portion  of 
each  year  at  the  seat  of  the  court,  first  at  Valladolid  and 
afterwasds  at  Madrid,  where  as  PftHicer, 
remarks,  he  "noted  everything  and  pecked  at 
with  his  satirical  pen,'*  Hia  circle  of  literary  and  other  dis- 
tinguished admirers  was' now  greatly  enlarged;  bat  the 
acknowledgment  which  the  court  accorded  to  his  singular 
genius  was  both  slight  and  tardy.  Ultimately  indeed, 
through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Lerma  and  the  marquis 
of  Stete  Jglosias,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as  honorary 
chaplain  to  Philip  III.,  but  even  this  slight  honour  he  was 
not  permitted  long  to  wear.  A  severe  illness,  which  had 
seriously  impaired  his  memory,  compelled  his  retirement  to 
Cordova,  where,  af  tor  a  period  of  deep  seclusion,  he  peacefully 
breathed  his  last  on  the  23d  of  May  1 627.  An  edition  of  his 
poems  was  published  almost  immediately  after  his  death  by 
Juan  Lopez  de  Vicuna;  but  the  frequently  reprinted  edition 
by  Hozes  did  not  appear  till  1643.   The  collection  consists 

elegiac,  and  "miscellaneous,"  of  various  odes,  ballads,  songs 


foe  the  guitar,  of  a  few 
certain  larger  poems,  such  as  the  SoitdacUt  ("Solitary 
Musings  ")  and  the  Poliftmo,  which  hardly  admit  of  classi- 
fication. They  all  exhibit  that  learned  and  polished  elabor- 
ation of  style  (estilo  culto)  with  which  the  name  of  G6ngora 
is  inseparably  associated ;  but  if,  since  the  days  of  Lope 
de  Vega,  they  hava  been  justly  censured  for  their  affected 

and>DfrequenTo^  be  fagptte^that 

their  author  was  a.  man  of  genius, — a -fact  cordially 
acknowledged  by  those  of  lais  contemporaries  who  were 
most  capable  of  judging,  and  indeed  a  fast  "capable  of  direct 
verification  by  aay  one  who  chooses  to  take  the  trouble  of 
reading  htm  even  in  atk imperfect  translation.  It  was  only 
in  tho  hands:  of  those  who  served  themselves  hairs  to 
G6ngora's  style,  without  inheriting  his  genius,  that' "cub 
tismo  "  became  really  laughable ;  but  it  is  manifestly  unjust 
to  charge  the  memory  of  the  master  with  the  follies  of  hit 
weaker  disciples. 

A  series  of  Ltccione*  SoUmntt,  or  expository  lectures  on  the  Folk 
ftmo,  Soltdadti,  Panegirin,  and  Tirana  y  Tlsbe  was  published  by 
Pellicer  in  1880;  an  Iliutraeum  y  Drfenxt  de  fa  FHbnta  d«  i'irnmo 
y  Tubs,  by  Sahua*  Mardones,  followed  in  1683  j  there  is  also  a 
commentary  on  the  entire  works  by  Salcedo  Coronal  (1636-48).  A 
good  edition  of  the  works  of  the  "  Andalucian  Pindar"  (as  Gongora 
is  dasiguated  by  Pellicer)  is  that  of  Brussels  (1659).  The  admirable 
labours  of  Ohurton  ((fonyrra,  an  7Ti.iti*ri(al  and  Critical  AWv  on 
Ms  Time*  of  Philip  ITT.  and  If,  of  Spam,  vritk  TrtmiUtiont,  1 863) 
have  made  this  obscure  author  easily  accessible  to  the  English 
reader. 

GONIOMETER.  Strictly  speaking  this  name  is  appli 
cable  to  any  instrument,  such  as  a  mural  circle,  a  theodolite, 
and  so  on,  used  for  measuring  an  angle ;  it  is  in  reality, 
however,  applied  exclusively  to  instruments  used  for  measur- 
ing the  angles,  between  the  faces  of  crystals.  The  oldest 
instrument  of  the  kind  was  invented  by  Caracgeot,  and  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  pair  of  rulers  jointed  together  and  fitted 
with  a  graduated  circle  for  measuring  the  angle  between 
their  edges.  A  carpenter  uses  a  somewhat  similar  instru- 
ment, not,  it  is  true,  for  measuring,  but  for  transferring 
angles.  The  application  of  tho  principle  of  reflexion  by 
Wollaston  in  1809  converted  the  goniometer  into  an  instru- 
ment of  precision.  His  form,  with  a  vertical  divided  circle, 
is  still  much  used.  The  principle  of  reflexion  is  briefly 
this.  The  crystal  Is  mounted  so  that  it  can  be  rotated 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  edge  in  which  its  two  faces 
meet  It  is  first  placed  so  that  a  ray  of  light  coming  in 
some  fixed  direction  (say,  along  the  axis  of  a  collimator), 
when  reflected  from  one  face,  passes  in  another  fixed  direc- 
tion (say,  along  the  axis  of  a  telescope).  The  crystal  ia 
then  turned  till  the  ray  reflected  from  the  other  face  passes 
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in  the  Mine  direction  as  before.  The  angle  through  which 
the  crystal  has  been  turned  is  either  180"  +  2A  or  J  80°  -  2  A, 
where  A  is  the  angle  between  the  faces.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  fixed  mirror  by  Degen  and  Lang,  and  of  the 
horizontal  circle  with  collimators,  brought  the  instrument 
into  its  most  modern  form.  Babinet,  Mains,  Mitscherlich, 
Haidinger,  Yon  Lang,  and  others  have  contributed  towards 
perfecting  the  instrument  Recently  Professor  W.  H.  Miller 
(Phil.  Mag.,  1876)  has "  described  a  new  form  of  gonio- 
meter. In  the  paper  quoted  some  useful  details  concern- 
ing the  use  of  the  instrument  will  be  found.  For  further 
instructions  how  to  use  the  goniometer  the  reader  may  refer 
to  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  or  Groth's  Physikaliscke  KryUaUo- 
graphie,  Abtk.  iii.  The  modern  goniometer  1 
in  common  with  the  spectrometer  that  it  is 
to  describe  it  in  detail  here.  See  Spectroscope. 
GONSALVO.  See  Goxzalo. 
GONZAGA,  or  Goxzuoue,  an  old  princely  family  of 
Italy,  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  emperor  Lot  hair,  bat 
first  came  into  notice  in  the  11th  century,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  imperial  power  in  Italy,  where  they  for  some 
time  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Mantua  with  the  Bonacoese. 
The  long  dispute  was  ended  by  the  murder  of  Passerina  de 
Bonacossi  in  1328,  after  which  the  Gonzaga  retained  posses- 
sion of  Mantua  fur  four  centuries.  Their  claims  wore  in 
1354  confirmed  to  Ludovico  I.  (1267-1360)  by  Louis 
the  Bavarian,  who  nominated  him  imperial  vicar,  and 
gave  him  also  the  sovereignty  of  Beggio  and  other  towns. 
Petrino,  youngest  son  of  Ludovico,  founded  the  countship 
of  Novellara,  which  became  extinct  in  1.728.  The  elder 
branch  of  the  family  was  continued  by  Guido  and  his 
•on  Lndovico  IL,  who,  on  his  death  in  1382,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Francesco.  He  was  followed  in  1407  by  his 
s*>n  Giovanni  Francesco  (1394-1444),  on  whom,  for  his 
services  in  the  Italian  wars,  the  emperor  Siginmnnd  in  1433 
bestowed  the  title  of  marquis.  Ludovico  III.  (1414-1478), 
son  of  the  preceding,  surnamcd,  for  what  reason  is  not  quite 
certain,  the  Turk,  retained  a  body  of  troops  which  he  granted 
on  hire  to  neighbouring  princes.  The  younger  sons  of  this 
Ludovico,  Giovanni  Francesco  and  Budolpho,  founded  the 
dukedoms  of  Gabioneta  and  Castiglione  respectively,  which 
were  confiscated  in  1692.  The  elder  branch  of  the  family 
was  continued  by  Frederick  L  (1439-1484),  whose  son, 
Giovanni  Francesco  LL  (1466-1519),  was  in  1494  appointed 


to  the  supreme  command  of  the  united  Italian  army  against 
Charles  VIIL  of  France,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  of  the  follow- 
ing year  gained  (ho  victory  of  Fornovo,  and  took  prisoner  the 
bastard  of  Bourbon.  His  son,  Frederick  IL  (1500-1540), 
received  in  1530  the  title  of  duke  from  Charles  V.,  and 
in  1536  the  principality  of  Montferrat  A  younger  son, 
Ferdinand,  was  the  founder  of  the  GuasteUa  branch  of  the 
family,  which  became  extinct  in  1746.  Of  the  succeeding 
members  of  the  elder  branch,  the  only  notable  one  was 
Vincenzo  L  (1562-1612),  to  whom  the  Admirable  Crichton 
was  tutor,  and  by  whom  he  was  murdered  from  jealousy  in 
1582.  This  branch  became  extinct  in  1627  through  the 
death  of  Vincenzo  IL,  sixth  successor  of  Frederick  IL  .  The 
nearest  heir  was  Carlo  L,  duke  of  Nevers,  who  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Mantuans,  but  his  claims  were  contested  by 
Ferdinand  IL  of  Guastella,  who  had  the  support  of  tho 
emperor  Ferdinand  IL  In  tho  war  which  followed,  the 
duke  of  Nevers  obtained  the  assistance  of  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  but  in  1630  Mantua  was  captured  and  pillaged  by 
the  imperial  troops,  and  the  duke  was  forced  to  retire  to  the 
States  of  the  Church  In  1631  a  treaty  was,  however-  con- 
cluded between  Frarfce  and  the  emperor,  by  which  the  duke, 
on  making  submission,  was  reinvested  with  the  duchies  of 
Mantua  and  Montferrat  Anna,  a  daughter  of  Carlo  L, 
became  wife  of  Edward,  elector-palatino  of  tho  Rhino,  and 
after  playing  a  distinguished  part  at  the  French  court,  died 


at  Paris  in  1684,  leaving  behind  hern  volume  of  interesting 
Memoirs  (London  and  Paris,  1686).  Carlo  died  in  1639, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Carlo  IIL,  who,  on  his 
death  in  1665,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Carlo  IV.  This 
duke  married  in  1670  Anna  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  duke  of  Guastella ;  and  on  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  1679,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  that 
duchy,  but  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  claims  to 
Vincenzo,  a  cousin-german  of  the  deceased  duke  He  took 
part  on  the  side  of  France  in  the  Spanish  succession  war, 
and  received  a  French  garrison  into  Mantua.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  French  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  by  the 
emperor  Joseph  L,  whereupon  Victor  Amadens  of  Savoy 
conquered  Montferrat,  and  Austria,  in  agreement  with 
France  whom  Carlo  had  offended,  took  possession  of 
Mantua.  On  his  death  without  issue  in  1708,  the  dynasty 
of  the  Gonzagas  of  Mantua  became  extinct 

GONZAGA,  Thomas  Aktonio  (1744-1809),  "the 
Portuguese  Petrarch,"  perhaps  better  known  as  DntCKV,  was 
born  at  Oporto  in  1744,  and  received  his  early  education 
there  and  at  Bahia,  where  his  father,  after  having  held  vari- 
ous judicial  appointments,  became  a  member  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1769.  Having  completed  his  law  studies  at  the 
university  of  Coimbra,  which  he  attended  from  1763  to 
1768,  Gonzaga  in  the  latter  year  returned  to  Brazil,  and  after 
having  acted  for  some  years  as  juiz  de  fora  or  local  ma  gin 
trate  at  Beja  and  elsewhere  he  ultimately  was  appointed 
a  judge  (ouvidor)  at  Villa-Rica  in  the  province  of  Minas, 
where  he  highly  distinguished  himself  it  is  said  both  by  his 
administrative  ability  and  by  the  many  excellences  of  his 


private  character.  He  appears  before  this  time  to 
developed  Borne  talent  for  versification,  and  Ids  literary 
tastes  soon  brought  him  into  intimate  association  with 
Claudio  ManoeL  Alvarenga  Peixoto,  and  other  writers  of 
the  soealled  Minaa  school ;  but  the  love  which  makes  the 
poet  did  not,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  come  upon 
him  until  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  (about  1788)  of 
D.  Maria  Joaqnina  Dorothea  do  Seixas,  the  "Marilia  de 
Dircou "  to  whom  all  his  extant  poems  relate.  He  had 
just  been  nominated  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Bahia,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  bis  marriage,  when  discovery 
was  made  of  the  treasonable  plot  of  Minos,-  and  he  was 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  been  implicated  in  it  On 
merely  circumstantial  evidence,  and  that  of  a  very  incon- 
clusive kind,  he  was  condemned,  18th  April  1792,  to 
banishment  for  life  to  Pedras  de  Angocbe,  a  sentence  which 
was  afterwards  commuted  to  one  of  ten  years'  exile  at 
Mozambique.  Here  he  made  somo  effort  to  practise  as  ah 
advocate,  but  he  never  recovered  from  the  wearing-out  de- 
pression into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  his  cruel  lot ; 
an  attack  of  nervous  fever  undermined  his  health,  and 
after  years  of  an  ever-deepening  melancholy,  which  occa- 
sionally alternated  with  fits  of  acute  mania,  be  died  in 
1809. 

His  collection  of  poems,  entitle-!  Marilia  de  IHrctu,  consists  of 
two  parts.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  charms  of  Marilia  end  his  owa 
happiness  in  the  lore  ho  bean  to  her  are  his  endlessly  varied  theme. 
The  second,  written  during  bis  imprisonment,  is  full  of  laments 
over  his  terrible  fate,  protestations  of  his  innocence,  and  many  fine 
expressions  of  the  support  and  comfort  he  still  finds  in  tho  remem- 
brance of  his  love.  Almost  everywhere  these  "  lyraa"  plainly  enough 
betray  a  conscious  imitation  of  Petrarch  or  other  models  ;  but  they 
also  exhibit  an  imaginative  charm,  a  naturalness  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  a  barmoniousness  of  diction,  and  a  gracefulness  of  Tersification 
which,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  critics,  entitle  them 
to  rank  among  the  best  love  lyrics  in  the  language.  In  Brazil  theii 
popularity,  perhaps  aided  by  feelings  of  sympathy  for  their  unfor- 
tunate author,  bas  from  the  first  been  very  great  The  editions  are 
very  numerous,  the  best  probably  being  that  of  J.  M.  P.  da  Sylra 
which  is  accompanied  with  an  historical  and  bi-wraphical  introduc- 
tion (1845).  A  critical  notice,  alcng  with  selections  from  the  poems 
of  Gonzaga,  will  bo  found  in  Wolf**  Brtal  LitUrairt  (1863).  They 
have  been  translated  into  French  by  MongUve  and  Chalas  (1826) 
into  Spanish  by  VedU,  and  into  Italian  bv  Be 
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OOKZALO  DE  BERCEO,  mystic  and  didactic  poet, 
and  one  of  the  earliest  names  in  Castilian  literature,  was 
pariah  priest  at  Berceo,  near  San  Domingo  de  la  Calzada, 
in  the  province  of  Burgos,  and  lived,  it  is  believed,  daring 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  1  Sth  century.  His  works,  which 
are  reprinted  in  the  Poetia*  Cattellantu  Anteriores  al  Sigh 
XV.  of  Sanchez,  amount  to  upwards  of  13,000  lines  of 
verse,  chiefly  in  rhymed  quatrains.  The  subjects  chosen 
for  treatment  are  the  Lives  of  San  Domingo  de  Silos,  Santa 
Oria,  and  San  Millan ;  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  the 
Miracles,  Glories,  and  Fains  of  the  Blessed  Virgin;  the 
Signs  of  the  Day  of  Judgment;  and  the  Martyrdom  of  San 
Loreaxo.  Apart  from  the  interest  which  attaches  to  them 
in  the  eyes  of  the  literary  and  ecclesiastical  archaeologist, 
they  have  little  to  attract  the  modern  read  r.  The  monotony 
of  their  "sermo  pedestris"  is  but  seldom  relieved  by  any 
touches  of  poetical  genius;  in  some  places,  however,  as 
Ticknor  remarks,  there  is  a  simple-hearted  piety  that  is 
very  attractive,  and  in  others  a  power  in  story  telling 
that  is  very  striking.  The  poem  on  the  Miracles  of  the 
Virgin,  which  is  the  largest,  is  also  the  most  curious ;  but 
that  upon  the  Signs  of  the  Last  Day  is  often  very  solemn, 
while  the  Mourning  of  Mary  at  the  Cross  breathes  such  a 
childlike  spirit  of  gentle,  faithful,  credulous  devotion  as 
enables  one  to  realize  with  some  vividness  many  of  the 
best  characteristics  of  the  religions  life  of  the  time. 

Sec  Tieknm^Sistory  of  Spanish  Lileraiurt;  and  Cams,  DarsUi- 
lung  dtr  Spanhchcn  LUtratw  (1846);  also  Dunham's  History  of 
'  Spain  and  Portugal,  vol.  It.  (1832). 

GONZALO  FERNANDEZ  Y  AGUILAR  (1453- 
1515),  commonly  known  as  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  El  Gran 
Capitan  ("The  Great  Captain"),  was  born  at  Montflla 
on  the  16th  of  March  1453,  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  was 
presented  to  Queen  Isabella  at  Segovia,  where  his  manly 
beauty,  his  graceful  manners,  arid  his  soldierly  accomplish- 
ments speedily  made  him  conspicuous  in  the  court  He 
first  saw  active  military  service  in  Portugal  under  Alonzo 
«le  Cardenas,  and  gained  special  praise  for  his  conduct  on 
the  battlefield  of  Albuera  in  1479.  In  the  protracted 
Moorish  war  begun  in  1481,  he  served  with  distinction  in 
various  capacities,  and  was  finally  employed  to  conduct  the 
peace  negotiations  with  Abdallah.  For  his  efficient  services 
in  this  bushiest  he  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  and  a  grant 
out  of  the  conquered  territory  (1492).  When,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  advance  of  Charles  VIII.  into  Italy,  a 
Spanish  expedition  was  decided  upon  in  1495,  Gonzalo  was 
selected  for  the  chief  command  ;  and  although  at  Seminary 
near  Reggio,  through  the  interference  of  the  friendly  Ferdi- 
nand of  Naples,  he  lost  the  battle  (it  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  ever  was  defeated),  he  gained  in  reputation  both  for 
prudence  and  for  bravery.  In  spite  of  His  subsequent  suc- 
cesses in  Lower  Calabria,  the  campaign  of  this  year  closed 
with  indecisive  results ;  but  in  the  opening  of  the  following 
season,  he  still  further  increased  his  fame  by  his  brilliant 
surprise  and  capture  of  Laino,  and  by  bis  junction  with  the 
Neapolitan  forces  before  Atella,  after  an  arduous  march 
through  hostile  territory.  It  is  most  commonly,  and  with 
most  probability,  said  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  he 
received  the  honourable  title  of  El  Gran  Capitan,  by  which 
theSpanianlsstill  delight  to  designatehim.  Theconquestof 
Calabria  having  been  thus  rapidly  achieved,  he,  at  the  pope's 
invitation,  proceeded  to  clear  Ostia  of  the  French  garrison 
by  which  it  had  been  held,  and  shortly  afterwards  entered 
Home  itself,  where  he  was  greeted  by  the  populace  as 
"  deliverer  of  tho  city."  The  object  of  his  expedition,  the  I 
total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Neapolitan  territory, 
having  been  fully  attained,  he,  in  August  1498,  returned 
to  Spain,  where  he  was  received  with  tho  utmost  enthusiasm 
by  all  classes,  the  king  publicly  declaring  that  the  reduction 
of  Naples,  isnd  the  humiliation  inflicted  on  the  French, 


reflected  more  lustre  on  his  crown  than  the  conquest 
of  Granada.  After  having,  early  in  1500,  efficiently  co- 
operated with  Tendilla  in  putting  down  the  Moorish  insnr 
rcction  in  the  Alpujarras,  Gonzalo,  in  May  of  the  some  year, 
took  command  of  an  armada  designed  to  operate  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily  and  in  the  Levant,  and  generally  to  uphold 
the  influence  of  Spain.  In  conjunction  with  the  Venetian 
admiral  he  stormed  St  George  in  Cephalonia,  in  January 
1501 ;  and  soon  afterwards  returning  to  Sicily,  commenced 
operations  against  Frederick  in  accordance  with  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Francs  and  Spain  for  the  partition  of 
Naples.  The  whole  of  Calabria  was  occupied  in  less  than 
a  month,  with  the  exception  of  Tarento,  which  did  not  sur- 
render until  March  1502.  On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
between  France  and  Spain  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Gon- 
zalo was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Barletta,  whence,  after 
having  sustained  a  memorable  siege  of  nearly  ten  months, 
he  sallied  in  April  1503,  and  coming  upon  the  French  troops 
at  Cerignola,  inflicted  on  them  a  disastrous  defeat,  which  at 
once  made  him  master  of  the  city  of  Naples  and  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom.  A  subsequent  victory  at  the 
bridge  of  Garigliano  (29th  December  1503)  gave  him  Gaeta, 
nnd  terminated  the  war.  For  more  than  three  years  he 
continued  to  act  with  popularity  and  efficiency  at  Naples 
as  Ferdinand's  viceroy ;  but  the  jealousy  and  distrust  of 
that  somewhat  narrow-minded  monarch  led  to  his  recall  in 
1507,  and  to  his  subsequent  retirement  from  court  shortly 
afterwards.  The  remainder  of  his  days  were  passed  on  his 
estate  at  Loja,  where,  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a 
voyage  to  Flanders,  ho  was  seized  with  a  fever,  of  which  ho 
died,  2d  December  1515. 

The  life  of  "the  great  captain"  bss  been  rather  s  favourite  sub- 
ject with  literary  men,  having  been  treated  by  Oiovio  in  bis  Vila 
Illusirium  Virvrum,  and  by  Quintan*  in  his  EspafteU*  Cilebrtl,  as 
well  as  by  Florian  (Oontaltt  de  Cordoue,  <m  Grenade  Stcmquiu, 
1791),  Deponcet  (Hietoirt  dt  Genial ve  de  Cordoue,  1714),  and  an 
anonymous  author,  sometime*  supposed  to  be  Pulgsr  (Cronita  del 
Oran  Capitan,  1684).  A  skilful  and  judicious  uso  of  all  thes* 
sources  ha*  bean  made  by  Preseott  in  his  Hittory  qf  Ike  Reign  of 
Ferdinand  and  leabclla,  where  the  purity,  generosity,  and  loyalty 
of  the  private  character  of  Uorualo,  as  well  as  the  coolness,  sobriety, 
and  energy  of  his  military  genius,  aro  very  fully  and  vividly  illus- 
trated. 

GOOD,  John  Mason  H  764-1 827),  a  writer  on  medical, 
religious,  and  classical  subject*,  was  born  May  25,  1764,  at 
Epping,  Essex,  where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Peter  Good,  was 
Independent  minister.  A  f ter  receiving  his  education  in  the 
seminary  conducted  by  his  father,  he  was,  at- about  the  ago 
of  fifteen,  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon  apothecary  at  Gosport. 
In  1783  he  went  to  London  to  prosecute  bis  medical  studies, 
and  in  the  autumn*  of  1784  he  commenced  practice  as  a 
surgeon  at  Sudbury  in  Suffolk.  Through  an  obligation 
rendered  to  a  friend  he,  in  1792,  got  into  pecuniary  embar- 
rassment, and,  with  a  view  to  surmount  his  difficulties,  ho 
removed  in  1793  to  London,  where  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  who  enjoyed  an 
extensive  practice.  In  November  of  the  some  year  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  college  of  surgeons.  On  account 
of  disagreements  with  his  colleague,  the  partnership  was 
soon  afterward*  dissolved,  and  to  increase  his  income  he 
now  devoted  more  of  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits. 
Resides  contributing  both  in  prose  and  poetry  to  the  Ana- 
lytical and  Critical  Review*,  and  the  Britith  and  Monthly 
Magazine*,  and  other  periodicals,  he  is  the  author  of  a  large 
number  of  works  relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  religious 
subjects.  In  1794  be  became  a  member  of  the  British 
Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  in  that  connexion,  and  especi- 
ally by  the  publication  of  his  work,  A  History  of  Medicine, 
he  did  much  to  effect  a  greatly  needed  reform  in  the 
profession  of  the  epothecary.  In  1 820  he  took  the  diploma 
of  M.D.  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  He  died,  January 
2,  1827.    Dr  Good  was  not  only  well  versed  ia  classical 
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literature,  but  was  acquainted  with  the  principal  European 
languages,  and  also  with  Fenian,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew.  Hie 
prose  works  display- wide  erudition  and  considerable  intel- 
lectual vigour,  and  contain  much  interesting  and  carious 
information ;  but  their  style  is  dull  and  tedious,  and  they 
are  now  very  generally  forgotten.  His  poetry  never  rises 
above  pleasant  and  weH-versified  commonplace.. 

.The  following  aro  his  primaml  writings  i — Maria,  an  elegise  ode, 
1788  ;  Diseases  of  Prisons  and  Poorhousts,  1795;  History  of Medi- 
«fi«,  T7*5;  Parish  Workhouses,  1788;  Bong  of  Songs,  translated 
/rem  Uu  Hebrew,  vnVi  notes  eritieal  and  cxpUuxatoru,  1803 ;  Tri- 
umph of  Britain,  oh  Ode,  1803 ;  Memoir*  of  the  1/ife  and  rVrMnff 
of  Alex.  Otddu,  LL.D.,  1803;  The  Jfature  of  Thxngt:  a  Didactic 
Poem,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  TUtts  Lucretius  Cants,  with  the 
original  text  and  note*  philological  and  explanatory,  1606-7,  2  vols. 
>44o,  which  is  still  of  considerable  value  for  it*  paralh  !  possagrs  and 
quotations  both  from  European  and  Asiatic  langueRes ;  Oration  en 
the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  Plants,  1808 ;  Etsay  on  Medical 
Technology,  1810 ;  The  Bonk  of  Job  literally  translated,  4c. ,  1812 ; 
The  Study  of  Medicine ,  1822,  4  vols.  8vo,  8ded.  in  1882,  edited  by 
iDr  Sninntl  Cooper;  end  The  Book  of  Nature,  1826,  3  vols.  See 
Memoirs  by  Olinlhus  Gregory,  LL.D.,  1828,  end  a  l.iographieai 
sketch  in  the  OcuiUman't  ilagtaine  (or  March  1S27.  Hie  Thoughts 
for  all  Seasons,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  was  published,  with  a  short 
biographical  sketch,  in  1660. 

GOOD  FRIDAY,  the  usual  English  name  for  the  day 
observed  throughout  a  great  part  of  Christendom  as  the 
anniversary  Of  »be  passion  and  death  of  Christ  In  the 
Greek'  Ghuroh  it' has  been  or  is  known  as  xoVjfo.  [aretv 
puKTtpov],  irapatriawj,  •waptuTKevn'  (tryikrj  or  -uyta, writfMO  Or 
vA  freer r/pta,  ^sepa  "nov  v  ri*vpoxr,  while  among  the  Latins  the 
names  of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  Tsscha  Crncis,  Dies 
Dominica?  I'assioiii-VPerascevcvFeria  Saxta.  Fascha?,  Feria 
Scxta  Major  in  Hienwilem,  Dies  Ab^olutionis,  It  was 
called  Long  Friday  by  the  Anglo  Saxons'  and  Danes;  in 
Germany  it  is  sometime?  designated  Stiller  Freitag  (com- 
pare Greek,  e^tjona.%  mrpaxro? ;  Latin,  hebdomas  inoffieioea, 
non  laboriosa),  but  more  commonly  Cbarfreitag.  The 
etymology  of.  this  last  name  has  been  much  disputed,  but 
there  sscrus  now  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Old  High  German  chctra,  meaning  suffering  or  mourning. 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  a  yearly  commemoration  of 
the  crucifix  ion  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  certain,  indeed,  that  among  Jewish  Christians 
it  almost  imperceptibly  grew  out  of  the  old  habit  of  annu- 
ally celebrating  the  Passover  on  the  14th  of  Nisaa,  and  of 
observing  the  "days  of  unleavened  bread,"  from  the  15th 
to  the  .2 1st  of  that  month.  In  the  Gentilo  churches,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  .seems  to  be  well  established  that  originally 
no  yearly  cycle  of  festivals  was  known  at  all.  The  weekly 
observance  of  the  dies  dosainica,  however,  became  universal 
at  a  very  early  date ;  and  the  practice  of  giving  special 
prominence  to  Easter  Sunday  (the  fir*;  Sunday  after  the 
14th  of  Niaan),  as  well  as  that  of  keeping  a  previous  fast 
of  con HidcraW  '  rigour,  though  of  indeterminate  duration, 
had  established  itself  in  Egypt  and  in  the  Western  churches 
at  least  by  the  middle  of  tho  2d  century.  The  accounts 
which  have  been  •  transmitted  by  Euaebius,  Socrates,  and 
Epiphaeius  of  the  paschal  controversies,  which  began  to  be 
agitated. about  160  A.O.,  are  obscure  on  many  points— so  ob- 
scure, indeed,  as  to  suggest  doubts  whether  these  historians 
had  altogether,  comprehended  the  questions  under  dis- 
cus-ion. So  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  Occidental  feeling 
had  even  then  begun  to  take  great  offence  at  the  prevailing 
Eastern  practice.  In  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
the  14th  and  16th  of  Nisan  were  specially  observed,  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  Uie  day  of  tho  week,  and  for  this 
apostolic  ssnction  was  urged  by  Polycarp ;  but  Anicetua  of 
home,  with  great  earnestness,  though  still  with  deference, 
pleaded  immemorial  usage  for  the  custom  of  observing  a 

•  Sco  Johnson's  Colleclim  of  BccUeiaHical  Law  (vol.  i.,  anno  957) : 
"  Hoaeel  oagbftiot  to  be  hallosed  oa  Long  Friday,  because  Christ 
n»ffer;d  for  us  on  that  day." 
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Friday  and  Saturday  fast  followed  by  an  Easter  Sunday 
feast.  As  the  Western  CBUtche?  gained  in  influence,  .the 
practice  ol  tolerance  became  increasingly  difficult ;  already 
in  190  jld.  we  find  Victor  of  Home  insisting  on  the  con- 
formity of  Polycratea  of  Epheaus,nnd  proclainuug  the.  con- 
tumacious Asiatics  to  be  out  of  communion  (c\KtM*nnrrjrovt). 
To  secure  uniformity  in  this  matter  was  one  of  the.  objects 
for  which  the  .council  of  Nice  was  . convened, in  325;  no 
canon,  however,  was  framed:  by  the  fathers  there  assembled, 
but  it  . was  recommended  in  a  circular. letter  that  Easter 
(roa^a)  should  .invariably  be  observed  on*  Sunday,  and 
that  the  passion -should,  with  equal  regularity,  be  com- 
memorated on  Friday.  Considerable  progress  towards  the 
compulsory  establishment  of  a  uniform  .paschal  unago  was 
made  in  the  years  immediately  following;  thus,  by  a  eanon 
6f  the  council  of  Antioch  (341 ),  the  followers  of  the.  Orieu  tal 
use  were  laid  under  severe  ecclesiastical  censures;  in  the 
decrees  of  that  of  Laodicea  (361)  the  ominoua-word  o^xu-ts 
is  heard  (oTpeot?  rdv  rta-crapn  MatiettartrSif) ;  while  in  tho 
Theodosian  Code  (xvi.  5,  9 ;  6,  6 ;  10,  24),  the  Quartodeci- 
mans  are  formally  ranked  among  the  other  heretics  whose 
error  is  to  bo  visited  with  civil  pains  and  penalties. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  its  observance,  the  day  was 
marked  by  a  specially  rigorous  fast,  and  also,  on  the. whole, 
by  a  tendency  to  greater  simplicity  in  the  public  service*  of 
the  church.  Prior  to  the  4th  century  there  is  no  evidence 
of  non-celebration  of  thoeucharist  on  Good  Friday;  but 
after  that  date  the  prohibition  of  communion  became  com- 
mon. In  Spain,  indeed,  it  became  customary  to  -close  tho 
churches  altogether  as  a  sign  of  mourning ;  but  this  praciico 
was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Toledo  (633).  In  the 
Romish  Church  the  Good  Friday  ritual  at  present  observed 
is  marked  by  many  special  features,  most  of  which  can 'be 
traced  back  to  a  date  at  least  prior  to  the  close  of  the  8th 
century  (see  the  Ordo  Romanus  in  Muratori's  Litvrg,  Rom. 
Vet.).  The  altar  and  officiating  clergy  aro  draped  ia  black , 
this  being  the  only  day  on  which  that  colour  is  permitted. 
Instead  of  the  epistle,  sundry  passages' from  Hosea,  Habak- 
knk,  Exodus,  and  the  Psalms  are  read.  The  gospel  for  the 
day  consists  of  the  history  of  the  passion  as  recorded  by  St 
John.  The  reading  of  this  is  followed  by  bidding  prayers 
for  the  peace  and  unity  of  the  church,  for  the  pope,  the 
clergy,  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  men,  the  sovereign,  for 
catechumens,  the  sick  and  afflicted,  heretics  and  schismatics, 
Jews  and  heathen.  Then  follows  the  "adoration  of  the 
cross"  (a  ceremony  said  to  date  back  to  near  the  time  of 
Helena's  "  invention  of  the  cross ") ;  the  hymns  Range 
Lingua  and  Vtxilla  Regis  are  sung,  and '  the  reserved  host 
brought  ont  and  partaken  of  by  the  priest.  In  many'  Roman 
Catholic  conntries,  as,  for  example,  in  Spain,  it  is.  usual  with 
the  faithful  to  spend  much  time  in  the  churches  in  medita- 
tion on  tho  "  seven  last  words  "  of  the  Saviour ;  no  earriagea 
are  driven  through  the  streets ;  the  bells  and  organs  are 
silent ;  and  in  every  possible  way  it  is  sought  to  deepen  the 
impression  of  a  profound  and  universal  grief.  In  the  Greek 
Church  also  the  Good  Friday  fast  is  excessively  strict ;  as 
in  the  Roman  Church,  the  passion  history  is  read  and  the 
cross  adored ;  towards  evening  a  dramatic  representation  of 
the  entombment  takes  place,  amid  open  demonstrations  of 
contempt  for  Jndas  and  the  Jews.  In  Lutheran  churches 
the  organ  is  6ilent  on  this  day;  and  altar,  font, and  pulpit 
are  draped  in  black,  as  indeed  throughout  Holy  Week.  In 
the  Church  of  England  tho  history  of  the  passion  from  the 
gospel  according  to  John  is  also  read ;  the  collects  for  thf- 
day  are  based  upon  the  bidding  prayers  which  are  found  in 
the  Ordo  Romanus. 

GOODRICH,  Saitoh,  Ordtwocd  (1793-1860),  an 
American  author  better  known  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Peter  Parley,  was  the  son  of  a  Congregational  minister,  and 
was  born  at  Ridgeficld,  Connecticut,  August  19,  1793.  Tn 
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1814  be  commenced  business  as  a  publisher  in  Hartford.  \ 
He  visited  Europe  in  1823-4,  and  on  his  return  to  America 
removed  to  Boston,  where  from  1828  to  1842  he  published 
an  illustrated  journal,  the  Tokeji,  to  which  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  both  in  prose  aud  verse.  A  selection  from  thuso 
contributions  wus  published  in  1841  under  the. title  Side*/* 
from  a  Student*  Window.  In  the  same-  year  ho  established 
Merrtft  Museum,  which  he  continued  to  edit  till  1 854.  In 
1827  he  commenced,  under  the  name  of  "Peter  Parley,"  his 
series  of  books  for  the  young,  whidi,  embracing  geugraphy, 
biography,^  history,  science,  and  miscellaneous  tales,  num- 
bered in  1857  as  many  as  170  volumes,  of  which  about 
7,000,000  had  been  sold,  and  300,000  were  being  sold 
annually.  In  1 858  he  published  RccoOectien*  of  a  Lifetime, 
which  contains  a  list  both  of  the  works  of  which  he  was  the 
author  and  of  tho  spurious  works  published  under  his  name. 
By  his  writings  aud  publications  he  amassed  a  large  fortune. 
In'  1838  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the.  senate  oEiMos»a- 
chusetta,  and  in  1851  he  was  appointed  consul  to  Paris, 
where  he  remained  till  1853,  taking  advantage  of  his  stay 
to  have  several  of  his  works  translated  into  French.  After 
his  return  to  America  he  publisheoVin  1850,  History  of  Uit 
A  mmal  JUngdon.    He  died  at  New  York,  May  9,  I860. 
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laid  before  the  Soaety  of  St  Andrews,  at  the  request  of 
whose  president,  Sir  D.  Brewster,  he  furnished  an  account 
of  eilia,  reading  to  the  society  in  1840  his  views  on  the 
cephalic  termination  of  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  ich- 
tbyotitca  of  the  Concerns  quarry  had  not  escaped  him;  and 
we  and  him  now  foreshowing  Lis  diversi6ed  knowledge  in 
essays  on  the  eye  of  the  cepbalopodous  mollusks,  in  descrip- 
tions of  his  dredging  expeditions  with  Edward  Foibea,and 
in  his  lectures  at  Capar  on  tho  conditions  of  health.  On 
tho  nomination  of  Forbes,  ho  was  in  1838  elected  to  the 
famous  coterie  called  the  "Universal  Brotherhood  of  tho 
Frioads  of  Truth,"  which  comprised  artists,  scholars, 
naturalists,  and  others  whoso  relationship  becamo  a  potent 
influence  in  science.  Goodsir  was  a  noblo  i sample  of  the 
brotherhood,  which  sought  to  bind  man  to  man  in  ties  of 
home  and  friendship,  love  and  good  will.  Goodsir  and 
Forbes  worked  together  at  marine  soology, 


GOODSIR,  John  (1814-1867), 
Anatmttier,  Fife,  March  20, 1814,  was  the  son  of  Dr  John 
Goodsir,  and  grandson  of  Dr  John  Goodsir  of  Largo.  He 
was  educate  1  at  the  burgh  aud  grammar  schools  of  his 
native  place,. aad  at  the i university  of  St  Andrews.  .Ho 
nerved  an  apprenticeship  for  a  short  time  to  Mf  Nasmyth, 
the  eminent  dentist,  but  the  higher  studies  of  medicine  and 
surgery  were  more  to  his  liking,  and,  under  the  fascinating 
impulsion  of  the  lectures  of  Dr  Knox,  anatomy,  descriptive, 
surgical,  and  pathological,  became  bis  hobby, — the  work  of 
Cams  giving  the  first  impetus  to  his  investigations  in 
developmental  anatomy.  From  his  mother  he  had  imbibed 
a  love  of  art,  and  his  sketches  and  casts  and  methodical 
demonstrations  were  tho  admiration  of  his  fellow  students. 
In  Dr  Knox's  roams  he1  made  the  acquaintance  of  Edward 
Forbes, the  naturalist,  Goou^iralso  worked  under  Mr  Syme, 
Professor  Christison,  Dr  John  Macintosh,  Professor  Robert  | 
Jameson,  Dr  Thomas  Hops,  and  Dr  Graham.  His  earliest 
scientific  paper  was  on  the  snail,— a  novel,  elaborate,  and 
highly  illastrated  treatise.  In  183G  ho  became  a  licentiate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh.  After  aiding 
Mr  Nasnrytb,  be  joined  his  father  in  practice  at  Anstruther. 
Three  years  later  he  communicated  to  tho  British  Associa- 
tion a  paper- on  the  pulps  and  sacs  of  the  human  teeth,  his 
researches  on  the  whole  process  of  dentition  being  at  this 
time  distinguished  by  their  completeness.  He  had  already 
commenced  the  formation  of  a  natural  history  museum, 
which  attracted  many  visitors, — the  habits  of  animals,  from 
tho  polvpe  to  thaepe,  possessing  an  irresistible  charm  for 
him.    The  reeahs  of  his  Btndies  in  natural  history  were 


anatomy,  pathology,  and  morphology  formed  Goodsir's  chief 
study.  The  connexion  of  these  two  men  was  illustrated  in 
a  paper  read  at  the  British  Association  in  1840  oa  Pdtmaia, 
and  further  researches  on  the  British  Cilitgrada.  In  that 
year  Goodsir  became  a  member  of  ,the  Wernc ri an  Society, 
contributing  .several  papers,  some  jointly  with  Forbes. 
Professor  Jameson  was  the  president,  which  may  account 
for  the  greater  part  of  Geodsir's  studies,  in  nomparativo 
auaUnuy  from  ItviQ  to  1S47  being  imparted  to  its  members. 
In  1811  he  joined  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  holding 
tho  oOko  of  secretary  from.  1842-48,  whan  he  was  chosen 
vice-president.  In  1840-42  ulcers ,  aud  abysses  aad 
eon  timed  fever,  in  cneeaof  which  ho  advocated  the  deple- 
tive system,  occupied  his  attention.  He  had  associated 
himself  with  the  Boyal  Medical  Society  in  1833,  and  was 
in  1841-42  elected  the  senior  president,  at  the  same  tims 
becoming  president  of  the  Anatomical  and  Physiological 
Societies,  to  which,  ha  submitted  his  .studies  on  tho  struc- 
ture of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  A  member,  of  the  Royal 
Physical  Society  in  1841,he  read  hispaperson  the  develop 
meat  of  the  .skeleton  in  the  series  of  inscrtebrate  animals ; 
in  1849.  he  was  elected  president,  remaining  in  office 
till  1852.  His  own  astimataof  his  work  at  this  period  was 
represented  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh 
on  his  candidature  for  the  post  of  conservator  of  the 
museum.  Ho  stated  that  he  had  practised  every  de- 
partment of  preparation  and  conservation,  that  he  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax, 
and  in  the  use  of  microscope  and  pencil,  and  that  bis  own 
collection  of  preparations  in  human,  comparative,  and 
morbid  anatomy  exceeded  400  examples.  He  succeeded 
Macgillivray  in  April  1841,  giving  lectures  on  the  subjects 
illustrated  by  the  museum.  Goodsir  rested  no  small  part 
of  his  reputation  on  his'  knowledge  of  tho  anatomy  of 
tissues.  In  his  lectures  in  the  theatre  of  the  college  in 
1812—43  lie  evidenced  the  largeness  of  his  observation  of 
cell-life,  both  physiologically  and  pathologically,  advocating 
the  importance  of  the  cell  as  a  centre  of  nutrition,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  organism  is  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  departments.  Vircbow  recognized  his  indebtedness  to 
theso  discoveries  by  dedicating  his  CtUular  Pathologic  to 
Goodsir,  as  "  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute  observers 
of  cell-life."  In  1843  Goodsir  obtained  the  post  of  curator 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  the  following  year  he  was 
appointed  demonstrator  of  anatomy  to  Professor  Monro, 
and  in  1845  curator  of  the  entire  museum.  He  elucidated 
about  this  time  much  that  had  been  obscure  in  digestion, 
in  parasitic  formation  and  in  the  secreting  structures.  He 
fully  confirmed  the  supposition  tbat  cells  are  the  structures 
which  perform  the  process  of  secretion,  and  that  the  func- 
tions of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  essentially  alike  in  their 
nature.  His  views  on  the  nucleated  cell  as  tho  great  agent 
fn  absorption,  nutrition,  and  seoretion  aro  established  data 
in  the  science  of  physiology.  In  1846  Goodsir  was  elected 
to  the.  anatomical  chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his 
highest  ambition  being  thus  satisfied  The  same  year  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  enrolled  him  as  a  fellow.  All 
his  energies  were  now  devoted  to  the  perfection  of  tho 
science  of  anatomy;  and  his  system  of  teaching  was  regarded 
as  tho  best  that  ever  regulated  the  anatomical  department 
of  any  British  university  or  medical  scbooL 

Human  myology  was  his  strong  point;  no  one  had 
laboured  harder  at  the  diseecting-table ;  and  he  strongly 
emphasized  the  nocensity  of  practice  asa  means  of  research. 
He  believed  that  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  could 
never  be  properly  advanced  without  daily  consideration  and 
treatment  of  disease.  In  1648  he  became  a  fellow  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  in  the  same  year  he 
joined  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  acting  as 
chairman  of  the  veterinary  department,  and  advising  on 
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strictly  agricultural  matter*.  In  1847  he  delivered  a  series 
of  systematic  lectures  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the 
invertebrate;  and,  about  this  period,  as  member  of  an 
aesthetic  club,  he  wrote  papers  on  the  natural  principles 
of  beauty,  the  aesthetics  of  the  ugly,  of  6m  ell,  the  approba- 
tion or  disapprobation  of  sounds,  and  other  refinements; 
Owing  to  the  failing  health  of  Professor  Jameson,  Goodsir 
wm  induced  to  deliver  the  course  of  lectures  on  natural  his- 
tory during  the  summer  of  1853.  It  was  mainly  zoological, 
and  included  the  psychological  conditions  of  man  as  com- 
pared with  the  brute,  and  the  highest  exercise  of  the  human 
faculties— perception,  logic,  and  science.  These  lectures 
era  among  the  memorabilia  of  the  university;  but  the  in- 
finite amount  of  thought  and  exertion  which  they  cost 
broke  the  health  of  the.  lecturer.  Goodsir,  nevertheless, 
persisted  in  work  till  1853,  when  the  necessity  for  rest 
urged  itself  with  painful  force.  A  sojourn  on  the  Continent, 
though  it  refreshed,  could  not  rid  him  of  incipient  paralysis, 
the  common  penalty  for  overtaxing  powers.  The  death  of 
Forbes  in  1854  was  a  sore  trial  to  Goodsir,  and  though 
other  friends  were  numerous,  the  firm  attachment  of  this 
man  could  not  be  replaced.  Goodsir  persevered  in  his 
labours,  writing  in  1855  on  organic  electricity,  in  1856 
on  morphological  subjects,  and  afterwards  on  the  structure 
of  organized  forms, — his  speculations  in  the  latter  domain 
giving  birth  to  his  theory  of  a  triangle  as  tho  mathematical 
figure  upon  which  nature  had  built  up  both  the  organic  and 
inorganic  worlds.  The  fundamental  principle  of  form  he 
conceived  to  ewsf  within  the  province  of  crystallography, 
and  to  be  discernible  by  a  close  study  of  the  laws  of  that 
science.  As  he  believed  that  every  cell  had  a  parent  cell, 
or  "a  mother,"  so  he  argued  there  was  an  umbilicus  or 
centre  in  everything.  He  regarded  man  as  simply  a  con- 
glomerate of  cells,  rising  up,  maturing,  and  decaying.  Ho 
saw  in  the  growth  and  form  and  finished  structure  of  man 
a  tetrahedron, — man,  a  physical  being  and  a  form  divine, 
but  a  crystal  in  his  structural  entity  and  arrangement 
Goodsir  hoped  to  complete  the  triangle  theory  of  formation 
and  law  as  the  greatest  of  his  works.  In  his  lectures  on 
the  skull  and  brain  he  held  the  doctrine  that  symmetry  of 
brain  had  more  .to  do  with  the  higher  faculties  than  bulk 
or  form.  Goodsir  was  still  working  out  thejo  higher 
studies  when  death  ended  his  labours.  He  expired  at 
Wardie,  near  Edinburgh,  on  the  6th  of  March  1867,  in  the 
same  cottage  in  which  his  friend  Edward  Forbes  died. 
Goodsira  anatomical  leotures  are  remarkable  for  their  solid 
basis  of  fact ;  and  no  one  in  Britain  took  so  wide  a  field 
for  survey,  or  marshalled  so  many  facts  for  anatomical 
tabulation  and  synthesis. 

See  Anatomical  Memoirt  of  John  Goodsir.  F.R.S.,  edited  by  W, 
Turner,  M.B.,  with  Memoir  by  H.  LonsduU,  M.D.,  Edinb.  18«8, 
8  vols.,  in  which  Good  sir' «  lectures,  addresses,  and  writings  are 
epitonuaed;  Proceeding,  of  the  Roy.  Soc  of  Lovd.,  vol.  It.,  18fl8  : 
Transaction*  of  the  Botanical  Sot.  Edin,.  1868,  vol.  ir.    (T.  N.) 

GOODWIN,  Thomas  (1600-1C79),  a  prominent  English 
divine  of  the  later  Puritan  period,  was  born  at  Rollesby, 
Norfolk,  on  the  5th  of  October  1600,  and  a  little  before 
the  completion  of  his  thirteenth  year  was  enrolled  a  student 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1616  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  degree  of  B.A,  In  1619  he  removed  to  St 
Catherine's  Hall,  and  there  in  1620  he  was  chosen  fellow. 
In  1625  he  was  licensed  a  preacher  of  the  university ;  and 
three  years  afterwards  he  became  lecturer  of  Trinity  Church, 
to  the  vicarage  of  which  he  was  presented  by  the  king  in 
1632.  Harassed  by  the  interferences  of  his  bishop,  who 
was  a  tealous  adherent  of  Laud,  he  resigned  all  bis  prefer- 
ments and  left  the  university  in  1634.  He  then  seems  to 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  London,  where  in  1638  he 
married  the  daughter  of  an  alderman;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  to  Holland, 
and  for  some  time  was  pastor  of  a  small  congregation  of 
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English  merchants  aad  refugees  at  Arnheim.  Returning 
to  London  soon  after  Laud's  impeachment  by  the  Long 
Parliament,  he  ministered  for  some  years  to  an  Independent 
congregation  in  the  parish  of  St  Dunsten's-in-the-East,  and 
rapidly  rose  to  considerable  eminenee  as  a  preacher;  in 
1643  he  was  chosen  a  member  of'  the  Westminister 
Assembly,  and  at  once  identitied  himself  with  the  Con- 
gregational party,  generally  referred  to  in  contemporary 
documents  as  "the  dissenting  brethren."  He  frequently 
preached  by  appointment  before  the  Commons,  aad  in 
January  1650  his  talents  and  learning  were  rewarded  by 
ths  House  with  the  presidentship  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  a  post  which  he  held  until  the  period  of  the 
Restoration.  He  rose  into  high  favour  with  the  Protector, 
and  ultimately  became  somewhat  prominent  among  his 
more  intimate  advisers.  From  1660  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  23d  of  February  1679,  he  lived  in  London, 
And  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  theological  study  and  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  a  small  congregation  which  his  piety 
and  intellectual  abilities  hod  attached  to  him. 

The  weeks  published  by  Ooodwin  daring  his  lifetime  consist 
chiefly  of  sermons  printed  by  order  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons  ;  but 
he  was  also  associated  with  Nye  and  others  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Apolojetieail  Narration  (1643V.  His  collected  writings,  which 
include  expositions  of  considerable  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephcsians  and  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  published  is  five  folio 
volumes  between  16il  and  1704,  and  have  recently  been  reprinted 
in  twelve  6vo  volume*  (Edin.  1891-66).  Characterized  by  Rrea.* 
yet  one-sided  reading,  remarkable  at  once  for  the  depth  and  for  the 
narrowness  of  their  observation  and  spiritual  experience,  often 
admirably  thorough  in  their  workmanship,  yot  in  style  prolix  to  a 
degree  that,  by  modem  readers  at  least,  is  sometimes  found  to  be 
almost  intolerable, — they  fairly  exemplify  both  the  merits  and 
the  defects  of  the  spedal  school  of  religious  thought  to  which  they 
belong.  Calamy'a  estimata  of  Goodwin'a  qualities  may  be  quoted  as 
both  friendly  and  just  "  He  was  a  considerable  scholar  and  an 
eminent  divine,  and  had  e  very  happy  faculty  in  descanting  upon 
Scripture  so  as  to  hring  forth  surprising  remarks,  which  yet  gene- 
rally tended  to  illustration.*'  A  memoir,  derived  from  his  own 
papers,  by  his  son  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume  of  his  collected 
works :  as  s  "  patriarch  and  Atlas  of  Independency "  he  is  also 
noticed  by  Wood  in  the  Athena  Ozonienees.  A  somewhat  amusing 
sketch,  from  Addison's  point  of  view,  of  the  Puritan  president  at 
Magdalen's  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ho.  494  of  the- Spectator. 

GOOJERAT.   See  Gujarat. 

GOOLE,  a  market  town  and  river-port  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ouse,  25  miles  W,  of  Hull,  on  the  Hull  and  Doncaatci 
Railway,  and  at  tho  eastern  terminus  of  tho  Wakefield, 
Pontefract,  and  Ooole  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway.  About  a  mile  north  of  Goole  the  Ouso  is 
crossed  by  a  railway  swing  bridge,  worked  by  hydraulic 
power.  Until  it  was  made  a  bonding  port  in  1629,  Goolo 
was  an  obscure  hamlet;  but  sinco  the  erection  shortly 
afterwards  of  commodious  docks,"  it  has  steadily  Advanced 
in  prosperity.  The  harbour,  250  feet  long  and  200  wide, 
communicates  by  gates  with  the  wet  docks,  which  consist 
of  the  ship  dock  700  feet  by  200,  with  a  depth  of  18  feet, 
the  Tailway  dock  600  feet  by  200,  and  the  steamship  dock 
900  feet  by  150.  The  town  is  well  built,  and  possesses  a 
lino  modern  parish  church  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  in  the  Early  English  style,  a  neat 
custom-house,  a  market  hall,  a  handsome  courthouse,  a 
union  poorhonse,  public,  free,  and  national  schools,  and 
extensive  warehouses  for  grain  and  other  goods.  The 
number  of  British  ships  that  entered  the  port  in  1877  was 
1686,  with  a  tonnage  of  298,150;  of  foreign  ships  62, 
with  a  tonnage  of  16,399.  The  number  of  British  ships 
that  cleared  was  2642,  with  a  tonnage  of  342,727;  of 
foreign  ships  64,  with  a  tonnage  of  17,038.  There  is 
regular  steam  communication  with  London  and  the  prin- 
cipal Continental  porta  The  chief  exports  are  coal, 
woollen  goods,  and  machinery;  and  the  chief  import*, 
butter,  fruit,  indigo,  logwood,  timber,  and  wool.  The 
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industries  include  tbe  manufacture  of  alum,  sugar,  ropes,  and 
agricultural  instruments,  and  iron-founding.  Shipbuilding 
is  also  carried  on,  and  there  is  a  large  dry  dock,  and  a 
patent  slip  for  repairing  vesseLs.  The  population  iu  1871 
was  7680. 

GOOSANDER.   See  Mkrqanseb. 

GOOSE  (Anglo-Saxon,  (76*),  the  general  English  same 
for  a  considerable  number  of  birds,'  belonging  to  the-  Family 
Anatida  of  modern  ornithologists,  which  are  mostly  larger 
nan  Ducks  and  less  than  Swans.  Technically  the  word 
Goosa  is  reserved  for  tbe  female,  the  male  being  called 
Gander  (Anglo-Saxon,  Gandra). 

The  most  important  species  of  Goose,  and  the  type  of  the 
genua  Amtr,  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  the  origin  of  our 
well-known  domestic  race,  the  Anttr  ferut  or  A.  rinereus  of 
most  naturalists,  commonly  called  in  English  the  Grey  or 
Grey  Lag1  Goose,  a  bird  of  exceedingly  wide  range  in  the 
Old  World,  apparently  breeding  where  suitable  localities  are 
to  be  found  in  most  European  countries  from  Lapland  to- 
Spain  and  Bulgaria.  Eastwards  it  extends  to  China,  but 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  in  Japan.  It  is  the  only  species 
indigenous  to  the  British  Islands,  and  in  former  days  bred 
abundantly  in  the  English  Fen-country,  where  the  young 
were  caught  in  large  numbers  and  kept  in  o  more  or  less 
reclaimed  condition  with  the  vast  flocks  of  tame-bred  Geese 
that  at  one  time  formed  so  valuable  a  property  to  the 
dwellers  in  and  around  the  Fens.  It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  the  wild  Grey  Log  Goose  ceased  from  breeding 
in  England,  bat  it  certainly  did  so  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  for  Daniell  mentions  (Rural  Sports,  iU.  p.  242) 
his  having  obtained  two  broods  in  one  season.  In  Scotland 
this  Goose  continues  to  breed  sparingly  in  several  parts  of 
the  Highlands  and  in  certain  of  the  Hebrides,  the  nests 
boing  generally  placed  in  long  heather,  and  the  eggn  seldom 
exceeding  five  or  six  in  number.  It  is  most  likely  the  birds 
reared  here  that  are  from  time  to  time  obtained  in  England, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  though  once 
so  numerous,  is,  aud  for  many  years  has  been,  the  rarest 
species  of  those  that  habitually  resort  to  the  British  Islands. 
The  domestication  of  this  species,  as  Mr  Darwin  remarks 

J Animals  and  Plant*  under  Domestication,  L  p.  287),  is 
loubtless  of  very  ancient  date,  and  yet  scarcely  any  other 
animal  that  has  been  tamed  for  so  long  a  period,  and  bred 
so  largely  in  captivity,  has  varied  so  little.  It  has  increased 
greatly  in  size  and  fecundity,  but  almcct  the  only  change 
in  plumage  is  that  tame  Geese  loss  the  browner  and  darker 
tints  of  the  wild  bird,  and  are  invariably  more  or  less 
marked  with  white — being  often  indeed  wholly  of  that 
colour.1  The  most  generally  recognized  breeds  of  domestic 
Geese  are  those  to  which  the  distinctive  names  of  Emden 
and  Toulouse  are  applied  j  but  a  singular  breed,  said  to 
have  come  from  Sebestopol,  was  introduced  into  Western 
Europe  about  the  year  1856.  In  this  the  scapulars  are 
elongated,  curled,  and  spirally  twisted,  having  their  shaft 

1  Tbe  meaning  and  derivation  of  this  word  Lag  bad  long  been  a 
punle  until  Prof.  Bkeat  »ugge*ted  (IbU,  1870,  p.  801)  that  itstgnlrted 
lata,  nut,  or  alow,  a*  in  laggard,  a  loiterer,  logman,  the  last  man, 
lagtexth,  the  poaterior  molw  or  "  wisdom "  teeth  (a*  tbe  last  to 
appear),  and  lagcloct,  a  clock  that  is  behind  time. "» Tims  the  Grey 
Lag  Goose  is  the  Grey  Goose  which  in  England  when  the  name  was 
given  was  not  migratory  bat  lagged  behind  the  other  wild  specie*  at 
the  season  when  they  betook  themselves  to  tbslr  northern  breeding- 
quarter*.  In  connexion  with  this  word,  however,  must  be  noticed  the 
curious  fact  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr  Rowley  (Grn.  MUceJl.,  ill  p. 
813),  that  to  this  day  the  flocks  of  tame  Qeeae  in  Llncolnahire  are 
urged  on  by  their  drivers  with  the  cry  of  "  Lag* em,  Lag'em." 

*  From  the  time*  of  the  Romans  white  Geeee  have  been  held  In 
great  estimation,  and  hence,  doubtless,  they  have  been  preferred  a* 
breeding  stock,  bat  the  practice  of  plucking  Geese  alive,  continued  for 
'  so  many  centuries,  ha*  not  improbably  also  helped  to  perpetuate  this 
variation,  for  It  1*  well  known  to  many  hird-keepera  that  a  white 
feather  is  often  produced  in  place  of  one-  of  the  natural  colour  that  has 
even  pulled  owt. 
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transparent,  and  ao  thin  that  it  ofteu  splits  into  fine  fila- 
ments, whicli,  remaining  free  for  an  inch  or  more,  often 
coalesce  again." 

*  The  other  British  species  of  typical  Geese  are  the  Bean 
Goose  (A.tegetvm),th6  Pink-footed (A.bracAyrhynehu),  and 
the  White-fronted  (A.  albifront).  On  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  not  yet  recognized  as  occurring  in  Britain,  Is 
a  small  form  of  tho  last  (A.  erythroptu)  which  is  known  to 
breed  in  Lapland;  AH  these,  for  the  sake  of  discrimination, 
may  be  divided  into  'heo  groups — (1)  those  having  tho 
"nail"  at  the  tip  of  the  bill  white,  or  of  a  very  pale  flesh 
colour,  and  (2)  those  in  which  this  "  nail "  is  black.  To 
tbe  former  belong  the  Grey  Lag  Goose,  as  well  as  A.  albi- 
frxmt  end  A.  cryihropu*,  and  to.  the  latter  the  other  two. 
A.  albifront  and  A.  erythropu*,  which  hardly  differ  but  in 
size, — the  last  being  not  much  bigger  than  a  Mallard  (Ana* 
boschiuY — may  be  readily  distinguished  from  tho  Grey  Lag 
Goose  by  their  bright  orange  bill  and  legs,  and  their  mouse- 
colonred  upper  wing-coverts,  to  say  nothing  of  their  very 
conspicuous  white  face  and  the  broad  black  bars  which 
cross  the  belly,  though  the  two  last  characters  are  occasion- 
ally observable  to  some  extent  in  the  Grey  Lag  Goose, 
which  has  the  bill  and  legs  flesh-coloured,  and  the  upper 
wing-coverts  of  a  bluish-grey.  Of  the  second  group,  with 
the  black  "  nail,"  A.  tegtfvm  has  the  bill  long,  black  at  the 
baBo  and  orange  in  the  middle;  the  feet  are  also  orange,  and 
the  upper  wing-coverts  mouse-coloured,  as  in  A.  albyfront 
and  A.  erythropu*,  while  A.  brackyrhynchut  has  the  bill 
short,  bright  pink  in  tbe  middle,  and  the  feet  also  pink,  the 
upper  wiug-coverts  being  nearly  of  the  same  blmsh-grey  as 
In  the  Grey  Lag  Goose.  Eastern  Asia  possesses  in  A. 
grand**  a  third  species  of  this  gronp,  which  chiefly  differs 
from  A.  tegetvm  in  its  larger  size.  In  North  America  there 
is  only  one  species  of  typical  Goose,  and  that  belongs  to  the 
white-" nailed"  group.  It  very  nearly  resembles  A.  albi- 
front, but  is  larger,  and  lias  been  described  as  distinct  under 
the  name  of  A.  gambtii.  Central  Asia  and  India  possess 
in  the  Bar-headed  Goose  (A.  indiau)  a  bird  easily  distin- 
guished from  any  of  the  foregoing  by  the  character  implied 
by  its  English  name;  but  it  is  certainly  somewhat  abnormal, 
and,  indeed,  under  the  name  of  Ettlabia,  has  been  separated 
from  the  genus  Anttr,  which  bos  no  other  member  indigen- 
ous to  the  Indian  Region,  nor  any  at  all  to  the  Ethiopian, 
Australian,  or  Neotropical  Regions. 

But  the  New  World  possssses  by  far  the  greatest  wealth 
of  Anserine  forms.  Beside  others,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, its  northern  portions  are  the  home  of  all  tho  species 
of  Snow-Oeese  belonging  to  the  genus  Chen.  It  is  true 
that  two  of  these  are  reported  as  having  appeared,  and  that 
not  unfrequently,  in  Europe  and  Asia;  but  tbey  possibly 
have  been  but  stragglere  from  America.  The  first  of  those 
is  C.  kyperborau,  the  Snow-Goose  proper,  a  bird  of  large 
size,  and  when  adult  of  a  pure  white,  except  the  primaries, 
which  are  black.  This  has  long  been  deemed  a  visitor  to 
the  Old  World,  and  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  but 
the  later  discovery  of  a  smaller  form,  C.  albalut,  scarcely 

'  Want  of  space  forbids  our  entering  on  the  breeding  of  tune  Gtt*t, 
which  ws*  formerly  eo  largely  practised  in  eome  English  counties, 
,  especially  Norfolk  and  Lincoln.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  fur  a 
man  to  keep  a  stock  ef  a  thousand,  each  of  which  might  be  reckoned 
to  rear  on  an  average  seven  Gosling*.  The  flocks  were  regularly  taken 
to  pasture  and  water,  just  a*  sheep  are,  and  tbe  man  who  tended  them 
was  called  the  Gooseherd,  corrupted  into  Qouerd.  The  birds  were 
plucked  five  time*  in  the  year,  and  m  autumn  the  flocks  wen  driven 
to  London  or  other  large  markets.  They  travelled  at  the  rate  of  aboat 
a  mile  an  hour,  and  would  get  over  nearly  ten  miles  in  the  day.  For 
further  particulars  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  Pennant'*  Brititk 
Zoology;  Montagu'*  Ornithological  Dictionary;  Latham'*  General 
Hittory  of  Bird*',  aid  Rowley'*  Ornithological  Miteellany  (lit.  pp. 
206-216),  wherr  some  account  also  may  be  found  of  the  Oooae-fatting 
at  Strsxhiirg,  «hich,  since  the  reconquest  of  Alsace,  ha*  been  trans* 
ferredtoUie  -euth  of  France. 
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differing  except  in  size,  throws  soma  duubt  on  the.  older 
record*,  especially  since  examples  which  have  recently  been 

obtained  in  the  British  Islands  undoubtedly  belong  to  this 
lessor  bird,  and  it  would  be 
ronca  in  the  Old  World  of  the  true  G. 
on  a  surer  foot ic g.  So  nearly  allied  to  the  specie*  last  : 
named  as  to  h&vo  been  often  confounded  with  it,  is  the  I 
Blua-wingad  Goose,  C.  cwruletceiu,  which  is  said  never  to  [ 
attain  a  snowy  plumage.  Then  we  have  a  very  small  { 
species,  long  ago  described  as  distinct  by  Heexne,  the  Arotie 
traveller,  but  until  1861  discredited  by  ornithologists. 
Its  distinctness  has  now  been  fully  recognized,  and  it  has 
received,,  somewhat  unjustly,  the  name  of  C.  rosi*.  Its 
faca  is  adorned  with  numerous  papUhe,  whence  it  has  been 
removed  by  Mr  Elliot  to  a  separate  genus,  Bxanthemops, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  has,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, been  known  to  the  European  residents  in  the  fur 
countries  as  the  "  Ilorned  Wavey " — the  last  word  being  a 
rendering  of  a  native  name,  Watoa,  which  signifies  Goose. 
Finally,  there  appears  to  belong  to  this  section,  though  it 
has. been  frequently  referred  to  soother  (CMoepltaga),  and 
has  also  been  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  genua  (PhUarle), 
the  beautiful  Painted  Goose,-  C.  canagica,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  though  straying  to  the  con- 
tinent in  whiter,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  white  edg- 
ing of  its  remiges. 

The  southern  portions  of  the  New  World  are  inhabited 
by  about  half  a  dozen  species  of  Geese,  akin  to  the  foregoing, 
but  separated  as  tho  genus  Chloephaga.  The  most  notice- 
able of  them  are  the  Rock  or  Kelp  Goose,  C.  antarctica,  and 
tho  Upland  Goose,  C.  magdlanka.  In  both  of  these  the 
sexes  are  totally  nnliko  in  colour,  tho  male  being  nearly 
white,  while  tha female  is  of  a  mottled  brown,  but  in  others 
a  greater  similarity  obtains.1  Very  nearly  allied  to  the 
birds  of  this  group,  if  indeed  that  can  be  justifiably  separ- 
ated, comes  one  which  belongs  to  the  northern  hemisphere, 
and  is  common  to  the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  It 
contains  the  Geese  which  have  received  the  common  names 
of  Barnacles  or  Brents,1  and  the  scientific  appellations  of 
Bernicla  and  Branta—iot  the  use  of  either  of  which  much 
any  be  said  by'nomonclaturists.  All  tho  species  of  this  sec- 
tion are  distinguished  by  their  general  dork  sooty  colour, 
relieved  insomeby  white  of  greater  or  less  purity,  and  by  way 
of  distinction  from  the  members  of  the  genus  Anser,  which 
'  aro  known  as  Grey  Geese,  are  frequently  called  by  fowlers 
Black  Geese.  Of  these,  the  best  known  both  in  Europe  and 
North  America  is  tho  Brant-Goose — tho  Anat  bamicla  of 
Linnaeus,  and  tho  B.  torqvata  of  many  modern  writers — a 
truly  marine  bird,  seldom  (in  Europe  at  least)  quitting  salt- 
water, and  coming  south  ward  in  vast  flocks  towards  autumn, 
frequenting  hays  aud  estuaries  on  our  coasts,  whore  it  lives 
chiefly  on  sea-grass  {Zottera  maritima).  It  is  known  to 
breed  in  Spitsbergen  and  in  Greenland.  A  form  which  is 
by  some  ornithologists  deemed  a  good  species,  and  called 
by  them  B.  nigricans,  occurs  chiefly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
North  America.  In  it  the  black  of  the  neck,  which  in  the* 
common  Brent  terminates  just  abovo  the  breast,  exteuds 
over  most  of  the  lower  parts.  The  true  Bernacle-Goose,* 
the  B.  leucopti*  of  most  authors,  is  but  a  casual  visitor  to 

'  fv>»  Sclater  and  Bulvta,  Proc.  Znol  Sotitty,  1876,  pp.  361-389. 
1  The  etymology  of  thesa  two  weirds  is  cxcrelinply  obsenre,  and  no 
useful  porpoae  could -bo  attained  by  discussing  it  here,  e«|nmlly  aa 
nny  disquisition  tipon  it  must  m:»ls  1»  long.    Suffice  it  to  say  that 
tho  ordinary  upcltinpt  Berhicle  seems  to  bo  wrone.  if  we  may  judge 
I  the  analogy  of  US  French      noc&c    la  both  words  tho  e  should 


'  Tho  old  fable,  perhaps  ftill  believed  liy  tho  uneducated  in 
parts  of  th«  world,  of  lkrnnrl •■-(;.  -••  ••  luing  rirodueod  from  the  Ber- 
nacles  [Tsnv!i4ai)  that  grow  on  timber  exposed  to  salt-water,  u  not 
mora  alumni  than  many  that  in  darker  Errs  had  a  (treat  hold  of  the 
pnimlar  mind,  and  far  leas  contemptible  lit  an  the  conceded  spirit  in 
uliicb.  many  modem  zoologist*  aud  bjtai.nts  cf:cn  trtat  it.  They 


North  America,  but  is  said  to  breed  in  Iceland; /and  oe*a- 
sionaliy  in  Norway.  Its  usual  incwuabula,  however,  still 
f anions  of  the  pussies  of  the  ornithologist,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  that  it  will  breed  freely  in 
■emi-captivity,  while  the  Brent-Goose  will  not  From  the 
latter  the  Bernacle-Goose  is  cosily  distinguished,  by  its 
larger  sine  and  white  cheeks,  llutohina'a  Goose  (B. 
llutchiuM)  seems  to  be  its  true  representative  in  the  New- 
World.  In  this  the  face  is  dark,  but  a  white  crescentic  or 
triangular  patch  extends  from  the  throat  on  either  side, 
upwards  behind  the  eye.  Almost  exactly  similar  in  eolora-j 
tion  to  the  last,  but  greatly  superior  in  eise,  and  possessing 
18  reotrices,  while  all  the  foregoing  have  bat  16,  ia  the 
common  wild  Goose  of  America,  B.  <anaden»u,  which,  for 
soma  two  centuries  or  more,  has  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  where  it  propagates  so  freely  thai  it  has  been 
included  by  nearly  all  the  ornithologists  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  as  a  member  of  its  .fauna.  An  allied  formy  by 
soma  deemed  a  species,  is. B.  leucopareiu,  which  ranges  over 
the  western  part  of  North  America,  and,  though  having  18 
rectricea,  is  distinguished  by  a  white  collar.round  tha  lower 
part  of  the  neck.  The- most  diverse  species  of  this  group 
of  Geese  are  the  beautiful  R  ruficollU,  a  native  of  North* 
eastern  Asia,  which  occasionally  strays  to  Western  Europe, 
and  has  been  obtained  more  than  once  in  Britain,  and  that 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Ilawaian  archipelago,  B.  tand vi- 
ctims. 

Tho  largest  living  Goose  is  that  called  the  Chinese, 
Guinea,  or  Swan-Goose,  Cyynoptit  cygtwides,  and  it  seems  to 
be  the  stock  whence  the  domestic  Geese  of  several  Eastern 
countriea  have  sprung.  It  may  not  unfrequently  be  seen 
in  English  farmyards,  and  it  is  found  to  cross  readily  with 
our  common  tome  Goose,  the  offspring  being .  fertile,  and 
Blyth  has  said  that  these  crosses  are  very  abundant  in 
India.  The  true  home  of  the  species  is  in  Eastern  Siberia 
or  Mongolia.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  upright  bearing, 
which  has  been  well  rendered  by  Bewick's  excellent  figure. 
The  Ganders  of  the  reclaimed  form  are  distinguished  by  the 
knob  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  but  the  evidence  of  many 
observers  shows  that  this  is  not  found  in  the  wild  race.  Of 
this  bird  there  is  a  perfectly  white  breed. 

Wo  have  next  to  mention  a  very  curious  form,  Ccrtopti* 
nom-holtandice,  which  is  peculiar  to  Australia,  and  appears 
to  be  a  more  terrestrial  type  of  Goose  than  any  other  now 
existing.  Its  short,  decurved  bill  and  green  cere  give  it 
a  very  peculiar  expression,  and  its  almost  uniform  grey 
plumage,  bearing  rounded  black  spots,  is  also  remarkable. 
It  bears  captivity  well,  breeding  in  confinement,  and  may 
be  seen  in  many  parks  and  gardens.  It  appears  to  have 
been  formerly  very  abundant  in  -many  parts  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  has  of  late  been  exterminated.  Some  of  its 
peculiarities  seem  to  have  been  still  more  exaggerated  in  a 
bird  that  is  wholly  extinct,  the  Cnemiornu  calcitrant  of 
New  Zealand,  the  remains  of  which  were  described  in  full 
by  Professor  Owen  in  1873  {Trdn$.  Zool.  Society,  ix.  p. 
253).  Among  the  first  portions  of  this  singular  bird  that 
were  found  were  the  fiota?,  presenting  an  extraordinary 
development  of  the  patella,  which,  united  with  the  ehank- 
bone,  gave  rise  to  the  generic  name  applied.  For  some 
time  the  affinity  of  tho  owner  of  this  wonderful  structure 
was  in  doubt,  but  all  hesitation  was  dispelled  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  nearly  perfect  skeleton,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  proved  the  bird  to  be  a  Goose,  of  great 
sizo,  and  imablo,  from  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  to  fly. 

Ii  nld  1  i  mhert!  -  f  c  .'-  •nil,'  cf  •  ;ir.-ari*-.us  feneration  1. 
many  n.lliereiiia.  a:id  tlmt  secnu  to  hi,  hardly  less  ertrannz»i 
the  notion  of  birds  rrowint-  from  "  worm*,"  as  they  were  then  called. 
Tho  mistake  of  cur  forefathers  ia  of  course  evident,  bat  that  la  n> 
reason  for  deriding  their  innocent  ignorance  as  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries are  toad  of  doing. 
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lit  correlation' with  this  loss  of  j>ower  may  also  be  noted  the 
dwindling  o?*the  keel  of  the  sternum.  Generally,  however, 
its  osteological  characters  point  to  an  affinity  to  Cereoptis, 
:is  was  noticed  by.  Dr  Hector  (Trans.  JWw  Ztnl.  InMitirtt, 
vi  pp.  70-84),  who  first  determined  its  Anserine  character. 

Birds  of  the  genera  <7AA(o/op«e.( the  Egyptian  and  Orinoco 
Geesa),-  PtKtropterus,  Sarcidvomit,  OMamydvcaen,  and 
some  others,  are  commonly  called  Geese.  To  the  writer  it 
seems  aBcertain'  whether  they  shoald  be  grouped  with  the 
AUttriww  The  males  of  all  appear  te  hare  that  curious 
onlargetnant  at  the  junction  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  the 
trashes,  whaoh  isee  characteristic  of  the  Ducks  or  Anatina, 
As  rauob  may  bo  said' for  the  genus  Nbttamu,  bi  t  want 
<4-  space-  jarecludes  ■  further  consideration  of  tho  subject 
here.  (A.  X;) 

GOOSEBERRY*  Hibm  ffnuularia,  o,  well-know*  fruit- 
bash  of  northern  and  central  Europe,  usually  placed  in  the- 
some  genus  of  the  natural  order' to -which  it  gives  name 
a*  tha  closely  aUied  currants,  but  by  seme  made  the  type 
of  a  email  Bab-genus,  Groshdaria,  the"  member?  of  which 
differ  from  tha  true  currants  chiefly  iu  their  spinous  (stems, 
and  in  tuoir  flowers  growing  on  short  'footstalks,  solitary, 
or  two  or  three  together,  instead  of  in  racemes. 

The  mid  gooseberry  is  a  small,  straggling  bush, nearly  re- 
wmbliny  the  cultivated  plant, — the  branches  being  thickly 
set  with  sharp  spines,  standing  oat  singly  oris  diverging 
tufts  of  .two  or  three  from  the  bases  of  the  abort  spurs  br 
literal  leaf  shoots,  on  which  the-  beUahaped  flowers  ore 
produced,  singly  or  in  pairs,  from  the  groups  of  rounded, 
deeply-crenated  3  or  5-lobed  leaves.  The  fruit  is  smaller 
titan  iu  the  garden  kiuds,  bat  is  often  of  good  flavour;  it 

generally  hairy,  but  ia  one  variety  smooth,  constituting 
the  Jt.  vva-erupa  of  writers;  the  colour. is  usirally  green, 
bat  plants  are  occasionally  met  with  haying  deep  purple 
berries.  The  gooseberry  is  indigenous  to  the.  central  parts 
of  Europe  and  western  As»,  growing  naturally  in  alpino 
thickets  and  rocky  woods  in  the  lower  country,  from  France 
iistwird,  perhaps  as  far  as  tha  Himalaya.  In  Britain  it  ia 
often  fouod  in  copses  and  hedgerows  and  about  old  ruins, 
but  has  boon  so  long  a  plant  of  cultivation  that  itia  difficult 
to  decide  upon  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  native  flora  of  the 
island.  Common  as  it  ia  now  on  some  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  it  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Roman*  were  acquainted  with  the  gooseberry,  though 
it  may  possibly  be  almded  to  in  a  vague  passage  of  Pliny : 
the  hot  summers  of  Italy,  in  nnciont  times  as  at  present, 
would  be  unfavourable  to  it*  cultivation.  Abundant  in 
Germany  and  France,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  grown  there  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  the  wild 
fruit  was  held  in  some  esteem  medicinally  for  the  cooling 
properties  of  its  acid  juice  in  fevers ;  while  the  old  English 
name,  Fta-btrry,  still  s arriving  in  some  provincial  dialects, 
indicates  that  it  was  similarly  valued  in  Britain,  where  it 
was  planted  in  gardens  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
Turner  describes  the  gooseberry  in  hb  JlerbaU,  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  few  years 
later  it  ia  mentioned  in  one  of  Tusserfs  quaint  rhymes  as 
an  ordinary  object  of  garden  culture.  Improved  varieties 
were  probably  first  raised  by  the  skilful  gardeners  of 
Holland,  whose  name  for  the  fruit,  Krvisbtzit,  may  have 
been  easily  corrnptedinto  the  present  English  vernacular 
word.1  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  gooseberry 
became  a  favourite  object  of  cottage-horti<mlture,^pecially 
in  Lancashire,  where  the  working  cotton-spinners  have 
raised  numerous  varieties  from  seed,  their  efforts  haying 
aeon  chiefly  directed  to  increasing  the  ska  of  the  fruit 

1  The  Scotch  grosaart,  originsUr  tfrew/, >Tid«ntrr  from  the  FVtnch 
gmeiitt,  may  have  th*  aame  ultimate  origin  ;  the  nmal  drri  ration  from 
sn*»««,  a  gn*n  fir,  tsocna  far^euW.  The  rough  wild  fratt  is  called 
hy  th*  Gtrnuraa  kriuuiffrc 


Of  the  many  hundred  sorts  enumerated  in  reeent  horti- 
cultural works,- few  perhaps  equal  iu  flavour-  sormv  of  the 
older  denizens  of  the  -  fruit- garden,  such  as  the- r>id,Touu)i 
red"  and '"hairy  amber."  The  climate  of  the*  ■  British 
Islands  seem*  peculiarly  adapted  to  bring  the  gooseberry 
to  perfection,  and  it  may  be  grown  successfully  events  the 
meet  northern  parts  of  Scotland ;  indeed,  tea  flavour  of  the 
fruit  is  said  to  improve  with  increasing  latitude.  In 
Norway  oven,-  the  bush  flourishes,  in-  gardens  on  the,weet 
coast,  nearly  up  t»  the  A  retro  circle,  aad  it  is  found  wild 
as-far  north  as -63*.  The  dry,  summers  of  the  French  aad 
German  plains  are  lass  united  te  it,  though  it*  is  grown 
in  eome  hiliy  districts  with  tolerable  success.  The  goose- 
berry, in  the1  soulk  of  England  will  grow  well 1  is  cool 
situations,  and  faay  be  sometimes  seen :  im  gardens:;  neat 
London  flourishing  ueder  the  partial  shade  of  mpplo  tree* , 
bat  in  the  north  it  needs,  fell  exposure  to  the  sum  to 
bring  the  fruit  to  perfection.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil,  but  prefers  a.  riah  loam  or  black  alluvium,  ami,  though 
naturally  a  plant  of  rethardry  places,  wifl.  do  well  in  moist 
land,  if  drained. 

The  varieties  are  moat  oaaily  propagated  byr  castings 
planted  in  the  autumn,  which  root  rapidly,  aad.  in  a 
few  years  farm  good  fruit-bearing  bushes.  Machi>  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevails  regarding  the  mode  of  pruoing 
thMvalmtbleahrnb;  itiapeobablethat  in  different  situations 
. '-,  may  reqaire  varying  treatment  The  fnrit  being  borne 
on  the  lateral  spurs,  and  on  the  ahooto  of  the  laas  year,  it 
is  the  usual  practice  to  phnrtett  thai  side  branches  in.  the 
winter,  beforo  the  buds  begin  to  expand ;  tome  reduce  the 
longer  leading  shoots  at  the  &amo  time,  while  others  prefer 
to  nip  off  thB  endB  of  theBe  in  the  summer  while  they  are 
still  succulent.  When  large  fruit  is  desired,  plenty  of 
manure  should  bo  supplied  to  tho  roots,  and  the  greotei 
portion  of  the  berries  packed  off  while  still  small  Bur- 
bidge  states, that  the  gooseberry  may  be>  with  advents gt 
grafted  or  budded  on  Blocks  of  some  other  species  of  Mitt, 
JL  aureum,  the  ornamental  golden  currant  of  the  flowei 
garden,  answering  well  for  the  purpose.  The  giant  goose 
berries  of  tho  Lancashire  "  fanciers  "  are  obtaiaed  by  the 
careful  culture  of  varieties  specially  raised  with  tine  object, 
the  growth  being  encouraged  by  abundant  manuring,  and 
the  removal  of  all  but  *  very  few  berries  from  each  plunt 
Single-goooebemes  of  Dearly  2  ounces  in  weight  have  been 
occasionally  exhibited ;  but  the  produce  of  each  fanciful 
horticulture  ia  generally  insipid.  Tho  bashes  at  times  so  ffci 
much  from  the  ravages  of  the  caterpillar  of  the  gooseberry 
or  magpie  moth,  Abraxas  prossvlariala,  which  often  strir* 
the  branches  of  leaves  in  the  early  summer,  if  not  destroyed 
before  the  miscliief  is  accomplished.  The  most  effectual 
way  of  getting  rid  of  this  pretty  but  destructive  insect  is  tc 
look  over  each  bush  carefully,  and  pick  off  the  lame  by 
hand;  when  larger  they  may  be  shaken  off  by  striking  the 
branches,  but  by  that  time  the  harm  is  generally  done— 
the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  loaves  of  the  previous  season 
Equally  annoying  iu  some  yean  ia  the  smaller  larva  of  the 
V-moth,  Halias  tanaria,  which  often  appears  in  great 
numbers,  and  ia  not  so  readily  removed.  The  gooseberry 
is  sometimes  attacked  by  the  grub  of  a  fly,  A'rtnaius  ribest^ 
of  which  several  broods  appear  in  the  course  of  the  spring 
-and  summer,  and  are  very  destructive.  The  grubs  bury 
themselves  in  the  ground  to  pans  into  the  pupal  state 
the  first  brood  of  flies,  hatched  just  as  the  bushes  art 
coming  into  leaf  in  the  spring,  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  leaves,  where  the  small  greenish  larva; 
soon  after  emerge.  For  the  destruction  of  the  first  Iroodi 
it  has  been  recommended  to  syringe  the  bushes  with  tor. 
water  ;  perhaps  a  very  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  ini^h) 
prove  more  effective.  The  powdered  root  of  white  hello 
bore  ia  said  to  destroy  both  this  grub  and  the  caterpillars 
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of  the  gooseoerry  and  V-moth;  infusion  of  foxglove,  and 
tobacco-water,  are  likewise  tried  by  some  growers.  If 
the  fallen  loaves  are  carefully  removed  from  (he  ground  in 
the  autumn  and  burnt,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  turned 
over  with  the  fork  or  spade,  most  eggs  and  chrysalids  will 
be  destroyed. 

The  gooseberry  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
by  the  early  settlers,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  England 
large  quantities  of  the  green  fruit  are  produced  and  sold  for 
culinary  use  in  the  towns ;  but  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
American  summer  is  not  adapted  for  the  healthy  maturation 
of  the  berries,  especially  of  the  English  varieties.  Perhaps 
if  some  of  these,  or  those  raised  in  the  country,  could  be 
crossed  with  one  of  the  indigenous  species,  kinds  might  be 
obtained  better  fitted  for  American  conditions  of  culture, 
although  the  gooseberry  does  not  readily  hybridize.  The 
bushes  are  apt  to  be  infested  by  a  minute  fly,  known  as  the 
gooseberry  midge,  Cetidomyia  orouularice,  which  lays  its 
eggs  in  the  green  fruit,  in  which  the  larva  are  batched, 
causing  the  berries  to  turn  purple  and  fall  prematurely. 
According  to  Mr  Fitch,  the  midge  attacks  the  wild  native 
species  as  well  as  the  cultivated  gooseberry. 

The  gooseberry,  when  ripe,  yields  a  fine  wine  by  the 
fermentation  of  the  juice  with  water  and  sugar,  the  result- 
ing sparkling  liquor  retaining  much  of  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit  By  similarly  treating  the  juice  of  the  green  fruit, 
picked  just  before  it  ripens,  an  effervescing  wine  is  pro- 
duced, nearly  resembling  some  kinds  of  champagne,  and, 
when  skilfully  prepared,  far  superior  to  much  of  the  liquor 
told  under  that  name.  Brandy  has  been  made  from  ripe 
gooseberries  by  distillation;  by  exposing  the  juice  with 
sugar  to  the  acetous  fermentation  a  good  vinegar  may  be 
obtained.  The  gooseberry,  when  perfectly  ripe,  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  most  abundant  in  the  red  and 
amber  varieties ;  in  the  former  it  amount*  to  from  6  to 
upwards  of  8  per  cent.  The  acidity  of  the  fruit  is  chiefly 
duo  to  malic  acid. 

Several  other  species  of  the  sub-genus  produce  edible  fruit, 
though  none  have  as  yet  been  brought  under  economic  cul- 
ture. Among  them  maybe  noticed  J?,  oxyacant/widtt  and 
R.  cynoibnli,  abundant  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  JL  gracile,  common  along  the 
Alleghany  range.  The  group  is  a  widely  distributed  one, 
species  occurring  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
in  Siberia  and  Japan,  while  one  is  said  to  have  been  found 
by  recent  explorers  on  the  lofty  Kilimanjaro,  near  the  lake- 
sources  of  the  Kite.  (a  p.  j.) 

GOPHER  (Tettvdo  gopher,  Bartr.),  the  only  living 
representative  on  the  North  American  continent  of  the 
Testvdifudas  or  family  of  land  tortoises,  where  it  occurs 
in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Florida 
in  the  south  to  the  river  Savannah  in  the  north.  Its  cara- 
pace, which  is  oblong  and  remarkably  compressed,  measures 
from  13  to  14  inehee  in  extreme  length,  the  shields  which 
cover  it  being  grooved,  and  of  a  yellow-brown  colour.  The 
gopher  abounds  chiefly  in  the  forests,  but  occasionally 
visits  the  open  plains,  where  it  doe*  great  damage,  especially 
to  the  potato  crops,  on  which  it  feeds.  It  is  a  nocturnal 
animal,  remaining  concealed  by  day  in  its  deep  burrow,  and 
coming  forth  at  night  to  feed.  Its  strength  in  proportion 
to  its  size  is  said  to  bo  enormous,  it  being  able,  according  to 
Dumeril  and  Bibron,  to  move  along  comfortably  bearing 
a  man  on  its  back.  The  flesh  of  the  gopher  or  mungofa, 
as  it  is  also  called,  is  considered  excellent  eating. 

GOPPINGEN,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  circle  of  the 
Danube,  on  tho  right  bank  of  the  Fils,  22  miles  E.S.E.  of 
Stuttgart  It  possesses  an  old  castle  erected  by  Duke 
Christopher  in  the  16th  century,  two  evangelical  churches, 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  real  school,  a 
classical  school,  and  an  advanced  school.  The  manufactures 


include  linen  and  woollen  cloth,  leather,  glue,  pjper. 
machines,  and  toys  Three  miles  north  of  the  town  arc  the 
ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Hohenstaufen,  with  the  Barbarossa 
chapel,  containing,  besides  other  adornmeuts,  an  old  fresco 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  dating  probably  from  the  16th 
century.  Goppingen  originally  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen,  and  at  a  later  period  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  counts  of  Wurtemberg.  It  was  surrounded  by 
walls  in  1129.    The  population  in  1875  was  9532. 

GORAKHPUR,  a  district  of  the  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, India,  between  25*  50*  16"  and  27*  28'  48'  N.  lat, 
and  between  83'  7'  and  84*  29'  E.  long.,  bounded  on  the 
N.  by  the  territory  of  Nepal,  on  the  E.  by  ChampAran  and 
Saran,  on  the  S.  by  the  Gogra  river,  and  on  the  W.  by  Basti 
and  Fyzabad,  with  an  area  of  4578  square  miles.  The  dis- 
trict lies  immediately  south  of  the  lower  Himalayan  slopes 
but  forms  itself  a  portion  of  the  great  alluvial  plain.  Only  a 
few  sandhills  break  the  monotony  of  its  level  surface,  which 
is,  however,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers  studded  with 
lakes  and  marshes.  In  the  north  and  centre  dense  forests 
abound,  and  the  whole  country  has  a  verdant  appearance. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Rapti,  the  Gogra,  the  great 
and  little  Gandak,  the  Kuana,  the  Rolim,  the  Ami,  and 
the  Gunghi  The  tiger  is  found  in  the  north,  and  many 
other  wild  animals  abound  throughout  the  district  The 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  fish. 

The  population,  which  in  1853  numbered  1,816,390,  had  risen  to 
2,01!tr'jiil  in  1872,  n  great  increase  in  so  short  *  period  ;  of  these. 
1,819,445  or  90*1  per  cent  are  Hindus,  199,372  Mussulman*,  and 
533  Christians.  The  district  contains  a  total  cultivated  area  of 
2621  square  miles,  with  697  square  miles  available  for  cultivation, 
moat  of  which  ia  now  under  forest  The  chief  product*  are  cotton, 
rice,  bAjra,  foir,  moth,  and  other  food-stun*.  The  eommcn-e  of 
Gorakhpnr  is  confined  to  the  above  products.  The  means  of  com- 
munication  are  still  imperfect  Tiro  good  metalled  roads  run 
through  the  district,  one  from  Gorokhpur  to  Benares  via  Bar- 
h.ilgaaj,  the  other  to  Basti  and  Fytabad.  The  total  revenae  m 
1876  was  £227,738.  The  police  force  in  1875  numbered  755 
officers  and  man.  In  1875  there  were  435  schools,  with  18,625 
pupils.  The  district  is  not  subject  to  very  intense  beat  from 
which  it  is  secured  by  its  vicinity  to  the  hitfs  and  the  moisture  of 
its  toil.  Dust-storms  are  rare,  and  cool  breezes  from  the  south, 
rushing  down  the  gorges  of  the  Himalayas,  succeed  each  abort 
interval  of  warm  weather.  The  climate  is,  however,  relaxing.  The 
southern  and  eastern  portions  arc  as  healthy  as  most  parts  of  th* 
province,  but  the  tdrai  and  forest-tracts  are  still  subject  to  malaria. 
The  average  rainfall  from  1S60  to  1871  was  45  "8  inches ;  the  maxi- 
mum was  CO  inches  in  1861,  and  the  minimum  25  inches  in  1868. 
The  mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  shade  was  77*  in  1870,  and 
76°  in  1S71.  The  death  rate  in  1876  waa  40  092,  or  19  85  per 
thousand  of  the  population. 

Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the  religion  bearing  bis  name, 
died  within  the  district  of  Gorakhpnr.  ■  It  thus  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  new  creed,  and  was  one  of  the  first  tract*  to  receive 
U.  Th*  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  was  tho 
scene  of  a  continuous  straggle,  between  the  Bhars  and  their  Aryan 
antagonists,  the  Rahtors.  About  000  the  Domhatdrs  or  military 
Brahmans  appeared,  and  expelled  the  Bahtors  from  the  town  oi 
Gorakhpnr,  but  they  also  were  soon  driven  back  by  other  invader*. 
During  th*  16th  and  16th  centuries,  after  the  district  had  been 
desolated  by  incessant  war,  the  descendants  of  the  Various  COO- 
qnerors  held  parts  of  the  territory,  and  each  seems  to  have  lived 
quite  isolated,  aa  no  bridges  or  roads  attest  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  Toward*  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  Mussulmans 
occupied  Gorakhpnr  town,  but  they  interfered  very  little  with  the 
district,  and  allowed  it  to  be  controlled  by  the  native  raj  as.  In 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  a  formidable  foe,  the  Banians  from 
the  west  kept  the  district  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  so  weakened  the 
power  of  the  rdjaa  that  they  could  not  resist  the  fiscal  exactions  of 
the  Oudh  officials,  who  plundered  and  ravaged  the  country  to  a 
great  extent  The  district  formed  part  of  the  territory  ceded  by 
Oudh  to  the  British  under  the  treaty  of  1801.  During  the  mutiny 
it  was  lost  for  a  short  time,  bat  under  the  friendly  Gurkhas  the 
rebels  were  driven  out  and  the  whole  district  once  more  passed 
under  British  rale. 

GoEAKpprrH,  a  municipal  city,  and  the  administrative 
headquarters  of  Oorakhpur  district,  North-Westem  Pro- 
vinces, in  26*  44'  8"  N.  lat,  and  83"  23'  44"  E.  long.,  on 
the  river  Rapti,  near  the  centre  of  the  district   It  was 
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founded  about  1400,  on  the  site  of  a  more  aucient  city. 
It  is  the  headquarters  of  a  civil  and  sessions  judge,  with 
the  usual  administrative  offices,  and  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain  and  timber  sent  down  the  Rapti  to  the  Gogra 
and  the  Ganges.  The  municipal  revenue  in  1875-76  was 
£4771.    Population  (1872),  51,117. 

GORAM  Y,  or  Gouramy  (Osphronemus  ol/ax),  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  best-flavoured  freshwater  fishes  in  the 
East  Indian  archipelago.  Its  original  home  is  Java, 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  several  other  East  Indian  islands, 
but  thence  it  has  been  transported  to  and  acclimatized  in 
Penang,  Malacca,  Mauritius,  and  even  Cayenne.  Being 


Goramy. 


an  almost  omnivorous  fish  and  tenacious  of  life,  it  seems  to 
recommend  itself  particularly  for  acclimatization  in  other 
tropical  countries ;  and  specimens  kept  in  captivity  become 
as  tamo  as  carps.  It. attains  the  size  of  a  large  turbot 
Its  shape  is  flat  and  short,  tho  body  covered  with  large 
scales ;  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  are  provided  with  numerous 
spines,  and  the  ventral  fins  produced  into  long  filaments. 

GORCUM,  or  Gobkum  (Dutch,  Gorinehem),  a  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  22  miles  E.S.E  of  Rotterdam,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Merve  or  Merwede,  at  the  influxof  the  Linge,  by 
which  it  is  intersected  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an 
old  town-house  adorned  with  fine  old  paintings,  a  prison,  a 
custom-house,  barracks,  an  arsenal,  and  a  military  hospital. 
The  old  church  of  St  Vincent  contains  the  monuments  of  the 
lords  of  Arkel.  Tlte  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  also  a  library  and  several  learned 
associations.  Gorcum  possesses  a  good  harbour,  and  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  cheese,  potatoes,  and 
fish,  although  it  is  still  destitute  of  railway  communication 
The  population  ia  1876  was  9301. 

Tne  earliest  notice  of  Gorcum  is  in  addcument  of  John  I. ,  duke  of 
Brabant  (in  the  close  of  the  13th  century),  granting  the  town's  folk 
free  trade  throughout  his  dachy.  The  history  in  the  15th  century 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  eoantsliip  of  Arkel.  It  was 
within  its  walla  that  William,  tho  last  lord  of  Arkel,  perished  in 
1417,  on  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the  Kabeljaus ;  ana  it  was  the 
burghers  of  Gorcum  who  in  1573  laid  the  castle  of  Arkel  in  rains. 
In  1572,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  William.de  la  MarcV,  he  pat 
to  death  19  priests  and  friars,  who  have  a  place  in  the  Romish 
calendar  as  tho  Martyrs  of  Gorcum.  The  place  defended  itself  suc- 
cessfully against  the  French  ia  1672,  but  was  taken  by  the  Prussians 
in  1785,  by  the  French  in  1795,  and  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

GORDIANTJS,  or  Goediah,  the  name  or  Ihree  Roman 
emperors.  The  first,  .Marcus  Antonius  Africanus  Gordi- 
anus,  the  wealthiest  of  the  Romans,  was  descended  on  the 
father's  side  from  the  Gracchi,  on  the  mother's  from 
Trajan,  while  his  wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  Antoninus 
Fiua.  While  he  gained  unbounded  popularity  by  his  mag- 
nificent games  and  shows,  his  prudent  and  retired  life  did 
not  alarm  the  tyranny  of  Caracalla.  Alexander  Severn; 
called  him  to  the  dangerous  honours  of  government  in 
Africa,  abd  during  his  proconsulship  there  occurred  the 
usurpation  of  Maximin.  The  universal  discontent  roused 
by  the  oppressive  rule  of  Maximin  culminated  in  a  revolt 
in  Africa  in  238,  and  Gordian  reluctantly  yielded  to  the 


popular  clamour  and  assumed  the  purple.  His  son  was 
associated  with  him  in  the  dignity.  The  senate  confirmed 
the  choice  of  the  Africans,  and  most  of  the.  provinces 
gladly  sided  with  the  new  emperors ;  but,  even  while  their 
cause  was  so  successful  abroad,  they  had  fallen  before 
the  sudden  inroad  of  Capellianus,  who  commanded 
Mauretania  in  the  interest  of  Maximin.  They  had  reigned 
only.  36  days.  Both  the  Gordians  had  deserved  by 
their  amiable  character  their  high  reputation ;  they  were 
men  of  great  accomplishments,  fond  of  literature,  and 
voluminous  authors;  but  they  were  rather  intellectual 
voluptuaries  than  able  statesmen  or  powerful  rulers. 
Having  embraced  the  cause  of  Gordian,  the  senate  was 
obligod  to  continue  the  revolt  against  Maximin,  and 
appointed  Maxim  us  and  Balbinua,  two  of  its  noblest  and 
most  esteemed  members,  as  joint  emperors.  At  their  in- 
auguration a  sedition  arose,  and  tho  popular  outcry  for  a 
Gordian  was  appeased  by  the  association  of  M.  Antonius 
Qordianus  Pius,  nephew  of  the  younger  and  grandson  of 
the  elder  Gordian,  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Maximin  forthwith 
invaded  Italy,  but  was  murdered  by  his  own  troops  while 
besieging  Aquileia;  and  a  revolt  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
to  which  Maximus  and  Balbinua  fell  victims,  left  Gordian 
sole  emperor.  For  some  years  he  was  under  the  control  of 
his  mother's  eunuchs,  till  happily  Misitheus,  his  teacher 
of  rhetoric,  whose  daughter  he  married,  roused  him  to  free 
himself  from  the  ignoble  tyranny.  Misitheus  was  appointed 
prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  wielded  ably  the 
supreme  power  that  now  belonged  to  him.  When  the 
Persians  invaded  Mesopotamia,  tho  young  emperor  at 
his  persuasion  opened,  for  the  last  time  recorded  in  his- 
tory, the  temple  of  Janus,  and  marched  in  person  to  the 
East  Misitheus  proved  a  skilful  and  prudent  general ; 
but  his  sudden  death  under  strong  suspicions  of  poisoning 
was  the  end  of  Gordian's  prosperity.  Discontent  and 
seditions,  fostered  by  Philip,  who  had  succeeded  Misitheus, 
arose  in  the  camp,  and  Gordian, was  slain  by  the  mutinous 
soldiers  (244).  A  monument  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Euphrates  and  A  boras  marked  the  scene. 

GORDIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Bithynia,  was  situated 
not  far  from  the  river  Sangarius,  but  the  aite  has  not  been 
exactly  ascertained,  though  MrLejean  believes  that  it  may 
be  identified  with  ruins  which  he  observed  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  village  Emret  It  was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  high 
antiquity,  and  though  Strabo  describes  ,  it  as  a  village,  it 
afterwards  increased  in  size,  and,  under  the  name  oi 
Juliopolis,  which  it  received  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  it 
continued  to  flourish  to  the  time  of  Justinian  at  least 
According  to  the  legend,  Gordium  was  founded  by  a  cer- 
tain Go  rdius,  who  had  been  called  to  the  throno  by  the 
Phrygians  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Zeus  commanding 
them  to  select  the  first  person  that  rode  into  the  agora  ia 
a  car.  The  king  afterwards  dedicated  his  car  to  the  god, 
and  another  oracle  declared  that  whoever  succeeded  in  un- 
tying the  strangely  entwined  knot  of  the  yoke  should  reign 
over  all  Asia,  Alexander  the  Great,  according  to  the  well- 
known  story,  overcame  the  difficulty  of  the  Gordian  knot 
by  a  stroke  of  his  sword. 

See  Kiepert,  Btiir&y*  ntr  intchriflluhen  Topograph*  KUIm- 
Aritns,  1863  ;  Lejean,  ia  Bull  dt  la  Soc  de  Giogr.,  Paris,  1849. 

GORDON,  Alxxandkb,  the  "  Sandy  Gordon"  of  Scott's 
Antiquary,  is  believed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
and  a  graduate  of  either  King's  or  Marischal  College,  but 
of  his  parentage  and  early  history  nothing  is  known. 
When  still  a  young  man  ho  is  said  to  have  travelled 
abroad,  probably  in  the  capacity  of  tutor.  He  must,  how 
ever,  have  returned  to  Scotland  previous  to  1726,  when, 
betaking  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of,  among  others,  Roger  Gale,  the  first-vice, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.    In  the  year  just 
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mentioned  appeared  tlio  Iiuurarium  Septeuhionalt,  bu 
greatest  ami  beai  known -work.  He  was. already  the  friend 
§f  Sir  John  Clerk,  of  Penicuick,  better  knowa**.  Baron 
Clerk,  foam,  his ,  liavingbeen  appointed  ono  of  theJiarons 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  andlbe  Baron  and.  Soger  Gale  are  the 
.the  honour  of  their  ago  and  country," 
published,  without  their  eoaaent  it 
appears,  a3  an  appendixto  the  Itiaerarutm.  Subsequently 
Gordon 'Was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Learning,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
£50.  Resigning  this  post  be  succeeded  Dr  Stukeley  as 
Secretary  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  also  acted  for 
i  short  time  as  secretary  to  the  Egyptian  Club,  an  as-socia- 
tion  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had  visited  Egypt.  In 
1741  lie  accompanied  Governor  Glen  to  South  Carolina. 
Mo  oxpbuiation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  reasons  which 
led  to  this  step,  or  of  the  relatioDS  between  the  old 
"Roman"  antiquary  and  his  new  patron.  A  bint,  but 
nothing  more,  is  ai  forded  by  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of 
subscribers  to  the /iiWarrem  we  find  the  name  of  "  James 
Glen  of  Longctoft,  Esq."  Thtough  the  influence  probably 
of  hiar  friend,  Gordon,  besides  receiving  a  grant  of  land  in 
Carolina,  was  appointed  registrar  of  the  province,  and  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  filled  eeveral  other  offices.-  From  his 
will,  still  in  existence,  dated  2 2d  August  1754,  we  leant 
that  he  had  a  son  Alexander  and  a  daughter  Frances,  to 
whom  ho  bequeathed  most  of  hia  property,  among  which 
were  portraits  of  himself  and  of  friends  painted  by  hi* 
Own  hand. 

Same  additional  particulars  rcgnriliug  GurJou  and  his  works  may 
be  got  frtxn  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Soot- 
land  by  Professor  Daniel  Wilson,  LLD.,  Toronto,  printed  in  the 
Proceeding!,  -with  Additional  Notes  and  an  Appendix  of  Original 
Letter*  by  tho  late  hr David  Lsdng  (free.  Sec  o/Antig.  o/§eoL, 
voL  ex.;  pp.  iflS-882). 

CORDON,  Xobd  Gboboe,  (1751-1793),  third  and 
youngest  son  of  Cosmo  George,  duke  of  Gordon,  was  born 
in  (.London  26th  December  .1751.  After  completing .  his 
education  tat  i  Eton,  ho  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to 
tlte  rank  of  lieutenant;  but  on  account  of  a  diaagreement 
regerdin  g  promotion  with  Lord  Sand  with,  then  at  the  head 
of  tho  admiralty,  ha  resigned  hia  commissi oa  shortly  before 
■hecoonrmencement  of  the  American  war.  In  1774  be 
entered  parliament  as  member  for  the  email  borough  of 
LuggerehaU,  ntnl  possessing  some  wit,  great  eoso  of  .address, 
and  thaooufidencc  arising  from  sincere  conviction,  he  advo- 
cated-his  individual  notions  on  any  subject  with  great,  volu- 
bility and  with  something  of  the  eagerness  of  monomania. 
After  supporting  the  ministry  for  sometime,  ha  begun*  to 
attack  both  anmiatryTnnd'Jopposunon  with  each  ceaseless 
pertinacity  that  it  becameca  common  saying  that  "there 
were  three  paitieav ii*  parliament,  the  mimatry,  the-opposi- 
kion,  and  Lord  Oeorgo  Gordon."  :  He'  vehemently  oppoaed 
kbe,paasittg  of  the  Acts  for  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  and  took  a,  leading  part  in  organizing 
the  Proteetant 'associations  of  Scotland  and  England.  Of 
both  associations  he  was  chosen  president,  and  on  Jane  2d 
t780  ho  beaded  thoimob  which  marched  in  procession  from 
St  George'a  Fields  to  tho  Houses  ofiParliamentin  order  to 
present  the  monster  petition  against  the  Acts.  After  the 
mob  reached  Westminster  a  terrific  riot  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued sevetal  days,  during  which  the  city  was-  virtually  at 
their  mercy.  At  first  indeed  they  dispersed  after  threatou- 
ing  tomakan  forcible  entry  into  the  House  of  Commote,  hut 
reassembled  soon  afterwards  and  destroyed  several  Roman 
Catholic  chnnels,  pHlagod  the  private  dwellings  of  many 
Roman  Catholics,  set  fire  to  Newgate  and  broke  open  all 
tbo  other  prisons,  attacked  tho  Bank  of  England  and  eeveral 
other  public  buildings,  and  continued  tho  work  of  violence 
and  conflagration  until  the  interference  of  tho  military,  by 
whom  no  fewer  than  450  persona  were  killed  and  wounded 


I  before,  the  ojota  were  quelled.  Foe  Ids  aha  re  in  instigating 
the  riotai  Locd  Gocdon  was  apprehended  ou  a  charge  of  bigl  t 

i  treason;  but,  mainly  through  the  akilinl  and  eloquent 

I  defence  of  Erskine,  he  was  acquitted  on- the. ground  . 
he  had  no  treasonable  iutcatious.  In  178&ihesva8-en 
municated  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  {or  refusing  to 
bear  witness  in  an  ecciesiasliaal  ewt;  and  in  1*67  he  was 
convicted  of  libelling  tho  queen  or  Fiance^  the  rFrcncb.  am- 
bassador, and  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  He 
was, however,  permitted towithdraw  from  the  conrtflrithant 

J  bail,  and  made  his  escape  to  Holland ;  but.  on  acoonat  of 
representations  from,  tho  court  of  Versailles  he  i\a«  com- 
manded to  quit  that,  country,  and,  returning  to  England, 
was  apprehended,  and  in  January  1788  was  sentenced  tc 
fivey  ears'  imprisonment  in  Newgate,  where,  after  refusing  tc 
grant  tbeguarantees  required  os  a  condition  of  his  obtaining 
hia  liberty  at  the  conclusion  of  his  original  term  of  imprison- 
ment, he  died  of  delirious  fever  November  1,  1793.  Some 
time  before,  his  apprehension  ho  had  beonmo  a  convert  to 

|  J udaism,  and  had  undergone  the  initiatory  rite.  A  serious 
defence  of  moat  of  his  eccentricities  is  undertaken  in  Tk* 
Life  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  with  a  Pkilotophkal  Revieu 
of  hu  Political  Conduct,  by  Robert  Watson,  M.D..  Lon- 
don. 1 795. 

GORDON,  Sra  Jokx  Watson  (1788-1864),  Scottiah 
painter,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Captain  Watson,  R.N., 
a  cadet,  of  the  family  of  Wataonof  Ovennains,  in  the  county 
of  Berwick.  He  was  born  in.  Edinburgh  in  1788,  and,  it 
being  his  father's  desire  that  he  should  enter  the  army,  was 
educated  specially  with  a  view  to  his  joining  the,  Royal 
Engineers.  As  drawing  was  even  at  that 
aidereda  not  inappropriate  accomplishment  fort 
service,  be  was,  while  waiting  for  his  commWuricn,  entered 
as  a  atudent  in  the  Government  school  of  .design,- then- es 
now  under  tho  management  of  tho  Board  of  Aianuf  actaros. 
With  the  opportunity,  his  natural  taste  lor  art  quickly 
developed  itself,  and  his  industry  -and  progress  were  such 
that  bis  father  was  persuaded  to  allow  him  to  r  adopt  it  .as 
his  profession.  Captain  Watson  was  hunaelf  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  and  bis  brother  George  Watson,  jiteran 
president  of  the  Scottiah  Academy,  stood  ..high  las 


portrait  painter,  second  only  to  Sir  Henry  Raehnrn,  who 
also  was  a.  friend  of  the  family.  Between  the  studios  of 
bis  uncle  and  his  friend,  John  Watson  Beems.  to  -have 
thought  ho.  had  .every  necessary  .assistance  a  yonng  artist 
required,  .and  .neither  then  or  .at  a  future  period  showed 
any  desire  for  foreign  study hia  art  consequently,  ia  more 
purely  of  native  growth  than  that  of  any  ©this  eon  tern  j*rr 
ariea.  In  the  year  (808  bo  sent  to  r  the  exhibition  of  bbe 
.Lyceum  m  rwcoison  otreet  n  BUtgeet  from  tne  Jury  of  tki 
Lutl  ' Miuitrelyind.  continued  for  same  years  to  exhibit  fancy 
subjects;  but,  although  freely. and  sweetly  painted, thoy  wero 
altogether  without  tho  force  and  character  which  iu  hi»  own 
proper  walk  stamped  hi*  portrait  pictures  as  ■  the  works  Of 
a  master.  After  tho 'death  of  Sir  Henry' Raehurn  in  1833, 
be  anooecded  so  much  of  bis  practice ;  and  as  there,  vera  at 
that  time  in  Edinburgh  fenr.axtist&of.  tho  name  of.  Watson, 
all  of  them  i^tmit  paintore,  he  aaaBmed  in  182&  the  name 
of  Gordon,  by -which  he  is  bast  known.  Mixing  a  good 
deal  in  hterary  and  scientific  society,,  he ,  painted  most  of 
the  notabilities  who  lived  in  or  visited  the  northern  metro- 
polis during  hia  career ;  one  of  the  earliest  of  hia  famous 
sitters  was  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  sat  foe. a  first  portrait  in 
1820.  Then  came  J.  G.  Loekhart  in  ,1821;  .  Professor 
Wilson,  1822  and  1850,  two  portraits;  Sir  Archibald  Alison, 
1 839 ;  Dr  Chalmers,  1 844 ;  *  littlelatcr  Do  Quiucey  ;aod  Sir 
David  Brewster,  lhG4,  being  the  last  picture  he  paintod. 
Among  his  most  important  works  may  be  mentioned  the 
I  earl  of  Dalhousie,  1633,  now  in  the  Archers'  Hall,  Ediii- 
I  burgh;  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  1835,  in  the  county  build  oRt', 
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Linlithgow ;  Lord  President  Hope,  in  the  Parliament  Home ; 
omdDr  Chalmers,  1841.  j  These  are  all  Ml  lengths,  and 
were  exhibited  in. Loaden,  where  they  attracted  great  atten- 
tion (tho  CkaimeTs  portrait  was  purchased  some  years 
later  by  Sir  Robert  Feci,  and  ia  now  in  the  Peel  Gallery) ; 
they  belong  to  his  middle  period,  and  are  distinguished  by 
great  sweetness  in  execution,  and,  unlike  his  later  works,  are 
geuerally  rich  in  colour.  The  full  length  of  Dr  Branton,  j 
1 644,  and  Dr  Lee,  the  principal  of  the  university,  1 84.6,  both 
in  the  staircase  of  the  College  Library,  mark  a  modification 
ot  hb  style,  which  ultimately  resolved  itoelf  into  extreme 
simplicity,  both  of  colour  and  treatment 

During  tho  last  twenty  years,  of  his  life  he  painted  many 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  came  to  Edinburgh  to  sit  to 
him.  And  it  is  significant  of  tho  position  he  held  in  the 
esteem  of  artists  themselves  that  David  Cox,  the  landscape 
painter,  on  being  presented  with  his  portrait,  subscribed  for 
by  many  friends,  chose  to  go  to  Edinburgh  to  have  it 
executed  by  Watson  Gordon,  although  he  neither  knew  the 
painter  personally  nor  had  ever  before  visited  the  country. 
Among  the  portraits  painted  during  this  period,  iu  what 
may  be  termed  his  third  style,  are  De  Quincey,  the  opium 
eater,  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London ;  General 
Sir  Thomas  Maedougall  Brisbane,  in  tho  Royal  Society;  the 
prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Macatrhty,  Sir*  M.  Packington,  Lord 
Murray,  Lord  Cockbnrn,  Lord  Rutherford,  and  Sir  John 
Shaw  Leferre,  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery,  and  a  host 
of'  other-;,  for  utterly  he  not  only  possessed  great  facility 
of  brash  but  was  industrious  to  a  fault   These  latter 

f)ictures  ere  mostly  clear  and  grey,  sometimes  showing 
ittle  or  no  positive  colour,  the  flesh  itself  being  very  grey, 
and  the  handling  extremely  masterly,  though  never  ob- 
truding its  cleverness.  Ho  was  very  successful  in  rendering 
acute  observant  character,  and  there  is  a  look  of  mobility  of 
feature,  in  repose  it  is  true,  but  suggesting  that  the  eye 
could  twinkle  and  the  lips  relax.  As  an  example  of  his 
last  style,  showing  pearly  flesh  painting  freely  handled,  yet 
highly  finished,  the  head  of  Sir  John  Shaw  Lefevxe  will  hold 
its.  own  in  any  Bchool. 

John  Watson  Gordon  was  one  of  the  earlier  m^nbers  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  was  elected  its  president 
in  1850;  ho  was  at  thesame  time  appointed  limner  to  her 
majesty  for  Scotland,  and  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. Sinco  1841  ho  had  beenan  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  end  in  1851  he  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician. 
Sir  John  continued  to  paint  with  little  if  any  diminution 
of  power  until  within  a  very  few  weeks  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  June  1864. 

GORDON,  Patrick  (1635-1699),  of  Aucnleuchries,  a 
Rui<uan  general,  was  descended  from  a  Scotch  family  of 
Aberdeenshire,  who  possessed  thesroallestatebf  Auchleuch- 
ries,  and  were  connected  with  the  house  of  Haddo.  He  was 
born  in  1635,  and  after  completing  his  education  at  the 
parish  schools  of  Cruden  and  Ellon,  entered,  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  Jesuit  college  at  Brauusbcrg,  Prussia ;  but  as  "  his 
humour  could  not  endure  such  a  still  and  strict  way  of 
living,"  he  soon  resolved  to  return  home  He  changed  his 
mind,  howeverj  before  reembarking,  and  after  journeying 
on  foot  in  several  ports  of  Germany,  ultimately,  in  1655, 
enlisted  at  Hamburg  in  tho  Swedish  service.  In  the  course 
of  tho  next  fivo  years  ho  served  alternately  with  tho  Poles 
and  Swede*  as  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  either.  In  1661, 
after  changing  hisresolution  more  than  once,  he  took  service 
in  the  Russian  army  under  Alexis  I ,  and  in  1666  he  was 
sent  on  a  special  mission  to  England.  After  his  return  he 
distinguished  himself  iu  several  wars  against  tho  Turks  and 
Tartars  in  southern  Russia,  and  in  recognition  of  his  services 
ho  in  1678  was  made  major-general  in  1679  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  ot  Kieff,  and  in  1683  was  made 
lieutenant-general.  He  visited  England  in  1686,  and,  after 


his  return  to  Russia,  he  in  1687  and  1689  took  part  as 
quartermaster-general  in  the  expeditions  against  the  Crim 
Tartars  in  the  Crimea.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  Moscow  in  the  latter  year,  Gordon  with  the  troops 
He  commanded  virtually  decided  events  in  favour  of  the 
esur  Pater  f.,  and  against  tho  cearina  Sophia.  He  was 
therefore  daring  tho  remainder  of  his  life  in  high  favour  with 
the  czar,  who  confided  to  him  the  command  of  his  capital 
during  his  nbeenco  from  Russia,  employed  him  in  organizing 
bis  army  According  to  the  European  system,  and  latterly 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  goneral-in  chief.  He  died 
November  29,  1699.  The  czar,  who  had  visited  him 
frequently  during  his  illness,  was  with  him  when  he  died, 
and  with  his-own  hands  closed  his  eyes. 

General  Gordon  left  behind  Mm  .diary  of  MsHfe,  written  in  Eng. 
ltfh.  Serexalof  those  porta  of  the  diary  coaaected  with  the  military 
history  of  Bussia  wero  at  an  early  period  translated  into  German- 
then  the  literary  language  of  St  Petersburg— but  never  printed, 
slthqagh  made  use  of  for  various  other  works.  A  complete  German 
translation,  by  Prince  If.  A.  Kotenski  and  Mr  M.  C.  Powell,  was 
published,  the  first  volume  at  Moscow  in  1840  tho  aecond  at  St 
Petersburg  in  1851 .  and  the  third  at  St  Petersburg  in  1853 ;  and 
AaSaeOBJ  frtna  the  Diary  of  General  Patrick  Gordon  of  AuckUuekries, 
1635  1699,  was  printed,  under  the  editorship  of  Joseph  Robertson, 
for  the  Spalding  Clob,  Aberdeen,  1859. 

GORE,  Mrs Cathekise  Crack  ( 1799-1  SCI ),  an  exceed- 
ingly proline  English  novelist,  was  born  in.  1/99  at  East 
Retford,  Nottinghamshire,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Mr 
Moody,  a  wine-merchant.  In  1823  she  was  married  to 
Captain  Charles  Gore ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  she  published 
her  first  work,  Thereto.  MarchmotU,  or  'the  if  aid, of  Honour. 
Then  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  the  Lett  re  de  CdchetmA 
Tlie  Reign  of  Terror  (l92jy,'.Hungai  ian  Tales,  if annert 
of  the  Day  (1830),  Mother*  and  Daughters  (1831),  and 
Hie  Fair  of  ,May  fair  (1832).  At  this  point  the  critics 
began  to  say  that  Mrs  Gore  had  written  enough ;  and  she 
accordingly  went  to  France  to  extend  her  range  of  obser- 
vation, and  did  not  publish  till  1836,  when  her  next  novel, 
entitled  Mrs  Armytage,  appeared.  Every  succeeding  year 
saw  several  volumes  from  her  pen;  aad  in  1839  Tie 
Cabinet  Minister, Preferment,  and  Th:  Courtier  of  the  Days 
of 'Charles'  II.  were  issued  from  the  press.  But  in  1841 
Mrs  Gore  fairly  eclipsed  her  other  novels  by  the  publication 
of  Cecil,  or  Uie  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,  which  produced  a 
great  sensation.  This  year  also  appeared  Qremlle,  or  a 
Seaxon  in  Paris.  Then  followed,  in  1842,  Orminglon,  or 
Ceeil  a  Peer,  Fascination^  and  The  Ambassador's  Wife ;  and 
in  1813  Mrs  Gore  produced  another  masterpiece,  entitled 
The  Banker's  Wife.  She  continued  to  write,  with  unfailing 
fertility  of  invention,  till  her  death  in  January  1861.  Mrs 
Gore  also  published  some  dramas  and  translations  from  the 
French;  but  it  is  as  a  fashionable  novelist  that  she  is  re- 
membered. Her  life  was  oae  of  extraordinary  literary  in- 
dustry, as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
author  of  more  than  eoventy  distinct  works.  -Among  her 
hast  novels  are  Cecil,  or  the  Adweniures  of  :a  Coxcomb, 
Gresille,  and  The  Banker's  Wife.  Cecil.,  gives  extremely 
vivid  sketches  of  .Lendon  fashionable  life,  and  is  full  of 
happy  epigrammatic  touches.  It  displays  great  knowledge 
of  London  clubs,  for  which  Mrs  Gore  was  indebted  to  Mr 
Bcckford,  thu  author  of  YathtL  The  narrative  is  varied 
by  occasional  glimpses  of  Continental  life,  Greville  is 
marked  by  faithful  pictures  of  English  country  life,  and  of 
tho  caso  and  grace  of  French  society.  The  Banker's  Wife 
is  distinguished  for  masterly  studies  of  character,  especially 
in  the  persons  of  Mr  Hamlyn,  the  cold  calculating  money- 
maker, an  d  his  warm-hearted  country  neighbour,  Colonel 
Hamilton. 

Mrs  Gore's  works  are  characterized  by  great  cleverness 
in  invention,  lively  satire,  ahrewd  insight  iuto  character, 
and  keen  observation  of  life.  They  are  exceedingly  deficient 
in  feeling ;  and  tho  lover  of  fiction  passes  a  pleasant  bou# 
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or  two  over  her  novels,  not  much-  excited  by  the  triumphs, 
or  vexed  by  the  Bufferings  of  her  characters.'  Sometimes 
her  novels  weary  the  reader;  but  this  does  not  arise  from 
any  failing  in  her  style,  which  is  always  clear,  animated,' 
and  full  of  point,  nor  from  lack  of  inventiveness,  but  from 
the  endless  repetitions  involved  in  writing  bo  many  books 
on  a  subject  of  such  comparatively  limited  range  as 
fashionable  life.  Mrs  Gore's  novels  have  not  only  achieved 
an  immense  temporary  popularity,  but  possess  genuine 
historic  value  as  eminently  readable,  and  on  the  whole 
faithful,  pictures  of  the  life  and  pursuits  of  the  English 
upper  classes. 

QOREE  (in.  French  Gorie,  and  in  the  native  tongue  Sir 
or  Berr,  that  is,  a  belly,  in  allusion  to  its  shape),  a  small 
island  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  belonging  to  the  French 
colony  of  the  Senegal  It  lies  immediately  to  the  south  bf 
Cape  Verd,  and,  according  to  the  Annnaire  du  Sbtigal  for 
1878,  in  14*  39'  55"  N.  lat  and  12*  16'  40"  W.  long. 
Tho  distance  from  the  mainland  in  one  direction  is  about 
8  miles,  and  in  another  from  3  to  4.  Though  little  more 
than  a  barren  rock,  Qoree  is  of  importance  as  a  commercial 
and  military  post,  and  all  the  more  as  it  has  the-advantage 
Of  a  milder  climate  than  the  neighbouring  mainland.  The 
greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  by  the  town,  which  was 
constituted  a  commune  in  1872,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  a  municipal  council  of  14  members..  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses,  built  for  the  most  part 
of  dark  red  stone,  are  flat-roofed.  Among  the  principal 
buildings  are  the  castle  of  St  Michael,  which  occupies  the 
rocky  eminence  in  the  south  of  the  island,  the  governor's 
residence,  the  hospital,  and  the  barracks.  The  summit  of 
the  rock  within  toe  citadel  is  levelled  to  an  esplanade,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a  deep  Artesian  well,  tho  only  source  in  the 
otherwise  arid  island,  which  is  dependent  on  its  rain-water 
tanks  for  its  ordinary  supplies.  Qoree  is  a  free  port,  and 
forms  a  convenient  centre  for  the  distribution  of  European 
goods.  It'is  regularly  visited  by  the  vessels  of  the  British 
and  African  Steim  Navigation  Company.  The  harbour  is 
formed  in  a  small  sandy  bay  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
island.  Telographio  communication  with  St  Louis  dates 
from.'  1862.  A  chamber  of  commerce  was  established  in 
1870, -and  a  sanitary  commission  in  1874.  The  town  was 
reported  in  1878  to  have,  a  population  of  3243,  and  the 
orrondissement  of  Goree-Dakar,  of  which  it  is  the  edminis 
trative  centre,  had  a  total  population  of  61,394.  Dakar  is 
a  new  settlement  on  the  mainland,  with  a  port  constructed 
since  1857  for  the  vessels  of  the  Messaguries  Maritimcs ;  but 
with  the  excoption  of  the  public  buildings  the  town  has  still 
to  be  built  Goree  owe*  its  name  to  the  Dutch,  who  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and 
called  it  Goeree  or  Goedereede,  in  memory  of  the  island  on 
their  own  coast  now  united  with  O  vernakkea.  It  was  taken 
from  them  in  1663  by  the  English  under  Commodore 
Holmes,  but  recovered  in  the  following  year  by  De  Ruyter. 
They  were  finally  expelled,  in  1677,  by  the  French  under 
Admiral  D'Estrees,  whose  conquest was  confirmed  in  1678 
by  the  peace  of  Nvmwegen.  Id  1758  the  inland  was 
captured  for  the  English  by  Commodore  Keppel,  but  a  few 
years  afterwards  it  was  restored  to  France.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  in  1804,  when  -the  island  was 
held  by  the  Freneh,  the  English. were  again  in  possession 
from  1800,  when  it  was  seized  bv  Sir  Charles  Hamilton, 
till  the  peace  of  1814. 

QQROIAS  of  Leontini,  in  Sicily,  a  rhetorician  and 
sophist  of  whose  personal  history  nothing  is  known  beyond 
the  facta  that  in  427,  when  already  a  comparatively  old 
man,  he  was  sent  by  his  fellow-citizens  at  the  head  of  an 
embassy  to  ask  Athenian  protection  against  the  aggression 
of  the  Syracusans ;  that  he  then  settled  in  Athens,  and 
supported  himself  by  the  practice  of  oratory  aud  by  teach- 


ing  rhetoric ;  and  that  he  ended  lib  days  at  Jjarissa,  la 
Tbessaly.  His  birth  and  death  may  be  approximately  dated 
respectively  at  433  and  375  B.C.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
lost  work  On  Nature  or  the  Non-exiUtnt  (wtfi  tw  /uj  oWo» 
ff  vtpi  <(>wnm\  the  substance  of  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  and  also  from  the 
treatise  (ascribed  to  Theophrastus)  De  Melisto,  Xtnophant, 
Gorgia.  His  philosophical  opinions  may  be  summed  up  in 
three  propositions,  which  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the 
teachings  of  the  Eleatie  school.  Ho  held  (1)  that  there  is 
nothing  which  has  any  real  existence ;  (2)  that,  even  if  any- 
thing did  really  exist,  it  could  not  be  known ;  and  (3)  that, 
supposing  real  existence  to  be_  knowable,'  the  knowledge 
would  be  incommunicable.  On'the  first  point  his  argument 
was  that  a  real  existence  must  either  have  come  into  being 
or  have  been  eternal  But  the  first  alternative  would  re- 
quire it  to  have  been  produced,  either  from  the  existent  or 
from  the  non-existent;  the  second  alternative  would  require 
us  to  identify  it  with  the  infinite,  but  the  infinite  exists 
nowhere  (for  that  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  its  exist- 
ing either  within  itself  or  within  something  else),  but  what 
exist*  nowhere  is  nothing.  'In  support  of  tho  second  pro- 
position he  argued  that,  if  existence  could  be  known,  then 
thought  would  be  existence,  and  the  non-exiBtent  would  be 
unthinkable  and  error  would  be  impossible.  The  third 
point  fot  which  he  argued  was  the  inadequacy  of  language 
to  convey  ideas,  and  the  impossibility  of  the  idea  being  the 
same  in  different  minds.  In  natural  philosophy,  his 
opinions,  so  far  as  these  are  known,  appear  to  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  Empcdocles.  See  the  monograph,  De 
Gorgia  Leontuw  Commentatio,  by  Fobs,  1828. 

GORGON,  yopy™)  according  to  Hesychius,  is  a  word  akia 
to  yopy6%  which  means  terrible,  lively,  rapid;  .  Sophoclea 
(fr.  167)  calls  the  sea-nymphs  ycpytht%  andyomtfoW  is 
quoted  as  a  title  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus.  Now  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  sea  was  at  one  time  the  sea 
of  air  and  its  nymphs  the  clouds.  -Hence  we  may  infer 
that  words  from  this  stem  are  employed  in  the  sense  of 
quick-moving  as  epithets  of  the  clouds. 

The  various  forms  in  which  the  Gorgon  appears  in  Greek 
mythology  originate  probably  from  the  rapidly  gathering 
terrible  thunder-cloud.  When  the  cloud  covered  the  heaven 
and  hid  the  sun,  a  primitivo  race,  whose  thoughts  and  words 
were  few  and  simple,  said  that  the  sun  was  united  in 
marriage  to  the  cloud.  From  this  union  sprang  the  light 
ning  and  the  thunder.  Now  the  sun,  in  its  different 
aspects  and  relations,  was  conceived  iu  different  ways,  which 
developed,  as  thought  onfelded  itself,  into  distinct  deities ; 
and,  as  connected  with  clouds,  tain,  and  the  fertility  that 
springs  therefrom,  he  is  the  original  of  the' Vedic  Savitar 
and  Tyaahtar  and  of  the  Greek  Poseidon.  Accordingly 
(Hes.,  Theog.,  273  ff.)  Poseidon  on  a  meadow  (*.«., the  heaven, 
thus  often  io  mythology)  begat  from  tho  Gorgon  Medusa 
Chry saor  and  Pegasus.  Ch  rysaor,  Gold-eword,  is  obviously 
the  lightning ;  and  Pegasus,  who  bears  the  thunder  and 
lightning  for  Zeus  (ibid.  286),  was  probably  at  first  simply 
the  thunder.  Gorgo  and  Erinys  are  merely  tribal  or  local 
varieties  of  the  same  conception ;  Gorgo  is  specially  Altia, 
Erinys  Minyan.  A  similar  legend  occurs  about  children 
of  Erinys  and  Poseidon  (Pans.,  viil  37).  Hence  iEscbylaa 
(Cho.,  1048)  oompares  the  Erinyes  to  Gorgoos. 

Gorgo  is  always  the  impersonation  of  the  atmospheric 
terrors,  and  is  conceived  in  connexion  with  the  deities  that 
are  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning— Zeus  and  Athena, 
With  Athene  in  particular  is  the  connexion  very  close,  and 
some  facts  of  ritual  and  nomenclature  almost  suggest  a« 
original  identity  of  the  two.  Paltephatus  says  that  Athene 
was  worshipped  in  the  island  of  Cerne  under  the  name 
Gorgo;  Sophocles  (Al.,  460)  calls  her  yopyuxw;  and  Plutaroh 
(Aral.,  33)  says  that  her  wooden  statue  at  Palleoe,  if 
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brought  oat  of  the  temple,  destroyed  human  life  (compare 
the-  description  of  the  birth  of  Athene  in  Pindar,  01.,  viL 
60  ft,  which '  strongly  suggests  the  phenomena  of  the 
thunderstorm).  Here  we  hare  preserved  to  as  a  relic  from 
the  very  earliest  thought  among  tho  Indo European  race. 
Whon  a  phenomenon  in  the  heavens  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  naturally  spoke  of  it  as  of  an  animated  being, 
The  storm  appeared  to  act  ont  its  own  natural  course,. to 
live  its  own  life.  But  afterwards  the  phenomenon  was 
conceived  with  reference  to  human  needs  :  beneficent  aud 
hostile  deities  worked  in  nature ;  a  hostile  power  denies  to 
men  what  at  friendly  power  after  a  conflict  grants.  Among 
the  Greeks  this, opposition  appears  in  the  antithesis  of 
Olympian  and  older  or  Chthonian  gods.  The  goddess  who 
ruled  the  storm  for  man  was  set  in  opposition  to  the  actual 
thundercloud — Athene  to  Qorgo  (see  Graces).  Accord- 
ingly the  usual  Greek  account  is  that  the  yopyoviiov  or 
yof^w)  K«4«Aij,  a  terror-striking  countenance,  is  fixed  in  the 
middle  of  the  jegiB  of  Zeus.  Zeus  gives  the  <egia  (Iliad,  v. 
736  ff.,  com  p.  JSsch.,  £v«l,  825)  to  Athene,  the  goddess  of 
the  air.  The  Gorgoneion  is  always  said  to  have  been  won 
in  battle,  viz.,  in  the  conflict'  of  the  beneficent  gods  against 
the  older  nature-powers,  who  would  scorch  the  earth  with 
heat  and  deny»the  needed  rain.  Zens  then  assuming  tho 
aegis  (the  shield  of  the  storm-cloud)  overthrows  the  Titans 
or  the  Giants  in  the  aerial  battle ;  the  rain  descends,  and  a 
clearer  and  cooler  sky  succeeds.  Or  in  other  accounts  the 
whole  array  of  gods  engages  in  the  battle ;  Athene  then  ap- 
pears naturally  as  yopyo<f>irr),  »>.,  she  clears  the  atmosphere, 
her  own  special  domain,  from  the  terrible  cloud,  which  she 
keeps  on  her  shield  threatening  death  to  all  her  foes.  The 
Attic  tradition  v  as  that  the  Gorgon  was  a  monster  produced 
by  Earth  to  aid  her  distressed  sons  the  Giants,  and  was  slain 
by  Pallas  (Eur.,  Ion,  1002).  In  Homer  Gorgo  appears  also 
in  connexion  with  Apollo,  Agamemnon,  Hector,  and  Perse- 
phone,— a  connexion  which  might  be  justified  by  an  exami- 
nation into  the  mythological  ideas  that  underlie  these  names. 

Later  accounts,  beginning  from  Hesiod  (Theog.,  I.e.), 
mention  three  Gorgons;  but  Medusa  alone  inherits  the 
character  and  history  of  the  older  Gorgo,  while  two  sisters 
tre  added  to  make  up  the  sacred  number,  in  analogy  with 
the  Moirae,  Graeje,  Erinyes,  Ac.  The  Argive  story  has 
established  itself  in  all  later  literature  as  the  standard 
account  of  the  Gorgons.  Perseus,  the  light-giving  hero, 
aided  by  Athene  and  the  other  gods,  goes  to  the  abode  of 
the  Gorgons  beside  Oceanus  far  away  in  the  dark  West, 
and  cuts  off  the  head  of  Medusa.  Then  from  the  stream- 
ing neck  sprang  Chrvsaor  and  Pegasus,  her  two  sons  by 
Poseidon.  This  head,  which,  like  the  lightning,  had  the 
power  of  turning  into  stone  all  that  looked  on  it,  was 
given  to  Athene,  who  placed  it  in  her  shield.  According 
to  another  account,  Perseus  buried  the  head  in  the  Agora 
of  Argos.  Beside  it  was  buried  his  daughter  Gorgophonc, 
who  is  obviously  a  mere  impersonation  of  the  old  epithet 
of  the  Gorgon-slaying  goddess. 

These  ideas  of  sun  and  storm  give  only  the  starting 
point  for  the  myths ;  the  history  of  their  further  growth 
involves  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  nation.  Just 
.  as  in  Germany,  after  Christianity  was  introduced,  many  old 
myths  and  customs  lived  on  applied  to  Christ  and  his 
Apostles  instead  of  the  old  gods,  so  must  the  Greek  myths 
as  we  know  them  bear  traces  of  the  historical  vicissitudes 
of  the  race.  Hence  Bdttiger  (Kuntt-Myth.,  i.  369)  has 
possibly  some  ground  for  referring  the  Perseus  tale  to  the 
extinction  of  Phoenician  human  sacrifices  by  the  Greeks. 

The  gradual  development  in  art  from  the  old  hideous 
and  ternble  representation  of  the  Medusa  bead  to  the  calm 
repose  of  a  beautiful  dead  face  is  described  in  detail  by 
Stiller,  Hittory  of  Ancient  Art,  and  Dtnkmaler  dtr  Alien 
i  imsC    See  also  Rosenberg,  Die  Erinytn. 


GOBI,  in  Georgia,  an  ancient  fortress,  is  now  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  of  the  samo  name  in  the  government  of> 
Tiflis,  and  a  station  on  the  Poti-Tiflls  railroad.  It  is  built 
at  the  foot  of  an  isolated  hill  crowned  by  the  old  fortifi- 
cations, in  a  luxuriantly  fertile  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eour,  at  the  junction  of  the  BleejahVa  and  Medjoura,  48 
miles  west  of  Tiflis.  The  population,  about  5000,. is  almost 
exclusively  Armenian,  engaged  in  commerce.  The  women 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  This  town,  at  one  time  cele- 
brated for  its  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  is  now  famous  for  corn, 
reputed  tho  best  in  Georgia ;  the  wine  is  also  esteemed, 
0200  acres  being  laid  out  in  vineyards.  The  climate  is 
excellent,  delightfully  cool  in  summer,  owing  to  tho  refresh- 
ing breezes  from  the  mountains  of  the  great  Caucasian 
range,  which,  however,  are  at  times  disagreeably  felt  in 
winter.  Qori  was  founded  f  1 1 23)  by  David  IL,  "  the  Re- 
storer," for  the  Armenians  who  fled  their  country  on  the  Per- 
sian  invasion.  The  earliest  remainsof  the  fortress  are  Byzan- 
tine, but  it  was  thoroughly  restored  in  1634-58,  during  the 
reign  of  Rustam,  and  destroyed  by  Nadir  Shah.  Besides 
the  Armenian  and  Georgian  churches,  and  some  good 
schools,  there  is  a  church  constructed  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury by  Capuchin  missionaries  from  Rome.  Gori  was  the 
birthplace  (1773)  of  Stephau  Peshanegishvyly,  a  distin- 
guished and  popular  poet  Eight  miles  from  Gori  is  the 
remarkable  rock-cut  town  of  OuplyU-tzykhe,  consisting  of 
several  large  dwellings  having  their  interiors  ornamented 
with  mouldings,  imitation  beams,  and  designs  sculptured 
in  relief,  and  innumerable  smaller  habitations,  tho  majority 
being  divided  into  chambers  with  doorways,  openings  for 
light,  and  sundry  provisions  for  domestic  comfort.  The 
whole  have  been  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  groups 
being  separated  by  streets,  where  steps  for  facilitating  com- 
munication and  grooves  for  water  courses  are  cut  This 
"Fortress  of  Ouplytz"  was  projected  and  completed, 
according  to  the  annals  of  Georgia,  by  Ouphlis,  an  immedi- 
ate descendant  of  Noah  (see  Georgia).  It  was  a  fortress 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  and  an  inhabited  city 
in  the  reign  of  Bagrat  HI  (980-1014). 

GORILLA    See  Ape,  vol.  il  p.  148. 

GORITZ.    See  Goaz. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Silesia, 
capital  of  a  circle  in  the  government  district  of  Liegnitx,  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neisse,  and  at  the  junction 
point  of  several  railways,  55  miles  east  of  Dresden,  The  • 
Neisse  at  this  point  is  cossed  by  a  railway  Iridgo  half 
a  mile  long  and  120  feet  high*  with  32  arches.  The 
town  is  tho  seat  of  a  provincial  office,  a  circle  court,  and  a 
chamber  of  commerce.  It  is  surrdunded  by  beautiful 
walks  and  fine  gardens,  and  although  its  old  walls  and 
towers  have  now  been  demolished,  many  of  its  ancient  build 
ings  remain  to  form  a  picturesque  contrast  with  tho  signs 
of  modern  industry.  From  tho  hill  called  Landskrone, 
about  1500  feet  high,  an  extensive  prospect  is  obtained  of 
the  surrounding  country.  The  principal  buildings  are  the 
fine  church  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  dating  from  the  15th' 
century,  with  a  famous  organ  and  a  very  heavy  bell ;  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  erected  about  the  end  of  the  1 5th  cen- 
tury, and  possessing  a  fine  portal  and  choir  in  pierced 
work;  the  Catholic  church,  founded  in  1853,  in  the  Roman 
style  of  architecture,  with  beautiful  glass  windows  and  oit 
paintings  ;  the  town  bouse,  containing  the  arms  of  King 
Matthias  of  .Hungary,  and  having  at  its  entrance  a  fine 
flight  of  steps;  theold  bastion,  named  Kaisertrutx,  nowuscd 
as  a  guardhouse  and  armoury;  the  gymnasium  buildings 
in  the  Gothic  style  erected  in  1851 ;  the  fine  new  middle 
school,  the  real  school,  the  provincial  trade  school,  tho 
theatre,  and  the  barracks.  Near  the  town  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  in  connexion  with  which  there  is  a  mod"! 
of  the  Holy  Grave  at  Jerusalem.    In  the  public  park  there 
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n  ft  bast  of'  Schiller  and  a  monument  to  Alexander  von 
Humboldt ;  and  a  monument  has  also  been  erected  in  the 
n  in  commemoration  of  the  wax  of  1870-71.  la  coo- 
with  the  National  History  Society  there  is  a  valu- 
uaeam,  and  the  Scientific  Institute  possesses  a  large 
library  and  a  rich  collection  of  antiquities,  coins,  and  articles 
of  TertOij.  Gdrlitc,  next  to  Breslau,  is  the  largest  and  most 
nourishing  commercial  town  of  Silesia.  Besides  cloth, 
which  forms  its  staple  article,  it  has  manufactories  of  vari- 
ous linen  and  woollen  wares,  machines,  railway^waggons, 
sago,  tobacco,  leather,  chemicals,  and  tiles. 

Qorlitx  existed  as  a  Tillage  from  a  very  early  period,  sod  at  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century  it  was  made  a  borough  by  Duke 
Sobieakus  I.  of  Bohemia.  It  was  then  known  as  Drebeoau,  but  on 
being  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  fire  in  1131  it  received  the 
name  of  Zgnrzeliee  (burnt  town).  About  the  end  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury it  woa  strongly  fortified,  and  in  1846  it  joined  the  league  of 
the  six  to»ns.    It  was  several  times  besieged  and  tiken  during  the 


Thirty  Years'  War,  and  it  also  aaffored  considerably  in  the  Sereu 
earV  War..  In  the  battle  which  took  place  near  it  between  the 
and  Prussians.  7th  September  1767.  WinterfleW, 
Frederick  the  Greet,  was  slain.    In  1816  the  town, 
the  greater^part  of  Upper  LusarJa,  came  into  tho  possession  of 
Prussia, 
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nana.   The  population  in  1831  was  only  about  8000,  but  in  1840 
had  mereasedto  19,032,  and  in  1676  it  was  45,310. 

OdRRES,  Joseph  Johanh  (1776-1848),  a  distin- 
guished controversialist  and  writer  on  religious,  political,  and 
scientific  subjects,  was  born  January  25,  1776,  at  CofclenU. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  moderate  means,  who  sent  his  son, 
after  he  hsd  passed  through  the  usual  elementary  school,  to 
a  Latin  college  under  the  dicectionrof  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy.  Tho  sympathies  of  the  young  Oorres  were  from 
the  first  strongly  with  the  Revolution,  and  the  dissolute- 
ness  and  irreugion  of  the  French  exiles  in  the  Rhineland 
coofirroed  him  in  his  hatred  of  princes.  Ho  harangued  the 
revolutionary  clubs,  and  in  his  first  political  tract,  called 
Universal  Peace,  an  Ideal,  he  insisted  on  the  unity  of 
interests  which  should  ally  all  civilised  states  to  oue 
another.  He  then  commenced  a  republican  journal  called 
Dai  Jtctke  Blatt,  and  afterwards  RObetaU,  in  which  he 
strongly  condemned  tho  administration  of  the  Rhenish 
provinces  by  France. 

After  the  peace  of  Compo  Formio  (1797)  there  was  some 
hope  that  tho  Rhenish  provinces  would  be  constituted  into 
on  independent  republic.  In  1799  the  provinces  sent  an 
embassy,  of  which  Gorres  was  a  member,  to  Paris  to  put 
their  case  oefore  the  directory.  The  embassy  reached  Paris 
on  the  20th  of  November  1799 ;  two  days  before  this 
Napoleon  had  assumed  tho  supreme  direction  of  affaire. 
After  much  delay  the  embassy  was  received  by  him ;  but 
the  only  answer  they  obtained  was  "  that  they  might  rely 
on  perfect  justice,  and  that  the  French  Government  would 
never  lose  sight  of  their  wants."  Gorres  on  his  return  pub- 
lished a  tract  called  Rendu  of  my  Minion  to  Paris,  in  which 
he  reviewed  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution.  During 
the  thirteen  years  of  Napoleon's  dominion  Gorres  lived  a 
retired  life,  devoting  himself  chiefly  to  art  or  science.  In 
1801  he  married  Catherine  de  Lossaulx,  and  those  of 
Gome's  admirers  who  claim  him  as  a  radical  have  laid 
great  stress  on  the  fact  that  this  lady  was  a  free-thinker. 
He  published  Aphorisms  on  art  and  physiology — fanciful 
but  suggestive.  He  was  for  some  years  teacher  at  a 
secondary  school  in  Coblentz,  and  in  1806  moved  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  lectured  at  the  university.  He 
sought,  with  Brentano,  Aruim,  and  others,  to  stir  up  the 
old  national  spirit  by  the  republication  of  some  of  the  old 
Teutonic  ballads,  but  fruitlessly.  He  returned  to  Coblentz. 
in  1808,  and  again  found  occupation  as  a  teacher  in  a 
secondary  school,  supported  by  civic  funds.  He  now 
studied  Persian,  and  in  two  yean  produced  a  really 
valuable  translation  of  part  of  the  SkaAnamah,  the  epic 
of  Firdou:  ' 


It  was  in  the  year  1810  that  lie  seems  to  have  conceived 
the  notion  of  arousing  tho  people  to  efforts  by  means  of  tho 
press ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Leipeic,  in  the  year  1814,  ho 
set  his  paper  going.  It  bore  the  name  of  a  paper  winch 
had  been  a  mere  echo  of  Prussia,  the  fiheinuclar  Meikvr. 
The  intense  earnestness  of  the  paper,  the  bold  outspoken- 
ness of  its  hostility  to  Napoleon,  and  its  fiery  eloquence 
secured  for  it  almost  instantly  a  position  and  influence 
unique  in  the  history  of  German  newspapers.  Bliicher 
read  it  every  day ;  Gents,  the  brothers  Grimm,  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense,  were  all  loud  in  praise  of  it ;  Stein  used 
it  as  an  instrument  to  move  the  public  in  the  direction 
he  desired,  and  continually  sent  it  information  of  his  plans , 
Napoleon  himself  called  it  la  cinrptibue  puissance.  The 
ideal  it  insisted  on  was  u  united  Germany,  with  a  re- 
presentative government,  but  under  an  emperor  after  the 
fashion  of  other  days) — for  Gorres  now  abandoned  his  early 
advocacy  of  republicanism.  When  Napoleon  was  at  Elba, 
Gorres  wrote  an  imaginary  proclamation  issued  by  him  to 
the  people,  the  intense  irony  of  which  woe  so  well  veiled 
that  maoy  Frenchmen  mistook  it  for  an  original  utterance 
of  the  emperor.  He  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  second 
peace  of  Paris  (lt>15),  declaring  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
should  have  been  demanded  back  from  France. 

Stein  was  glad  enough  to  use  tho  Mtrkwr  at  the  time  ol 
the  meeting  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  as  a  vehicle  for  giving 
expression  to  his  hopes.  But  Hardenberg,  in  May  1815. 
warned  Gvrres  to  remember  that  he  was  not  to  arousi 


hostility  against  France,  but  only  against  Bonaparte.  There 
was  also  in  the  Merkur  an  antipathy  to 


tinual  expression  of  the  desire  that  an  Austrian  princt 
should  assume  the  imperial  title, and  also  a  tendency  to  pro 
Bounced  liberalism,— ill  of  which  anode  it  most  cIls tasteful 
to  Herdeuberg,  and  to  hie  master  King  Frederick  William 
III.  Gorres  disregarded  warnings  sent  to  him  by  the  ccusor 
ship  and  continued  tb»  paper  in  all  its  fierceness.  Accord 
jngly  it  was  suppressed  early  in  1816,  at  the  instanco  of 
the  Prussian  Government;  and  soon  after  Gorres  was  dU 
missed  from  his  post  as  teacher  at  Cobkntc  From  thu- 
time  his  writings  were  his  sole  means  of  support,  and  he 
became  a  most  diligent  political  pamphleteer.  He  was  not 
himself  a  member  of  the  Tmgendbund,  but  he  watched  that 
society  with  deep  interest,  and  believed,  as  did  all  the 
patriots  of  liia  time,  that  the  clubs  of  students,  Or  HurscAen- 
tthaflen,  were  calculated  to  restore  the  pristine  greatness 
of  Germany.  The  agitation  continued,  and  finally  Kotze- 
bue's  denunciation  of  young  Germany  led  to  his  assassina- 
tion. In  the  wild  excitement  which  followed,  the  reac- 
tionary decrees  of  Carlsbad  were  framed,  and  these  were 
the  subject  of  Gorres's  celebrated  pamphlet  Dentsekland 
and  die  Revolution.  In  this  work  he  reviewed  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  the  murder  of  Kotzsbue,  and, 
while  expressing  all  possible  horror  at  tbe  deed  itself,  he 
urged  that  it  was  impossible  and  undesirable  to  repress  the 
free  utterance  of  public,  opinion  by  reactionary  measures. 
The  success  of  the  work  was  very  marked,  despite  its  pon- 
derous stylo.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment, and  orders  were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Gorres  and 
the  seizure  of  his  papers.  He  escaped  to  Strasburg,  and 
thence  went  to  Switzerland.  Two  more  political  tracts, 
Europa  vnd  die  Revolution  (1821),  and  In  SacAen  der 
Rhein  Provinten  nnd  in  eigener  Angelegenhat  (1822),  also 
deserve  mention. 

In  Gorres  s  pamphlet  Die  UeUige  Allian*  una  die  Vblier 
au/dem  Congress  •©»  Verona  he  asserted  that  the  princes 
had  met  together  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  people  must  look  elsewhere  for  help.  The  "  else- 
where" was  to  Rome ;  and  from  this  time  Gorres  became 
a  vehement  Ultramontane  writer.  He  was  summoned  to 
Kunich  by  King  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  there  his  writings 
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enjoy »d  very  great  popularity.  His  ChrittUche  tfy$ttic  gave 
»  series  of  biographies  of  the  taints,  together  with  an  ex- 
position of  Roman  Catholic  mysticism.  But  his  most 
celebrated  Ultramontane  work  was  a  polemical  one.  Its 
occasion  was  the  deposition  and  imprisonment  by  the 
Prussian  Government  of  the  archbishop  Clement  Wen- 
ce.slaua,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  that  prelate  to 
sanction  in  certain  instances  the  marriages  of  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics.  Gorres  in  his  A thanasiut  fiercely  up- 
held the  power  of  the  church,  although  the  liberals  of  later 
date  who  have  claimed  Gorres  as  one  of  their  own  school 
deny  that  he  ever  insisted  on  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
Rome.  Athanasiu*  went  through  several  editions,  and 
originated  a  long  and  bitter  controversy.  In  the  lixsta- 
rueh-polititeke  BUUter,  a  Munich  journal,  Gorres  and  his 
son  Quido  continually  upheld  the  claims  of  the  church. 
Gorres  received  from  the  king  the  order  of  merit  for  his 
services.  He  was  terribly  disturbed  when  the  king  sunk 
nnder  the  dominioa  of  Lola  Monies,  and  he  died  July  29, 
1848. 

See  A.  Denk,  /«*«?* <«o»  CUrrtt,  1870;  J.  J.  Sspp,  08rre$  vnd 
Kin*  geitynossen,  1877.  A  complete  edition  of  Gbrress  work*  win 
published  at  Munich  in  1854.  (L.  A.  it.) 

OORTSCH A KOFF  (Gorchakov),  a  noble  Russian 
family,  descended  from  Michael  Vsevolodovich,  prince  of 
Chernigoff,  who,  in  1246,  was  assassinated  by  the  Mongols 
The  following  are  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this 
family.  Pen  DmmtiivicH  (1790-1868)  served  nnder 
K&mcnsky  and  Kutuzoff  jn  the  campaign  against  Turkey, 

e  in  1813-1814.    In  1820  be 


suppressed  an  insurrection  in  the  Caucasus,  for  which  service 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1828-29 
ho  fought  undor  Wittgenstein  against  the  Turks,  occupied 
Aidos,  and  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Adrianople.  In 
1839  he  was  made  governor  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  in  1851 
retired  into  private  life.  When  the  Crimean  war  broke 
out  he  offered  his  services  to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by 
whom  he  was  appointed  general  of  the  6th  army  corps  in 
tho  Crimea.  At  the  battles  of  Alma  and  Inkerman  he 
commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Russian  army.  In  1865 
he  retired,  and  died  at  Moscow,  March  18, 1868.  MiKHAJt 
D iurTRrrviCH  (1792-1861),  brother  of  the  preceding,  wis 
born  in  1792.  In  1607  he  entered  tho  Russian  army,  in 
1810  he  took  part  in  the  campaigns  against  Persia,  and  in 
1812-1815  against  France.  During  the  Russo-Turkiah  war 
of  1828-29,  he  directed  the  operations  of  the  sieges  of 
Silistria  and  Shumla.  After  being  appointed,  in  1830, 
general  of  artillery,  he  was  present  in  the  campaigns  in 
Poland,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Grocbow, 
February  25,  1831.  He  also  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Ostrolenka  and  at  the  taking  of  Warsaw.  For 
these  services  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general.  In  1846  he  was  nominated  military  governor  of 
Warsaw.  In  1849  he  commanded  the  Russian  artillery 
against  the  Hungarians,  and  in  1852  he  visited  London  as 
a  representative  of  the  Russian  army  at  the  funeral  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  Upon  Russia  declaring  war  against 
Turkey  in  1853,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of 
the  troops,  numbering  in  all  some  60,000  men,  which 
occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  On  the  23d  March 
1854  he  crossed  the  Danube  and  besieged  Silistria,  but  was 
superseded  in  April  "by  Prince  Paskievkh,  who,  however, 
resigned  on  the  8th  of  June,  wben  Gortschakoff  resumed  the 
command.  In  -  July  the  siege  of  Silistria  was  raised,  and 
the  Russian  armies  recrossed  the  Danube  ;  in  August  they 
withdrew  to  Russia.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea  in  place  of  Prince 
Mentshikoff.  GortschakofTs  defence  of  SebastopoL,  and 
final  retreat  to  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  which  he  con- 
tbuad  to  defend  till  peace  was  signed  in  Paris, 


ductoa  with  skill  and  energy.  In  1856  he 'was  appointed 
governor-general  of  Poland.  He  died  at  Warsaw  on  the 
30th  May  1661. 

GORTYNA,  or  Goetyn,  an  important  ancient  city  on 
the  southern-side  of  the  island  of  Crete.  It  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  small  river  Lethasus  (Mitropolipotamo),  at  a 
I  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicated 
j  by  means  of  its  two  harbours,  Metallum  and  Lebena.  It 
had  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius,  Artemis,  and  Zeus.  Near 
the  town  was  the  famous  fountain  of  Sauros,  inclosed  by 
fruit-bearing  poplars;  and  not  far  from  this  was  another 
spring,  ovorhung  by  an  evergreen  plane-tree  which  iu 
popular  belief  marked  the  scene  of  the  amours  of  Jupiter 
and  Europe.  Gortyna  was,  next  to  Cnossns,  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  city  of  Crete.  The  two  cities  com- 
bined to  subdue  tlie  rest  of  the  island ;  but  when  they 
had  gained  their  object,  they  quarrelled  with  each  other, 
and  tho  history  of  both  towns  is  from  this  time  little  more 
than  a  record  of  their  feuds.  Neither,  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Under  the  Romans  Gortyna 
became  the  metropolis  of  the  island.  Some  ruins  may 
still  be  traced  at  the  modern  village  of  Hagii  Deka. 

GORZ,  with  Gbadibca,  is  one  of  the  crown-lands  of  the> 
Austrian  monarchy,  between.  45*  36'  3"  and  46*  27" 
N.  lat,  and  bounded  N.  by  Carinthia,  E.  by  Carniola,' 
Istria,  and  the  Triestine  territory,  S.  by  the  Triestine  terri- 
tory and  the  Adriatic,  and  W.  .by  Italy.  On  all  sides, 
except  towards  tho  south-west  where  it  unites  with  the 
Friulian  lowland,  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and 
four-sixths  at  least  of  ha  area  of  1140  square  miles 
is  occupied  by  mountains  and  hills.  From  die  ridge  of 
the  Julian  Alps,  which  rise  in  an  almost  unbroken  line 
to  a  height  of  6000  or  7000  feet,  the  country  descends 
in  successive  terraces  towards  the  sea,  and  may  roughly 
be  divided  into  the  upper  highlands,  the  lower  highlands, 
the  hilly  district,  and  the  lowlands.  The  highest  summit 
is  the  Terglou,  9370  feet,  in  the  north  west  Geologically 
the  country  is  a  great  limestone  district,  comprising  lime- 
stone of  many  different  formations,  Rhaetian,  Jurassic, 
Keocomian,  and  Xummulitic  ;  and  the  strata  have  evidently 
undergone  a  series  of  powerful  disturbances.  The  hydro- 
graphy is  sufficiently  peculiar,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  circulation  of  the  waters  taking  place  by  under- 
ground channels.  The  limits  of  the  country  coincide  in 
the  main  with  that  of  the  basin  of  the  Isonto,  which 
rises  in  the  extreme  north  at  a  height  of  *2650  feet,  and 
pursues  a  ht range  rigzog  course-  for  a  distance  of  78  miles 
before  it  reaches  the  Adriatic.  At  Gdrz  the  Isonzo  is  still 
138  foot  above  the  sea,  and  it  is  navigable  only  in  its 
lowest  section,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  theSdobba.  Its 
tributaries,  of  which  the  most  important  arc  the  Idria,  the 
Torre,  and  the  Wippach,  are  little  more  than  mountain 
streams.  Of  special  interest  not  only  in  itself  but  for  the 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  classical  literature  is  the  Timavua 
or  Timavo.  In  ancient  times  it  appears,  according  to  the 
well-known  description  of  Virgil  (A5)u,  i.  244)  to  have 
rushed  from  the  mountain  by  nine  separate  mouths  and 
with  much  noise  and  commotion,  but  at  present  it  usually 
issues  from  only  three  mouths  and  flowe  quiet  and  stQL 
It  is  strange  enough,  however,  to  see  themver  coming  out 
full  formed  from  the  rock,  and  capable  at  its  very  source 
of  bearing  vessels  on  its  bosom.  According  to  a  probable 
hypothesis  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  river  Reka  which  is 
lost  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock  in  the  south-east  of  the  country 
near  6.  Canziano.  The  coast-line  of  Gbrs  and  Gradisca, 
though  extending  for  25  miles,  presents  no  harbour  of  nwh. 
importance,  It  is  fringed  by  alluvial  deposits  and  lagoons 
which  are  for  the  most  part  of  very  modern  formation ; 
for  as  late  as  the  4th  or  6th  centuries  Aquileia  was  a  great 
seaport   The  harbour  of  Grado  is  the  only  one  accessible. 
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to  the  larger  kind  of  coasting  craft  A  large  part  of  the 
country  formerly  covered  with  forest  has  been  recklessly 
cleared,  but  theTarnova  plateau  is  still  a  fine  wooded  district 
with  an  area  of  about  35  or  40  square  miles.  The  red  beech 
is  the  predominant  and  in  some  parts  almost  the  exclusive 
tree,  but  it  is  being  displaced  by  tho  fir  and  the  pine.  A 
number  of  pits  in  the  plateau  are  full  of  ice  all  the  year 
round,  and  yield  about  16,000  cwts.  annually  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  neighbouring  countries.  More  than  a  fifth 
of  the  area  of  the  country  is  pasture-land,  and  less  than  a 
twenty-fourth  is  under  the  plough. 

The  vine  is  largely  cultivated,  being  not  only  planted  in 
regular  vineyards  but  introduced  in  long  lines  through  the 
ordinary  fields  and  carried  up  the  hills  in  terraces  locally 
called  ronehL  Wheat,  maize,  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes  are 
the  usual  crops.  Silk  growing  is  largely  carried  on,  especi- 
ally in  the  lowlands,  and  furnishes  the  material  for  tho 
most  extensive  industry  of  the  country.  There  are  about 
2000  workers  in  silk,  and  the  produce  is  worth  upwards  of 
£200,000,  while  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  is  next  in 
importance,  employs  about  1000,  and  produces  £100,000. 
Leather,  linen,  paper,  and  soap  are  manufactured  on  a 
Tho  trade  of  the  country  is  of  very  little 
Gorz  and  Gradisca,  according  to  the  consti- 
of  1861,  have  a  diet  consisting  of  six  representatives 
1  proprietors,  seven  representatives  of  the  towns 
nnd  industrial  interests,  and  eight  representatives  of  the 
rural  communes.  The  elector  for  the  landed  interest  must 
pay  100  florins  (about  £10)  of  land-tax  in  the  Italian 
circle,  and  50  florins  (about  £5)  in  the  Slovenian  circle. 
Two  representatives  are  sent  to  the  imperial  council.  The 
political  administration  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  coast-lands,  which  include  not  only  Gorz  and  Gradisca 
but  also  Trieste  and  Istria.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  ex- 
clusive religion,  tho  only  Protestant  community  being  in 
the  town  of  Gorz,  and  the  Jews  numbering  only  some  400. 
Ethnographically  the  population  must  contain  much  more 
various  elements,  but  in  1857,  out  of  a  total  of  196,276 
inhabitants,  130,748  were  registered  as  Slovenians,  47,841 
as  Friulians,  15,134  as  Italians,  and  only  2150  as  Germans. 

Oon  first  appoara  distinctly  in  history  about  the  close  of  the  loth 
century,  a*  part  of  a  district  bestowed  by  " 
John,  patriarch  of  Aqnilela. 
teat  of  the  Erpenatetn  family, 

count*  of  Gonxia  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century 
the  eountsbip  passed  from  them  to  tho  Lurngan  family  which  con- 

quired  possession*  in  Tyrol 
>  course  of  the  13th  ana 
■  appear  as  protectors  (Schirmvogl  or 
Advtxxdui)  of  .the  church  of  Aquiieia  and  as  captains-general  of 


tho  emperor  Otto  III.  bn 
In  the  11th  century  it  became  tho 
ppenatein  family,  who  frequently  bore  the  title  of 


>  exist  till  the  year  1 600,  and  acqi 
»,  Friuli,  and  Styria.    In  the 


tinned  to 
Carinthis, 

14th  centaries  the  counts  often 

.qulleia  and  as  capt 
Friulia.  When  the  Venetians  took  possession  of  Friulia  they  gave 
Count  Henry  the  title  of  hereditary  marshal  as  a  compensation  for 
his  loss  of  olUoe.  The  right  of  coining  was  exercised  by  the  counts 
from  the  13th  century.  On  the  death  of  Count  Leonbard  (12th 
April  1SO0)  the  fief  reverted  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Gorz,  GOrtz,  or  GOrlz  (Italian,  Goruia;  Modern  Latin, 
Goritia),  the  chief  town  of  the  crown-land,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  the  Isonzo,  25  miles 
N.N.W.  of  Trieste  by  railway.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  of  a  circle  court,  and  of  a  head  taxtoffice. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  the  former 
Jesuit  church  and  college  now  converted  into  barracks, 
the  convents  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  mercy,  of 
the  Francisans,  of  the  Capuchins,  and  of  the  TJrsulines,  the 
municipal  buildings,  the  theatre,  the  bouse  of  the  bishop, 
and  the  old  castle  of  the  former  counts  of  Tyrol  and  Gors 
now  converted  into  a  prison.  -Among  the  educational 
establishments  are  a  central  episcopal  seminary,  a  gym- 
nasium, an  upper  real-school,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institute,  and 
an  agricultural  school.  The  industries  include  cotton  and 
silk  weaving,  sugar  refining,  brewing,  the  manufacture  of 
leather,  and  the  making  of  rosoglio.  There  is  also  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wooden  work,  fruit,  and  wine.  On 


■  account  of  its  mild  climate  the  town  is  coming  to  be  much 
resorted  to  by  invalids  in  winter.  Charles  X.,  the  exiled 
king  of  France,  died  at  Gorz  6th  November  1836.  The 
population  of  the  town  in  1869  was  16,659. 

Besides  the  great  monograph  of  E.  von  Ciornig,  Das  Land  Gin 
vmd  Gradisca,  Vienna,  1878  and  1874,  see  Sicgmund,  SOdlidu 
KlivxaiiscKe  Kurortt,  Vienna,  1875;  Coronini,  Fcutorum  Gariti- 
tnrium  lib.  L,  Vienna,  1780,  and .  L'Aniica  montta  Oorinana, 
Gorz,  1785;  Schweizer,  Abrigi  dt  Thiwloirt  dt*  tomtt*  dt  Oeric*, 
Trieste,  1859 ;  Carlo  Morelli  of  Schonfeld,  Isioria  delta  OonUa  di 
Gorizia,  Gorr,  1866-56;  Delia  Bona,  Junto  istorico  di  Ooriiia  i 
di  Gradisca,  Gorz,  1853 ;  Siebert,  Gorz,  Stadi  und  Land. 

GOS  HAWK,  ien  Goose-Hawk,  the  Attur  palumbarimi 
of  ornithologists,  and  the  largest  of  the  short-winged  Hawks 
used  in  Falconry.  Its  English  name,  however,  has  possibly 
been  transferred  to  this  species  from  one  of  the  long-winged 
Hawks,  or  true  Falcons,  since  there  is  no.  tradition  of  the 
Gos-Hawk,  now  so  called,  having  ever  been  used  in  Europe 
to  take  Geese  or  other  large  and  powerful  birds.  The 
genus  Attur  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  Faleo  by  the 
smooth  edges  of  its  beak,  its  short  wings  (not  reaching  beyond 
about  the  middle  of  the  tail),  and  its  long  legs  and  toes — 
though  these  last  are  stout  and  comparatively  shorter  than  in 
the  Sparrow-Hawka  (Aceipiter).  In  plumage  the  Gos-Hawk 
has  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Peregrine  Falcon  (see 
Falcon,  voL  ix.  p.  2),  and  it  undergoes  a  corresponding 
change  as  it  advances  from  youth  to  maturity — the  young 
being  longitudinally  streaked  beneath,  while  the  adults 
are  transversely  barred.  The  irides,  however,  are  always 
yellow,  or  in  old  birds  orange,  while  those  of  the  Falcons 
are  dark  brown.  The  sexes  differ  greatly  in  size.  There  cao 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Gos-Hawk,  now-a-days  very  rare  to 
Britain,  was  once  common  in  England,  and  even  towards 


the  end  of  the  last  century  Thornton  obtained  a  nestling 
in  Scotland,  while  Irish  Gee-Hawks  were  of  old  highly  cele- 
brated. Being  strictly  a  woodland-bird,  its  disappearance 
may  be  safely  connected  with  the  disappearance  of  our 
ancient  forests,  though  its  destructiveness  to  Poultry  and 
Pigeons  has  doubtless  contributed  to  its  present  scarcity. 
In  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  still  abounds. 
It  ranges  eastward  to  China,  and  iB  much  valued  in  India 
(see  Falcom: v,  vol  ix.  p.  11).  In  North  America  it  is 
represented  by  a  very  nearly  allied  species,  A.  atricapillvt, 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  closer  barring  of  the  breast 
Three  or  four  examples  corresponding  with  this  form  have 
been  obtained  in  Britain.  A  good  many  other  species  of 
Astur  (some  of  them  passing  into  AccipUer)  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  only  one  that  need  here 
be  mentioned  is  the  A.  nova-hoUandia  of  Australia,  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  dimorphism— one  form  possessing  the 
normal  dark-coloured  plumage  of  the  genus,  and  the  other 
being  perfectly  white,  with  crimson  irides.  It  must  be 
stated,  however,  that  some  writers  hold  these  two  forms  to 
be  distinct  species,  and  call  the  dark-coloured  one  A.  rinertvn 
or  A.  raii.  (•*-.  >*.) 

GOSHEN  (ff?'i),  or  tho  land  of  Goshen,  a  territory  of 
Egypt  in  which  the  Israelites  were  settled  from  Jacob's  im- 
migration to  the  Exodus.  In  the  Septuagint  the  equivalent 
is  usually  the  land  Gesem  (T«r«»,  but  in  Gen.  xlv.  10  "  the 
land  Gesem  of  Arabia,"  Arabia  being  here  either  the  Arabian 
nome  f  Apa/?iac  po/ioV )  or  the  extreme  east  of  Lower  Egypt 
According  to  Dr  Brugsch  the  Arabian  name  waa  the  20th 
of  Lower  Egypt  in  the  older  division  known  to  us,  the  32d 
in  the  later,  the  alteration  in  the  number  being  due  to  a 
new  division  under  the  Ptolemies  (Diet.  Geogr.,  List  follow 
ing  preface).  The  Egyptian  name  of  the  nome  was  Supt, 
and  the  capil 


capital  was  Kesem,  probably  Kosem,  also  called 
Kesem-Abot,  Kesem  of  the  East  (Arabia),  equivalent  to 
the  Gesem  of  the  Septuagint,  preserved  in  the  classical 
Phacusa  (Pa-Kesem),  and  the  modern  Fakoos,  where 
mounds  mark  the-  site  of  the  ancient  town  (cf  Brugsch, 
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7k,  876-7,  1049-50).  Tiie  etymology  Is  doubtful;  pro- 
bably the  name  ia  like  many  others  io  the  same  part  of 
Egypt  of  Semitic  origin,  as  another  land  of  Goshen,  with 
a  capital  city  of  the  same  name,  is  mentioned  in  southern 
Palestine.  It  is  therefore  certain  that  the  land  of  Goshen 
was  around  the  town  of  Phacusa.  The  site  of  this  town 
lies  within  the  easternmost  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  under  20 
miles  in  a*  direct  line  south  of  Sin,  the  site  of  Tenia 
These  conditions  suit  thoso  of  the  Biblical  narrative.  It  is 
obvious  that  Goshen  wzs  a  pastoral  country,  that  it  was 
suited  for  a  Sbemite  settlement,  and  was  in  the  Shemite 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  its  north-eastern  portion.  It  was  near 
ttio  Beat  of  government  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which 
at  this  timo  was  Tains-Ra mesas,  which  town,  or  another  of 
the  same  name,  was  the  starting-point  at  the  Exodus.  In 
one  place  (Gen,  xlvii.  11)  the  "land  of  Barneses"  occurs 
where  we  should  expect  "  the  land  of  Goshen."  We  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  administrative  divisions 
at  this  early  time  to  be  able  to  explain  this.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  conjectured  that  if  the  Barneses  of  the  'Exodus 
journey  was  the  same  as  Tanis-Ramescs,  the  archaic  Tanite 
noma  may  have  included  the  land  of  Goshen. 

GOSLAB,  a  town  in  the  district  of  HUdesbeim,  Prussia, 
province  of  Hanover,  is  situated  on  the  Qose,  an  affluent  of 
the  Oeker,  at  the  foot  of  the  Harz,  24  miles  S.E.  of  Hildee- 
heim.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  very  antique 
appearance.  Among  the  noteworthy  buildings  are  the 
market  church,  In  the  Romantic  style,  restored  since  its 
partial  destruction  by  fire  in  1844,  and  containing  the  town 
archives,  aud  a  library  in  which  are  some  of  Luther's  manu- 
scripts ;  the  old  town-house,  possessing  many  interesting 
antiquities;  the  Raise rworth,  with  the  statues  of  the 
(Jorruan  emperors;  the  Kaiserbaua,  founded  by  Henry  III. 
ia  1050,  and  along  with  the  adjoining  Ulrich's  chapel  re- 
«tored  in  1873  at  the  cost  of  the  Prussian  Government;  the 
•mall  chapel,  which  ii  all  that  remains  since  1820  of  the  old 
cathedral  founded,  by  Henry  IIL  in  1040,  containing  among 
other  antiquarian  relics  of  the  cathedral  an  old  altar  supposed 
to  be  that  of  the  idol  Erodo  which  formerly  stood  on  the 


top  of  the  Burgberg  near  Neustadt-Harzbnrg ;  the  church 
of  the  monastery  of  en  werk,  in  the  Boman  style,  with  wall 
paintings  of  considerable  merit;  and  the  house  of  the 
bakers' guild,  the  birthplace  of  Marshal  Maurice  of  Saxony. 
There  are  four  Evangelical  churches,  one  Catholic  church, 
a  synagogue,  a  real  school  of  the  first  order,  a  higher 
girls'  school,  and  a  number  of  small  foundations.  The 
population  are  chiefly  occupied  in  connexion  with  the  sul- 
phur, copper,  silver,  and  other  mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  town  has  also  been  long,  noted  for  its  beer,  and  pos- 
sesses some  small  manufactures,  and  a  considerable  trade  in 
fruit   The  population  in  1875  was  9838. 

Goalar  was  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler  about  020,  end  whan 
in  th«  time  of  Otto  the  Great  the  mineral  treasures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  discovered  it  Increased  rapidly  in  prosperity.  It 
was  frequently  tha  seat  of  German  diets,  and  the  residence  of  th« 
emperor.  About  1350  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  in  1625,  during  the  Thirty  Y ears'  War,  but 
was  taken  by  the  Swedes  in  X.S32,  and  rTearly  destroyed  by  Are. 
Additional  conflagrations  in  1728  and  1780  nve  a  severe  blow  ta 
Hs  ancient  prosperity.  It  was  a  free  town  till  1 803,  whan  it  cam* 
into  possession  of  Proasis.  In  1807 it  was  joined  to  Westpbajla,  1? 
1818  to  Hanover,  and  in  1848  it  was,  along  with  Hanover,  reunited 
to  Prussia. 

GOSLICKI,  WawnzTirnto  (1533-1607),  a  learned  Pole, 
better  known  under  hts  Latinized  uaiuo  of  L&urentius 
Grimalius  Goelicins,  was  bora  about  1533.  After  having 
studied  first  at  Cracow  and  afterwards  at  Padua,  be  entered 
the  church,. and  was  successively  appointed  bishop  of 
KaminieU  and  of  Posen.  Goslicki,  although  an  eeclesisatic, 
was  an  active  man  of  business,  was  held  in  high  estimation 
by  bis  contemporaries,  aod  was  frequently  engaged  in  politi- 
cal affairs.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  influence,  and  through 
the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  that  they 
wore  prevented  from  establishing  their  schools  at  Cracow. 
He  was  also  a  strenuous  advocate  of  religious  toleration  in 
Poland.    He  died  October  31,  1607. 

His  principal  work  is  Dt  optima  tenntort,  4c.  (Yer-lce.  1663). 
There  are  two  English  translations  published  res|»cti»ely  cinder 
the  titles  A  eommontctallh  ttf  good  cmtntadt,  ke.  (1607),  and 
Th*  Accomplished  Senator,  dons  into  Engluk  iy  Jfr  OH.ricortA 
'17881. 


GOSPELS 


OP  the  four  canonical  Gospels1  {god,  God  or  good  ;  tpell, 
discourse  or  tidings,  tf.  ttnyyOum)  the  first  three 
(differing  from  the  fourth)  agree  in  narrating  nearly  the 
same  events  in  somewhat  similar  language,  and  are  hence 
called  synoptical  (rrvr,  together;  od-ic,  view).  It  will  be 
advantageous  to  begin  with  the  treatment  of  these,  as  to 
their  origin,  date,  and  objects,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  (1)  internal  evidence  and  (2)  external  evidence. 

Internal  Evidence. 
In  discussing  the  internal  evidence,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
speak,  first,  of  those  portions  of  the  synoptic  narrative  which 
are  found  in  three  Gospels;  then  of  those  which  are  found  in 
only  two;  and,  lastly,  of  those  which  are  found  in  only  one. 

The  Triple  Tradition. — Few  are  aware  of  the  very  small 
extent  to  which  independent  narrators  of  the  same  events 
use  the  samo  words.  A  comparison  of  a  few  specimens 
of  independent  narratives  (of  such  events,  for  example, 
as  the  attempt  to  assassinate  King  Humbert,  or  the  recent 
death  of  the  Prince  Imperial)  would  show  that  the  narra- 
tives often  contain  scarcely  two  or  three  consecutive  words 
in  common,  and  rarely  or  never  a  whole  clause  of  five  or 
six  words.  The  same  statement  applies  to  narratives  of 
discourses  of  any  length  reported  from  memory,  and  not 
note*  taken  at  the  moment   Now  it  is  well  known 

sm  Arocarraa,  vol.  II.  r».  184. 


i  Oriels  *i  u> 


that  in  many  parts  of  the  first  three  Gospels  the  tam9<>r^u 
words  and  phrases  are  curiously  interlaced,  in  such  a  way  °  '  *r 
SS  to  suggest  that  the  writers  have  borrowed  either  from 
each  other  or  from  some  common  source.  For  example, 
in  describing  the  healing  of  the  sick  . (Mat  viiL  16  ;  Mk. 
L  32 ;  Lu.  iv.  40),  Matthew  begins  thus1:  tyu>*  t*  ysvo/nVij* ; 
Mark,  <tyic«  ol  ycvo/teVr/s  oVs  uwrw  I  ^Xtat ;  Lake,  ovroiToc 
Si  vxw  tydov.  From  this  and  many  similar  passages  it 
might  seem  natural  to  infer  that  Mark  borrowed  one  of 
these"  expressions  from  Matthew  and  the  other  from  Lake, 
and  that  the  narrative  of  Mark  ia  little  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  passages  from  Matthew  and  Luke.    This  is  an 

l  inference  which  has  actually  been  drawn  by  many  critics 
both  before  and  since  De  Wette;  but  at  present  it  finds 

I  comparatively  little  support  among  comi*>tent  investigators. 
However,  the  oscillations  of  New  Testament  criticism  have 
been  so  numerous  that  it  may  be  of  use  to  indicate  a  • 
method  by  which  the  originality  of  Mark  may*be  estab- 
lished on  an  immovable  basis.  That  Mark  (at  all  events 
in  many  parts)  contains  the  original  document  or  tradition 
from  which  Matthew  and  Luke  have  borrowed  can  be  proved 
to  demonstration  by  a  necessary  inference  from  the  follow, 
ing  specimen  of  narrative  common  to  the  three  writers.* 

*  From  a  Harmony  of  On  Synoptic  OotptU,  now  in  proration, 
by  Mr  W.  G.  Ruabbrooke,  B.A., formerly  Scholar  of  StJokn  eolle-jrr, 
Cambridge.    The  teat  followed  hero  and  throngV^t        article  baa 
been  fenerslly  that  nt  TUrt.wwl/.ef 
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MATTHEW  XXL  33-4  4. 

33  'R.-X-Xht-*  itupafioX^r  d-te- 
o>,>o'-<^T-e.  "AvBpwirot '  fyy  o-iie- 
oSf-oMT-o-T-g-?,  5V-T-4-?  i$v- 
TtlfftP    aprtX&va,    «al  4»a-»i«r 

4yV-T-&  Tfipu&T^Krv  ml  «p«t<v  £y 
0<-lVr-$»  XirS-y  «*l  ynSafMyj-Mrrfpyay, 

*a)  «*{«S«to  avroy  ytttpyotv,  teat 
cweiij/iijatr.  84  4-m  S  i  $-y-y- 
t  <r-t-r  i-  Kaip-6-?  T-tu-y  m-a-p- 
v-St-p,  dviaTttXtp  T-o»iV?  SowX- 
o-ut  a-w-r-o-f)  ir/>09  tow?  yeup- 

«-u-to-w.  35  ml  XoJUvtw  0/  ytup- 

yol    TO-V-?    S-O-W-X-0-V-?  a-V-T-O-O 

3y  l*>  »S«/w,  *-y  u  <t#cWe-t- 
»a-y,  8  y  B-i  4-\+-$-o  /3-6  \*r*-o-v. 


GOSPELS 

LUKE  XX,  9—18. 
9     Hpfara    Si     7T-/)-0-C  T-O-P 

X-a  o-y  X-l-yc  t-v  T-^y '  vapaffoXlfr 
r-ori-T-itif.  'Av$p*mi  tyvrcwm 
d/ivtX&pa  «al  «*£«S«to  awroy 
7«6)/yyo??,  xal  aVcSqitqa-ey  g-p-o- 
v-o-w-?  «' «-*->--o-u-s.  10  xal  *atp£ 
oxcarciXcy  xpi?  tow*  yewpyov? 
BovXop,  tva  dwB  to-u  xapvo-v  tow 
ajUWfXai^o?  £  a>  <T-o-v-o--*  »>  a-u-r^*' 
»t  8-i  YwyyWfon-jgTetXav  awroy 
&ttpiyv-T-t  <i  Ktvov. 


36  *rfXir  etw*rrftX«v  dXX  o-l>?  So  {A 

•H    T-X+/-W«-t     T-«-V  TT-p-aS- 

«*•»  e^r-o-t*-»j-o'-a-y  a-w-T-o  t-j 

<lK7-0-W-T-fl»-^, 


37  fi-0"-T-#-p-O-*<  Si  4*J<rraXf»  wpi« 

e4r«H  T-o-y  vU?  ~a-v-r-oG  Xfr*v 
*E>r/)oin7oovTa.  top  w«oy  /mv. 
38  04  Si  ycwpyol  IB6vt€$  T-o-y 
v-i-o-r«t«H>-v^r4«v^o-i*-c'  Ovr6e«*o-T<y 
«  xXqpoyopo?'  aVorret'yw/tey 
awtov  xaX  c"-^-a»-/*-e-y  -rijv  xX^poro* 
fi  i-a-v  a-v-T-c-v.  39  teal  XafUrm 
avthp  «^</9aXov  tfa>  tow  ap7r<Xw- 
vo?  ml  dviicreivay,  40  S-T-a  y 
«w»  f-X-l-p  6  xvpto?  tow  a/MriXoj- 
w?,  ri  7007a «  t-o-J-s  y-t-tn  p-y-o 1 5 
«*-e-*-v-o-»-s;  41  X-i-y-o-w-o'-t-y 
a-o-r-oj"  K-a-x*o-v-c  «-a-x-»V?  aVoXi- 
c a-w-r-o-w-?,  *«J  tok  a/iireXwra 
«*-&io--t-T-a-«  iXXois 
o-i-T-n*^  a-ir-o-S-w-c-o-v-ff-i-y 
o-v-T-y  T-o-tVe  xaprr-^w-?  i-p  T-o-i-t 
x  a  »^k>  i>  frvro-y. 

42  X-€-y-*-4  avToIy  £  'I-9-r-o-wr 
<N$ /ir-o-T-e  ivfjrwrt  i-y  to-?-?  ypa- 
4  a-t-«'  AiVop  Sy  dvtBonnaaap  oi 
oUotouovrrti,  oSro?  tfenjBij  cfe 
KvpaXtjvtatvlas-  wnpi ^ 

•fnfc  K«l  Irnr  (o.D^eum\  Jy  e<i>6aX)rttk 

43  S-ni  t-o-0-t-o  X-ey-w  v-p-l-v 
o-t  *  dp^)-fa-+T-a-t  £r<p'  v-fi-at-v  ff- 
fi-a  a-t-\-4-{-a  t-o-0  &-4-0-O 

&-0-&j-V-t-T-*l  iS-¥-t-i  T-O-i-O-Q-PT-l 

44  K-a-l  j  yegg>K  Ar-i  Toy  Xi^ov 
' o  Ct-o  y  <rw0\aaOt)<reTat'  j<tTSp 
- v  irioV>  Xuturjatt  avro I. 


II  iea«  v-p-o-ff-i  &  e-r-o  tr  t  p-o-v 
Tr  lu-^r-a-f  o  i  B-i  kcuuXvop  B-e-v 
p-a  y-T-c-9  *ola  riftda<i  v  7-<-«  ^  f -a- 
^•Vro  t-X-a-y  K  t-v-6-v.     12  xa^ 

TT-p-O-O  €  8  t-T-O   T-p-i-T-O-V  V-i-fi^- 

a-i"  0-1  S-i  «a-2  t-o-vho-p  r^cw/t-a- 


[SYNOPTICAU 

MARK  X1L  1—11. 
1    Ka-i  fctaro 

wapafioX-^rls  X-a-X-^t-p.  'A^ire- 
Xwya  dvBpwno<i  ttfivrtwrtP,  *ai 
irtpie&TjKtp  <}>payubt>  ital  Apv^ew 

vvpyryt  kuI  efe'5<T0  avroy  yewp- 
y°i<s,  gal  dweBtjfiftvtp^  2  imI  dv«- 
trruXtp  wpo?  tow?  ytatpyovq  t-j* 
*aip»  SowXw,  t*«  ir^^a  T-<S-y 
y  t^-p^Y^r  \aff  v  l*i  r£  y  ccp- 
iroi-y  to*  AfiviXArot'  3  *a>  Xafiorret 
uMp  IBupav  K-a  l  <«imiw  uv<{». 


13  o4^«-y  U  £«-u-/>+o-c  t-o-w 
o-/*-w>-»-W»^-?-  TV  w-os-»7-<r^» ; 
r+f*+"Tor  wiov/iowro-y  ajyav^- 
tot  r<r-*>-»  ro-v-T-o-r  iprpamfovp- 
rat.  14  tWm  5i  aW-j  oiytvpyol 
B^X-0^f4r^O->TH>  wpoj  a-X-X-9-X- 
o  X-^7-o-v-t-«-?*  Owro?  c'arty 
S  K\i}poviuo<t'  djromeipufitp  av- 
t6k  r-y-aj^tiy  y-^-r-a-.  9  /CX17- 
popQpJa,  15"  xal  *«Pa\ihr^-*<; 
aMv  ffo,  tow  tytfreXSyo?  aVi- 
«T«yay.  t/o5»  iroojVd  a  mi-?  o 
*i5pws  tow  a/i7reX«Dw39 ;  16  cXriA 
arrai  Kai  diroXiffti  rout  ytatpyou? 
r  o  vt  o-v-*,  koX  Baxrtt  top  afire- 
Xmva  a\Xotf.  d-K-o-v-G-a>v-T-f-$ 
B-i  riVa-r,  M-^  y-f  y-o-*T-o. 


17  0-  S^i  i-pyf3X-i-y^ar^  airett 
T-/  0-8-y  ^-o--r-l  p  TO-  y*. 
ypa-firfir^p-o-p  TV-Q-T-o-  Mdop  Br 
dveBoicituiaar  oi  oiVoSo/iovyreti 
©5t©5  iytrtj$ri  et'c  /cc^aXijw  7«.kw9; 


18  JnmiviV  k(W 

Lr1  "*^pijwrv  itvTsy, 


4  yoXty  aviarttXtP  V-p-B* 
••WT-O-W-?  aXX-o-K  SovX-o-y  Uutm 
c/>-o  X  i  w  u  flf  Ml  ^'Kf  r  a  y. 
5  mI^  &  X  X++  d-ir4*-T*+X-<-p- 
«•*  e-4-y-o-y  a-ir-i-^r-^iy^-y,  *-a-i 
To-XXo-v^  a-X-X-o-v-?,  o  £r  ^ir 
SV/H>-yT-«^  o-tV»  Si  o^oxr^y. 
l^w-y^ev. 

6   #t*    ^ya    *Zx*v  vlb» 

iy^wvfrirt'  dirio~TtlXtP  oihT-O-p  £  a 
X-aT-O  K  Trpe^a^rouy  Xry»y  S  t  t 
'Eyrpairrfooma*  top  ihop  fiov. 
7  £«*-;-y-o-»  (T)  Bi  oi  ytmpyol 
wpfct  iawr-o-w-s  ehr-a-p  S-r-*  of  tot 
4?o<T<y  0  «Xi}/>oyd/M>«'  Sevr  dvo- 
xretVotytey  avrdp,  teal  4jp«v  i^r-r-a-t 
7  KXtipopopt*.  8  /cal  XiijSovTgy 
airixreiyay  avroy,  xoi  ifi0aXop> 
onJ-r-o-f  (?)  I£t»  T0C~C/iTr«X«Ut^ 
9  r/  irotijVe*  6  xv/>w>«  toC  dpvrm- 
Xupos  )  IXrictTtu  r«X  airoXio-et  r**i 
yettpy^,  Koi  Bm*m  to>  a>T(X^ra 


10  O^S  i  riT-f  ypcufrf  p  r-a-o- 
t-h-p  ay?yvMT«t  Atlfey  Sy  arc. 
oW/aao-ay  01  otVwSo^ovyrct,  oSrot 
tyep^fitj  m  xc^aX^y  y»yt«f  H 
w-apA  Rwptoo  jyoWro  afeiy  xal 
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It  will  be  observed  io  the  foregoing  extracts1  that  (dp 
to  versa  1 1  of  Mark),  besides  the  matter  common  to  all 
three  writers,  Mark  and' Luke  have  a  good  deal  of  addi- 
tional matter  in  common  (ijip£aro,  the  dat  term.  («<up)u>,  fro 
dwo,  «£air«7TciA»r  awroV  icevoV,  KdMuw,  koX  ffTijuxray, 
ctyawwroV,  wpot,  ^/**"',  iAcfocrux  nu,  rovt  y*e»n,yovf)  J  Mark 
and  Matthew  have  also  much  additional  matter  in  commou 
(aoi  vcpM&jKO'  i^pay/Aov  koj.  u>pu£nr  (Jnrc^Xijs^tov)  aou  <L<co£c>- 
fxrj<Ttv  rvpYOV,  «u  Aa^3ovre«,  frdXut  airtartiXiv,  dAA(ov), 
briicrtww,  wpot  avrow  A«y*»r,  imvr(ov*),  «tr(o)i',  oVvrc, 
A<iy3inTct,  irapa  KVpCov  fytVcro  avrr)  koX  larar  oau/MMmj  br 
6^>6aXfiott  ^t*V;  bat,  in  striking  contrast,  Matthew  and 
Luke  have  no  additional  matter  in  common,  except  that  in 
verse  8  of  Mark  they  insert  ol  ywwpyoi  for  clearness ;  in 
verse  7  they  insert  toorrce ;  and  in  verse  9  they  insert  ow. 
Are  these  facts  compatibla  with  the  theory  that  Mark  com- 
pounded his  narrative  oat  of  Matthew  and  Luko  1 

We  may  begin  by  dismissing  the  three  trifling  words 
which  Matthew  and  Lake  agree  in  adding  to  the  Triple 
Tradition  (by  which  we  mean  the  matter  common  to  the 
three  Gospels),  aa  being  word*  that  any  early  editor  of 
Mark  might  naturally  insect.  The  insertion  of  the  subject 
iu  verse  3,  for  clearness,  requires  no  commeut.  The  oZv 
in  verse  9  softens  an  abruptness  which  (however  character- 
istic of  Mark)  would  naturally  repel  readers  and  editors. 
Again,  in  verse  7  the  omission  of  some  phrase  to  denote  that 
thehosbandmen  saw  the  son  approaching  before  they  formed 
their  plan,  is  so  abrupt  that  loorr*  at  6t<ur6.fxafo<  has  been 
actually  supplied  in  Mark  by  several  manuscripts  and  ver- 
sions (possibly,  of  coarse,  ieJaeneed  by  Matthew  and  Luke), 
end  might  naturally  be  supplied  by  stiU  earlier  editors. 
Having  therefore  accounted  for  these  words,  we  are  led 
to  this  result,  that,  from  Mk.  lit  1  to  ML  xii  11,  Matthew 
and  Lake  contain  nothing  in  common  which  is  not  also 
found  in  a  slightly  modified  editiou  of  Mark.'  Thia  being 
the  ease,  it  can  be  proved  by  rtJvttto  cui  absurd urn  that 
Mark  did  not  copy  from  Matthew  and  Lukt.  For  sup- 
pose that  he  did  so  copy,  it  follows  that  he  must  not 
only  havu  constructed  a  narrative  based  upon  two  others, 
borrowing  here  a  piece  from  Matthew  ami  hero  a  piece 
from  Lako,  but  thai  he  must  have  deliberately  determined 
to  insert,  and  must  have  adapted  his  narrative  so  as  to 
insert,  every  word  that  wo*  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 
The  difficulty  of  doing  this  is  enormous,  and  will  be  pateut 
to  any  one  who  will  try  to  perform  a  similar  literary  feat 
himself.  To  embody  the  whole  of  even  one  document  in 
a  narrative  of  one's  own,  without  copying  it  twrooftto,  and 
to  do  this  in  a  free  and  natural  manner,  requires  no  little 
care.  But  to  take  two  documents,  to  put  them  side  by 
aido  and  analyse  their  common  matter,  aud  then  to  write 
a  narrative,  graphic,  abrupt,  aud -in  all  respects  the  oppo- 
site of  artificial,  which  shall  contain  every  phrase  and 
is  common  to  both — this  would  be  a  tour  dc 
for  a  skilful  literarv  foreer  of  these  davs.  and 


The  ordinary 


itritMts  the  word*  and  phras** 


common  to  all  three  writ***,  which  wa  will  h  too  forth  call  the  "Triple 
Tradition";  the  underlined  type  thai  which  is  common  to  eaeu  pair 
(lo  addition  to  the  maiur  common  to  the  three)  ;  sod  the  spaaed  type 
that  which  each  writer  ha»  peculiar  to  himself  alone  The  black  type 
ia  the  flrat  column  repraswrtt  thai  which  (in  addition  to  the  matter 
eewmon  to  the  three)  is  common  to  Matthew  etui  Mark  ;  in  the  second 
column  it  represent*  that  which  ia  common  to  Luke  end  Muttaew  ;  in 
the  thtnt  column,  that  wtatoh  is  amnion  to  Murk  and  Lake.  It 
follows  that  the  same  words  which  arc  found  as  underlined  type  fa  the 
tint,  second,  and  third  column*  wttt  be  found  as  small  black  type  in 
the  •fconrt,  third,  and  first  columns  respectively. 

1  The  rene  added  iu  Matt.  uL  H  ii  omittvd  by  Teschendorf,  and 
la  perhaps  net  part  of  the  test  of  Matthew.  Bat,  if  genuine.  It  la  a 
re  f»  re  oca  to  the  ' '  winnowin^-ataoe  "  In  Daniel  U.  44,  43,  which  might 
be  added  by  some  early  editor  of  the  original  tradition,  and 
"'"  r  be  adopted  into  the  subsequent  cditiona  of  It,  which  are 
a.  the  Conpclt  according  to  Matthew  and  Luke, 


i  impossibility  for  the 


may  bo  dismissed  t 

Second  Gospel 

For  example,  Mark  might  bare  bjguu  bis  narrative,  Koi 

IXtytv  aurocc,  omitting  irapa£oAr/v ;  he  might  have  borrowed 
o^cooeowornt  from  Matthew  and  have  dropped  avlpwiro?; 
he)  might  have  borrowed  vifufrtu  from  Luke  (vex.  11)  instead 
of  iwwrttX*.  Had  he  done  these  things  (all  natural  enough), 
we  should  have  at  once  bad,  as  additional  "  common 
matter"  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  r-apa/3oA.rjv,  aV<?p«inrt>e,  and 
a.Tri<rrfiXa>,  and  all  in  the  space  of  three  verseay  and  "  com- 
mon matter"  proportionally  in  the  rest  of  the  narrative. 
We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  Mark  did  not  copy  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  this  passage,  nor  ir/  other  passages  where  * 
similar  phenomenon  occurs.  But  it  occurs  throughout  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  Mark's  narrative.  We  may,  there- 
fore, regard  it  as  absolutely  certain  thst  by  far  th<s  greater 
part  of  Mark  is  not  borrowed  from  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  that  the  duality  of  phrase,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
characteristic  of  Mark,  must  be  explained  by  other  causes. 
(For  other  passages  where  Matthew  and  Luke  have  little 
or  no  additional  matter  io  common,  compare  more  espe- 
cially the  passages  parallel  to  Mk.  ii.  13-17  ;  Hi. 
v.  1-39  ;  x.  17-31;  xL  1-10 ;  xii.  13-27  ;  xiii.  1-19 ;  xlv. 
1-16;  xv.  1-11.) 

The  question  remains,  Were  Matthew  and  Luke  entirely  Endenn 
dependent  upon  Mark  for  thst  part,  of  their  narrative  ofjs*  ^ 
which  covers  the  same  ground  as  Mark  f  It  would  not  be  °^aat 
difficult,  from  a  comparison  of  the  three  columns  above,  to 
make  it  probable  that  both  Matthew  and  Luke  did  not 
borrow  from  the  complete  Mark  as  we  have  it  •  For  though 
each  of  the  three  additions  o&,  i&oVm,  ol  yuupyoc,  is  in 
itself  natural  enough,  yet  the  hypothesis  that  Matthew  and 
Luke  independently  adopted  precisely  these  and  no  other 
additions  is  most  improbable.  From  a  comparison  of 
many  such  passages  the  improbability  of  the  borrowing 
hypothesis  might  be  increased.  But  as  the  process  of 
proof  could  not  be  complete,  and  would  certainly  be 
long,  it  will  be  bettor  to  bring  forward  some  short 
passages  which  are  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  hypo- 
thesis of  deliberate  borrowing,  and  which  point  to  an 
original  source,  either  written  or  oral,  round  which  the 
three  narratives  play.  Those  passages  will  be  most  con- 
vincing where  there  are  trace*  that  some  original  tradition 


(a)  One  natural  error  in  interpreting  s  terse  tradition  (pcrhape 
translated  from  Aramaic  into  Greek)  would  be  to 
supply  different  subjects  to  the  same  verbs,  as  in  the 
following  important  passages,  which  variously  describe 
the  mnrngt  of  the  nngel  or  angels  to  the  women  at 
the  tomb  of  Jesus  :— 
(1)  M*tt  xxviiL  7,  wewa?**  fpats  cif  rS»  rkA<Aa/av  cVtea 
liov,  «rw«r  tfu^-"  ' 


yon. 

(2)  Mk.  zvL  7,  wewaVye*  Jytat  ej»  rftir  raAaWar*  /««"  < 

tfttt*,  iraSif  elver  &i»7r— "  a»  ife  toM  joo. " 

On  the  other  band,  Luke,  who  records  several 
appearances  of  the  Lord  to  the  disciples  in  or  near 
Jerusalem,  and  who  docs  not  take  the  Galilean  view 
of  the  resurrection,  finds  tht  words  tit  r^r  r.  out  of 
piece  Io  his  narrative.  Tet  his  memory  or  knowledge 
of  the  common  tradition  is  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
omit  all  mention  of  Galilee,  and  he  therefore  inscrto 
it,  %at  differently. 

(3)  La.  xxiv.  ft,  »rS«r«Yr«  i»  ixixiyn  i&  hi  sV  i»  rf  raXiAalej 

r-"  remember  how  He  spako  uuto  you  vhiU  He  teat 
attU  in  Galilee." 
(A  (1)  Matt,  lit  6,  Jfca-opeW.  wper  .trir  .   .  .   »J«  4 
9tplXtP<n  v»S  'ItpUrov. 
(S>  Mk.  i.  5  (agreeing  here  with  Matthew),  Htw^trr*  »»*» 

airto  .  .  .  vaVai  Imtafa  XsW 
(8)  Lu.  UL  3,  sJXftjr      virarrV  w.plx-fr  T#S  le^oV.v. 
4y)  In  some  cases  the  confusion  is  so  important  as  seriously  to 

.(1)  Ma|atffeiixth16°^J«Vi«\e?  vf  iyH'  «.i*»ee-wh»ch  fS 
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followed  (Id  the  comet  test)  by  "  Why  askest  thou 
me  i.bont  the  good  T " 

(2)  Mk.  x.  17,  A.W«oA<  *t«sV.  rl  *«*>•>- whisk  is  fol- 
lowed by  "  Why  csllest  thou  me  good  t '' 

(S)  Luke  (xviii.  18}  agrees  with  Mark:  AiftsVaaAf  *7*#V.  W 
vwieat.  Note  thet  •  ecribe  hu  endeavoured  to  com- 
bine the  two  tradition*  by  inserting  itjato  in  Mutt, 
xix.  IS. 

In  the  following  the  confusions  are  between  only  two  uar- 
.  rs  tires  : — 

(1)  (1)  Mk.  iv.  IB,  at  ujpiupat  ...  mirwopimiutwat  9vmn>iyouai 
—"cares,  going  into  tkt  Atari,  choke  (the  word)." 
(2)  La.  vii).  \i,  tob  utftarwr .  .  .  vepfvdftiroi  ffvnr riyorrat  i 
— "  (the  men)  going  (Mr  way  (or  gradually,  as  in 
LXX.),  are  choked  or  eexee,  or  under  the  influence  of 
cares," 

(e)  lathe  followitg, Matthew  and  Mark  concur  in  attributing 

"desire*  and  "fear;"  but  Matthew  attributes  the 
"desire"  to  Herod,  Mark  to  Herodias  ;  sffain, 
Matthew  makes  the  object  of  the  "fear"  to  be  the 
"crowd,". Mark  "John  the  Baptist" 
(1)  Matt  xiv.  S,  Ksl  $iXmr  airrkr  4ve«TfZrsi  tV<i0j0i?  t4j> 

.  (2)  Mk.  vi  19,  H  a)  'H«a.8<*s  .  .  .  ,•«*«»•  *M,  ivosr.^a., 
«a]  awe  itiraro-  i  yifi  'Heat**!  i+t0*7ro  rh*  'iviyrn*. 

(0  In  a  record  of  dialogue,  the  phrases,  "said  he,"  " answered 
they,"  won  Id  naturally  rary  (as  they  do,  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  having  peculiarities  in  thin  respect), 
and  the;  might  sometimes  be  omitted,  with  the  im- 
portant result  of  transmuting  •  statement  of  fact 
(Mark)  into  an  utterance  of  Jesus  (Matthew),  thus  :— 

(1)  Matt  xxvi.  2,  Often  eri  jut*  bio  iulpai  re  v«Vxa 

(2)  M^tT/H'  I)  t»  »sVX.  sol  r«  i(«um  ****  14,  Wfoi.1 
(*)  Tbe  following  is  another  case  of  difference  in  the  grammatical 

subject  of  the  verb  ;  the  resemblance  wilt  sppear  de- 
monstrative  proof  of  confusion  to  those  who  compare 
the  context,  and  who  also  remember  that  i*oKov9*ir 
is  used  habitually  of  others  following  Jesus,  bat  not 
of  Jesus  following  others 

(1)  Matt  ir.  19,  K&l  iyiptth  t  'Ij^oSr  *«oAe4««  airy. 

(2)  Mk.  T.  24,  Kol  ir,A».r  ^  .ir.fi.  ««1  *J,»A^»,,  asTa? 

t%Kot  roAftf. 

(f)  In  the  following  there  is  a  curious  confusion  from  the  omis- 

sion of  some  words  by  Luke,  so  that  what  is  the 
apodosis  in  Matthew  becomes  the  protasis  in  Luke  :— 
(1)  Matt  xii  26.  Kol  ..'  i  loToros  [v*r  Xor.ro>  «««aAAei), 
#>'  «sw.s-  vi.  (•*>]" 


W 


(2)  Lu.  xi  18, 

following  suggests  that  joins  Aramaic  word  meaning  to 
"question"  and  to  "try"  or  "tempt"  may  have 


el  84  «al  ft  Sarorat  «*eV  J««Ter  t»a»pi<,Bit, 
■wit  wratirrrat  4  fiaaiKtln  ainoi  : 


"try" 

been  diversely  rendered  by— 
(1)  Matt  xiL  10,  Kai  " 

ffforteW, 


may 


(2)  Lu.  vi  7,  riaf».rng<)t>Te  8)  aftrftr  ,1  ttfartUu 
(«)  (1)  Matt  xxvii  49,  O/  It  Aefe*  fAayor,  'A»», 
l>X*re.  "HA(«s  rtW  aftreV. 
(2)  Mk.  XV.  88,  ArreM>,  'A^ere.  tla.*.*  ,1  f,x.ra,  'HAlat 
■aftAsiv  out  Jr. 

Here  (1)  in  Matthew  the  bystanders  address  the 
man  who  brings  the  drink  to  Jesus  ;  but  (2)  in  Mark 
the  man  addresses  the  bystander*.    In  (1)  the  mean- 
ing is  "desist  from  giving  the  drink;"  in  (2)  it 
appears  to  be  "desist  from  mocking."   But  in  any 
case,  the  meaning  differs  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 
Many  other  instances  might  be  given  («.«.,  Mat  xiv.  2; 
Mk.  vt  1«;  Lu.  ix.  9 ,  Mk.  ix.  6  ;  Lu.  ix.  84);  but 
we  will  conclude  with  one  in  which  two  traditional 
versions  of  a  saying  of  oar  Lord,  blended  into  one  by 
Mark,  appear  to  have  caused  a  confusion:  (o)  "Every 
ain  and  blasphemy  shall  be  remitted  to  Men,  but 
blasphemy  against  the  Spirit  shall  not  be  remitted;" 
(ft)  "  Whosoever  speakeut  a  word  against  the  Jon  of 
Man,  it  shall  be  remitted  to  him  J  but  whosoeve- 
speaketh  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall  not  be  ra* 
nutted  to  him."    Matthew  gives  both  these  version*, 
 Luke  one  of  them  (with  alight  variations).    But  Mark, 

1  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  article,  it  has  not  been  thoagbt  neee*. 
eery  to  mention  by  name  those  critics  whose  statements  are  :.»versed. 
For  a  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  recent  criticism  on  the  Gospels, 
see  the  end  of  this  article. 


■*)<') 


combining  the  former  part  of  the  first  version  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  second,  so  as  to  omit  the  phi  ass 
"Bon  of  Man,"  and  yet  feeling  that  some  mention  of 
**  Son  of  Man  was  made  in  the  tradition,  substitute* 
for  "men"  "sons  of  men,"  a  phrase  that  is  not 
found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  the  Gospels  : — 
Matt  Xii.  31,  32,  (a)  [It*  reSre  Xlym  tu.hr,  warm  o^ofrrio 
sal  0A«o^>Fjfiia  i«»9»>«r«i  rail  Mptwcts,  4  M  tft 
wrtifimrot  fi\af^nula  oi*  4^«»^c«tsi  sol  J  (ft)  8s  Ikm 
sfrs  Xiyor  Kara  rev  *2«S  re*  MpAwn,  t$t$4rrrat 
aimf,  8t  I'  *>  itwn  sari  ret  ni  spares  rev  wyfev  •*« 
*e*ii**Tai  ainf  effre  ir  reora>  r<5  aimn  e(re  <V  t«7 
fisAAeWi. 

(2)  Lu.  xii  10  (using  <t>  for  soto,  «>tt  for  Ir  sfrs,  and 
borrowing  from  (a)  the  word  iSAae-eVa/MivX  (ft)  *•* 
«£>  8t  tp*>  Xryw  elt  rev  uftr  rev  a»»pJr*tv  A^ae^vrru 
alrr*.  rf  **  sli.vft  tryiev  ntiua  fiKat^^tarrt  etc 

(8)  Mk.  iii  28.  29  (probably  transposing  vies,  and 
dative  instead  of  «ar*  or  «!,),  (a) 


«el«M 

tU^oy, 

«;«  ri>r 


ve«f  Weit  Tolv 
Wa, 


Xlyi  IiaXw  tr%  wirrm 


v»  tr)i»r  aha 


Even  those  who  may  reject  this  explanation  o(  th»  &ro£ 
ktyoutvov  in  Mark  will  probably  feel  that  this  passage, 
and  all  thosa  pravionBly  quoted,  point  to  soma  original 
tradition  (whether  written  or  oral)  npon  which  our  three 
synoptic  Gospels  are  based.  Tliete  then  are  the  results 
to  which  (so  far)  ,we  are  led  : — (1}  Hark  certainly  did  not 
borrow  from  Matthew  and  Luke ;  (2)  Matthew  and  Luke, 
though  clearly  influenced  by  some  form  of  Mark,  yet  pro- 
bably borrowed,  not  from  Mark,  but  from  some  origiual 
tradition  upon  which  Mark  also  is  based. 

The  iVaritre  of  the  TrifU  TYweWsW— What  was  the 
original  tradition  upon  which  our  three  synoptic  Gospels 
are  based  1  Was  it  Aramaic  or  Greek  1  oral  or  written  I 
single  or  manifold t  Did  the  earliest  of  oar  synoptisU 
receive  it  fresh  from  its  first  source,  or  after  it  had  passed 
through  many  recensions  t  Few  or  none  of  these  ques- 
tions (to  some  of  which  reference  will  be  made  hereafter) 
cau  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  if  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  are-  all  baaed  npon  aa 
earlier  original  tradition,  then  those  words  and  phrases 
which  are  common  to  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  (to 
which  we  have  given  the  name  of  the  Triple  Tradition) 
must  have  a  peculiar  weight,  as  approximating  to  the 
origiual  tradition  itself.  If  it  be  found  that  these 
scattered  words  and  phrases  make  np  of  themselves  an 
almost  continuous  narrative,  we  may  fairly  suppose  that 
we  are  approximating  very  closely  indeed  to  the  original 
tradition.  We  shall  not  expect  to  find  a  pe/fectly  con- 
tinuous narrative.  On  the  contrary,  a  perfectly  continuous 
narrative,  identical  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  would 
imply,  not  a  floating  early  variable  tradition,  but  a  docu- 
ment simply  copied  by  the  authors  of  oar  Gospels. 

An  early  tradition,  circulated  perhaps  in  various  churches, 
in  Antioeh,  in  Rome,  in  Epbesus,  in  Corinth,  before  being 
embodied  in  a  document,  will  naturally  have  been  modi- 
fied, Bupplcmented,  and  sometimes  (as  above)  confused. 
More  especially  in  certain  unimportant  and  constantly  re- 
curring words  and  phrases  we  may  expect  variations.  The 
words  "said,"  "answered,"  "went,"  "journeyed,"  "asked," 
"questioned,"  "tempted,",  "refused,"  "rebuked,"  dec., 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  differ  in  the  three  versions. 
But  greater  differences  will  Boon  arise.  One  version  wilt 
lay  greater  stress  on  the  details  of  miracles  ;  another  on 
the  relations  between  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist;  another 
on  the  law ;  another  on  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  this 
▼trying  emphasis  will  produce  certain  modifications  of 
the  original  tradition.  Again,  in  the  early  times  of  the 
church,  the  Greek  of  slaves  and  freed  men  may  pass  with- 
'  out  offence ;  but  in  later  times  ac  editor  of  the  Gospel,  writ- 
,  ing  for  readers  nf  higher  rank  and  better  education,  will 
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substitute  Ibm  uncouth  words  for  the  original  barbarisms. 
Thus,  from  varying  causes,  the  different  versions  of  the 
tradition  will  deviate;  and  when  we  come  to  compare 
three  of  them  together,  and  to  write  down  the  words 
common  to  the  three,  we  shall  no  longer  find  the  original 
continuous  tradition.  Gaps  in  the  sense  will  occur  every 
sow  and  then,  owing  to  the  omission  of  some  necessary 
word.  On  the  other  hand,  although  the  literary  cement 
(f  u  to  apeak)  which  fills  up  the  interstices  between  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  Lord  msy  naturally  vary,  we  may 
expect  that  the  words  of  the  Lord  Himself  will  be  more  care- 
fully preserved,  and  more  identically  reported  by  all  three 
synoptists,  so  that  they  will  give  a  more  continuous  sense, 
and  will  enable  us  to  approximate  to  the  original  tradi- 
tion. Let  as  now  take  the  Go* pel  of  Mark,  and  set 
down,  from  the  first  two  chapters  of  it,  all  such  words  as 
it  contains  in  common  with  Matthew  and  Luke,  merely 
adding  in  italics  each  words  as  may  enable  the  reader  to 
perceive  the  structure  of  each  sentence;  and  let  us  see 
whether  the  words  thus  collected  show  any  traces  of  a 
continuous  narrative  ; — 1 

"  Eaaiaa  |  the  prophet :  II  the  voice  of  ana  crying  in  toe  wilder- 
ness. Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight  I  John 
|  in  the  wilderness  preaching  |  repen(t).  |  Ail  |  wen(t)  forth  |  to 
*•  baptii(ed)  by  him.  H  There  cometh  one  stronger  than  I  |  whoso 
shoe-latchet  [Mat  shoes]  |  I  am  not  worthy  te  loose  [Mat  bear], 

il  baptix(e)  you  with  water,  He  I  shall  baptize  yon  with  the 
oly  Spirit  |  Jeeo(s)  teas  bapti(zed).  |  The  heaven'  |  and  the 
Spirit,  as  a  dove,  daaoend(ing)  on  Him.  And  a  voic(e)  from  I 
heaven  |  My  beloved  Son,  in  Thee  [Mat  whom]  I  am  well 
pleased.  I  The  Spirit  driv*»  Him ;  I  in  the  wildern(ess)  forty  days 
tempi(ed)  by  [Satan ;  La.  devil].  |  He  came  into  Galilee.  |  Com(etti) 
into  the  house  of  Simon  [Mat  Peter*].  |  Stepmother  tick  of  a 
fever.  I  And  the  feve(r7  left  her ;  |  she  ministered  to  the(m).  I  He 
ia\  |  He  preache(d)  in  the  synagogu(ea)  of  Qelil(ee).  |  There 
i  a  leper  |  saying  to  Hi(m),  If  Thon  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me 
1.  And  stretching  forth  His  hand,  He  touched  him  |  I  will, 
he  thou  clean.-  And  immediately  Hurt  departed  from  him  the 
leprosy.  - 1  And  Hi  eaid  to  him,  Tel(l)  no  one,  but  |  show  thyself  to 
the  priest  and  offer  that  which  Mows  ordained  as  a  testimony  to 
item."  Chap,  ii  "  |  And  they  hrin(g)  Hi(m)  a  peratyti(c).  |  And 
seeing  their  faith,  I  H*  taut,  Thy  sins  are  forgive(n),  |  The  scribes 
eaid,  This  man  blaaphem(eth).  ||  Jeans  said  to  the(m),  |  Why  reason 
ye  in  your  hearts  ?  Which  is  easier,  to  say  |  Thy  nine  are  for- 
give(u),  os  to  say  Ris<e)  |  and  walk.  Bat  thst  ye  may  know  that 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  He  mtUh  to 
the  paralyti(c),  |  Bias,  take  thy  bed,  |  go  to  thy  house.  And 
|  having  taken  it  up,  he  went  |  And  they  glorifi(ed)  God.  And 
He  saw  one  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  and  mid  to  him, 
Follow  Me,  |  and  arising  hs  followe(d)  Him.  J  And  he  feaeted  Him 
in  his  boose,  and  man(y)  publicen(n)  I  were  feast(ing).  |  And  the 
Phariaee(s)  sai(d)  to  His  discipleta),  W(hy)  eat  with  publicans  and 
sfaners!  |  H(e)  |  taid  to  them,  They  that  are  strong  [La.  healthy] 
hare  no  need  of  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  1  eam(e)  not 
to  call  the  righteous  but  sinners.  |  The  disciples  of  John  |  say  to 
Hi(m)  :  |  The  dieciplet  of  John  and  of  the  Phariaee(s)  fasfti,  but 
Thin(c)  do  not.  Jesus  said  to  the(ra),  Cs(u)  the  son(s)  of  the 
bride -chamber  fast  t  |  The  bridegroom  is  wjth  them.  |  But  the 
dsys  shall  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  from  them. 
Then  shall  they  fast.  |  No  one  puttorA  on  a  |  patch  upon  an  ol(d) 
garmen(t).  No  on(e)  patte(th)  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Else, 
it  will  burs(t)  the  bottle<s),  and  the  wins  will  peri«(h)  and  the 
bottlea  also.  But  new  wine  into  new  bottles,  t  On  the  Sabbath, 
they  were  going  through  corn-fields  ;  His  disciples  plucke(d)  the 
wheat -ears.  |  The  Pharisee(s)  said,  They  era  doin(g)  on  the  Sat>- 
batfh)  that  which  is  not  lawful  He  mid  to  the(m).  Hare  ye  not 
read  what  David  did  when  hs  was  an  hungered,  and  they  that  were 
with  him  t  bow  ha  went  into  the  bouse  of  God,  |  and  ate  the 
ehewbreed,  whicfli)  it  is  not  law(ful)  to  eat,  save  for  the  priest(a)  I 
|  The  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath." 

Few  will  have  any  difficulty  in  following  the  above 
narrative  which  represents  the  Triple  Tradition  of  the 
synoptiste.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that,  so  far  as 
it  extends,  it  omits  little  of  importance;. and  its 


1  A  gap  la  the  narrative  of  Mark  U  signified  by  |  ,  a  longer  gap 
by  L  Bracksted  parte  of  words  signify  thst  ths  word  occurs  ia  the 
three  Gospels,  bat  in  different  forms. 

•  Here  Mark  uses  a  strong  word,  meaning  "cleaving"  or  "rend- 
tag";  Matthew  and  Luke  prefer  the  more  usual  word,  meaning 
"opeoiag."   Hence  ths  gap. 
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tinuity  will  commend  it  as  likely  to  be,  if  not  the  original 
tradition,  at  all  events  a  closer  approximation  to  it  than 
we  are  likely  to  find  elsewhere.  It  therefore  becomes 
an  important  business  to  consider  the  scope  and  variation* 
of  the  Triple  Tradition, — where  it  is  full  and  ample,  where 
it  is  meagre,  where  it  begins  and  where  it  ends. 

The  commencement  of  the  Triple  Tradition  has  been 
given  in  the  specimen  quoted  shove.  It  begins  with  the 
proclamation  made  by  John  the  Baptist,  of  the  advent  of 
the  Stronger  One.  Describing  (Mk.  iii.)  the  cure  of  the 
withered  hand,  the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  discourse  on 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "Who  is  My  mother  and  My  brethren  1"  it  passes 
(chap,  iv.)  to  the  parables  of  the  sower  and  the  mustard 
seed,  which  it  gives  very  fully  ;  the  rebuking  of  the  wind 
and  the  exorcism  of  the  legion  (ML  t.)  are  given  aa 
follows ; — 

Mk.  iv.  36.  "Let  its  go  acmes  to  the  other  side.  They  took 
Hi(m)  |  fa  a  boat  |  They  wak(«)  Hi(ni)  say(iag),  We  parish  :  and 
He,  arising,  rebuked  the  win(d).  |  And  there  was  a  calm.  He  mid 
to  them,  |  Your  faith  I  I  They  said,  rVho  ia  this  that  even  the  wind 
obey(etb)  Him  I "  Mk.  v.  1.  "  And  they  came  across  into  the  land 
of  the  [Qadarenes,  Geraaenes,  or  Gergeaenes].  There  met  Him  |  ens 
[Mat  two]  in  ths  II  tombs  I  crying,  |  What  ia  there  between  me) 
and  Thee,  Thou  Son  of  God  t  |  Torment  me  not.  |  And  he  [Met 
they]  besought  Him  .  .  .  into  ...  I  And  He  .  . .  them,  |  goinQri 
forth,  they  come  to  (or  into)  the  swine,  and  the  herd  rushed 
down  the  steep  place  into  the  sea  [La.  lake]  and  [were  choked. 
Mat  perished],  j  Those  that  were  feeding  them  |  fled  and 
brought  word  into  the  city.  I  They  came  |  Jesus.  I  And  |  they 
besought  Him  to  depart  from  |  them. 

This  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  those  passages  where  tha 
narrative  is  not  so  continuous,  and  where  there  is  some  ap- 
pearance of  confusion.  The  evidence  of  confusion  is  con- 
firmed (1)  by  the  fact  that  a  word  is  used  here  (talpMv)  to 
denote  "spirit"  or  "demon,"  which  is  not  found  once 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  the  Gospels,  nor,  indeed,  any- 
where in  the  New  Testament  (except  in  the  Apocalypse 
twice),  whereas  &u^ovior  is  used  forty-five  times,  and 
■wvexua  twenty-seven  times  in  the  three  Gospels  alone;  (2) 
by  the  difference  of  the  names  for  the  locality,  Gadare, 
Gerasa,  Gergesa;  (3)  by  the  fact  that  Matthew  speaks  of 
two  demoniacs  instead  of  one.1 

The  restoring  to  life  of  the  daughter  of  a  ruler  (Mk. 
and  Lu.,  ruler  of  a  synagogue)  is  next  thus  briefly 
related:  "He  came  into  the  house.  |  She  is  not  dead, 
but  sleepetb.  And  they  mocked  Him.  ||  Having  taken 
her  by  the  hand  |  Arise."  Then  follow  (chap,  vi)  the 
mission  of  the  twelve,  Herod's  conjecture  about  the  new 
prophet,  and  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  which  i 
thus  (Mk.  vi  44)  :— 


•  It  has  been  suggested  (Abbott,  Through  Nature  to  Chriet,  p.  447) 
that  this  extremely  difficult  narrative  may  have  arisen  from  a  mis. 
understanding  of  the  phenomena  of  poaseaaion.  Compare  the  story 
ia  the  Kvangrlium  InfaeUiee  Arabicum  (a  Gospel  which  showa  special 
traces  of  Mark's  Influence)  in  which  (chap,  si.)  it  ts  said  of  a  certain 
demoniac  that  "  demone,  in  the  shape  of  crows  and  serpents,  began 
to  go  forth,  fleeing  from  oat  bis  mouth."  Bdt  it  is  perhaps  more 
likely  thst  ths  variation  in  the  name  of  the  place  points  to  some  mis- 
understanding  as  to  ths  origin  of  the  story.  The  name  Gadare, 
rrrtj,  sometimes  means  a  "  abeepfold " ;  and  gddAr,  though  not  a 
Byrlac  word,  ia  yet  given  in  the  Syriac  lexicons  aa  Hebrew  for  "  flock." 
Again,  ths  correct  reading  In.  Mark  is  probably  "Gerasene,"  not 
*'  Oadarene" ;  and  the  word  kTO  means  "  to  cast  out"  Lastly,  the 
third  reading,  "  Oergesa,''  enppot t*d  by.  Orlgen,  is  expressly  said  by 
that  author  [Comm.  in  Bv.  Joann.,  vi.  84)  to  mean  "«-*s«utia«'ir0f#Av 
a-eVwr,"  "the  district  of  those  who  east  cut";  and  he  suggests  that 
the  natns  was  probably  prophetical,  referring  to  oar  Lord's  expulsion 
from  ths  district  («wmotk»i  eeVa  t*"x«  wee+urieii).    Now,  when  a 

SoTtafiTthiL"  Senat  ^me^of  the^scs^d^eS^h^th^  thro 
names  is  adapted  to  ths  event,  such  e  triple  adaptation  is  obviously 
liksly  to  be  not  a  mere  casual  coincidence,  but  rather  a  convergence 
painting  to  some  mlsnndenitandlng  or  non-historical  nucleus  as  the 
oentre  and  origin  of  the  narrative.  What  ths  misunderstanding  was 
ci  ay  baa  matter  of  conjecture,  but  that  there  was  SOB 
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"  Son  J  atom  away,  that  taay  n>«y  so  into  vSilaRta.  |  Giae  ye 
them  to  set  J  .tVe  Ktm  five  loaves  and  two  fishes.  It  Having 
bdten  tie  five  loaves  nil  the  two  fishes,  looking  up  to  heaven,  He 
and  having  brokc(n)  them.  He  gave  them  to  the  disciple*, 
all  ate  and  were  filled.  |  And  they  to(ok)  op  tweWe 
a)  at fragments.    They  fw  |  .i  ve  thouaaud  jwen .*' 

The  walking  on  tho  waves  is  much  more  'briefly 
recorded  (Mk.  *L  45-51).  "He  swent  to  tho  moun- 
tain. |  A  emu  late.  J|  fAe^r  aw  'Him  walking  on  tie 
m.  \\  It  is  I  ;  be  not  afraid  "  Then  fellows  a  blank, 
in  which  Matthew  and  Hark  generally «gree,  «h«e  Lake 
ia  altogether  wanting ;  and,  after  this,  the  famous  «enfw 
■ion  ©f  Fetor,  followed  closely  by  the  t rawing* ration. 

Mk.  <viit  J7.  "He  aake<d)  them,  |  saying,  |  Whom  |  do  they 
asy  that  I  am!  They  answered,  |  John  the  Baptist;  |  others 
Eliaa  ;  bur  ethers  a  prophet  t).  |  UeaW,  Bat  whom  do  y«  esy 
that  I  am!  Pater  |  answering  said,  Chiia(t).  Tell  ,v>  one. 
He  mid  that  Ht  most  needs  |  saner  many  things  |  from  the  elders 
and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and  after  three  days 

&,  on  the  third  day]  He  most  be  saised  vp  [Hk.  ttrae-rrtmai, 
.  and  Mat.  iypDrjrai. )  II  If  any  one  wishes  *o  com*  after  Me, 


-  eya^e^Mu.]  II  If  any  one  i 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  op  hia  cross  and  follow  Me.  For 
whosoever  wiahes  tooave  his  life  shall  lose  it,  bat  whosoever  lo*(eth) 
bin  Kfe  far  My  aake  aaoU  mm  it.  Fur  what  is  a  nan  prent(ed), 
to  gai(a)  the  whole  world,  md  be  lost  ?  I  The  Son  of  Man  shall 
mine  in  glory,  with  the  ■■gels."  {  Mk.  ix.  " I  any  onto  vou.  There 
an  aoneol  those  standing)  here  who  shall  not  taste  death  till  they 
ase  th(e)  kingdo(m).  |  After  six  [Lu.  eight  J  deyfs)  be  take(,th)  [ 
Peter  and  James  and  John  |  into  a  mountain.  1  His  garments) 
taww  white.  |  And  there  appealed)  Eliaa  and  Moses  epeakting) 
with  Him.  I  Peter  mid  to  Jeao(a),  It  is  good  for  as  to  be  here ;  let 
as  msk(e)  three  tabernacles,  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  -Moses,  and 
one  for  Eliaa.  H  A  cloud  ovevshadow(ed)  the(m),  and  there  teat  a 
voiee  from  the  cloud,  This  is  My  San:  hear  Him.  |  They  taw 
Jesus  alone." 

From  Mack  ix.  14  to  x.  16  there  ia  a  break  in  the  com- 
mon tradition,  which  hare  record*  little  except  three  or 
four  sayings  of  the  Lord, 

"  O  faithlesa  generation ,  how  long  shall  I  bewithyottl"  "The 
Son  of  Man  is  to  be  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  men."  "  Whoso- 
ever recmreth  a  child  ia  My  name  receive th  Me."  "If  oay  one 
cause  one  of  these  littlo  ones  to  stumble,  «  milf-same  round  his 
neck,  and  IMto  seoast  into  the  ee(s)."  " Salt  it  goad,  but  if  the 
•alt  km  u.1  mmur,  where  with  shall  it  be  aid  ted  I"  "  Suffer  the 
children  ;  forbid  them  not ;  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom." 

In  contrast  to  this  discontinuity,  Mark  x.  17-52  gives 
•  continuous  tradition  about  the  rich  young  man,  the  pro- 
mise of  reward  to  tho  disciples,  the  predictions  of  betrayal, 
and  the  healing  of  the  blind  man  near  Jericho,  The  entry 
into  Jerusalem  and  the  purification  of  the  temple  (xL  1-17) 
are  also  fairly  continuous.  The  disputes  in  the  bcmplo 
touching  the  baptism  of  John  (zi  27-33),  the  wicked 
husbandmen  (x ill -12), and  the  tribute-money  (xiL  13-17) 
are  very  continuous.  A  brief  denunciation  of  the  Phari- 
sees, who  love  the  first  seats  in  synagogues  and  at  feasts, 
is  found  in  Mark  xii.  3S-40.  The  Triple  Tradition  then 
touches  on  the  second  coming  of  Jesus.  Luke  has  here 
my  important  passages  which  are  recorded  by 
ad  Mark  alone,  and  which  wiU  be  given  hare- 
(aee  p.  70s).  Here  we  will  set  down  nothing  but  the 
a  on  tradition,  marking  Luke's  omissions. 

Mk.  xiii.  1.  "  And  |  He  said.  II  Not  a  stone  shall  be  left  on 
atone,  which  shall  not  be  cast  down.  I  They  asked  Him,  ||  When 
ahall  these  thiqga  be  1  Aad  what  it  the  akn  I  He  mttwered, 
Take  heed  last  any  deceiv(e)  y«u.  Many  aaail  oouw  ia  .My  asaie 
aaying.  I  am  He.  1  When  ve  bca(r)  of  «ara,  be  net  alarmed  [Lu. 
aubHUtutes  the  usual  LXX  ward  „„»^„  for  the  i.x.v.  ova* 
Xeyieuror,  $po*u>tt ,  which  is  in  Mat.  and  Mk.J  These  iking*  ami 
needs  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet  Nation  shall  riae 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  aoainat  .kingdom.  There  shall  he 
earthquakes  in  places,  Otcrt  shall  be  families,  <J  They  shall  deliver 
you  to  ...  for  a  witness  ...  II  Aad  yo  -shall  be  bated  by  all 
men  for  My  name's  sake,  but  as  that  nunaia(cth)  shall  be  mend. 
When  ye  see  |  deeolat(ion),  then  1st  them  that  are  in  Judsa  flee  to 
the  mountains.  I  Ho  that  ia  on  the  boose-top  ht  him  not  descend. 
[  and  he  that  is  in  tho  field  let  him  not  turn  bask.'  II  Bat  woe  to 


them  that  are  evitb  child,  and  to  them  that  givssurktti  those  days.  ' 
[Htrse  Luko  leaves  a  bleak  in  wbioh  Matthew  .and  Mark  pndul 

"false  Christs"  and  "the  dat  Waning  of  the. nun."]  "Aad  thi 
powers  of  (or  fa)  the  heavens  ahall  he  shaken.  And  £itn  shall 
they  nee  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  elowd(s)  with  great  power 
and  glory.  ||  From  the  og-taee  ye  know-  that  the  summer  is  near 
•So  also  ye,  when  yo  .ase  these  things.  I 
pass  aw»y  j  but  My  words  ahall  never  pas 


1  This  passage  1*  found  In  Matthew  aad  Mark  here,  but  in  Luko 

I  Uvlt.  32). 


jaw  assay." 

In  Matthew  and  Made  these  fossa  in  the  avowal  that 
"of  that  day  or  hour  name  knowetb,  not  'even  the  angel  i 
in  heaven,  nor  oven  the  -Son,  bat  only  -tho  Father."  Bat 


Lake  omits  this.    The  Triple  Tradition 
trajal  of  Jeans,    The  traitor's  compact  ( 


aery  to 
point 


to  the  be 

.10,  11) 


'the  Triplo 
snoce sand  more  scanty,  till  it  leaves  ub  at 
than  a  fsw  diseannected  sayings  of  Jesus. 

Mk.  riv.  SI.  "'The  Sen  «f  Man  -yocA  indeed, -as  ft  Is  written  , 
hut  woe  to  that  Baa  byiwhom  He  is  (o  be  baarayed.  H  iHaviac 
taken  bread,  He  biake  it.  and  gi|\el  it.  |  This  is  Hj  body.  Jkao 
taking  tho  cup,  This  it  My  blood  of  <i«teataman(t),  that  is  abed 
...  II  I  say  nnto  you,  1  will  never  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
until  the  kingdom.  H  And  I  they  wen  (f;  forth  to  the  tfemat  of 
Obraa.  II  1  say  onto  thee.  Before  the  cook  crow,  thou  afcwlt  deny 
Me  thrice.  II  He  «tay(edh  it  *  m  pemhie  .  .  .  R  He  aai(d) 
Father),  take  this  cup  from  Me  ;  il  yet  net  at  /wtl(l),  but  at  Them 
still-  ||  Aad  Aaatay  towa(d)  them  tUefing,  Ht  said,  Pawy,  thatyr 
easer  not  into  tempts tioo.  |  While  He  eras  seal  .speaking,  mai 
Judas,  |  one  of  .the  twelve,  I  aad  a  asattitod<e)  anM  bim.  0  Hi 
kias(od)  Ham.  ||  One  smote  [ mk.. a" for  w/hiah  Mat  and  ba 
suhadtnte  the  more  apneepnale  and  coaasaan  waad  4mWafi]  the 
servant  of  the  Ugh  priest,  aad  cut  oET  bis  e*fr).  |  Jeaus  aaid,  A  - 
ajatast  a  thief  have  ye  ceralr)  oat  with  awoids  and  stav  t»  ?  .less* 
daily  |  in  tho  temple;  atari  ye  scat  Ms  sot  (J  ThoyiedsVaw.  toth(e; 
high  pries(t).  ||  Peter  foilowe(d)  afar  «tT  I  and  sat  in  |  tbe  ball 
Art  than  the  Son  of  Cod  [Mk.  the  Blaaaadl  t  II  -Tbou  sbaH  see  tar 
San  of  Man  seated  on  the  tight  hand  ef  the  Power.  I  What  aee>i 
Imvt-  we  yctof  witnesses  I  H  TJisy  aai(d)Juato  Hwa,  Prnabfay.  IA 
saaid-servan(t)  m»kt  stsMo  Felfir).  Q  fiat  be  denied, saying,  I  do 
not  know  /!.  i.  i|  Verily  thou  art  me  of  saaan,  far  ...  I  Aad 
Peter  remembered,  Setose  the  cock  crow,  tban  ahalt  deay  Me 
thrice,  and  he  wep(l)." 

Mk.arv.  "TLey  led  HimloPisH^).  n  Heaake(d)  Him,  |  Art  Tho.. 
the  Kiug  of  tbe  Jews  i  He  aaad  to  bin,  Thou  aawest  |  .  .  . 
Uarabbaa  ...  (j  Cru.-nfv  l  Hit*.  Why,  aabat  evil  bath  Ut 
done!  |  Crucifiyl  Him.  |  Pilate  released  Bamboos,  and  deKveraJ 
over  Janus,  t  And  tbey  le(a)d  Him  .away .  I  They  mode  Simon  • 
C  vie  man  carry  the  exoea.  II  They  same  So  the  place  of  tbe  Skull.  I 
They  divided)  His  garment*  and  cast  lota.  U  There  tat  torHr*  up. 
The  King  of  the  Jews.  ||  On  the  right  hand  awl  on  tbe  left  ...  I 
Ho  aavad  others;  let  Him  aawe  (Himself.  I  About  the  aiit(b) 
hoa(r)  there  wasdsrkacsa  over  tbe  raath  amtil  tbe  niath  boar.  I 

iTtOT^roni)  GalU«1?aTf*llowed  Hm  Uhehd)  [JaiT^ld  'jKat 
•MfM^r,  Lu.  eohm,  Mserruig  tempoi*  ier  v.  64 J  these  things  faseo 
afar.  ||  Joseph  of  Ariaiathas  |  «amfe)to  PUate^xt  be^wjd  the  bedr 
of  Jesus,  II  and  wound  (Mk.  <r<Jewsav;  AiaL  and  im.  iwsroiufv 
it  in  linen  I  aad  laid  it  in  a  ta 


At  this  point  the  i 
tinuouB,  but  also  shows  marks  ef 
tion  appears  to  have  been  that  the  women  "  beheld,  or 
came  to  "  beheld  "  (another  -tradition  added  at  "  dawn  "), 
and  came  to  the  tomb;  but  what  "  dawn  *  is  meant,  and 
what  wes  the*object  of  their  beholding,  ia  left  oucextain, 

(l)Matt  Juroii  el;«XTaU.l.  "Theee  weee.tl.-w  Mary  Magdalen* 
and  the  -other  Mary  sitting  over  against  the  tesab.  hate  an  tk' 
Sabhalh,  at  the  bour  of  dswniag  \rf  «'wie— nieOrs),  before  the  Ant 
day.ef  the  weak,  <aiae  alary  Magdsiaae  and  Mary  to  bebeiil 
(#twriaeai)  tbe  tomb  (*!#*■) 

(2)  Mk.  xv.  47;  xvi.  1.  "Mew  Mi^laleoeawl  Mitr,-  tiv  mother 
Of  Jones  behold  fae.de.^)  when.  He  «  aa  land  fre*s.T.i).  Whoa  the 
Sabbath  was  passed.  Mary  Magdalene  aad  Mary  the  naatber  of 
James  and  Salome  brought  spices  that  they  aught  come  snd  anoint 
Him." 

(3)  Lu.  oeoUL  64  "  Aad  tbe  'Sabbath  was  (Sawning  {«Wf«e«<^ ; 
aivl  having  followed  Him  (to  the  grave),  the  women  who  had  come 
with  Him  from  Galilee  beheld  (SfteVarr*>  the  tomb,  aad  how  Bit 
body  was  load  (tMktii),  and  returning  they  brought  apices.' 


*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  Syrlac  word  ia  aaed  to  deiurf* 
evening  as  well  as  morning  twilight  See  GUderaeiiter,  De  BvamgeUM 

in  Arabicum  e  timplia  Syriaca  tramlatie.  Bonn,  1 W5,  p.  W. 
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The  only  remaining  words  of  tbe  tradition  are  :  "...  | 
Itse  tot  day  of  the  week  .  .**.  rollfed)  away  [L  <r.,  tUe 
intone  at  the  opening  of  the'  tomb]  ...    He  k  uot  here  ; 
He  is  rises  .  .  .  Galilee  .  .  .  they  fltd  from  the  tomb." 
Matthew  and  Mark  continue  fox  a  few  linea  a  narrative 

here  there 

□turned  above— Mark,  "  aa  lie  told 
yua  j u  Matthew,  "  behold,  I  told  you  ; "  and  the  narrative 
of  Mark  ends  at  xvL  9.  The  remaming  verses  of  Mark  are 
an  appendix  added  by  some  later  editor  ;  and  henceforth 
the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke — having  lost  Mark — 
present  no  farther  traces  of  agreement 

To  turn  up  the  contents  of  the  common  tradition, 
it  omits  the  genealogies,  miraculous  incarnation,  and  the 
picturesque  details  of  the  infancy ;  it  lays  emphasis  . 


none  of  the  parables  except  the  sower,  the  mustard  seed, 
and  the  wicked  husbandmen,  and  few  of  the  long  discourses 
of  Jesus,  except  an  abridged  prediction  of  the  second 
coming.  The  disputes  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees 
about  the  Sabbath,  about  fasting,  about  exorcism,  about 
the  baptism  of  John,  and  the  tribute,  and  Christ  the  Son 
of  David,  and  the  dialogue  with  the  Sadduoees  about  the 
resurrection,  are  vary  fully  given ;  and  so  also  is  the  dia- 
logue with  the  rich  young  man.  Indeed  it  is  a  collection 
■if  dialogues  and  anecdotes  rather  than  a  set  treatise  of 
doctrine  or  biography.  The  sayings  of  Jesus  recorded  in 
it  are  short,  pithy,  and  abrupt,1  and  many  of  them  arc 
polemical.  Only  now  and  then  do  we  find  a  sentence 
which  goes  down  deep  below  all  polemics,  and  reveals  a 
deep-laid  spiritual  plan.  •  But  putting  each  sentences 
together  we  perceive  that  the  Triple  Tradition  describes  a 
prophet  wholly  different  from  any  that  had  before  ap- 
peared In  Israel ;  a  prophet  who  not  only  (like  Isaiah) 
protested  against  sabbaths  and  purifications  as  ends  in 
themselves,  bat  who  also  preached  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
in  a  manner  entirely  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  who  set  aside 
the  Mosaic  law  of  divorce  (Mk  x.  2-11).  He  also  in- 
structed His  disciples  to  eater  into  the  kingdom  as  little 
children  (x.  15),  and  seems  to  have  attached  a  certain 
symbolic  mystery  to  childhood  as  representing  Himself 
(ix.  37).  He  taught  His  disciples  farther  to  devote  their 
lives  to  Him,  and  to  ignore  all  life  apart  from  Hun  (viiL  84), 
("to  confess  Christ,  to  deny  themselves").  From  the 
first  He  claims  the  power  of  forgiving  sins  (ii.  7) ;  and,  as 
soon  as  one  of  His  disciples  confessed  Him  to  be  the 
Messiah,  He  prepared  for  death,  predicting  that  He  should 
die,  but  rise  again.  Then,  after  prophesying  the  fall  of 
the  temple,  and  groat  distress  in  all  nations,  He  predicted 
a  final  triumph  for  His  disciples  ;  and  after  bequeathing 
Himself,  His  body  and  His  blood,  as  at  a  funeral  feast,  as 
His  final  legacy  to  His  disciples,  He  was  arrested  and  put 
to  death. 

Several  miracles  of  healing,  are  recorded,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  tho  exorcism  of  the  Gadarcue  (in  which, 
however,  great  confusion  is  apparent),  the  stilling  of  the 
storm,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  transfigura- 
tion. From  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  on  tho  second 
Homing.  Luke  diverges  more  and  more  from  Matthew  and 
Mark  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  Matthew  and  Mark  con- 
time  to  agreo  in  words  and  phrases,  but  a  little  confusion 
is  apparent ;  and  the  tradition  suddenly  terminates  with- 
out any  record  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples. 
However  wo  may  regret  this,  it  is  perhaps  what  may  be 
naturally  expected  on  tbe  hypothesis  that  we  have  before 
us  an  early  tradition  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
numerous  .manifestations  of  Jesus  after  His  death  were 
still  attested  by  living  witnesses ;  when  as  yet  it  had  been 

>  C/.  Jnatia,  ApnL  /.  (Kirchhofer,  p.  89),  tyaxttt  t.  «sJ 


found  impossible  to  reduce  she  experience*  and  impress 
•ions  of  those  who  had  seen  Him — imprusaions  necessarily 
variable  and  transient,  blended  with  fear  and  with  on  lxJ 
oiteuient  bordering  on  ecstasy — to  a  consistent  and  hiatori 
eel  shape;  and  when  it  had  not  yet  been  found  necessary 
to  define  and  harden  the  narrative  so  as  to  adopt  h  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  doubts  and  objections. 

Tke  Addition*  comma*  U  Af attic w  and  .IW.— The 
additions  to  the  Triple  Tradition  which  are  Sound  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  hut  not  in  Luke,  are  the  following : — ■' 

fl)  The  description  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mat  in.  4  ;  Mk.  I.  U  •£ 
(2)  the  ministering  of  the  angels  (Mat  iv.  11  ;  81k.  }.  13) ;  (8)  ttia 
catling  cf  the  fishermen  {Mil.  iv.  18-22 ;  Mk.  L  14-20) ;  (4)  tits 
mm-inuring  of  Hie  .friends  at  Kaurarcth  (Met  xiii.  £3-67  ;  Mk.  vi. 
1-4.) ;  (6)  the  influence  of  Herodias  in  procuring  John's  execu- 
tion (Mat  xiv.  8-18  ;  Mk  vi.  26-28) ;  (6)  the  walking  ou  'j* 
water  (Mat.  xiv.  22-28;  MV.  vi.  45-51) ;  (7)  the  disputes  wtth, 
tbe  scribes  from  Jerusalem  (Mat  xv.  1-20  ;  Mk  vii.  1-28)  ;<6> 
the  story  of  the  Syro-F&cenician  woman,  which  is  narrated  by 
Matthew  and  Mark  in  widely  divergent  language,  but  with  aa 
almost  identical  conclusion  (Mat  xv.  21-28  ;  Mk.  vii.  24-80)  | 
(9)  the  feeding  of  tho  four  thousand  (Mat  xv.  82-38  ;  Mk.  viii. 
1-9),  and  the  comparison  between  this  miracle  and  that  of  the 
Ave  thousand  (Mat.  xvi.  $-18 ;  Mk.  viii.  14-21) ;  (10)  the  serine  of 
Jesus  that  Ellas  had  already  come  (Mat  XVU.  12;  Mlcix.  13)  j 
(11)  the  discussion  of  the  enactment*  of  Moses  concerning  divorce. 
(Mat  xix.  4-8 ;  Mk.  x.  2-r) ;  (12)  the  saying  (bnt  Luke  inserts) 
H  elsewhere)  that  "many  that  ate  first  shall  be  last"  (Mat,  *itZ> 
30;  Mk.  x.  311;  (18)  tha  petition  «jf  the  sons  «f  Zebedee  for  the 
chief  places  (Mat  xx.  20-28  ;  Mk  X.  85-44) ;  (14)  the  withering 
of  the  Bg  tree  (Mat  xxl  18-22;  Mk.  xl  13,  14,  20);  (IS)  tha 
introductory  question  of  the  lawyer,  M  Which  is  the  great  com-] 
mandinent "  (itat  xxiL  88  ;  Mk.  xii  28)  ;  (16)  in  thsdiscouvee  on 
the  last  day,  Luke  omit*  reference  to  tke  "  consummation,"  res*- 
rAtu  (Mat),  rum*ktU9<u  {Mk.)  ;  "these  things  are  the  begin- 
ning of  troubles;"  "the  abomination  of  desolation."  he.  ;^be 
that  readeth  let  him  understand  ;"  "pray  that  yourfliglrt  may 
not  bo  in  winter;"  " (tabulation)  such  as  was  not  froaa  the1 
beginning  till  now,  nor  ever  shall  hie;"  the  expression  about  tha 
"shortening"  of  the~claya  "for  tha  elects'  sake;"  " lie  shall  aead 
His  angels,  and  gather  together  the  tlat ;"  "  of  Oils  hour  the 
Son  knoweth  not;"  (17)  later  on,  Isike  omits  the  anointing  of 
J  en  OS  "for  His  burial"  (Mat.  xxvi.  «-U;  Mk  xhr.  8-0) ;  <l*t  "  I 
will  smite  the  Shepherd,"  he.,  and  "  1  will  ga  before  yon  into 


Galilee"  (Mat  xxvL  81,  32  ;  Mk.  aiv.  27,  28) ;  (19)  tha  compact 
with  the  prlesta  that  a  kiss  should  be  the  signal  (Mat 


of  Judas  with  the  prlesta 

xxvi.  48;  Mk  xiv.  44) ;  (20)  the  false  witness  about  "destroying 
the  temple  in  three  dare"  (Mat  xxvi.  69,  62  ;  Mk.  xiv.  65-40) ; 
(fl)  the  taunt  "Thou  that  destroyast  the  temple "  (Mat.  «ui.  tO; 
Mk  xv.  29) ;  (22)  tha  utterance  of  Jeans.  "  My  God.  M  v  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Mat"  with  the  consequent  misunderstand,  ng 
of  the  bystanders  (Mat  xxvrL  48-49 ;  Mk.  xv.  94-84) ;  (23)  the 
utterance  of  the  angel  (or  aagelt)  at  the  tomb.  "  He  goeth  before 
you  into  Galilaa:  there  shall  ye  see  Jiins  "  (Hat.  xxviii.  7  ;  Mk. 
xvi.  7). 

In  considering  these  passages  it  is  natural  to  ask  woether 

any  reason  (besides  ignorance  of  them)  can  be  alleged  why 
Luke  should  have  omitted  them.    It  is  scarcely  possible 

exam^le^Thotr  which  refate  to  John*  tJTIia^tSt  and 
Elias  (1),  (5),  and  (10).  The  author  of  the  Acts  of  tha 
Apostles  is  by  general  consent  admitted  to  be  identical 
with  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel.  Now  remembering 
that  Luke  in  the  Acts  (xix.  3)  informs  us  that,  many  years 
after  the  death  of  Jesus,  there  were  in  Ephesus  sever.il 
disciples  who  wore  baptized  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  well  understand 


graphic  description  of  tbe  austere  food  and  garb  of  thv 
prophet,  he  gives  (Hi.  10-14)  a  description  of  his  teaching, 
as  containing  the  elements  of  a  simple  and  almost  common- 
place morality,  intended  merely  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
higher  teaching,  and  he  adds  an  express  negative  from  the 
prophet  in  answer  to  those  who  doubted  whether  John  were 
the  Messiah.  Repeatedly  does  Lulte  deviate  from  the 
common  tradition  of  Matthew  and  Murk  ou  tho  subject  ol 
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Ellas ;  wtd  io  each  case  the  object  la  apparent    Only  a 

Gospels  will  make 
be  mentioned 


the 


Iready  (L  17) 
the  spirit  and 


ctoM  inspection  of  a  harmony  of 
this  clear ;  bat  three  or  four  passages  ma; 
which  point  in  thia  direction.    Luke  has  all 

ed  that  John  will  go  before  Jeans  "in  the  spirit 
of  Elias,  bnt  he  cantionsly  avoids  committing 
to  the  tradition  (Mk.  ix.  13  ;  Mat  xvii.  13)  that 
The  belief  io  an  actual  transmigration 
of  souls  he  will  allow  the  multitude  to  entertain  (ix.  8, 19), 


but  not  Herod:  for  wborcas  in  Mo 


16)  Herod  says, 


"  Whom  I  beheaded,  viz.,  John,  this  man  (oSrot,  corr.  text), 
is  risen  from  the  dead,"  Luke,  by  a  slight  transposition  of 
the  traditional  words,  converts  the  proposition  into  a  ques- 
tion :  "John  I  beheaded;  but  who  is  this. maul"  And, 
farther,  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  interview 
between  Herod  and  the  Lord — which  he  purposes  to  de- 
scribe at  the  end  of  his  Gospel  (xxiiL  8,  9),  and  to  refer  to 
in  his  continuation  of  the  Gospel  (Acts  iv.  27)— he  adds 
the  words,  "And  he  (Herod)  was  desirous  to  see  Him." 
Again  Hark  (Ix.  6)  tell3  us  that  Peter  "not  knowing  what 
to  atxtver,"  proposed  to  build  threo  tabernacles  for  Jesus, 
Moses,  and  EUaa ;  butLuke  reads  (ix.  33),  "  not  knowing 
what  he  laid,"  as  if  to  caution  the  reader  against  supposing 
that  Elias  or  Moses  could  be  seriously  placed  on  the  same 
level  as  Jesus.  For  the  same  reason  he  omits  the  irreverent 
misunderstanding  of  the  bystander  who  supposed  that 
Jesus  in  his  last  moments  called  for  Elias,  and  even  the 
uttoranoe  itself  (Mat.  xxviL  49;  Mk.  xv.  36). 

-With  reference  to  many  of  the  other  omksions  it  will 
be  noticed  that  Luke  seems  to  have  before  him  somewhat 
versions  of  the  narratives,  which  different  ver- 
ba inserts  'elsewhere.  For  example,  be  gives  a 
of  the  calling  of  the  apostle-fishermen,  which 
adds  a  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  thereby  approximat- 
ing to  the  narrative' in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (xxi  6—11). 
Again  Luke  places  the  murmuring  of  the  Nazarenea  much 
earlier,  in  the  fore-front  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  as  was 
very  natural,  and  gives  an  entirely  different  version  of  it 
The  ministry  of  the  angels  after  the  temptation  he  omits ; 
but  he  alone  records  the  ministry  of  the  angel  (xxiL  43) 
when  Jesus  was  tempted  in  Gethsemane,  for  which  tempta- 
tion be  carefully  prepares  the  way  by  saying  (iv.  13) 


that  the  devil  departed  from  Jesns  only  "  for  a  seasoD. 
As  regards  the  anointing  "  for  the  burial,"  it  is  probable 
we  have  a  different  version  of  it  in  his  story  of  the 
woman  that  was  "a  sinner"  (viL  37).  The  reasons 
for  the  omission  of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  and 
the  withering  of  the  fig-tree  are  not  so  obvious.  The 
omission  could  hardly  have  been  dictated  by  any  desire  to 
minimise  the  supernatural  (seeing  that  Luke'  contains  many 
miracles  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  he  does  not  shrink 
from  giving  in  full  detail  the  exorcism  of  the  Oadarene). 
It  is  possible  that  he  omitted  the  former  as  being  too 
limilar  to  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  to  require 
to  be  repeated ;  and  if  he  regarded  it  (as  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  does)  as  having  a  sacramental  meaning, 
one  story  of  the  kind  may  have  seemed  sufficient  If  the 
story  of  the  withered  fig- tree  was  regarded  by  him  in 
the  same  way  (rather  as  emblematic  than  as  historical), 
then  it  may  have  been  replaced  in  his  narrative  by  the 
story  of  the  barren  fig  tree  (peculiar  to  Luke),  to  which 
the  master  came  seeking  fruit  and  finding  none.  It  is 
also  noticeable  that  the  moral  (on  the  power  of  faith) 
deduced  from  the  withering  of  the  fig  tree  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  is  contained  in  Luke,  but  in  a  different  form. 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  it  runs :  "  If  ye  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  raised  op  and  cast  into  the  sea  ;"•  whereas  in  Luke 
(jcvii.  6)  it  is,  *•  Ye  might  have  said  to  this  ryramine  tree, 
Be  rooted  up  and  planted  in  the  sea."  This  perhaps 
slightly  confirms  the  supposition  that  Luke  regarded  the 


narrative  of  the  fig-tree  rather  as  a  parable  than  as  a  fact 
Bnt  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  little 
more  than  the  evidence  of  conjecture  to  explain  -soma 
of  Lake's  omissions.  For  example,  the  story  of  the 
walking  on  the  waves,  as  told  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
represents  the  disciples  as  being  alarmed  by  the  thought 
that  the  apparition  of  the  Lord  was  only  a  spirit 
(^aWoxr/ta) ;  unless  Luke  considered  that  the  ground  of 
this  narrative  was  occupied  by  his  account  of  a  similar 
fear  when  the  disciples  beheld  the  Lord  after  the  resur- 
rection, it  is  hard  to  suggest  any  reason  for  its  omission 
This  class  of  omissions  may  be  terminated  with  that 
numbered  (19)  above — the  compact  of  Judas  concerning 
the  signal  It  is  obviuns  here  that  Luke  has  another 
version  of  the  tradition  in  his  mind.  He  alone  of  the 
three  records  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Betrayest  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiss,"  thereby  making  it  unnecessary  ts 
explain  (with  Matthew  and  Mark)  that  the  kiss  was  a 
signal  fixed  by  the  traitor. 

Another  clsss  of  passages  may  possibly  have  been 
omitted  as  being  not  of  interest  to  the  Gentile  world, 
or  as  being  liable  to  misunderstanding  or  perversion.  Tbe 
story  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  woman  perhaps  appeared  to 
the  editor  of  the  Gentile  Gospel  to  exhibit  Jesus  in  too 
harsh  a  light;  the  application  to  Jesus  of  tbe  prophecy 
"I  will  smite  the  Shepherd,"  appeared  more  liable  to 
misunderstanding  than  "  He  was  reckoned  with  trans, 
gressors  "  (not  found  in  Mark's  genuine  text) ;  the  discus- 
sion of  the  law  of  divorce  and  of  the  regulations  touching 
uncloanncss,  and  the  part  played  by  Herodias  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Baptist,  may  have  seemed  to  lack  interest 
for  readers  outside  Palestine.  In  the  discourse  on  the 
second  coming  it  would  be  natural  for  an  editor  of  the 
tradition  writing  after  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  to  sub- 
stitute "encircled  by  armies"  for  the  "abomination  of 
desolation  "—a  phrase  that  would  perplex  a  Gentile 
reader,  and  also  to  modify  some  of  the  hyperbolic  and 
emblematic  expressions.  Lastly,  the  mention  of  the 
"false  witness"  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
and  the  raising  up  of  a  new  temple  in  three  days,  may 
have  begun  to  present  a  difficulty  in  times  when  the  temple 
actually  had  been  destroyed,  and  when  the  Lord  Jesus 
Himself  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  new  temple  not 
made  with  hands.  Although  therefore  Luke  does  not  go 
so  far  as  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (who  exhibits 
Jesus  as  actually  predicting  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  as  promising  to  raise  it  up  in  three  days),  yet  he  not 
only  omits  the  "  false  witness,  but  also  the  allusion  to  it 
contained  in  the  taunts  addressed  to  Jesus  on  the  cross, 
"  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple  and  raisest  it  again  in 
three  days,  save  Thyself"  (Mat  xxvii.  40 ;  Mk.  xv.  29). 

The  above  explanation  of  Luke's  omissions  may  only 
partially  commend  itself  to  the  reader;  but  few  will  fail 
to  see  that  there  is  at  least  some  method  and  mottvo  in 
most  of  them.  It  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that  in  the 
Triple  Tradition  many  of  Luke's  omissions  and  modifica- 
tions of  phrases  and  words  are  not  accidental  but  editorial : 
it  is  but  natural  therefore  to  suppose  (especially  when 
reasons  can  easily  bo  assigned)  that  editorial  reasons  may 
also  explain  omissions  and  modifications  of  narratives  and 
discourses.  Of  course  it  is  not  maintained  tbst  Luke,  or 
any  individual  editor,  made  these,  changes  on  his  own 
responsibility.  Many  of  them  are  probably  the  result  of 
a  "  Gentile  use  "  which  bad  gradually  sprung  op  in  certain 
churches,  and  which  was  not  created  but  adopted  and 
expressed  by  the  author  of  the  Third  Gospel.  Consequently 
we  are  not  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  omissions  resulted 
from  ignorance.  The  very  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  supply 
motives  and  reasons  for  the  omission  of  these  narrative* 
increases  their  credibility,  by  diminishing  the  probability 
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that  tbey  were  late  traditions  unknown  to  the  author  of 
the  Third  Gospel  The  passages  omitted  are  generally  in 
the  style  of  the  common  tradition,  and"  they  contain 
incidents  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  incidents  of  the  common 
tradition.  It  only  remains  to  add  that  (except  in  the  story 
of  the  Syro-PhoBuician  woman,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  in 
the  question  of  the  lawyer  about  the  great  commandment) 
Matthew  and  Mark  closely  agree  whenever  Luke  separates 
himself  from  them.  This  is  also  found  frequently  to  he 
the  case  in  the  Triple  Tradition.1  In  the  midst  of  very 
similar  context,  if  Mark  is  identical,  or  nearly  so,  with. 
Matthew,  in  the  expression  of  some  action,  it  will  bo 
found  that  Luke  often  suddenly  diverges,  or  makes  some 
cmuaion.  Thus — 

(1)  Mat.  xxi.  12.   Kal  «MA9t*  tit  r»  It/A*  ml  J{«#aA« 

wlrras  raht  *«AvC«Tar  iial  kyopi(urra$  «V  ry  Upj,  sal  %kt  Tp**i(*t 
*ir  MoKXvParriw  Kartrrpt+t,  Kal  vii  uaMpat  tmr  Tttkvirtmr  vii 
wtpimpii. 

a  (2)  MIc  xi.  15.  Kal  ibrXMr  «/r  t»  Upir,  frjars  i*frlk\iai  rait 
wvAcvrrat  sal  T«4t  tyopd(orros  «V  rf  I'py'  aal  v*»  rpa*t(at  vS» 
uik\v$i<rrwr,  utal  tkt  datftp+s  lir  r»\»irrmr  Tfli  wtpteTtpin 
mariarpt^t. 

(3)  La.  xix.  46.  Kal  «t<r.\»i»  Wf  r»  Upir,  «rfava  Afl<<AW 
t»»»  *«A«wrraf,  omitting  the  rest 

So,  in  the  midst  of  the  story  of  the  rich  young  man, 
where  Matthew  and  Mark  hare  asriJAoV  Avx-ov/iA-o?,  ?r 
yip  ix**  KTTffuara  voAAo,  Luke,  suddenly  diverging,  has 
vtp&.VTOs  tynnfin'  Ijv  yip  s-Aowios  o-^dSpa  (Mk.  x.  22 ; 
Mat.  xix.  22 ;  Ln.  xviii.  23).  Sometimes  the  divergence 
appears  to  arise  from  literary  motives,  and  especially  from 
the  dislike  of  repetition  {La.  iv.  32 ;  Mat  vii.  29;  Mk.  L 
22) ;  bat  in  other  cases  it  cannot  be  so  explained : — Lu.  v. 
29,  30;  Mat.  ix  10,  11 ;  Mk.  ii.  15,  16  :  Lu.  v.  33,  34 ; 
Mat.  ix  14,  15;  Mk.  ii.  18,  19  (see  also,  in  a  parable, 
Lu.  v.  36 ;  Mat.  ix.  16;  Mk.  il  21) :  Lu.  vL  11 ;  Mat 
xiL  14;  Mk.  iil  6:  Lu.  viiL  13;  Mat  xiii  21;  Mk.  i'v. 
17:  Lu.  viiL  44;  Mat  ix.  21;  Mk.  v.  29.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  agreement  between  Matthew  and  Mark 
is  so  close  as  to  suggest  that  both  writers  may  have  used 
some  common  document  (not  oral  tradition)  which  con- 
tained little  more  than  certain  words  of  the  Lord  in  a 
scanty  framework  of  narrative.  But  this  common  matter 
adds  little  to  our  knowledge  of  Christ  The  most  import- 
ant narrative  in  it  is  the  story  of  the  Syro-Phoenician, 
showing  how  Jesus,  as  it  were,  acknowledged  in  the 
woman's  persistent  faith  a  divine  revelation,  extending  His 
gospel  even  to  the  heathen.  And  this  narrative  is  written 
in  language  so  divergent  as  to  indicate  not  a  document  but 
an  oral  tradition. 
luloI1,    The  Addition*  of  Mark  and  /^.—Additions  of  any 

'*«*<.•  'enBtn  8X6  very  ^ew  • — 

(1)  An  exorcism  of  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  i.  21-25;  Lu.  hr. 
31-35) ;  (2)  the  account  of  Jesus  retiring  to  a  solitary  plaix,  when 
He  divlares  that  He  must  carry  the  gospel  elsewhere  (Mlc  i.  35-39 ; 
l.u.  iv.  42-44) ;  (3)  the  saying  of  John  the  sod  of  Zebedeo, 
"  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  Thy  nami-,  and  we 
forbido  him,"  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  (Mk.  ix.  38-40 ;  Lc  ix. 
47.  60)  ;  (4)  the  short  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees  that  devour 
widows'  houses  (Mk.  .xii  88-40 ;  Lu.  xx.  46,  47) ;  (6)  the  story 
of  the  widow's  mite  (Mk.  xii.  41-44;  Lu.  xxi  1-4).  Shorter 
similarities  are-  (6)  a  mention  of  Jrsus  as  being  in  rotiicroent  (ilk. 
i.  45 ;  Lu.  v.  18) ;  and  (7)  a  mention  of  "Tyre  ami  Sidon  "  aa 
places  to  which  the  fame  of  Jesus  had  spread  (Mk  iii  8  ;  Lu.  vi.  17). 
There  is  a  close  verbal  agreement  between  Mark  and  Luke  in  the 
exorcism  of  the  "  legion  (a  name  that  does  not  occur  in  Mark)  ; 
in  the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairua  ;  and  in  the  xtiliiug  of  the 
storm.  But  gradually  u  Matthew  approximates  to  Mark,  Luke 
deviutes  from  Mark.  There  is  a  return  to  similarity  in  the  pre- 
paration for  tho  Passover  (Mk.  xiv.  12-16;  Lu.  xxiL  7-18);  but 
from  this  point  Luke  deviates  more  and  more,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  two  words  (rraVir  and  eVoVet)  in  the  incident  of 
Banbbas,  and  of  a  somewhat  closer  approximation  in  the  incident 
of  Joseph  of  Admatluea,  it  may  be  almost  said  that  Luke  has 


1  In  the  words  of  the  Lord  the  three  Uospels  are  often  closely 
similar,  but  seldom  in  the  deed*. 


henceforth  nothing  in  common  with  Mark,  except  what  Is  found 
in  the  Triple  Tradition. 

Most  of  the  incidents  common  to  Mark  and  Lose  are  sc 
few  and  so  simple  that  their  omission  by  Matthew  requires 
no  explanation.  It  js  possible  that  the  names  Jairus  and 
Legion  did  not  exist  in  the  earliest  tradition,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  Matthew;  the  ".authority1'  which  Mark 
illustrates  (compare  L  22  with  L  27)  by  exorcism,  Matthew 
applies  (and  perhaps  justly)  rather  to  our  Lord's  method  of 
teaching  (vii.  28,  29) ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
any  other  cause  than  ignorance  could  have  caused  the- 
omission  of  the  saying  of  Jetus  concerning  the  widow's 
mite.  It  is  certain  that,  in  some  at  least  of  these  passages, 
Mark  represents  the  earlier,  and  Luke  a  modified  tradition. 
Luke  (see  below,  p.  80G),  writing  with  a  literary  purpose, 
has  softened  many  early  irregularities,  which  in  Mark  retain 
their  original  harshness.  For  example,  the  nngrammatical 
ol  Kar/wflovres  (Mk.  xii.  40)  is  altered  (Tischendorf  and 
Tregelles,  pace  Lachmann)  into  ot  Kar«o-6Yown  (Lu.  xx.  47) ; 
and  instead  of  oYAoVrux  before  dWeuruovs  (Mk.  xii.  38) 
Luke  inserts  ^cAowrw  (Lu.  xx.  46).  In  tho  story  of  the 
widow  also,  Luke,  disapproving  of  the  epithet  "beggar" 
(»T»Xl)  applied  to  the  poor  widow,  substitutes  the  more 
respectable  irwtjtpa,  yet  with  a  natural  bnt  inconsistent 
reverence  declines  to  cancel  the  same  epithet  (jtt«x«j)  when 
(Lu.  xxi.  31  it  occurs  in  the  words  of  the  Lord  Tho 
rarer  and  less  correct  (ambiguous  also  when  followed  by 
the  feminine  aMp)  vo-ripr/tri**  (Mk.  xiL  44)  is  altered 
into  {xmptjparos  (Lu.  xxi  4);  and,  lastly,  the  lengthy 
duality  of  Mark,  "as  many  things  as  ehe  had;  all  her 
livelihood"  (which  looks  as  if  it  had  arisen  from  com- 
bining two  different  renderings  of  the  same  Aramaic 
original),  is  condensed  by  Luke  (who  takes  one  part  of  one 
rendering,  and  another  part  of  the  other)  into  "all  the 
livelihood  that  she  had"  It  is  probable  that  not  only  in 
these  but  in  all  passages  common  to  Mark  and  Luke  alone, 
wherever  Mark  and  Luke  differ,  Mark  represents  an  earlier, 
and  Luke  a  later  version  of  the  original  And  generally 
it  may  be  said  that  Luke  follows  the  tradition  of  Mark 
most  faithfully  when  it  deals  with  Galilee,  and  least  when 
it  deals  with  Jerusalem. 

Additions  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke. — These  in-  Additions 
troduce  an  altogether  new  element  into  the  tradition,  commoa 
Hitherto  the  Triple  Tradition  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke  J?  M&t" 
(as  weU  as  the  double  tradition  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  Lv'e 
and  of  Luke  and  Mark)  has  consisted  mostly  of  short 
"words  of  the  Lord,"  set  in  a  framework  of  short  narratives, 
and  very  seldom  agreeing  exactly  for  more  than  seven  or 
eight  consecutive  words.    But  wo  now  come  upon  "  words 
of  the  Lord  "  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  some  of  which  agreo 
exactly  for  several  sentences.    What  was  the  origin  of 
this  close  agreement  1    In  order  to  gain  some  view  of  the 
data  for  solviog  this  problem,  we  must  briefly  consider 
tho  principal  passages  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke 
alone. 

The  temptation  (Mat  iv.  1-10 ;  Lu.  iv.  1-12)  and  the 
healing  of  tho  centurion's  servant  (Mat.  viiL  1-1 3 ;  Lu. 
vii.  1— 10)  are  the  principal  narratives  of  fact  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke  alone.  They  resemble  the  narra- 
tives of  the  Triple  Tradition  in  agreeing  so  fur  as  con- 
cerns the  words  of  Jesus,  and  of  those  who  address  Him, 
much  more  than  in  the  general  narrative.  In  the  narra- 
tive of  facta,  the  story  of  the  centurion  in  Luke  differs 
altogether  from  that  in  Matthew ;  in  the  temptation,  the 
difference  is  less.  Dismissing  these,  we  pass  to  the 
"words  of  the  Lord."  As  Luke's  avowed  object  was 
to  write  "  in  oidcr,"  we  will  adhere  to  his  arrangement 
in  onr  enumeration. 

(1)  Mat  iii.  8-10  ;  La.  iii.  8,  9.  "Generation  of  vijvra, '  *c. ; 
this  agrees  twWiw,  except  that  Luke  '..a.  ipimr*.  where  Matthew 
has  a«i«rt. 
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(4)  A  iter  t  bml  m  which"  (MV  Intervening)  Matthew  and 
Lake  have  no  more  than  a  general  agreement  with  Mark  and  one 
\aothor,  w»  coma  to  another  passage  describing  the  j  unifying  of 
the  threshing- flana  with  fixe  unauenchahle  (Mat  iii.  12  ;  Lea  ua> 
17) ;  the  two  agree  verootfnv.  • 

(3)  Mart  v*.,  Tfc,  vii  r  Ln>  vt,  Ren  tie  some  scattered  sayings 
of  tho  Sermon  an.  the  Mount,  such  at,  "Blessed  are  the  poor," 
"  the*  husaayy,"  Act.  In  these  the  agreement  is  not  serAasutv.  The 
Wy  posse^u  lhi»t  egrets  almost  rerAoiun  is  that  about  the  mote  and 

(VMat  xfl.  95  ;  Ln.  -rt  4S.    "  The  good  man  orrt  of  the 


treasure  ef  hi*  heart,"  *c,  nearly 
posed  to  salt  the  differing  context 

(6)  Mat  si.  2-11 ;  La.  «iL  Id- 28.  John  the  Baptist  sands  two 
or  hi*  disciples  to  say,  "  Art  thou  He  that  t»  to  come  f "  With 
the  exception  that  Lake  («)  introduces  boom  cures  wrought  by 
oar  Lord,  for  the  special  purpose  of  convincing  John's  disciples, 
end  (*>  avoids  the  repetition  of  if  ttaKmaXt  i^arimf  by  using 
i,  Iptcrtaiuf  «"»Wfw,  this  passage  shows  an  agreement  almost 
%-trhalim. 

J 8)  Mat  xL  !«-» ;  Lu.  vii.  SI -83.  ""We  hare  piped  onto  you, 
t  ye  haw*  not  danood,"  ko.,  almost  verbatim,  except  that 
Matthew  hen  JarstWv*,  Lake  l*kaiaan. 

(7)  Mat  (eA  ix.  87,  38,  and  (9)  x.  16  ;  La.  (•)  z.  2,  and  («) 
X.  3.  (a)  "  The  harvest  truly  i>  great, "  Ac  ;  (6)  "  I  send  you  as 
sheep  among  woreea."  The  agreement,  though  not  terfentfm,  is 
considerable.  Bat  note  («)  that  Matthew  takes  the  prayer  for  the 
increase  of  ths  labourers,  sa  a  preface  to  the  choice  of  the  twelve, 
while  Luke  places  it  after  the  choice  of  the  twelve,  and  uats  it  as 
a  preface  to  the  choice  of  the  seventy,  an  incident  which  be  alone 
mconia ;  (8)  Lake  applies  to  the  seventy  the  warning  against 
danger  which  Matthew  applies  to  the  twelve. 

(8)  Mot  xL  21r-3fl  ;  Lu.  x.  12-15.  "  Woe  onto  thee.  Choratto 
almost  verbatim,  except  that  where  Matthew  has  aaraAaVei,  "thou 
shaft  cone  down,"  Lake  ha*  (if  the  reading  be  correct)  sera- 
BiBturStirtt,  "  thoa  thalt  be  brought  down." 

(?)  In  Matthew  no  interval  occur*  between  the  leet  end  the  fol- 
lowing passage  |  bat  in  Lake  inttrvene*  (*.  17-20)  the  return  of 
ths  seventy,  and  a  mention  of  a  vision  in  which  Satan  was  seen 
fulling  from  heaven,  together  with  the  imparting  of  a  power  to 
tread  on  serpents  (compare  the  late  appendix  to  Mark's  Gospel,  xvi. 
18) ;  then  cones  Mat  xi.  25-28 ;  La.  x.  21-22,  "I  thank  thee, 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,"  fcc.  There  is  but  a  trifling 
exception  to  the  agreement  Note  also  that  Lake  apparently  con- 
sidurs  tho  two  sayings  which  are  continuous  in  Matthew  to  have 
been  discontinuous,  Ssr  between  vera.  21  and  22  he  inserts  (so 
Lechmenn,  Tiechendnrf,  and  TregeUea)  "and  taming  to  Hie 
disciples.  He  said." 

(10)  Mat  xiri.  16, 17;  Ln.  x.  38,  24.  "  Blessed  are  the  eyas,*  he ; 
here,  again  Lake  inserts  his  usual  note  of  a  discontinuous  raring 
by  inserting  "and  taming  to  Hi*  disciples,  He  said  privately.  *• 
Matthew-  4V»»*>»*-a»,  Lake  4)«rAvwsv;  Matthew  Maaux,  Lake 
0»o-i \ut.    Otherwise  vtrbaiin. 

(11)  Mat  vi  10-13  ;  Lu.  xi.  2-1.  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Here, 
where  (if  anywhere)  we  should  expect  identity,  there  is  consider- 
able di  Serene*.  Luke,  after  IlaVea,  omits  (a)  fairr  i  ir  veil 
eapaswu,  and  (i)  jinfHfrm  v»  'fA.s>a  trtv,  aVi  tV  ovpewj  col  ill  vHjt 
yii.  farther,  Lake  sabstitwtes  (e)  IfSev  for  Mr  ;  (d)  re  as** 
4ue>or  for  tHutfr;  («)  ris  i^opriat  for  ra  esfteiXAjurra;  (/) 
o>f»a»r  for  MaesMv ;  (j»)  wstoi  vs.  4a>«fA*»Ti  for  ro7,  i+tAtrmit 
*>ftr;and 


he  also 


(4  omite  thJTu£o 


iAA.4  ^Se-ai  JtfMt  a»4  rei 


If 


tho  Lord  have  been  handed  down  by  oral  tndi- 


*  It  la  noteworthy  that,  whereas  Mattdew  explain*  "poor"*  or 

•'hungry"  spirituall)*,  M  Bles^-d  are  the  poor  in  spirit ;  ...  Blovni  [ 
are  tiioy  that  hunger  and  thirst  ajler  righUotumts,"  Lake,  on  the 
other  bar. J,  gives  these  sayings  without  Matthew's  explanations, 
"  Messed  are  ye  poor;  blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now."  It  is  pos- 
sible that  Lake  lay*  greater  aires*  than  auy  of  the  other  evangel  i  ate 
en  the  sin  of  covetousaea*  (soa  the  parables  of  Loxorui  and  Dives,  the 
"  j...h  foot,"  the  narrative  of  the  "  wonld.be  heir,"  &c.  ;  and  Bote  also 
tin-  evident  gratification  with  which  tho  author  of  this  Gospel  records 
In  tie  Aets  (iv.  32)  tie  otnamuniero  of  the  early  church  in  Jerusalem) ; 
aad  this  might  predispose  as  to  attrilmte  Luke'i  rejection  of  the 
»l>lritaal  nodincatioa  of  these  wonls  to  doctr.iuil  ftuund*.  But  It 
•uast  be  bomr  in  wuA  that  Die  tendency  in  tbe  history  of  the  Gospels 
i«  overywhero  to  secretion  and  addition,  rst':rr  than  to  rejection,  so 
t';i;it  shorter  forms  are  genera'.ly  more  llle-ly  ^>  te  p  nolne  loan  longer 
fornio.  Moreover,  eUewhere  Luke  (riv.  2'j)  retains  a  «*.r»nger  form 
of  tbe  words  of  Jesnj,  "If  any  man  n:nn  hnt4  not  his  father  and 
motUr,"  while  Matthew  (x.  37)  l.n  a  ^>  ikor  one  On  tbe  whole, 
tl.rr-furc.  it  is  wore  probiV.e  that  I.i.V-,  ;:i  on  i'-tin-  t!ie  wonl*. 

r  »,.rl.'i->o»»«!>i>."  Ac,  r<-prr--:d*  of  the  'j.i.M.al  words 

cif  n.un-  '.li'C'ij  th \n  '<■ 1  !•  p'sh*;-!         :"i    !.e  I^H's 

f'r.v.r.  f-i.  l-'.iw),  ouvfo^'-r   -1'  ti.o  «.: »».  '.-  r  represent 

Hint  of  IbAU. 


loreover,  Luke  himself  assigns  very 
Himself,  xxii.  42  («*  ve  lM  M« 
>  the  friends  of  St  Psil  (Aeta  xxi.  14k 


tion,  the  Loi-d's 
handed  down,  nod  Rem  the 
also  leaves,  little  doubt  that  hca-  oral  tradi  tion,  anii  not  a  docu- 
ment, is  th«  origin,  anil  that  Luke  reprsscnts  the  original  most 
cloKely  in  his  omtssiomi,  though  not  in  hrs  change*.  If  the 
Lord's  Prayer  had  been  early  committed  to  writing,  end  hast 
contained  Matthew's  additional  olsaees,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
Luke  should  have  omitted  [htm.  Tho  same  tendency  which  led 
a  later  generation  to  Insert  (end*  us  in  modem  time*  to  retain)  tho 
interpretation,  "  For  thine  is  tbe  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,"  4c,  would  no  doubt  in  the  earliest  times  f»voor  the  insei*. 
tion,  rather  than  the  rejection,  of  any  appropriate  clanssa  that  had 
mice  gained  a  footing  in  the  prayer.  The  abruptness  of  the  simple 
rtaVip,  which  is  dixUsteftil  to  us,  as  implying  too  great  familiarity, 
would  naturally  commend  to  the  early  church  Matthew's  (a)  inser- 
tion. Matthew's  second  insertion  (b)  is  no  less  natural.  It,  or  some- 
thing much  like  it,  is  found  in  1  Mac  iiL  60,  "  Whatsoever  be  His 
will  in  heaven,  se  let  Him  (or  will  He)  do"  (aVt  >'  k*  f  eVAsasa  tV 
•  e»Va»»  weisje-si) ;  moreover.  Lake 

similar  words  to 
•AAst  ve  e-ew  ytrtcfw),  and  to  1 

The  fact  that  our  Lord  Himwlf  used  this  prayer  may  have  seemed 
Bulli'_-i?nt  cause  in  the  earliest  times,  and  especially  to  Matthew, 
who  is  hi  the  habit  of  massing  together  doctrine  of  a  certain  kind, 
as  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  inserting  it  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  («)  Lake's  change  of  the  ear.  imperative  into  a  present  im- 
plies a  desire  to  represent  s  continuous  sad  not  an  isolated  action; 
and  (ef)  the  change  of  creu.sor  into  see*  ejifsav  is  explicable  by  the 
same  motive.  The  word  <»»eV»s,  common  both  to  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  whole  of  Greek  literature,  srems 
to  indicate  that  a  Greek  tradition,  and  not  an  Aramaic  tradition, 
of  this  prayer,  was  the  basis  of  both  Matthew's  and  Luke's  version. 
It  is  probably  derived  from  A  Arievew  (l*n>v.  xxvii  I,  ci  -yes  eftus 
ti  r^lvrai  i)  iwwiaa  (DP),  "  Thou  koowrat  not  what  the  day  will 
bring  "),  and,  probably  (though  this  is  disputed),  means  "  for  the 
imntediate  future,  the  iiuiunt.''1  This  meaning  is  consistent  both 
with  Matthew's  e-^aieeor  and  with  Luke's  ri  maf  •/•foav.  Luke's 
next  three  changes,  (ef),  (t),  and  (/),  «ib»Htare  the  more  intelligible 
word  "sin"  for  the-less  intelligible  "  debt,'  sod  the  more  intelligible 
pi  Merit  "we  forgive  *'  for  the  less  intelligible  past  "  we  forgave  ; " 
and  increase  the  emphasis  by  sdding  ''every  one  (that  is  oar 
debtor)."  In  ail  these  rases  Matthew's  seems  to  be  the  earlier  form  ; 
for  it  is  mora  likely  that  the  comparatively  difficult  version  of 
Matthew  should  have  bean  altered  into  the  comparatively  easy 
version  of  Luks  than  rice  verso.  Besides,  the  retention  of  the 
metaphorical  &$<U»m  by  Lake,  in  the  second  clause,  indicates 
Mist  the  metaphor  of  f*debt,  appeared  in  the  origiual  (y). 
Matthew's  insertion  of  the  clauee  "  deliver  as  from  the  evil "  may 
naturally  have  sriseo  from  the  reluctance  to  end  a  prayer  with  a 


negative  petition,  "lead  us  not  into  temptation."  "The  inserted 
clause  resembles  many  passages  in  the  Psalms  (xvi i.  40,  LXX. ;  A.V. 
xviii.  48,  iwh  arS^t  atfsev  fiiev  n»),  and  early  commended  itself 
to  the  church  (2  Tim.  iv.  18).  In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Luks  should  omit  such  a  clause,  if  it  were  known  to  him;  snd 
there  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  clause  should  be  iotrtnlncod 
(even  though  it  were  not  in  the  original),  and  why,  when  introduced, 
it  should  be  speedily  accepted.  To  sum  up  the  inferences  from  this 
most  important  passage  :  the  variations  (and  the  nature  of  the 
passage)  indicate  a  source  oral  and  not  documentary,  Greek  and  not 
Aramaic  ;  Matthew  appears  to  hare  massed  together  a  number  of 
prayers  tsught  by,  or  perhaps  used  by,  the  Lord  Jesus,  while  Luke 
seems  to  have  adhered  to  an  earlier  form,  which,  however,  has 
received  late  modification  for  the  purposes  of  dsily  use.  Though, 
however,  we  may  follow  Luke  here,  as  more  closely  approximating 
to  the  original  form  of  the  prayer,  it  does  not  result  tnat  on  this 
sccount  we  must  commit  ourselves  to  the  statement  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  was  actually  given  at  tbe  exact  time,  and  in  the  exact 
manner,  which  Luke  describes.  Just  ss  Matthew  supplies  grouping, 
so  Lake  supplied  motives  and  occasions.  Often  it  may  be 
probablo  thst  lb*  grouping  snd  continuity  of  Matthew  may  1 
to  the  historical  met  than  the  attempt  at  orderly  arrangement, 
snd  at  assignment  of  motive  and  cause  and  time,  which  characterises 
Lake.    Instances  of  this  will  be  given  hereafter. 

(12)  Mat  vii.  7-12  ;  Lu.  xi  34-90.  "  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given 
onto  you,"  Ac  Luke  preface*  this  by  a  parable  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  of  a  peculiar  type,— the  argument  being  that  if  an 
indolent  man  grants  requests,  influenced  by  mere  importunity, 
much  more  will  the  perfectly  good  Ood  listen  to  earnest  prayer. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  the  style  or  thought  of  this  and  similar 
parables,  for  supposing  that  we  have  the  exact  words  of  Jesus. 
Luke  inserts  in  the  part  common  to  him  and  Matthew  a  clsuse 
about  an  " egg  and  scorpion  ;"  and  where  Matthew  has  "good 

1  There  eopears  to  Si  a  reference  to  the  manna  wb'ch  (Exod.  xvl. 
4)  the  jvple  of  Ur  iel  were  to  (rather  from  day  to  day.  So  Philo, 
A        in  .r7,  "  l.et  tbe  v:ul  i>. .-redim  collect  the  food  of  the  day  for 

'in:  v.i>-  ("i  Kt  !'..:...  ■■  •  " 
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Lnke  ha*  "the 
the- agreement  ia  nearly  w 

(IS)  Mat.  vi  22~23 ;  Ln.  xi  si-ll  " 
ft  the  eye."  Similar  in  the  first  pert; 
through  confusion)  toward*  the  end. 

(14)  Mat  xii.  80,  *>MS;  Lu.  xi  28-86.  "  He  that  is-  not 
i  ith  He  U  against  Me,  and.  ha  that  gstbereth  not  with  Ma 
asattereth;"  followed  by  "When  the  unclean  spirit  goetS  forth 
{  v,m  the  man,"  Ac,  nearly  verbatim,  bat  apparently  better  placed 

rf  Matthew  then  by  Luke,  who  haa  transposed  the  passage  iato 
m  neighbourhood  of  the  discourse  on  Beeliebob.  moved  possibly 
W  the  superficial  resemblance-  of  ■abject  (-'unclean  spirit  ' **d 
'  Beelzebub"),  not  perhaps  perceiving  that  it  U  the  climax  of 
a  condemnation,  of  "  this  evil  generation,"  which  last  words  (Met. 


xi i.  46)  Luke  omits. 

(15)  Mat  xii.  41,  4*f  Ln.  xi  81,  32.  "Th*  qoten  of  the 
south  shall  rise  an,'  Ac  The  queen  of  the  south  is  placed  by 
Lake  before;  by1  Matthew- after,  the  "men  of  TtTneveh  ; "  and  in 
en*  of  the  clauses  (very  cuiloaaly,  but  perhaps  with  a  deeise<  to 
brins;  oat  the  antithesis  between  the  "women  '  and  tha  "  men  '") 
Luko  substitutes  "  the  men  of  thia  generation  "  for  "  thia  genera- 
tion," and  "  them "  for  "It"    Otherwise  the  agreement  is  almost 

(16;  Mat  xxm  2*49;  La,  xi.  ST -S3.  A  denunciation  of  theee- 
w ho  tithed  mint  and  anise,  yet  were  the  true  children  of  the 
murderers  of  the  prophet*.  Matthew  makes  thia  a  pert  of  a  leas; 
and  public  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees,  in  Jerusalem  ;  Luke 
places  it  early,  and  as  an  utterance  in  tha  house  of  a  Pharisee, 
hie  host  1 1  is  certainly  remarkable  that  here,  and  nowhere  etset 
a  Pharisee  is  addressed  in  the  singular  number,  "  Tlion  blind 
Pharisee"  (Mat  xxisi.  26).  The  "Pharisee"  is  clearly  generis  ; 
bat  if  the  use  of  the  singular  were  misunderstood,  it  might 
originate  a  tradition  that  the  speech  waa  delivered  to  a  single 
Pharisee,  in  whose  house  Jesus  waa  dining  ;  and  though  Luke  does 
net  insert  the  "  Pharisee,"  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  thia 
traditional  raisnndarstandiug.  Internal  evidence  is  here  strongly 
for  Matthew's,  and  against  Luke's  place  and  tine.  Luke  haa  pro- 
bably been  led  to  place  this  discourse  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee, 
by  the  metaphor  of  tho  "cup  and  platter."  But  tha  metaphor 
suits  Matthew's  version  equally  well ;  and  it  is  in  defiance  at 
once  of  good  taste  and  probability,  to  attribute  to  Jesus  such  a 
denunciation  of  a  host  at  hi*  own  table,  and  to  place  it  so  early 
in  our  Lord's  ministry.  The  as*  (Lu.  xi.  89)  of  t  KiPto$  (see 
below,  28)  makes  it  probable  that  this  is  a  late  tradition  ;  and,  if 
it  is  re  jected,  there  falls  with  it  an  accusation  brought  against  Jeans, 
of  neglecting  the  decencies  of  life,  by  coming  to  a  repeat  with  un- 
washed hand*.  The  agreement  is  hero  by  no  means  verbatim ;  and, 
besides  other  differences,  Matthew  has  to  «Vt»s  uMptaar, '  where 
Luke  has  roVrWrre  tsVv  Mrvaerfa**  (a  change,  as  in  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  from  the  metaphorical  to  the  real).  The  original  and 
Judeean  expression  oetWi  xmi  ypumrrtU  Luke  alter*  into  the 
Christian  I Mers'Aea*  ;  he  also  omits  the  somewhat  difficult  <n-au- 
<**Vrr«.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  whereas  in  Matthew  Jesus 
says,  "  Wherefore,  behold  /  send  onto  you  prophets,"  Ac,  in  Luke 
.leans  says,  "Wherefore,  also  th*  WimUm  of  God  mid,  1  will  send 
uuto  then  prophets,"  to.  Here  Luke  probably  represents  th* 
earlier  form,  although  the  explanation  may  be  doubtful.  It  i* 
possible  that  the  book  containing  the  "words  of  the  Lord,"  from 
which  Matthew  ard  Lake  borrowed  this  saying,  gait!  to  Jesus  the 
name  of  "the  Wisdom  of  Ood"  (<■/.  1  Cor.  L  24,  "Christ  tha 
Wisdom  of  Ood");  and  that  this  title*  was  retained  by  Lake,  bat 
applied,  not  to  Jesus,  but  to  the  divine  providence.  Matthew 
adds  to  Zechariah  th*  words  "son  of  Barachiah;"  Luke  omit, 
them.  Here  again  Luke  probably  represents  the  earlier  tradi. 
tion.  Tha  Zachariah  here  mentioned  was  the  son  of  Jeboiad*. 
Bat  Matthew,  whose  manner  it  is  to  lay  especial  stress  upon  all 
matter*  connected  with  the  prophets  (Schenkel's  Bibti- Lexicon, 
"9acharja"),  having  in  his  mind  either  Zechariah,  the  ton  of  Jebe- 
rechiah  (la  vUL  2),  or  Zechariah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Berechish 
7*  •••*..  i.  1),  inserted  the  erroneous  words.  The  agreement  here  is 
by  no  moans  verbatim.  Matthew  make*  th*  utterance  continuous, 
but  Luke  (xi.  45),  introducing  a  remonstrance  from  a  "lawyer," 
turns  the  denunciation  from  the  Pharisees  to  the  "lawyer*." 

(17)  Mat  x,  2841  ;  Lu.  xli.  4-8.  "Fear  not  them  which  kill 
the  body,"  to,  Instead  of  Matthew's  "  shall  fall  to  the  earth 
without  year  father,"  Luke  ha*  th*  mere  general  phrase,  "is  for, 
gotten  in  th*  presence  of  Ood."  In  other  parts  of  the  passage 
there  is  considerable  dissimilarity. 

(18)  Mat  x.  82,  88 ;  Lu.  xiL  8,  9.  "Whosoever  shall  confess 
ms  before  men,?  to.  Not  verbatim.  Besides  other  differ* aces, 
instead  of  Matthew's  f/urp*v9tr  r*2  vorpe'tue*,  Luke  has  fjts-ee<rl*«r 
or  irimitr  rmr  iyyikw  rot  8«oD  twice.  This  expression  occurs  in 
another  passrTB  peculiar  to  Luke  (xv.  10),  and  nowhere  else. 

(10)  Mat  vi  25-34  I  Ln.  xii.  22-34.  "Wherefore  1  say  unto 
you,  Take  no  thought,"  to.  This  is  the  second  passage  (tee  above, 
M.it.  xxiii.  34  ;  Lu.  xi.  49)  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  intro- 
duced by  "  wherefore,"  though  the  context  is  different  Matthew 


But  Luke's 


the  other  hand,  after  narrating  the  refusal  of  Jeans  to 
"judge  or  a  divider,"  and  a/ tar  describing  in  language  and 
thought  peculiar  to  him*slf  (for  to  Luke  atone  belong  the  parable* 
of  soliloquy)  the  death  of  the  rich  fool,  cootianes  thus:  "Audi 
He  said  unto  His  disciples,  Th*r%for*  I  say  osrto  yea,  Taks  no 
thought"  Ac.  The  comparison  of  thia  rrrirge  is  most  useful 
aa  illustrating,  the  difference  between  Matthew's  and  Luke's- band- 
ling  of  their  subject  matter,  and  also  as  throwing  light  oat  the 
object  (and  perhaps  on  the  origin)  of  many  of  th*  perebba 
peculiar  to  Luke.  They  seem  intended  as  tale*  to  prepare  th*  way 
for  some  famous  saying  of  thsdLord  aa  the  conclusion  and  moral. 
The  agreement  in  language  here  ia  net  verbatim.  Besides  other 
differences,  Luke  changes'  the  wtvtisk  r*S  **>aKs£  into  ntpmams, 
moved  perhaps  by  ths  memory  of  the  ravens,  for  whom-  God 
"nrovideth  food''  (Job  xuviiL  41 ;  Pa.  cxlvii  9). 
«•)  u *>  p*Timpl(*w$t,  instead  of  4}  vl  ass 
difference  of  original  text  or  some  different  i 
original  rather  than  a  mere  alteration. 

(20)  Mat  vi  19-21 ;  Ln.  xii.  38,  84.  "Lay  not  up  for  your- 
stives  treasure,"  Ac  There  is  little  exact  similarity  of  language 
here,  except  in  the  last  sen  lance. 

(31)  Mat  xaiv.  42-61  ;  Lu.  xii.  89-46.  "  Bat  know  this,  that 
if  the  goodman  of  the  house  had  known,"  Ac  In  Matthew  thia 
sentence  comes  towards  the  end  of  a  long  discourse  on  the  second 
coming,  uttered  in  Jerusalem  ;  in  Lake  it  ia  spoken  in  Galilee, 
and  it  ia  preceded  by  a  passage  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  reminding 
one  of  ths  Epistles  ;  "Let  your  loins  be  girded  about  and  your 
light*  burning,"  Ac  With  the  exception  of  Matthew  start.  Lake 
«t>q«t  (probably  the  original  word),  the  paimegsav  agree  almost 
vtrbaiin, 

(22)  Mat  xxiv.  if,  la.  xii  42.  "  Who  then  ia  the  faithful  and 
lust,''  to.  Here  there  is  precise  agreement  except  where  Luke 
has  altered  the  text  with  an  object.  Finding  this  parable,  in  the 
book  or  tradition  from  which  he  extracted  it  connected  with  the 
name  of  Peter,  and  desiring  to  distinguish  th*  "  steward  "  or  upper 
"  serrtnt,"  who  is  placed  over  the  household,  from  the  common 
•laves,  he  (a)  inserts  a  question  of  Peter;  "Speakest  Thou  this 
parable  unto  us  or  even  unto  all?"  (i)  alters  the  first  ItSJUt 
("slave")  into  t<»i>*Vf>  ("steward");  (c)  altera  eia-ivtfet 
("household,"  tha  true  reading  of  Matthew)  into  a  word  with 
•omewhat  higher  association*,  f.poir.fei  ("suite"  or  "re lino*") ; 
and  (ef)  changes  e-wt»6A»i.t  ("fellow-slave*")  iato  "the  man- 
servant* and  maid-aervaote."  One  or  two  other  changes  are  also 
made  (fuliniihi  and  rt)  to  improve  the  text  Lake's  mriUrp"* 
and  Mareav,  for  Matthsw's ***&  and  vronpirif,  might  be  early 
variations  arising  from  th*  varying  translation  of  some  Aramaic 
original.  There  remain*  th*  curious  fact  that  'n  introducing  this 
parable,  Luke  uses  the  rare  JU'p'or  (used  not  as  a  vocative  in  speech 
of  address,  bat  in  narration),  instead  of  'tno-ovs  j  "  Th*  Lord  said 
onto  Peter, "  Thia  is  antlmost  sure  sign  of  a  late  addition  to 
ths  Gospels,  often  of  an  interpolation.  Ths  word  t(4ai«i  is  not 
used  once  thus  in  the  correct  text  of  Matthew.  It  is  not  used 
once  in  the  genuine  Mtrk  ;  bat  it  is  used  twioe  in  the  short  inter- 
polsted  appendix  to  Mark  (xvi.  19,  20).  In  Luke  it  ia  need  about 
twelve  times,  always  in  prefaces  or  other  passages  peculiar  to  Luke, 
end  of  thee*  twelve  pa  assay*  three  are  connected  with  Peter  (xii. 
42;  xxii.  31;  zxiL  61). 

(23)  Mat  x.  84-30  ;  Lu.  xii.  61-55.  "Think  ye  that  I  cam* 
to  send  peace  on  earth  I"  Tha  agreement  is  not  verbatim,  and 
suggest*  two  independent  translations  from  an  Aramaic  original 
Instead  of  Matthew's  M4X«^.  "a  sword,"  Luke  has  t^^tUr. 
"division."  This  might  vither  be  the  divergsnce  of  translators 
(so  3in  is  translated  in  the  LXX.  both  aidxeasaaod  wAy, ^af  r  or  it 
might  be  a  mannerism  of  Luke  (<■/.  twur>r  r^ir.  ix.  12  ;  Ipavtetie?, 
vii.  25  ;  ix.  29,  where  Matthew  has  severally  £?*>**■,  ttaAissd,  arid 
fadm) 

(24)  Mat  25,  26;  Ln.  xii.  68,  69.  "Agree  with  thine 
adversary,"  Ac  This  pansage  is  not  vtrbatim.  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  except  in  the  last  sentence  The  word  trriyur  in  Luke 
(which  Lnke  ss  a  rule  systematically  alters  or  omits  whenever  it 
is  found  in  tho  common  tradition  of  Matthew  and  Lnke  [sea  Mk. 
L  44  ;  ii  11  ;  x,  21 ;»  xiv.  21])  indicate*  that  therein  Lnke  is 
following  some  early  tradition:  but  Karajtipf,  wpirrmf,  and 
A.wver  (Lake's  " helf.fsrthing,"  instead  of  Mstthew's  "farthing") 
seem. all  later  touches  added  to  give  graphic  variety  and  climax. 

;  Ln.  xiii.  21.    "The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 


'Many  shall  coroo 


(25)  Mat  xiii.  88  ; 
like  unto  leaven,'  Ac.    Nearly  verbatim.. 
(25)  Mat  viii  11,  12 ;  Lu.  xiiL  28,  29. 

1  It  (t  curious  that  in  the  only  passage  where  Luke  agrees  with 
Mark  in  reading  Wtytn  (Mk.  xi.  2  ;  Lu.  xix.  80),  Matthew  differs 
(xxv.  2),  using  the  word  »oa«tf«e-e«u.  There  may  be  noted  a  general 
tendency  of  Lnke  to  diverge  from  Mark,  and  of  Matthew  to  diverge 
from  Mark,  wherever  Mark  agrees  exactly  With  the  narrative  (as  .11* 
the  Lord)  in  Matthew  and  Luke  respectively. 
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from  the  east  tf.i  the  wait,"  (to.  In  Mattr.ew  these  words  are 
uttered  by  Jwus  as  ■  comment  upon  the  marvellous  faith  of  the 
la  Lake  they  follow  a  potable  peculiar  to  himself, 
"there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashiug  of  teeth  "  (which, 
in  this  instance,  is  peculiar  to  Matthew)  is  transferred  from 
the  end  to  the  beginning  ;  and  there  are  other  variations,  seem- 
ingly  purposed.    The  agreement  is  far  from  verbatim. 

(87)Met  xxilL  17-89 ;  La.  xiii.  84,  55.  "Jerusalem,  Jerusalem," 
kc  Thia  ia  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Luke 
has  sometimes  deviated- from  the  true  chronological  order.  Ho 
represent*  these  words  to  have  been  ottered  in  Galileo,  when  the 
Pharisees  warn  Jesus  to  flee  from  fear  of  Herod.  But  Matthew 
represents  them  aa  haviug  been  uttered  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the 
temple.  The  reason  for  Luke*  transposition  ia  possibly  contained 
in  the  last  words,  "Ye  shall  not  see  Me  till  the  time  come  when 
ve  shall  say,  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 
Now  these  Tory  words,  "Blessed  is  He,"  ko.,  were  uttered  Ay  the 
crowd  welcoming  Jesus  on  Hia  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (xu.  39). 
Luke  therefore,  regarding  the  words  of  Jesus,  "  Ye  shall  not  sea 
Me,"  as  a  prediction  necessarily  preceding  its  fulfilment,  ia  bound 
to  place  these  words  before  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem 
But  all  internal  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  Matthew's  order,  and 
against  Lake's.  The  agreement  is  very  neatly  verbatim,  but  Luke 
(whose  arrangement  does  not  require  the  word)  dispenses  with  the 
' '  henceforth  *  of  Matthew. 

(38)  Mat  xjr.iL  1-14;  La.  xlv.  16-24.  The  parable  of  the  wed- 
ding  feast.  These  parables  differ  entirely  in  language,  and  some- 
what in  thought  In  Matthew  thono  who  are  first  invited  slay  the 
messengers,  and  are  slain  by  the  king ;  and,  among  those  who  are 
subsequently  invited,  one  ia  rejected  for  being  without  a  wedding 
garment  In  Luke  the  guests  are  simply  discourteous,  and  the 
host  merely  invites  others  (the  poor  and  the  maimed,  end  then 
the  wanderers  in  the  streets)  in  the  place  of  the  first.  Matthew's 
parable  is  therefore  political.  Luke's  social.  Note,  however,  that 
in  the  parable  of  the  pounds  (Mat  talents,  xxv.),  Luke  iutro- 
duces  (xix.  27)  the  missing  political  element,  whereas  Matthew 
there  omits  it.  Clearly  no  common  document  nor  even  detailed 
tradition  originated  these  parables.  They  are  rathe:  (.as  also  aro 
the  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds)  of  tho  nature  of 
sermons  or  stories  based  upon  short  words  of  the  Lord"  as 
texts.  It  ia  obvious  that  Matthew  lays  special  stmts  upon  the 
exclusion  of  the  unfit  intruder,  Luke  upon  the  inclusion  of  all  the 
world. 

(29)  Mat  x.  87-89;  Ln.  xiv.  20,  27.  "He  that  loreth  father 
end  mother  more  than  Me,"  kc  In  Matthew  these  words  are 
addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  twelve  in  Galilee;  in  Luke  to  the  multi- 
tude following  Him  during  Hia  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Here  Luke 
seems  to  have  preserved  the  older  (because  more  difficult)  form  of 
the  tradition  :  "  Whosoever  hattth  not  '  (Marcion  altered  tuati 
iuto  careAt(*«i)  "  his  father,  ....  yea,  his  own  lifo  also,'  kc 
It  seems  more  probable  that  this  wss  the  original  form  than  that 
Luke  intensified  the  form  by  suy  alteration  of  his  own.  Thcte  is 
scarcely  sny  agreement  of  language  between  Matthew  and  Luko 
here. 

(80)  Mat  xviii.  12-14;  Lu.  xv.  4-7.  "What  man  having  an 
hundred  sheep,"  fcc  The  thought  is  the  same,  but  there  is 
scarcely  any  similarity  of  language ;  and  even  the  conclusion 
characteristically  differs,  Matthew  having  "it  is  not  the  will  of 
pour  FaOur  in  heaven  that  one  of  these  little  ones  should  perish  ;"' 
Luke  having  "there  Is  joy  lis  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  rc- 
penteth."  The  contrast  between  tho  negative  ("  not  tho  will ")  and 
the  positive  ("joy"),  between  the  " non -perishing*'  end  the  "re- 
penting," is  typical  of  the  contrast  between  the  whole  of  Matthew 
and  the  whole  of  Luke. 

(81)  Mst  vi.  24 ;  Lu.  xvi.  18.  "  No  (servant)  can  servo  two 
masters,"  kc.  With  tho  exception  of  "servant"  added  by  Luke 
for  defiuiteuess,  this  saying  is  the  same  verbatim  in  Matthew  and 
Luke, 

(32)  Mat.  xi.  12  and  v.  18;  Lu.  xvi.  16,  17.  "The  law  and 
the  prophets  were  till  John,"  etc,  and  "  Not  one  tittle  shall  pass 
from  the  law."  There  soeins  little  connexion  in- these  sayings  as 
they  stand  in  Luke,  and  there  is  very  little  similsrity  of  language 
between  Matthew  and  Luke. 

(83)  Mat  xxiv.  28-28,  37-41  ;  Lu.  xvii  23-27,  84-37.  These 
ore  scattered  sayings  on  the  second  owning,  likening  it  to  the 
"days  of  Noah''  and  to  "lightning,"  and  predicting  the  sever- 
ance of  those  who  are  "atone  mill  and  "in  one  bed."  Luke, 
eftor  his  manner, 'introduces*  a  question,  "Where,  Lord!"  to 
which  the  reply  comes,  "  Wheresoever  the  body  is,  thither  will 
the  eaglet  be  gathered  together."  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduces  the  sentence  in  tho  midst  of  the  discourse,  "So  shall 
also  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be,  for  wheresoever  the  body  is," 
fcc  The  agreement  of  language  is  not  considerable,  except  in 
the  last  part 

(34)  Mst  xxiil  12;  Ln.  xviii.  14.  snd  liv.  11.  "Everyone 
rtaltcth  himself  shall  be  abased. "  Ac.    This  again  furnishes 
..  -.aking  insuncs  of  the  manner  in  which  Lnkn  utilizes  word* 


of  the  Lord  aa  tarts  for  discourses.  The  saying  ia  introduced  by 
Matthew  in  tho  midst  of  tho  disco  arse  against  the  Pharisees ;  but 
it  is  made  by  Luke  the  conclusion  and  moral  of  the  parable  of  the 
publican  and  the  Pharisee,  and  of  the  discourse  on  choosing  tho 
lower  room. 

(88)  Mat  xxv.  14-80 ;  Lu.  xix.  1-28.  The  parable  of  the  talents 
or  pounds.  There  is  no  similarity  of  language,  except  in  the 
dialogue  between  the  idle  servant  and  the  master.  Luke,  after 
his  manner,  inserts  s  question  from  the  bystanders  ("  And  they 
said  to  him,  Lord,  he  hath  tut  pounds ") ;  and  Luke  here,  as 
Matthew  above  (28),  introduces  a  political  element,  making  the 
master  a  king,  and  narrating  s  royal  vengeance. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  passages  quoted  above,  one 
fact  strikes  us  at  once,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  ia  not  trrbalxm 
the  same  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  If  tkU  is  not  identical,  it 
might  be  thought  that  we  caunot  expect  any  words  of  the 
Lord  to  be  identical  And  indeed,  aa  a  matter  not  cf 
hypothesis  but  of  fact,  those  words  which  have  most  strongly 
appealed  to  men's  hearta,  and  have  been  most  frequently  on 
their  lips,  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  church ;  those  say- 
ings which  bare  given  the  tone  to  Christian  life,  which  have 
encouraged  martyrs,  and  stimulated  waverera,  smch  as  (17), 
"Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  bodvj"  (18),  "Whosoever 
shall  confess,"  <fco. ;  (29),  "  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother 
more  than  Me,"  Ac. — all  these,  though  identical  as  regards 
thought,  and  similar  as  regards  words,  are  nevertheless  not 
exactly  similar  in  Matthew  and  Lake.  The  exactly  similar 
passages  are  of  a  very  different  nature :  they  are  for  the 
most  part  passages  of  a  prophetic  or  historical  rather  than 
a  doctrinal  character  with  application  to  individuals. 
Some,  (1),  (2),  (5),  (6),  describe  the  relations  between  John 
the  Baptist  and  Christ ;  another,  (8),  calls  down  woe  on 
Choraxio  ;  another,  (9),  in  language  that  reminds  us  of 
the  thoughts,  though  not  of  the  words,  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  thanks  God  for  revealing  to  babes  what  He  baa 
hidden  from  the  wise  and  prudent;  another,  (27),  pours 
forth  lamentations  over  doomed  Jerusalem.  All  these 
passages,  dealing  as  it  were  on  a  large  scale  with  the  will 
of  God,  as  it  affects  religions  and  nations  rather  than  as  it 
affects  individuals,  are  better  fitted  for  reading  in  the 
services  of  the  church  than  for  being  transmitted  from 
mouth  to  mouth  in  the  family  from  father  to  son,  or  from 
catechist  to  catechumen,  fof  personal  and  individual  guid- 
ance ;  and  consequently  they  seem  more  likely  to  have  been 
handed  down  in  a  book  than  by  means  of  oral  tradition. 
Tho  same  conclusion  applies  to  (21),  "But  know  this,  that 
if  the  goodman,"  Ac.  and  to  (2d),  "  Who  then  is  the  faithful 
and  just  steward,"  -  Ac — both  of  which  passages  agree 
verbatim,  and  both  of  which  appear  to  have  an  ecclesiastical 
rather  than  an  individual  reference,  at  all  events  in  their 
primary  application.  In  proportion  as  a  rhetorical  passage 
limits  itself  to  individual  application,  it  seems  to  have 
modified  by  oral  tradition  so  as  to  deviate  from  exact 
compare  in  (3)  the  "  mote  and  the  bean>;"  also 
(12),  "Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;"  and  (19), 
"  Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow."  The  only  exception 
perhaps  to  this  rule  is  in  the  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees 
(16).  This  passage,  being  of  the  historical  type,  ought 
(according  to  our  rule)  to  be  identical;  but  Luke  differs 
from  Matthew  considerably.  Possibly,  in  the  earliest  days 
of  the  church,  and  especially  in  the  synagogues  of  Pales- 
tine a  few  years  after  tho  death  of  Christ,  the  angry  con* 
Dicta  between  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  and  the  Pharisees 
may  have  frequently  reproduced  and  modified  by  tradi- 
tional influences  the  original  form  of  our  Lord's  denuncia- 
tion ;  so  that  perhaps  this  subject  comes  naturally  under 
the  head  of  traditional  doctrine.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  Luke  approaches  the  later  period  of  the 
work  of  Christ  in  Judrea,  he  deviates  more  and  more  both 
from  Matthew  and  from  Mark;  perhaps  because  there 
was  a  Judtean  as  well  aa  a  Galilean  tradition  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  Luke,  in  the  fatter  part  of  hia  history,  depended 
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mainly  on  the  former.  These  two  considerations  may  ex- 
plain the  deviation  of  Lake  from  Matthew  in  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Pharisees. 

That  the  parables  should  diverge  is  natural  Their 
length  and  number  would  prevent  them  from  being  reniem- 
berod,  or  passed  from  month  to  month,  with  the  same 
fidelity  with  which  the  shorter  words  of  the  Lord  would  be 
preserved ;  and  as  they  were  probably  often  repeated  by 
Jesus  in  varied  shapes,  no  one  particular  shape  of  any 
parable  would  seem  to  claim  a  place  in  the  written  docu- 
ment of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  as  being  of  the  same  import- 
ance as  the  "  Woe  to  Jerusalem,"  or  the  other  strains  of 
poetic  prophecy.  The  parable  of  the  sower,  coming  first  in 
order,  and  being  typical  of  the  rest  of  the  parables,  and 
having  appended  to  it  an  explanation  of  the  motive  of  the 
parabolic  teaching,  would  naturally  attract  attention  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  consequently  it  found  a  place  in  the 
Triple  Tradition ;  but  this  privilege  was  accorded  to  no  other 
parable.  There  is  therefore  no  ground  whatever  for  infer- 
ring from  the  discrepanoy  of  the  language  of  a  parable  in 
Matthew  and  Lute  (t.g.,  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep)  that 
it  was  not  actually  uttered  by  Jesus.  The  exact  similarity 
of  thought  and  sequence  of  incident  in  that  parable,  as  re- 
corded by  Matthew  and  Luke,  proves  to  demonstration  that 
the  two  records  are  derived  from  one  source. 

The  following  are  our  conclusions  therefore  about  the  addi- 
tions to  the  Triple  Tradition  made  jointly  by  Matthew  and 
Luke.  (1.)  Their  omission  by  Mark  furnishes  no  argumeut 
for  their  rejection,  inasmuch  as  Mark  also  omits  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  obviously  aims  at  narrating  the  acta  rather  than 
the  sayings  of  the  Lord.  (2.)  Of  the  additions,  some  appear 
to  be  based  upon  common  tradition,  or  on  documents  modi- 
fied by  tradition,— principally  those  short  trenchant  sayings 
(including  the  Lord's  Prayer}  which  are  of  a  universal  and 
private  application,  (3.)  Others  appear  to  be  based  upon  a 
common  document;  ana  in  these  documentary  additions 
(as  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  rest)  Luke  seems  ta 
have  modified  the  original  tradition,  in  words  and  phrases, 
with  a  view  to  purity  of  style  and  intelligibility,  or  to  re- 
move difficulties.  (4.)  In  chronological  order  and  arrange- 
ment Matthew  and  Luke  pursue  divergent  paths ;  Matthew's 
object  being  to  group  and  mass  the  teaching  of  tho  Lord, 
while  Luke  aims  at  supplying  motive,  occasion,  place,  and 
time  for  each  utterance.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
that  the  arrangement  of  neither  is  to  be  implicitly  adopted. 
There  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  what  is  called  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  was  actually  delivered  at  one  time 
in  the  shape  in  which  Matthew  presents  it ;  and  it  is  equally 
questionable  whether  the  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  was 
delivered  in  a  village  of  Galilee,  and  whether  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (as  murderers,  on  whom 
should  be  avenged  all  the  innocent  blood  shed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world)  wai  ottered  at  the  table  of  a 
Pharisee.  (6.)  As  regards  the  parables,  we  have  to  de- 
pend— in  onr  conjecture  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
thoughts  of  Jesus  have  been  preserved — mainly  upon  the 
presence  in  them  of  the  same  spiritual  power  and  insight 
which  are  perceptible  in  His  other  recognized  genuine  say- 
ings. But  tho  dissimilarity  of  the  language  of  the  parables 
in  Matthew  and  Luke  (where  the  thought  is  the  same)  gives 
no  ground  for  denying  that  parables  on  the  seme  subjects, 
end  to  the  same  effect,  were  actually  delivered  by  Him. 
(7.)  Since  the  hypothesis  that  Luke  borrowed  from  Matthew 
is  untenable,  and  since  therefore  we  must  suppose  that 
Matthew  and  Luke  borrowed  these  additions  independently 
from  some  early  document,  we  may  infer  that  before  the 
times  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  a  document  containing  words 
of  tho  Lord  had  existed  long  enough,  and  had  acquired 
to  indnee  two  editors  or  writers  of 
;ly  representing  different  schools  of  thought 
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and  writing  for  i 
pendently. 

This  last  conclnsiou  Is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  for 
though  the  document  may  be,  and  almost  certainly  was,' 
later  than  the  Triple  Tradition,  yet  it  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  preserving  tho  original  utterances  of  the  Lord  com- 
paratively  unimpaired  by  traditional  transmutations.  Whea 
to  this  consideration  is  added  the  authoritative  nature  of 
the  words  of  the  Lord  in  this  document,  their  direct  refer- 
ence to  events,  and  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  dis- 
ciple would  have,  or  could  have,  invented  them, — for  which 
of  the  apostles  or  subordinate  disciples  could  have  invented 
the  discourse  on  "the  lilies  of  the  field,"  or  the  lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  or  the  speech  which  likens  John  to  "  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind,"  and  pronounces  him  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets,  yet  less  than  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of  Godt— 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  in  all  probability  we  have  in  these 
additions  of  Matthew  and  Luke  a  very  close  approximation 
to  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  impressive  utterances  of 
Jesus  Himself.  With  the  exception  of  the  healing  of  the 
son  of  the  centurion,  and  the  narrative  of  the  temptation, 
the  additions  common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  introduce  no 
new  supernatural  element, 

The  Addition*  and  Pecvliariiiet  of  Mark— It  might  A.id«H»a 
be  expected  that  when  we  como  to  the  additions  peculiar  i-"'"""- 
to  each  of  the  three  synoptists  we  should  find  some  increase  "'  M*rk- 
to  the  accounts  of  supernatural  events.  Now  it  seems  to 
be  a  striking  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Second  Gospel 
that  we  find  in  it  no  additions  of  this  kind.  Not  that 
Mark  does  not  lay  stress  on  what  appears  to  be  super- 
natural ;  on  the  contrary,  he  records  acts  of  instantaneous 
healing  with  greater  minuteness  of  detail  than  any  other 
evangelist  (vil  31-37;  viii.  22-26;  ix.  14-27);  but  wo 
find  in  Mark  no  mention  of  our  Lord's  birth  or  child- 
hood, and  only  the  barest  prediction  of  His  resurrection. 
As  an  explanation  of  the  deficiency  of  information  oo 
the  resurrection,  it  has  been  frequently  suggested  that 
the  latter  part  of  the  Gospel  may  have  been  lost ;  and,  less 
frequently  (Weiss,  Marcutetang<UuK,  p.  511),  that  the 
Gospel  was  deliberately  closed  with  the  prediction  of  the 
resurrection  by  the  mouth  of  an  angel,  because  "  the  mani- 
festations of  the  risen  Saviour  belong  (according  to  the 
earliest  notions)  no  longer  to  the  earthly  sphere  of  the  action 
of  Jesus,  and  therefore  do  not  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  GospeL"  Few  Greek  scholars,  however,  will  be  induced 
to  believe  that  the  author  of  the  Second  Gospel  deliberately 
chose  to  end  a  book  on  the  good  news  of  Christ  with  the 
words  tyo/fovrrq  yap.  From  a  literary  point  of  view  the 
yap,  and  from  a  moral  point  of  view  the  ill-omened 
fysflseWa,  make  it  almost  incredible  that  these  words 
represent  a  deliberate  termination  assigned  by  an  author 
to  a  composition  of  his  own.  Others  have  suggested  that 
the  last  page  of  the  MS.  may  have  been  accidentally  de- 
stroyed. But  this  suggestion  seems  to  overlook  the  con- 
sideration that  the  MS.  was  in  all  probability  written  not 
for  a  private  library  bnt  for  use  in  the  church,  and  that  it 
would  immediately  be  multiplied  by  copies.  Again,  we 
know,  from  reference  to  Mat  xxviiL  8  and  Lu,  xxiv.  9, 
that  the  common  tradition  ceases  with  the  return  of  the 
women  from  the  Lord's  tomb.  But  it  is  precisely  at -this 
point  that  the  genuine  Mark  (xvi.  8)  also  terminate*. 
Now,  that  a  page  should  have  been  torn  out  containing 
just  that  part  of  Mark  which  followed  after  the  close  pf 
the  common  tradition  woold  be  a  most  remarkable  and 
unlikely  coincidence.  It  seems  far  more  probable  that 
Mark  ends  his  Gospel  here  because  the  common  tradition 
ended  here,  and  because  he  scrupled  to  add  anything  to  the 
notes  and  traditions  which  he  knew  to  rest  upon  a  higher 
authority  than  his  own.  If  this  be  the  true  explanation,  it 
stamps  with  the  seal  of  a  higher  authority  such  traditions 
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as  have  beac  pr&t&rrdd  to  us  oy  so  nerapitlons  an  awtkor. 
We  proceed  therefore  to  an  investigation  of  the  peculiaaiUai 
of  Mark,  with,  s  ooafidenoe  in  bin  int  m«eii  rather  than 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  h»  has  neither  the  introdne> 
tieawaor  i~ 


m  in  Mark  is  bis  dOulHy. 
Verbosity  we  might  ba  tempted  to  caJl  it  at  tbe  first  aight ; 
bat  though  tium  is  a  certain  disproportion  in  tbe  space 
assigned  to  detail,  duality,  and  not  verbosity,  is  too 
better  word.  It  is  this  duality  which  gave*  rise  (see  above, 
p.  789)  to  the  ecroneons  supposition  that  Mark  hod  bor- 
rowed from  Matthew  and  Luke  Bat  it  may  be  shown,  by 
reference  to"  passages  where. there  can  be  no  possibility  that 
Mark  borrowed  from  Matthew  and  Luke  (Mk,  iL  10;  iii 
ft;  in.  27;  lib  22,30;  t.  3,5;  xiL  44),  that  this  duality 
is  a  part  of  Mark's  style.  In  many  casos,  sa,  Hi,  22,  30 
(B»«A^t5oirA.  «y«  and  mi  fux  AxoffapTov  s^«),  it  is  almost 
forced  on  tbe  reader  that  tbe  evangolist  bad  before  him  two 
versions  of  one  saying;  and  that  is  bis  "anxiety  to  omit 
nothing  "l  ho  inserted  both.  Whether  there  be  any  definite 
traces  of  translation  H  his  Gospel  will  be  considered  here- 
after. But,  so  far,  we  merely  not*  that  some  of  Mark's 
dualities  ol  expression  might  be  explained  as  double  render- 
ings qf  the  same  original.  Only  nne  parablo  is  peculiar 
to  Mark ;  it  is  one  that  illustrates'  (iv.  26-29)  tbe  spread 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  quiet,  unpereeiveJ,  and 
gradual  growth  of  corn.  The  subdued  tone- of1  this  (one/ of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  the  parables)  ™  perhaps  tbe 
reason  why  it  was  not  at~  first  widely  known,  as  it  on- 
donbtedly  is  die  reason  why  modern  readers  pay  it  too  tittle 
attention.  Mark  also  amplifies  the  story  of  the-  Baptist's 
execution  (ri.  20-28),  and  the  graphic  story  of  the  exorcism 
of  the  "  legion."  For  the  rest,  the  other  additions -peculiar 
to  Mark  consist  either  of  dual  expressions  and  amplificatiora 
of  detail,  x  of  realistic  details  which  would  naturally  be 
jubordi  aatod  in  latertimee,  as  likely  to  be  sturablmgbkxks. 
For  amplifications  which  treat  of  the  rcsistnnceaod  ultimate 
submission  of  mi  clean  spirits  see  i.  26,  27  ;  i.  44 ;  iii.  7- 
12 ;  ix,  14-27  ;  for  others  which  relate  to  the  crowding  of 
people  round  Jesus,  the  publicity  of  Hie  work,  and  His 
desire  for  solitude,  see  i.  28;  L  35-37.;  i  45;  ii.  1-4;  ii. 
15  ;  iii  10-12 ;  vi.  32—33,  <fcc.  The  narrative  also,  from 
first  to  last,  abounds  with  expre*KiouH  as  to  the  manner  and 
look  and  minute  action  of  Jesus  daring  dialogues  or  miracles 
(cf.  iii.  5;  riL  31-37;  viiL  22-2(5).  In  many  of  these 
additions  Aramaic  words  are  given  as  the  very  utterances  of 
Jesus,  e.g.,  41,  TaX«W  nl,u ;  vii.  34,  'Ee^aW ;  xiv.  36, 
;  sometimes,  also,  names  that  are  given  by  no  other 
writer,  e.g.,  Bartimaeus,  Boanerges,  and  Dairnanutha J  Un- 
questionably, under  ordinary  circumstances,  thin  elaboration 
of  unimportant  detail5  (and  especially  the  introduction  of 

1  Tltis  i*  s  quotation  from  Papist  preserved  by  Euseblue  'Kirch- 
hafer,  p.  12$):  "  For  he  (Mark)  took  gnat  caie  abeet  one  matter, 
viz.,  to  omit  noitlas:  <A  ail  teat  Utqliw  A»)  he  heard/'  If  Papias 
spoke  of  our  Mark,  it  would  seem  that  this  matt  refer  rather  to  the 
word*  than  to  the  incidents  recorded  la  bis  very  scanty  Go»pol.  It 
to  be  an  apology  for  tbe  disproportion  of  the  narrative.  In 


'  disproportion 

writing  the  narrative  juss  oi  ha  took  it  down-  in  notes  <from  Peter's 
d:»coatses)  "Mark,"  saye  Papinn,  "  committed  no  error,''  but  simply 
acted  aa  a  faithful  reporter.  Wa  do  Dot,  of  coursa,  commit  ourselves 
to  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  we  merely  point  out  that  tbe 
hypothesis  that  Mark*  0«  t*'  «•  collection  of  "  notes,'*  win  explain 
»oiri';  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  Myle, 

1  Mark's  custom  of  yilacinp  the  Aramaic  original  side  by  side  with  | 
the  1 1  reek  translation  i.  prilinps  in  part  sr.fscfted  )>y  the  Palestinian 
dialect  of  our  Lord's 'time,  tti  which  (cs]*«-tally  in  certain  phrase*) 
Gn.ck  and  Aramaic  wit*  hit-ruled  toother,  as  In  the  phrase  "my 
L-^l,"  ****J  nr,  which  stands  for  n»,  Kif!f.  See  Lightioot,  Oalal,, 
p.  167,  for  this  and  other  instances.  But  in  Mark  tho  reduplication 
for  the  tnr  t  part  in  cenlined  to  rais.— v.i  expressive  of  stronr;  emotion. 

*  Take,  an  instance,  tho  woundi.14  of  the  hich  prill's  servant  by 
l\>r.    H.rc  M..rk  ''xiv.  47)  merely  records  the  wound :  Mattlitw 


name»—  for  In**ancw  of  wbicfr  s-n  the 
^xnjieey'ie-w  mark  of  -  a  later  writ*,  and*  "of  aTconneeef  of 
fiction  rather  than  history.  But  ei.  tho  characten.tice  of 
Murk  support  the  behef  that  m  hia  case  they  are  rather  the 
eawreeeencer  and  redundancies*  of  one  who  trusted  bis 
memory  rather  than  bis  judgment,  end  who  preferred  to 
report  rather  than  to  select  and  arrange. 

One  proof  of  the  early  composition  of  Mark  it  tbe  rade- 
nees  and'  even  vulgarity  of  his  Greek.  He  uses  a  great 
nam i>er  of  words  winch  are  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
grammarians.  For  example,  of  Mark's  phrase  itrxirwt  «v«i 
(Mk.  v.  23),  Pfrrybichus  says  <ed.  Lobeck,  p.  3B9),  •'only 
the  emaUle  rise  it  in  this  sense ;"  the  same  grammarian  also 
warns  bis  readers  against  Kpd@Po.To*  (Mk  ii.  4,  9,  11,  12). 
Other  words  noted  by  Phrynichus,and  used  by  Mark  (some 
of  whieb  are  also  used  by  Matthew)  but  avoided  bj  Luke, 
a»  fae^e^e*  (ix.  47);  e^r^r  (for  wXovmee,  zv.  43); 
^U^arn,  (rt  Iff);  «opoW  (v.  41);  c>4.  <t.  7); 
p%£»tc>a  (nr.  65) ;  Ae^'&j  (r,  25).«  Such  words  as  these 
might  naturally  findtheir  place  ia  the  mongrel  Greek  of  tl* 
slaves  and  freedmea  who  formed  the  first  coiigregationa  ol 
tbe  church  in  Rome ;  and  they  are  therefore  tokens  of  a 
date  of  composition  earlier  than  that  of  Mattbow  and  Luke 
For  it  a  not'  conceivable  that  such  tenrs  (some  of  wbics 
would  so  have  jarred  upon  the  ear  of  an  educated  Greek 
as  almost  to  correapond  to  our  "  slang  ")  should  be  ' 
tu  ted  in  later  times  for  a  more  tasteful  vocabulary; 
it  ia  easily  conceivable,  and  a  priori  probable,  the. 
Greek  should,  in  the  parous  days,  of  the  church,  be 
sutmtittitBel  for  worsa 

libra  natural  claracterisUc  of  an  unpractised  reporter 
that- ho  lays  undue  stress  on  a  few  vivid  expression*  and 
Btriknrrg  words,  and  that  tie  reproduces  or  exaggeratee  anit- 
colntlnv  which,  though  not  objectionable  in  a  speech,  are 
inconvenient  in  a  book,  because  they  tend  to  obscure  or 
subordinate  the  subjuct  matter.  Many  such  words  are 
inserted  by  Mark,  and  avoided  by  Matthew  or  Luke,  or  by 
both,  evo\,  (rxt^MsWve,  1  10  ;  ayvae^ot,  iL  21 ;  Kw^sosroW, 
i  38 ;  aeaW,  ir.  SO.  For  irregular  constructions  see  iv. 
28  (vKTjprfi  &iros,  the  correct  reading);  xii  40,  ol  kotoo-oWcs 
(altered  by  Luke) ;  v.  23,  IVu  «Vi%  ;  note  also  the  curious 
change  of  construction  from  tva  to  the  infinitive  ia  iii.  15, 
as  compared  with  iii.  1 4.  The  Latinisma  of  this  Gospel 
are  well  known :  see  xv.  15,  to  Uavof  mxijvu;  vi  35, 
wpo  voXAr/-;  vi.  27i  o-rocovAaTwp^  iv.  39,  «evr\ppsW.  The 
words  irpainipioe  (xv.  16),  tr'jetrot  (iii.  14),  and  ^payeAAous- 
(xv.  15)  Mark  shares  with  Matthew.  Other  barbarisms 
are  the  use  of  orov  with  the  indicative,  and  tbe  use  of  on 
to  ask  a  question  (iL  16;  ix.  11  ;  ix.  28),  boUi  of  which 
idioms  are  common  in  the  .drfa  Pilot i,  and  perhaps  indicate 
Latin  influence. 

A  still  more  cogent  proof  of  the  early  date  of  Mark  ia  that  • 
this  Gospel  contains  many  expressions  which  would  be  likely 
to  be  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  weak  believers,  so  that 
they  ore  omitted  in  the  later  Gospels,  and  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  except  in  a  Gospel  of  extreme  antiquity.  For 
example,  the  strong  expression  (vi.  5,  C),  "  He  wit  not  aklt 
to  do  there  any  mighty  work;"  tho  statement  (i.  32,  34} 
that  all  the  sick  were  brought  to  Jesus,  but  that  He  healed 
only  many,  whereas  Matthew  (viii.  16)  says  that  He  healc  l 
all,  and  Luke  (iv.  40)  that  He  healed  rath  one  (Ivl  lxd<rryi  , 

(cttI.  5!)  lulri*  the  reproof  addressed  by  Jesus  to  Peter;  Luke  (uii. 
60,  61)  adds  that  it  was  tho  "  right "  ear,  ami  that  Jesus  heeled  tl* 
men ;  lastly,  the  Fourth  Oospcl,  while  omftttsff  the  healing,  retains  lh» 
"rt^ht"  ear,  asd  mid*  that  tho  servants  name  was  Malchus.  In 
sucli  a  case  it  Is  impossihle  to  feel  certain  that  tbe  simpler  narrative  o! 
Mark  may  not  have  been  raodin«i  by  later  accretlnna. 

*  Snch  arRiimeuta  as  that  "  Hippocrates  used  />ai>(t "  cannot  count 
foe  anything  onJinst  the  cenend  feeHng  of  dislike  for  the  won  I 
express.-.!  l.y  the  dklum  of  Phrynldhm.  '*  e  »)  Im+U  ri  .V™  «i«  t» 
Til  ;ri>iv. " 
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the  attempt  of  His  mother  and  brat  area  tola/  hands  oa  Hira 
em  tike  ground  that  Ho  was  insane  (iii.  20-:!  I) ;  tho  imputa- 
tion of  an  ambitraw  petition  to  James  and  John,  instead  of 
(is  Matthew,  to  their  mother  (x.  35);  tha  mention  of  tfia 
marvel  of  Pilate  at  the  speedy  death  of  Jesus,  which  might 
1 1  nve  been  perverted  to  support  those  who  denied  that  Jesus 
had  really  died  upon  the  cross  (iv.  44) ;  the  statement  that 
Jesus  only  gave  power  to  His  apostles  to  cast  oat  devils  (iii. 
l.i,  correct  text),  cad  not  (as  Mat  x.  1)  to  heal  diseases; 
toe  enumeration  of  the  different  stages  by  which  Jesus,  at 
lxsast  on  one  occasion,  effected  a  cure,  and  the  description 
of  the,  at  first,  only  partial  cure  (viiL  24) ;  the  statement 
taat  the  fig-tree,  instead  of  being  withered  np  "immedi- 
ately" (as  Matthew,  lrapaxprjua,  xxi.  19),  was  not  observed 
to  be  withered  till  after  the  interval  of  a  day;  the  bare 
statement  (xvi  4)  that  the  women  found  the  stone  rolled 
awuy  from  the  sepulchre  (which  might  have  been  usad  to 
support  the  statements  of  those  who  maintained  that  the 
friends  of  enemies  of  Jesus  had  stolen  His  body),  whereas 
Matthew  (xxviiL  2)  distinctly  meet*  such  an  objection  by 
assorting  that  an  angel  descended  from  heaven  in  the  sight 
of  the  keepers  and  rolled  away,  the  stone ; — these,  and  pro- 
b  ibly  other  expressions,  indicate  a  very  early  date  of  com- 
position, and  a  disposition  to  record  facts  as  they  came, 
without  emphasis  or  subordination.    Mark  neither  masses 
similar  sayings  or  deeds,  as  Matthew  does,  nor  supplies 
motives  and  occasions,  as  Luke  does.    It  is  most  interesting 
to  note  that  the  words  "law,"  "lawyer,"  which  played  so 
prominent  a  part  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  not  to  be  found 
at  all  in  Mark's  narrative.    His  business  is  simply  with  the 
lifo  of  Christ    Again,  whereas  Matthew  and  (in  a  leas  de- 
gree) Luke  are  careful  to  point  out  that  Jesus  fulfilled  the 
Kiyrags  of  the  prophets,  Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
he  recognizes  in  John  the  Baptist  (L  2)  the  messenger  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets,  sees  in  Jesus  a  Being  too  absorbing 
and  interesting  as  a  man  to  find  much  time  for  contempla- 
tion of  Him  as  the  mere  fulfiller  of  prophecy.    In  a  word, 
Mark  writes  of  Jesus,  not  as  the  destroyer  or  fulfiller  of  the 
law,  not  as  the  Messiah  predicted  by  the  prophets,  not  as 
the  refuge  of  the  Gentiles,  but  rather  as  a  man ;  subject  to 
er,  and  disappointment,  and  weariness;  not  knowing  all 
i ;  not  able  to  do  all  things ;  but  endowed  with 
strange  powers  of  healing  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men ;  and 
carrying  out  a  mysterious  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
world,  through  a  spirit  of  childlike  obedience  to  God  and 
brotherly  love  towards  men ;  lastly,  a  man  who  assumed  for 
Himself  and  for  His  disciples  a  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and 
who  based  all  the  success  of  His  plans  upon  His  predicted 
!  itb.  and  resurrection,  to  be  followed  by  a  second  coming. 

True,  Mark's  Gospel  is  disproportioned,  inartistic,  and 
uneouth — scarcely,  indeed,  to  be  called  a  book,  but  rather  a 
coilection  of  graphic  anecdotes.  Yet  it  has  a  unity  derived 
from  its  naive  simplicity  and  single-mindcdness,  in  recording 
whatever  it  records  as  it  was  delivered  from  tho  earliest 
sources  in  its  entirety;  and  possibly  in  that  string  of  anec- 
dotes the  development  of  Christ's  life  and  work  may  be 
traced  with  not  less  clearness  rtian  in  tho  ampler  and  more 
artistic  production  of  Luke. 

The  Addition*  and  Peculiarities  of  Matthew. — The  prin- 
cipal additions  to  the  common  tradition  contributed  by 
Matthew  alono  are  the  following: — 

(1)  L  1-17,  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Ditvid  ;  (2)  I.  18-25,  the 
annunciation,  and  the  dream  of  Joseph  ;  (3)  ii.  1-12,  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi  ;  (4)  ii.  13-23,  tho  massacre  of  children  in  Bethlehrtn 
and  t)i*  flight  of  the  parents  of  Joaus  to  Egypt,  together  with  their 
return  to  Naxarcth  ;  (6)  iii.  13-17,  the  reluctance  of  John  to  baptist 
Jesus;  (6)  iv.  H-16,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  "The  people 
that  sit  in  darkness,"  he.;  (7)  v.  6-10,  the  six  latitudes  on  the 
sorrowing,  the  meek,  the  merciful,  tho  pure  in  heart,  the  pear*- 
m*k«rs,  the  perm-euted ;  (8)  v.  17-4R.  the  new  law  ia  more  exacting 
than  the  u',J  law,  (9)  vi.  1-18.  warning*  *?ain't  rvtentation  in 
iinsgivinj,  prayer,  and  fasting ;  (U'j  vi.  3",  "Sufficient  for  the 


day  is  the  evil  thereof-";.  (11)  vii.  •\.HGUre  not  that  which  h.  holy 
to  dngs,"  Shi.;  (12)  vii.  13,  U,  "  Broad  is  the  gaU,"  i;.,  (13)  fit. 
22,  ,rta  thy  name  hare  we  east  out  devils,"  4  c. ;  flii  ix.  13  and 
xtt.  7,  the  sayiag,  "  1  win  have  merer  and  not  mcTince";  (18)  ix. 
27-34,  the  cure  of  two.  blind  man  and  of  a  deaf  man  ;»  (10)  x.  5-8, 
"So not  into  any  city  of  tha  Samaritans, "  Ate.,  instructions  to  tie 
twelve;  (17)  x.  23,  "Bat  whan  they  pUBaue  you  ia  this  city.  Sea 
unto  the  other ;  for  verily  I  say  onto  you,  Ta  shall  not  have  gone 
over  the  cities  of  Isiael  until  the  Son  of  Man  be  came" ;  (18)  x.  25, 
"The  servuot  is  not  above  hia  master,"  Ac ;  (T9)  si.  38-30,  "Coma 
unto  Me,  all  yo  that  are  weary,'1  am. ;  (20 )  xii.  17-2 1 ,  tha  prophecy 
of  laaiah,  "  Behold  my  servant,"  4c,  ia  fulfilled  in  Joaus :  (21)  xii. 
22,  23,  the  healing  of  one  that  was  both  dumb  aad  blind  ;  (22) 
xii.  33,  "  Either  make  tha  tree  sound  and  the  fruit  sound,  or,"  ftc; 
(23)  xii.  86,87,  "  Every  idle  word."  Jtc.;  (34)  xii.  40,  "A.  Jenaa 
was  iu  the  whale's  belly,"  Ac. ;  (25)  alii.  14,  19,  tha  fulfilment  of  a 
ptopliecy  of  Isaiah  in  the  misunderstanding  of  Christ's  teaching; 
(26)  xiii  24-30,  the  enemy  and  the  tares;  (27)  aiii.  35,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  in  Christ's  teaching  by  parables ;  (28)  xiii.  86-43, 
the  interpretation  of  tho  parable  of  the  tares ;  (28)  xiii.  44-60,  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  (a)  a  treasure,  (A)  a  merchant  baying 
a  pearl,  (e)  a  "net ;  (30)  xiii.  51,  62,  Every  illscipio  to  bring  forth 
things  new  and  old,"  4c;  (31)  xiv.  28-33,  the  attempt  of  Peter  to 
walk  up 
Father  I 
the 
xviii. 

ya  shall  not  enter,"  4c;  (36)  xviii.  10,  "Their  angels  do  always 
behold,"  Jtc ;  (37)  srviii.  12-14,  the  parable  of  the  hundred  sheep 
(given  by  Luke  in  similar  language);  (38)  xviii.  15-18,  "Tell  it  to 
the  fthurch,"  4c,  the  course  of  pioceduro  in  ease  of  quarrel ;  (39) 
xviii.  21,  22,  the  question  of  Pater,  "  How  often  shall  my  brother 
sin  against  ma?"  (40)  xviii.  23  34,  the  parable  of  the  unforgiving 
servant;  (41)  xix.  10-12,  "There  are  some  eunuchs,"  Ac ;  (42)  xx. 
1-15,  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard;  (4?)  xxi.  5,  the  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy,  "Behold  thy  King  com  em,"  to.;  (44)  xxi.  16,  the 
fulfilment  ot  the  prophecy,  "  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babe*  and  suck- 
hngs,''4c.;  (45)  xxi  28-32,  "  1  go"  and  "  Igo  not";  (46)  xxi  43, 
"  The  kiogdom  of  God  shall  be  taken  from  yon,  and  shall  be  given 
to  a  nation  that  bringeth  forth  the  fruiU  thereof";  (47)  xxii.  1-14, 
the  parable  of  the  despiteful  and  murderous  guests  (very  dissimilar 
in  Lake);  (48)  xxiri.  1-3,  "The  Scribes  snd  Pharisees  sit  in. Moses' 
seat,  4c;  (49)  xxiii.  7-12;  i*.  15-22,  «  Be  not  called  Rabbi,"  4c, 
"  He  that  sweareth  by  the  altar,"  *c;  (50)  xxv.  1-18,  tie  parable 
of  the  ten  virgins;  (51)  xxv.  14-28,  the  parable  of  the  talents  ;  (52) 
xxv.  31-48,  the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  the  goats;  (53)  xxvi.  61-64, 
"  Pat  up  thy  sword,"  and  "  Thinkost  thou  not  that  1  cannot  now 
pray  to  My  Father,"  4c;  (644  xaviL  3-10,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  "And  they  took  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,"  4c;  (55) 
xx  vii,  19,  "  I  lava  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that  just  men,"  *c; 
(56)  xxvii.  24-25,  Pilaio  washing  his  hands;  (67)  xxviL  52,  63, 
"  And  many  bodies  of  them  that  slept  arose,"  4c ;  (56)  xxvii  62-66, 
the  Jews  seal  the  sepulchre;  (59)  xxviiL  2-5,  the  angel  rolls  tha 
stone  from  the  tomb  of  Jesus  ;  (60)  xxviiL  9-fS,  the  women  clasp 
the  feet  of  the  risen  Jesus;  the  soldiers  are  bribed  to  say  that 
th*  disciples  stole  away  tho  body ;  (61)  xxviiL  16-20,  Jesus 
to  the  eleven  disciples  o 


oa  a  mountain  in  Galilee, 
The  preface  (chaps,  i.  and  ii.)  reveals  a  part  of  the  pur- 
poso  of  the  whole  Gospel,  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
not  from  David  merely,  who  was  under  the  law,  but  from 
Abraham,  who  waa  the  receiver  of  the  promise  (Gal  iii. 
1G)  and  the  father  of  the  faithful  (Gal.  iii.  7).  Such  a 
genealogy  ia  the  fitting  preface  of  a  book  which  aims 
at  exhibiting  the  Law,  not  aa  trampled  upon  but  as  fulfilled 
and  developed  into  a  higher  law  of  promise,  in  which 
all  tha  families  of  tbo  world  ware  to  bo  blessed  (Gen.  xii.  3). 
But  by  thia  tun*,  also  the  church  required  some  distinet 
affirmation  concerning  the  divine  origin  of  Jesus.  The  gap 
left  in  the  opening  of  Mark's  Gospel  needed  to  be  filled  up. 
Tho  mere  earthly  pedigrco  from  Abraham  was  insufficient  ; 
noc  did  it  auffico  that  Jesus  should  be  declared  to  be 
spiritually  the  Son  of  God.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
verity  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  Jeans  from  tbo  Father  should 
bo  embodied  in  a  narrative  so  expressed  as  to  be  intelligible 
toalL 

Tho  differences  between  the  prefaces  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  are  obvious,  and  need  no  stress  laid  on  them,  except 
as  illustrations  of  the  freedom  which,  at  this  period,  waa 
allowed  in  the  handling  of  tho  various  introductions  to  tha 

1  Possibly  these  narratives 
Maik;  but,  as  the  langnagl 


refer  to  events  a!*>  deluded  by 

do  siiauarity,  thay  are  placed  here. 
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Gospel  tradition.  « It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  Luke  re- 
gards Nazareth  as  tho  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  the 
first  (1 26 ;  ii.  4),  whereas  Matthew  seems  to  represent  them 
as  selecting  Nazareth  for  their  new  home  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus  and  the  return  from  Egypt,  only  because  they  were 
afraid  to  return  to  their  old  homo  in  Judaea,  thereby  fulfil- 
ling an  ancient  prophecy  (ii.  23).  Throughout  hU  preface, 
as  throughout  his  version  of  the  Triple  Tradition,  Matthew 
always  boars  in  mind  that  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  prophets 
as  well  as  the  law.  The  birth  from  a  virgin  (i.  25),  the 
birth  in  Bethlehem  (ii  6),  the  return  from  Egypt  (ii.  15), 
the  massacre  of  the  children  in  Bethlehem  (ii.  18),  and  the 
residence  in  Nazareth  (iL  23)  are  all  spoken  of  as  the  con- 
sequences of  prophecies.  It  is  scarcely  fanciful,  also,  to  see 
some  reference  to  the  infancy  of  Moses,  and  the  slaughter 
of  the  Israelitish  children  by  Pharaoh  in  the  massacre  of  the 
children  of  Bethlehem  by  Herod. 

Passing  next  to  Matthew's  version  of  the  Triple  Tradition, 
we  note  first  the  prominence  given  to  the  law.  Instead  of 
giving  a  chronological  account  of  our  Lord's  acts  and  say- 
ings, Matthew  prefers  to  collect  a  mass  of  doctrine  into  one 
continuous  discourse,  known  from  early  times  as  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  This  discourse  follows  almost  immediately 
(iv.  11 ;  v.  1.)  on  the  commencement  of  His  public  life; 
and  it  contains  the  new  law  of  the  new  kingdom.  The 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  corresponds  to  the  law  given  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  a  thread  of  contrast  runs  through  the 
former,  comparing  in  each  case  that  which  bad  been  said 
"of  old  time1'  with  tbatwhich  the  New  Lawgiver  prescribed, 
and  showing  that  in  each  case  the  new  law,  though  more 
gentle,  was  also  more  stringent  and  more  exacting  than  tho 
old.  "Depart  from  Me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity"  (Lu.  xiii. 
27)  is  expressed  by  Matthew  (v'ri.  23),  "Depart  from  Me,  ye 
tbat  work  lawlessness;"  and  this  word  "lawlessness"  is 
found  four  times  in  Matthew,  and  not  at  all  in  the  rest  of 
the  Gospels.  Luke  recognizes  that  no  j  ot  or  ti  ttle  is  to  pass 
from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled  ;  but  nowhere  in  Luke  shall 
we  find  the  strong  language  which  declares  (Mat  v.  19) 
that  he  who  breaks,  or  teaches  others  to  break,  one  of  the 
least  of  the  commandments  of  the  law  shall  be  called  least 
in  tho  kingdom  of  God. 

The  genealogy  traced  from  Abraham,  and  the  stress 
liid  on  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  prominence  thus  given  te 
the  law,  all  suggest  that  this  book  was  primarily  intended 
for  Jewish  readers;  and  this  supposition  is  confirmed 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  Matthew  finds  less  space 
than  Luke  for  the  parables  which  point  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  more  for  those  which  point  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  workers  of  lawlessness  and  of  tbo 
unworthy  Jews.  He  alone  among  the  evangelists  has 
the  saying,  "  Many  are  called  but  few  chosen ;"  and  the 
distinction  between  the  "  called  "  («A.>p-o*)  and  "  chosen  " 
(ixktKToC)  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  Paul  uses 
the  two  words  almost  indifferently,  and  Luke  (though 
he  too  has  the  parable  of  the  unworthy  guests)  bos  not 
ventured  to  usb  nXip-ol  in  Matthew's  disj  tragi ng  significa- 
tion. But  Matthew,  more  than  the  rest  of  tbe  evangelists, 
seems  to  move  in  evil  days,  and  amid  a  race  of  backsliders, 
among  dogs  and  swine  who  are  unworthy  of  the  pearls  of 
truth,  among  the  tares  sown  by  the  enemy,  among  fisher- 
men who  have  to  cast  back  again  many  of  the  fish  caught 
iu  the  net  of  the  gospel ;  the  broad  way  is  ever  in  bis  mind, 
and  the  multitude  of  those  that  go  thereby,  and  the  guest 
without  tho  wedding  garment,  and  the  foolish  virgins,  and 
th">  goats  as  well  as  the  sheep,  and  those  who  oven  "  cast 
out  devils  "  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  yet  are  rejected 
hy  Him  because  they  "  work  lawlessness."  Where  Luke 
speaks  exultantly  of  "joy  in  heaven"  over  one  repentant 
sinner,  Matthew  in  more  negative  and  sober  phrases 
declares  that  it  is  not  tho  will  of  the  Father  that  one 


of  the  little  ones  should  perish;  and  as  a  reason  for 
not  being  distracted  about  the  future  it  is  alleged  that 
"sufficient  for  tho  day  is  the  evil  thereof":  see  above, 
(10),  (11),  (12),  (13),  (28),  (29  e),  (50),  (52).  It  is  far- 
fetched  to  suppose  that  these  subjects  are  selected  or 
amplified  in  antagonism  to  tbe  doctrine  of  Paul.  The 
condition  of  the  Jews,  their  increasing  hostility  to  the 
Christians,  and  tbe  wavering  or  retrogression  of  many 
Jewish  converts  when  the  hostility  became  intensified 
shortly  before  and  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,— this  may 
well  explain  one  side  of  Matthew's  Gospel ;  and  the  other 
side  (tbe  condemnation  of  "  lawlessness  ")  might  find  an  ex- 
planation in  a  reference  to  Hellenizing  Jews,  who  (like  some 
of  the  Coriuthians)  considered  that  the  new  law  set  them 
free  from  all  restraint,  and  who,  in  casting  aside  every 
vestige  of  nationality,  wished  to  cast  aside  morality  as  well. 
Viewed  in  tbe  light  of  the  approaching  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  wavering  or  retrogression  of  great  masses  of  the 
nation,  the  introduction  into  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  tbe  words, 
"Deliver  us  from  the  evil,"  and  the  prediction  (xxiv.  12) 
that  "by  reason  of  the  multiplying  of  lawlessness  the  love 
of  many  shall  wax  cold,"  will  seem  not  only  appropriate, 
but  typical  of  the  character  of  tbe  whole  of  the  First  Gospel. 

Besides  the  fulfilments  of  prophecy  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
face, Matthew  sees  several  others  (6),  (25),  (43),  (44),  (54) 
which  are  not  mentioned  in  tbe  Triple  Tradition,  and  these 
applications  of  prophecy  sometimes  contain  obvious  confu- 
sions. For  example,  Matthew  sees  in  our  Lord's  entry  into 
Jerusalem  a  fulfilment  of  tbe  prophecy :  "Thy  king  cometh 
.  . .  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt  tbe  foal  of  an  ass."  The 
repetition  seems  to  denote  one  animal,  after  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  and  only  one  is  mentioned  by  Mark  and 
I  Luke ;  but  Matthew,  applying  prophecy  more  closely, 
speaks  of  two,  and  adds  (xxi.  7)  "  tbey  brought  the  ass  and 
the  foal  and  cast  their  clothes  upon  them,  and  be  sat  upon 
them."  Again,  in  speaking  of  the  *'  potter's  field  "  (xxvii. 
9),  he  quotes,  as  from  Jeremiah,  a  prophecy  that  is  really 
from  Zechariah  xL  12  (the  word  translated  "potter"  is 
rendered  by  Ewald  "treasury";  and  [though  Aquila  has 
*\dtmjv]  the  LXX.  has  xwytvr^pu>v,  "foundry,"  neither  of 
which  renderings  will  suit  Matthew's  application).  Again, 
thuugh  Luke  speaks  of  the  "  sign  of  Jonah,"  Matthew  alone 
makes  Jesus  publicly  declare  tbat,  as  Jonah  was  three  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  belly  of  the  whale  (xii.  40),  so  He 
shall  be  three  days  and  three  nights  in  the  heart  of  tbe 
earth ;  and  such  a  declaration,  exciting  no  questioning  in 
tho  disciples,  nor  wonder  in  bystanders,  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  and  looks  like  a  later  application. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Matthew  alone  has  the  inac- 
curate statement  that  the  murdered  Zachariah  was  the  son 
of  Barachiah  (xxiii  35) ;  and  perhaps  an  inaccuracy  result- 
ing from  a  lapse  of  memory  may  explain,  not  only  the  use 
of  the  name  of  Jeremiah  above,  but  also  the  quotation  "  He 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene"  (ii.  23),  which  is  found  in  no 
existing  book  of  prophecy.  Similarly  (perhaps)*  Mark, 
through  lapse  of  memory  on  tbe  part  of  those  whose  tradi- 
tion he  records,  quotes  (i.  2),  as  from  Isaiah,  according  to 
tbe  correct  reading  (the  A.  V.  reads  "prophets"),  a  prophecy 
composed  of  two  passages,  the  first  of  which  is  from  Mslachi, 
and  only  the  second  from  Isaiah.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  without  the  modem  means  for  rapid  reference,  verifica- 
tion was  a  much  harder  task  then  than  now,  and  much 
more  trust  was  necessarily  given  to  memory. 

Few  new  miracles  are  introduced  by  Matthew  into  the 
body  of  his  work  (15),  (21),  (31),  (34).  Twoof  these  con- 
sist of  acts  of  healing;  and  two  are  connected  with  Peter, 
viz.,  Peter's  partial  success  in  walking  npon  tbe  waves,  and 
his  (supposed)  extraction  of  a  stater  from  the  mouth  of  a 
fish.  But  the  words  implying  the  latter  miracle  have 
possibly  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding ;  at  all  events 
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they  leave  in  the  mind  "a  doubt  whether,  in  thie  instance, 
/tome  essential  particular  may  not  have  been  either  omitted 
or  left  unexplained  "  (Ferrer1*  IAft  of  Ckrut,  vol  iL  p.  46). 

In  it*  moral  teaching  this  Gospel  lays  special  stress  upon 
the  sin  of  religious  ostentation  and  hypocrisy.  In  a  strong 
piasage  (xii.  33)  consistent  undissembling  wickedness  is 
preferred  to  dissembled  wickedness,  and  the- Pharisee,-*  are 
d  escribed  at  greater  length  than  in  any  of  the  other  Gospels. 
Yet  this  Gospel  does  not  always  dwell  upon  the  dark  side 
of  Christ's  doctrine.  It  preserves  also  some  of  the  Lord's 
most  "comfortable"  sayings :  the  blessings  upon  the  meek 
and  merciful ;  the  saying  that  tho  angels  of  the  little  ones 
always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father;  and  above  all  that 
b lying  which  is  a  gospel  in  itself,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye 
that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,"  dec.  (xi.  28-30). 

In  speaking  of  the  date  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  determined,  from  internal  evidence,  we  must  remem- 
ber that,  if  the  work  be  composite,  the  fact  that  some  of 
Matthew's  additions  are  clearly  late  will  not  show  that 
others  may  not  be  early.  The  saying,  for  example,  that  the 
disciples  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the 
Son  of  At  an  shall  have  come  (x.  23),  seems  to  be  an  early 
aod  unaltered  reminiscence  of  a  saying  of  Jesus,  which  was 
oat  generally  adopted  in  the  tradition  because  of  its  recog- 
nized difficulty  at  a  later  date.  It  is  possible  that  Matthew 
may  consider  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Mao  fulfilled  prim- 
arily in  the  transfiguration ;  for  whereas  in  their  prefaces 
to  the  transfiguration  Mark  and  Luke  write,  "  There  are 
some  standing  here  who  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see 
tho  kingdom  of  God"  (Mark  adds  "coming  in  power"), 
Matthew  substitutes  for  "  kingdom  of  God,"  Ac,  "the  Son  of 
Min  coming  in  His  kingdom."  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
Matthew's  theory,  the  difficulty  of  the  utterance  in  Matt  x. 
23  implies  its 'early  date.  On  the  Other  hand,  a  decidedly 
late  date  seems  implied  in  the  expression  "  up  to  this  day," 
which  is  twice  found— once  in  the  addition  xxviL  8  (the 
potter's  field)  and  again  in  xxviii.  IS  (the  bribing  of  the 
guard  by  the  chief  priests).  Yet  these  additions  appear  to 
be  in  the  style  of  the  writer  both  of  the  preface  and  the 
appendix,  and  of  the  other  passages  peculiar  to  Matthew.1 
It  would  follow  that  all  these  passages  are  of  a  late  date, 
nut  added  to  the  tradition  till  long  after  the  death  of  Christ. 
The  interval  roust  have  been  long  enough  to  allow,  for  ex- 
ample, the  "potter's  field"— and  this  argument  holds 
whether  the  story  of  the  potter's  field  (xxvii.  8)  be  historical 
or  not — first,  to  acquire  the  name  of  the  Field  of  Blood,  and 

1  Want  of  ipso*  render*  It  imponibl*  to  lUU  the  ground*  on  which 
it  Menu  probable  lhat  Matthew  conaiat*  only  of  (1)  the  Tnpio  Tradition; 
(i)  wtnet*  from  a  book  or  tradition  of  tb*  word*  of  th*  Lord  from 
which  Luke  aho  borrowed ;  and  <3)  an  introduction,  framework,  and 
appendix,  all  added  by  one  baud  ;  though  posaibly  the  Introdaetioa 
and  appcmllx,  being  borrowed,  the  Conner  from  an  Annul*  Mare*,  tb« 
Utter  from  a  Latin  aource,  may  a  bow  difference*  of  Idiom  not  wholly 
conoealed  by  tb*  ovwrlying  etyle  of  the  author  who  works  up  th* 
material*.    A  (imilar  use  of  tb*  particle*  SV  and  **/,  and  of  participle*, 

Matthew  ;  ami  the  rhythm  of  the  aentencei  u  very  similar.  But  the 
linguistic  evidence  ha*  not  a*  yet  been  so  selected,  cltniiBed,  and  con- 
centrated a*  to  obtain  any  certain  remit*.  And  until,  thia  I*  done, 
lulereae**  drawn  from  UolaUd  phenomena  an  likely  to  be  very  mis- 
leading. For  example,  It  ha*  been  Inferred  (Weiss,  Manhdu.\rvan- 
yrlium,  p.  502)  that  tho  us*  of  th*  form  'leaoveraA^ai  one*  only  In 
Matthew  (xxilL  37,  in  a  passage  almoet  identical  with  La.  xiii.  84, 
where**  Matthew  uaei  'lepeerJAvat*  eleven  timea)  prove*  that  Matthew 
borrowed  the  pasjage  in  which  it  oscar*  from  ao  Aramaic  source. 
Nawi,  i»  true  that  other  reason*  make  the  bypotheal*  of  *n  Aramaic 
a.mroe  for  the  identical  paaaagen  in  Matthew  *od  Luke  extremely  pro- 
vable; bnt  this  us*  of  'l***«woXV  I*  quite  insufficient  proof.  For  a 
.emperiioQ  of  Paul'*  uae  of  'Ivaeer&vaia  (0*L  L  17,  18 ;  ii.  1)  and 
'I  •?»*-**.*>  (0*L  It.  25,  28)  will  show  that  th*  *»rae  author  might 
uV  the  one  form  geographically  eud  th*  other  In  a  higher  style,  theo- 
logically or  rhetorically.  And  tab  may  pooibly  be  held  to  explain 
a**  of  'Up»*r*\iu  by  Matthew  la  the  highly  rhetorical  peaaage  I* 
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secondly,  to  retain  that  name  for  so  bog  a  period  (nearly 
at  least  a  generation)  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a  writer  to 
speak  of  the  acquisition  of  the  name  as  a  far  distant  fact, 
writing  that  the  name  is  still  borne,  even  "to  thia  day." 
The  same  expression  in  xxviii  16, — where  it  is  said  that  the 
false  charge  against  the  disciples,  of  stealing  the  body  of 
Jesus,  is  commonly  reported  "unto  this  day"  by  "the 
Jews,"— warrants  the  same  inference;  and  this  inference  is 
corroborated  by  the  remarkable  use  of  "the  Jews."  The 
author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  writing  at  a  much  later  date, 
habitually  speaks  of  "ths  Jews"  as  an  alien  race,  quite 
separated  from  the  Christians;  but  thia  is  not  la  the 
manner  of  the  synoptistic  tradition. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  Mark  left  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  would  naturally  acorn  to  later  writers  to  require  to  be 
removed ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  Matthew  adds  to  the 
vision  of  angels  (two  instead  of  one)  a  manifestation  of  J esus 
Himself.  Bat  the  whole  of  this  narrative  (xxviii,  9-20), 
though  apparently  in  Matthew's  style  (<•/.,  for  example, 
the  remarkable  use  of  ol  8*,  without  the  ol  /i«V,  in  the  sense 
of  "others,"  in  xxviii.  17  with  that  in  xxvi.  67),  end 
though  containing  internal  evidence  of  being  composed  long 
after  the  events  narrated  (xxviii.  10),  is  nevertheless 
strangely  disjointed.  Yet  its  very  defects,  its  disconnected- 
ness incompleteness,  and  abruptness,  indicate  a  date  earlier 
than  that  of  the  more  connected  and  completer  narratives 
of  the  Third  and  Fourth  Gospels.  Matthew  separates  from 
Mark's  narrative  at  the  departure  of  tho  women  from  the 
tomb,  having  previously  given  an  account  (repeated  by  no 
other  evangelist)  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  of  e 
great  uumber  of  "saints,"  who  "went  into  the  holy  city 
and  appeared  unto  many."  To  Mark's  simple  statement 
that  the  women  "found  the  atone  rolled  away"  Matthew 
adds  a  graphic  account  of  a  glorious  angel  visibly  descending 
from  heaven,  filling  the  keepers  with  fear,  and  rolling  the 
stone  away.  Then,  immediately  after  the  women  have 
departed  with  the  angelic  message,  to  bid  the  disciples  to 
go  to  Galilee,  Jesus  suddenly  appears  to  them.  They  clasp 
His  feet,  while  He  repeats  over  again  the  message  that  the 
disciples  must  go  to  Galilee  there  to  behold  Him.  Without 
any  further  montion  of  the  place  of  meeting,  the  disciples 
are  said  to  have  gone  to  "  the  mountain,  where  Jesus  made 
agreement  (<ro£aro)  with  them  (to  meet  them)."  To  avoid 
this  dislocation,  there  has  been  suggested  the  desperate 
remedy  (Weiss,  MaUhdtunangtlimn,  p.  682)  of  rendering 
eVa^brro,  "laid  down  the  law,"  with  reference  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount;  but  the  probable  solution  is  that  Matthew 
here  extracts  and  separates  from  its  context  tome  ancient 
tradition  which  is  obscured  through  want  of  its  framework1 
Again  Matthew  tells  us  that,  upon  this  mountain,  only  the 
eleven  were  present,  and  that  while  some  of  them  worshipped, 
others  "doubted."  This  statement  is  of  value  as  evidence 
that  it  was  acknowledged,  even  so  late  as  the  compilation 
of  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  some  at  least  of  tho  manifestations 
of  Jesus  were  of  such  a  nature  that,  while  they  brought 
immediate  conviction  to  some  beholders,  they  did  not  at  once 
convince  others,  even  of  His  nearest  disciples ;  in  other 
words,  the  manifestation  of  Jesus  depended  upon  other  con- 
siderations than  the  mere  physical  sense  of  sight  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  tho  statement  seems  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  that  in  previous  manifestations  in  or  near 
Jerusalem  Jesus  had  been  recognized  and  worshipped  by 
all  the  eleven.  The  last  words  of  the  Gospel  represent 
Jesus  as  commissioning  His  disciples  to  go  into  all 
preaching  His  gospel,  and  baptizing  in  the  name  of 
Father,  the  Son,  and  tho  Holy  Ghost   The  thought 


*  In  a*omtwb*t  tintilar  manner  the  author  of  the  Second  Epixtle 
of  Peter  speak*  of  " the  holy  mount"  (2  Pet  L  18),  assuming  that 
hi«  reader*  would  understand  the  detail*  reference  to  th*  mountain  of 
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tftiaed  in  these  words  furnishes  a  suitable  termination  U>  the 
Geapel  ;  but  there  is  every  probability  that  we  have  not 
Lore  the  exact  words  of  Jesus  lliruself.  Not  to  Apeak  of 
the  introduction  ef  the  later  baptismal  formulary,  "  in  tiie 
name  ef  bike  Father,  the  Sen,  svndthe  Holy  Ghost,"  the  rest 
ef  the  vocabulary  is  not  found  in  the  wank  of  Jen  as 
**  reoardod  in  tho  Triple  Tradition,  bat  ie  peculiar  to 
Matthew.  Per  example,  (1)  the  word  /mV"**  (uviiL 
]  9)  is  used  three  times  by  Matthew,  and  nnwfaere  «lse  in 
the  New  Testament,  except  ones  in  the  Acts;  {2)  the 
expression  trumXmtut  rov  niuno(  (xxviiL  20)  is  found  five 
times  in  .Matthew,  and  nowhere  eJ-su  in  the  Now  Testa- 
lnent,  except  onco  in  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrews  ;  am'  (3) 
tlie  word  rfyxlr  (xeviiu  20),  used  by  Matthew  six  times,  is 
used  enoe  only  by  Mack,  and  not  at  ail  by  Luke- 
It  ie  noteworthy  that  Matthew  makes  no  express  mention 
of  «he  ascension  of  Jesus.  But  it  ie  possible  that  ho  con 
sidere  this  final  tnanifeataAien  en  the  monotain  top  to  have 
terminated  with  the  ascension ;  for  Matthew,  describing 
the  famweU  ef  Jesus,  appears  to  have  in  hie  mind  the 
picture,  eoutetaplatod  also  by  Daniel,  of  tho  Bon  of  Man 
eudowed  with  all  pwer  and  seated  on  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Compare  Daniel  vii.  14,  "iho&rj  airy  J^osjcria," 
-with  Matthew  xzriH.  M/'l&ofo}  aioi  now  ifrnxri*."  And 
ibia  perhapH  may  explain  she  twice  repeated  saying  of 
Matthew,  that  same  of  the  disciples  should  see  tbe  Son 

mountain  in  Galilee,  oonuuLaioiaag  His  disctpiea  to  go 
forth  to  mako  di»ciples  of  all  the  world,  and  claim  rap  all 
kingdoms  for  Himself,  might  well  seem  a  fulfilment  of 
theao  two  prophecies  (x.  i3  ;  xvi.  "26),  as  well  as  a  fit  tine 
close  to  the  book  of  the  Gospel 
AJdhkms     Additions  iW  i'radiaritin  of  Lvkr.—Tlie  principal 


■n  Lake. 


(1)  i.  1-4,  the  dedication  to  Tkeophilos  j  (2)  i.  5-25,  tns  vision 
of  Zacheries;  (3)  i.  26-88,  the  amWDeietion;  (4)  i.  89-45,  the 
meeting  ef  Elisabeth  and  Mar;  (f)  L  46-*fl,  die  song  of  M*ry;  ffl) 
t.  (7 -SO,  the  nanaing  of  John  and  the  mug  of  Zarhariaa;  (7)ii  1- 
7,  tbe  journey  of  Mary  to  Bethlehem ;  (8)  li.  8-tQ,  tbe  vision  of  the 
shepherds;  (9)  U.  21*85.  the  song  of  Simeon;  (10)  U.  86-40,  the 
prophetess  Anna;  (11)  iL  41  -54,  the  child  Jesus  found  in  the  teiu  p'.c ; 
t IS) 4si.  1,  "the  precise  (lute  of  the  coni:iiencirmriit  ef  the  public  life 
of  Jesus;  (13)  ui  6-Jfl  (exceiit  vexs.  Sand  >).  the  teaching  of  John 
the  U*j*i->t ;  (14)Jii  18-30,  iicrod  imprisons  John;  (15)  iu.  23-3*, 
tbe  genealogy  of  Jesus  from  Adam;  (15)  Jr.  13,  the  devil  deports 
from  Jesus  "far  e  season";  (17)  iv.  14-80,  Jesus  preaches  st 
Koxarews;  (18)  v.  1-H,  tbe»»roculo<i<itln>uFht  of  JHh  and  the  ecllof 


t.  1  11,  then»roculo<i<itln>U|[rht 
;  (1*)  v.  17,  preface  to  the  hoalio *  at'  tbe 


e  paralytic  ;  ('20)  v.  »**, 

/  Ac.;  (ai)vi.  12  18, 


havingdruuk  old  wine  dc^ireUi  new, 

the  choice  of  the  apostles;  (22)  vi.  24-25,  "  Woe  unto 
ire  rich,"  Ac. ;  (23 


1  Love  your  enemies,**  A 
(tu  'language  peculiar  to  Luke);  f24)  viL  1-10,  the  healing  of  the 
oauturxiu's  servant  (in  hiugnegb  peculiar  to  Lak«);  (25)  vii.  11-17, 
tbe  raising  of  tbe  widow's  son  at  Haia ;  (26)  vii.  21,  22,  the  acts  of 
baling  wrought  before  John's  diadpUs;  (27)  viL  38-60,  the  sinful 
woman  sod  the  parable  of  tbe  two  debtors;  (28)  viii.  1-8,  the 
names  of  the  women  who  accompanied  Jesus;  (29)  ix.  51-56,  James 
and  John  wish  to  call  down  Ass  on  the  Samaritans ;  (80)  is.  61, 
62,  "  No  uaa  baring  pot  his  hand  to  she  plough,"  Ac :  (81)  x.  1, 
tbe  appointment  of  the  seventy;  (82)  x.  17-2*3,  "  1  beheld  Satan 
as  lightning,"  Ac.;  {83)  x.  25  37,  the  good  Samaritan ;  (34)  x.  38- 
42,  Martha  and  Mary ;  (89)  xi.  1,  "Teadt  ua  to  pray,"  Ac.;  (36) 
wi.  ■64S,  the  friend  ywraadrJ  bv  itnprftnnity;  <87)  siL  18-21,  tbe 
rich  sool;  JSttj  si.  21-dtx,  "Wbeu  Uie  strong  won  armed,**  Ac.; 
{30)  xi.  27,  28,  "  Uleased  is  tbe  womb  that  baee  Thee,"  Ac;  (40) 
xii.  32,  88,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  Ac;  (41)  xii.  85-88,  "Let 
your  loins  be  girded  abouV  Ac;  (42)  xiL  47,  48,  "  But  that  ser- 
vant <hat  knew  net  *bis  lord's  will,"  Ac ;  (48)  xri.  49-50,  "  1  came 
to  »ond  fire  on  earth,"  Ac;  (44)  xii.  M-S57,  "  When  ye  sees  cloud 
Jlsisg."  Ac.;  (45)  xiii.  1-9,  tbe  UtliWivna  alain  by  I'll  ate,  and  thu 
of  (he  ftg-tree ;  (46)  xiil  V0-17,  the  healing  ef  the  woman 
ound  by  Satan ;  (47)  xiti.  23-27,  "  Are  there  few  that  l»e  saved'" 
and  tbe  anawer;  (48)  xm.  81-84,  "Oo  tell  that  fox,"  Ac;  (4») 
xiv.  1-4,  the  healing  of  tbe  dropsical  man  on  the  sabbath;  (50) 
sir.  7  11,  8ft  not  down  in  the  highest  room,"  Ac ;  (51)  xiv.  12- 
14,  "  When  thoo  makest  a  dinner,"  Ac  ;  (52)  xiv.  15-24.  the  die- 
eourtiwu.  gMem;  (58)  xiv.  28-83.  "Which  of  yon  intending  to 
build  a  tower,"  A*,  (54)  xv.  1  10,  the  lost  efc*P  (duferent  in 
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MaltbawJ,  and  the  lost  piece  of  silver;  (55)  XV.  11-82,  tbe  pro. 
dual  son;  (56)  xvi.  1-12,  the  unjust  steward ;  (57)  xvL  14-31, 
Dives  and  Lazarus,  with  preface;  (58)  xvii.  7-18,  the  master  must  be 
served  hefore  the  servant;  (56) xvii.  11-19, "tbe  grateful  Simurrtan  ; 
(00)  xvii.  20-28,  *"  The  kingdom  of  Qod  eometh  not  with  obwr- 
vaiioa,"  Ac. ;  (61)  xvii.  28-80,  "It  shall  he  as  in  the  days  of  Lot," 
Ac;  (62)  xviii.  1-8,  the  unjust  jadj;e;  (68)  xviH.  i-J.4,  the 
Pharisee  and  tbe  publican;  (04)  xix.  1-10,  Zaccbeus;  (65) 


11-27,  tbe  parable  of  the  pounds  (different  tn  Matthew);  (66)  nix. 
S9-44,  "If  thou  hadet  known  «ven  thou,**  Ac;  «87)  XX.  18. 
" Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  stone  shall  he  broken, 'u  Ac; 
(68)  xxL  18,  "  There  shall  not  an  hair  of  your  head  perish ;"  (69) 
xxi.  23-26,  "There  shall  be  treat  distress  in  the  lsnd."  Ac;  (70) 
xxi.  28,  "  And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look 
up,"  Ac.;  (71)  xxL  84-88,  "But  take  heed  to  yourselvts  lest  st 
any  time  your  hcart.1  be  overcharged  with  surfeiting,"  Ac;  (72) 
xxu.  14-46,  with  parts  st*  17  and  1»,  "  With  desire  have  I  desired 
to  eat  this  passovor  with  you,"  Ac;  (73)  xxii.  31-34,  "Simon, 


Simon,  behold  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  4c;  (74)  xxii  35- 
38,  **  Wbea  1  sent  yon  without  purse,"  Ac;  (76f  xxU.  4*8,  44,  the 
angel  strengtbeniu^  Jesus;  (76)  xxii.  68,  49,  * '  Betray  est  thou  tbe 
Saa  of  Jaan  with  a  kiss  I"  (77)  xxii.  51,  the  healing  of  the 
wound  of  the  high  priest's  servant,  (78)  xxiii.  5-12,  Jesus  is  sent 
by  Pilate  to  Herod;  (7V)  xxiii.  13-15,  Pilate  proposes  to  release 
Jesus;  (60)  xxiiL  27-81,  "Daoghters  of  Jerusalem,  weep -not  for 
Me,"  Ac;  (81)  xxiii.  88-43,  the  penitent  thief;  (82)  xxii'.  48,  49, 
the  crowd  W  their  breasts  and  return  ;  x.xiv.  12.  Peter  area 
the  linen  clothes  in  the  open  tomb;  (84)  xxi  v.  18-35,  the  walk  W 
Emmans;  (85)  xxiv.  86-49,  Jesus  appears  snd  cats  in  the  ptesence 
of  His  disciples;  (86)  xxiv.  50-53,  Jesus  parts  from  tho  disciples 
near  Bethany ,*  and  they  return  to  the  t 


Before  speaking  in  detail  «f  the  passages  pcculiarto  Lnke, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  bis  avowed  pMq»ose  in 
writing,  and  www  peculiarities  of  his  style.    The  dedica 


rriting,  and  somo  peculiorrties  of  his  style 
tian  to  Theopbilns,  a  name  which  is  now  believed  by  many 
to  be  merely  typical  of  every  reader  who  is  so  far  "loved  of 
God  "  ae  to  be  admitted  iuto  the  church  of  Christ,  stater, 
that  the  author  purposes  to  write  an  account  **tn  order," 
mid  implies  that  many  previoos4  "  attempts  "  (c'irc^c(jpipxa»>, 
a  word  implying  impotence;  cf.  Acts  ix.  2,  9 ;  xix.  13) 
at  wnrilar  compilations  had  not  been  "in  crdex"; 
farther  it  infornis  us  that  the  object  of  the  treatise  wa. 
not  to  tell  the  reader  anything  that  was  new,  bnt  rather 
to  give  htm  an  ampler  knowledge  of  tbe  certainty  of 
those  things  which  were  then  and  always  had  been  fully 
believed  in  the  church,  eves  as  tht-y  hud  been  handed 
down  by  those  who  had  been  from  the  beginning  eye- 
witnesses  and  ministers  of  the  word.  Without  going  so 
far  as  to  affirm  that  the  word  handed  down  (aupiooo-ur) 
excludes  written  tradition  (Wertcott's  Introduction,  186. 
408),  it  is  at  'least  remarkable  that  Luke  distinguishes 
between  the  "  eyewitnesses  **  and  those  whose  attempts  he 
disapproved,— saying  that  the  latter  attempted  to  draw  up  a 
"  connected  narrative,"  w  hereas  the  former  tnerely  "bauded 
down  "  tbe  facta.  This  amounts  almost  to  a  deuial  on  the 
part  of  Luko  that  any  "  eyewitness  "  (that  is  to  say,  apostle) 
had  up  to  that  time  written  any  narrative  (so  far  as  Luke 
knew)  of  the  life  of  Clinst  It  implies  also  that  the  words 
and  deeds  of  the  Lord  had  been  recorded  by  many  withont 
arrangement,  and  that  the  author  purposed  to  arrange  them. 
The  literary  and  Artistic  purpose  of  the  author  appears  in 
weeds  and  phrases,  as  well  as  in  the  conceptions.  Writiug 
principally  for  readers  to  whom  the  Greek  of  tho 


1  But  possibly  this  passage  is  also  found  in  Matt  xxi.  44. 

*  Tho  genuineness  of  this  passage  Is  doubtful. 

*  Tbe  genuineness  of  this  passage  is  doubtful. 

*  The  clause  describing  the  ascension  is  emitted  by  TUchendorl 

*  It  >s  very  doubtful  whether  the  sorurt  ten»e  (^nx'lpsffa*)  neces- 
sarily implies  (Tt'estcott,  Gotpdi,  p.  186)  that  "  Bt  Luke  speaks  of  the 
'attempts'  as  of  something  which  bad  no  influense  at  thtnrucnt 
.  .  .  .  [attemptrd,  not  foxee  cUlempttd)."  In  the  New  Testament 
the  proper  distinction  between  the  oorist  and  perfect  cannot  olwari 
be  maintained  as  It  can  in  classical  Greek.  Tot  examxde  (Ma.  xiv.  V). 
out  A.  V.  rightly  renders  raefiwes-.  "she  Asia  done  what  she  coadd : 
and  it  would  seem  absurd  to  say  that  the  aorist  1*o't%t%r  represent** 
an  action  "  which  hud  do  Influence  st  the  present,"  in  the  face  of  the 
following  words,  "  Throughout  the  whole  world  this  also  " 

(8  sV«'n».»i  shall  be  spokoa  of  for  a  i 
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original  tradition  would  be  in  many  respects  distasteful,  La 
substitutes  mure  ckasic&l  words  for,  anany  iuat  arc  used  by 
NJattkewandMark  in  tlwTriploTradition  (see  nboire,p.  796). 
Even  the  um  of  "  sea  "  to  denote  tee  Lake  of  Gcnuesareth. 
is  objectionable  to  bin,  and  he  always  substitutes  "lake." 
The  Letiaiani  aaopdvrac  (at  farthing  (Mat  v.  26 ;  ilk.  ziL 
42)  is  altered  or  emitted  by  Lake,  lie  prefects  iropcoo/tai 
to  vviiytii.  Versed  as  be  ia,  aad  aa  his  readers  would  be,  in 
the  metamorpaoeee  of  the  heathen  stonea,  bo  shrinka  from 
applyiug  the  word  "  metamorphosed "  (Mat.  xrii.  2;  Mk. 

ix.  2)  to  the  traiutigu ration  of  Jusus,  and  substitutes  (ix. 
29)  "  became  different"  He  dislikes  repetitions  abo,  as 
muck  ai  he  dislikes  low  class  words  :  compare  v.  32,  33 ; 
ri  10 ;  viii.  21,  15,  with  the  corresponding  passages  in 
Matthew  and  Mark;  and  note  especially,  in  the  cure  of 
the  palsied  man  (Mat.  ix.  ;  Mk.  ii ;  La.  v.)  how  Lake  sat 
only  aroids  the  word  xpd/J/Swnf,  for  "bedM(iieted  by  Phry- 

aa  objectionable,  Lobeek,  p.  02),  bnt  also,  to  aToid 
uses  three  substitutes  in  succession,— <v.  18) 
,  (v.  19  and  24)  aAmoi*.,  (v.  25)  «*>' *}  (or  o)  .ssWM.ro, 
where  Mark  ia  content  to  nse  the  objectionable  ^/i/W 
four  times.  When  writing  in  his  own  style  be  ia  fond  of  long 
and  sonorous  words,  such  as  ouioo;  for      (Mat.  xix.tll;  Mk. 

x.  21 ;  Lu.  xviii.  22),  Sia+upitojuiL,  Siayoyya £«r,  and  the  com- 
pounds of  too.  generally;  compere  also  his  usn  of  T-ifarounijuu 
(xvii.  33,  correct  text),  and  of  faoyortlr  (to.)  for  uiltw. 

The  qaeation  of  Lake's  style  ia  apoesaUy  important 
because  the  striking  differences  between  certain  portions  of 
his  Oospel  which  are  all,  though  in  very  different  styles, 
found  in  hia  Que  pel  alone  (occurring  neither  in  the  Triple 
Tradition,  nor  in  the  parts  which  Luke  has  m  common  with 
Matthew  or  in  common  with  Mark),  might  naturally  in- 
duce even  a  careful  student  to  believe  that  tbey  are  com- 
posed by  different  authors.    For  example,  take  as  a  criterion 
the  nse  of  mu  and  SL    In  classical  Greek,  and  indeed  in 
almost  every  Greek  except  the  ultra-Hebraic,  the  particle  ii 
ia  of  constant  occurrence.    The  fact  that  it  doea  not  occur 
more  than  six  or  seven  times  in  the  whole  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  not  at  all  in  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees  till  chap, 
iii,  36,  would  naturally  lead  us  readily  to  believe  that  the 
former  was  written  by  a  Jew  who  knew'  little  of  Greek 
literature,  and  that  Jerome  was  rijrht  in  saying  that  tbe 
latter  is  a  translation  from  a  Hebrew  original  Applying 
this  teat  to  Luke*,  we  find  that  in  tbe  BO  verses  of  Luke's 
first  chapter,  it  occurs  16  times,  -while  in  the  19  verses  of 
x.  25  42  it  occurs  16  times ;  or  in  other  words,  8c  is  (pro- 
portionately) used  more  than  four  times  as  often  m  the 
ninth  chapter  as  io  the  first.   This  suggests  the  inference 
that  Luke's  introduction  has  an  Aramaic  origin.    But  if  we 
turn  to  the  Acts  we  find  that  in  the  first  chapter,  containing 
26  verses  (or*  19  verses  of  narrative  and  7  of  a  speech),  S« 
occurs  only  twice ;  whereas  in  the  ninth  chapter,  which  con- 
tains 43  verses,  8<  occurs  35  times.    Yet  an  Aramaic  origin 
h  aa  not  been  thought,  by  any  consensus  of  competent  autho- 
rities, necessary  or  probable  for  the  first  chapter  in  the 
Acts 

Although,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke  may  be  a  direct  translation  fror 
Aramaic  original,  yet  there  is  an  alternative.  The  alterna- 
tive is  that  Luke,  a  man  of  letters  and  skilled  in  composi- 
tion, consciously  or  unconsciously  adapted  his  style  to  the 
subject,  feeling  that  a  different  style  was  required  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Magnificat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittia,  and  on 
tbe  other  hand  by  the  graceful  domestic  narrative  of  the 
contrast  between  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary. 

This  will  be  made  all  the  more  probable  if  it  oon  be  shewn  that 
Luke  had  studied  and  imitated  ffie  LXX.,  and  in  particular  tbo 
Greek  Apocrypha.  Words  not  used  (or  seldom)  by  Matthew  and 
Mark,  but  by  I.uke  nod  the  Apocryphal  writers,  arc  ♦*(«*•*..', 
^r.flawu.  in  the  sense  of  "belonging."  eWm^r, 
tht   use  of  l+i*™  for  God.  e^.wi   4jm0dAA.»y.  «Wtv»». 


AawiraAtt    But  far 
Mark  might  he 


it^fiwtai,  wupfcl  iramam^i,  4«X*.  *D<1 
men  striking  thus  mere  words  (fur  Mattbai 
shown  to  Uvr  souk-  t*culiar  wosdsin  common  with  the  Apocrypha) 
ass  the  sentences  in  the  Apocrypha  which  Mem  to  haw  nuggtsU-d 
similar  sentences  in  Luke,  for  example,  compare  Luke's  story  of 
the  rich  foe  I  (xii.  19)  with  the  following  pa»s&g»  from  Sirach  (si. 
18) :  "  There  ii  one  that  gatherelh  wealth  from  his  overhead  aad 
pinching ;  aad  this  is  the  lot  of  his  reward,  la  the  hour  when 
to  snveth,  I  hare  found  rest,  and  now  kt  mo  «At  of  my  good 

2* 


things,  even  then  he 
and  he  shall  kave 


knoweUi  not  what  sftaaon  ahull  pass  ami) 
.jsse  things  unto  others  and  shall  perish. 
'Again,  in  the  pssablo  ef  the  uojust  judge,  there  is  a  atikii.g 
similarity  between  the  words  (xviii.  8)  71  Though  he  bear  long 
with  them  (jicwpefcjMJ),  1  tell  yon  He  will  avenge  them  speedily, 
and  (Sirach  xxii.  2S),  "And  lie  will  surely  not  delay  ;  nor  will 
He  bear  long  (/is*ee*if<»V«')  with  them";'  so  also  between  (L  42) 
"  Blessed  itrt  then  among  women,"  and  (Judith  xiii.  17)  "  Bleime-I 
art  thou,  0  daughter,  by  the  Most  High  God,  above  all  the  women 
that  are  in  the  earth" ;  and  between-  (v».  86) "  Lore  ye  your  enemies 
...  and  ye  shall  be  the  chihlrcn  or  the  Highest,'  and  (Sirach  iv. 
10),  •"  Be  as  a  father  nnto  the  fatherless  ...  and  thou  shalt  be  as 
th,  80n  of  ths  Highest Occasional  *imitaritieB  or  thought  snd 
even  of  words  are  found  between  Matthew  and  Mark  and  the  LXX. 
Apocrypha  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  or  either  of  them,  ss  it  ean  of  the 
Third  Gospel,  that  it  issalurai«]  with  the  LXX.  diction.  In  many 
cmo*  there  is  an  allusive  use  or  LXX.  words.  Tor  example,  Luke 
{xxfii.  51),  telling  us  that  Joseph  or  Arimathiea  had  not  "consented 
to  "  the  wicked  decision  ef  the  Pharisees  against  Jonas,  w»  »  word 
not  elsewhere  used  in  the  whole  of  tbe  New  Testament.  Why  I 
Eceauw  the  weed  ia  used  by  the  LXX.  (fcxod.  axiii.  1)  in  epawige 
cxprwsiy  prohibiting  combinations  for  false  judgment:  'Thou 
shalt  not  ewent  uiih  (svyaaTaeW  tho  unjust  to  become  an  unjust 
witness  :  thou  shalt  not  be  with  the  stronger  side  to  do  ill  ;  then 
shalt  tint  add  thyself  with  the  multitude  to  shot  out  judgment. 
Again,  when  Luke  (xxiii.  40),  telling  how  the  "  aoqusujWncea"  of 
Jesus  Uood  at  a  distance  from  the  cross,  uses  the  word  "  yrm<nol 
—not  elsewhere  found  in  the  synepttsta,— there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  has  in  his  mind  the  passage  from  tbo  LXX.  (Pa.  Ix*"';  *  >. 
"Thou  hast  pttt  mine  aeousintsnees  (tm»»t«»i)  far  from  me.  Com- 
pare also  the  use  of  eVaoMT.M.  only  found  once  in  Luke  (xx.  20), 
with  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  LXX.  (twiee  only)  Job  x«.  12  ; 
xxxi.  9.  See  also  a  similarity  implied  between  the  sf;ed  Abraham 
and  Sarah  on  the  one  hand,  and  feacbaries  snd  Elisabeth  on  the 
other,  in  the  straibrity  between  »#o<Mfa«4Tii  (Gen. 
xvii.  11)  and  w^^itir,,  sV  rmt  W*    l1*-  »*-7>' 

Our  conclusion  must  be  (1)  that  ae  Luke  has  odified 
the  Triple  Tradition,  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  common 
to  himself  1111  d  Matthew,  by  alterations  of  words  and 
phrases,  so  and  much  more  has  he  modified  other  tradi- 
tions or  documenta  which  he  has  introduced  into  hia 
work;  and  <2)  that  those  portions  of  the  part  of  tbe 
Gospel  peculiar  to  himself  which  have  a  more  archaic  and 
Judaic  rhythm  and  vocabulary  than  tbe  rest  may  be 
cither  translations  from  Aramaic  documents,  or  imitations, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  tbe  books  of  the  LXX.,— 
natural  adaptations  of  tlie  style  to  the  subject,  like  the 
language  of  Shakespeare's  Juliut  Ccetar  as  compared  with 
the  less  simple  and  dignified  language  in  bis  English  plays 
of  the  same  date.  It  ia  probable,  however,  that  when  the 
evidence  is  more  thoroughly  classified  than  it  has  hitherto 
been,  it  may  at  least  demonstrate  tho  existence  of  different 
documents  in  Luke,  whether  translationa  or  not 


'moostible  though  it  ia  here  even  to  summarize  the  evidence,  we 
may  gm-  the  reader  a  conception  of  tkenatnm  of  it  Attention  has 
been  called  above  to  the  nse  of  the  form  t  Kv,»,,  "Uie  Lord  tn 
as  beinK  su  indication  of  late  authorship.  But  tluo  form 
i  several  times  in  the  body  or  Lukes  Gospel :  namely,  to  the 
pas-tagea  containing  the  raising  of  J»e  widows  son  at  lv am  (til 
13i  :  the  appointment  or  the  seventy  (x.  1);  the  wbukei of  the 
Pharisees  (xV  39):  the  preface  to  the  parable  of  the  faithful  «rvd 
fast  steward  (ail.  48);  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Abraham 
Wind  by  Satan  (xiii.  16)  ;  the  rotable  of  the  sycamore  tfee  Caw. 
6,  fl);  the  parable  or  the  unjust  judge  (xvui.  6) ;  the  stofy  of 
Ucz\^tvM  (xix.  8);  warning  to  Simon  Peter  (xxii.  81) ;  Chnst 
look  (xxii.  «1) ;  and  the  verse  where  h  is  sard  that  they  found  net 
the  body  or  the  Lord  Jesus  (xxiv>8).  Many  or  the  above  pawages 
rvrtaiDl'v  show  oigns  ef  trsnslstioo  j  end  when  we  remember  thst 
G:c  Cusp.:  !  of  the  Hebrews  {see  below,  p.  818)  alwavs  uies  the  form 
i  Kwiot.  and  never  4  'leceCr,  we  see  herein  a  eontirmstton  ot  tn« 
theory-  that  these  passages  in  Luke  are  translations  from  Aramaic 
Another  testing  word  is  'lessweaAfas.  Luke  usreM.e^a^H ^about 
twenty-six  times.  'ttgeeJAi^a  only  three  times  (it.  22 ;  xtx.  88 
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XTi ii.  7\  It  ha*  been  shown  above  that  til*  Utter  form  is  tome, 
times  awd  geographically  by  writer*  who  dm  tba  former  rhetori- 
cal Ijr  or  historically  ;  bat  it  is  certainly  remark  able  thlt  la  ii  22 
and  41  the  two  form*  •hoald  be  need,  apparently  in  the  tame 
sense,  i^kyyor  airriv  tit  'Upoaikvpua.  and  ivaptiarrt  .  .  .  tit 
ItsevraAejai.  Many  other  teat  worda  might  be  mentioned,  the 
converging  evidence  of  which,  added  to  the  internal  eridence  of 
thought  (and  perhaps  corroborated  by  the  evidence  of  special  forma, 
*.']-,  fiKBajt  for  *>9o»),  may  poesibly  hereafter  enable  future  critic* 
to  distinguish  with  certainty  between  the  different  strata  of  Luke's 
narrative.  Bat  no  certainty  is  possible  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  evidence.  There  has  been  abundant  labour  bat  insufficient 
dassification  of  evidence,  and  do  attempt  at  all  to  represent  it  in  a 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  of  Lake's  additional 
subject  matter,  and  reserving  the  supernatural  element 
to  the  last,  we  will  speak  first  of  the  doctrine.  The 
key-note  is  struck  in  the  song  of  Zacharias,  and  repeated 
in  the  first  sermon  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth.  The  object  of 
the  messenger  of  Jesus  is  (L  77)  "  to  give  us  knowledge 
of  salvation"  by  "the  remission,  of  sins,"  by  reason  of 
"the  tender  mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  dayspring 
from  on  high  hath  visited  ns  to  give  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness;"  and  the  object  of  Jesus  Himself  (iv. 
18)  is  "to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor,"  to  "heal  the 
broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 
recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind."  All  through  the  Gospel 
(or  at  least  the  parts  peculiar  to  Luke)  there  appears  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  First  or  Second  Gospel  the  con- 
trast between  light  and  darkness,  God  sod  Satan,  sin  and 
remission  of  sins,  culminating  in  the  triumph  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy ;  so  that  in  the  very  last  words  of  Jesus  to  His 
disciples  (xxiv.  47)  the  proclamation  of  "  repentance  and 
remission  of  ains  "  is  made  the  prospect  of  the  future  gospel 
to  all  nations. 

The  law.  of  Moses  appears  at  first  sight  inconsistently 
magnified,  almost  in  an  Ebionitic  spirit,  throughout  the  first 
two  introductory  chapters  of  the  Gospel,  and  afterwards  put 
aside.  But  there  is  no  inconsistency,  Paul  himself  says 
that  the  Saviour  placed  Himself  at  His  birth  "under  the 
law,"  and  hence  it  is  that  Luke,  with  an  almost  anxious 
elaboration,  details  the  exact  fulfilments  of  the  law  not  only 
by  the  parents  of  Jesus,  but  also  by  those  of  His  messenger. 
Hence  also  it  is  that  in  a  single  chapter  of  the  introduction 
the  word  "law"  occurs  more  often  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  Gospel  put  together.  For  when  Jesus  attained  to 
manhood,  He  was  no  longer  nnder  the  bondage  of  the  old 
law,  which  had  now  attained  its  fulfilment  in  the  new  law 
of  tb  :t  remission  of  sins  through  love.  Yet  the  law  is  not 
trampled  on,  but  only  superseded  by  development ;  it  was 
only  "  until  John ;"  yet  not  "  one  tittle  "  of  it  can  fall  (xvi 
16,  17).1  True  to  its  principle  of  contrast,  this  book  gives 
Satan  a  prominent  position.  When  Satan  departs  from 
Jesus,  he  departs  only  "for  a  time"  (iv.  13);  Satan  causes 
diseases  and  binds  a  daughter  of  Abraham;8  Satan  is 
beheld  by  Jesus  in  a  vision  cast  down  from  heaven ;  he 
enters  into  Judas  (xxii,  3,  not  mentioned  by  Matthew  or 
Mark)  ;  he  demands  the  Twelve  that  he  may  "  sift "  them ; 
see  above  (16),  (32),  (46),  (73).  But  this  need  not  denote 
(aa  ii  thought  by  Keim)  an  Ebionitic  source;  the  same 
recognition  of  the  ifouo-ia  toC  encdrovt  appears  in  the  Acta 
and  the  Epistles  to  the  Eptesians  and  Colossians,  which  no 
one  suspects  of  Ebionitic  tendencies  (Lu.  xxii.  58 ;  Acta 
xxvi.  18;  Eph.  ii.  2;  vi  12;  CoL  l  13).  Something 
more  than  the  principle  of  contrast  may,  however,  be  re- 
quired to  explain  tho  sharp  demarcation  between  rich  and 
poor.    We  do  not  find  in  Luke  that  qualification  of  the 

1  Compare  the  strong  language  of  Lake  xvi.  18,  and  the  contrast 
there  between  the  "law"  sad  tb*  "kingdom,"  with  the  similar  but 
much  weaker  language  in  Watt.  ii.  13,  13,  where  the  contrast  is 
almost  lost. 

1  Not*  that  Luke  alone  to  the  description  of  the  cure  of  Simon's 
mother-in-law  (iv  39)  tells  us  that  Jesus  rebuked  tb*  fevcT. 


epithet  "poor"  which  Matthew  (v.  3)  inserts,  "the  poo, 
in  spirit"  He  enforces  the  hampering  disadvantages  cf 
wealth,  pronouncing  a  woe  upon  them  that  are  rich;  gently 
rebukes  the  "cumbered"  Martha;  exhorts  the  rich  to 
entertain  the  poor ;  and  dooms  the  rich  fool  to  a  sudden 
and  disappointing  death,  while  Dives  is  consigned  to  un- 
alterable torment,— (21),  (34),  (46),  (51),  (57).  But  if 
this  seems  to  savour  of  Ebionitic  thought,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  principle  of  contrast  is  even  more 
systematically  applied  to  illustrate  the  power  of  the  genuine 
Pauline  faith  in  the  parable*  of  forgiveness.  As  Lazarus 
is  contrasted  with  Dives,  and  the  grateful  Samaritan  with 
the  ungrateful  Jewish  lepers,  and  the  merciful  Samaritan 
with  the  heartless  priest  and  Levito,  and  even  the  trivial 
an  »ie ties  of  Martha  with  the  simple  devotion  of  Mary, — so 
in  the  stories  of  forgiveness,  the  publican  finds  his  foil  io 
the.Pharisee  who  prays  by  his  side;  the  woman  "which  was 
a  sinner,"  and  who  "  loved  much,"  contrasts  with  Simon, 
the  churlish  host,  who  loved  little ;  the  prodigal  younger 
son  with  the  envious  elder  son ;  and  the  penitent  thief 
on  the  right  with  the  impenitent  thief  on  the  left  All 
these  stories,  as  well  as  the  tale  of  Zaccbseus,  and  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  and  the  lost  sheep  (peculiar  to  Luke  in 
language,  though  the  same  subject  is  found  in  Matthew), 
magnify  the  power  of  forgiveness,  and  repentance,  and 
faith,  for  tho  most  part  "  without  works  "—contrasting  the 
instantaneous  and  complete  victories  of  emotional  faith  with 
the  inferior  results  of  a  long  life  of  ordinary  and  prudent 
respectability,— (27),  (64),  (65),  (81),  (66),  (64). 

The  universality  of  the  Gospel  is  more  marked  in  Mute 
than  in  Matthew  or  Mark.  The  seventy  missionaries  appear 
to  be  emblematic  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the 
seventy  (or  seventy-two,  see  Westcott's  Introduction,  p.  374) 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  preference  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
Jews  would  seem  to  be  indicated  at  the  very  outset  of  tho 
public  life  of  Jesus  in  the  sermon  at  Nazareth  (iv.  16-30), 
if  we  could  accept  this  as  chronologically  and  historically 
accurate.  Besides  the  statement  of  Jesus  in  tha  Triple 
Tradition,  that  His  kinsmen  were  those  that  heard  the  word 
of  God  and  did  it  (Luke  prefers  this  expression  to  that  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  "  doing  the  will  of  God "),  Luke 
gives  us  another  assurance  that  God's  special  blessing  is  re- 
served, not  for  the  mother  of  the  Saviour,  but  for  those  who 
do  the  word  of  God.  The  lnclusivenes»  of  the  author 
breaks  down  the  barrier  between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritans ; 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  are  rebuked  for  desiring  to  call  down 
fire  on  a  Samaritan  village ;  a  just  Samaritan  shames  both 
priest  and  Levite ;  and  a  grateful  Samaritan  puts  nine 
Jewish  lepers  to  the  blush,-see  (31),  (17),  (39),  (29),  (?3), 
(59). 

In  connexion  with  this,  the  gentler  and  more  inclusive 
side  of  the  gospel  teaching,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Luke 
lays  i 

dii 
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songs  of  M»ry  at.d  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
prophetess  Anna,  are  found  nowhere  but  in  the  Third 
Gospel ;  in  Luke,  for  the  first  time,  the  mother  of  the  Lord 
begins  to  assume  a  wider  province, — she  it  is,  and  not 
Joseph,  that  ponders  in  her  heart  the  words  of  her  divine 
Son,  and  her  sufferings  are  made  the  subject  of  inspired 
prophecy  (ii.  35).  Luke  alone  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
record  at  some  length  the  names  of  those  women  who  accom- 
panied Jesus  and  contributed  to  His  support;  he  alone 
knows  of  the  devoted  faith  of  Mary  and  the  domestic 
anxieties  of  Martha ;  he-  alone  records  the  cure  of  the 
afflicted  "daughter  of  Abraham,"  the  truth-eliciting  exclama- 
tion of  the  woman  who  invoked  a  blessing  upon  the  womb 
that  bare  Him,  the  story  of  the  woman  who  "loved  much," 
and  the  parable  of  the  woman  rejoicing  over  the  lost  piece 


ays  especial  stress  on  the  part  played  by  women  alike  in 
lisceming  the  providence  of  God,  in  ministering  to  Jesus, 
ind  in  eliciting  some  of  His  most  helpful  utterances.  The 
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of  silver.  Luke  alcmo  holds  up  the  fate  of  Lot's  wife  as  a 
warning;  Bor  do  we  find  in  any  other  Gospel  the  touching 
utterauoo  of  Jesus  to  the  woeping  "daughters  of  Jerusalem." 
The  other  synoptista  concur  with  Luke  in  pronouncing  a 
Messing  on  the  man  who  gives  up  father  or  mother  or 
lands  or  houses  for  Christ's  sake,  and'  the  sense  of  fitness 
has  induced  the  scribes  of  several  MSS.  to  insert  in  Matthew 
and  Mark  the  word  "wife*  as  well  as  "mother";  but  it 
has  no  legitimate  place  except  in  the  version  of  Luke.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  Lute,  so  far  from  giving  to  women  the 
prominent  part  assigned  to  them  by  Matthew  and  the 
interpolated  Mark,  and  even  by  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
attesting  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  carefully  places  their 
evidence  in  tho  background;  but  the  evidence  of  impression- 
able witnesses  might  naturally  be  subordinated  by  a  writer 
(perhaps  a  physician  too)  who  was.  collecting  the  traditions 
of  the  church  into  an  historical  narrative.  In  any  case, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  word  "  woman  "  occurs  in  Luke 
almost  as  many  times  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark  put  together. 

Probably  the  most  perplexing  part  of  Luke's  doctrine  is 
■ound  in  the  parables  of  the  unjust  rteward,  the  unjust 
judge,  and  the  friend  persuaded  Jby  importunity.  In  the 
last  two  of  these  the  argument  appears  to  be, — "  If  an  un- 
just or  indolent  man  can  be  goaded  by  importunity  into 
granting  requests,  much  more  will  assiduous  prayer  prevail 
with  the  Father  in  heaven ;"  in  the  first,  "If  the  fraudulent 
•how  forethought  in  providing  for  their  earthly  future,  much 
more  should  the  children  of  light  show  forethought  for  their 
eternal  future."  Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  our 
l<ord  drew  a  contrast  (with  something  of  irony)  between  the 
•ingle-mindedness  of  earthly  ambition  and  the  scattered 
energies  of  those  wbo«o  aim  is  righteousness,  yet  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  He  uttered  these  parables  in  their  pre- 
sent shape,  or  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  misunderstand- 
ing. The  last  two  of  these  three  parables  (as  they  stand) 
ieem  at  variance  with  His  teaching  in  prayer,  which  bids 
us  remember  that  the  Father  knoweth  what  things  we  need 
before  we  ask  them;  and  the  right  moral  to  be  drawn 
from  tbt  unjust  judge  would  seem  to  be,  "  Although  the 
unjust  judge  may  be  won  by  importunity,  do  not  suppose 
that  importunity  can  prevail  with  the  just  Judge."  It  is 
to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  language  and  style  of 
these  parables  (differing  from  that  of  tho  Triple  Tradition) 
make  it  somewhat  improbable  that  we  have  here  in  Luke'B 
narrative  the  exact  words  of  Jesus;  see  (36),  (86),  (62).  As 
regards  the  great  day  and  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  Luke 
appears  to  distinguish  (more  than  Matthew  and  Mark) 
between  the  ultimate  coming  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  to  precede  ft  As  Luke  distributes  the  dis- 
courses which  Matthew  connects  with  the  twelve  into  two 
parts — °ue  connected  with  the  twelve  and  the  other  with 
tho  seventy, — so  he  distributes  the  discourse  on  the  coming 
(which  Matthew  reports  as  one  continuous  discourse  uttered 
at  Jerusalem)  into  two  parts,— one  uttered  at  Jerusalem,  and 
dealing  principally  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (xxi.  6-38), 
the  other  uttered  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  expressed  in 
more  general  terms  (xvii.  20-87).  As  a  preparation  for  the 
coming,  Luke  lays  Btress  on  constancy  and  directness  of  pur- 
pose. No  man  who  puts  hie  hand  on  the  plough  most  look 
back  (30) ;  better  not  to  begin  the  tower  than  leave  the  tower 
unfinished  (53) ;  remember  Lot's  wife  (61).  The  coming 
is  spoken  of  as  possible  at  any  moment — suddenly  and 
without  observation  (60) ;  and  the  disciples  aro  exhorted  to 
wait  as  servants  for  their  master,  with  their  loins  girded 
(41  and  42),  avoiding  surfeit  and  drunkenness  (71).  When 
the  master  or  king  returns,  ignorant  disobedience  will  be 
less  severely  punished  than  the  disobedience  of  knowledge 
(42);  and  those  who  have  not  iscreased  the  "  mina"  or 
pound  intrusted  to  them,  will  be  leas  severely  punished 
than  the  rebels  (65),  who  will  be  slain. 


I  L  jke  (like  Matthew  and  Mark)  predicts  a  time  of  trouble ; 
I  but  he  sees  somewhat  clearly,  beyond  it,  the  dawn  which  is 
to  precede  the  rise  of  the  kingdom.  Destruction  falls,  not 
by  chance,  but  on  all  that  do  not  repent  (40) ;  all  must 
strive  to  eater  the  strait  gate  (47),  for  not  those  that  were 
first  called  shall  enter  in  (52).  Much  more  clearly  than 
in  Matthew  and  in  Mark  is  the  futon  fall  of  Jerusalem 
described,  as  the  result  of  a  tiege  and  capture;  and  the 
slaughter  of  the  citizens,  the  scattering  of  the  nation,  and 
trampling  down  of  the  city  are  mentioned,  with  details  for 
which  we  vainly  look  in  the  first  two  Gospels  (69).  It  is 
not  concealed  that  tho  disciples  have  much  tribulation  in 
store,  and  that  they  must  use  all  prudence  to  protect  thera^ 
selves  (74).  But  a  term  is  set  for  all  these  troubles ;  Luke 
(omitting  the  remarkable  saying  of  Matthew  and  Mark  that 
the  Son  Himself  knoweth  not "  the  hour  ")  d  dares  that  tho 
trampling  down  of  Jerusalem  will  be  only  till  "the  times  of 
the  Gentiles  aro  fulfilled."  Then  will  come  a  time  of  "dis- 
tress," not,  however,  now  for  Israel  but  for  the  Gentiles 
(69) ;  and  amidst  convulsions  of  nature  the  Son  of  Man 
will  come.  In  the  hope  of  this  coming,  the  disciples  are  to 
lift  up  their  heads  (70),  remembering  that  not  a  hair  of 
their  beads  will  be  injured  (68).  Certainly  the  compara- 
tively cheerful  tone  of  the  discourse  on  the  coming,  cam, 
bined  with  the  joyful  and  triumphant  tone  of  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel,  indicates  an  author  writing  at  a 
time  when  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  was  an  accepted  fact,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  new  and  spiritual  Jerusalem  recog- 
nized as  a  sufficient  consolation, — a  time  when  the  church, 
not  yet  troubled  by  systematic  persecution  or  by  serious 
desertion  (Keim,  Jem  of  Namra,  Engl,  ed.,  vol.  L  p.  96), 
waa  still  sacguinely  looking  forward  to  the  moment  when 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  should  be  fulfilled,  and  the  Son 
of  Man  should  suddenly  come. 

The  supernatural  narrativc-i  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  found 
in  the  main  body  of  his  treatise,  are  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain,  the 
healing  of  the  woman  bound  by  Satan,  the  cure  of  the 
dropsical  man,  and  tho  appearance  of  the  angel  strengthen 
ing  Jesus,— (18),  (25),  (46),  (49),  (75).  The  first  two 
suggest  to  many  minds  a  symbolical  interpretation,  and 
raise  the  question  whether  they  (and  possibly  some  of  the 
other  miracles)  may  be  emblematical  rather  than  historical. 
This  question  cannot  suitably  be  discussed  in  these  pages  ; 
but  oae  or  two  observations  may  be  made.  That  Jesus 
wrought  instantaneous  cures  cannot  be  contradicted,  being 
proved  by  the  whole  texture  of  the  Triple  Tradition, 
aa  well  as  by  the  indirect  testimony  of  Paul.  That  He 
also  had  the  power  of  raising  the  dead  no  Jew  could  well 
doubt  or  dispute.  Elijah  had  raised  a  child  from  the 
dead  ;  still  more  notably  Elisha,  even  when  dead  himself ; 
some  (interpreting  the  prophet  literally)  said  that  Eiekicl 
(Ex,  xxxviL  7)  had  done  the  same.  But  whatever  the 
inferior  prophets  had  done  He  who  was  at  once  the  Prophet 
and  Messiah  could  not  fail  to  do.  Still  less  could  heathen 
converts  suppose  that  Jesus  was  inferior  in  power  to 
iEsculapiua.  It  was  therefore  certain  that,  whether  the 
traditions  and  books  of  the  church  contained  or  omitted 
any  record  of  a  raising  from  the  dead,  the  church  would 
believe  from  the  first  that  Jesus  possessed  ami  employed 
this  power.  Different  readers  will  give  different  weight 
to  the  considerations  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of 
Luke's  narrative  of  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son.  Many 
will  be  so  far  influenced  by  the  extreme  beanty  of  the  story 
(and  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  early  burial 
among  the  Jews  might  reduce  this,  like  the  case  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  to  the  level  of  natural  though  marvellous  events) 
as  to  believe  that  in  it  we  have,  not  legend,  but  history ; 
but  no  ono  who  can  weigh  evidence  at  all  will  maintain  that 
the  evidence  for  this  miracle  is  equal  to  the  evidence  for  tlx 
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raising  of  Jaime's  daughter.  Luke's  other  principal  miracle, 
tbe  draught  of  fishes,  is  also  considered  by  marry  to  have 
arisen  from  metaphor  misunderstood.  It  is  connected  by 
Luke  with  the  calling  of  Simon  Peter,  an  incident  men- 
tioned both  by  Matthew  and  by  Mark;  yet  neither  Matthew 
nor  Mark  describe*  or  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  any  such 
miracle  in  connexion  with  the  calling  of  Peter.  In  the  next 
place,  the  metaphor  describiug  the  apostles  as  fishermen  and 
converts  as  fish,  borrowed  from  Jeremiah  perhaps  (xri  Id), 
is  applied  by  our  Lord  both  to  the  apostles,  as  "  finders  of 
men,"  and  to  the  preachiug  of  the  gospel,  which  he  de- 
scribes as  a  "net"  catching  all  sorts  of  fish,  bad  sod  good. 
As  the  sea  in  the  Old  Testament  is  regarded  as  the  type  of 
"  sin,"  everything  favoured  the  addition  and  development 
of  this  metsphor.  Accordingly  Philo  (Creadon)  describe* 
fishes  as  typical  of  the  lowest  kind  of  unenlightened  exist- 
ence; and  Clement  of  Alexandria,  addresses  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  the  fisher  of  men  catching  fishes  with  the  bait  of 
eternal  life  from  the  hateful  wave  of  the  sea  of  vices  (Th* 
Inttruetor,  iii.  12).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  do- 
veloped  symbolism  which  we  find  in  Clement  may  haare  been 
entirely  the  effect,  and  in  no  degree  th*  cause,  of  the 
narrative  in  Luke  v.  6 ;  and  in  any  case  the  full 
of  this  question  would  require  more  spac 
of  this  article  allow. 

Passing  now  from  the  main  body  of  Luke's  Gospel,  we 
come  to  the  introduction,  which  name  we  may  give  to  the 
first  two  chapters,  describing  the  birth  and  childhood  of 
Jesus,  and  the  birth  of  His  forerunner  John,  the  eon  ot 
Zacharias.  The  doctrine  of  the  miraculous  incarnation, 
although  distinctly  stated  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  nevertheless 
required  further  confirmation.  This  doctrine  appears  to 
have  been  spoken  of  from  the  earliest  time,  in  language 
which  might  give  rise  to  different  conclusions,  according 
as  it  was  interpreted  literally  or  metaphorically.  For  ex- 
ample, In  the  Apocalypse,  "the  Man  Child  who  was  to 
rule  over  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron  "  is  said  to  have 
been  bom  of  a  woman  who  was  "  clothed  with  the  sun,  and 
the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars,"  who,  after  her  son  had  been  "  caught  up 
into  heaven,"  fled  "  into  the  wilderness  where  she  hath  a 
place  prepared  of  God"  (Rev.  xiL  1-6).  It  seems  certain 
that  the  writer  represents  by  the  woman,  not'  the  Virgin 
Mary,  but  the  Church — the  Spiritual  Israel ;  and  in  later 
times  the  letter  o'  the  Church  of  Lyons  (Euseb.,  N.E.,  v.  1) 
speaks  of  the  "  Virgin  Mother  "  as  having  her  children  re- 
stored to  her  from  the  dead  (meaning  that  the  church 
received  back,  as  martyrs,  those  who  had  first  recanted  and 
then  renounced  their  recantation).  Justin  Martyr  also 
protests  that,  even  though  he  should  not  be  able  to  prove 
tho  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  and  eren  though  it  should  appear 
that  He  was  born  man  of  men,  yet  it  would  still  be  true 
that  He  is  Christ;  "for,"  adds  he,  in  his  dialogue  with 
Trypho  (chap,  xlviii. ;  or,  ed.  Morall,  p.  267),  "  there  are 
some,  0  my  friends,  of  our  race,1  who  confess  Him  to  be 
Christ,  but  who  declare  that  He  is  man  of  men,  to  whom  I 
do  not  assent :  nor  would  very  many  that  have  formed  the 
same  opinions  as  I  have  say  as  they  say,  because  we  have 
been  oommanded  by  Christ  Himself  not  to  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  men,  but  the  proclamations  made  by  the  blessed 
prophets,  and  taught  by  Him."  The  expression  "  not  very 
many"  (ov  vXticrm)  indicates  that  (©•)  even  in  Justin's 
time  (1I>0  A.D.)  a  large  though  not  very  large  number  of 
Christians  in  Samaria  or  Judaea  believed  that  Christ  was 
the  son  of  Joseph,  and  that  (6)  a  principal  part  of  the 
evidence  for  the  contrary  belief  was  based  upon  "the 
proclamations  of  the  prophets."^  On  the  other  aide,  what 

I  1  Another  r«a<ting  Iuti>w  wontd  mnk«  Julin  refer  to  Jewish 
CUrtitiaas ;  tut  ibr  infircice  ivauld  remain  unuBected. 


genus  of  wild  and  fanciful  doetnne  were  in  the  air.  may  be 
inferred  from  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  which  will  not 
allow  that  Jesus  had  even  a  human  mother,  but  speaks  of 
His  mother  as  being  the  Holy  Spirit  (Kirchhofer,  p.  451, 
acd  tf.  p.  4*4).  In  opposition  to  these  divergent  but 
heterodox  beliefs,' it  became  increasingly  necessary  to 
maintain  the  doctrine  tba*  Jesus  was  at  once  a  man,  bom 
of  a  human  mother,  and  divine,  born  of  the  heavenly 
Father ;  and  this  needed  to  be  reaffirmed  now,  during  the 
prosperity  of  tbe  church  in  a  somewhat  less  apologetic 
tone  than  characterized  th  >  narrative  of  Matthew. 

When  wc  speak  of  Luke's  "supplying  the  deficiencies  of 
Matthew,"  we  must  not  ba  supposed  to  mean  that  Luke  had 
before  him,  or  even  knew  tbe  existence  of,  Matthew's  Gospel. 
It  has  been  shown  above  that  he  probably  knew  of  no 
apostolic  written  narrative,  (see  p.  806  above).  Though 
Matthew's  was  probably  written  some  years  before  Luki'V 
Gospel,  very  many  years  might  elapse  before  a  treatise  used 
in  one  church  or  province  might  bo  recognized  as  authori- 
tative beyond1  its  original  boundaries.  But  by  "supply- 
ing: tbe  deficiencies"  we  mean  that  the  conscience  and 
faith  of  the  church  required  in  Luke's  time  some  further 
and  mere  vivid  embodiment  of  the  spiritual  truth  involved 
in  the  incarnation  than  was  contained  in  the 
merited  narrative  of  Matthew. 

For  example,  it  was  not  a  sufficient  argument  agaiuM 
the  Jewish  slanderers  who  asserted  that  Jesus  was  born 
of  adultery,  to  say  that  Joseph,  when  purposing  to  put 
Mary  away,  was  warned  by  an  angel  in  a  dream  to  give 
up  his  purpose.  Something  more  positive,  and  in  a 
higher  tone,  not  a  dream,  but  an  angelic  visitation,  was 
needed  to  confirm  the  divine  origin  of  tbe  Son  of  God. 
Moreover,  in  order  to  set  forth  still  moro  emphatically 
the  subordination  .of  John  the  BaptLst  to  the  Lord,  it  was 
needed  that  the  church  should  know  that  the  prophet 
(who  himself  also  had  his  own  birth  heralded  by  angels) 
was  from  the  first  acknowledged  by  his  parents  as  the 
mere  forerunner  and  messenger  of  Him  that  was  to  come, 
to  whom,  even  in  his  mother's  womb,  the  inft  V  prophet 
did  obeisance.  Further,  when  Jesus  was  bom,  it  was  not 
enough  that  wise  and  learned  men  from  the  East  should 
come  to  worship  Him.  It  was  necessary  to  show  that  the 
poor  and  simple  toilers  of  the  earth,  typified  by  night- 
watchirjg  Bhepherda,  were  also  privileged  to  behold  His 
glory,  and  were  the  first  to  hear  with  the  ear  of  faith  tbe 
divine  message  of  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer. 

Tbe  testimony  offered  to  the  divine  Son  of  David  by 
Zacharias,  who  represents  the  priestly  tribe  -  of  Levi,  and 
by  Elisabeth,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,' 
and  the  blessing  of  Simeon,  and  of  Anns  who  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  distant  tribe  of  Asher, — all  this  em- 
Llwuatic  homage  from  Israel  to  its  Redeemer  would  be 
inadequately  replaced  by  Matthew'*  brief  story  of  the 
flight  into  Egypt;  and,  although  refusing  to  feed  a 
frivolous  curiosity  .with  frivolous  legends  on  the  child- 
hood of  Jesus,  the  church  would  naturally 
6tory  whkh<  told  bow  the  youthful  Redeemer, ' 
by  Mary  and  Joseph,  waa  found  in  His  Father's  house.  A 
narrative  of  this  kind,  not  vulgar  nor  colloquial,  and  yet 
not  too  refilled  or  scholastic,  but  framed  both  in  language 

'  Th*  Importance  aUmhci  to  the  cooperation  of  Levi  with  th«  "  Lion 
of  tha  tribe  of  Jud»h"  is  clearly  (ten  ia  th*  wry  early  (befoie  1 36  A.D- ) 
apocryphal  book  entitled  The  Tntaments  of  the  Ttocltt  Patriarch* 
(Sinker,  p.  104).  In  which  "Omit  is  spoken  of  as  coming  forth  from 
the  two  trlbei  of  Jwlaa  sad  Levi,  a*  typical  of  Bia  twofold  oOk*  of 
King  and  Priaat."  Tbe symbolism  of  Ongtn,  a*  regards  Zacharit*  and 
Kliuboth  is  far  more  faaciful:  he  sees  (/a  Bvanf.  Joanm.,  IL  27)  in 
th«  meanings  of  □isabeth  ("the  oath  of  my  God")  and  Zaeharia* 
(" memory  1  a  referent*  to  tha  birth  of  John  ("the  pft  of  God"): 
"  ««  rii  wrp>  »«»S  Mrqun,  «otra  to*  to5  6««C  foir'Ofor  v»* 
rji-i  vartpat"  (Luke  i.  7J). 
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and  in  thought  on  the  model  of  the  best  Greek  Apocrypha, 
setting  forth  -in  the  sacred  vocabulary  of  the  LXX.  the 
earliest  Christian  psalms  and  hymns  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  writing,  would  be  justly  felt  by  all  the  churches 
to  tend  to  edification,  and  would  soon  find  a  place  in  every 
assembly  for  Christian  worship. 

But  the  resurrection,  even  more  than  the  incarnation, 
required  amplifications.  If  Matthew  had  left  gaps  in  bis 
introduction,  still  more  serious  were  the  deficiencies  in 
his  appendix  to  the  traditional  gospel  Although  Mat- 
thew had  added  soinjthing  to  the  mere  suggestions  of  a 
resurrection  contributed  by  Mark,  be  had  not  added 
enough.  Mora  proof  was  required,  tangible  proof,  if 
possible.  The  women,  it  is  true  (according  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Mat.  xTviii.  9),  had  held  Jesus  by  the  feet,  but 
the  disciples  themselves  were  not  recorded  to  have  done 
so ;  and,  besides,  the  increasing  reverence  of  tho  church 
shrank  from  the  thought  that  the  body  of  the  risen 
Saviour  had  been  actually  touched  (Jo.  xx.  17),  even 
though  He  might  have  offered  Himself  to  the  touch  of 
His  diseiples.  As  far  therefore  as  the  evidence  went, 
it  vas  open  to  the  Jewish  sceptic  to  call  the  manifestations 
of  the  Lord  delusions,  or  at  best  visions,  and  to  apply  to 
them  the  words  of  the  angel  (Tobit  xii.  19):  "All  those 
days  I  did  but  make  myself  visible  onto  you,  and  did 
neither  eat  nor  drinl ;  but  ye  beheld  a  vision."  Against 
«o  formidable  an  objection,  no  proof  could  better  com- 
mend itself  to  a  close  student  of  the  LXX.  (such  as 
Luke  assuredly  was)  than  a  narrative  describing  how 
Jesus  ate  in  the  presence  of  His  disciples  (xxiv.  43)1 
Again,  whereas  the  conclusion  of  Matthew's  narrative 
leaves  Jesus  (except  by  inference)  still  on  earth,  Luko 
omitting  the  apologetic  details  which  had  now  become  un- 
necessary, or  even  liable  to  perversion  {e.g.,  the  Jewish 
slander  that  the  Lord's  body  had  been  stolen  from  tho 
sepulchre,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  eleven  disciples 
"doubted"  when  they  saw  the  Lord,  apparently  tor  the 
last  time,  upon  the  mountain),  describes  how  Jesus  was 
not  parted  from  His  disciples  till  He  had  produced  com- 
plete conviction  in  all  of  them,  and  had  opened  their  minds 
to  understand  tho  scriptures. 

Still,  even  with  these  important  additions,  the  appendix 
of  Luke  seemed  to  some,  and  perhaps  to  Lake  himself, 
incomplete;  and,  accordingly,  either  Luke  himself,  or 
some  early  editor  or  very  early  scribes,  inserted  in  the 
appendix  several  further  additions: — (1)  that  Peter  saw 
the  grave-clothes  of  Jesus  lying  -in  the  open  tomb  (xxiv. 
!!):»  (2)  that  Jesus  proved  His  identity  to  His  dhv 
ciples  by  showing  them  His  hands  and  His  feet ;  (3)  that 
He  fed  not  only  on  the  emblematic  "fish"  bat  also  on 
the  ** honeycomb"  (xxiv.  42);  and  lastly,  (4)  that  He 
ascended  into  heaven  (xxiv.  61).  Perhaps  the  same  hand 
added,  in  the  account  of  the  agony  at  Gethseniarte,  the 
description  of  the  angel  from  heaven  who  appeared, 
strengthening  Jesus,  and  of  drops  as  it  were  of  blood 
falling  from  Him  to  the  earth.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  Lake  himself  added  these  passages  in 
a  later  edition  of  his  own  work,  as  authoritative  tradi- 
tions which  had  subsequently  become  known  to  him  ;  and 
two  or  three  of  them,  in  somewhat  different  shapes,  will 
present  themselves  to  us  subsequently  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  * 


*  It  is  most  Improbable  that  this  pa&uge  W»  beta  Interpolated  U 
Lake  from  the  Fourth  Cost*!  (xx.  4-7):  for  the  passage  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  fuller  than  la  Lake,  and  tho  tendency  of  copyists  U  rather 
to  amplify  than  to  curtail.  Besides,  there  are  traces  that  Lake  and 
Joka^are  both  different  veriiow  of  the  same  tradition,  rnflerently 

*  Unless  these  additions  were  made  by  some  authoritative  hand, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  should  have  been  adopted  by  so  many 
of  the  heat  MSS.:  r.o  such  additions  are  found  in  tho  appendls  of 


81) 

Laftj  tinge  of  the  Original  Tradition. — It  is  probnl 
that  the  Jews,  and  more  especially  those  in  Galilee,  we- 
tlike the  Welsh  in  tho  present  day)  bilingual ;  and  th 
question  has  therefore  been  raised  whether  our  Lord,  m  Hi 
teaching,  spoke  Greek  or  Aramaic.    If  He  spoke  Greek, 
then  the  Aramaic  words  Taluha.  cum*  and  E),hphath<\ 
(Mk.  v.  41 ;  viL  34)  must  be  supposed  to  be  specially 
addressed  to  tho   young  and  the  illiterate,  who  would 
best  understand  the  national  dialect.    But  the  names 
Cephas,  Boanurgcs,  given  by  our  Lord  to  His  Galilean 
disciples,  and  die  use  of  Aramaic  ia  His  own  prayer 
{"Abba,  Father"),  and  in  His  last  utterance  (as  re- 
corded by  Mat.  xxvii:  46 ;  Mk.  xv.  34),  indicate  that 
both  for  Himself  and  for  His  disciples  Aramaic  and  not 
Greek  was  the  natural  tongue.     Although  therefore  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  Greek,  even  in  Jerusalem  (sea 
Acts  xviL  2,  indicating  that  Greek  would  have  been  un- 
derstood, though  they  preferred  "Hobrew),"  was  generally 
intelligible,  yet  the  scanty  evidence  derivable  from  oui 
Lord's  words  is  that  He  habitually  used  Aramaic. 

The  tasthnoayof  Josephus  tends  in  tho  same  direction. 
He,  though  a  man  erf  education,  composed  certain  hoola 
first  in  bis  own  toogue  (preL  to  Wart,  1).  He  also  tain 
us  that  he  found  it  a  laborious  task  to  render  the  history 
of  his  country  in  Greek,  u  an  alien  and  strange  language  " 
(pref.  to  Antiqn.,  2).  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  wrote 
in  Aramaic  partly  for  his  countrymen  in  J  udaja ;  bat  he 
adds  that  it  was  also  for  the  sake  of  "  Parthiaas,  Baby- 
lonians, and  remotest  Arabians,  and  those  of  oar  cation 
beyond  Euphrates,  and  the  Adiabeni"  (pref.  to  War*,  2). 
Making  every  allowance  for  exaggeration,  we  are  justified 
in  drawing  from  tho  fact 'that  Josephus  thought  it  worth 
while  to  compose  books  first  in  Aramaic  the  inference  that 
a  large  number  of  readers  in  the  East  would  bo  more 
likely  to  read  Aramaic  than  Greek.1 

Bnt  it  has  been  thongfat  that  the  nso  of  too  LXX.  in 
oar  Lord's  quotations  from  tho  Old  Testament  shows  that 
Ha  spoke  Greek.  The  answer  is— 0)  Even  if  all  the 
quotations  in  tho  eyuoptiaU  from  the  Old  Testament 
exactly  agreed  with  the  LXX.,  the  agreement  would  by  no 
means  prove  that  our  Lord  used  the  LXX;  for,  in  trans- 
lating Hebrew  into  Greek,  the  translator  might  naturally 
translate  the  Hebrew  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
into  the  corresponding  LXX.  version,  t©  which  his  readers 
were  accustomed.  This  he  might  do,  even  though  tho 
LXX.  did  not  quito  accurately  represent  the  Hebrew; 
just  as,  in  translating  into  English  a  Latin  book,  with 
quotations  from  the  Vulgate,  we  should  naturally  nso  our 
English  version,  without  considering  whether  the  English 
exactly  represented  the  Latin.  (Z)  Bat,  in  the  second 
place,  there  ia  scarcely  a  single  quotation*  in  the  Gospels 
from  the  Old  Testament  that  exactly  agrees  with  the 
LXX  when  the  LXX.  differ*  from  the  Hebrew;  and 
many  of  the  quotations  differ  slightly  both  from  tho 


Matthew.  Again,  unless  they  are  additions  (not  forming  a  part  iA 
tin  first  fliliun  of  the  Gospels,  It  U  hunt  to  tea  why  any  of  the  b«.«s 

all  readers  and  copyists, 

1  The  statement  of  Josephus  {Cmtrn  Apio*.,  L  »\  that  "Be  jIom 
understood  («4>e<  aires  e-vmn*)"  the  ia  formation  brought  to  th* 
Ramans  by  dew  iters  from  Jerusalem  during  th*  ti*g*,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  piece  of  bontbaat.  For  II  tt  eredlbl*  that  a  Roman  army  b*Ior» 
.i  besieged  city  should  have  hid  with  it  no  other  interpreter  beside* 
no*. recently  captured  prisoner  i  Nevertheless,  ibis  exaggeration  in*y 
be  taken  as  an  uwtication  tint  th*  lower  cisnse*  in  .leruwlem  coukf  no*, 
u  a  rule,  speak  Greek;  for  Josephus  avsnraes  tils,  as  a  shatter  of  com  v. 
Greek,  of  course,  would  have  been  perfectly  Intelligible  to  any  educated 
Roman  If  the  deserters  had  been  able  to  >|<eak  it 

4  An  exact  1 1  last  ration  may  be  denved  from  the  Latin  translation, 
by  RnBntui,  of  the  Clementine  Jirt&miltoni,  in  which  {8and*y,  Ovnelx, 
p.  181)  "the  ^notations  from  th*  gospels  hare  evidently  bee* 
assimilated  to  th.  canonical  text  which  Kuniius  himself  used." 
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Hebrew  and  from  the  LXX.,.  tad  even  from  the  same 
auotations  as  elsewhere  occurring  in  the  New  Testament. 
And  thia  is  just  what  wo  might  expect.  A  Hellenist, 
translating  a  Hebrew  document  into  Greek  (in  times 
when  roforcnce  to  books  was  far  more  cumbrous,  and 
trust  to  memory  far  more  common,  than  with  us)  would 
be  likely  to  be.  guided  principally  by  his  memory  of  the 
LXX.,  but  partly  by  the  Hebrew  before  him.  Hence 
would  result  translations  slightly  varying  both  from  the 
Hebrew  and  from  the  LXX.,  and  from  other  translations 
made  by  contemporaneous  writers.  This  argument  is,  of 
course,  unaffected  whether  the  translation  waa  originally 
made  in  a  document  or.  as  is  mora  probable,  in  an  oral 
tradition. 

Some  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that,  although  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  was  with- 
out doubt  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  yet  the  quotations 
in  it  from  Scripture  ore  not 'translations  from  the  Hebrew 
tendon.  On  tlte  contrary,  if  the  quotation  in  1  Mac  vii.  17 
from  Pa.  UxviiL  (Ixxiz.)  2,  3,  be  compared  with  the  latter 
passago  in  the  LXX.,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  tho 
former,  though  not  identical  with  the  latter  (nor  with  the 
Hebrew),  could  not  have  been  written  but  by  a  writer 
familiar  with  the  LXX.  version ;  compare  also  1  Mac.  ix.  23 
with  the  LXX.  version  of  Pa.  xcL  (xcii.)  8.  A  similar 
inference  would  seem  to  be  justified  by  the  statement 
(De  Wette,  quoted  by  Roberta,  Diteuttumt  on  the  Gotptlt, 
p.  50)  that  Joaephus  uses  the  LXX.  more  than  tho 
Hebrew  text. 

To*  hypo-  Mistranslation  of  an  Aramaic  original  may  possibly  explain  in 
"  i  of  part  aorrte  of  the  confusions  in  tho  common  tradition  noted  abovo 
(p.  791).  It  cannot  of  couna  be  denied  that  sows  of  then  con- 
fusion*  imply  a  confusion  of  Greek,  not  Hebrew,  tradition  (t.g., 
i*4yyK*t,  Lu.  xx.  39  ;  4>t  hyyi\*i,  Mai  xxii.  80 ;  Hk.  xii.  25) ; 
but  soma  of  the  changes  of  construction  [t.f.,  wira  s}  *»jn'x»*»» 
H*wtctt*rt,  Mat.  iiL  6  and  Lu.  hi.  8,  ikitr  m  rasw  rip 
Tielx—po*.  Mk.  i.  6)  ara  more  easily  explicable  on  tlie  hypothesis 
of  translation.  8ome  of  the  changes  of  words  are  also  explicable 
thai,  as  may  be  illustrated  by  the  Latin  version.  Commenting  on 
the  text,  "•DomJue,  na  In  im  tua  arguas  me,  nee  in  furore  too 
corripias  ma,"  Augustine  (Zieglcr,  p.  10)  says  tliat  in  acme  codkes 
of  th»  Latin  translations  "ira"  stands  first,  and  "furor"  second, 
in  others  "furor"  first  and  "ira"  second.  Compare  with  this 
Mat.  V.  40,  *(t  Hkorri  Aa/Jelr  x<T*Va  airs?  t»  tftirtar, 

and  Lo_  vl,  29,  tov  aSptrrit  m  v*  tuiriov  |><j  stAtVpt  ri>r 
yirvM,  where  the  phenomena  are  precisely  the  same;  and  nolo 
that  Mat  (xxvIL  65)  has  uiaVus,  where  Mk.  (slv.  OS)  has  xirdrat. 
Of  somewhat  the  same  type  (perhaps)  are  the  passages  Mat  vii.  10, 
«a-s  ut»M>  nrnfiuii,*,  and  La.  vi.  44,  in  0*V»»  «rr«d>v*«>. 

In  the  translations  from  Greek  into  the  early  Latin  version*  of 
the  New  Testament,  one  very  common  difference  is  (besides  diver- 
gent rendering  of  single  words)  that  one  version  uses  participles 
where  the.  other  uses  finite  verbs,  or  relative  pronouns  where  the 
other  asas  co-ordinate  conjunctions.1  These  same  alight  differ- 
ences are  fonnd  in  several  sayings  of  our  Lord  where  they  happen 
to  be  twiea  recorded  by  the  same  evangelist  Compare  (a)  Lu. 
viii  18,  Si  yap  &jt  txy,  and  Lu.  xix.  £0,  aratrri  re?  txtWTt  i,c"  K'so 
Mat.  xliL  13 ;  xxv.  29) ;  (t)  Lu.  viii.  17,  **  yip  iirrit  Kpinrrb*  »  oi 
4>a.*<ph>r  yirivTat,  and  Lu.  xii.  2,  tHitr  >♦  9vyntn»K\iu^nr  ia-rir 
%  .It  a*«t*i*«*>«T<u  (see  also  Mat  x.  20) ;  <e)  Mat.  x.  89, 
i  tipitr  tV  +tix*ir  01W0S  «sr«X<V«i  «vr*r,  sal  4  d***«Vat  iif 
sVvvV  «sVr»8  huttr  4«eS  «v»sV«i  avre>,  and  Mat  xvi.  26,  %t  yap 
sir  t(kp  riff  +»xk*  avreS  rani  inKitru  oir*r,  »»  **  *»  «>ex7<rp 
▼  a*  V*X^r  aeVeS  »r««ir  ifLov  <tpsV>'  mirror  (and  </.  Lu.  ix.  24  ; 
XviL  25)  ;  (rf)  Hat  v.  82,  vat  4  «hreAv»  r^f  yuvattta  &c, 
and  Mat  xix.  9,  hi  a>  STeAtVp,  4tc.  (<)  In  the  same  two  passages 
there  appears  to  be  a  confusion  between  "canseth  to  commit 
adultery  and  "committeth  adultery," — Mat  v.  82,  *«#4rrfo 
IXtyov  reprefas,  srenl  airs*  psiyfvSsrai,  and  Mat.  xix.  9,  si*  M 
srepwia  ....  atmxavoi ;  (/)  M^at  v.  82,  ft.  to*  aw»\tKv^m» 
you^,  and  Mat  xix.  9,  4  «»»AiWnir  •vcu.fj.rsi.  These  pas- 
sagea,  so  far  as  tbey  go,  would  indicate  that  the  compilers  of  the 


'  Cora  pa  re  the  Codex  Corbeiensis  and  Brixisnos  (Migne,  PtUro!(»jia 
Curt.  CampL ,  vol.  xii.  p.  Is 7) ;  of  which  (1)  the  former  has  (Mat  ii. 
7)  "Tunc  Herodes.  clam  voealt.  Magudiligenter  efcsMalab  sis  tempos 
Stellas  q*ct  sppsrait  els;  et  suMou  illos  in  Bethleem,  dixit  'It*  et 
iikterrogei*,'  Ac. ;  while  the  latter  has  (!)  Tunc  Herodei  occult* 
«uinj  M»((ij  dlllgenUr  erquisivit  ab  eis  tempus  qtuxndo  spparait  eis 
stalls,  et  mfetf  illos  in  Bethleem,  dittnt  '  £«nU»  rsjstrtts 1  '  Ac- 


first  aud  Third  Gospels  did  not  themselves  translate  from  Aramaic 
originals  ;  for  if  they  had  themselves  been  tho  translators,  it  would 
seem  that  they  would  have  adopted  a  uniform  rendering  la  trac«- 
lating  the  some  or  very  simitar  words.  Limited  though  the  evi- 
dence is,  it  goes  to  prove  that  the  compilers  Incorporated  in  their 
treatises  Greek  translations,  not  ail  nuule  by  themselves,  from 
Aramaic  originals. 

The  phenomena  of  the  ante-Jerome  versions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment deserve  careful  consideration  in  discussing  the  possible  origin 
of  our  Greek  synoptic  tradition  from  an  Aramaic  original.  In  x 
well-known  passage,  Jerome  (Zirgler,  Die  Lateiuitekeu  Bibelabcr- 
$etiHHfen  vor  Hitrvnymui,  p.  12)  complains  that  there  were  as  many 
texts  as  copies  of  the  I^tin  versions  ("  tot  scut  enim  excmplsria 
pecne  quot  codices"),  and  the  occasionally  great  variety  may. be 
illustrated  by  comparing  an  extract  from  the  Codex  bobt>ien*i<< 
(Jahrbaeker  d.  Ltttraiur,  Vienna,  1847,  erfjfa.)  with  the  Vulgato 
version  of  Acts  xxvii  20,  21  :— 


llOBSFKVSUL 

Xtqwt  ttlt  atfivaullli  apparnltbiu 
ftr  nialtM  dut  et  hicioa  et  tmfntaU 
mlnimU  [»irl  jMiKveraor*.  Mm  ampu- 
tabatnr  iprt  omrnu  Kbenndl  oos.  Et 
tmm  Jan  diu  sine  eibo  esaent.  Iwtu  nam 
ptnthit  t*  audit  Ipwnua  alt :  Op»r*m- 
en*  |iUm  v^a  obedlrt  eredealea  nthl 
no*  aavlcan  de  CVefo  et  /arrort  /Vane 
ivw*  rI  dctr1;n<T.(aJi. 


Vctaava. 
.y<qm  sotem  tele  neotn  tidetlbaa 

appornHtou  ftr  pliras  olfel  <t  Hmprt- 
ttttt  1MB  ealsua  lamlocnte./oas  aalai* 
tin  $ptt  emnlt  salulH  eotlra.  Et  tmm 
tnotta  Jejaullo  folwet,  tume  mtmt 
Pawlui  in  medio  eoram  dixit :  Optrc*- 


tttllere  a  Crtta,  /  wrlque 
Ameetjaclurtm. 


It  will  be  seen  at  once  thst  there  is  some  similarity  between  the 
thread  common  to  these  two  Latin  versions  and  the  thread  common 
to  many  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke ;  thoagh  the  re- 
sembUacs  between  any  two  of  the  three  synoptists  would  generally 
exceed  the  resemblance  of  the  two  passages  quoted  above.  In  most 
cases,  however,  the  ante-Jerome  versions  (as  represented  by  the 
Codex  Corbeiensis,  Brixisnos,  Yereellensis,  and  Vcronen»i»)  ksree 
much  more  closely  together,  even  more  closely  than  any  two  of  the 
synoptists  sgree  together,  and  a  portion  more  closely  then  the  three 
synoptists  agree.  On  the  whole,  taking  into  consideration  the 
greater  influence  of  differentiating  causea  in  the 
the  church  than  in  the  times  when  the  snteJen 


composed,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  if  in  these  later  times  *o 
great  a  variety  could  occur  in  the  process  of  translation  from  Greek, 
the  greater  variety  found  in  the  common  tradition,  as  given  by  the 
three  synoptists,  might  well  be  partly  explained  in  the  same  way, 
as  originating  in  part  from  varieties  of  translation  from  Hebrew. 
But  then  the  questions  arise — (a)  Were  the  ante-Jerome  version* 
independent  translations  from  the  Greek  text  f  (6)  Or  were  they 
divergent  corruptions  of  one  original  Latin  translation  from  the 
Greek  text!  (e)  Or  were  they  partly  independent,  bot  partly 
modified  by  some  oral  tradition  or  ''ecclesiastical  use,"  which 
diminished  the  divergence  t  On  thsaa  questions  there  Is  not  st 
present  a  complete  agiecmrnt  Wisemsn  maintained  that  the 
second  (&)  answer  wss  the  right  one ;  but  in  a  recent  work  (quoted 
above)  Ziegler  (p.  128)  maintains,  with  great  probability,  that  the 
third  (e)  is  correct — vis.,  that  the  oral  catechizing  ami  preaching  iu 
the  Latin  churches  modified  and  assimilated  translations  otherwise 
independent  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  sum*  hypothesis 
of  combined  causes— (1)  translations  from  Aramaic  documents, 
(2)  influence  of  oral  Greek  tradition— may  explain  nneh  of  the 
agreement  and  variation  in  the  passages  common  to  the  three 
synoptists. 

The  difference  between  the  Triple  Tradition  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luio,  and  the  Double  Tradition  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  will,  at  this  stage,  occur  to  ns  as  an  important 
feature  iu  our  evidence.  The  widely  different  phenomena 
of  the  Double  and  the  Triple  Traditiong  suggest  different 
origins  for  the  two  traditions.  Many  of  the  passage* 
common  to  Matthew  and  Luke  agree  together  far  more 
closely  than  even  the  Latin  versions  of  the  Greek  Gospel*. 
It  would  seem  to  follow  that  in  such  cases  Matthew 
and  Lnke  used  one  and  the  same  Greek  document— a 
translation  of  sonic-  Aramaic  original— which  document 
had  not  undergone  much  modification  by  oral  tradition 
before  passing  into  the  several  treatises  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more  varying  language  of 
the  Triple  Tradition,  together  with  the  additions  and  omis- 
sions of  the  three  writers,  suggests  (a)  independent  trans- 
lations of  an  Aramaic  original ;  (6)  occasional  resemblances 
suggested  by  the  general  "usua  eccleaiasticus";  (e)  diver- 
gences created  by  the  local  "tuns  ecclcaiasticus,"  or  bv 
the  individual  style  of  the  editor  or  editors. 

Date  of  (he  Synoptic  Wriisr'  — The  composite  nature  of 
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the  synoptic  Gospels  makes  it  necessary  to  distinguish  care- 
fully between  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  each  collective 
treatise  and  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  several 
parts  of  which  that  treatise  may  be  composed.  The 
original  tradition  has  been  shown  to  have  existed  before 
any  of  the  three  synoptics ;  some  common  document  of  J 
the  words  of  the  Lord  has  been  shown  to  have  probably  | 
existed  before  Matthew's  or  Luke's  narrative ;  other  doca-  . 
meats  or  traditions  might  also  possibly  be  shown  to  exist 
embedded  in  each  of  the  synoptists,  and  the  date  of  each 
of  these  parts  would  be  earlier  than  the  date  of  the  whole. 
Therefore,  even  if  the  date  of  Matthew,  or  Mark,  or  Luke 
could  be  exactly  determined,  it  would  by  no  means  deter 
mine  the  date  of  the  traditions  which  they  contain.  It  is 
even  possible  that  a  later  Gospel  may  retain  in  Bome  cases 
an  earlier  version  of  tho  common  tradition  of  the  words 
of  the  Lord,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Luke's  version 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  (see  p.  798  above). 

There  is  no  internal  evidence  for  exactly  determining 
the  date  of  any  one  of  the  synoptics.  The  supposed 
references  in  Mark  to  the  death  of  James/the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  or  any  special  earthquakes  which  might  deter- 
mine the  date  (Renaa's  £vangiUt,  p.  123).  are  so  shadowy 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  consideration.  The  reference  to  the  | 
death  of  Zacbariah  the  son  of  Baruch,  shortly  before  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  (Joseph.,  B.  J.,  iv.  6,  4),  supposed 
to  be  found  in  Mat  xxiii.  35,  is  s'ai  more  improbable. 
Still  fhe  marked  difference  between  the  detailed  prediction 
(in  Lu.  xxi  18-25)  of  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the  scatter- 
ing of  the  people,  and  the  more  general  predictions  in 
corresponding  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  indicates 
that  Luke's  description  is  modified  by  reminiscences  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem;  while  Matthew's  and  Mark's 
accounts  are  not  thus,  or  at  all  events  not  equally,  modified. 
It  is  an  almost  certain  inference  that  Luke  compiled  after 
70  a.d.  As  regards  Matthew  and  Mark  inferences  cannot 
be  drawn  with  equal  certainty;  for  of  course  a  compiler 
may  compile  at  a  lato  date,  and  yet  preserve  traditions  in 
their  earliest  shape;  but  it  is  at  least  a  reasonable  inference 
that  the  compilers  of  tho  First  and  Second  Gospels  wroto 
before  Luke;  and  tbere  is  a  balance  of  probability  in  favour 
of  the  supposition  that  they  wrote  before  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem. 

Coming  to  more  general  evidence,  wo  find  (see  p  791) 
that  (1)  Mark,  at  least  in  many  passages,  includes  the 
original  tradition  from  which  both  Matthew  and  Luke 
borrowed ;  (2)  his  language,  less  polished  than  that  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  appears  more  natural  for  an  earlier 
Gospel  in  the  first  and  rudest  age  of  the  church ;  (3) 
Mark  s  version  of  the  tradition  contains  many  expressions 
which  might  naturally  be  considered  "  stumbling-blocks," 
and  which,  in  fact,  were  rejected  or  not  inserted  in  the 
other  Gospels;  (4)  the  omission  of  all  account  of  the 
manifestations  of  Jos  us  after  the  resurrection  indicates 
a  very  early  date ;  and  though  (t  may  be  said  that  this 
omission  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  Second  Gospel  was 
accidentally  left  incomplete,  yet  this  answer  will  not 
account  for  the  omission  of  the  genealogies,  and  of  all 
account  of  the  birth  and  infancy  of  Jesus;  (5)  the  inter- 
polated appendix  describing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus, 
quoted  as  it  is  by  Irenoeus,  shows  that  even  in  the  time 
of  Irennus  (170  a.d.)  the  Gospel  had  been  long  enough 
n  use  to  admit  of  widespread  interpolations.  All  these 
facts  lead  to  the  inference  that  Mark  was  compiled  earlier 
than  any  of  the  other  Gospels,  and  probably  some  time 
before  71  a.d.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  fix  any  date 
(worth  stating)  after  which  the  compilation  must  have  taken 
place.  Those  who  accept  as  literally  true  Mark's  accounts 
of  the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  and  five  thousand,  the 
waiking  oo  the  waves,  and  the  exorcism  of  the  Gadarene, 


may  naturally  carry  back  his  history  to  the  first  years  of 
the  Galilean  church ;  and  oven  those  who  interpret  these 
accounts  symbolically  are  ready  to  admit  that  a  very  short 
space  of  time  is  often  quite  sufficient,  by  misunderstanding 
and  accretion,  to  erect  supernatural  narratives  on  a  basis 
of  natural  and  symbolic  story.  But  any  approximation  to 
a  date  after  wb  ich  the  Gos{*l  was  compiled  must  be  deferred 
till  we  consider  the  external  evidence. 

The  narrative  of  Matthew  does  not  leave  us  quite  so 
uncertain.  The  mention  of  "the  Jews,"  which  is  so 
frequent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  jostly  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  author  was  writing  in  times  when  the 
Christian  church  was  regarded  as  definitely  and  antago- 
nistically separated  from  the  Jewish  nation.  In  th« 
synoptists  it  is  the  "Pharisees,"  not  the  "Jews,"  who  arc 
in  conflict  with  Jesus;  But  in  his  account  of  the  resur- 
rection Matthew  (xxviiL  15)  uses  the  word  in  this  anta- 
gonistic sense.  Further,  he  twice  (xxvii.  8;  xxviiL  15) 
uses  the  expression  "  even  to  this  day,"  of  events  occurring 
shortly  before  or  after  the  death  of  Jesus,— thereby  showing 
that  a  loug  interval  had  occurred  between  the  death  of 
Jesus  and  tho  compilation  of  the  narrative.  The  tone  of 
the  Gospel,  as  compared  with  Luke,  indicates  a  period 
when  the  Jews  still  existed  as  a  nation,  and  when  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  and  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
were  not  yet  accepted  as  recognized  facts ;  but  the  number 
of  parables  upon  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  judgment, 
the  tendency  to  dwell  on  exclusion  rather  than  inclusion, 
on  the  "many  "  that  are  shut  ont  rather  than  on  .the 
"few"  that  are  chosen,  and  the  atmosphere  of  gloom 
generally  characterizing  the  Gospel,  point  perhaps  to  the 
crisis  immediately  preceding  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
additions  concerning  the  birth  and  incarnation  may  seem 
to  imply  a  later  date ;  but  when  we  reflect  how  natural 
it  was  that  in  very  early  times  the  church  should  attach 
importance  to  these  subjects,  the  wonder  will  be,  not  that 
these  narratives  were  written  so  soon,  but  that  they  were 
deferred  to  so  late  a  period  as  forty  years  after  our  Lord's 
death.  It  is  also  extremely  remarkable— and  a  mark  of 
early  date  as  compared  with  Lake— that  even  in  this 
developed  form  of  the  Gospel  the  accounts  of  manifestation 
of  our  Lord  after  His  resurrection  should  be  so  scanty, 
doubtful,  and  vague. 

Iu  Luke  the  signs  of  later  date  abound  : — (1)  the  prc- 
cxistenco  and  implied  failure  of  many  "  attempts  "  to  mi 
forth  continuous  narratives  of  the  things  "  surely  believed ;" 
(2)  the  mention  of  the  "  tradition  "  of  the  eye-witnesses 
and  ministers  of  the  word  as  past,  not  as  present  (rapSiomr) 
(L  2) ;  (3)  tho  dedication  of  the  Gospel  to  a  man  of  rank 
(fictitious  or  othcrwiso),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
"catechized"  in  Christian  truth;  (4)  the  attempt  at 
literary  style  and  at  improvement  of  the  "  usus  ecclesissti- 
cus"  of  the  common  tradition;  (5)  the  composition  of 
something  like  the  commencement  of  a  Christian  hymno 
logy ;  (6)  tho  development  of  the  genealogy  and  the  biglicr 
tone  of  the  narrative  of  the  incarnation ;  (7)  the  insertion 
of  many  passages  mentioning  our  Lord  as  6  icvputt,  not  in 
address,  but  in  narrative;  (6)  the  distinction,  more 
sharply  drawn,  between  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  final 
coming ;  (9)  the  detailed  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
implying  reminiscences  of  its  fulfilment ;  (10)  the  very 
great  development  of  the  manifestations  of  Jesus  after  tho 
resurrection.  The  inference  from  all  this  evidence  would 
be  that  Luke  was  not  written  till  about  80  a  d.  at  earliest 
If  it  could  be  further  demonstrated  that  Luko  used  any 
Greek  Apocryphal  book  (Judith,  for  example),  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  book  in  question  was  written  after 
a  certain  date  (Renan  suggests  80  a.d.  for  the  date  of  the 
book  of  Judith),  it  might  be  necessary  to  place  Luke  much 
later;  but  no  such  demonstration  has-been  hitherto  produced. 
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The  composite  natuse  of  the  synoptic  Gospels  will 
»ffect  the  inferences  we  shall  dn«  from  early  quotations 
of  ps— sgre  found  in  them,  where  the  authors  of  the 
Gospels  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  If,  for  example,  we 
find  in  Justin  a  passage  (quoted  ss  a  saying  of  the  Lord) 
which  is  found  both  in  Matthew  and  Lake,  Justin  may 
indeed  have  quoted  it  from  Matthew  or  from  Luke;  but 
it  is  also  possible  that  he  msy  hare  quoted  it  neither  from 
Matthew  nor  from  Luke,  but  either  (a)  from  the  common 
source  whence  Matthew  and  Lake  derived  tie  passage,  or  (6) 
from  some  other  book  or  tradition,  which,  like  Matthew  and 
Luke,  included  the  passage  in  its  collection  or  compilation. 
The  samo  spplies  to  a  quotation  from  the  Triplo  Tradition. 
It  may  be  quoted  from  Matthew  or  from  Mark  or  from 
Luke ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  it  may  be  drawn  from 
none  of  these,  but  from  the  common  traditi 


tradition  itself,  or 
from  some  other  treatise  based  on  the  Triple  Tradition. 

Taking  tho  evidence  chronologically,  we  come  first  to  the  testi- 
monyof  Psnl,  who,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  says 
(1  Cor.  si.  23),  "1  received  from  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  de- 
li verei  to  yon  ;*  and  then  follows  a  description  of  the  institution 
of  the  Lord 'a  Supper,  di  Bering  materially  from  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  agreeing  in  the  mala  with  Luke,  except  that  Paul  repeats 
twice  the  command,  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  It  would 
seem  unreasonable  and  scarcely  reverent  to  nupposif  that  a  special 
revelation  revealed  to  Paul  the  exact  words  of  the  institution  ; 
but  comparing  the  p»ssara  with  Gal.  i.  9,  13,  we  sea  that  Paul 
merely  esys  hero  about  thU  part  «f  hia  teaching  what  in  Gal  L  9, 
12  he  saya  about  the  whole  of  it,  viz.,  that  he  received  it  from  the 
Lord  and  not  from  man.  From  Ananias,  or  from  other  elders  of 
the  il'jrch,  he  may  have  received  the  words  of  oral  tradition  of  the 
chu.\.«;  but  for  the  meaning  and  spiritual  force  of  it,  and  the 
application  of  each  part  of  it  to  the  work  of  redemption,  he  was 
indebted,  not  to  the  elders  of  tlie  church  in  Damascus,  but  to  the 
revelations  given  to  him  in  the  solitude  of  Arabia.  The  words  of 
Paul,  therefore,  do  not  exclude  (and  the  facts  reader  probable) 
the  use  of  oral  tradition  in  this  passage.  This  being  so,  It  piey 
rcmarkablo  that  Paul  follows  the  tradition  contained  in  the 


latest  of  the  three  Gospels  It  can  hardly  be  that  Luke  bu  hero 
preserved  the  earliest  traJltiun.    The  insertiou  of  "new"  before 


1" 

''testament''  (not  inserted  in  the  correct  text  of  Matthew  and 
Hark),  and  the  ampler  narrative  of  Luke  indicate  a  later,  not  an 
earlier,  shape  of  the  tradition.  The  word  "  testament "  appears  to 
have  been  used  by  our  Lord  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  "  will "  and 
"  testament,"  indicating  that  in  that  funeral  feast  Ho  was  <*- 
yttttJtliuj  Himself  to  His  disciples  for  ever.1  The  insertion  of 
"  new,"  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
'  testament,"  introduces  the  sense  of  "covenant,"  and  therewith 
a  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants.  Bat  this  ms- 
gestivo  thought  (highly  characteristic  of  Taul)  stems  more  likely 
to  have  been  added  to  the  original  in  process  of  explanation,  than 
to  have  been  dropped  by  Matthew  and  Mark  through  neglect,  or 
discarded  owing  to  difficulty.  The  probable  solution  therefore 
would  seem  to  be  that  Luke  has  embodied,  not  the  earliest  tradi- 
tioo,  but  the  later  Pauline  shape  of  the  tradition.  We  have  hero 
therefore  not  Paul  supporting  the  tradition  of  Luke,  but, Luke 
(in  all  probability)  borrowing  from  PauL*  The  only  other  pas- 
sage in  which  Paul  (in  the  Acts)  quotes  s  saying  of  Jesus  con- 
tains (Acts  xx.  SS)  words  not  found  in  any  of  our  Gospels,  "  It  is 
mora  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

The  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet  i.  17)  contains  a  reference 
(apparently)  to  the  transfiguration,  of  which  the  writer  speaks  as 
an  eye-witness.  But  this  testimony,  mtwt  important  if  genuine, 
is  almost  certainly  spurious.  The  mention  of  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  as  "the  Holy  Mount,"  and  of  Paul's  epistles  as 
"  scriptures,"  would  in  Itself  suggest  a  late  date ;  and  Canon  West- 
colt  {Oosptls,  p.  175)  justly  says  that  "  the  comparative  elaborateness 

*  Similarly  it  U  need  in  lite  EpUtle  to  th»  Hebrews  (Ix  17),  Itat^t,  yip 
frl  kimii  (itfiata  '  rwti  juiwor*  layitt  ore  Jti  o  Itaii^mot.  Ttaii  oh 
of  the  ward  li  also  found  ia  the  litle  of  the  early  apocryphal  woik.  Ti4  rVita- 
man  o/  foe  Tutlf*  Patrtaifhi.  It  la  Mid  by  Mr  Sinker,  to  hit  edition  of  that 
work  (p.  S>),  that  probably,  by  tea  time  of  the  ecnspoUrton  of  the  Tcitamtntt 
«.»,  bet  org  1U  *.»).  "lbs  went  outtbiir*  Itself  ['i?'!?/!]  had  been  taken  tato 
Belirew  in  tho  tense  of  "win  "  (Buitorf,  Lei  Rat*,  it  ).  It  would  awn  to 
follow  that  loog  befoie  that  date,  the  word  ita&vin  *u  la  regular  aaa,  in 
Hebraic  Greek,  to  render  the  meaning  "  win  "  or  "  leitarnetrt,'"  although  of  coarse 
It  alio  resnaeats  (aad  very  orach  Bora  frequently,  owing  to  Um  mora  fr^nsnt 
repetition  «f  the  thought  la  tho  Xew  Tealaiaaal)  *h»  laaaatat;  "  ceveaaat. " 

*  If  the  similarity  between  Lake  xxll.  SO  and  1  Cor  al  S»  artace  from  on 
Interpolation  In  the  former,  In  that  esse  the  negative  eoarloelon  remain!  the 
same,  that  we  have  sot  here  Paul  supportlnc  the  tradition  of 
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of  the  description  (of  the  transfiguration)  seems  to  offer  an  instruct- 
ive contrast  to  the  simplicity  of  the  earlier  Gospel,"  Externa) 
evidence  is  also  against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle.  Up  to  Ihe 
times  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  "no  trace  has  been  found"  of  its 
existence  (Westeott,  Canon,  p.  849);  and  neither  Origen  nor  Euse- 
bins  accepts  it  as  canonical.  To  obtain  a  complete  idea  of  the 
judgment  of  the  church  upon  the  canon,  we  most  combine  (West- 
eott, Carton,  p.  26«)  the  two  canons  of  the  East  and  West ;  by  doing 
this  "  we  obtain,  toil*  one  exception,  s  perfect  New  Testament 
without  the  admixture  of  any  foreign  element,"  That  "exception"  is 
the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.  The  only  importance  to  be  attached 
therefore  to  the  testimony  of  en  epistle  thus  rejected  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  early  church  is  that  which  attaches  itself  to  au  early 
literary  fabrication  composed  so  early  as  to  have  found  a  place  in 
our  canon.  Such  a  composition  (mentioning  Paul's  letters  ss 
"  scriptures  ")  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  beginning  of  th* 
second  century;  yet  we  find  thst,  even  at  that  dste,  the  common 
tradition  is  quoted  most  inexactly.  The  voice  from  heaven,  as  given 
by  the  author  of  the  spurious  epistle,  is,  'O  »•'•(  n»v  t  aVyww»T«t 
aiov  eoroi  lorry  eit  tr  iyit  eWorno-o-  But  in  Matthew  (xviL  6)  it 
i§  olroi  iOTir  i  sUt  nev  i  dynrwrof  «"»  4  «i/8o<ni<ra*  oWeoVro  aaVrow. 
Mark  and  Luke  differ  atill  more  from  the  Epistle,  for  they  both  omit 
euliinnjn.  The  inaccuracy  is  tho  more  serious  because,  in  describing 
the  baptism  of  Jesus,  Matthew  (lii.  17)  speaks  of  a  voice  from  heaven 
which  almost  exactly  agrees  with  the  words  in  the  Epistle,  omitting 
the  words  iurowrrs  aoVraf.  In  these  ciirumstsnces  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  author  of  this  spurious  Epistle  had  Matthew  ' 
him.  Much  more  probably  he  was  quoting  from  memory,  oi 
some  document  differing  from  sny  or  our  synoptic  Gospels. 
■  The  next  witness  is  Clement  of  Rome,  whose  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  probably  written  hi  or  soon  after  95  A.D.  (Lightfoot'a 
Clement  of  Some,  Appendix,  p.  267),  contains  three  passage*  which 
may  indicate  s  use  of  our  Gospels.  (1)  In  cbsp.  xiiL  he  blends 
togrlhrr  (Sanday,  7'Ac  G'csjjels  in  the  Stcond  Century,  p.  921)  pas- 
sage common  to  Matthew  (v.  7;  vL  14;  viL  12;  vil.  2),  Mark  (it. 
24;  xi,  25),  and  Luke  (vi.  86,  87,  81,  88,  87)  in  a  terse,  antithetical, 
and  uniform  style,  inserting  the  words,  'fit  xpwct«U«*«  o*t«i 
v/VOT«v0«>rra4  ague  Dr  Lightfeot  hss  pointed  out  that  the  loos-- 
ness  of  this  quotation  does  not  exceed  the  looseness  with  which 
(chap.  12)  the  same  author  quotes  the  narrative  of  Rahab,  ana) 
therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that  here,  ss  there,  Clement  an  ay  be 
simply  quoting  from  memory  with  no  Otliet  documents  than  Matthew 
and  Luke  in  his  mind;  but  to  many  the  "roundness,  compactnrts. 
and'balance  of  style"  which  Dr  Sanday  notices  in  the  quotation  will 
make  it  probable  that  Clement  was  quoting,  not  perhaps  from  any 
other  document  (for  else  how  is  H  that  no  trace  remains  of  a  docu- 
mentary version  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  so  "rounded  and  compact" 
in  style,  and  used  95  a.D.  by  so  eminent  a  man  as  Clement  of  Rome 
in  writing  to  the  church  of  Corinth  J),  but  with  some  tradition  ia 
his  memory  (which  had  perhaps  served  tbe  purpose  of  preachers, 
teachers,  and  cnteehists  in  the  Roman  Church),  blending  and  con- 
densing the  versions  of  Matthew  and  Luke  into  a  form  adapted  for 
the  oral  instruction  of  converts.  (2)  In  another  passage  (chap.  xxvL) 
Clement  combines  Mat  xviil.  6  (Mk.  ix.  42;  Lu.  xvii  1(  2)  and 
Matt.  xxri.  24  (Mk-  xiv.  21 ;  Lu.  xxii.  22)  ia  a  manner  which  sug- 
gest, quoting  from  memory.  (8)  A  third  passage  (Sanday,  p.  70) 
contains  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  (xjrix.  13)  differing  from  the 
Hebrew  and  from  the  similar  LXX,  (which  is,  «rr<<"  I"*  *  *a*» 
•vtot  *V  raj  •voiurri  a&roS,  aot  ir  rats  X4'*'*''  ••vet*  rtfuioir  «*, 
«}  8*  naptla  airruy  v^jiw  aWx*'  eV  eVei),  end  substituting  a  con- 
densed and  antithetical  form,  evvor  i  Knot  ro7t  »•**-«»'" M*  ♦ 

which  ia  also  found  in 


ii  uapila  airrsr  vofifta  eWttrria  dw*  este*' 
Matt.  xv.  8  and  Mk.  viL  6  (except  that  they  read 
aw«<rrir).  Tbe  inference  has  been  drawn  that  Clement  is  quoting 
from  our  Gospels.  But  this  is  not  the  only  passage  where  quota- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  in  tbe  New  appear  tohave  been  infra 
enced  by  an  "ecclesiastical  use,"  arising  in  some  caws  from  a  desire 
to  mike  the  application  closer  (compare  Jo.  xix.  87  with  the  LXX. 
version  of  Zccu.  xiL  10.  end  note  thst  this  version  is  exactly  quoted 
by  Justin,  and  allusively  by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse,  L  7),  in 
psrt  from  abridgment  or  other  causes  (compare  Mat.  iu.  8;  Mk.  i. 
8 ;  Lu.  iii.  4  with  lea.  xl.  8).  Therefore,  even,  though  the  citation 
in  Clement  exactly  coincided  with  the  citation  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  it  would  not  follow  that  Clement  cited  it  from  them ; 
and  as  the  quotation  is  not  identical,  the  probability  is  that  it  i» 
quoted  by  Clement,  with  a  slight  alteration,  from  memory  oi 
"ecclesiastical  use."  There  is  also  in  chap  ii.  ("mere  gUdly 
giving  than  receiving")  an  allusion  to  the  saying  of  Jesus  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xx.  85.  Our  conclusion  is— (a)  that  Clement  of 
Rome,  about  95  a.D. ,  is  proved  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  several 
scattered  sentences  in  our  common  tradition  which  he  quotes  ss 
"  words  of  tbe  Lord,"  but  very  loosely  and  freely ;  (5)  that  his 
quotation  of  tho  Old  Testament  appears  on  ost  occasion  to  be  inflo- 
enced  by  Cb  ristian  ' '  ecclesiastical  use  " ;  (t)  that  be  uses  (but  whether 
as  s  quotation  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  determining)  some  words 
not  found  in  our  Gospels,  which  words  sre  attributed  to  Jesus  by 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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Early  in  the  second  century  wo  for  the  first  time  meet  with  a 
quotation  from  the  addition  to  the  common  tradition  which  are 
peculiar  to  Ilattbew.  The  Curctonian  or  ahorter  version  of  the 
epistles  of  lgnatina  (107  or  116  A.U.)  uses  Matt  x.  16  almost 
vcrbcUii*,  and  possibly  refers  (Sahday,  p.  79)  to  the  aUrof  Matthew 
(chap.  iL).  The  Voasian  or  longer  version  of  the  Ignatian  epistles 
(which  may  be  accepted  as  testimony  for  about  160  A.D.)  contains, 
besides  an  ample  and  somewhat  exaggerated  reference  to  the  star  in 
Matt,  ii.,  three  or  four  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  60)  short  but  striking 
phrases  peculiar  to  Matthew.  But  none  of  these  passages  have 
marks  of  quotation,  the  words  of  Matthew  being  in  each  case  em- 
bedded in  the  writer's  own  words.  It  if  remarkable  that  the  ouly 
words  of  the  Lord  expressly  quoted  by  Ignatius  are  words  notfnund 
io  any  of  our  synoptic  writers:  "And  when  He  came  to  those  about 
(weal)  Peter,  He  said  to  them,  Take,  handle  Me,  and  see  that  I  am 
not  a  bodiless  demon."  These  words,  although  they  have  eomc 
likeness  (the  word  s)iiAa*s*>a™  is  in  both)  to  La.  xxiv.  88,  ate 
expressly  said  by  Eusebius  to  be  derived  from  eomc  source  unknown 
to  him,  aud  by  Jerome  to  be  derived  from  a  Gospel  which  he  had 
translated  (from  Hebrew),  and  which  was  read  in  hi*  time  by  the 
Naxarenee  (Kirchhofer,  p.  449);  and,  according  to  Origeo,  the 
passage  occurred  in  the  teaching  of  Peter.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible for  us,  upon  this  evidence,  to  determine  whether  Ignatius 
quoted  from  the  Nazarcne  gospel,  or  from  the  teaching  of  Peter,  or 
from  some  other  document  or  tradition  embodied  before  or  after  in 
both  those  documents.  Our  conelnaioo  as  that,  by  the  middle  of 
the  second  century,  the  writer  ot  the  Voasian  version  of  tlie  Ignatian 
epistles  was  familiar  with  the  Gospel  of  Matthow.  but  that  he 
also  used  other  sources  (not  known  to  us)  when  quoting  the  words 
of  the  Lord  in  support  of  the  material  resurrection  of  J  tarn. 

In  the  Epistles  of  Barnabas  (100-125  a.d.)  is  found  (chop  iv.) 
the  first  apparent  reference  (if  we  except  the  reference  in  2  Pet.  iii. 
16)  to  any  passage  of  the  New  Testament  as  "written":  "Lot  us 
beware  lest  we  be  found,  as  it  is  written,  many  called,  but  few 
chosen, "  words  almost  exactly  found  in  Matt.  uQ.  14  aleese  (pro- 
bably interpolated  in  Matt  xx.  16).  There  Is  also  an  allusive 
QuoUtiou  or  the  words  in  Matt  ix.  18;  Mk.  ii.  17;  Lu.  v.  82:  "  J 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners."  The  ouly  words  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  Jesus  (chsp.  vii. )  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels : 

Even  so,  saith  He,  they  that  would  see  Me  and  touch  My  king- 
dom, must  take  Me,  through  persecution  and  suffering. "  It  m  most 
unfortunate  that  the  inexactness  of  the  verifiable  quotations  in  this 
epistle  prevents  us  from  laying  much  stress  upon  the  authors 
statement  as  to  the  source  of  those  which  are  un veritable.  For 
example,  in  chap,  xvt,  the  author  has,  "The  scripture  aaitb, 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the  Lord  will 
deliver  up  the  sheep  ol  His  pasture,  and  their  aheepfbid  and 
tower  to  destruction.  And  it  so  happened  as  the  Lord  had 
<ipokeu. "  But  we  know  of  no  "scripture"  containing  these 
words;  and  the  probability  is  that  the  author  was  quoting  from 
memory  and  erroneously,  as  when  (chap,  v.)  he  combines  lea.  iii.  9 
and  Wtsdoin  ii  12,  as  follows  :  "  The  propKet  speaka  against  Israel, 
Woe  to  their  soul  because  they  have  counselled  au  evil  counsel 
sgaiust  themselves,  saying.  Let  as  bind  the  Just  One,  because  He 
is  duplexing  to  us. "  Our  eoucl  usion  is  that,  if  Barnabas  is  deceived 
by  his  memory  in  attributing  one  passage  to  "  writing"  or  "scrip- 
ture," be  may  be  deceived  about  another,  and  that  we  consequently 
cannot  feel  sure  that  he  is  quoting  Matt.  xxii.  14  from  a  document 
and  not  from  memory  of  oral  tradition.  But  (a)  that  the  author 
was  acquainted  with  passages  found  in  Matthew  is  certain  ;  and  (4) 
it  is  alio  certain  and  noteworthy  that  the  only  words  of  the  Lord 
quoted  by  him  are  quoted  from  sources  not  known  to  us 

Polycarp  (born  about  69  A.D.,  died  166  or  166)  qnotes  (chap, 
ii)  sentences  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  similar  to  those 
quoted  by  Clement  above,  with  the  preface,  ••remembering  those 
things  which  the  Lord  said  (while)  teaching.  Judge  nof."  4c. 
The  quotation,  like  Clement's,  is  antithetical  and  compressed,  but 
neither  in  order  nor  in  words  agrees  so  far  with  Clement's  as  to 
make  it  in  the  least  degree  probable, that  Polycarp  and  Clement  are 
quoting  from  a  wntteu  version  differing  from  our  synoptics.  There 
is  also  a  quotation  from  Mat  xxvi.  41  and  Mk.  xiv.  38,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  Mat.  vi.  18,  "  Asking  the  all-beholding  God  not  to  lead  us 
into  temptation;  even  as  the  Lord  said,  The  spirit  indeed  is  willing, 
but  the  dean  is  weak."  Two  other  coincidences  (chap.  v.  and  vi?) 
seem  to  refer  to  Mat.  xx.  28;  Mat  ix.  35;  Mat.  vi.  12,  14;  Lu.  A  4. 
There  are  no  supposed  allusions  to  apocryphal  writings  io  Polycarp 
(Westcott,  Canon,  p.  61).  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been 
said  above  that  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  great  varia- 
tions with  which  the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount "  was  taught  and 
quoted  among  the  Christians  in  the  first  century.  Like  the 
''Jjord's  Prayer,"  it  has  not  a  literary  but  a  practical  interest;  and 
being  much  used  in  many  different  churches  from  the  earliest  times, 
It  Jnay  naturally  have  assumed  many  different  shapes  serviceable 
for  catechists  and  preachers.  This  consideration  (and  the  possi- 
bilities of  variation  arising  from  translation)  may  easily  account  lor 
the  variation  between  Clement  and  Polycarp,  without 
or  justifying,  even  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the 


Clement  or  Polycarp,  in  quoting  the  "  Sermon  on  the 
quoted  from  other  documents  than  our  existing  Gospels. 

The  "  Shepherd"  of  Hermss,  written  about  135-40  A.D., 
tains  no  distinct  traces  of  any  writing  of  Old  or  New  Testament" 
(Sanday,  Gospel*).  This  is  worth  bearing  in  mind,  as  a  warning 
that  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  greatly  affect  the  number  of 
quotations  from  the  acriptnres  in  any  early  books.  The  allegorical 
nature  of  the  "  Shepherd,"  intended  more  as  a  stimulating  tale 
than  as  a  polemical  or  hortatory  discourse,  dispenses  with  scriptural 
illustrations;  and  iu  the  same  way  Justin,  in  bis  Second  Apology, 
refrains  from  quoting  the  scriptures,  while  in  Us  other  works  he 
multiplies  quotations  or  references.  In  np|>ea)iiig  to  the  heathen, 
Justin  "quotes  the  scriptures  only  when  he  must  speak  of  things 
beyond  the  range  of  common  history,  preferring  elsewhere  to  appeal 
to  external  documents  such  as  the  enrolment  of  Quirinus  and  the 
Acta  of  Pilate"  (Westcott,  Canon,  p.  110): 

Papiaa,  who  wrote  about  130-140  A.D.,  composed  five  books, 
entitled  "Exposition  («'(iry«Vcar<)  of  the  Oracles'  of  the  Lord.'" 
It  is  (apparently)  in  an  introduction  to  thia  work  that  he  speaks 
( Kuseb.,  iii.  39)  of  traditions  gatheted  from  different  sources :  "  Bat 
I  will  not  shrink  from  placing  along  with  my  interpretations 
(4p»avaiur)  as  many  (traditions)  as  at  any  time  I  learned  well,  and 
well  stored  up  in  memory  from  the  elders."  The  noun  "inter- 
pretations" (i»mn»*i».i)  msy  receive  some  light  from  Papias's  own 
use  of  the  words  «a*.qjr**r«i  and  ««u»t<s«i,  as  quoted  in  the  same 
ehapter  of  Eusebius.  "  Matk,"  he  says,  •■  was  the  interpreter  of 
Peter  (4s<»n)»«ff4>  IMvoob  m^smws*)  :"'  again,  "  Matthew  wrote 
his  scrip  tun's  (*.4>m)  in  Hebrew,  and  each  man  interpreted  them 
<4rtt*>«»0*>  as  he  best  could."  So  Eusebius  himself  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  tells  ns  that  some  believe  Clement  to  have  "  inter- 
preted MawSjasfilMs)  Paul's  (Hebrew)  Epistle  to  the  Hebiews  into 
Greek.  Our  conclusion  would  be  that  the  word  ipiLtpnlui  may 
here  mean  something  note  than  mere  "commentary'';  it  may 
imply  that  be,  as  others  had  done,  wiote  an  interpretation  of  the 
"  Login,"  accompanied  by  comments  and  by  supplementary  tradi- 
tions. At  all  events  be  does  not  speak  of  sny  one  Greek 
"  interpretation  "  of  Matthew  as  being  as  yet  paramount  and  autho- 
ritative, so  as  to  exclude  the  necessity  of  further  "interpretations." 
Of  Uaik  be  sneaks  (in-the  person  of  "the  elder")  almost  apolo- 
getically, implying  that  his  narrative  bad  been  censured  for  its 
incompleteness  and  unpolished  style;  and  he  defends  ft  by  quoting 
a  tradition  from  "  the  elder"  (apparently,  John  the  elder)  thus;— 
•'  Mark,  having  become  Peter's  interpreter,  wrote  down  •ecuraUl* 
all  that  he  remembered— not,  howevrr,  in  order— both  the  words 
and  deeds  of  Christ.  For  be  neither  beard  the  Lord,  nor  attached 
himself  to  Him,  but  later  on,  as  I  said,  a^ached  himself  to  I'ctcr  ; 
who  used  to  adapt  his  lessons  to  the  needs  of  the  occasion,  but  not 
as  though  he  were  composing  •  connected  treatise  of  the  discourses 
(A4>«i>,  v.  r.  koylm')  of  the  Loid  i  so  that  Mark  committed  no  erro* 
in  writing  down  some  matters  just  as  he  remembered  them  (awe 
MtnttisWsi).  For  one  object  was  in  his  thoughts  (ires  ->a«  .VouTra 
Intrant       m      ™  Cmmum*  Ud  B°        sUtemtnto  io  what 

Much  of  this  exactly  applies  to  onr  Mark.  If  we  desire  to  know 
what  is  meant  by  Matk's  not  writing  "  In  order."  we  have  only  to 
turn  to  Lake,  who  made  it  his  object  to  write  "in  order,  and 
whose  arrangement,  chronologically  as  well  as  artistically,  differs 
from  Mark.  It  is  true  that  we  may  be  disposed  to  think  Matk's 
"order1'  sot  inferior  to  Luke's;  hut  .the  fact  is  indisputable  that 
Luke  attempted  to  write  "in  order,"  and  that  Lie  ''order*  diffete 
considerably  from  that  of  Mark,  who  man  it  tats  no  purpose  except 
the  desire  to  put  down  what  he  knew  as  he  remembered  it.  It  has 
been  shown  above  (see  p.  802)  that  Mark's  Gospel  la  lather  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes  than  a  connected  narrative ;  aid  or  such  a 
collection  it  would  be  natural  to  say  that  it  was  not  written  as  an 
orderly  narrative.  To  the  single  evidence  of  Papiaa,  derived  from 
an  unknown  elder,  not  much  importance  can  be  attached  ;  and  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  the  most  searching  investigations  wiU 
over  determine  with  certainty  the  name  ef  the  author  or  authors  ol 
sny  one  of  the  synoptic  Gospels.  But  at  all  events,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  admit  that  the  hypothesis  of  "  notes"  taken  from  oral 
discourses,  and  serving  as  the  groundwork  for  the  Second  Gospel, 
would  explain  many  of  its  phenomena.  If  these  oisl  discourses 
embodied  the  early  common  Greek  trsdition,  it  wou'd  be  easy  toseo 
how  the  First  and  Third  Oospels  came  to  resemble  the  Second 
Gospel,  although  all  three  Gospels  are  mutually  independent  As 
regards  the  First  Gospel,  it  has  been  shown  above  that  internal 
evidence  is  sgsinst  the  theory  of  a  very  early  authorship  ;  and  we 

Ko  ant  won)  In  Enrlnh  wiU  exactly  esprtss  the  word  X. which  was 


tores."— UafcUeot.  ComUmportrj,  Rninc,  Oct  IBM 

s  Cf.  slao  Clem.  Alex  ,  Strom  ,  *1L  17,  let,  srhei  e  certain  h  fifties  ippesl  to 
Olaacan  yon  IleviMW  if/tn»4m ;  and  Jeroms  »ugic«ia  as  an  explanation  of  ih* 
diBnines  ta  style  between  the  First  sad  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  that  the  sposlta 
used  duTfrcnl  tottrpnurt  (Klrcliboler.  p-  *«).  The  point  (or  coaeldmaiHW  ta. 
•ot  «bctb*f  the  statements  ot  Paptts  are  conert,  but  what  J 
Ik  spoke  ot  UaUt  as  uugHtrui.  and  ot  tiiasstlt  < 
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must  add*  that  it  exhibits  no  signs  that  the  portion  before  the  call  of 
Matthew  was  written  from  hearsay,  and  that  alter  the  call  of  Matthew 
by  an  eye-witness.  But  there  seems  the  following strongartrumcnt 
in  favour  of  the  tradition  of  Papias  as  to  the  authorship  of  Matthew: 
if  there  was  no  basis  for  it,  if  it  was  a  mere  fiction  or  guess,  why 
not  select,  as  the  author,  some  more  distinguished  apostle,  Peter, 
John,  or  James  ?  This  argument  is  neutral  Ued  by  the  following 
consideration.  The  apostles  (Acts  iv.  IS)  were  known  in  the  earliest 
days  to  hare  been  unlearned  and  ionnrant  men  ;  and  although  the 
Holy  Spirit  gave  them  power  to  speak  and  teach,  it  was  less  natural 
that  they  should  be  inspired  with  power  to  writs  and  to  compose 
connected  treatises.  But  Matthew  being  a  publican,  aud  necessarily 
ready  with  his  pen,  might  natnrally  Ik>  supposed  in  the  post, 
apostolic  generation  to  be  a  skilful  writer;  so  that  if  an  early 
tradition  with  general  apostolic  authority  was  committed  to  writing, 
the  church  would  naturally  select  Matthew  the  publican  and  ready 
writer  as  the  special  author  of  it.   Nevertheless,  the  testimony  of 


Papias  ia  important  as  attesting  the  belief  (1)  in  a  Hebrew  origin 
for  the  Logia  or  the  Gospel  scriptures^  and  1 2>  in  an  early  multipJi- 
'city  of  "interpretations." 

The  apologetic  tone  in  whioh  Papias  introduces  the  traditions, 
which  he  "  will  tiot  shrink  from  placing  along  with  the  interpreta- 
tions "  of  the  scriptures,  indicates  that  the  written  scriptures  were 
gradually  subordinating  tradition.  He  nowhere  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  Logia  are  unauthoritative,  but  he  implies  that 
they  require  "  interpretation,"  and  adds  (almost  as  though  it  were 
an  idiosyncrasy)  that  he  set  a  great  store  on  supplementary  tradi- 
tion from  the  sources  nearest  to  the  truth,— not  only  taking  plea- 
sure in  those  who  tanght  the  commandments  that  came  from  the 
Lord  (who  was)  the  very  truth  (i.e.,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord),  but 
also  questioning  any  who  bad  "  attached  themselves  to  the  elders," 
whom  he  used  to  examine  closely  on  the  utterances  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  Philip,  Thomas,  Jsmes.  John,  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  on  the  sayings  of  Aristion  and  the  elder 
John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.' 

*  Ens.,  H.  K.,  111.  29 ;  0  i'fc  ixwnvm  ii  o-oi  xal  ova  Tori  Trap  a  Tur  tto<o- 
(iwripmr  ««Aut  !p\a9ot  tsai  s-aXut  lutripontvoa,  eri'irrafai  rait  r'our). 
m' ait,  liaBtfiaicip.t»o*  rtp\  airSt!  a'AnSeia*'  ci  yap  rolt  xd  woAXd 
\>yovoiv  eyaitfov,  ato-wcp  ol  woXAoi,  aXAd  Toit  Tn\r,fVJ  e'lraoaoic-jp, 
vvoi  TOit  Tat  olAAorofat  ivroXat  pvripoftuova  n1,  olAAct  Toit  Taf  Trap  A 
to u  ttvplaa  rn  sriff-rei  oedosieVarc  oral  a'w'  airrr/s  T cipay ty vc p.i van  rfjt 
aiAnOeiat.  cf  ii  irov  Kai  wrtonicoXovthiKatt  Tit  toic  trpeaptrripott  srXfloi, 
tov«  tw  rrpteflvriprtt)  dpinpute*  Xoyovr  ti  'Aripe'at  ft  rl  II repot 
tlwtt  ft  rl  wlXiwwot  ft  rl  Qmudt  ft  '\aKmftos  ft  rl  'Iwdfvat  ft  Mcrvfraiot 
ft  Tit  tVeoot  Twr  tov  nvplov  paBnrmv,  a'  t<  -  'Apttnl wv  Kal  6  wpiofiv- 
rtpn  'laadWnc  si  Toi  mplov  paBnral  Xtyeireri.    It  Is  maintained  by  able 


the  Xiyovm  Indicates  (bat  ArUtion  and  John  Uw  elder  vera  lltinc  while  the 
elsrer  indicates  that  Andrew,  peter,  John  tbe  apostle,  hlatthew,  and  all  the 
rot  of  the  apostles  were  dead  at  the  lime  "  when  FspUs  began  Ids  lnresHga- 
t:  .m"  (Weateott,  Car. on,  f  CD).  Now,  John  the  apostle  la  supposed  to  hare  died 
at  a  very  adtaaced  ace.  about  9*  and  Papias  (Ughtfoot,  Cmimponry 
Kerint,  Mar  IB")  to  bate  been  bom  about  60-70  and  to  hat*  written 
(Wssteott,  uf  tup  )  about  140-150  A.D.  Wo  hate  therefore  to  suppose  on  this 
hypothesis  (a)  that  Papias  did  not  "  begin  bis  Investigations"  till  he  was  twenty* 
eight  or  thirty-eight  yean  old  <«.«,  not  till  seven  or  sereoteen  years  after  he 
had  altalaed  to  manhood;,  although  the  apostle  John  was  living  all  that  time  In 
Ms  Immediate  neighbourhood ;  (t)  that  two  personal  dlsetplca  of  Jesus  outlived 
the  aged  apostle  John  for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  Paplaa  to  conduct  a 
systematic  Investigation  Into  their  traditions  during  their  lifetime.  " Impro- 
bable" It  too  mild  a  word  for  such  a  hypothesis.  It  seems  veiy  much  more 
piobable  that  Xiyovmr  Is  simply  tho  graphic  present  used  for  variety.  Paptas 
desires  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  dicta  of  tho  apostles  and  the  lets 
authoritative  utterances  of  Aristion  and  John  the  elder,  who  were  not  apostles. 
For  this  purpose  he  not  only  (1)  mentions  them  aepsralely,  hut  also  (J)  varies 
U\n  construction,  changing  rl  Into  S  rt,  and  r:t)  el-re  Into  Ae'yci.  A  hundred 
instances  might  be  given  from  the  GospLl  of  St  John  alone,  where  aisre  and 
Xty-t  are  used  Indifferently  and  alternately  for  the  mere  purpose  of  variety; 
sea  John  It.  ft,  lo,  11,  13,  IS,  17  (tit),  and  the  whole  of  the  gospel  pan  an.  And 
fur  Uw  use  of  At'ysi  la  a  dependent  sentence  following  an  tmperf.  ladle,  com- 
pare Plato,  Afot.  SI  B ,  ifropouv  fl  srors  Aeysi,  *'  I  was  In  doubt  as  to  what 
(the  oracle)  meant."*  It  Is  true  that  Eusebius,  though  he  denies  Ircnwuss 
assertion  that  Paplaa  was  a  bearer  of  John  the  apostle,  maintained  that  Papias. 
heard  John  the  elder.  But  h«  appears  to  have  no  evidence  for  this  statement 
except  tho  sentence  just  quoted,  and  live  fact  that  Papias  set  down  certain 
traditions  of  John  the  elder,  mentioning  him  by  name.  His  words  ait:  "'Apia- 
Tiotrot  de  Hal  Too  Tptafivripov  'Iwaj>rov  aiVrvJffoor  iavrov  rprje/i 
ytvtaOat.  'Osvaaori  yoi>»  woXAdxit  avruv  aun-uorrvo-at  <s>  Toit 
as-rov  evyypiu^am  rlOnn*  airi,  wa«aooeci«.  This  It  quite  InMifflclent 
to  face  of  the  great  difficulties  In  such  a  supposition.  The  unly  tradition  of  an 
•  from  Papias  with  any  words  of  preface  begins  thus : 
flaeh  s  preface  la  quite  consistent  with  the  snpposl- 
the  tradition,  not  from  the  elder  lilmael',  but  from 
to  the  elder  (wa-jrnKoXovfJnKBtt  Tot  woco-/Jai- 
i  of  Paplu  Itself  better  suits  such  a 
supposition,  for  tbe  "  crosa-examtnlng  of  those  who  had  attached  themselves  to 
the  elders  "  naturally  applies  to  off  the  names  that  follow,  and  more  especially 
to  John,  tinea  he  L.  ejpretsly  included  la  the  class  of  "ciders."  "I  need  to 
eroaa-examtae  any  that  came  la  my  way  who  bad  attached  themselves  to  the 
elders  (asklag  them),  what  said  Andrew,  ...  and  about  the  sayings  of 
fl- 


it must  be  added  that  Papias,  besides  recording  the  raising  of  a 
dead  man  by  Philip,  and  tho  drinking  of  poison  without  injury  by 
Justus  surnsroed  Baraabas,  is  said  by  Euaebius  to  have  narrated 
several  "  strange  parables  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour,"  and  other 
fabulous  matters,  originating  from  a  literal  understanding  of  figura- 
tive.expressions.  He  also  published  "a  story  about  a  woman 
accused  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  for  many  sins,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews"  (Euaeb.,  to.)  It 
lias  been  demonstrated  by  Dr  Lightfoot  that  Eusebius,  in  treating 
of  the  disputed  and  undisputed  writings  of  the  earliest  times, 
adopted  one  course  for  the  former  and  another  for  the  latter.  (1)  As 
to  the  disputed  books,  the  anliUgomeva,  he  pledged  himself  to 
"record  when  any  ancient  writer  employs  any  book  belonging  to 
their  class"  but  I  - 1  as  regards  the  undisputed  canonical  books,  he 
only  professes  to  mention  them,  "  when  such  •  writer  has  something 
to  tell  about  them"  (vlra  arts!  vsir  M<a(>W  efffitvai)  Contemporary 
Review,  Jan.  1876.  We  aro  not  therefore  to  infer  from  the  silence 
of  Eusebius  that  Papias  did  not  know  or  quote  the  Gospels  of  Luke 
and  John,  but  only  that  he  said  nothing  about  them ;  which  of  course 
might  arise  from  either  of  two  causes,  either  because  Le  did  not  know 
of  their  existence,  or  because,  knowing  their  existence,  he  "  had 
nothing  to  say  about  them."  What  bearing  this  may  have  on  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  shall  sec  hereafter.  But,  so  far,  we 
see  written  scriptures  still  (1 )  supplanted  by  oral  tradition ;  (2)  freely 
criticized  as  inadequate;  and  (3)  accompanied  by  memoirs  of  various 
interpretations  from  some  Hebrew  original;  though  rapidly  emerging, 
if  they  have  not  already  emerged,  to  authoritative  denmteness. 

One  fact  is  of  the  highest  importance.  We  have  seen  that  Papis  t 
was  of  a  curious  disposition,  discontented  with  the  written  records 
before  him,  and  anxious  to  supplement  them  by  traditions.  He  was 
also,  according  to  Eusebius,  a  man  of  no  great  judgment,  fond  o(  re- 
cording wonders,  and,byhisown  account,  lond  of  recording  novelties. 
If  therefore  there  had  been  any  other  non-canonical  Gospel  at  that 
time,  rivalling  our  present  Gospels,  and  known  to  Papias,  it  seems 
probable,  if  not  certain,  that  be  would  have  used  such  a  book  ;  and, 
if  he  had  done  so,  Eusebius  could  not  (in  the  execution  of  his  plan) 
have  failed  to  mention  such  a  use  ;  but  Eusebius  makes  no  mention 
of  the  use  of  any  non-canonical  gospel  by  Papias.  Even  in  the 
narrative  of  the  sinful  woman  mentioned  above,  which  was  found 
in  tho  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  Eusebius  expressly  avoids 
saying  that  he  derived  tho  narrative  from  that  Gospel.  He  merely 
says  that  Papias  "  has  published  a  narratiVe  which  is  contained  in 
the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews"  (it  is  probably  the  narrative 
interpolated  in  Jo.  viii  1-11) ;  whereas,  almost  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, he  says  that  Papias  "has  used  testimonies  from  tbe  First 
Epistle  of  John."  This  negative  evldenoe  from  the  silence  of 
Papias  is  strongly  in  favour  of  our  Gospels. 

In  the  works  of  Jnstin  Martyr  (who  iB  supposed  to  have  written  j,  .  • .  t 
his.  Apologies  and  Dialogue  xcith  Trypho,  145-147  A.D. ;  so  Hort,  M»i  iy» 
quoted  by  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  96)  we  find  definite  and  abundant 
mention  of  written  documents  containing  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
narratives,  but  no  assigned  name*  of  authors.  The  Gospel  is  by 
him  considered  as  a  whole,  sometimes  called  etayylAio,  sometimes 
<t>ayy<Xior,  but  frequently  va  awe^ts^parttWrsi  vsir  iwotrrix**, 
and  once  (when  he  is  referring  to  Mark's  .Gospel)  tA  4»ourr.. 
para  Mrpov.  Bearing  in  mind  Xenophon's  well-known  avo^su- 
/loreusiava  Seaa-pdvevr,  from  which  title  "  the  word  had  already  been 
borrowed  by  several  writers"  (Westcott,  Canon,  108),  we  might 
natnrally  infer  that  the  memoirs  were  not  written  by  the  apostles, 
but  about  the  apostle*  or  rather  about  their  teaching ;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  what  Papias  gays  (above)  about  Mark,  that  he 
i*c>ui7pcVta>o*t,  "  recorded  from  memory,"  the  teaching  of  Peter.' 
This  probably  was  originally  the  meaning  of  the  title  as  applied  to 
our  Gospels  ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  understood  differently  by 
Jnstin,  as  though  it  meant  "written  by  tbe  apostles."  For  i:i 
describing  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  Jo.ros  at  His  baptism 
he  uses  the  words,  "The  apostla  wrote. "  It  might  indeed  be  said 
that  he  has  in  his  mind  Matthew  and  John,  for  John  also  records 

John  are  Included  In  the  "elders."  If  this  be  so,  every  difficulty  vanUhrs 
Papias,  though  placed  before  Pol)  carp  by  Eusebius,  may  hate  been  naturally  so 

preceding  Polycarp  i  but  he  may  hat*  1 


y  SO  a-v.  In  that  case  tbe  last  of  tbe  apoatles  would  have  pasted  away  before 
Pafiiaa  was  nineteen;  and  when  Paplaa  began  his  Inrestigmtionr  *ic  wtmld  nrees- 
esrlly  hate  to  rely  on  the  pupils  of  lbs  elders,  since  the  elders  Ihemselvea, 
whether  apostles,  as  Andrew  and  Peter,  or  mere  elders,  as  Aristion  and  John, 
had  all  passed  sway.  If,  however,  H  should  appear  after  all  that  Paplaa  did  hear 
John  the  elder.  It  follows  that,  when  Iitutams  described  Papias  aa  "  the  bearer  of 
John,"  he  either  (I)  meant  John  the  elder,  or  (2)  confused  John  the  elder  with 
John  the  apostle.  In  either  ease  most  Important  consequences  might  follow, 
bearing  upon  the  aathorahlp  of  the  Fourth  OoepeL  For  U  follows  that.  If  here, 
then  on  other  occasions,  when  speaking  of  the  aathorahlp  of  the  Fourth  Gotptl, 
Irenaeus  either  <1)  may  hate  meant  John  the  elder  where  we  at  present  suppose, 
him  to  mean  John  the  aeostle,  or  (1)  may  hate  confused  John  the  elder  with 
John  the  apostle. 

*  Clement  of  Aletanu,  a»  (Ena,<7.  ft,  st  it)  expressly  says  that  Peter  had  no 
part  In  the  composition,  and  did  not  even  encourage  rt.   Than         •  > 
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this  ;  but  St  John'*  Oospel  is  not  once  quoted  in  the  whole  of  hi* 
work*,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that,  in  this  latent  faahion,  he  should 
have  referred  onco  to  a  writing  as  apostolic,  which  elsewhere  he 
never  quote*.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Justin  considered  that  the 
hteurn^niuaTa  II<t*vv  were  written  by  Peter,  so  that  the  first  two 
<  Jos  pels  at  all  event*  were  written  by  apostle* ;  01  viae  that  he  con- 
sidered the  First  Gospel  not  to  hare  Men  written  by  one  apostle, 
but  to  hvr  been  a  joint  apostolic  production.  Elsewhere,  in  de- 
scribing the  agony  of  the  Lord  (Lu.  xxii.  44),  a  passage  peculiar 
to  Luke,  he  seems  to  hare  been  struck  with  the  inapplicability  of 
Lit  favourite  title  to  a  work  written  by  one  who  was  only  a  follower 
of  the  apostles  ;  and  instead  of  bis  usual  formula,  he  here  subeti- 
tutes  "The  memoirs  which  I  assert  to  have  been  written  by  the 
•  ;-  »•„.«*,  and  by  those  who  attached  themselves  to  them  but  even 
this  more  precise  description  would  only  hold  good  of  the  three 
Co* pels  used  by  Justin,  on  the  supposition  that  the  "Memoirs  of 
Peter  "  were  written  not  by  Mark  bnt  by  Peter.  The  subject  is 
important,  as  showing  by  what  easy  stages  a  work  written  by  a 
pupil  might  be  supposed  (even  in  the  face  of  direct  evidence  to  the 
contrary)  to  be  written  by  the  teacher. 

For  a  fnll  discussion  of  Justin's  quotation*  from  the  Gospels  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Westcott.  On  the  Canon  0/  the  New  Testament, 
pp.  06-175.  and  Sanday,  The  Ocepete  in  the  Second  Century,  pp. 
88-137.  Hew  it  must  suffice  to  state  a  few  general  conclusions 
deduced  from  an  examination  cd  his  use  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament 

We  must  bear  in  mind  then  (1)  that  Justin  is  writing  polemi- 
cally, and  that  (especially  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho)  a 
main  object  with  him  is  to  show  that  the  prophets  are  fulfilled  in 
Jesus  to  the  proof  from  prophecy  he  attaches  more  importance 
than  to  any  other.  (2)  Ho  is  a  most  inexact  qooter  ;  and  though 
he  quote*  long  passages  from  the  Old  Testament  accurately,  shorter 
passage*  are  quoted  from  memory  inexactly,  while  Messianic  pas* 
•ages,  even  when  long,  are  modified  (sometime*  with  a  closer 
return  to  the  Hebrew  original)  by  Christian  use  and  adaptation  to 
Christ  (3>  H*  often  insert*  words  and  notions  of  his  own  in  the 
passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament:  for  example,  he  says  that 
Hoses,  in  order  to  heal  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  plague  of 
serpents,  "took  brass  and  made  an  image  of  a  cross,  and  set  this  in 
the  holy  tabernacle,  and  said  to  the  people.  Should  yon  look  on 
this  image  and  believe  on  it,  ys  shall  be  saved"  {Canon,  p.  124). 
(4)  He  ascribe*  texts  to  wrong  authors,  and  quote*  the  same  text  in 
various  shapes,  not  only  in  different  books,  but  even  in  the  same 
book  and  at  abort  Intervals  (lb.  127).  This  being  the  case,  we 
shall  naturally  be  prepared,  in  approaching  the  Jfew  Testament 
quotations  of  Justin,  to  find  many  inaccuracies,  and  some  alterations 
of  fact ;  especially  where  a  slight  alteration  can  render  some  Old 
Testament  prophecy  more  applicable  to  the  New  Testament  nar- 
rative. 

Reviewing  the  quotations  from  the  apostolic  fathers  given  above, 
we  shall  expect  to  find  in  Justin  also  a  great  number  of  the  word* 
of  the  Lord  and  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  quoted  from  tradition, 
which  are  not  found  in  our  Gospels.  Clement,  we  fiid,  has  two 
passage*  roughly  quoted  from  oar  Gospels  ;  and  ons  traditional 
saying  quoted  in  Acts  xx.  35.  Ignatius  (Vossian)  uses  phrases  or 
sentences  from  Matthew  four  times  allusively,  but  quote*  a  "  word 
of  the  Lord  r  found  in  no  GospeL  The  author  of  the  Epistle  of 
Barnabas  quotes  Matthew  once,  and  a  non -canonical  word  of  the 
Lord  ones.  Polycarp  is  the  first  apostolic  father  who,  while  four 
or  fivo  time*  quoting  or  alluding  to  laying*  in  our  Gospels,  quotes 
no  non-canonical  passages,  Pepias  "  published  "  a  narrative  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrew*.  If  then,  in  thu 
small  modicum  of  quotation  hitherto  given,  so  large  a  proportion 
(say  a  fourth)  is  non-canonical,  how  much  mors  non-canonical 
matter  might  we  naturally  expect  to  find  in  Justin,  who  in  two 
works  quotes  our  Gospels  67  time*  (Sanday  p.  116),  and  occasion- 
ally in  long  continuous  passages  f  We  shall  also  expect  to  And  in 
Justin  many  misquotations  of  our  Gospels,  arising  from  interpola- 
tions and  corruptions  of  the  text,  for  "  the  worst  corruptions  to 
wlricli  the  Hew  Testament,  ha*  ever  been  subjected  originated 
within  a  hundred  years  after  it  was  composed  r*  (Scrivener,  quoted 
by  Sanday,  p.  136).  A  generation  after  Justin,  Irenseus  will  be 
found  quoting  the  interpolated  appendix  of  Mark,  which  the 
general  consent  of  scholars  now  recognize*  to  be  spurious ;  and  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  differences  of  Justin  from  the 
ordinary  text  are  little  more  than  the  differences  of  Codex  D  from 
the  ssme  text 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  ought  to  be  surprised, 
not  st  this  large,  but  at  the  small  amount  of  extraneous  matter 
which  Justin  has  introduced  into  the  Gospel  narrative,  and  at  the 
i-eroparstivs  accuracy  with  which  he  has  quoted  the  Gospels. 
Treating  of  the  variations  of  quotation,  Or  Westcott  has  shown 
that,  even  where  Justin's  misquotations  are  found  in  other  authors, 
the  resemblances  art  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  easily  derivable  from 
some  common  tradition,  or  from  some  early  but  now  obsolete  text 
(tfei'ON,  pp.  148-156).  The  extraneous  matter  may  readily  be 
explained  as  sriawg  either  from  sense  of  an  omission  or  from  the 
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morbid  desire  to  firm  in  each  incident  of  the  life  of  Christ  the  ful- 
filment of  some  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament.  If,  for  1 
(1)  he  speaks  of  the  voice  from  heaven  at  the  baptism  as 
"Thou  art  My  Son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  Thee  ;"  this  is  ex- 
plained (apart  from  the  various  reading  in  D,  which  no  doubt 
arose  from  the  tame  motive)  by  a  desire  to  see  Li  the  voice  a  repeti- 
tion of  Pa.  ii.  7.  (2)  If  a  tire  is  said  to  havo  been  kindled  in  the 
Jordan  at  the  Lord's  baptism,  waa  it  not  natural  that  He  who  came 
to  baptize  others  with  the  higher  baptism  of  fire,  as  well  as  that  of 
water,  ahould  Himself  receive  the  highest  baptism  ;  or  that  the  act 
which  waa  already  technically  known  as  *Wrie>«r,  "enlighten- 
ment," should  be  accompanied  (in  the  case  or  the  Lord  of  Light)  by 
that  symbol  which  was  specially  characteristic  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence I  (8)  If  Mark  recorded  that  Jesus  was  a  "carpenter"  (a  fact 
not  then  suppressed  by  the  various  reading  in  Mk.  vi.  3,  owing  to 
such  sneers  ss  those  of  Celsus,  Origen,  Vs. a.  Celt.,  v. 34),  was  it  not 
fitting  that  the  Carpenter,  who  bade  men  lay  hand  on  the  plough; 
and  take  His  yoke  on  them,  should  have  "wrought,  when  among 
men,  ploughs  and  yokes"  1  (4)  If  he  speaks  of  ths  Magi  ss  having 
come  "from  Arabia,"  had  it  not  been  prophesied,  Pa.  Ixxi.  (lxxii.) 
10,  that  "  the  kings  or  the  Arabians  shall  bring  gifts'  t  (5)  If  the 
foal  of  the  ass  on  which  our  Lord  entered  Jerusalem  was  ssid  by 
Justin  to  have  been  "bound  to  a  vine, "  must  it  not  needs  have 
so,  seeing  that  it  was  said  of  Judeh  (Gen.  xlix.  11)  that  "  he 
'  his  foal  unto  the  vine"!  (6)  Lastly,  since  Isaiah  predicted 
(xxxiii.  16  in  L  XX.)  that  "  be  shall  dwell  in  a  high  cave  of  a  strong 
rock,"  was  it  not  necessary  that  ths  Messiah  ahould  not  only  be 
born  in  Bethlehem,  but  also  "  in  a  cave"  I 

In  all  these  additions  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  make  pro- 
bable, or  even  suggest  (even  though  the  "  fire  "  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  is  mentioned  in  an  apocryphal  Gospel)  that  Justin  used  any 
other  written  Gospel  than  those  known  to  us.  These  thoughts  and 
others  like  them  were  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  every  Christian 
church  in  those  days.  They  wera  the  results  naturally  developed 
from  that  habit  of  appeal  to  prophecy  which  has  produced,  even  in 
our  own  canonical  Gospels,  not  inconsiderable  effects  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Justin's  additions  that  is  not  capable  of  being  explained 
from  the  same  method  (developed  a  little  further)  as  that  by  which 
we  may  explain  Matthew'*  addition  about  the  potter1*  field,  and 
possibly  some  of  tho  other  passages  peculiar  to  the  First  and  Third 
Gospels.  Nor  does  ths  omission  of  the  names  Mstthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  by  Justin,  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  supposition  that  he  used 
the  Gospels  called  by  those  names.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  names 
were  given  to  these  Gospels  long  after  their  com  position.  The  very 
title,  "The  Gospel  according  to  Mstthew,"  Ice  (not  ef.  or  ty, 
Matthew),  indicates  that,  even  at  the  time  when  the  titles  were 
assigned,  the  compilers  were  regarded  rather  as  editor*  of  an  old  and 
received  tradition  than  aa  authors  of  a  new  book.  It  is  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Justin  (who  mentions  John  by  name  as  ths 
author  of  the  Apocalypse)  may  have  used  the  first  three  Gospels, 
and  yet  have  been  ignorant  of  the  name*  under  which  they  are  now 
current 

Three  most  important  facts  remain  to  be  mentioned,  (a)  Justin 
tells  us  that  in  his  days  the  memoirs  of  the  apostles  were  read  with 
the  books  of  the  prophets  in  the  service  of  the  church.  This  public 
reading  of  the  memoirs  must  have  given,  if  not  a  complete  security-, 
at  least  a  considerable  guarantee,  against  material  alterations.  The 
fact  that  the  new  traditions  were  now  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
ancient  and  venerable  writings  or  scripture*  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  a  still  more  effectual  barrier  against  change,  (9)  Although 
Justin  mention*  sayings  of  our  Lord  and  events  in  His  life  not 
found  in  our  Cornels,  yet  "  be  never  does  so  whsn  he  proposes  to 
quote  the  apostolic  memoirs"  (Westcott,  Cone*,  p.  167).  (e)  la 
describing  the  fire  kindled  in  the  Jordan  and  the  voice  from  heaven, 
ho  not-  only  doe*  not  quote  the  memoir*,  but,  by  implication,  dis- 
tinguishes these  statements  from  other  statements  immediately  fol- 
lowing, which  are  quoted  from  the  memoirs  (Canon,  pp.  166-1 59V 1 

To  conclude,  we  find  that  although  Justin  knew  and  used  tradi- 
tion*, yet  (11  ha  set  a  special  value  on  certain  writings,  which  were 
publicly  read  in  the  ohurches;  (2)  hs  believed  these  to  hav*  been 
written  by  apostles,  or  the  Immediate  disciples  of  apostles,  sad  he 
repeatedly  quote*  them  under  this  title ;  (8)  though  he  does  not  lay 
stress  on  miracle*  (for  miracles  would  be  assumed  by  the  Jew 
Trypho,  accustomed  to  the  miracle*  of  Moses  and  Elista,  and  they 
would  be  rather  harmful  than  helpful  to  his  cuss  in  the.  eye*  ef 
educated  Greeks  and  Romans),  nor  on  the  longer  Is— ons  involved 
in  Christ'*  parables,  yet  be  cover*  the  greater  part  of  our  Gospel 
history,  and  much  of  our,Lord's  teaching  through  maxims ;  this  he 
does  to  such  aa  extent  that  it  it  jkw  r 
reconstruct  from  hie  quotations 
incarnation,  birth,  teaching,  cr 
•Ion  of  the  Lord;  (4)  the  whole  c 
erf  the  few  unimportant  I 


v*  mar  sIm  Ur  mcm  bums  am  lbs  tact  Us*,  la  ths  1 

,  '•  U  Is  written,"  ss  «j.pll«<l  ta  U>e  mat 
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traditional  sayings  of  Jesus)  b  found  in  Matthew,  or  Mark,  or 
Lulu,  or  in  all  three;  and  there  ia  alao  a  reference  to  an  incident 
recorded  by  Mark  alone  j  (.5)  he  never,  aa  from  "these  memoirs, 


quote*  any  words,  or  allege*  say  incidents  not  found  ia  oar  Matthew, 
Mark,  or  Lake ;  (6)  he  never  quotes  any  rival  Gospel,  nor  alleges 
any  words  or  facts  which  make  it  probable  ho  used  a  rival  Gospel ; 
(7)  such  non-canonical  sayings  ana  facts  as  he  mentions  are  readily 
explicable  as  the  results  of  lapse  of  memory,  general  looseness  and 
Inaccuracy,  extending  to  the  use  of  the  Old  aa  well  as  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  desire  to  adapt  the  facts  of  the  new  scriptures 
to  the  prophecies  of  the  old.  Our  conclusion  is  that  the 
oT  the  apostles  which  include  so  much  that  is  contained  in  onr  first 
three  OoaneU,  and  which  were  continuously  read  in  the  services  of 
the  church  from  the  time  of  Jnetio  downwards,  cannot  have  passed 
into  oblivion  a  few  years  afterwards,  so  a*  to  have  given  place  to 
rival  Gospel*  not  known  to  Jnstin.  They  must  be  identical  with 
the  Gospels,  to  some  or  all  of  whieh  testimony  is  socceeerrely  borne 
by  Maroion  (140  A.D.)  ia  spito  of  bis  arbitrary  sad  entirely  un- 
critical excisions ;  by  the  heretical  Clementine  Homilies  (1<0  A.D.T) 
in  spite  of  occasional  use  of  apocryphal  sources;  by  the  Muratonrui 
fragment  (170  *..  D.) ;  by  Athcnsgoras  and  PtoWmsras,  and  the 
churches  of  Vienna  and  Lyons  (177  A.D.);  till  the  century  closes 
with  the  affirmation  of  Irenssaa,  who  not  only  uses  three  synoptical 
Gospels  with  the  Fourth  so  fully  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  identity 
of  his  Gospels  with  ours,  hat  also  U  so  convinced  of  the  essential 
necessity  that  there  should  be  four  and  only  four  Gospels,  that  he 
discerns  in  the  Q/nadriform  nature  of  the  cherubim  a  type  of  the  pre- 
ordained quadriform  nature  of  the  record*  of  the  life  of  Christ, 1 

Id  the  foregoing  remarks  attention  baa  been  mainly 
directed  to  (infinite  evidence,  whether  external  or  internal. 
J  Limits  of  apace,  aa  well  aa  other  oonaidorationa,  prevent 
the  diacnaaion  of  that  more  indefinite  evidence  which  might 
perhaps  be  called  indirect  external  evidence,  and  which 
would  treat  of  the  influences  amid  which  the  Gospels 
grew  up  and  by  which  they  wen  likely  to  be  moulded. 
For  such  a  discussion  it  would  be  necessary  thai  we  should 
place  oursel  ?w>  in  the  position  of  a  disciple  in  some  early 
congregation  of  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians,  and  en- 
deavour to  realise  the  influence  exerted  upon  the  Christian 
records — (1)  by  prophesy;  (2)  by  heathen  religions;  (3) 
by  Eastern  metaphor  acting  upon  Western  literalism ;  (4) 


i. e  Gospel 
<!  the 
?»brews. 


■  As  a  pal  Ussl  of  straw  BBS  bsea 


laid  npon  tbs  aperrrshsJ  Oesesl  of  (he 
to  the  tessimoor  of  Jerome,  JLrehbn.'cr,  P>  44*) 
It  may  hs  » « 1 I  I*  afcow  that  this  au  Later  than  our  Gospel* 
(1)  We  base  ssea  shove  (p.  SOT)  that  la  the  common  tradition  I*were  Is 
hiutuslly  emnlorc  1  and  that  ths  as*  of  o  Kvptoa,  "the  Lore,"  In  neiTStlr*  la 
a  tort  sign  o(  Uter  arm* ;  hat  "  the  Lent "  is  habitually  o*«t  In  the  narratlvs 
ot  the  Gospel  of  the  Hear***  (see  Klrelihofer,  pp.  440.  4il  444).  (»)  It  saltan* 
moral  ilimcultlei:  (a)  In  the  story  of  tit*  rich  r  otitis  man,  ths  Lord  says  to 
him,  •'  Behold,  many  of  the  brethren,  soos  of  Abraham,  are  covered  with  oeac 
and  arms  far  hunter,  sad  thy  heose  Is  fsB  with  many  coed  thief*,  end  neathl 
goath  forth  aft  all  frost  the*  to  them."  Ihosesy  bloating  the  point  of  the  > oonc 
maa'a  lelectioot  (ft)  after  the  words  ••  It  thy  brother  shall  am  ae-auut  thee" 
(■-/.  Matt.  mrltL  M).  Jaao*  adea,  t,  the  tirwpei  of  the  Behrews,  **te  ward,  asd 
If  he  ahall  meke  the*  araaaaV'  (/».  p.  4*4)  ..  nrw  ef  •ahi  tiki  /mm*),  (a) 
the  arras  la  HsU.  xilltaa,  "sen  of  Barachiah."  Is  corrected  lata  "flllora 
Jojadm."  Jerome  (/a.  p.  410).  U)  tt  Increase*  the  raarvsUous  element;  (a| 
st  ths  bapUssi  of  Jeiuv  "It  came  n  pass  whea ths  Lord wa* com*  ap  from 
Uie  water,  the  whole  fountain  of  the  Holy  Spirit  cam*  down  and  rested 
anon  Rim,  and  aald  to  film.  O  My  Son.  In  all  the  prophets  I  was  swalttfir 
Thee,  tost  Thou  imci  teat  come,  and  that  1  raicht  find  test  In  The*,  fee  Thoa 
art  Mr  rest,  Thoa  art  My  firs*- bom  S*e,  who  retfe***  for  ever"  (IS.  p>  4M>, 
(ft)  aeaeethe  Heir  Saint  li  called  the  Mother  ef  the  Lord,  and  II  la  aald  by  the 


I  Me  away  to  the  Moor,:  Tabor"  (fa.  p  «4l)i  (e)  after  Hie 
It  I*  added  thai  the  Lord  ordered  a  table  asd  bread  to  be  bfoacht,  aod  caused 
HI*  brother  James  to  brass;  his  fast,  when  James  had  awom,  not  to  cat  bread 
till  he  had  ssea  the  Lord;  la  this  story  Janes  Is  called  "James  the  Just,"  a 
title  «Urh  ia  Basal  is  *  mark  of  lata  composition. 

To  tela  nofo  we  may  add  t  hat  Celesta,  towsrdi  the  end  of  ths  second  century, 
speak*  of  "the  writing*  of  the  disciples  of  Jeans"  (/».  p.  3*0)  a*  the  *sareeof 
hi*  Information,  and  nteatKm*  nothing  (so  far  is  we  knew)  ef  say  Impedance 
that  Is  not  found  lo  oer  00*9*1*.  It  I*  tro*  that  Oneea  (Coed. '  v, , .  n.  7«i,  la 
answer  te  Celiea'*  boast  that  be  had  crashed  the  Christiana  with  fast*  taken 
from  their  ow*  wrtilnfs,  rep  Ilea.  ■  Bat  we  ah*  wed  (then)  that  there  ha*  been 
*  creel  deal  of  rvoaaeisiical  blunders  ret.  contrary  (wapd)  te  ths  wntujd  ot  ear 
Go*****,-'  *e,(  bit  If  we  refer  to  whet  lie*  (eaa  before,  we  flad  that  Ortxxa  li 
rt  lerr.ag  (I)  te  C  "Mass's  unfair  inatcunwy,  (  j,  la  Bering  that  Jeiua  was 
betray**,  sot  by  oe*  diariple.  but  by  ill*  dbdpie*;  (?)  teanth  blonder*  aa  the 
rotif uefoa  of  -  «7hsWIW*a*  with  "  MsbI  ; "  (3)  to  hit  lenorene*  of  th*  nambsr  of 
the  disciple*,  Ac.  There  I*  therefor*  cscry  reason  to  beWere—  for  If  Cewn*  had 
attacked  any  apocryphal  nanatlrca  as  reprnenUrag  the  faith  of  Clirfe,  Orlicea 
coiild  not  hare  failed  to  tike  adranlsge  of  the  trttrmpbent  rejiesdee  whieh  sach 
s  mistake  wociltl  hsre  afforded  htm— that  aa  aaMlsaat  of  Christianity,  srrtuac 
before  the  end  of  the  wwond  cewtory ,  kwew  of  ste  *wttlsv|>  of  the  disriplea  ef 


by  the  ritual  and  language  of  the  Lord's  Supper;  (5)  by 
the  universal  predilection  for  the  marvellous  j  (6)  by  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  results  thus  obtained  would  ba  in  a 
great  measure  conjectural ;  but,  compared  step  by  step  with 
the  results  deduced  above,  they  would  enable  the  reader 
to  feel  additional  confidence  in  conclusions  supported  by 
the  double  confirmation  of  indirect  aa  well  aa  direct 
evidence,  The  beat  work  in  English  Dealing  on  this  sub- 
ject is  probably  the  translation  of  Keim's  Jen*  of  ffaxara 

} London,  1876-70) ;  and  there  is  also  much  valuable  in 
ormation  in  the  Appendices  to  Canon  Farxar's  L\fe  of 


by  name,  but  only  as  "the  disciple  whom  Je 
(xxl  24,  20),  N  which  also  leaned  oi 


Tub  Fourth  Go  am. 
Atitiwr  *kip. 

Evidence  from  earliest  Tradition. — Before  considering  Ear  17 
the  subject  matter  of  this  Gospel,  it  will  be  well  to  con- eTidrn'" 
eider  the  evidence,  direct  and  insUrect,  bearing  on  the°/,*"tbor 
authorship.    Ths  author  in  not  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  F 

on  His  breast,"  and 
to  whom  Jesus  commended  His  mother  from  the  cross 
(six.  26 ;  xiiL  23).  The  first  writer  who  mentions  John 
as  the  author  in  connexion  with  a  passage  quoted  from 
our  Fourth  Gospel  is  said  to  be  Theophilus,  who  wrote 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  century  (170-180  A.D.). 
The  Muratorian  fragment  (170  a.d.)  speaks  of  the  apostle 
as  the  author  of  a  Gospel,  but  does  not  quote  from  it 
But  Theophilus  quotes  Jo.  i  1,  a*  written  by  John,  one  of 
those  "  inspired  by  the  Spirit "  (irvaa^o^oVojK).'  It  ia 
a  natural  inference  that  Thaophilna  (at  so  lata  a  date), 
using  the  name  thus  without  further  definition,  meant 
by  "John,"  the  "John"  best  known  to  hie  readers,  i.e , 
John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  apostle.  But  there  is  un- 
usually strong  evidence  to  ahow  that  John  the  apostle 
wrote  the  Apocalypse,  so  strong  that  we  may  assume  the 
apostolic  authorship  of  that  book  with  more  confidence 
than  the  authorahip  of  any  other  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, except  some  of  Paul's  epistles.  The  question 
therefore  arises,  how  far  does  the  style  of  the  Gospel, 
which  was  said  by  Theophilus  (170-180  a. v.)  to  have 
been  written  by  John  (presumably  the  apostle),  agree  with 
the  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  so  good  reason 
for  believing  to  have  been  written  by  the  apostle  John  I  If 
we  fuwume  John  to  have  been  four  or  five  years  younger 
than  his  Master,  be  would  be,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  date  (68  ajl)  of  the  Apocalypse,  about  sixty- 
seven  or  sixty-eight  yean  of  age  when  he  wrote  that 
work  By  that  age  (one  would  suppose)  an  anlhor'a 
style  would,  if  ever,  have  reached  its  maturity.  Even 
if  he  were  ten  yean  younger  than  Jesus,  so  that  he 
waa  only  a  little  over  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  hie  style 
would  not  be  capable  of  a  complete  transformation.  But 
when  the  Gospel  is  compared  with  the  Apocalypse,  in- 
stead of  sLrrularity,  we  find  an  almost  complete  contrast* 
The  vocahnlary,  the  forma,  the  idioms,  the  rhythm,  the 
thought— all  is  different-    That  the  Apocalypse  and  the 

■  Sach  st  least  is  the  itoUesertt  ot  Klrehhofer  (p.  151),  a*sd  it  have 
been  reproduced  in  modern  books.  But  part  of  the  period  ef  Jrenssas 
minht  1 /recede  part  of  the  parted  of  Theephilss ;  and  1ms sail  nrjotes 
John's  Gospel  (xs.  31)  as  front  "  John  the  diaslple  of  the  Lord,1  in  a 
t.ai*ep;  of  his  wotlc  Agoiiul  Uermiet  (lli.  xvt.  6,  or  ed.  Grabs,  iii.  18), 
a  i«a**ejr*  omitted  by  KirehWer.  * 
»  It  ia  not  neceaaery,  however,  to  deny  that  the  Gospel  exhibits 
traces  of  the  Apocalyplia  doctrine  and  thought.    On  th»  contrary,  the 


impression  left  by  a  corapariaou  of  the  two  it,  that  the  Gospel  exhibit* 
aa  attempt  to  refine  and  spiritusliie  tote*  at  the  mere  material  and 
concrete  expressions  of  the  Apoealfpse.  From  this  point. of  view  we 
rosy  say  that  "the  Gospel  Is  the  apiritasl  InterpisUtion of  the  Apoce- 
lypsa,  .  .  .  Tin'  active  mid  manifold  religious  thought  of  Epbeaus 
furnished  the  intellectual  assutanee  which  waa  needed  to  exhibit 
"—lute  and  historical  religion  in  eotUraftt  with. 
"  (WeeUoU,  Imlrod.  to  A  J-oAn j. ' 
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Fourth  Gospel  should  have  been  written  by  the  aainc  aatl  >r 
would  b«,  we  will  not  say  impossible,  but  one  «f  the 
Boost  icsrvellous  literary  phenomena  ever  authenticated 
The  change  in  Shakespeare'*  style,  or  in  the  style  of 
Burke,  cannot  be  compared  with  this;  for  those  changes 
can  be  in  part  explained  by  the  transition  from  youth  to 
maturity  or  old  ago.  Here  we  have  to  esplaht  how  a 
writer  could  completely  change  language,  style,  and  thought, 
•iter  die  age  of  sixty  or  sixty-seven  years.  It  is  possible, 
but  a  priori  highly  improbable. 

It  hat  indeed  been  suggested  thai  this  change  of 
language  may  be  explained  by  the  lapse  of  more  than 
thirty  year*,  daring  which  the  author  was  living  in  the 
midst  of  a  Gentile  population.  This  assumes  that  the 
Apocalypse  was  written  in  68  A-T,  before  John  had 
raided  in  Epneros,  and  that  he  wrote  the  Gospel  at  the 
age  of  ninety-eight  But  (1)  the  minute  knowledge  of  the 
Seven  Churches  (Rn  L  xL  fit)  flukes  it  probable  that  the 
writer  had  resided  for  some  time  in  their  neighbourhood  ; 
<2)  the  composition  «f  such  a  work  as  the  Fourth  Gospel 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight  is  in  itself  unlikely ;  (3)  it  is  by 
ne  means  certain  that  the  Apocalj 
A.SX,  and  net  aether  in  78  jlb., 
foarth  {sibylline 
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as  written  in  6e 
imultaneously  with  the 
later  the  date  of  the 


days,  and  then  to  rekte  to  ono  i 

had  received  either  for  or  against  the  project.  The  , 
night  it  was  revealed  to  Andrew,  one  of  the  apobtles,  that 
"while  all  called  (the  past)  to  mud  (or  while  all  re*' 
vised, — 1  cunctis  rccognojtoentiboa '),  John  should  write 
everything  in  hi*  otcn  name."  Legendary  though  this 
account  may  be,  it  curiously  agrees  with  a  passage  in  the 
GoBpel  itself  which  implies  that  others  besides  the  author 
were  "  revising,"  cr  otherwise  assisting  in,  the  work :  "This 
is  the  disciple  which  testifieth  of  these  things  and  wrote 
theso  tilings:  and  we  know  that  hie  testimony  is  true" 
(xxL  241.  Yet  immediately  afterwards— in  a  sentence 
which,  though  omit  tod  by  Tiscliendorf,  is  supported  by 
tho  MSS.  almost  without  exception — the  singular  nn  ruber 
is  resumed :  "  I  suppose  that  the  world  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  bo  written."  This  parage  certainly 
seems  to  indicate  some  kind  of  joint  authorship  or  revision, 
or  at  all  events  a  desire  to  convey  the  impression  of  joint 
authorship  or  revision,  such  as  the  Muratorian  fragment 
describes.  The  theory  of  joint  authorship  or  revision  J* 
confirmed  by  evidence  derivable  from  the  1st  Epistle  o! 
I  John,  which  is  justly  regarded  (Lightfoot,  Camiemp.  22**, 
1875)  as  a  kind  of  postscript  to  the  Gospel,  fx  begins 
I  (like  the  Gospel,  and  uulike  the  Apocalypse,  as  ales 


Gospel,  aud  tho 
theory  of  the  change  of  s^ylo). 


Apocalypse  tho  shorter  the  interval  between  it  and  the  I  unlike  the  2d  and  3d  Epistles  of  John)  without  men- 

*'  1  tion  of  the  author's  name,  and  in  tho  pi  oral  number: 
"That  which  was  from  the  beginning,  which  we  have 
heard,  which  we  havo  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  havo  handled,  dcclaro  we 
unto  you,  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us."  Tet 
at  tho  con  elusion  of  the  £rat  chapter,  as  though  it  were  to 
be  understood  that  the  whole  was  written  "in  the  name  of 
John  "  ("  buo  nomine,7'  as  the  Muratorian  fragment  has  it), 
tho  singular  number  is  used,  "  theso  thing*  write  I  onto 
yon"  (1  Jo,  ii.  1,  7,  12,  191,  14,  21;  t.  16) >   Bo  far 


improbable  becomes  the 
An  hypothesis  based  upon 

' much  evidence  before  it  caiTbe  accepted' 
is  yet  another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  believing 
that  John  the  apostle  is  the  author :  the  words  of  Jssus  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel  (1)  differ  altogether  in  style  asd  rhythm 
from  the  synoptic  tradition  of  the  words  of  tho  Lord,  and 
(2)  do  Dot  differ  at  all  from  the  author's  own  remarks  and 
observations.  So  great  is  the  similarity  between  the  words 
of  the  writer  and  the  words  which  are  assigned  by  him 
to  John  the  Baptist  that  Dr  Wast- 


es ii* 

that  tho  evangelist  is  m 
iog  the  testimony  wbic 
to  begin  respectively  al 


tact 
he  ro 
verses 


objui anting  on  aud  explain- 
da.  The  comments  ,*tem 
6  and  81."   The  words 


therefore  as  we  have  gone,  the  evidence  Ls  very  decidedly 
against  the  supposition  that  John  the  apostle  was  the  solo 
on  Jo.  ia.  10-21, 27-38,  says  (fnttvdue*  author  of  the  Foarth  Gospel   He  may  have  written  it  (I) 
p.  292),  "It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  j  through  an  amanuensis  or  disciple,  who  translated  his 

language  (and  possibly  his  thoughts  also)  in  the  process 
of  expressing  them  (just  as  Paul  is  said  by  some  to  have 
written  the  Epistle  to  tho  Hebrews  in  Hebrew,  and  to  have 
italicized  (sot  ijy  Dr  Westcott)  requns  little  comment,  had  it  freely  rendered  by  one  of  his  followers);*  or  (2)  it 
It  is  obvieus  that  a  biographer,  who  so  mixes  the  words  may  have  been  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  leading  teacher 
of  biseharactem  with  observations  of  iris  own  that  a  must  >  of  the  Johannine  school  at  Ephcsus  to  reproduce  the  spirit 
careful  and  acbnlarlike  commentator  is  unable  to  feel  sura  !  of  their  Master's  leaching  after  He  had  been  taken  from 

'  them  by  death,  an  attempt  of  one  of  the  Epheaura  elders 
to  reproduce  John  once  again  in  their  church,  surrounded 
(  by  Andrew  and  Philip  and  Aristion  and  the  rest  of  the 
disciples  of  the  Lord,  the  former  proclaiming  and  all  tho 
roat  assenting  to  "  that  which  they  had  heard,  that  which 
they  had  seen  with  their  eyes."*  II  during  the  latter  year) 
of  his  life  John  was  infirm  end  bedridden,  obliged  to 
preach  and  teach  by  deputy,4  it  is  obvious  that  the  "teach- 
ing of  John  *  daring  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  when 
the  old  man  was  now  past  ninety  years  of  age,  might  be 


«  or, 


ef  the  author  "aeom  to  begin,"  cannot  bo  supposed  to  be 
exactly  recording,  scarcely  oven  to  be  attempting  to  record 
with  exactness,  the  words  of  the  characters  themselves. 
Yet  it  seems  impossible  that  the  "  disciple  whom  Jesus 
lened  "  should  either  tum ember  ids  Master's  words  so  iU, 
or  else  deliberately  transmute  thera  into  entirely  different 
language  of  hiaown.  A  work  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  historical  elements,  jdeoma  rather  to  doscrvo 
to  bo  called  a  poem,  or  a  drama,  than  a  biography ;  and 
accordingly  the  eame  careful  commentator  who  k  quoted 
above  dot lu pes  that  "  the  spirit  of  parallelism,  the  instinctive 
perception  of  symmetry  m  thought  and  expression,  which 
istheesstiutialand  informing  spirit  of  Hcbruw  poetry,  runs 
through  the  whole  record  "  (Introd.  to  the  Gonpd  of 'St  John). 
Such  a  work  does  not  Beam  likely  to  have  proceeded  from 
one  of  the  sons  of  Zubedce,  a  fisherman  of  the  lake  district 
of  Galilee,  act  indeed  a  poor  man,  bat  still  not  a  man  of 
loiters  nor  of  any  great  literary  culture. 

*The  earliest  account  of  tho  origins  of  fr~  Gospel  is  (a,  8It)  tathe 
already  legendary  "  (Westcott,  Introduction  to  the  Gas/xlt,  ™.a>»«ace8  and  prolonged 
p.  2§6),  as  given  in  tho  fragment  of  Muratori  (ajx  170).  " 
It.  islhtrr  said  that,  being  requested  by  bis  feTlow-dwriples 
and  bishops  to  write,  John  desired  them  to  fast  for  three  \iaiii£i»  St  /ate. 


I  tU  "we,"  whereby  the 
bij  readrrs  (ii.  $  And  patsun),  lsqalt»< 
tioiiiTfl  above. 

•  Tke  statemsnt  that  Poping  "  wrote  out  the  Gonpel  at  the 

tion  of  John,"  quoted  by  WVstcott  (Camom,  p.  79)  front  m  argument 
pr.jliied  to  aii  MS.  of  the  Plh  century,  U  probably  worthies!,  tn-  j  t 
u»  Itidii'iitJi: R  an  cpinlou  much  rarlicT  than  tbo  MS.,  that  John  did  tot 
hims.  If  write  tiro  Goepol. 

*  That  a  titnilar  attfmpt  woe  rmtde  to  rrproduro,  a*  it  wer»,  tin 
authority  of  Prl«r  by  a  wnter  in  the  2d  century,  «•  teva  - 

ouat  of  the  I 


ru-h  tin  ottrrmiit  far  mora 
eenti'ian  of  gpirituil  1 

*  Jerome,  0»eem. 


ad  OA,  VI  10, 
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Tery  different  in  language,  nnd  even  somewhat  different  in 
thought  and  substance,  from  the  teaching  of  the  apostle 
himself ;  and  a  spiritual  doctrine,  taught  in  the  Epheaian 
church,  and  based  upon  three  or  fonr  traditions  affirmed 
by  the  aged  apostle,  such  as  the  tradition  of  blood  and 
water,  might,  even  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostle,  become 
known,  within  a  limited  district,  as  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  apostle  Johu.  How  different,  in  language  if  not  in 
substance,  may  be  a  pupil's  record  of  a  master's  teaching 
may  be  perceived  from  Plato's  and  Xenophon's  records  of 
the  teaching  of  Socrates.  But  in  any  case,  whatever  may 
be  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  must  be  admitted  to  be, 
so  far  as  we  hat  t  gone,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  John  the  apostle  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  age  of  ninety  or  nearly  a  hundred,  in  the 
same  way  in  which  be  wrote  the  Apocalypse  at  the  age  of 
sixty  or  seventy  or  eighty. 
Evidaue  Evidence  from  Quotations  — But  we  pass  now  to  the  evi- 
ct urn  dence  0f  the  early  fathers.  Theophilus  and  Ireneus  are  the 
first  to  quote  John  by  name,  but  earlier  writers,  who  do  not 
mention  his  name,  quote  words  contained  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  We  will  take  Fapios  first  He  tells  us  (see  above, 
p.  816)  that  he  used  to  inquire  about  the  dicta  of  Andrew, 
Peter,  Philip,  Th  omas,  James,  John,  Matthew,  or  any 
other  disciples  of  the  Lord,  and  also  about  the  sayings  of 
Aristion  and  the  elder  John,  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. 
The  order  of  names  is  remarkable,  and  it  has  been  most 
ingeniously  inferred  (Light  foot,  Contemp.  Rev.,  Oct  1875) 
that  John  U  placed,  out  of  his  order  of  precedence,  along 
with  Matthew,  because  the  last  two  bad  left  written 
Gospels ;  moreover  the  order  of  the  first  three,  "  Andrew, 
Peter,  Philip,"  quite  unlike  the  synoptic  order,  is  the  order 
in  Jo.  i  40-43,  which  suggests  that  Papias  was  aware  at 
all  evenls  of  the  story  of  the  calling  of  the  apostles  con- 
tained iu'the  first  chapter  of  the  Fourth  GospeL  We  are 
also  told  by  Eusebius  that  Papias  "  used  testimonies  "  from 
the  1st  Epistle  of  John.  This  is,  of  course,  no  proof  that 
Papias  quoted  the  Epistle  with  John's  name  (for  quotations 
of  New  Testament  documents  with  the  name  of  the 
author  are  not  common  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
church) ;  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  regarded  the 
1st  Epistle  of  John  as  an  authoritative  document ;  and 
the  Epistle  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  Gospel  that,  if 
the  apostle  John  is  proved  to  be  the  author  of  the  one,  it 
must  follow  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  ether  also.  But 
it  is  important  to  note  that  Papias  recognized  two  Johns, 
both  of  whom  were  "  disciples  of  the  Lord  ; "  and  Eusebius 
tells  us  that  Papias  quoted  certain  traditions  of  the  non- 
apostolic  John,  distinguishing  him  as  "the  elder," — "the 
elder  used  to  say,"  dVc  Now  Irenaeus — who  speaks  highly 
of  Papias,  describing  him  (wrongly)  as  a  "  hearer  of  John  " 
(the  apostle), — quotes  Papias  as  one  of  "  the  elders  who 
saw  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  and  who  remembered 
how  he  (John)  had  repeated  to  them  certain  teachings  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  to  the  effect  that  "the  days  will  come  in 
which  vines  shall  grow,  having  each  10,000  branches,  and 
in  each  branch  10,000  twigs,  and  in  each  twig  10,000 
shoots,  and  in  every  shoot  10,000  clusters,  and  in  every 
cluster  10,000  grapes,  and  every  grape  when  pressed  will 
give  25  measures  of  wine.  And  when  any  one  of  the 
saints  shall  lay  hold  of  a  cluster,  another  shall  cry  out,  'I 
am  a  better  cluster,  take  me;  bless  the  Lord  through 
me,' "  *c  {Apostolic  Fathers,  Clark's  trans,  p.  443).  The 
question  therefore,  arises,  Which  John  is  here  mesntt  It 
seems  certain  from  the  context  that  Irenssus  meant  ths 
famous  John,  the  apostle :  yet  he  calls  him  nothing  but 
"disciple,"  and  the  tradition  imputed  to  John  (though 
not  out  of  accord  perhaps  with  the  imagery  of  the 
Apocalypse)  is  quite  unlike  anything  that  we  find  in  the 
Gospel  or  1st  Epistle  called  by  John's  name.-  On  the 


other  hano,  a  passage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (xiv.  2).js 
quoted  by  Irenseus  (Adv.  Hot.,  V.  xxxvi.  2)  in  connexion, 
not  with  John  the  apostle,  but  with  "elders,"  and  poa&ibfy 
as  part  of  the  doctrine  communicated  to  Papias  by  tlfe 
"elders"  ("the  context  makes  it  at  least  highly  probab^ 
that  the  passage  was  quoted  from  Papias s  '  Exposition) 
Westcott,  Introd,  to  the  Gospel  of  St  John).  But,  if  this 
be  so,  i.e.,  if  a  passage  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  communi- 
cated to  Papias,  not  necessarily  by  John  the  apostle,  bo> 
by  "elders,"  then  it  follows  that  among  the  "elders" 
who  communicated  it  to  him  may  have  been  John  the 
"  elder."  Although  this  is,  in  great  measure,  conjectural 
yet,  even  as  a  possibility,  it  becomes  deserving  of  atten- 
tion, when  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  certainty  men- 
tioned above ;  (1)  it  is  possible  that  a  saying  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  communicated  to  Papias,  not  by  John  the 
apostle  but  by  John  the  elder ;  (2)  it  is  certain  that  the 
only  passage  quoted  from  Papias  as  coming  from  John 
(the  apostle)  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  in  no  way  resembles  the  style  or  thought  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Again,  th*  2d  and  3d  Epistles  of  John, 
which  have  the  name  of  the  author  inserted,  are  written, 
not  in  the  name  of  John  the  apostle,  but  in  the  name  of 
"  the  elder,"  and  they  were  so.  doubtfully  regarded  (per- 
haps on  that  account)  by  the  church  that  Eusebius  places 
them  among  the  "impeached  (dvriA«yt/t<va)  writings," 
while  Origen  speaks  of  them  as  only  possibly 
and  Jerome  attributes  them  not  to  John  the  ap 
to  John  the  elder.  Yet  Irenseus  quotes  this  2d  "im- 
peached" Epistle,  not  as  the  work  of  John  the  elder,  but 
(twice)  as  the  work  of  "  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord:" 
Evidently  there  is  here,  if  not  confusion,  at  least  a  danger 
of  confusion,  and  one  cause  of  confusion  can  be  immedi- 
ately indicated.  Papias  tells  ns  that  both  John  the  apostle 
and  John  the  elder  were  "disciples  of  the  Lord."  Now, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Irenes  us,  though  he  quotas 

III.  ix.  1)  and  a 
(/*.  xii-  1), 

appears  not  to  quote  the  Fourth  Gospel  except  as  written 
by  John  "  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,"  or  simply  "John  "  (76. 
xi.  1,2,  3,  7).  It  cannot  indeed  be  assumed  that  Irenseus 
is  here  (unconsciously)  referring  to  John  the  elder,  and  not 
to  John  the  apostle.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  probable 
explanation  is,  that  John  the  apostle  was  himself  called  by 
preference  John  "  the  disciple  of  the  Lord," «s  being  "the 
disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 1  Nevertheless  it  remains  an 
unfortunate  fact  that  Irenseus  and  Theophilus,  who  are  the 
first  to  quote  John  by  name,  give  us  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  refer  to  John  the  apostle  or  John  the  eldes, 
both  of  whom  are  described  by  Papias  as  being  "  disciples 
of  the  Lord."  In  this  state  of  confusion  we  are  naturally 
led  to  suspect  that  possibly  the  two  Johns  mentioned  by 
Papias  (neither  of  whom,  as  we  have  shown  above,  was 
probably  known  to  Papias  himself)  may  have  really  been 
one ;  and  this  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  who  informs  us  that  though  two  tombs  were 
shown  in  his  rime  at  Ephesns,  one  as  the  tomb  of  John 
the  apostle,  and  the  other  as  the  tomb  of  Jcbn  the  eldes, 
yet  some  considered  the  two  persons  to  be  identical; 
"nonnulli  pntant  duas  memoriae  ejnsdem  Joannis  evan- 
gelists esse"  (Jerome,  quoted  by  Kirchhofer,  p.  159"). 
We  have  not  evidence  to  prove  this  theory,  but  neither 
to  disprove  it ;  and  we  must  therefore 
the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 


"the  apostle"  (JoV.  ffcer. 
speech  of  Peter  as  spoken  by  "  the  apostle 


1  Compare  Fragments,  UL,  "John  Ui«  djfdple  of  ths  Lord  nnd  ths 
other  iporUM  with  whom  he  w»»  conrtTtant.  Htppolrtiu  doublet 
ths  title  {Christ  <md  Antichritt,  eh.  88),  "Tell  me.  bleteed  J  oh*, 
epoetle  ud  dierfple  of  the  Lord."  In  •peeking  of  the  either  at  the 
Apocalrpee,  Irenani  (Adv.  Hmr., 
ae  the  "disciple  of  the  Lord  "  hat  I 
Jesus  had  leaned  at  nipper." 


,  IV.  xx.  11)  describee  him  ndt  <*a> 
it  SlM  M  the  diedpl.  "upon  365 
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(so  far  aa  thi  evidence  of  Papias  and  Irenasua  can  help 
us)  unanswered  and  unanswerable.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  probability  is  that  Papias  did  not  know  of 
its  existence  as  an  authoritative  Qospel  writ  ten  by  the 
too  of  Zebedee.  For,  had  he  known  it,  would  be  have  had 
''nothing  to  say"  about  its  origin,  about  the  contrast 
between  it  sod  the  Apocalypse,  about  the  difference 
it  and  the 'synoptic  narrative,  and  about  the 
ccount  of  its  composition  given  in  the  Mura- 
torian  fragment  and  therefore  current  before  170  a.d.1 
I  That  Papias  should  have  "  nothing  to  say  "  about  Luke's 
I  Qoape!  is  intelligible,  because  the  dedication  to  Theophilus 
speaks  for  itself;  but  why  he  should  describe  the  origin 
•f  the  First  and  Second  Gospels  and  pass  over  the  Fourth, 
where  there  was  so  much  to  describe  and  where  a  joint 
authorship  was  not  only  suggested  by  tradition  but  also 
by  internal  evidence  (John  xzL  24),  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  explain.  In  the  face  of  thia  silence  we  cannot  attach 
much  value  to  the  evidence  in  Papias  for  the  apostolic 
authorship,  derived  from  the  association  of  John  with 
Matthew  in  the  list  of  the  apostles.  Against  that  evidence, 
too,  auch  as  it  is,  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the  only 
tradition  detailed  by  Irensus  aa  coming  through  Papias 
from  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  is  one  quite  unlike 
tjie  tone  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  latter  negative  at 
least  neutralizes  the  first  positive ;  and  the  scale  is  thus 
left  unaltered,  pressed  heavily  downwards  against  the 
apostolic  authorship  by  the  discrepancy  of  style  (when  the 
Gospel  is  compared  with  the  Apocalypse)  and  by  the 
external  and  internal  evidence  of  joint  authorship. 

Evidence  has  been  drawn  from  the  epistle  of  Barnabas, 
the  "  Shepherd  "  of  Hennas,  the  Ignatian  letters,  the  epistle 
of  Polycarp  to  the  Philippians,  the  works  of  Justin,  and 
the  Clementine  Homilies,  to  show  that  the  authors  of  these 
writings  used  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Westcott,  Canon,  pan  fin; 
Sunday,  Ootpelt  in  the  Second  Century,  273-298) ;  and  no 
candid  mind  can  resist  the  proof  that  some  of  them  knew 


by  the  thoughts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
while  some  even  used  its  ^language.  But  it  ia  by  no  means 
certain,  indeed  it  ia  improbable,  that  they  knew  of  it  as  a 
Gospel ;  and  it  is  still  more  improbable  that  they  recognized 
it  as  a  Gospel  written  by  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
Else,  how  cornea  it  that  Justin  quotes  Matthew  about  fifty 
times  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  once,  or  not  at  nil? 

Moreover,  the  apparent  quotations  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
in  the  apostolic  fathers  show  not  so  much  the  use  of  a 
from  the  first,  as  rather  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Asian  churches,  the  floating 
tradition  of  the  Ephesian  school,  gradually  merging  into 
at  definite  document,  Barnabas,  for  example,  speaks  of 
"  water,"  with  a  certain  mystery,  associating  it  with  the 
"  cross  "  ;  as  also  Justin  seems  to  do,  mentioning  the  crosa 
and  baptism  in  consecutive  chapters  ( lx.  lxi.)  of  his  Firtt 
Apology.  But  the  Clementine  Homilies,  amplifying  the, 
mysterious  efficacy  of  water,  as  being  the  origin  of  all 
— ,  and  the  direct  recipient  of  the  impulses  cf  the 
(ch.  xxiv.),  give  a  loose  quotation  of  Jo.  iiL  5,  which 
adapted  for  the  Clementine  context  by  being  blended 
with  the  baptismal  formulary  previously  mentioned  by  the 
writer  in  xxviii.  19:"  For  thus  the  prophet  has  sworn  to 
us,  saying,  Verily  I  say  to  you,  Unless  ye  be  regenerated 
by  living  water  into  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Spirit,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  It 
can  scarcely  be  an  accident  that  this  same  passage  is  the 
only  passage  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  quoted  in  the  whole 
of  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr.  Moreover,  in  Justin  also, 
as  in  the  Clementine  Homilies,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
Gospel  as  rather  the  substance  of  the  Gospel  that  ia  given  ; 
and  this  too  in  a  shape  not  so  developed  as  that  which 
i  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 


It  is  worth  while  to  sketch  the  growth  of  this  passage,  for  the 
process  is  a  typical  one,  and  will  illustrate  many  other  theological 
developments.  The  doctrine  of  the  new  birth  first  appears  (but 
only  in  its  germ)  in  the  synoptic  Gospels :  "  Except  ye  be  converted, 
and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven"  (Mat  xviii.  3:  «/.  Mk.  x.  16;  La.  xviii.  \7\  But  Jesus 
clearly  did  not  mesa  that  His  disciples*  were  to  become  like  little 
children  by  becoming  ignorant,  foolish,  or  helpless;  bat  only  that 
they  must  trust  the  Father  in  heaven,  as  earthly  children  trust 
their  earthly  parents;  in  other  words,  that  they  most  become 
children  of  the  heavenly  Father,  and  therefore  be  bora  again  with  a 
heavenly  birth.  It  was  therefore  a  legitimate  development  of  Christ's 
teaching  to  remind  Christians  (1  Pet  i.  3,  23)  that  they  had  be«.n 
"begotten  or  born  again"  (irartmir) ;  and  Paul  describes  bis 
converts  as  "begotten  (yirwiur)  by  himself  in  Christ  spiritually, 
distinguishing  such  a  birth  from  the  "birth  according  to  the  flesh" 
(Gal.  it.  23,  29).  It  was  inevitable  that  the  Christiana  ahonld 
early  associate  this  spiritual  birth  with  the  rite  of  purification  or 
baptism,  with  which  they  would  naturally  (as  Jonc  had  dons) 
introduce  their  converts  into  the  church.  Bat  further,  as  soon  as 
the  need  of  this  spiritual  "  begetting  "  became  a  part  of  the  teaching 
of  the  charch,  it  would  have  to  be  protected  against  the  literalism 
of  misrepresenting  enemies  sad  of  dull  unspintual  frientls.  Jews 
and  Gentiles  would  argue,  "Bat  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  who 
has  once  been  bom  to  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb." 
This  argumentative  objection  would  therefore  be  naturally  placed 
(in  tiie  minds  of  the  teachers  and  catochista  of  the  first  century) 
side  by  aide  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ  One  teacher,  treating  the 
subject  dramatically,  might  put  the  objection  into  the  mouth  of 
an  objector  iu  the  shape  of  dialogue ;  another  might  state  the  answer 
to  the  objection  in  his  own  person.  With  this  explanation  ws 
shall  at  once  understand  that  Justin,  though  appearing  (in  the 
course  of  an  argument  upon  baptism)  to  quote  the  Fourth  Gospel 
once  only  (whereas  he  quotes  Matthew  fifty  times),  ia  not  really 
quoting  it,  but  only  the  floating  tradition  of  the  Ephesian  elders, 
when  he  writes  as  follows : — 


Joatln,  Apol  /-,  UL 
"For  Christ  uld.  Except  ye  be 
born  again  (dtayttvd*,  Peter's  worn", 
1  1  11  L  3,  *>),  verily  ya  ataaU  not 
enter  lato  the  kingdom  of  beeves* 
Now.  that  It  Is  fan  possible  for 
who  bar*  ones  been  bom  to 
the  wombs  of  those  that  bar*  them  la 
trident  to  alt"    [Here  the 


John  II*  X-4, 
"Jen*  answered  sad  said  unto 
him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  aato  thee. 
Except  a  man  (yc  n>*Pp  irmttr)  bo 
bom  again  (or  from  above)  he  cmnno*. 
tee  the  kmrl*  of  God.  Hlcodtnaa 
aalib.  unto  Him,  How  con  a  msa  bo 
bom  wbea  ho  to  oldt  Can  ha  eater 
the  second  Urns  Into  hit  mother  • 
womb,  aad  be  born  T  Jttasaatwevtd, 
Verity,  verily  I  say  sate  this.  Except  a 
man  be  bora  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  ho 
cannot  enter  In  to  the  kingdom  of  Ood.' ' 

Note  here  the  inexplicable  omission — on  the  hypothesis  that  it 
is  an  omission.  Ws  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  preceding 
extract  Justin  is  arguing  for  baptism  by  water.  How  obvious  then 
to  quote  the  words  of  Christ  Himself,  Except  a  man  b«  born  o! 
water  and  the  Spirit,"  Itc.  But  Justin  does  no  such  thing.  He 
gives  as  a  reason  for  water-baptism  the  intention  that  men  may  not 
remain  "  Ihe  children  of  necessity  and  ignorance,"  which  reason, 
he  says,  we  have  learned  from  the  apostles.  He  also  quotes,  suit- 
ably euough,  the  saying  of  Isaiah,  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean.'' 
Lastly,  he  quotes  a  saying  of  Christ,  and  omits  from  it  (supposing 
that  tie  has  the  Fourth  Gospel  before  him)  the  very  words  which 
tell  with  greatest  force  for  him,  and  which  indeed  make  all  further 
argument  unnecessary  !  It  is  possible,  but  most  improbable,  that 
Justin  should  quote  Matthew  fifty  times,  sad  a  Gospel  which  he 
knew  to  be  written  by  tht  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord  only  once ; 
but  it  is  more  than  improbable— it  is  inconceivable — that,  in  this 
single  quotation,  he  should  not  only  quote  inaccurately,  but  omit 
the  very  words  that  were  best  adapted  to  support  his  argument 

The  probability  ia  that  Justin's  quotation  represents  one  stage, 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  another  stage,  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
the  new  birth,  and  that  the  Ephesian  "  usui  eeclestaaticus"  had  not 
yet  come  to  his  knowledge,  or,  if  it  had,  bad  not  yet  superseded  the 
less  developed  tradition.  The  stages  may  be  classified  as  follows  I 
(1)  8ynoptt»t*,  "  Except  ye  become  ss  little  children ;"  (2)  Justin, 
"  Except  ye  be  born  again ;"  (3)  a  third  stage  is  implied  in  1  Pet.  i. 
S,  28,  and  iiL  21,  and  it  would  run  thus,  "Except  a  man  be  born 
of  the  Spirit  ss  wall  ss  water"  (•  protest  against  the  Esaenistie 
overvaluing  of  ablutions,  see  also  Sibylline  Boot*,  iv.  184-174); 
(4)  the  inevitable  transition  hence  was  to  the  form  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  "Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit"  1 


the  authority  of  the  Ephesian  apostolic  school 
ment,  which  would  else  have  issued 


the  develop- 


in  (6)  the  Clementine  stage, 
rater  into  the  name  of  Father, 


•  The  argument  It  not  affected  even  though  wo  adopt  ia  John  Ul  S  the 
reading  drayiyrnQrj.  which  is  anoataUonably  proved  by  tht  Latin  renderings 
to  hart  been  a  rery  early  reading.    Whkbtvtr  bt  the  reading,  Juatla'i 
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Sod  and  tie  Holy  Spirit,  yp  ihall  not  onter  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 
IT  (0)  "living"  bad  aubwqueBtly  bm  emitted,  the  davalopmcnt 
would  have  born  comiiletetl  iu  a  nixih  and  but  *t*gv. 


Take  another  case  of  tie  apparent  use  of  the  Fourth 
ay  Ignatius.  "I  desire  bread  of  Ood,  heavenly 
bread  'of  life,  which  is  the  flesh  of  Jews  Christ, 
....  and  I  desire  drink  of  God,  His  blood,  which  is  lore 
imperishable,  and  evereiiding  JLife  **  (Ep.  to  tAt  RomaM, 
eh.  viL).  Now  here  it  it  true  that  we  have  a  thought 
peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Paul  speaks  of  the 
"  blood  "  always  as  sacrificial,  the  "  Mood  of  sprinkling 
and  indeed  to  a  Jewish  mind,  taught  to  M  abstain  from 
blood,"  the  thought  ot  drinking  "  blood  "  would  be  at  first 
"  -opokive,  even  as  a  spiritual  metaphor.  It  is 
>  anything  in  the  ApeeaJypee,  where  blood  b 
"  drank,"  except  by  the  scarlet  woman  and  the 
murderers  of  the  aainta.  Bat  it  is  an  image  that  must 
hare  suggested  itself  to  the  church  as  soon  as  the  Gentiles, 
unfettered  by  Jewish  associations,  began  to  be  imbued  with 
eueheristic  thought  Indeed,  after  the  first  repugnance 
had  worn  away,  Jewish  thought  itself — even  Pauline 
thought,  and  much  more  the  thought  of  Jewish  Christians 
trained  in  the  school  of  Philo — would  hasten  the  adoption 
of  the  eucharistic  metaphor.  For  was  not  the  Mood  -  the 
life,"  according  to  Moses  1  And  was  not  a  Christian 
taught  to  believe,  with  Paul,  that  his  individual  life  was 
merged  and  "hid"  in  Christ's  life?  Again,  it  would 
noon  be  felt  that  to  speak  merely  of  feeding  on  Christ's 
flesh  was  to  present  the  New  Testament  iu  an  unsym- 
metrical  and  almost  maimed  aspect  Moses  hid  not  only 
fed  his  people  upon  bread  from  the  sky  (the  manna),  but 
had  also  given  them  water  to  drink  from  the  rock.  What 


of  Mosaic  power  t  It  was  not  enough  to  say  (with 
IW)  that  that  same  "rock"  was  really  Christ:  it  was 
necessary  to  show  that  the  rock  still  supplied  the  faithful 
with  divine  drink.  And  for  this  purpose,  what  was  more 
appropriate  than  the  cop  of  the  Lord's  blood  t  Regarded 
in  tins  way,  the  metaphor  would  commend  itself  speedily 
even  to  the  Jewish  mind.  Nay,  to  the  cultivated  Alex- 
andrian. Jew,  it  would  at  once  commend  itself,  as  we  may- 
perceive  from  the  works  of  Philo,  who  uses  wolds  so 
strikingly  similar  to  Christian  thought  that  they  might 
almost  seem,  to  a  hasty  reader,  to  have  (of  themselves) 
originated  the  eucharistic  miracle  of  Cans.  "  Who  can 
poor  over  the  happy  soul  (which  proffers  its  own  reason  as 
the  most  sacred  cup)  the  holy  goblet  of  true  joy,  except 
the  cap-bearer  of  God,  the  Master  of  the  Feast,  the  Word  t" 
(On  Dreams,  it  38).  When  such  thought  as  this  was 
floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  Epheaus  and  Alexandria,  it 
is  impossible-  to  draw  from  the  vogne  resemblance  of  the 
Ignatian  passage  quoted  above  any  inference  that  Ignatius 
was  quoting,  or  even  referring  to,  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Nor  can  we  infer  any  quotation  of  documents  from 
the  fact  that  Polyearp  {Bp,  to  PkSip.,  ch.  viL)  men- 
tions Antichrist  in  language  somewhat  similar  to  1  Jo. 
iv.  2,  3.  "Every/  quo  that  doth  not  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  hath  eome  in  the  flesh,"  writes  Polyearp,  "is 
Antichrist;  and  whoso  doth  not  confess  the  mystery  of 
the  cross  is  of  the  devil"  The  thought  indeed  is  mani- 
festly similar,  and  ths  language  so  far  similar  as  to  show 
that  both  Polyearp  and  the  author  of  tho  epistle  lived 
amid  identical  traditions  of  Christian  teaching  Bat  the 
epistle  itself  testifies  that  the  name  "Antichrist,"  so  far 
from  being  invented  by  the  anther  of  the  epistle,  was 
already  current  in  the  cbnrch :  "Little  children,  ye  have 
heard  that  Antichrist  shall  coma"  If,  thcrcforo,  it  was 
a  fact  that  already  in  Asia  there  had  arisen  a  sect  denying 
that  Christ  had  come  "  in  the  flesh,"  and  that  the  Ephcsian 
circle  of  apocilea  first,  and  the  Ephesian  school  of  elders 


afterwards,  had  denounced  such  a  belief  as  being  of  Satan 
and  of  Antichrist,  and  if  this  was  taught  to  the  Ephesian 
catechumens,  and  preached  in  the  Ephesian  pulpits,  in  a 
form  sanctioned  by  authoritative  teaching  and  by  repeated 
use,  what  more  is  wantim?  to  explain  the  similarity  between 
the  Epifltle  of  John  and  that  of  Polyearp  » 

Again,  it  is  said  that  Justin  {Dial.,  eh.  8S)  imitates 
John  (L  33)  in  putting  the  words  "  The  voice  of  on*  Say- 
ing," Sat.,  into  the  mouth  of  John  the  Baptist,  instead  of 
placing  them  as  an  evangelical  comment  (as  the  synoptiate 
do)  on  the  appearance  of  the  Baptist  (Mat  ni>  3 ;  Mk.  L 
3 ;  Lou  ni  4).  Bat  this  inference  ia  unsound,  as  an  be 
shown  by  analogy ;  for  Mark  uses  also  as  an  evaagehesi 
comment  (i  2k  "I  send  My  messenger  before  thy  face;" 
but  Matthew  and  Lube  place  it  in  the  mouth  of  onr  Lord 
(Mat  xL  10;  Lu.  viL  17);  and  therefore,  according  to 
the  reasoning  above,  we  must  infer  that  Lake  had  copied 
Matthew,  or  Matthew  had  copied  Luke,  in  taking  the 
evangelical  comment,  and  inserting  it  in  a  discourse  of 
Jesus  t  How  fallacious  would  be  sash  a  deduction  1  How 
much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that — iu  accordance  with 
the  inevitable  tendency  thus  to  take  prophecy,  as  it  wore, 
out  of  the  framework,  and  insert  it  ia  the  picture — 
Matthew  and  Luke  have  independently  adopted  a  tradition 
later  than  Mark,  which  transposed  Mark's  evangel  art  is 
application  of  prophecy,  and  inserted  it  in  the  words  of 
ths  Load  I  But  if  this  is  the  more  probable  solution  in  the 
case  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  why  not  also  in  the  case  of 
Justin  and  John,  tho  circumstances  being  precisely  the  ib  me  1 

But  it  has  been  urged  that,  although  Jastin  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  quoted  the  Fourth  Gospel,  yet  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Valentiniaaa  (Dial.  35) — "  who  freely  i 
the  Fourth  Gospel"  (IrniL,  Adw.  Hctr.,  L  vfii,  «)— -  " 
that  tho  Fourth  Gospel  couid  not  have  been  unknown  to 
him"  (Westcott,  Intnxt  to  Gotpd  tf  SlJokn).  Justin's 
words  are  these :  "  There  are,  and  there  were,  many  who, 
coming  forward  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  taught  both  to  speak 
and  act  blasphemous  things,  with  whom  we  have  nothing 
in  common,  sincu  we  know  them  to  be  atheists.  Some  are 
called  Mercians,  and  some  Yalentimans,  and  some  BaaQ- 
idians,  and  some  Seturnilians,  and  others  by  other  names." 

a  number  of  abhorred  sects,  with  whom  the  writer  has 
nothing  in  common,  scarcely  seems  to  prove  any  minute 
acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Jastin  with  ths  opinions  or 
books  in  use  among  the  Ynlentinians.  But  even  if  it  be 
proved,  what  is  the  consequence  1  Surely  this,  that  Justin, 
knowing  the  Fourth  Gusjiel  to  bo  freely  used  by  a  sect 
which  he  stigmatizes  by  name,  altogether  abstained  from 
nsing  it  himself.  Iremeua,  who  nses  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
accuses  the  Ysletrtinians  of  misusing  it ;  Justin,  who  does 
not  use  the  Gospel,  brings  no  such  accusation.  The  natural 
inference  Is  (if  any  inference  at  all  is  to  bo  drawn  from 
I  such  slight  premises)  that  either  he  did  not  know  of  the 
!  existence  of  the  Gospel  or  of  its  misuse,  or  that  he  knew 
of  its  existence  and  use  but  did  not  recognize  its  authority. 

Two  more  instances  must  conclude  the  list  It  is  found 
that  both  Justin  and  John  alter  the  quotations  of  Zcch. 
xii.  10  froni  the  LXX.  version 

«V  iraTcopx^o-avro)  into  cVfOvnu  elr  tv  g«icaVn*0tu> :  "They 
shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced;"  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse (i  7)  also  contains  the  same  word  in  "they  also  whieh 
pierced  Him."  But  this,  as  wo  have  seen  above,  especially 
as  it  involves  a  return  to  the  Hebrew  text,  is  perfectly  ex- 
plicable on  the  same  grounds  as  those  which  explain  pro- 
phecies similarly  quoted  by  thq  synnptists — viz.,  a  common 
"  ecclesntstical  use."  Still  less  can  anything  bat  floating 
tradition  be  inferred  from  such  an  allusion  as  is  contained 
in  Polyearp's  Epistle  to  the  Philadelphians :  "The  Spirit, 
coming  from  God,  ia  not  to  be  doccived  ;  for  it " 
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whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth."  Here,  though 
the  words  oio<v  ir66ev  ^mu  xal  wov  vsxryat  (ywayit  is 
h  word  specially  disliked  by  Lake  in  his  Gospel,  and  not 
used  by  Paul),  being  identical  here  and  in  John  iiL,  do 
certainly,  as  Dr  Sanday  points  out  (Gotptls,  p.  375),  imply 
"an  association  of  ideas," yet,  as  the  same  writer  remarks, 
the  thought  is  different  Polycarp  says,  "The  Spirit 
knoweth  whence  it  cometh;"  John  says,  "We  know  not 
whence  the  Spirit  cometh."  This  indicates  that  Poly- 
carp is  raguely  alluding  to  oral  and  traditional  doctrines 
current  in  his  province  (familiar,  perhaps,  bnt  by  no  means 
is  yet  authoritative),  rather  than  quoting  from  a  Gospel 
known  to  be  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  apostles, 
'he  "  beloved  disciple  of  the  Lord,"1 

Rut  it  is  urged  (1)  that  J  on  tin  has  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian, 
a*  distinguished  from  the  Alexandrian,  Legos;  (2)  that  he  could 
not  have  had  originality  enough  to  develop  thi»  himself,  and  there- 
fore (3)  he  must  nave  borrowed  this  method  of  thought  from  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  And  the  following  expressions  axe  quoted :  "Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  the  proper  aenae  (»(•»).  the  only  Bon  begotten  of  God, 
being  Hi.  Word  (Aires),  *nd  First-born,  and  Power  (tWaWet 
«u  Ai—im)  i°  "  But  Ilia  Son.  who  alone  is  rightly  (nsisi)  called 
ton,  who  before  all  created  things  was  with  Him  and  begotten  of 
Him  a*  His  Word,  when  in  the  beginning  He  created  and  ordered 
all  things  through  Him,"  ex.;  "  Now,  next  in  order  to  the  Father 
and  Lord  of  all,  the  first  Power  (who  indeed  may  also  be  called 
Son)  is  the  Word,  concerning  whom  we  shall  relate,  in  what  fol- 
lows, how  being  made  flesh  (e-aMosoin-fJtii)  He  became  man ;" 
"  The  Word  of  God  it  His  Son2  (Apol.  /.,  xxitL,  xxxu.,  Ixllt. ; 
A  pal.  II.,  X.,  quoted  by  Sanday,  GojjhU,  p.  28* ;  see  also  Light- 
foot's  Oolomiam,  LIB). 

Rut  it  can  be  shown  (1)  that  all  these  thoughts  were  suggested, 
and  many  of  these  expressions  actually  used,  by  Philo  in  Alexandria 
(4fi  a-U. ),  about  a  hundred  years  before  Justin  wrote',  (2)  that  tbe 
personification  of  the  Wisdom  of  God  (and  Logos  means  Wisdom  as 
well  as  Word)  in  the  books  of  Proverbs  and  Wisdom  rendered  it 
necessary  for  orthodox  Christians.  Who  accepted  these  books,  to 
identify  this  personified  Wisdom  with  Christ ;  (8)  that  the  generally 
recognized  Messianic  reference  of  Ps.  txxxix.  27,  M  tperirngs 
•q<r^s»  «*>*,,  leading  to  the  comment,  "I  will  make  King  Messiah 
a  Pirst-born,"  resulted  in  a  recognition  of  "the  First-l»n?*  H  T^h,- 
tsthm,  1031)  need  absolutely,  as  a  title  of  tbe  Messiah  (Lightfoot, 
Col.  L  15);'(«)  that  those  elements  of  the  Alexandrian  theory  of 
the  Logos  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  theory  furnish 
no  proof  at  all  that  the  Christian  theory  was  independent  of  the 
Alexandrian.  It  was  inevitable  that,  when  the  Christians  borrowed, 
they  would  adopt  what  was  consistent,  and  discard  what  was  in- 
consistent, with  the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  Christ. 

There  is  abundant  evidenco  to  prove  these  propositions.  Br  en 
before  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Colon  tans,  end  a  fortiori 
before  the  composition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  that  instinct  which 
compels  men  to  est  the  First  Cause  of  all  at  a  distance  from  matter 
had  impelled  Alexandrian  Judaism  to  adopt  the  belief  that  the 
supreme  God  did  not  Himself  directly  sod  immediately  create  the 
world,  or  maniTeat  Himself  to  mankind,  but  indirectly  and  medi- 
ately, through  some  medium  or  mediator.  The  simplest  and 
subtlest  metaphor  to  express  this  medisteness  was  Word— more 
especially  in  the  Greek  language,  where  Word  (A^roi)  might  mean 
reason  as  well  ss  speech,  the  word  in  the  thought  as  well  as  the 
word  in  the  sound.  Man  manifests  himself  through  deeds  as  well 
as  words ;  bat  for  the  Supreme  (with  whom  to  speak  is  to  do)  the 
only  necessary  manifestation  was  the  Word,  the  Logos.  Dr  Light- 
foot  has  shown  (Col.  L  10)  that  Philo  sometimes  regards  the  Lagos 
as  a  merely  passive  instrument,  so  that  he  allows  himself  to  use  the 
simple  instrumental  dative  ($J)  to  describe  the  relation  of  the  Word 
to  trie  Creator  (^  «af  ihv  xiffior  eitrya'ftTo),  "  which  mode  of  speak- 
ing is  not  found  in  the  "New  Testament;"  and  elsewhere  Philo, 
even  where  he-uses  the  prepositional  construction  (4Y  at),  expressly 
likens  the  world  to  a  house,  the  Supreme  to  the  builder,  and  the 
Logos  to  the  ipyayor  or  tool  (Of  Cam  and  hit  Birth,  ch.  xxxv.). 
Moreover,  ss  a  city,  while  as  yet  only  existing  in  the  conception  of 
the  architect,  may  be  said  to  be  tbe  reason  of  the  architect,  so  the 
world  (regarded  as  perceptible  only  to  the  Intellect)  is  said  to  be  the 
Logos  or  reason  of  Sod  busying  itself  in  the  work  of  creation  {The 


■  Ths  writer  Is  MctM  to  Dr  Rort  for  the  suggestion  thst  die  trusitioa 
assy  fea  frees  O)  "men  knewost  a«t  whe/oe*  Re  cetaeih,"  to  ft)  "He  slant 
knoweth,"*? ,  one  throer.  tlM  -al  m»"  MngandtfttsoS,le  <S)"He  kuowetb," 
*c  Tat,  when  ail  doc  weight  l>  gieca  to  thu  sugireatloa,  u  will  Ive  dJSteutt  to 
deny  mat  tbe  context  of  John  Ui.  S  has  Httla  In  common  with  tlM  contest  In 
,  "the  Spirit  U  not  to  b-  docaleed,"  sail  thai  rolrcarp's  words  Indies-.. 

OfUM  "* 


Worli,  vi,  i.    Philo  also  describes  tbe  Logos  ss  "  the  archetypal 
model,  the  idea  or  ideas."    These  passages  undoubtedly  indicate  % 
great  gnlf  .between  the  Christian  and  Alexandrian  Logos.  But 
other  passages  abound,  which  Christians  could  adopt  unchanged, 
applying  them  to  the  incarnate  Christ ;  in  particular,  the  passage 
quoted  above  (Oh  Dream*,  H  36),  where  the  Word  of  God  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  cup-bearer  of  God ;"  and  here  follow  words  which 
would  be  fraught  with  enehsrittic  meaning  for  a  Christian—"  the 
Master  of  the  feast  ....  not  differing  from  the  draught  itself." 
Again,  the  Word  is  said  ( Who  ss  the  Heir,  ch.  xxxix.)  to  divide 
in  equal  portions  among  all  that  are  to  nee  it  the  heavenly 
food  of  the  soul  which  Moses  call*  manna ;  and  the  Word  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  he  a  Person  in  the  following  passage  (Quotient 
and  Solution*,  62)— Qitutio*;  "  Why  is  it  that  He  speaks  as 
If  of  some  other  god,  saying.  He  made  man  after  the  image 
of  God,  and  not  that  He  made  him  after  His  own  image  t"  Solu- 
tion. "Very  appropriately  end  without  any  falsehood  was  this 
oracular  sentence  uttered  by  God ;  for  no  mortal  thing  eentd  have 
been  formed  on  the  similitude  of  the  supreme  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse, bat  only  after  the  pattern  of  the  seeoad  Deity,  who  is  the 
Word  of  the  Supreme  Being."   Even  where  Philo  describes  the 
Word  as  the  in  at  rumen  t  of  creation,  he  speaks  of  it  or  Him  as  "the 
imago  (..VtV)  of  God"  (On  Monarchy,  il  5)  :  "The  Image  of  God 
is  the  Word  by  whom  all  the  world  was  framed  (OmiuoofyeWoy 
the  Word  is  frequently  called  by  Philo  tbe  "  First-1 
(smvsV*,,)  Son  "  and  "  Eldest  Son."    The  prophecy  of 
Zcchsriah  (vi.  12,  according  to  the  LXX.)  "  Behold  a  man,  the 
East  is  his  Dame,"  which  is  twice  applied  by  Justin  (Dnlofue,  cvLj 
and  exxi.)  to  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  was  applied  with  curious  simi- 
larity and  difference  a  hundred  yearn  before  by  Philo,  who,  although 
he  finds  it  inappropriate  for  "a  man  compounded  of  body  and  soul,", 
sees  in  it  a  singular  appropriateness  to  "that  incorporeal  Being 
who  in  no  respect  differs  from  a  divine  image.  ....  Far  the 
Father  of  the  Universe  has  caused  Hun  to  spring  np  as  the  Eldest 
Son"  (On  (As  Cbts/swuwt,  kc,  24). •   Many  of  the  very  expressions 
which  are  sometimes  used  to  show  that  tbe  Logos  of  the  Alexan- 
drians was  impersonal  are  found  applied  to  God  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  to  Christ  in  the  Mew.  For  example,  if  Philo  calls  the  world 
the  "garment"  of  the  Logos,  the  Peal  mist  also  (Pa  civ.  g),  appealing 
to  the  Lord  his  God,  says,  "Thou,  eoverest  Thyself  with  light  aa 
with  a  garment  ,"  or  if  the  Logos  is  described  by  Philo  as  the 
"  bond  *  which  holds  the  world  togstber,  so  also  does  Paul 


describe  Christ  as  tbe  Being  in  whom  "all  things  cohere"  (tA 
wdrva  #»»-fVrast«»,  Col.  L  lf\.  May.  further,  be  attributes  to  the 
Logos  that  function  of  "  reprevtaf/'  or  "conrincing'*  (-iMjxt.r) 
which  is  so  strikingly  assigned  in  the  Fourth  Qeepel  to  the  Spirit 
of  the  ascended  Christ  (Jo.  xvi.  8),  "And  when  He  sores,  He 
will  reprove  ■;  ft  «-,;<> )  the  world  of  sin ;"  compare  Philo— who  also 
adds  a  remark  thst  suggests  the  .  thought  (Jo.  L  9)  of  "  the  Light 
that  lighteUi  every  man"—"  Aa  long  as  the  divine  Word  hss  not 
i  to  our  soul,  ail  its  actions  are  blameless;  bat  when  the 


priest,  conviction  (or  "  rcproval,"  IXf>x»»),  enters  our  heart  like  a 
most  pure  ray  of  light,  then  we  see  that  our  actions  are  liable  to 
blsme"  (On  Us  Unehangmbleneu  of  God,  2b). 

In  the  fsee  of  all  these  passages  (and  many  others  might  be 
quoted)  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be,  st  first  sight,  net  to  prove 
that  the  Alexandrian  theory  of  the  Logos  was  the  parent  of  the 
Christian  theory,  but  to  find  any  difference  between  the  two.  The 
difference,  however,  is  in  reality  very  great,  aad  very  readily 
explained,  rhilo  looked  on  the  manifestation  ol  God  through  the 
Logos  aa  being  the  old  inferior  dispensation,  while  the  new  dispen- 
sation ' 


was  to  be  the  manifestation  of  the  Supreme  as  v*  eV,  obsolete 
Being.  The  Logos  jnauifcstatiou  of  rhilo  was  a  manifestation  of 
God  through  visible  creation ;  Uie  higher  manifestation  was  to  be 
independent  of  visible  objects.  The  former  was  the  manifestation 
of  "God  as  man" — *'.«.,  ss  liable  to  soger,  change,  repentance, 
Act  it  was  also  (On  the  Unchangeable****  e/  God,  xi.)  sn  appeal 
to  fear  through  rewards  and  punishments,  not  strictly  true,  and 
not  intended  for  tbe  esoteric  sage,,  but  only  for  the  unspiritual 
mnltitude.  The  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  manifestation 
of  God  as  not  man— a  fatherly  revelation,  annealing  to  love.  It 
followed  that  Philo  not  only  did  not  identify  his  Logos  with  the 
Messiah,  but  would  have  regarded  any  such  identification  with  one 
who  had  "become  flesh"  ss  a  degradation.  It  followed  also  that, 
although  Philo  declared  the  highest  revelation  to  be  a  revelation  of 
lore,  there  was  really  no  basis  for  love  at  all  in  it.  Of  God  aa  tI 
4V,  Philo  could  not  say  thst  He  was  good,  or  holy,  or  loving, 
because  He  was  superior  to  all  goodness,  holiness,  and  love  :  "His 
existence  indeed  is  a  fact  which  we  do  comprehend  concerning  Him: 
bnt  beyond  the  feet  of  Ilia  existence  we  con  understand  nothing ' 
(On  the  Unehamgoabteeua  of  God,  13). 

s  Some  desrrc*  of  ancertsiMr  whether  to  earl  tbe  Word  a  person  or  oat 
spa-tort  to  be  Impttsd  In  the  foOowmc  passage  (Qw«*s«i  Ml ;  •'  The  excess!™, 
'one  of  OS'  (Gea.  Ill  m  Indicates  a  plunditr  ol  being  ualrts  we  ere  to  espp.  •* 
that  God  is  eonrerstag  wttk  his  osra  Tirtwes,-  Sit  1-bUo  seems  to  lndloe  u,  U» 
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I  matins  the  early  Christian  teachers  and  preachers,  in  the  cities 
which  were  earliest  influenced  by  Alexandria,  brought  into  contact 
with  the  Alexandrian  theory  of  the  Logos,  or  possibly  in  some 
cues  (a*  in  that  of  Apollo*  perhaps)  themselves  trained  up  11  the 
Alexandrian  theory,  and  now  superadding  to  it  the  belief  in  an 
incarnate  Son  of  (tod — and  what  would  be  the  consequence  1  Not, 
surely,  that  they  would  cast  the  Logo*  theory  aside  as  baseless; 
for  how  could  they  deny  that  "  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the 
heaven*  made"?  or  how  carrel  the  words  of  Wisdom  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs  (viii  22-30),  "  The  Lord  po*«*M«l  Me  in  the  beginning 
of  His  way,  before  His  works  of  old.  .  .  .  When  He  prepared  the 
heavens  I  was  there.  ...  I  was  by  Him  at  one  brought  tin  with 
Htm  ;  anil  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  befnre  Him"? 
Paul  might  possibly  eschew  the  actual  use  of  the  word  Logos,  as 
savouring  of  men's  philosophy,  and  alter  tlie  Tptrriyo*ot,  '  First- 
begotten/'  of  Philo  into  r^irmi,  "  First-born,"  to  prevent  the 
inference1  derivable  from  the  former  title,  that  the  Lord,  being 
Pint-begotten,  waa  not  "Only-begotten;  Hut  how  could  he,  or 
any  Christian  who  believed  Christ  to  be  the  Redeemer  of  all  man. 
kind  and  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  do  other  than  adopt  the  Old 
Testament  theory  about  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  at  the  same  time 
Philo'B  language,  so  far  as  it  was  personal,  w,hilo  discarding  all 
that  was  impersonal*  If  Christ  was  not  identical  with  the  Word  of 
Ood  and  the  Wisdom  of  Ood,  then  there  seemed  to  follow  the 
intolerable  inference  that  He  moat  be  inferior  to  it;  bot  if  He  was 
identical  with  it,  then  the  introdnction  of  Philo'a  felicitous  Jan. 


guagv  into  Christian  thought  waa  aimply  a  matter  of  time, 
bot  a  I 

(«.?.,  the  instrumental  da  tire), 


introduotion  would  be  a  very  easy  process,  requiring  nothing 
-  i  of  expressions  implying  possive  instrumentality 
atal  datire),  and  the  addition  of  an  emphatic 
pro  tent  that  the  maui  Testation  of  the  Supreme  as  Lore,  even  though 
it  were  through  risible  objects, — yes,  even  though  it  were  through 
the  Word  of  Ood  beooming  *  flean,"— •nevertheless  constituted  not 
an  inferior  but  a  superior  revelation,  the  highest  revelation  of  all. 
To  the  Logos  theory  of  Philo,  which  stated  that  all  men  were  made 
in  the  image  of  the  Word,  the  Christiana  could  add  that,  through 
forgi  renea  and  by  faith,  fallen  mankind  was  destined  also  to  be 
raised  up  and  conformed  to  that  Word,  so  that  He  was  the  goal  as 
well  aa  the  starting-point,  the  CI  as  well  aa  the  A ;  or,  as  Paul 
expresses  it,  "AH  things  are  not  only  created  in  Rim,"  bot  "to 
Him  (eft  efoeV),"  C'oL  f.  10  (Lightfoot).  This  is  accordingly  ex. 
pressed  emphatically  in  the  Fourth  GoapeL  Although  "no  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time,"  yet  "tho  only  begotten  Son,  who  is 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him"  (Jo.  i.  18); 
and  again,  "  Have  I  been  so  long  with  yon,  and  hast  tbon  not 
known  Me,  Philip »  he  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father" 
(Jo.  riv.  9). 

This  is  the  full  Christian  development  of  Philo'*  doctrine,  as 
applied  to  the  "  First-born"  becoming  "  flesh."  Bat  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  that  Justin  quotes  from  any  written  document 
exhibiting  this  development,  bot  rather  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
that  hi*  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  though  affected  by  the  teaching  of 
the  Kpheaian  school,  had  not  yet  been  imbued  with  it  For,  in 
speaking  of  baptism,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  that 
rite,  God  is  mentioned  only  by  the  name  of  "  Ood  the  Father  and 
Lord  of  the  Universe ;  for,"  he  continues,  "  no  man  can  utter  the 
name  of  the  ineffable  Ood ;  and  if  any  one  dare  to  aay  that  there  is 
a  name  he  is  incurably  mad"  {Pint  Apology,  Ixi.).  Looked  at  in 
ttie  light  of  the  context,  thia  word  Sfpirrct,  "  ineffable,"  implies  a 
conception  of  the  revelation  of  Ood  through  Christ  hardly  reaching 
til*  level  of  the  Ephesisn  doctrine,  which  teaches  that,  though  God 
had  never  been  seen,  He  had  been  declared  by  the  only  begotten 
Son,  so  that  whoso  bad  seen  Him  had  seen  the  Father.  But  it  it 
in  harmony  with  what  Justin  aaya  soon  afterwards  [lb.  Iriii.),  that 
Jeans  is  also  called  "  Angel"  and  "Apostle"  (compare  also  Hcb. 
iiL  1) ;  and  it  harmonize*  well  too  with  the  doctrine  of  Philo,  that 
"  no  mortal  thing  could  have  been  framed  in  tho  similitude  of  the 
supreme  Father  of  tho  universe,  but  only  after  the  pattern  of  the 
second  Deity,  who  is  the  Word  of  tho  Supreme  Bting"  {Solutions, 
62). 

It  appears  therefore  mat,  although  Justin  knew  certain 
traditions  embodied  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  yet  (1)  it  waa 
not  read  in  the  church  services  of  the  district  in  the  same 
way  as  the  "  memoirs  of  the  apostles";  (2)  ha  did  not  use 
the  Gospel  as  an  authoritative  document;  (3)  his  teaching 
exhibits  leas  of  development  than  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  An  inevitable  inference  follows  that,  if  he  knew 
of  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Goapel  as  a  document,  he 
did  not  believe  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  apostle  John, 

1  Psnl  nowhere  use*  the  word  Logo*  to  dene**  Christ;  but  he 
ases  the  expression  i  kiyat  t*£  Xpierov  in  one  piece  (CoL  iii.  16)  to 
denote  whst  is  more  commonly  denoted  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the 
indwelling  presence  of  Christ  in  th*  heart  manifesting  Itself  la  word; 
if.  La.  xxi.  15, 


but  a  few  omissions  < 


The  general  conclusion  to  which  we  a 
external  evidence  of  quotation! 


ire  thus  led  by  the 
quotations  is  that,  although  some 
of  tho  doctrine  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  expressed  in  word* 
similar  to  the  words  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  was  probably 
current  in  the  Epheeian  church  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  second  century,  yet  it  was  not  by  that  time 
widely  used,  if  at  all,  as  an  authoritative  document;  nor 
hare  we  proof  that  it  was  ao  used  till  the  times  U 
Irenreua,  ie.,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century,  by 
which  tice  the  Gospel  was  authoritatively  quoted  as  a 
work  of  John;  and  those  who  so  quoted  it  probably 
meant  by  « John"  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the  i 


Internal  Evidence. 
The  Fourth.  Gotptl  compared  with  the  Synoptic  Narrative. 
— In  estimating  the  Fourth  Gospel  aa  a  history,  we  must 
necessarily  attach  a  special  importance  to  those  portions 
-  it  -which  cover  tho  synoptic  ground;  for  these  will 


in 

afford  us  the  best  means  of  judging  how  far  the  facts  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  as  well  aa  the  language  of  Christ,  may 
bare  been  transmuted  by  the  author.  We  will  therefore 
first  consider  those  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  which 
afford  us  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the  Gospels 
of  the  synoptis's. 

The  first  point  of  comparison  is  the  greater  scope  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  compared  with  the  other  three.  It 
includes  all  past  time  in  its  prologue,  and  exhibits  the 
incarnation  of  the  divine  Word  aa  but  one  act  in  the  drama 
of  the  universe 

Nor  is  its  scope  iu  spaeo  narrower  than  in  time.  The 
limited  scenery  of  the  synoptic  stage — Galilee,  Samaria, 
Judaea, — is  (in  spirit,  though  not  in  letter)  exchanged  hers 
for  "the  world."  As  Philo  tells  us  that  the  tabernacle 
figured  the  universe,  and  that  the  robes  of  the  high 
priest  represented  (J/oses,  iii  12)  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  so  the  High  Priest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  though 
speaking  or  working  in  a  narrow  province  of  Syria,  is 
always  regarded  as  officiating  at  the  altar  steps  ■>*  *he 
universe,  and  bearing  with  Him  tho  destinies  of  humanity. 
"Tho  world"  is  continually  on  His  lips;  and  John  tho 
Baptist  is  made  to  proclaim,  even  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Messiah's  career,  that  the  Lamb  of  God  will  take  away 
the  sins,  not  of  "  the  Jews,"  but  of  "  the  world."  It  is 
true  that  Judaism  is  not  ignored.  Prophecy  is  constantly 
appealed  to;  and  the  motive  of  the  Gospel  is  undoubtedly 
to  show  that  Jeans  is  "  the  Christ"  (xx.  31),  as  well  as  (o 
show  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God.  Yet  nowhere  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  is  found  any  marked  distinction  between 
the  Gentiles  and  Samaritans  on  the  one  side  and  the  Jews 
on  the  other,  aa  if  the  former  must  be  neglected  for  a 
time  (Matt  x.  5 ;  Lu.  ix.  52),  and  as  if  tho  latter  were 
entitled  to  priority  in  the  offer  of  salvation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Christ  is  described,  early  in  the  narrative,  aa  preach- 
ing to  the  Samaritans,  and  the  Samaritan  faith  (far  more 
general  than  the  isolated  case  of  the  Samaritan  leper  in 
Luke)  serves  as  a,  foil  to  the  Jewish  unbelief.  "  The 
Jews,"  so  far  as  they  are  distinguished  from  others,  appear 
throughout  as  a  nation  with  whom  the  writer  has  no 
sympathy,  as  the  emblem  of  rebellious,  unspiritual  sceptic- 
ism.1 Viewing  the  drama  at  a  greater  distance  of  time 
than  the  synoptista,  and  purposely  withdrawing  himself  to 
a  still  more  subjectively  distant  point  of  view,  for  the 
purpose  of  unity  and  compression,  the  author  almost 

1  The  passages  Iv.  22;  x.  If ;  xl.  62,  though  they  give  a  kind  of 
precedence  to  tbe  Jews,  yet  treat  of  the  passing  of  aalvation  from  th* 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  in  th*  way  of  clhnax;  and  these  two  or  three 
paatags*  (which  occur  in  dialogue  sod  not  in  narrative)  cannot  count 
for  anything  against  tbe  forty  or  fifty  passages  wherein  the  author,  to 
his  own  person,  speaks  of  "the  J*ws"  as  "  murmuring,"  "seeking 
to  slay  Je*u%"  "  "king  «P  *°  »t»oe  Hitn,"  end  elwey.  «y»U. 
niatically  opposing  themselves  to  Jatoa. 
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ignores  the  minor  distinctions  of  Pharisees,  Sadduceca, 
Herodians,  scribes,  and  lawyers,  with  which  the  synoptista 
hare  made  us  familiar.1  Palestine  is  seen  no  longer  with 
the  distinctions  of  a  neighbouring  dirersified  coastline, 
bat  like  a  dark  mass  upon  tho  horixon  of  the  distent  East, 
earring  as  'a  foil  to  the  splendour  of  the  rising  Son  of 
Righteousness,  which  it  strives  in  vain  to  obscure. 

Io  the  miraculous  part  of  oar  evangelist's  narrative 
especially,  there  is  visible  this  artistic  power  of  selection 
and  compression.    Few  miracles  are  described,  not  more 
(ban  eight  in  all  (including  the  i>ost-resurrectioo  miracle 
of  the  draught  of  fishes),  and  among  these  not  a  single 
case  of  exorcism.    The  element  of  mere  Wonder  (which 
comes  too  prominently  forward,  at  least  for  a  pupil  of 
Philo,  in  the  synoptic  miracle  on  the  Qadarene)  is  carefully 
subordinated  to  the  symbolical  element    It  is  true  that 
the  whole  Gosp:>l  breathes  a  supernatural  atmosphere. 
Although  the  Logos,  becoming  "flesh"  (L  14),  is  imme- 
diately afterwards  called  Jesus  (i.  17)  or  the  Son  (L  18), 
and  is  never  henceforth  mentioned  by  the  name  Logos 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  yet  in  reality  it  is 
atill  the  Logo*,  rather  than  Jesus,  that  is  described  in  the 
following  pages.  The  Logos  is  never  (as  in  Mark)  "unable" 
to  work  miracles,  never  liable  to  "  marvel,''  never  "  in  an 
agony,"  never  (with  the  single  exception  of  the  scene  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus  in  which  Mpaftr  JawoV,  John  xi.  33) 
''sorrowful  and  very  heavy;?  the  words  ftsot,  IXmuw, 
i~r\ayxvi.'fo/Aai  occur  repeatedly  in  the  synoptists,  never  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel;  the  Logos  "knows  what  is  in  man," 
suss  Nathaniel  "under  the  fig-tree,"  discerns  from  the  first 
that  one     the  twelve  whom  He  had  chosen  is  "  a  devil 
when  He  asks  advice  from  His  followers,  it  is  a  mere  form, 
merely  "to prove  them, for  He  Himself  knew  what  He  would 
do";  there  is  not  in  the  drama  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (as 
in  Mark)  any  development  of  thought  or  plan  in  the  chief 
actor  J  the  development  must  be  looked  for  in  the  drama 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  including  the  creation,  the  fall,  and 
all  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming  of  the 
Word  as  flesh ;  but  the  life  of  Christ  on  earth  is,  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  only  one  act  as  it  were,  in  which  the  previous 
action  of  the  drama  is  simply  carried  on  and  sustained  ; 
the  whole  of  the  future,  His  destined  "  lifting  up,"  His 
death,  His  rising  in  three  days,  all  lie  mapped  out  before 
the  Saviour,  so  that  He  walks  in  a  known  country  and  in 
light,  while,  all  around,  friends  and  foes  alike,  are  stum- 
bling or  groping  in  the  dark.    In  this  sense,  therefore, 
it  is  true  that  the  supernatural  element  is  even  more 
prominent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  than  in  the  synoptists. 
Rat  the  miracles  themselves  are  subordinated.  Though 
frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  vast  number  of  them 
(ii.  23 ;'  Hi.  2 ;  vi.  2 ;  vii.  81 ;  ix.  16  ;  xi,  47  ;  xii.  37 ; 
xa.  30),  yet,  not  only  are  very,  few  described,  but  even 
those  few  are  described  rather  as  "emblems"  than  as 
"  mighty  works."   It  is  remarkable  that  the  word  tnjuua 
("  signs "),  which  the  synoptists  almost  always  use  in  a 
)>id  sense  (to  denote  the  "  sign  from  heaven  *  demanded 
by  the  Pharisees,  or  the  "signs"  which  the  false  Christs 
tthill  work  to  deceive,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect, 
Mk.  xiii.  22),  is  the  very  word  selected  by  John  to 
describe  the  miracles  of  Josus  ;  while  the  word  Swaftttn 
("mighty  works"),  which  in  the  synoptists  generally 
denotes  the  works  of  Jesus,  is  never  osed  in  the  Fourth 
Grope!.   Partly,  no  doubt,  the  author  may  havo  felt  that 

*  It  Bat  been  ingeniously  eujtgwted  th»t  •  distinction  is  dmwn  by 
tht  totUor  between  the  "Jews''  In  tbt  *oath  and  the  "multitude " 
la  Galilee  <  Weeteott,  Introd.  to  St  JcXn),  But  the  term  e^Aer 
fa.alao  applied  to  the  mtied  multitude  of  pilgrims  In  Jerusalem  et  the 
PiMovar  (jdi.  It,  17,  18,  29.  34) :  and  betides,  If  the  author  had  la- 
tended  to  deny  euy  inch  distinction,  he  oooJd  hardly  have  exj>r»wed 
hintelf  more  cogently  than  in  xlL  9,  where  ho  *dd*  that  this  "jnuhi- 
tude    was  of  tht  "Jew.  "  (tXK„  w*H,  U  rmr  'ItrieUr). 
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miracles  were  made  cheap  by  excessive  enumeration,  and 
that  the  narrative  of  a  multitude  of  miracles  without 
apparent  motive  created  a  stumbling-block  rather  than  a 
help  to  philosophic  and  educated  readers.  Especially 
might  this  be  felt  in  Ephesus,  the  homo  of  wizards  and 
wonders  and  "curious  arte"  (Acts  six.  19),  where  even 
the  last-called  of  tho  apostle*  had  worked  cures  and 
exorcisms  past  numbering    (ib.   12).     Accordingly  the 
author,  though  he  makes  mention  of  very  many  miracles, 
describes  none  but  those  which  are  obviously  emblematic. 
It  has  been  Stated  above  that  the  1st  Epistle  of  John 
was  not  only  written  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
•but  must  be  considered  as   a   kjnd  of   postscript  or 
appendix,  commending  the  Gospel  to  the  church.  Re- 
membering, therefore,  the  important  passage  in  the  Epistle 
(1  Jo.  v.  8),  which  describes  the  three  witnesses  on  earth  as 
breath  (or  spirit),  water,  and  blood,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  M  blood  "  In  all  probability  has  (among  other  possible 
meanings)  a  reference  to  the  cucharistic  wine,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  that  the  first  miracle  of  all  describes 
the  changing  of  the  water  into  wine.   Next  is  a  miracle 
exemplifying  the  power  of  tbo  word  of  Jesus,  where  faith 
is  present  (iv.  50,  and  ef.  iv.  41);  .then  the  Messiah 
manifests  (in  the  cure  of  the  impotent  man)  the  superiority 
of  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  life  to  the  intermittent 
power  of  the  pool  of  the  law  (v.  3) ;  then  comes  the 
eucbaristic  feeding  of  the  fire  thousand  with  bread  and 
fishes,  wherein  "the  Lord  gave  thanks,"  o."x«£«m?cr«iTo* 
roO  Kvptov  (vi  23),  followed  by  the  walking  on  the  water, 
which  is  also  appended  by  Matthew  and  Mark -to  the 
eucbaristic  miracle,  then  the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  tho 
blind  by  Him  who  was  the  Light  of  the  world  (ix.  B) ; 
the  raising  of  Lazarus  by  Him  who  was  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life  (xi  25)j  end  lastly,  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  taken  at  the  command  of  Him  who  had  sent  His 
apostles  to  be  fishers  of  men,  and  to  cast  the  net  of  the 
gospel  (xxL  6). 

In  all  these  narratives,  although  the  common  people  are 
exhibited  as  wonder-struck,  yet  the  impression  left  on  the 
reader  is  that,  for  the  Word  of  God,  such  works  are 
matters  of  course,  and  only  important  because  of  their 
inner  spiritual  meaning.  Jt'hilo  says  (Lift  of  Jfott*,  i. 
■38)  that  such  miracles  as  the  production  of  the  water 
from  the  rbek  by  Moses  and  the  like  are  the  sports 
(vtuyvte.)  of  God,  and  not  so  really  great  or  deserving  of 
serious  attention  as  the  revolutions  of  the  planets.  There 
is  no  trace  of  "aport "  in  any  of  the  works  of  the  Word 
of  God  narrated  by  tbt>  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  yet 
both  he  and  Philo  agree  in  looking  through  the  letter  of 
the  narrative  of  every  miracle  to  the  spiritual  essence 
contained  in  it,  which  alone  constitutes  the  importance  of 
the  act  Now  Philo,  in  speaking  of  the  creation  of  Eve 
from  the  rib  of  Adam,  declares  at  once  that  the  literal 
meaning  is  fabulous  (puA&v) ;  whereas  ha  treats  the 
emission  of  the  water  from  the  rock  as  historical, 
although  he  suggests,  aa  a  first  explanation,  that  possibly 
there  may  have  been  a  latent  spring  in  the  rock.  Yet 
Philo  proceeds  to  deduce  his  spiritual  inferences  as  freely 
from  what  be  deems  "  fabulous  "  as  from  what  be  deems 
'historical.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  in  the  author  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel  precisely  the  same  indifference  to  the 
distinction  between  spiritual  and  historical  narrative;  but 
it  appears  certain  that,  in  his  writings,  as  in  Philo's,  the 
historical  k  subordinated-  to  the  spiritual  Not  but  that 
the  picturesque  incidents  of  each  miracle  receive  from  him 
due  attention;  but  it  seems  to  be  for  the  most  part  the 
picturesqueness  resulting  from  the  rkill  of  a  graphic 
teacher,  rather  than  from  the  memory  of  an  eye-witness. 
Compare,  for  example,  Mark's  with  John's  account  of.  the 
feeding  of  the  five  thousand.   There  is  leas  motive,  less 
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act,  about  Mark's  detail  than  about  John's.  Julio's  omis-  I 
siona  and  additions  all  punt  to  ona  object,  the  desire  to 
hcighbati  the  Logos  and  to  subordinate  the  disciples  and 
Lite  crowd.  Mark  begins  by  saying  that  "Jesus  had 
compassion  on  the  multitude;"  but  the  Logos,  knowing 
beforehand  "  what  He  would  do,"  determines  His  course 
at  once  as  soon  aa  He  "lifts  up  His  eyes"  and  discerns  the 
multitude  In  Mark,  the  disciples  come  to  Jesus  beg- 
giog  Htm  to  send  the  multitude  away;  in  John,  it  is 
Jesus  who  first  "proves"  one  oC  the  disciples  with  the 
question,  "  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  they  may 
tatt"  Then  (giving  a  picturesque  variety  to.  the  story) 
Andrew,  as  well  as  Philip,  and  a  servaut-Iad  (iriuoo^iov) 
are  introduced,  the  latter  carrying  the  viaticum  of  tha 
apostles.  The  loaves,  a  new  circumstance,  not  found  in 
the  synoptists,  are  of  aa  inferior  kind,  "barley;"  and 
Andrew  bases  an  expostulation  on  tha  smaUneaa  of  the 
provision.  After  the  command  to  "  ait  down,"  Mark  Kays 
that  they  sat  "down'ou  the  greeD  grass,"  an  epithet  natural 
enough  for  a  speaker  perhaps,  but  inartistic,  because  too 
prominent,  in  a  written  narrative.  John,  on  tho  other 
hand,  turns  a  defect  into  an  excellence,  by  judiciously  con- 
necting the  "  grass  "  with  the  oommend  to  sit  down,'  so  aa 
to  enhance  the  forethought  of  the  wise  Master  of  the  feast, 
who  made  provision  for  the  comfort  of  His  guests  in  the 
minutest  details:  "Jesus  said,  Make  the  men  sit  down. 
How  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place."  Lastly,  in  the 
synoptic  narrative,  the  gathering  of  the  fragments  is  the 
spontaneous  act  of  the  disciples;  but  in  John,  the  feast 
ends  as  it  s3gen,  with  the  display  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
Master,  evcu  in  the  smallest  matters,  "Gather  up  'the 
fragment*  that  remain,  that  nothing  may  be  lost.''  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  deny  that,  in  the  symmetrical  manner 
in  which  the  story  gathers  itself  aroand  the  Logos  as  its 
object  and  centre,  the  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  synoptists,  and  that  many  of  the 
additional  touches  of  the  former  are  dictated  by  what  has 
been  happily  described  by  Canon  Westcott  as  "an  instinct- 
ive perception  of  symmetry  in  thought  and  expression."1 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  miracle  which 
John  has  in  common  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  viz.,  the 
healing  of  the  "nobleman's"  son.*  Every  detail  of 
difference  in  John  heightens  the  dignify  of  the  Saviour. 
In  the  synoptic  account,  Jesus  offers  to  go  to  the  ho.ise 
to  heal  the  youth ;  in  John,  no  such  offer  is  made,  and 
the  nobleman  and  his  companions  are  accosted  with  a 
rebuke,  "Except  ye  see  signs  and  wood  ore,  ye  will  not 
believe."  In  the  eynoptista,  tha  man  is  represented  as 
living  at  Capernaum,  and  Jesuit  as  entering  Capernaum, 
so  that  the  father  semis  but  a  short  distance ;  in  John, 
Jesus  is  represented  as  remaining  at  Caoa,  while  tha 
suppliant  father  journey*  thither  in  parson  from  Caper- 
naum, a  distance,  of  twenty-five  miles.  In  the  synoptists, 
the  father  sends  a  message,  praying  Jesus  not  to  trouble 
Himself  to  enter  his  roof,  but  to  "  speak  the  word  only ; " 
in  John,  the  father  piteously  supplicates  tho  Saviour  to 
t"Co*ae  down,  ere  my  child  die."  In  the  synoptists,  it 
is. recorded  that  Jesus  ''marvelled";  in. the  Fourth 
Gospel,  He  simply  pronounces  tho  authoritative  words, 


*  The  only  points  in  which  Mile  narrative  ran  ho  illustrated  by 
Phlto'e  remark*  (AUtf.,  Hi.  eu-a)  on  Um  aenna  e»  two  or  perhaps 
Uni:~(l)  At  Philo  says  that  tha  »o*l  is  fad  not  by  earthly  food  bat 
by  "  words,"  10  ths  Goipol^*avi  that  "  words "  ara  tb«  source  of 
life  fvl.  63);  (2)  Philo,  »r*aking~of  the  manna,  prelaes  those  who  aeelc 
the  food  f«r  Us  own  sake  and  not  for  nlterior  advantage  ;  compare 
John  vi.  28  on  tha  "low*  end  rrafcej (St Phils,  speaking  of  tha 
•bject  of  tha  miracle,  quotes  Exod.  xvi.  4,  "  that  I  may  prove  them;" 
this  may  possibly,  bat  not  probably,  illnitmW  John  vi.  6. 

»  It  b>  here  as*umwl  (with  I)r  Kar.rlay,  Fourth  Gosptt,  p.  100}  that 
tb«y  are  the  name.  Ths  mumption  of  their  difference  invokes  oven 
greater  <uOcnluas  than  Um  assumption  of  tl.air  identity. ' 


I  "  Go-  thy  way,  thy  son  liveth."    In  the  synoptists,  Jesus 
avails  Himsulf  of  this  incident  to  proclaim,  almost  aa  if 
it  were  (and  probably  it  was)  *  development  of  His  work 
suddenly  revealed  to  Him  by  His  Father,  that  many  of 
tha  Gentiles  shall  be  admitted:  into  tha  kingdom; 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  which  exhibit!  no  development, 
these  words  would  necessarily  seem  out  of  place,  and 
are  omittad.    Contrast  could  scarcely  be  more  complete  , 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  commentator*,  rather 
than  identify  such  opposite*,  prefer  to  suppose  that,  about 
the  same  time  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  two.  mail,  both  in  high 
position*,  had  sons  at  the  point  of  destb,  in  tha  same 
place  (Capernaum),  both  of  whom  petitioned  Jesus  to 
heal  their  children,  and  both  of  whom  obtained  from 
Him  miraculous  cuts,  performed  at  a  distance  front  the 
two  patients.    To  some,  however,  as  to  tho  candid  author 
of  Th*  A-nlhorthip  and  Historical  Character  0/  t As 
Fourth  Gospel,  it  will  appear  more  probable  that  wa 
have  the  satno  event,  diiFcroutly  described.     But  those 
who  accept  the  theory  of  ideutity  ought  to  consider  bow 
much  is  involved  in  it.    For  ths  defenders  of  the  differ- 
ence of  tha  two  miracles  ara  undoubtedly  justified  in 
drawing,  a  contrast  between  them  in  almost  every  point 
of  spiritual  importance  (Anguatine,  En.  J  oh.  Tract.,  16). 
If,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Gospel  ia  historically  accurate, 
than  (on  the  supposition  of  tha  identity  of  these  two. 
narratures)  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  ara  historically 
inaccurate ;  but  if  tha-  synoptic  narrative  is  historically 
accurate,  tho  narrative  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  must  be 
considered  rather  a  new  dramatic  version,  than  an  inde- 
pendent historical  account ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
necessarily  apply  to,  and  affect  our  estimate  of,  all  tho 
accounts  of  miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

Gaining  light  thus  from  the  comparison  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  the  synoptists,  wherever  they  occupy  common 
ground,  we  shall  find  it  useful,  before  proceeding  to  the 
summary  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  first  to  touch  on  the  few 
remaining  points  which  the  fourth  has  in  common  with 
one  or  more  of  the  three.  Luke  contains  most  of  these. 
For  example,  if  we  accept  the  passages  Lu.  zxiv.  12, 
xxir.  40,  as  being  not  interpolations,  though  pcrhsps 
additions  made  by  the  author  to  a  subsequent  edition  of 
his  Gospel,  it  will  follow  that,  in  the  account  of  the  resur- 
rection, Luke  and  John  agree  identically  in  adopting 
the  traditioos  (1)  that  Peter  "beheld  the  linen  clothes 
laid  by  themselves  in  the  sepulchre ;  (2)  that  the  Lord 
showed  His  disciples,  after  His  resurrection,  His  wounded 
body  in  token  of  His  identity.  In  both  these  cases  several 
minute  details  are  added  by  John ;  and  this  also  applies 
to  another  important  incident  which  Luke  and  John  have 
in  common,  vis.,  the  "  entering-  of  Satan  *  into  Judas. 
Luke  records  it  briefly  in  two  words  (xxii.  3),  and  makea 
the  "  entrance  "  occur  some  time  before  the  last  supper ; 
but  John,  in  a  far  more  powerful  scene,  reserves  the 
"entrance"  for  the  moment  when  the  "sop-  is  banded 
to  tha  traitor  by  the  Savioar,  and  the  disciples  seated  nt, 
the  last  sapper.  Here  again  the  incident  ia  the  same; 
but  the  treatment  is  very  different. 

The  agony  described  by  Luke  (xxii.  44,  and,  without 
Luke's  additions,  in  Mat.  xxvi  39  and  Mk.  xiv.  35,  36), 
when  the  Lord  prayed  that  "the  cop  might  pass  from  Him,""' 
and  when  an  "  angel "  appeared  from  heaven  strengthening 
Him,  may  Mem,  at  first  sight,  to  have  no  counterpart  in 
John.  '  And  indeed  the  synoptic  description  of  the  agony 
in  Gcthscmane  ia  not  adapted  for  the'  Fourth  Gospel 
Inserted  in  any  page  of  that  Gospel  it  could  not  fail  to 
jar  upon  us  as  being  out  of  harmony  with  the  context 
Nevertheless,  a  remarkable  passage  in  John  (xii.  27) 
appears  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  account  in 
Lukas  i«tfow  is  My  soul  troubled."   Thus  tha  Saviour 
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■Tors  a  certain  conflict  in  His  heart,  yet  by  the  very 
deliberate  uess  (as  will  as  by  the  publicity)  of  the  avowal 
takes  from  it  something  of  the  intense  and  almost  pas- 
sionate humanity  of  the  synoptic  narrative.  Immediately 
Saviour,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 


suggest*  to  Himself  the 
"  What  i 


.hall  I  say!  ' 


save  Mo  from 


repeats  A 

this  hour?'  Bat  for  this  cause  came  I  to  this  hour.'1  At  once 
triumphing  over  the— -from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel — unworthy  suggestion,  He  exclaims, "  Father,  glorify 
Thy  name."  Upon  this  comes  the  hearen  sent  incsaapc, 
bat  not  (as  in  Lake)  an  angel  to  "strengthen"  one  41  in 
an  agony  praying  more  earnestly;"  on  the  contrary,  the 
voice  does  bat  ratify  the  Saviour*  utterance :  - 1  have 
both  glorified  it,  and  will  gWy  it  again."  Fianliy.  the 
author  adds,  as  aauaL  tU  babbie  of  the  multitude,  a*  a 
foil  to  the  all -knowing  wisdom  of  ths  Divine  Word :  "  Tha 
people  therefore  that  stood  by  and  heard  it  said  that  it 
thundered;  others  said,  An  angel  hath  spoken  to  Him."  No 
answer  to  their  doubts  and  questionings  is  given  by  Jesus  ; 
but  wa  are  left  under  the  impression  that  ths  "  I "  is 
uttered,  neither  by  tbundar  nor  by  any  mere  angel  of  God, 
bat  by  the  Father  Himself.  A  soul " troubled  "  ;  a  prayer 
to  be  saved  froin  the  trouble ^the  suppression  of  that  prayer, 

another  prayer  in '  its  place ;  and  lastly,  a  message  or 
uiesscngor  (uyyeko*)  from  heaven — the  facts  are  much  the 
same  both  id  Luke  and  ia  John,  yet  how  different  is  the 
treatment  of  the  facts,  and  what  a  world  of  difference  in 
the  spiritnal  result  f 

Almost  tha  on\y  passage  ia  which  John  adopts  a  few 
consecutive  words  of  the  synoptic  narrative  ia  the  narrative 
of  the  anointing  (xlL  3-8).  There  is  much  less  similarity 
between  Peter's  confession,  as  recorded  in  Jo.  vi.  68,  and 
a»  recorded  in  Mat  xvi.  16;  Mk.  viii.  30;  Lu.  ix.  30; 
bat  the  narratives  appear  to  refer  to  the  same  event,  and 
if  so,  the  comparison  between  the  two  is  moat  instructive. 
In  Matlhsw  and  Mark  the  confession  of  Peter  consti- 
tutes a  tuniing-point  in  the  life  of  Jesus;  it  is  the  sign 
which  convinces  Him  that,  the  aeed  of  a  living  faith  hav- 
ing been  sown,  His  work  is  now  done,  and  that  the  hour 
of  His  departure  is  at  hand:  "From  that  time  forth" 
(Kit.  xri.  21;  Mk.  rui.  31)  "began  Jesus  to  show  unto 
His  disci ph?3  how  that  He  must  go  unto  Jerusalem,  and 
■offer,"  fee. ;  and  accordingly  the  Lord  prepares  the  dis- 
ciples with  the  greatest  care,  and  even  tenderness,  for  the 
all-important  answer  to  the  question  which  He  is  to  put  to 
them,  *  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  t "  and  when  tho  question 
is  auswered,  pronounces  a  fervent  Messing  on  Simon,  the 
son  of  Jona,  bat  better  called  Cephas,  a  rock,  whose  faith- 
ful cemfcraion  is  the  token  of  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
i  of  the  now  temple.  If  Jesus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
"who,  though  He  were  a  Sou,  yet  learned  obedience 


by  tho  things  whkh  He  suffered"  (Heb.  v.  t),  then  in  tho 
whole  svuoptic  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ  there  is  not 


narrative  crises  are  altogether  out  of  place,  where  all  is 
pre-ordained; .  and  instead  of  the  tender  questioning,  the 
inspired  confession,  and  the  fervent  blessing,  we  have 
simply  an  almost  casual  appeal  of  the  Lord  to  His  dis- 
ciples, "  Will  ye  also  depart  I "  which,  when  a  response  has 
been  uvula  by  Peter,  is  followed,  not  by  a  blessing,  but  by 
sad  words  conveying  the  assurance  that  the  Word  of  God, 
who  chosa  the  twelve,  knows  all  their  weakness  as  well  as 
their  strength,  and  cannot  be  surprised  either  by  confession 
or  by  betrayal :  "  Jesus  answered.  Have  not  I  chosen  you 
twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  t"  Both  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  and  in  the  syiwpttste  (Mat.  xri.  23 ;  Mk.  ix.  33), 
immediately  after  the  blessing  of  Peter,  mention  is  made 
of  "  Satan  "  or  "  DeviL"    To  bless  Peter,  end  to  call  him 


"Satan"  immediately  afterwards,  ia  consistent  with  the 
human  Chrifat  described  by  Mark  and  Matthew.  The 
difficulty  is  avoided,  in  Luke,  by  omission  :  but  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  retaining  the  traditional  mention  of  tho  word 
"  Satan,"  or  "DeviL"  directs  it  to  Judas;  upon  whom  else- 
where the  Fourth  Gospel  <xiL  4-8)  concentrates  tho  fault* 
imputed  by  Matthew  (xxvl  B)  not  to  Judas  alone  but  to 
all  the  disciples. 

Headers  who  may  think  that  this  last  dislocation  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  appears  sosaewhat  improbable  should  con- 
sider carefully  the  patuut  instance  which  follows.  Ia  the 
synoptic  ncconnt  of  tho  betrayal,  Matthew  and  Mark 
represent  Jesus  as  awaking  the  sleeping  disci  plus  {at  the 
moment  of  the  arrival  as*  the  traitor  and  his  band),  witli 
the  words,  "  fiise,  let  us  bo  going  {iy*if*c()t,  Jy^«v) 
Behold,  he  that  factrayeth  Me  is  at  hand"  (Mat.  xxvi  46 ; 
ML  xiv.  43).  Lake  alters  this ;  it  is  too  human  for  hiss, 
seeming  to  imply  flight ;  and  therefore  he  substitutes  a 
command,  in  ths  second  person,  "  Kise  up  awl  prsy,  lest 
ye  enter  into  temptation  *  (La.  xxii.  46).  But  John, 
while  averse  to  this  change  of  the  traditional  secede, 
neutralizes  their  questionable  effort  by  taking  them  com- 
pletely out  of  their  context  Accordingly,  he  places  them 
the  discourse  on  peace  ia  ck  xiv.  and  the  dis- 
ou  the  vine  in  ck.  xv.,ya*t  at  taw  point  when  we 
may  suppose  ths  Master  with  His  disriploa  to  be  rising 
from  the  table,  purposing  shortly  to  pass  quietly  from  the 
lighted  upper-room  where  He  had  been  celebrating  the 
lust  supper  down  into  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  on  Hie 
way  to  Gethsemano.  Taken  in  this  context,  the  words 
are  free  from  all  suspicion  of  haste  or  trepidation ;  est  ths 
contrary,  they  betoken  autheritativencss  and  decision. 
Rising  from  the  sacred  meal,  and  going  forth  to  welcome 
"  His  hour,"  the  Saviour  says,— as  if  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  He  is  the  High  Priest  of  the  World,  going  forth 
to  celebrate  the  sacrifice  foreordained  before  the  fouada- 
tions  of  the  world, — "  But  that  the  world  any  know  that 
I  love  the  Father,  and  as  the  Fathar  gave  Me  command- 
ment, even  so  I  da    Arise,  let  us  go  henco  (iytip*o6t, 

The  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  crucifixion,  and  ro>urtoe- 
tion,  are  almost  the  only  remaining  events  common  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  with  the  syuoptists.  The  entry  is  much  con* 
densed.'  and  closely  connected  with  the  rising  of  Lazarus 
<xii  16) ;  the  lengthy  account  of  the  sending  for  tho  ass  is 
passed  over  in  the  words — "  Jesus,  when  He  had  found  a 
young  ass,  sat  thereon";  and  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude and  the  pomp  of  the  procession  are  all  omitted  or 
lightly  touched,  as  if  the  gleam  of  popular  favour  which  so 
impressed  ths  synoptists  scarcely  deserved  tho  attention  it 
had  received  from  them.  It  was  a  mere  consequence  of  tho 
raising  of  Lazarus :  "For  this  cause  the  people  also  met 
Him,  for  that  they  heard  that  He  had  done  this  miracle." 
Yet  in  Matthew  (xxL  11),  when  the  city  oaks  "Who  is 
this!"  the  crowd  replies,  "This  it  Jesus,  the  prophet 
from  Nazareth  of  Galilee"— making  no  mention 
wonder  which — according  to  the  Fourth  Gos| 
solo  cause  of  the  procession. 

After  this,  John  omits  the  purification  of  the  temple, 
which  he  has  placed  earlier,  at  the  first  visit  of  Josus«to 
|  Jerusalem  (ii.  15),1  and  passes  rapidly  to  the  last  supper. 
Here,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  great  difficulties  in  recon- 

1  The  purification  of  the  toaplr,  pliscd  a*  Clirist's  flrrt  public  set,  is 
at  suitable  an  tatrodortion  to  tbe  life  of  Christ  in  the  Foartli  Gospel 
as  tha  eermos  ia  Namreth  is  to  the  Me  of  Chri.t  in  the  Thinl  Oospel. 
Id  Luke  (the  Gnapel  of  marry  1.  the  prortunttioo  of  tha  "  h fating  of 
tha  brokenhearted  "  to  Hia  friends  at  siaaaroth ;  to  John  (the  Qmr  <4 
of  the  Word  of  Ood,ia  wbich  tbe  word*  iKrmt,  i\rr'.r,  e-rAa-yxrife^ai, 
to  oftca  repeated  by  the  fvnoptirta,  are  altogether  abaent),  tha  pariTj  '■ 
ing  of  tbe  tempts  of  Cod',— it  the  moat  appropriate  coat».oaern<"it 
at  tha  Bartow's  public  work.    Beside*,  tha  prophecy  of 
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ir  sacrifice,  giving  them  His  body  and  blood  ; 
it  Rapper,  so  far  as  he  describes  it,  is  merely 
share 


tiling  the  account  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  that  of  the 
sy  uoptista.  In  the  synoptists  the  last  supper  is  (apparently) 
the  passover,  in  which  the  Lord  bequeathes  Himself  to  His 
disciples  as  th 
in  John  the  li 

the  last  meal  shared  by  the  Master  and  His  disciples,  at 
which  He  washes  their  feet,  and  exhorts  them  to  humility, 
patience,  and  peace ;  and  it  is  expressly  described  as  being 
"before  the  feast  of  the  passover"  (John  xiii  1).  Again,  in 
the  synoptists,  Mark  places  the  crucifixion  at  the  third  lour 
(9  A.M.),  and  the  darkness  is  made  by  oil  the  eynoptista  to 
last  from  12  to  3  p.m.  ;  bat  John  (who  is  describing  in  the 
crucifixion  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover,  the  slaughter  of  the 
Lamb  of  Qod  which  was  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world) 
naturally  places  the  crucifixion  later,  in  order  that  the  Lamb 
may  be  slain  "  botweon  the  two  evenings,"  as  prescribed 
in  the-  law;  and  therefore  he  does  not  place  eren  the 
delivery  of  Pilate's  verdict  till  the  sixth  hour,  it.,  12  o'clock, 
and  the  crucifixion,  consequently,  later  still.  The  symbol- 
ism which  prevails  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  incline  us 
generally  to  accept  the  synoptists'  narrative  in  preference. 
Bat  there  are  special  reasons  why,  at  a  very  early  date,  a 
slight  misunderstanding,  among  the  Gentile  churches,  of 
Jewish  custom  and  of  the  common  tradition  may  have 
led  to  an  erroneous  supposition  that  the  last  supper 
was  the  passover  meal ;  and  the  explanation  suggested 
by  Canon  Westcott  {Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
GmjxIi,  p.  344)  seems  a  very  reasonable  one.  In  this  case, 
therefore,  the  Fourth  Gospel  most  hare  the  credit  of  dis- 
sipating au  error  which  hod  very  early  crept  into  the 
synoptic  narrative  (namely,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
"The  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,"  Mat  xxvL  17]  Mk. 
xiv.  12;  Lu.  xxii.  7);  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  this 
rectification  came  from  the  apostle  John  himself.  But  as 
regards  the  hour  of  the  crucifixion,  it  seems  more  likely 
that  the  account  of  Mark  is  correct,  sot  only  because  it 
leaves  more  time  for  the  burial  before  sunBet,  but  also 
because  the  later  hour  implied  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  appears 
naturally  suggested  by 'the  same  symbolism  which  after- 
wards finds  in  the  woundel  body  of  Christ  a  fulfilment  of 
the  two  prophecies,  "  A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  bo  broken," 
and  "They  shall  look  on  Him  whom  they  pierced." 

Passing  now  to  those  details  of  the  crucifixion  wherein 
the  Fourth  Goipel  differs  from  the  eynoptista,  we  find  in 
almost  each  case  but  one  motive— to  enhance  the  majesty  of 
the  Saviour.  Even  in  the  arrest  of  Jesus  this  motive 
appears.  The  synoptists  tell  us  that  He  was  arrested  by 
a  "crowd"  (oxAot),  servants,  sent  apparently  from  the 
houses  of  (mfd  Mat;  a*6  Mk.)  the  chief  priests  and 
elders ;  and  as  the  moon  shone  at  the  fullj  so  brightly 
that  the  disciples  could  discern  their  Master  from  some  dis- 
tance (a  stone's  cost),  and  perceive  His  agony,  as  well  as 
bear  the  words  of  His  prayer  in  the  stQlness  of  the  night, 
they  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  mention  of  "lights'*  or 
"  torches."  The  Fourth  Gospel  describes  how  the  «  cohort " 
of  the  citadel  of  Antonia  is  called  out,  together  with  the 
servants  of  the  priests,  making  up  in  all,  if  the  whole  cohort 
is  meant,  five  or  six  hundred  men;  and  these  approach,  not 
with  "  swords  and  clubs  "  (as  ML),  but  with  "  torches  and 
lights  and  arms."  Jesus  goes  forward  to  meet  them,  and 
intrepidly  declares  that  He  is  the  person  whom  they  are 

(III.  1),— "'»*»  HiwocrtKXm  »*»  tsyy*Xi»  /u>v,  ml  friAA*>rr«j 
ISor  xpA  rpoaunv  fuiu  (John  the  Baptist),  «cu  V(a(e»nfi  «ii  rbr 
rear  eeurreS  itveiet  i>  i/u',t  fsrsTre,— predict*  s  " sudden  coming  of 
tb«  bord  into  the  tempi*,  following  on  the  steps  of  his  "  messenger." 
This  prophecy  I*  batter  fulfilled,  if  the  Lord  comes  to  the  temple 
Immediately  */ler  the  preparation  of  John  th*  Baptist;  end,  beside*, 
the  •'  sodden  "  coming  I*  better  fulfilled  la  the  early  entry  of  Je.ce 
(John  U.  14)  then  by  th*  Inter  entry  in  the  eynoptista,  which  wee  pre- 
ceded by  a  public  procession.  Thus  prophecy,  ea  well  aa  appropriate- 
might  indue*  aa  account  of  aa  early  purification  of  the  temple. 


KL-uking,  upon  which  they  ."recoiled  and  fell  to  the  | 
NothiDg  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  synoptists. 

Though  John  agrees  with  Luke  in  the  tradition  that  tlta 
servant's  ear  cut  off  by  Peter  was  the  "right"  ear,1  he  en- 
tirely omits  Luke's  narrative  of  Christ's  examination  before 
Herod  ;  but  this  is  in  accordance  with  his  fixed  purpose — 
whilo  by  nc  means  neglecting  graphic  and  picturesque 
detail — to  ignore  all  petty  local  distinctions,  and  to  draw 
none  but  large  and  clear  outlines  on  his  canvas.  Roue  and 
"  the  Jews"  alone  appear  round  Christ  on  the  Btage  of  his 
dmma  i  not  one  of  the  Herods  is  so  much  as  once  men- 
tioned from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  The  irony  of 
providence,  by  which  Pilate  is  made  to  proclaim  that  Jesus 
is  "King  of  the  Jews"  (xix.  20),  reminds  us  of  the  similar 
irony  by  which  Coiaphos,  not  speaking  "of  himself"  bub 
inspired  by  God,  is  forced  to  publish  the  suffering  of  the 
Saviour  (xi  51);  and  both  passages  are  quite  in  the  manner 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  So  also  is  the  very  natural  applica- 
tion of  the  prophecy,  "And  for  My  raiment  did  they  cast 
lota,"  to  the  seamless  tunic  of  Christ  Remembering  what 
stress  is  laid  by  our  author's  teacher,  Philo,  on  the  high 
priest's  garments  (Motet,  14;  Dreamt,  37),  which  "represent 
the  universe,"  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  while  the 
outer  garment  of  Christ  is  freely  given  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  world,  the  inner  seamless  tunic  (x*reV),  that  which 
He  wears  next  to  His  heart,  is  not  to  he  rent,  representing 
as  it  does  the  regenerated  world,  "those  who  receive 
remission  of  sins  through  Him"  (Dialogue  Ihr.).* 

The  Motiot  of  the  Fourth  Goepel  iUuttrattd  by  the  Firtt  Co— 
EpiHle  of  John,—  It  has  been  said  above  that  the  1st 
Epistlo  of  John  is  most  closely  connected  with  the  GospeL 


lan- 


The  connexion  is  so  close,  in  thought  as  well  as 
guage,  that  the  former  may  almost  be  called  a  summary 
of  the  latter.  In  the  Epistle,  even  more  clearly  than  in 
the  Gospel,  we  see  the  author's  habit  of  dealing  rather 
with  elements  than  with  nations  or  individuals.  With  the 
exception  of  the  illustration  of  "Cain,"  wliich  he  possibly 
borrowed  from  Philo  (who  uses  Cain  and  Abel  to  denote 
the  earthly  and  the  spiritual  principle,  Sacrifictt  of  Cairn 
and  Abel,  1),  he  prefers  to  dispense  with  personal  illus- 
trations of  principles.  He  does  not,  like  Paul,  speak  of 
Abraham,  or  Hagar,  or  Sinai,  or  Isaac,  or  Melchisedck,  or 
the  Jews,  or  the  Gentiles  ;  but  of  the  world  and  the  fleeb, 
the  water,  the  blood,  and  the  spirit,  light  and  darkness,  life 
and  death.  In  the  Epistle,  as  in  the  Gospel,  we  see  the 
rejection  of  Christ. explained,  not  as  a  casual  outcome  of 
individual  caprice  or  wickedness,  but  as  an  inevitable  result 
of  the  eternal  antagonism  between  light  and  darkness.  In 
the  Epistle,  as  in  the-  Gospel,  the  author  insists  that  the  ne*j 
commandment  of  Christ  to  "love one  another"  is  really  aa 
old  commandment  which  men  have  had  from  the  beginning  : 
a  commandment  as  old  as  the  promptings  of  the  Light 
which  from  the  beginning  has  "lighted  every  man  coming 
into  the  world," — an  old  commandment  only  so  far  made 
now  as  it  has  been  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of  men  with 
a  quite  new  intensity  by  the  manifestation  of  the  incarnate 
Love  of  God.  In  the  Epistle,  as  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  antagonism  between  the  world  and  the  spirit, 
oetwocn  light  and  darkness,  must  go  on  without  truce  till 
oue  has  prevailed  ;  and  each  man  must  toko  one  or  cthec 
side,  putting  away  all  hope  of  compromise.  There  are  two 
principles,  says  Philo,  contrary  to  and  at  variance  with  one 
another, — the  one  represented  by  the  God-loving  Abel,  the 


Epistle  ef 


1  Note  also  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the  first  to  give  the  i 
nam*,  Melchtu.    In  .tit*  same  way  th*  AeU  JHbti  tot  the  first  time 
give  the  names  of  the'two  thieves,  Dytmas  ead  Gestae. 

»  Only  the  Fourth  Gospel  th«e  distinguishes  between  the  l^m  and 
the  X"*V  But  compare  Lev.  rvi.  4,  where  th*  x«ri»  «7«w>/ro»  is 
proscribed  as  the  Arem  for  the  high  priest  on  the  day  of  s  ton  em  wit ; 
»nd  see  also  Philo  [IHeaau,  37);  end  especially  note 

that  Oils  x«t*V  l*  "  »<*  easily  tent '  " 
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'  by  the  self-loving  Gain,  which  must  needs  be  at  van- 
when  born,  "for  it  is  impossible  for  enemies  to  dwell 
for  ever  together."  In  precisely  the  same  way  does  oar 
author  illustrate  the  same  antagonism  by  the  same  person- 
ality :  "  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and 
slew  his  brother.  And  wherefore  slew  he  him  t  Became 
his  own  works  were  evil  and  his  brother's  righteous";  and 
then,  relapsing  from  the  unfamiliar  method  of  personal 
illustration  into  his  habitdal  language  about  principles  or 
elements,  he  substitutes  for  Cain  the  "world,"  and  for 
Abel  the  v  children  of  Ood,"  and  bids  his  readers  "  marvel 
not  if  the  world  hate  you." 

In  this  continuous  strife  between  light  and  darkness  the 
victory  is  to  be  gained  by  faith,— but  faith  supported  by 
witnesses;  and  we  read  in  the  Epifltla  that  the  object  of 
our  victorious  faith  is  "He  that  came  through  (S<a) 
water  and  blood,  Jesus  Christ ;  not  with  the  {h  t<u)  water 
only,  but  with  the  water  and  tbe  blood ;  and  the  Spirit 
is  that  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth ; 
because  they  that  bear  witness  are  three,  the  spirit  (or 
breath,  vo  wv«v/us)  and  the  water,  and  the  blood,  and  the 
three  are  united  so  as  to  make  up  the  one  "  (ti?  to  h>  tin) 
(1  John  v.  6-8). 

Passing  over  many  differences  of  interpretation,  and  ask- 
ing. What  is  the  meaning  of  the  water  and  the  blood  t  we 
turn  to  the  Gospel,  and,  in  the  account  of  the  crucifixion, 
we  find  (six.  34)  especial  stress  bud  upon  the  fact  that  from 
the  sido  of  Jesus  "  there  came  out  blood  and  water ;  and 
he  that  hath  seen  hath  born  witness  (j^ffiaprvprjKfv),  and 
his  witness  (jnprupia)  is  genuine  (iXtflarij),  and  he  koo  weth 
that  he  saith  true,  that  ye  might  believe."  In  what  sense 
is  the  "blood  "  here  to  be  understood  1  As  nourishing  t  or 
as  cleansingl  Almost  certainly  as  cleansing;  because  above, 
in  this  very  Epistle,  the  blood  of  Jesus  is  described  (L  7)  as 
cleansing  us  from  all  sin.  Inferring,  then,  that  the  blood 
signifies  a  superior  purifying  or  baptismal  influence,  we 
necessarily  infer  simultaneously  that  the  water  signifies  an  in- 
ferior baptismal  influence.  Two  purifications  are  mentioned 
in  all  the  four  Gospels,  an  inferior  and  preparatory,  and  a 
superior  and  final :  the  former  is  the  baptism  with  water, 
the  latter  is  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  (as  in  Lu. 
lit.  16)  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  fire  (c/.  also  Lu.  xiL  49). 
But  the  conception  of  "  baptism  with  fire," —  though  it  is 
based  on  the  early  history  of  Israel  (Num.  xxxL  23),  and 
appears  occasionally  in  the  shape  of  a  "  fiery  trial"  of  faith, 
as  well  as  in  the  fiery  tongues  of  Pentecost — was  soon  sup- 
planted by  one  of  two  other  conceptions,  either  sprinkling 
with  sacrificial  blood,  or  baptism  with  the  Spirit;  Thia 
higher  purification,  or  baptism  with  blood,  Jesus  brought 
into  the  world.  He  not  only  came  working  by  means  of  it 
(&a  with  gen.,  a*  above  in  the  passage  quoted,  1  John  v.  6), 
but  also,  in  a  certain  sense,  in  it  (Ik).  That  is  to  aay,  He 
himself  underwent  the  higher  baptism  with  blood  as  well 
as  the  lower  purification  with  water,  which  He  received 
from  John  the  Baptist.  "Can  ye  be  baptised  with  the 
baptism  wherewith  I  shall  be  beptiredt" — He  said  to  the 
sons  of  Zebedee  (Mk.  x.  S3).  The  agony  in  Gethsemane, 
which  was  that  baptism,  was  typified  by  Luke  in  an  exuda- 
.tion  of  "  sweat,  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
[to  the  ground"  (Lu.  xxiL  44).  But  thia  baptism  was 
scarcely  public  enough  to  be  a  sufficient  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  which  predicted  that  "  In  that  day  there  shall 
be  a  fountain  opened  to  the  house  of  David,  and  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness"  (Zech. 
xiiL  1).  When  it  became  recognized  that  the  Lord  was 
thia  "fountain,"  and  that  His  blood  was  the  cleansing 
stream,  then  the  piercing  of  His  aide  and  the  visible  emis- 
sion of  the  purifying  blood  from  the  wound  became  an 


perhaps  by  Luke  in  his  description  of  the  agony,  fell  into 
the  background,  being  supplanted  by  the  more  natural  type 
of  the  pierced  side. 

Such  a  type  would  all  the  more  commend  itself  because, 
without  it,  the  crucifixion  might  almost  seem  incomplete. 
The  mere  piercing  of  the  hands  and  the  feet  might  seem  an 
insufficient  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "fountain" ;  and 
besides,  since  crucifixion  was  generally  a  lingering  death  ex- 
tending over  many  hours,  and  since  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
taken  down  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  had  been  attached 
to  the  cross  (and,  according  to  John,  only  three  or  four 
hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  crucifixion),  the  record 
of  His  death,  without  the  spear  wound,  might  seem  to 
justify  the  statements  of  those  who  maintained  that  Christ 
never  died  at  all,  and  that  He  was  a  man  only  in  appear- 
ance. Therefore,  as'  a  proof  of  His  humanity  and  of  the 
reality  of  His  death  and  sufferings,  no  less  than  as  a 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "fountain,"  it  was 
natural  that  the  latest  Gospel  should  insert,  and  that  the; 
church  should  readily  accept,  the  witness  through  blood 
as  well  as  water,  which  is  so  emphatically  related  by  thai 
author  of  the  Gospel,  and  here  appealed  to  by  the  author 
of  the  Epistle. 

But  the  question  remains,  What  is  meant  by  the  con- 
nexion of  the  water  and  the  blood  with  the  breath  or  spirit 
— "  They  that  bear  witness  are  three,  the  breath  (or  spirit), 
and  the  water,  and  the  blood"  t  Philo  may  throw  light 
both  on  the  number  and  on  the  nature  of  the  witnesses. 
Only  to  earthly  matters  did  the  rule  apply  that  "  in  th. 
mouth  Of  tieo  witnesses  shall  every  word  be  established :" 
heavenly  matters  required,  so  Philo  teaches,  "  thrre  wit- 
nesses" (&yiov  Si  rpayfta  SoKiftafcrai  &A  rptav  fiaprvpoiv, 
Poticrity  of  Cain,  27).  He  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Moses  declares  'with  apparent  inconsistency  (1)  in 
Leviticus  (xviL  11)  that  blood  is  the  essenco  of  life,  (2) 
in  Genesis  (ii.  7)  that  breath  is  the  essence  of  life ;  -and  he 
reconciles  the  two  statements  by  assigning  to  men  two  kinds 
of  life  :  (1)  the  irrational,  which  they  have  in  common  with 
beasts,  which  life  has  for  its  seat  (Aa**)  blood ;  (1)  the 
rational,  which  flows  from  the  fountain  of  reason  (koyi*$o 
wi/yip),  which  has  for  its  seat  breath  (or  spirit),  "  not 
(mere)  air  in  motion,  but  a  kind  of  type  and  impress  of  that 
divine  power  which  Moses  calls  by  a  name  especially  ap- 
propriated to  it  (mpup  uncart),  image  (of  God)"  (The 
Worm  plotting,  Ac,  23).  Elsewhere  frFAo  it  the  Heir,  11) 
he  says  that  blood  is  the  essence  of  the  entire  soul,  but 
divine  spirit  {wvtv/na  &*u»>)  tbe  essence  of  tbe  dominant 
part  of  tho  soul.  On  the  met 
throws  light  Water  and  < 
growth,  and  maturity  < 

he  tells  us,  purification  by  water  is  that  preliminary  recog- 
nition of  one's  own  nature  ("know  thyself")  which  is  re! 
quired  from  those  who  aspire  to  the  higher  purifications 
Hence  purification  by  water,  he  asserts,  was  appointed  by 
the  law  as  a  preparation  for  the  purification  by  sacnGnsl 
blood ;  and  hence  the  Sacred  Word  thought  meet  that  the 
high  priest,  whenever  he  purposed  to  perform  the  sacrifices 
ordained  by  law,  should  prev' 


the  metaphor  of  the  water  also  Philo 
•ud  earth,  he  says,  represent  the  origin, 
of  the  human  body ;  consequently^ 


■7, 


previously  sprinkle  hhneelf  with 
36,  37;  Those  uho  oftYSaeriftet, 


tion,  and  the  type  of 


:easary  type  of  the  spiritual  purifica- 
the  blood  of  sprinkling,  suggested 


now  we  could  find  in  the  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
crucifixion  some  mention  also  of  the  breath  or  spirit, 
nothing  would  remain  wanting  to  make  up  the  triple  puri- 
fication and  triple  "Witness  mentioned  io  tbe  Epistle,  of 
"  the  spirit  and  the  water  Hud  the  blood.'  Such  a  men- 
tion is  probably  intended  in  the  willing  surrender  of  the 
"  breath"  or  "  spirit,"  which  fa  mentioned  (rix.  30)  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  alone  [Mk.  $mwi,  Mat  itf*< ;  Lake 
(xxiiL  46)  who  comes  nearest  to  John  only  describes  the 
intention,  not  the  fact,  w*p*ri$*pu\.  "He  bowed  Ha'henev. 
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and  gm  up  His  breath,"  (wr  spirit).  Thus  the  meaning 
both  in  the  Gospel  and  ia  the  Epistle  appears  to  be  the 
sanra  (1)  Jesus  took  unto  Himself  not  only  (a)  the  dead 
fleshly  nature  of  man,  Unified  by  voter,  but  eke  (6)  the 
life  and  passions  of  maiir  typified  by  blood,  end  (c)  that 
higher  lifo  of  man  (in  Virtue  of  whkh  be  ie  described  as 
made  in  the  image  of  Gad\  typified  by  the  spirit.  (2>  I* 
theso  three  departments  o/i  eiistiiiico  He  made  three  several 
sacrifices,  pouring  forth,  (d)  water  and  blood  from  Ilk 
side,  and  giving  up  (c )  Uia  breath  a.?  the  last  sacrifice  of  all.1 
(3)  Thus  Lhuse  three  sacrifices  betoluaa  three  several  puri- 
fkation&i— (o)  tba  purification,  by  water,  ef  the  body  in. 
baplisu;  (It)  tha  purification  ef  lbs  soul  by  *be  death  of 
the  lower  nal.ua  (what  Paul  call*  "  the  old  man'),  which 
partakes  ia  the  death  ef  Christ ;  («)  the  purified  Ufa  of 
the  soul  risiag  from  the  dead  through  the  Spirit,  end 
kiving  with,  aud  in,  the  risen.  Saviour.  The  two  latter 
purificattMis  are  two  phases  of  the  umo  (the  furmor  im- 
plying dying  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  latt?r  rising  again 
aud  living  iu  His  Spirit) ;  but  there  is  sufficient  ditierenco 
to  warrant  a  dktiactien.  (4)  Theso  three  purifications  go 
to  make  up  the  one  perfectly  pure-  and  ideal  purification 
and  sacrifice  for  sin,  which  is  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  Word 
us  to  «v  iwiy^ 

Stress  lino,  been  laid  upon  this  important  parangs  in  the 
Epistle  became  it  appears  to  be  a  key  ts  much  that  we  stall 
find  iu  the  Gospel.  It  reveals  an  exaggerated  notion  of  tko 
importance  of  baptism  with  water,  against  whkh  the  author 
to  contend;  "net  by  water  only,  but  by 
L"  Sotiiewbat  in  the  sense  way  Paul  nsea 
bet  earth  (Philo  using  water  and  earth)  to  eon- 
tha  natural  man,  the  mac  "  living  soul,"  with  the 
"lifegiving  breath,  or  spirit"  (1  Cor.  xv.  45,  47k  But 
that  which  distinguishes  John  from  Foul  is  the  use  of 
mystical  i stager y,  arranged  with  a  certain  numerical  sym- 
metry. SometiBses  the  imagery  is  dual,  when  it  describes 
uscoBspleienesa,  such  ae  tks  conflict  between,  the  world  and 
the  ebildre.  ef  Ood,  between  liglit  and  darknee,  between 
God  sad  the  devil  Bat  in  other  eases  it  is  triple: 
he  appeal,  to  three  classes,  the  children,  the  young  men, 
the  fathers ;  eontsn drag  against  three  enemies,  the  lust  of 
toe  desk,  the  hint  of  the  eyes,  the  imposture  (aAa^«eta)  af 
Isle;  and  stre:ig*hened  in  their  faith  by  three  witnesses  on 
earth,  the  water,  the  blood,  and  tl«  spirit — all  of  which 
dimly  tends  tewarJs  time  other  triple  witness  which  has 
erted  m  the  Epistle  by  later  scribes  (v.  7),  thn 
ather,  tk>  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  wn  cd  aid  be  ssru  that  the  Seconxi  Epistle  was  from  the 


pen  ae  the  First,  then  tks  very  great  probability  that 
thn  "elect  lady"  and  the  "  elect  Bister"  (2  Joho  1 ;  H.  13) 
rep;?'*  ~'~  two  churches  might  prepare  us  for  similar  per- 
sonifications in  tba" Gospel;  yet  s»  this  personification 
ie  disputed  by  soene,  we  rnwst  not  lay  mnch  Btress  on 
it'  Nevertheless  wo  hove  seen  enough  of  the  nature  of 
she  Epistlo  to  be  prepared  (in  passing  to  the  larger  work 
by  the  seme  author)  for  S  Oospol  of  types  end  symbols,  a 
Gospel  of  selection  rather  than  of  continuous  narrative,  a 
Gospel  m  which  principles  on  s  large scale  ratberthan  indi- 
vidual characters  shell  be  represented,  aud  in  which  light 


I  a  Mmirwaat  lunilar  sorapoood  sseriftce  of  "  Mood  *  and  "nitad  " 
WdncnW  by  Philo  {Atto?.,  ii.  WJ,  wbe rrpiestat*  tbs  Hifcli  Priert 
«■  -  hivviair  v :xt  off  tbfl  rob*  ot  opmioo  mkI  tey,  and  *s  coming  <tis- 
reW  mlo  (11*  Holy  ol  Holic)  to  n»ke  to  offciteg  of  tb.  bW  of 
UU  (ee-em  t»  s«.4  to  off«s  ap  si  iaeeaae  sJl  hU  mind 

So  U>«  Ood  af  salvauon." 

»  No  duaht  tlreie  thrw>  mnifteei  itm  a!«o  ewmertad',  m  t>«  sntWi 
rated,  with  th.  ftrt«  «*»:  (1)  ft.  v.=Uer  ^ringing  w]  " 
1^, ;  f2)  th*  ww.  o(  IS.  Lards  atoed ;  (»)  fte^uit  w 
Uki'tba  wul»  of  Ih.  Jiaciple*. 

»  D»  Ligkttoot  fCbl.  fit.  11)  «c«pU  th«  penowficsuan  in  1  Pet  v. 
IS  at  "  pmbaWy  "  latsoded. 


and  darkness,  death  and  life,  the  ward  and  the  world,  the 
water  and  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  and  the  blood,  shell 
play  so  in  considerable  part* 

A*aipu  6/  fie  FohtUi  6'psjk/. 

As  was  to  be  expected  fwm  a  writer  conversant  with  the 
syvteai  and  thought  which,  for  brevity,  we  celt  the  school 
of  Philo,  the  prologue  of  the  Gospel  opens  with  s  protest 
against  Philo's  doctrine  of  sn  in > personal  or  quasi-impersonal 
Logos.  The  Logos  or  Word  is  ss  once  declared  to  be 
ft  IX  not  the  m*re  inslrnment  by  whkh  tko  worW  wne 
made,  but  the  companion  of  God.  and  Ood;  a  Light, 
from  the  beginning  shining  in  darkness,  received  by  some, 
to  whom  power  was  given  to  be  bom  ef  God,  but  rejected 
by  others  who  were  the  children  of  the  flesh.  John  the 
Baptist  is  introduced,  io  marked  distinction  from  the 
Weed,  ss  a  "  man  ;*  not  the  Light,  but  a  witness  to  the 
Light ;  and  the  Baptist  declares  at  the  very  outset  ef  the 
pebiic  life  ol  Jesus  (i.  16)  thai,  though  the  law  was  givsn 
by  Moses,  the  gifts  of  divine  grace  sod  troth  came  thrwwgh 
Jesus,  and  that  He,  beiikg  the  only  begotten  Son  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father,  has  meaifcsted  the  invisible  God  to 
men.  The  baptism  of  Jesus  by  John  is  omitted  ;  bnt  John 
bears  witness  to  the  visible  descent  of  the  Spirit  upon  Jeses, 
adding  that  it  "abode  open  Him,"  and  he  bears  record  that 
bis  own  baptise)  with  water  is  bet  to  prepare  the  way  for 
Him  wlio  wilf  baptize  with  the  Hofy  8prrit ;  and  that  He 
en  whom  the  Spirit  thus  defended  is  the  Sou  of  God,  the- 
Lamb  of  God  that  is  to  take  away  the  sins  of  the  world 
nere,  then,  at  the  very  outset,  we  see  the  thoughts,  end  one 
may  almost  say  the  drow«n»  ptntm*,  of  the  Epistle  re> 
mtrodnced  in  the  Gospel— right  aud  darkness,  the  word  and 
the  world,  the  law  aod  grace,  the  Fsther,  the  Spirit,  and 
the-  Son.  The  three  grades  of  poriweotion  sre  not  ae  yet 
mentioned  ;  yet  there  is  perhepH  a  side-reference  to  them  in 
the  three  grade*  of  the  wnrid,  ie,  of  impure  e  nuts  nee, 
whkh  are  alluded  to  in  the  contrast  between  those  who 
an  bent  "of  God*  (I  13>  and  these  who  are  born  (1) 
of  bfced,  (?)  ef  tb*  sriB  of  the  fleck,  (S>of  the  wiB  of 


The  mu-ratWe  ot  the  calling  of  the  rhwiples  implies  sn- 
mwt ikally  that  this  bonk  k  net  to  follow  the  cowmen  °f_ 
tradition,  nor  to  be  a  complete  narrative,  but  rather  a  soke- 
tioa  ;  for  it  only  narrates  the  catling  ef  six  of  the  twelve, 
and  one  of  these,  NriHbormel  (significantly  described  as  a 
man  ef  Cma,  where  two  oat  of  tho  eight  miracks  in  this 
Gospel  ore  to  take  ptscs>,  is  so  far  from  being  nniverssrry 
identified  with  one  of  the  twelve  that  Augtmtine  excluded 
hfm  from  the  number.    The  earlier  names  are  mentioned  in 
the  some  order  ss  in  Papta*  fsee  above,  p.  820),  and  suggest 
the  inference  that  some  of  these  Bpostles,  or  their  disciples, 
dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  furnished  some 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  composed. 
Two  points  are  further  to  be  noted  in  thw  narrative.  (1) 
In  order  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  central  character, 
the  writer  canaes  the  hrfvrior  characters  to  revolve  around 
Jesus,  conversing  with  and  questioning  one  another,  doubt- 
ing and  erring,  before  venturing  to  obtrude  themselves  upon 
Him  (see,  besides  this  passage,  rv.  S7;  iv.  33,  vn.  27,  40- 
43,  ri.  16,  xL  37,  xti.  20-82,  xtii.  24,  xvi.  17 ;  aud  note 
how,  both  in  xvL  19  and  in  other  passages,  Jesus,  after  the 
manner'  ef  n king,  takes  the  hrttiative  in  addressing  His  dis- 
ciples, instead  of  their  bringing  their  difficulties  to  Him  un- 
bidden, ss  they  do  for  the  most  part  in  the  synoptirts). 

•The  Bumeriea!  symmetry  thnt  pirrwln  tM»  Oorpel  t*  fnlly  rrmg- 
liud  by  Cane n  Writcntt,  whu  «*cs  "thr«  p«ur«  o#  idea."  raunio^j 
tbroogb  tbe  work,  and  "  Mv.n  witTiMaei"  ct.rm>p<jDding  to  the  nvao 
tintu  T«(>«atsa  **  1  sin  "  (vi.  35  ;  viii.  12 ;  i.  7  ;  x.  U ;  xL  25 ;  air. 
« ;  xt.  1),  sod  to  ths  «ev«n  "  signs"  of  ChrUt'i 
by  one  "slgo"  of  the  risen  Christ. 


.- 
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(2)  The  second  point  n  the  "mm  of  Philip  in  saying,  "We 
hivu  found  Him,  of  w  I  torn  i  loses  in  Uie  lair,  and  the  pro- 
phets, did  write,  Joans  of  Nazareth,  tho  ton  of  Joseph  "  (i. 
15).  Philip  introduced -with  this  slightly  pompous  and 
erroneous  staiememt— in  a  kind  o£t  irony  highly  chareoter- 
•etic  of  oar  evaugelist—eeemfl  intended  as  a  contrast  to 


chapter 


•  Philip  of 

"  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
tot  known  Me,  PhilipT" 

The  next  chapter  (a.)  opens  with  a  "sign,"  of  which  the 
symbolism  is  obvious.1  The  water  changed  into  wine 
evidently  typifies  the  substitution  of  grace  for  the  law.  It 
was  a  oommon  metaphor  among  the  Jews  to  express  the 
superiority  of  the  oral  tradition  to  the  written  law  by 
saying  tl,at  "  the  law  is  water,  bnt  the  words  et  the 
scribes  are  wine" — a  metaphor  that  exactly  recalls  the 
words  of  Origon  about  this  very  sign :  "  Before  Jesns  the 
Scripture  was  water,  bat  from  the  time  of  Jesus  it  has 
been  made  wine  for  us "  (Comm.  in  Kv.  Joami.,  xiii.  €0). 
A  somewhat  similar  comparison  of  old  wine  and  new  wine 
had  been  adopted  by  Jesns  Himself  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  His  teaching  and  the  law  of  Moses.  The 
identity  between  the  purifying  blood  of  Christ's  sacrifice 
and  the  nourishing  blood  of  His  sacrament  is  understood 
even  by  Justin  independently  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and 
would  be  enatural  inference  from  the  Messianic  prophecy 
(Qon.  xlix.  11),  which  identifisd  the  cleansing  stream  that 
was  to  purify  the  robe  of  the  Messiah  with  the  blood  of 
,  declaring  that  He  should  ■  wash  His  robe  (UT 


L'Sin  explains7 it,  His  ohnroh)  in  the  blood  of  the 
grape."  Therefore,  in  changing  water  into  wine,  the 
Messiah  is,  by  His  first  sign,  striking  tlie  key-note  of  all 
that  is  to  come,  indicating  the  object  and  natnre  of  His 
work,  viz.,  the  supersession  of  the  law  by  the  gospel,  and 
the  hrtrodnotion  of  a  now  spiritual  nutriment  smd  puri- 
fication, which  shall  at  once  cleanse  and  strengthen  and 
gladdsn  the  sonl—aU  this  to  be  effected  by  and  in  Hi 


of  "the  hour"  when  the 
1  blood  of  the  grope  "  should  stream  from  His  wounded 
vide  is  at  ones  followed  by  a  second  similar  prophecy. 
After  leaving  Cans  for  the  passover  in  Jerusalem  (where 
He  pnrifics  the  temple  by  expulsion  of  the  money-changers  ; 

1  It  ia  true  th»t  the  symbolism  of  thU  "sign  "  U^not  in&catedjn 

In*  of  the  8000  Is  i»o»*d  (vi.  82,  88) ;  but  there  it a  elearrvrfercwe  to 
it  In  the  word*  (U.  4)  "Muuhoor  is  not  ret  com*,"  which  Mis  to 
look  forward  to  the  boor  when  the  "blood  of  the  gr*pe"  should 
stream  from  the  wounded  tide  of  Jesus.  It  may  be  necessary  to  point 
cut,  at  the  outset  of  this  analysts,  that  the  language  of  the  Gospel 
lutr  naturally  bare  been  effected,  not  only  by  the  thought  aad  hin- 
goag*  of  Phi  In,  bat  also  by  what  was  called  the  "Asiatic"  style, 
which  was  prone  to  metaphor  and  symbol iam :  see  Lig btfoot'e  Oala- 
tuau,  p.  882,  where  we  And  that  Pulycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus.  (horn 
or  converted  about  130  a.d.}  described  John  (probably  roetaphoricaTlT) 
as  a  priest,  wearing  the  a/yeAo*  or  high  priest's  mitre,  and  speaks 
of  Melito  as  a  "  eunuch,"  meaning  merely  that  Melito  devoted  him- 
self to  Christ  ("propter  regntrm  Ixi  eunnchora ").  It  Is  noteworthy 
fat  this  context,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  tt  the  only  Epistle 
that  appears  to  contain  an  extract  from  one  of  those  early  hymns  which, 
as  Pliny  says,  the  Christians  used  to  "  sing  to  Christ  as  a  god,"  and 
this  hymn,  as  Is  natural,  deals  tn  metaphor :  "Awake  thou  that 
deepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  end  Christ  shall  give  thee  light" 
(Bph.  v.  14).  Probably  from  some  such  Asiatic  metaphor  (that  "John, 
though  dead,  still  breathed  In  the  church")  areas  the  tradition,  of 
which  mention  is  made  by  Augustine,  that  the  earth  over  the  apostle's 
body  still  rose  and  fell  with  bis  breath. 

*  This  narrative  may  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  Pbilo.  (I)  Ha 
speaks  of  "  the  veritable  High  Priest,''  who  pours  forth  a  libation  of 
*'  pore  wine,  namely  himnf/"  (D«  Stmnii*,  ft.  27) ;  (2)  be  connects  this 
High  Priest  with  the  Logos  by  describing  the  Logos  as  a  priest  having 
for  his  inheritance  the  Eternal  aVra),  a  priest  of  the  most  high  Oed 
(tee  also  Dt  Somwiit,  i.  87) ;  (3)  he  speaks  of  this  priest  (under  the 

shall  bring  forwsrd  win*  instead  of  water,  and  give  yowr  sooU  to 

k"  (.tffronrut,  til.  26)  {  Its  ] 


see  above,  -p.  827),  Jesns  answers  the  retro ost  of  th*  Sews 
fora  sign  with  these  words,  **  Destroy  this  tempie,  and  uj 
three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."  It  is  added  that  Ha  "  spake 
of  the  temple  of  His  body."*  It  is  interesting  to  note 
four  different  stages  of  development  in  the  expression  of 
this  prediction.  The  sjmoptists  Matthew  and  Mark  de> 
dare  that  a  very  similar  charge  (differing  only  in  **1  will 
destroy"  and  " I  am  able  to  destroy,"  Mat  xx*i  41 ;  Mk. 
xiv,  59)  was  brought  against  Jesus  by  false  wituessos ;  smd 
they  green*  no  bint  that  the  witnesses  erred  by  a  simple 
and  natural  misunderstand  hip.  Luke,  however,  who  not 
only  wrote  efter  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (when  it 
would  be  a  common  saying  that  the  Lord  Jesus  hod 
destroyed  the  temple),  bot  also  modified  his  Gospel  in 
many  respects  to  suit  it  to  the  requirements  of  the  changed 
tines,  makes  no  mention  of  any  fake  accusation.  In  Iris 
sabsequent  treatise  of  the  Acts  be  goes  a  step  further ;  for 
there  the  accusation  is  repeated  (Acts  vi,  14),  and  not 
denied.  Mow,  lastly,  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
adopts  tho  charge  air  in  the  main  a  true  one,  or  at  all  events 
as  an  inevitable  misunderstanding  in  which  His  disciples, 
as  wsll  as  His  enemies,  participated.  At  the  same  time, 
this  prophecy,  like  the  symbol  of  the  wine,  prepares  the 
way  for  Christ's  subsequent  doctrine  (sir.  23)  that  every 
man  is  a  temple  of  God,  and  that  He  Himself  is  that 
Temple  in  the  highest  sense.  ThU  doctrine  hod  been 
taught  seen  before  Puul  by  Philo,  who  scents  the 
thought  ef  preparing  for  the  Supreme  a  "  house  of  stone  or 
wood,"  end  declsres  (Cain  and  hit  JwtA,  20)  that  tin- 
invisible  soul  is  the  terrestrial  habitation  of  the  invisible 
God.  Yet  though  Philo's  language  may  have  influenced 
the  lsngudgs  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  suoh  passages  es  xiv. 
S3,  it  is  most  certain  that  this  doctrine  is  a  necessary 
inference  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  Himself,  who 
taught  us  that  the  body  must  be  "full  of  light"  There 
is  therefore  no  essential  misrepresentation  in  this  intro-' 
duclien  of  the  Penliue  doctrine  of 
Church. 


cement  of"  oar  Lord's  ministry;  and  It  tevms 
utkor,  by  detail,  of  this  kind  (and  eapeesally  by 
ortaqaenee*  and  realism  tohh  narrative:  cf.  th* 


1  An  inference  his  been  drawn  from  Use  words  Tiiiih|h»ui»Is  «al  kt 
trtotr  etcsSop^**  J  root  •tret  (li.  20),  that  because  the  year  so  indi- 
cated would  be  the  asms  year  as  that  assigned  by  Luke  to  our  Lord's 
eommenoement  of  His  public  work,  therefore,  by  their  coincidence, 
the  two  Ooapeas  mutually  support  each  other.  But  tt  seems  natural 
that  the  writer  of  this  Gospel,  an  educated  Jew,  should  know  both  th* 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  temple  and  the  date  as  given  by 
Lnk»  Of  the  commener- 
characteristic  of  the  ant 
numbers),  to  add  pictoreaqaeneae 

200  pence  (v».  7),  the  200  cubits  (xai.  8),  So.  However,  tt 
not  bo  forgotten  that  Or i gen  (CtMvm,  in  Sc.  Joann.,  I.  22)  throughout 
his  long  discussion  of  this  passage  assumes  that  the  meaning  is  "in" 
not  "  during  "  forty-six  years.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  natural  trans- 
lation of  the  words — "  the  temple  wit  boltt  <n  forty -tlx  yean  "  (although 
the  dative  may  be  used  for  duration  of  time,  the  sortst  hardly  permits 
the  English  version);  and  if  so,  the  author  is  under  a  mistake  in  sup-' 
posing  that  the  tempi*  wat  complai 
and  from  other  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  Ji 
tisnic  expectations,  and  the  geography  of  Palestine,  it  has  beta  in- 
ferred thtt  the  author  wat  a  Palestinian  Jew.  A  stronger  argument 
is  the  author's  preference  of  the  Hebrew  rather  than  the  LXX.  version' 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Canon  Weateott  quotes  vi .  45  ;  kilt  18  ;  xixJ 
87),  which  certainly  showa  either  thai  h*  used  the  Hebrew  version 
himself,  or  that  the  Ephetian  doctrine  eras  based  anon  that  version. 
The  knowledge  of  th*  country  does  not  *esm  to  exceed  what  might  bs 
attained  by  any  Alexandrian  Jew  who  had  spent  one  or  two  pastoren 


at  that  a  ■  miiMte  knowledge  "  of  the  relative  poai  tfons  of  Can*  sent 
Capernaum  is  implied  in  th*  expression  "  He  went  down"  (U.  H)l  Taw 
same  argument  woald  show  that  the  anther  of  the  book  of  Jonah  bad 
a  "minute  knowledge"  of  the  position  of  Joppa  (Jonah  I.  I),  or  that 
the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  lied  a  "minute  knoHiaaa  "  elf 
the  place*  from  which  h*  or  Paul  "  went  down  "  tn  A  testis,  Treat, 
or  Antioch  (xiv.  26  ;  xvi.  8  ;  xviii  22).  Any  traveller  mlaet  anew 
that  Capernaum  wae  in  the  low-lying  basin  of  the  Jordan,  dawn  en  fl- 
edge of  the  tea  of  n-m-  -WV,~.l      I—  »  " a— less,*"  , 
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The  whole  of  the  next  chapter  (ill)  deals  with  purification 
by  water  and  the  spirit.  The  learned  hut  timid  Nicodemus, 
"the  teacher"  of  Israel  (iii.  10),  exhibits  the  blindness  of 
carnal  learning  as  contrasted  with  the  knowledge  that 
belongs  to  those  who  are  born  of  the  spirit.  A  third  pre- 
diction of  "the  hour"  is  expressed  through  a  third  figure, 
the  serpent  in  the  wilderness.  Bnt  this  figure  introduces 
a  new  conception,  that  of  faith,  an  intense  looking  towards 
Christ,  oven  as  the  children  of  Israel  looked  on  the  healing 
serpent1  This  thought  of  faith  as  sight,  illustrated  per- 
haps by  the  statement  that  Nicodemus  had  come  by  night, 
introduces  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  hereafter  to  bo  mora 
amply  treated  by  the  evangelist— the  difference  between  the 
children  of  light  and  the  children  of  darkness  (iii  18-21). 
In  the  second  section  of  this  chapter  the  subject  of  water- 
purification  is  taken  up  again  by  the  Baptist,  who  con- 
trasts his  own  inferior  purification  with  the  higher  purifica- 
tion of  the  Messiah,  and  his  own  decrease  with  Christ's  in- 
crease, describing  himself  (almost  in  the  language  of  Paul) 
as  " earthly,"  whereas  the  Messiah  is  "from  heaven." 
But  the  Baptist  also  introduces  the  subject  of  faith. ;  the 
path  of  life  is  through  faith  in  the  Son  of  God :  "  He  that 
beliereth  in  the  Son  hath  everlasting  life"  (iii.  23-36). 

Particularly  to  be  noted  is  verse  24  of  this  chapter,  in 
which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  "John  was  not  yet  cast 
into  prison."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  synoptists 
give  no  account  of  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus  till  after 
the  imprisonment  of  John.  It  was  therefore  open  to  the 
enemies  of  the  church  to  maintain  that  Jesus  was  but  a 
pupil  of  the  Baptist,  and  tliat  He  did  not  venture  to  teach 
till  His  master  John  had  been  shut  up  in'  prison.  Much 
more  might  this  be  asserted  in  Ephesus,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  were  some  who  were  baptised  only  with  the 
baptism  of  John,  and  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Now  follows  (ch.  iv.)  what  may  be  called  the  foreign 
section  of  the  Gospel  We  noticed  that,  even  in  Luke,  tl.n 
Samaritans  assume  a  prominent  position,  their  faith  a.vd 
unconventional  goodness  being  twice  contrasted  with  the 
carnal  formalism  of  the  Pharisees,  at  one  time  in  a  miro-la 
(Lu.  xvii.  16),  at  another  time  in  a  parable  (Lu.  x.  3.V). 
We  are  now  to  see  how  the  contrast  between  Samaria  aud 
Judaea  is  handled  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  the  dialogue  jb 
the  living  water,  which  might  fairly  be  called,  from  its  svb. 
ject,  as  from  its  scenery,  the  u  Dialogue  of  the  Well." 
The  well  is  a  frequent  figure  in  the  books  of  Phila  To 
all  men,  says  Philo  {Planting  of  Noah,  xix.),  there  is,  in 
common,  the  desire  to  find  drink ;  but  some  seek  drink  for 
the  body,  others  for  the  soul  The  seekers  after  truth  are 
as  those  who  dig  wells,  and  many  seekers  have  dug  Wsdln 
without  finding  water ;  and  taking  the  LXX.  version  of 
Genesis  xxvi,  32,  "  We  have  not  found  water,"  he  comme.iU 
on  the  well  of  the  oath  (Beersheba),  which  is  discovered  to 
be  "  dry  ";  and  he  declares  that  the  dry  well  illustrates  the 
failure»of  all  human  search  after  knowledge,  as  compared 
with  the  ideal  God-given  knowledge  which  is  like  a  gushing 
spring.  Elsewhere  (Dreamt,  ii.  2,  tt  teq.)  be  says,  even  motw 
explicitly,  that  the  well  is  the  emblem  of  knowledge ;  thai 
its  depth  signifies  the  difficulty  of  the  attainment  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  that  concerning  all  knowledge  the  well-diggeis 
have  to  make  but  one  aad  confession,  "  We  can  find  no 
water."  Moses  sits  by  the  well  "waiting  to  see  what 
water  God  will  send  forth  for  his  thirsty  soul "  (Alleg.,  ii. 
4) ;  Israel  "  sang  the  song  of  the  well,"  it,  saag  a  song  of 
triumph  at  the  discovery  of  knowledge  (Dnamt,  iL  4); 
and  the  remark  of  the  daughter  of  Samaria  (iv.  11)  that 
"the  well  (+piap)  is  deep,"  followed  by  the  contrast  of 
the  "fountain"  (vnyyij)  of  water  that  "leaps  op"  (it.  14), 
nt  once  suggests  Philo's  contrast  between  the  bond-woman 


On  this  account  probably  it  is  that  our  author  introduces  I  Hagar  at  ''tlie»deep  well"  and  Rebecca  who  nourishes 


Jesus  as  working  by  tha  side  of  John,  before  his  imprison, 
ment,  and  even  then  inevitably,  and  against  His  own  will, 
drawing  multitudes  from  the  Baptist  to  Himself.  Tha 
apostle  John  himself  is  one  of  the  first  to  leavo  the  Baptist 
for  the  Greater  Teacher  (L  37) ;  but  the  Baptist  also  is 
made  to  witness,  and  to  rejoice  in,  the  desertion :  "  He  must 
increase,  bat  I  must  decrease."  And  finally,  wa  are  told 
that  the  superiority  of  Jesus  over  the  Baptist  had  become 
so  manifest  that  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus  made 
and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John,  and  upon  this, 
deeiring  to  avoid  this  appearance  of  superiority,  Jesus 
retired  to  Galilee*  (iv.  1).  It  would  not  be  possible  more 
effectively  to  repel  every  suggestion  of  the  pupilage  of 
Jesus,  or  of  his  subordination— even  His  temporary  sab- 
ordination— to  John  the  Baptist* 

1  According  to  Philo;  the  brum  serpent  represents  temperance),  the 
antidote  of  pleasure  ;  end  he  who  hii  strength  to  behold  the  beauty  of 
mperaoce,  uxl  to  "  discern  God  through  the  serpent "  .hall  lirt 


(AlUfori**,  ii  20). 

*  The  insertion  of  the  remark  that  "  Jesus  himself  baj 
bat  hU  disciples,"  serves  two  purpose*: — (I)  to  dignify  th 
(2)  to  disparage  the  mere  baptism  with  water. 

*  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  here  (as  in  the  matter  of  the  last 


not, 
tiah : 


i  acta  of  the  Lord  la  Judas,  which  have  not  been  pre- 
served In  the  synoptic  record.  Nor  ia  It  denied  that  elsewhere,  t.j., 
la  the  matter  of  the  three  passovers,  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  hiAtorieaC 
There  is  scarcely  evidence  enough  to  admit  of  absolute  demonstration 
on  either  aid*.  All  that  is  contended  is  that,  whether  historical  or 
not,  the  Incident*  recorded  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  suggested  (1 )  often 
by  a  clearly  discernible  motive  in  the  mind  of  tha  writer  coo  trie  ting 
forcibly  with  tha  motiveless,  simple,  inartistic  narrative  of  8t  Mark  ; 
(S)  sometimes  by  a  desire  to  supplement,  if  not  to  correct,  tha  previous 
narratives  of  tha  synoptlste.  Tha  preuBoa  of  inch  a  motive  and 
desire  is  not,  of  coarse,  absolutely  inconsistent  with  historical  accuracy; 
bnt,  tha  mora  we  consider  tba  synoptic  narrative  to  be  objective,  and 
the  more  we  consider  the  Fourth  Goepel  to  he  subjective,  the  more  we 
shall  be  disposed  to  believe  that,  in  proportion  as  incidents  in  the 
Utter  are  suggestible  by  motives  and  desires,  Ja  that  proportion  are 


those  who  come  to  her  with  "  the  fountain  that  never  fails" 
(Posterity  of  Cain,  41).  Origan,  in  tha  same  way,  con- 
sidering Jacob's  well  to  menn  the  Old  Testament,  contrasts 
Samaria  leaving  her  vopca  (the  old  implement  of  know- 
ledge) with  Jtebccca  at  the  fountain  (Comas,  in  £9.  Joann., 
xiii.  10  and  29).  The  four  wells  dug  by  the  patriarchs 
Abraham  and  Isaac  represent  (Dreamt,  ii.  3,  4)  fonr 
departments  of  knowledge.  The  fonrth  and  dry  well 
represents  tho  search  after  the  fonrth  and  incomprehen- 
sible immaterial  element  corresponding  to  the  material 
heaven — a  Be&rch  that  is  necessarily  fruitless.  This  being 
Philo's  interpretation  (and  he  tadignantly  protests  against 
any  other,  as  being  nnworthy  of  wise  men),  we  shall  also 
see  a  singular  propriety  in  placing  the  dialogue  on  tha 
living  water  in  the  neighbourhood  of  "the  parcel  of 
ground  that  Jacob  gave  to  bis  aon  Joseph"  (iv.  5);  foe 
here  also  Philo  has  prescribed  a  metaphorical  interpreta- 
tion, declaring  that  "Jacob  gave  Joseph  Shechem,  mean- 

they  likely  to  be  non. historical,  especially  if  they  appear  to  be 
difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  earlier  narrative  of  the  tynopTAste 
It  has  been  suggested  that  tha  lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Mat 

xxiii.  37 ;  Lu,  sill.  34),  expressed  la  tha  words,  "  How  eftea  did  . 
desire  to  gather  together  thy  children  .  .  .  ">d^»  wo*ld  not."  implies. 

where  Matthew  (not  Luke,  see  p.  800,  above)  places  them  ;  but  etilJ* 
may  they  not  refer  to  the  many  occasions  in  Galilee  where  the  Rs» 
deemer,  striving  to  "gather  together "  the  children  of  Israel,  hat 
surely  Included  tba  "children  of  Jerusalem''  in  the  soope  of  bin 
efforts!  Even  if  the  words  "thy  children"  an  to  be  taken  literally, 
they  may  refer  to  the  occasions  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  bad 
come  down  from  Jerusalem  to  test  tba  Messiah,  and  Jesus  had  pro- 
claimed the  new  kingdom  to  them  in  vain.  Though  preaching  is 
Galilee,  Jesus  was  really  conflicting  with  the  spirit  of  Jerusalem,  and 
striving  to  "gather  together  the  children  of  Jerusalem."  In  any 
ruse  the  supposition  t!  at  tree-exit  refers  to  previous  public  visits  to 
Jerusalem  results  in  an  incompatibility.  For  no  one  maintains  that 
Jeans  bad  made  more  than  two  previous  public  visits  to  Jerusalem  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  "  bow  inanv  times"  can  mean  twice. 
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ing  thereby  the  bodily  things  which  are  the  objects  of  the 
outward  semes  "  (Allegories,  iil  8).  Bat  there  is  also  an 
appropriateness  iL  the  use  of  the  name  (iv.  5)  "Sychar." 
For  whether  the  name  be  a  corruption  of  ,,8hechem"  or 
of  "Aakar"  (Sanday,  Fourth  Gospel,  p.  93),  in  either  case 
the  name  contains  a  possible  reference  to  "  drunkenness  " 
(Lai ah,  xxviii.  1,  7 ;  Diet,  of  Biblr,  a. v.),  and  serves  as  a 
suitable  contrast  to  the  Living  Water,  The  next  point 
for  consideration  is  the  "five  husbands"  of  the  woman  of 
Bamarii.  Is  there  any  special  meaning  in  the  number 
"  five  1 "  Turning  again  to  Philo,  we  find,  a  little  after  the 
pasaaga  about  wells  quoted  above,  the  statement  tvat  "the 
number  five  is  appropriate  to  the  outward  teiue"  (Planting, 
32),  and  that  it  represents  material  enjoyment.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  natural  use  of  the  number,  if  it  is  to  be  used  em- 
blematically.1 Further,  the  number  "five"  is  connected  also 
by  Philo,  not  indeed  with  "husbands,"  but  with  "seducers." 
Philo  (Allegories,  iil  88)  ttya  that  the  lawful  husband  is 
the  mind  (rovt),  the  unlawful  husband  or  seducer  (^tfopeve) 
is  represented  by  the  five  objects  of  the  senses  working 
through  the  five  senses.*  Immediately  before  the  passage, 
Philo  adopts  the  more  common  metaphor  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  speaking,  not  of  the  mind,  but  of  the  Lord  Himself, 
as  the  Husband,  being  the  Father  of  the  perfect  nature, 
and  sowing  and  begetting  happiness  in  the  soul.  Samaria 
is  supposed  by  J ustin  (Dud.  IxxviiL)  to  represent  In  Isaiah 
(viil.  4)  "sinful  and  unjust  power;"  but  here  it  rather 
typifies  sense-wrapped  ignorant  unbelief.  The  whole  of 
this  imagery  seems  so  well  connected  and  so  appropriately 
transferred  from  the  pages  of  Philo  to  the  pages  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  that  one  hesitates  to  accept  another  ex- 
planation (Keim)  which  would  otherwise  seem  extremely 
probable — an  explanation  borrowed  from  the  five  religions 
of  the  five  nations  of  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  30—37). 
In  eithor  case,  the  sixth  "  husband  "  may  very  well  refer 
to  Simon  Magus,  who,  as  we  know  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (Acts  viil  11),  had  very  early  in  the  history  of 
the  church  "  for  a  long  time  "  held  the  Samaritans  "  bound 
with  his  enchantments."' 

Like  all  the  other  narratives  of  our  evangelist,  this 
narrative  is  in  the  highest  degree  dramatic,    From  her 
previous  repellent  attitude,  the  woman  of  Samaria  is  led, 
first  into  wonder,  then  into  interest,  then  into  convic- 
tion of  sin  (becoming  ashamed  of  her  false  husbands), 
and  into  admiration  of  the  New  Prophet ;  lastly,  ahe 
receives  from  the  Messiah  a  draught  of  that  spiritual  water 
which  alone  can  satisfy  the  longing  soul ;  and  in  the  climax 
she  is  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  the  eternal  fountain— 
"  I  that  speak  onto  thee  em  He." 
The        The  journey  into  Galilee  adds  one  more  to  the  in- 
j< ..unify stances  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  corrects  the  synoptists. 
int..     The  saying  that  "a  prophet  is  not  without  honour  save  in 
«:»>""-his  own  country"  is  slated  by  the  synoptists  to  have  been 


1  Origen  {Comm.  t*>  Sv.  Jo***.,  xilL  9)  apeak*  of  "  the  fire  hu»- 
bend*  at  corresponding  to  th*  /«  temtj;  *.nd  he  tayt  that  Samaria 
It  the  type  of  a  seal  which  hu  one*  been  wedded  to  the  object*  of 
tetue,  bat  hu  recently  dlrorced  herself  from  these  sad  allied  henetf 
tea"  sixth  hueUad,*  a  Mm  samblsnos  of  spMtasl  troth.  If  this 
etood  by  itself,  wa  might  rtgard  it  ss  one  of  many  other  specimen*  of 
Orijreo'e  betel*™  allegory  ;  but  it  aatnmea  importance  when  we  find 
Philo,  who  wrote  lone  before  the  composition  of  thii  rHaJogue  of  the 
Well,  cuing  nearly  the  same  language  M  Origen,  who  wrote  sfter  it 
and  (nppswotlr)  without  any  knowledge  of  Philo's  pre-existing 
metaphor. 

1  Elaewhere  (Migration  of  Abraham,  87)  be  aayi  that  the  "fire 
daughter*"  of  Stipend  represent  the  "outward  ten  tea."  The  earns 
thinj  is  represented  (Abraham,  5)  by  "the  fire  cities  of  Sodom." 

•  Yet  the  "sixth  buband  '  may  possibly  be  illustrated  by  the  con- 
trast which  Philo  {Abraham,  S)  draws  between  ths  "  teres  th  power," 
th*  "  power  of  pesos,"  sod  ths  "  six  powers  of  turbulence,"  which  con- 
sist of  "ths  Irs  senses"  and  uttered  "speech"  (4  ay**.****  **,•») 
which  prates  of  things  that  should  not  be  uttered  (*x*Xlrv  rrifMTi 
ptpta  rin  •>»X**rftM'  UKaki*):  *es  Iter.  xui.  6. 


uttered  by  Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mat  xili.  67 ;  Mk.  vi.  4 ;  Lu. 
iv.  24)  after  the  unexpected  rejection  of  Him  by  His  country' 
men ;  and  Mark  adds  one  of  those  passages  which  were 
early  "  stumbling-blocks  "  to  the  churcb,  vix.,  that "  He  was 
not  able  to  do  there  any  mighty  work,  .  .  .  and  Ho 
marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief."  Not  content  with 
Luke's  considerable  modification  of  this  passage,  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  boldly  places  this  saying  of  Jesus 
before  the  visit  to  Galilee,  and  assigns  it  ss  a  reason  for  Bis 
going  thither :  "After  two  days  He  departed  thence  (from 
Samaria)  and  went  into  Galilee ;  for  Jesus  Himself  testified 
that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in  his  own  country  "  (iv.  44). 
Th*  motive  is  obvious :  Jesus  is  desirous  of  escaping  from 
notoriety.  He  has  found  that  the  Pharisees  (iv.  1)  are 
aware  of  His  superiority  to  John  the  Baptist,  and  that  His 
disciples  exceed  John's  in  number ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
Ho  leaves  Judaja,  and  comes  to  Samaria,  a  hostile  district. 
Even  here,  however,  He  cannot  help  making  converts. 
But  having  made  them,  He  leaves  them  and  goes  into 
Galilee,  where  at  least  He  is  sure  to  find  "  no  honour." 
Yet  even  here,  adds  the  author,  He  was  honoured ;  for 
"the  Galileans  received  Hjni,  having  scon  all  the  things 
that  He  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast"  fir.  44).  Thus 
skilfully,  after  his  manner,  thB  author  takes  those  very 
sayings  and  traditions  which  had  been  turned  again** 
Jesus,  and,  by  his  delicate  handling,  uses  them  to  enban*' 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah,  "who  knew  what  was  in  man" 
(iL  25). 

Pussiog  over  the  cure  of  the  nobleman's  son,  which  In* The 
been  discussed  above,  we  come  to  the  first  "sign"  wrought  r*ol  <* 
on  the  sabbath  (t.  2-9).  Once  more  there  is  a  contrast 
between  tbo  water  of  the  law  and,  the  fountain  of  the 
Messiah.  The  rejection  of  this  divine  act  of  mercy,  simply 
because  it  was  wrought  on  the  sabbath,  introduces,  almost 
for  the  first  time,  the  conception  of  "judgment "  or  "  con- 
demnation." The  word  "judgment"  had  been  mentioned 
in  the  dialogue  with  Nicodemus,  as  a  necessary  result, 
though  not  an  object,  of  the  coming  of  the  Light,  which, 
by  its  very  presence,  distinguishes  and  "judges"  those 
who  love  the  darkness  (iii.  17-21) ;  and  now  we  have 
an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Light  divides  all 
who  hold  it  into  two  damn — those  who  love  it,  and 
those  who  hate  it  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  synoptists,  who  (Mat  xxiiL  IS ;  Mk.  xiL  40 ;  Lu. 
xx.  47)  describe  Jesus  as  addressing  the  Sabbatarian  sign- 
hindereraa  •'hypocrite,"  and  as  pronouncing  on  "hypocrites" 
greater  "judgment "  or  condemnation  (mfucraOTtaoti  */H/ta). 
But  that  part  of  the  discourse  In  which  Christ  describes 
Himself,  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  as  having  received 
all  power  to  judge  and  to  quicken  the  dead,  does  not  re- 
semble anything  in  the  synoptic  narrative,  except  the  dis- 
course—"All  things  are  delivered  unto  Me  of  My  Father" 
(Mat.  xi  27;  Lu.  x.  22) ;  and  that  was  uttered  privately 
to  the  disciples,  after  their  return  from  their  mission.  It 
is  possible  that  the  author  here  (as  elsewhere)  sets  down, 
as  a  public  discourse,  some  sayings  that  may  have  been 
uttered  privately;  and  the  words  "that  all  men  should 
honour  the  Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father,"  remind 
ns  at  once  of  the  synoptic  saying,  "  He  that  receivcth  you 
receive  th  Me,  and  He  that  receiveth  Me  received*  Him  that 
sent  Me  "  (Mk.  ix.  37,  &&);  which  again,  in  the  synoptists,' 
was  a  private,  not  a  public  saying 

The  author's  fidelity  to  the  spirit  rather  than  to  the 
letter  of  the  words  of  Jesus  appears  also  in  the  reference 
to  the  quickening  and  raising  from  ths  dead,  Jesus  had 
in  Matthew  (x.  8)  bidden  His  disciples  to  "  raise  the  dead,'' 
and  this  precept  is  amplified,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  into 
"  The  hour  is  coming  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  tho  Son  of  God ;  and  they  that  hear  shall 
lire"  (v.  25),— a  saying  that  would  naturally  be  inter- 
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panted  in  a  purely  spiritual  sense.1  No  lees  spiritual  is  the 
<cbctrine  here  enunciated  on  faith.  she  elsewhere  in  this 
•Gospel  (i.  50;  iu.  1,2;  iv.  M-tl ;  ox.  2»;  and, if  rightly 
•sonsidered,  vi.  26),  the  author  lightly  esteems  belief  based 
on  "  mighty  works  "  or  wonders.    The  right  faith  is  that 


of  the  Samaritans,  wl 


ing  out  of  the  lower  wonder-faith, 


Attain  to  the  higher  faith  which  comes  from  hearing  Christ 
fiw.  42).  Par  to  this,  and  to  no  other  testimony,  does 
Christ,  in  the  Fourth  Gospol,  make  His  ultimate  appcftl. 
Christ  does  not  indeed  despise-  the  testimony  of  John  to 
Himself,  but  He  does  not  accept  it  as  a  final  basis  for  the 
true  faith  (v.  32-34).  lie  appeals  to  the  Scriptures,  it  is 
ttrun,  but  rather  as  on  unerring  guide  to  the  true  source  of 
laith  than  as  being  of  themselves  able  to  generate  faith  in 
*he  reader  (v.  39).  "What  then  ia  the  living  final  testimony 
to  which  He  appeals  1  It  is  to  His  "works," — not  the 
"  mighty  works,"  or  "wonders,"  but  all  "the  works  (ipya) 
which  the  Father  hath  given  Me  to  do,"  meaning  the 
whole  of  His  life,  and  including  both  words  and  deeds.  In 
(Other  words,  the  Fourth  Gospel  appeals  to  that  which  we 
should  call  the  influence  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  bnt  which. the 
evangelist  better  calls  the  "  Spirit"  of  Jesus,  passing  from 
.Jesus  to  Hie  disciples,  and  from  those  disciples  to  others 
•who  bad  not  seen  Jesus — as  the  final  testimony,  convincing 
■every  honeRt  heart,  and  generating  in  every  conscience  that 
loves  the  light  a  belief  in  Jeans  as  the  true  Light  In  the 
^yuoptists,  "faith  "  is,  for  tho  most  port,  that  half 
thrill  of  trust  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  which 
limbs  of  a  paralysed  man  to  make  the  due  physical  response 
*o  the  emotional  shock  consequent  on  the  word  "arise,"  so 
that  in  the  strength  of  that  shock  the  paralytic  is  enabled 
*o  shake  off  the  disease  of  many  years ;  or,  at  the  highest, 
it  is  a  thrill  through  the  inner  being,  whereby  the  aonl 
.shakes  off  the  burden  of  sin.  But  in  tho  Fourth  Gospel 
faith  implies  even  more  than  ia  Paul's  Epistles;  it  is  a 
faculty  that  testa,  transmutes,  and  develops  the  recipient 
mon\ ;  it  means  a  trust  in  Christ  not  only  as  a  sacrifice, 
nor  as  propitiation,  nor  as  miracle-worker,  nor  as  Son  of 
<Jotl,  but  as  source  and  object  of  all  love,  and  the  bo-all  and 
<snd-all  of  every  human  life.  It  such  a  Being  is  best 
expressed  by  44  Word,"  then  the  human  reoeptiveness 
e3f  such  a  Being  wQl  be  best  expressed  by  the  metaphor 
«f  u  hearing."  Accordingly  the  Samaritans  believe,  not 
fcocanso  of  miracles,  nor  because  He  tobi  the  woman  "  all 
ever  she  did,"  but  because  they  had  enjoyed  His  pre- 
i  fur  two  days,  and  had  heard  Him.  "Now  we  believe, 
not  because  of  thy  saying ;  for  we  have  heard  Him  our- 
selves, and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  Here  we  have  at  last  a  doctrine  not  bor- 
rowed from  Philo,  a  doctrine  that  constitutes  the  great 
difference  between  Philo's  philosophy  and  the  religion  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  making  the  latter  a  powerful  and  life- 
inspiring  motive  for  all  classes  of  men,  while  the  former 
remains  a  barren  philosophy  fit  only  for  meditative  hermits. 
For  in  Philo,  faith,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  (Lightfoot, 
Halation*,  pp.  1 5 4-1 6 2),  has  a  passi  ve  moau ing — trustworthi- 
ness, stability,  constancy, — rather  than  the  active  meaning 
of  trust,  by  which  the  lower  nature  is  raised  to  the  level 
of  the  higher;  the  "dog "to  the  level  of  "man"  (Bacon, 
Fssayt,  zvi.  79) ;  the  man  to  the  level  of  Christ,  and, 
through  Christ,  to  God  (1  Cor.  iii.  23).  Faith,  in  Philo, 
is  a  prize  rather  than  an  effort,  a  harbour  rather  than  a 
Tuynge ;  it  is  "  the  only  sure  and  infallible  good,  the  solace 
•of  life,  the  fulfilment  of  worthy  hopes"  (Lightfoot,  Gal.,  p. 
15S) ;  whereas,  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  faculty  by 
which  one  is  able  to  trust  in  Christ,  to  love  Christ,  and  to 
oerve  Christ — a  faculty  implying  continuous  effort,  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  service,  and  progressive  activity.  The 

1  Compare  Philo,  lit.  Pm/vp,,  10,  "Some  that  aro  Urine  arc  dead  ; 
— >  that  are  dead  lira." 


nearest  approach  in  Philo  to  the  Pauline  and  Johaanino  faith 
is  perhaps  in  the  words  that  describe  it  as  "the  entire 
amelioration  of  the  soul  wlrich  leans  for  support  en  Him 
who  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  who  is  able  to  do  all  things, 
and  wiilethto  do  those  which  are  most  excellent  "  (i'f>.  p. 
152);  bnt  even  this,  though  the  same  in  •theory,  is  very 
different  in  practise  from  the  faith  of  the  New  Testament. 
For — faith  being  neutral  and  colourless  and  taking  it*  colour 
from  its  object — how  different  must  needs  be  even  the  fihh 
that  is  based  upon  the  thingt  that  are  "most  excel! 
from  the  faith  that  rises  to  the  Father  through  such  a 
as  Jeisus  vl  Nazareth,  concerning  whom  even  the  rr 


i,  concerning 

incredulous  must  admit  .that  He  made  peace  in  man's 
troubled  heart,  banished  sin  from  those  who  trusted  in  Him, 
and  **  constrained  "  (2  Cor.  v.  Yf)  even  His  bitterest  perse- 
cutor to  join  in  laying  the  foundations  of  His  mpire.1 

In  tin  discourse  that  follows  the  mmscle  of  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand,*  it  is  ■noteworthy  that  the  author 
speaks  of  the  encharistic  food  not  as  the  Lord's  body  ana 
blood,  bnt  as  His  "  flesh"  and  blood.  Host  characteristi- 
cally: for  "flesh"  is,  as  in  Paul's  epistles,  a  principle,  an 
element,  and  the  author  desires  to  show  that  the  Lord' 
flesh  and  blood  are  the  only  satisfying  element  for  the  human 
soul.  He  has  before  spoken  of  blood  and  flesh  and  man 
(i.  13)  as  antagonistic  elements  to  the  divine  elements;  now 
he  wishes  to  point  out  the  divine  dements  themselves,  and 
they  are  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  Word,  who  "became 
flesh"  (i.  14,  xripi$  tyivcro)  lot  men.  Here,  as  before, 
we  must  add  that  the  Use  of  this  language — "Whoso 
ealeth  My  flesh  and  drinketh  My  blood  "— in  a  pnbrrc  dis- 
course is  quite  unlike  anything  in  the  synoptists,  and  though 
it  represents  the  essence  of  the  teaching  of  the  Lord's 
snpper,  somewhat  amplified,  it  can  bardly  be  considered 
In  its  chronological,  or  even  perhaps  in  its  artistic  place, 
as  a  public  discourse  here.  Yet  it  is  necessarily  placed 
here  to  account  for  the  desertion  of  many  of  His  fol 
lowers.  In  the  synoptists  tho  desertion  is  otherwise  ex- The  o>ii 
plained.  There  we  see  Jesus,  as  He  develops  the  con-','*il" 
stitution  of  His  Kingdom,  alienating,  step  by  step,  the 1 
Pharisees,  Herod,  the  patriots  or  Galileans,  tho  followers 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  at  hut  the  whole  of  His  country- 
men, till  He  Is  compelled  to  flee  from  Herod  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cxsarea  Pfailippi,  where,  as  an  erfle 
with  no  more  than  twelve  other  outcast  companions,' He 
who  had  never  revealed  Himself  to  be  the  'Messiah  findB, 
upon  questioning  His  disciples,  that  they  have  been  led 
by  the  divine  guidance  to  the  sense  that  He  end  He 
alone  must  needs  be  their  Redeemer ;  so  that  the  seed  of 
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fart  that  chia  evangelist  never  usee  tho  noun 
rtjy  used  by  the  synoptists,  while  ha  uses  the 
verb  irxTTrifir  about  twice  M  often  aa  tt  la  used  by  all  tie  sy»optl«*a  put 
together.    He  appears  to  prefer  to  contemplate  faith,  cot  as  ia  itself  a 

virtue,  bat  rather  at  a  mental  act  or  state  taking  its  quality  from  Us 
object  Note  also  that  ho  ««nu  to  distinguish  between  wteTtsW  Sim 
and  s-isveiesr  et*  4fU.  The  former  is  generally  used  in  nncrtioua  aod 
negations  {v.  38;  viii.  45,  45;  z.  38),  or  alee  of  temporary  ami  pro- 
graesive  trust,  *.g.,  taut  la  God,  ia  the  word  of  Jetos,  or  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  ail  of  which  are repa/did  ai.preparatory  acta  leading  to  that 
final  stat*  of  trust  which  can  only  be  obtainod  by  arming  to  J*su<  (iv.  50  ; 
v.  24;  v.  46;  v.  47  (bit);  z.  38).  The  Utter  (iwt«mw  sir)  denotes 
the  final  state  of  fixed  treat  and  repose  on  Jews,  sad  it  is  only  once 
used  by  the  tyaophsts  (Matth.  xviU.  6;  IMk.  lz.  42). 

•  Nothing  has  brcn  said  here  about  the  difference  of  Joan's  chrono- 
logy from  that  of  the  tynopllste,  because,  if  the  Fourth  Ooapel  la  a 
spiritual  rather  than  en  historical  composition,  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected  that  it*  chronology  should  be  limited  by  historical  consi- 
derations; and,  ia  any  ease,  the  subject  ie  too  larpe  a  one  to  be  dle- 
cuswd  here.  Canon  Weetoott  remarks  (0oaseZi,p.  285)  that  "a  very 
strong  case  lisa  beta  made  out  by  Mr  Browne  [Ordo  SxciiTrum)  for  the 
Usilution  of  the  Lord's  ministry  to  a  single  year.  If  then  war* 
tfa'renf.  evidsnoe  for  On  omission  of  eh  wes^a  in  John  vi.  4,  bis  anro- 
menu  would  appear  to  bo  eiavjnciag. "  The  context  vu»3ir*t-i  that 
the  words  to  x«Vx«  may  not  improbably  be  an  insertion  hated  on  • 
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faith  h*a  at  last  begun  to  germinate,  and  He 
propara  to  loavo  them,  because  Ho  discerns  already  the 
temple  of  the  new  kingdom  founded  upon  the  inspired  con- 
fession of  Simon  Peter.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  desertion  of  the  disciples  is  represented  as 
das  to  another  cause,  namely,  their  unspiritual  dulneea  and 
their  inability  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  their  Master. 
Here  and  there  in  this  discourse  appear  glimpses  of  the 
utterances,— for  example,  i»  the  words  "No 
i  uuto  Me  except  My  Father  dan 
and  ra  the  words  "It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing"  (vi.  63),  one  soema  to  recognise 
a  version  of  part  of  the  blessing  of  Pet 
tliou  Simon,  son  of  Jooa,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not 
revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  Mr  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Hut  elsewhere,  in  the  greater  pert  of  this  discourse,  the 
author  departs  entirely  from  the  synoptiats.  In  the  con- 
fess! on  of  Peter,  a  very  striking  peculiarity  is  _ 
Not  only  do  we  find  brought  out  in  a  very  touching 
what  may  be  almost  called  the  despairing  faith  of  the  con- 
fessing apostle — "  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go!" — as  though 
the  disciples  were  driven  in  desperation  to  remain  with 
Jeans  because,  if  they  deserted  Him,  they  had  no  hope,  no 
refuge,  elsewhere ;  but  we  also  find  Peter  avowing  the  cause 
of  his  belief,  and  it  is  the  same  cause  as  moved  the  believing 
it  «  not  the  "eigne"  but  the  *«  words"  of 
hast  the  wonW  eternal  life."! 
Hitherto  the  Gospel  has  dealt  with  the  Word  as  pun, 
fying  and  nourishing ;  now  it  has  to  speak  of  it  as  en- 
lightening. The  types  have  hitherto  been  water  (under 
various  aspects),  wine,  flesh,  blood,  bread  ;  now  we  arc  to 
read  of  Jesus  as  Light.  This  is  the  highest  or  nearly  the 
highest  doctrine  ;  for  it  is  mother  aspect  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit.  The  two  doctrines  are  closely  connected  ia 
Phihj,  who  (Crwrtoa  of  tit  World,  %)  declares  that  God 
assigned  a  "preeminence  to  the  elements  of  spirit  (or 
breath  or  air)  and  light,  calling  the  former  the  spirit  of 
God  bacausc  it  is  the  most  life-giving  element,  and  God  ia 
the  cause  of  life;"  and  tho  visible  light  Philo  declares  to  be 
the  image  of  the  invisible  tight,  which  is  the  image  of  God. 
In  the  short  summary  o£  Christ's  doctrine  set  forth  to 
Nicodemus  (iii.  £-21),  e>  brief  suggestion  af  the  doc  trine 
af  the  light  follows  on  the  doctrine  of  baptism  ;  now  the 
doctrine  is  to  bo  eipandod.  But  light  implies 
■fore  the  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  light  connects  itself  naturally  with  the  period  of  conflict 
between  light  and  darkucae,  uf.,  between  the  Word  and 
"  the  Jaws," — a  conflict  tint  becomes  from  this  time  more 
and  more  prominent. 

First  of  all,  however,  comes  a  climax  of  the  doctrine  of 
water,  and  a  preparation  for  the  doctrine  of  light  This 
section  (viL  2-40)  begins  with  a  very  distinct  indication, 
differing  widely  from  the  synoptio  treatment,  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Lord  aod  his  brethren.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Ebiooite  school  based  their  low  views  of  Christ's 

1  Although  tbe  word  asod  by  Feter  (£5/ia)  is  Dot  the  sstco  if  that 
and  by  the  8sin«ritans  (Kifen),  y*t  s  comparison  of  •  great  number 
of  pwsgei  In  winch  tbe  "  ward"  of  J  sans  {kiyot  fiam)  k  said  to  bs 
tbo  ubj»ct  of  belief,  and  tho  source  ind  province  of  spiritual  life  (ii. 
22;  ir.  60;  v.  38,  the  word  of  God;  vili.  81;  viii.  37,  48,  51,  62; 
lit  49;  xir.  23,  24)  seems  to  show  that  tbe  nemo  Aoyot  itself  had 
i  in  leading  the  author  to  insist  so  frequently  open  the 
than  "  the  weak  "  as  being  tba  prime  csum  by 
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derived,  from  the  Lord's  brethren,  and  that  the  author  ia 
here  striking  at  a  particular  school  of  thongkt.  Com- 
paring Mk,  in.  31  with  Mk.  iii  31,  wa  see  clearly 
that  thn  mother  and  brethren  of  Jesus,  alarmed  per- 
haps- for  His  safety,  aod  deceived  by  false  reports  about 
His  sanity,  desired  to  place  Him  under  restraint,-  and 
Matthew  and  Luke  unite  in  asserting  that  tho  mother  as  well 
as  the  brethren  desired  to  speak  to  Him,  and  were  rejected. 
But  there  ia  no  mention  of  tho  mother  in  tho  Fourth  Gospel 
oa  ever  doubting  or  ever  alarmed  concerning  her  Sob  ;  the 
brethren  alone  doubt,  and  their  doubt  amounts  almost  to 
Blessed  art  i  an  antagonistic  scepticism.  They  do  not  "  believe  in  Him," 
yet  they  urge  Him  to  go  to  "  Jodsts  that  the  disciple*  may 
see  th  e  works  that  Thou  doest  //  TIw-u  doe*  the*  th  ittjt, 
show  Thyself  to  thn  world  "  (vii,  3-6).  No  reproof  could 
be  mure  severe  (from  tbe  point  of  view  with  which  tire 
Fourth  Gospel  regards  the  "  world ")  than  tlis  reply  ef 
Jesns :  "The  umrld  cannot  bats  yon ;  bat  Me  it  beteth." 
So  imbued  are  the  Lord's  brethren  in  fleshly  worldlinesss 
that  tlio  world  recognises  in  them  that  familiar  darkness 
which  it  loves,  because  its  works  are  dark,  while  it  hates 
the  convicting  light  It  is  not  surprising,  after  tbi^ 
that  Mary,  who  throughout  this  Gospel  is  regarded  with 
affectionate  reverence,  is  not  committed  to  the  guardianship 
of  these  sceptical  brethren  of  the  Lord. 

The  discourse  itself  is,  as  lias  been  said,  mainly  Prw 
After  one  brief  appeal  to  the  eonscivnee  as  the 


final  test  of  the  truth  of  His  teaching  (vii.  17),  the  conflict  is 
predicted  :  "  Why  go  ye  about  to  kill  Met"  .  A  hint  of  tbe 
synoptic  saying"  He  caateth  oat  devils  through  Beelzebub" 
is  perhaps  contained  in  the  reply  of  the  people,  "  Thou 
hast  a  devil ;  "  but  tbe  author  deviates  from  tbe  synoptists, 
in  the  justification  of  the  sabbath-cure,  not  from  the  "ass" 
or  the  "sot"  so  tha  pit  (La.  rosr.  8),  but  from  the  practice- 
of  circumcision  on  the  sabbath  (riL  22,  23).  The 
spirit  ftrsfc  manifested  after  the  curs  of  tho  impotent 
(v.  16,  18)  now  breaks  out  again,  and  a  direct  attempt 
made  by  the  Pliarisees  to  arrest  H  or.  (vii.  32),  frustrated 
by  tha  wonder  of  His  words  .(vii.  4»  ;  and  compare  xviii. 
6),  leads  Jesus  onca  more  to  predict  that  He  will  soon  pass 
away  from  them,  and  finally  to  concludo  the  M  doctrine  ef 
water,"  by  exclaiming  in  ■  the  last  day,  tho  great  day  of 
tbe  feast,  ...  he  that  bcliereth  in  Me,  as  the  scripture 
hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivora  of  living  water"" 
(vn.  38).  Tho  spiritual  climax  tons  given  to  the  docrrino 
of  water  is  very  striking  Tbe  well  of  living  water,  before 
promised  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  is  uow  not  merely  to 
spring  Up  in  tbe  believer,  as  there  Btated  (iw.  14),  but  if 
ia  also  to  flow  forth  from  Htm  to  others,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  higher  doctrine  of  tbe  Spirit  of  fellowship 
which  tbe  author  touches  on  in  tho  next  verse :  "  But  this 
He  spake  of  the  Spirit^  which  they  that  believe  on  Him 
should  receive  "  (rit  39). 

The  method  of  the  anther  is  admirably  illustrated  by  the. 
dialogue  between  the  people  (viL  4T,  42):  "Others  said, 
This  is  the  Christ,  But  some  said,  Shall  Christ  come  out 
of* Galileo  t    Hath  not  the  scripture  said  that  Christ  eometh 


which  the  incarnate  Wonl  gsaoratrd  fsi'.h  in  the  so  nil  of  sun.  In  tbe 
Fourth  Goepet  the  plural  \iyt  is  only  onto  need  by  Jesas  of  His 
words  (xiv.  24);  and  there  tn  a  postage  where  (seemingly)  it  is  desired 
to  distinguish  the  sejnrate  from  the  collect! re  "  words :"  'O  srit  ayawir 
fu  voir  kSyon  /ion  oil  rnpe*'  ical  i  \ty<n  tn  AtoCm,  of*  Virrtr  V/<4f 
iAAA  to!  «iffiSWrets  /a*  awrp**  Oa  the  other  hand,  tha  nynopti>ts 
frequently  reprrwnt  Jesut  n»  spi-nking  of  "  my  words  "  and  of  ths 
word,"  bat  never  of  •*  ray  ward.''  Note  also  the  remarkable  pas?ogc 
i^t  44)  when  U  Is  satd  that  Jesus  does  cot  judge  men,  bat  that  ths 
1  which  He  has  spoken  will  judge  them. 


*  These  words  finee.  mused  perplexity,  ss  not  being  found  in  taif 
bonk  cf  the  Old  Testament;  but  they  are  probably  s  comrpt  reading 
or  reminiscence,  of  the  MX.  version  of  Iss.  sliv.  3,  4,  "1  win  gtrs 
water  In  ths  midst  of  drought  to  tbem  that  walk  In  a  waterless  lsad ; 
I  win  place  My  spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  My  blessings  upon  thy 
children— m)  4»<rrrAeiVir  At  Ark  /tirvw  SVarer,  *c."  The  Greek 
words  quoted  shove  were  probably  sopaistad  from  their  context ; 
drornAeveir  *>*  taken  transitively  and  emneetat  with  t9Ap  (Uftp 
irwrtXXnw,  Find.  /*.,  S  (S)  lit,  being  s  reer-gnited  phrase  for  " t» 
make  water  gu^h  forth");  and  *>s  ftiVer^wsi  rendered  "the  middle 
parts,"  4*  »eiA(at.  *  Such  corruptions  of  the  Old  Tuts  in  eat  an  readily 
paralleled  from  Barnabas  aod  Justin,  although  altogether  unlike  tho 
method  of  quoting  the  Scripture  assigned  to  our  Lord  by  ths  synop* 
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of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of  Bethlehem 
where  David  was  t "  It  a  a  curious  instance  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  dramatic  character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ban 
been  ignored,  that  even  an  acute  commentator  has  inferred 
from  this  passage  that  John  "was  not  aware  of  the  birth 
at  Bethlehem."  The  fact  is  that  the  author  uses  these  and 
similar  errors  and  blind  gropiogs  of  the  people,  the  enemies, 
and  even  the  disciples  of  the  Lord,  to  enhance  the  majesty 
and  insight  of  Him  who  walks  abovo  them  all,  high  in  the 
light  of  heaven,  while  they  are  creeping  in  the  mist  around 
His  feet.  He  does  not  stop. to  correct  these  vulgar  errors, 
for  he  presupposes  that  his  readers  an  in  the  light,  and 
able  to  nee  through  them  all;  and  it  is  with  a  frequency 
almost  betokening  enjoyment  that  he  repeats  this  device 
over  and  over  again,  in  every  case  holding  np  the  error  in 
silence  to  the  contempt  or  pity  of  his  reader,  and  delighting 
to  exhibit  hnman  folly  glorifying  the  wisdom  of  God.  In- 
stances of  this  device  occur  in  this  very  chapter.  "Who 
go  eta  about  to  kill  Thee  1 "  says  the  ignorant  multitude  (vii. 
20),  at  the  very  time  when  the  arrest  of  Jesus  is  being 
planned  by  the  Pharisees :  "Out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  pro- 
phet," say  the  learned  students  of  the  law  (vii.  52),  so 
blinded  by  their  malignity  that  they  cannot  even  reed  the 
books  that  describe  the  birthplaces  of  Elijah  a^id  Jonah  ; 
"  We  have  found  Him  of  whom  Mose*  in  the  law,  and  the 
prophets,  did  write,  Jeans  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph," 
says  Philip,  happy  in  the  completeness  of  his  new-fledged 
knowledge  (L  45),  and  ignorant  that  a  time  will  come  when 
he  will  hear  from  "the  son  of  Joseph  "this  humiliating 
rebuke,  "  Have  I  been  with  you  ao  long,  and  haat  thou  not 
known  Me,  Philip  t" 

Passing  over  the  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery 
as  beiog  an  interpolation,  we  are  led  to  that  section  of  the 
Gospel  which  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  light  The  mention 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  as  being  two  witnesses,  bearing 
witness  to  tks  Sott-7-ftccordiiig  to  the  sayiDg  of  "your 
law"  that  "the  testimony  of  two  men  is  true"  (viiL 
12-17)— is  a  subtle  use  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  such 
as  we  look  for  vainly  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  as  pre- 
served by  the  synoptiats.1  But  tho  connexion  between  thn 
light  and  the  truth,  and  between  truth  and  freedom,  and 
the  dialogue  that  follows  upon  the  genuine  children  of 
Abraham,  remind  us,  in  pert,  of  the  synoptic  version  of  the 
Baptist's  teaching  about  the  children  of  Abraham  (Mat.  iii. 
8 ;  Lu.  iiL  8) ;  in  part,  of  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  concern- 
ing the  freedom  of  "Jerusalem  which  is  above"  (Gal  iv. 
36;  and  compare  Rom.  vL  16-20).* 

The  climax  of  hatred  and  insult  of  the  Jews  is  most  ap- 
propriately expressed  (viiL  48),  "  Say  we  not  well  that  Thou 
art  s-Samaritaa  and  hast  a  devil  1"  and  it  is  also  appropriate 
to  a  discourse  on  "  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  com- 
ing into  the  world"  that  the  Jews  should  be  informed  that 
even  Abraham  saw  that  light  and  rejoiced.    It  is  probable 


1  It  appears  to  mean  the  Son,  on  the  one  aide,  manifesting  Himself 
*hj  tpy*,  and  the  father,  on  the  other  tide,  abiding  in  the  heart  of  the 
hearer,  and  influencing  the  conscience  to  acknowledge  and  belieTe  in 
the  8on, 

^  cr*  95  eUid  Bfflni  d&fiSculv  coqaoow  vrftn  ycf<  r^*Aodr^ 
«w  ammittetK  ri»  it  Ou  terra*  t  0/  tin.  And  the  servant  abideth 
Ijtim)  Dot  in  the  house  for  evac,  but  the  Son  abideth  ever;  if  the 
Bon  therefore  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  Indeed."  The 
italicized  words  eeem  to  confuse  the  thought.  The  argument  that 
seems  required  is  this.  "  No  mere  servant,  such  as  Moeea,  is  a  safe 
patron  for  those  alaves  who  desire  the  master  of  the  house  to  enfranchise 
them  ;  tho  safe  patron  is  the  Son,  whose  influence)  in  the  house  U 
permanent."  Jut  such  an  argument  is  found  In  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  (iiL  5;  vM.  8).  "  Mose*  was  faithful  in  all  His  house  as  a 
servant,  .  .  .  but  Christ  as  a  eon  over  Hi*  own  house,  whose  house 
are  wr ;"  and  in  the  asm*  epistle  Christ  is  aaid  to  "abide"  (peW)  a 
priest  continually,  and  to  be  able  (Hen.  vii.  24,  24)  to  save  men  to 
the  uttermost,  becanae  He  "abideth"  (is*.  »»  stereo*  awrew  et>  rhm 
bJmw).  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  tliat  some  esrly  teaching  of  the 
charch  is  here  confused  by  the  addition  of  the  italicized  words. 


that  both  here  and  in  sit.  36  we  ought  (in  spite  of  the 
LXX.  usage)  to  translate  Upofa  "was  hid  "  (e/.  Lu.  xix.  42; 
Heb.  zi.  23),  and  that  we  must  suppose  the  intervention  of 
some  supernatural  agency  in  a  judicial- retribution  hiding 
the  Light  from  the  children  of  darkness  who  seek  to 
destroy  it 

The  section  on  light  terminates  with  an  appropriate  sigu, 
the  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man,*  who  k  sent  to 
wash  his  eyes  in  the  waters  of  a  pool  named  Siloem.  The 
evangelist  sees  a  mysterious  meaning  in  the  name  of  the 
pooL  As  tho  Baptist  had  baptized  in  ^Enon  near  to  Saliro, 
i&.the  "waters"  near  to  and  preparing  the  way  for  "peaeeV 
and  the  Samaritan  woman  had  buna  tod  of  her  well  of 
Sychar  or  drunkenness,  and  the  impotent  man  had  been 
healed  in  Bethesda  or  the  "house  of  mercy,"  to  now  the 
opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  is  effected  in  part  by 
the  direct  action  of  tho  Light  of  the  world,  but  in  part  also 
by  the  instrumentality  of  water  at  a  pool  named  "Sent,"— 
a  word  which  may  apply  to  sn  aqueduct,  "iniwtosqusrum.'' 
or  to  Him  whom  the  Jews  expected  as  the  "Sent,"  ».«.,  tho 
Messiah.  The  conclusion  of  the  section  on  light  (ix.  39), 
"For  judgment  I  am  come  into  this  world;  that  they 
which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  which  see  might  be 
made  blind,"  accords  with  the  passage  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  where  Christ  acknowledges  to  the  Father  that  it  hath 
seemed  good  to  Him  to  reveal  these  things  to  babes  and  to 
hide  them  from  the  wise  and  prudent  (Mat  xL  95 ;  La  z. 
21) ;  end  the  climax  appropriately  introduces  the  Pharisees, 
confident  in  the  "lamp  of  the  law,"  asking,  in  a  tone  which 
suggests  the  utter  impossibility  of  an  affirmative  answer. 
"  Are  we  blind  also  1 "  The  answer  of  Jesns  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  darkness  in  the  soul — the  involuntary  darkue*a 
arising  from  inexperience  of  the  light,  and  the  voluntary 
darkness  which  arises  from  experience  and  rejection  of  the 
light  His  answer  explains  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
"  hypocrite  "  was  so  often  applied  to  the  Pharisees  by  Jesus 
in  the  Bynoptiata.  The  Pharisees  were  in  darkness,  snd,  like 
all  other  men,  had  received  gleams  from  "  the  light  which 
lighteth  every  man,"  convicting  them  of  their  darkness,  and 
leading  them  to  ssy,  "  We  aee  not,"  if  they  bad  but  been 
honest.  But  they  persisted  in  saying,  "  We  see."4  There- 
fore, it  is  said  to  them,  "Your  sin  rcmaineth"  (ix.  41). 
These  latter  words,  whether  uttered  or  not  by  Jesus  in  the 
exsct  shape  in  which  the  Fourth  Gospel  gives  them,  are  un- 
doubtedly trus  to  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  ;  and  they 
furnish  a  suitable  end  to  the  discourses  on  light,  bringing 
prominently  forward  that  "reproving"  or  "convincing" 
power  of  light  which  is  one  of  the  special  attributes  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  to  whom,  step  by  step,  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
leading  us. 

The  metaphor  of  the  good  shepherd  suggests  an  led. 
portent  difference  between  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the 
Goepels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  viz,,  the  absence  of  all  alle- 
gory and- almost  all  parable  in  the  former.  Why  did 
the  author,  who  rejected  so  many  other  parabolic  subjects, 
retain  only  this  parable  of  the  shepherd  in  common  with 
themt  The  answer  may  be,  partly  that  it  is  a  parable 
based  upon  the  teaching  of  Philo,  who  distinguishes  between 
mere  indulgent "  keepers'  of  sheep  "  and  "shepherdi,"  some- 
what in  the  same  way  in  which  our  parable  distinguishes 
between  "  hirelings  "  and  shepherds ;  and  he  adda  that  the 
Supreme  Shepherd  is  God,  who  orders  all  His  flock  of 
created  things  through  the  Logos,  His  firsv-born  Son 
(Plautatio,  Ac,  1 1).   In  part,  perhaps,  the  author  may  have 


*  Philo  fas  well  aa  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews) 
emphesiirs  the  fact  that  MelcMwd.k,  the  true  High  West,  the  giver 
of  win.  instead  of  water,  is  the  King  of  SeJim  or  peace  (AUtf^  iii.  Sfl). 

4  Of.  Philo,  Was  it  tKe  /fea'rl  16,  "  Look  up,  to  at  to  ec*™* 
tfAvVx««)  the  blind  race  of  common  men,  which,  tWgh  eeesnta.  to 
*e«,  is  blinded." 
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felt  that  the  synoptic  picture  of  the  shepherd  "  leaving  the 
ninety  and  nine  sheep  in  the  wilderness"  while  He  seeks 
the  single  wanderer,  requires  at  least  to  be  supplemented 
by  the  picture  of  Him  who  putteth  forth  His  sheep,  and  is 
followed  by  them,  so  that  none  of  tliera  wander.  But  a 
principal  reason  for  introducing  this  parable  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  doctrine  of  light,  and  before  the  narration  of  the 
death  of  Christ,,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  death,  by 
exhibiting  the  reason  for  it  in  a  clear  light  It  is  true 
that  Jesus  has,  before  now,  predicted  that  He  is  to  be 
"lifted  up"  (iii.  14,  thj.  2b)  and  slain  (vii.  19,  viii. 
40) ;  but  it  needs  to  be  distinctly  stated  that  Jesus  will 
not  only  be  slain,  but  voluntarily  slain;  and  the  motive 
requires  to  be  expressed.  This  is  explained  in  the  synop- 
tists  by  saying  that  He  came  to  give  His  life  as  a  ransom 
(kvrpov)  for  many  (Mat.  xx.  28;  Mk.  x.  45).  But  to  whom 
was  this  "  ransom  "  to  be  paid  Y  To  Qod  or  to  the  evil  one  1 
The  question  was  a  difficult  one  to  answer ;  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  avoids,  though  it  does  not  solve,  an  insoiublu  diffi- 
culty by  substituting  a  new  metaphor  for  that  of  ransom : 
"I  am  the  Good  Shepherd.  The  Good  Shepherd  giveth 
His  life  for  the  sheep.''  Then,  in  a  master-piece  of  deli- 
cate spiritual  subtlety,  while  the  expression  "the  Good 
Shepherd  will  even  be  slain  by  the  wolf  for  the  sheep's 
sake  " — which  would  have  introduced  all  sorts  of  intricate 
difficulties — is  avoided,  the  same  tiling  is,  by  antithesis, 
indirectly  suggested — "But  the  hireling  seeth  the  wolf  com- 
ing, and  leaveth  the  sheep,  aud  fleeth."  A  repetition  of 
this  statement  leads  to  a  more  emphatic  reiteration  that 
the  Shepherd  will  lay  down  His  life  of  His  own  free  will 
(the  essence  of  sacrifice),  "iu  order  that  He  may  take  it 
again  "  (x.  17)— thus  entirely  neutralizing  the  suspicion  (so 
carefully  avoided  above)  that  the  Good  Shepherd  may  oe 
doomed  to  succumb  to  the  wolf.1 

Two  points  remain  to  be  considered  in  this  chapter  (x.). 
The  words,  "All  that  ever  came  before  Me  are  thieves  and 
robbers,"  have  naturally  caused  some  difficulty;  but  it  is 
possible  that  some  words,  such  as  "in  comparison  with  Me," 
are  to  be  understood;  and  if  the  meaning  was,  "all  pre- 
vious redeemers  of  mankind  have  been,  in  comparison  with 
the  true  Redeemer,  self-interested  and  ambitious,"  then, 
such  language  becomes  compatible  with  the  author's  point 
of  view;  and,  even  looked  at  from  the  synoptio  side, 
it  presents  little  more  difficulty  than  the  saying  that  John 
the  Baptist,  though  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  was  less 
than  the  lea»t  in  the  kingdom  of  Qod.1  But  the  second 
point  is  of  more  importance.  In  defending  Himself  (x.  35) 
against  the  charge  of  making  Himself  God,  Jesus  is  made  by 
the  author  to  argue  that,  if  the  judges  of  Israel  in  the  Psalms 
are  addressed  as,  in  a  certain  sense,  divine  and  gods, — "1 
have  said  ye  are  gods," — a  fortiori  might  He  Himself  with- 
out blasphemy  call  Himself  the  Son  of  God.  But,  if  this 
argumont  might  be  adopted,  then  it  might  be  urged  that 
the  Son  of  Qod  differed  from  other  sons  of  God  only  in 
degree,  or,  if  in  anything  else,  only  in  pre-existence,  and 
tho  special  privilege  of  pre-existence  has  been  already 
destroyed  by  the  evangelist ;  for,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man,  he  has  caused  tho  disciples  of 
Jesus  to  take  for  granted,  and  Jesus  not  to  impugn,  the 
doctrine  that  all  men  exist  before  birth :  "  Master,  who 

•  The  im  of  •*»*>  ("  exalt")  to  dearie  what  tb*  trnopUctn  (M»L 
xx.  19;  xx tL  2;  La.  xxiv.  7)  denoted  by  rraspev*  (" crucify")  n 
very  remarkable.  In  th«  synoptista,  tyov*  »lw»y«  meinj  "  to  honour 
highly"  ("every  one  that  ezalieth  himself  shall  be  abased"  (Met 
xxin.  12  ;  La.  xir.  11) ;  but,  la  the  Fourth  Gospel,-  Jesus  new  It  tn 
ari<lres»mg  (vill.  28)  ili.  future  nuidmn,  "When  yettatt  (!4i<nrr.) 
the  Sod  of  Man":  camp,  via.  40,  "Ye  seek  to  slay  Me.*J  Strictly 
speaking,  of  course,  we  rami  wy  that  iifmir  is  not  the  rravpcSr,  but 
the  malt  of  it. 

1  Compare  Pbilo,  Abraham,  U,  where  a  similar  contrast  is 
rwlwaen  the  dtatiuctira  "  kingdoms  "  of  hnni 
•'  kiegdom"  of  the  ideal  man 


did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  t 
Jesus  answered,  Neither  this  man  nor  his  parents ;  but  that 
the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in  him"  (ix, 
2, 3).  But  if  all  men  pre  exist,  and  if  to  all  men,  in  a  certain 
scuse,  may  be  addressed  the  title  of  "  God,"  it  would  follow 
that  even  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  by  whom  the  world  was 
mode,  would  be  but  the  eldest  among  mauy  brethren.  It 
is  scarcely  poesible  that  the  evangelist  intended  his  readers 
to  follow  out  this  train  of  thought ;  but  it  is  unquestionable 
that  in-epito  of  the  readiness  to  admit  supernatural  incidents, 
the  author's  habit-ef  referring  all  phenomena  to  the  action 
of  certain  elements — water,  spirit,  light,  darkness,  flesh, 
blood,  and  the  rest— leads  him  (perhaps  unconsciously)  into 
a  habit  of  describing  and  perhaps  even  conceiving  the  life) 
and  work  of  Christ  Himself  as  conforming  itself  to  an 
unalterable  law,  which  is  none  the  less  a  law,  because  it  is 
also  a  wilL,  the  will  of  our  Father.  The  works  that  He 
does  are  "  prepared  by  the  Father."  His  sheep  bear  Him ; 
those  that  are  not  His  aheep  do  not  hear  Him.  The  eamo 
thought  is  expressed,  whether  the  law  be  regarded  as  the 
fixed  order  of  things  or  as  the  will  of  the  Father:  "No 
man  can  come  unto  Me  exceot  the  Father  which  baa  sent 
Me  draw  him." 

Agriiu  and  again  He  disclaims  caprice,  and  even  the 
exercise  of  an  independent  will :  "I  came  down  from  heaven 
not  to  do  Mine  own  will  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Me  " 
(vi.  38).  Though  judgment  is  committed  to  Him  by  the 
Father,  yet  so  rigidly  is  His  power  and  desire  to  judge 
restrained  by  facta  orTaws  (or  by  whatever  other  name  the 
truth  may  be  called),  that  He  solemnly  declares  that  H« 
does  not  really  judge,  it  is  the  fact*  that  judge.  "I  do  not 
judge,"  He  says  (xii.  47),  but  "the  word  that  I  have  spoken 
shall  judge  him  ; "  and  even  where  He  accepts  the  task  of 
judging,  Ho  declares  that  He  judges  "  as  He  hears  "  (v.  30), 
and  "  with  the  Father  that  Bent  11  im"  (viii.  16),  accord- 
ing to  truth.  The  same  conception  of  the  work  of  the 
Word  as  being  (like  the  working  of  the  elements)  universal, 
continuous  (v.  17),  and  according  to  law,  is  expressed  both  in 
the  prologue  to  the  Gospel  (John  L  1-9).  and  in  the  Epistle 
also,  where  the  writer  declares  that  the  commandment 
which  he  gives  to  the  church  from  Christ  is  "no  new  com- 
mandment," but  an  old  commandment  which  men  had  had 
"from  the  beginning." 

We  come  how  to  the  last  of  the  pro-rcaurrection  "signs"  of  X** 
Jesus — tho  raising  of  Lazarus.  Even  those  who  maintain  ****** 
the  historical  accuracy  of  every  detail  of  this  narrative  will , 
scarcely  deny  that  its  symbolic  meaning  goes  down,  and  is 
intended  to  go  down,  to  an  act  far  deeper  and  far  vaster 
than  the  revivification  of  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha. 
Remembering  the  teaching  of  Paul  (1  Cor.  xv.  45)  that 
there  are  two  men, — the  former  the  "  living  soul "  or  fleshly 
animal  nature  (<)'vxh  f^o-a),  the  latter  the  "quickening  or 
life-giving  spirit"  (n-vo/m  £t.joiroiolr)  ;  the  former  the  first 
Adam,  the  latter  the  second  Adam — we  see  at  once  in 
this  miracle  the  second  Adam  raising  up  the  first  Adam 
from  spiritual  death,  by  imparting  to  him  His  own  life. 
The  very  word  used  by  Paul  to  describe  the  second  Adam 
(tmowouiv)  is  used  by  our  author  to  describe  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Son — "the  Son  quickeneth  (CucttouI)  whom 
He  will"  (v.  21).  Other  meanings  may,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
veyed beneath  this  central  incident  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
nor  iB  it  impossible  that  the  author,  before  describing  how 
the  Saviour  laid  down  His  life  for  mankind,  wished  to  give 
the  best  possible  proof  of  the  spontaneousnees  of  the  action 
(asseverated  above,  x.  17,  18)  by  showing  that  He  waa 
actually  the  source  of  life  to  others.  As  a  preparation  for 
His  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  what  could  be  better  than 
that  Be  should  raise  from  the  dead  one  who  had  been  four 
days  lying  in  the  grave  1  If,  also,  a  preparation  was  needed 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  soon  to  come  before 
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US,  tho  resurrection  of  Lkzuur  would  s  erve  this  purpose  too. 
For  the  Spirit  is  tke  source  of  life  (<Cunu<u>Ta,Tov.  Phi  In  calls 
it,  CreatUn,  7)  ;  and,  therefore,  just  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
living  water  is  preceded  by  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed 
imo  wine,  anil  the  doctrine  of  bread  by  tho  miraclo  of  bread, 
and  the  doctrioe  of  the  supersession  of  the  intermittent 
sabbath  by  the  continuous  loving  activity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son  (v,  17)  ia  preceded  by  tho  miracle  of  sabbath- 
healing  vouchaafed  to  the  man  to  whom  tbe  intermittent 
•pring  was  useless,  and  the  ductrtne  of  the  Light  of  the 
world  is  preceded  by  tbe  miracle  of  giving  light  U»  tbe 
blind,  so  ia  it  natural,  sad,  as  it  were,  proportionate,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  quickening  Spirit  («/.  vi  63,  ri  sv*Sp«£ 
i/rrt  t«  (moxowu')  should  be  preceded  by  some  miracle  of 
quickening  the  dead1 

The  anointing  and  the  triumphal  eutry  into  Jerusalem 
having  been  discussed  above,  we  pass  to  the  lnet  discourses 
(xji  20  to  *riL  26),    Tho  hist  discourses  in  the  synoptists 
boat  of  the  second  coining  of  Jesus  in  theclonds  of  heaven, 
and  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  the  last 
Fourth  Gospel  treat  rather  of  the  coal 
presence  of  Jesus  in  the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  of  the  re- 
proving or  judgment  of  tho  world  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
generally  of  the  function  of  tbe  Spirit  in  the  church.  In 
ether  words,  the  Fourth  Gospel  exhibits  in  a  Bpiriti- allied 
form  that  which  tho  eynoptiaU  net  forth  through  material 
imagery.    The  promise  of  the  futunpresenee  of  Christ  had 
been  expressed  by  the  syiiQptists  in  the  legacy  of  His  body 
which  Christ  is  described  as  bequeathing  to  His 
The  Fourth  Qospel,  which  omit*  this  incident 
(possibly  a?  being  already  sufficiently  known  and  receiving 
sufficient  attantion),  lays  more  «tre*e  on  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit  as  Christ's  substitute.    It  is  important  to  observe 
that  both  the  synaptic  aoeoaat  of  the  last  rapper,  and 
the'  last  discourses  in  the  Fourth 'Gospel,  are  founded  on 
one  and  tho  same  biwia  of  historical  fact,  viz.,  that  Christ 
approached  death  with  the  expressed  conviction  that  His 
not  be  frartmted  by  it,  but  tlmt  He  would 
i  for  ever  a  living  power  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples- 
There  is  abo,  oven  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Mark,  an  intima- 
tion that  Hk  disciples  were  to  bo  aided  by  a  "Holy  Spirit," 
which  should  speak  for  them  before  princes  and  kings : 
"  And  when  they  lead  you  away,  betraying  yon,  take  nq 
forethought  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  rehearse  it ;  but 
whatsoever  shall  be  given  to  yon  m  that  hour,  this  speak  : 
for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  bat  the  Holy  Spirit "  (Mk.  xiii, 
1 1).  To  the  same  effect  Jeans  speaks  in  the  parallel  passage 
of  Irake  (xxi.  14, 15),  bidding  His  disciples  not  to  rehearse 
their  defence  (vfmpukrra*  chroAoyijftpat),  for  He  will  give 
them  "  a  mouth  and  wisdom,"  which  their  adversaries,  shall 
not  be  able  to  gainsay.   Thus,  even  from  our  earliest  Gospel, 
H  would  seem  that  to  those  unlettered  Galilean  peasant?,  diffi- 
dent (ns  .Moses  had  been  before  them)  of  the,  sufficiency  of  their 
rhetoric  to  plead  their  cause  before  tho  bar  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  a  promise  had  been  made  of  a  "  month  "  that 
should  plead  for  them.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  thoir  Advo- 
cate.   It  is  not  likely  that  Joans  should  have  uttered  these 
two  expressions  (quoted  above)  and  no  more,  about  the  Spirit 
which  was  to  be  His  substitute.    Therefore,  if  tho  author 
of  the  Konrth  Gospel  had  access  to  any  apostolic  sayings  and 


*  The  omplete  dUcnssiab  of  thU,  the  crowning  "sign"  in  tbe 
Fourth  Ooipe),  is  not  adapted  for  these  page*.  It  would  require  a 
das*  cTirrmsatlen  of  La.  xvi.  2^-31,  together  with  Mghtfoot's  (Boras 
Hebraiaar)  comment  OR  "Lsxaru*."  On  tM*  point  hk  U»o  'Wunschr, 
Jfmt  ilritriijt  tur  KrliiuUrung  dtr  EvangtUeu,  p.  467  ;  sad  corn- 
pare  Pbilo  on  the  meaning  of  fclioxar  (Laaanu)  ia  Who  ii  fke  Beit  t 
11,12.   The  greater  part  of  Origen'e  commentary  on  this  portion  of 


I ;  hot  tome  Hgtit  may 
•a  It  by  a  study  of  W«  Comm.  i»  Mv.  Jmxmm,,  axvtil.  5, 6,  D, 
as  fay  Aaxaetiaa,  />  Joatui.  Evang. 
illegal  for  the  omUaioa  of  tain  " 
alio  require  careful  consideration. 


sign  "  by  the  aysoaiiat! 


traditions  that  illustrated  the  teaching  of  Christ  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days  before  His  death,  we  might  naturally 
expect  to  find  in  these  traditions  eometlring  more  about  the 
Spirit  which  was  to  be  the  Advocate  of  the  disciples  -when 
pleading  without  their  Waster  before  the  smihedrin,  and 
before  prince*  and  kings.  Accordingly,  finding  in  the  last 
duiconreeB  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  an  ampler  doctrine  on  tltri 
subject,  wc  hove  no  ground,  a  priori,  for  regarding  it  with 
suspicion.  True,  the  doctrine  is  set  forth  here,  as  elsewhere, 
in  the  peculiar  language  of  tho  writer,  so  that  we  are  abso- 
lutely certain  that  we  have  not  the  exact  words  ottered  by 
Jesus ;  but  this  need  not  hinder  us  from  accepting  the 
thonghts  as 'the  thoughts  of  Jesus,  if  we  can  throughout 
trace  the  synoptic  due  trine.  In  the  synoptists  Jesus  pre- 
dicts that  He  will  "rise  agaiu  obviously  the  letter  of  this 
prediction,  though  important,  implies  a  still  more  important 
spiritual  meaning  beneath  it.  For  this  prediction  would 
not  have  boon  satisfied  by  any  amount  of  literal  fulfil- 
ment if  Jesus  had  merely  walked  from  His  grave  and  ex- 
hibited Himself  alive,  by  tangible  as  well  as  ocular  proof, 
to  thousands  of  curious  observers,  hostile  as  well  as  friendly, 
unless  He  had  at  the  same  time  poured  a  new  influence 
or  influent  spirit  into  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  He 
manifested  Himself,  It  ia  characteristic  of  onr  evangelist 
that  he  realized  (1)  that  the  essence  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  conhists  in  His  spiritual  resurrection  and  intensified 
presence  in  the  hearts  of  His  disciples;  (2)  that  thrs  reror- 
rectien,  triumphing  over  death,  and  making  death  the 

ance  wvth  law,  as  is  the  growth  of  tbe  corn  of  wheat  which 
(xii.  24),  "except  it  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  abideth 
alone ;  but  if  it  die,  it  briageth  forth  ranch  frutt,"  This 
law — illustrated  daily  by  the  increased  influence  of  tbe  dead 
upon  the  living,  no  less  than  by  the  fruitful  dearth  of  the 
"corn  of  wheat " — a  raws©  simple  arid  yet  so  profound,  like 
all  the  qtlier  laws  enunciated  by  Jeans,  can  hardly  have 
proceeded  from,  any  other  than  from  Jesus  Himself.  The 
spiritual  depth  of  the  doctrine,  and  the  similarity  which  it 
bears  to  the  synoptic  prediction  (in  spite  of  the  difference 
of  outward  form),  furnish  strong  arguments  that,  in  the  last 
discourses  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we  have  jnneh  of  our  Lord's 
own,  teaching,  though  modified  by  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  conveyed  to  us, 

The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit,  regnpoea  not  now  as  the  purify- 
ing element  in  conjunction  with  water,  hot  aa  the  Advocate 
or  FRrnclete— being  the  highest  and  most  esoteric  doctrine 
of  all — is  reserved  for  the  inner  eircle  of  His  disciples. 
First,  therefore,  H  is  necessary  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
doctrine  of  Jesus  to  the  outside  world;  and  the  battle 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  Jeans  and  the 
Pharisees,  ends  with  a  recapitulation  and  conclusion  of 
the  doctrine  of  light.  The  Gentile  world,  appearing  on 
the  stage  in  the  person  of  some  inquiring  Greeks,  stretches 
out  her  hand  to  the  Messiah  (xii.  20);  a  voice  from 
heaven  attests  His  glory  (xii.  28),  The  Bon  of  God 
pronounces  tbe  fall  of  the  evil  one,  and,  almost  in  tho 
same  word,  His  own  victorious  death  (xii.  31,  32).  Then 
the  light  is  hidden  from  the  rebellious  nation  (xii.  86) ; 
tho  ovnngelict  pronounce*  against  them  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation, that  they  are  blinded  becan«e  they  loved  dark- 
ness more  than  light,  and  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the 
praise  of  God ;  and  for  tbe  lest  time  the  voice  of  Jesus  i- 
heani,  as  it  were  from  behind  a  clond,  warning  those  whom 
He  has  left  in  darkuess  that  in  rejecting  Him  t 
rejected  the  Father  also  (xii.  37-50), 

The  esoteric  dootrine  begins  with  a  parable  of 
in  which  the  Lord,  by  washing  the  feet  of  His  disciple*, 
teaches  them  humility.  Two  classes  of  heretics  seem 
aimed  at  in  this  parable, — those  who  reject  the  washing  of 
Jesus,  to  whom  Jeeus  replies.  "If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou 
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hut  no  part  with  Me ;"  and  there  who  laid  strew  on  re- 
peated baptisms  or  purifications,  "Ho  that  is  (wholly) 
washed  (AtAon/AO'o*)  needebh  not  save  to  wash  (rtirnw)  hia 
fact"  Now  Jacks,  the  child  of  darkness,  goes  forth  from  tho 
chamber,  and  the  evangelist  seizes  the  moment  to  tell  ua 
that  ".it  was  night"  (xiii.  30).  Yet  in  this  hour  of  dark- 
ness the  "hour  of  glorification  is  bailed  by  Jesus;  and  Ho 
conveys  to  His  disciples,  not  indeed  a  new  testament,  but 
a  new  commandment,  "that  ye  love  one  another"  (ver.  34}. 
How  could  this  be  called  a  new  oomtnandmeut  for  those 
who  had  been  commanded  long  ago  by  Jesus  to  love  even 
their  enemies,  much  more  their  friends?  The  answer  is 
found  in  the  context :  "  A*  I  have  loved  you,  that  ye  also 
love  one  another,"  tho  moaning  being,  that  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  tho  memory  of  His  love,  uu Lanced  in  His  absence, 
Would  spring  up  as  an  entirely  new  power  within  their 
hearts,  so  that  "  love  "  would  aaaume  a  new  meaning,  and 
tho  command  to  love—though  as  old  as  the  first  influence 
of  the  Word,  and  therefore  as  the  creation  of  man — would 
became  essentially  a  naw  commandment.  These  words  occur 
almost  verbatim  in  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (ii.  7),  and,  from 
their  language,  they  can  hardly  he  accoptod  as  giving  the 
tetter  of  the  words  of  Jesus ;  hut  they  go  down  to  tho  very 
roots  of  His  teaching.  The  importance  here  attached  to  this 
new  commandment  of  Love  leads  us  to  observe  that,  through- 
out the  wholo  of  these  discourses,  love,  almost  as  much  as 
the  Spirit,  occupies  the  thoughts;  and,, indeed,  in  chapters 
xui.,  xiv»,  x? ,  and  xviL,1  the  word  &yava»  occurs  24  times, 
against  tO  times,  in  all  the  rest  of  tho  Gospel  The  con- 
nexion is  obvious :  step  by  step  wo  ace  being  led  up  to 
Q3d;  end  God  is  love.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  can  re- 
veal no  higher  manifestation  of  Him  than  this ;  and  the 
Spirit  itself  is  a  Spirit  of  love,  which  will  hod  its  home  only 
in  the  hearts  of  those  that  lave. 

Although  Jesus  has  not  expressly  predicted  His  death, 
yet  the  warnings  of  betrayal  and  departure  have  troubled 
the  hearts  of  His  disciples.  To  comfort  them  Jesus  pro- 
mises that  He  will  return,  and  be  still  present  with  them. 
But  neither  is-  the  path  of  His  departure  and  return,  noc  is 
His  presence  itself — so  He  warns  Thomas  and  Philip — to 
bo  regarded  as  material.  He  will  (spiritually)  be  more 
present  with  them,  when,  and  because,  He  will  be  (materi- 
ally) absent.  Greater  works  will  thsy  do  than  He  has  done, 
because  Ho,  abiding  with  the  Father  above,  will  lift  up 
their  hearts  to  heaven — their  home  henceforth  because  their 
treasure,  Christ,  is  there— and  will  nuke  them  one  with 
Himself  and  with  tho  Father,  in  will  and  in  power.  And 
here  is  repeated  the  saying,  also  found  in  the  synoptists, 
that  whatsoever  the  disciples  pray  for  they  shall  obtain,—' 
joined  with  the  assurance  that  they  shall  do  greater  works 

(tpy+)  than  He  Himself  does  (xiv.  12).   Nofco  here  that  our  I  the  Paraclete's  function  is  to  be,  as  in  Luke,  u  a  month, 


Roman  clients,  and  to  put  words  into  tneir  months,  or 
rather  to  be  himself  their  spokesman,  so  the  spiritual  Para- 
clete or.  Ad  vocafca  would  not  only  put  words  into  the  mouths 
of  the.  disciples  when  they  Btood  before  the  bar  of  kings 
(Mk.  xiii.  11),  but  would  also  teach  them  all  things,  Bad 
bring  to  their  remembrance  all  the  spiritual  laws  kid  doww 
by  their  lawgiver  Christ  (xiv.  26).  In  one  sense,  the  Spirit 
is  a  witness,  because  He  testifies  of  Christ  (xv.  26) ;  but 
even  here  He  is  in  reality  an  advocate,  for  the  testimony  m 
regarded  ss  not  uttered  by  the  Spirit  directly,  but  indirectly 
through  the  mouths  of  the  inspired  disciples  who  are  to  ho 
"  martyra  "  or  witnesses  (/u^rupwj'for  Christ  (xv.  27).  It 
was  very  natural  that  that  aspect  of  the  advocate's  work 
which  most  impressed  tin  editor  of  our  earliest  Gospel 
should  retire  into  the  b&ckgrouud  when  the  first  brunt  of 
the  collision  between  the  church  and  the  world  was  over  ; 
and  that  gradually  the  work  of  the  advocate  should  assume 
a  wider  province  than  that  of  merely  educating  tho  disciples 
to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  presence-  of  Gentila 
judges.  Hence  Paul  regards  tho  Spirit  as  ttsching  the 
disciples  not  so  much  what  to  soy  in  their  defence  before 
earthly  kings  as  rather  in  their  prayers  before  the  King  of 
Kings :  "  We  know  not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  WW 
ought :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  inUroeasion  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered  "  (Rom.  viiu  28)  ;  "The 
Spirit  searchcth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God, 
....  which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in  the-  words  which 
man's  wisdom  tencheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Spirit  teacheth" 
(1  Cor.  ti.  10-13).  But  this  conception,  carried  a  stags- 
further,  makes  the  paraclete  an  advocate  not  revealing  tho 
laws  of  the  celestial  kingdom  to  the  enfranchised  citizen 
of  is,  nor  yet  revealing  the  will  of  the  Father  in  heaven 
to  the  child  on  earth,  but  rather  pleading  the  cause  of 
the  child  before  the  offended  Father;  and  iu  this  sense 
PhUo  seems  to  use  the  word  when  he  describes  the  high 
priest  as  clothod  in  the  garb  which  is  typical  of  the  invisible 
universe,  ».<•.,  typical  of  tho  Logos  or  Son  of  the  Sitpreate- 
Father  of  the  worid— because  it  was  necessary  for  tho 
priest  consecrated  to  tho  Father  of  the  worid  that  he- 
should  have  as  his  paraclete  the  Son,  in  order  (through  Him) 
to  obtain  pardon  of  sins  and  supply  of  blessings  (Life  of 
Muses,  1 4) ;  and  he  also  introduces  J  oseph  (ch.  40)  saying  to> 
his  brethren, 44 1  forgive  you ;  eeek  no  other  paraclete,"  t.*"., 
no  one  to  act  between  me  and  you  as  your  advocate;  amt 
lastly,  in  this  sense,  the  First  Epistle  of  John  (1.  1,  2)  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  the  passage,  u  If  any  man  sin,  we  havo 
an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  ; 
and  He  is  tho  propitiation  for  oursins." 1  But  though  our 
evangelist  uses  the  word  in  this  somewhat  lower  sense  in 
tho  Epistle,  in  tho  Gospel  hu  nowhere  uses  it  thus.  There 


evangelist  brings  out  more  clearly  than  tho  synoptista  tho 
spiritual  meaning  of  the  promise  concerning  prayer,  and 
makes  it  evident  that,  as  above,  the  works  (tfya)  meant  are 
not  "miracles"  (oWapstt), — not  the  casting  of  a  material 
mountain  ink  he  sea,  as  might  be  inferred  from  a  misinter- 
pretation of  the  synoptista, — but  tho  Messianic  "works" 
of  forgiveness  and  regeneration. 

The  nature  of  Christ's  future  presence  in  the  hearts  of 
His  disciples  is  differonliy  described  in  different  passages. 
At  one  time  (xiv.  30)  He  declares  that  He  Himself,  together 
with  the  Father,  will  take  up  His  abode-  in  every  heart  that 
loves  Him ;  but  more  often  He  uses  the  word  used  by  Mark 
above,  and  speaks  of  a  Spirit  which  shall  be  sent  to  tbem 
by  the  Father.  He  applies  to  the  Spirit  the  very  title  we 
have  been  led  to  apply  to  the  Spirit  as  described  by  Mark— 
the  Advocate  (IlapoxAr/ros,  or  Advocatus).  As  a  paracletus 
or  advocatus  was  wont  to  explain  the  law  to  Greek  or 

1  Koto  the  enrtoua  break  in  chapter  xvi.,  where  the  word  iyanir 
dots  sot  occur  at  all  sad  OtAftr  is  twice  used,  xvi.  27. 


wisdom  "  (Lu.  xsi  15) ;  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  helping 
presence  of  Christ  (xiv.  16) ;  to  teach  and  remind  (xiv.  26) ; 
to  testify  and  to  aid  the  disciple  to  testify  (xv.  26)  ;  and 
to  convict  the  worid  of  sin  (xvi.  8) ;— but  nowhere  to  obtain 
forgiveness  of  sins  from  the  Father  by  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  disciples  in  His  presence.  It  is  not  an  unreasonable 
inference  that  the  evangelist's  different  use  of  this  word  in 
the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
tlutt  in  the  former  he  is  adhering  more  closely  to  the  original  • 
uso  of  it  as  handed  down  by  Christ  Himself. 

Besides  deecribing  tho  work  of  the  Paraclete  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  departure  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  thw 
discourse  touches  upon  the  enmity  which  the  disciples  must 
be  prepared  to  meet,  and  enforces  thn  necessity  of  unity 


»  Cf.  gchoettgen,  voL  iL  p.  «3S>,  where  it  ti  ihown  that  the  Jews 
adopted  the  Greek  word  tw*rr>9«*  (««*  '«*  classical  sense  of  "  pro- 
secutor," hut  in  the  sense  of  "advocate  for  the  defence"),  under  tho 
form  and.  applied  it  to  Michael,  who  defends  Israel  from  the. 

accusation  brought  against  him  In  the  presence  of  God. 
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through  love.  Only  in  two  poiuU  does  the  thought  seem 
to  suggest  the  influence  of  Philo ;  and  in  both  of  these 
Philo  is  rather  corrected  than  followed.  Philo  says 
(iWajt&i  7)  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Spirit  of  God 
should  remain  for  ever  in  the  soul  (though  it  may  for  a  time) 
because  of  our  inseparable  connexion  with  the  flesh ;  he 
adds  (In  language  which  is  at  least  liable  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  asceticism)  that,  as  Moses  fixed  his  tent  ouUido 
the  camp,  so  those  who  would  have  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a 
permanent  tenant  of  their  souls  most  put  off  all  the  things 
of  creation;  the  safest  course  being  to  contemplate  God, 
not  even  through  the  uttered  word,  but  without  utterance, 
as  absolute,  indivisible  existence  (&  11,  12);  with  the 
mass  of  mankiod  the  Spirit  remains  only  for  a  moment,  nor 
would  it  ever  have  visited  them  but  to  convict  (8(<A<yfcu) 
them  of  choosing  what  is  disgrace  f  ul  instead  of  what  is  good 
(•&,  S).1  The  Fourth  Gospel  emphasizes  no  less  the  work  of 
the  Bpirit  in  "  convicting  "  (i\iyx<t»)  the  world  of  ein ;  but 
it  is  also  careful  to  say  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  shall  be 
permanent,  "not  as  the  world  giveth  give  I  unto  you" 
(xiv.  27),  and  that  the  disciples  are  to  remain  in  Jesus, 
while  nevertheless  not  taken  out  of  the  world  (rvii.  15). 
The  Saviour  is  no  more  in  the  world,  and  the  disciples  are 
iu  the  world  (xviL  11);  yet  He  will  not  pray  that  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  world,  but  only  that  they 
should  be  delivered  from  the  evil  (ver.  IS).  The  discourse 
concludes  with  the  prayer  that  all  future  believers  may  be 
knit  together  into  one  great  body,  which  shall  be  in  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  wliile  at  the  same  time  the  Father 
and  the  8on  are  in  it  (ver.  21,  23);  and  the  last  words  of 
all,  after  innumerable  periphrastic  metaphors  to  describe 
the  promised  presence  of  Christ  with  His  disciples,  recur 
at  last  to  the  plain  expression  of  His  presence,  u  and  I  in 
yon" — not  greatly  differing  from  the  promise  in  the  First 
Gospel  (Mat.  xxviiL  20),  u  I  am  with  you  always."* 

There  is  doubtless  a  purpose  in  this  accumulation  of 
obviously  inconsistent  statement*  of  the' local  relations  be- 
tween the  Father,  the  Son,  the  8pirit,  and  the  Church : 
"  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me;"  "  Te  in  Me, 
and  I  in  you;"  "I  go  unto  the  Father;"  "The  Holy 
Spirit  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  My  name,-"  "The 
Comforter  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father ;" 
"  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  em  come  into  the 
world  the  intention  being  to  prevent  the  mind  of  the 
reader  from  attaching  any  importance  to  mere  local  relations 
between  the  Three  Persona,  and  to  force  him  to  form 
spiritual  conceptions  instead  of  local  by  showing  that  the 
most  opposite  local  relations  may  be  simultaneously  pre- 
dicated. Thus  contradiction  after  contradiction  leads  the 
reader  at  last  to  pierce  beneath  the  literal  integuments  to 
the  spiritual  truth  concealed  below  them ;  and,  aided  by 
the  bold  analogy  (xviL  21)  derived  from  human  unity 
("  that  they  all  may  be  one ;  as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I  in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  na"),  we  are 
led  at  last  to  discern  that  the  unity  is  not  that  of  place, 


1  Comp.  Philo,  Quod  Veut  ItnmutabMt,  86:  "  When  th*  high 
print,  conviction,  Uks  s  purs  rsy  of  light,"  flashes  on  oar  niinda,  we 
icalizo  our  pollution  ;  and  thus  conviction  ro»y  be  uitl,  a*  it  were,  to 
polluto  our  former  imaginary  aud  aelf-aeti-sBed  right^ouanusa. 
•  *  Tber»  U  aa  »t  tractive  lyromotry  in  th*  auppoaltic-n  of  Canon 
Weatcott  (Introd.  to  St  Joh*'i  Ootpd),  thst  the**  discounts  (sill., 
ziv.,  sv.),  in  which  alone  ii  any  mention  made  of  " commandment*,"" 
at*  intended  to  be  •  kind  of  Sermon  In  th*  Chamber,  corresponding  to 
the  Sermon  on  th*  Mount.  Th*  Sermon  on  the  Moopt  eet*  forth  th* 
new  law  V  Christ ;  th*  Senaia  in  th*  Chamber  vivlfle*  the  new  law 
with  the  new  Spirit  This  avppoaiUon  exactly  eorreipond*  with  the 
«' spiritual"  (Muretorian  fragment)  motive  of  the  Gospel;  and  th* 
caoterie  nature  of  the  doctrine  U  not  inconsistent  with  the  statements 
which  are  aaid  to  be  mainly  "baaed  on  direct  knowledge  of  Papiaa'e 
book-  (WeU-ntt,  Carwm,  p.  78),  that  Papias,  dear  disciple  of 
John,"  wrote  Ave  hooka  entitled  '  exoteric*. "  For  "exoUrica"  imply 
"  esoteric*." 
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but  of  will ;  and  that  the  bond  of  unity  is  not  sight  work- 
ing through  material  presence  in  material  light,  but  Love 
working  through  spiritual  sight  or  the  spirit  of  truth, 
independently  of  material  presence.  And  so,  after  all, 
the  evangelist  leads  his  reader  to  see  that  the  coming  of 
the  Paraclete  (like  all  things  else  in  his  Gospel)  is  accord- 
ing to  law ;  "  If  I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not 
come  unto  you "  (xvi.  7);  "  The  Holy  Spirit  waa  not  yet 
given,  because  that  Jesua  was  not  yet  glorified  "  (vti  39). 
Not  until  the  dead  has  passed  away  from  us  does  the  "idea 
of  his  lifo  "  creep  into  our  minds — 

"  Apparelled  ia  more  precious  balil. 
More  moving-delicate  and  full  of  life 
Than  when  He  lived  indeed ;" 

and  the  Eternal  Word,  who  subjected  Himself  to  the  laws 
of  human  nature  in  birth  and  life,  may  be  supposed  without 
irreverence  to  have  subjected  Himself  to,  or  perhaps  rather 
we  should  say  to  have  availed  Himself  of,  the  same  laws 
of  human  nature  which  regulate  God's  ordinance  of  death. 

The  crucifixion  having  been  considered  above,  we  pass 
to  the  narrative  of  the  resurrection.  Matthew  and  Mark 
imply  that  Jesus  manifested  Himself  to  the  disciples 
in  Galilee;  Luke  mentions  none  bpt  manifestations  In 
Jud»a;  tho  Fourth  Gospel  mentions  manifestations  in  both 
places.  Compared  with  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  may  be  said  to  handlo  tho  subject  more  familiarly, 
taking  the  resurrection,  so  to  speak,  more  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  representing  Jesus  as  moving  in  a  mora  human 
fashion  among  His  disciples  after  He  had  risen  from  the 
grave,  helping  tbem  in  their  fishing,  holding  long  con- 
versations with  them,  and,  in  a  word,  renewing  almost 
without  a  break,  the  intercourse  of  the  daysbefore  the  cruci- 
fixion. In  Matthew,  the  Christ  after  death  appears  once, 
upon  a  mountain,  doubtfully  discerned  by  some,  and  emits 
one  final  message,  sending  His  disciples  to  evangelize  the 
world,  and  promising  them  His  perpetual  presence.  In 
Luke  the  risen  Christ  "vanishes,"  causes  fear  and  .terror 
to  His  disciples,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  "spirit"  till  He 
eats  food  in  their  presence;  finally  He  ia  "parted  from 
them."  In  John,  the  ascension,  though  alluded  to,  ia 
not  described ;  and  everything  else  that  might  give  the 
manifestation  a  phantasmal  character  is  studiously  kept  in 
the  background,  No  mention  k  made  of  the  angel  who 
descends  (Mat.  xxriii.  2)  from  heaven  to  roll  away  the  atone 
from  the  sepulchre,  terrifying  the  keepers  of  the  grave,  and 
bidding  the  women  "fear  not"  It  is  rather  assumed  that, 
by  His  own  unaided  strength,  Christ  burst  tho  bars  of  the 
grave,  and  after  leisurely  laying  aside  the  grave-clothes, 
and  the  "napkin  in  a  place  by  itself"  (John  xx.  7),  went 
forth  to  converse  with  His  disciples,  it  is  true  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
manifestations  of  Jesus  were  more  than  once  not  recognized 
by  His  disciples  at  first ;  but,  in  the  cases  of  non-recognition, 
it  is  suggested  (as  in  Luke),  not  that  the  manifestation  was 
faint  or  shadowy  (as  seemingly  in  Mat  xxviii.  17,  "  And 
when  they  saw  Him,  they  worshipped  Him;  but  some 
doubted  "),  but  that  they  mistook  Him  for  a  stranger  (xx. 
14  ;  xxL  4).  That  Jesus  ate  in  the  presence  of  His  dis- 
ciples is  not  stated,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be  implied ;  but 
His  familiar  presence  at  the  meal  of  the  disciples  (xxL  13) 
suggests  a  real  presence  almost  aa  effectively  as  the  narrative 
of  the  eating  of  the~fish  and  honeycomb  in  Luke.  Addi- 
tional conviction  is  also  obtained  by  taking  ouo  of  the 
apostles,  Thomas,  as  a  type  of  resolute  scepticism,  refusing 
to  believe  unless  he  touches  the  body  of  the  risen  Saviour, 
and  by  describing  how  even  such  scepticism  as  this  was  con- 
verted into  certainty.  Moreover,  as  the  water  and  the  blood 
were  visibly  given  by  Jesus  on  the  cross,  so — lest  the  giving 
up  of  the  breath  on  the  cross  should  be  a  scarcely  suffici- 
ently noticeable  type  of  the  gift  of  the  holy  breath  or  Spirit — 
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Thomas,  Nathanael  and  the  sons  of  Zcbedee,  and  two  other 
disciples  (presumably  the  same  list  as  those  above,  with  the 
addition  of  James,  the  eon.  of  Zebedee,  and  Thomas),  are 
mentioned  as  alone  admitted  to  the  sacred  meal  which  clo&ee 
the  Qoepel.  This  fact  marks  the  whole  character  of  the 
book;  it  is  esoteric  and  eclectic,  and  designedly  modifies 
the  impression  produced  by  tho  tradition  previously  recorded 
by  the  synoptics. 

Thsxritieismef  th*  first  thrte  Goy/cls. — For  fourteen  centuries  the 
church  wu  content  to  follow  Augustine  {Dt  Consensu  Evangelist- 
arum,  i  4)  in  believing  that  Mark  was  "as  it  were  the  humble 
companion  (pedissequus)  and  abridger"  of  Matthew.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  ISth  century  this  dogma  was  shaken,  and  two  different 
hypothecs  were  put  forward:  (1)  that  the  evangelists  had  borrowed 
-  tthew  from  Mark,  or  Mark  from  Luke, 


r,  either  Matthew  I 
or  even  (so  capricious  o»d  baseless  were  the  hypotheses  which 
now  started  into  existence)  Matthew  and  M;irk  from  Luke ;  ft) 
that  all  the  three  Oospels  depended  upon  an  original  and  common 
Gospel.  The  first  or  these  hypotheses  may  for  convenience  be 
called  the  "borrowing"  hypothesis;  tho  second  may  be  called  the 
"  traditional "  hypothesis.  Eichhorn  was  the  first  to  systematize  tho 
"traditional"  hypothesis,  maintaining  (1704)  that  the  original 
tradition  was  e  written  Aramaic.  Gospel,  known  to  the  three 
synoptists,  but  afterwards  (1804)  scft'ar  modifying  his  views  as  to 
recognize  that  the  Aramaic  tradition  had  been  translated  into  Greek, 
and  r.asscd  through  several  documentary  stages,  before  it  sssumed 
the  form  preserved  in  the  triple  version  of  our  synoptists. 


hypo, 
winch 


Inside  the  circle  of  those  who  maintained  the  traditional  hy 

is  1 
"gel 

Eichhorn  had  assigned  (ISO*}  the  priority  to  Matthew,  Gratt  (18)2) 


thesis  there  now  arose  inner  divisions  upon  the  question, 
evangelist  moat  closely  approximated  to  the  "original"  tradition. 


<rar  evangelist  records  that  Jesus  breathed  on  His  disciples 
and  said,  44  Receive  ye  the  holy  breath  "  (or  Spirit) — at  the 
same  time  connecting  with  this  highest  gift  the  highest 
activity  for  which  a  human  soul  can  be  inspired  by  God,  the 
faculty  of  forgiving  sins.  It  is  probable  that  the  Cospel 
originally  ended  at  xx.  31 :  41  Bat  these  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  name." 
This  is  a  moat  appropriate  termination ;  and  what  follows 
bears  every  appearance  of  being  an  appendix  added  by  the 
author,  describing  a  miraculous  draught  of  153  fishes, 
and  a  meal  of  Jesus  with  seven  of  the  disciples,  followed 
by  a  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  Peter,  in  which  the  death 
of  the  latter  is  predicted,  and  the  erroneous  tradition  that 
the  beloved  disciple  should  not  die  is  shown  to  be  bascle&s. 

Three  inferences  seem  probable  from  this  last  narrative : — 
(1)  that  there  had  been  at  Ephesus  a  tradition  (arising 
perhaps  from  the  extreme  old  age  of  John  and  from  some 
aach  expression  as  is  recorded  in  John  xxi  22)  that  John 
would  not  die  till  the  Lord  bad  appeared ;  (2)  that  John 
had  died  when  this  account  was  written  (for  if  ha  were 
living  and  past  his  ninetieth  year,  at  a  time  when  the  church 
daily  expected  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  Ephesian  Chris- 
tians would  not  have  needed  any  explanation  or  softening 
away  of  a.  prediction  which  would  seem  to  them  very  likely 
to  be  fulfilled);  but  (3)  if  John  was  dead,  it  must  seem  that 
the  words  14  we  know"  could  not  havo  been  added  (as  they 
might  be  supposed  to  bave  been  added,  according  to  the 
Muratorian  legend)  by  Andrew  and  Philip,  who  in  all 
probability  died  before  John  died;  and  if  John  was 
dead,  it  must  seem  that  the  words  vxmld  not  have  been 
added  by  any  elders  of  Ephcsus  representing  the  genera- 
tion after  John ;  for  how  could  they — who  stood  on  a 
footing  altogether  subordinate  and  inferior  in  point  of 
reputation,  and  with  no  opportunities  of  information — 
bave  ventured  to  ratify  the  testimony  of  the  "beloved 
discipler 

It  is  more  easy  to  arrive  at  negative  than  at  positive 
results,  when  evidence  is  so  slight ;  but  it  seems  probable 
that  the  author,  attempting  to  give  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ,  as  a  gospel  of  love,  and  assigning  the 
Ephesian  Gospel  to  the  beloved  disciple  who  had  presided 
over  the  Ephesian  church,  by  way  of  honour  and  respect 
(for  the  same  reasons  which  induced  the  author  of  the 
2d  Epistle  of  Peter  to.  assign  that  Epistle  to  the  leading 
apostle),  and  being  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  the 
book  (though  representing  the  Ephesian  doctrine  generally, 
and  in  part  the  traditions  of  John  the  apostle,  as  well  as 
those  of  Andrew,  Philip,  Aristion,  and  John  the  elder) 
did  not  represent  the  exact  words  and  teaching  of  the  dis- 
ciple— added  tho  words  "  We  know,  &a,"  partly  as  a  kind 
of  imprimatur  of  Andrew,  Philip,  and  the  rest ;  partly  in 
order  to  imply  that  other  traditions  besides  those  of  John 
are  set  forth  in  the  book  ;  partly  to  characterize  the  book 
as  a  Gospsl  of  broader  basts  and  greater  authority  than  the 
leas  spiritual  traditions  issuing  from  non-apostohc  authors, 
which  our  evangelist  desired  to  correct  or  supplement  Nor 
is  it  in  the  least  unlikely  that  this  Gospel  does  represent 
the  teaching  of  Andrew  and  Philip,  and  Aristion  and  John 
the  elder,  as  well  as  that  of  John.  H  Papias  of  Hierapolis 
gathered  up  the  traditions  of  these  apostles  and  elders,  why 
not  also  our  author,  writing  in  Ephesus  perhaps  several 
years  before  Papiasf  It  is  assuredly  not  for  nothing  that 
the  name  of  "Matthew,"  mentioned  in  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke,  is  not  found  in  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  nor  is  it  without 
significance  that  the  Gospel  begins  and  ends  with  an  inner 
apostolic  circle.  The  44  twelve"  are  indeed  mentioned,  but 
as  iu  the  background.   The  beloved  disciple,  Andrew  and 

Peter,  Philip  and  Nathanael -Aeae,  and  these  only,  are  :  wlth  b^..  (we  IIolUliulI1 

mentioned  as  called  by  Jesus  in  the  beginning;  Peter  and  1  ■rt^Evsogelirn";,  proved  Mark'. 


to  Mark.  Moreover,  a  new  form  of  the  hypothesis  was  shaped  out 
by  Schleiermacher  (1817),  who  maintained  *hat  our  Gospels  we're 
composed  on  the  basis  of  a  number  of  disconnected  documents  ; 
while  Glassier  (1818)  showed  that  it  must  have  bean,  in  any  case, 
oral  tradition  which  served  the  needs  of  the  earliest  disciple*.  — 
tradition  stereotyped  by  time,  and  reduced  to  some  kind  of  similar 
pattern  before  being  committed  to  writing  hythe  synoptists.  Still 
no  certain  conclusions  were  arrived  at.  Dc  Wette  (beginning  from 
1826)  assumed  a  common  oral  tradition  for  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
treated  Mark  as  an  epitomizer.  Credo er  (1884)  joined  Schleier- 
macher in  tracing  our  Gospels  back  to  a  collection  of  words  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  supposed  Matthew  to  have  combined  with  the  oldest 
Gospel,  viz.,  Mark  ;  similarly  Lachmann  (1885).  Bleek  (1862-1S6S) 
relapsed  into  Griesbach's  view  (1784-1700)  that  Mark  was  based  on 
Mm  thaw  and  Luke. 

All  these  conflicting  hypotheses  mi^hr  naturally  induce  those  who 
had  not  themselves  closely  aliidied  the  synoptic  texts  to  believe 
that  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  unattainable,  and  that,  in  any 
cose,  the  synoptic  narratives  (not  being  the  records  of  eye-witnesses, 
nor  being  preserved  in  unaltered  documents  written  contemporane- 
ously with  or  soon  after  the  events)  must  necessarily  be  untrust- 
worthy. Accordingly,  in  1838,  Strauss  maintained  that  the  whole 
synoptic  narrative  was  legendary  or  otherwise  untrustworthy.  The 
defenders  of  the  synoptists  against  Strauss  found  little  consideration, 
and  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  contained  the  original  Gospel  was  dis- 
credited by  the  citravagance  of  Its  supportera.  In  ]  846-7  Sebweg- 
ler  and  Baur,  recurring  to  t  be  "borrowing  hypothesis,"  issued  it  in  a 
new  form  as  an  "adapting  hypothesis  '  Tea  original  Gospel  was 
now  supposed  to  be  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (sen  p.  818  above), 
which  was  imagined  to  contain  in  all  its  bare  truthfulness  the 
Ebionite  doctrine  of  the  early  church.  Matthew  combined  this 
original  Jewish-minded  document  with  soma  other  document  of 
mora  liberal  sentiments.  Luke  waaat  Bret  a  Pauline  protest  against 
Judaism,  but  was  afterwards  supplemented,  in  a  conciliatory  spirit, 
with  passages  coloured  with  Ebionirie  and  Jewish  thought ;  Mark 
was  treated  as  a  neutral  and  colourless  adapter  of  Matthew  and 
Luke, — "pedissequus  et  lirerialor "  This  was  the  Tubingen 
doctrine,  sometimes  called  the  "  tendency  hypothesis,"  because  the 
adaptations  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  theological  "tendencies." 

Lwald  (beginning  from  18tV)  combated  the  Tubingen  theory, 
maintaining  that  (11  there  was  an  original  Gospel,  perhaps  composed 
by  the  evangelist  Philip  ;  (2)  in  addition  to  this,  there  was  a  collec- 
tion of  «' login"  made  by  Matthew;  (S)  and,  outof  both  these  docu- 
ments, or  by  an  author  acquainted  with  these  documents,  was  formed 
Mark,  or,  at  all  events,  Mark  in  its  original  shape ;  ( 4)  Matthew  con- 
tains (1)(8)  and  (3),  together  with  extracts  from  a  "  book  of  higher 
history";  (S)  three  anonymous  evangelists  revived  this  narrative, 
which  received  ita  last  form  at  the  bands  of  Luke  (see  the  account 
of  Ewald'a  theory  in  Westcott'a  Oospels.  p.  208).  From  this  time 
the  compilatory  and  artistic  chaiacter  of  Luke  began  to  be  generally 
recognized ;  and  even  the  Tubingen  school  cave  up  the  theory  that 
Mark  had  adapted  Luke.  Hilgenfeld,  "in  a  five  yean*  literary 
struggle  with  Haur"(s*e  HolUmann,  in  Schenkel'e  Bibtl-Lrnam, 

Koatlin  (1863) 
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advocated  an  original  Mark  as  tbe  groundwork  of  the  eynoptists  ; 
together  with  a  Gospel  of  Feter  "a*  the  butn  for  the  port*  common 
to  Matthew  and  Luke.  Hitachi  (1861),  recanting  hia  former  op- 
position,  and  Meyer  (1853)  bnamo  converted  to  tbe  belief  in  an 
*  original  Mark.1'  Volkmar  (1857)  and  ft  number  of  other  theolo. 
grans  took  the  same  riew ;  Weill  (1801)  advocated  •  parity  or 
originality,  or  rather  •  common  original  aource,  from  which 
Mat  the  iv  and  Mark  borrowed  equally,  while  occaaionally  MatUiew 
borrowed  from  Mark  itself.  But  the  work  which  moat  approximates 
to  a  proof  of  tho  originality  of  the  tradition  contained  in  Mark  is 
Holtrmann's  Pic  Synoptisxhtn  i'rsngelim,  &c,  1863,  from  whose 
summary  of  the  criticism  of  the  Brat  three  Gospels  (Schenkel'a 
Bitxl  Lexicon,  "  Evangel  len  ")  these  statements  ere  .mainly  drawn, 
author  of  Jmu  ofNuxctm,  Dr  Keim,  of  whom,  for  the  sake  of 
interesting  work,  we  would  apeak  with  all  respect,  was  almost 

^iih  Hurt  urtnr*sww*n  w , 

-shakinc  of  the  Mark 
wualineation  (f*.  p.  30), 


adone  in  defying,  in  his  last  work  (p.  vii. 
1878),  the  "mane-shaking  of  tbe  Mark 


i  he,  with 


Tbe  work  of  Dr  Holttmann  last  referred  to  is  of  great  value ;  and 
oo  are  Ih  Weiee's  MmrvuMmn-  ,-Uum  (1572isnd  lialtltfL\uttangtliur,<. 
<1876);  but  it  is  truly  lamentable  that  nearly  a  century  has  passed 
in  the  accomplishment  of  eo  little.  The  reason  to  perhaps  to  be 
looked  for  (1)  in  the  amount  of  personality  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  discussions  of  this  kind  ;  (2)  in  the  haste  with  which 
theories  have  been  erected  upon  tbe  basis  of  single  causes ;  (S)  in  the 
general  absence  of  attempt  to  classify  and  concentrate  evidence ;  (4) 
in  the  failure  to  recognize  the  distinction  between  probabilities  and 
ssrtaiutiec,  and  the  amount  of  labour  necessary  to  attain  certainty  , 
{,&)  moat  of  all,  iu  the  absence  of  mechanical  helps.  It  to  probable 
that  the  publication  of  Braders  Concordance  in  the  middle  of  this 
century  has  done  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  hypothesis  inventors, 
from  Augustine  to  Hitzig,  to  forward  the  scientific  study  of  tho 
synoptic  Gospels ;  nor  could  Dr  Hcdtxmann's  valuable  work  have  been 
written  but  for  the  humb 


assistance  of  B ruder.  It  is  lamentable 
y,  ink,  and  paper,  and  occasionally  intel- 
t  as  well,  might  have  been  saved  if  there  had  been  in  common 
■circulation  from  the  beginning  of  this  century,  along  with  Brndcr, 
»  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  printed  after  tin-  manner  suggested  above 
{p.  790),  from  which  any  one,  almost  without  knowing  Greek  st 
oil,  could  have  ssen  at  a  glance  that  the  "  pedi&sequus  "  theory 
of  Mark  waa  not  for  ft  moment  tenable,  and  that  Mark  cmtiaixs — by 
sso  means,  necessarily,,  to — theoriginal  tradition  from  which,  at  leant 
«b  some  places,  Matthew  and  Luke  independently  borrowed 

There  are  signs  that  a  similar  waste  of  industry  to  to  be  appre- 
-fceaded  in  the  further  discussiou  of  the  question  whether  the  com- 
mon tradition  to  derived  from  oral  or  documentary  sources.  When, 
br  example,  we  find  eo  able  a  critic  as  Dr  Holtzroann  (Schenkrl, 
"Evangel, rn,"  p.  210)  laying  stress  on  the  irregular  form  iwntatfrriB^ 
occurring  in  the  same  place  in  all  the  throe  ajrnoptiste  (Mat  xii.  13; 
Ilk.  iii.  5  ;  La.  vi.  10)  as  a  convinci  ig  proof  that  the  copying  of 
documents  (snd  not  oral  tradition  i  ean  alone  explain  s.  strange  a 
similarity,  we  naturally  suppose  that  this  irregularity  is  nowhere 
alee  found  in  the  Old  or  Sew  Testament.  Bnt  so  far  is  this  from 
Ving  the  case  that  the  irregular  form  may  be  with  greater  truth 
said  to  be  the  only  form  currant  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
©©earring  not  only  in  the  three  passages  above,  but  also  in  Mk.  viii. 
35  (aveKsWern/);  in  Jeram.  xxilL  8;  in  £xod.  iv.  7 ;  in  var.  inter* 
■ret.  Oen.  xxiii.  16  (Tromtnius  quotes  8  (1)  Esdr.  L  86  (138).  but 
Teschendorf  reads  aweVrvsevv) ;  and  the  only  passage  in  which  the 
regular  form  to  found,  Gen.  xl.  21, contains  a  var.  lect  air««->-«Wi»«i', 
-which,  no  doubt,  ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  text.  This  may  serve 
as  an  example  to  show  how  ultimately  circuitous  the  path  most  be 
through  those  attempted  ahort  cuts  to  certainty.    The  truth  to  that 


the  question  of  oral  or  documentary  sources  is  not  to  bo  settled  with- 
onta  great  deal  more  of  labour  and  of  judgment  than  the  subject  has 
hitherto  received.  For  a  statement  of  the  oral  hypothesis,  which  to 
generally  adopted  by  English  scholars,  tbe  reader  to  referred  to 
Westrott's  Introduction  to  Me  Oosptls,  pp.  161-208.  It  has  been 
-pointed  out,  however,  by  Dr  Sands y  (Woasessy,  Sept  21,  1878)  that 
there  lias  been  of  late  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  three  theories — 
the  Tubingen  or  adaptation  theory,  the  documentary  Mark  theory, 
'  tradition  theory —to  approximate  to  each  other ;  so  that  the 
ey  theory  has  given  leas  weight  to  dogmatic  tendencies  and 


weight  to  literary  considerations.  The  documentary  Mark 
V -allows  the  previous  influence  of  tradition,  only  stipulating  for 
lost  documentary  links  between  tin-  oral  tradition  and  our  Mark  ; 
while  the  oral  theory  approaches  to  the  documentary  Mark  theory 
in  assuming  that  the  oral  Gospel  to  represented  most  nearly  by  our 
present  Mark.  Nevertheless,  says  Dr  San  day,  bet  ween  the  two 
last  theories  (for  the  Tubingen  theory  may  bo  left  ont  of  account  i 
"  the  strugglo  has  yet  to  come.  The  division  between  these  U 
almost  national  In  Germany  no  one  of  any  significance  a*  a  critic 
holds  the  oral  theory.  In  England  none  of  dot  prominent  writers 
bold  anything  else.  Prance  to  divided.  Oodet  ranges  himself  on 
the  side  most  popular  in  England.  Reville  was  an  early  supporter 
«f  a  view  simitar  to  that  which  is  warning  the  ascendency  in  Ger- 
many ;  and  the  same  to  substantially  adopted  by  U.  " 


It  to  greatly  to  be  desired  that,  in  this  "struggle,"  thi 
putants  may  illustrate  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  ampler  m 
than  baa  been  hitherto  common.  Different  versions  of  the 
origins! — 
tary  and 


die-' 


-tales,  histories,  ballads— transmitted  through 
oral  sources  should  be  compared  together;  and 
I  phenomena  of  the  ante-Jerome  versions  of  tho  1 


eially  the  phenomena  of  the  ante-Jerome  versions  of  tho  New 
meat  should  receive  the  most  careful  study,  before  even  the  ablest 
commentator  should  allow  himself  to  use  the  dogmatic  tone  which 
nn fortunately  characterizes  Dr  Weiss  s  AfaUku nariny«fiw#>  in  de- 
ciding against  the  oral  theory.  But  this  to  a  natural  characti  ruruo 
of  an  author  who  sees  in  a  single  'ie  sesvoA*}*  eonviaeing  proof  of  an 
Aramaic  original  (see  p.  805  above),  and  to  whom  a  a  si  iteS  settles 
all  critical  disputes.  With  this  dogmatism  the  tone  of  Canon 
Westcottx  remarks  on  the  oral  C 
Nevertheless,  it  will  probably  be  I 
siena  of  our  present  synoptiats  are  due  not  to  one,  bat  to  all," of  the 
causes  advocated  by  the  various  disputants  of  tho  18th 


Tradition,  documents,  theological  tendencies,  literary  modifications, 
misunderstanding  of  metaphorical  parable,  misunderstanding  of 
eucbartotic  language,  misunderstanding  of  spiritual  language— all 
these  causes  will  be  found  to  have  contributed  to  produce  the  pre* 
sent  synoptic  result;  and  it  will  not  improbably  oe  found,  as  Dr 
Sunday  shrewdly  suggests,  that  early  documents  have  been  much 
more  modified,  and  early  oral  traditions  much  lees  modified, 
than  modern  associations  might  have  led  as  to  suppose.  Future 
investigations  will  receive  a  considerable  stimulus  and  halo,  as 
soon  as  a  harmony  of  the  synoptiats  showing  the  Triple  Tradition 
as  well  as  the  double  traditions  (pp.  795-800  above)  becomes  a 
recognized  text-book  for  all  students  of  the  Gospels.  It  will  also 
be  a  useful  check,  if  no  demonstration  of  different  documents  (in 
Luke,  for  example)  be  recognized  as  sound  until  it  haa  bean  tested 
by  application  to  other  authors.  For  example,  the  proof  from  «•/, 
H,  r«,  «?*«,  A«7«(,  AsAf  i,  'iffevffoA^Mi  •Vowiair, « I Out,  arai  iSoi-, 

to  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  but  it  requires  expression  in  a  clear 
picturesque  way  by  the  well-known  means  of  curves ;  and  no  proof  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  accepted  until  it  (or  corresponding  proof)  has 
been  applied, — first  (a)  negatively,  to  several  passages  recognized  as 
genuine  productions  of  the  same  author  (Plato,  for  example),  and 
then  (6),  positively,  to  several  passages,  some  of  which  are  recognized 
as  genuine,  others  as  spurious.  In  the  first  esse  (a)  the  curves  will 
exhibit  no  fluctuations;  in  the  second  (6)  the  curves  will  exhibit 
fluctuations  corresponding  to  the  fluctuations  in  Luke  ;  and  this 
will  be  a  atrong  and  dearly  intelligible  proof  (even  to  those  who 
know  no  Greek— for  the  same  illustrative  proof  might  be  deduced 
from  the  application  of  tbe  test  to  Titus  Androniaa  and  to 
Hamht)  that  the  fluctuations  of  the  curves  are  caused  in  each 
esse  by  the  incoming  of  different  documentary  strata.  But  perhaps, 
to  do  this  thoroughly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  it  four  or  five 
times  over  for  each  of  the  four  or  five  principal  ancient  M8S.  (nor 
ought,  perhaps,  even  varieties  of  spelling,  and  certainly  not  varieties 
of  form,  such  as  ^xsW,  ax. ,  to  be  neglected,  as  possibly  pointing 
to  the  incoming  of  different  documents);  and  the  labour  is  so  great 
that,  even  with  the  avoidance  of  all  broaching  of  hasty  theories  and 
all  personalities,  a  single  worker  could  hardly  accomplish  it  with 
the  devotion  of  a  life,— at  least  that  to  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
present  writer  has  been  forced  after  dovoting  some  Tear*  to  this 
labour.  Yet,  in  any  case,  on*  signal  advantage  will  result  from 
our  keeping  before  ourselves  a  high  standard  of  demonstration,  viz. , 
that,  although  we  may  bring  forward  theories  for  discussion,  we  shall 
draw  a  very  distinct  line  between  what  to  proved  and  not  proved, 
and  shall  shrink  with  a  just  horror  from  short  out*  to  knowledge. 

Tkt.  Criiicum  of  Me  Fourth  tosses*.— No  criticism  of  a  systematic 
kind,  say*  Dr  Holtxmann  (Schenkel's  Bibel- Uxiccm),  began  till  the 
publication  of  Bretechneider's  Pnbabilia  (1820),  which  provoked  so 
much  opposition  that  the  author  retracted  it  The  apostolic  author- 
ship was  sap|>orted  by  Schleierroacher,  and  by  Credner  (1836),  oven 
while  admitting  that  the  Gospel  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  purely 
objective  work.  Similarly  Do  Wetts,  after  some  doubt  and  hesita- 
tion (1837),  and  Reuse  (1640-64)  decided  for  the  Johannine  author- 
ahip, — the  former  being  influenced  by  a  comparison  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  with  the  other  works  of  the  2d  century.  Tbe  attack  ol 
Strauss,  in  his  Lift  of  Jtsnts,  being  passed  over  (as  indicating  no 
attempt,  or  possibly  ability,  to  appreciate  tho  depth  of  the  spiritual 
doctrine  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  spite  of  tbe  suggest i ven ess  and 
occasional  accuracy  of  hi*  method),  we  come  to  Banr  (1847),  who 
pronounced  the  Gospel  to  be  a  religious  ideal  poem,  composed  in 
tho  2d  century.  A  great  cumber  of  writers  accented  this  theory  ; 
among  them,  Zeller  and  Hilgenfuld,  and  Sebenksl  and  Keizn  in 
their  lives  of  Christ,  together  with  ReVille  (1864)  and  Scholten.  In 
the  meantime  an  hypothesis  of  "partial  authorship"  had  been 
suggested,  some  (Weiase  in  1838,  end  Freytag  in  1861)  beUeving 
that  th«  discourses,  othere,  as  Kenan  (1863),  believing  that  the 
historical  narratives,  were  genuine;  while  some  wished  to  detach  the 
Judiean  from  tho  Galilean  portion  of  the  Gospel,  as  being  distinct 
in  authorship  and  origin.  Lucke,  Ewald,  Bruckner,  and  «  ittichen, 
adop;ing  in  various  forms  the  view  of  a  divided  authorship,  recognized 
in  the  Gospel  a  framework  of  historical  fact,  but  noted  also  the  prcsni- 
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uSite  at  ideal,  the  want  of  historical  dwelnpnient,  and  ".he  sub- 
jective colouring  given  by  the  author  to  tha  discourse*  of  Christ  — 
<i**s  which  find  a  full  expression  in  Vr'rissacker's  Untei-mehujrfak 
ftier  iru  «wrnyrrWt«  Oaehichtt  ( 18fli>.    Canon  Wejtcott,  In  his  In- 

',}nd,iOSo»  to  tfu>  Gespob  (6th  ed. ,  1«75),  maintains  apostolic  author-  :  (1879)  in  the  Spiakrr$ 
ship,  which  is  also  in  a  i]««aJ  treatise  (Authorship  and  Ustoriaxi 
L'hararter  qf  tht  Fourth  Gatfiel,  187^1  maintained  by  Dr  Sanday. 
The  lattar  work  lays  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  emphuu  on  tht 
pnsrsnhicsl  expressions  which  nrv  used  to  pro^e  thit  the  author 
was  ft  Jew  of  Palestine.  If  any  of  these  would  appt*?  natural  for  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  who  had  spent  two  or  three  passovers  at  Jerusalem, 
and  had  travelled  Uirough  the  country.    Stui  mora  doubtful  is  the 
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make  this  admission,  that  the  words  of  Jesus  oneself  and  the  words 
of  the  evangelist  are,  in  mure  than  one  instiui^e,  m>  mexTicaldy 

in tomixed  that  it  is  impossible  to  tall  where  the  former  end  and  th* 


latter  begin.  In  the  Jidreductut*  to  tKt  Oatptl  of  St  John,  published 
(1879)  in  the  Stxatxr't  Commentary.  Canon  Westcott  has  greatly 


canon  assumed  throughout  the  trcatiso,  thatffaphie  details,  parti- 
eafkrfties  of  name,  place,  4te..  imply  an  eye-  Aitnesa — the  contrary 
beinj  su^^istod  by  the  phenomena  of  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  Nor 
does "Dr  Sanday  make  any  attempt  to  illustrate  the  Fourth  Gospel 
(except  in  respect  of  the  Logos  doctrine)  by  the  teaching  of 
Philo.  Nevertheless  the  book  is  eminently  candid,  and  then  la  no 
other  book  in  Bngtlsfi  tn  compare  with  it  for  the  light  it  throws, 
not  only  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  itself,  but  also  on  the  history  of  its 
criticism,  Dr  Sanday  nlto  re<*og7iizea,  even  more  fully  than  Canon 
Westcott.  Uta  subjective  nature  of  the  Gospel,  at  least  so  Car  as  to 


(1879)  in  the  Sptakrf$  Omnxntary,  Canon  w  estcott  has  greatly 
smpUSed  the  valoable  remarks  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  contained  in 
his  Introduction  to  Utc  Study  of  tht  Ocsptlt,  and  .cates  mo.t  Jot- 
cibly  the  views  of  those  who  aee  in  the  multiplicity  of  detail  tn  U» 
Fourth  Gospel  on  a  amoug  many  proofs  that  the  Gospel  was  com- 
posed by  an  eye-witness  of  the  eveDts  which  it  records.  For  the 
do-  trinr  oi  th*  l.oeo.i  Canon  We^trott  pWcs  the  following  list: — 
Ufroeier,  I'hila  u.  d.  Jud.-Aicx  Thtotuphu.  1835  ;  Dachue,  JtvL- 


Ala.  Ktl\3um*.PtulomrhU,  iM*  ,  Dorn«,  I  tnom  cj  Chrut  (tog. 

trans.) ;  Jowett'e  "  8t  Paul  and  Philo"  (EputU*  of  St  Paul,  i  S«J 
ff.V,  Hoinzs.  Ptr  LtAre  e.  Logo,  tn  Oriteh.  PhilonpkU,  1872  ; 


Siegfried,  Philo  von  Alexandria,  1878.  Groaamana  (QutmHomm 
PhUonoat,  1829)  gives  a  complete  swnmary  of  the  use  of  tiw  ward 
in  Philo.  An  account  of  the  Logos  litetature  up  to  1870  is  given 
by  Dr  Abbot  in  his  appendix  to  the  article  on  "The  Word  "  iu  the 
American  edition  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  BibU,  and  Soulier  in- 
cludes several  later  works  in  La  dxtrine  tht  Loot  thm  Phil— 
d'AUandria,  Twin,  1*7*.  (B.  A.  A.) 


0OSP0RT,  a  fortified  seaport  and  market  town  of 
Hampshire,  England,  oa  the  western  side  of  Portsmouth 
harbour,  near  its  mouth,  directly  opposite  and  about  a  mile 
from  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  floating 
bridge  moved  by  a  stcum  engine  working  on  two  fixed  chains. 
The  old  fortifications  built  at  tile  end  of  hut  century 
are  now  obsolete,  and  a  line  of  new  forts  has  been  erected 
about  two  miles  from  the  town,  extending  from  the  Solent 
to  tiia  upper  part  of  Portsmouth  harbour,  with  accommo- 
dation '»r  two  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  brigade  of 
artillety  Near  the  town  is  the  royal  St  Clarence  victualling 
yard,  with  brewery,  cooperage,  powder-magazines,  biscuit- 
baking  cstibjishraent,  and  storehouses  for  various  kinds  of 
provisions  tar  the  rrjyal  navy.  Adjoining  this  yard  there 
are  large  Government  powder  magazines  and  a  laboratory 
for  making  fusees  and  rockets.  Within  the  old  fortifica- 
tions a  fine  new  barracks  has  been  erected  with 
datum  for  1 100  men,  and  another  barracks  with 
datioo  for  1600  men  adjoining  it.  The  principal  other 
buddings  are  the  town-ball  and  market-place,  the  church  of 
Holy  Trinity,  erected  in  the  time  of  William  HX,  and  the 
magnificent  Haalar  naval  hospital,  capable  of  containing 
2000  patients,  (import  has  an  extensive  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain  cables,  and  it  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  yacht-building  and  sail-making  establish- 
ments. The  coasting  trade  is  considerable.  The  town 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name,  Oosport  or  God's  Port, 
from  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  who  put  in  here  for  shelter 
during  a  severe  storm  in  1158.  It  was  then  only  a  small 
fishing  village.  According  to  another  supposition  its 
original  name  was  Gorae  Port,  and  it -was  so  called  from 
the  gone  and  furze  with  which  the  commons  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  thickly  covered.  The  population  in  1871 
was  7366. 

GOS8ART,  Jaw,  born  at  Maubenge"  towards  tho  close  of 
the  15th  century,  is  better  known  to  Englishmen  by  the 
name  of  Mabuse  than  by  that  of  Jenni  Gooaart,  with,  which 
he  signed  soma  of  his  pictures,  or  that  of  Jennyn  van 
Hennegouwa  (Hainault),  under  which  be  matriculated  in 
the  guild  of  St  Luke,  at  Antwerp,  in  1503.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life  before  ha  attained  to  manhood ;  but 
hit  works  at  least  tell  us  that  he  stood  in  bis  first  period 
under  the  influence  of  artists  to  whom  plastic  models  were 
familiar ;  and  thin  leads  to  the  belief  that  he  spent  his 
youth  on  the  French  border  rather  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scheldt.  In  no  seat  of  artistic  culture  is  this  feature  more 
conspicuous  than  at  Toumai,  Donai,  or  Valenciennes,  and 
it  may  be  that  in  one  of  these  cities  Mabuse  learnt  to  com- 
mingle the  study  of  architecture  with  the  gandy  system  of 


colouring  familiarfo  tintws  of  i 
or  power  of  Van  der  Weyden,  he  had  this  much  to  wrnnwa 
with  the  great  master  of  Tournai  and  Brussels,  that  his 
compositions  were  usually  framed  in  architectural  back- 
grounds ;  and  this  marked  characteristic  is  atrougly  dis- 
played in  the  pictures  which  he  executed  in  the  first  years 
of  the  16th  century.  But  whilst  Mabuse  thus  early  betrays 
his  dependence  on  the  masters  of  the  French  frontier,  he 
•bo  confesses  admiration  for  the  great  painters  who  first 
gave  lustre  to  Antwerp ;  and  in  the  largo  altar  pieces  of 

r>robiue*  in  a  quaint  and 


i  Castle  Howard  and  Scawby,  he 

|  not  unskilful  medley  the  sentiment  of  Memling,  the  bright 
i  and  decided  contrasts  of  pigment  peculiar  to  coloured  reliefs, 
|  the  cornered  and  packed  drapBry  familiar  to  Van  der 
Weyden,  and  the  bold  but  Socmtic  cast  of  face  remarkable 
in  the  works  of  Quentin  Matays,  At  Scawby  he  illustrates 
the  legend  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  who  parted  with  his 
worldly  goods  to  assume  the  frock  of  a  hermit.  At  Castle 
Howard  he  repreeente-the  Adoration  of  the  Kings,  and 
throws  together  some  thirty  figures  on  an  arch  i  tectorel 
background,  varied  in  detail,  massive  in  shape,  and  fanciful 
in  ornament.  He  surprises  us  by  pompous  costume  nud 
flaring  contrasts  of  tone.  His  figures,  like  pieces  on  ft 
che&B- board,  aro  often  rigid  and  conventional  The  land- 
scape which  showa  through  the  colonnades  b  adorned  with 
towers  and  steeples  in  the  minute  fashion  of  Van  der 
Wuyden.  After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  at  Antwerp, 
Mabuse  took  service  with  Philip,  bastard  of  Philip  the  Hood, 
at  that  time  Lord  of  Somerdyk  and  admiral  of  Zealand. 
One  of  his  pictures  had  already  become  celebrated— -ft 
Descent  from  the  Cross  (>r>0  figure*)  on  the  high  altar  of  tho 
monaster}'  of  St  Michael  of  Tongerloo.  Thilip  of  Burgundy 
ordered  Mabuse  to  execute  a  replica  for  the  church  of 
Middleburg;  and  the  value  which  was  then  set  on  tbs 
picture  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  Diirer  came  expressly 
to  Middleburg  (1521)  to  see  it.  In  1568  the  alUPftece 
perished  by  fire.  But  its  principal  features  were  preserved 
in  a  large  arras  hanging,  recently  exhibited  at  the  ArcbaJo- 
Iogics)  Museum  of  HrusMjls.  In  1508  Margaret  of  Austria 
sent  Philip  of  Burgundy  to  Italy  to  negotiate  for  the  treaty 
of  Cambrai.  On  this  mission  he  was  aeeompnnitd  by 
Mabuse ;  and  by  this  accident  an  important  revolution  was 
effected  in  the  art  of  the  Netherlands.  Mabuse  appears  to 
have  chiefly  studied  in  Italy  the  cold  and  polished  works  of 
the  Leonard  esq  ues.  He  not  only  brought  home  a  new  style, 
but  he  also  introduced  the  fashion  of  travelling  to  Italy ; 
and  from  that  time  till  tho  age  of  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck  it 
was  considered  proper  that  all  Flemish  painters  should  visit 
the  peninsula.    The  Flemings  grafted  Italian  mannerisms 
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oo  their  own  stock;  and  the  cross  turned  oat  bo  unfor- 
tunately that  for  a  centorv  Flemish  art  lost  all  trace  of 
originality. 

In  the  summer  of  1509  Philip  returned  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and,  retiring  to  hi*  seat  of  Suytburg  in  Zealand,  sur- 
rendered  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  planning  decorations 
for  his  castle  and  ordering  pictures  of  Mabuse  and  Jacob  of 
Barbari.  Being  in  constant  communication  with  the  court 
of  Margaret  of  Austria  at  Malines,  he  gave  the  artists  in 
bis  employ  fair  chances  of  promotion.  Barbari  was  made 
court  painter  to  the  regent*  whilst  Mabuse  received  less  im- 
portant commissions.  Records  prove  that  Mabuse  painted 
a  portrait  of  Leonora  of  Portugal,  and  other  small  pieces, 
for  Charles  V.  in  1516.  Bat  the  only  signed  pictures  of 
this  period  are  the  Neptune  and  Amphitrito  of  1516  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Madonna,  with  a  portrait  of  Jean  Caron- 
delet,  of  1517,  at  the  Louvre,  in  both  of  which  we  clearly 
discern  that  Vaaari  only  spoke  by  hearsay  of  the  progress 
made  by  Mabuse  in  "the  true  method  of  producing  pictures 
foil  of  node  figures  and  poesies."  It  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing more  coarse  or  misshapen  than  the  Amphitrito,  unless 
we  except  the  grotesque  and  ungainly  drayman  who  figures 
for  Neptune.  In  later  forms  of  the  same  subject — the 
Adam  and  Eve  at  Hampton  Court,  or  its  feebler  replica  at 
Berlin— we  observa  more  nudity,  combined  with  realism 
of  the  commonest  type.  Happily  Mabuse  was  capable  of 
higher  efforts.  His  St  Lake  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
Virgin  in  Sanct  Veit  at  Prague,  a  variety  of  the  same  sub- 
ject in  the  Belvedere  at  Vionna,  the  Madonna  of  the  Baring 
collection  in  London,  or  the  numerous  repetitions  of  Christ 
and  the  Scoffers  (Ghent  and  Antwerp),  all  prove  that  travel 
had  left  many  of  Gossart's  fundamental  peculiarities  un- 
altered. His  figures  still  retain  the  character  of  stone;  hi* 
architecture  is  as  rich  and  varied,  bis  tones  are  as  strong 
as  ever.  But  bright  contrasts  of  gaudy  tints  are  replaced 
by  soberer  greys;  and  a  cold  haze,  the  "afumato"  of  tha 
Milanese,  pervades  the  surfaces.  It  is  but  seldom  tha, 
those  features  fail  to  obtrude.  When  they  least  Bhow,  thi 
master  displays  a  brilliant  palette  combined  with  smooth 
surface  and  incisive  outlines.  In  this  form  the  Madonnas  of 
Munich  and  Vienna  (1527X  the  likeness  of  a  girl  weighing 
pieces  (Berlin),  and  the  portraits  of  the  children  of  the 
of  Denmark  at  Hampton  Court,  are  fair  specimens  of 
his  ekQL 

Philip  of  Burgundy  had  been  deputed  in  Italy  (1515)  to 
escort  Charles  V.'s  sister,  Isabella,  to  Denmark.  She  was 
the  affianced  brido  of  Christian  IL,  whose  subsequent 
attempt  to  unite  Denmark  and  Sweden  ended  so  fatally. 
Here  a  favourable  opportunity  was  afforded  for  introducing 
Mabuse  to  the  Danish  court ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
opportunity  was  not  neglected.  Yet  Mabuse  may  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  Danish  king  at  a  later  period. 
As  early  as  1523,  when  Christian  came  to  Belgium,  he 
asked  Mabuse  to  paint  the  likenesses  of  his  dwarfs.  In 
1528  he  requested  theartiBt  to  furnish  to  Jean  de  Haro  the 
design  for  Isabella's  tomb  [in  the  abbey  of  St  Pierre  near 
Ghent  It  was  no  doubt  at  this  time  that  Mabnse  com- 
pleted the  portraits  of  John,  Dorothy,  and  Christine,  children 
of  Christian  II.,  which  came  into  the  collection  of  Henry 
VIIL  No  doubt,  also,  these  portraits  are  identical  with 
those  of  three  children  at  Hampton  Court,  which  were  long 
known  and  often  copied  as  likenesses  of  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Henry,  and  Princess  Margaret  of  England.  One  of 
the  copies  at  Wilton,  inscribed  with  the  forged  name  of 
"Hans  Holbein,  ye  father,"  and  the  false  date  of  1495,  has 
often  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  Mabuse  came  to  England 
ia  the  reign  of  Henry  VI L  ;  bat  the  statement,  it  is  clear, 
rests  on  no  foundation  whatever.  At  the  period  when  these 
portraits  were  executed  Mabuse  lived  at  Middleburg.  Pat 
he  dwelt  at  intervals  elsewhere.    When  Philip  of  Burgundy 
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became  bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  settled  at  Duerstede,  near 
Wyck,  in  1517,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mabuse,  who  .helped  • 
to  decorate  the  now  palace  of  his  master.  At  Philip's  death, 
in  1524,  Mabuse  designed  and  erected  his  tomb  in  the 
church  of  Wyck.  He  finally  retired  to  Middleburg,  where 
he  took  service  with  Philip's  brother,  Adolph,  lord  of  Veeren. 
Van  Mander*B  biography  accuses  Gossart'  of  habitual 
drunkenness ;  yet  it  describes  the  splendid  appearance  of 
the  artist  as,  dressed  in  gold  brocade,  he  accompanied  Lucas 
of  Leyden  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Ghent,  Malines^  and 
Antwerp  in  1527.  The  works  of  Mabuse  are  those  of  a 
hardworking  and  patient  artist;  the  number  of  his  still 
extant  pictures  practically  demonstrates  that  he  was  not  a 
debauchee.  The  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  painter 
Henry  Van  der  Beyden  of  Louvain  proves  that  he  had 
a  home,  and  did  not  live  habitually  in  taverns,  as  Ybb 
Mander  suggests.  His  death  at  Antwerp,  on  die  1st  of 
October  1532,  is  recorded  in  the  portrait  engraved  by 
Jerome  Cock.  (j.  a.  c.) 

GOSSELIES,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  errondiasement 
of  Charleroi  and  provides  of  Hennegeu,  is  picturesquely 
situated  on  the  Pieton  and  on  the  Brussels  and  Charleroi 
canal,  8  miles  N.W.  from  Charleroi  There  are  extensive 
coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  possesses 
breweries,  tanneries,  bleachworka.and  manufactories  of  bats, 
knives,  and  nails.  Here  the  French  gained  a  victory  over 
the  Austrian*,  26th  June  1794.  The  population  is  about 
7000. 

GOTHA  (originally  Ootegtve,  or  Gotow,  and  later 
GotoAo,  or  Gotkau),  a  town  of  Germany,  formerly  capital 
of  the  old  duchy  of  Go  tha,  and  now,  alternately  with 
Coborg,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Gotha 
is  situated  on  a  canal  of  the  Leina,  and  on  the  Thuringian 
railway,  about  6  miles  north  of  the  Thuringian  Forest.  It 
consists  of  the  town  proper  and  four  suburbs,  which  are 
grouped  in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon  to  the  north,  west,  and 
east  of  the  hill  on  which,  at  the  height  of  1086  feet,  stands 
the  castle  of  Friedenstein.  With  the  eruption  of  those 
in  the  older  portion  of  the  town,  the  streets  are  handsome 
and  spacious,  and  the  beautiful  gardens  and  promenades 
between  the  suburbs  and  tho  castle  add  greatly  to  the  town's 
attractiveness.  On  the  other  side  of  the  castle  there  is  an 
extensive  and  finely  adorned  park.  To  the  north-west  of  the 
town  the  Gulberg  bill, — on  which  there  is  a  public  pleasure 
garden, — and  to  the  south-west  the  Leeberg  hill,  rise  to  a 
height  of  over  1300  feet,  and  afford  extensive  views  of  a 
beautiful  panorama  The  castle,  begun  by  Ernest  the 
Pious  in  1643  and  completed  in  1654,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  old  fortress  of  Grimmenstein.  It  is  a  huge  square 
building  flanked  with  two  wings,  having  towers  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  140  feet.  It  contains  the  ducal  coin 
cabinet,  and  the  ducal  library  of  nearly  200,000  volumes, 
among  which  are  several  rare  editions,  and  about  6900  manu- 
scripts. The  picture  gallery,  the  cabinet  of  engravings,  the 
natural  history  museum,  the  Chinese  museum,  and  the 
cabinet  of  art,  which  Includes  a  collection  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  Roman,  and  German  antiquities,  are  now  included 
in  a  new  building,  completed  in  1878,  which  Btanda  on  the 
southern  terrace  of  the  castle.  The  principal  other  public 
buildings  are  the  Margaret  church,— with  a  beautiful  portal 
and  a  lofty  tower,— founded  in  the  12th  century,  twice 
burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  in  1652 ;  the 
Augustines  or  Cloister  church,  with  an  altar-piece  by  the 
painter  Jacobs ;  the  theatre;  the  fire  insurance  bank  and 
the  life  insurance  bank;  the  ducal  palace,  in  the  Italian 
villa  style,  with  a  winter  garden  and  picture  gallery  ;  tie 
buildings  of  the  legislature  of  the  duchy ;  the  hospital ; 
the  old  town-house,  dating  from  the  11th  century ;  the  old 
dwelling-house  of  the  painter  Lucas  Cranach,  now  used  sa 
a  girls'  school;  the  ducal  stable;  and  the  Friedricfasthai 
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palace.  Tho  educational  establish  men  ta  include  excellent 
city  schools,  a  gymnasium  (founded  in  1524,  one  of  the 
moat  famous  in  Germany),  a  ladies'  school  of  the  first 
order,  a  training  school  for  teachsrs  and  another  for 
female  teachers,  a  free  school,  a  trade  school;  and  a  com- 
mercial school*  Among  the  other  institutions  are  a  lying- 
in  hospital,  a  surgical  and  eye  hospital,  a  private  lunatic 
asylum,  an  orphanage,  a  reformatory,  a  magdalen  institute, 
and  a  school  for  the  board  and  education  of  destitute  girls. 
The  observatory,  erected  by  Duke  Ernest  II.  in  1787,  was 
in  1857  transferred  to  a  new  site  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  park.    Formerly  the  town  obtained  its  water  supply 


by  means  of  the  Leica  canal,  which  was  excavated  in  1369, 
bat  water  for  drinking  purposes  has  since  1874  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Thuringian  Forest.  Ootha  is  one  of  the 
most  active  commercial  towns  of  Thuringia,  its  manufac- 
tures including  sausages,  for  which  it  has  a  great  reputation, 
porcelain,  tobacco,  sugar,  machinery,  mechanical  and  sur- 
gical instruments,  musical  instruments,  shoes,  lamps,  and 
toys.  There  are  also  a  number  of  nurseries  and  market 
gardena.  The  book  trade  is  represented  by  about  a  doien 
firms,  including  that  of  the  great  geographical  house  of 
Perthes.    Population-  (1875),  22,928. 

Goths  existed  as  s  village  in  the  tints  of  Charlemagne.  In  980 
Um  Abbot  Gotthard  of  Herafeld  surrounded  it  with  walls.  It  was 
known  as  a  town  as  early  as  1100,  about  which  time  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  landgraves  of  Thuringia.  On  the  extinction 
of  that  line  Ootba  came  into  the  possession  of  the  electors  of  Saxony, 
aad  on  the  dirisiou  of  their  estates  between  Frederick  the  Soft- 
hearted and  William,  it  fall  to  the  share  of  the  latter,  after  whose 
death  it  was  inherited  by  the  Ernestine  line  of  dukes.  After 
the  battle  of  Muhlherg  in  1647,  the  castle  of  Grimmenstein  wss 
portly  destroyed,  but  it  was  again  restored  in  1554.  Ia  1604  the 
town  wss  taken  from  Duke  John  Frederick  by  August  of  Saxony. 
After  the  death  witlwut  issue  of  John  Frederick's  two  sons,  it  came 
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into  the  possession  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious,  the  fourth  ef  the  lias 
of  the  dukes  of  Gotha  ;  and  on  the  extinction  of  this  lino  it  wss,  hi 
1828,  united,  along  with  the  dukedom,  to  Coburg. 

See  Ootha  md  teitu  [fmgtbvng,  Goths,  18S1 ;  Euhne,  BeiirOat 
xur  GeschiehU  der  Bntwickclung  der  tociaUn  Zustattdt  der  Stoat 
u*d  dtt  Hercogihvmt  Ootha,  Goths,  1862;  Humbert,  Let  vUU$ 
d,  la  ThurUigt,  Paris;  1869;  snd  Beck,  QtschicM,  dtr  Sladt  Gotha, 
Goths,  1870. 

GOTHENBURG  (Swedish,  GMtborg\  the  second  city 
and  chief  commercial  town  of  Sweden,  and  the  capital  of 
a  "  Ian  "  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  low  valley  sur- 
rounded by  bare  hills,  on  the  south  bank  and  1|  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Gotha  river,  282  miles  W.S.W.  of  Stock- 
holm by  rail  (by  the  Gotha  Canal  370  miles).  Gothenburg 
is  well  and  regularly  built,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  with 
wide  and  well-paved  streets,  and  in  its  general  appearance 
much  resembles  an  English  town.  It  consists  of  two  main 
portions,  the  town  proper  and  its  suburbs, — together  5J 
square  miles  in  extent  The  first  may  be  described  aa  a 
semicircle  extending  south-eastward  over  a  marshy  flat  from 
the  bank  of  the  Gotha  as  its  diameter.  This  semicircle  is 
crossed  by  the  East  and  West  Harbour  Canals  and  from 
east  to  west  by  the  Great  Harbour  Canal,  which  divides 
the  town  proper  into  two  parts,  a  north  and  a  sooth.  The 
canals  are  enclosed  with  hewn  atone,  lined  with  trees,  and 
crossed  by  24  ircn  bridges.  The  finest  streets  of  Gothen- 
burg are  the  North  and  South  Harbour  Streets.  Gustavns 
Adolphus's  Torg  (market-place),  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  by  Fogelberg,  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  town,  while  the  principal  market-place  w  now  (since 
1849)  Kvtigttcrrget  (the  king's  market-place).  The  favourite 
promenades  are  tho  Horticultural  Society's  Park,  the  King's 
Park,  with  Molin's  gronp  (the  Beltbncklers)  and  the  Nya 
A  Ueen  (new  alleys),  situated  on  the  south  outskirts.  Gothen- 
burg has  seven  Lutheran  churches,  of  which  the  finest  are 
the  cathedral  (Gvttani  Bomiyria),  called  after  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  founded  1633,  rebuilt  afterfires  in  1742  and  1816, 
now  a  cruciform  structure  173  feet  high  and  194  feet  long 
by  75  feet  broad,  Haga  church,  erected  in  1856,  and  the 
German  church,  Rebuilt  1747-1798;  an  English  Episcopal 
church  (1855);  a  Catholic  chapel;  and  a  synagogue  (18551 
The  other  chief  buildings  are  the  exchange,  in  Italian  style 
(1844),  with  marble  statues  of  Odin  by  Fogelberg  (1855), 
and  of  Oscar  L  by  Molin  (1855);  the  residence  house, 
built  by  Torstenson  after  the  Thirty  Years'  War ;  the  town- 
house,  founded  1670,  enlarged  1814 ;  the  old  kronhut, 
where  the  diet  of  1660  was  held ;  the  new  custom-house 
(1866) ;  the  artillery  barracks  (1806)  for  .750  men ;  the 
prison  (1854);  the  railway  station  (1858);  the  arsenal 
(1860);  the  new  theatre  (1856-59)  seated  for  1030;  and  the 
Sahlgren  new  hospital  (1848-55).  Gothenburg  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop  and  of  a  provincial  governor.  It  has  34  schools 
of  various  kinds,  including  two  Latin  schools,  a  school- 
teachers' seminary,  an  extensive  Elementtir-UiroveTk,  founded 
1630,  rebuilt  1859,  with  a  library  of  15,000  vola,  a  trade 
institute,  the  Chalmers'  technical  school  (1869),  another 
technical  achool  (1848),  a  "real-gymnasium  "  U844),  and 
a  navigation-school  (1862)-  The  museum,  founded  in 
1833,  contains  collections  for  natural  history,  entomo- 
logy, anatomy,  botany,  archaeology,  aud  ethnography,a 
picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  and  a  collection  of  6000 
coins  and  medals.  Gothenburg  has  numerous  benevo- 
lent and  charitable  institutions,  mainly  supported  by  the 
munificence  of  private  citisena.  The  industries  are  ship 
building  (carried  on  in  four  docks),  linen  and  eottoa 
weaving,  brewing,  and  the  manufacture  of  furniture, 
machinery,  lucifer-matchea,  paper,  sugar,  and  tobacoo. 
In  1877,  2213  ahipa  of  632,127  tons  (Swedish,  1221 
of  270,900  tons;  British,  267  of  130,219  tons)  entered 
at  the  port,  while  1781  ahipa  of  626,352  tons  (British, 
264  of  118,236  tons)  cleared.   The  mercantile  fleet  be- 
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to  Gothenburg  consisted  ou  January  1,  1876,  of 
65  steamships  of  21,215  tons,  and  156  sailing  vessels  of 
63,913  tons.  The  exports  in  1877  amounted  in  value 
to  £2,437,200.  These  included  8,107,326  cubic  feet  of 
ieels,  boards, audbat tens  (6,021,546  cubic  feet  to  England) ; 
6,065,408  cubic  feet  of  pit-props  and  other  timber,  besides 
7,246,056  pieces  of  oak  and  other  staves,  and  laths  and 
carpenters'  work  valued  at  £60,083 ;  90,460  tons  of  iron 
and  stool  (62,480  tons  to  England) ;  833,194  quarters  of 
grain,  ehieuy  oats  (265,655  quartans  to  England);  also 
beans  and  pease,  lucifer  matches,  2667  head  of  cattle, 
and  38,576  cwts.  of  butter.  The  imports  in  the  some 
year  amounted  to  £3,665,000,  chiefly  made  up  of  cotton 
(14,540,996  fi>)  and  cotton  yarn  (3,608,355  lb),  wool  and 
woollen  yarn  (3,397,757  lb),  raw  sugar  (17,269,777  lb), 
iefined  sugar  (6,512,919  Tb),  coffee  (8,230,346  lb  ),  molasses 
(4,883,021  lb),  rice-  {3,246,217  Hi,  olive  oil  (2,443,804  ft), 
salt  (796^208  cubic  feet),  coal  and  coke  (246,205  tons), 
iron  mils  (32,059  tons),  petroleum  (13,243,406  lb),  hides 
{2,346,577  lb),  and  paper  (712,538  ft).  Under  the  peculiar 
licensing  system  initiated  in  Gothenburg  October  1,  1865, 
the  town  authorities  contract  lor  three  year*  with  a  limited 
company,  which  takes  the  whole  number  of  licences  for 
salliug  Lrtindm,  and  hands  over  to  the  town  treasury  the 
net  proceeds  of  its  trade.  These  amounted  to  £40,103  in 
the  year  ending  October  1,  1876,  when  the  company  sold 
383,561  gallons  of  spirits,  178,133  gallons  of  which  were 
consumed  on  the  public-house  premises,  and  realized  a 
gross  profit  of  £52,850.  The  licences  issued  have  been 
reduced  from  119  in  1665  to  56  in  1876.  All  "bars" 
are  closed  from  6  p.m.  on  Saturday  to  8  a.m.  on  Monday, 
and  in  the  period  1866—76  apprehensions  for  drunkenness 
have  on  the  average  decreased  22  per  cent,  though  since 
1870  there  has  been  a  slight  increase  (in  1876,  2357 
persons  wore  fined),  usually  attributed  to  the  higher  rate 
of  wages  and  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  police.  The 
population  of  Gothenburg,  including  suburbs,  was  71,707* 
C  1877. 

Founded  by  Gustavo*  Adolphus  in  1019,  Gothenburg  was  from 
the  first  designed  to  be  fortified,  a  town  of  the  same  name  founded 
on  H  isingen  (an  island  44  square  miles  in  area  between  the  two  anas 
if  the  Gotha  river)  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  daring  the 
Oil  mar  war.  From  1821,  when  it  was  first  chartered,  it  steadily 
Lucroiv  1.  though  it  suffered  greatly  in  the  Danish  wars  of  tho  last 
half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries,  and  from 
several  extensive  conflagrations  (toe  last  in  1813),  which  have  de- 
stroyed important  records  of  its  history.  The  great  development, 
of  its  hemog  fishery  in  the  latter  port  of  the  16th  century  gave  a 
saw  impulse  to  t.hs  city's  trade,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  influence 
of  the  "  Continental  System,"  under  whieh  Gothenburg  became  s 
depot  for  the  colonial  merchandise  of  England.  After  the  {all  of 
Napoleon  it  b-gan  to  decline,  but  sine*  its  closer  connexion  with 
the  interior  of  the  country  by  the  Gotha  Canal  (opened  1832)  and 
Western  Hail  way  it  lias  rapidly  sdvaiiced  both  in  population  and 
tnde.  It  is  expected  that  th«  gmt  lima  now  In  eounM  of  construc- 
tion through  the  mining  districts  will  very  greatly  increase  the  im. 
portance  of  Gothenburg.  Since  the  demolition  of  its  fortifications 
In  1807,  it  hss  been  defended  only  by  the  two  redoubts  of  Billingen 
and  Kya  Habbe.  Gothenburg  was  the  birthplace  of  the  port  Bengt 
Lidr.or,  and  of  two  of  Sweden's  greatest  sculptors,  Fogelborg  and 
Mo]  in.  After  tho  French  Evolution  Gothenburg  was  for  a  Urns 
the  residence  of  the  Bourbon  family. 

Bm  OrUvta  CarWn,  Oitr*erg:  Batrifntwf  Sfrer  linden  eeh  dm  nSrmattt 
•»?</*  tapar  (Stockholm,  1SS3),  and  tlie  woisa  thtn-ta  tiwA  ;  alae  J,  Hci'tenlaa, 
jrsv'  '-'«''  nr  Oititartgt  hutorta  («  ISTOfc  Axehon  and  Pafc«,  !'<ri)«n«.!ri- 
trirlta  tttk'ior*wn<"- <»  1*70.  H  tff  t;  W.  Halm.  Bntnfmmy  »tw*r  ir^Hleden 
/rim  S-mVulm,  attM/ray.ir  ttit  O.U6crt  (U>  lb73i.  Bmlraf  IHI  " 
««Y,twTM  tt\  /^WJUj  /n-nmianm  mh- 
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studied  law  at  the  universities  of  Louvaln,  Cologne,  and 
Heidelberg.  Having  embraced  the  Reformed  religion,  he 
found  Geneva  a  safer  abode  than  Paris,  and  became  pro- 
public  appointment  in  one  of  the  districts  in  the  Jura,  but 
was  driven  from  his  home  by  the  troops  uf  the  duke  of 
Savoy  and  retired  to  Basel.  Thence  he  was  inducts!  by  the 
offer  of  a  chair  of  Roman  law  to  go  to  Strasburg,  but  soon 
changed  his  appointment  for  one  at  Altorf,  which  then  pos- 
sessed a  university  celebrated  for  its  late  professor  of  law, 
Donneau.  In  1600  the  elector  palatine  sujpointed  him 
professor  of  Roman  law  in  Heidelbevg,  where  he  spent  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  end  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  faculty  of  law.  The  most  flattering 
offers  from  several  universities  failed  to  induce  him  to  leave 
his  adopted  country,  but  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  by 
Tilly's  troops  forced  him  to  take  refuge  again  at  Strasbnrg, 
where  he  died  in  1621.  His  must  important  work  is  his 
edition  of  the  Corpus  Jut   .    The  text  given  by  him  was 

V©aT^T  ^ I tt O'a^tall^T  a%adO^)atQkd  £lli^  U3r0d  1.Q      VlO t&ltl 00*       swat s^sQSm 

twenty  editions  of  the  work  were  published  in  various  towns 
of  France,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Godefroy's  other  writ- 
ings are  very  numerous ;  but  they  an  for  the  moat  part 
cither  editions  of  c*"  sskal  authors  or  compilations  which 
display  great  industi  /  and  learning,  but  are  of  little  use  to 
the  modern  student 

Theodore  GodefboY  (1580-1649),  the  eldest  eon  »f 
Denis,  forsook  the  religion  which  hie  father  had 
nnd  obtained  the  office  of  historiographer  of  F 
well  as  several  important  diplomatic  posts.  His  historical 
works  are  very  numerous.  The  character  of  his  labours 
will  be  judged  from  the  title  of  his  most  elaborate  pro- 
duction— Le  Cb-imonial  dt  France.  Many  of  his  smaller 
works  are  devoted  to  questions  of  genealogy. 

Jacques  Godefjaoy  (1 587-1 652),  the  younger  brother  ot 
Theodore,  hss  a  real  claim  to  the  remembrance  of  studeota 
of  the  history  of  Roman  law,  in 
Code,  at  which  he  laboured  for  thirty  years.  It 
code,  and  not  the  Corpus  Juris  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Justinian,  which  formed  tho  principal,  though  not 
the  only  source  from  which  the  lawyers  of  the  various 
countries  which  had  formed  the  Western  empire  drew  their 
knowledge  of  Roman  law,  at  all  events  until  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  law  in  the  11th  century  at  Bologna.  Hence 
Godefroy's  edition  was  of  real  value.  Jacques  Godefroy 
also  completed  the  difficult  and  useful  task  of  collecting 
and  arranging  those  fragments  of  tho  Tteeloe  Tables  which 
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GOTHIC  LANGUAGE.   See  under  Goths,  p.  852. 

OOTHOFRKD  or  Godefboy,  the  name  of  a  noble 
French  family,  of  which  many  members  attained  distinction 
ss  jurists  or  historians. 

The  first  whose  name  is  associated  with  the  active  study 
of  jurisprudence,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  was 

DKNaGon»w«ov(l549-lC21).  He  was  born  at  Paris,  and  \  thought  to  be  mediteval  or romantic,"  as  opposed  to 
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can  be  discovered,  and  so  an  important  step  was  taken 
towards  representing  the  Roman  law  in  its  first  definite 
form.  His  other  works  are  very  numerous,  and  are  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  points  of  Roman 
lair.  He  died  in  1652,  having  served  the  republic  ot 
Geneva  both  as  its  principal  magistrate  and  in  undertaking 
important  missions  to  the  court  of  Franca. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  the  various  members  of  the  family  of 
Godefroy,  whose  activity  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  200  j 
may  be  found  in  the  Biographie  Gintrale,  and 
of  its  history  in  Morerf  s  Z/fcriennarre  kiitorriqus. 

GOTHS.  Tho  historical  position  of  the  Gothic  nation 
needs  to  be  marked  out  with  special  care,  both  on  account 
of  various  lax  popular  uses  of  the  Gothic  name,  and  also  on 
account  of  much  legendary  history  and  many  rash  ethno- 
logical speculations,  ancient  and  modern,  which  have 
gathered  round  the  true  history  of  the  Gothic  people.*  An 
ignorant  age  used  the  words  Goth  and  Gothic  as  vague 
names  of  contempt  for  anything  that  was  thought  rude  and 
barbarous.  A  hardly  less  ignorant  but  better  disposed  age 
used  tho  word  Gothic  in  an  equally  vague  way,  but  without 
the  same  feeling  of  contempt,  for  anything  which 
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una  also  to  be  lued  as  a  phUoIogi- 
cal  or  ethnological  term ;  we  heard  of  "  Gothic  nations,' 
"  Gothic  languages,"  ic,  meaning  "Teutonic"  in  the  widest 
noose.  The  name  was  also,  first  scornfully,  then  respect- 
fully, applied  to  a  style  of  architecture  which  has  some  claim 
to  be  called  Teutonic  aa  oppoaed  to  Greek  or  Roman,  bat 
which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Gotha  a*  a 
nation.  Long  before  this,  two  European  sovereigns  who 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  national  Gotha,  took 
the  tide  of  King  of  the  Gotha  out  of  a  mere  accidental  like- 
nees  of  names.  All  those  uses  of  the  Gothic  name  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  history  of  the  true  national 
Gotha  who  play  ao  grant  a  part  in  Europe  from  the  3d 
to  the  8th  century  of  our  era.  Tho  Gotha  may  on  many 
grounds  claim  the  fbremoat  place  among  the  Teutonic 
nations  which  had  a  share  in  the  break-up  of  the  Roman 
power.  They  wen  among  the  earliest,  if  not  quite  the 
earliest,  of  the  Teutonic  nations  to  establish  themselves 
within  the  empire,  as  distinguished  from  morcly  ravaging 
its  frontiers.  Their  history  too  la  closely  connected  with  I 
the  geography  of  the  whole  empire.  Their  first  historical 
appearance  was  in  the  East;  their  great  historical  settle- 
ment* were  made  in  the  West.  No  Teutonic  people  fills  ao 
great  a. place  in  the  political  and  military  history  of  the  4th, 
6th,  and  6th  centuries,  and  no  Teutonic  people  has  left 
behind  it  such  early  re  mains  of  a  written  native  litere- 

the  many  vague  uses  of  too  Gothic  name.  Alike  in  acorn 
and  in  honour,  the  Gotha  have  been,  not  unreasonably, 
taken  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole  Teutonic  race. 
The  wonderful  thing  is  that  a  people  who  played  ao  great 
a  part  for  several  ages  should  have  wholly  passed  away. 
The  Goths  hare  not  for  many  ages  existed  anywhere  as  a 
distinct  nation,  nor  have  they  given-an  abiding  name  to 
any  part  of  Europe.  Franks,  Angles,  Saxons,  Burgun- 
diana,  Frisians,  Thoringtnna,  Lombards,  Bavarians,  perhaps 
Vandals,  are  all  visible  on  tho  modern  map.  So  several 
jarts  of  Europa  have  at  different  times  been  known  as 
Gothia ;  bat  the  name  was  never  borne  by  any  largo 
country,  and  it  has  nowhere  lasted  down  to  modern  times. 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  the  early  history  of  the 
Goths  is  their  national  historian  Jordania,  who  chiefly 
followed  the  Gothic  history  of  Cassiodorus  the  minister  of 
Theodoric,  and  the  lost  history  of  Abtarius.  (On  the  value 
of  Janlariis  s  writings  sea  P.illmann,  -Gcschichte  dtr  VML-rr- 
wnthdertmg,  L  23.)  Bat  he  is  careleas  and  uncritical,  and, 
like  other  national  historians,  ia  fnll  of  mythical  elements 
in  the  early  part.  He  baa  to  be  tested  throughout  by  the 
contemporary  Roman  and  Greek  writers  from  the  3d  cen- 
tury to  too  6th.  Among  these,  perhaps  the  first  place  is 
due  wo  Ammianos  in  the  4th  oantnry  and  to.  Frosopius  in 
the  8th. 

The  first  cervain  historical  appearance  of  the  Goths  is  in 
the  lands  north  of  the  lower  Danube  in  the  3d  century  of 
our  era.  For  any  earlier  account  of  them  we  have  to  go 
either  to  mythical  ."tone*  or  to  ingenious  guesses  and  infer- 
once:  Tbire  are  a  remarkable  number  of  national  and 
lege».da*y  name*  which  have  mare  or  lees  of  likeness  to  the 
name  Goth ,  and  this  liken  oat  has  naturally  led  to  an  un. 
uc us!  n amber  oi  theoriet  The  Goths  first  appear  in  history 
in  Iht  mci«Dt  lend  of  the  Geia;  and  this  geographical  fact, 
ecu  turns!  with  the  likeness  of  the  names,  has  naturally 
caused  Gette  sad  Gatht  to  be  looked,  on  aa  the  same  people. 
The  identification  is  as- old  as  our  first  historical  mention 
of  the  Goths  (yEliua  Spartianua,  Ant.  Car.,  10).  Claudian 
always  speaks  of  the  Gotha  as  Geict.  So  does  tho  national 
historian  Jordania  (cap.  v.).  The  identity  is  mentioned 
doubtingly  by  Procopius  (BeiL  Fond,  12;  ef.  BdL  Gotk,  v. 
4).  It  is  strongly  maintained  by  Jacob  Grimm 
<Ur  Dtuttckm  Spmche,  capp.  it,  xviii),  but  is 


nearly  all  later  writers."  'A  more  famous  legend,  which 
has  derived  its  chief  currency  from  Jordania,  brings  tho 
Goths  first  of  sil  from  Scandinavia*  (see  Gibbon,  c.  x.r 
Geyer's  Hittory  of  Sweden,  a  x.j.  There  is  a  so-called 
East  and  West  Gothland  in  Sweden,  but  tho  connexion  of 
these  lands  with  the  Goths  of  Roman  history  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1, 35)  places  the  Tovnu  in  Scandia, 
and  Procopiue  (BeiL  GotlL,  ii  15)  knew  tiie  Tamvi  among 
the  inhabitant*  of  Thoule;  but  he  clearly  did  not  look  on 
them  aa  Goths  (see  Zonae,  Dit  titnttchtn,  500,  611 ;  Grimm, 
p.  312).  Then  there  is  the  god  Gadt  (see  KembWa  Saxon* 
in- England,  i  370),  and  the  Gedtat,  who  figure  in  Beowulf, 
and  elsewhere  in  Old- English  writings.  The  Traveller7* 
Song  (34,  116,  177)  distinctly  distinguishes  Goiht  and 
Gedtas,  and  cooplea  the  latter  with  the  Swedes.  Pliny 
(Nat.  Hiit.,  iv.  1 1 )  places  Oslo  and  Gauda  together  on  tho 
lower  Danube.  His  Gattdai  may  (xmibly  be  Gotha ;  if  so*, 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  Getce.  Then  there  are  tho 
Jvtm  of  Oki-Engiiah  history,  the  Gwttonet,  Gotkmet,  CMUxi 
(aoe  Latham,  Germania,  Epilegomena  rciviiL  et  teqq.). 
I'ytheas,  according  to  Pliny  (NaL  Hist.,  xxxvii  7  ;  cf.  iv^ 
14)  placed  the  G  nit  ones  ou  the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic 
(that  seems  to  be  his  meaning),  and  rules  them  to  be  av 
German  people  This  carries  tho  name  back  to  tho  tiunr 
of  Alexander.  Ptolemy  also  (id  5,  20)  has  IY>6W<<  ia 
Sarmatie  on.  the  Vistula.  Tacitus  (Germania,  43)  distin- 
guishes the  German  Gothona  in  the  name  region  from  tho 
Celtic  Got/tin*,  whom  he  places  seemingly  nearer  to  tho 
Carpathians.  Tacitus  moreover  not  only  speaks  of  tho 
Got  hornet  or.  Goto  net  as  a  people,  but  mentions  (Attn.,  it  62)- 
a  particular  man  of  tho  nation,  Catualda  by  name,  as  having 
restored  the  independence  of-  his  people  after  it  had  been 
overthrown  by  Maroboduus.  With  this  hint,  it  is  perhaps- 
not  too  much  to  infer  with  Aschbech  ( Weaivoihen,  2d  ed.> 
and  Zeoss  (136)  that  for  Bovrom  in  Strabo  (viL  1),  who 
are  mentioned  among  the  nations  subject  to  MaroboduuK, 
we  should  read  Fovtomc  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  names- 
like  Otta,  Gtthce,  Gudda,  even  Gothi,  lived  on  almost  to- 
modern  timos,  first  aa  national  namea,'thcn  as  names  of 
eontempt,  in  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Prussia  (see  Latham, 
and  Zeuss,  672).   Latham  assorts  the  identity  of  the  names- 


the  people  whom  they  had  conquered.  They  would,  on 
this  view,  be  Goths  only  in  the  seine  in  which  Englishmen 
are  Britons. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  that  there  is  no  trustworthy 
ovidonee  for  a  migration  of  the  Goths  from  Scandinavia, 
and  that  the  idea  was  suggest**!  only  by  the  "" 
of  name  between  the  true  Gotha  and  the  Gouts  or 
of  Swedish  history.  The  application  of  the 
Gothland  to  the  island  Gotland,  aa  well  aa  to  the  conti- 
nental Gauthiod,ia& further  mistake.  Nor  does  there  *oemi 
to  bo  any  roa&ou  for  ""***' "fj  Gotltn  and  Gttct  the  soma. 
Bnt  the  identification  of  the  Goths  with  the  Got&onet, 
Tovromt,  Gnttontt,  on  the  south  coe>t  of  the  Baltic  (which 
is  accepted  by  Pallmann  and  Dahn)  has  much  more  to  be 
said  for  it  Gothi  sod  Golhones  are  strictly  the  same  name  ; 
the  double  form  is  usual  in  the  Latin  shapes  of  Teutonic 
names.  But  the  whole  history  of  the  Goths  in  their  north- 
ern seats  is  summed  up  in  tho  personal  history  of  Catualda, 
who,  after  delivering  his  people  from  Maroboduus,  was 
himself  overthrown  by  tho  Hermunduti  The  continuous* 
and  certain  history  of  the  Gothic  nation  begins  in  the- 
Roman  Dacia, 

The  question  now  cornea,  Which  of  the  nations  which 
are  historically  connected  with  the  Goths  had  any  closer 
lexion  with  them  than  that  of  common  Toutonio  origin  T 
Goto  and  other  doubtful  theories,  tie  real 
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Gothic  name  is  used  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  in  a 
r  and  in  a  narrower  sense.    Wo  muBt  also  bear  in  mind 


the  vogue  way  in  which  the  ancient  writers  used  national 
names,  and  their  fondness  for  using  obsolete  names.  Thus 


the  Goths  and  other  Teutonic  nations  are  spoken  of  as 
Scythians  and  Samaritans.  Procopins,  in  an  evidently  well- 
considered  passage  (DM.  YaruL,  i.  2),  speaks  of  tho  Goths 
as  having  been  formerly  called  lavpofiarm  xal  MtXayxXcuycn, 
names  which  come  out  of  Herodotus's  description  of  the 
regions  where  the  Goths  first  appear.  But  he  gives  it  as 
the  definite  result  of  his  own  observations  that  Goths,— by 
this  namo  he  »]ways  means  specially  ihe  East-Go tl is,— 
Vandals,  West-Goths,  and  Gepids  (IVai&s,  with  an 
evident  intention  to  give  the  word  a  Greek  meaning)  were 
originally  one  nation,  speaking  one  Gothic  language.  The 
only  question  is  about  the  Vandals.  The  Gepids  are  com- 
monly acknowledged  si  a  branch  of  the  Goths,  and  Jor- 
danis  (17)  has  a  legend  which  implies  their  kindred.  The 
TaifaLn  (Ammianua,  xxxL  19),  the  Bastarnse,  Pencini,  and 
other  tribes  are  also  reckoned  among  the  Gothic  races. 
In  other  passages  Procopius  speaks  of  several  other  nations, 
as  the  Alans,  Kogi,  and  Scirri,  as  Gothic,  but  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  the  same  way  pronouncing  a  definite  judg- 
ment Among  all  these,  the  historical  Goths,  who  play  a 
part'in  European  history  by  that  name,  consist  of  the  East 
and  West  Goths,  and  of  the  small  division  called  Tetraxitse. 
The  division  into  East  and  West  Goths  docs  not  appear  in 
the  earlier  writers,  as  Aromianus  and  Zosimus,  but  we  find 
it  both  in  Procopius  and  in  Jordonis,  Instead  of  East- 
Goths  and  West-Goths,  we  read  in  Ammianua,  Zosimus, 
and  Claudian  of  Greuthungi  and  Tervingi.  These  seem 
to  be  (see  Aechbach,  21 ;  Zeass,  406  }  Kopke,  103)  the 
strictly  national  names  of  the  two  divisions,  which  took  the 
names  of  East  and  West  Goths  from  their  geographical 
position  in  the  lands  which  they  entered.  There  is  an  exact 
parallel  in  England,  where  the  notional  name  of  the  OeieUscu 
gives  way  to  the  geographical  name  of  Weil-Saxom.  J  Or- 
el au  is  in-leed  doubts  whether  the  East-Goths  were  so 
called  from  their  eastern  position,  or  from  a  king  Ostrogoths. 
Strange  to  say,  this  Ostrogotha  seems  to  be  a  real  perwin, 
and  not  a  mere  mythical  eponym.  OwrrptyMht  (Procop., 
Bell.  Goth.,  iv.  27)  is  an  historical  person  at  a  later  date, 
and  the  name  is  borne  in  a  feminine  shape  by  one  of  the 
daughters  pi  Theodoric.  The  history  of  the  East  and  West 
Goths,  as  for  as  the  empire  is  concerned,  falls  naturally  into 
three  pBrioda.  In  the  3d  century  they  are  still  Bettled  out* 
side'  the  empire,  and  appear  as  invaders  and  ravagers  of  the 
Roman  territory  from  outside.  After  an  interval  in  which 
they  almost  sink  out  of  notice,  they  appear  again  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  in  various  relations  of  alliance 
and  enmity,  marching  to  and  fro,  but  not  making  any  last- 
ing settlement  It  is  not  till  the  6th  century  that  they 
begin  to  form  settled  powers.  During  their  wandering  Btage 
they  appear  mainly  in  the  Eastern  empire.  But  neither 
they  nor  any  other  Teutonic  people  founded  any  permanent 
settlement  within  its  borders.  The  historical  settlements 
of  the  Goths  ore  the  short  and  brilliant  dominion  of  the  East. 
Goths  in  Italy,  and  the 
Goths  in  Gaul  and  Spein. 

After  the  first  vague  mention  of  the  Goths  under  Anto- 
ninus Caracalla,  they  begin  toplay  a  distinct  part  in  fhe 
reign  of  Alexander  Severn*.  They  were  then  in  Dacia,  and 
received  a  tribute  or  subsidy  of  some  kind  (Petrus  Patricius, 
124,  ed.  Bonn).  The  next  emperor,  Maximin,  is  claimed 
by  Jordonis  (18)  as  himself  of  Gothic  birth,  but  we  may 
Buspect  the  usual  confnsion  with  the  Getcr.  The  narrative 
of  Jordanis  begins  from  this  point  to  put  on  a  more  his- 
torical character,  and  his  account  ia  helped  ont  by  various 
notices  in  the  Augustan  History.  In  the  reign  of  Philip 
(244-248  a.d.)  they  passed  the  Danube  and  ravaged  Moesia, 


and  in  261  the  emperor  Decius  fell  in  battle  against  them 
(see  Zosimus,  L  19  et  xqq.).  From  this  time  they  ravaged 
eastern  Europe  and  western  Asia  far  and  wide  (251-268). 
They  carried  on  their  warfare  by  sea,  and  reached  ss  for 
east  as  Trebirond.  And  it  seems  to  have  been  now  that 
the  first  permanent  Gothic  settlement  was  made,  though  not 
strictly  within  the  lands  of  the  empire.  This  was  in  the 
Tauric  Chersonesoa  or  Crim.  Here  their  settlement  lasted 
for  many  ages,  and  they  became  allies  rather  than  subjects 
of  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Within  the  empire 
the  Gothic  inroads  met  with  repulses  at  several  points, 
especially  from  the  local  forces  of  Athens  under  the  his- 
torian Dexippus  (Trebellius,  Gallienus  13,  and  the  fragment 
of  Dexippus  himself).  At  last,  in  269,  the  Goths  suffered 
a  decisive  defeat  from  the  emperor  Claudius  at  Naiseus  in 
Dardania,  which  formed  on  epoch  in  Gothic  history.  It 
answers  to  the  repulse  of  the  Saxons  from  Britain  by  the 
elder  Theodoains.  The  first  attempt  at  Gothic  settlement 
south  of  the  Danube  had  been  premature.   It  had  to  be 

"ie  Goths  ai 


are  attributed  to  Aure- 
lian.  But  the  chief  event  of  bis  reign  was  one  which 
amounted  to  a  leg<U  acknowledgment  of  Gothic  occupation 
north  of  the  Danube.  The  Roman  legions  were  withdrawn 
from  Dacia,  and  *.he  namo  of  Trajan's  great  conquest  was 
transferred  to  tb">  land  south  of  the  Danube  (274).  That  is, 
the  great  river  was  established  as  the  boundary  between  the 
Roman  and  Gothic  dominions.  The  wisdom  of  this  cession 
is  shown  by  its  being  followed  by  a  period  of  ninety  yi 
in  which  the  pc  ce  between  the  Goths  and  tho  empire 
seldom  seriously  broken.  The  chief  interruption  was  during 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  when  the  Gothic  king  Araric 
invaded  the  enip  t,  and,  after  some  momentary  successes, 
was  driven  back.  In  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  a  great 
power  arose  under  the  East-Gothic  king  Ermanaric  (less 
correctly  Hen*a*rio;  the  name  is  the  same  as  Eonunrk, 
in  the  royal  line  of  Kent),  of  the  house  of  the  Amali,  which 
was  reckoned  to  bi  the  noblest  among  the  Goths.  Erman- 
aric has  become  a  great  figure. in  Toutonio  legend,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  far  legend  has  built  upon  history,  and 
how  far  Bo-called  histd  y  has  drawn  from  legend.  But  that 
Ermanaric  was  a  real  man,  and  the  founder  of  a  great 
dominion,  is  plain  from  the  few  words  of  Ammianua  (mi. 
3).  Yet  there  is  sometVing  unsatisfactory  in  the  way 
in  which  we  read  vague  ai  counts  of  the  greatness  of  his 
power,  with  hardly  a  glimpso  of  himself  personally.  The 
period  assigned  to  his  reign  n  full  of  stirring  events,  in 
which  we  get  a  clear  conceptfrm  of  much  lesser  Gothic 
chiefs,  but  none  of  Ermanaric  him  •self.  Jordanis  (23)  claims 
for  him  a  vast  dominion  stretching  from  the  Danube  to 
the  Baltic,  and  he  is  specially  emphatic  on  the  subjection 
of  the  Slavonic  nations  to  the  rulr  of  the  Gothic  over* 
lord.  With  regard  to  the  Gothio  >otions,  We  con  see 
that  the  rule  of  Ermanaric  was  a  mere  overlordahip.  The 
West-Goths  appear  as  a  distinct  people,  with  the  power  of 
making  war  and  peace  on  their  own  account.  But  they 
had  no  kings ;  thair  great  chief  Athanark  Appears  only  as 
'"judge"  (Ammianua,  xxviL  6  ;  xxxL  3),  at-awering  to  our 
tatdormaa.  ov  kertioga  (ef.  Jordanis,  26) ;  and  along  with 
him  ore  other  West-Gothio  chiefs,  specially  his  rival  Frithi- 
gem.  Wo  hear  of  a  civil  war  between  these  two  rivals 
(Socrates,  i*  33),  and  it  is  more  certain  tha*  Athanaric 
made  war  within  the  Roseau  border  as  an  ally  of  the  usur 
per  of  Prooopins  ia  366,  and  afterwards  mode  peace  with 
tho  emperor  Valera.  By  this  time  Christianity  "as  mak- 
ing swift  advances  among  the  Goths.  According  to  the 
viow  of  some  modern  writers  (Kopke.  1 23 ;  Pallmann,  »L  63), 
the  outlying  Gothic  settlement  in  Crim  had  been  CI  istian 
and  Oatholic  from  the  beginning;  but  now  Christianity  in 
its  Arian  form  began  to  be  gradually  accepted  by  the  grea* 
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mass  of  tbe  Gothic  nation.  Tbis  was  mainly  tho  work  of 
the  teaching  of  Ulfila  (see  Ultila),  the  Gothic  apostle  and 
t  ran  slator  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothio  tongue  (Sozomen, 
iv.  24).  According  to  some  accounts  (Pallmann,  i  71),  he 
had,  to  avoid  persecution,  led  a  Christian  colony  south  of 
the  Danube  (348),  who  settled  peaceably  at  Nicopolis,  and 
are  hence  known  aa  Mcesogoths  (seemingly  tbe  Oolhi 
Minortt  of  Jordan  is,  51).  Later,  in  370,  there  was 
another  great  persecution,  in  which  Athanaric,  tbe  special 
enemy  of  everything  Roman,  appears  also  as  the  enemy  of 
the  Christians,  while  Frithigern  is  their  friend  (Soxornen, 
vL  37  ;  Socrates,  iv.  33).  The  distinction  between  Chris- 
tian  and  heathen  Goths  remains  of  political  importance  for 
some  time.  But  both  East  and  West  Goths  had  fully 
embraced  Ariinism  long  before  the  end  of  tbe  5th  century, 
while  the  Goths  of  Crira  seem  to  have  remained  Catholk, 
and  received  Catholic  bishops  from  Saint  John  Cbrysostom, 
and  afterwards  from  Justinian. 

Towards  the  end  of  ths  reign  of  Ermanaric  several  causes 
joined  together  to  break  his  great  dominion  asunder. 
There  were  clearly  signs  of  division  between  East  and  West 
Goths,  between  Christians  and  heathens,  as  well  as  discon- 
tents among  tbe  subject  nations.  These  causes  of  division 
were  now  strengthened  by  pressure  from  without  Now 
began  the  first  of  those  movements  of  the  Turanian  races  into 
the  lands  north  of  tho  Danube,  which  Iiave  hod  such  an  effect 
on  the  history  of  south-eastern  Europe  down  to  our  own 
time.  The  Hans  pressed  ou  the  new  dominion  of  the 
Goths,  which  was  already  beginning  to  break  in  pieces. 
Ermanaric  died  at  the  age,  it  is  said,  of  110,  by  the  hands 
of  subject  princes  stirred  to  wrath  by  his  cruelties  (Jor- 
danis,  24).  /.U  thought  of  a  lasting  Gothic  dominion  north 
of  the  Danube  died  with  him.  With  his  fall  the  move- 
ment! south  of  that  river  begin  again  on  a  great  scale. 

From  this  time  tho  history  of  the  East  and  West  Goths 
parts  asuuder,  to  be  joined  together  again  only  incidentally 
and  for  a  season.  The  great  mass  of  the  East-Goths  stayed 
north  of  the  Danube,  and  passed  under  the  overlordship 
of  the  Hun.  They  do  not  for  tbe  present  play  any  import- 
ant part  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire.  The  great  mass  of 
the  West-Goths  crossed  tho  Danube  into  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, and  there  played  a  most  important  port  in  various 
characters  of  alliance  and  enmity.  The  great  migration 
was  in  376,  when  they  were  allowed  to  pass  as  peaceful 
settlers  under  their  chiof  Frithigern.  His  rival  Athanaric 
seems  to  have  tried  to  maintain  his  party  for  a  while  north 
of  the  Danube  in  defiance  of  the  Huns ;  but  he  had  presently 
to  follow  tbe  eiamplo  of  tho  groat  mass  of  the  nation.  The 
peaceful  designs  of  Frithigern  were  meanwhile  thwarted  by 
the  ill-treatment  which  the  Goths  suffered  from  the  Roman 
officials,  which  led  first  to  disputes  and  then  to  open  war. 
In  378  the  Goths  won  the  great  battle  of  Adrianople,  in 
which  the  emperor  Valens  was  killed.  His  successor 
Theodosius  the  Great  made  terms  with  them  in  381,  and 
tbe  mass  of  th9  Gothic  warriors  entered  the  Roman  service 
as  feederati  Many  of  their  chiefs  were  in  high  favour ; 
bnt  it  teems  that  the  orthodox  Theodosius  showed  more 
favour  to  tbe  still  remaining  heathen  party  among  the 
Goths  than  to  the  larger  part  of  them  who  had  embraced 
Arian  Christianity.  Athanaric  himself  came  to  Constan- 
tinople in  381 ;  be  was  received  with  high  honours,  and  hod 
a  solemn  lateral  when  he  died.  His  sayiug  is  worth  re- 
cording, as  an  example  of  the  effect  which  Roman  civiliza- 
tion bad  on  the  Teutonic  mind.  "  Tbe  emperor,''  he  said, 
"  was  a  god  upon  earth,  and  he  who  resisted  him  would 
have  his  blood  on  his  own  head" 

The  death  of  Theodosius  in  395  broke  up  tl  ie  union 
between  the  West-Goths  and  the  empire.  Dissensions 
arose  between  them  and  the  ministers  of  Arradins;  tbe 
•Goths  threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  chose  Alaric  as  their 
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king.  This  was  a  restoration  alike  of  natiuual  unity  and  of 
national  independence.  The  royal  title  hod  not  boon  borne 
by  their  leaders  in  the  Roman  service  Alarie's  position  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  several  Goths  in  the  Roman 
service,  who  appear  as  simple  rebels  (see  Kopke,  128).  He 
was  of  the  great  West-Gothic  bouse  of  the  Balti  (bold),  a 
house  second  in  nobility  only  to  that  of  the  Amali.  His 
whole  career  was  taken  up  with  marchin  gs  to  and  fro  within 
the  lands,  first  of  the  Eastern,  then  of  the  Western  empire. 
The  Goths  are  nnder  him  on  independent  people  under  a 
national  king ;  their  independence  is  in  no  way  interfered 
with  if  the  Gothic  king,  in  a  moment  of  peace,  accepts  tbe 
offics  and  titles  of  a  Roman  general.  But  under  Alaric  the 
Goths  make  no  lasting  settlement.  In  tbe  long  tale  of  in- 
trigue and  warfare  between  the  Goths  and  the  two  imperial  # 
courts  which  fills  up  this  whole  time,  cessions  of  territory 
are  offered  to  tbe  Goths,  provinces  are  occupied  by  them, 
but  as  yet  they  do  not  take  root  anywhere;  no  Western  land 
aa  yet  becomes  Gothia.  Alarie's  designs  of  settlement  seem 
in  his  first  stage  to  have  still  kept  east  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  Hlyricum,  possibly  in  Greece.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
career  his  eyes  seem  fixed  on  Africa  (nee  Kopke,  128). 

Greeco  was  the  scene  of  his  great  campaign  in  39G,  the 
second  Gothic  invasion  of  that  country.  In  this  campaign 
the  religious  position  of  the  Goths  is  strongly  marked.  Tho 
Arian  appeared  as  (vu  enemy  alike  to  the  pagan  majority  and 
tbe  Catholic  minority;  but  he  camo  surrounded  by  monks, 
and  bis  chief  wrath  was  directed  against  the  heathen 
temples  (Hertxberg,  GetchichU  Gritckadandt,  iiL  39 1 V.  His 
Italian  campaigns  fall  into  two  great  divisions,  that  of 
402-3,  wheu  be  was  driven  bock  by  StiUcho,  and  that  of 
408-10,  after  Stilicho's  death.  In  this  second  war  he  thrice 
besieged  Rome  (408,  409,  410).  The  second  time  it  suited 
a  momentary  policy  to  set  up  a  puppet  emperor  of  bis  own, 
and  even  to  accept  a  military  commission  from  him.  The 
|  third  time  be  sacked  tbe  city,  the  first  time  since  Brannus 
■that  Rome  had  been  token  by  on  army  of  utter  foreign- 
ers. The  intricate  politicsl  and  military  details  of  these 
campaigns  are  of  less  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
Gothic  nation  than  tbe  stage  which  Alarie's  reign  marks  in 
the  history  of  that  nation.  It  stands  between  two  period* 
of  settlement  within  the  empire  and  of  service  under  the 
empire.  Under  Auric  there  is  no  settlement,  and  service 
is  quite  secondary  end  precarious  ;  after  his  death  in  410 
the  two  begin  again  in  new  shapes. 

Contemporary  with  the  campaigns  of  Alaric  was  a  bas- 
barian  invasion  of  Italy,  which,  according  to  ou*  view, 
again  brings  the  East  and  West  Goths  together.  The  great 
mass  of  the  East- Goths,  as  has  been  already  said,  became 
one  of  the  many  nations  which  were  under  vassalage  to  the 
Huns;  but  their  relation  was  one  merely  of  vassalage. 
They  remained  a  distinct  people  under  kings  of  their  own, 
kings  of  the  house  of  the  Amali  and  of  the  kindred  of 
Ermanaric  (Jordanis,  48).  They  had  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Huns  in  war,  but  they  were  also  able  to  carry  on 
wars  of  their  own ;  and  it  has  been  held  (see  Kopke,  139 ; 
Pallmann,  ii.  173,  277)  that  among  these  separate  East- 
Gothic  enterprises  we  are  to  place  the  invasion  of  Italy  in 
405  by  Radagaisus  (whom  Pallmann  writes  Itallge>,  and 
takes  him  for  the  chief  of  the  heathen  part  of  the  East- 
Goths).  One  chronicler,  Prosper,  makes  this  invasion  pre- 
ceded by  another  in  400,  in  which  Alaric  and  Radngaisas 
appear  as  partners.'  The  paganism  of  Radagaisus  is  certain. 
Tho  presence  of  Goths  in  his  army  is  certain,  but  it  seems 
dangerous  to  infer  that  his  invasion  was  a  national  Gothic 
enterprise. 

Under  Ataulf,  tbe  brother-in-law  and  successor  of  Alaric, 
another  era  opens,  the  beginning  of  enterprises  which  did 
in  tho  end  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  settled  Golhia 
monarchy  in  *be  West.   The  position  of  Ataulf  ia  wall 
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marked  by  the  speech  pat  Into  his  mouth  by  Orosius.  He 
Mad  «t  on*  time  dreamed  of  destroying  the  Roman  power, 
of  taming  Romania  into  Qothia,  and  patting  Atanlf  in  the 
stead  of  Augustus ;  but  he  had  learned  that  the  world  could 
be  governed  only  by  the  laws  of  Rome,  and  he  had  deter- 
mined to  use  the  Gothic  arms  for  the  support  of  the  Roman 
power.  And  in  the  confused  and  contradictory  accounts  of 
his  actions  (for  the  Btory  in  Jordanis  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  accounts  iu  Oly mpiodorus  and  the  chroniclers;, 
we  can  nee  something  of  this  principle  at  work  throughout 
Gaul  and  Spain  were  overrun  both  by  barbarian  invaders 
and  by  rival  emperors.  The  sword  of  the  Goth  was  to  win 
back  the  lost  lands  for  Rome.  And,  amid  many  sbiftinga 
of  allegiance,  Atanlf  seems  never  to  havo  wholly  given  up 
the  position  of  an  ally  of  the  empire.  His  marriage  with 
Placidia,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Theodosins,  was  taken 
as  the  seal  of  the  union  botwecn  Goth  and  Roman,  and,  had 
their  eon  Theodosins  lived,  a  dynasty  might  have  arisen 
uniting  both  claims.  Bat  the  career  of  Atau)f  was  cnt 
short  at  Barcelona  in  415,  by  his  murder  at  the  hands  of 
another  faction  of  the  Goths.  The  reign  of  Sigeric  was 
momentary.  Under  Wallia  in  418  a  more  settled  state  of 
things  was  established.  The  empire  received  again,  as  the 
prize  of  Gothic  victories,  the  TarraconensU  in  Spain,  and 
Novempopnlana  and  the  Narbonensis  in  Gaul  The 
"  second  Aquitaine,"  with  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Garonne  to  the  month  of  the  Loire,  became  the  West- 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  The  dominion  of  the  Goths 
was  now  strictly  Gaulish;  their  lasting  8panish  dominion 
does  not  yet  begin. 

The  reign  of  the  first  West-Cothic  Theodorie  (418-461) 
shows  a  shifting  state  of  relations  betwen  the  Roman  and 
Gothic  powers ;  but,  after  defeats  and  successes  both  ways, 
the  older  relation  of  alliance  against  common  enemies  was 
again  established.  At  last  Goth  and  Roman  had  to  join 
together  against  the  common  enemy  of  Europe  and  Chris- 
tendom, Aftila  the  Hun.  But  they  met  Gothic  warriors  jn 
his  army.  By  the  terms  of  their  subjection  to  the  Huns, 
the  East-Goths  came  to  fight  for  Attila  against  Christendom 
at  Chalons,  just  as  the  Servians  came  to  fight  for  Bajazet 
agiinat  Christendom  at  Nicopolis.  Theodorie  fell  in  the 
battle  (451).  After  this  momentary  meeting,  the  history 
of  the  East  and  West  Goths  again  separates  for  a  while. 
The  kingdom  of  Toulouse  grew  within  Gaul  at  the  expense 
Of  the  empire,  and  in  Spain  at  the  expense  of  the  Suevi. 
Under  Euric  (466-488)  the  West-Gothic  power  again 
became  largely  a  Spanish  power.  The  kingdom  of  Toulouse 
took  in  nearly  all  Gaul  south  of  the  Loire  and  west  of  the 
Rhone,  with  all  Spain,  except  the  north-west  corner,  which 
was  still  held  by  the  SuevL  Provence  alone  remained 
to  ihe  empire.  The  West-Gothic  kings  largely  adopted 
Roman  manners  and  culture;  but,  as  they  still  kept  to  their 
original  Arian  creed,  their  rule  never  became  thorougldy 
acceptable  to  their  Catholic  subjects.  They  stood  therefore 
at  a  great  disadvantage  when  a  new  and  aggressive  Catholic 


appeared  in  Gaul  through  the  conversion  of  the 
Frank  Chlodwig.    Toulouse  was,  as  in  days  long  after,  the 


seat  of  an  heretical  power,  against  which  the  forces  of 
northern  Gaul  marched  as  on  a  crusade.  In  507  the  West* 
Gothic  king  Ahric  fell  before  the  Frankish  anna  at  Bougie, 
near  Poitiers,  and  his  kingdom,  as  a  great  power  north 
of  the  Alps,  fell  with  him.  That  Spain  and  a  fragment  of 
Gaul  still  remained  to  form  a  West-Gothic  kingdom  was 
owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  East-Goths  under  the  rule 
of  the  greatest  man  in  Gothic  history. 

When  the  Hunnish  power  broke  in  pieces  on  the  death 
of  Attila,  the  East-Goths  recovered  their  full  independence. 
They  now  entered  into  relations  with  the  empire,  and  were 
sittleil  on  lands  in  Pannonia.  During  the  greater  part  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  5th  century,  the  East-Goths  play  in 


south-eastern  Europe  nearly  the  same  part  which  the  West* 
Goths  played  in  the  century  before.  They  are  seen  going 
to  and  fro,  in  every  conceivable  relation  of  friendship  and 
enmity  with  the  Eastern  Roman  power,  till,  just  aa  the 
West-Goths  had  done  before  them,  they  pass  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  They  are  still  ruled  by  kings  of  the  house  of 
the  Amali,  and  from  that  house  there  now  steps  forward  a 
great  figure,  famous  alike  in  history  and  in  romance,  in  the 

E arson  of  Theodorie  son  of  Theodemir.  Born  about  454, 
is  childhood  was  spent  at  Constantinople  as  a  hostage, 
where  he  was  carefully  educated.  The  former  part  of  his 
life  is  taken  up  with  various  disputes,  intrigues,  and  wars 
within  the  Eastern  empire,  in  which  he  has  as  his  rival 
another  Theodorie,  eon  of  Triarius,  and  eurnemed  Strabo. 
This  older  but  lesser  Theodorie  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
(not  king)  of  that  branch  of  the  East-Goths  which  had 
settled  within  the  empiro  at  an  earlier  time.  Theodorie 
the  Great,  as  he  .is  sometimes  distinguished,  is  sometimes 
the  friend,  sometimes  the  enemy,  of  the  empire.  In  the 
former  case  ho  is  clothed  with  various  Roman  titles  and 
offices,  as  patrician  and  consul ;  but  in  all  cases  alike  he 
remains  the  national  East-Gothic  king.  It  was  in  both 
characters  together  that  he  set  out  in  488,  by  commission 
from  the  emperor  Zeno,  to  recover  Italy  from  Odoacer.  By 
493  Ravenna  was  taken;  Odoacer  was  killed  by  Theodoric's 
own  hand;  and  the  East-Gothic  po  ver  was  fully  estab- 
lished, over  Italy,  Sicily,  Dalmatia,  and  the  lands  to  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  this  war  the  history  of  the  East  and 
West  Ooths  begins  again  to  unite,  if  we  may  accept  the 
witness  of  one  writer  (Anon.  Vales.  728)  that  Theodorie 
was  helped  by  West-Gothic  auxiliaries.  The  two  branches 
of  the  nation  were  soon  brought  much  more  closely  together, 
when,  through  the  overthrow  of  the  West-Gothic  kingdom 
of  Toulouse,  the  powerof  Theodorie  was  practically  extended 
over  a  largo  part  of  Gaul  and  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Spain.  A  time  of  confusion  followed  the  fall  of  Ataxic, 
and,  as  that  prince  was  the  son-in-law  of  Theodorie,  the  East- 
Gothic  king  stepped  in  as  the  guardian  of  hi*  grandson 
Amalaric,  and  preserved  for  him  all  his  Spanish  and  a 
fragment  of  his  Gaulish  dominion.  Toulouse  passed  away 
to  the  Frank ;  but  the  Goth  kept  Narbonne  and  its  district, 
the  land  of  Septimania — tlio  land  which,  as  the  last  part 
of  Gaul  held  by  the  Goths,  kept  the  name  of  Gothia  for 
many  ago.n.  While  Theodorie  lived,  the  West-Gothic  king- 
dom was  practically  united  to  hie  own  dominion.  Be 
seems  also  to  have  claimed  a  kind  of  protectorate  over  the 
Teutonic  powers  generally,  and  indeed  to  have  practically 
exercised  tt,  except  in  the  caso  of  the  Franks. 

The  East-Gothic  dominion  was  now  again  as  great  in 
extent,  and  far  more  splendid,  than,  it  could  have  been  in 
the  time  of  Ermanaric.  But  it  was  now  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent character.  The  dominion  of  Theodorie  was  not  a 
barbarian  bot  a  civilized  power.  Ilia  twofold  position  ran 
through  everything.  He  was  at  once  national  king  of  the 
Goths,  and  successor,  though  without  any  imperial  titles,  of 
the  Roman  emperors  of  the  West  The  two  nations,  dif- 
fering in  manners,  language,  and  religion,  lived  side  by 
side  on  the  soil  of  Italy;  each  was  ruled  according  to  its  own 
law,  by  the  prince  who  was,  in  his  two  separate  characters, 
the  common  sovereign  of  both  The  picture  of  Theodoric's 
rule  is  drawn  for  us  in  the  state  papers  drawn  up  in  his 
name  and  in  the  names  of  his  successors  by  his  Roman 
minister  Caesiodorus.  The  Goths  seem  to  have  been  thick 
on  the  ground  in  northern  Italy ;  in  the  south  they  formed 
little  more  than  garrisons.  In  Theodoric's  theory  the  G  oth 
was  the  armed  protector  of- the  peaceful  Roman ;  the 
Gothic  king  had  the  toil  of  government  while  the  Roman 
consul  had  the  honour.  All  the  forms  of  the  Roman 
administration  went  on,  and  the  Roman  polity  and  Roman 
culture  had  great  influence  on  the  Goths  themselves.  The 
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rule  of  the  prince  over  two  distinct  nations  in  the  same  land 
was  necessarily  despotic}  the  old  Teutonic  freedom  waa 
necessarily  lost  Such  a  system  as  that  which  Theodoric 
established  needed  a  Theodoric  to  carry  it  on.  It  broke 
in  pieces  after  his  death. 

On  the  death  of  Theodoric  (526)  the  East  and  West 
Goths  were  again  separated.  .  The  few  instances  in  which 
they  are  found  acting  together  after  this  time  are  aa  scattered 
and  incidental  as  they  were  before.  Amalaric  succeeded 
to  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain  and  Septimauia. 
Provence  was  added  to  the  dominion  of  the  new  East-Gothic 
king  Athalaric,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric  through  his 
daughter  Amalasontha.  The  weakness  of  the  East-Uothic 
position  in  Italy  now  showed  itself.  The  long  wars  of 
Justinian's  reign  (535-555)  recovered  Italy  for  the  empire, 
and  tbe  Gothic  name  died  out  on  Italian  soil.  The  chance 
of  forming  a  national  state  in  Italy  by  the  union  of  Roman 
and  Teutonic  elements,  such  as  those  which  arose  iu  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  and  in  parts  of  Italy  under  Lombard  rule,  was 
thus  lost  The  EastGothic  kingdom  was  destroyed  before 
Goths  and  Italians  had  at  all  mingled  together.  The  war  of 
course  made  the  distinction  stronger ;  under  the  kings  who 
were  chosen  for  tbe  purposes  of  the  war  national  Gothic  feel- 
ing bad  revived.  The  Goths  were  now  again,  if  not  a  wander- 
ing people,  yet  an  armed  host,  no  longer  the  protectors  but 
the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people  of  Italy.  The  East-Gothic 
dominion  and  the  East-Gothic  name  wholly  pissed  away. 
Too  nation  had  followed  Theodoric.  It  is  only  once  or 
twice  after  his  expedition  that  we  hear  of  Goths,  or  even  of 
Gothic  leaders,  in  the  eastern  provinces.  From  the  soil 
of  Italy  the  nation  passed  away  almost  without  a  trace, 
while  tho  next  Teutonic  conquerors  stamped  their  name  on 
the  two  ends  of  the  land,  one  of  which  keeps  it  to  this  day. 

Tbe  West-Gothic  kingdom  lasted  much  longer,  and 
came  much  nearer  to  establishing  itself  as  a  national 
power  in  the  lands  which  it  took  in.  But  tbe  difference 
of  race  and  faith  between  the  Arian  Goths  and  the  Catholic 
Humans  of  Gaul  and  Spain  influenced  the  history  of  the 
West-Gothic  kingdom  for  a  long  time.  The  Arian  Goths 
ruled  over  Catholic  subjects,  and  were  surrounded  by 
Oaf  hoi  ic  neighbours.  The  Franks  were  Catholics  from 
their  first  conversion;  the  Suevi  became  Catholics  much 
earlier  than  the  Goths.  The  African  conquest*  of  Belisarius 
gave  the  Goths  of  Spain,  instead  of  the  Arian  Vandals, 
another  Catholic  neighbour  in  the  form  of  the  restored 
Roman  power.  The  Catholics  everywhere  preferred  either 
Roman,  Suevian,  or  Frankish  rule  to  that  of  the  heretical 
Goths ;  even  tho  unconquerable  mountaineers  of  Cantabria 
seem  for  a  while  to  have  received  a  Frankish  governor.  Iu 
some  other  mountain  districts  the  Roman  inhabitants  long 
maintained  their  independence,  and  in  534  a  large  part  of 
the  south  of  Spain,  including  the  great  cities  of  Cadiz, 
Cordova,  Seville,  and  New  Carthage,  was,  with  the  good 
will  of  its  Roman  inhabitants,  reunited  to  the  empire, 
which  kept  some  points  on  the  coast  as  late  as  624.  That 
is  to  say,  the  same  work  which  the  empire  was  carrying  on 
in  Italy  against  the  East-Goths  was  at  the  same  moment 
carried  on  in  Spain  against  the  West  Goths.  But  in  Italy 
the  whole  land  was  for  a  while  won  back,  and  the  Gothic 
power  passed  away  for  ever.  In  Spain  the  Gothic  power 
outlived  the  Roman  power,  but  it  outlived  it  only  by  itself 
becoming  in  some  measure  Roman.  The  greatest  period 
of  the  Gothic  power  as  such  was  in  the  reign  of  Leovigild 
(5G7-586).  He  reunited  the  Gaulish  and  Spanish  parts  of 
the  kingdom  which  bad  been  parted  for  a  moment;  he 
united  the  Suevian  dominion  to  his  own ;  he  overcame 
soma  of  the  independent  districts,  and  woo  back  pert  of  the 
recovered  Roman  province  in  southern  Spain.  He  further 
established  the  power  of  the  crown  over  the  Gothic 
nobles,  who  were  beginning  to  grow  into  territorial  lords. 
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The  next  reign,  that  of  bis  son  Recared  (686-601),  waa 
marked  by  a  change  which  took  away  the  great  hindrance 
which  had  thus  far  stood  in  tho  way  of  any  national  union 
between  Goths  and  Romans.  The  king  and  tb  e  greater  part 
of  the  Gothic  people  embraced  the  Catholic  faith.   A  vast 
degree  of  influence  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholic 
bishops ;  the  two  nations  began  to  unite ;  the  Goths  were 
gradually  Romanized,  and  the  Gothic  language  began  to  go 
out  of  use.    In  short,  the  Romance  nation  and  the  Romance 
speech  of  Spain  began  to  be  formed,    The  Goths  supplied 
the  Teutonic  infusion  into  the  Roman  moss.   Tho  king- 
dom, however,  still  remained  a  Gothic  kingdom.  "Gothic," 
not  "Roman"  or  "Spanish,"  is  its  formal  title;  only  a  single 
late  instance  of  the  use  of  tbe  formula  "regnum  Hispanim" 
is  known.    In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  that  name 
became  for  tho  first  time  geographically  applicable  by  the 
conquest  of  the  still  Roman  coast  of  southern  Spain.  The 
empire  was  then  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  with  tbe 
Avars  aud  Persians,  and,  now  that  tho  Gothic  kings  were 
Catholic,  the  great  objection  to  their  rule  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  inhabitants  was  taken  away.    The  Gothic  nobility 
still  remained  a  distinct  class,  and  held,  along  with  the 
Catholic  prelacy,  the  right  of  choosing  the  king.  Union  with 
the  Catholic  Church  was  accompanied  by  the  introduction 
of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony  of  anointing,  a  change  de- 
cidedly favourable  to  elective  rule.   The  growth  of  those 
later  ideas  which  t?nded  again  to  favour  the  hereditary  doc- 
trine had  not  time  to  grow  up  in  Spain  before  the  Maho- 
metan conquest  (711).   The  West-Gothic  crown  therefore 
remained  electa  va  till  the  end  Tho  modern  Spanish  nation 
is  the  growth  of  the  long  straggle  with  the  Mussulmans ; 
but  it  has  a  direct  connexion  with  the  WeslGothic  king- 
dom.   We  sec  at  once  that  the  Goths  hold  altogether  a 
different  place  in  Spanish  memory  from  that  which  they 
hold  in  Italian  memory.    In  Italy  the  Goth  was  but  a 
momentary  invader  and  ruler;  the  Teutonic  element  in 
Italy  comes  from  other  sources.   In  Spain  the  Goth  sup- 
plies an  important  element  in' the  modern  nation.  And 
that  element  has  been  neither  forgotten  nor  despised.  Fart 
of  the  unconqucred  region  of  northern  Spain,  tbe  land  of 
Asturia,  kept  for  a  while  the  name  of  Gothia,  as  did  the 
Gothic  possessions  in  Gaul  and  in  Crim.   The  name 
of  the  people  who  played  so  great  a  port  in  all  southern 
Europe,  and  who  actually  ruled  over  so  large  a  part  of  it, 
has  now  wholly  passed  away ;  but  it  is  in  Spain  that  ita 
historical  impress  is  to  be  looked  for. 

Of  Gothic  literature  in  tbe  Gothic  language  we  nave  the 
Bible  of  Ulfila,  and  some  other  religious  writings  and  frag- 
ments (see  notice  of  Gothic  Language  below).  Of  Gothic 
legislation  in  Latin,  we  have  the  edict  of  Theodoric  of  the 
year  500,  lately  edited  by  Blnhme  in  the  Jfomtmenta  Gcr- 
Mania  Hutorica  ;  and  the  books  of  Varies  of  Cassiodorua 
may  pass  as  a  collection  of  tho  state  papers  of  Theodoric  and 
his  immediate  successors.  Among  the  West-Goths  wnttui 
laws  had  already  been  put  forth  by  Euric  (466-484).  The 
second  Alaric  (484-507)  put  forth  a  Bmiarivm  of  Romau 
law  for  his  Roman  subjects ;  but  the  great  collection  of  West- 
Gothic  laws  dates  from  toe  later  days  of  the  monarchy, 
being  put  forth  by  King  Rekisvinth  about  654.  This  code 
gave  occasion  to  some  well-known  comments  by  Mont- 
esquieu and  Gibbon,  and  have  been  discussed  by  Savigny 
[Gtschichtt  det  E&muchm  Bechtt,  ii-  65)  and  various  other 
writers.  They  are  printed  in  the  old  collections  of  Linden* 
brog  and  Heineccins.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been  yet 
reprinted  in  the  Monumenta  Gtrmani<x.  Of  special  Gothic 
histories,  besides  that  of  Jordanis,  already  so  often  quoted, 
there  is  the  Gothic  history  of  Isidor,  archbishop  of  Seville, 
a  special  source  of  the  history  of  the  West-Gothic  kings 
down  to  Siunthala  (621-631).  But  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  writers  contemporary  with  the  days  of  Gothic  pro- 
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Bominanca"  make  their  constant  contribution*.  Not  for 
special  facts,  bat  for  a  general  estimate,  no  writer  ia  mora 
instructive  than  Salvias  of  Marseilles  in  the  Oth  century, 

Erhose  work  De  Gubernatione  Dei  is  full  of  passages  con- 
rusting  the  vices  of  the  Romans  with  the  virtues  of  the 
barbarians,  especially  of  the  Goths.  In  all  such  pictures 
we  most  allow  a  good  dealfor  exaggeration  both  ways,  but 
there  must  be  a  ground-work  of  truth.  The  chief  virtues 
{which  the  Catholic  presbyter  praises  in  the  Arian  Goths  are 
their  chastity,  their  piety  according  to  their  own  creed, 
their  tolerance  towards  the  Catholics  under  their  rule,  and 
their  general  good  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjects.  He 
even  vontures  to  hope  that  such  good  people  may  bo  saved, 
notwithstanding  their  heresy.  All  this  must  have  had  some 
ground-work  of  truth  in  the  5th  century,  but  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  if  the  later  West-Goths  of  Spain  had  s  good 
deal  fallen  away  from  the  doubtless  Bomewhat  ideal  picture 

Or  modem  writers  dealing  specially  with  Oothio  history  may  be 
motioned  Manao  {GochxcXU  do  OU-Qothixhen  Sridut  in  Italien, 
BreaUn,  1824);  Aschbaeh  (OackiehU  der  Watjothtrn,  Frankfort, 
1827) ;  Kopke  IDi*  Ayan^i  da  KemottAwiu  M  de*  OoOien. 
Berlin,  1854;  Dahn  (Die  Kinig*  der  German?*,  Munich  anil 
Wiiribarg,,1881-lS7rr.  Fallroann  {Qachiehte  der  Kdikrrwanderung, 
Goths  and  Weimar.  1893-1844).  It  is  hard  to  find  any  work  ia 
Engluh  dealing  specially  with  Gothic  history,  though  much  may  he 
learned  from  writers  like  Gibbon  and  Hitman,  who  deal  with  the 


Goths  simply  as  part  of  some  larger  subject.  Several  chapters  in 
the  third  book  of  Milman's  Hi*vry  of  Latin  CTiriMianity  are  of 
special  importance  in  this  way.  (B.  A.  F.) 


Gothic  Laxutjaob. 

By  this  name,  which  may  be  taken  generally  as  denoting 
the  idioms  of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Gothic  nation,  is 
more  particularly  meant  the  language  exhibited  in  certain 
fragments  of  a  translation  of  tho  Bible  and  other  minor 
documents,  which,  although  preserved  in  manuscripts  not 
dating  farther  back  than  perhaps  the  Oth  century,  and 
clearly  written  in  Italy  during  the  rulo  of  the  East  Goths, 
are  commonly  assumed  to  havo  originated  among  the  West- 
Goths  at  the  time  when  they  were  seated  in  Mcesia,  and  to 
be  therefore  older  by  at  least  a  century  than  the  manu- 
script* themselves.  It  is  chiefly  due  to  this  assumption 
that  the  more  distinctive  narao  oU,M<x»ogothie  language  is 
often  used,  in  England  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  the  simpler 
Gothic.  The  latter  name,  however,  seems  to  be  more  appro- 
priate, in  spite  of  the  great  probability  of  the  assumption 
referred  to, — since  it  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  utterly  impos- 
sible to  prove  that  the  language  of  the  West-Goths  at  that 
time  differed  from  that  of  the  East-Goths,  or,  even  if  there 
was  any  difference,  to  show  that  our  manuscripts  represent 
the  original  forms  of  the  speech  of  their  supposed  West- 
Gothic  author.  Indeed,  according  to  a  fragment  of  a  Gothic 
>»  of  the  Mi" 


:ilan  manuscripts,  which 
gives  the  name  of  the  Gothic  people  as  ChU-ihiuda1  (tMuda, 
"people"),  the  most  correct  form  of  the  D&roo  wo  uld  be 
Goiic  This  spelling  at  least  has  obviously  greater  claims 
to  authenticity  than  Gothi,  Gotthi,  or  VotGol,  and  other 
similar  forms  most  commonly  (although  not  exclusively) 
need  by  Latin  and  Greek  writers,  whoso  want  of  familiarity 
with  the  sounds  of  the  Gothic  language  is  often  abundantly 
manifest.  From  GtU-thiuda  we  may  infer  with  certainty 
that  the  Goths  called  themselves  Gittdt,  the  corresponding 
adjective  being  gutuh. 

We  have  no  direct  evidence  of  the  character  of  the  Gothic 
language  until  the  time  of  the  above-mentioned  manuscripts  ; 
but  some  conclusions  regarding  a  more  archaic  state  of  the 

.  ■  -■  — —  i 

•  Tho  same  form  of  the  name  seems  to  occur  a  second  time  In  the 
Bunlc  inscription  of  the  Bucharest  ring.  Out-a>xn6m  kailag,  "dedicated 
to  tbe  Goths'  treasure."  Cf.  H.  F.  Masimaan,  in  Pfeiffer's  Orrmania 
(Vienna ,  1857).  il.  p.  209  »?.;  and  Lndv.  Wlramer,  Aarh^er  for 
mmiuk  Vidkyvdighedgg  Xittorie  (Co^nlrageUi  1807),  p.  45. 


drawn  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
numerous  words  borrowed  from  Gothic  at  a  much  earlier 
period  by  some  of  tbe  Finnish  tribes  originally  dwelling  in 
the  interior  of  Russia. 1  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
some  at  least  of  these  words  still  retain  forms  of  the 
Gothic  language  from  as  early  a  period  as  perhaps  the  1st 
or  2d  century  H.C.  By  the  same  date  the  Goths,  ss  well 
as  the  other  Teutonic  nations,  were  no  doubt  already  in 
possession  of  the  Runic  alphabet,  an  adaptation  of  a  parti- 
cular form  of  the  Latin  characters  to  their  special  wants  and 
uses.*  No  traces  of  this  alphabet,  however,  have  been  left, 
except  the  already  mentioned  short  inscription  of  the 
Bucharest  ring,  a  list  of  the  Gothic  names  of  these  runes, 
preserved  in  a  Vienna  manuscript  of  the  9th  century,*  and 
some  letters  in  TJlfila's  Gothic  alphabet,  which  soon  sup- 
planted the  less  convenient  Runic  characters,  and  so  helped 
to  inaugurate  the  short  literary  period  of  the  Gothic 
language  so  closely  connected  witb  tho  name  of  that  prelate- 
Ulfila,  or  rather  Vulfila  (310-380  a.d.,  see  Ultra), 
was  a  man  of  the  most  profound  learning.  He  not  only 
invented,  as  has  been  said,  a  new  alphabet  for  his  literary 
purposes,  but  was  also  able  to  preach  and  to  write  in  Latin, 
and  Greek  as  well  as  in  his  native  Gothic  language,  and  he 
is  reported  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great  number  of  tracts 
and  translations  in  these  three  idioms.  The  principal  work 
of  bis  life,  however,  was  bis  translation  of  the  Bible,  parts 
of  which  seem  to  have  reached  us  in  the  famous  Codex 
ArgetUeut,  now  at  XT  peak,  and  in  several  minor  fragments 
at  Wolfenbuttel  (Codex  Carolina)  and  Milan  (fiodice* 
Ambrotiani,  including  some  leaves  now  kept  at  Rome  and 
Turin).  In  this  way  we  possess  the  greater  part  of  the 
gospels,  considerable  portions  of  tho  epistles,  and  a  few 
fragments  of  tbe  Old  Testament ;  there  is  also  a  fragment 
of  a  commentary  on  St  John's  gospel,  commonly  called 
Skeirtim  (or  "explanation"),  and  the  fragment  of  a  calendar 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  containing  tho  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  name  of  the  Gothic  people.4  As  to  the 
authorship  of  the  last  two  fragments  nothing  can  be  said 
with  certainty;  and  certain  differences  in  language  and 
manner  of  translation  make  it  doubtful  even  Whether  the 
fragments  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  traced  to  the  s&mo 
origin  as  those  of  the  New.  The  bulk  of  the  whole,  how- 
ever, may  safely  bo  ascribed  to  Ulfila,  for  it  can  hardly  be 
assumed  that  the  same  work  would  have  been  done  twice 
over  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  lying  between  the 
days  of  Ulfila  and  the  date  of  our  manuscripts.  The  whole 
character  of  the  translation  too  seems  to  indicate  a  man  of 
Ulfila's  mental  power  and  theological  learning.  Although 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  several  alterations  of  the  original 
have  been  introduced  into  our  texts  at  a  later  time,  it  ia 
certain  both  that  tbe  author  carefully  interpreted  the  Greek 
text  (which  was  of  course  the  fundamental  source  of  his 
work),  and  also  that  he  consulted,  and  in  not  a  few  places 
followed,  the  old  Latin  versions  where  his  own  ideas  Beemed 
to  differ  from  those  of  bis  Greek  authorities.' 

As  a  specimen  of  tbe  language,  and  of  Ulfila's  mode  of 
translation,  we  may  icaert  here  his  version  of  the  Lord's 
prayer: — 

Atta  unsar  tttu  ia  fri"^"*1"  Weihnai  name  theia.  Qimai 
thiuiiiruiaeus  theina.    "Wairthai  wilja  theins  awe  in  lamina  jah  ana 


■  Bre  I>r  Wilh.  Tbomsen,  Veber  den  Mnjtiut  der 
Spractt*  avfdie  fSnnitek-LappvcJien  (Halle,  1870). 

*  Bee  especially  Dr  Lndv.  Wimmer, 
Vdriktimg  i  Warden,  Oeprnlnf^n,  1S74. 

*  3.  Zacher,  Da*  GoOiucJu  Atpk, 
alphabet,  Lelpaie,  1855. 

'  A  few  Oothic  words  and  names  occur  among  the  subscriptions  to 
two  Latin  charters,  one  of  which  is  now  peeeerrsd  at  Naples;  tho. 
>rmcrly  kept  at  Are  no,  ia  now  lost. 

*  For  fuller  particulars  see  the  two  principal  editions  of  the  Gothic 
by  V.  d.  Gabehmti  nod  Loebe  (S  vole.,  Altenburg  ead  Leiisfc, 

1848-79),  and  by  E.  Bernhardt  vHallo.  1875). 
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urthii.  Hl&if  nnunni  than* einteinan  gif  una  nimma  dag*.  jr»h 
•flat  not  thatei  skulsns  sijaima,  iniwt  jail  weia  aflctam  thaim 
skulam  unaaraim.  Jah  ni  briggsis  una  in  fraUtubnjai,  ak  laua&ia 
on*  af  thorn  ma  ubilin. 

The  Qothic  language  did  not  very  long  survive  the  times 
of  Ulfila.  From  Mania,  where  it  had  gained  ita  highest 
literary  culture,  it  disappeared  together  with  the  Goths, 
when  they  were  driven  from  these  parts  by  later  migrations. 
In  the  western  portions  of  Europe,  that  is,  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  whither  it  had  been  carried  by  the  emigrants, 
the  Gothic  language  seems  to  have  died  out  even  sooner 
than  the  Gothic  nationality,  giving  way  to  the  overpowering 
influence  of  Latin,  and  leaving  behind  it  only  a  few  indis- 
tinct relics  in  some  proper  names  and  other  words  that 
.  had  been  received  into  that  victorious  language.  It 
was  only  in  a  remote,  spot  of  the  Crimea 'that  it  continued 
to  exist  until  the  16th  century,  when  the  last  remains  of  a 
Gothic  people  were  detected,  and  a  few  specimens  of  their 
language  were  gathered  by  Augerius  de  Buabeck,  a  Dutch 
traveller,  who  visited  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
years  1554-166*.» 

It  is  well  known  that  the  literary  remain*  of  Gothic  era  (wnU  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  Runic  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
Scandinavian  language*)  by  several  centuries  the  oldest  specimens 
of  Teutonic  speech,  and  therefore  have  a  particular  value  for  the 
student  of  the  history  of  that  family  of  languages.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  fact,  it  would  be  altogether  wrong  to  regard  Gothic  as  the 
common  source  of  the  more  modern  stage*  of  these  idioms.  Although 
very  archaic  in  many  of  its  forms  and  sounds,  it  is  in  these  still  far 
removed  from  the  original  feature*  of  the  common  language,  as  that 
was  spoken  before  any  separation  of  Teutonic  tribes  had  taken  place. 
Most  nearly  related  to  it  seem  to  have  been  the  Scandinavian 
k°?u**l?\wni,ch  *"  D0W  8«n«r*lly  assumed  to  have  formed,  together 
with  Gothic,  the  so-called  eastern  branch5  of  the  Teutonic  family 
while  English,  Frisian,  and  Low  and  High  German  belonged  to  a" 
western  division.  The  latter  is  chiefly  marked  by  tie  introduction 
of  •  considerable  number  of  form*  and  sounds  of  a  lea*  archaic 
stamp,  whilo  the  eastern  idioms  are  found  to  have  adhered  more 
closely  to  the  original  forma  Thus,  almost  the  only  distinct  inno- 
vation in  the  sound-system  of  the  eastern  branch  is  the  insertion  of 
a  ff  sound  into  the  group*  turn,  auto,  uw  in  accented  syllables,  as 
la  Gothic  tnggvs.  Old  Norne  tryggr,  compared  with  Old  High  Ger- 
man and  Old  Saxon  tnuttri.  Old  English  toots*,  ttywt,  "true";  or 
Okd  Norse  higgva,  to  hew,  Old  High  German  and  Old  Saxon 
hauwan.  Old  English  Keawa*.  Western  Teutonic,  on  the  other 
band,  is  at  once  discernible  bv  it*  doubling  all  single  consonant* 
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ending  a 


table  before  y  (ic, 


i,  thus  Old  English 

,v  b*xcn  'mx*"**.  Old  High  German  dtektn,  to  cover 

(literally  "to  thatch  "),  but  Gothic  thakian,  Old  Norse  (Mia;  or 
1,1  Ban..  nLi  High  German  aWien,  to 

As  to  the  inflexional 
—  , —  -v^.  «i  in  Western  Teutonic 
«7,noCphre<i  br  ,he  nominative  forn,>  M  re  0Id  EnKli,h  rf 
Old  BUM dagit,  Old  High  German  to7d,  dava;  Gothic  still  has 
dagvs  for  the  r  wnitutiv*,  and  dagans  for  the  "accusative,  the  Old 
r*  orse  forms  being  dagar  and  daga  respectively.    The  same  chance 

nw  Hi  t!V  "T:,!lVe\!*  ?IJ  ^S"50  u<1  01J  Sax«»  USX, 
UM  High  Umn  bhnU,  blind  (enari),  correaponding  to  both  Gothic 
bhndai i  and  blind***,  Old  Norae  blindir  and  blinda.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  certain  neutral  substantives  by 
»dd;n«  •»,/.  MJf.OId  English  lombru,  lambs,  Old  HiKh  Gorman 
!*Bi4sr (still  extontw  the  English  plural  cA.Mrwi)  j,  entirely  lost  in 
Eastern  Teutonic  (Gothic  lan%a,  0)i  Norse  limb)  Another  instance 
ol  change  i*  to  be  seen  in  the  loss  of  the  dative  case  of  the  reflective 
pronoun  (Gothic  sis  Old  Norse  arr)  in  Western  Teutonic,  the  corre- 
Hoi.dmg  forms  or  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  3d  person  being 

1 1  -  tt~?  i  t.  K"Sll\h  A,"»<  *c)  Western  Teutonic  has 
SIS*)  introanoeu  the      of  the  genitive  forms  of  the  same  personal 

F,?„l -k  ^  e  l***""*  Pn™»»  Gothic  stint.  Old  Norse 
m  i  v  f'  P°*W"or  n  denoted  by  a  feminine  or  a  plural 
(Old  English  has  gone  even  farther  by  dropping  the  possessive  pro- 
noun  a  together)  In  the  verb,  We.fern  Teutonic  haTrepWcej'the 
original  form  of  the  ad  person  singular  0f  the  past  indicative 

1  See  his  report  and  word-lists,  reprinted  by 
schri/t  /Br  Dtutsches  Alterthum,  i.  p.  345  ttq.  The 


(literally  "to  thatch  "),  but  Gothic  thakian, 
Old  Knglish  rllan,  Old  Saxoo  sellian.  Old  Id 
sell,  but  Gothic  saljan.  Old  None  m(ja. 
system,  the  accusative  plural  of  nouns  baa 


la  Xtit 
us  contained 

to  these  lists  are  not  all  intelligible,  and  some  of  them  are  clearly  of 
Blavomc  or  Iranian  origin,  but  other,  are  decidedly  Gothic  a*  regards 
ZZL  .  If^0!  Kkl'>*n>  to  ,le«P!  SKSJII,  to  weep ;  fydtr,  four;  the 
correct  Oothie  forma  being  sUpan,  grttan,  JUvSr.  | 
B.  Zimmar,  '•  Ostgermauen  und  WestgermanaD,"  to  Zeitschrifl 
DcUitJut  AlUrtAum,  six.  p.  303  so.  I 


the 


s 


ending  in  4  (*a  In  Gothic  and  Old  Norse  vast  oafl  thon  w»i 
gavest)  by  the  comapouding  form  of  the  «bjunctiv7(01d  En«l"h' 
vctrt  gtd/t.  Old  Saxon  and  Old  High  German  Uri,  S) 
Western  Teutomc  has  also  lost  the  faculty  of  derivino  naisive  «r 
intransitive  verb*  from  active  verb*  or  adjective*  by  addtoe  the 
ayllable  -an-  after  the  root-.yll*ble,  as  in  Gothic  fullZn,  Old 
Norse/uHao,  to  be  filled,  as  compared  with  Gothic /Wi -  oTd Nori. 
toUr,  full;  or  Gothic /u,(,a„.  Old  Norm,  /yf/o,  to  III  b°u  ™ 
few  instances  of  thi.  formation  are  left  in ^Western  Teutonie  ,ucn 

aa  Old  Engliah  vwenan,  to  awaken  [intranal  or  /  

femrn,  to  learn  (e/  Old  EnglUh  uxecan,  German  ictcten  to  awaken 
[trans.  J,  and  German  fcArva,  to  teach).  A*  to  the  vocabulary  we 
may  mention  the  loan  of  the  verb  don,  to  do,  in  Oothie  aud  Scandi- 
navian. The  moat  conspicuous  peculiarity  in  the  *vnt*x  is  ih« 
frequent  use  of  the  dative  (or  perhaps  originally  the  instrumental 
case)  instead  of  the  accusative  in  Eastern  Teutonic. 

Among  the  Teutonic  languages  Gothic  hold*  by  far  the  foremost 
T^L'T^  tK-  rtguU"ty  ?{  >t*a°und.ay.tem 'and  it.  inflexion.. 
The  vowel  system  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  the  short  e  and 
e  aounda  except  in  a  few  place*  where  I  and  0(«peltoi  and  au) 
occur  tinder  certain  consonantal  influence*.  Umlaut,  or  assimilation 
EaWtM^h  *  fo,i07n8,°-.  ««•  sound,  is  not  dtacernible 
ui  Oothie.  Thua  we  find  only  five  short  vowel*,  a,  (ai),  t,  (o«),  u  • 
five  long  vowels  <t,  I,  I  (.pelt  ei),  t,  a;  and  thr«*  diphthongs' «' 
BB',"U  r*\,  There  m»r  have  been  other  distinction*  of  vow  el- 
qaeJitie*  be*.dei .  those i  expressed  in  .pellinc,  b»it  w.  have  no  mean, 
of  definitely  settling  thi*  question ;  so  much,  however,  can  be  Mid, 
that  the  long  vowels,  and  especially  I  and  «,  probably  had  the  clos» 
aound*.  since  these  are  often  interchanged  with  ei  and  w  in  our 
manuscript*.  Tho  spellina  of  tne  consonantal  system  ia  also  very 
•imple.  Beside*  y,  so,  r,  I  and  three  nasal  *ound*  (the  guttural 
nasal  being  eipreassed  by  g  afur  the  Greek  fuhion),  we  find  three 
voiceless  atops,  p,  t,  k  (f  being  only  a  combination  of  he);  three 
voiced  stops,  b,  d,  g  ;  four  voicele**  apirants,  /,  $,  th,  A  ;  and  only 
one  distinct  «lgn  for  a  voiced  spirant,  t  Thi*  system  of  apellin*. 
however,  is  obvjou*ly  insufficient  to  express  all  the  aound*  of 
Unguiige,— an  insufficiency  partly  dne  to  the  fact  that  the  transi 
tion  of  the  Gothic  speech-sounds  wjs  chiefly  au  imitation  of  the  G.„ 
graphic  »j-stem,  which,  at  least  in  Ulfila's  time,  had  become  rather 
imperfect,  inasmuch  as  different  aound*  developed  out  of  one  sound 
of  aa  earlier  period  were  rtill  often  expressed  by  the  same  sign  (just 
as  in  the  English  orthography  of  the  present  day).  It  is  highlv 
probable,  for  instance,  that  the  eigne  of  *,  d,  g  of  the  Gothic 
alphabet  not  only  expressed  the  Bounds  of  voiced  *top  consonant* 
(media),  but  also  represented  the  sounds  of  voiced  «piranU,  such  a* 
EnglUh  v  and  soft  <A,  or  North  German  g  after  a  vowel  (these 
value*  being  the  only  one*  left  to  the  Modem  Greek  s;gn*  0,  y,  8). 
Hence  the  regular  change  of  b,  d  final  after  a  vowel  into /,  th,  aa  in 
»Vi  I  gaTe>  from  oiian,  to  give ;  or  bath,  1  bade,  from  bidjan,  to  bid.  * 

Great  regularity  prevails  also  in  the  inflexional  *y*tem.  In  the 
substantival  and  adjectival  declensions  th*  instrumental  case  has 
become  extinct  by  an  early  confusion  with  the  dative  (the  ease 
commonly  called  dative  being,  in  f*ct,  a  mixture  of  form*  of  the 
original  dative  and  the  instrumental  and  local  cases),  while  in  the 
Western  branch  of  Teutonic  it  wa*  still  in  frequent  use.  At  the 
«ame  time,  Gothic  is  the  only  Teutonic  idioia  that  has  still  pre. 
•erved,  in  s  few  case*,  the  vocative  in  a  form  distinct  from  that  of 
the  nominative  (jlsks,  fish,  for  instance,  has  Jftk  in  the  voc ).  The 
adjectival  declension  i*  remarkable  for  the  retention  of  special  forma 
of  the  i-  and  u-  stems,  which  in  all  other  Teutonic  language*  have 
been  transferred  to  the  inflexion  of  the  fa-  items.  Inthe  pro- 
nominal inflexion  the  instrumental  case  has  been  kept  distinct  in  a 
few  instance*,  such  aa  thi,  hvt  (the  latter  form  being  the  same  as  Eng- 
lUh wAjf).  There  are  also  some  relics  of  the  dual  number  left  in 
the  lat  and  2d  personal  pronouns.  As  for  the  verb,  Gothic  U 
quite  unique  in  retaining  the  old  formation  of  the  passive  voice  by 
means  of  simple  derivation  (as  in  bairada,  bairanda,  he  is,  they  are 
borne,  Greek  av/prr<u,  *Wjxi>f«i),  the  dual  number  of  the  lit  and  2d 
persons  throughout  the  whole  active  voice  (Aairo*.  bairats,  we,  you 
two  bear,  in  the  indicative,  or  bairaiva,  bairaits  in  the  lubjuncttve, 
or  Uru,  birutt,  we,  you  two  bore  [ind.j,  and  btrhva.  Units  (sub),  j 
along  with  the  plural  forms  bairatn,  bairith,  &c).  and  tho  3d 

Krton  of  the  imperative  (ss  bairadau,  bairandau,  he,  they  thai) 
«r,  Greek  *«peV«.,  eWrrw).  The  different  verbal  claaaes  are  of 
course  the  same  aa  in  the  other  cognate  idioms  -  but  they  are  kept 
more  completely  diatinct  in  Gothic,  for  it  is  only  there  that  the 
reduplication  has  Mn  preserved  intact  in  the  past  of  the  redupli- 
cative verba,  Gothic  AaiAoW  I  held,  for  inetanee,  corresponding  to 
suCn  shortened  forms  as  Old  Norse  Aeff,  Old  EnglUh  htold,  Old 
Baxon  held,  and  Old  High  German  hilt,  htalt,  hittt.  Gothic  again 
t»  the  only  language  that  seems  to  give  u*  a  clue  to  the  expUnation 
of  the  formation  of  the  past  in  weak  verba.    There  we  find  such 

, i8™  vVeipgaartoer,  Die  Ausspraeht  its  Oothischtn  (Leir-lc, 
UtV.  '•  t  £i,trich.  Vtberdxt  Auujmuht  dts  Oothischtn  (Msrburg, 
1882)  ;  H.  Paul,  "Zur  Uutverschiebu-ig,"  In  Btitrage  »r  G,*eh  -\i< 
L  Uroiur,  I  147  so.  fHalla,  1874). 
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i  as  kavsi  didum,  we  heard,  while  tn  Old  Norse  we  h4ve 
aim  pie  ktyr-ium,  in  Old  English  kitr-dm,  fcc  Now,  this  -tUlum 
would  be  exactly  the  corresponding  form  of  the  verb  din,  to  do 
(lott  in  Gothic,  as  mentioned  above),  eo  that  kausi-dtdum  mast 
once  h«Te  meant  "  we  did  hear." 

Notwithstanding  all  these  instancei  of  great  antiunity  we  must 
be  on  our  gourd  against  the  assumption  that  Gothic  in  all  ita 
feature*  bear*  the  same  archaic  ttamp.  In  fact,  it  often  goes 
farther  than  the  other  cognate  idioms  in  dropping  short  final 
vowels.  There  are  do  traces  left* of  the  short  rowels  originally 
ending  a-  or  <-  stems  in  declension;  thus,  dagt  from  daga-,  day; 
ha  w  r»  from  hona-,  horn;  gait*  from  ghsti-,  guest;  hug*  from  hugi-, 
mind ;  bat  there  are  many  instances  of  the  preservation  of  three 
Towels  in  the  other  languages,  such  as  dagar.  Soma,  gattir  in  Old 
Scandinavian  Runic  inscriptions,  or  hygt  in  old  English,  or  hugi  in 
Old  Saxon  and  Old  High  German.1    »en  the  regularity  of  the 


system  is  often  not  archaic,  but  due  to  later  n-ssiinilatiotn 
of  forms  originally  more  distant  than  in  Gothic  The  most  striking 
instance  of  this  is  perhaps  the  lost,  in  the  verbal  system,  of  the 
so-called  grammatical  eti  siirc,  that  is,  the  transferring  of  a  voiceless 
•pirant  into  a  voiced  spirant  after  a  syllable  unaccented  in  the 
earliest  time  before  the  general  Teutonic  rule  of  fixing  the  accent 
on  the  root-syllables  had  come  into  nee.1  This  change  (still  dis- 
cernible in  such  Knglish  forms  as  I  wot,  tre  tetrt)  was  folly  de- 
veloped in  all  other  cognate  idioms,  as  for  instance  in  Old  English, 
</.  tc  tMti,  tot  Karon,  or  ctotan,  to  choose,  fe  etas,  vt  citron,  gtc«rtn, 
►«,,  these  forms  standing  for  wit,  v>Mm,  «c.  Gothic  has  given 
art  the  voiced  sound  altogether,  forming  simply  was,  tctsum,  or 
tutsan,  taut,  kusum,  gajtusam.  It  is  only  in  some  isolated  words 
(such  as  fadar  and  brdkar,  corresponding  to  Sanskrit  yildr  and 
tArd(ar),  and  some  derivative*  that  even  traces  of  this  fundamental 
rule  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Gothie  language.  (&  SI.) 

GOTTFRIED.  Meiater  Gottfried  of  Straaburg,  the 
most  brilliant  Gcnnau  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages,  flourished 
about  the  eod  of  tbe  12th  end  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.  Of  hit  life  and  position  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation, for  he  baa  told  us  next  to  nothing  about  him- 
self, tod  contemporary  records  are  dubious  and  confusing. 
It  would  teem,  however,  that  he  was  a  man  of  good  birth 
and  position,  who  filled  an  important  municipal  office  in  his 
native  town  of  Straaburg.  His  chief  work  was  written 
about  1210,  and  we  may  confidently  place  hia  death 
between  1210  and  1220.  We  know  from  his  writings  that 
he  was  a  man  of  high  culture,  but  it  is  almist  certain  that 
he  wm  not  a  priest.  Of  this  his  occasional  sneers  at  tho 
clergy  are  perhaps  a  better  proof  than  the  dubious  morality 
of  much  of  hi*  work.  Gottfried  wrote  one  great  poem, 
Tristan  vnd  Itolt.  The  story  is  of  Celtic  origin ;  it  came 
first  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  thence  was  carried  to  France, 
and  thence  to  Germany.  Few  stories  have  been  so  often 
treated  or  have  had  so  wide  an  influence  npon  literature. 
A  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  give  Gottfried's  version 
of  it  King  Mark  of  Cornwall  has  a  nephew  named 
Tristan,  whom  he  sends  to  woo  vicariously,  and  bring 
homo  as  queen  of  Cornwall,  the  beautiful  Isolt,  princess 
of  Ireland.  The  young  man  goes  on  his  mission,  is  suc- 
cessful, and  sets  out  with  Isolt  on  the  homeward  journey. 
Before  they  reach  Cornwall,  however,  they  unfortunately 
drink  a  love  notion  which  Isolt's  mother  bad  intended  to  bo 
given  to  her  daughter  by  the  king  of  Cornwall  The  con- 
sequence of  the  mistake  is  that  the  young  people  fall  madly 
and  hopelessly  in  love  with  one  another.  Tho  wild  force 
of  their  passion  soon  causes  them  to  disregard  morality  and 
prudence  alike,  and  the  bulk  of  the  poem  is  devoted  to  an 
account  of  the  numerous  complications  which  in  time  arose. 
Of  course  the  king  soon  becomes  suspicions,  and  at  last  his 
i  become  certainties.  Tristan  withdraws  to  Nor- 
r,  and  enters  into  an  alliance  with  a  princess  of  the 
rhose  very  name— Isolt,  tbe  white-handed— hat  a 
charm  for  him.    But  he  finds  that  he  really  cares 

1  K.  Steven,  Sn  Beitrtgt  tvr  OesekickU  der  Deuittktn  Soroche  im..* 
Littratur,  v.  101  $q.  (Halle,  1878). 

*  W.  Braane,  "  Ueber  den  rrammatUchen  Weebset,"  In  Beiirtgt, 
*&,  i.  513  tg.\  K.  Venter,  "Ueber  else  Auwahme  der  ersten  Laut- 
veraeblebung,"  In  Ztittckrifl  fir  vtrgUicktnd*  Sprachvismsckn/t, 
asUL  97  as.  (Berlin,  1877). 


nothing  for  this  new  Isolt;  the  memory  of  his  old  Io*C 
rises  powerfully  in  his  soul ;  and  he  gives  utterance*  to  his 
doubts  and  perplexities  in  a 
poem  abruptly  concludes. 

Tristan  is  thus  an  unfinished  work ;  still  it  is  a  tolerably 
long  one,  as  it  consists  of  19,502  short  rhymed  lines.  The 
style  is  highly  finished.  There  is  an  artistic  choice  of  fit 
words,  a  frequent  use  of  antithesis  and  word-play,  and  a 
skilful  management  of  the  versification.  But  these  are,  of 
course,  only  aide  matters.  The  permanent  interest  of  the 
poem  consists  its  ita  representation  of  human  passion,  and 
in  the  knowledge  it  shows  of  tbe  h  uman  heart.  The  plain, 
rude  story,  when  told  by  Gottfried,  takes  a  depth  and) 
pathos  that  are  hardly  its  own.  All  is  described,  tooj 
with  such  clear,  bright  touches,  and  such  vivid  force,  that 
the  poem  seems  somehow  a  tale  tji  our  own  time.  It* 
morality  indeed  is  cot  high ;  but  this  objection  did  not 
probably  occur  to  those  who  first  read  it  If  we  judge  it 
by  a  purely  art  standard,  we  must  pronounce  it  worthy  of 
an  important  place  iu  the  literature  of  Europe.  Tristan 
was  not  allowed  to  remain  a  fragment  Ulrieh  von 
Tttrheim  (about  1236)  and  Heinrich  von  Freiberg  (about 
1270)  both  wrote  continuations  and  conclusions  of  the  work, 
which  certainly  fell  far  abort  of  the  original. 

Of  Gottfried's  other  writings,  only  some  lyric*  in  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  minnesingers  remain  to  us.  Two 
longer  poems,  entitled  Lobytsang  auf  di*  Juvafrau  Maria 
and  Gedicht  von  der  Armuth,  were  long  attributed  to  him, 
but  recent  criticism  has  conclusively  proved  that  they  are 
the  work  of  others.  Gottfried's  influence  on  German 
literature  was  very  great,  and  a  proof  of  this  is  tba 
number  of  poets  who  treated  the  same  subject  after  tho 
plan  ha  bad  laid  down.  All  these,  from  Hans  Sachs 
(1494-1576) i  to  Immermann  (1796-1840),  may  fairly  b* 
claimed  as  his  followers. 

The  ohief  editions  of  Gottfried's  Trittan  are  those  of  Fr.  Heinrich 
v.  d.  Hagen  (a  complete  edition,  with  the  continuations,  BreaL, 
182*1),  Groote  (Berlin,  1821),  Hassmann  (Leip.,  1843),  and  B« lutein 
(containing  a  very  able  and  complete  introduction,  2d  ed.,  2  volt, 
Leip.,  1873).  Sec  also  the  translations  into  modern  German,  with 
continuations,  fcc,  by  Herm.  Kun  (Stuttg.,  1844,  3d  ed.,  1877), 
and  Karl  Simvock  (2d  ed.,  Leip,,  1875).  For  what  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Gottfried  see  Run  s  <•  Zum  Leben  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  " 
(in  the  Augsburg.  Allgtmtint  Zeitung  for  1888,  and  Oermnnia.  IS 
Jahrgang);  and  as  to  the  sources  of  the  story,  French's  Tristan 
tt  Jteult  (Paris,  1886),  and  F.  Compart,  Die  SagtntJxrlUfer. 
ungen  (»  den  Tristan-Ejvn  EtiharU  von  Obtrge  und  Ooll/rieds 
twi  Strassburg  (Gurtrow,  1878). 

G0TTINGEN,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  land-droatci  of  Hildesheim  and  province  of 
Hanover,  Prussia,  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hainberg  in  the  fertile  vaUey  of  the  Leine,  about  67  miles 
to  the  south  of  Hanover,  on  the  Hanover  and  Cassel  railway. 
It  is  traversed  by  the  Ltine,  which  separates  the  Altetadt 
from  the  Neustadt  and  Match ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
ramparta  which  are  planted  with  .lime-  trees- and  fo.'-a  n 
agreeable  promenade.  The  streets  in  the  older  part  of  tho 
towu  are  for  the  most  part  crooked  and  narrow,  but  the 
newer  portions  are  spaciously  and  regularly  built  Apart 
from  the  churches  and  tbe  numerous  university  buildings, 
it  has  few  structures  of  any  public  importance.  There  are 
several  thriving  industries,  including,  bcBidea  the  various 
branches  of  the  publishing  trade,  tbe  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  cotton  goods,  and  of  physical  and  mathema- 
tical instruments.  Tho  university,  the  famous  Georgia 
Augusta,  founded  by  George  II.  in  1734,  and  opened  in 
1737,  rapidly  attained  a  leading  position,  and  in  tbe  year 
1823  its  students  numbered  1547.  Political  disturbances, 
in  which  both  professors  and  students  were  implicated, 
lowered  tbe  attendance  to  860  in  1834 ;  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  famous  seven  professors  (Albrecht,  Dahlmann,  Ewald, 
(ber,  and  the  brothers  Grimm)  in  1837  atoll 
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further  reduced  its  prosperity.  The  events  of  1848,  on  the 
other  hand,  told  somewhat  in  its  favour;  and  since  tie 
annexation  of  Hanover  in  1866  it  has  been  carefully 
by  the  Prussian  Government  In  the  winter 
1 1877-78,  its  students  numbered  909,  and  the  teach- 
ing staff  124,— its  numerical  strength  thus  entitling  it  to 
rank  as  the  eighth  on  the  list  of  German  universities.  The 
present  professoriate  includes,  among  other  distinguished 
names,  those  of  Benfoy,  Lagarde,  Lotze,  Hitachi,  and 
Weber.  Amongst  those  who  have  been  teachers  within  its 
walls  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the  seven  already  named, 
Haller,  Gesner,  Gatterer,  Sprengel,  Heyne,  Bluraenbach, 
Herbert,  Heeren,  O.  Muller,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  Eichhorn. 


to.  St  Janice's  Oiorca. 

It.  Ltttim  Ko.imi. 

II.  Reformed  Church. 


S.  UttlwiItT  Church. 
*.  St  Jofcn'i  Churtb. 

7.  Townhouse. 

8.  Grmoauam. 
S.  CDlrintir 

Neander,  Ewald,  and  the  distinguished  chemist  Bunsen,  it 
may  be  added,  were  natives  of  Gottingea  .  The  university 
library  contains  upwards  of  500,000  printed  volumes  and 
6000  manuscripts.  There  is  a  good  chemical  laboratory, 
as  well  as  adequate  zoological,  ethnographical,  and  miuera- 
logical  collections,  tho  most  remarkable  being  Blumcnbach's 
of  skulls.  The  other  establishments 
or  less  connected  with  the  university,  such  as  the 
observatory,  botanical  garden,  and  various  hospitals,  do 
not  call  for  special  notice.  Tho  Gesellschaft  der  Wis- 
eehschafton  publishes  the  long-established  and  well  known 
OdUinyuche  GeltkrU  Antigen.  Iho  population  in  1875 
numbered  17,057. 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  village  of  Coding  or  Gatiagi  oecars  in 
documents  of  about  950  A.D.  The  ploco  received  municipal  rights 
from  the  emperor  Oth o  IV.  abont  1210,  and  from  1284  to  1463  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  princely  house  of  Braunschweig-Cottingen. 
During  this  period  it  held  a  high  plaoe  among  the  towns  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  In  1531  it  joined  the  Reformation  movement, 
and  in  the  following  century  it  suffered  considerably  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  Wur,  having  been  taken  by  Tilly  in  1828,  after  a  siege  of 
25  days,  and  recaptured  by  tho  Swedes  in  1832.  After  a  century 
of  decay,  it  was  anew  brought  into  importance  by  the  establishment 
of  its  university ;  and  a  marked  increase  in  its  industrial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  has  ugain  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

See  Schmidt,  Urkundenbuek  dtr  Sladt  GMtingen  1400-1500 
(1887)  j  Putter,  PersucA  einer  akadtmitcJun  Gtldkrietigachichte  der 
Univertim  MtffiMM  (1765-83).  continued  by  Saalfeld  (1820)  and 
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GOTTSCHALK,  or  Gotzschalcus,  snrnamed  Fdl- 
oextius,  a  prominent  figure  in  one  of  the  most  important 
theological  controversies  of  the  9th  century,  was  the 
eon  of  Berno,  a  Saxon  count,  and,  having  been  devoted 
(oblatua)  from  infancy  by  his  parents  to  the  monastic  life, 
was  trained  at  the  monastery  of  Fulda,  during  the  abbacy 
of  Hrabanos  Maurus,  and  while  Walafridns  Strabus  was  a 
member  of  the  fraternity.  At  the  approach  of  manhood  he 
mode  strenuous  efforts  to  be  released  from  his  vows ;  and 
he  actually  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  synod  held  at 
Mainz  in  829  the  necessary  dispensation;  but  through  the 
hostile  influence  of  his  abbot  this  was  afterwards  cancelled 
by  Louis  the  Pions,  though  as  a  slight  mitigation  of  the 
harshness  of  this  treatment  he  was  permitted  to  remove  to 
the  monastery  of  Orbaia,  in  the  diocese  of  Soissona.  Here 
he  devoted  himself  to  ardent  study  of  the  writings  of 
Augustine,  with  tho  result  that  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  absolute  predestination,  in  one 
point  going  even  beyond  his  master — Gottschalk  believing 
in  a  predestination  to  condemnation  as  well  as  in  a  predes- 
tination to  salvation,  while  Augustine  had  contented  him- 
self with  a  doctrine  of  preterition  as  complementary  to  his 
doctrine  of  election.  While  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  the  year  847,  Gottschalk,  happening  to  pm  a 
night  at  a  bospica  in  Friuli,  came  into  contact  with  Notting, 
the  newly  elected  bishop  of  Verona,  and  expounded  to  him 
his  peculiar  views.  The  bishop,  apparently  without  saying 
much  at  the  time,  carried  word  to  Hrsbanus  Maurus,  who, 
meanwhile,  had  become  archbishop  of  Mainz;  the  latter 
lost  no  time  in  issuing  two  letters,  one  to  his  informant  and 
another  to  Count  Eberhard  of  Friuli,  in  both  which  he 
denounced  the  opinions  of  Gottschalk  with  sumo  reckless- 
ness and  great  violence.  On  the  one  haud,  he  accused  his 
adversary  of  neglecting  the  distinction  between  foreknow- 
ledge and  foreordination ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  himself 
refused  to  recognize  any  difference  between  predestination 
to  punishmeut  and  predestination  to  sin.  At  a  synod  held 
in  Mainz  in  presence  of  the  emperor  in  848,  Gottschalk 
presented  himself  with  a  written  explanation  and  defence 
of  his  viows;  he  was,  however,  very  summarily  found 
guilty  of  heresy,  and  handed  over  to  his  eccleeiaeticrl 
superior,  Hincmar  of  Bheims,  to  be  dealt  with  as  his  crime 
might  deserve.  Having  again  assumed  the  defensive  in  an 
assembly  at  Chiersy  in  849,  be  was  once  more  condemned, 
— on  this  occasion  not  only  as  a  heretic,  but  also  as  a  dc~ 
spiser  of  authority,  and  as  a  disturber  of  the  church's  peace, 
— and  sentenced  to  be  whipped  severely  and  rigorously 
imprisoned  (durissimts  verberibus  castigari  et  secundum 
ecclesiasticas  regulos  ergastulo  retrudi).  The  place  selected 
for  his  captivity  was  the  monastery  of  Hanfivilliers  in  the 
diocese  of  Rheims,  and  here  he  languished  throughout  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  a  period  of  twenty  years,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  efforts  of  influential  friends  and  his  own  pitiful 
appeals.  Prudentias  of  Troyes,  Wenilo  of  Sens,  and  Floras 
of  Lyons  successively  expressed  opinions  more  or  less  in 
favour  of  his  views ;  nor  did  Hincmar  derive  much  real  aid 
from  the  dialectical  skill  of  Erigena,  whom  he  had  called 
in  as  an  authority  on  the  other  side.  Various  synods  met, 
reached  widely  discrepant  opinions  on  the  burning  question, 
and  ultimately  postponed  its  settlement  to  a  future  council 
in  less  troubled  times.  The  summons  of  Pope  Nicholas  I., 
in  863,  calliug  Hincmar  to  account  for  his  harsh  conduct, 
unfortunately  never  took  effect ;  and  the  result  was  that, 
after  many  renewed  attempts  at  conviction  and  persuasion 
on  tho  port  of  Gottschalk — he  even  proposed  to  settle  the 
question  by  ordeal  of  fire — ho  was  suffered  to  die  unheeded 
in  868,  and,  by  orders  of  his  inhuman  adversary,  was  buried 
in  unconsecratod  ground.  It  may  be  added  that  Gottschalk 
had  attempted  to  establish  a  counter  charge  of  heresy 
Hincmar.  on  account  of  the  tatter's  substitution' 
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of  "  Sancta  Deitas  "  for  "  Trina  Deltas  "  in  a  current  hymn. 
This  was  thought  to  savour  of  Sabellianiem;  bat  the  ortho- 
dor  archbishop  succeeded  at  once  in  purging  himself  from 
soch  an  imputation  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  story  of  Gottachaik  has  boon  told  with  great  fulne**  by 
Neandcr  and  Giewlcr.  S«o  also  Gfrurer's  UnUrtwJtung  ubtr  AlUr, 
Urtprunj,  und  Zuv.dc  tUr  Dckretak*  dee  fedeckc*  Ieidome,  1848. 

GOTTSCHED,  Johank  Christoph  (1700-1766),  a 
German  author  ana  critic  of  considerable  influence  in  his  own 
time,  was  bom,  2d  Februiry  1700,  at  Judithenkirch,  near 
Konigsbcrg.  Ho  studied  philosophy  and  literature  at 
Kdaigaberg,  was  appointed  professor,  first  of  poetry  (1730), 
afterwards  of  logic  and  metaphysics  (1734),  at  Leipsic, 
filled  various  other  important  offices  in  connexion  with  the 
university,  and  died  12th  December  1766.  His  chief  works 
were  a  tragedy  entitled  Der  eterbende  Cato  (Leipsic,  1732) 
—poor  enough  rubbish,  though  it  had  great  but  short- 
lived popularity  ;  DeuUche  Sduiubiifois  (1740-45),  a  col- 
lection of  plays,  some  of  which  were  written  by  himself, 
his  wife,  J.  C.  SchlegoL,  and  their  friends,  whilst  others 
were  translated  from  the  French  classical  dramatists; 
Ndthiger  Vorrath  tur  Getiehte  der  deuttehen  dramativhen 
Dichtkunet  (1757-1765),  intended  to  contain  an  account 
of  all  previous  Gemma  plays  Though  not  complete,  the 
hist  is  a  very  valuable  and  important  work.  Besides  these, 
Gottsched  wrote  a  number  of  educational  works,  and 
edited  several  journals  devoted  to  literary  criticism.  He 
was  a  pedant,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  did  good 
and  lasting  service  to  German  literature.  When  he  began 
to  write,  the  stage  was  occupied  by  plays  io  which  extra- 
vagant rant  did  dnty  for  eloquence,  coarse  vulgarity  for 
wit,  and  the  wildest  improbabilities  for  inventive  incident. 
In  the  writings  of  the  second  Silcsian  school  the  utmost, 
extent  of  absurdity  was  reached.  Gottsched  set  his  face 
against  such  productions.  He  enunciated  rulos  by  which 
the  playwright  must  be  bound ;  he  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  the  dramatic  unities,  and  pointed  to  the  French  drama 
as  the  best  possible  model  for  the  German  stage  ;  moreover, 


bis  criticism  did  much  to  regulate  and  purify  the  German' 
language.  Unfortunately  he  went  too  far.  He  placed 
himsolf  in  opposition  to  the  Swiss  writers  Bodmer  and 
Breitinger,  who  were  bringing  before  the  German  public 
several  of  the  great  English  writers,  more  especially  Milton ; 
he  refused  to  recognise  the  rising  genius  of  Klopetock  and 
Lessing,  and  still  went  on  enunciating  rules  when  the  time 
for  that  was  past,  and  praising  mediocre  writers  as  if  they 
had  been  great  geniuses.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  his  in-1 
fluence  speedily  declined,  sod  that  before  his  death  his 
name  became  almost  proverbial  for  pedantic  folly.  Of  all 
lots  bis  was  the  hardest,  for  he  outlived  his  own  repute 
tion.  His  wife,  Luise  Adelgunde  Victorie  Knlmus  (1713-  . 
1762),  was  his  faithful  helper  in  bis  literary  labours,  and  ' 
herself  an  authoress  of  reputation.  Among  o titer  works 
she  translated  the  Spectator  (9  Tola,  1739-43)  and  Pope's 
Rape  of  the  Loci  (1744,  new  ed.  1772).  After  her  death, 
her  husband  edited  her  GedichU,  with  a  memoir  (1763). 
See  Daniel's  Gottichcd  und  teine  Zeit,  Leipsic,  1848. 

GOTZ,  Jobakh  Nixolaus  (1721-1781),  a  minor  German 
poet,  born  at  Worms,  9th  July  1721,  studied  theology  at 
Halle  (1739-1742X  where  he  became  intimate  with  Glcim 
and  Us,  acted  for  some  years  as  military  chaplain,  and 
afterwards  filled  various  other  ecclestiostical  offices.  He 
died  at  Winterberg,  4th  November  1781.  The  writings 
of  Gbtx  consist  of  a  number  of  abort  lyrics  and  several  trans- 
lations, of  which  the  best  is  a  rendering  of  Anacreon. 
His  original  compositions  are  light,  lively,  and  sparkling, 
and  are  animated  rather  by  French  wit  than  by  German 
depth  of  sentiment  They  give  easy  expression  to  some  un- 
expected whim  or  conceit,  and,  though  utterly  destitute  of 
depth  or  force,  are  yet  very  pretty  specimens  of  elegant 
trifling.  Of  that  sort  of  work  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
more  favourable  examples  than  Thamire  an  die  Roeen  and 
An  tine  Romandcteri*.  See  GdtXB  collected  works,  with 
biography  by  Ramler  (Mannheim,  1785,  new  ed,  1807)  ; 
also  J.  H.  Voss,  Briefe  Ubtr  Got*  und  Ravdcr  (Mannheim. 
1809)l 
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